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* a 2 65 t Variety of curious Arti communicated by Gentlemen who have travelled in various Parts, and 


The RISE, PROGRESS, and preſent STATE of NAVIGATION throughout the KNOWN WORLD. 


% 


By the A 8 Royal Dian and aui: 


— 
A NEW ROYAL AUTHENTIC ap COMPLETE, 


SS 8 {© M 
UNIVERSAL. GEOGRAPHY 


ANTIENT AND MODERN: . 


* ; 
INCLUDING th * 
All the late important DISCOVERIES made by the ENGLISH, and other celebrated NAVIGATORS/! 
of various NATIONS, in the different Hemiſpheres ; £ 
And containing a Complete Genuine HISTORY and DESCRIPTION of 


THE WHOLE WORLD. 


CONSISTINGY OF 


Empires, Kingdoms, States, Republics, Provinces, Continents; Hands, Oceans, Ge. WE: i 
WITH THE fot 1 

Various Countries, Cities, Towns, Promontories, Capes, Bays, Peninſulas, Iſthmuſſes, Gulphs, Rivers, Harbours, +l 
Lakes, Aqueducts, Mountains, Volcanos, Caverns, Deſerts, &c. &c. throughout ; 


EUROPE, ASIA, AFRICA and AMERICA: 


TOGETHER WITH 


Their reſpective Situations, Extent, Latitude, Longitude, Boundaries, Climates, Sal, natural and artificial Curioſtties, 
Mines, Metals, Minerals, Trees, Shrubs, the various Kinds of F ruits, Flowers, Herbs and vegetable Productions. 
With an ACCOUNT of 
The Religion, Laws, Cuſtoms, Manners, Genius, Tempers, Habits, Kelter and ſingular Ceremonies of the 

reſpective Inhabitants : their Arts, Sciences, Manufactures, Learning, Trade, Commerce, Governments, &c. 
Alſo exact DESCRIPTIONS of 4 
The various Kinds of Beaſts, Birds, Fiſhes, amphibious Creatures, Reptiles, Inſe&s, &c. peculiar to each Country; : 
including every Thing curious, as related by the moſt eminent Travellers and Navigators, from the earlieſt 4 
Accounts to the preſent Time. 


N 


LIKEWISE 


The ESSENCE of the VOYAGES of the moſt enterpriſing Navigators of different Nations and Colultubis A 
from the celebrated CoLumBus, the firſt Diſcoverer of AMzRIca, to the Death of our no leſs celebrated 


Countryman Captain Cook, &c. &. . [i 
TOGETHER WITH | 


A conciſe HISTORY of every EMPIRE, KINGDOM and STATE. 


INCLUDING 1 


An Account of the moſt remarkable Diſcoveries, Settlements, Battles, Sieges, Sea-fights, and various Revolutions 1 
that have taken place in different Parts of the World. The Whole forming an authentic and entertaining 
Account of every thing worthy of Notice throughout the whole Face of Nature, both by Land and Water. 


by Captains of Ships, &c. none of which ever appeared in Print before. 
To which is added, A COMPLETE GUIDE. to 


GEOGRAPHY, ASTRONOMY, the U9E of the GLOBES, MAPS, &c. 


WITH AN ACCOUNT OF 1 


PUBLISHED 
By the ROYAL LICENCE and AUTHORITY of His BRITANNIC MAJESTY King GEORGE III. 
And containing every important, intereſting, valuable and entertaining DISCOVERY throughout the WHOLE of 


Captain COOK's VOYAGES Round the World. 


Tagether with thoſe of all ether Moddith as well as Antient Circumnavigators round the GLOBE, particularly thoſe of 
Byron „ Mulgrave, King, Clerke, Gore, Carteret, Wallis, Bougainville, &c. 


| (Performed by Order of his BRITANNIC MAJESTY) 
As wel} as all other Modern Navigators and Travellers who have publiſhed their Diſcoveries in the various 


$ 0 „Languages throughout the World. PR | | 

— — — — | 
By the Reverend FHOMAS BANKES, Vicar of DixTon in MoNMuUTHSHIKE, Wn ORE 
And Author of tig CHRISTIAN FAMILY BIBLE. | „ 

EDWARD WARREN BLAKE, Es aq. f 1 

AND ALEXANDER r Ms: - 3 

Teacher of GEOGRAPHY, ASTRONOMY, and NAVIGATION. „ j 4 1 


— { 
Enriched with 8 of One Hundred and Fifty beautiful Engravings, itn of Views, Whole 
Maps, Plans, Charts, Antiquities, Quadrupeds, Birds, Fiſhes, Repriles, eßetables, Men, Manners, Cuſtoms, 
Ceremonies, &c. the Whole executed .in a 3 Stile, Dy the firſt Arg in the Kingdom. 
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ment of the preſent polite and enlightened Age, the Authors of this Work will decline ſaying any thing 


in 1 of a new Performance of the Kind, except that many Years have elapſed ſince any real New Syſtem of 
Geography has been publiſhed ; and ſince which the moſt important Diſcoveries have been made by various 
Navigators of different Nations, particularly by our Countryman Captain Cook, and his Succeſſors, who have 


explored, and deſcribed, Regions never before diſcovered. 


3 


To give an ample Diſplay of the great Advantages ariſing from a compleat Knowledge of Geography would 
far exceed the Limits of a Preface, Suffice | it to ſay, that it is a Science now ſtudied by the polite of all Na- 
tions and Countries, and is uſeful, in an eminent Degree, to all Ranks of People. In particular, to Men of 
Letters, becauſe no Hiſtory can be properly underſtood without it. To Politicians, as being neceſſary to under- 
ſtand the true Intereſts of States and Kingdoms. To military and naval Officers, hy informing them of the 
State of Countries, Nations, Towns, Cities, Fortifications, Sea Coaſts, &c. To Naturaliſts, from the animal, 


vegetable and mineral Productions of various Climates, which greatly improve their Syſtem. To the Antiqua- 


rian, by reflecting on the Ruins, but yet remaining Splendor, of former Ages. To Merchants and Traders, to 


aſſiſt them in taking prudent Meaſures for the Advancement and Circulation of Commerce throughout the 
World. n And to the curious Enquirer, to give him an ample Gratification in his Thirſt after Knowledge. To 
* more in Praiſe of this noble and uſeful Science would be needleſs. We ſhall therefore cloſe our Obſervations 
% with Hick made by the celebrated Dr. Watts, who ſays, There is not a Son or "Dangbier of Adam but has ow Con- 
R tern in 7 b 


The Progreſs of Geography, till of late Years, was but ſlow and irregular; Neceſſity, Emulation, Chance, 


Commerce, Curioſity, an ardent Deſire of Knowledge, and a fortuitous Combination of Circumſtances, toge 


cher with Royal Munificence, have m birth to numberleſs and valuable Diſcaveries. Our modern _Naviga- 
tors have opened Paſſages to a World eden before, and the Globe itſelf has, by theſe reſpective Improve- 
ments and Diſcoveries, been compaſſed with leſs Difficulty than the Antients could have coaſted the Mediterra- 
nean Sea only; all of which Diſcoveries it will be our Taſk to incorporate in the moſt pleaſing and inſtructive 
Manner in the Body of our Work; nor ſhall any -thing be inſerted but what is ſuitable to the Dignity of Truth, 
and worthy of being tranſmitted to Poſterity. 


6 


In the Study of this delightful Science the Reader will not only be amply acquainted with the Subſtance ot 
the moſt remarkable Events and Revolutions that have taken place in Empires, Kingdoms and States, antient 


and modern Diſcoveries, Conqueſts and Settlements throughout the World; but with every other Circumſtance 


Fat can inform his Mind, or gratify his Curioſity, Here he will behold new Countries, new Inhabitants, new 


Cuſtoms, 


1 


A g the Science of GEOGRAPHY i is now become the molt falhionable as well as the 1 moſt rational 1 | 
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hitherto diſgraced Works of a -fimilar Nature. 
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Cuſtoms, Arts and Manufactures, with every thing that is uncommon, curious or remarkable; and muſt, wich 
Pleaſure, reflect on the Deſcription | he reads s of t the Hut of the Savage, the Cave of the Greenlander, the lofiy 


Mountains, the dreadful Volcanos, and other aſtoniſhing Productions of Nature. In ſhort, he will here, at ans”. 
View, take a retroſpect of that great Expanſe, the Known mew, and will have the Opportunity of contemplat- 


ing and admiring not only che prodigious Wonders of Nature, b4: * ; and while his Mind is de- 


| lightfully engaged with a Juſt Senſe of the ſurprizing Works of Divine Providence, he will be alſo rn at 


his ie Beneficengs beſtowed upon, Mankind. Al : 3 1 
b * / 4 4 
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As Paintings i in | Minijarker ſet forth the true Nigeaments ot Face E being 4 Fa leſs admired | Gr being 


fmall and void of Life; fo this Work, though compleated i in One Volume only, will contain the Efſenee of all. 


the Books of Geography, Voyages and Travels that have hitherto been publiſhed in the Engliſh or any other Lan- 
guage. The Diſcoveries of the numerous Navigators and Travellers of different 8 from whom we ſhall 
ſele& their Beauties and Eſſences, (as a curious Floriſt would the choiceſt Productions of a Garden) will, of 


courſe, render our Performance more compleat and entertaining chan any hitherto offered to the Public, and from 


the A Fund it will contain of univerſal Knowledge, may be rather called a LIBRARY than a BOOK. 


In our Hiſtorical Accounts of the particular Circumſtances which have occaſioned the various Revolutions that 
have taken place in different States and Kingdoms, we ſhall preſerve a ſtrict Impartiality, and relate no/Circum- 


ſtance whatever but what is ſatisfactorily and undeniably authenticated; nor ſhall the Deſcription of our own 


County, ( little noticed by former Geographers, and which has extended its Nen Commerce and Diſ- 


coveries eee the RIS be forgot. 


"We hall not Amp to point out the Defects of preceding Writers on the Subject. Suffice it to ſay, it ſhall 


be our Buſineſs to avoid their Errors, and the material Articles which they have omitted ſhall be moſt amply 
ſupplied i in the preſent Undertaking. We ſhall likewiſe take particular Care not to inſert any Circumſtances bur 


ſuch as are undeniably authenticated, and at the fame Time explode all fabulous and romantic Tales that have 


_* 
8 


The Sow and Ela of our - Work will be greatly heightened by the unuſual Number of Copper-Plates 


with which it will be embelliſhed, conſiſting of Views, Whole Sheet Maps, Plans, Charts, Antiquities, a” A. 
drupeds, Birds, Fiſhes, Reptiles, - Vegetables, Men, Manners, Habits, Cuſtoms, Ceremonies, &c. the Whole 


of which will be executed in a ſuperior Stile by the firſt Artiſts-in the Kingdom. 


As the forming a Compleat Syſtem of Geography is a Taſk which requires the moſt laborious Reſearches, and 
the moſt unremitted Application, and is conſequently too great for any one Perſon to execute, either with Credit 
to himſelf, or Advantage to the Public ; in order, therefore, to render compleatly perfect this New Syſtem, ſeve- 
ral Gentlemen of: Literary Genius have contributed their Abilities to our Work, which we hope will not fail 
meeting with the Approbation of our . as we flatter ourſelves ſuch an Advantage of a Claſſical Union 


will make it the moſt compleat Performance of the Kind ever publiſhed in this or any other Kingdom, 
| . 381 M 64 
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A NEW, ROYAL AUTHENTIC 


And COMPLETE SYSTEM of 


UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY. 
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INTRODUCTION. | and perſeverance peculiar to himſelf, and which diſ- i 


Ela a b I tinguiſhed him from predeceſſors of every country | 

| 8 an enterprizing ſpirit ſtill prevails amongſt us Ys 
with unabating ardour, and the lateſt diſcoveries, explored it on the 1 in 1770, and dif: | 

ALE hole en importance, appear to covered it to be an iſland of vaſt extent, reaching from 


engroſs converſation from the politeſt circles, and A * ſouth, between 110 and 154 degrees i 


throughout every claſs in the kingdom; we are in- Mabe f> ans 
W . 131 y be proper to obſerve, that the reſ- 
e keen preſume, on juſtifiable principles, to pective parts on this coaſt being diſcovered by differ- . | 


introdu em to the public on the commencement : 
of our work. The refilt of theſe diſcoveries, it ma ent navigators at different periods of time, they had 


' RIPE hem by thoſe who diſcovered them, 
be obſeryed, has been productive of that utility, whic — ; 
3” ads boil” to expect from deſigns undertaken, Thus the firſt land diſcovered in theſe parts was called 


j 
and ſo liberally ſupported, through royal ſanction, Eendraght (or Concord) Land, from the name of the. | 


and executed with conſummate {kill and intrepidity. ne in which Frye wes. by Sram in * in | 
They tend eſſentially to the advancement of Geography, | * 9 — Fay 1 * e 4 5 ate Fo 5 —_— 
by eſtabliſhing certain knowledge, inſtead of conſectural || n as called Are and ety o a cacnen, 


: . ho diſcovered it in 1618, thougli wot the ſame part 
deluſion; to ſupply the aſtronomer with valuable in- n Seat, uf P 
formation, to frhiſh navigators with many practical with that afterwards called Diemen s Land, by Taſ- 


improvements, and exhibit to the naturaliſt a new || Man, which is the ſouthern extremity of the iſland, 
— In fine, we are hereby made acquainted with || 5 N. degr ** nd was ——_ nn * 5 
millions of the human ſpecies, which were before = Wir N F Os . 8 4 h n 
ſcarcely known to have exiſtence; and the curious en- * * l 1 1 1 h ww t — Ne 
quirer after the operations of the human mind, in an || pa nus dan e e eee ee e INE- 6 


>, A _— f the weſtern coaſt, near the tropic of Capricorn, was 
e, d Hay ter for called De Witts, from Peter Van Nuitz, who diſcover- 


As ſuch important advantages are evidently to be ed _ in 1627 ; as TY we — * o& Carpens | 
derived from theſe reſearches, to render the objects of es. 3 + ne ge A BY 4 27 8 oy | 
them as completely deſcriptive, and highly entertain- 3 ho un, wer 1 Sen it in 1628. 
ii as poſſible, we have collected the moſt authentic N 1 oghmen, ſaile Ne Sage" in 1607, if 

- Accounts, ſelected all the ſtriking characters and in- 1 coaſte ch ax" —_ ab : 2 2 In 
Adents, and diſpoſed them in ſuch arrangement, as || Jef nglanqd in © OPPR nt cis Counttenernez; 3 
may conduce to promote thoſe valuable ends. ett England in order to explore thus country, and fail- 


a 3 ing along the weſtern coaſt, from 28 to 15 degrees, ſaw 
This plan we ſhall invariably purſue throughout the || Ps along P 1 ee OW 
whole by our work, iir alte decker hes off 85 other || the land of Eendraght and of De Witt. Returning 


to Timor, he ſet out from thence to proſecute his 
deſign, explored the iſles of Papua, ſailed round New 
Guinea, diſcovered the paſſage that bears his name, af- 
terwards gave the appellation of New Britain to a con- 


— 


parts of the world; and by means of incorporating ſome 
articles of novelty already in our poſſeſſion, and ſuch 
as may hereafter be obtained through future diſ- 
coveries, hope to exhibit it as a performance worthy of 


. | 8 ſiderable iſland that forms this paſſage, and then re- 
** nction, I turned to Timor by the way of New Guinea, - * 
7 I Our countryman Captain Cook, in conſequence of | 

„„ II his diſcovery, gave it the name of New Souch Wales. 

NEW HOLLAND. This country is in general low and level, and, upon : 
CECTAION: {| the whole, rather barren than fruitful, yet the riſing [ 


ground is chequered with woods and lawns, and the F 
[}-vallies and plains are, in many places, covered 
| : with herbage. The face of the country is by far moſt 
HIS immenſe track in the ſouthern clime, called leaſing to the ſouthward, the trees in that quarter 
| 4 New Holland, from its having been chiefly ex- ing taller, and the herbage more verdant, than to- 
—_ -Þlorcd by Dutch navigators, was never aſcertained as || wards the northward ; the graſs in general is high but 
bt Rand or continent, till Captain Cook, with an ardour {|| thin, and the trees, where (any are ſel Jom leſs _ 
No. 1. | * forty 


Origin, Diſcoveries. Deſcription of the country, inha- 
bitants, habitations, manners and cuſtoms. 


„ *, 


6 

orty - aſunder. The whole eaſtern coaſt thn 
watered by ſmall brooks and f. rings.. Though here ||... 
are no prear rivers, theſe "brooks might probably be 


encreaſed in rainy weather; it being the height of the 
dry ſeaſon when Captain Cook viſited it. 

There are but two ſorts of Fimberętraes; the laygeſt 
is the gum-tree which grows all over the ifland ; it 
roduces a gum of a deep red; the wood-is heavy, 
x3 and dark coloured, refembling the. lignum vitæ, 
with narrow leaves, like 'thoſe of the willow. The 
other is a ſort of pine, ſomething like the live oak of 
America. Of Palm-trees there are three ſorts. There 
is alſo a kind of cherry-tree and turęs with a red ap- 
ple, asalſoztrees with a fot bak, which is caftly peeled 
off, and is the ſame with that wed for ctutking 
ſhips in the Eaſt Indies. Though there are but 
few eſculent plants in theſe parts, they afford a va- 


* 


_ 4 


* 
2 * 


| 


* 


— — 


| 


ö 


ery of furtras are actaptect to gratify the cirioſity of 
the naturaliſt. 

There were not many animals ſeen in this county: 
the only tame ones were dogs. Of the wild ſpecies of 
quadrupeds was a kind of oppſſumy about the ſize of 
a large rat, a creature with a membranous bag near 


the ſtomach, in which it conceals and carries its young 


IJ 
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kneaded together with a glutinous matter, with which 


ably ſupplied: them. Upon. break; 


ww  % 


ing with inhabitants, appear in a great variety of wind- 


ing directions, all communicating with each other, 


and with, ſeyeral gvertures that lead to other neſts upon 


the ſame tree. Their habitations upon the ground are 
generally at the root of a tree. They are of different 
ſizes, formed like an jrregular ſided cane, and ſome- 
9 6 more than ſix feet «high, 

well tempered clay, about two inches thick, and with- 
in arethe cells, which have no opening outward. Theſe 
ſtructpres are prot yeant any.- wgt that can «fall, 
which thoſe on che trees are not; from che nature and 
thinneſs of theit᷑ cruſt or wall. wg 92 


There is abundance of fiſh here, and of varioug 


kinds, but unknown in Europe, except the mullet 
Port 


"and Tome of the TheI-Fih. the ſhoals and reefs 
are great quantities of the fineſt green turtle in the 
(wor 0 a 


oyſters of various kinds, particularly the 
rock and pearl oyſter. In the rivers and ſalt . are 
alligatars. TT 

| hid 


— — 


extenſive country appears to be very thinly 
inhabited; during Captain Cook's range along the coaſt, 


O 
1 nr pay oh py 1 ne = * 
ITC TTY CI DDPTCI TCOCI CIIy ares my 


when.apps of „ -FPhere+s-e-remarkable 
animal, called by the natives kanguroo, which, when 
full grown, is as large as a ſheep, ſome Weigling 
upwards of eighty pounds. Jt. goes in an erect po- 
ture, and its motion is by ſucceſſive leaps of hops of 
a great length. The fkin is covered with a ſhort fur 
of a dark mouſe or grey colour, except the head and 
ears, which are ſome what like thoſe of a hare, which 
it alſo reſembles in taſte, but ts deemed better flavoured. 


They have likewile an animal refenibling a .pole-car, 


which the natives call guoll; the back is brown fpattcrl 
with white, and the belly is unmixed white. It was alto 
affirmed by ſome of Captain Cook's people, that 
they had ſeen ſome animals of the wolf and weazcl 
kind; but as they were not caught, they cannot be 
deſcribed. f 

Of water-fowl here are gulls, ſhaggs, ſoland-geeſe, 
or gannets,of two ſorts, boobies, noddies, curlieus, ducks, 
and pelicans of an enormous ſize. The principal land 
birds are brown hawks or eagles, crows, large pl- 
geons, parrots, paroquets, cockatoos or doves, quails, buſ- 
tards, herons, cranes, and many others. * 

Here are ſerpents, of which ſome are venemous, 
others harmleſs, ſcorpions, centipedes and lizards. The 
moſt remarkable inſet found in this country is the 
ant, of which there are ſeveral forts; one is green, 
and builds its neſt upon trees, by bending down ſeveral 


leaves, each of which is as broad as a man's hand, 


and gluing the points of them together, ſo as to form 
a purſe. Thouſands of theſe buſy inſects were ſeen 
uniting all their ſtrength to hold che leaves in due 
poſition, while other buſy multitudes were employed 
within, in applying 'the gluten, which is an animal 
juice to prevent their returning back, | 

Another kind burrows in the root of a plant which 
grows on the bark of trees, in the manner of miſletoe, 
and is about the ſize of a large turnip, When cut, it 
appears interſected by innumerable winding paſſages, 
all filled with theſe inſects ; yet the vegetation of the 
plant does not appear to fuffer any injury. Another 
fort are black; their habitations are the inſide of the 
branches of trees, which they render hollow by work- 


ing out the pith, almoſt to the extremity of the twigs, 


yet the tree flouriſhes at the ſame time, as if it had no 
ſuch inmates. Theſe three ſpecies of ants are all 
furniſhed with ſtings, which cauſe a kind of pungent 
titilation ; but it ſoon ceaſes. | 
There is ſtill another fort poſſeſſing no power of 
- tormenting ; they reſemble the white ants of the Eaſt 
Indies, and the conſtruction of their habitations is ſtill 
more curious than that of the former. They have 
two ſorts, one ſuſpended on the branches of trees, and 
the other built on the ground. The materials of the 
firſt ſeem to be formed of ſmall parts of vegetables 


panics together than thirty. The inland parts are, 
moſt probably, quite uninhabited, as no part of the 
coalt that, was. vilited had au appearanee of cultiva- 


tion; and the.wretched.natives drew their whole ſub- 


ſiſtence from the ſea. The whole tribe, with which 
any intercourſe was eſtabliſhed, conſiſted of twenty-one 
bahn twelve men, ſeven women, a boy and a 
irl. 
5 The men are of middle ſtature; their complexion is 
neafly of a chocolate colour, their features tolerable, 
their eyes pretty good, and their teeth rather even and 
regular. Theit . which naturally grows long and 
black, they crop ſnort; their beards grew buſhy and 
thick, but they keep them ſhort. by ſinging them. In 
general, they are clean limbed, and remarkably vigo- 
rous, active and nimble. Their countenances are not 
without expreſſion ; but their voices are - remarkably 
ſoft and effeminate, 3 3 
Both ſexes go ſtark naked, not having any conſcious 


ſenſe of indecency, in diſcovering the whole body: 
yet they are not without their ornaments, the principal 


of which is a bone, which they thruſt through the car- 
tilage that divides the noſtrfls from each other, and 
reaching quite a-croſs the face, cauſes the wearer to 
ſnuffle, ſo as ſcarcely to be-, underſtood, and , obliges 
him to keep his mouth conſtantly open in order to 
breathe freely. Beſides this noſe-ornament, they wear 
necklaces made of ſhells, bracelets of ſmall cords wound 
two or three times about the upper part of the arm, 
and a ſtring of human hair ors I abgut as thick as a 
thread of yarn, tied round the waiſt. Some had large 
gorgets of ſhells hanging on the breaſt, and a few wo- 


-men had feathers on their heads ſtuck on with gum. 


As they wear no clothes, they paint their bodies both 


| White and red, and draw a circle of white round each 


eye; they have holes in. their ears; but were not ſeen 
to wear any thing in them. On their bodies were 


ſeveral large ſcars in irregular lines, apparently made 
by ſome blunt inſtruments, probably as memorials of 


grief for the dead. 

There was ſeen neither town or village in the 
whole country, nor did either art or induftry appear in 
the conſtruction of their houſes, if they can be ſo called. 
They are built with | pag rods, not thicker than a 
finger, in the form of an oven, by bending them and 
ſticking the two ends to the ground. The covering is 


of palm leaves and pieces of bark, and the entrance © 


by a large hole. at one end, oppoſite to which the 
fire is made. Some of them are juſt high enough to 


ſit upright in, but not large enough for a man to ex- 


tend himſelf in any direction; ſo that the tenants of 
theſe hovels are under the neceſſity of coiling them- 
ſelves up with their heels to their heads, in order to 

make 
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- fiſh-hooks, 
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The warmer the climate the ſlighter the ſheds are con- 
ſtructed; one fide is entirely open, and none of them 
3 ny are put up oc- 
caſionally as exigence may require, by thoſe people, 
who may be conſidered as a wandering herd in queſt 
of any a, Fs that would furniſh them with a temporary 
ſubſiſtence, and therefore leave them behind them 
when they remove to another ſpot. When they take 
up their reſidence only for a night in a place they put 
up no ſhed, but repoſe on the uſhes and graſs which 
grows here to a great height. Their utenſils are a 
veſſel made of bark to hold the water they fetch from 
ſprings and a bag about the fize of a moderate cab- 
bage-net, which the men carry upon their backs with a 
ſtring which paſſes over their heads. 
arts, and bracelets, which compoſe the 
whole property of the richeſt men amongſt them. 

Their fiſh-hooks, of which many are extremely ſmall, 
are made with great nicety, and their mode of ſtriking 
turtle is curious. For this purpoſe they have a peg of 
wood about a foot in length and well bearded. This 
fits into a ſocket at the end of a ſtaff of light wood, in 
length about ſeven or eight feet, and about the thick- 
neſs of a man's wriſt. One end of a looſe line, about 
three or four fathoms long, is tied to the ſtaff and the 
other end faſtened to the peg. In order to ſtrike the 
turtle, the peg is fixed into the ſocket, ſo that when it 
has entered the body and is there retained by the barb, 
the ſtaff flies off and ſerves for a float to trace their 
victim. in the water, 

Their principal food is fiſh, though they ſometimes 
contrive to kill the kanguroo and birds of various 
kinds, They either broil or bake their proviſions by, 
the help of hot ſtones like the inhabitants of the South- 
ſea iſlands, for there is no appearance of their eating 
any animal food raw. The only vegetable that can 
be conſidered as an article of food is the yam, though 
they may probably eat of thoſe very few fruits the 
country produces. « 

Their method of producing fire and afterwards 
ſpreading it, is wonderful. To produce it they take 
two pieces of ſoft dry wood, one a round ſtick about 
eight or nine inches long, the other piece is flat. One 
end of the round piece they ſhape into a bluntiſh point 
and make a hole in the flat piece, In this hole rhey 
twirl the end of the ſtick, in the manner that we do a 
chocholate mill, preſſing it down in the hole as much 
as poſſible, By this method they get fire in leſs than 


two minutes, and from the ſmalleſt ſpark encreaſe it 


with aſtoniſhing ſpeed and dexterity. They will wra 
up a ſpark 1n a little dry graſs, which by moving will 
be fanned into a blaze, Thus a man will run on for 
miles, and without any fire viſible in his hands will at 
every fifty or hundred yards ſtoop down and leave fire 
behind him. 

The principal means of annoying their European 
viſitors, was by ſetting fire to the lugh graſs in the 
neighbourhood of the place where the tents were fixed, 
which being very dry, burnt with great rapidity and 


did much damage. 


The weapons of theſe people are ſpears or lances of 
different kinds; ſome with four prongs, pointed with 
bone and barbed. The points are ſmeared with hard 


reſin which gives them a poliſh and makes them enter 


deeper into what they ſtrike. To the northward, the 
lance has but one point, the ſhaft is made of cane very 
ſtrait and light, and from eight to fourteen feet long. 
Theſe weapons are thrown with great force and dex- 
terity; if intended to wound at a ſhort diſtance, as from 
ten to twenty yards, ſimply with the hand, but if at the 
diſtance of forty or fifty yards, with a throwing ſtick, 
and: that with ſo good an aim that the natives are as ſure 
of their mark as the moſt expert ſportſman with a fowl- 


ing piece. Theſe lances cannot be drawn out of a a 


wound without tearing away the fleſh or leaving the 


ſharp ragged ſplinters of the bone or ſhell which forms 
the barb behind them, 


It contains paint, 
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make room for three or four of them to ſleep together. 


Ar. W be: 7 


The canoes of this country make as wretched an 


appearance as the houſes, or rather hovels: "Thoſe on 


the ſouthern part of the coaſt are made of one piece of 
bark, tied together at the ends and kept open in the 
middle by ſmall bows of wood. In ſhallow water they 
puſh them on by a pole, in deeper by paddles about 
eighteen inches long, two of which they uſe at a time. 
To the northward, they are made of thetrunk of a tree 
hollowed out by fire. They are about fourteen feet in 
length, very narrow, and fitted with an out-rigger to 


| prevent their overſetting. None of theſe boats WII 


carry more than four people. | 

The only tools ſeen amongſt them were an adze 
wretchedly made of ſtone, ſome ſinall pieces of the 
ſame ſubſtance in form of a wedge, a wooden mallet, 
and ſome ſhells and fragments of coral. 

The New Hollanders have no idea of traffic, for 
though they received the things that were given them, 
they appeared wholly inſenſible to all the ſigns that 
were made them that ſomething was expected in'return. 
Many of the trinkets that were given them were after- 
wards found negligently thrown away in the woods, 
like toys, the charms of which ceaſed, with their 
novelty. 

The cauſe of the ſmall number of the human ſpecies 
which are to be met with throughout this country can- 
not be aſcertained ; but fiom their total ignorance of 
agriculture, commerce, and the means of procuring 
the comforts and conveniences of life, it is plain that 


they are amongſt the moſt miſerable of beings, that can 
be ſtiled human. 


SEK TTLeN. II. 


Particular deſcription of BOTANY BAY in New South 


Wales. Its ſeveral productions. Genius and cuſtoms 
of the inhabitants. 


OTANY BAY, ſo called from the great quantity 
of plants collected there and where our new ſet- 


tlement is to be made, lies in latitude 34 ſouth, and in 


longitude from Greenwich 151 degrees 23 minutes, 
Captain Cook deſcribes it as capacious, ſafe, and con- 
venient; to be known by the land on the ſea coaſt 
which 1s nearly level and of a moderate height, with 
ſteep rocky cliffs next the ſea, which have the appear- 
ance of a long iſland lying cloſe under the ſhore. 
About the middle of this land lies the harbour, which 
on wt whe it from the ſouthward 1s diſcovered be- 
fore the veſſel comes abreaſt of it, but is not diſcovered 
ſo ſoon from the northward : the entrance is a little 
more than a quarter of a mile and lies in W. N. W. 
There are but two kinds of timber wood here. 
The trees are as large or larger than the Engliſh oak, 
and one of them has ſome reſemblance of it. It is 
that which yields the reddiſh gum like dragons blood, 
and the wood 1s heavy, hard, and dark coloured like 


lignum vitæ. The other, which grows tall and ſtraight, — 


is ſomething like the pine, and the wood of it, which 


bears ſome ſimilitude to the live oak of America, is 


likewiſe hard and heavy. There are a few fhrubs and 
ſeveral kinds of palm: mangroves abound towards the 
the head of the bay. The country in general, as far 
as it was obſerved, is level, low, and woody. 

In the woods are great numbers of birds of exqui- 
ſite beauty, particularly of the parrot kind; there were 
found alſo crows exactly ſimilar to thoſe in England. 
There is great plenty of water fowl] towards the head 
of the harbour, where are large flats of ſand and mud, 
but their ſpecies 1s chiefly unknown. One of the moſt 
remarkable was black and white, much larger than a 


. ſwan and in ſhape ſomewhat reſembling a pelican. 


The banks of ſand and mud produced great quanti- 
ties of oyſters, muſcles, cockles, and other ſhell fiſh, 
which ſeem to be the chief fubſiſtence of the inhabi- 
tants, who go in ſhoal water with their little canoes 
and gather them up, Beſides theſe they catch go 
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fiſh, forne of which they ſtrike with giggs, and ſome 
they take with hook and line. 

Captain Cook and his company having had the 
faireſt opportunity of obſerving the manners and cuſ- 
toms of the natives, while the veſſels continued in this 
bay, as well as of exploring the adjacent country, we 
cannot give our readers a more ſatisfactory deſcription 
than that which is ſelected from their accounts. Of their 


preciſe manner of life little can be known as no con- | 


nection was formed with them, for they never afforded 
an European navigator an opportunity for a parley, 
nor would they touch any one article that was left in 
their huts (or any places they frequented) on purpoſe 
for them to take away. 

From the place where the ſhip anchored in April 
1770, which was a-breaſt of a ſmall village conſiſting of 
ſix or eight houſes, as they were preparing to hoiſt out 
the boat they obſerved an old woman and three chil- 
. dren come out of the wood, where they had been to 


fetch materials for firing. She frequently caſt an eye | 


towards the veſſel, but expreſſed neither in look or 
geſture the ſmalleſt degree of fear or ſurprize. Hav- 
ing kindled a fire, ſome men landed from four canoes 
that came in from fiſhing, and having hauled up their 
boats began to prepare their food, wholly unconcerned 
about the ſtrangers, though within only half a mile of 
them. They had not yet ſeen one of them but what 
was ſtark naked, the old woman herſelf being deſtitute 
of the leaſt covering. 

A company ſet out from the ſhip (with Tupia one of 
the natives of that clime of thè party) with a deſign of 
landing on the ſpot where they ſaw the people, hoping 
to meet no interruption, as they ſo little regarded their 
coming into the bay, But they found themſelves diſ- 
appointed, for as ſoon as they approached the rock, 
two of the natives came down, each armed with a lance 
abaut ten feet long, and a ſhort ſtick which appeared 
to be uſed as a machine to aſſiſt them in throwing it. 
They ſeemed determined to defend their coaſt, though 
the party that landed were forty in number. 

he Engliſh commander with his wonted humanity, 
deſirous of preventing hoſtilities with ſuch inequality of 
force, ordered the boat's crew to lie upon their oars, 
when they parlied by ſigns Md to procure their good 
will he cauſed nails, beads, and other trifles to be thrown 
to them, which they took up with apparent ſatisfaction. 
Signs were then made by the Europeans that they 
wanted water, and every means uſed that could be 
deviſed to prevail with them to believe the innocence 
of their deſign. The natives waving to them being 
interpreted as an invitation they put on the boat, but 
. the men on ſhore reſumed their poſture of defence. 
One appeared to be a youth about nineteen or twenty, 
and the other a man of middle age. Captain Cook, 
now urged by neceſſity, fired a mufket between them, 
upon the report of which, the younger dropped a 
bundle of lances, but upon inſtantaneous recollection, 
ſnatched them up in great haſte. "Two diſcharges of 
ſmall ſhot from the muſket on the one party, and a 
gp of a ſtone and a lance from the other enſued, 
in conſequence of which the eldeſt of the natives was 
{lightly wounded in the legs, but the Europeans re- 
ceived no hurt; when on the ſuggeſtion of Mr. Banks 
(now Sir Joſeph) that the lances might be poiſoned, it 
was deemed imprudent to venter into the woods. 
They then viſited the huts, in one of which were fome 
children hid behind a ſhield and ſome bark. They 
were left in their retreat without knowing they had 
been diſcovered, and the viſitors on their departure 
threw in ſore beads, ribbons, pieces of cloth, and 
other preſents in order to conciliate the inhabitants on 
their return. They took away with them all the lances 
they found lying about to the number of fifty, They 
were in length from ſix to fifteen feet, had four prongs 
lik a fiſh gigg, each poſnted with a fiſh bone and very 


ſharp. They were ſmeared with a viſcous ſubſtance 


of a green colour, which favoured the opinion of their 


| 


being poiſoned ; though it proved after to be a miſtake, 
for it was diſcovered from the ſea weed that adhered 
to them, that they had been uſed for the purpoſe of 
ſtriking fiſh. | 

The canves on the beach ſeemed to be the worſt 
that had been ſeen, 
fourteen feet long, and made of the bark of a tree in 
one piece, which had been drawn together and tied up 
at each end, the middle being kept open by ſticks, 
which were placed from gunwale to gunwale as thwarts. 
It was now remarked that this boldneſs of the natives 
dwindled into a general trepidation, not only from the 
{mall ſhot which had been diſcharged at the two 
champions who firſt defended the coaſt, but likewiſe 
the havock made by the ſmall arms amonegſt the birds. 

The Furopeans having reimbarked in their boat, 
depoſited their lances on board, and proceeded to the 
north point of the bay, but the inhabitants they had 
ſeen on their entrance had by this time totally deſerted 
it. Upon going on ſhore the following day in queſt of 
water, a ſmall ſtream was found fully anſwerable to 
their purpoſe. It was obſerved by ſome of the officers, 
upon reviſiting the huts where they had ſeen the chil- 
dren, that the beads, ribbons, &c. which had been left 


there the preceding night, remained in the very ſame 


place untouched, nor was there an Indian to be ſeen, 
Thoſe alſo whom they ſaw upon a future excurſion 


fled at their approach, as they did upon every occaſion 


of the like nature, 

In proecis of time Captain Cook, accompanied by 
Mr. Banks, Dr. Solander, and ſeven others, determined 
to make an excurſion into the country, and having 
properly accoutred themſelves for the expedition, ſer 
out and firſt viſited the huts, near the watering place 
where ſome of the natives daily reſorted, and though 
they found the preſents ſtill remained untouched, they 
left other articles of more value, and then went up into 
the country, The ſoil was found to be either 3 
or light ſand, and the face of the country to be pleaſing- 
ly variegated by woods and lawns. The trees are tall, 
ſtraight, and ſtand at ſuch a diſtance from each other, 
that the whole country, or that part at leaſt where the 
ſwamps do not interpoſe, might be cultivated without 
felling one of them. The ground between the trees 1s 
covered with graſs, of which there is great abundance 
growing in tufts as large as can be graſped in the hand, 
which ſtand very clofe to each other. Many ſheds of 
the natives and places where they had ſlept on the graſs, 
without any ſhelter were ſeen; but only one of the 
people, who fled the moment he was diſcovered. Pre- 
tents were left at all theſe places, with the. fame view as 
before of producing confidence and good will. 

With reſpect to diſcoveries on this firſt excurſion, it 
is noticed, that they had a tranſient and imperfe& view 
of a quadruped about the ſize of a rabbit. An Engliſh 
grey-hound, which was with them, got ſight of it and 
would probably have caught it, had he not been lamed 
by a ſtump that lay concealed in the graſs. Theyafter- 
wards ſaw the dung of an animal that fed upon graſs 
and which they judged could not be leſs than a deer; 
and the footſteps of another, which was clawed like a 
dog and ſeemed about the ſize of a wolf. They alſo 
traced a ſmall animal whoſe foot reſembled that of a 


| pole-cat or weazle. 


The trees abounded with birds of various kinds, 
ſome of them of exquiſite beauty, particularly loriquets 
and cockatoos, which flew in numerous flocks. The 
trees were not of many ſorts, but it appeared that ſteps 
had been cut in ſome of them at certain diſtances for 
the convenience of climbing. 

The day following the ſame party made another ex- 
curſion along the ſea coaſt to the ſouthward, and gathered 
many plants, beſides which they ſaw nothing worthy of 
notice, The natives, as upon every occaſion, fled at 
their approach, from which they inferred, that not- 
withſtanding their intrepidity at firſt, they were now in- 
timidated by the fire arins, not that they apprehended 

the 
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le were much hurt by the ſmall ſhot they were 
0 fire at them, but had moſt probably ſeen the 
effe&s of chem from their lurking places upon the 
. Cook, with his wonted perſeverance, went 
with two ingenious gentlemen to the head of the bay 
in order to explore that part of the country, and make 
farther attempts to form ſome connection with the 
natives. Proceeding up the country to ſome diſtance, 
they found the face © it nearly the fame with that 
which has been already deſcribed; but the ſoil was 


much richer, for inſtead of ſand there was diſcovered a 


deep black mould, which appeared very fit for the 

roduction of grain of any kind. Is the woods was 
found a tree which bore fruit that n colour and ſhape 
reſembled a cherry, the juice was agreeably tart, though 
it had but little flavour. Interſperſed were ſome very 
fine meadows; ſome places were rocky, but thoſe were 
comparatively few; the ſtone is ſandy and might be 
uſed with advantage for building. 

A petty officer, having ſtraggled a long way from 
his companions, met with a very old man and woman 
and ſome little children fitting under a tree by the 
water ſide, and though neither party ſaw the other till 
they were cloſe together, the Indians ſhewed .ſigns of 
fear, but did not attempt to run away, The man and 
woman were both grey headed with age, the hair on 
the man's head was buſhy, and his beard long and 
rough, the woman's hair was cropped, and both of them 
were ſtark naked, 

A party afterwards went over to the north ſhore and 
made an excurſion a few miles into the country, pro- 
ceeding afterwards in the direction of the coaſt. This 

art was found without wood and ſomewhat reſem- 
bling the marſhes in England. The ſurface of the 
ground was covered with a thin bruſh of plants about 
as high as the knees: the hills near the coaſt are low, 
but others riſe behind them, encreaſing by a gradual 
aſcent to a conſiderable diſtance, with marſhes and 


moraſſes between. 


To the northward is Hervey's Bay, in which was 
found a real mangrove, ſuch as grows in the Weſt 
Indies, and the firſt of the kind met with in theſe ſeas. 
In the branches of this mangrove were many neſts of a 
remarkable kind of ant as green as praſs. There were 
alſo ſeen upon them great numbers of ſmall green 
catcrpillars, their foreheads were thick ſet with hairs, 
and they were ranged upon the leaves ſide by file like 
a file of ſoldiers to the number of twenty or thirty 
together. The hair of their bodies on touching them 
was found to have the quality of a, nettle, and gave a 
much more acute thoughfeſs durable pain. 

Further to the northward was found a ſpecies of the 
buſtard, as large as a turkey, one of which weighed 
ſeventeen pounds and an half. "Thoſe who partook of it 
allowed it to be the beſt bird they had taſted ſince they 
left England; and in honour of it they called the inlet 
Buſtard Bay. It lies in latitude 24 degrees 4 minutes, 
and 151 degrees 42 minutes eaſt. Here are oyſters in 
great plenty; amongſt others the hammer oyſter, and 
abundance of ſmall pearl oyſters, from whence Captain 
Cook took occaſion to remark, © that if in deeper 
water there was equal plenty of ſuch oyſters at their 
full growth, a pearl fiſhery might be eſtabliſhed here 
to very great advantage,” | 

As they ſet ſail from Botany Bay the 6th of May, we 
have only to obſerve, that Captain Cook, during his 
ſtay in the harbour, cauſed the Engliſh colours to be 
diſplayed on ſhore every day, and the ſhip's name and 
the date of the year to be inſcribed on one of the fm 
near the watering place, to perpetuate the memory of 
his tranſactions. | 

Along the coaſt of New South Wales the ſea in all 
parts conceals ſhoals that ſuddenly project from the 
ſhore, and rocks that abruptly riſe like a pyramid from 
the bottom for an extent of 22 degrees latitude, more 
than 1300 miles. Off Cape Tribulation our bold and 


hitherto fortunate adventurers very nearly eſcaped the 
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miſeries of ſhipwreck; for on the roth of June 1770, 
at eleven o'clock at night, the ſhip ſuddenly ſtruck 
againſt a coral rock and became immoveable, except 
by the heaving of the ſurge, which beat her againſt the 
crags of the rock upon which ſhe lay, and cauſed fo 
violent a concuſſion, that it was with the utmoſt diffi- 
culty the ableſt man on board could ſtand upon his legs. 
At length, after a ſeries of hardſhips, fatigue and danger, 
they were happily delivered, and the river which afford- 
ed them relief in this emergency was named Endeavour 
River. 

Captain Cook, being reſolved to determine whether 
this country did or did not join to New Guinea, in 
effecting his deſign braved ſuch dangers as would have 
appalled the reſolution of any man whoſe ſpirit for diſ- 
covery had not abſorbed all regard to perſonal ſafety. 
After much inveſtigation he found the two countries to 
be divided by a narrow fea, which he therefore called 
Endeavour Straits. | 

The moſt northern promontory of the country is 
York Cape, in 142 degrres eaſt longitude; 10 degrees 
37 minutes ſouth latitude. On a ſmall iſland our 
countryman took poſſeſſion of the whole eaſtern 
coaſt in right of his Majeſty King George the Third, by 
the name of New South Wales, on which account the 
iſland received the name of Poſſeſſion Iſland. Here 
the few inhabitants that were ſeen, both men and 
women, were allo ſtark naked. Endeavour Straits, be- 
fore mentioned, are ten leagues long from north-eaſt 
to ſouth-welt, and about five leagues broad. The 
north-eaſt entrance of this paſſage is formed by New 
Holland, and the ſouth-eaſt by an aſſemblage of iſlands, 
which have been called the Prince of Wales's Iſlands, 
and probably extend near to New Guinea. Monſieur 
de Bougainville the celebrated French navigator who 
came juſt at the entrance of theſe ſtraits to the moſt 
ſouth-eaſt parts of New Guinea, called that ſea, © The 
Gulph of the Louſiade,“ the ſtraits ſince navigated by 
Captain Cook being not then known to exiſt. 
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Particular deſcription of Van Diemen's Land, the ſouthern 
extremity of New Holland, with remarks on the perſons, 
manners, cuſtoms, language, and character of the natives, 
and the ſeveral productions of the country, 


HE fpirit of diſcovery ſtill prevailing in Great 

Britain, as an object worthy the proſecution of a 
commercial people, the ſucceſs of the former circum- 
navigators, viz, Byron, Wallis, and Carteret gave birth 
to a far more extenſive plan carried into execution by 
Cook. But that 8 might be left unattempted, 
movgh much had Pren already done, the ſame com- 
mander, whoſe profcſſional ſkill could only be equalled 
by the perſevering diligence with which he had exerted 
it in the courſe of his former reſearches, was called upon 
once more to reſume, or rather to complete; the ſurvey 
of the globe 

Accordingly another voyage was undertaken in 
1776, in the courle of which he again viſited the coaſt 
of New Holland, which He approached from the 
ſouthward. On the 24th of January, 1779, he fell in 
with Van Diemen's Land, and on the 26th anchored in 
Adventure Bay, in latitude 43 degrees, 21 minutes 
ſouth, being about five degrees more to the ſouthward 
than that part of the land which he firſt ſaw in his courſe 
from New Zealand in the year 1770. Before we pro- 
cced to relate the particular tranſactions of our modern 
navigators, we deem it proper to ſet forth the firſt ac- 
count of the country now under conſideration upon its 
diſcovery. 

Captain Abel Janſen Taſman having been ſent fron 
Batavia for the expreſs purpoſe of making a perfect 
turyey of this country, in Auguſt 1642, found himſelf, 
on the 6th of November following, in latirude 49 de- 
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of weather then determining him to ſtand towards the 
north eaſt, on the 24th of the ſame month, being in the 
latitude of 42 deg. 25 min. ſouth, longitude 163 deg. 
50 min. he Gord Land lying eaſt ſouth-eaſt, 


which he called Van Diemen's land. On the iſt of 


December he anchored in a Bay, which he called the 
Bay of Frederic Henry. 
He heard, or at leaſt fancied he heard, the ſound 
of people upon the ſhore, but ſaw no perſon. The moſt 
remarkable and worthy of obſervation, were two trees, 
of two fathoms, or two fathoms and a half in girth, and 
60 or 65 feet high, from the root to the branch. 
They had cut with a flint a kind of ſteps in the bark, 
in order to climb up to the birds neſts. The ſteps 
were at the diſtance of five feet from each other, from 
whence it was concluded, either that thoſe people were 
of prodigious ſize, or that they have ſome way of climb- 
ing trees unknown to Europeans. In one of the trees 


the lips were fo freſh, that it was judged they could” 


not have been cut above four days. A noiſe heard reſem- 


- bled that of ſome ſort of a trumpet ; it ſeemed to be 


at no great diſtance, but no living creature was ſeen 
notwithſtanding. The marks of wild beaſts were per- 
ceived in the ſand ; they reſembled thoſe of a tyger, 
or ſome ſuch creature. Some gum, and likewiſe ſome 
lack, were gathered from the trees. Smoak was ob- 
ſerved in ſeveral places; nothing more was done, how- 
ever, than ſetting up a poſt, on which every one pre- 
ſent cut his name and his mark, and upon which the. 
commander Taſman hoiſted a flag. But, to return. 

The natives, ho firſt preſented themſelves to view 
at the woodi1nz-place, were = men and a boy. They 
approached with great confidence, none of them hav- 
ing any weapons but one, ho had a fhort ſtick pointed 
at one end. Our countrymen deſcribe them as of 
middling ſtature, and ſomewhat lender, their hair black 
and woolly, and their fkin alſo black. They were 
entirely naked, with large punctures or ridges ; ſome 
in curved and others in ſtrait lines, on different parts of 
their bodies. They were not diſtinguiſhed by lips re- 
markably thick, nor their noſes ſo flat as the natives 
of Guinea; on the contrary, their features were far 
from being diſagreeable. They had pretty good eyes; 
and their teeth were tolerably even and regular, 
though very dirty. Moſt of them had their hair and 
beards ſmeared with a red ointment, and ſome had 
their faces alſo painted with the ſame compoſition. 
They received the preſents that were made them with- 
out the leaſt appearance of ſatisfaction. When ſome 
bread was given .them, and they were made to un- 
derſtand, that it was to be eaten, they either returned 
or threw it away without ever taſting it. They alſo 
refuſed ſome elephant fiſh ; but accepted ſome birds 
that were preſented, and, in ſuch a manner, as indicat- 
ed they were fond of ſuch food. 

Our countrymen, being deſirous of knowing the uſe 
af the ſtick which one of the Indians carried in his 
hand, made ſigns to them to ſhew them, on which one 
of them took aim at a piece of wood ſet up as a mark, 
at the diſtance of about twenty yards; but, after re- 
peated trials, he was ſtill wide from the object. 

A dead calm prevented the ſhips from failing ; the 
commander {ſent parties on ſhore to cut wood and 
graſs, and accompanied the wooding party himſelf. As 
ſeveral of the natives had been obſerved ſauntering 
on the ſhore, and thereby indicated they had no ap- 
prehenſion of injury; but, on the contrary, were de- 
ſirous of maintaining an intercourſe, it was natural for 
him to wiſh to be pretent on the occaſion. 

The party had not becn long landed, before about 
twenty of them, men and boys, joined them, without 
expreſſing the leaſt fear or diſtruſt. One of this com- 
pany was diſtinguiſhed not only by his deformity, 
bur the drollery f his geſtures, and the ſeeming hu- 
mour of his ſpe: ches, which, however, could not be 
underſtood by thoſe for whofe entertainment they 
were ſuppoſed to be exhibited, Their language ap- 
peared to be different from that ſpoken by the inha- 
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bitants of the more northern parts of this countr 
explored in a former voyage, which is not extraordi- 
nary, ſince theſe our navigators ſaw now, and thoſe they 
then viſited, differed in many other reſpects. Some 
of the preſent groupe wore round their necks three or 
four folds of fall cord, made of the fur of ſome 
animal; others had narrow ſlips of the kanguroo ſkin 
round their ancles. They were each of them pre- 
ſented with a ſtring of beads and a model, and ſeemed 
to receive them with ſome ſatisfaction. They did not 
appear to ſet any value on iron, or even to know the 


- uſe of fiſh-hooks, though it is more than probable 


they were acquainted with ſome method of catching 
fiſh. 

Some deſerted habitations were obſerved near the 
head of the bay. There were little ſheds or hovels, 
built of ſticks, and covered with the bark of trees. 
There appeared evident ſigns of their abode in the 
trunks of large trees, which had been hallowed by fire, 
moſt probably for this very purpoſe. In or near all 
theſe habitations, and wherever there was an heap of 
ſhells, there remained the marks of fire, an indubi- 
table proof that they do not eat their food raw. 

Soon after the commander left the ſhore, feveral wo- 
men and children made their appearance, and were 
introduced, by the men, to Lieutenant King. Theſe 
females wore a kanguroo ſkin, in the ſame ſhape as it 
came from the animal, over their ſhoulders, the only 
uſe of which ſeemed to be to ſupport their children on 
their backs ; for it left thoſe parts uncovered which 
modeſty directs us to conceal. In all other reſpects 
they were as naked as the men, and as black, and their 
bodies marked with ſcars in the fame manner. They 
differed, however, in having their heads ſhaved, ſome 
of them being completely ſhorn, others only on one ſide, 
while the reſt of them had the upper part of the head 
ſhaved, leaving a very narrow circle of hair all round 
ſomewhat reſembling the tonſure of the Romiſh eccleſi- 
aſticS, Many of the children had pleaſing features; 
but of the perſons of the women, eſpecially thoſe ad- 
anced in years, a leſs favourable report was made. 
Some of the gentlemen paid their addreſſes to them, 
and made liberal offers; but they were rejected with 
rear diſdain; whether from a ſenſe of virtue, or fear 
of diſpleaſing their men, cannot be determined. That 
this gallantry was not very agreeable to the latter is 
evident; for an elderly man, as ſoon as he obſerved it, 
ordered -all the women and children to retire, which 
they obeyed, though ſome ſhewed a degree of reluc- 
tance. It is here to be obſerved, that the people now 
ſeen differed, particularly in the texture of the hair, 
from the natives of the more northern parts of this 
country. 

Van Diemen's Land had been twice viſited before. 
In the beginning of our account, it is ſet forth to have 
been ſo named by Taſman, who diſcovered it in No- 


vember 1642. From that time it had eſcaped all far- 


ther notice by European navigators, till Captain Fur- 
neaux touched at it in March 1773. Captain Cook ob- 
ſerves, that if the whole of the country now deſcribed 
does not deſerve the name of a continent, it is, by far, 
the largeſt iſland in the univerſe. 

The land, for the moſt part, is of a good height, 
agreeably diverſified with hills and vallies, and exhibits, 
upon the whole, a verdant appearance.. It abounds 
with wood, and, from what was met with in Adven- 
ture Bay, ſeems not ill ſupplied with water; for plenty 
was found in three or four places in this bay. The 
beſt, or what is moſt convenient for ſhips that touch 
here, is a rivulet, which is one of ſeveral that fall into 
a pond that lies behind a beach at the head of the bay. 
It there mixes with the ſea water; ſo that it muſt be 
taken up above this pond, which may be done wiy- 
out any great trouble. In ſeveral places fire-wood is 
to be procured with great eaſe. 

As Mr. Anderſon, ſurgeon of the Reſolution, (a per- 
ſon well verſed not only in thoſe ſubjects which relate 


to his own profeſſion, but things in general,) with his 
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licence, ſpent the ſmall time the ſhips remained 
1 8 in examining the country, we ſhall 
reſent our readers with his remarks on the inhabitants 
and their language, and his account of the natural pro- 
ductions of the country; which are to the following 


rt. : 
Pe Phere is a beautiful ſandy beach, about two miles 


** 


„by the particles waſhed by the ſea from a 
SE fins wide Gl Nos: This beach is well adapted 
for hauling æ feine: behind it is a plain, with a black- 
iſh lake; Out of which were caught, by angling, ſome 


fallen trees. 
E The ſoil on the flat land, and on the lower part of 


the hills, is ſandy, or conſiſts of a yellowiſh mould, and, 
in ſome parts, of a reddiſh clay ; but farther up the hills 
it is of a grey tough caſt. The country, upon the 
whole, bears many marks of being very dry, and the 
heat appears to be great. - 

No mineral bodies, or ſtones of any other than the 
white ſand ſtone, already mentioned, were obſerved, 
nor were there any vegetables found that afforded ſub- 
ſiſtence for man. 

The foreſt trees are all of one kind, and, in general, 
quite ſtrait; they bear cluſters of ſmall white flow- 


The principal plants are a ſpecies of gladiolus, ruſh, 
bell-flower, ſamphire, wood-ſorrel, milk-wort and Job's 
tears, with a few others peculiar to the place. 

The only animal of the quadruped kind ſeen diſtinct- 
ly, was a ſpecies of opoſſum, about twice the ſize of a 
large rat. The kanguroo, another animal, found far- 
ther worthward in New Holland, muſt cerainly inhabit 
here, as ſome of the natives had pieces of their ſkins. 

There are ſeveral ſorts of birds; but all fo ſcarce 
and ſhy; that it is plain they are harraſſed by the na- 
tives, who chiefly ſubſiſt upon them. In the woods, the 
principal ſorts are large brown hawks or eagles; crows 
nearly the ſame as ours in England; yellowiſh 2 * 


fiſh, rays, nurſes, leather-jackets, white bream, ſoles, 
flounders, gurnards, beſides a fort not recollected 30 
have been Fen before, and which partakes of the na- 
ture, both of a round and a flat-fiſh. 

Upoa the rocks are plenty of muſcles and other ſmall 
ſhell-fiſn; and ſome pretty Meduſa's heads were found 
upon the beach. | 

There is a conſiderable variety of inſets here, though 
they are not numerous. The molt troubleſome are the 


The ſea affords wo variety of fiſh, as the elephant- - 
e 


| 


muſquitoes, and a large black ant, whoſe bite inflifts | 


extreme pain. 


*.* As tbe varinus Articles of information reſpecting the'tx | 


VAN DIEMEN's LAND. © 11 
The natives here met with had little of that fero- 


cious aſpe& common to ſavages; but, on the con- 
trary, ſeemed mild and cheerful, without reſerve, or 


Jealous of ſtrangers. They are devoid almoſt of per- 
ſonal activity and genius, and, in thoſe particulars, 
nearly upon a par with the ' inanimate inhabitants of 
Terra del Fuego, who are ſo deficient in point of inven- 
tion, as not to be capable of making clothing for de- 
fending themſelves fm the- extreme rigour of thei 

climate, though furniſhed with the materials. The 

diſplay indeed ſome ingenuity in their method of cutting 
their arms and bodies in lines of different directions, 


8 bream and trout. The other parts of the country are || raiſed above the ſurface of their ſkins. However, 
— moſtly hilly, and are an entire foreſt of tall trees, ren- their want of curioſity, indifferente for preſents mad 
I dered almoſt impaſſable by ſhrubs, breaks of fern and || them, and general inattention, plainly teſtified they 


are not poſſeſſed of any acuteneſs of underſtanding. 

Their colour is a dull black, ſometimes heightened 
by ſmutting their bodies, as was ſuppoſed from their 
leaving a mark behind on touching any clean ſub- 
ſtance. Their hair is perfectly woolly, and clotted 
with greaſe like that of the Hottentots. Their noſes, 
though flat, are broad and full, and the lower part of 
the on projects conſiderably. Their eyes are of a 
moderate ſize, and thongh not remarkably quick and 
piercing, give the countenance a frank, cheerful and 
pleaſing caſt. Their teeth are not very white, nor well 
ſet, their mouths are rather wide; they wear their beards 
long and clotted with paint. In other reſpects they 
are well proportioned, though the belly projects rather 
too much. 

Their moſt favourite attitude is to ſtand with one 
ſide forward, and one hand graſping acroſs the back 
the oppoſite arm, which, on this occaſion, hangs down 
by the ſide that projects. 8 

Near the ſhore in the bay were obſerved ſome 
wretched conſtructions of ſticks, covered with bark, 
which ſcarcely deſerve the name of huts. They ſeemed, 
indeed, to have been merely PEEL, as many of 
their largeſt trees appeared to have been converted into 
more comfortable and commodious habitations. The 
trunks of theſe were hollowed out by fire to the height 
of ſix or ſeven feet. That they ſometimes dwell in 


: quets, and another ſmall one, which has part of the them was evident from the hearths in the middle, made 
33 head and neck of a moſt beautiful azure colour, and || of clay, round which four or five perſons might ſit, 
_F= was thence named motacilla cyanea, On the ſhore || Theſe places of ſhelter are rendered durable by their 
 - were ſeveral gulls, black oyſter-catchers or ſea-pies, || leaving one fide of the tree ſound, ſo that it continues 
gd — and plovers of a ſtone colour, with a black hood, growing as luxuriantly as thoſe which remain un- 
2 About the pond or lake behind the beach, a few wild J touched. | 

1 ducks were ſeen, and ſome ſhags were obſerved to From a variety of circumſtances it ſeems evident that 

7＋ pearch upon the high leafleſs trees near the ſhore. the natives of Van Diemen's Land originate from the 
8 Some blackiſh ſnakes 8 large were ſeen in the || ſtock with thoſe of the northern parts of New Holland. 
VS woods, and a lizard was killed that was fifteen inches If in ſome, or many inſtances they vary, the difference 
2 long and ſix round, beautifully clouded with black and || may reaſonably be conſidered to ariſe from diſtance of 
— yellow. place, entire ſeparation, diverſity of climate, and length 


of time. The operation of all theſe concurring cauſes 
will account for greater differences, both as to perſons, 
manners, and cuſtoms, than thoſe deſcribed between the 
natives of Van Diemen's Land and thoſe in Captain 
Cook's firſt voyage. That there is not a reſemblance 
in their language is an argument eaſily obviated: it 
ſhall then ſuffice to remark, that though agreement of 
language amon 2 living at a diſtance from each 
other may be adduced as a ſtrong proof of their hav- 
ing ſprung from one common ſource; diſagreement of 
language 1s by no means a proof of the contrary. 


4 
4 4 
+47 #7.3 
+ 'Y * 


tries of New Holland, New Zealand, New 


Caledonia, New Hebrides, Friendly and Society II nds, Otaheite, Owhyce, Sandwich Iſlands, &c, 
are equally important and entertaining, «we judged it expedient to preſent them to our Readers in an 
abſtrafted point of view, and have therefore reſerved a ſpace for the inſertion of Norfolk, and the other ſcat- 
tered Iſlands, thai have been diſcovered between the Equator and the Southern Tropic, which we ſhall enumerate 
and deſcribe together according to the moſt modern and accurate accounts. . 
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SEHCTION--L 
Diſcovery. Deſcription of the country as to ſituation, 


extent, ſoil, climate, mountains, &c. Oe, : 


AS MAN, a Dutch navigator, mentioned on a 
former occaſion, diſcovered this high mountainous 
country in the year 1462. He coaſted the eaſtern 
part from latitude 34 to 43 degrees, Meeting with a 
very hoſtile reception from the natives, as ſoon as he 
came to anchor, he thought it prudent to weigh with- 
out ſo much as attempting to land; but gave the ap- 
pellation of Murderer's Bay to the road in which he 
dropped anchor, and the general name of New Zea- 
land to the whole country, at that period ſuppoſed to 
be part of a ſouthern continent. | 
New Zealand has been repeatedly viſited by Captain 
Cook, firſt in 1769, in the cloſe of which and the be- 
ginning of the enſuing year, he coaſted the country 
during a ſpace of ſix months, and found it to conſiſt of 
two large iſlands divided by a paſſage, (now called 
Cook's Straits) about four or five leagues broad, and 
lying nearly north and ſouth of each other, between 
the latitudes of 34 degrees 22 minutes and 47 degrees 
25 minutes ſouth, and between the longitude of 166 
and 180 degrees eaſt. The ſame navigator viſited it 
again in 1773, and for the third time in 1774. 


Theſe two iſlands gzeqagarly of the ſame extent, and 
taken together as bag, bb Britain, having many 
ſmall iſlands about them. Ihe northernmoſt is called 
by the natives Eahei-nomarve, and the ſouthernmoſt 
Tovy or Tovai-Pocnammoo. The latter is moſtly 
hilly, and, to appearance, barren and thinly inhabited ; 
but the former, though very mountainous, 1s tolerably 
fertile, and can boaſt of a rivulet running through every 
valley. Though thele vallies do not abound with 
wood, yet, from the apparent nature of the foil, it was 
the opinion of our ingenious and ſpeculative country- 
man, that every kind of European grain would flouriſh 
here, and that through the exertion of induſtry in cul- 
tivation, not only the neceſlarics but luxuries of life 
might he obtained in rich variety, The climate, upon 
the whole, is {aid to be more temperate than that of 
England, from the vegetables that were found grow- 
ing there in the winter ſeaſon, | 

Captain Cook, during the courſe of his ſix months 
circuit, in which he fully explored the coaſts of both 
iNands, gave names to 1:veral bays, rivers, and other 
parts of thoſe coaſts, from remarkable characters and 
various occurring circumſtances, For inſtance, he 
called the firſt place where he anchored Poverty Bay, 
becauſe no neceſſaries were found there but Wood. 
The next port he made was named Mercury Bay, be- 
cauſe an obſervation was there made of the Tranſit of 
Mercury over the Sun; it is ſituated in latitude 36 
degrees 57 minutes, The river that empties itſelf at 
the head of Mercury Bay was called 'The River 


Thames, from its apparent reſemblance to our river of 


that name; and its banks are pointed out as the moſt 
advantageous {pot in theſe iſlands for planting a colony. 
The Bay of Iflands, lying more to the northward, de- 
rives its appellation from the great number of iſlands 
contiguous and from its ſeveral harbours, which are 
equally ſafe and commodious. 
North Cape, or Cape North, fo called from its ſitua- 
tion, is the northern extremity of land on the Ifland 
Eahci-nomarve. The coaſt along the weſtern ſhore 
was called, The Deſert Coaſt, and a peak remarkably 
high, of moſt majeſtic appearance, and from the ſpace 


A NEW ROYAL axp AUTHENTIC SYSTEM or UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY, 


which the ſnow occupies on it, ſuppoſed to be not 
much inferior to the Peak of Teneriffe, named Mount 
Egmont, and the ſhore under it, forming a large cape, 
received the appellation of Cape Egmont. 

The ſouthern iſland was as accurately ſurveyed as 
the northern. Here likewiſe, from the cauſes above- 
mentioned, names were given to ſeveral parts, as 
Banks's Iſland, Cape Saunders, The Traps, Duſky Bay, 
Admiralty Bay, &c. &c. | 

In Queen Charlotre's Sound, (in which 1s ſituated 
Murdercr's Bay, ſo called by Taſman) was diſco- 
vered a fine ſtream of excellent water, and wood in 
abundance. The inhabitants, who ſcarcely excceded 
four hundred in number, were diſperſed along the ſhore; 
they are poorer than the inhabitants of other parts of 
the country, their ground is uncultivated, their chief 
food is fiſh and fearn-roots, and their canog are without 
ornament. The climate here is much milder than that 
of Dufky Bay, and as no froſt was ſeen at the beginning 
of June, almoſt the depth of winter, it is probable that 
it ſeldom freezes here. There were ſome curioſities 
found on the hills and beaches, and from many differ- 
ent appearances, the former exiſtence of a volcano in 
New Zealand was more than conjectured. Queen Char- 
lotte's Sound is particularly eligible as a port and place 
of refreſhment, from the number of anti-ſcorbutic 
plants which grow upon every beach, many of which 
contribute both to health and alimenc. 


SHLTELEESUON' Ih 


Produfions, Vegetable and Animal, as Trees, Plauta, 
[nſetts, Birds, Beaſts, Fijhes, WIC 


ROM the lateſt accounts it appears that the vege- 

table productions of this country ſufficiently indi- 
cate the quality of the ſoil; indeed the ſtrength in vc⸗ 
getation mult be greatly aſſiſted by the temperature of 
the climate. The hills, except a few towards the ſe2, 
are one continued foreſt of lofry trees, which flouryh 
with unconunon vigour; and it was remarked. that 
no country abounded upon the whole ſo much with trees 
and plants that were entirely unknown to the naturaliſts 
of Europe as New Zealand, The ſize, growth and du- 
rability of the timber render it fit for any kind of build- 
Ing. 
The large trees on the hills are chiefly of two ſorts, 
one of them is of the ſize of our largeſt firs, and grows 
nearly in the ſame manner. A decoction of its leaves 
fermented with ſugar or treacle, ſupplies the place of 
ſpruce in making beer, and our countrymen acknow- 
ledged it to be little inferior to American ſpruce beer; the 


other ſort of tree is like a maple, and often grows very 


large, but is only fit for fuel, the wood being too heavy 
tor maſts and Pards, though it was the general opinion, 
that if ſome means could be deviſed to lighten them, 
they would produce maſts ſuperior to thoſe of any 
country in Europe. | 

There was found in Duſky Bay a beautiful tree in 
flower, of the myrtle kind, of which an infuſion was 
drank inſtead of tea, Its leaves are aromatic, aſtringent, 
and have a very pleaſant flavour at the firſt infuſion, 
which is changed to a ſtrong bitter on pouring water on. 


'the leaves a ſecond time. 


A. great variety of trees grow on the flats behind the 
beaches: two or three bear a kind of plumb of the 


ſize of prunes; the one which is yellow is called 


karraca, and the other, which is black, maitao, thouęh 
neither of them afforded a pleaſant taſte, The wocds 
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in many parts were ſo over-run with ſupple jacks, that 
it ws 2 poſſible to force a way through them; 
ſeveral of theſe were fifty or ſixty feet long. 

The moſt profitable plants which this country pro- 
duces are wild cellery and a kind of creſſes, which grow 
in abundance on all parts of the ſea coaſts. "Theſe are 
ſometimes uſed as ſallad or dreſſed as greens, In all 
thoſe ways they are excellent, and, together with the 
fiſh, form a defireable refreſhment. Here is the proper 
mulberry-tree, but extremely rare, and a berry which 
ſerves the natives inſtead of flax and hemp, and exceeds 
all that are made uſe of for ſuch purpoſes in other 
countries. There are two forts of this plant, in one 
kind the flowers are yellow, and in the other, a deep 
red. Of the leaves of theſe plants, with very little 
preparation, the natives make all their common ap- 
parel; of theſe alſo they make all their lines and cor- 
dage for every purpoſe. Theſe are much ſtronger 
than any thing we can make with hemp. This plant 

rows in all places near the fea, and ſometimes a con- 
fiderable way up the hills, in bunches or tufts; being 
perennial it may be cut down to the root every year, 
and requires little care and attendance in the cultivation. 
It is remarked that our botaniſts were greatly tanta- 
lized here by the appearance of numerous trees and 
ſhrubs, which had loſt their flowers and fruits and only 
ſerved to give them an idea of the great profuſion of 
vegetables in this country. e 

There is not a great number of inſects in this coun- 
try. There is a ſort of little crane fly, particularly 
troubleſome in the ſouthern parts during bad weather. 
The ſand fly, the only noxious one, is very numerous 
here, and is almoſt as diſagreeable as the muſquitoe. 
Their bite cauſes a ſwelling and intolerable itching. 
There are ſome butter- flies, two ſorts of dragon- flies, 
ſome ſmall graſshoppers, ſeveral ſorts of ſpiders, ſome 
black ants, and ſcorpion flies, with whoſe chirping the 
woods reſound. There are ſnakes and lizards of an 
enormous ſize, deſcribed as eight feet long, and equal to 


a man's body in circumference. 


The woods abound with birds, ſome very beautiful, 
and moſt of them peculiar to the place. The only bird 
here which reſembles any in Europe is the gannet; 
here are ducks and ſhaggs, but very different from any 
among us; their hawks, owls, and quails differ but 
little. There is a ſmall green bird, almoſt the only 
muſical one to be found here. His melody is fo 
ſweet, and his notes ſo varied, that the liſtener would 
imagine himſelf ſurrounded by a variety of birds, when 
he exerts his vocal powers. From this circumſtance he 
was called, the mocking bird.” 

Here are water hens of a large ſpecies; rails are 
ſcarce in all parts of New Zealand, except at Duſky 
Bay, where they were ſeen in great numbers; alſo cor- 
morants, oyſter-catchers or ſeapies, albatroſſes, ducks, 
penguins, and other forts of the aquatic kind. Five 
ſpecies of ducks were found in Duſky Bay, differing 
from each other in ſize and plumage. Among the 
ſmall birds, are the wattle-bird, the poy-bird, and the 
fantail. Of the fantail there are different ſorts; but 
the body of the moſt remarkable one is ſcarcely larger 
than a good filbert, yet it ſpreads a tail of moſt beau- 
tiful plumage, ſurprizing in extent conſidering its 
ſize. Our late travellers remark, that though it would 


be difficult and fatiguing to follow the birds of ſport on 


account of the quantity of underwood and the climb- 
ing plants, yet by continuing in one place, a fowler may 

oot as many in a day as would ſervę Jſeven or eight 
perſons. The reaſon aſſigned for this obſervation is, 
that theſe birds were ſo little acquainted with mankind 
that they familiarly perched on the neareſt branches and 
hopped even on the ends of the fowling pieces, looking 
at every one that came near them with the greateſt 
curioſity. 

It is remarkable, that in this extenſive country, the 
only quadrupeds which are known are dogs and rats. 
The dogs are of the rough, long haired ſort, with 
pricked 0. and much reſembling the ſhepherd's cur z 

. 23 


rr 70) 13 


they are of different colours, and though kept by the 
natives as a domeſtic animal, pampered and indulged 
with fiſh as food in common with their maſters ; their 
bodies arc afterwards eaten by them, and their ſkins ap- 
plied to various uſes of dreſs and ornament. The 
cuſtom of eating dog's fleſh is partly general among 
the inhabitants of theſe ſouthern climes, and was at 
length adopted by our European navigators as a relief 
from the loathſome taſte of ſalt proviſions. The leg of 
a dog, killed on board one of the ſhips, was roaſted and 
ſerved up at the captain's table, which the company 
through diſuſe could not diſtinguiſh from mutton. 

Many ſorts of fiſh were caught here by the ſeine, and 
amongſt the reſt a ſpecies unknown in Europe, but very 
delicious. Every creek ſwarms with them. Mackarel 
of various kinds were caught in immenſe ſhoals ; but 
the higheſt luxury which the ſea affords here, is the 
lobſter or ſea cray-fiſh, which differs from thoſe in 
Europe in ſeveral particulars. They have a great 
number of prickles on their backs and are red when 
firſt taken out of the water. There are elephant-fiſh, 


mullets, ſoles, flounders, bream, conger-eels, and a fiſh 


of five or ſix pound weight, called by the natives a 
mogge. With the hook and line was caught a blzckiſh 


fiſh called cole-fiſh by the ſeamen, but differing greatly 


from that of the ſame name in Europe. There is alſo 
a ſort of ſmall ſalmon, ſkate, gurnards and nurſes. Theſe 
in general are well flavoured, but the ſmall ſalmon, cole- 
fiſh, and mogge are ſuperior to the other. There 
are vaſt quantities of muſcles among the rocks, many 
cockles in the ſand of the ſmall beaches, and in ſome 
places oyſters, which, though ſmall, have an agreeable 
taſte, together with other ſhell fiſh of various kinds, 
Before we cloſe an account of the natural produc- 
tions of this country, we ſhall remark that there is not 
here any mineral deſerving notice, except a green jaſ- 
er ſtone of which the tools and ornaments of the in- 
CL are made. This is held in high eſtimation 
among them, and they entertain ſome ſuperſtitious no- 
tions about the mode of its generation, but the par- 
ticulars our countrymen could not comprehend, 


SEC III Ik 


Deſcription of the perſons of the inhabitants. Their dreſs, 
habitations, food, utenſils, weapons, canoes, and their 
appurtenances, 


HE number of inhabitants bears no proportion 

to the extent of country. The ſouthern part is 
very thinly inhabited, conſiſting chiefly of wanderers ; 
but the northern 1s better peopled, though the weſtern 
ſide of the iſland is quite a deſert, and the interior 
parts are ſo mountainous that ſcarce any place is inha- 
bited but the ſea coaſts. 

The ſtature of the New Zealanders in general is 
equal to the Europeans, but they are not ſo well form- 
oy eſpecially about the limbs, which are diſtorted by 
ſitting ſo much on their hams, and being dep1ived, by 
the mountainous nature of the country, from uſing that 
kind of exerciſe which would render the body ſtraight 
and well- propartioned. Some, however, are well made, 
vigorous and active, and have a good ſhare of adroit- 
neſs and manual dexterity, 


Their complexion in general is brown, though not 


deeper than that of a Spaniard who has been expoſed 
to the heat of the ſun, They ere rather darker in the 
ſouthern iſland. Their faces are commonly round, 
their lips rather full, and their noſes (though not flat) 
large towards the point. Their eyes are large, their 
teeth broad and irregular, their hair in general black, 
ſtrong and ſtraight, commonly cut ſhort on the hinder 
part, and the reſt tied on the crown of the head. The 
countenance of the young 1s generally free and open, 
but in many of the men it has a ſerious or ſullen caſt. 
The men are larger than the women, who are not re- 
markable for any peculiar graces either of. form or 
feature; but their voices are exceeding ſoft and har- 
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monious, by which they are chiefly diſtinguiſhed, the 
dreſs of both ſexes being nearly the ſame. Like the 
women of other countries, they have a chearfulnefs ſu- 
perior to the men, and a greater flow of animal ſpi- 
Tits. 

They have a garment made of ſilky flax, about five 
feet in length and four in breadth. This appears to be 
their principal manufacture, which is performed by 
knotting, Two corners of this garment paſs over the 
ſhoulders, and they faſten it on the breaft with that 
which covers the body; it is again faſtened about the 
belly with a girdie made of mat. It js ſometimes 
covered with dog fin or large feathers. Many of them 
wear coats over this garment, extending from the fhoul- 
ders to the heels, The moſt common covering, how- 
ever, is a quantity of the fedgy plant badly manufactur- 
ed, faſtened to a ſtring and thrown over the ſhoulders, 
whence it falls down on all ſides to the middle of the 


thighs. They adorn their heads with feathets, combs of 


bone or wood, pearl ſhells, and the inner ſkin of leaves. 
Both ſexes have their ears ſhit, in which are hung beads, 
pieces of jaſper, or bits of cloth, Some have the 
ſceptum of the noſe bored in e lower part, but no 
ornament was ſcen in it. 

Their tattowing is done very curiouſly, in fpiral and 
other figures, and in many places indented with their 
fkin, ſo as to look like carving; but, at a diftance, it 
appears as if it had been only ſmeared with black paint, 
This tattowing and ſtaining the face 1s peculiar to the 
principal men among them; thoſe of inferior rank, as 
well as women, content themſelves with beſmearing 
their faces with red paint or ochre. The women wear 


necklaces of ſhark's teeth, or bunches of long beads, and 


fome of them have ſmall triangular aprons, adorned 
with feathers or pieces of pearl-ſhells faftened about the 
waiſt with a donble or treble ſet of cords. Their winter 
dreſs is a ſhaggy cloak, called boghee boghee, which 
hang round their necks like a thatch of ſtraw. Their 
cloth is white and as mo as ſilk, worked by hands, 
and wrought as even as if it had been wrought in a 
loom, and is chiefly worn by the men, though ir is 
made by women, who alfo carry burthens and do all the 
drudgery. | 

As many families erected their huts cloſe to the ſpots 
where our countrymen fixed their temporary abode, they 
had a full view of them, and expreſſed ſurprize at the 
facility with which they build them. They have been 
feen to erect above twenty of them on a ſpot of ground 
which was covered with plants and ſhrubs not an hour 
before. The ſavages had no ſooner leaped from the 
canoes, than they tore up the ſhrubs and plants from the 
ground they had fixed on, and put up ſome part of the 
framing of a hut. Thefe huts are ſufficiently calcu- 
lated for affording ſhelter from the rain and wind, and 
are built contiguous to each other. The beſt ſeen was 
built in the manner of one of our country barns, and 
was about ſix feet in height, fifteen in breadth and 
thirty-three in length. The infide was ſtrong and re- 
gular, well faſtened by means of withes, &c. and painted 
red and black, At one end it has a hole ſerving as a 
door to creep out at, near which isa ſquare hole, which 
ſerves both for window and chimney. Under this par- 
ticular we introduce a brief account of their hippahs, or 
tortified villages, which are very remarkable. 

They are ſtrong holds, erected on rocks, and ſecured 
on the land fide by a bank, a ditch, and an high paling 
within the ditch. Some have out-works curioſly con- 
ſtructed. Theſe places ſeem only to be the occaſional a- 
bodes of the natives in caſe of danger from their ene- 
mies; for as ſoon as their ſtate of tranquillity returns, 
they quit theſe heights for the level country. 

Their chief food is fiſh, which they catch with differ- 
ent kinds of nets, or wooden fifh-hooks pointed with 
bone, but made in fo extraordinary a manner, that it 
appears aſtoniſhing how they can anſwer ſuch a purpoſe. 
They ſhewed themſelves more expert. fiſhermen than 
any of their European viſitants, nor were any of the 


methods practiſed by our people equal to theirs. They 
L 


1 


dreſs their fiſh by roaſting; or rather baking, them, be- 
ing entirely ignorant of the art of boiling. It is thus 
they alſo dreſs the root of the large fern-tree, in a hole 
prepared for that purpoſe + when dreſſed, they ſplit it 
and find a glutinous ſubſtance within, not unlike ſagg 
powder, The ſmaller fern-root ſeems to be their ſub- 
ſtitute for bread; being dried and carried about with 
them, together with great quantities of dried fiſh, when 
they go far from their habitations. 

Their only liquor is water, and they conſtantly refuſed 
to touch either wine or brandy, when on board the Eu- 
ropean veſſels, and drank pure water or ſweetened with 


ſugar, though they partook very freely of the proviſions 


that were put on the table. | 

They are repreſented as filthy in their feeding as in 
their perſons, which often emit a very offenſive efflu- 
via, from the quantity of greaſe about them, and from 
their never waſhing their garments. _ | 

For an uncivilized people, their 1ngenuity claims 
notice; as, without the aſſiſtance of metal tools, they 
make every thing by which they procure their ſubſiſ- 
tence, cloathing and warlike weapons, with neatneſs, 
ſtrength and convenience. Their chief mechanical 
tools are the adze and axe, made of hard black ſtone, 
chiſſels of human bone, or fragments of jafper. They 
eſteem their axes the moſt valuable of their poſſeſſions, 
nor will part with one of them upon any conſideration; 
They have baſkets of various kinds and ſizes, made 
of wicker-work. The making of nets ſeems to be the 
ſtaple manufacture of thoſe parts of the country which 
were viſited. Theſe nets are of a circular form, ex- 
tended by two hoops, and about ſeven or eight feet in 
diameter; the top is open, and they faſten ſea-ears to 
the bottom as a bait. They let down this net, ſo as to 
lie upon the ground; and when they imagine fiſh enough 
are collected over it, they draw up by a gentle motion, 
ſo that the fiſh riſe with i ſcarcely ſenſible that they are 
lifted, till they come neaf the ſurface of the water, and 
— a ſudden jerk brijhgs them with the net into the 

oat. 

They have a ſingular taſte for carving, which muſt be 
admitted as their maſter-piece. This appears on the 
moſt trifling things: the ornaments on the heads of 
ſome of their canoes not only diſplay much deſign, but 
execution. Their tools in general are very awkward. 
A ſhell, a piece of flint or jaſper, is their ſubſtitute for 
a knife, and a ſhark's tooth fixed on the end of a piece 
of wood is their augur. 

Their chief weapons are ſpears or lances, darts, bat- 
tle-axes, and the patoo-patoo. The ſpear is fourteen 
or fifteen feet long, pointed at both ends, and ſome- 
times headed with bone. They are graſped by the mid- 
dle, ſo that the part behind balancing that before makes 
a puſh more difficult to be parried than that of a wea- 
pon which 1s held by the end. The patoo-patoo is 
formed like a pointed battledore with a ſhort handle 
and ſharp edges, and deſigned for cloſe fighting : through 
the handle there 1s a ſtring to rwiſt round the hand when 
the weapon is uſed. The patoo-patoo is worn in the 
girdle, as a conſiderable military ornament, and ſeldom 
ails of doing execution. 

The chiefs carry about them a ſtaff of diſtinction, 
generally the rib of a whale, ornamented round the top 
with carving, dog-ſkin and feathers, like our halderts. 


Sometimes this ſtaff is meerly a ſtick about fix feet long, 


adorned in the ſame manner, and inlaid with a ſhell 
reſembling mother-of-pearl. 

The New Zealanders diſplay ingenuity in the con- 
ſtruction of their canoes, which are of different ſizes, 
and much reſemble the New England whale-boat. Some 
of the largeſt ſort ſeem to be built for war, being near 
leventy feet long, five feet broad, and three feet and an 
half deep. They have a ſharp bottom, conſiſting of 
three trunks of trees hollowed, of which that in the 
middle is the longeſt. The fide-planks are fixty-two 


feet long in one piece, and not deſpicably carved in 


bas relief; the head is till more richly adorned with 
carving, 'The gunwale boards are likewiſe frequently 
orna- 
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New Drscoventes.} N E W 

awonted with tufts of white feathers placed upon a 
ro port Their boats are wn by Lege 
about * feet long, neatly made, the blade being oo , 
-vinted at the bottom and gradually loſing its oval nn 
in the handle. They make their ſtrokes with thoſe pa « 
dles with incredible quickneſs, and keep time ſo exactly 
that all the rowers ſeem actuated by one common un 
pulſe. Sails of matting fixed _ upright, between two 
poles, are ſometimes uſed ; but they can make no ray 
with theſe, unleſs it be HY before the wind. he 
ſmaller canoes were no other) than trunks of trees, in- 
tended wholly for fiſhing, without either convenience 
or ornament, The New Zealanders are by no means 
expert in navigation, their knowledge being wholly 
confined to what is called plain-ſailing; 


BECTION: I, 
Diſpoſition and cuſtoms of the inhabitants of New Zea- 


land. Their ſkill in agriculture; innate feroctly ; 
horrid cruelties ; incidental diſeaſes ; religious tenets, 
Ec. Sc. 


ERPETUAL diviſions prevail amongſt the na- 
tives of this country, who live under continual ap- 
prehenſions of being deſtroyed by each other; moſt of 
their tribes having, as they think, ſuſtained injuries from 
ſome other tribe, which they are over-eager to revenge, 
They generally ſteal upon the adverſe party in the 
night ; and if they chance to find them unguarded, which 
ſeldom happens, they put every one to death without 
diſtinction, not ſparing even women or children. When 
they have compleated the inhuman maſſacre, they either 
gorge themſelves on the ſpot, or carry, off as many bo- 
dies as they can, and feaſt on them at home with the 
moſt horrid acts of brutality, If they are diſcovered 
before they have time to execute their ſanguinary pur- 
poſe, they uſually ſteal off again ; and ſometimes they 
are purſued and attacked by the adverſe party in 
their turn. They never give quarter, ſo that the van- 
uiſhed muſt truſt to flight alone for ſafety. From this 
fats of perpetual hoſtility, and this deſtructive mode 
of carrying it on, a New Zealander acquires ſuch ha- 
bitual vigilance and circumſpection, that he is ſcarce 
ever off his guard ; indeed, they have the moſt powerful 
motives to be vigilant. „ 

Though the inhabitants of the ſouthern iſle in parti- 
cular lead a wandering kind of life, and ſeem to be 
under no regular kind of government, the head of each 
tribe is reſpected, and, on ſome occaſions, commands 
obedience, Thoſe of the northern iſle acknowledge a 
ſovereign to whom great reſpect is paid, and by whom 
juſtice is probably adminiſtered. The European viſit- 
ants were given to underſtand that they poſſeſſed their 
authority by inheritance. 

With reſpe& to the different employments of the 
men and women of this country, it ſhould ſeem that the 
former till the ground, make nets, catch birds, and fiſh 
with nets and lines. The women dig up fern-roots, 
collect lobſters and other ſhell-fiſn in the ſhallow 
waters near the beach, dreſs the food and weave cloth. 

Reſpect is paid to old men among them, who may 
be ſuppoſed to owe their conſequence to the long ex- 
perience they have gained; but their chiefs are ſtrong, 
qa young men, in the prime and flower of their 
ife. 

Though the ferocity of theſe people is evident from 
inſtances already mentioned, it will a pear more glar- 
ing in their cruelties towards ſome of our countrymen 
in the year 177 3. 

The two ſhips commanded by the Captains Cook and 
Furneaux having parted company, and not happening 
to join again, ſome time after the departure of Captain 
Cook, Captain Furneaux arrived in the mon of 
December in Queen Charlotte's Sound.---While he lay 
there, a cutter with two petty officers and eight fea- 
men being ſent up a creck to procure wood and wa- 
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ter; not retiirning; the day following a boat was ſent 
with an officer in queſt of them. They were ſoon a- 
larmed by the fight of ſome parts of the cutter, and 
ſome ſhoes; one of which was known to belong to a 
midſhipman who was one of the party : preſently a piece 
of meat was found; which at firſt was ſuppoſed to be 
ſome of the ſalted meat belonging to the cutter's crew; 
but on cloſer examination; it was found to be freſh. 
Several . baſkets lay on the beach tied up, which they 
eagerly cut open, and found to contain roaſted fleſh and 
fern-roots; which ſerved them for bread:' On farther 
ſearch many ſhoes were found, and a hand, which was 
immediately known to belong to a forecaſtleman, it 
being marked with the initial letters of his name with an 
inſtrument, by a native of Otaheite. Many other gc- 
ticles were found, till having ſearched in vain in every 
part of the beach for the cutter, a ſhocking ſpectacle 
ſuddenly W to their view. Here were Kei 
the heads, hearts and lungs of ſeveral of the unhappy 
men who had been maſſacred by the natives, and dogs 
were ſeen devouring their entrails. The ſailors ſtood 
aghaſt, ſtruck 45 at the ſight, and with im- 
precations vowed revenge, which was ſoon executed by 
firing and killing many of the ſavages, and deſtroy- 
ing all the canoes that lay on the beach. 

Notwithſtanding the divided ſtate in which theſe people 
live, and the ferocity evident in divers inſtances in their 
diſpoſition, our countrymen had an opportunity of re- 
marking, not only their perſonal ſubordination, but ſome 
proofs of their hoſpitalityx 

Going on ſhore in ſearch of the natural productions of 
the country, two very ingenious gentlemen accidentally 
fell in with an agreeable Indian Emily, The principal 
were a widow and a darling ſon about ten years old. 
The widow was mourning for her huſband, according 
to their cuſtom, with tears of blood, and the child, by 
the death of the father, was become proprietor of a 
diſtrict of land. The widow and her Pn were fitting 
upon mats, and the reſt of the family, to the ee. 
16 or 17 of both ſexes, ſat round them in the open 
air; for they did not appear to have any home or other 
ſhelter from the weather, the inclemencies of which 
cuſtom had enabled them to endure without any laſting 
inconvenience. It was remarked that their whole be- 
haviour was obliging, affable, and unſuſpicious. They 
preſented their viſitants with a fiſh, anda brand of fire to 
dreſs it, and importuned them to ſtay till morning, which 
ay - Wag have done, had they not expected the veſſel 
to 1all. 

When our Britiſh navigators firſt explored theſe parts, 
the firſt inhabitants they ſaw were a man and two wo- 
men. The man ſtood with a battle-axe and club in his 
hand, on the rocky point of an iſland, and called to the 
commander and other who were paſſing near him in a 
boat. The women were behind him, each with a long 
ſpear in her hand. His ſalutation was anſwered in the 
language of Otaheite, Tayo barre mai ;” Friend, come 
hither. He did not, however, ſtir from his poſt ; but 
held a long ſpeech, frequently ſwinging round his club, 
on which he leaned at other times. The commander 
landed on the rock alone. The poor native gave evi- 
dent tokens of fear, but ſtood however firm on the ſame 
ſpot. The commander went up to him and embraced 
him, according to the cuſtom of the country, by joining 
noſes. This token of amity diſpelled all apprehen- 
ſions on the part of the natives. The man received the 
preſents that were made him, and the two women joined 
company. One of them had a prodigious excreſcence 
re upper lip, and was in every reſpect remarkably 
ugly. 

On a renewal of the viſit the next day, the natives 
received all the articles that were offeted them with great 
indifference, except hatchets and ſpike nails; in return 
for which, Oey parted with ſeveral of their ornaments 
and weapons, but did not ſeem inclined to part with 
their ſpears, A good underſtanding being now eſta- 
bliſhed, the next time our countrymen viſited. them, 
they found them dreſſed out in the higheſt taſte of the 


country, 
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country. Their hair was combed, tied to the crown 
of che head, and anointed with oil or greaſe; white fea- 
chers were flack at the top; ſome had fillets of white 
feathers all round the head, and others wore pieces of 
an albatroſs ſkin with the fine down in their ears. A 
cloak of red baize was preſented to the chief, in return 
for which he gave the commander a. pato0-patoo, 
which he drew from his fide : it was a ſhort club made 
of fiſh bone. . | 

A man and young woman being prevailed on to come 
on board, the former, before he left the ſhore, broke off 
a ſmall green branch from a buſh, walked on with it in 
his hand, and having ſtruck the ſhip's fide with it ſeve- 
ral times, began to recite a kind of ſpeech or prayer, 
which ſeemed to have regular cadences, and to be ar- 
ranged in metre as a poem. It Jaſted two or three mi- 
nutes, and when over, he threw the branch into the main 
chain, and went on board. His manner of delivering 
ſolemn orations and making peace is practiſed by all 
nations in the South Seas, as appears from the teſtimo- 
nies of various voyagers. 

Every thing they ſaw excited the curioſity both of the 
girl and the man: they were particularly pleaſed to find 
the uſe of chairs, and that they might be removed from 
place to place; but it was not poſſible to fix their atten- 
tion to any one thing for a ſingle monent. 

Of all the various preſents that were made the man, 
hatchets and ſpike nails {till continued to be moſt valu- 
able in his eyes; theſe he never would ſuffer to go out of 
his hands after he had once laid hold of them, whereas 
he would lay many other articles careleſsly down, and 
at laſt leave them behind him. They could not be pre- 
vailed upon to eat any thing ; but paſſed ſome compli- 
ments on our countrymen according to their own forms 
and cuſtoms. 

In a ſhort time an acquaintance was cultivated with a 
few more of the natives, who ſeemed to be the only inha- 
bitants in this part of the country. Theſe coveted the 

oſſeſſion of every thing they ſaw, or could lay their 
as on, except muſkets, which they would not touch, 
having learnt to dread them as inſtruments of death, 
from the deſtruction they had ſeen them make among 
the wild fow]. | 

The diſpoſition of theſe people is very remarkable, as, 
if they had not diſcovered themſelves, and thereby made 
the firſt advances, they might with great eaſe have kept 
themſelves concealed ; but a certain openneſs and ho- 
neſty appeared ſtrongly to mark their character; for had 
they been inclined to treachery, they would have endea- 
voured to have cut off ſmall parties that were frequently 
diſperſed in different parts of the woods, in which they 
might have been but too ſucceſsful. | 

As a diſplay of che diſpoſition of theſe people in par- 
ticular, and the attraction of novelty in general, we ſhall 
ſubjoin ſome anecdotes, which, it is preſumed, will con- 
duce to the entertainment of our readers. 

A New Zealander came on board an European veſ- 
ſel when ſhe lay in Queen Charlotte's Sound, accom- 
panied by his ſon and daughter. Being introduced into 
the cabbin, the ſon was preſented by the captain with 
divers trinkets, and drefled out in one of his own white 
ſhirts. Unable to withſtand the impulſe of puerile va- 
nity, he ran upon deck in order to ſhew his finery to his 
countrymen. An old he-goat, conceiving a kind of ga- 
pricious diſlike to the ludicrous figure of poor Khoaa, 
(for that was the boy's name) aſſailed him, and raiſing 
himfclf on his hind legs, with one butt of his head, laid 
him proſtrate on the deck, The father, amazed to ſee 
the ineſtimable preſent begrimed with filth, beſtowed 
many blows on the unfortunate ſufferer, m token of his 
reſentment. The ſhirt, however, by waſhing, was ſoon 
brought to its former [tate of purity ; and what was 
more, the boy was waſhed all over; moſt probably for 
the firſt time in his life ; but the provident father, dread- 
ing another miſchance to the precious veſtment, care- 


tully rolled it up, and taking off his own dreſs, made a 


bundle of it, in which he placed all the preſents he and 
luis fon had received. 


b 
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A diſpoſition to ſteal and fecrete every thing they could 
lay their hands on was diſcoverable in all that came on 
board the veſſel in Queen Charlotte's Sound, and thoſe 
that were detected were treated with merited diſgrace 
and ignominy. | 

They appeared to ſeel the whole weight of ſhame 
which their behaviour brought on them; nay, one of 
them uttered threats, and made violent geſtures in his 
canoe. Upon another occaſion of the like nature, a 
young New Zealander diſcovered his reſentment by ſtrik- 
ing a ſailor, merely for recovering his property that had 
been ſtolen ; but the tar, according to the law of retali- 
ation, imprinted the marks of his tilt on the face of his 
aggreſſor. 

A boy about fourteen years of age was prevailed on 
to drink a glaſs of Madeira wine, which at firſt cauſed 
him to make many wry faces; but a glaſs of ſweet Cape 
wine being filled out to him, he reliſhed it ſo well as to 
lick his lips, and deſired to have another, which he like- 
wiſe drank aff. The generous juice ſoon began to ele- 
vate his ſpirits, as appeared from the volubility of his 
tongue and his antic geſtures, as well as his expreſſion 
of indignation at being refuſed divers articles, for which 
he had conceived a predilection. In a word, his beha- 
viour was ſuch, as exhibited a very juſt ſample of the im- 
patient temper of thoſe people. 

Among the natives who viſited the veſſel, ſeveral 
had very expreſſive countenances; particularly ſome old 
men with grey and white beards, and ſome young men 
with great quantities of buſhy hair, which hung wildly 
over their faces, and increaſed the ferocity of their looks, 
As proofs of the force of ſuperior genius, their enqui- 
ries after Tupia, and the concern they ſhewed for his 
death, were fingularly emphatical. It was ſhrewdly ob- 
ſerved by one of our countrymen preſent, that this man, 
with the capacity with which he was endowed, and which 
had been cultivated no further than the ſimplicity of 
his native manners extended, was probably better quali- 
fied for civilizing the New Zealanders, than any of the 
more enlightened Europeans. 

Their various methods of attack and defence, as ex- 
hibited before the Europeans, were as follow : One of 
their young men mounted a fighting ſtage, which they 
call porava, and another went into a ditch, Both he 
who was to defend the place, and he who was to aſſault 
it, ſung the evar-ſong, and danced with frightful geſti- 
culations, Theſe were practiſed as means of working 
themſelves up into that mechanical fury, which among 
all uncivilized nations is the neceſſary prelude to a battle. 

Their battles, whether in boats or on ſhore, Me ge- 
nerally hand to hand, and the laughter muſt conſequent- 
ly be great, as a ſecond blow with any of their weapons 
is unneceſſary, if the firſt takes place. Their truſt, 
however, ſcems to be principally placed in the patoo- 
patoo, already 8 | 

They ſeemed to take a pride in their cruelties, and 


ſhewed their viſitors the manner in which they diſpatched 


their priſoners, which was to knock them down with 
their patoo-patoos, and then to rip them up. They 
made no ſcruple of declaring their practice of eating 
their enemies. The bones of a man were ſeen with the 
fleſh off; and every circumſtance concurred to 
render it. evident that theſe people were canibals, for 
there was found in one of their proviſion baſkets, the 
remaining fleſh, which appeared to have been dreſſed by 
fire, and in the griſtles at the end were the marks of 
teeth which had knawed them. To aſcertain the fact, 
Tupia (the native who, as before obſerved, attended our 
countrymen) was directed to aſk what bones they were; 
the Indians without heſitation, replied, the bones of a 
man : when aſked what was become of the fleſh, they 
replied, they had eaten it. One being afterwards aſked 
why they did not eat the body of a woman that was ſeen 
floating upon the water ? the woman they ſaid, died of 
a diſeaſe; and added, that ſhe was their relation, and 
they eat only the bodies of their enemies. 
Though the people of New Zealand are more paſſion- 
ate than the other South Sea iſlanders in general, they 
| are, 
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are, however, more modeſt; and if the women are not 
invincible, the terms and manner of their compliance 
are as decent as thoſe in marriage amongſt the Euro- 
eans. When an overture is made to any young Wo- 
man, the party is given to underſtand, that the conſent 
of friends is neceſſary; that a ſuitable 3 muſt be 
made ; that the conſenting female muſt be treated with 
od manners; that no unbecoming liberties muſt be 
taken, and that day-light muſt not be witneſs. to what 
es between them. | 
Py The lower garment worn by the women is bound 
faſt round them, except when go they into the water to 
catch lobſters, and then they take care not to be ſeen 
by the men. But, in courſe of time, the morals of the 
natives, both male and female, appeared not to be at 
all mended by their intercourſe with Europeans. It 
was obſerved by our countrymen, on their ſecond viſit, 
that inſtead of behaving with the ſame reſerve that had 
marked their conduct before, both ſexes had aban- 
doned their native principles, and the men promoted 
a ſhameful traffic of their daughters and ſiſters. It 
did not appear, however, that the married women were 


ſuffered to have any intercourſe of this kind. The 
ideas of female chaſtity, which prevail here, are quite 


different from ours; for here a girl may grant her 
favours to a plurality of lovers, without any ſtain on 
her character ; but if ſhe marries, conjugal fidelity 1s 
rigorouſly expected from her, 

Polygamy is allowed here; and it is not uncommon 
for a man to have two or three wives. The females 
are marriageable at a very early age; and it ſhould 
ſeem that one who is unmarried is but in a forlorn 
ſtate : ſhe can with difficulty get a ſubſiſtence, at leaſt 
ſhe is in a great meaſure without a protector, though in 
conſtant want of a powerful one. 

In ſome places to the northward, there were conſi- 
derable traces of cultivation, and the ground appeared 
as well broken and tilled as amongſt us. The plan- 
tations were of different extent from one or two acres 
to ten, and in the whole of Poverty Bay there appeared 


from 150 to 200 acres in cultivation, though an hun- 


dred people were not ſeen all the time the Europeans 
continued there. 

As Tupia was perfe&ly underſtood in his own lan- 
guage by the natives of this country, and there ſeemed 
to be a ſimilarity of dialect in all the iſlands viſited by 
our European navigators, it was deemed a ſtrong argu- 
ment for the inhabitants, being all deſcended from one 


common ſtock. Diſcoveries ſince made do not, how- 


ever entirely confirm that opinion, as exceptions are 
now found to the univerſality of the language, amon 
the inhabitants of New Caledonia and the New He- 
brides. f | | 
Their war-ſong is extraordinary, and worthy of no- 
tice. In it the women join the men with horrid diſtor- 
tions of countenance and hideous cries, which they ut- 
ter in extreme good time. Their muſical inſtruments 
conſiſt of a trumpet, or tube of wood, about four feet 
long and pretty ſtrait, It makes a ſtrange and un- 
cooth noiſe, and it was obſerved they always ſounded 
the ſame note, Another trumpet was made of a large 
whelk mounted with wood, curiouſly carved and 
pierced at the point where the mouth was applied. 
An hideous bellowing was all the ſound that could 
be produced from this inſtrument. The natives were 
frequently heard ſinging on ſhore, as well as in their 
canoes, and ſometimes they ſang on board the European 
veſſels. 

Some of the New Zealanders, inhabitants of Queen 
Charlotte's Sound, exhibited an heiva, or dance, on the 
quarter-deck, They placed themſelves in a row, and 
parted with their ſhaggy upper garments ; one of them 
lang ſome words in a rude manner, and all the reſt ac- 
companied the geſtures he made, alternately extend- 
Ing their arms, and ſtamping with their feet in a violent 
and moſt frantic manner. The laſt words, which might 

be ſuppoſed to be the chorus, they all repeated together, 
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and ſome ſort of metre was diſtinguiſhable, but whether 
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it was calculated to make rhyme or not could not be 
diſcovered. f 

With reſpect to ſoundneſs of body, the eaſe with 
which their wounds heal is adduced as a ſtrong proof of 
the health which theſe people enjoy. One of them had 
a ſhot with a muſket ball through the fleſhy parc of the 
arm, which without any application ſoon e well 
adjuſted, and in a fair way of being perfectly healed. 
The venereal diſeaſe is now, indeed, too common a- 
mong them. This dreadful diſorder is ſaid to have been 
introduced among the natives, by the crew of a veſſel 
unknown, that put into an harbour on the north-weſt 
coaſt of Teerawitte, a few years before our countrymen 
arrived in the Sound in the Endeavour. The only 
method they practiſe as a remedy, is to give the patient 
the uſe of a kind of hot bath, produced by the ſteam of 
certain green plants placed over hot ſtones. 

The religious tenets of the New Zealanders ſeem 
to be much the ſame with ſome of the inhabitants of 
many other parts of the ſouthern” clime. Though 
they acknowledge a Supreme Being, they believe. in 
many inferior divinities ; yet there was not a bing 
ceremony obſerved in any part of New Zealand that 
could be ſuppoſed to have a religious tendency, nor did 
they appear to have any prieſts. Here were no 
places of public worſhip, like the Morais in other 
parts; but in a plantation of ſweet potatoes was feen 
a ſmall area of a ſquare figure ſurrounded with ſtones, 
in the middle of which a ſharp ſtake, (which they uſe 
as a ſpade) was ſet up. The natives being queſtioned 
about it, ſaid, it was an offering to che gods, by which 
the owner gen to render them propitious, and to 
reap a plentiful harveſt. 

Their manner of burying their dead could not be 
aſcertained. From the minuteſt enquiry, it ſeemed, 
that in the northern parts they buried them in the 
ground, and in the ſouthern, that they threw them into 
the ſea; the only proceſs which they uſe being to tie 
a ſtone to the body to cauſe it to link. They affect, 
however, to conceal every thing relating to the dead 
with a kind of myſterious ſecreſy./ Whatever may be 
their forms and modes of funeral} they lament the loſs 
of their friends in a manner t|egmoſt tender and af- 
fectionate. Both men and women, upon the death of 
a relation or friend, bewail them with the moſt miſer= 
able cries, at the ſame time cutting large gaſhes in 
their foreheads, cheeks, arms, or breaſts, with ſhells 
or pieces of flint, till the blood flows copiouſly and 
mixes with their tears. They alſo carve the reſem- 
blance of a human figure, and hang it about their necks 
as a memorial of thoſe who were dear to them. They 
likewiſe perform the ceremony of lamenting and cut- 
ting for joy at the return of a friend who has been 
ſome time abſent. 8 


EEC TI ON v. 


Minutes of the laſt voyage reſpecting New Zealand, 
in 1777. 


APTAIN COOK, on his laſt viſit to this country 

in 1777, anchored in his old ſtation in Queen 
Charlotte's Sound, ſoon after which ſeveral canoes 
filled with natives came along ſide the veſſels ; but 
very few of them would venture on board, which ap- 
peared the more extraordinary, as the commander was 
well known to them all. There was one man in par- 
ticular amongſt them whom he had treated with re- 
markable kindneſs during his whole ſtay : yet now, 
neither profeſſions of friendſhip, nor preſents, could 
prevail upon him to come into the ſhip. This ſhyneſs 
was to be accounted for only upon this ſuppoſition, 
that they were apprehenſive of a reviſit to revenge the 
deaths of our countrymen on a former voyage. The 
commander, therefore, deemed it expedient to uſe 
every endeavour to aſſure them of the continuance of 
his friendſhip, * that he ſhould not diſturb them on 
| that 
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that account. It ſhould feem that this had the de- 
ſired effect; for they ſoon laid aſide all manner of 
reſtraint and diſtruſt. As a proof of this, great num- 
ers of families came from different parts of the coaſt, 
and took up their reſidence cloſe to the Europeans, 
from which they derived very conſiderable advanta- 
ges, and, in particular, an ample fupply of fiſh and 
vegetables. f 

It was remarked upon an excurſion up the iſland, 
that though upon the former voyage ſeveral ſpots were 
planted with Engliſh garden ſeeds, not the leaſt veſtige 
of theſe ever remained; and it was there ſuppoſed that 
they had been all rooted out to make room for bmld- 
ings when theſe ſpots were re-inhabited ; for at all the 
other gardens then planted by Captain Furneax, al- 


though now wholly over-r1n with the weeds of the coun- 


try, were found cabbages, onions, leeks, purſlain, ra- 
diſhes, muſtard, and together with a few potatoes. 
When the commander, accompanied by ſeveral offi- 
cers, Omai (who was then on his return to his own 
country) and two of the riatives, proceeded about three 
leagues up the ſound, in order to cut graſs, &c. They 
vilited on their return Grafs Cove, the memorable ſcene 
of the maſſacre of their countrymen. Here the com- 


mander met with a friendly chief, called Pedro, Who 


had attended him on a former occaſion, and therefore 
availed himſelf of the opportunity of enquiring into the 
circumſtances attending their melancholy fate, uſed 
Omai as interpreter: the natives anſwered all the queſ- 
tions that were put to them on the ſubje& without re- 
ſerve, and like men who are under no dread of a pu- 
niſhment for a crime of which they are not guilty: for 
it was already known that none of theſe had been con- 
cerned in the unhappy tranſaction. 
Though the narration was in ſome degree intricate, 

it appeared upon the whole that the quarrel firft took 
its riſe from ſome thefts. in the commiſſion of which the 
natives were detected. The Europeans chaſtiſed them 
with blows for the offence, in reſentment of which the 

uarrel opened, and two New Zealanders were ſhot 
tend by the only two muſkets that were fired; for be- 
fore our people had time to diſcharge a third, or to load 
again thoſe that had been fired, the natives ruſhed in 
upon them, overpowered them with their number and 
put them all to death. Thoſe preſent, beſides relating 
the ſtory of the maſſacre, made the party acquainted 
with the very ſpot that was the fcene of it. They point- 
ed to the place of the ſun to mark to them at what hour 
of the day it happened, according to which it muſt have 
been late in the afternoon. They alſo fhewed the place 
where their boat lay, and it appeared to be about two 
hundred yards diſtant from that where the crew were 
ſeated at dinner at the time of the commiſſion of rhe 
theft of ſome bread and fiſh. They all agreed that 
there was no premeditated plan of bloodſhed, and that 
if the theft had not been unfortunately too haſtily re- 
ſented, no miſchief would have happened. Amongſt 
occafional viſitors was a chief, named Kahoora, who 
ſtood charged as the head of the party that committed 
the maſſacre: but his greateſt. enemies, at the ſame 
time that they ſolicited his deſtruction, exculpated him 
from any intention to quarrel, much leſs to Kill, till 
the fray had actually cammenced. | 

It appeared allo that the unhappy victims were under 
no apprehenſion of their fate, otherwiſe they would not 
have ventured to fit down to a repaſt at ſo: conſiderable 
a diſtance from their boat, amongſt people who were the 
next moment to be their murderers. What became of 
the boat could not be learnt. Some ſaid ſhe was pulled 
to pieces and burnt, athers faid ſhe was carried they 
knew not whither by a party of ſtrangers. 
The party continued here till the evening; when 

having loaded the reſt of the boats with graſs, cellery, 


{curvy graſs, &c. they embarked to return to the ſnips. 


The day following, Pedro and all his family came and 
took up his abode near their European viſitors, The 
proper name of this chief is Matahouah, the other be- 
ing given hun by ſome of the people during the laſt 
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voyage, which till now was unknown to the commander. 
He was, however, equally well known amongſt his 
countrymen by both names. 

Our people were viſited at one time by a tribe or fa- 
mily, conſiſting of about thirty perſons, men, women 
and children. Ihe name of their chief was Tomator! 
geauooramec, a man of about forty-five years of age 
with a chearful open countenance. It was remarked, 
indeed, that the reſt of his tribe were the handfomeſt of 


the New Zealand race ever met with. 


By this time great numbers of them daily frequented 
the ſhips and the encampment on the ſhore, but the 
latter became by far the moſt favourite place of 
reſort, while our people there were melting ſome ſeat 
blubber. It appeared from obſervation, that no Greer... 
lander was ever fonder of train-oil, than the New Zea- 
landers; for they reliſhed the very ſæimmings of the 
kettle and dregs of the caſks ; but a little of the moſt 
ſtinking oil was a delicious repaſt. | 
The fhips weighing anchor and ſtanding out of the 
cove, were ſeen from ſtreſs of weather under a neceſ- 
ſity of: coming to again a little without the iſland of 
Mohcara, to wait for a more favourable opportunity of 
putting into the ſtreight. Here three or four canoes fil- 
led with natives came off to the crews, and a briſk 
trade was carried on for the curiofities of this place. 
In one canoe was Kahoora already mentioned as the 
leader of the party who cut off the crew of the Adven- 
turer's boat. He was pointed out to the commander 
by Omat, who ſolicited him ro ſhoot him. Not ſatis- 
fed with this, he addreſſed himſeHM to Kahoora, threat- 
ening to be his executioner, if he ever preſumed to face 
our people again. The New Zealander, however, paid 
ſo little regard to his threats, that the very next morn- 
ing he returned with his whole family, men, women 
and children, to the number of twenty and upwards. 

Omai then renewed his ſolicitations to the com- 
mander to kill him; and though he uſed ſeveral ſpeci- 
ous arguments they had no weight. He defired him, 
however, to aik the chief, why he had killed Captain 
Furneaux's people. At this queſtion Kahoora folded 
his arms, kung down his head, and there- was every 
reaſon from his appearance to think, he expected in- 
{tant death: but no ſooner was he affured of his ſafety, 
than he became chearful. He did not, however, ſeem 
willing to anſwer the queſtions put to him, till repeat- 
edly promiſed he ſhould not be hurt. He then ven- 
tured to give information, that one of his countrymen 
having brought a ſtone hatchet to barter, the man to 
whom it was offered took it, and would neither return, 
or give any thing for it; on which the owner ſnatched 
up the bre ad as an equivalent, and then the quarrel 
began, 

The remainder of Kahoora's account of this unhap- 
py affair differed very little from what had been before 
related by his countrymen. 

It was evident, that moſt of the natives well knew 
that the Britiſh commander was acquainted with the 
hiſtory of the maſſacre, and expected it to be avenged 
in the death of Kahoora. Many of them indeed ſeem- 
ed not only to wiſh it, but en peſſed a ſurprize at what 
they deemed ſo undeſervcd a e The com- 
mander profeſſes this admiration of his courage in put- 
ting himfelf in his power, and of the proofs he gave of 
placing his whole Kfer in the declarations he had uni- 
formly made to thoſe who ſolicited his death, © that he 
had even been a friend to them all, and would continue 


ſo unleſs they gave him cauſe to act otherwiſe ; that as 


to their inhuman treatment of his countrymen he ſhould 
think no more of it, the tranſaction having happened 
long ago, and when he was not preſent ; but that if ever 
they made a 1ccond attempt of this kind, they might 
reſt aſſured of feeling the weight of his reſentment.” 
Omaz, ſome time before the arrival of our ſhips at 
New Zealand, had expreſſed a deſire of taking one of 
the natives with him to his own country, and ſoon had 


an opportunity of being gratified in the ſame; for a 
youth about ſeventeen or eighteen years of age, named 


Taweihooa, 
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raweihooa, offered to accompany him and took up his 
ee board. The commander paid little atten- 
tion to this at firſt, imagining that he would go off when 
the ſhip was about to depart. At length, finding that 
he was fixed on his reſolution, and having learnt that 
he was the only fon of a deceaſed chief, and that his 
mother, ſtill living, was a woman much reſpected there, 
he was apprehenſive that Omai had deceived him and 
his friend, by giving them hopes and aſſurances of his 
being ſent back. He therefore cauſed it to.be made 


known to them all, that if the young man went away 


ips, he would never return. But this decla- 
eres. to make no ſort of impreſſion. The at- 
ternoon before the ſhip left the Cove, his mother came 
on board to receive her laſt preſent from Omai. The 
ſame evening ſhe and Taweihooa parted with all the 
marks of tender affection that might be expected be- 
tween a parent and a child, who were never to meet 
ain. But ſhe ſaid ſhe would cry no more, and indeed 
ſhe kept her word; for when ſhe returned the next 
morning to take her laſt farewell of him, all the time 
ſhe was on board ſhe remained chearful, and went away 
fully unconcerned. f : 
That T aweihooa might be ſent away in a manner 
becoming his birth, another youth was to have gone 
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19 
with him as his ſervant, and with this view, as was ſup- 
4-5 „he remained on board till the ſhip was about to 


ail, when his friends took him on ſhore. His place, 
however, was ſupplied next morning by another boy_of 
about nine or ten years of age, named Kokoa. He 
was preſented to the commander by his own father, who, 
it was believed, would have parted with his dog with 
far leſs indifference, He ſtripped the boy of the very 
little clothing he had, and left him as naked as he was 
born. It was totally in vain to endeavour to perſuade 


theſe people of the impoſſibility of theſe youths ever 


returning home. Not one, not even their neareſt re- 
lations, ſeemed to trouble themſelves about their future 
fate; and as this was the caſe, the commander was well 
ſatisfied that the boys would be no loſers by exchange 
of place; he therefore, the more readily gave conſent. ta 


their going. 


We obſerve, in fine, from all that we have been able 
to collect from the narratives of theſe voyages, with 
reſpect to the morals, opinions and cuſtoms of theſe 
people, that they are wholly influenced by the practices 
of their fathers, whether good or bad, in which they 
are inſtructed at an early age, and to which they ge- 
nerally adhere during life. 


Ht 


CHAP, 


III. 


NEW C ALE DON] A, and Iflands contiguous. 


Series 
Diſcovery. Situation; and general deſcription. 


HIS iſland was called New Caledonia, by Cap- 

tain Cook, in conſequence of his having diſ- 
covered it in 1774, after many fruitleſs endeavours to 
learn from the natives the Indian name. 
probable that it was not known by one general name, 
as it has been repreſented as the largeſt iſland that has 
been diſcovered in the ſouthern Pacific Ocean, New 
Zealand and New Holland excepted, extending from 
19 deg. 37 min. to 22 deg. 30 min. ſouth latitude, and 
from 163 deg. 37 min, to.167 deg. 14 min. eaſt long. 
In length it 1s computed to be 87 leagues, in the direc- 
tion of north-weſt and ſouth-eaſt, but its breadth no 
where exceeds 10. It is ſituated about 12 deg. diſ- 


tant from New Holland. 


The country 1s deſcribed as a ſpot diverſified by hills 
and vallies of various extent. From the hills iſſue 
many fine ſtreams, which render the vallies both fer- 
tile and pleaſant, and but for which the whole ſpot 
might be called a dreary waſte, nature having been 
leſs bountiful to New Caledonia than to the other tro- 
pical iſlands in the South-ſeas. The mountains, and 
other high parts, are, for the general, incapable of cul- 
tivation, conſiſting chiefly of barren rocks. The iſland 
bears upon the whole, a reſemblance to thoſe parts of 
New South Wales that are under the ſame parallel of 
latitude ; ſeveral of its natural productions being the 
lame, and the woods without underwood, as in that 
country, The whole coaſt appeared ſurrounded by 
reefs or ſhoals, which render the acceſs to it very din- 
gerous ; though, at the ſame time, they guard it from 
the attacks of wind and fea, cauſe it to abound with 
fiſh, and ſecure an eaſy and ſafe navigation along it 
forcanoes. The coaft in general ſeems to be inha- 
bited; the plantations in the plains appear to be laid 
out with judgment, and cultivated with induſtry. Some 
of them were lying fallow, ſome ſeemed to be lately 
laid down, and others of longer date, parts of which 
they were again beginning to dig up, having previouſly 
{er fire to the graſs, &c. that had over-run the ſurface, 
It was remarked, that. though recryiting the. land by 


Indeed, it i5Þ] 


— & 


letting it continue fallow for a ſeries of time was ob- 
ſerved by all the different nations in this ſea, none ap- 
peared to have any notion of manuring it. On the 
beach was found a large irregular maſs of rock, not 
leſs than a cube of ten feet, which conſiſted of a cloſe 
grained ſtone, ſpeckled, full of granets, rather larger 
than pins heads; from whence it was conjectured that 
ſome rich and uſeful mineral might be depoſited in this 
iſland. | 


SECTION: H. 


Productions, vegetable and animal. 


on” HE vegetable ſyſtem in this country can boaſt 
neither plenty or variety. Several plants, how- 
ever, of a new ſpecies were found here, and a few 
young bread-fruit trees; but they ſeem to have come 
up without culture. There are a few plantations and 
ſugar canes, and ſome cocoa-nut trees ſmall and 
thinly planted. A new kind of paſſion flower was alſo 
met with, which was never before known to grow wild 
any where but in America, Several trees called caputi 
trees were found in flower. They had a looſe bark, 
which in many places burſt off from the wood, and 
concealed within it beetles, ants, ſpiders, lizards and 
ſcorpions, This bark is ſaid to be uſed in the Eaſt 
Indies for caulking ſhips. The wood of the tree is 
very hard, the leaves are long and narrow, of a pale 
dead colour, and a fine aromatic. 

A great variety of the feathered tribe, and for the 
moſt part, entirely new, were found here, particularly 
a beautiful ſpecies of parrots unknown to naturaliſts. 
There were alſo ducks, large tame fowls with bright 
plumage, a kind of ſmall crow tinged with blue, turtle- 
doves, fly-catchers, hawks, boobies, tropic birds, and 
others. : | 

There are turtles and fiſh in plenty, particularly a ſpe- 
cies of a poiſonous quality, as appeared from its effects 
upon ſome of our countrymen, who eat a ſmall part of 
the liver for ſupper. "Theſe perſons, a few hours after 
they had retired to reſt were awaked by very alarmin 


| ſymptoms, being ſeized with extreme giddineſs ; their 


hands and feet were numbed, fo as ſcarcely to be able 
to crawl, and a violent languor took poſſeſſion of their 
whole 
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whole frame. Emetics were adminiſtered with ſome 
ſucceſs; but ſudorifics proved moſt effectual. It ſeem- 
ed that the natives had not the leaſt notion of goats, 
ſwine, dogs, or cats, as they had not even a name for any 
one of them. Of inſects the chief are muſquetos which 


abound here. 


SECT IVN - A; 


Perſons, dreſs, habitations, canoes, implements, diſpoſition, 
language, muſical inſtruments, diſeaſes, cuſtoms, &c. 
of the inhabitants. 


H E natives of New Caledonia are ſtout, and in 

general well proportioned. They have good-fea- 
tures, black hair, ſtrong and frizzled. Their general 
colour is ſwarthy, or what we call mahogany. Some 
wear their hair long, and tie it up to the crown of 
their heads. Others ſuffer only a large lock to grow on 
each ſide, which they tie up in clubs; many of the 
men as well as all the women wear it cropped ſhort. 
They uſe a kind of comb made of iticks of hard wood, 
from ſeven to ten inches long, and about the thickneſs of 
knitting-needles. A number of theſe amounting to 
about twenty are faſtened together at one end, paralle] to 
each other, and near one tenth of an inch aſunder: the 
other ends, which are a little pointed, will ſpread out or 
open like the ſticks of a fan. Theſe combs they wear 
conſtantly in their hair, on one ſide of their head. Some 
had a kind of ſtiff black cap, like that of an Huſlar, 
which appeared to be a great ornament among them, 
and was ſuppoſed to be worn only by chiefs and war- 


riors. 


2 


The men go naked, only tying a wrapper round the 
middle, and another round the neck. A piece of 


brown cloth, which is ſometimes tucked up to the belt, 
and ſometimes hangs down, ſcarcely deſerves the name 
of a covering, and in the eyes of Europeans would ap- 
pear rather obſcene than decent. "This piece of cloth 
is ſomseimes of ſuch a length that the extremiry is 


faſtened to a ſtring round the neck. To this ſtring ; 
they hang ſinall round beads of a pale green nephritic 
Coarſe garments were ſeen among them, made 
of a ſort of matting ; but they feemed never to wear 
them except when in their canoes, and unemployed. They 
ſtretch the flaps of their ears to a great length, cut out 


ſtone. 


the whole cartilage or griſtle, and hang a number of 
tortoiſe-ſhell rings in them. 


The women of New Caledonia are kept at a diftance., 
by the men, and ſeem fearful to offend them, either by 


look or geſture. They were the only perſons in the 
family who ſeemed to have any employment, ſeveral of 
chem bringing bundles of ſticks and fuel on their backs. 
Their indolent huſbands ſcarcely deigned to regard 
them, though they exhibited that focial chearfulneſs 
which is the diſtinguiſhing ornament of the ſex. They 
carried their infants on their backs in a kind of ſatchel, 
and were ſeen to dig up the earth in order to plant it. 
Their ſtature is of the middle ſize, and their whole form 
rather clumſey. Their dreſs is very disfiguring, and 
gives them a thick ſquat ſhape. ' It is a ſhort petticoat 
reſembling fringe, conſiſting of filaments or little cords 
about eight inches long, juſt dropping below the waiſt. 
Theſe filaments were ſometimes dyed black ; but fre- 

uently thofe on the outſide only were of that colour, 
whilſt the reſt were of a dirty grey. They wore ſhells, 
ear-rings, and pieces of nephritic ſtones, like the men, 
and tattow or beſmear themſelves in three black ſtrait 
lines from the under lip downwards to the chin. 

Their features expreſſed much good-nature. . Some 
of them were ſhy, and ſeemed by their motions to in- 
dicate an apprehenſion of being ſlain if obſerved alone 
with a ſtranger ; while others expreſſed no dread of the 
jealouſy of the men. 
and ſomerimes amuſed themſelves in encouraging the 
propoſals of the ſailors, though they conſtantly eluded 
their purſuit, and heartily derided their diſappointment. 


They came among the crowd, 


— 
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It was remarkable; that during the veſſel's ſtay in the 


iſland, there was not a ſingle inſtance of the women 


permitting an indecent familiarity from an Euro- 
pean. | | FE 

Their houſes or huts here are of a circular form, ſome- 
thing like a bec-hive, and full as cloſe and warm; the 
entrance is by a ſinall door, or long hole, juſt big 
enough to admit a man bent double: the root is lofty, 
and brought to a point at the top: the framing ts of ſr all 
reeds, &c, and both ſides and roof are thick and cleſe 
covered with thatch made of coarſe long graſs. In tlic 
inſide of the habitation are ſet up poſts to which coarſe 
ſpars are faſtened, and platforms made; for the conye- 
nience-of laying any thing on. In moſt of theſe huts 
were no fire-places, and there was no paſſage for the 
ſmoak but through the door; they were inſupportable to 
thoſe unaccuſtomed to them: che finoak was ſuppoſed 
to be deſigned to drive out the muſquitoes that ſwarm 
here : they commonly erect two or three of theſe huts 
near each other, under a cluſter of . lofty fig-trees, whoſe 
foliage is ſo thick as to keep off the rays of the ſuf.” Theſe 
trees are deſcribed by voyagers as ſhooting forth roots 
from the upper part of the ſtem, perfectly round, as if 
made by a 'turner : the bark ſeems to be the ſubſtance 


of which they prepare the tmajl pieces of cloth fo re- 


markable in their dreſs. 

Their canoes are heavy and clumſy, and made out 
of two large trees hollowed out, the gunnel raiſed about 
two inches high, and cloſed at each end with a kind of 
bulk head of the fame height. Two canoes thus con- 
ſtructed are ſecured to each other about three feet aſun- 
der, by means of crofs ſpars which project about a foot 
over each ſide; over which 1s laid a deck dr heavy plat- 
form made of plank, or. which they have a fire-hearth, 
and generally a fire burning : they are navigated by one 
or two fails extended on a ſinall_yatd, the end cf which 
is fixed in a notch or hole in the deck. 

Their working tools are made of the ſame: materials, 
and nearly in the manner as thoſe of the iſlands conti- 
guous : they have no great variety of houſehold utenſils, 
the principal is a jar made of red clay, in which they 
bake their roots, and probably their fiſh. | 

They are well provided with offenfive weapons, ſuch 
as clubs, ſpears, darts and ſlings for caſting ſtones : 
their clubs are about two feet and a half long, and of 
various forms; ſome like a ſcythe, others like a pick- 
axe; lome have a head like a hawk, and others have 
knobs at the ends; but they are all neatly made and well 
poliſhed. Many of their darts and ſpears are orna- 
mented with carved work: their ſlings are as ſimple as 
poſſible, being no other than a ſlender round cord no 
thicker than packthread, with a taſſel at one end, a 
loop at the other and in the middle: they take ſome 
pains to form the ſtones they uſe into a proper 
ſhape, which is ſomething like an egg: theſe exactly 
fit the loop in the middle of the ſling, and are kept in a 
pocket of matting, tied round the waiſt for that pur- 
pa. They caſt the dart by the aſſiſtance of ſhort cords 

nobbed at one end and looped at the other, which the 
ſeamen called Beckets, and were dexterous in the uſe 
of them: their ſpears are fifteen or twenty feet long, 
blackened over, and have a prominence near the mid- 
_ Carved ſo as to bear ſome reſemblance to an human 
ace. | 
The language of the inhabirants of New Caledonia 
bears little affinity to any of the various dialects ſpoken 
in the other iſlands in the South-ſeas; the work Areekes, 
and one or two more excepted : this is the more ex- 
traordinary, as different dialects of one language were 
ſpoken, not only in the ry iſlands, but at New 
Zealand: their pronunciation is i diſtinct. 

Theſe people are remarkably courteous and friendly, 
and not 1n the leaſt addicted to piltering, in which re- 
ſpectable quality they ſtand alone. They are good 
wimmers, and fon] of ſinging and dancing. The only 
muſical inſtrument obſerved among them was a kind 
of whiſtle made of a poliſhed piece of brown wood, a- 
bout two inches long, ſhaped like a bell, though appa- 

| | rently 
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habitants in New Caledonia were ſeen wi 
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| with a rope fiked at the ſmall end: two | 
— — in 4. the baſe, and another near 
. all which communicated with 


inſertion of the rope, all | 
ee ee and by blowing in the uppermo 
ſound like whiſtling was produced. 3 4 wb | 
It is obſerved by a judicious writer, — —1 — 


ſt, a ſhrill | 
ö LLIJOW | 


Nr 
legs and arms, which ſeemed to be affected with a kind | 


„The ſwelling was found to be extremel f 
3 ein — alike harſh and ſcaly in all 
the lick perſons. The preternatural expanſion of che 


did not appear to be a great inconvenience | 
ES who ſuffered it, and they indicated, by tokens, | 
that they felt pain in 1t very rarely; but in ſome the 
diſorder began to form blotches, which were marks of | 


degree of virulence. ü 
7 The — the people of New Caledonia depofit 


ir dead in the ground is more judicious and de- 
on than that of 1 others in the South-ſea, where 
they expoſe them above ground, till the fleſh is putri- 
fed. This cuſtom muſt be attended with the moſt | 
ernicious conſequences, and produce dreadful epide- 
mical diſtempers. Such a diſeaſe as the ſmall-pox, for 
inſtance, if introduced, would go near to depopulate the 
whole country. The grave of a chief who had been 
Nain in battle here, bore reſemblance to a large mole- 
hill, and was decorated with ſpears, darts, &c. all ſtuck 
upright in the ground round about it. It appears a 
cuſtom univerſally prevalent with mankind to erect a 
monument on the ſpot where, their dead are bu- 
ried. | 
One of our officers was ſhewed a chief whom they 
called  Tea-booma, and ſtiled their Areekge, or king; 
but little is known of their mode of government, and 
leſs of their religion. They gave the Europeans a very 
welcome and peaceable reception, addreſſing the com- 
mander firſt in a ſhort ſpeech, and then inviting him on 


ſhore ; but they are indolent and deſtitute of curioſity: . 


the greater part of them did not move from their ſeats 
when the ſtrangers paſſed them for the firſt time: they 
are remarkably grave, ſpeak always in a ſerious tone, 
and laughter is hardly ever obſerved among them. 

As an obje& worthy of attention we recount, that 


'when Captain Cook firſt landed in this part, he was ac- 
companied by a native who appeared to be a man of ſome 


weight, and who had come on board the veſſel before 
ſhe came to an anchor. The natives aſſembled in great 
numbers on-the beach, induced merely by curioſity, 
for many had not ſo much as a ſtick in their hands: the 
party were received on landing with the greateſt. cour- 
teſy, and with the ſurprize natural for people to expreſs 
at ſeeing men and Hage ſo wonderful. The com- 
mander made preſents to all whom his companion point- 
ed out; but on his going to give a few beads and me- 
dals to ſome woman who ſtood behind. the crowd, the 


chief held his arm, and would not ſuffer him to do. it. 


As they proceeded up the creek one of the party ſhot a 
duck, 'which was the firſt uſe the natives had ſeen of fire-. 
arms: the friendly chief requeſted to have it, and when 
he had landed, he told his countrymen in what manner 
it was killed, From this excurſion, the party learnt 
that they were to expect nothing from theſe people, but 


the privilege of viſiting their country undiſturbed, for 


they had little elſe than good nature to beſtow, In 
this particular, they are ſaid to have exceeded all the 


nations our voyagers had met with; and they obſerved, | 


that although it did not ſatisfy the demands of nature, 
it at once pleaſed, and left Ml bes minds at. eaſe. 

A hatchet was not quite fo valuable as a ſpike. nail; 
ſmall nails were of little or no value to them; nor did. 


| they admire beads, looking-glaſſes, &c. Many of the 
| gitude 168 deg. 16 min, eaſt. 


chooſe to give any ching in exchange. Captain Cool | 
EDI any in cx Captain Cook 
ſent the King Tea-booma a dog EF bitch, oth young, 
oe: 


= 
. 


rupted this converſation. 


N E W CA L E DO. N. E. e * 
ing the cou wich that ſpecies of animals; and to 
klebal, rhe friendly, ehief before ſpoken of, he gave a 


ſow. and boar pig, im order to provide, if poſſible, a 


ſtock of domeſtie animak, for a nation, whoſe: inoffen- 
ſrve character ſeemed highly deſerving ot. Auch a pre- 
ſent. Fo enhance their value with the Indians, and 
therebv induce them to be more careful of their ſtock 


of hogs, it was explained to them how many young ones 
the females would have at ont time, and how ſoon this 


would multiply to ſome hundreds. Not.one of the na- 
tives attempted to take the leaſt trifte by ſtealth, but 
all behaved with the ſtricteſt honeſty.” 


Some of them 
ſpoke of a great land to the nortſiward, which they 
called Mingha, the inhabitants of which were their ene- 
mies, and very warlike. They likewiſe pointed out a 
ſepulchral mount or turnulus, where one of their chiefs 
lay buried, who had been killed, fighting in the de- 
fence of his country, by a native of Mingha. The ap- 
pearance of a large beef bone, hichr an officer began 
to pick, towards the concluſion df the ſupper, inter- 
| The natives talked loudly 
and earneſtly to each other, looked with great ſurprize 
and ſome marks of diſguſt at'the ſtrangers, and at laſt 
went away altogether, expreſſing by ſigns, that they 
ſuppoſed it to be the limb of a man. The officer was 
very deſirous of freeing himſelf and his countrymen 
from this ſuſpicion, but was prevented by two inſur- 
mountable obſtacles, want of language, and the na- 
tives having never ſeen a quadruped. At another time 
the Europeans were given to * by very ſigni- 
ficant geſture, that the natives had enemies who feaſted 
upon fleſh, which, doubtleſs, had cauſed them to im- 
pu the ſame practice to their new viſitors. This iſ- 
and remains entirely unexplored on the ſouth fide : it 
minerals and dts, ee have not been touched upon ; 
animals, it ſhould ſeem to have none, from the igno- 
rance which the natives to the northward diſcovered of 
ſuch as they ſaw. To perpetuate the memory of the 
expedition, the commander cauſed the following inſcrip- 
tion to be cut in a remarkable large ſhady tree on 
the beach cloſe to a rivulet : His Britannic Majeſty's 
Ship Reſolution, September, 1774.” 


SECTION uv. 


' Deſcription. of * ſands. contiguous to New Caledonia, and 


of Norfolk Hand, more to the Southward. 
ISLE or PINES 


IES to the S. W,. of New Caledonia. It is about 

a mile in circumferene, and in latitude 22 deg. 40 
min. ſouth, longitude 167 deg. 40 min. eaſt. 

r 

1s about two miles in circuit, entirely. flat and ſandy, 
ſix leagues. diſtant from the ſouth end of New Cale- 
donia, This iſland was fo called by Captain Cook from 
its containing in ſo ſmall ſpace a flara of near thirty ſpe- 
cies, among which were ſeyeral new ones. It is a ſmall 
iſland. wholly covered with cypreſs trees, but in the in- 
terior part it is mixed with vegetable earth, from the 
trees and plants which continually decay on it without 


being cleared away by human induſtry. 


N OREOLK ISLAND. 


TIIs inland likewiſe received its name from 


Captain Cook, who diſcovered it in the year 
1774. It. is qituated in latitude 29 deg. 21 ſouth, lon- 
i | It abounds like the for- 
mer,with unrl dees, There were ſoundings at a 
reat diſtance in about twenty fathom, and eight leagues 
"Ain ſputh- eaſt end bottom was found at thirty and 
forty. fathom. The rocks of this iſland conſiſt of a com- 
mon . yellowiſh clayey ſtone and ſmall bits of horoug 
reddiſn lava Mhich Wed to be decaying, and indicate 
c 
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ed that this iſland had been a volcano. It is but a few 
miles long, very ſteep, and uninhabited, and is ſup- 
poſed never to have had a human footſtep upon it till 
that time. Vegetables here thrive with great luxuri- 
ance in a rich black mould, accumulated during ages 
paſt from decayed trees and plants. The cypreſs and 
cabbage - palm flouriſh here in great perfection: the for- 


mer yields timber, and the latter a moſt palatable re- 


freſhment. The central ſhoot, or heart of this fruit, 
more reſembles an almond than a cabbage in taſte, 
Here were parrots parroquets, pigeons, and a number 
of ſmall birds peculiar to the ſpot, ſome of which were 
very beautiful, The fiſh caught, together with the 


birds and vegetables, enabled the whole ſhip's company 
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to fare ſumptuouſly for a day or two. Here is likewife 
the flax-plant, and rather more luxuriant than any where 
in New Zealand. It was the opinion of two eminent 
naturaliſts, that if this iſland was of greater extent, it 
would ſerve gvery purpoſe of eſtabliſhing an European 
ſettlement. 


This is the moſt accurate account we could collect of 


this ſpot ; but as it is within the ſcope of our extenſive 
plan, to preſent our readers with the moſt authentic 
intelligence of any diſcoveries that may be made during 
the courſe of the publication of this work, they may reſt 
aſſured of our particular attention to whatever may be 
obtained concerning this or any other parts that may 
be explored by future navigators. 


— 
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HE northernmoſt of this cluſter of iſlands was diſ- 


covered by De Quiros, in 1606, and at that time 
conſidered as a part of the Southern Continent, which 
till very lately was ſuppoſed to exiſt. In 1768 they 
were viſited by the great French navigator, Monſ. de 
Bougainville, who, beſides landing on the iſland of Le- 
pers did no more than diſcover that the land was not 
connected, but compoſed of iſlands, which he called The 
Great Cyclades. . 

Captain Cook, in the year 1774, beſides aſcertaining 
the extent and ſituation of theſe iſlands, added the 
knowledge of ſeveral in this groupe that were before 
unknown, He explored the whole cluſter, and thence 
claiming a right to affix to them a general appellation, 
named them THE NEW HEBRIDES. They are 
ſituated between the latitudes of 14 deg. 29 min. and 
20 deg. 4 min. ſouth, and 170 deg. 21 min. eaſt lon- 
gitude. They extend 125 leagues in the direction of 
N. N. W. and S. S. E. 

The whole cluſter conſiſts of the following iſlands, 
ſome of which have received names from the different 
European navigators; others retain the names they bore 
among the natives. They are as follow: Tierra del 
Eſpiritu Santo, Mallicollo, St. Bartholomew, Iſle of 
Lepers, Aurora, Whitſuntide, Ambrym, ** Three 


Hills, Sandwich, Montague, Hinchinbroke, Erromango, 


Immer, Annatom and Tanna. 


TIERRA DEL ESPIRITU SANTO. 


This is the moſt weſtern and largeſt of all) the 
Hebrides, being twenty-two leagues long, twelve 
broad, and fix in circuit, It lies in 15 deg. 20 min. 
ſouth latitude, and 166 deg. 50 min. eaſt longitude. 


The land, eſpecially to the weſt ſide, is very mountain 


ous, and in many places the hills riſe directly from the 
ſea, Every part of it, except the cliffs and beaches, 1s 
covered with trees or laid out in plantations, and every 
valley watered with a ſtream. On the north fide is a 
very fine bay, called by De Quiros, St. Philip and St. 
Jago: the two points which form its entrance lie at 
ten leagues diſtance from each other. Here De Quiros 
is ſuppoſed to have anchored, and to have = the 
name of Vera Cruz to the port in which his ſhips lay. 
He deſcribes it as © ng enough to contain 1000 
(hips with clear ſoundings. N 

The country ſeemed fertile and populous : two canoes 
with triangular fails came off towards the ſhip: the 
men were tall and ſtout, of a dark colour, and had 
woolly hair: they were naked; ſome of them had a 
bunch of feathers on the top of the head, and others 
wore a white ſhell tied on the forehead, On their arms 
they wore bracelets of ſhell work, and round their mid- 
dle a narrow belt, from whence two long flips of mat- 
ting hung down before and behind. | 

On the firſt day of the arrival of our navigators, no 
tokens of friendſhip could prevail with the natives to 
come near enough to hold any intereourſe : the next 
morning, however, they ventured ſo cloſe as to recejve 
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a preſent of nails, medals, and red baize ; but the nails 


were moſt valued. They faſtened a branch of the pep- 


a plant to the ſame rope by which the nails had been 
owered to them from the ſhip ; and this was the only 
return they made for what had been given them: the 
diffidence with which they approached the veſſel may 
well be accounted for, from the traditional knowledge 
which doubtleſs ſubſiſts among them concerning the vi- 
ſit made them by De Quiros ; for on his coming to an 
anchor, and ſending a boat from the ſhip, a chief (as 
he 1s called in the narrative, the king) attended by ſome 
Indians, came to the ſtrand and endeavoured to ex- 
cite their departure by preſents of fruit, but the Spa- 
niards leaping on the ſhore made ſigns of peace : the na- 
tives, {till anxious for the departure of the ſtrangers, 
and the latter perſiſting in their endeavours to force 
their way, hoſtilities commenced between the parties; 
but the arrows of the one flew without effect, whilſt the 
fire-arms of the other laid the king and many of his fol- 
lowers breathleſs on the beach. | 

It was regretted by naturaliſts, when our country- 
men viſited theſe parts, that they did not land on thi3 
iſland, as, from appearance, its vegetable productions 
would have afforded the botaniſt an ample harveſt of 
new plants. 


MALLICOLLIO., 


This is the moſt conſiderable iſland next to Eſ- 
piritu Santo: it is eight leagues long, and ſituated in 
16. deg. 25 min. ſouth latitude, and 167 deg, 57 min. 
eaſt longitude. On enquiry of che natives concerning 
the name of this iſland, anſwer was made that it was 
Mallicollo, which has the cloſeſt reſemblance poſſible 
to Manicollo, the name which De Quiros received for 
it 168 years before, He did not viſit the iſland, but 
had his intelligence from the natives. 

When our countrymen touched at Mallicollo, they 
attentively examined the ſouth Toaſt, and found it lux- 
uriantly cloathed with wood, and other productions of 
nature. They picked up an orange, which the natives 
call abbi-mora. This was the firſt orange that was met 


| with in this ſea, and the only one that was ſeen here; 


being decayed, it cannot certainly be known whether 
it was fit to be eaten. 

The country is deſcribed as mountainous and woody, 
but the ſoil is rich and fertile, producing ſugar-cancs, 
yams, cocoa-nuts, bread-fruit, bananas, and turmeric. 
There are hogs here, and various kinds of birds; and 
as the frequent ſqueaking of pigs was heard in the 
woods, it was concluded thar there were abundancg of 
the former. | 


A ſhark was caught, which meaſured nine feet in 


length, and afforded the crew a very palatable refreſh- 
ment. This ſhark, when cut open, was found to have 
the bony point of an arrow ſticking it its head, having 
been ſhot quite through the ſkull. The wound was 
healed ſo perfectly, that not the fmalleſt veſtige of it 


appeared on the outſide. A piece of the wood ſtill re- 


mained 
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king to the bony point, as well as a 
_— —— it had been tied on but both the 
ee, and the fibres were ſo rotted as to crumble into 


_ — 6h of the ſea-bream kind was like- 


wiſe caught, but it proved of very noxious quality, for 


ſeized with violent pains in the 
24 3 2 with ſcorching heat all over 
the ſkin, and numbneſs in the joints. It e - 
dogs and hogs, who had eaten the garbage, 1n the igh a 
eft degree; and the opinion of naturaliſts upon the 
whole was, that theſe fiſh may not always be poiſonous, 
but that, like many ſpecies in the Eaſt and Weſt In- 
dies, - they may acquire that quality by feeding on poi- 

les. 
9 of this iſland are deſcribed as remark- 


ably ugly, dark, er diminutive in ſize, 


; reſpect different from the other iſlanders 
3 hey have flat noſes and foreheads, 
woolly hair and ſhort beards. To add to their na- 
tural deformity, they have a cuſtom of tying a belt or 
cord, uncommonly light, round the waiſt, ſo that the 
belly ſeems in a manner divided, one part being above 
and the other below the rope. They wear bracelets of 
ſhells on the arm, a piece of white curved ſtone in the 
noſtrils, and on their breaſt hangs a ſhell ſuſpended by 
a ſtring round their necks: ſome wear tortoiſe-ſhell ear- 
rings and other rings of ſhells, 

The firſt natives that were ſeen upon the iſland car- 
ried clubs in their hands, and waded into the water, car- 
rying green boughs, the univerſal 5 of peace. In a 
day's time they ventured to come within a few yards of 
the ſhip's boat, which was ſent out, when they dipped 
their hands into the ſea and gathering ſome water in the 

alms, poured it on their heads. The officers in the 
— in compliance with their example, did the ſame, 
with which the Indians appeared to be much pleaſed, 
repeating the word Tomarr, or Tomarro, continually, 
The greater part being now armed with bows and ar- 
rows, they ventured near the ſhip, and received and ex- 
changed a few preſents. They continued about the 
ſhip talking very loudly, but in ſuch a manner as was 
very entertaining. Some continued about the ſhip till 
midnight ; finding, however, at length they were but 
little noticed, they returned on ſhore, where the ſound 
of ſinging and drums was heard all night, | 

Theſe people ſeemed to covet whatever they ſaw, bu 
never repined at a refuſal. They were highly delighted 
with the looking-glaſſes that were given them; and not- 
withſtanding their remarkable deformity, were enrap- 
tured at viewing themſelves. 

The enſuing morning the natives came off to the 
veſſel in their canoes, and four or five of them went 
on board without any arms. They ſoon became fa- 
miliar, and with the greateſt eaſe climbed up the 


| ſhrouds to the maſt head. When they came down the 


commander took them all into the cabin, and gave them 
preſents of various articles. They appeared the moſt 
intelligent of any nation that had been ſeen in the South 
ſea; readily underſtood meanings conveyed by ſigns 
and geſture, and ſoon taught the officers words in their 
language, which appeared peculiar to themſelves. 
When ſome of the moſt reſpectable of our country- 
men went on ſhore, the natives with great good-will 
ſat down on the ſtump of a tree to teach them their 
language. They were ſurpriſed at the readineſs of 
their gueſts in remembering, and ſeemed to ſpend ſome 
time in pondering how it was poſſible to preſerve the 
ſound by ſuch means as pencils and paper. Nor were 
they leſs apt in catching the ſounds of th ropean 
languages, from whence it was juſtly rematked, that 
what they wanted in perſonal beauty was compenſated 


in acuteneſs of underſtanding. They expreſſed their ad- 


miration by hiſſing like a gooſe. 
There appeared but 
owever, were no leſs ugly than the men. 
They were of ſmall ſtature, and their heads, faces and 
ulders were painted red, 


few women amongſt them; 


| 


" ſeems to be principall 
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petticoat, others a bag made of a kind of cloth in 
which they carry their children, The younger females 
went ſtark naked, like the males of the ſame age. 
The women in general were not obſerved to have any 
finery in their ears, or round their necks and arms, it 


| being faſhionable in this iſland for the men only to a- 


dorn themſelves ; and wherever this cuſtom prevails the 


other ſex is commonly oppreſſed, deſpiſed, and in a 


ſtate of ſervility, Here the men feemed to have no 
kind of regard for them; none of them came off to 
the ſhip, and they generally kept at a diſtance when 
any party landed from the boat. | 

The houſes, or rather huts, here, are low and thatch- 
ed with palm leaves. Some few are encloſed with 
yours and the entrance is by a ſquare hole at one 
end. | 

Their weapons are bows and arrows, and a club a- 
bout 'two feet and a half in length, made of hard 
wood, commonly knobbed at one end and well poliſh- 
ed. This weapon they hang on their right ſhoulder 
from a thick 0 0 made of a kind of graſs. Their 
arrows are made of a kind of reed made of hard 
wood or bone, ſuppoſed to be poiſoned. They are 
very careful of them, and keep them in a ſort of quiver 
made of leaves. | 

As they apply themſelves to huſbandry, their food 
vegetables ; though as fowls 


and hogs are bred, theſe may conſtitute a part of their 


| ſubfiſtance, as well as that derived from the ocean. 


Their canoes were ſmall, not exceeding two feet in 
width, of indifferent workmanſhip, and without orna- 
ment, but provided with an out rigger. 

One of the lateſt navigators gave the following re- 


lation, which we cite as an indication of the genius 


and diſpoſition of theſe people. 

rt When the natives ſaw us under fail for our depar- 
ture from the iſland, they came off in canoes, making 
exchanges with more confidence than before, and Fir 
ing ſuch extraordinary procy of their honeſty as ſur- 
priſed us. As the veſſel at firſt had freſh way through 
the water, ſeveral of the canoes dropped a-ſtera after 
they received goods, and before they had time to de- 
liver theirs in return. Inſtead of taking advantage of 
this, they uſed their utmoſt efforts to get up with us 
and deliver what they had already been paid for. One 
man in particular followed us a conſiderable time, and 
did not reach us till it was calm, and the thing was 
forgotten. As ſoon as he came along ſide he held up 
the article, which ſeveral on board were ready to buy; 
but he refuſed to part with it, till he ſaw the perſon 
to whom he had before ſold it, and to whom he pave 
it, The perſon, not knowing the man again, offered 
him ſomething in return, which he refuſed; and ſhewing 
him what had been given before, made us ſenſible of 


the nice ſenſe of honour which had actuated this In- 
- dian,” | 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW. 


This iſland was ſo called by Captain Cook, 
from its having been diſcovered on St. Bartholo- 
mew's day. It is between ſix and ſeven leagues in 
circumference, and fituated in latitude 15 deg. 23 
min. ſouth, | 


181. * LEPERTE 


So called, as we are informed, by Monſieur de Bou- 


gainville, from the number of people afflicted with the 


leproſy that were ſeen upon it, lies between Eſpiritu 
Santo and Aurora iſland, eight leagues from the for- 
mer and three from the latter, in latitude 15 deg. 22 
min, ſouth, It is of an oval figure, very high, and 
18 or 20 leagues in circuit, 
of water were ſeen pouring down from the hills, Here 
the palms grow on the Fille The iſlanders are of 


: | two colours; their lips are thick, their hair woolly, 
Some wore a kind of U and ſometimes of a yellowiſh caſt, They are ſhort, 


- ugly 


Many beautiful caſcades - 


24 
ugly and Ill proportioned,” and moſt of them infected 
wich the N The women are no leſs diſguſting 
than the men. They go almoſt naked; they have 
dandages to carry their children on their backs; in the 
cloth of which theſe bandages are made, are very 
pretty drawings of a fine crimſon colour. 

None of theſe men have beards: they pierce the 
noſe in order to fix ſome ornament to it: they likewiſe 
wear on the arm, in form of a bracelet, a tooth, of a 
ſubſtance like ivory; on the neck they have pieces of 
tortoiſe-ſhell. N eee | 

Their arms are bows and arrows, clubs of hard wood 
and ftones, which they'uſe without ſlings. The arrows 
are reeds armed with a long and very ſharp point made 
of bone. Some of theſe points are formed in ſuch a 
manner as to prevent the arrows being drawn out of a 
wound. | | 

The natives appeared to be very friendly to M. de 
Bougainville when he touched here in 1768, until all 
the men were embarked, when they ſent a flight of 
arrows after them; which aſſault, although it was at- 
tended with no bad conſequences, was revenged by 
diſcharging a volley of muſketry, which killed ſeveral 
of the natives. It is not, therefore, to be wondered 
at, that when Captain Cook appeared off their coaſt 
the natives ſhould be ſo ſhy of any intercourſe with 
ſtrangers, when the haſty reſentment of ſuch had ſtained 
their ſhores with blood. Indeed, two or three natives 
ut off in a canoe ; but no tokens of friendſhip could 
induce them to come near the ſhip. 


AU: © RA. 


Inhabitants were diſcovered here and ſome canoes ;. 


but none came off to the ſhip. A fine beach and moſt 
luxuriant vegetation preſented themſelves. , The whole 
country was woody, and a beautiful caſcade poured 
through a foreſt. The iſland is about twelve leagues 
long, but not above five miles broad in any part, lying 
nearly north and ſouth. A channel divides this iſland 


trom 
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Which lies, as was computed, about four miles to 
the ſouth, runs in the ſame direction, and is of the 
ſame length, having more ſloping expoſures than Au- 


rora; it appears to be better inhabited, and to contain 


more plantations. 
J 


Is about 17 leagues in circuit, and two leagues 
and a half from the ſouth end of Whit-Sunday Iſle. 
Its ſhores are rather low, but the land riſes with an un- 
equal aſſent to an high mountain in the middle of the 
iſland, which gave occaſion to ſuppoſe that a volcano 
was ſeated there, 


S 


Is diſtant from Ambrym about five leagues, and not 
leſs than twenty leagues in circuit. Its longeſt direc- 
tion is about eight leagues north weſt and ſouth eaſt, It 
is of conſiderable heighth, and richly diverſified with 


Woods and lawns. 


SANDWA4CH.418S4LE, 


So cailed in compliment to Lord Sandwich, is 10 
leagues long and 25 in circuit, It exhibits a delightful 
view, the hills gently ſloping to the ſea. Several ſmall 
Iflands lay diſpoſed about here, to which Captain Cook 
gave the names of the Shepherd's Iſlands, Three Hills, 
fo Ewa The Monument, Montagu and Hinchin- 
brook. 


ERROMANGO 


Lies eighteen leagues from Sandwich Iſland, and is 
between 24 and 25 leagues in circuit, The middle of 
it lies in 18 deg. 54 min. ſouth latitude. The natives 
of this iſland ſeem to be of à different race from thoſe 


of Mallicollo, and ſpeak a different language, They 
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are of the middle ſize, have a good ſhape and tolerable 
features. Their colour is very dark, and they paint 
their faces, ſome with black, and others with red pig- 
mont: their hair is very curly and crifp, and in ſome 
degree woolly. But few women were ſeen, and tlioſe 
very ugly. They wore a petticoat made of the leaves 
of ſome plant. The men were in a manner naked, hav- 
ing only the belt about the waiſt, and a piece of cloth 
or leaf uſed for a wrapper. No canoes were ſeen in 
any part of the iſland. They live in houſes covered 
with thatch, and their plantations are laid out by line, 
and fenced round. e | 
Captain Cook went on ſhore here with two boats. 
He preſented ſome of the natives with medals and 
cloth, and received every token of amity in return. 


| Making ſigns that he wanted water, one of them. ran 


to a hovel at a ſmall diſtance, and preſently returned 
with a little in a bamboo. On aſking for fomething to 
eat, he was as readily preſented with a yam and ſome 
cocoa nuts. During this time the whole groupe were 
armed with clubs, ſpears, darts, bows and arrows, 
which excited ſome ſuſpicion, and led Captain Cook to 
cut ſhort his yfſit, telling the chief, by ſigns, that he 
ſhould ſoon return. Seeing their gueſts about to de- 
part, they endeavoured to haul that boat on ſhore, 
which had the commander on board, whilſt others 
ſnatched the oars out of the peoples hands. At the 
head of this party was the chief. Thoſe who could 
not come at the boat, ſtood behind, armed with wea- 
pons, ready to ſupport thoſe that were moſt forward. 
Signs and threats having no effect on theſe people, per- 


| fonal ſafety became the only confideration; but in this 


emergency the Britiſh commander was unwilling to 
fire among the crowd, and reſolved to make the chief 
alone fall a victim to his own treachery. His muſket, 
at that critical moment, miſled fire, which could not 
fail of giving the natives a very mean opinion of the 
weapons that were oppoſed to them. They deter- 
mined, therefore, to ſhew how much more effectual 


theirs were, by throwing ſtones and darts, and ſhooting” 


arrows. This being the caſe, a general diſcharge of 
fire-arms could no longer be avoided. It threw them 


into confuſion; but a fecond was hardly ſufficient to 
drive them off the beach. Four lay to all appearance 
dead on the ſhore ;, but two of them afterwards crawled. 
into the buſhes. Not half of the muſquets would go 


off, which ſaved the lives of many of theſe poor miſ- 


taken wtetches. ' One of the men in the boat was 
wounded in the cheek with a dart: an arrow ſtruck the 


maſter on the breaſt, but as its force was ſpent it hardly 
penetrated the ſkin, 


and; a great gun fired towards the hills, which ſtruck 


them with a panic, and they all haſtened to ſkreen 


themſelves in the buſhes, All intercourſe ended with 


this unhappy ſkirmiſh, 


EMME 2 


Is the moſt eaſtern, iſland of all the Hebrides. It 
appeared to be about five leaguee in circuit, of a. con- 
ſiderable height, and flattiſn top. 


ANN AT OM 


Is the ſouthermoſt igand, ſituated ln latitude 20 deg. 


3 min. ſouth; longitude 170 deg. 4 min. eaſt. 
T ANNA 


is about eight leagues long, three or four broad, and 


twenty-four in circuit. Its latitude is 19 deg. 30 min. 


ſouth, and longitude 169 deg. 38 min, Its name fig-: 
njfies earth in the Malay language. The foil in ſome 
places is a rich black mould; in other parts it ſeemed 


+ 


The report of the muſquets on 
ſhore alarmed thoſe in the ſhip, and another boat was 
immediately ſent off, and a ſwivel, that fired to the 
part where a number of the natives were aſſembled, 


Lies ſix leagues on the ſouth ſide of Erromango. It 
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Nzw Discoyzuns J) 
to be compoſed of decayed vegetables and the aſhes of 


n * 
which was ſeen about eleven miles to 

ad wie the veſſel. burning with great fury. T . 

country is in general ſo covered with trees, ſhrubs, an 
lants, as to 125 up the bread fruit and cocoa mm 
The country is not populous nor the houſes conſe- 
rous. | ary IVES: 
4 72 ſixteen days of Captain Cook's conti- 
nuance here, the volcano emitted at different times vaſt 


quantities of fire and ſmoke, accompanied with an ex- 


ploſion about once in five minutes. Some of theſe 


eſembled violent claps of thunder: the 
nr age ww filled with ſmoaky particles and oy 
which occaſioned much pain when they fell into the 
eye: at one time great ſtones-were ſeen thrown a4” 
the air, ſome of which were at leaſt as large. as the hull 
of a ſhip's long boat. It firſt preſented a moſt mag- 
nificent ſight. The ſmoak, which rolled up from time 
to time in thick and heavy volumes, was coloured with 
all the various hues of yellow, orange, crimſon, and 
purple, which died away into a reddiſh grey and brown. 
As often as a new exploſion happened, the whole 
country, with its ſhaggy foreſts, were tinged with the 
ſame orange and purple, according to its diſtance, or 
particular expoſure to volcanic light, It ſometimes 
continued quite filent for five or ſix. days together. It 
was remarked that the exploſions of the volganos re- 
commenced after a ſhower of rain, ſo that it ſhould 
ſeem that rain excites them by promoting or encreaſing 
the fermentation of various mineral ſubſtances in the 
mountain. The black aſhes with which the whole 
country was ſtrewed were found to be long, needle- 
like, and ſemi-tranſparent, and to contribute greatly 
to that luxuriance of vegetation which 1s remarkable on 
this iſland ; many plants here attaining twice the height 
which they reach in other countries; their leaves axe 
broader, their flowers larger and more richly ſcented. 
Several new plants were collected here, and a variety 
of odoriferous ſhrubs, and ſome others were cultivated 
only for their elegant appearance. The plantations on 
this iſland conſiſt for the moſt part of yams, bananas, 
eddoes, and ſugar canes, all which being very low per- 
mit the eye to take in a great extent of country. Here 
are great numbers of fig-trees, which the natives culti- 
vate for the. ſake of the fruit and leaves. They are of 
two or three different kinds, and one ſort in particular 


bears figs of the common ſize, which are woolly like. 


peaches on the outſide, and have a beautiful crimſon 
ulp like pomegranates; they are, ſweetiſh and juicy, 
bY rather 1nſipid, - | 5 
Some ſmall birds were ſeen here with a very beau- 
tiful plumage, and of a kind that had not been ſeen 
before. 
Of the fiſh on this coaſt but little was known, but as 
the natives were ſeen to have no methods of catching 
them but by ſtriking, it is probable that they draw but 
lictle of their ſubſiſtence from the water. Upwards of 
three hundred pound weight of mullet and other fiſh 
were caught by three hauls with the ſeine. | 
A young native was ſhewn every part of the ſhip, but 
nothing fixed his attention a moment or cauſed in him 
the leaſt ſurprize. He had no knowledge of goats, 
dogs, or cats, calling them all hogs (booga). The 
commander made him a preſent of a dog and a bitch as 
he ſhewed a liking to that kind of animal. 


They appear to have plenty of hogs, but very few 


domeſtic towls. Some rats of the ſame kind, as is 
common on the other iſlands in the Pacific Ocean, 
frequent the fields of ſugar cane, in which they make 
great depredations ; the natives, therefore, dig ſeveral 
oles all round theſe plantations, in which they catch 
theſe animals. | 
The natives of this iſland are of a middle ſize, and 
tolerably proportioned. . Their colour is a dark cheſ- 


| 


nut brown, with a very ſwarthy mixture. T hey go 


naked, having only a ſtring round the belly, which did 
not, however, cut the body in ſo ſhocking a man- 


ner as that 1 the iſland of Mallicollo. Their hair is 
| No. 3. | "Ove 


I 
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generally black or brown, growing to a tolerable length, 
and very criſp and curly. Their beards, which are 
ſtrong and buſhy; are generally ſhort. "The women 
wear their hair cropped, as do the boys, till they ap- 
proach manhood. - They make uſe of a cylindrical 
piece of alabaſter two inches long, which they wear 


in the cartilaginous part between the noſtrils, as a noſe- 


jewel. Not one ſingle corpulent man was ſeen here; 
all are active and full of ſpirits, Their features are 
large, the noſes broad, but the eyes full, and in general 
agreeable, | Wien 2 | 
They make inciſions chiefly on the upper arm and 


belly, which are inſtead of punctures; they cut the fleſh 


with a bamboo, or ſharp ſhell, and apply a particular 
plant, which forms an eleyated ſcar on the ſurface of 
the ſkin after it is healed. Theſe ſcars are formed to 
repreſent flowers and other fancied figures, which are 
deemed a great beauty by the natives. Moſt of them 
have an open, manly and good-natured air, though 
ſome were ſeen as in other nations, whoſe countenances 
indicated. maleyolence... BN . 

It is a general remark, that though, like all the tro- 
pical nations, they are active and nimble, they were 


not fond of labour, nor would ever aſſiſt in any work 


that the ſhip's company was carrying on, which the In- 
dians of the other iſlands uſed to delight in. They 
throw all the laborious drudgery on the women, from 
which occaſion was taken to remark, that though they 
were not beauties, they were handſome enough for the 
men, and too handſome for the uſe that was made of 
them. Fü $1755 11s 560) -:. | 
Their ears are hung full of tortoiſe-ſhell rings, and 
necklaces of ſhells fall on their boſoms. Some of the 
elderly women had-caps-made of a green plantain leaf, 
or of matted work; but this head-dreſs was rather un- 
common. The number of ornaments conſiderably in- 
creaſed with age ; the oldeſt and uglieſt being loaded 
with necklaces, ear-rings, noſe-jewels and bracelets, 
The women here are expert cooks. They roaſt and boil 
the yams and bananas, they ſtew the green leaves of a 
kind,of fig, they bake puddings made of a paſte of ba- 
nanas and eddoes, containing a mixture of cocoa-nut 
kernel and leaves. | . 

_. The, domeſtic life of the people of Tanna, though 
they are rather of a ſerious turn, is not wholly deſtitute 
of amuſements, and their muſic is in greater perfection 
than any in the South Seas. 

Their European viſitants gave them a variety of airs, 


19 


in return for which, the natives ſang ſeveral times very 
harmoniouſly. They likewiſe produced a muſical in- 


ſtrument, which conſiſted of eight reeds regularly de- 
creaſing in ſize, and comprehending an octave, though 
the ſingle reeds were not perfectly in tune. 
Their houſes are like the roof of a thatched houſe in 
England taken off the walls and placed on the ground. 
Some were open at both ends, others cloſed with reeds, 
and all were covered with a palm thatch. A few. of 
them were thirty or forty "IH, ea and fourteen or ſix- 
teen broad. Beſides theſe, they have other mean hovels, 
which were ſuppoſed to be deſigned only to ſleep in. 
Their weapons, in point of neatneſs, come far ſhort 
of ſome that were ſeen in other iſlands. They are 
clubs, ſpears or darts, bows and arrows, and ſtones. 
The clubs are of three or four kinds, and from three 
to five feet long. They ſeem to place moſt depen- 
dance on the darts, with which they kit both. birds and 
fiſh, and are ſure of hitting a mark within the compaſs 
of the crown of a hat, at the diſtance of eighteen yards; 
but at double that diſtance, it is a chance if they hit a 
mark the ſize of a man's body, though they will throw 
the weapon ſixty or ſeventy yards. The arrows are 
made of reeds pointed with hard wood; ſome are 
bearded, and ſome are not, and thoſe for ſhooting 
birds have two, three, and . ſometimes four points. 
The ſtones they uſe in general are the branches of coral 
rocks from eight to fourteen inches long, and from-an 
inch to. an inch and an half diameter. Thoſe who 
uſe ſtones keep them generally in their belts. 
| Their 
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poſition that greatly obſtrufted the naturaliſts in their 
attempts to explore. EVE Hen ESO" 


Their canoes can boaſt neither art or ornament; all 


of them have — * and ſome may contain 


twenty people. Their ſails are low triangular mats, of 
which the broadeſt part is uppermoſt and the ſharp 
angle below, A long piece of timber hollowed out 
in the middle forms the bottom of the canoe, and 
upon this one 'or two planks are fixed, forming the 
two ſides, by means of Fopes of the cocoa-nut fibres. 
Their oars are ill-ſhaped nd very clumſily made. 

Befides the common language of the land, and a 
diale& of the neighbouring iſlands, ſome words were 
collected of a third language, which was chiefly current 
among the inhabitants of the weſtern hills. Some of 
our intelligent yoyagers, on comparing their vocabu- 
Jaries, to difcover'thit two different words were uſed to 
ſignify the ſky, applied to one of the natives to know 
which of the expreſſions was right. He immediately 
held out one hand and applied it to one of the words; 
then moving the other hand under it, he pronounced 
the ſecond word, intimating that the upper was pro- 
perly the ſky, and the lower, clouds that moved under 
It. | 


They ſeem to have no other 2 than water and 


the cocoa nut juice. They ſignified, in the moſt point- 
ed manner, to our countrymen that they eat human 
fleſh, and that circumciſion was practiſed among them. 
Nay, they introduced the ſubject of eating human fleſh 
by aſking our people if it was a practice among 
them. | | 

They appeared to have ſome nominal chief with 
very little authority. One old chief was ſaid to be the 
king of the iſland. His name ww Geogy, and they 
gave him the title of Areekee. "Notwithſtanding his 
advanced years, he had a merry open countenance. 

No information could be derived reſpecting the re- 

ligion of theſe people, only every morning at day break 
was heard a flow folemn ſong or dirge, ſung on the 
eaſtern fide of the harbour, which laſted more than a 
quarter of an hour. As this was ſuppoſed to be a re- 
ligious act, the curioſity of our navigators was excited 
to enquire 'further concerning it. But when they at- 
tempted to paſs that way, the natives erouded about 
them, and entreated them with the greateſt earneſtneſs 
to return. As they ſtill ſeemed to perſiſt, they were at 
length given to underſtand, that if they remained ob- 
ſtinate in their attempt they would be killed and eaten. 
They now yielded to their ſolicitations and turned off 
towards a hut about fifty yards diſtant, where the 
ground began to riſe, on which ſeveral of the Indians 
took up arms out of the hut, apparently meaning to 
force them to return back. Unwilling, therefore, to 
give offence, our people checked their curioſity, and 
were content to leave this point undetermined. No- 
thing however was ſeen in the general behaviour of theſe 
people that bore any reſemblance to a religious act, 
nor any thing that could be conſtrued into ſuper- 
ſtition. | FOES 

Upon the boat's firſt going on ſhore from the ſhip, 
the natives were drawn up in great numbers on the 
beach, armed with elubs, darts, ſpears, ſlings and 
ſtones. From this hoſtile appearance the Britiſh com- 
mander was induced to re-embark ſpeedily to prevent 
diſagreeable conſequences. In order to terrify without 
hurting them, he ordered a muſket to be fired over 
their heads, but the alarm was only momentary, as the 
natives inſtantly recovered themſelves and began to 
diſplay their weapons. A. few great guns, however, 
being fired from the ſhip, they all diſperſed, leaving 
the beath free for a ſecond debarkation. | 
The commander having marked out boundaries on 
the ſhore with a line, the natives came gradually for- 
ward, ſome unarmed. An old man, named Powang, 
mewed a very friendly difpsfition and inrercovrſe be- 
tween the commander and the natives. Such was the 
honeſty of this old man that he brought an axe which 
had been left by the ſhip's company upon the beach. 
They were extremely jealous of any one going up the 


country, or even along the ſhore of the harbour, a diſ- 


1 


. 


As the carrying of bundles is the office of the wo. 
men in this country, the natives imagined that thoſe 
from the ſhip who carried loads were abe. A man 
who carried a bag which contained the plants ſelected 
by the naturaliſts, was followed by ſome of them, who 
by their converſation, which was overheard, conſidered 
him as a woman, until by ſome means they diſcovered 
their miſtake, in which they cried out, erromange ] er- 
romange ! it is a man! it is a man!! 

A tlllar to the rudder being wanted, the carpenter was 
ſent on ſhore to look at a tree for the purpoſe, and with 
him an officer with a party of men to cut it down, pro- 
vided leave could be obtained of the natives. The of- 
ficer underſtanding that there was no objection, the 

e ET went to work, but as the tree was 
large the felling of it was a work of time, and befofe it was 
down, word was brought that Paowang was not pleaſed ; 
orders were therefore ſent from on board to deſiſt. 
The commander ſoon after went on ſhore, and ſending 
for Paowang preſented him with a dog and a piece of 
cloth, and then explained to him the purpoſe for which 
the. tree was wanted, All the natives preſent diſcovered 
great ſatisfaction at the means that were uſed to obtain 
the grant of the tree, and unanimoully conſented to its 
being felled, | 2h 

Many of the natives were afraid to touch the preſents 
that were offered them, nor did they ſeem to have any 
notion of exchanging one thing for another. Bur few 
refreſhments were obtained on this iſland ; ſome fruit 
or roots were daily procured from the natives, though 
greatly inadequate to the demands of the ſhip's com- 
pany. As the natives had no knowledge of iron, nails, 
iron tools, beads, &c. which were ſo current in other 
parts, they were of no value here, nor was cloth of any 
uſe in a country where the inhabitants went moſtly naked. 
The only commodity they ſeemed deſirous of obtain- 
ing was tortoiſe ſhell ; but as no dt mand was expected 
for ſuch an article, there were only a f-w ſmall pieces 
remaining in the ſhip, which had been purchaſed at 
another iſland. The ſailors, however, notwithſtandirg 
the loathſomeneſs of ſalt proviſions of long ſtanding, had 
not a ſingle provident thought for the future, but ex- 
changed their tortoiſe-ſhell 2 bows and arrows, inſtead 
of furniſhing themſelves with a ſtock of yams. | 

A party from the ſhip paſſing through a ſhrubbery, 
obſerved a native at work cutting ſticks, and ſeein 
him make a very flow progreſs with his hatchet, which 
was only a bit of ſhell in lieu of a blade, they ſet about 
helping him with an iron hatchet, and in a few minutes 
cut a much greater heap than he had done the whole 
day. Several Indians who were witneſſes to this diſ- 
patch, expreſſed the greateſt aſtoniſhment at the uti- 
lity of this tool, and ſome vere very deſirous of poſſeſ- 
ſing it by offering their bows and arrows for it. This 
was conſidered as a favourable opportunity for pro- 


curing hogs; but they were deaf to every propoſal of 


that kind, and-never exchanged a fingle hog ; one pig 
only was obtained as.a preſent to the commander from 
Paowang. | 

As there is great reaſon to ſuppoſe that the inha- 
bitants of Tanna are harraſſed by frequent 'wats; the 
diſtruſt which they expreſſed on the firſt debarkation 
from the ſhips is not ſurprifing. But as ſoon as they 
were aſſured of the pacific diſpoſition of their new vi- 
ſitants, all ſuſpicions: entirely ſubſided. They did not 
trade, indeed, becauſe they had not the means in pro- 
portion to the other iſlanders ; but they were as aſſi- 


duous in offering their ſervices, and from leſs intereſted 


motives. If any of the botaniſts had procured a plant 


of which he was deſirous of having other ſpecimens, he 


had only to ſignify it to ſome natives who would im- 
mediately haſten to the ſpot where it was to be found, 
and bring it with the moſt engaging alacrity. The 
eivility of the natives was conſpicuous in this particu- 
lar inſtance. If they met any officer or gentleman of 
the {hip in a narrow path, they always ſtepped aſide in 
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order to make way for them. If they happened to know. | 


they pronounced them with a ſmile, which 
— 4 1 carry well underſtood as a ſalutation. If 


had not ſeen them before, they commonly en- 
vo their names in order to know them again. T hey 


have upon the whole the ſame engaging manner of ex- 
preſſing their, friendſhip by a mutual exchange of 
names, as in common in the moſt eaſtern iſlands of this 


ſea. 
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HE Friendly Iſlands (ſo called from the amica. 

ble intercourſe that ſubſiſts amongſt the natives, and 
their hoſpitable treatment of ſtrangers) form a cluſter ex- 
tending aboutthere deg. of latitude and two of longitude. 
The principal are Middleburg, Rotterdam, or Ana- 
mooka, Hapaee, Amſterdam, or Tongataboo, and 
Pylſtart, fo a by Taſman; there are alſo 
others which have been ſeen and viſited by more mo- 
dern navigators. We ſhall attend to them ſeverally 


in their reſpective order. 
SECTION 
MID DLE BURG, called by the natives Eoo. 


I. 


HIS iſland, which being diſcovered, was alſo 
named by Taſman in 1642-3, is about ten leagues 
in circumference, and lies in 21 deg. 17 min. fouth 
latitude, and 174 deg. 44 min. weſt longitude. 
Middleburg, from the nature of its ſituation, forms a 
very beautiful landſcape. Its ſkirts are in general laid 
out in plantations, eſpecially thoſe on the north-weſt 
and ſouth-weſt ſides. The interior parts are not, in- 
deed, ſo well cultivated as they might be, but this 
heightens the proſpect; for while the other iſles of this 
cluſter are level, the eye can diſcover nothing but the 
trees that cover them; here the land riſing gradually 
upwards preſents an extenſive view, where groves of 
trees are only interſperſed at irregular diſtances, in a 


kind of beautiful diſorder. It is ſnaded near the ſnore 


with various trees, amongſt which are the habitations of 
the natives, laid out in ſuch order as convenience re- 
quires, and they may boaſt a moſt delightful ſitu- 
ation. 

About half way up the iſſand is a deep valley, the 
bottom and ſides of which, though compoſed of hardly 
ny thing but coral rock, are clothed with trees. The 
foil in general is reddiſh clay, which in many places 
ſeems to be very deep. On the moſt elevated part of 
the iſland is a round platform or mount of earth, ſup- 
ported by a wall of coral ſtones, to bring which to ſuch 
an height muſt have coſt much labour. This mount, 
called by the natives Etchee, is ſaid to have been erect- 
ed by order of one of their chiefs. Not many paces 
from this, though on a former voyage, complaint was 
made of a dearth of water; on the laſt was found an 
excellent\pring,- and about a mile lower down a run- 
ing ſtream, which, it was ſaid, found its way to the 
ſea when the rains were copious: It appeared from in- 


formation, that all or moſt of the land in this iſland be- 


longed to the great chiefs of Amſterdam or Tongata- 
boo, and that the inhabitants were only tenants. or 
vaſſals to them. This, indeed, is repreſented to be the 
caſe at all the other neighbouring iſles, except Rotter- 
dam or Anamooka, where there are ſome chiefs who 
ſeem to act with a degree of independence. 

The principal articles of food here are yams, with 
other roots, bananas and bread- fruit; but the latter 
appeared to be ſcarce. The pepper tree, or ava ava, 
of which they make a favourite intoxicating liquor, alſo 
There are many odoriferous trees and 
ſhrubs, and one in particular of the lemon ſpecies; na- 
turaliſts likewiſe met with divers new kinds- of plants. 
The caſuaria, 
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or club-wood, as in ſome neighbour- 
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ing iſlands, points out alſo to the repoſitories of their 
dead, The * 2.9”: and ſeveral other trees are found 
upon the iſland, | 

The common complexion of the natives is mahogany 
or cheſnut brown, with black hair. Some are of an 
olive colour, and ſome of the women much fairer, 
which may be the effect of being leſs expoſed to the ſun. 
The men in general are of the middle ſtature; though 
ſome meaſured ſix feet. Their bodies are well pro- 
portioned, though muſcular, which ſeems a con- 
ſequence of much exerciſe. Their features are various, 
nor are they characteriſed by any general likeneſs, un- 
leſs it be a fullneſs at the point of the noſe, which is 
very common. 

The women in general are not ſo tall as the men; 
their bodies and limbs are well proportioned, and what 
peculiarly diſtingutſhes them is the uncommon ſmall- 
neſs and delicacy of their fingers, which may be put 
in competition with the fineſt in any part of the world. 
Puncturing, or tattowing, the ſkin is in full faſhion 
amongſt the men here; on the tendereſt part of the 
body are marked configurated ſcars, which muſt be 
very painful as well as dangerous. The chiefs are ex- 
empted from this cuſtom. The dreſs of both men and 
women are much the ſame, and conſiſts of a piece of 
cloth or matting, (though moſtly the former) about twWo 
yards wide, and two and an half long, ſo as to wrap in 

eat abundance round the waiſt, to which it is con- 
fined by a girdle or cord. Before it is double, and hangs 
down like a petticoat as low as the middle of the leg. 
This, as to form, is the general dreſs; but large pieces 
are worn only by thoſe of 
ſuperior rank. The inferior claſs are ſatisfied with 
ſmall pieces, and often wear nothing but a covering 
made of leaves of plants, or the maro, which is a nar- 
row piece of cloth or matting like a ſaſh. This they 
paſs between the thighs and wrap round the waiſt, 
but the uſe of it chiefly confined to the men. They 
have various dreſſes made for the purpoſe of their haivas 
or grand entertainments; but the form is always the 
ſame; the richeſt / are adorned” more or leſs with red 
feathers. Both ſexes ſometimes ſcreen their faces from 
the ſun with little bonnets made of divers materials. 

, © The ſexes differ as little in their ornaments as their 
clothing. Of theſe the moſt common are necklaces 


made of various ſweet ſcented flowers, which go under 


the general name of Kabulla. Others conſiſt of ſeveral 
ſtrings of ſmall ſhells, ſharks teeth, and other things, 
'which hang looſe upon the breaſt. In the ſame man- 
ner they likewiſe wear a mother of pearl ſhell, neatly 
poliſhed, and a ring of the ſame ſubſtance carved, on 
the upper part of the arm, as alſo rings of tortoiſe-ſhell 
on the fingers, and a number of theſe joined together as 


; bracelets on the wriſts. | 


The lobes of the ears are perforated with two holes 
in which they wear cylindrical pieces of ivory, ſtuck 
through both ſides the holes. Some uſe reeds filled 
with a yellow pigment. This ſeems to be a fine pow- 
der of Turmeric, with which the women rub them- 
{elves all over in the ſame manner-as the European fe- 
males uſe dry rouge upon their cheeks. 
But what particularly characterizes theſe people, and 
was remarked by Taſman, is, that moſt of them want 
the little finger on one, and ſometimes on both hands; 

nor. 
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nor did the difference of age or ſex exempt from this 
amputation, for the very children were obſerved to 
have ſuffered that loſs. They had alſo a round ſpot 
on each cheek bone, which appeared to have been 
burned or bliſtered. On ſome it ſeemed to have been 
recently made, on others it was covered with ſcurt, and 
the mark was ſlight; but the purport of it could not 
be diſcovered. 


The women in general here are repreſented as modelt 
and reſerved in their behaviour, though, as in all other 


iſlands, there were ſome Exceptions. 
The natives of theſe iſlands are much commended 


by voyagers for their cleanlineſs, to produce which 


ey are laid to bathe frequently in ponds which ſeem | 
tO le 


rve no other purpoſe. 'Though the water in moſt 
of them is nauſeous ro a degree, they prefer them to 


the ſea, imagining that ſalt water Burts their ſkins. 


When neceſſity obliges them to bath in the ſea, they 
commonly have ſome cocoa-nut ſhells filled with freſh 
water poured over them, to waſh it off, The cocoa- 
nut oil has an admirable effect on the ſkin in rendering 
it ſmooth ; for which theſe people hold it in ſuch eſti- 
mation, that they not only pour a great quantity of it 
upon their heads and ſhoulders, but rub the body all 


over briſkly with a ſmaller quantity. The language 


here is ſoft and not unpleaſing, and whatever they lay 

is ſpoken in a kind of ſinging tone. : 
They do not diſcover much taſte or ingenuity in 

8 their houſes; though the defect is rather in 


the deſign than the execution. Thoſe of the lower 


people are poor huts, thoſe of the better are larger and 
more comfortable. Their houſes, hs e 
are thatched roofs or ſheds ſupported by poſts and 
rafters diſpoſed in a tolerably judicious manner, The 
floor is a little raiſed, covered with ſtrong thick mat- 
ting, and kept very clean. They are moſtly cloſed on 
the weather fide with the ſame ſort of 'matting, the 


other being open. A thick _ mat, of two or three ' 


feet broad, bent into the form of a ſemicircle and ſet 
upon its edge, with the ends touching the ſide of the 
houſe, in ſhape reſembling the fender of a fire hearth, 
incloſes a ſpace for the maſter and miſtreſs of the 
family to fleep in. The latter indeed ſpends moſt of 
her time during the day within it. The reſt of the 
family ſleep upon the floor wherever they pleaſe to lie 
down, the unmarried men and women apart from each 
other. If the family be large there are ſmall huts ad- 
Joining, to which the ſervants retire in the night, fo 
that privacy is as much obſerved here as can be ex- 
peed. They have mats made on purpole for ſleeping 
on, and the clothes they wear in the day ſerve for their 
covering in the night. Their houſhold furniture con- 
ſiſts of ſome bowls and platters, cocoa nut ſhells, fome 
ſmall wooden ftools which ſerve them for pillows, and 
1 7 a large ſtool for the maſter of the family to 
It on. | 

Their weapons are clubs, ſpears, bows and arrows. 
The former are of a great variety of ſhapes, and many 
of them ſo heavy as not to be managed with one hand, 
but with difficulty. The moſt common form is a 
quadrangular. The far greater part were carved all 
over in many chequered patterns, which ſeem to have 
required great patience and a long time to work up, as 
3 ſtone or piece of coral are the only tools made 
uſe of. 


drawing it ſo as to encreaſe the natural curve, they 


draw it the contrary be it perfectly ſtraight, and 


then form the curve on the other ſide. 


Much ingenuity is diſplayed in the conſtruction of + 
their canoes. They have our-riggers made of poles, and 


their workmanſhip is admirable. © Two of theſe is 


joined together with ſurpriſing exactneſs and the ſurface 


is poliſhed in a very curious manner. Their paddles 
have ſhort blades and are very neatly wrought, 

A circumſtance occurred in this place which afforded 
an opportunity of obſerving how theſe people treat 
conjugal infidelity. Some of our people, on their re- 
turn Fol an excurſion, being informed that a party of 
the natives had ſtruck one of their own countrymen 


with a club, which laid bare, or, as others ſaid, fractured 


his ſkull, and then broke his thigh with the ſame, en- 


quired the reaſon of ſuch, treatment, and were given to 


underſtand that he had been diſcovered in a ſituation 


rather indelicate with a woman that was abo0d, that is, 
forbidden. But the female delinquent had by far the 


ſmaller ſhare of puniſhment; for her miſdemeanour, as 


our people were told, ſhe would only receive a ſlight 


beating, 


Our navigators, when they firſt viſited this iſland, 
obſerved, that ſeveral of both ſexes were affected with 
leprous diſorders in the moſt virulent degree, in various 


parts of their bodies. The face of one woman was 


corroded by the acrid humours ſo as to exliibit a moſt 
horrid ſpe&tacle. Many others were likewiſe ſo dis- 
figured by the diſorder, that they could not be beheld 
without a mixture of diſguſt and pity. 

The amicable diſpoſition of the natives is fully 
evinced from the friendly reception all ftrangers have 
met with who have viſited them. When Captain Cook 
firſt anchored on the W. N. W. ſide of this iſland, two 
canoes with ſeveral men in each came along ſide the 
ſhip; one of them on board, without the leaſt heſitation, 
preſented a root of the pepper tree, touched the noſes of 
the officers with his own in token of friendſhip, and 
then ſat down on the deck without ſpeaking a word. 
The native was preſented with a nail, which, on receiv- 
ing, according to the general cuſtom of the iſland, he 
held over his head, 2 * the word Fagafetai or 


fagafatie, This was moſt probably meant as an ex- 
preſſion of his thankfulneſs. No people could give 


greater proof of liberality of diſpoſition, for they came 
in great numbers about our veſſels, threw bales of cloth 


into them, and retired without ſo much as waiting for a 


return. 

As an inſtance of their hoſpitality, Captain Cook, 
with ſeveral officers and gentlemen, were conducted on 
their landing, by a chief, named Tioony, to his man- 
ſion, delightfully ſituated about three hundred yards 
from the ſea, at the head of a fine lawn, and under the 


ſhade of ſome ſhaddock trees, and there elegantly en- 


tertained. The very ſame chief, on the commander's 
laſt viſit, . then called Taoofa, viſited him on board 
immediately as he came to an anchor, and with the ut- 


moſt cordiality rendered him every friendly ſervice + 


within his power. The Euroggan ſtrangers indeed vere 
careſſed by old and young, men and women, who em- 
braced them, kiſſed their hands, and laid them on their 
breaſts with the moſt expreſſive looks of affection. It 
was very remarkable that the diſcharge of guns neither 
excited their admiration, nor their fear, which plainly 
proved that their civility aroſe from the bent of natural 
diſpoſition, and. not from a motive of conciliating the 
favour of their gueſts, becauſe they knew them able to 


deſtroy them. 


The only glaring defect that ſullies their character 
Is, a propenſity to theft, which, in one of the narra- 


tives of the firſt voyage, is ſaid to be confined to nails, in 


which they ſet ſo high a value, that they would endea- 


vour to poſſeſs them at any rate: but we are ſorry to 


fay, that truth and candour obliges us to confeſs, that 
from later experience, in many inſtances, the propen- 
ſity in ſome appeared to be ſo univerſal as to admit of 
no bound or reſtraint. . © 
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SECTION. II. 


Yeſeription of the cuſtoms, mannerss religion, government, 
= Ge. & of the inhabitants of the Friendly 


Wands in general. 


1 S there appears to be a ſimilarity in the perſons, 


jus, manners, cuſtoms, rites, ceremonies, &c. 
of 1 — of the Friendly Iſlands in general, we 
reſume it may not be unentertaining to our readers to 
ſelect them from the beſt authorities, and preſent them 
int of view. | f 
1 The inhabitants of theſe iſlands are ſo agreeably cir- 
cumſtanced, as neither to be ſubject to exceſſive labour 
on the one hand, or ſupine indolence on the other. 
Their occupations are agrecab] diverſified, and their 
recreations and amuſements follow in pleaſing ſucceſſi- 
on, ſo that they neither diſguſt or tire. To the women 
is committed the care of making the cloth, and to them 
is alſo conſigned the manufacture of their mats. 
Conformable to the powers peculiar to their ſex, the 
men are aſſigned the moſt arduous and laborious em- 
ployments. * Architecture, boat-building, agriculture, 
and fiſhing, are the principal objects of their care. As 
cultivated roots and fruits form their chief ſubſiſtence, 
they find it neceſſary to practiſe huſbandry, which they 
have brought by their diligence to ſome degree of per- 
fection. In. planting yams and plantains, they dig 
ſmall holes for their reception, and afterwards root up 
the ſurrounding graſs. The inſtruments uſed by them 
for this purpoſe are called hoco; and are nothing more 
than ſtakes of various lengths, flattened and ſharp- 
ened to an edge at one end; and the largeſt ones have 
a ſhort piece fixed tranſverſely, by means of which they 
reſs the implement into the ground with the foot, 
hen they plant the two above-mentioned vegetables, 
they obſerve ſuch particular exactneſs, that, whichever 
way you turn your eyes, the rows prefent themſelves 
complete and regular, i 
Some of their vegetable productions, and in particu- 
lar the bread- fruit and cocoa- nut trees, are ſcattered 
without order and reared without pains. The ſame 
may be ſaid of another large tree, which produces a 
roundiſh- compreſſed nut, called eeefee; and of a ſmaller 


tree bearing an oval nut, with two or three triangular |} 


kernels. The kappe is, in general, planted regularly, 
and in large ſpots; but the is interſperſed a- 
mong other things, as are alſo the yams and jegjee. Su- 


gar-cane is uſually in ſmall ſpots, cloſely crowded. 


The tree, of which the cloth is made, is kept very 
clean, and has a good ſpace allowed for it. The pax- 
danus 15 commonly planted in a row, cloſe together, at 
the ſides of the fields. 

The ſtructure of their houſes (if ſo they may be call- 
ed) afford proofs neither of deſign or execution. Thoſe 


of the lower claſs of people are wretched huts, ſcarce * 


ſufficient to ſhelter them from the weather. N 
the better ſort are larger, as well as more commodicus 
and comfortable. An houſe of a middling ſize is of the 
following dimenſions, viz. about twelve | Au in height, 
twenty in breadth, and thirty in length. Their houſes are, 


1 ſpeaking, thatched roof or ſheds, ſupported 


y rafters and poſts. The floor is raiſed with earth 
imoothed, and-covered with thick matting. Some of 
their habitations are open all round ; but the major part 


of them are encloſed on the weather ſide with ſtrong 


mats, or with branches of the cocoa-nut tree, plated or 
interwoven with each other. A thick mat, about three 
feet broad, bent into a ſemicircular form, and placed 
edgeways, with the ends touching the {ide of the houſe, 
encloſes a ſufficient ſpace for the maſter and miſtreſs to 
ſleepin. The reſt of the family ſleep upon any part of 


the floor, the unmarried men and women lying apart 


from each other, If the family is large, there /are little 


kuts adjoining, in which the ſervants ſleep. Their whole 
furniture conſiſts of ſome wooden ſtools, which ſerve 
them for pillows; baſkets of different ſizes, in which 
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the common people frequently eat rats, 
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they put their combs,  fiſh-hooks, and tools; two or 
three wooden bowls, in which they make #ava ; ſome 
cocoa-nut ſhells, a few gourds, and à bundle or two of 
cloth. iS 

Bur the deficiency ſo apparent in the building of their 
houſes is amply compenſated in the conſtruction of 
their canoes, which diſplay much taſte and ingenuity. 
The double ones are made ſufficiently large to carry, 
about fiſty perſons, and fail at a great rate. Upon them 
they generally fix a hut or ſhed, for. the reception of 
the maſter and his family. They are made of the breade 
fruit tree, and the workmanſhip is extremely neat. They 
appear on the outſide as if they were compoſed of one 
ſolid piece; but, upon cloſer inſpection, they are found 
to conſiſt of a great number of pieces, which fit each 
other exactly, and by means of a ledge on the inſide 
are ſecured together with cocoa-nut line. The ſingle 
canoes are furniſhed with an outrigger. The only 
tools which they make uſe of in the conſtruction of 
theſe boats, are hatchets, or adzes, of a ſmooth black 
ſtone; augers, made of ſhark's teeth ; and ay com- 
poſed of the rough ſkin of a fiſh, faſtened on flat pieces 
of wood. The ſame tools are all they have for other 
works, except ſhells, which ſerve them for knives, 
Their cordage is made of the fibres of the cocoa- nut 
huſk, which, though not aboveè ten inches long, they 
plait about the ſize of a quill, to whatever length is re- 
quired, and roll it up in balls; from which the ropes 
of a larger ſize are made, by twiſting ſeveral of thoſe 
together. Their fiſhing-lines are as ſtrong and even as 

beſt cord. Their ſmall hooks conſiſt entirely of 
pearl-ſhells ; but the large ones are only covered with 
it on the back; And the points of both are, in general, 
of tortoiſe-ſhell, With the large hooks they catch albi 
cores, and bonnetos, by putting them to a bamboo · end 
about twelve feet long, with a line of the ſame length. 
They have alſo numbers of ſmall ſeines, ſome of which 
are of the moſt delicate texture, | * 

Their, muſical reeds or pipes, which reſemble the 
/yrinx of the ancients, have eight or ten pieces placed 
parallel to each other, moſt of which are of unequal 
lengths. Their flutgs are made of a joint of bamboo, 
about eighteen nc long, and are cloſed at both ends, 
having a hole near each end, and four others ; two of 
which, and only one of the firſt, are uſed by them in 
playing. They cloſe the left noſtril with the thumb of 
the left-hand, and blow into the hole at one end with 
the other noſtril, The fore-finger of the, right-hand is 
applied to the loweſt hole on the right, and the middle 
finger of the left to the firſt hole on that ſide, In this 
manner, with only three notes, they produce a pleaſing, 
though ſimple muſic, 

Their warlike weapons are clubs, curiouſly orna- 
mented, ſpears, and darts. They alſo make bows and 
arrows ; but theſe are intended for amuſement, ſuch as 
ſhooting at birds, and not for the purpoſe of war. 
Their ſtools, or rather pillows, are about two feet long, 
but only four or five inches in height, and near four In 
breadth, inclining downwards towards the middle, with 
four ſtrong legs and circular feet; the whole compoſed 
of brown or black wood, neatly poliſhed, and Bens 
times inlaid with ivory, They likewiſe inlay with ivory 
the handles of fly-flaps ; and, with a ſhark's tooth, 
ſhape bones into figures of men, birds, &c, 

Plantains, cocoa-nuts, bread-fruit and yams com- 
poſe the greater part of their vegetable food. Their chief 
articles of animal food are hogs, fiſh, and fowls ; but 

Their hogs 
fowls, and turtle, however, ſeem to be occafional 
dainties ſerved for people of rank. Their food is, in 
general, dreſſed by baking; and they make, from dif- 
terent ſorts of fruit, ſeveral diſhes, which are very good. 
They ſometimes boil their fiſh in the green leaves of 
the plaintain-tree, which ſerve as a bag to hold both fiſh | 
and water: having tied them up, they wrap them again 
in three or four other leaves, and place them upon 
ſtones heated for the purpoſe : when they are ſufficiently 
done, they not only eat the fiſh, but drink the liquor or 
ſoup. They are not very cleanly either in their cooke- 
| LH 
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„or their manner of eating. Their uſual drink at 


their meals is water, or cocoa-hut milk, the Kava being 


only their morning hęverage. The food that is ſer ved 
up to the chiefs is generally laid upon plantain- leaves. 
The king, at his meals, is commonly attended upon by 
three or four of the natives, one of whom cuts large 
pieces of the fiſh, or of the joint, another afterwards di- 
vides it into mouthfuls, and the'reſt ſtand by with co- 
coa- nuts, and whatever elſe he may happen to want. 
The women are not excluded from taking their meals 
with the men; but there are certain ranks that are not 
allowed either to eat or drink together. This diſtincti- 
on begins with his majeſty, but we know not where 1t 
ends, ? 

According to thoſe rules which are molt conducive-to 
health of body and vigour of mind, they riſe at day- 
break, and retire to reſt as ſoon as it becomes dark. 
They, for the moſt part, Neep alſo in the day time, 
when the weather is very hot. They are fond of Aoci- 
ating together; in conſequence of which it is fot un- 
common to find ſeveral houſes empty, and the poſſeſſors 
of them aſſembled in ſome other houſe, or upon ſome 
convenient ſpot in the neighbourhood, where they relax 
themſelves by converſation and other amuſements. 
Their private diverſions chiefly conſiſt of dancing, 
ſinging, and muſic. When two or three women ſnap 
their fingers, and ling in concert, it is called oobhai; but 
when there are more, they form ſeveral parties, each 
of which ſings in a different key, which conſtitutes an 
agreeable melody, and is termed beeva or Hhaiva. The 
ſongs are generally accompanied with the muſie of their 
flutes. The dances both of the men and women are 

erformed with an eaſe and grace which are difficult to 

be deſcribed. | 

The nature of their marriages could not be aſcer- 
tained; either in point of form, or obligation; it is cer- 
tain, however, that the major part of the men con- 
tent themſelves with one wife. The chiefs, indeed, 
commonly have ſcveral women, though only one is 
conſidered in the light of miſtreſs of the family. 

They diſplay a ſtriking inſtance of humanity in the 


manner in which they are affected by the loſs of their 


friends: and relations. Beſides the fooge, and burnt cir- 
cles and ſcars, they ſtrike a ſhark's tooth into their 
heads till the blood flows conſiderably, beat their teeth 
with ſtones, and thruſt ſpears not only through their 
cheeks into their mouths, - but alſo into the inner parts 
of their thighs, and into their ſides. The more painful 
operations, however, are only practiſed when they 


mourn for the deaths of thoſe who were molt nearly 


connected with them. When-one of them dies, he is 


' wrapped up in mats and cloth, pry ap interred, The 


fiatookas ſeem to be appropriated to the chiefs and other 
zerſons of diſtinction, as their burial-places ; but the 
inferior people have no particular ſpot ſet apart for their 
interment, It is uncertain what part of the mourning 
ceremony follows immediately afterwards ; but there is 
ſomething beſides the general one which is continued 
for a conſiderable time. They ſeem to conſider death 


as a great evil, to avert which they practiſe a very ſin- 


gular cuſtom. When Captain Cook, during his ſecond 
voyage, firſt viſited theſe iflands, he obſerved that ma- 


ny of the natives had one or both of their little fingers 


cut off; of the reaſon of which mutilation he could not 
then obtain a ſatisfactory account. But he was now in- 
formed, that they perform this operation when they are 
afflicted with ſome dangerous diſorder, which they ima- 
gine may bring them to the grave. They ſuppoſe, that 


the little finger will be accepted of by the Deity, as a 


kind of propitiatory ſacrifice fufficiently efficacious to 
procure their recovery. In cutting it off, they make 
There is ſcarcely one perſon 
in ten who 1s not thus mutilated ; and they ſometimes 
cut fo cloſe, as to encroach upon that bone of the hand 
which joins the amputated finger. It is alſo common 


for the lower clafs of people to cut off a joint of their 


little finger, on account of the ſickneſs of the chiefs 
to whom they reſpectively belong. 


1 


propitious. 


or any things made by their own hands. 
no offerings of dogs, hogs, or fruit, unleſs emblemati- 


their offering up human ſacrifices. 
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From the ſingular ceremonies they obſerve on oh 
occaſion before mentioned, it might be expected; 


that they endeavoured thereby to ſecure to themſelves 
eternal happineſs ; but their principal object regards 
things merely temporal ; for they have apparently little 
conception of future puniſhment for fins committed ifi 
the preſent. life. They believe, however, that they 
meet with juſt puniſhment upon earth; and, therefore, 
put every method in practice to render their divinities 
They admit a plurality of deities; all of 
them inferior to Ka/lafootonga, who they ſay is a female; 
and the ſupreme author of moſt things, reſiding in the 
heavens, and directing the wind, rain, thunder, &c; 
They are of opinion, that when ſhe is much diſpleaſed 


with them, the productions of the earth are blaſted, 


many things conſumed by lightning, and themſelves 
afflicted with ſickneſs and death; but that when her an- 
ger abates, every thing is immediately reſtored to its 
ormer ſtate. Among their ſubordinate deities; they 
mention 1 or Footafooa, who has the adminiſ- 
tration of the ſea, and its productions; Toofora-boolooton, 
god of the clouds and fog; Talleteboo, Mattaba, Taree- 


ava, and others. The fame ſyſtem of religion does 


not extend all over the Friendly Iſlands; the ſupreme 
deity of Hapaee, for inſtance, being called Ale Alo. 
They entertain very abſurd opinions relative to the 


power and various attributes of theſe beings, who they 


ſuppoſe have no farther concern with them after death. 


They have, however, juſter ſentiments of the immortality 
and immateriality of the ſoul; which they call life, the 
living principle, or an Otooa, that is, a divinity. They 


imagine that, immediately after death, the ſouls of their 
chiefs are ſeparated from their bodies, and goto a de- 
lightful region called Boolootoo, the god of which is 
named Gooleho, By this Gooleho they probably perſoni- 
ty death. His country, according to their mythology, 
1s the general repoſitory of the dead; and thofe who 
are once conveyed thither are no more ſubje& to death, 
but feaſt on all the favourite productions of their na- 
tive foil, with which this bliſsful abode is plentifully 
furniſhed. As for the ſouls of people of an inferior 
claſs, they are ſuppoſed by them to ſuffer a kind of 
tranſmigration; or are eaten up (they ſay) by a bird 


called loata, which walks on the graves with that intent. 


They do not worſhip any viſible part of the creation, 
They make 


cally. But there ſeems to be no reaſon to doubt of 
| Their fiatookas or 
morais are, in general, burying- grounds and places of 


worſhip : ſome of them, however, appear to be ap- 


propriated only to the former purpoſe: but theſe are 


ſmall and greatly inferior to. the reſt. 


Our navigators could derive but little information as 
to their mode and form of government. A ſubordi- 
nation, reſembling the feudal ſyſtem of our anceſtors in 
Europe, is eſtabliſhed among them ; but of its ſubdi- 
viſions, and the conſtituent parts, we are ignorant. 
Though ſome of them aſſerted, that the king's pow- 
er is unbounded, and that he has the abſolute diſpo- 
ſal of the lives and properties of his ſubjects ; yet the few 
circumſtances that offered themſelves to our obſerva- 
tion, contradicted, rather than confirmed, the idea of 


deſpotic ſway. Mareewagee, Feenou, and Old Toobou, 


acted each the part of a petty ſovereign, and not un- 
frequently counteracted the meaſures of the king. 
Nor was his court ſuperior in ſplendor to thoſe of ol 
Toobou and Mareewagee, who, next to his majeſty, 
were the moſt potent chiefs in theſe iſlands; and next 
after them, Feenou appeared to ſtand higheſt, in rank 
and authority. But, however independent of the king 
the principal men may þe, the inferior people are to- 
tally ſubject to the will of the chiefs to whom they ſe- 

verally belong. | 
The iſland called Tongataboo is divided into a 
great number of diſtricts, each of which has its peculiar 
chiefs, who diſtributes juſtice, and decides diſputes, 
within his own territory. Moſt of theſe chicftains have 
| eſtates 
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| in other iſlands, whence they procure ſupplies. 
Ti he: king, at ſtated times, receives the product of his 
diſtant domains at Tongataboo, which is not only the 
uſual place of his reſidence, but the abode of moſt per- 


F diſtinction among theſe iſlands, | 
—— ſt it the Rd of Chiefs; and ſtigmatize 


the ſubordinate iſles with the appellation of Lands of a 


rvants. | ht: i 3:31 
*. Great deference and even worſhip may be ſaid to be 
paid to their chiefs, who are ſtyled Lords of the earth, 
and alſo of the ſun and ſky. The royal family aſſume 
the name of Futtafaihe, from the god diſtinguiſhed by 
that appellation, who is probably conſidered by them 
as their titular patron. The king's peculiar title is 
ſimply Tooee Tonga. The order and decorum obſerved 
in his preſence, and likewiſe in that of the other chiefs, 
are truly admirable. Whenever he ſits down, all the 
attendants feat themſelves before him, forming a ſemi- 
circle, and leaving a ſufficient ſpace between them and 
him, into which no one, unleſs he has particular bu- 
ſineſs, preſumes to come. Nor is any one ſuffered 
to ſit or paſs behind him, or even near him, without 


his permiſſion. When a perſon wiſhes to ſpeak to his 


majeſty, he comes forward, and having ſeated himſelf 
before him, delivers in a few words what he has to fay ; 
then, after being favoured with an anſwer, retires: If 
the king ſpeaks to any one, the latter gives an anſwer 
from his ſeat, unleſs he is to receiye an order ; in which 
caſe. he riſes from his place, and ſeats himſelf croſs- 
legged before his majeſty. To ſpeak to the king 
ſtanding would here be conſidered as a glaring mark of 
rudenels. | | 
In implicit obedience to the commands of their 
chiefs, in decorum and order of behaviour, as well as 


in harmony and unanimity, none of the civilized nations 


have excelled them. Such a beRtwiour manifeſts it- 
ſelf in a remarkable manner, whenever their chiefs ha- 
rangue a body of them aſſembled together, which fre- 
quently happens. 
profound ſilence are obſerved during the harangue; 
nor is there ever ſeen a ſingle inſtance of any one pre- 
ſent ſhewing ſigns of being diſpleaſed, or ſeeming in 
the leaſt inclined to diſpute the declared will of the 
ſpeaker. | | 

It is a peculiar privilege annexed to the perſon of the 
king not to be punctured, or circumciſed, or rather 
ſuperciſed, as his ſubjects are. Whenever he walks 
out, all who meet him muſt ſit down till he has paſſed. 
No perſon is ſuffered to be over his head”; but, on the 
contrary, all muſt come under his feet. The method 
of doing homage to him, and the other chiefs, is as 
follows: the perſon who is to pay obeiſance ſquats 
down before the great perſonage, and bows the head 
down to the ſole of his foot, which he taps or touches 
with the under and upper fide of the fingers of each 
hand ; then riſing up, he retires. His majeſty cannot, 
refuſe any one who 1s deſirous of paying him this ho- 
mage, which is called by the natives moe moea ; for the 
people frequently think proper to ſhew him theſe 
marks of ſubmiſſion when he is walking; and he is on 
theſe occaſions obliged to ſtop, and hold up one of 
his feet behind him, till they have performed this re- 
ſpectable ceremony. The hands, after having been 
thus applied, become, in ſome caſes, uſeleſs for a little 
ume ; for, till they are waſhed, they muſt not touch 
food of any ſort. This prohibition, in a country, where 
water 1s far from being plentiful, would be attended 
with inconvenience, if a piece of any juicy plant, which 
they can immediately procure, being rubbed over the 
hands, did not ſerve. for the purpoſe of purification. 
When the hands are in this ſituation, they term it 24400 


rema ; the former word generally ſignifying forbidden, 


and the latter implying hand. When the 2000 is in- 
curred, by doing homage to a perſon of rank, it may 


- thus eafily be waſhed off; but in ſeveral other caſes, 


it muſt continue for a certain period, Women, who 
haye been taboo rema are not fed by themſelves, but 
by others. The interdicted perſon, after the limited 


Its inhabitants 


The greateſt attention and moſt * 


we an 
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time has elapſed, waſhes herſelf in one of their baths, 
which are in general dirty ponds of brackiſh water, 
She then waits upon the ſovereign; and having paid the 
cuſtornary obeiſance, takes hold of his foot, which ſhe 
applics to her ſhoulders, breaſt, and other parts; he 
then embfaces her on both ſhoulders; and ſhe imme- 
diately retires, purified from her unclearineſs; If it be 


always neceſſary to have recourſe to his majeſty for this 


purpoſe; it may be bne reaſon of travelling from one 
iſland to another. | art 1 

Divers ſignifications are annexed to the word faboo, 
They call human facrifices tangata taboo; and when 
any particular thing is prohibited to be eaten, or made 
uſe of; they ſay it is aboo. If the king goes into a 


| houſe belonging to one of his ſubjects, that will, in 


conſequence, become tales, and can never be again 
inhabited by the owner of it; ſo that, wherever his 


- majeſty travels, there are houſes peculiarly aſſigned for 


his accommodation. A certain perſon 1s appointed. as 
an inſpector of all the produce of the iſland, who takes 
care that each individual ſhall cultivate and plant his 
quota; at the ſame time directing what ſhall, and what 
ſhall not, be eaten. By fo prudent a regulation, they 
take effectual precautions againſt a famine ; ſufficient 
ground is employed in raiſing proviſions; and every | 
article is ſecured from unneceſſary conſumption. By 
another good regulation, an officer is appointed to 
ſuperintend the police, whoſe buſineſs it is to puniſh all 
delinquents: de is alſo generaliſſimo, or commander in 
chief of the forces of the iſlands. If this commander 
ſhould act inconſiſtent with the duties of his office, or 
govern in ſuch a manner as may be injurious to the 
publie welfare, he would, by the collective body of the 
people, be depoſed from his ſovereignty and put to 
death. A monarch thus ſubject to controul and puniſh- 
ment for abuſe of power cannot juſtly be deemed a 
deſpotic prince. 

It was natural to ſuppoſe, on a review of theſe iſlands, 
and the remote diſtance at which ſome of them are 
ſituated from the ſeat of government, that many efforts 
would have been made to throw off the yoke of ſub- 
jection. But ſuch a circumſtance never happens. 
One reaſon of their not being thus embroiled in do- 
meſtic commotions may be this; that all the principal 
chiefs take up their refidence at Tongataboo. They 
alſo ſecure the dependence of the other iſles; by the 
deciſive celerity of their operations; for if a ſeditious 
and popular man ſhould ſtart up in any of them, the 
commander is immediately diſpatched thither to put him 
to death, by which means they extinguiſh an inſurrec- 
tion while it is yet in embryo. 

The different claſſes of their chiefs ſeem to be nearly 
as numerous as among us; but there are few, com- 
paratively ſpeaking, that are lords of extenſive diſtricts 
of territory. It is ſaid, that, when a perſon of property 
dies, all his poſſeſſions devolve on the ſovereign ; but 
that 1t 1s cuſtomary to give them to the eldeſt fon of 
the deceaſed, with this condition annexed, that he ſhould 
provide, out of the eſtate, for the other children. The 
crown is hereditary ; and it is known, from a particular 
circumſtance, that the Futtafaihes have reigned, in a 
direct line, for the ſpace of at leaſt one hundred and 


| thirty-five years, which have elapſed between our coun- 


trymen viſiting theſe iſlands, and Taſman's diſcovery 
of them. Upon inquiring of them, whether -any tra- 


| ditional account of the arrival of Taſman's ſhips had 


been preſerved among them till this time, it was found, 
that this hiſtory had been delivered down to them, from - 
their anceſtors, with great accuracy : for they ſaid that 
his two ſhips reſembled ours, and alſo mentioned the 
place where they had lain at anchor, their having con- 
tinued but a few days, and their quitting that ſtation to 

go to Annamooka; and, for the ads of informing 
us how long ago this affair had happened, they com- 


municated to us the name of the Futtafaihe who 
. reigned at that time, and thoſe-who had ſucceeded him 


in the ſovereignty, down to Poulaho, who is the fifth 
monarch ſince that period. | 
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Their rank of precedence ever appeared a matter 
of great difficulty to aſcertain. It was generally ſuppoſed 
that the preſent ſovereign of the Friendly Iſles had 
the higheſt rank of any perſon in his dominions. But 
it was found to be otherwiſe; for Latoolibooloo and 
three women, are ſuperior, in ſome reſpects, to Poulaho 


himſelf, - Theſe gieat perſonages are diſtinguiſhed by 


the title of Tammaha, which implies a chief, The late 
king, father of Poulaho, left behind him a ſiſter of 
equal rank, and older than himſelf; ſhe, by a native 
of Feejee, had a fon and two daughters; and theſe three 
perſons, as well as their mother, are of higher rank than 
the king. Endeavours were made to diſcover the rea- 
ſon of this pre-eminence of the Tammahas, but without 
effect. The mother, and one of her daughters, named 
'Tooeela-kaipa, reſided at Vavaoo. The other daugh- 
ter, called Moungoulakaipa, and Latoolibooloo the fon, 
dwelt at Tongataboo. Latoolibooloo was ſuppoſed, by 
his countrymen, to be diſordered in his ſenfes. 

According to the obſervations of the more ſpecu- 
lative part of our countrymen, the language of the 
natives of the Friendly Iſlands bears a ftriking reſem- 
blance to thoſe of New Zealand, of Otaheite, and the 
Society Ifles. The pronunciation of theſe people 
differs, indeed, in many inſtances, from that both of 
Otaheite and New Zealand; but, notwithſtanding that, 
a great number of words are either very little changed, 
or exactly the ſame. The language, as ſpoken by the 
Friendly Iſlanders, is ſufficiently copious to expreſs all 
their ideas; and beſides being tolerably harmomious 
in common converſation, is eaſily adapted to the pur- 
poles of muſic.» They have terms to ſignify numbers 
as far as an hundred thouſand, beyond which they either 
would not, or could not, reckon. _ 

The latitude of that part of Tongataboo where our 
countrymen erected an obſervatory, and which was near 
the middle of the north fide of the iſland, 1s, according 
to the moſt accurate obſcrvations, 21 deg. 8 min. 19 
ſec. ſouth; and its longitude, 184 deg. 55 min. 18 ſec. 
eaſt. 

The rides are more conſiderable at the Friendly 
Iſlands, than at any other of Captain Cook's diſcoveries 
in this ocean; that are ſituate within either of the tropics. 
At Annamooka the tide riſes and falls about fix feet 
upon a perpendicular, At Tongataboo it riſes and 
falls four feet and three quarters on the full and change 
days, and three feet and an half at the quadratures, 


SECT1ON-:- IH; 
ROTTERDAM, called by the natives ANNAMOOKA. 


Diſpoſition, cuſtoms and manners peculiar to the inha- 
bitants. . 


HIS iſland being hkewile diſcovered by Taſman, 

the Dutch navigator, in the ſame year with the 
former, was alſo named by him. It lies in latitude 
20 deg. 15 min. ſouth, and longitude 174 deg. 31 min. 
weſt. The ſhore conſiſts of a ſteep rugged coral rock, 
about nine or ten feet high ; but there are two ſandy 
beaches, which are defended from the ſea by a reef of 
the ſame kind of rock. In the center of the iſland is 
a ſalt water lake, in breadth about a mile and an half. 
On the riſing parts, and eſpecially towards the ſea, the 
ſoil 1s either of a blackiſh mould or reddiſh clay, 
though not a ſtream of water was to be found upon the 
iland but what was brackiſh. The perſons, diſpo- 
ſitions, dreſs, manners, cuſtoms, language, &c. of the 
inhabitants here are almoſt the ſame as thoſe of the 
natives of Middleburg, and indeed of the Friendly 
Iflands 1n general, as before deſcribed. A 
Upon the whole, the land appears to be well culti- 
vated, and if ſome parts lie waſte, the deſign is evident- 
ly, that they. might recover that firength which had 
been exhauſted by too frequent culture, The chief 
Plantations were yams and plaintains. Bread fruit and 


| Cocoa trees are allo interſperſed without regular order, 
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but are chiefly found near thechabitations of the natives. 


The iſland is in general covered with luxuriant trees 


and buſhes, but particularly thoſe parts towards the ſea 


and round the lake. eee eee 1.9 wal 
They gave proof of that courteous diſpoſition from 


which their country is denominated, to all the ſtrangers 


they met from our veſſels, bowing their heads and 
uſing the expreſſion, lelei woa, good friend, or ſome 
wot to that import. | 7 147 
They readily undertook to conduct ſuch as applied 
to them into the receſſes of their country, climbed the 


| higheſt trees to procure them flowers, and took to the 


water, like ſpaniels, after birds that were ſhot: they. 
pointed out the fineſt plants and gave them their pro- 
per names, and whenever any intimation was given 
that ſpecimens of a certain kind of-plant were wanted, 
they would go to any diſtance to procure them. | 

Theſe people manage their canoes with the greateſt 
agility, and ſwim with ſurpriſing caſe. Their common 
trailing canoes are neatly made and curiouſly polithed. 


They conſiſt of two, faſtened-to a tranſverſe platform ot 
planks, in the midſt of which they erect an hut, where 


they place their goods, their arms, and utenſils, and 
where they paſs great part of their time. They have 
alſo holes which give into the body of each canoe: 
their maſts are ſtrait poles, which can be ſtruck at plea- 
ſure; and their ſails are very large and triangular, but 
not very proper to make way before the wind. Their 
cordage, in general, is excellent, and they have alſo 
contrived a very good ground tackle, conſiſting of a 
ſtrong rope with large ſtones at the end, by means of 
which they come to an anchor. | 


It was evident, from the enquiry of a great number 


of the natives on the arrival of the veſſel in the iſland, -—_ 


that the. fame of theſe voyagers had already reached this 
ſpot. They ſupplied their European viſitors with plenty 
of fruit and roots. A few fowls and one or two ſmall 
pigs were all the animal food procured here. | 

No king, on the firſt viſit, was diſtinguiſhed amongſt 
theſe people, and their method of government was en- 
tirely unknown. A young dog and a bitch were left 
here, as they had no ſuch animal among them, and were 
the firſt of thoſe they ſaw. The people here are more 
afflicted with the leproſy, or ſome ſcrophulous diſorder, 
than at any of the other iflands. © + — 

When captain Cook re- viſited theſe iſlands in 1777 
he reſumed the ſame ſtation for anchorage as he had 
before occupied, and, as he thought, moſt probably in 
the ſame place where the firſt diſcoverer of this and 
ſome of the neighbouring iſlands anchored in 1643. 
The officers ſometimes amuſed themſelves in walking 
up the country, and ſhooting wild ducks, reſembling 
our widgeon, which are very numerous on the ſalt 
lake, as well as on the pool where water was procured. 
They found, in theſe excurſions, that the inhabitants 
frequently deſerted their houſes to repair to the trading 
place, without entertaining the leaſt ſuſpicion that ſtran- 
gers would take away or deſtroy any property that be- 
longed to them, From this circumſtance it might be 
ſuppoſed, that moſt of the natives were ſometimes col- 
lected on the beach, and that there would be no great 
diffculty in forming an accurate gomputation of their 
number; but the continual reſort of viſitors from other 
iſlands rendered it impoſſible. However, as they never 
ſaw more than a thouſand perſons collected at one time, 
it may be reaſonably ſuppoſed, that there are about 
twice that number upon the iſland. - — 
- The natives, as upon a former occaſion, ſhewed their 
European viſitors every mark of civility, In the courſe 
of a few days they were viſited by a great chief from 
Tongataboo, or Amſterdam, whoſe name was Feenou, 
and to whom the commander was introduced as king of 
all the Friendly Iſles. He was alſo given to underſtand, 
that on his arrival a canoe had been diſpatched to Ton- 
gabatoo with the news, in conſequence of which this 
chief immediately paſſed over to Annamooka. 
When the Britiſh commander went to pay this great 
man a viſit, having firſt received a preſent of two fiſh 
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captain's departure. 


think this profeſſion beneath them. For one of them 


New Discoventes.] ee en 
im., brought on board by one of his ſeryants, he 
= 1 to him immediately on his 3 | Inte on 
ared to be About thirty years of age, tall, but xs 
5 had more of the Euro _ 2 1 3 e 
before. Captain Cook, after the on, 
prof if he was the king; for notwithſtanding a in- 

formation he had receiyed, finding he was not the man 
he had remembered tp have ſeen under that character 


1 , he began to entertain doubts: 
Taips end ch f cad accompanied him 
ſince his laſt arrival, 


iſlands | 
. WA | Þ he monarch and five or ſix of his at- 


tendants having done the European viſitor the honobr. 


of accompanying him on board, he gave ſuitable pre- 
ſents to them all and having entertained them in ſuch 


; | ; 4 
2 manner as he thought would be moſt agreeable, at- 
tended them on ſhore in the evening, and received a 


for the preſents he had made. | 
"Thats nets I an accident of which the rela- 


tion will convey ſome idea of the extent of the authority 


exerciſed here over the common people, very little of 


which was known before. While Fenou was on board 
the ſhip, an inferior chief, for what reaſon our people on 
ſhore did not know, ordered all the natives to retire 
from the poſt they occupied. Some of them having 
ventured to return, he took up a large ſtick and beat 
them moſt unmercifully. He ſtruck one man on the 
ſide of the face with ſo much violence, that the blood 
guſhed out of his mouth and noſtrils, and after laying 
ſome time motionleſs, he was removed from the place in 
convulſions. The perſon who had inflicted the blow, 
being told that he had killed the man, only laughed at 
it, and it was evident that he was not in the leaſt fo 
for what had happened. It was heard afterwards, how- 
ever, that the poor ſufferer had been fo fortunate as to 
recover, | 

One of the natives having ſtolen a large junk axe out 
of the ſhip on the firſt day of arrival, opportunity was 
taken of an invitation to apply to Fenou to exert his 
authority to get it reſtored; and ſuch was the effect of 
his mandate, thar it was brought on board before the 
The natives, upon this ſetond viſit, gave frequent 
proofs of their expertneſs in theft. And it is remarked 
from experience, that even ſome of their chiefs did not 


was detected cars out of the ſhip, concealed under 
his clothes, the bolt belonging to the ſfpun-yarn winch, 
for which he was ſentenced by the commander to re- 


ceive a dozen laſhes, and kept in confinement till he 


paid for his liberty. Their ſervants, or ſlaves, however, 


were ſtill employed in this dirty work, and it ſeems at | 


the -inſtigation of their maſters, who, nevertheleſs, 
when any of them happened to be caught in the act, 
ſo far from interceding for them, would adviſe the 
Europeans to kill them. As this was a puniſhment 
they did not chuſe to inflict, and flogging ſeemed to 
make no greater impreſſion on them, than it would have 
done on the main-maſt, a mode of treatment was de- 
viſed which was thought to have had ſome effect. The 
delinquents were put under the hands of the barber, 
who compleatly ſhaved their heads, thus pointing them 
as objects of ridicule to their countrymen, and enabling 
our people to deprive them of future opportunities for 
a repetition of their rogueries by keeping them at a 
diſtance. 

Fenou was ſo fond of aſſociating with his European 
friends, that he viſited them daily, and gave the ſtrong- 
eſt proofs of his eſteem and reſpe&. But the com. 
mander, finding that the iſland was exhauſted of almoſt 
every article of food that it afforded, detexmined to pro- 
ceed directly to Tongataboo. Fenou underſtanding 
his reſolution, importuned him ſtrongly to alter his plan, 
to which he expreſſed as much an averſion as if he had 
ſome particular intereſt to anſwer by diverting him 
from it. In preference to it, he warmly recommended 
an iſland, or rather a group of iſlands, called Hapaee, . 


or him, and, |. 
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vine to the north-eaſt, where he aſſured him he might 
Wali 7 fal ſupply of every refreſhment in the ca- 


lenti 5 a 
A ame ; and to add weight to his advice, he 
engaged to attend his new friends thither in perſon. 
ſo founded could not fail of having full 


Hapaee was accordingly made choice of 
Indeed, as it had never been viſit- 


for the next ſtation: 


| ed by any European ſhips, the examination of it became 


an object of importance. 


SECTION IV. 


Iſles of HA PAE E. 


| ' Parious forms, ceremonies; and entertainments. 


"FO the,north and north-eaſt of Annamooka, and in 
the direct track to Hapace, whither our voyagers 
were now bound, the ſea is ſprinkled with a great num- 
ber of very ſmall iſles. As from the ſhoals and rocks 
adjoining to this group there was no aſſurance that there 


was a free or ſafe paſſage for large veſſels, though the 


| natives failed through the intervals in their canoes, it 


Vas deemed expedient to go to the weſtward of the above 

| iſlands, the courſe was framed N. N. W. towards Kaa 
and-Toofa, the two moſt weſterly iſlands in ſight, and 
remarkable for their great height. 

Theſe iſles lie ſcattered at unequal drſtances, and are 
in general nearly as high as Annamooka. Moſt of them 

are entirely cloathed with trees; amongſt which are ma- 
ny cocoa-palms, and each forms a proſpect like a beau- 
' tiful garden placed in the ſea, : 

* When Hapace was in ſight, our navigators could 
judge it to be low land, from the trees only appearing 
above the water. On a nearer view, they could fee it 
' plainly forming three iſlands, almoſt of an equal ſize, 
and ſoon after a fourth to the ſouthward as large as the 
others. Each ſeemed to be about ſix or ſeven miles 
long, and of a ſimilar height and appearance. The 
northermoſt of them is called nno; the next Foa, 

the third Lefooga, and the ſouthermoſt Hoolaiva; but 

all four are included under the general name of Ha- 
ace. | 

b When the European veſſels came to an anchor at 

Hapaee they were viſited by the natives, and ſurround- 

ed by a multitude of their canoes, filled alſo with them. 

They brought from the ſhore hogs, fowls, fruit, and 

roots. Fenou and Omai having come on board after 

it was light, in order to introduce the commander to 
the people of the iſland, he accompanied them on ſhore 
for that purpoſe, landing at the north part of Lefooga, 

a little to the right of the ſhip's ſtation. 

Being aſked how long he intended to ſtay, and re- 
plying five days, Taipa was ordered by the king to 
proclaim to the people, (as by Omai, his interpreter, he 
was given to underſtand) that they were all, both old 
and young, to look upon the viſitor before them as a 
friend, who intended to remain with them a few days; 
that, during his ſtay, they muſt not ſteal any thing, nor 
moleſt him any other way, and that it was expected 
they ſhould bring hogs, fowls, fruit, &c. to the ſhips, 
where they would receive in exchange for them a great 
variety of articles, which he enumerated. Taipa then 
took occaſion to ſignify to the commander that it was 
neceſſary he ſhould make a preſent to the chief of the 
iſland, whoſe name was Earoupa, in conſequence of 
which ſuch articles were preſented him as far exceeded 
his expectation. Fenou then ordered Faroupa to ſit 
by him, and to harangue the people as Taipa had done 
before him, and to the ſame purpoſe. 

The ſupply of proviſions at this place was copious, 
for in the courſe of one day our people got by . 

along ſide the ſhips about twenty ſmall hogs, beſides a 
large 2 of fruit and roots. The com nander 
was informed that on his firſt landing in the morning 

a man came off to the ſhips, and ordered every one of 
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the natives to go on ſhore, Probably this was done 
8 5 With 
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* 
with a view to have the whole body of inhabitants pre- 
ſent at the ceremony of his reception ; for when that 
was over multitudes of them returned again to the 
ſhip, a 

Soon aſter Fenou, attended by Omai, came on board 
to requitę the preſence of the commander upon the 
iflind. In landing, he was conducted to the ſame place 
where he had been ſeated the day before, and where, 
ſeeing a large concourſe of people already aſſembled, 
he conjectured that ſomething more than ordinary was 
in agitation, but could obtain no information as to par- 
ticulars. 

He had not been long ſeated before near an hundred 
of the natives appeared in fight, and advanced laden 
with yams, bread-fruit, cocoa- nuts, and ſugar canes. 
They depoſited their burthens in two. heaps or piles ùᷣpon 
the left-hand. Soon after arrived a number of others 
bearing the ſame kind of articles, which were collected 
into two piles on the right. To thele were tied two 
pigs and fix fowls, and to thoſe upon the left-hand fix 
pigs and two turtles, 

„ ce ſeated himſelf before the ſeveral articles to 
the left, and another chief before thofe on the right; 
they being, as was judged, the two chiefs who had 
collected them, by order of Fenou, who ſeemed to be 
as implicitly obeyed here as he had been at Annamooka; 
and in conſequence of his commanding ſuꝑeriority over 
the chiefs of Hapace, had laid this tax upon them for 
the preſent occaſion. 

As ſoon as this munificent collection of proviſion was 


laid down in order, and diſpoſed to the beſt advantage, 


the bearers of it joined the multitude, who formed a 
large circle round the whole. Preſently a number of 
men entered the circle armed with clubs made of green 
branches of the cocoa-nut tree. Thele paraded abpur 
for a few minutes and then retired, the one half tothe 
one fide, and the other. half to the other fide, ſeating 
chemſelves before the ſpectators. Soon after they ſuc- 
ceſſively entered the liſts and entertained them with 
fingle combats. One champion rifing up and ſtepping 


forward from one ſide challenged thoſe on the other 


fide, by expreflive geſtures more than by wards, to ſend 
one of their body to oppoſe him. If the, challenge 
was accepted, the two combatants put themſelves in 
proper attitudes, and then began the, engagement, which 
continued till one or other owned himfelt conquered, 
or till their weapons were broken, As ſoon, as each 


combat was over, the victor ſquatted himſelf down op- 


poſite to the chief, then roſe up and retired. At the 
ſame time ſome old men, who ſeemed ta fit as judges, 
gave their plaudits in a few words; and the multitude, 
eſpecially thoſe on the ſide to which the victor belonged, 
celebrated the glory he had acquired in two or three 
loud huzzas. 

During the intervals of ſuſpenſton from, this enter- 
tainment there were both wreſtling and boxing matches; 
the latter differed very little from the method prac- 
tiſed in England. But what moſt ſurpriſed our peo- 
pe was, to fee two luſty wenches ſtep forth and begin 

oxing, without ceremony, and with as much art as 
the men. This conteſt, however, did not laſt above 
half a minute before one of them gave it up. The 
conquering heroine received the ſame applauſe from 
the ſpectators which they beſtowed upon the- ſucceſsful 
combatants of the other lex, The Europeans expreſſed 
ſome diflike at this entertainment, 4 7 K however, 
did not prevent two other females from entering the 
lifts, They ſeemed to be girls of ſpirit, and would 
certainly have given each other a good drubbing if 
two old women had not interpoſed to part them. All 
the combats were exhibited in the midſt of, at leaſt, 
three thoutand people, and were conducted with the 


greateſt good humour on all ſides; though ſome of the 


champions, women as well as men, received blows 
which. they muſt have felt for ſome time after. 

When the diverſions were ended, the chief gave the 
commander to underſtand, that the heaps of provjſion 
on the right hand were a preſent to Omai, and thoſe 
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on the left hand, being about two thirds of the whole 
quantity, were given to himſelf. He aſſurcd him that 
a guard was needlefs, as not the ſimalleſt article world 
be taken away by the natives. So, indeed, it proved; , for 
when the proviſions were removed on board, not 2 cocos 
nüt was miſſing. It was, remarked that this preſept 
of Fenou excelled any that had been made the con! 
mander by any of the ſovercigns of the various Iſlands 
he had viſited in the Pacific Ocean, THis libc- 
rality, indeed, was compenſated by the beflowal of fuck 
commodities as were ſuppoſed to be moſt valuable in 
his eſtimation. TS RN . 

Fenou having expreſſed a deſire to ſee the marines 
go through their military exerciſe, they were accord- 
ingly ordered on ſhore from both ſhips; and having 
performed various evolutions, and fired ſeveral vollics 
to the gratification of the ſpectators, the chief enter- 
tained his viſitors, in his turn, with an exbibition, 
which, as acknowledged, by all, was performed with 
dexterity and exactneſs, far ſurpaſſing the , ſpecimen 
the Europeans had given of their military manceuvres. 
This was a dance performed by men, and in which no 
leſs than one hundred and five perſons bore their parts. 


| Each of them had in his hand an. inſtrument neatly 
made, in ſhape reſembling a paddle, of two feet and an 


half in length, with a ſmall handle and a thin blade, ſo 
that they were very light. With this inſtrument they 
made many and various flouriſhes, each of which was 


accompanied with a different attitude of the body, or 


a different movement. At firſt, the performers ranged 
themſelves in three lines, and by various evolutions, 
each man changed his ſtation in ſuch a manner, that 
thoſe who had been in the rear came into the front, Nor 
did they remain long in the fame poſition, but theſe 
changes were made by pretty quick tranſitions. At 
one time they extended themſelves in one line; they 
then formed into a ſemicircle, and laſtly, into two 
ſquare columns. While this laſt movement was ex- 
ecuting one of them advanced and performed an anric, 
dance before the commander, with which the whole 


ended. It was the general opinion of the party preſent 


that ſuch a performance would have met with univer fat 


' applauſe upon an European ſtage, and it ſo far exceeded 


any attempt our people had madt to entertain them, 


that they ſcem to plume themſelves upon their ſuperi- 


ority. ; | 

They held none of our muſical. inftruments in the 
leaſt eſteem, except the drum. The French-horns in 
particular , ſeemed to be held in great contempt, tor 
neither here, or at any other of the iflands, would they 
pay the leaſt attention to them. 7 


In order to give the natives a more favourable opi- 
nion of Engliſh amuſements, and to have their minds 
fully impreſſed with a ſenſe of our* ſuperior attain- 
ments, the commander directed ſome fire-works to be 
prepared, and after dark caufed them to be played oft, 
in the preſence of Fenou, the other chief, and a. vaſt 


concourſe of their people. They ſucceeded in general 


ſo well as to anſwer the end propoſed. The water and 
{ky-rockets in particular pleaſed and aſtoniſhed them 


beyond all conception. 


As a prelude to another entertainment of dances 
which Fenou had 
muſic, or chorus of eighteen men, ſeated themſelves be- 


fore them in the centre of the circle compoſed by the 


numerous ſpectators, the area of which was to be the 
ſcene of the exhibitions. Four or five of this band had 


pieces of large bamboo, from three to five or ſix feet 


long, each managed by one man, who held it nearly in 
a vertical poſition, the upper end open, but the other 
cloſed by one of the joints. With this cloſe end the 
performers kept conſtantly ſtriking to the ground, 


though ſlowly, thus producing different notes, accord- 


ground, and by that producing a tone. as acute as thoſe 


ing to the different lengths of the inſtruments, but all of 
them of the hollow cr baſe ſort; tu counteract which 


a perſon kept ſtriking quickly and with two ſticks, a 


piece of the ſame ſubſtance, ſplit and laid along the 
pro- 


repared for his gueſts, a band of 
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coding from the others were grave. The reſt o 
He wagd, 15 well as thoſe who performed on the _ 
boo, ſung a ſlow and ſoft air, which ſo tempere , e 
harſher notes of the above inſtruments, that no - > 
ſtander, however accuſtomed to hear the moſt perfe 


modulations of ſweet ſounds, could avoid confeſſing the 
vaſt power and pleaſing effect 
is this concert had continued about a quarter of 
an hour, twenty women entered the circle. Moſt of 
them had upon their heads garlands of crimſon flow- 
ers of China roſe, or others; and many of them had or- 
namented their perſons with leaves of , trees, cut 
with great nicety about the edges. : 
circle round the chorus, turning their faces towards it, 
and began by ſinging a ſoft air, to which reſponſes were 
made by the chorus in the ſame tone, and theſe were 
repeated alternately. All this while the women . ac- 
companied their ſong with ſeveral very graceful mo- 
tions of their hands towards their faces, and in, other 
directions, at the ſame time making conſtantly a ſtep 
forward and then back again with one foot, while the 
other was fixed. They then turned their faces to the 
aſſembly, ſung ſome time, and retreated ſlowly in a 
body, to that part of the circle which was oppoſite to 
the ſpot where the principal ſpectators ſat. After this 
one of them advanced from each fide, meeting and 
paſſing each other in the front, and continuing their 
progreſs round till they came to the reſt. On which 
two advanced from each ſide, two of whom alfo paſſed 
each other, and returned as the former ; but the other 
two remained, and to theſe came one from each ſide by 
intervals, till the whole number had again formed a 
circle about the chorus. ; JT; F 

Their manner of dancing was now changed to a 
quicker meaſure, in which they made a kind of half 
turn by leaping, and clapped their hands and ſnapped 
their fingers repeating ſome words in conjunction with 
the chorus. Towards the end, as the quickneſs of the 
muſic encreaſed, their geſtures and attitudes were va- 
ried with- wonderful vigour and dexterity, and ſome of 
their motions by our countrymen might be deemed in- 
decent: though probably this part of the performance 
was not meant to convey any wanton ideas, but merely 
to diſplay the aſtoniſhing variety of their move- 
ments. 

This exhibition of females was followed by another 
performed by fifteen men ; and though ſome of them 
were old, time ſeemed to have robbed, them of but lit- 
tle of their agility. They were diſpoſed in a kind of 
circle, divided at the front. Sometimes they ſung 
ſlowly, in concert with the chorus, making ſeveral] 
graceful motions with their hands, but differing from 
thoſe of the women; at the ſame time inclining the 
body alternately to either ſide, by raiſing one leg out- 
ward, and reſting on the other; the arm of the ſame 
ſide being alfo ſtretched upward. They then recited 
lentences, which were anſwered by the chorus; and 
occaſionally increaſed the meaſure of the dance, by 
clapping the hands, and quickening the motions of the 
feet. Towards the concluſion, the rapidity of the mu- 
fic and dancing ſo much increaſed, that the different 
movements were hard to be diſtinguiſhed. 

After the concluſion of this dance, twelve other men 
advanced, placing themſelves in double rows, fronting 
each other, On one ſide was ſtationed a kind of 
prompter, who repeated ſeveral ſentences, to which 
reſponſes cre made by the performers and the chorus. 
They ſung and danced flowly ; and gradually grew 
quicker, like thoſe whom they had ſucceeded. 

The next who exhibited themſelves were nine wo- 
men, who fat. down oppofite the hut where the chief 
had placed himſelf. A man im ediately roſe, and 
gave the firſt of theſe women a blow\on the back with 
both his fiſts joined. He treated the | ſecond and third 
in the tame manner; but when he came to the fourth, 
he ſtruck her upon the breaſt. Upon ſeeing this, a 
Perſon inſtantly riſing from among the crowd; knock- 


ba) 
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of this ſimple . har- 


They formed a. 
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ed him down with a blow on the head, and he was 
quietly carried away. But this did not excuſe the o. 
ther Eve women from ſo extraordinary a diſcipline ; for 
they were treated in the ſame manner by à perſon who 
ſucceeded him? When theſe nine women danced, their 
performance was twice diſapproved of, and they were 
obliged to repeat it again. There was no great differ- 
ence between this dance and that of the fiiſt woinen, 

Except that theſe ſometimes raiſed the body upon one 
leg, and then upon the other, alternately, by a ſort of 
double motion. 122580 

Soon after a perſon entered making ſome ludicrous 
remarks on what had been exhibited, which extorted 
a burſt of laughter from the crowd. The corapany had 
then a dance by the attendants of Fenou; they formed 
a double circle of twenty-four each round the chorus, 
and joined in a gentle ſoothing ſong, accompanied with 
motions of the head and hands. They alſo began with 
ſlow movements, which gradually became more and 
more rapid, and finally cloſed with leveral very inge- 
nious tranſportations of the two circles, 

The entertainments of this memorable night con- 
cluded with a: dance, in which the principal people 
preſent exhibited, and which was performed with fo 
much ſpirit, and ſo great exacttheſs that they met with 
univerſal approbation. The native ſpectators who no 
doubt were perfect judges whether the ſeveral perform- 
ances were properly executed, could not with-hold their 
applauſes of ſome particular parts, and even a ſtranger 
who never ſaw the diverſion before felt ſimilar ſatis- 
faction at the ſame inſtant. | 

The place where theſe dances were performed was att 
open ſpace amongſt the trees, juſt by the ſea, with lights 
at ſinall intervals placed round the inſide of the circle. 
The concourle of people was pretty large, though not 
equal to the number aſſembled when the marines went 
through their exerciſe. Some gueſſed there might be 
preſent about five thouſand perſons, others thought 
there were more; but the firſt eſfimate ſeems the near- 
eſt approach to truth. | 

Curioſity being now ſufficiently gratified on both 
ſides, by the exhibition of the various entertainments 
deſcribed; the commander next day took a tour into the 
iſland of Lefooga, of which he was deſirous to obtain 
ſome knowledge, and found it to be in ſeveral reſpects 
ſuperior to Annamooka, The plantations were more 
numerous and more extenſive. In many places, indeed, 
towards the ſea, eſpecially on the eaſt fide, the country 
is ſtill waſte, owing probably to the ſandy ſoil, as it is 
much lower than Annamooka and its ſurrounding iſles, 

But towards the middle of the iſland the ſoil is better, 
and the marks of conſiderable population and of im- 
proved cultivation were every where ſeen. The party 
which went on the excurſion obſerved large ſpots co- 
vered with the paper mulberry- trees, and the planta- 
tions in general were well ſtocked with ſuch roots and 
fruits as are the natural produce of the iſland, To 
theſe ſome addition was made by our countrymen in 
ſowing the feeds of Indian corn, melons, pumpking, 
and the like. | 

The iſlafpd is not above ſeven miles long, and in 
ſome 1 not above two or three broad. The eaſt 

ſide of it, which is expoſed to the trade-wind, has a 
reef running to a conſiderable breadth from it on which 
the ſea breaks with great violence, Ir 1s a continu- 
ation of this reef that joins Lefooga to Foa, which is 
not above half a mile diſtant, and at low water the na- 
tives can walk upon this reef, which is then partly dry, 
from one iſland to another. The ſhore itſelf is 
either a coral rock ſix or ſeven feet high, or a ſandy 
beach ; bur higher than the weſt fide, which in general 
is not more than three or four feet from the level of the 
ſea, with a ſandy beach its whole length, 

A party in a walk happened to ſtep into a houſe 
where a woman was dreſſing the eyes of a young child 
who ſeemed blind, the eyes being much inflamed, and 
a film ſpread over them. The inſtruments ſhe uſed 
were two flender wooden probes, with which ſhe had 

bruſhed 
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. to ſee the failors go on ſhore to have their beards ſcraped 


artificial mount. 


the group at Hapaee viſited by our late navigators, but 
thoſe diſcovered nearly under the ſame meridian to the | 
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bruſhed the eyes ſo as to make them bleed. It ſeems | 
worth mentioning that the natives of thoſe iſlands 
ſhould attempt an operation of this fort, though our 
countrymen entered the houte too late to deſcribe ex- 
actly how this female occuliſt employed the wretched 


tools ſhe had to work with, 

They were, however, fortunate enough to ſee a dif- 
ferent operation go on in the ſame houſe of which they 
were able to give a tolerable account. Fhey there 
found another woman ſhaving a child's' head with a 
Mark's tooth ſtuck into the end of a piece of ftick, It 


dipped in water, applying her inſtr ment to that part 
which had been previoully ſoaked. The operation 
feemed to give no pain to the child, although the hair 
was taken off as cloſe as if one of our razors had been 


theſe ſingular inſtruments upon himſelf, and found ite t 
be an excellent ſhift. The men of thete iſlands, how- 


ever, have recourſe to another contrivance when they | 


ſhave their beards. They perform the operation, as 


* C 
before mentioned, with two ſhells, and there are thoſe | 


amongſt them who feem to profeſs this trade. It was 
as common, according to the account of our voyagers, | 


off after the faſhion of Hapace, as it was to fee their 
chiefs come on board to be ſhaved by our barbers, 
Near the ſouth. end of the Iſland Lefooga was an 
From the ſize of ſome trees that 
were growing upon it, and from other appearances, it 
was ſuppoſed to have been raiſed in remote times. At 
the bottom of this mount ſtood a ſtone which mult have 
been hewn ont of coral rock. It was four feet broad, 


two and an half thick, and fourteen high, and our peo- 
le were told, by the natives prefent, that not above | 


alf its length appeared above ground. They called 
it tangate arekee, (tangata in their language is man, 


-arekee, king) and faid that it had been ſet up andthe 


mount raiſed by ſome of their forefathers in memory 
of one of their kings; but how long ſince chey could 
not tell. 

The party that landed at Hoolaiva did not find the 
feaſt mak of cultivation or habitation upon it, except 
a ſingle hut, the reſidence of a man employed to catch 
$6{h and turtle. Uninhabited as Hoolaiva is, an arti- 
ficial mount, like that at the adjoining iſland, has been 
raiſed upon it as high as the ſurrounding trees. 

While the ſhips lay in this place a large ſailing canoe 
came under the commander's ſtern, in which was a per- 
ſon named Tuttafaihe or Poulaho, or both, who, as the 
natives then on board informed our people, was king 
of Tongatabeo, and was King of all the neighbouring 
Hands that we had ſeen or heard of. The commander 
was ſurprized at having a ſtranger introduced to him 


under that digmfied character, which he had been be- 


fore aſfured belonged to another; but the natives per- 


ſiſted in their declaration, and for the firſt time con- 


feſſed that Fenou was not the king, but only a ſub- 
ordinate chief, though of great power, as he was often 
ſent from Tongataboo to the other iſlands on warlike 


expeditions, or to decide differences. 
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was obſerved, that ſhe firſt wetted the hair with a rag 
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It being the intereſt as well as inclination of the 
commander to pay court to all the great men without 


employed. A perſon of curioſity amongſt the „4 
encouraged by what he ſaw, ſoon after tried one 0 
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enquiring into the validity of their aſſumed titles, Pou- 
laho was invited on board. Nor was he an unwelcome 

zeſt, for he brought with him as a preſent two good 
at hogs, though not fo fat as himſeff. If weight of 
body could give weight in rank or power, he was cer- 
tainly the moſt eminent man in that reſpect, who had 
been ſeen; for; though not very tall; he was very un- 
weildy and almoſt ſhapeleſs with corpulence; He ap- 
peared to be a ſedate ſenſible man, viewed the fhip and 
the ſeveral new objects with uncommon attention, and 
afked many pertinent queſtions. 8 

Poulaho ſoon became as folicitous himſelf as his 

9 0 were, to convince his new friends that he was 

ing, and not Fenou, who had paſſed with them as ſuch. 
For he ſoon perceived they had ſome doubts about it, 
which Omai, from his attachment to Fenou, was not 
very deſirous of removing, ben 

Poulaho fat down to table; eat Tittle, drank leſs, and 

on riſing defired the commander to accompany him on 
ſhore. This was accordingly comphed with, after pre- 
ſenting hum with. ſuch articles as he was obſerved to 
value moſt and were even beyond his expectation to re- 
ceive, This munificence was however amply compen- 
fared both by preſents and honours, as ſoon as they 
reached the ſhore, The commander was placed at his 
ide, while he received the feveral articles his people 
had got by trading on board the ſhips. At length he 
ordered every thing to be reſtored to the reſpeQive 
owners, except a glaſs bowl, with which he was ſo 
much pleaſed that he reſerved it to himſelf. The per- 
ſons who brought theſe things to him firſt ſquatted 
themſelves down before him, then depoſited their 
ſeveral purchaſes, and immediately roſe up and retired. 
The ſame reſpe&ful ceremony was obſerved in taking 
them away, and not one of them preſumed to ſpeak 0 
him ſtanding. The commander ſtaid till ſeveral of his 
attendants left him, firſt paying him obedience, by bow- 
ing the head down to the ſole of his feet, and touchin 


or tapping the fame with the upper and under fide of 


the fingers of both hands. The commander was 
charmed with the decorum that was obſerved, and de- 
clared that he had no where ſeen the like, even amoneſt 
more civilized nations. * 
Poulaho continued to heap favours on his new friend, 
and, in particular, preſented the commander with one 
of their caps, which were known to be valued at 


Otaheite, one of the places of their future deſtination. 


Theſe caps, or rather bonnets, are compoſed of the tail 

feathers of the tropic bird, with the red feathers of 

Bs parroquets wrought upon them, or jointly with 
em. 


After various courſes, hazards, and difficulties they 


arrived and landed at Kotoo in order to examine that 
iſland. 
coral reefs that ſurround it. It is not more than a mile 
and an half or two miles long, and not ſo broad. The 
north-weſt end of it is low, lik the iſlands of Hapaee, 
but it riſes ſuddenly in the mille and terminates in 
reddiſh clayey cliffs at the ſouth-eaſt end about thirty 
feet high. The ſoil in that quarter is of the ſame ſort 
as in the cliffs; but in the other parts it is a looſe 
black mould. It produces the ſame fruits and roots 
which were found at the other iſlands, and is tolerably 
cultivated, bur thinly inhabited. 


"oO 


VI. 


ISLANDS between the Equator and the 8 Tropic. 


S ſome of theſe are comprehended under the liſt 
A of the Friendly Iſlands, as fuch they will be 
pointed out and firſt attended to. 

From the beſt accounts, we may include not only 


4 


1 


| 


north, as well as ſome others under the dominion of 


Tongabatoo, which, though not the largeſt is the capi- 
tal ſeat of government. 

This archipelago muſt be very extenſive, for the 
natives reckoned a great number of iſlands. Fifteen of 
them were {aid to be very lofty, 

| The 


It is ſcarcely acceſſible by boats on account of 


tude 170 deg. 59 min. welt; 1 


New DrisoveRnss.] | 
- 1] of thoſe ſeen on the laſt voyage nave 
2 viz. Eooa, Annamooka, Hapace, and 


Tongataboo. 


| ſman who 
Ar IsLAup was ſo called by Tai | 
* hr ie" The name ſignifies arrow tail. This 


. 12 de in. ſouth, and longi- 
es in latitude 22 deg. 26 min. 1outn, 
iſland lies in ! it is mountainous, barren, 


and about two or three miles in circumference, 


AuMATTATOA. It was concluded from the appear- 


ance of a thick ſmoke ariſing from this iſland, and a 


fire iſſuing from it in the night, that ate n Bray 
cano upon it, and this opinion Was _ on «fs oy 
mation received from the natives that = ph ___ a 5 - 
are conſtant. Near to this iſland is a high peak callec 


Oghoa. They are both inhabited, ſeem barren, and 


are about twelve leagues diſtant from Annamooka. 


Captain Cook doubts not but that Prince William's 
Iflands, diſcovered and ſo named by Taſman, are in- 
cluded in this Iſt, and aſſigns as a reaſon that while he 
lay at Hapace, he received information from one of 
the natives, that at the diſtance of three or four days 
fail from thence to the north-welk, there was a cluſter 
of ſmall iſlands, and this account correſponds with that 
given in Taſman's voyage. . 

From the beſt information our late navigators could 
obtain (and this was deemed authentic) the moſt con- 
ſiderable in this neighbourhood are Hamod, Vavaoo, 
and F-ejee. Fach of theſAwas repreſented to them as 
larger than Tongataboo: our countrymen in their late 
voyages did not viſit them. 


Hauo lies two days fail north-weſt from Vavaoo. 


It is ſaid to be the largeſt of all their iſlands; affords 
harbours and good water, and produces, in abundance, 
all the articles of refreſhment that are found at the 
places our people viſited, Poulaho frequently reſides 
upon this iſland; and the people here are in high 
eſtimation at Tongataboo. 


Fnr nx lies in the direction of north-weſt by weſt, 
about three days ſail from Tongataboo. It abounds 
with hogs, dogs, fowls, and ſuch fruits and roots as are 
to be found in any of the others, and is much Jarger 
than Tongataboo ; but not ſubject to its dominion, as 
the other iſlands of this archipelago are. Feejce and 
Tongataboo frequently engaße in war againſt each 
other; and the inhabitants of the latter are often ſo 
much afraid of this enemy, that they bend the body 
forward, and cover the face with their hands, to ex- 
preſs the ſenſe of their own inferiority to the Feejee 
men. This is, indeed, no matter of ſurprize, for thoſe 
of Feejee have rendered themſelves Em table by 
their dexterity in the uſe of bows and ſlings; but more 
ſo, by their ſavage practice of eating ſuch of their 
enemies as they kill in battle. 

It has been maintained, that extreme hunger, (to 
Juſtify the practice of canibals) firit occaſioned men 
to feed on human fleſh; but where could be the in- 
ducement for the Feejee people to continue it in the 
midſt of plenty? It is held in deteſtation by the in- 


habitants of Tongataboo, who ſeem to cultivate the 
friendſhip of their ſavage neighbours of Feejee through 


tear; though they, occaſionally, venture to ſkirmiſh 
with them on their own territory, and carry off large 
quantities of red feathers as trophies. When a pro- 
tound peace reigns between the two iſlands, they have 
frequent intercourſe together ; though, it is probable, 
they have not Jong been known to each other ; or, it 
might be ſuppoſed that Tongatabog, and its neighbour- 
ing iſlands, would, before this time, have been {upplied 
with a breed of dogs, which are numerous at Feejee, 


and were not introduced at Tongataboo, when firſt 


viſited by our countrymen in 177 3. 


The colour of the natives of Feejee, met · with here, 


Was a ſhade darker than any of the inhabitants of the 
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other Friendly Iflands. One of the natives was ſeen, 
who had his left ear lit, and the lobe ſo ſtretched, that 
it almoſt extended to his ſhoulder ; which fingularity 
had been obſerved at other iſlands in the South Seas 
during a former voyage. The Feejee men were much 
reverenced here; not only on account of their power 
and cruelty in war, but alſo for their ingenuity; for 
they greatly excelled the inhabitants of Tongataboo in 
workmanſhip. Specimens were ſhewn of their clubs 
and ſpears, which were ingeniouſly carved. Some of 
their beautifully chequered cloth, _variegated mats, 


* earthen pots, and dfher articles alſo diſplayed a ſupe- 


riority in the execution, 

As has been already mentioned, Feejee is three days 
ſail from Tongataboo; theſe people having no other 
method of expreſling the diſtance from iſland to iſland, 
but by mentioning the time required for the voyage in 
one of their canoes. That this might be aſcertained 
with ſome preciſion, Captain Cook failed in one of 


; the# canoes, and by repeated trials with the log, found 


. n 
that ſhe went cloſe hauled, in a gentle gale, ſeven 


miles in an hour. He judged from this, they could 
fail, with ſuch breezes as in general blow in their ſeas, 
ſeven or eight miles an hour on an average. Each day, 
however, 1s not to be reckoned at twenty-four hours; 
for when they talk of one day's fail; they mean no 
more than from the morning to the evening, or ten or 
twelve hours at the moſt. From the morning of the 
firſt day till the evening of the ſecond, is, with them, 
two days fail. In the x ig they are guided by the ſun; 
and, in the night, by ſtars. When theſe are obſcured, 
they can only have recourſe to the points from whence 
the winds and waves come upon the veſſel. If, at that 
time, the winds and the waves ſhould ſhift, they are 
quite bewildered, often miſſing their intended port, and 
being never heard of. more. . 


TRarTtoR's, or KEPEr's IsLAxp, lying in 15 deg. 
55 min. Jatitude; 175 deg. 3 min. longitude weſt, 13 
three miles and a half in extent and two in breadth. It 
was ſeen by Le Mair in 1716, and by him named, Phe 
Iſland of Traitors. When Captain Wallis arrived 
here, in the Dolphin, in 1765, he found a good landing 


place. The natives appear to be of a diſpoſition ſimi- 


lar to what we have deſcribed of thoſe of the Friendly 
Iſlands in general, and reſemble them in the cloathing 
and the amputation of the little fingers. At that 
time no hogs were ſeen upon this iſland, and the re- 
freſhments procured were trifling. 


Captain Cook founds his reaſon for comprehending 
both this, and the following, called Boſcawen's Iſland, 
in the liſt, from the following circumſtances. En- 
gong one day of Poulaho, the king, in what manner 
the inhabitants of Tongataboo had acquired the know- 


ledge of iron, and from what, quarter they had pro- 


cured a ſmall iron tool, which he had ſeen amongſt 
them when he firſt viſited their iſland: he was inform- 
ed they had received it from an iſl:n1, wich he called 
Neeootabootaboo. On a more minute enquiry, the 
King faid, that one of thoſe iſlanders fold a club for five 
nails to fome of the crew of a ſhip that had touched 
there, and that theſe five nails were afterwards ſent to 
Tongataboo, He added, that this was the firſt iro 
known amongſt them, ſo that what Taſman left of that 


metal mult have been worn out and forgotten long 


ago. On ſtil further enquiry, the leading facts ap- 
peared to be freſh in his memory. He ſaid there was 
but one ſhip, that ſhe did not come to anchor, but left 
the iſland after her boat had been on ſhore. From 
ſeveral particulars, which he mentioned, it could not 
be many years ſince this had happened. It appeared, 
further, from his account, that there were two iſlands 
near each other, at which he had been himſelf, The 


one he deſcribed as high and peaked, like Kao, and he 
called it Kootahee; the other, where the people of the 
ſhip landed, called Neeootabootaboo, he repreſented as 
much lower. He added, that the natives of both are 


K are 


from coming out. 
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the ſame ſort of people with thoſe of Tongataboo ; 
build their canoes in the ſame manner; that their 
iſland had hogs and fowls, and in general the fame 
vegetable productions. Upon the whole, it appeared 
evident to Captain Cook, that the ſhips ſo pointedly 
referred to, in this converſation, could be no other 
than the Dolphin, the only ſhip from Europe, as far as 
could be learned, that had touched, of late years, at any 
iſland in this part of the Pacific Ocean, prior to his 
former viſit of the Friendly Iſlands, 


Cocos, or BoscawEx's ISLAND. This iſland re- 
ceived the former name from Le Mair and Schouten, 
who firſt viſited it in 1716, and the latter from Captain 
Wallis, who ſaw it the fame voyage as he did the fore- 
going. It lies in latitude 15 deg. 50 min. ſouth, and 
longitude 175 deg. welt. 

The natives of this, as well as Traitors Iſland, are of 
a ſavage diſpoſition. Their cloathing conſiſts of ruſhes 
or mats; they have their hair in different forms, and 
are robuſt and well proportioned. The flaps of their 
ears are ſlit and hang down almoſt to their ſhoulders. 
They wear whiſkers and a ſhort tuft under the chin, and 
their bodies are punctured or tattowed. 

On the arrival of the firſt Europeans, at this ſpot, one 
of the chiefs put off from the ſhore, in a canoe covered 
with a mat in the form of a rent, and accompanied by 
a number of people in thirty canoes. As they ap- 
proached Schouten's ſhip, the chief cried out three 
times with a loud voice, and at the fourth all the at- 
tendants joined him. He preſented the commander 
with a paper dreſs and a fine mat, for which he receiv- 
ed due compenſation. Theſe people ſoon gave proofs 
of an irreſiſtable pronenſity to theft, attempting to pilfer 
every thing they jaw; they even tried to draw out the 
nails from the ſhi: '+ ide with their teeth; nay, ſome 
ſwam under the very keel and ſtrove to draw the nails 
from thence, till bins fired at they deſiſted. A vaſt 
number of them, hon ver, next day put off from 
ſhore with ſome hogs, bananas, fowls, and cocoa nuts, 
of which they have plenty. When the chief, or 
T atow, as he is there called, gave the ſignal from his 
double canoe, there was a general ſhout, followed by a 
volley of ſtones thrown on board the ſhip. The chief, 
indeed, was ſo abſurd as to ſuppoſe that he could run 
down the ſhip with his canoe, and made the ridtculous 
attempt, in which he ſtruck the head of it to pieces. 
This exaſperated the ſavages, and they renewed the at- 
tack, but they were {oon put to flight, by the diſcharge 
of ſmall arms and a few great guns, 


Hervey ISLAND, ſo called by Captain Cook, in 
!\0nour of the earl of Briſtol, was diſcovered by him in 
1773. It is fituated low, in latitude 19 deg. 8 min. 
ſouth, longitude 158 deg. 4 min. weſt. 

When Captain Cook reviſited this iſland, on his laſt 
voyage, our people obſerved on their approach, ſeveral 
conoes coming from the ſhore towards the ſhips, a cir- 
cumſtance which occaſioned much ſurprize, as no traces, 
or ſigns of inhabitants were ſeen when the iſland was 
firſt diſcovered. It might, indeed, be owing to a 
briſk gale that then blew, and prevented their canoes 
* 

The can»es, that came off ſtopped at a ſhort diſtance 
from the veſſel: it was with difficulty they were pre- 
vailed on to come along fide, but could not be induced, 
by any means, to come on board. They ſoon, however, 
began*to evince their propenſity to theft, ſo univerſally 
prevalent in this part of the globe, in ſtealing oars, cut- 
ting av-ay a net, containing meat, that hung over the 
{tern of one of the ſhips, and other acts of pilfering. 
It appeared that they had a knowledge of bartering, for 
they exchanged tome fith for ſome of our ſmall nails, 
of which they were ex* avagantly fond, and called 
them goore. Pieces ©. paper, or any other trifling 
article that was throwa to them, they caught with the 
areateſt avidity ; nd if what was thrown fell into the 
lea, they immediately plunged in to ſwim after it. 
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The colour of the natives of Hervey's iſland is of 3 
deep caſt, and ſeveral of them had a fierce ſavage af, 
pect, like the natives of New Zealand, though ſome 
were fairer, Their hair was long and black, either 
hanging looſe about their ſhoulders, or tied in a bunch 
on the top of the head. Some few, indeed, had jr 
cropped ſhort, and in two or three of them it was of x 
red or browniſh colour. Their cloathing was a narrg, 
piece of mat, bound ſeveral times round the lower part 
of the body, and paſſing between the thighs. A fine 
cap of red feathers was ſeen lying in one of the canoes, 
and ſome amongſt them were ornamented with the 
ſhell of a pearl-oyſter, poliſhed and hung about the 
neck, | 

The boats that were ſent to reconnoitre the coaſt 
could advance no farther than the other edge of the 
reef, which was computed almoſt a quarter of a 
mile from the dry land. A number of the natives came 
upon the reef, armed with clubs and long pikes, mean- 
ing, as was ſuppoſed. to oppoſe the people's landing; 
though, at the ſame time, threy threw cocoa-nuts to 
them, and requeſted them to come on ſhore ; yet, not- 
withſtanding this ſeeming friendly treatment, the wo- 
men were . active in bringing down a freſh ſupply 
of darts and ſpears. 


PALNMHERSTOx's ISLAND was diſcovered by Captain 
Cook in 1774, and lies in latitude 18 deg. 4 min. fouth, 
and longitude 163 deg. 10 min. welt. This ifland 
conſiits of a group of ſmall iſlets, about nine or ten in 
number, connected by a reef of coral rocks, and lying 
in a circular direction. It appeared from obſervation 
made by ſome of our people in going on ſhore upon the 
laſt voyage, that the iſland does not exceed a mile in 
circumference, and is not elevated above three feet be- 
yond the level of the ſea. It conſiſts almoſt entirely 
of a coral ſand, with a ſmall mixture of blackiſh mould, 
which appeared to be produced from rotten veg:- 
tables. 

The ſoil, poor as it is, however, is covered wich 
ſhrubs and buſhes, a great nuraber of man of war 
birds, tropic birds; and alfo two forts of boobies were 
perceived, which were then laying their eggs, and io ex- 
ceedingly tame as to ſuffer themſelves to be taken ot, 
their neſts, which conſiſted only of a few ſticks lootely 


put together. 
Theſe tropic birds differ eſſentially from the com 


mon fort, being of a beautiful white, ſlightly tinge. 


with red, and having two long tail-feathers of a deepith 
crimſon. Our people killed a conſiderable number of 
each ſort, which, though not the moſt delicate kind of 
food, were highly acceptable to ſuch as had been a 
long time confined to a falt diet. There were plenty 
of red crabs creeping among the trees; and ſeveral fiſi 
caught, which, when the ſea retreated, had been left 
in holes upon the reef. fi a 

At one part of the reef, which bounds the Jake 


within, almoſt even with the ſurface, there appeared 


a large bed of coral, which afforded a moſt enchanting 
proſpect. Its baſe, which was fixed to the ſhore, ex- 
tended ſo far that it could not be ſeen, ſo that it ap- 
peared to be ſuſpended in the water. The fea was then 
unruffled, and the refulgence of the fun expoſed the 
various ſorts of coral, in the moſt beautiful order, 
ſome parts luxuriantly branching into the water; others 
appearing in vaſt variety of figures; and the whole 
greatly heightened by ſpangles of the richeſt colours, 
glowing from a number of large clams interſperſed in 
every part. Even this delightful ſcene was greatly im- 
proved by the multitude of fiſhes, whoſe colours were 
the moſt beautiful that can be imagined ; blue, yellow, 
red, &c. far excelling any thing that can be produced 
by art. The richneſs of this view was greatly increaſ- 
ed by their various forms; and the whole\ could not 
poſſibly be ſurveyed without a moſt 2 8 0 tranſ- 
port. | 

No traces were diſcoverable of inhabitants . havin; 


been here, except a piece of a cange that was found- 
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the beach; and probably that might have been 
dlitted from ſome other Iand. Some ſmall brown rats 
were found on this iſland; a circumſtance, perhaps, not 
eaſily accounted for, unleſs the 1 1 7 of their be- 
ing imported in the canoe, of which the remains were 

„be admitted. 

8 * was found an ample ſupply for the ſubſiſtence 
of the cattle, conſiſting principally of tender branches 


of the wharra-tree, palm-tree, palm-cabbage,” and 


5 cocoa-nut trees. Amongſt the great number 
of fiſh found upon the reefs, were ſome beautiful large 
ſpotted eels, which would raiſe themſelves out of the 
water, and endeavour to bite their purſuers. There 
were alſo ſnappers, parrot-fiſh, and a brown ſpotted 
rock-fiſh, not larger than a haddock, ſo tame that it 
would remain fixed, and gaze at the people. If they 
had been really in want, a ſufficient ſupply might eaſily 
have been had. There were alſo ſome ſhell-fiſh ; and 
when the tied flowed, ſeveral ſharks came with It, 
ſome of which were killed by our people; but their 
preſence rendered it, at that time, unſafe to walk in 
the water. Muſquitoes abound here. 

The iſlets, comprehended under the name of Palmer- 
ſton's Iſland, may be ſaid to be the ſummits of a reef of 
coral rock, covered only with a thin coat of ſand; 
though cloathed with tiees and plants, like the low 
grounds of the high iſlands of this ocean. 

Our late navigators, in their courſe to Annamooka, 


paſſed 


Savace IsLawnD, diſcovered by Captain Cook in 
1774. It tes in latitude 19 deg. 1 min. ſouth, and 
longitude 169 deg. 37 min. weſt. On his firſt landing 
the inhabitants diſcovered a moſt ſavage ferocity, and 
withſtood every poſſible intimation of good will. They 
gave ſuch evident tokens of hoſtile deſigns in darting 
a ſpear which grazed the commander's ſhoulder, and 
other inſtances, that a party poſted on a rock, to ſe- 
cure a retreat in caſe of an attack, found 1t neceſſary 
to fire on the natives to reſcue him, and thoſe who 
were with him, from impending deſtruction. From 
the general aſpect and conduct of theſe iſlanders, Cap- 
tain Cook was induced to call this ſpot Savage Iſland. 
It is in circuit about ſeven leagues, of a round form, 
good height, and has deep water cloſe to its ſhores. 
As no ſoil was to be ſeen towards the coaſts, and the 
rocks alone ſupplied the trees with moiſture, the inte- 
rior parts are ſuppoſed to be barren. 


EIMEO, or WALLIs's DukE of York Iſland, was 
firſt diſcovered by Captain Wallis in 1767. It was 
viſited by Captain Cook in 1777. 

The harbour, which is called Taloo, is ſituated on 
the north ſide of the iſland. It runs between the hills 
about two miles ſouth, or ſouth by eaſt. For ſafety and 
ſoundneſs of bottom it is pronounced by our navigators 
equal to any harbour met with in this ocean, to which 
is added this peculiar convenience, that a. veſſel can 
ſail both in and out with the reigning trade wind. A 


rivulet falls into it ſufficiently capacious to admit 


boats a quarter of a mile up, where the water was found 
perfectly freſh. The banks of the rivulet are covered 


with what the natives call the Pooroo tree, which is in 


no eſtimation, and ſolely uſed for firing. From theſe 
two cauſes wood and water abound here. 

There is another harbour called Parowroah, about 
two miles to the eaſtward on the fame ſide of the iſland. 
Though much larger within than Taloo, the opening in 
the reef lies to leward of it, and is in no degree ſo 
wide. From theſe two defects the harbour of Taloo 
1s evidently ſuperior, On the tuth ſide of the iſland 
are one or two more harbours, bit they are inconſider- 
able compared with thoſe above deſcribed. 

Great numbers of the pdtives came on board the Eu- 
ropean veſſels as ſqarf as they had anchored, from 
mere curioſity, as appeared by their bringing out com- 
modities for the purpoſe of traffic. Several canoes 
however, arrived the next day from more remote quar- 


VARIOUS 


ſtop to their flight. 
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ters with an abundant ſupply of bread-fruit, cocoa-nuts 
and a few hogs, which were exchanged for beads, nails 
and hatchets. 

The chief of the iſland, whoſe name was Maheme, 
accompanied by his wife, viſited the commander on 
board ; but through extreme caution and deliberation, 
betrayed. much diſtruſt. They were preſented with 
ſuch articles as appeared moſtly to engage their atten- 
tion, which they took with them on ſhore, and return- 
ed with a hog in compenſation ; but received an addi- 
onal preſent to its full value. 

This chief Was between forty and fifty years of age, 
and bald headed, which in theſe iſlands was rather ſin- 
gular at that time of life. From what cauſe could not 
be aſcertained, he ſeemed deſirous of concealing this 
baldneſs as he wore a turban, from whence was infer- 
red that it was held diſgraceful; a very probable ſup- 


poſition, as one of the natives had his head ſhaved, as 


a puniſhment for theft. This propenſity to pilfering 
prevailed here in common with the iſlanders in general, 
and the loſs of a goat on the part of the Europeans, 
had nearly been attended with the moſt ſerious conſe- 
quences. 'The natives were guilty of great duplicity 
of conduct upon this occaſion. The chief retired to a 
remote part of the iſland ; their replies were equivocal 
on demanding reſtoration of the animal, inſomuch that 
it was deemed expedient to ſend on ſhore an armed 
party which drove the natives before them. However, 
as aſſurance was given them of their ſafety, it put a 
Perſiſting in their denial of an 
knowledge of the animal, ſix or eight of their houſes 
were ſet on fire, two or three canoes were conſumed, 
and a meſſenger was diſpatched to Maheme with a pe- 
remptory declaration, that on his refuſing immediate 
reſtoration of the goat, a ſingle canoe ſhould not be left 
on the iſland, nor ſhould hoſtilities ceaſe while the 
ſtolen animal continued in his poſſeſſion. © Theſe means 
had the deſired effect; the goat was returned; and, 
it appeared from good intelligence, that it was brought 
from the very place where the inhabitants, but the day 
before, declared their total ignorance of the mat- 
ter. 

The produce of this iſland is nearly the ſame with 
that of thoſe adjoining. The women are remarkable 
for being of a dark hue, low of ſtature, and of diſa- 
greeable features, The country is hilly, has little low 
land except ſome vallies, and the flat border that al- 
moſt ſurrounds. the ſea, Theſe hills, though rocky, 


are generally covered almoſt to their tops with trees. 


At the bottom of Taloo harbour the ground gradually 
riſes to the foot of the hills, but the flat border on each 


. fide becomes quite ſteep at a very ſmall diſtance from 


* 


the ſea. This gives it a romantic caſt, pleaſing to the 
view. In the low grounds the ſoil is of a yellowiſh 
ſtiff mould; on the lower hills it is blacker and looſer, 
and the ſtone that compoſes the hills is of a bluiſh co- 
lour, with ſome particles of glimma interſperſed. Near 
where the veſſels lay were 2 large ſtones, or rather rocks, 
concerning which the natives entertain ſome ſuperſtitious 
notions, conſidering them as brother and fiſter, and 
holding them to be Ealocas, or Divinities brought thi. 
ther by ſupernatural agency. 


O-HeTtzRoa. This iſland is thirteen miles in cir- 
cumference, ſituated in latitude 22 deg. 27 min. ſouth, 
and longitude 150 deg. 47 min. welt. Though more 
even and uniform, it is neither ſo populous or fertile 
as the adjacent iſlands, The inhabitants are not hoſpi- 
table, nor have they an harbour for the accommoda- 
tion of ſhipping. There is a bay on the weſtern ſide of 
the iſland ; the bottom is foul and rocky; but the 
water is ſo clear that the bottom can be ſcen at. the 
depth of 25 ſathom, or 150 feet. _— 

'The natives are of an hoſtile diſpoſition, and gene- 
rally armed with lances near twenty feet long, made 
of a very hard wood, poliſhed and ſharpened at one 
end, They differ much in the form of their dreſs from 
the other iſlanders, thongh the materials are the ſame. 
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Some of them wear caps made of the tall feathers of 
the tropic bird, and cover their bodies with ſtripes of 
different coloured cloth, as yellow, red and brown. 


Their habit is a kind of ſhort jacket of cloth, which 


reaches to the knee. It is of one piece, and having a 


hole in the middle, with long ſtitches round it, is 


thereby rendered different from the dreſs of all the o- 
ther iſlanders. Through this hole the head is put, and 


the whole being bound round the body by a piece of 


vellow cloth or ſaſh, which paſſing round the neck behind 
1s croſſed upon the breaſt and collected round the waiſt 
like a belt, which paſſes over another belt of red cloth, 
ſo that they are repreſented as making a very gay and 
war-like appearance. They take ſingular pains 1n a- 
dorning their canoes, by the embelhſhments of carv- 
ing, and ſome rows of white feathers hanging down 


from head to ſtern. 


IsLanDs of DancrR, fo called by commodore By- 
ron, from the hazard to which a veſſel is expoſed from 
the rocks and broken ground between them, which be- 
ing ſo low a ſhip may be clofe in with them before they 
are ſeen. They are three in number, and their ſitua- 
tion is differently laid down by Commodore Byron and 
Captain Cook, the former placing them in latitude 12 
deg. 33 min. ſouth, longitude 167 deg. 47 min. welt. 
The length of the moſt extenſive of theſe iſlands is about 
three leagues. From the extreme points runs out a reef 
upon which the ſea breaks to a tremendous height. 
Innumerable rocks and ſhoals ſtretch near two leagues 
into the ſea, on the north-weſt and weſt ſides, and are 
extremely dangerous. Theſe iſlands are populous, and 
appear fertile and beautiful ; but they are ſecluded from 
inveſtigation by their very dangerous ſituation. 


Byron's DukE of York's IsLanD. This iſland be- 
ing diſcovered, was named by Commodore Byron in 
1765. It lies in latitude 8 deg. 41 min. ſouth, and 
longitude 173 deg. 3 min. weſt.- It is a dreary ſpot un- 
inhabited; a dreadful ſea breaks upon almoſt every part 
of the coaſt, nor could ſoundings be any where found. 
The boats landed with great difficulty, and procured 
ſome cocoa-nuts, which greatly refreſhed the crew, a- 
midſt a dearth of wholetome food. The iſland ap- 

eared as if it never had been trodden by a human being 
e. Innumerable ſea-fowls were ſeen fitting upon 
their neſts, built upon high trees; but ſo tame that they 
ſuffered themſelves to be knocked down without leav- 
ing their neſts. No other animal was ſeen but land- 
crabs, with which the ground was covered, 


TorTLE IsLanD, ſo denominated by Captain Cook, 
who firſt viſited it, from the number of turtles with 
which it abounded, lies in latitude 19 deg. 48 min. 
ſouth, and longitude 178 deg. 2 min. weſt. | 


VEEN CHARLOTTE'S ISLANDS. When theſe iſlands 
were firſt diſcovered by Captain Carteret, ſeven of them 
were counted; but there was reaſon to 1 there 
were more diſperſed within the cluſter. The water here 
is excellent; but there is a dearth of wholeſome veget- 
ables. The colour of the natives is black, their hair is 
woolly, and they go ſtark naked. A party ſent on 
ſhore upon this iſland by Captain Wallis to. procure 
pioviſions, by their inſolent behaviour, brought upon 
themſelves the reſentment of the natives, and thereupon 


enſued a ſkirmiſh, in which the maſter of the ſhip, and 
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three ſeamen were wounded by arrows, and afterwards 
died, while the Dolphin lay here. To protect the Eng. 
liſh on ſhore from the fury of the natives, grape ſhot 
was fired from the ſhip's guns, which fo intimidated 
them, that they abandoned that part of the iſland, and 
left the people to fill water without annoyance. Here 
candour obliges us to exculpate the commander from 
being acceſſary to the carnage, as the inſult given t) 
the natives was contrary to his expreſs orders, and he 
was under an indiſpenſable neceſſity of procuring water 
by any means. 

The inhabitants of theſe iſlands are very nimble and 
vigorous, and of an amphibious compound, as they 
were in and out of their canoes every minute, 

Theſe iſlands lie in latitude 11 deg. longitude 164 
deg. caſt. 


Byron's Isr.avD, ſo called from Commodore Byron, 
who diſcovered it in 1765, lies in 1 deg. 18 min. ſouth 
latitude, and 170 deg. 50 min. eaſt longitude. There 
being no part favourable for anchorage, the people 
could not go on ſhore, nor procure any refreſhments, 
It was ſuppoſed to be about fun leagues 1n extent, and 
was evidently very populous, for as ſoon as the veſſels 
came in fight, the natives aſſembled on the beach, to 
the number of above a thouſand, and more than ſixty 
canoes, or proas, put off from the ſhore, made towards 
it and ranged themſelves in a circle round it. Having 
gazed for ſome time, one of them jumped out of his 


proa, ſwam to the ſhip, and ran up the ſide like a cat. 


Having ſtepped over the gunwale he fat down upon it, 
burſt into a fit of exceſſive laughter, and ſtarting up 
ſuddenly, ran up and down the ſhip, ſeemingly deſirous 
of ſtealing whatever he could lay his hands on, buc 
could not effect his deſign, as being ſtark naked it was 
impoſſible to conceal his booty. Much merriment 
was produced in the ſailors dreſſing him in a jacket and 
trowlers, as he then diſplayed all the droll geſticula- 
tions of an ape. He eat ſome bread which was given 
him with a moſt voracious appetite ; and having played 
a number of antic tricks, leaped over board in his new 
garb, and ſwam to his proa. 

The natives of this iſland are of good ſtature, pro- 
838 and features. Their complexion is of a brighr 
copper, and the mixture of chearfulneſs and intrepidi- 
ty diſcoverable in their countenances ſtrikes the be- 
holder. They have long black hair ; ſome had long 
beards, others only whiſkers, and others nothing more 
than a ſmall tuft at the point of the chin, They were 
all ſtark naked except ornaments, which conſiſted of 
ſhells fancifully diſpoſed and ſtrung together, which 
they wore round their necks, wriſts and waiſts, Their 
ears were perforated, but they had no ornaments in 
them, though it ſeemed that they had worn very heavy 
ones, for their ears hung down almoſt to their ſhoulders, 
and ſome were ſplit quite through. A perſon amongſt 
them of apparent importance had a ſtring of human 
teeth tied about his waiſt, which was ſuppoſed to be a 
badge of his valour, as he would not part with it upon 
any conſideration, Some were armed with a kind of 
ſpear very broad at the end, and ſtuck full of ſhark's 
teeth, which were as ſharp as a lancet. They werg 
evidently of a moſt ſavage diſpoſition ; for when our 
people ſhewed them ſome cocoa-nuts, and indicated, 
by ſigns, that they wanted more, inſtead of ſupplying 
them, they diſcovered a deſire of depriving them of 
thoſe few they had remaining, 
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ſcripti f the Iſlands of MAN GEEA, WATEEOO ant 
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SECTION I. 


ion of the iſland. Dreſs, complexion and fize of 
ay ge nr; their canoes, language and man- 


aers. 


Hs iſland is ſituated in 21 deg. 59 min. ſouth 

latitude, and 201 deg. 53 min. eaſt longitude, 
and was diſcovered by Captain Cook in March 1777- 
As an attempt to land from boats appeared impracti- 
cable, on account of the ſurf; and no bottom could 
be found for anchorage till they came within a cable's 
length of the breakers, our late navigators were obliged 
to leave this iſland unviſited. ä 

Such parts of the coaſt, however, that fell under ob- 
ſervation, are guarded by a reef of coral rock, againſt 
which a heavy ſurf is continually breaking. This iſland 
is about five leagues in circumference, and though of a 
moderate and pretty equal height, may be ſeen in 
clear weather at the diſtance of ten leagues. In the 
interior parts it riſes into ſmall hills, whence there is 
an eaſy deſcent to the ſhore, which, in the ſouth-weſt 
part, is ſteep, though not very high, and has ſeveral ex- 
cavations made by the daſhing of the waves againſt a 
browniſh ſand ſtone, of which it conſiſts. The deſcent 
here abounds with trees of a deep green, which ſeem 
to be all of one ſort, except neareſt the ſhore, where 
was obſerved a number of that ſpecies found in the 
woods of New Zealand. The ſhore on the north-welt 
part terminates in a ſandy beach, beyond which the 
jand is broken into ſmall chaſms, and has a broad bor- 
der of trees, which reſemble tall willows. Farther up, 
on the aſcent, the trees were of the deep green above- 
mentioned. Some trees of the higher ſort were thinly 
ſcattered on the hills, the other parts of which were ei- 
ther covered with ſomething like fera, or were bare, 
and of a reddiſh colour. The iſland, upon the whole, 
has a pleaſing appearance, and might, by proper culti- 
vation, be made a beautiful ſpot. 

From the numbers and aſpect of the natives, it is 
highly probable, that ſuch articles of proviſion as the 
iſland produces are found in great abundance. Our 
countrymen were informed, that they had no hogs or 
dogs, though they had heard of both thoſe animals; but 
that they had plantains, taro, and bread-fruit. The 
only birds obſerved were ſome terns, ROGUES, gains 
egg-birds, and one white heron. 

Our people, as they approached the ſhore, ſaw man 
of the natives running along the beach, and, by the 
aſſiſtance of glaſſes, could perceive that they were arm- 
ed with long ſpears and clubs, which they brandiſhed 
in the air with ſigns of threatening, or, as ſome ſup- 
poled, with invitations to land. Moſt of them were 
naked, N having a kind of girdle, which was 
brought up between the thighs; but ſome of them 


wore about their ſhoulders pieces of cloth of various | 
colours, white, ſtriped, or chequered; and almoſt all | 


of them had about their heads a white wrapper, in ſome 
degree reſembling a turban, They were of a tawny 
complexion, robuſt, and about the middle ſize. 

At this time a man getting into a ſmall canoe, at a 
diſtant part of the beach, put off, as with a view of 
reaching the ſhip; but his courage failing, he quickly 
returned towards the ſhore. Another man ſoon: after 
joined him in the canoe ; and then both of them pad- 
dled towards it, They ſeemed, however, afraid to ap- 
proach till their apprehenſions were partly removed by 
Omai, who addreſſed them in a language chey under- 
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| on board them without reſerve, ' It was difficult tokee 


' ſtood. - Thus encouraged, they came near enough to 


receive ſome nails and beads, which, being tied to ſome 
wood, were thrown into the canoe. "They, however, 
ut the wood aſide without untying the things from it, 
which might perhaps have proceeded from ſuperſtition ; 
for Omat told our people, that when they obſerved 
them offering preſents they requeſted ſomething for their 
Eatooa. On being aſked by Omai whether they ever 
eat human fleſh, they replied in the negative, with 
equal abhorrence and indignation. One of them, nam- 
ed Mourooa, being queſtioned with regard to a ſcar 


| on his forehead, ſaid it was the conſequence of a wound 


he had received in fighting with the natives of an iſland 


lying towards the north-eaſt, who ſometimes invaded - 


them. They afterwards laid hands on a rope, but 


would not venture on board, telling Omai, that their 


O 
countrymen on ſhore had ſuggeſted to them this caution ; 


and had likewiſe directed them to enquire when our ſhip 
came, and to learn the name of the captain. Their 
chief, they ſaid, was called Orooaecka, the name of the 
iſland Mangya or Mangees, to which they ſometimes ad- 
ded nooe, nat, natwa. 

One of the natives was rather corpulent, and though 
not tall well proportioned. As his perſon was apree- 


able ſo was his diſpoſition, as appeared from. ſome droll- 


gelticulations, which indicated humour and good-na- 
ture. He alſo made others of a ſerious kind, and re- 
peated ſome words with an air of devotion, before he 
would venture to take hold of the rope at the ſtern of 
the ſhip. His complexion was nearly of the ſame caſt 
with that of the natives of the moſt ſouthern parts of 
Europe. His companion was not ſo handſome. They 


boch had ſtrong, ſtrait, black hair, tied together on the 


top of their heads with a piece of white cloth. They 
had long beards ; and the inſide of their arms, from the 
elbow to the ſhoulder, and ſome other parts, were 
tatooed or punctured. The lobes of their ears were ſlit 
to ſuch a length, that one of them ſtuck therein a knife 
and ſome beads that were given him. 
ſon had hung about his neck, by way of ornament, 
two poliſhed pearl-ſhells and a bunch of human hair, 
looſely twiſted together. They wore a kind of girdle, 
of ſubſtance manufactured from the morus papyrifera, 
and glazed like thoſe uſed in the Friendly Iſlands. They 
had on their feet a ſort of ſandals, made of a graſſy 
ſubſtance interwoven, which were obſerved to be all 
worn by thoſe ſeen on the beach. The canoe in which 
they came was the only one of the natives ſeen. It was 
very narrow, and not above ten feet long, but ſtron 
and neatly made. The lower part was of white wood; 
but the upper part black, and their paddles were made 
of wood of the ſame colour ; theſe were broad at one 
end and blunted, and about three feet long. The fore 
part had a flat board faſtened over it, which projected 
out, to, prevent the water from getting in. It had an 
upright ſtern, five feet high, which terminated at top 
in a kind of fork. They paddled indifferently either 
end of the canoe forward. ED 

During the time. that our officers were employed in 
rcconnoitting the coaſt in two boats the natives throng- 
ed down upon the reef all armed. Mourooa, who was 
in the boat with Captain Cook, thinking, erhaps, that 
this war-like appearance deterred them Got landing 
commanded his own people to retire. As many of 
them complied it was imagined that he was a perſon 
of ſome: conſequence. Several of them inſtigated by 
curioſity, ſwam from the ſhore to the boats, and came 


HL them 


The ſame per- 
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them out, and prevent their pilfering whatever they 
could lay hands upon. At length, when they obſery- 
ed our people returning to the ſhips, they all departed 
except Mourooa, who, though not without manifeſt 
indication of fear, accompanied the commodore on 
board the Reſolution. The cattle and other new ob- 
jects that he ſaw there did not ſtrike him with much 
ſurpriſe; his mind, perhaps, being too much occupied 
about his own ſafety, to allow him to attend to other 
things. He ſeemed very uneaſy, gave but little new 
intelligence ; and therefore, after he had continued a 
ſhort time on board, Captain Cook ordered a boat to 
carry him towards the land, In his way out of the ca- 
bin, happening to ſtumble over one of the goats, he 
ſtopped, looked at the animal, and aſked Omai what 
bird it was; but not receiving an immediate anſwer 
from him, he put the ſame queſtion to ſome of the 
people who were upon deck. The boat having con- 
veyed him near the ſurf, he leaped into the water and 
ſwam a- ſnore. His countrymen, eager to learn what 
he had ſeen, flocked round him as ſoon as he had 
landed ; in which ſituation they remained till our people 
loſt ſight of them. 

Theſe iſlanders ſpeak a language reſembling that 
ſpoken at Otaheite, but their pronounciation is more 
guttural, and they have ſome words pecular to them- 
ſelves. It was remarked that they ſeemed to reſemble 
the natives of Otaheite in their perſons more than any 
other nation ſeen in theſe ſeas, having a ſmooth ſkin 
and not being muſcular. Their general diſpoſition and 
method of living, as far as there were opportunities of 
judging, were ſuppoſed to be ſimilar. One houſe was 
obſerved near the beach. It was pleaſantly ſituated in 
a grove of trees, and appeared to be about 3o feet long, 
and ſeven or cight feet fich, with an open end. | 

Their mo of ſalutation is that of joining noſes, with 
the additional ceremony of taking the hand of the per- 
ſon whom they ſalute, and rubbing it with a degree of 
warmth upon their noſe and mouth. 


r 
ns. 


Diſcovery. Situation. Soil. Perſons, dreſs, diſpoſition 
and manners of the natives. 


HIS i0and, diſcovered alſo by Captain Cook in 

1777, is ſituated in latitude 20 deg. 1 min. ſouth, 
and longitude 201 deg. 45 min. eaſt. It is a beauti- 
ful ſpot about fix leagues in circuit, with a ſurface co- 
vered with verdure, and compoſed of hills and plains, 
The ſoil in ſome. parts is light and ſandy, but on the 
riſing ground of a reddiſh caſt. 

Some of the natives, ſoon after the arrival of the Eu- 
ropean- veſſels, put off from the ſhore in ſeveral canoes, 
and came along ſide of them. Their canoes are long 
and narrow, and ſupported with out-riggers; the head 
is flat above, but prow-like below, and the ftern about 
four feet high. / They ſeemed to have no idea of barter 
or traffic; as after having received ſome preſents of 
knives, beads and other trifles, they gave our people 
ſome cocoa-nuts in conſequence of having aſked for 
them, but not by way of exchange. One of them with 
a little perſuafion came on board, and others ſoon 
followed his example. They appeared to be perfectly 
free from all apprehenſion of danger. 

When introduced into the cabin, and conducted to 
other parts of theE ſhip, though ſome objects ſeemed to 
ſurpriſe them, nothing could fix their attention. They 
were afraid to venture near the cows and horſes, of 
whoſe nature they could form no conception. As for 
the ſheep and goats, they gave us to underſtand, that 
they knew them to be birds. It is matter of aſtoniſh- 


ment that human ignorance could ever make fo groſs a 


miſtake, as there is not the ſmalleſt reſemblance betwee 


any winged animal and a ſheep or a goat, But theſe 
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people ſeemed unacquainted with the exiſtence of any 
other land animals, than hogs, dogs, and birds; and 
as they ſaw that our goats and ſheep. were very differ. 
ent from the two former, they abſurdly inferred, that 
they muſt belong to the latter claſs, in which they 
knew there were a great variety of ſpecies. . Though 
the commodore beſtowed on his new friends what he 
ſuppoſed would be moſt acceptable, yet they ſeemed 
rather diſappointed, | 

Such of the natives as were ſeen in theſe canoes were 
in general of the middle ſtature, and not unlike thoſe 
of Mangeea. Their hair either flowed looſe over their 
ſhoulders, or was tied on the crown of the head; and 
though in ſome it was frizzed, yet that, as well as the 
ſtrait ſort, was long. Some of the young men were 
handſome. Like the inhabitants of Mangeea, they 
wore girdles of glazed cloth, or fine matting, the ends 
of which were brought between their thighs. Their 
ears were bored, and they wore about their necks, by 
way of ornament, a ſort of broad graſs, ſtained with 
red, and ſtrung with berries of the night- ſnade. They 
were punctured or tatooed from the middle downwards, 
particularly upon their legs ; which made them appear 
as if they wore boots. Their beards were long, and 
they had a kind of ſandals on their feet. They were 
frank and chearful in their deportment, and very friend- 
ly and good-natured. 

There were ſome cocoa-nuts and plantains, and a 
hog, brought in ſome canoes, for which the natives de- 
wanded a dog in return, refuſing every other thing 
offered by way of exchange. Though one of our peo- 
ple on board had a dog and a bitch, which were grea 
nuiſances in the ſhip, and which might have ſerved to 
propagate a race of ſo uſeful an animal in this iſland, 
yet he could not be prevailed upon to part with them. 
However, to gratify them Omai gave them a favourite 
dog he had brought from Great Britain; with which 
acquiſition they were highly pleaſed. 

Some of them, now and then, brought a few cocoa 
nuts to the ſhips, and exchanged them for whatever 
was offered. The following account of tranſactions, 
which is very circumſtantial, and include ſome obſer- 
vations on the iſland and its inhabitants, is preſented as 
a general diſplay. 

Some of our people rowed towards a ſandy beach, 
where a great number of the natives had aſſembled. 
and came to anchor at the diſtance of an hundred yards 
from the reef. Several of the iflanders ſwam of, 
bringing cocoa-nuts with, them; and Omai gave then 
to underſtand, that our people were deſirous of land- 
ing. Soon after two canoes came off; and to infpire 
the natives with greater confidence, they reſolved to go 
unarmed. The conductors of the canoes watching with 
great attention the motion. of the ſurf, landed them 
ſafely on the reef. A native took hold of each of them 
with a view of ſupporting them in walking over the 
rugged rocks to the beach, where ſeveral others, hold- 
ing in their hands the green boughs of a ſpecies of mi- 
moſa, met them, and faluted them by the junction of 
noſes. They were conducted from the beach amidſt a 
vaſt multitude, who flocked round them with the moſt 
eager curioſity ; and being led up an avenue of cocoa- 
palms, ſoon came to a number of men, arranged in 
two rows, and armed with clubs. Proceeding onward 
among theſe, they found a perſon who appeared to be 
a chief, ſitting croſs-legged on the ground, and cooling 
himfelf with a kind of triangular fan, made from the 
leaf of the cocoa-palm, with a poliſhed handle of black 
wood. He wore in his ears large bunches of beauti- 
ful feathers of a red colour; but had no other mark to 
diſtinguiſh him from the reſt of the people. Our coun- 
trymen having ſaluted him as he ſat, marched on a- 
2 the men armed with clubs, and came to a ſecond 
chief, adorned like the former, and occupied like him 
in fanning himſelf. He was remarkable for his fize and 


corpulence, though he did not appear to be above thirty 


years of age. They were conducted in the ſame man- 
ner to a third chief, who ſeemed older than the two 
. for- 
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bably countenanced the tlieſt; 


ing them to underſtand, 
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er: he alſo was ſitting, and was ornamented with 
— gf After they had ſaluted him as — 
done the others, he deſired them to fit down br _ 
they willingly conſented to, being greatly fatigued wi 
walking, and 1 * extreme heat they felt amidſt the 
ding multitude. 
* ls being ordered to ſeparate, they ſaw, 4 
a ſmall diſtance, about twenty young women, adorne 
like the chiefs with red feathers, engaged in a dance, 
which they performed to a flow and ſolemn air, ſung 
by them all. They roſe up, and walked forward to ſee 
theſe dancers, who, without paying them the ſmalleſt 
attention, ſtill continued their dance. They ſeemed to 
be directed by a man, who mentioned the ſeveral mo- 
tions they were to make. They never changed the ſpot, 
as Europeans do in dancing, though their feet were 
not entirely at reſt: this exerciſe conſiſted chiefly in 
moving their fingers very nimbly, holding their hands 
at the ſame time near the face, and occaſionally clap- 
ping them together. Their dancing and ſinging were 
erformed in the exacteſt concert. They were in ge- 
neral very ſtout, and of an olive complexion, with 
black hair flowing with ringlets down their necks. 
Their ſhape and limbs were elegantly formed; their 
dreſs conſiſted only of a piece of glazed cloth tied 
round the waiſt, which ſcarcely reached ſo low as the 
knees. Their features were rather too ſull to conſti- 
tute a perfect beauty. Their eyes were of a deep black, 
and their countenances expreſſed a great degree of mo- 
deſty and complacency. 

During the time of the dance a noiſe was heard by 
our countrymen, as if ſome horſes had been galloping 
towards them; and, on turning their eyes aſide, they 
ſaw the people armed with clubs, who had been de- 
fired to entertain them, as they ſuppoſed, with an 
exhibition of their mode of fighting; which they now 
did, one 2 purſuing another which ran away. 

One of our people found that the natives pilfered 
ſeveral trifling things which were in his pocket; and 
on his complaining of this treatment to the chief he 
juſtified their behaviour. From theſe circumſtances 
it was apprehended, that they deſigned to detain the 
party among them. In this ſituation he aſked for ſome- 
thing to eat; upon which they brought him ſome co- 
coa- nuts, bread- fruit, and a ſort of ſour pudding; and 
when he complained of the heat, occaſioned by the 
2 of people, the chief himſelf condeſcended to 
an him. 

To try whether their ſuſpicions were well founded or 
not, they attempted to get to the beach; but were ſo 
ſtopped by ſome of the natives, who ſaid they muſt \ 
return to the place which they had left. On their 
coming up, they found Omai under the ſame appre- | 
henſions; but he had, as he imagined, an additional mo- 
tive of terror; for, having obſerved that they had dug 
a hole in the ground for an oven, which they were now 
heating, he could aſſign no other reaſon for it, than 
that they intended to roaſt and devour our party: he 
cven went ſo far as to aſk them whether that was their 
intention, at which they were much ſurpriſed, aſking, 
in return, whether that cuſtom prevailed among us. 

Our party were continually in a croud, who fre- 
2 deſired them to uncover parts of their ſkin, 
the ſight of which ſtruck the iſlanders with admiration. 
They ar the ſame time rifled their pockets; and one of 
them ſnatched from an officer a bayonet which hung by 
his fide. This being repreſented to one of the chiefs, 
he pretended to ſend a perſon in ſearch of it, but pro- 
for Omai, ſoon after 
had a dagger ſtolen from his ſide in the ſame manner, 
They now brought ſome green boughs as emblems of 
friendſhip, and iticking the ends of them in the ground 
deſired that our party would hold them as they fat, giv- 

1 | chat they muſt ſtay and eat 
vu Gs The ſiglit of a pig lying near the oven 

uch they had prepared and heated, removed Omai's 


apprehenſions of being put into it himſelf, and made 


ya think that it might be intended for the repaſt of 


. dragged him back by his cloaths. 
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him and his friends. The chief alſo ſent ſome of his 
people to provide food for the cattle, and they returned 
with a few plantain trees, which they conveyed to the 
boats. In the mean time our party made a ſecond at- 
tempt to get to the beach; but, on their arrival, they 
found themſelves watched by people who ſeemed to have 
been ſtationed there for that purpoſe ; for, when one of 
them endeavoured to wade it upon the reef, a native 

Are alſo inſiſted 
upon his throwing down ſome pieces of coral that he 
had picked up, and, on his refuſal to comply, took 
them from him by force. Nor would they ſuffer him 
to retain ſome ſmall plants which he had gathered, 
They likewiſe took a fan from an officer, which, on his 
coming aſhore, he had received as a preſent. Finding 
that obedience to their will was the only method of pro- 
curing better treatment, our people returned to the 
place they had quitted ; and the natives now promiſed, 
that, after they had partaken of a _ which had been 
prepared for them, they ſhould be furniſhed with a ca- 
noe to carry them off to their boats. Accordingly, the 
ſecond chief to whom they had been preſented, having 
ſeated himſelf on a low ſtool, and directed the multi- 
tude to form a large ring, made them fit down by him, 
A number of cocoa nuts were now brought, with a 
quantity of baked plantains, and a piece of the pig 
that had been dreſſed was placed before each of them. 
Their fatigue, however, had taken away their appe- 
tites ; but they eat a little to pleaſe their entertainers, 
It being now near ſun-ſet, the iſlanders ſent down to 
the beach the remainder of the proviſions that had been 
dreſſed, to be carried to the ſhips. Our people found 
a canoe prepared to put them off to their boats, which 
the natives did with great caution ; but as they were 
puſhing the canoe into the ſurf, one of them ſnatched a 
bag out of her, which contained a pocket piſtol, but 
the owner calling out to the thief with marks of the 
higheſt diſpleaſure, he ſwam back to the canoe with the 
bag. The iſlanders then put them on board the boats, 
with the cocoa nuts, plantains, and other proviſions ; 
and they immediately rowed back to the ſhips. 

The reſtrained ſituation of the party gave them very 
little opportunity of obſerving the country : for they 
were ſeldom an hundred yards from the place where 
they had been introduced to the chiefs, and conſequently 
were confined to the ſurrounding objects. The firſt 
thing that attracted their notice was the number of 
people, which muſt have been at leaſt two thouſand, Ex- 
cept a few, thoſe who had come on board the ſhips were 


all of an inferior claſs; for a great number of thoſe 


ſeen on ſhore had a ſuperior dignity of demeanor, and 
their complexion was much whiter, In general, they 
had their hair, which was long and black, tied on the 
crown of the head. Many of the young men were 
perfect models in ſhape, and of a delicate complexion. 
The old men were, many of them, corpulent ; and 
they, as well as the young, had a remarkable ſinooth- 
nels of ſkin, Their general dreſs conſiſted of a piece 
of cloth wrapped about the waiſt, but ſome had pieces 
of mats moſt curiouſly variegated with black and white, 
formed into a kind of jacket without ſleeves ; while 


others wore conical caps made of the core of a cocoa 


nut, interwoven with beads. In their ears, which were 
pierced, they hung pieces of the membranous part of 
ſome plant, or ſtuck there ſome odoriferous flower. 
The chiefs, and other perſons of rank, had two 
little balls, with a common baſe, made of bone, which 


they hung round their necks with ſmall cord. Red 


feathers are here conſidered as a particular mark of di- 
ſtinction; for none but the chiefs, and the young wo- 
men who danced, aſſumed them. Some of the men 
were punctured all over the ſides and back, and ſome 
of the women had the ſame ornament (if it deſerves 
that name) on their legs. The elderly women had 
their hair r ſhort, and many of them were cut 

re part of the body in oblique lines. The 


of red cloth, which had been preſented to her huſband; 
| ſhe 
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ſhe ſuckled the infant much after the manner of our 
women. Another chief introduced his daughter, who 
was young, beautiful and modeſt. No perſonal defor- 
mities were obſerved in either ſex, except in a few in- 
dividuals, who had ſcars of broad ulcers remaining on 
the face, and other parts. 

Their weapons were ſpears and clubs, the latter of 
which were generally about ſix feet long, made of a 
hard black wood neatly poliſhed. The ſpears wer 
formed of the ſame wood {imply pointed, and were in 
general twelve feet long ; but ſome were ſo ſhort as to 
| ſeem intended for darts. 

Our party continued all the day under the ſhade of 
various trees, where they preſerved their canoes from 
the ſun. They ſaw eight or ten of them, all double 
ones ; that is, two ſingle ones faſtened together by raft- 
ers laſhed acroſs. 

Moſt of the trees obſerved were cocoa-palms, ſome 
ſpecies of bibiſcus, a ſort of euphorbia, and many of 
the ſame kind as had been ſeen at Mangeea. The latter 
are tall and ſlender, reſembling a cypreſs, and are call- 
ed by the natives ezoa. Here was ſeen a ſpecies of con- 
volvulus, and ſome treacle-muſtard. The foil, towards 
the ſea is nothing more than a bank of coral, gene- 
rally ſteep and rugged, which, though it has been for 
many centuries expoſed to the weather, has ſuffered no 
further change than He coming black on its ſurface. 

The party which landed upon this occaſion were gra- 
tified in no particular except that of curioſity in ſpecu- 
lation; for they a: ot procure any article that could 
be ranked among the grand objects in view. Omai 
was queſtioned by the natives concerning, us, our coun- 
tiy, our ſhips and arms: in anſwer to which he told 
them, among many other particulars, that our country 
had ſhips as large as their iſland, on board of which 
were implements of war (deſcribing our guns) of ſuch 
dimenſions as to contain ſeveral people within them; 
one of which could demoliſh the iſland at one ſhort. 
As for the guns in our two ſhips, he acknowledged they 
vere but ſmall in compariſon with the former; yet even 
theſe he ſaid could with great eaſe, at a conſiderable diſ- 
rance, deſtroy the iſland and all its inhabitants. On 
their enquiring by what means this could be done, O- 
mai produced fome cartridges from his pocket, and 
having {ubmittec to inſpection the balls, and the gun- 
powder by which they were to be ſet in motion, he 
diſpoſed the latter upon the ground, and, by means of a 
piece of liglited wood, ſet it on fire. The ſudden blaſt, 
the mingled flame and ſmoke, that inſtantaneouſly ſuc- 
ceeded, filled the natives with ſuch aſtoniſhment, that 
they no longer doubted the formidable power of our 
weapons. Lad it not been for the terrible ideas they 
entertained of the guns of our ſhips, from this ſpecimen | 
of their mode of 9peration, 1t was imagined they would 
have detaincd the party on ſhore the whole night ; for 
Omai aflured them, that, if he and his friends did not 
return on board the ſame day, they might expect that 
the commodore would fire upon the iſland. 

But the Europeans were not the only ſtrangers upon 
this 1fland, as was diicovered by Omai's accompany - 
ing our countrymen on ſhore, He had ſcarcely landed 
of the beach, when he found among'tthe crowd three 
of his own countrymen, natives of the Society Iſles, 
Ihe mutual ſurpriſe and pleaſe in which they engaged 
in converſation may eaſtly be imagined. Their ſtory 
15 a very affecting one. About twenty perſons, male 
and female, had embarked in a canoe at Otaheite, with 
an intention of croſſing over to Ulietea ; but were pre- 
vented by contrary winds from reaching the latter, or 
returning to the former iſland. Their ſtock of pro- 
viſion being ſoon exhauſted, they ſuffered inconcejy- 
able hardſhips. They paſſed many days without ſuſ- 
tenance, in conſequence of which their number gradually 
diminiſhed, worn out by famine and: fatigue.. Only 
four men ſurvived, when their canoe was overſet. The 
deſtruction of this ſmall remnant now ſeemed inevita- 
ble; however, they continued hanging by the fide 


of the veſſel, during ſome of th: Jaſt days, till they 


—— 


providentially came in ſight of the inhabitants of this 
iſland, who ſent out canoes and brought them on ſhore, 
One of theſe four died. The other three were 
ſo well ſatisfied with the generous treatment they met 
with here, that they refuſed the offer made them by 
our party, at the requeſt of Omai, of taking them on 
board our ſhips, and reſtoring them to their native 
iſlands. They had arrived upon this coaſt at leaſt 12 
years before. Their names were Tavee, Otirreroa, 


L-Orououte : the former was born at Huaheine, the ſe— 


cond at Ulietea, and the latter at Otaheite. This 
circumſtance will ſerve to explain, in a more ſatisfac- 
tory manner than the conjectures of ſome ſpeculative 
realoners, how the detached parts of the world, and, 
in particular, the iſlands of the Pacific Ocean, may 
have been firſt peopled ; thoſe eſpecially that Jie at a 
conſiderable diftance from each other, or ſrom any in- 
habited continent. 

Several of the houſes of the natives were obſerved to 
be long and ſpacious. The produce of this iſland is 
nearly the ſame with that of Mangeea. 

According to Omai's report of what he learned from 
his three countrymen in the courſe of converſation, the 
manners of the people of Wateeoo, their general habirs 
of life, and their method of treating ſtrangers, greatly 
reſemble thoſe at Otaheite, and its neighbouring iſlands, 
There is alſo a great ſimilarity between their religious 
opinions and ceremonies, From every circumſtance, 
indeed, it may be conſidered as indubitable, that the 
inhabitants of Wateeoo derive their deſcent from the 
ſame ſtock, which has ſo remarkably diffuſed itſelf o- 
ver the immenſe extent of the Southern Ocean. Omai 
aſſured our people, that they dignified their iſland with 
the pompous appellarion of Wenooa no te Katooa, iin- 
plying à land of Gods; eſteeming themſelves a kind ef 
divinities, poſſeſſed with the ſpirit of the Eatooa. Their 
language was equally well underftood by Omai, and 
by the two New Zealanders who were on board. 

From divers particulars already mentioned, it ap- 
pears that Watecoo can be of little ſervice to any ſhip 
that wants refreſhment, unleſs in a caſe of the molt 
abſolute neceſſity. ä | - 


our commodities, might be induced to bring off fruits 
and hogs to a ſhip ſtanding off and on, or to boats ly- 
ing off the reef, as the boats of our lateſt circumn?- 
vigators did. It is doubtful, however, if any frei. 
water could be procured ; for though ſome was brougl;. 
in cocoa- nut ſhells to the party who went on ſhore, the. 
were told, that it was at a conſiderable diſtance ; and 
probably it is not to be met with but in ſoine ſtagnate 


pools, as no running ſtream was any where ſeen, 


SECTION II. 
: OTAKOOTAIA, 


HIS iſland hes in latitude 19 deg. 15 min. 

ſouth, and longitude 201 deg. 37 min. eaſt. Ir 
was diſcovered by Captain Cook in 1777. It is about 
three or four leagues diſtant fron Watceoo, and ſup- 
poſed not to exceed three miles in circuit. 

The natives unhappily labour under a dearth of wa- 

ter. The only common trees found here was the 
cocoa palms, of which there were ſeveral cluſters, and 
great quantities of the <wharra or pandanus. There 
were alſo the calloplyllum, ſuriana, with a few ther 
ſhrubs, alſo a ſort of 4ind-weed, treacle-muſtard, a ſpe- 
cies of ſpurge, and the metinda ciiri-folia. 

The only bird ſeen among the trees was a beauti- 
ful cuckoo of a cheſnut brown, variegated with black; 
but upon the ſhore was a ſmall fort of curleu, blue 
and white herons, ſome egg-birds, and a great number 
of noddies. | 

A lizard was caught running up a tree, and though 
ſmall, had a forbidding aſpect. Many of another kind 


were likewiſe ſeen. Infinite numbers of a kind of moth 
elegantly 


The natives being ignorant of the value of ſome of 


tentions) a muſquet was difch 


Nrw DiscovrRixs.] 


; | 
lv ſpeckled with black, white and red, ſwarm- 
hy th — towards the ſea. Other ſorts of moths 
tty butterflies were ſeen. f 
by T hae our countrymen ſaw no fixed inhabitants 
upon this iſland, they diſcovered a few empty huts, 
which proved that it had been at leaſt occaſionally vi- 


E 


Gred. Monuments, conſiſting of ſeveral large ſtones, 


** * 


| 
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were alſo erected under the ſhade of ſome trees: there 
were alſo ſonfe ſmaller ones, with which ſeveral places 
were incloſed, where it was thence inferred their dead had 
been buried. As many cockle ſhells were found ve 

large and of a particular kind, it was ſuppoſed that the 


iſland muſt have been viſited by people who ſometimes 
feed on ſhell-fiſh, 


— 
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VIII. 


OTAH EITE, or KING GEoRGE's ISLAND. . 


SECTION I 


Diſcovery. Various entertaining incidents. Situation. 
«Climate. Soil and face of the country. Vegetable pro- 
ductions, &c. 


ARIOUS have been the opinions of authors con- 
cerning the firſt diſcovery of this iſland; but as 
many of them have not been duly authenticated, we 
ſhall attend only to thoſe accounts which are founded 
upon indubitable facts. ; 

Captain Wallis, who failed from England in Auguſt 
1766 in the Dolphin, with the Swallow Sloop under his 
command, for the grand purpoſe of exploring foreign 
climes, having paſſed ſeveral ſmall iflands in the South 
Seas in 1767, diſcovered, in his progreſs from the laſt of 
thoſe iſlands, a high ſpot of land, where he came to an 
anchor, as the weather was hazy. When the fog was 
diſperſed there was every reaſon to ſuppoſe the ſpot diſ- 
covered was populous, and therefore an object worthy of 
particular attention; for a great number of canoes, in 
which were ſome hundreds of natives, ſurrounded the 
ſhip. They gave ſigns of amazement in ſeeing the 
veſſel, and ſeemed to hold a conference on the novelty 
of the incident, Several trinkets were exhibited to 
allure them on board, accompanied by ſignificant mo- 
tions, in * conſequence of which, after ſome apparent 
deliberations and previous ceremonies, an individual of 
ſingular reſolution ventured to embark. To promote 
confidence, and diſpel timidity, preſents were offered 
him, but he rejected them all; till a conſultation be- 
ing held with his countrymen from the canoes that ap- 
proached the veſſel, and ſeveral branches of the plan- 
tain-trees being thrown on board in token of amity, 
many others joined him ; but the very awkard manner 
in which they aſcended was generally remarked. One 
of them, terrified by the attack 7 a goat on board, 
which butted him with his horns, to prevent a ſazond 
onſet, wade a precipitate leap over the ſhip's ſide, and 
his countrymen immediately followed his example. The 
alarm, however, was ſoon over, and they came on 
board again. Articles were then offered in exchange 
for others of their own produce; but they could not 
comprehend the deſign of our countrymen. 

Like the natives of theſe parts in general, they had 
ſcarcely reimbarked than they gave proof of their uni- 
verſal propenſity to theft; for one of them took an op- 
portumty of ſnatching a new laced hat fron an officer, 
leaping into the ſea, and carrying it off, | 
| As the ſhip failed along the ſhore, the canoes made 
towards land, ſhe not being able to keep pace with them; 
but when ſhe came to, and the boats were ſent out in 
queſt of a ſpot for anchorage, they ſurrounded them. 
The natives at length, from a gun being fired over 
their heads by way of awe, giving ſigns of hoſtile in- 

| arged, which woundin 
one of their countrymen who had cornmenced hoſti- 
lities, they retired in the utmoſt conſternation. 
After failing along the coaſt, and coming to an 
anchor as often as neceſſity required, during which 
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time canoes occaſionally came on board, and exchanged 
fruits, fowls and hogs, for nails, toys and other Eu- 
ropean commodities, and hoſtilities frequently com- 
menced and ſubſided, the ſhip reached the ſpot of 
intended anchorage, and came to within a little diſtance 
of a fine river. 

The natives, on the firſt arrival of our people amongęſt 
them, were ſometimes inclined to a friendly intercourle, 
and ſometimes to hoſtile attacks, diſcharging ſtones 
from ſlings, with ſingular dexterity, at the ſhip from a 
great diſtance, A commerce being now carried on be- 
tween the ſhip's company, ſome canoes came off, hav- 
ing on board a number of women, whoſe behaviour, in 
divers inſtances, exceeded the bounds of modeſty, 
Soon after a number of large canoes ſurrounded the 
ſhip, loaded with pebble ſtones ; the Indians on board 
playing on a kind of flute, ſome ſinging, and others 
blowing a ſort of ſhells. 

One of theſe canoes advanced, in which was a cano- 
py or awning, under which ſat one of the natives, in- 
dicating, by ſigns, a defire to come on board. The 
captain conſenting, he came along fide, and delivered 
to one of the ſailors a bunch of red and yellow feathers, 
making ſigns that they were intended as a preſent ſor 
the captain, who readily accepted them. But whilſt a 
preſent was preparing for him in return, the canoe put. 
off from the ſhip, and a branch of the cocoa-nut tree 
was thrown into the air, This was evidently the ſignal 
for an engagement; for there was a general ſhout n 
the canoes, which, approaching the ſhip, poured vol- 
lies of ſtones into every part of her. It being found 
unavoidably neceſſary to have recourſe to fire-arms, 
two of the ſhip's guns were diſcharged, together with 
the muſquetry, which, at firſt, diſconcerted the Indi- 
ans, though they ſoon rallied, and returned to the at- 
tack. Obſerving thouſands of them on ſhore embarking 
with all poſſible ſpeed in canoes prepared to receive 
them, orders were given for firing the cannon, ſome of 
which were brought to bear upon the Indians, who 
ceaſed hoſtilities for a ſhort time; but they ſoon ad- 
vanced again, and poured in vollies of ſtones: that 
wounded ſeveral of the ſeamen. At length, they were 
totally diſmayed, by a ſhot from a gun which ſtruck a 
canoe that appeared to have a chief on board, and put 
a final cloſe to the conteſt ; for the canoes rowed off, 
and the people that crouded the ſhore ran for ſhelter. 
behind the hills. 

Information being received from a party ſent to re- 
connoitre the coaſt, that they had diſcovered a ſpot for 
procuring excellent water, and that there was not a ca- 
noe to be Teen; Lieutenant Furneaux was diſparched 
on ſhore, with the boats well armed, and a party of ma- 
rines, with orders to land his men under cover of the 
ſhip and boats, The lieutenant, having executed his 
orders, took poſſeſſion of the ſpot in the name of his 
majeſty the king of Great Britain, and diſplayed a 
broad pendant upon a ſtaff ſet up for the purpoſe. 

An old man was obſerved on the oppoſite fide of a 
river near which they had taken their ſtation, in a ſup- 
plicating poſture, and apparently terrified, On figns 
being made him to croſs 1t, he crawled on his hands 
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and knees towards the lieutenant, who pointed at ſome 
ſtones that had been thrown at the veſſel, and gave him 
intimation, that the natives need not be apprehenſive 
of injury, unleſs they were the aggreſſors. He then 
cauſed ſome hatchets to be produced; and ordered two 
of the water-caſks to be filled, to point out to the [n- 
dian, that they wiſhed to barter for proviſions and to 
obtain a ſupply of water. To concilate the friendſhip 
of the old man, the lieutenant ordered ſome trifles to 
be preſented him, and then re-imbarked his men on 
board the boats. The old man, to expreſs his joy, 
danced round the flag-ſtaff and then retired. He ſoon 
returned, accompanied with ſeveral natives, who, in a 
humiliating poſture, drew near the flag-ſtaff ; but ſce- 
ing the pendant ſhaken by the wind, they retreated 
with evident tokens of alarm. They ſoon returned, 
however, bringing two large hogs, which they laid 
down before the flag-ſtaff, and began to dance round 
it as before. The hogs were then put into a canoe, 
which the old man having brought along ſide the ſhip, 
he pronounced a formal ſpeech, and between the ſeveral 


parts delivered, one by one, a number of plantain- 


leaves, and then expreſſed a defire of going on ſhore. 
He would not accept of any preſents, but put off his 
canoe and rowed back again. 

The natives, notwithſtanding their late appearances 
of amity, ſoon renewed their hoſtile practices in attack- 
ing a party going on ſhore for water, who deeming it 
prudent to retreat, they ſeized upon the caſks and glo- 
ried in their plunder. They had alſo the hardineſs to 
take away the flag-ſtaff, embark in their canoes, and 
make towards the ſhip. Upon this orders were given 
to fire, which had the deſired effect, and cauſed them 
to diſperſe in the utmoſt conſternation. To put a final 
end to the conteſt, by convincing the natives of the 
force which they ſo peremptorily oppoſed, orders were 
given by the commander to fire fuſt into the woods, 
and afterwards towards the hills where fome thouſands 
had retreatcd ; fo that, alarmed at the diſtance to which 


the guns were brought to begr, they Iltantly diſap- 


peared. . 
To prevent the execution of future miſchievous de- 


ſigns, the carpenter and crew were diſpatched on ſhore 
under a ſtrong guard, with orders to deſtroy all the ca- 
noes they could meet with, which they accordingly ef- 
fected to the number of upwards of fifty, and more of 
the larger ſize. Theſe proceedings produced ſome to- 
kens of amity from the natives, a {mall party of whom 
came to the beach, ſtuck up ſome green boughs and 
then retreated to the woods. They ſoon returned, and 
brought ſome hogs and dogs with their legs tied, toge- 
ther with bundles of cloth, all which they left on ſhore, 
making ſigns for the people on board to take them a- 
way. A boat was ſent on ſhore for that purpoſe, and 
in return hatchets, nails, and other things were left on 
the beach, which were carried off by the natives with 
tokens of joy. 

A perfect friendſhip now ſubſiſted between the natives 
and our people, through the mediation of the old man 
before mentioned on the one part, gnd that of the 
officers on ſhore on the other. To this defirable end 
the following trivial accident very materially conduced, 
The ſhip's K being on ſhore to ſuperintend the 
care of the ſick, he happened on a walk to ſhoot a 
wild duck, which dropping on the other ſide of the 
river in the preſence of many of the natives, they 
ran away affrighted ; but ſtopping within a ſhort ſpace, 
the ſurgeons made. ſigns to bring the duck over, which 
one of them at length was perſuaded to do, but not 
without evident tokens of fear. Several other ducks 
tlying over his head at the fame inſtant, a ſecond ſhot 
brought three of them down. The natives by this in- 
cident had ſuch terrible apprehenſions of the effect of 
fire- arms, that the levelling of a cannon, or pointing a 
muſket, was ſufficient to diſperſe bodies collected to the 

amount of thouſands. 

The ſhips, on reaching Otaheite, or, as it was lately 


named by our people, King George the Third's Iſland, 
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anchored in Port Royal harbour, within half a mile f 
the ſhore. 

The ſhip had not been in the harbour many days, 
when a tall female, of majeſtic deportment, with 4 
pleaſing countenance, came on board, and was intro. 
duced to the captain by the gunner. She appeared, on 
her firſt entrance, perfectly ealy, free from all reftrain; 
and indicated, by her general behaviour, a ſuperiority 
of birth, and a mind interſperted with conſcious ſupre- 
macy. The captain, by way of introduction, preſcut- 
ed her with an elegant blue mantle that reached from 
her ſhoulders to her feet, which he ticd on himſelf with 
ribbons; alſo a looking-glaſs, beads of ſeveral forts, 
and divers other articles, which ſhe accepted, with a 
ſtriking air of complacency, and was attended by the 
gunner on ſhore; 

The captain, who had been indiſpoſed for ſome time, 
being 1n — degree reſtored, next day viſited her at 
her houſe, which was a very capacious building. Per- 
ceiving that his diſorder had rendered him very weak, 
ſhe x ave” ſome of her attendants to take him in their 
arms, and carry him not only through the river, bur 
all the way to her houſe, As he was proceeding thither 
a vaſt concourſe of people thronged around, bur were 
diſperſed on the bare motion of her hand, without ut- 
tering a word. As ſoon as the captain's attendants en- 
tered the houſe, the royal hoſteſs made them ſit down, 
and calling for ſome young girls, ſhe aſſiſted them her- 
ſelf in taking off the captain's ſhoes, drawing down his 
ſtockings, and pulling off his coat, and then directed 
them to ſmooth down the ſkin, and chafe it gently with 
their hands, The ſame operation was alſo performed 
on Mr. Furneaux, the firſt lieutenant, and the purſer; 
but upon none of thoſe who feemed to be in health, 

During the performance of theſe good offices, the 
ſurgeon, who was very warm with walking, to cool and 
refreſh himſelf took off his wig. This circumſtance, 
occaſioning a ſudden exclamation from one of the na- 
tives, drew the attention of the reft, ſo that in a mo- 
ment every eye was fixed on the prodigy, and every ope- 
ration ſuſpended. The whole aſſembly ſtood motion- 
leſs in ſilent aſtoniſhment, which could not have been 
more forcibly expreſſed if they had even diſcovered that 
the limbs of their gueſt had been ſcrewed on to his 
trunk, The young women, however, who were chaf- 
ing the ſick, in a little time reſumed their employment, 
and having continued it about half an hour dreſſed them 
again. * None produced very ſalutary effects. 

On his return the queen herſelf took the captain by 
the arm, as he choſe to walk, and whenever they came 
to any water, or dirt, ſhe lifted him over with as much 
care as a man would lift a child. 

The natives of this iſland having no veſſel in which 
water could be ſubjected to the mation of fire, they of 
courſe had no more idea that it could be made hot, than 
that it could be made ſolid. A circumſtance that led to 
the following humourous incident, 

As the queen was one morning at breakfaſt with the 
captain and ſuperior officers on board the ſhip, one of 
her attendants (a man of ſome rank) and one who, 
from his appearance, was ſuppoſed to be a prieſt, ſav 
the ſurgeon fill the tea-pot by turning the cock of an 
urn that ſtood upon the table. The attendant having 
remarked this with great curioſity, preſently turned the 
cock, and received the water upon Nis hand. As ſoon 
as he felt himſelf ſcalded, he roared out and began to 
dance about the cabin with the moſt extravagant and ri- 
diculous expreſſions of pain and aſt. niſhment. The 
other natives, not being able to conceive what was the 
matter with him, ſtood ſtaring in amazement, and not 
without great fear and concern. The ſurgeon, who had 
been the innocent cauſe of the miſchief, applied a re- 
medy, which appeaſed the excruciating pain of the 
poor native. EO 

The gunner, who was appointed comptroller of the 


traffic eſtabliſhed on ſhore with the natives, uſed to 
dine on the ſpot. The aſtoniſhment of the natives was 


great to ſee him dreſs his pork and poultry in a por. 
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At length, an old man, ho was exceeding {haart 
in bringing down proviſions to be exchanged was 40 
into poſſeſſion of one iron pot, and from that time he 
and his friends eat boiled meat every day. 0 

The captain, in return for the number of preſents = 
ceived from the queen, ſent her two turkies, tO 5 e, 
chree Guinea hens, a cat big with kitten, ome ne 
looking-glaſſes, ſhirts, needles, thread, cloth, ri _ 
pears, kidney beans, about ſix ſorts of different gan en 
ſeeds, a ſhovel, and a conſiderable quantity of "6 . 
wares, conſiſting of knives, ſciſſars, bill hooks an 
other articles. Our people had already planted ſeveral 
ſorts of the garden ſeeds, and afterwards had the plea- 
ſure of ſecing them come forward 1n a very flouriſhing 
manner. ] 

Captain Wallis went to the queen's houſe, and as a 
curioſity ſnewerl her a reflecting teleſcope. After ſhe 
had admired its ſtructure, he endeavoured to make her 
comprehend its uſe, fixing it ſo as to command ſeveral 
diſtant objects with which ſhe was well acquainted, but 
which could not be diſtinguiſhed with the naked eye. 
He brought her to look through it: as ſoon as ſhe ſaw 
the objects ſhe ſtarted back with aſtomiſhment, and di- 
recting her eye as the glaſs was pointed, ſtood ſome time 
motionleſs and ſilent. She looked through the glaſs 
again, and again ſought in vain with the naked eye for 
the objects which the teleicope diſcovered. As by 
turns they vaniſhed, or re-appeared, her countenance 
and geſtures diſcovered a ſtrong mixture of ſurprize 
and fatisfaction, which no language can deſcribe. 

At length, after an intimacy had been ſome time 
eſtabliſhed, the captain intimated to her his intention 
of departing. She received this intumation with great 
concern ; but when ſhe found her perſuafions to keep 
him longer were ineffectual, on the day of his depar- 
ture ſhe viſited him on board the ſhip. When the an- 
chor was weighed, and the ſhip under fail, with extreme 
reluctance ſhe got into the boat, where the ſat weeping 
with inconſolable forrow. Ihe captain made her many 
valuable preſents, which ſhe ſilently accepted, but took 
little notice of any thing. A freſh breeze then ſpring- 
ing up, a laſt farewell was taken, with ſuch tenderneſs 
of affection and grief, as filled both the hearts and eyes 
of each party. 

This iſland, which 1s ſituated in latitude 17 degrees 
46 min. ſouth, and longitude 149 deg, 13 min. weſt, 
and known by the general name of OTAaHEiTE, forms 
two diſtinct kingdoms, which are united by a narrow 
neck of land. The largeſt of theſe kingdoms is called 
by the natives Tiarrabou, or Otabeite-nue; the ſmaller 
Opoureonu, or Otabeite-Ete. 

It is furrounded by a reef of coral rocks, forming 
ſeveral bays, among which the principal is Port Royal, 
called by the natives Matavai. The country affords a 
beautiful proſpect. It riſes in ridges, forming moun- 
tains in the middle of the iſland that may be ſeen at the 
diſtance of ſixty miles. Towards the ſea it is level, 
and covered with fruit trees of divers kinds, but par- 


ticularly the cocoa- nut. In this part are the houſes of 


the inhabitants, which do not form villages, being rang- 
ed along the whole border at about fifty yards diſtance 
from each other. 

The ſoil, which is of a blackiſh colour, being wa- 
tered by a number of rivulets, is rich, and of courſe 
luxuriant in its products. On the borders of the valley 
through which the river flows there are ſeveral houſes 


with walled gardens, and plenty of fowls and hogs. 


Channels are cut in many places to conduct the water 
from the hills to the plantations. Streams meander 
through various windings, and ſtupendous mountains 
overhang the vallies. Towards the ſea the view is de- 
lightful, the ſides of the hills being covered with trees, 


and the vallies with graſs. No underwood was found 


2 the trees, neither on the ſides or bottoms of the 
11s, but there was plenty of g 

3 g 5 ty of good graſs. Many fine 
brings gult from the borders of the mountains, all of 
which were covered with wood on the ſides, and fern on 
the ſummits. Sugar cane grew without cultivation on 


che high land, as did alſo turmeric and ginger, 
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This iſland is not only one of the moſt delightful but 


healthy ſpots in the world. The heat is tempered by 


the pureſt air. It is not ſubject conſtantly to the bleak 
winds front the eaſt, but generally under the milder 
breezes from eaſt to ſouth-ſouth-eaſt, It 1s remarked, 
upon the whole, by Monf. de Bougainville, that the cli- 
mate is ſo healthy, that the greateſt part of the ſeamen 
{ent on ſhore for the cure of diſorders in general con- 
tracted from heat, falt proviſions, and a variety of cauſes 
incidental upon long voyages, and more particularly the 
ſcurvy, regained their ſtrength, From theſe ſingular 
endowments of nature, this charming ſpot is juſtly de- 
nominated “ The Queen of Tropical Iſlan ds.“ 

The vegetable productions of this iſland are as va- 
rious as numerous in their reſpective ſpecies. There 
are bread-fruit, cocoa nuts, bananas of many ſorts, 
ſweet potatoes, plantains, yams, a delicious fruit known 
here by the name of jambu, ſugar cane, the 7 mul- 
berry, ginger, turmeric, and ſeveral ſorts o 
which the ſoil produces ſpontaneouſly, or with very little 
culture. They have the ava ava, from which they ex- 
tract the intoxicating liquor already deſcribed in the 
other iſlands. A moſt extraordinary tree here received 
the name of Barringtonia, The leaves are of a moſt 


beautiful white tipped with a bright crimſon. It is called 
huddoo by the natives, who affirm, that its fruit, which 
is a large nut, being bruiſed, mixed with ſhell fiſh, and 


ſtrewed in the ſea, has an effect ſo intoxicating upon 
the fiſh, that they will come to the ſurface of the wa- 


ter and ſuffer themſelves to be taken with hands. There 


are other plants of a ſimilar quality in theſe climates, 
particularly one called ubbe, which grows on another 
iſland, and intoxicates fiſh in the ſame manner as the 
barringtonia or huddoo. It is remarked from obſerva- 


tion, that the firſt caught by means of theſe intoxicating 


plants were neither nauſeous or unwholeſome. There are 
alſo the <wharra, pandanus, and a ſort of ſhady trees co- 
vered with a dark green foliage, bearing what they call 


golden apples, which refemble, in flavour and juci- 


nels, the anana, or pine. 


SECIION. I 


Perſons, dreſs, ornaments, habitations, diſpoſition, lan. 
guage, and mental endowments of the inhabitants, 


HE natives of theſe iſlands are robuſt, well pro- 

portioned, comely and alert, ith reſpedt to 
ſtature, the men in general are from ide {even to 
five feet ten inches. The talleſt man ſeen by captain 
Wallis meaſured fix feet three inches and an half, and 
O-Too, king of Otaheite, is deſcribed by captain 
Cook as reaching that ſtature, Monſ. de Bougainville, 
who viſited this iſland a few months after captain Wallis, 
lays, that they would, in point of form, be moſt ex- 
cellent models for painting an Hercules or a Mars. 
The ſtandard of the women in general is near three 
inches ſhorter, Their noſes are generally rather flat, 
though in other reſpects they are handſome and agree- 
able, having delicate ſkins, eyes fully expreſſive, and 
teeth beautifully white and even. Their hair is for the 
molt part black, though ſome, in contradiſtinction from 
the natives of Aſia, Africa and America, in general, 
have it brown, red, or flaxen; the children of both 
ſexes in particular have that of the latter colour. The 
complexion of the men is tawny, though that of thoſe 


who go upon the water is reddiſh. . The women are of 


a fine clear olive colour, or what we call a brunette. 
The men wear their beards in various forms, plucking 
out a great part, Contrary to the cuſtom of moſt other 


nations, the women of this country cut their hair ſhort, 


whereas the men wear it long, fometimes hanging looſe 
upon their ſhoulders, and at other times tied in a knot 
an the crown of the head, in which they ſtick the fea- 
thers of birds of various colours. 


'They have a cuſtom in common with the Chineſe, 


which is, that the principal men of the iſland ſuffer the 


nails 


Pia 


figs, all of 


48 
nails of their fingers to grow very long as a badge of 
honour, and as an indication of their not being ſubject 
to any ſervile employment. The nail of the middle 
finger on the right-hand was obſerved to be ſhort ; but 
the reaſon of that peculiarity could not be learned. 
Their mien and deportment are perfectly grace- 
ful. | „ 3 

Tattowing or puncturing is in general practiſed here 
with both ſexes and performed in the ſame manner as 
at the other iſlands in theſe ſeas already deſcribed. They 
uſually undergo this operation at the age of about ten 
or twelve years, and in different parts of the body ; 
but thoſe which ſuffer moſt ſeverely are the breech and 
the loins, which are marked with arches carried one a- 
bove another a conſiderable way up the back. 

Mr. Banks, who accompanied Captain Cook, was 
preſent at the operation of tattowing performed on the 
poſteriors of a girl between twelve and thirteen years of 
ave, The inſtrument uſed had twenty teeth, and at 
each ſtroke which was repeated every moment, iſſued 
an ichor or ſerum tinged with blood. The girl bore the 
pain with great reſolution for ſome minutes, till at 
length it became ſo intolerable, that ſhe burſt out into 
violent exclamations ; but the operator, notwithſtand- 
ing the moſt carneſt entreaties to deſiſt, was inexora- 
ble, whilſt two women who attended upon the occaſion 
both chid and beat her for ſtruggling. The operator 
had continued for the ſpace of a quarter of an hour, 
in which only one fide was tattowed, the other having 
undergone the fame ceremony ſome time before, and 
the arches upon the loins, which they deem the moſt 
ornamental, was yet to be made. 

heir dreſs conſiſts of cloth and matting of various kinds; 
the firſt they wear in fine, the latter in foul, weather. 
'F wo picces of this cloth or matting compoſe the dreſs ; 
one of them having a hole in the middle to put the 
head throuch, the long ends hang before and behind ; 
the other pieces, which are between four and five yards 
long, and about one broad, they wrap round the body 
in an eaſy manner. The mens dreſs differs from the 
womens in this inſtance, that in one part of the gar- 
ment, inſtead of falling below the knees, it is brought 
between the legs. This dreſs is worn by all ranks of 
people ; but that of the better ſort of women conſiſts of 
a great quantity of materials. In the heat of the day 
both ſexes wear only a piece of cloth tied round the 
waiſt, They have ſmall bonnets made of cocoa-nut 
leaves or matting, conſtructed, in a few minutes, to 
ſhade their faces from the fun. The ornaments of both 
ſexes conſiſt of feathers, flowers, ſhells and pearls, but 
the latter are more worn by the women. Boys and 
girls go naked, the former till they are ſeven or eight 


years old, and the latter till they are five or ſix. Their 


clothes arc in general ſtrongly perfumed. They have a 
cuſtom in many hot countries of anointing their hair 
with cocoa-nut oi, the ſmell of which is very agree- 
able, 

The chief uſes for which the houſes of the inhabi- 
tants of Otaheite are deſigned are to ſleep in, or to a- 
void rain; as in fair weather they eat in the open air un- 
der the ſhade of trees. They are at beſt but ſheds, and 
in general without diviſion or apartments. The roof 


retembles our thatched houſes, and conſiſts of two flat 


lides inclining to each other. The floor is covered 
with hay, over which they ſpread mats. The ſize of the 
houſes is proportioned to the number of the family, 
and the feveral departments adapted for the conveni- 
ence of the different ranks, The maſter and his wife 
repoſe in the middle; round them the married peo- 
ple; next the unmarried females; then, at ſome diſ- 
tance, the unmarried men; then the ſervants at the ex- 
trennty of the ſhed, but, in fair weather, in the open 
air, Lhe houles of the chiefs differ in ſome particulars, 
having more convenient apartments conſtrued for 
privacy. Some are jo formed as to be carried in ca- 
noes ; they are very ſmall, and encloſed with leaves of 
the cocoa-nut, but the air nevertheleſs penetrates; theſe 
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are deſigned only for the accommodation of the 
reat. | 
With reſpect to the diſpoſition and temper of theft. 
iſlanders, it has been remarked that their paſſions are 
violent, and ſubject to frequent tranſitions from one ex- 
treme to another, eſpecially after the ſucceſſion of gie 
and rapture. As they ſeem abſorbed in luxury, it is na. 
tural to ſuppoſe them unable to endure pain in an a- 
cute degree; but it will appear otherwiſe when ob. 
ſerved, that the women undergo the moſt excrucinting 
tortures from their own hands on the death of relations. 
as will hereafter be deſcribed, They point out par. 
ticular friends by taking off a part of their clothing 
and putting it on them. Their treatment of our 
countrymen, after prejudices ariſing from novelty had 
ſubſided, was generous and courteous. When reviſited 
by Captain Cook, they recognized their old acquain- 
tance with warmth and ſatisfaction, and enquired after 
thoſe that were abſent with earneſt concern. Nay, 
they. expreſſed an ardent defire of ſeeing them again. 
If an engaging look from a native was returned by a 
ſmile from any of our countrymen, they would avail 
themſelves of the opportunity to prefer the requeſt of 
a bead, or ſome other bauble; but maintained an e- 
venneſs of temper whether granted' or denied. When 
the frequency and importunity of their ſolicitations 
became ſubjects for the diſplay of ſarcaſm amongſt our 
people, they would only carry it off with an hearty 
laugh. Novelty was the leading topic of their conver- 
ſation ; their intercourſe with ſtrangers, and the infor- 
mation they derived, and obſervations they made, were 
ſubjects reſerved for the entertainment and diverſion of 
each other. Though they always expreſſed emotions 
at the exploſion of gun-powder, they overcame, by 
degrees, their former dread and apprehenſion. 

Their mode of paying obeiſance to ftrangers or ſu- 
periors, at a firſt meeting, is by uncovering themſelve; 
to the middle; and they have a common phraſe when 
any one ſneezes, unplying © may the Good Genius awake 
you, or, may not the Evil Genius lull you a-fleep.” 

Though they poſſeſs many good-- qualities, they 
partake of the propenſity to theft, that characteriſes the 
inhabitants of the South-Sea Iſlands in general. We 
have given one inſtance in the caſe of the officer who 
loft his laced hat. Their thefts became ſo notorious, 
that Captain Wallis would not admit them into the 
ſhip, and was obliged to have recourſe to the ſeveral 
menaces, to compel them to reſtore what they had 
purloined ; nay, ſometimes he put in execution men- 
ſures of deſtruction. The terrible apprehenſions of the 
effects of fire-arms, as, upon every occaſion, never 
failed of producing reſtitution. 

One of the natives having the dexterity to croſs the 
river unperceived and ſteal a hatchet, the gunner of 


the Dolphin, who was commanding officer of a watering 
party on ſhore, ſignified by ſigns to an old man who 


was appointed to ſuperintend commerce on the part of 
the Indians, the offence committed, and drew. out ſome 
of his people, s if he would have gone into the woods 
in queſt of the delinquent. The old man, intimidated 
by this ſpecious preparation, gave the officer to un- 
derſtand he would prevent the execution of his deſign 
by reſtoring the article miſſed ; and ſetting off imme- 


diately, returned in a very ſhort time with the hatcher. 
The gunner inſiſting on the thief being produced, it 


was complied with, though with apparent reluctance; 
and being known to be an oid offender, he was ſent 
priſoner on board. The captain, however, only pu- 
niſhed him with apprehenſion, and then diſmiſſed and ſent 


him on ſhore. He was received on his return by his 
countrymen with loudeſt acclamations, and carried off 
in triumph by them into the woods. Conſcious, how 


ever, of the lenity of the gunner, he expreſſed his 
gratitude by preſenting him with a roaſted hog, and 
tome bread fruit. | 


Another trait of the diſpoſition of theſe people is, 


that they have not an idea of any thing being indecent; 


and 
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ſt 
che rules of modeſty, without the lea 
— or notion of impropriety. (re 
ſtanding this diſpoſition, the wives here owe t 2 nn 
bands a blind eee, beer nor _ . — of je 
ail amongſt them in the ical t 
% Pede firſt . of the Dolphin on the coaſt, 
which was ſuppoſed to have been the firſt ſhip = 
ſeen here, a great number of women appeared on 4 
beach, were very importunate with the men in the 
boat to come on ſhore, and endeavoured to allure them 
by various geſtures. When na regular traffic was eſ- 
tibliſhed on ſhore, it was ſettled that a river ſhould ſe- 
arate the natives and the ſtrangers, and that a few 
only of the former ſhould croſs at a time for the pur- 
poſe of trading. Several young women were then per- 
mitted to croſs the river, who, though not averſe to 
the grantin of favours, appeared to be very merce- 
| views. 
ee of the natives of this iſland abounds 
in vowels, it is thereby rendered ſoft and melodious, and 
the pronunciation of it was eaſily acquired. N European 
viſitors have not yet been ſufficiently ac uainted, whe- 
ther it is copious or otherwiſe; but they have diſcover- 
ed that it is very imperfe&. 1 L 
The ſagacity of theſe people 'in foretelling the 
weather, particularly the quarter from whence the wind 
will blow, is very extraordinary. In their long voy- 
ages they ſteer by the ſun in the day, and in the night, 
by the ſtars, all of which they diſtinguiſh ſeparately by 
names, and know in what part of the heavens they will 
appear in any of the months during which they are vi- 
ſible in their horizon. They can alſo determine with 
preciſion the times of their a nnual appearing or diſ- 


appearing, 


s ECTION III. 


Food. Cookery. Cuftoms at meals. Manner of eat- 
ing. Gluttony. Liquors. Perfume. Diſeaſes, and 
Surgery. 


I T H reſpect to the food of the inhabitants of 

this iſland, there is great difference according 
to their rank. Vegetables compoſe the chief part of 
the diet of the common people, whilſt thoſe of exalted 
rank feed on the fleſh of hogs, dogs and fowls, and 
gormondiſe to an exceſs. Amongſt the articles of ve- 
getable food, are the bread- fruit, bananas, plantains, 
yams, apples, and a four fruit, which, though not plea- 
ſant in itſelf, affords an agreeable reliſh to roaſted 
bread-fruit, with which it is frequently beaten up. 
The bread-fruit, which is the chief ſupport of theſe peo- 
ple, 1s attended with no trouble after the tree is planted 
than that of climbing to gather its produce. When the 


fruit is not in ſeaſon, its deficiency is ſupplied with 


cocoa-nuts, bananas and plantains; | 

A very common diſh is a pudding compoſed of 
bread- fruit, plantains, taro, and pandanus nuts, each 
raſped, ſcraped, or beat up very fine, and baked by 
itſelf. A quantity of the juice of cocoa-nut kernels are 
put into a large tray or wooden veſſel, in which the 
other articles from the oven are put, together with 
ſome hot ſtones, in order to make the contents ſim- 
mer. Three or four perſons are employed in ſtirring 
up the ſeveral ingredients, till they are perfectly incor- 
porated, and the juice of the cocoa-nut turns to oil ; 


and, at laſt, the whole maſs is nearly of the conſiſtency” 


of a haity pudding. Some of theſe puddings are ex- 
cellent, aud few that we make in England equal to 
them. | | 
They ſubſtitute inſtead of the bread-fruit, a kind of 
paſte made of cocoa-nuts, bananas and plantains, which 
they gather before the bread-fruit is perfectly ripe, and 
= in heaps, covering it cloſely with leaves. It then 
erments, afte 

, after which the core is extracted, and the 


fruit put into: a hole dug in the earth, which is lined 


with graſs. This is allo covered with leaves and preſ- 
i Mis 0. | 
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ſed down with a weight of ſtones, T his occaſions a 
great fermentation; when the fruit becomes ſour it is 
chen baked and eaten. It will keep a conſiderable 
time before it is baked and afterwards. The paſte ſo 
made is called Maline. Different diſhes are made of 
the bread- fruit itſelf. e 1s | 

The fleſh of their fowls is well taſted, but that of 
dogs is preferred by the natives to every other kind. 
They eat the ſmall fiſh in general raw, and convert 
every thing that can be procured from the ſea into an 
article of food, though ever ſo nauſeous and diſguſting 
to the palates of Europeans. | N 

Their method of killing ſuch animals as are intended 
for food is by ſuffocation; ſtopping the mouth and 
noſe with their hands. This done they ſinge off the 
hair by holding the animal over a fire and ſcraping 
him with a ſhell. They then cut him up with the ſame 
inſtrument, take out, waſh the entrails, and put them 
into cocoa-nut ſhells, together with the blood, Contrary 
to the nature of thoſe animals in England, ſuch dogs as 
aredeſigned for food are fed wholly upon vegetables; 
and ſome of our countrymen who have taſted the fleſh'of 
that animal thus fed have declared it to be little inferior 
to Engliſh lamb. | 

In dreſſing their food they obſerve the following 
proceſs. Firſt, the fire is kindled by rubbing one piece 
of dry wood upon the ſide of another. Then digging 
a pit about half a foot deep and two or three yards in 
circumference, they pave the bottom with large peb- 


ble ſtones, which they lay down very ſmooth and even, 


and then kindle a fire in it with dry wood, leaves, and 
the huſks of cocoa- nuts. 
when the ſtones are ſufficiently heated, and, after rak- 
ing up the aſhes on every fide, cover the ſtones with 
a layer of cocoa-nut leaves, and wrap up the animal that 
is to be dreſſed in the leaves of the plantain. If it is 
a large hog they ſplit it, and if a ſmall one they wrap 
it up whole, Having placed it in the pit and covered 
it with hot embers, they lay upon them bread-fruit and 
yams, which are alſo wrapped in the leaves of the 
plantain. Over theſe they frequently ſpread the re- 
mainder of the embers, mixing among them ſome of 
the' hot ſtones with more cocoa-nuts among them, and 
then cloſe up all with earth, ſo that the heat is kept 
in. The oven is kept thus cloſed a longer or ſhorter 
tim, according to the ſize of the meat that is dreſ- 
ſing. | 

The uſual ſauce to their food is ſalt water: thoſe wha 
live near the ſea have it furniſhed as it is wanted; thoſe 
at a diſtance keep it in large bamboos. ' The kernels 
of the cocoa- nut furniſh them with another ſauce, which, 
made into paſte, ſomething of the conſiſtence of but- 
ter; are beaten up with ſalt water, that has a very 
ſtrong flavour, and, at firſt, ſeems nauſeous, but af- 


ter being uſed ſome time is much reliſhed, They 
are quite unacquainted with the method of boiling, 
having no veſſels that will bear fire. . 


Having remarked the friendly and focial diſpoſition 
of theſe people, it will appear ſtrange that they ſhould 
exclude their women from their table, whoſe ſociety, 
among Europeans upon that occaſion, is chiefly de- 
fired, How a ftated form that, in all other pat 


ſaying they eat alome becauſe it was right, Such, 
indeed, was their prejudice in favour of this cuſtom, 
that they expreſſed their diſguſt even at their viſitants 
eating in the ſociety of women, and of the ſame food. 


And the women were ſo accuſtomed to this mode of 


ſeparation, that the Europeans could never prevail 
with them to partake with them at their table when 
they were-dining in company, When any of them has 


been occaſionally alone with a woman, ſhe has ſome 
times eaten; but not only expreſſed the greateſt re- 


luctance, but, extorted the ſtrongeſt promiſes of fecrecy. 
Eyen brothers and ſiſters among them have their ſe- 
parate baſkets of proviſions, and ſeparate apparatus 


for their meals. The women have their food ſeparately 


N pre- 


They take out the embers 


| 4 | h batts, 
brings families and friends together, ſhould ſeparate 
them here, they never explained, any farther than by 
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repared by boys kept for that purpoſe, and theſe 
Ro Genel it'in ſeparate ſheds. ; 

Though the women were ſo inflexibly attached to 
this cuſtom, they frequently aſked our countrymen to 
eat wich them, when they viſited thoſe with whom they 
were particularly acquainted at their own houles ; 
nay, upon ſuch occaſions, they have eaten out of the 
ſame baſket, and drank out of the ſame cup. But 
the elder women were offended in the higheſt degree 
at this liberty, and would throw away both victuals 
and baſket if touched by the hands of a ſtranger. 

They uſually eat under the ſhade of a ſpreading 
tree; their table-cloth is compoſed of broad canvas 
ſpread in great abundance. It a perſon of rank, he is 
attended by a number of ſervants, who ſeat them- 
ſelves round him. Before he begins his meal he waſhes 
his mouth and hands very clean, and repeats this 

ractice ſeveral times while he is eating, He peals 
off the rind of the bread-fruit with his fingers and 
nails. He ntver eats apples before they are pared, 
to do which a ſmall ſhe}, of a kind that is to be 
picked up every wil toſſed to him by one of 
the attendants. Whilſt he is eating he frequently 
drinks a ſmall quantity of falt water, either out of a 
cocoa-nut ſhell which is placed by him, or out of the 
hand. If he eats fiſh it is dreſſed and wrapped up in 
canvas; the fiſh being broken into a cocoa-nut of ſalt 
water, he feeds himſelf by taking up a piece with the 


fingers of one hand, and bringing with it as much of | 


the ſalt water as he can retain in the hollow of his 
alm. | 

When he dincs on fleſh, a piece of bamboo js toſſed 
to him to ſerve as a knife; having ſplit it tranſverſely 
with his nail, it becomes fit for uſe, and with this he 
divides the fleſh, He crams a great. quantity into his 
mouth at a time, and ends his repaſt by ſipping ſome 
bread- fruit pounded and mixed with: water, till it is 
brought to the conſiſtency of an unbaked cuſtard, He 
then waſhes his mouth and hands; at the ſame time 
the attendants cloſe the cocoa-nut ſhells thet have been 
uſed, and place every thing that is left in a kind of 
baſket. 

Thoſe of the higher claſs are fed by women; and 
ſuch is their averſion to feeding themſelves, that one 
of the chiefs, on a vifit on board an European veſſcl, 
would have gone without his dinner, if one of the {ei - 
vants had not fed him. 

A party of the Englifh. had an opportunity of ob- 
ſerving ,a ſingular inſtance of gluttony. Arriving, 
upon an excurſion, at a neat houſe, they ſaw a very 
corpulent man, who ſeemed to be a chief of the diſ- 
trict, lolling at his eaſe, while two ſervants were pre- 
paring his deſert, by beating up with water ſome bread- 
fruit and bananas in a large wooden bowl, and mixing 
it with a quantity of fermented ſour paſle ; while (this 
was doing, a woman who fat near him crammed,inta 
his throat, by handtuls, the remains of a large baked 
fiſh and ſome bread-fruit, which he ſwallowed moit 
voracioufly, He had a heavy phlegmatic countenance 
which ſeemed to indicate, that all his enjoyment centered 
in the gratification of his appetite, or, in other words, 
that he wiſhed to live merely to gormandize. 541 
The natives of this iſland appear to have an averſion 
to ſtrong liquors, their chief drink being water or milk 
of the cocoa- nut. If any of them became intoxicated 
by drinking too freely with the ſeamen, they ever 
after refuſed the liquor which had produced that effect. 
They have the plant already mentioned called ava ava, 
but they uſe the liquor from it with great moderation. 
Sometimes they chew the root, and ſometimes: cat it 
wholly. 

One of our countrymen, a man of ſpeculation, made 
particular * concerning the nature of the per- 
fume-root, with which the natives perfume their cloaths 
and oils. One of them more communicative than the 
reſt pointed out to him ſeveral plants, which are ſome- 


times baſed as ſubſtitutes ; but he would not or could 


not point out the real plants. According to the ac- 
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which appear in cutaneous eruptions. 


counts received afterwards, there are no leſs than four. 
teen different plants uſed in the preparation of perfume, 
from which it appears that theſe people were particularly 
fond of a compound of ſmells. 

From the excellency of their chmate, and ſimplicity 
of their vegetable food, diſeaſes in general do not 
prevail ſo much in this ifland as in many others. The 
natives, however, are ſubject to leprous complaints, 
Some had y]- 
cers in different parts of their bodies, but they were ſo 
little regarded, that no application was made, even 
to keep off the flies. | f | 

i hey are ſometimes afflicted with cholics and coughs, 
and thoſe who live luxuriouſly are liable to the attack 
of a diforder ſimilar to the gout. It is affirmed by 
Monſieur De Bougainville's ſurgeon, that many had 
evident marks of the ſmall pox. | 

The crew of the French ſhip that viſited this iſtand 
a ſhort time after Captain Wallis had left it, are ſaid 
to have entailed the venerea] diſeaſe upon the natives. 
Above half of Captain Cook's people, in 1769, had 
contracted it during a ſtay of three months. The na- 
tives diſtinguiſhed it by a name implying rottenneſs, 
but of a more extenſive ſignification. They deſcribed 
the ſufferings which the firſt victims to its rage endur- 
ed in the moſt moving terms; and aſſured our people 
that it cauſed the hair and nails to rot off, and the 
fleſh to rot from the bones ; that it excited ſuch dread 
and horror among the inhabitants, that the infected 
were abandoned by their neareſt relations, and ſuffered 
to periſh in extreme miſery. But they ſeem fince to 
have found out a ſpecific remedy for it, 'as none were 
ſeen labouring under the dreadful ſymptoms before men- 
tioned upon future viſits. | 

The management of the ſick belongs to the prieſts, 
whoſe method of cure generally conſiſts in pronounc- 
ing a ſet form of words, after winch the leaves of the 
cocoa-tree plant are applied to the fingers and toes of 
the lick ; fo that nature is left to conflict with the dif- 
eaſe without the aſſiſtance of art. | 

Deſtitute as they ſeem to be of medical knowledge, 
they appcar to poſſeſs conſiderable ſkill in ſurgery, 
which ,they diſplayed while the Dolphin lay in Port 
Royal harbour. One of the crew, who, on ſhore, hap- 
pencd. to run a large ſplinter into his foot, and the 
ſurgeon not being at hand, one of his comrades en- 
deavoured to take it out with a pen- knife; but, after 
giving the man great pain, he was obliged to deſiſt. 
An old native, of a friendly ſocial diſpoſition, hap- 
pening to be preſent, called a man of his country from 
the other ſide of the river, who having examined the 
lacerated foot, fetched a ſhell from the beach, which 
he broke to a point with his teeth, and with this in- 
ſtrument laid open the wound and extracted the ſplinter. 
While this operation was performing, the old man 
went a little way into a wood, and returned with ſome 
gum, which he applied to the wound with a piece ol 


clean cloth that was wrapped round him, and in the 
The ſurgeon 


{pace of two days it was perfectly healed. 
of the ſhip procured ſome of this gum, which was 
produced by the apple-trec, and uſed it as a vuinerary 
balſagg with great ſuccels. 

When Captain Cook was here in 1769, he ſaw 
many of the natives with dreadful ſcars, and among: 
the reſt, one man, whoſe face was almoſt entirely deſ- 
troyed, his noſe-bone included was-quite flat, and one 
check and one eye were ſo beaten in, that the hollow 


would almoſt receive a man's fiſt, yet no ulcer remaincd. 


E 

Birds. Fowls. Beaſts. Inſects. Fiſh and fiſhing. Clotò 
and matting manufactories. Baſkets, Tools. Haiva- 
dances, Muſic and wreſtling. Throwing the Lance. 


HE birds of this iſland are a ſmall ſort of par- 
roquets, very ſingular on account of the various, 
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ture of blue and red on their feathers. There is ano- | 
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ther ſort of a greeniſh colour, with a few red ſpots ; theſe 


were frequently ſeen tame in the 
who valued them for their red 


houſes of the natives, 
feathers. Here 1s a 


- » Sher of a-dark green, with a collar of the ſame 
e his white . a large cuckoo and a blue 
heron. There are ſmall birds of various kinds which 
harbour in the ſhade of the bread-fruit and other trees. 
Contrary to the commonly received notion, that birds 
in warm climates are not remarkable ſor their ſong, 


theſe have a very agreeable note. 


eſtic poultry here are cocks and hens, ex- 
ay like "thoſe in px Gray There are beſides wild- 
ducks, alſo turtle-doves, and large pigeons of a dark 
blue plumage and excellent taſte. 

The only quadrupeds in the iſland are hogs, dogs 
and rats. The natives are ſaid to have a ſcrupulous 
regard for the latter, and that they will by no means 
kill them. But Captain Cook in 177 3, turned a num- 
ber of cats on the iſland, from which, 1t 1s reaſonable to 
ſuppoſe, the number of theſe favoured vermin mult be 


reduced. 


Flies were found very troubleſome when our coun- 
trymen firſt arrived here; but muſquito nets and fly- 
flaps in ſome meaſure removed the inconvenience, 
Voyagers differ much in their accounts of theſe inſects. 
One ſays, that the natives, from a religious principle, 
will not kill them: another, that this iſland is not in- 
feſted by thoſe myriads of troubleſme inſects common 
to other tropical countries: and a third, that not a 
knat or muſquito hummed unpleaſantly, or raiſed an 


apprehenſion of its bite. 


From theſe different accounts it appears, that this 
inconvenience is felt at a certain ſeaſon of the year, 
and in certain parts of the country more ſenſibly than 
at other times and in other places. Here were found 


neither frogs, toads, ſcorpions, centipedes, or any kind 


of ſerpent. The only troubleſome animal was the ant, 


of which there were but few. 


They have fiſh in great variety, and of excellent fla- 
vour. Their principal employment 1s to catch, and 
their principal luxry to eat, them. 


They make repes and lines, 


and thereby provide 


themſelves with fiſhing-nets of the bark of a tree, which 
ſupplies the want of hemp : of the fibres. of the cocoa- 
nut they make thread, with which they faſten the dif- 
ferent parts of their canvas, and ſubſerve other pur- 


poles, 
Their fiſhing-lines are made 


from the bark of a 


nettle which grows on the mountains, and is called 
crawa ; they are capable of holding any kind of fiſh. 
Their hooks are made of mother-ot-pearl, to which 
they fix a tuft of hair made to reſemble a fiſh. Inſtead 


of being bearded, the point turns 


inwards. They have 


a kind of ſeine made of a coarſe broad graſs, the blades 
of which are like flags. Theſe they twiſt and tie to- 
gether in a looſe manner, till the neck, which is a- 
bout as wide as a large ſack, is from 60 to 80 fathoms 


long. This ſeine they haul in 


ſhoal, ſmooth water, 


and its own weight keeps it ſo cloſe to the ground, 
that ſcarcely a ſingle fiſh can eſcape. They have har- 
poons made of cane, and pointed with hard wood, 
with which they can ſtrike fiſh more effectually than 
an European can with one Joaded with iron. The 
have no method, however, of ſecuring a fiſh when they 
have only pierced it with their harpoon, as the inſtru- 
ment is not faſtened to a line. Pieces of coral are uſed 


as files to form mother-of-pearl 
Into the ſhape required. 


and other h rd ſhells 


Information was received from a native, that there 
are ſea makes on this coaſt, whoſe bite is mortal. 

The chief manufacture of Otaheite is cloth: of this 
there are three forts, all which are made out of the 
bark of different trees, namely, the mulberry, the 


bread-fruit, and a tree which 


bears ſome reſemblance 


to the Weſt-Indian wild fig-tree. The firſt of theſe 
produces the fineſt, which is ſeldom worn but by thoſe 


of the firſt rank, The next ſort 


is made of the bread- 


| 


fruit tree; and the laſt of that which. reſembles the 
wild fig-tree. But this laſt ſort, though the coarſeſt, 
is ſcarcer than any of the other two, which are manu- 
factured only in ſmall quantities, as the ſame manner 
is uſed in manufaQuring all theſe cloths. The fol- 
lowing deſcription will ſuffice fer the reader's inform- 
ation. 

The bark of the tree being ſtripped off, is ſoaked in 
water for two or three days ; they then take it out 
and ſeparate the inner bark from the external coat, by 
ſcraping it with a ſhell, after which it 1s ſpread out 
on plantain leaves, placing two or three layers over 
one another, care being taken to make it of an equal 
thickneſs in every part. In this ſtate it continues till it 
is almoſt dry, when it adheres ſo firmly, that it may 
be taken from the ground without breaking. After 
this proceſs, it is laid on a ſmooth board and beaten 
with an inſtrument made for the purpoſe, of the com- 

act heavy wood called Etoa. The inſtrument is a- 
— fourteen inches long, and about ſeven in circum- 
ference; it is of a quadrangular ſhape, and each of the 
four ſides is marked with longitudinal grooves or fur- 
rows, differing in this inſtance, that there is a regular 
gradation in the width and depth of the grooves on 
each of the ſides; the coarſer ſide not containing more 
than ten of theſe furrows, while the fineſt is furniſhed 
with above fifty. It is with that ſide of the mallet 
where the grooves are deepeſt and wideſt that they be- 
gin to beat their cloth, and procceding regularly, 
finiſh with that which has the greateſt number. By 
this beating, the cloth is extended in a manner ſimilar 
to the gold that is formed into leaves by the hammer ; 
and it is alſo marked with ſmall channels reſembling 
thoſe which are viſible on ac woke but rather deeper ; 
it is in general beat very thin; when they want ir 
thicker than common, they take two or three pieces 
and paſte them together with a kind of glue prepared 
from the root called Pea. This cloth becomes ex- 
ceeding white by bleaching, and is dyed of a red, yel- 
low, brown, or black colour ; the firſt is exceeding 
beautiful, and equal, if not ſuperior, to any in Eu- 
rope. They make the red colour from the mixture of 
the juices of two vegetables, neither of which uſed ſe- 
parately has this effect. 

The whole proceſs of making cloth is performed by 
women who are dreſſed in old dirty rags of this cloth, 
and have very hard hands. They prepare a red dye, 
which is made by mixing the yellow juice of a ſmall 
ſpecies of fig, called by the natives mattee, with the 
greeniſh juice of a ſort of fern, or of ſeveral plants 
which produce a bright crimſon, and this the women 
rub with their hands 1f the whole piece is to be uni- 
formly of the ſame colour ; or they make uſe of a 


bamboo reed if it is to be marked or ſprinkled with 


different patterns. This colour fades very ſoon, and 
becomes of a dirty red, beſides being liable to be ſpoil- 
ed by rain, or other accidents. The cloth, however, 
which 1s dyed, or rather ſtained with it, is highly va- 
lued by the natives, and worn only by thoſe of 
rank, 

Their matting manufacture is very conſiderable : it 
conſtitutes a great part of their employment, and may 
be ſaid, in its produce, to excel any in Europe. The 
materials they work up for this purpoſe are ruſhes, 
graſs, the bark of trees, and the leaves of a plant they 


call wharraw. The uſes to which they apply their 


matting are various: on that of the canvas kind they 
fleep in the night and fit in the day. The fine ſort they 
convert into upper garments in rainy weather, as their 
cloth 1s ſoon wetted through, 

They are very dexterous at baſket and wicker work ; 
both men and women are employed at it, and they make 
them of many different patterns. 

A dramatic haiva, or play, conſiſts of dancing and a 
kind of comedy, or rather farce. The performers are 
of both ſexes. The muſic on this occaſion conſiſts of 


drums only; it laſts about an hour and an half, or two 


hours, and upon the whole js. generally well conducted, 
W 0 ore nog 1 Some 
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Some part of one of theſe haivas ſeemed formed on 
the circumſtance of the viſit made them by the Eu- 
ropeans, as the names by which they called ſeveral of 
our countrymen were introduced. The dancing drets 
of one of the women who ſuſtained a part in this di- 
verſion was elegant, being decorated with long taſſels 
made of feathers, hanging from the waiſt down- 


Wards. 


One of their dances is called Timoredee, which is 

rformed by eight or ten young girls, and conſiſts of 
fools attitudes and geſtures, in which they are trained 
from their infancy. Their motions are ſo very regu- 
lar, as ſcarcely to be excelled by the beſt performers 
upon any of the ſtages of Europe. 
Their principal muſical inſtruments are the flute and 
the drum. Their flutes have only two ſtops, and there- 
fore ſound no more than four notes by half tones. 
They are ſounded like our German-ftute, only the per- 
former, inſtead of applying it to the mouth, blows it 
with one noſtril, ſtopping the other with his thumb. 
They are made of a hollow bamboo about a foot long. 
To the ſtops they apply the fore finger of the left hand, 
and the middle finger of the right. While theſe in- 
ſtruments are ſounding, others ſing and keep time to 
them. The drum is made of a hollow block of wood, 
of a cylindrical form, ſolid at one end and covered at 
the other with a ſhark's ſkin. They are beaten with 
their hands inſtead of ſticks. Their ſkill extends to 
turning of two drums of different notes into concord : 
they can likewiſe bring their flutes into uniſon. Their 
ſongs are generally extemporary and in rhime. 
When they are to exhibit the performance of wreſt- 
ling, the combitants who are naked, except a cloth 
faſtened about the waiſt, enter the area, and walk flowly 
round it in a ſtooping poſture, with their left hands on 
their right breaſts, and their right hands open, with 
which they frequently ſtrike the left fore arm, ſo as to 
produce a quick ſmart ſound, which is their manner 
of giving a general challenge to all preſent. This 
done, each proceeds to ſingle out his particular anta- 
goniſt, which is done by joining the finger-ends of 
both hands, and bringing them to the breaſt, at the 
ſame tine moving the elbow up and down with a quick 
motion. If the perſon to whom this is addreſſed ac- 
cepts the challenge, he gives the fame ſigns, and im- 
mediately both parties put themſelves in an attitude 
to engage, The next minute they cloſe, each endea- 
vouring to lay hold of the other, firſt by the thighs, 
and if that fails, by the hand, the hair, the cloaths, 
or wherever he can. When this is effected, they grap- 
ple without the leaſt dexterity or ſkill, till one of them 
having a more advantageous hold, or muſcular force, 
throws the other on his back. When the conteſt is 
over, the old men amongſt the ſpectators give their 
plaudirs in a few words, which they repeat together 
in a kind of tone. The conqueror is generally cele- 
brated with three huzzas. 

The entertainment being ſuſpended a few minutes, 
another company of wreſtlers come forward and en- 
gage in the ſame manner: if neither is thrown after a con- 
teſt of about a minute, they part, either by conſent or 
the intervention of friends, and then each ſlaps his 
arm as a challenge to a new engagement. A ſingular 
inſtance of the placidity of theſe people is; that the 
conquerors do not exult, nor the vanquiſhed repine at 
the event of the conflict; but the whole is carried on 
with pertect good will and good humour. 

They have allo an exercile of throwing the lance, not 
at a mark, but for diſtance. The weapon is about 
nine feet long; the mark is the bowl of the plantain, 
and the diſtance about twenty yards. 


SEC.T4IO0:N-:V; 


Government, King. Naval Armaments. Lances. Wea- 
pens. Tools. Swimming, Traffic. 


IT H reſpect to the form of government in 
Otaheite, it bears reſemblance, an point of ſub- 
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nours of his father as ſoon as he is born. He is indeed 8 
reduced to the rank of a private man, all marks of 8 
reſpect being transferred to the ſon. But here it 1s pro- 3 
per to obſerve with reſpect to the former, that a regent | 2 
is choſen, and the father generally retains his power , KO. 
under that title, till the fon becomes of age; and as A 2X 
to the latter, that the eſtates remain in his poſſeſſion x V 
and under the management of the father to the fare 25 8 
period. | | „ WV 
The ſubordination of the Towtows, or lower class, , 2 
deſerves attention. Though employed in feeding the 1 
animals for their luxurious chiefs, they are not ſuffered Ft | 
to taſte a morſel of their food, They undergo, with- | >| 
out. daring to -repine, the ſevereſt chaſtiſements, if Ph 
through the unavoidable means of a concouric, they 12 
preſs upon or incommode the king or any chief in his = 
. 


_ 
Wy" 


ordination, to the early ſtate of all the nations in Eu. 
rope when under the feudal ſyſtem. The people are 
divided into four ranks or claſſes, viz. Earee Rabis, 
Genifying king, or ſuperior governor ; Earee anfwering 
to the title of baron; Manahount to that of vaiſal, and 
Towtow to that of villain, according to the old law 
term amongſt us. Under the latter is included the 
loweſt order of the people. 

The Earee Rabie or king, of which there are two 
in this. iſland, (that is one belonging to each of the 
peninſulas of which it conſiſts), is treated with great 
reſpect by all ranks of people. The Earees, or barons, 
are lords of one or more of the diſtricts into which 
theſe governments are divided. Theſe part their ter- 
ritories into lots among the Manahounis, who reſpect- 
ively ſuperintend the cultivation of the lot they hold 
under the baron. The laborious work in genera) is 
done by the.Towrtows. Each of theſe Earees maintains 
his own dignity, and has a retinue chiefly..compoſed of 
the younger brothers of their own tribe, who hold par- 
ticular offices under them. e 

As children in this country ſucceed to the title and 
authority of their fathers as foon as they are born, 
the ſovereignty of the king of courſe ceaſes as foon as 
he has fon born. It is ſo likewiſe with the Zzree, 
or baron, as the ſon ſucceeds to the titles and ho- 


progrets ; and this ſubordination 1s preſerved withour 
any formal power veſted in the king to enforce it. He 
does not appear to have any military force, either to 
awe his ſubjects into obedience, or ſuppreſs a ſpecies 
of rebellion. He has no body or life guard; the ba- 
rons who attend his perſon do not go armed ; fo thar 
the diſtinction of rank that is maintained here muſt be 


attributed to the placid and complacent diſpoſition of 
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the people in general. = 
Notwithſtanding this diſtinction of rank, and its J 
conſequent ſubordination, the neceſſaries of life are | . 
within the reach of every individual;it The expence of 3 
very moderate labour; and if the higher claſs poſſeis | ; — 
excluſively ſome articles of luxury, as pork, fiſh, fowls A 
and cloth, there are no objects here 55 extremely del- 90 2 
titute and wretched as thoſe which too often ſhock the 99 
humane beholder in more civilized ſtates. 8 
The conduct of theſe people does not appear to be . 8 
under the reſtriction of any ſtated form of government. 3X > 
From divers cauſes very few actions among then are — BN 
deemed criminal. They have no idea of the uſe of 1 D 
money; though adultery is held criminal, yet as concu- 1 | 
binage with unmarried women 1s exempt from that 6 


imputation, it takes off from the temptation to it. 
Beſides, in a country where there is very little or 
none at all of that delicacy prevalent in more en- 
Iightened or civilized parts of the world, a predilection 
for any one woman is not liable to be attended with 
any ſerious conſequences. | 

Adultery, however, is ſometirnes puniſhed with 
death from the hands of the injured party, when under 
the influence of a paſſion naturally excited by ſuch a 
cauſe ; though in general the women, if detected, only 


and 


: 


undergo a ſevere beating, and the gallant paſſes un- 
| | The principal defect in the government of this coun- 
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mitted to the magiſtrate, 


New DiscovzRixs]. 


try is, that the regulation of public juſtice is not com- 
f the injured party, who inflicts puniſhment on the 
delinquent at Ne 2 will, without any. reſtriction. 
The chiefs, however, in acts of lagoon violation of 
iuſtice and humanity, ſometimes unterpole, - - 
; The ſervants of 0 higher claſs are diſtinguiſhed by 
a peculiar dreſs, reſembling what we call liveries. They 
wear their ſaſhes higher or lower in proportion to the 
rank of their maſters. The ſervants of the chiefs 
are diſtinguiſhed by the ſaſh being faſtened cloſe un- 
der the arm ; thoſe of the inferior.rank of nobility by 
its going round the loins. One circumſtance whic 
does honour to their ſyſtem of government is, the ob- 
raining immediate information of any deſign that is 
formed. As a proof of this it is obſerved, that one 
of the water caſks being ſtolen from an European vel- 
fel in the night; the tranſaction next morning was uni- 
verſally known among the Indians, though, it was 
evident, the theft was committed in a diftant part of 
the iſland. By the fame means the Europeans were 
appriſed of a ſimilar intent the following night; ſo 
that in conſequence of placing a centinel over the 
caſks, the thief who came accordingly was difap- 
pointed of his booty. | 


It ſeemed that ſeveral parts of the iſland were pri- 


vate property, deſcending to the heir of the poſſeſſor 
at his death, and that deſcent appeared to fall indiſ- 
criminately to man or woman. | 

One of the two kings is ſuperior in title to the other; 
the Earee, or King, of the greater peninſula, aſſuming 
the title of the king of the whole iſland, though the 
{ſmaller peninſula is governed by a king. 

The number of the inhabitants of one diſtrict of the 
iſland was eſtimated at 2400, women and children in- 
cluded. e 

As there were frequent wars between the two king- 
doms, there was of courſe a neceſſity for keeping up a 
ſtanding naval armament. 
occaſion, receiving information from Otoo the King, 


that the war canoes of ſeveral of his diſtricts were a- 


bout to undergo a general review, went in his boat to 
take a ſurvey of it. 

Their war canoes which are withſtages whereon they 
fight, amount to about 60 in number ; and there are 
nearly as many more of a ſmaller ſize. The captain 
was ready to have attended them to Oparree ; but the 
chiefs reſolved that they would not move till the next 
day. This happened to be a fortunate delay; as it 
afforded him an opportunity of getting ſome ſight into 
their manner of fighting. He therefore defired Otoo 
to give orders, that ſome of them ſhould go through 
the neceſſary manoeuvres. Two of them were accord- 
ingly ordered into the bay; in one of which were the 
king, Capt. Cook and an officer, and one of the iſlanders 
went on board another. As ſoon as they had got ſuf- 
ficient ſea room they face and advanced, and retreated 
by turns as quick as their rowers could paddle. In 


the mean time, the warriors on the ſtages flouriſhed | 


their weapons, and played a variety of antic tricks, 
which could anſwer no other purpoſe than that of rouſ- 
ing their paſſions, to prepare them for the onſet, The 
king ſtood by the ſide of the ſtages, giving the neceſ- 
ſary orders when to advance, and when to retreat, 
Great judgment and a quick eye ſeems to be neceſſt 
in this department, to ſeize every advantage, and to 
avoid every diſadvantage. At length the two canoes 
cloſed ſtage to ſtage ; and after { Nerd hough ſhort 
conflict, all the troops on Otoo's ſtage were ſuppoſed 
to be killed, and the oppoſite party boarded them ; 
when inſtantly Otoo and the paddlers in the canoe, 
leaped into the ſea, as if reduced to the neceſſity of pre- 
ſerving their lives by ſwimming. 
But their naval engagements are 


ducted in this manner; for they ſometimes laſh the 


two veſſels together head to head, and fight till all 
the warriors on one ſide or the other are killed; yet 

this cloſe 2 19 never practiſed, except when the 
oh . 


but left to the lawleſs bounds 


Captain Cook, on a certain 


not always con- 


caſion, the fleet of war canoes was aſſembled. The 


ſides 70 ſmaller ones. The concourſe of people was 


* 


Xx © mir T 


contending parties are determined to conquer, or die. 


: T7 8. 7 
Indeed, in this inſtance, one or the other muſt infal- 


ibly happen; for they never give quarter unleſs it be 
* 23 their 8 for a more cruel death the 
following day. All the power and ſtrength of theſe 
Iſlands lie in their navies. 

A general engagement on land was never heard of; 
and all their deciſive actions are on the water. When 
the time and place of battle are fixed by both parties, 
the preceding day and night are ſpent in feaſting and 
diverſions. - When the day dawns, they launch the ca- 
noes, make every neceſſary preparation, and with the 
day begin the battle; the fate of which, in general, 
decides the diſpute. The vanquiſhed endeavour to 
ſave themſelves by a precipitate flight ; and thoſe who 
reach the ſhore fly with their friends to the mountains; 
for the victors, before their fury abates, ſpare neither 
the aged, women or children, They aſſemble the next 
day at the Morai, to return thanks to the Eatooa for 
the victory, and offer there the lain and the priſo- 
ners as ſacrifices. A treaty is then ſet on foot; and 
the conquerors obtain uſually their own terms ; where- 
by large diſtricts of land, and even whole iſlands, ſome- 
times change their proprietors and maſters, 


Their naval armament was acknowledged by one of 


our moſt celebrated navigators to have exceeded every 


idea he had formed of the power of this {mall iſland. 


The fame remark was made of their dock yards, in 
which were large canoes, ſome lately built, and others 
building; two of which were the largeſt ever ſeen in 
that ſea, or any where elſe under that name, 

The power and conſequence of the iſland never ap- 
peared to ſuch advantage as when, upon another oc- 


amount of thoſe collected was 159 of the largeſt, be- 


more ſurpriſing than the number of canoes ; for, poo 
a moderate computation, they could not contain leſs 
than fifteen hundred warriors, and four thouſand row- 
ers or paddlers. Our countrymen were given to un- 
derſtand, that this formidable fleet was only the naval 


force of a ſingle diſtrict, and that all the others could 


furniſh a naval armament in proportion to their number 
and ſize, 


The officers were dreſſed in their war habits, which 


conſiſted of a great quantity of cloth, turbans, breaſt- 


plates and helmets ; ſome of the latter were of ſuch a 


length as greatly to encumber the wearer. 


Their whole dreſs appeared rather calculated for ſhow 


than uſe, and not adapted to the purpoſe deſigned. 
The veſſels being decorated with flags, ſtreamers, &c. 


made upon the whole a noble appearance. 


They have two kinds of canoes, one they call Iva- 
hahs, the other Pahies ; the former is uſed for ſhort 
voyages at ſea, and the latter for long ones. Theſe 
boats do not differ either in ſhape or ſize, but they are 
in no degree proportionate, being from ſixty to ſeventy 
feet in length, and not more than the thirtieth part in 


breadth, Some are employed in going from one iſland 


There is alſo 


to another, and others uſed for ani. ab: 
eſe are by far the 


the Ivahah, which ſerves for war ; 


| longeſt, and the head and ſtern are conſiderably above 
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the body. 


Theſe Ivahahs are faſtened together ſide by 
ſide when they go to ſea, at the diſtance of a few feet, 
by ſtrong wooden poles, which are laid acroſs them 
and joined to each ſide. 
on the forepart, about ten or twelve feet long, upon 
which ſtand the fighting men, whoſe miſſile weapons 
are ſlings and ſpears. Beneath theſe s the rowers 
ſit, who ſupply the place of thoſe who are wounded 
The fiſhing Ivahahs are from thirty or forty to ten feet 
in length, and thoſe for travelling have a ſmall houſe 
fixed on board, which is faſtened upon the fore-part, 


for the better accommodation of perfons of rank, 


who occupy them both day and night. The Pahies 
differ alſo in ſize, being from ſixty to ſeventy feet 
long. Fay wh alſo very narrow, and are ſometimes 
uſe = ghting, but chiefly for long veya 
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A ſtage or platform is raiſed 
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In going from one iſland to another they are out ſome- 
times a month, and often at ſea a fortnight or twenty 
days; and if they had convenience to ſtow more pro- 
viſions, they could ſtay out much longer. Theſe veſ- 
ſels are very uſeful in landing, and putting off from the 
ſhore in a ſurf, for by their great length and high ſtern 
they landed dry, when the Engliſh boats could ſcarce- 
ly land at all, 

They are very curious in the conſtruction of theſe 
veſſels, the chief parts or pieces whereof are formed ſe- 
parately without either ſaw, chiſſel, or any other iron 
tool, which renders their fabrication more ſurpriſing 
and worthy obſervation. Theſe parts ping prepared, 
the keel is fixed upon blocks, and the /planks are ſup- 
ported with props, till they are ſewed or joined to- 
gether with ſtrong plaited thongs, which are paffed 
ſeveral times through holes bored with a chiffel of 
bone ſuch as they commonly make ule of, and when 
finiſhed, they are ſufficiently tight without caulking. 

Their inſtruments of war are clubs, ſpears and 
ſtones. They uſe their flings as before obſerved with 
great dexterity. They have likewiſe bows and arrows; 
but the arrows are of no other uſe than merely to 
bring down a bird, being headed only with a ſtone, 
and none of them pointed. Their targets are of a 
ſemicircular form, made of wicker work and plaited 
ſtrings of the cocoa-nut fibres, covered with gloſſy blu- 
th green feathers, and ornamented with fhark's teeth 
curiouſly diſplayed, 

The tools which theſe people make uſe of for build- 
ing houſes, conſtructing canoes, hewing ſtones, and 
for cleaving, carving and poliſhing timber, conſiſt of 
nothing more than an adze of ſtone, and. a chiſſel of 
bone, moſt commonly that of a man's-arm ; and for a 
file or poliſher, they make uſe of a raſp of coral and co- 
ral ſand, The blades of their adzes are extremely 
tough, hut not very hard ; they make them of various 
ſizes, thoſe for felling wood weigh fix or ſeven pounds, 
and others which are uſed for carving, only a few 
o'1mces ; they are obliged every minute to ſharpen them 
on a ſtone, which is always kept near them for that 
purpoſe. The moſt difficult taſk they meet with in 
the uſe of theſe tools, 1s the felling of a tree, which 
employs a great number of hands for ſeveral days to- 
gether. The tree which is in general uſe is called 
Aol, the ſtem of which is ſtrait and tall. Some of the 
ſmaller boats are made of the bread-fruit tree, which 
is wrought without much difficulty, being of a light 
ſpongy nature. Inſtead of planes they uſe their adzes 
with great dexerity. Their. ganoes are all ſhaped with 
the hand, the Indians not being acquainted with the 
met!10d of warping a plank. EE 

The amazing expertneſs of the natives in ſwimming 
has been pattieularly noticed by voyagers. It is re- 
lated that on a part of the ſhore where a tremendouſly 
high ſurf broke, inſomuch that no European boat could 
live, and the beft ſwimmer in Europe could not pre- 


ſerve himfelf from drowning, if by any accident he 


had been expoſed to its fury, ten or eleven Indians 
were ſwimming here for their amuſement. If a ſurf 
broke near them they dived under it and roſe again on 
the other fide. They availed themſclves greatly of the 
ſtern of an old canoe, which they took before them and 
ſwam out with it as far as the outermoſt breach, when 
two or three getting into it and turning the fquare end 
to the breaking wave, were driven towards the ſhore 
with incredible rapidity, ſometimes almoſt to the beach; 
but generally the wave broke over them before they 
got half way, in which caſe they dived and roſe on the 
other fide with the canoe in their hands, and ſwim- 
ming out with it again, were again driven back. Du— 
ring this arduous effort, none of the ſwimmers” at- 
tempted to come on ſhore, but ſeemed to enjoy the ſport 
in the higheſt degree. | | 


It is further added, that a. bead intended to have 


been dropped into a canoe, having accidently fallen 
into the ſea, a little boy about fix years old jumped 
immediately overboard, and, diving after it, recover- 
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manufacture. 


a fine figure. 


ed his jewel. Our officers, to encourage the child, 
dropped more beads; which excited the deſire of a 
number of both ſexes of the natives to amuſe the 
ſtrangers with their feats in the water; they div-d, and 
not only brought up ſeveral beads ſcattered at once, 
but likewiſe large nails, which, from their weight, 
deſcended quickly to a conſiderable depth. Swimmir g 
ſeems to be familiar to both ſexes from the earlieſt child 
hood, and the pliancy of their limbs and eaſy poſitions 
in the water were moſt amazing, and feemed to indi- 
cate that they were a kind of amphibious creatures, 


- *Lhe.ſtate of traffic in this country was found to be 


fluctuating ; for Captain Cook obſerves, that on his 
former voyages the moſt valuable commodities were 
new axes, hatchets, ſpikes, large nails, looking glaſ- 
ſes, knives and beads ; whereas a total change took 
place on his laſt viſit. Feathers, of which great quan- 
tities had been procured at the Friendly Iſlands, were 
now held in univerſal eſtimation. Amongſt other uſes, 
theſe were applied to that of adorning the dreſs of their 
warriors. 

Feathers alſo at this time became an article of the 
higheſt value with the women, and of courſe objects 
which attracted their particular attention. They ſtiled 
them Oora, and they ſeemed to have been prized e- 
qual to jewels in Europe. | 

The moſt attractive were thoſe celled ooravine, which 
grow on the head of the green parroquet, and the na- 
tives ſoon became judges competent to diſtinguiſh the 
ſuperior from the inferior ſorts. Our people endea- 
voured to impoſe dyed feathers 'upon them for thole 
of a genuine colour; but all their arts of deception 
were abortive. The rage for the poſſeſſion of feathers 


became boundleſs, and they were the wages of proſti- 


tution with females in general; nor did even huſbands 


ſeem to diſcountenance them in throwing out allure- 


ments to our countrymen to obtain poſſeſſion of them. 


To ſuch a degree of phrenzy did their deſire for this 
article prevail, that a fingle little feather was preferred 


to a bead or a nail, and a very ſmall piece of cloth 
cloſely covered with them was received with a rap- 
ture of delight equal to any that could be excited in 
the mind of an European on the preſentation of a 
diamond of the firſt magnitude. Their warriors ex- 
changed their very helmets for red feathers, and the 
ſailors purchaſed targets innumerable with them. 
Their curious and ſingular mourning dreſſes, which 


| formerly had been prized ſo highly, were diſpoſed of 


when feathers became the objects of barter. Captain 
Cook preſented one of theſe mourning dreſſes to the 
Britiſh Muſeum. 

The iſlanders alſo at this time diſcovered great in- 
clination for baſkets, clubs and painted cloth, and 
were exceſſively taken with the mats of Tongataboo, 
though, in general they reſemble thoſe of their own 
Our people, however, availed them- 
ſelves of this diſpoſition, and impoſed on them, under 
another name, the very mats they had formerly pur- 


. chaſed at Otaheite, and they had more ſucceſs in this 
deception, than in the impoſition of dyed feathers. 
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Longevity. Marriages. Religion. Human Sacrijices. 
Particular Cuſtoms. Morais. Burials. Mourning. 


eee phe the damp air to which 
the inhabitants of Otaheite are inevitably ex- 
poſed, and particularly thofe of the lower claſs, from 
the. conſtruction of their huts, they are in general 
healthy and robuſt, live to an advanced age without 
being much incommoded by infirmities, retain their 
intellectual powers, and preſerve their tecth to the laſt. 
Monſ. de Bougainville, the French navigator often re- 
ferred to, deſcribes an old man, who had no other trait 
of age than that venerable one which is imprinted on 


his 


Silver locks and a white beard adorned 
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5 is body was nervous and his fleſh ſolid. 
1 1 10 le or any other tokens of decre- 
rude. This man, however, ſo reſpectable in 8 
ance, ſeemed averſe to the ſociety of ſtrangers: he 
was totally regardleſs of their careſſes, and gave 3 — 
dications of fear, aſtoniſiment, or curioſity. | £ g 
objects that excited the rapture of the ws rene” a 
no charms for him: he accounted them baubles, from 


Which conſideration it appeared that his mind was as 


d unimpaired as his body. N 
n relates, that his people found 


is i and five or fix men of moſt ſingular ap- 
02g Their ſkins were of a dead white like the 
noſe of a white horſe, ſcurfy, covered with a kind of 
down, and of a hue that could not admit of being 
termed complexion. The hair on their heads, eye- 
brows and beards were of the ſame dead white: they 
had eyes reſembling thoſe of a ferret, and were re- 
markably near ſighted. They were, upon the whole, 
conſidered as being of no particular race of mankind, 
nor did they appear to propagate beings ſimilar to them- 
ſelves. | hits | | | 
Marriages in this iſland do not come under the cog- 
nizance or ſanction of the prieſts, being merely ſecular 
contracts, abſtracted from any ſolemn tie, or formal 
ceremony. But if the prieſts are deprived''of the be- 
nefits that - might 'reſult from marriages, if under the 
liſt of their functions, they are amply compenſated by 
an excluſive right to perform the ceremony of  tattow- 
ing, which being univerſally adopted muſt be very lu- 
crative, and furniſh them with all the luxuries of life. 
The males in general undergo a kind of circumciſion, 
which they intimate'as done from-a principle of clean- 
lineſs: however, it is deemed a foul diſgraee not to 
ſubmit to it. The performance of this ceremony is 
likewiſe the excluſive right of the prieſt7 
Jhe religion of theſe iſlanders appears to be very my- 
ſterious ; and as the language adapted to it was diffe- 
rent from that which was Boeken on other occaſions, 
our voyagers were not able to gain much knowledge of 
it. All the infor mation they could obtain in regard to 
this particular was, that the natives imagined every 
thing in the creation to proceed from the conjunction of 
two perſons. One of theſe (which they conſider as the 
firſt) they call Taroataihetoomo, and the other Tapapa; 
and the year which they call Tettowmatatayo they 7k 
poſe to be the daughter of theſe two. -:i' They alſo ima- 
gine an inferior ſort of deities, known by the name of 
Fatooas, two of whom, they ſay, formerly inhabited 
the earth, and they ſuppoſe that the firſt man arid 'wo- 
man deſcended from them.” The Supreme Being»they 
ſtile © The Cauſer of Earthquakes ;” but more fre- 


quently addreſs their prayers to Tane, whom they con- 


ceive to be a ſon of the firſt progenitors of nature. 
They believe in the exiſtence of the ſoul in a ſeperate 
ſtate, and ſuppoſe that there are two ſituations differing” 
in the degrees of happineſs, which they conſider as re- 
ceptacles for different ranks, but not as places of te- 
wards and puniſhments. Their notion is, that the 
chiets and principal people will. have the preference to 
thoſe of lower ranks. For as to their actions they 
cannot conceive them to influence their future ſtate, as 
they believe the deity takes no cognizance of them. 
It had been aſſerted by Monſ. Bougainville, on the 
teſtimony of a native, whom he took with him to 
France, that human facrifices. conſtitute a part of the 
religious ceremonies of the people of Otaheite. ' 75 
Captain Cook, however, deſirous' of having farther 
information concerning. fo intereſting a matter, went 


to a morai, or place of worſhip: (which: we ſhall de- 


leribe in courſe) accompanied by captain Furneaux of 


the Adventure, having with them a ſeaman who ſpoke 
the language tolerably well, and ſeveral of the natives. 
Obſerying in the morai a kind of bier with a ſhed: 
erected over it, on which. lay a corpſe and ſome provi 
lions, enquiry was made if the plantains were: for the: 
Eatooa or Divinity, and-if they lacrificed ta him hogs, 
dogs, fowls, &c. To all this a native rephed in the 
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affirmative. On enquiry being made whether they la- 
crificed men to the Eatooa, the anſwer was tanto en, 
« bad man;” firſt tiparrby, beating them till they were 
dead. When the queſtion was put, If good men were 
put to death in this manner, the reply was in the nega- 
tive. Being aſked whether Towtows, that is, men of 
the loweſt claſs, were ever thus ſacrificed, if good men, 
a native replied in the negative, repeating the words 
taato eno, or bad men. It appeared, from what could 
be gathered upon this occaſion, that” men, for certain 
crimes, were condemned to be ſacrificed to the Deity, 
provided they did not poſſeſs any property to purchaſe 
their redemption. But as more certain information, as 
well as a view of the ceremony, was obtained, by the 
laſt mentioned navigators on the voyage following, we 
are thereby enabled to preſent our readers with ſuch an 
account of the ceremony of human ſacrifices as we hope 
will prove ſatisfaftory. x. \ 

Captain' Cook receiving information that a man was 


to be ſacrificed at the great morai, at Attahoorob, where 


the preſence of the king (Otoo) was neceſſary, re- 
queſted the liberty to accompany him, and be preſent 
at the ſolemnity. This being 'readily granted, he ſer 
out, attended by ſome officers and others, and followed 
by Omai in a canoe. | | | 

As ſoon as they landed at Attahooroo, Otoo deſired 
that the failors might be ordered to continue in the 


boat; and that the perſons preſent would take off 


their hats as ſoon as they ſhould come to the Morai. 


Jo this they immediately proeeeded, followed by num- 


bers of men and ſome boys; but not one woman was 


preſent. They found four prieſts with their aſſiſtants 
waiting for them, and on their arrival the ceremonies 
commenced. The dead body or facrifice was in 4 
ſmall canoe that lay on the beach fronting the Moral.” 
Two of the priefts, with ſeveral of their attendants, 'were 


SE 


ſitting by the. canoe that lay on the beach; the others 
at the Morai. The company ſtopped at the diſtance 
of 20 or go paces from the prieſts. Here Otoo placed 


himſelf; the European viſitors and a few others ſtand- 


ing by him, while the bulk of the people were re- 


moved to a greater diſtance. The ceremonies now 


commenced. One of the aſſiſtants of the prieſts brought 
a young plantain tree, and laid it down before the 


king. Another approached, bearing a ſmall tuft of 


red feathers, twiſted on ſome fibres of the cocoa-nut 
huſk, with which he touched one of Otoo's feet, and af- 
terwards retired with it to his companions. One of 
the prieſts who were ſeated at the Morai then began a 
long prayer, and at particular times ſent down young 
plantain trees, which were placed upon the ſacrifice,” # 
During this prayer, one of the natives who ſtood by 
the officiating prieſt, held in his hands two bundles, in 
one of which, as was afterwards'found, was the royal 


maro; and the other, if it may be allowed the expfeſ- 
| ion, che ark of the Eatooa. The prayer being finiſh- 
ed, the prieſts at the Morai, with their aſſiſtants, went 
and fat down by thoſe who were upon the beach, car- 


rying the two bundles with them. They here re- 
newed their prayers during which the plantain- trees 


|, were taken, one by one, at various times, from off — 
| the dead body, which, being wrapped up in cocoa-- 
| leaves and ſmall branches, was now taken out of the 

; canoe and laid upon the beach. The prieſts placed 


themſelves round it, ſome ſtanding, and other, ſit- 


ting; and one or more of them repeated ſentences for 
about ten minutes. The. body was now ſtripped of the 
leaves and branches, and. placed parallel with the ſea- 
ſhore, Then one of the prieſts ſtanding at the feet of 
the corpſe, pronounced a long prayer, in which he was 
joined occaſionally by others, each of them holding 3 
tuft of red feathers in his hand, While this prayer was 
repeating, ſome hair was pulled off the head of 
the intended ſacrifice, and the left eye was taken 
out; both which belng wrapped in a green leaf, 
were preſented to the king, who, however, did nor 


- tbuch, them, but gave to the man who brought thein 


to him the tuft of red feathers which he had received 


from 
& 


* 
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from Towha who was related to the king and chief of 
the diſtrict of aha. This, with the eye and hair, 
were taken to the prieſts, Not long after this the 
king ſent them another bunch of feathers, = 

In the courſe of this laſt ceremony, a king-fiſher 
making a noiſe, Otoo ſaid to Captain Cook, © That 
is the Eatooa;” and he ſeemed to conſider it as a fa- 
vourable prognoſtic, The corpſe was then carried a 
little way, and laid under a tree, near which were fix- 
ed three thin pieces af wood neatly carved in various 
figures. The bundles of cloth were laced on a part 
of the Morai; and the tufts of red = were laid 
at the feet of the dead body, round which the prieſts ſta- 
tioned themſelves ; and our people were at this time 
permitted to go as near as they pleaſed. He who 
ſeemed to be the chief prieſt ſpoke for about a quar- 
ter of an hour, with different tones and geſtures ; 
ſometimes appearing to expoſtulate with the deceaſed, 
at other times aſking ſeveral queftions ; then making 
various demands, as if the dead body had power 
himſelf, or intereſt with the deity, to engage him to 
grant ſuch requeſts; among which, he deſired him 
particularly to deliver Eimeo, Maheine its chief, the 
women, hogs, and other things of the iſland into their 


hands; which was, indeed, the expreſs object of the 


ſacrifice, He then prayed near half an hour, in a whin- 
ing tone, and two other prieſts joined in the prayer, 
in the courſe of which one of them plucked ſome more 
hair from the head of the corpſe, and put it upon one 
of the bundles. The high prieſt now prayed alone, 
holding in his hand the feathers received from Towha. 
Having finiſhed, he gave them to another prieſt, who 
prayed in like manner : then all the tufts of feathers 
were placed upon the bundles of cloth, which conclud- 
ed the ceremony at this place, . | 
The dead body was now carried to the moſt conſpi- 
cuous part of the Morai, with the feathers, and the two 
bundles of cloth, while the drums beat ſlowly. The 
feathers and bundles were laid againſt a pile of ſtones, 
and the body at the foot of them. The prieſts hav- 
ing again ſeated themſelves round the corpſe, renewed 
their prayers, while ſome of their aſſiſtants dug a hole 
about the depth of two feet, into which they threw 
the victim, and covered it over with ſtones and earth. 
While they were depoſiting the body in the grave, a 
boy ſqueaked aloud, upon which Omai told the cap- 


tain, it was the Eatooa. In the mean time, a fire hav- 


ing been made, a lean dog half ſtarved was produc- 
ed, and killed by twiſting the neck. The hair was 


then ſinged off, and the entrails being taken out, they 


were thrown into the fire, and left there to be conſum- 
ed; but the kidney, heart and liver, were baked on 
heated ſtones. A] | 

The carcaſe, after 'having been rubbed over with the 
blood of the animal, were with the; liver, &c. laid 


down before the prieſts, who. were- ſeated round the 


grave praying, They, for ſome time, uttered ejacu- 
lations over the dog, while two men, at intervals, 
beat very loud on two drums; and a boy ſcreamed in 
a loud ſhrill voice three times. This, they ſaid, was 
to invite the Eatooa to feaſt on the banquet, that they 
had prepared for him. | 1 

When the prieſts. had finiſhed their prayers, the 
body, heart, liver, &c. of the dog, were placed on a 
whatta, or ſcaffold, about ſix ſeet in height, on which 
lay the remains of two other dogs, and of two: pigs; 


that had been lately ſacrificed. | The, prieſts and their. | 
attendants now gave a ſnhout, and, this proclaimed the 


: 
„ 


ceremonies ended for the preſent, 


* 


| The evening being arrived our people were con- 
ducted to a houſe belonging to Patatqu, where they 


were entertained and lodged for the night. Having 
been inſormed, chat the religious rights were to be re- 
newed the next day, they could not quit the place 
while any thing remained to be ſeen. | 
. Early in the morning they repaired to the ſcene of 
action; and ſoon afterwards a pig was ſacrified, and 


laid upon the ſame ſcaffold wich the others. About 


eight o'clock Otoo took our party to the Morai, where 
the prieſt and a great multitude of people were by this 
time aſſembled. The two bundles occupied the place 
where they had been depoſited the preceding evening; 
the two drums were in the front of the Morai, and 
the prieſts were ſtationed beyond them. The king 
placed himſelf between the drums, and deſired Captain 
Cook to ſtand by him. The ceremony commenced 
with bringing a young plantain tree, and laying it at 
the king's feet. A prayer was then repeated by the 
prieſts, holding in their hands ſeveral tufts of red, and 
a plume of oſtrich feathers; which the commodore 
had preſented to Otoo on his firſt arrival. 

When the prieſts had ended the prayer, they chang- 
ed their ſtation, and placed themſelves between our 
party and the Morai. One of them, the ſame who 
had performed the principal part the preceding day, 
began another prayer, which continued near half an 
hour. During the prayer, the tufts of red feathers were 
put, one by one, upon the ark of the Eatooa. Not 
long after, four pigs were produced, one of which 
was killed immediately, and the three others were ta- 
ken to a neighbouring ſtye. 

One af the bundles was now untied, and it contained 
the Maro with which the natives inveſt their kings. 
When taken out of the cloth, it was ſpread on the 
ground at full length, before the prieſts. It is a girdle 
about fifteen feet in length, and one foot and a quar- 
ter in breadth, and is probably put on in the ſame 


ornamented with yellow and red feathers; but prinei- 
pally with the former. One end of it was bordered 
with eight pieces, about the ſize and figure of 2 
horſe-ſhoe, whoſe edges were fringed with black fea- 
thers ; the other end was forked, having the points of 
various lengths. The feathers were ranged in two 
| rows, in ſquare compartments, and produced a pleaſing 

effect. They had been firſt fixed upon ſome of the 
cloth of the iſland, and then ſewed to the upper part 


ſhore, the firſt time of his arrival at Matavai. The 
prieſts pronounced a long prayer, relative to this part 


* was folded up with great care and put into the 
cloth. | 4093 

The other bundle, already mentioned, under the 
name of the ark, was next opened at one end; but 
our party were not permitted to approach near enough 
to examine its myſterious contents. The intelligence 
they obtained reſpecting its contents was, that the Ea- 


— 


| concealed therein. 
This ſacred repoſitory is compoſed of the twiſted 
| fibres of the huſk of the cocoa-out, and its figure is 
nearly circular, with one end conſiderably thicker than 
| the other. The pig that had been killed was by this 
| time cleaned, and its entrails taken out. Theſe hap- 
| pened to have many of thoſe convulfive motions, which 
frequently appear, in different „when an animal is 
| Killed ; and this was conſidered as a very favourable 
omen. After having been expoſed for ſome time, the 
| entrails were carried and laid down before the prieſts, 
| one of whom cloſely inſpected them, turning them for 
| this purpoſe gently with a ſtick. Having been ſuffici- 
ently examined, they were thrown. into Jo flee. | The 
| ſacrificed pig, and its liver, heart, &c. were now put 
| upon the fcaffgld. where the dog had been depoſited ; 
and then all the feathers, except the oftrich plume, be- 
idg enclaſed in the ark, an end was put to the whole 
ſolemnity. [7 : | 
Four double canoes remained upon the beach all the 
time, before the place of ſacrifice. A ſmall platform, 
covered with palm leaves, faſtened in myſterious knots, 
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|| was fixed on the fore part of each of thoſe canoes ; and 
; this alſo is called a Morai. Some plantains, cocoa- 
nuts, bread-fruit, fiſh, and other articles, lay upon 


| each of theſe naval Morais. The natives ſaid that they 


belonged 


manner as the common Maro, or piece of cloth, uſed 
by theſe iſlanders to wrap round the waiſt. It was 


of the pendant, which Captain Wallis had left flying on 


of the ceremony; and after it was ended, the badge of 


| tooa (or rather, what is ſuppoſed to repreſent him) was. 
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belonged to the N ans that they were to n 
out againſt Eimeo. ; 

We os; victim offered on this ws $65 os 
to appearance, a middle aged man, and one O « ” ef 4 
eſt claſs of the people; but it did not 1 a pr 
had fixed upon him on account of a Weg on 1 
mitted any particular crime that Crag ve 8 1 
certain, however, that they uſually {ele uy 5 8 ty 

erſons for ſacrifices, or eſe vagabonds, wa wy a 
viſible way of procuring an honeſt livelihood. av- 


ing examined the body of the unhappy ſufferer, now 


offered up as the object of theſe people's pr Sie 
our party obſerved, that it was bloody about 9 1EAC Hl 
and much bruiſed upon the right temple, which enote 

the manner in which he had been killed ; and * 
informed, that he had been knocked on the head with a 


ſtonc. 
The wretches who are devoted on theſe occaſions are 


never previouſiy appriſed of their fate, W henever any 
one of the principal chiefs conceives a human facrifice 
neceſſary, on any great emergency, he fixes upon the 
victim, and then diſpatches ſome of his truſty ſervants, 
who fall upon him ſuddenly, and either ſtone him, to 
death or beat out his brains with a club. The king 
is then acquainted with it, whoſe preſence is ſaid to 
be abſolutely neceſſary at the ſolemn rites that follow ; 
and, indeed, in the late performance, Otoo bore a ca- 
pital part. The 3 itſelf is called Poore Eree, 
or the prayer of the chief: and the victim is termed 
'Taata-taboo, or conſecrated man. The Morai, where 
the late ſacrifice was offered, is always appropriated 
for the burial of the king of the whole iſland, and 
likewiſe of his family, and ſome other perſons of diſtin- 
guiſhed rank. It differs little, except in extent, from 
the common Morais. Its principal part is a large ob- 
long pile of ſtones, about 13 feet in height, and con- 
tracted towards the top, with a quadrangular area on 
each ſide, looſely paved with pebbles, under which 
the bones of the chiefs are depolited. 

Not far from the end neareſt the ſea, is the place of 
ſacrifice, where is a very large whatta, or ſcaffold, on 


which the offerings of fruits, and other vegetables are 


placed ; but the animals are laid on a ſmaller one, and 
the human ſacrifices are interred under the pavement. 
There are ſeveral reliques ſcattered about this place; 
ſuch as ſmall ſtones raiſed in ſeveral parts of the pave- 
ment; ſome with bits of cloth. faſtened round them; 
others intircly covered with it; and upon the fide of 
the large pile fronting the area are a great number 
of pieces of carved wood, in which their gods are ſup- 
poſed to reſide occaſionally, | 

There is an heap of ſtones at one end of the large 
ſcaffold, with a ſort of platform on one ſide. On this 
are depoſited all the ſkulls of the human ſacrifices, which 
are taken up after they have remained under ground 


for ſome months. Juſt above them many of the carv- 


ed pieces of wood are placed ; and here the Maro, and 
the other bundle, ſuppoſed to contain the god Ooro, 


were laid during the celebration of the late ſolemn 
rites. 


It is probable, that this barbarous cuſtom of offer- 


ing human ſacrifices prevails in all, or moſt of the 
iſlands of the Pacific Ocean, however diſtant from each 
other ſome of them may be. And though it may be 


ſuppoſed that not more than ont perſon is offered at 
one time, either at Otaheite, or other iſlands, yet theſe | 


occaſions, in all probabilty occur ſo frequently, as to 
make a terrible havock of rhe human ſpecies; for no 
leſs than 49 ſkulls of former victims were counted ly- 
ing before the Morai at Antahooroo; and as none of 
thoſe ſkulls appeared to have ſuffered any conſiderable 
change or decay from the weather, it may be inferred 

that a ſhort time had elapſed ſince the victims to whom 
they belonged had been offered. 

This horrid practice, though no conſideration what- 
ever can mate it ceaſe to be deteſtable, might, per- 
haps, be thought to be leſs detrimental, in ſome reſ- 
pects, if . 5 to impreſs any awe for the 
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deity, or veneraiion ſor religion, upon the minds of 
the ſpectators ; but this was far from being the caſe on 
the late occaſion ; for though a vaſt multitude had aſ- 
ſembled at the Morai, they ſhewed very little reverence 
for what was tranſacting: and Omai happening to ar- 
rive after the ceremonies had begun, many of the 
iſlanders thronged round him, and were engaged, for 
the remaining part of the time, in making him recount 
ſome of his adventures; to which they liſtened with 
great eagerneſs of attention, regardleſs of the folemn 
offices which their prieſts were then performing. In- 
deed, the prieſts themſelves, except the one who ſuſ- 
tained the principal part, eicher from their being fa- 
miliarized to ſuch objects, or from their repoſing no 
great degree of confidence in the efficacy of their re- 
ſigious inſtitutions, maintained very little of that ſo- 
lemnity, ſo neceſſary to give to acts of devotion their 
proper effect. 

Their habit was but an ordinary one; they converſ- 
ed together with great familiarity; and the only attempt 
they made to 8 decorum, was by exerting their 
authority, to prevent the populace from encroaching on 
the ſpot, and to ſuffer our party, as ſtrangers, to come 
forward. They were, however, very candid in the an- 
ſwers which they gave to any interrogatories that were 
put to them, with regard to this inhuman inſtitution. 
Being aſked, what was the deſign of it? They re- 
plied, that it was an antient cuſtom, and highly pleaſ- 
ing to their god, who came and fed upon the ſacri- 
fices; in conſequence of which, he granted their 
petitions. It was then objected, that he certainly did 
not feed on theſe, as'he was neither ſeen to do it, nor 
were the bodies of the ſacrificed animals ſoon conſum- 
ed; and that as to the corpſe of a human victim, they 
prevented his feeding on that by interring it. In an- 
ſwer to theſe objections, they obſerved, that he came 
in the night, inviſibly, and fed only on the ſoul, or 
immaterial part, which (as theſe people ſay) remains 
about the place of ſacrifice, till the carcaſe of the vie- 
tim is wholly waſted by putrefaction. 

Human ſacrifices are not the. only ſtrange cuſtoms 
that ſtill prevail among the inhabitants of Otaheite, 
though, in many reſpects, they have emerged from the 
brutal manners of ſavage life. Beſides cutting out the 
jaw bones of their enemies ſlain in battle, which they 
carry about with them as trophies, they, in ſome mea- 
ſure, offer up their bodies to the Eatooa: for after an 
engagement, in which they have come off victorious, 
they collect all the dead, and bring them to the Morai, 
where, with great form and ceremony, they dig a large 
hole and bury them all in it, as ſo many offerings to 
their divinities. 

They treat in a different manner their own chiefs 
that fall in battle. A late king, Tootaha, Tubourai 
Tamaide, and another chief, who were ſlain in an 
engagement with thoſe of Tiaraboo, were brought to 
the Morai at Attahooroo ; at which place the prieſts 
cut out their bowels before the great altar; and their 
dead bodies were afterwards interred in three different 
places near the _ pile of {tones abovementioned 
and the common who Joſt their lives in the bat- 
tle, were all buried in one hole, at the foot of the ſame 
pile. This was performed the day after the battle, with 
much pomp and formality, amidſt a numerous cc ne 
courle of people, as a thankſgiving offered to the deity 
for the victory they had obtained the preceding day. 
The vanquiſhed, in the mean time, had taken refuge 
in the mountains, where they remained upwards of a 
week, till the fury of the victors began to abate. A 
treaty was then ſet on foot, by which it was agreed, that 
Otoo ſhould be proclaimed king of the whole iſland; 
and the ſolemnity of inveſting him with the Maro, or 
badge of royalty, was performed at the ſame Morai, 
with great magnificence. t 

The natives call their places of interment Morais, as 
they do their places of worſhip. A party of our lateſt 
voyagers to the iſland ſaw a vaſt building, which they 
were a to be the Morai of Oberea. It was one 
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of the moſt conſiderable pieces of architecture in the 


:Nand, It conſiſted of an enormous pile of ſtone work 
raiſed in the form of a pyramid, with a flight of ſteps 


on each fide, It was near 270 feet long, about one 


third as wide, and between 49 and 50 feet high. The 
foundation conſiſted of rock ſtones, the ſteps were of 


coral, and the upper part. was of round pebbles, all of 
the ſame ſhape and ſize. The rock and coral ſtones were 
ſquared with the utmoſt neatnels and regularity, and 
the whole building appeared as compact and tirim as 
if it had bcen erected by the beſt workmen in Europe. 

In the center of the ſummit was the repreſentation 
of a bird carved in wood, near which was the hgtre 
of 2 fiſh in ſtone, The pyramid conſtituted part of one 
fide of a court or ſquare, the ſite's of which were neat- 
ly equal ; notwithſtanding which pavement, ſeveral 
plantains and trecs, which the natives call Etoa, grew 
within the encloſure. Art a ſinall diſtance to the weſt— 
ward of this edifice was another paved ſquare, called 
by the natives {£mwattos, which appeared to be altars 
whereon they placed the offerings of their deities, 

They approach theſe Morais with | the greateſt 
awe and reverence; not, as it ſhould ſeem, becauſe 
they eſteem any thing there ſacred, but becauſe they 
there worſhip an inviſible being, for whom they en- 
tertain the profoundeſt reſpect, although not excited by 
the hope of reward, or the dread Of puniſhment. They 
hold theſe cemetries, or places of worſhip, 10 venera- 
ble, that the chiefs themſelves and their wives, on pat- 
ſing them, take their upper garments from their ſhoul- 
ders. 

The manner in which they bury their dead, and ex- 
preſs their ſorrow for thc loſs of relatives and friends 
departed, is thus deſcribed by the lateſt and moſt in- 
telligent oblervers. : 

The corpſe was placed in the open air, till the 
bones became quite dry. A ſhed was erected near 
the refidence of the deccaled ; one end was left quite 
open; the other end and the two ſides were partly en- 
cloſed with a fort of wicker work. The bier was a 
frame of wood, like that on which the ſeamens beds, 
called cots, arc placed, with a matted bottom, and 
fupported by four poſts, at the height of above four 
feet from the ground. : 

The body was covered firſt with a mat, and then 
with white cloth. By the fide of it lay a wooden 
mace, one of the implements of war, and near the 
head of it cocoa-nut ſhells ; at the other end a bunch 
of green leaves with ſome dried twigs, all tied toge- 
ther, were ſtuck in the ground, by which lay a ſtone 
as big as a cocon- nut. Near theſe lay one of the young 
plantain leaves that are uſed for emblems of peace, 
and cloſe by it a ſtone axe. At the open end of the 
ſhed alſo hung a great number of palm nuts, in fe- 
veral ftrings ; and without the ſhed was ſtuck up in 
the ground a ſtem, of a plantain tree, about ſix feet 
high, ypon the top of which was placed a cocoa-nut 
ſhell full of freſh water: againſt the ſide of one of theſe 

oſts hung a ſmall bag containing ſome bread-fruit 
ready roaſted. The food thus placed by the corpſe 
was deſigned as an offering to their deities. 

They caſt round about the ſpot where the body is 
placed ſmall pieces of cloth, on which the tears and 
blood of the mourners have been ſhed; for in their 
paroxylms of grief, it is an univerſal cuſtom to wound 


themſelves with a ſhark's tooth. 


Mr. Banks was ſo deſirous of being preſent at the ce- 
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remony of one of their burials, that he agreed to take: 
part in it, when he was informed that he could not be 
a ſpectator on any other condition. He went accord 
ingly in the evening to the place where the body was 
depoſited, where he was met by the relations of the 
deceaſed, and was afterwards joined by ſeveral other 
perſons, Tubourai Tamaide, one of their chiefs, was 
the principal mourner, and his dreſs was whiniſica], 
though not altogether ungraceful, Mr. Banks ws 
obliged to quit his European dreſs, and had no other 
covering than a ſmall piece of cloth that was tied round 
his middle; his body was blacked over with charcoal 
and water, as were the bodies of ſeveral others, and 
among them ſome females, who were no more cover. 
ed than himſelf. 

The proceſſion then began, and the chief mourner 
uttered ſome words which were judged to be a prayer, 
when he approached the body, and he repeated theſe 
words when he came up to his own houſe. They after- 
wards went on, by permiſſion, towards the fort. It 
1s uſual for the reſt of the Indians to ſhun theſe pro- 
ceſſions as much as poſſible; they accordingly ran into 
the woods in great haſte, as ſoon as this came in vicw. 
From the fort the mourners proceeded along the ſhore, 
croſſed the river, then entered the woods, paſſing ſe- 
veral houtes which became immediately uninhabited ; 
and during the reit of the proceſſion, which continued 
tor half an hour, not an Indian was viſible. 

Mr. Banks filled an office which they call Niniveh, 
and there were two others in the fame character. When 
none of the other natives were to be ſeen, they ap- 
proached che chief mourner, ſaying, Imarata; then 
thoſe who had aſſiſted at the ceremony bathed in the ri- 
ver, and reſumed their former dreis. Such was this 
uncommon ceremony, in which Mr. Banks performed 
a principal part, and received applauſe from Tubourai 
Tamaide, the chief mourner. 

What can have introduced among theſe Indians ſo 
ſtrange a cuſtom as that of expoſing their dead above 
ground, till the fleſh is conſumed by putrefaction, and 
then burying the bones, it is difficult to gueſs ; nor is 
it leſs difficult to determine, why the repoſitories of 
their dead ſhould be alſo places of worſhip. 

The mourning that is worn here is an head-dreſs of 
teathers, the colour of which is conſecrated to death, 
and a veil over the face. The dreſs is called Eevs. 
The whole country is ſaid to appear thus on the death 
of their king. The mourning for fathers is very long. 
The women mourn for their huſbands ; but not the 
huſbands for their wives. : 

Having ſelected the moſt authentic accounts we could 
poſſibly procure of the preſent ſtate of Otaheite, the 
people, cuſtoms, manners, language and arts, as re- 
ſpectively arranged in the foregoing ſections, we have 
only to add ſome concluſive remarks that may tead to 
the advantage of other Britiſh navigators, who may 
hereafter viſit that part of the world, 

As the iſland produces no commodities that can be 
converted to the purpoſe of traffic, the main, and in- 
deed only, benefit that can accrue from a knowledge of 


it is the ſupplying of ſhips with refreſhments i pong 


through the South Seas : it is obſerved by the intel- 
ligent and ſpeculative navigators, that it might be ren- 
dered competently ſubſervient to that deſirable purpoſe, 
as ſuch European productions, both animal and veget- 


able, as are conducive to the ſame, might be abun- 


dantly cultivated in fo fertile a ſpot, 
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HE various. diſcoveries that have betn made, 
diflerent fimes at which Captain Cook has 


entertaining narrative, particularly the laſt, as Captal 


tion much knowledge Was 
ſhall preſent our readers with a 1 
every tranſaction wort 
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| deavour at Otaheite. Rules for eſta- 
1 with the natives. Various incidents. 
Fort erected. Viſits from divers chiefs. —_— 
with Oberea, ſuppoſed queen of the Ifland. RemarR- 
able ceremony. Divine ſervice performed at the Eng- 
liſh fort, and attended by the natives. Celebration of 
his Majeſty's birthday, attended by ſeveral Indian 
chiefs. Two marines deſert, but one brought back. 
Account of Tupia, a native, who accompanied our na- 
vigators on their Voyage. Departure from the iſland. 


| (\APTAIN COOK, in the Endeavour, arrived 

at Ctaheite, or King George the 1 hird's Iſland, 
the ſpot of our conſideration, and anchored in ob 
Royal harbour, called by the natives Matavai, on che 
13th of April, 1769. Many of the inhabitants came 
off immediately in their canoes, and brought with 
them divers eatable commodities heretofore ſpecified, 
which they bartered for beads and other articles with 


the ſhip's company. 


The moſt reſpectable to appearance of thoſe who 
came on board was an elderly man, named Owhaw, 
known to ſeveral officers who had viſited this ifland 
with Captain Wallis. Owhaw being conſidered as a 
very uſeful man, the officers and others on the preſent 
occaſion ſtudied to pleaſe him, and to gratify all his 
wiſhes. As their continuance on the iſland was not 
likely to be very ſhort, certain rules were drawn up 
to be obſerved by every perſon on board his majeſty's 
bark the Endeavour, for the better eſtabliſhing a re- 
gular trade with the natives. | 

The ſubſtance of theſe rules were, That in order 
to prevent quarrels and confuſion, every one of the 
ſhip's crew ſhould endeavour to treat the inhabitants of 
Otaheite with humanity, and, by all fair means to cul- 
tivate a friendſhip with them. That no officer, ſea- 
man, or other perſon, belonging to the ſhip, excepting 
ſuch only who were appointed to barter with the na- 
tives, ſhould trade, or offer to trade, for any kinds of 
proviſion, fruit, or other produce of the iſland, with- 
out having expreſs leave ſo to do. That no perſon 
ſhould embezzle, trade, or offer to trade, with any 
part of the ſhip's ſtores ; and, that no ſort of iron, or 
any thing made of iron, nor any ſort of cloth, or other 
uſeful articles in the ſhip, ſhould be given in exchange 
for any thing but proviſion,” 

Theſe neceſſary rules were ſigned by the Com- 
mander, and, being-his orders, to the non-obſervance 
of them were annexed certain penalties, beſides the 
puniſhment according to the uſual cuſtom of the 
navy. 

The veſſel being brought-to her moorings, the 
commander, Mr. Banks, and Dr. Solander, went on 
ſhore, with a party under axms, and their friend the 
old Indian. They were received by ſome hundreds of 


the natives with awe and reverence, who exchanged 


the tokens of peace, and offered to conduct them to a 
ſpot of ground which would be more convenient for 


| 


— 


and incidents that have occurred, during the courſe of the 
viſited this part of the globe, afford a moſt pleaſing and 
in Cook then returned with Omai, from whoſe interpfeta- 
derived. Therefore, as it is our intention to blend amuſement with information, we 
minute account of the reception he met with from theſe hoſpitable people, and 


hy of record, in his firſt, ſecond, third and laſt voyages. 


them to occupy than that where they had landed. On 
their way, the Engliſh made the Indians ſome preſents, 
which the latter very thankfully received. They now 
took a circuit of about four miles through the groves 
of the bread- fruit and cocoa-trees. Intermingled with 
theſe were the dwellings of the natives, which conſiſted 
of huts without walls. In the courſe of their journey 
they found but few fowls or hogs, and underſtood that 
none of their conductors, or any of the people they had 
hitherto ſeen, were perſons of rank in the iſland. Thoſe 
of their own crew who had before been at Otaheite in 
the Dolphin, were likewiſe of opinion, that the queen's 
reſidence had been removed, as no traces of it were 
now to be diſcovered. 

Early next morning, ſeveral canoes ſurrounded the 
veſſel, in two of which were many perſons, whoſe dreſs 
and deportment denoted them to be of a ſuperior claſs. 
Two of theſe came on board, and each of them fixed 
upon a friend: one of them choſe Mr. Banks, and the 
other Captain Cook. They then made fipns for their 
new friends, to go with them to the places of their abode; 
and the latter being deſirous of becoming acquainted 
with the people, and finding out a more convenient har- 
bour, accepted the invitation, and went with them, 
accompanied by Mr. Banks, Dr. Solander and others. 
They landed in two boats about the diſtance of three 


miles, among a great number of the natives, who 


conducted them to a large habitation, where they were 
introduced to a middle aged man, named Tootahah. 
When they were ſeated, he preſented Mr. Banks a 
cock, a hen, and a piece of periumed cloth, which 
compliment was returned by a preſent. They were 
then conducted to ſeveral other large dwellings, where- 
in they walked about with great freedom. The ladies, 
ſo far from ſhunning, invited, and even preſſed, them 
to be ſeated. By frequently pointing to the wats upon 
the ground and other indications, they had no doubt 
of their being leſs jealous of obſervation than they 
were. 

Directing their courſe along the ſhore, they met, 
accompanied with a great number of natives, another 
chief named Tubouri Tamaide, with whom they ſet— 
tled a treaty of peace, in the manner before deſcribed. 
This chief gave them to underſtand, he had proviſions 
at their fervice if they choſe to eat, which he produced, 
and they dined heartily upon the bread-fruit, plantains 
and fiſh. A proper ſpot was then fixed upon by the 
commander, with the concurrence of Mr. Banks and 
others, to erect a fort for their defence, during their 
ſtay on the iſland, and the ground was accordingly 
marked out for the purpoſe; a great number of the na- 
tives looking on all the while, and behaving in the moſt 
peaceable and triendly manner, 

As they had ſeen no poultry, and but a few hogs, 
they ſuſpected that they had been driven up the coun- 
try; for which reaſon they determined to penetrate 
into the woods, the tent being guarded by a petty of- 
ficer and a party of marines. On this excurſion ſeveral 


of the natives accompanied the Engliſh. While the 


party were on their march they were.alarmed by the 
diſcharge of two pieces fired by the guard of the tent. 
Owhaw having now called together the cavtain's party, 
diſperſed all the Indians, except three, who, in token 
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of their fidelity, broke branches of trees, according to 
their cuſtom, 

On their return to the tent, they found that an In- 
dian having ſnatched away one of the centinel's muſ- 
quets, a young midſhipman, who commanded the 
party, was fo imprudent as to give the marines orders 
to fire, which were obeyed ; but this did not ſatisfy 
them, as the offender had not fallen; they therefore 

urſued him, and revenged the theft by his death, 
They were afterwards informed that none of the o- 
thers were either killed or wounded, 

Next morning obſerving but few of tlie natives on 
the banks, and none came on board, it was concluded 
that the treatment they had received the former day 
was not yet forgotten; and the Engliſh were confirmed 
in this opinion by Owhaw's having left them. In con- 
ſequence of theſe appearances, the captain brought the 
ſhip nearer to the ſhore, and moored her in ſuch a 
manner as to make her broad-ſide bear on the mo 
which they had marked out for erecting their little for- 
tification. But in the evening the reſentment of the na- 
tives ſeemed to have ſubſided, 

The day following died Mr. Buchan, a gentleman 
whom Mr. Banks had brought out as painter of land- 
ſcapes and figures. He was regretted as a ſober, dili- 
gent, and ingenious man, and one capable of gratify- 
ing his friends in England with repreſentations of this 
country and its inhabitants, which no other perſon on 
board could delineate with the ſame accuracy and ele- 
gance. ; 

Soon after Mr. Banks received a viſit ſrom Tu- 
bourai Tamaide who brought with him his wife and 
family, with the materials fo erecting a houſe, intend- 
ing to build it near the fort. He afterwards aſked 
that gentleman to accompany him to the woods. On 
their. arrival at a place where he ſometimes reſided, he 
preſented his gueſt with two garments, one of which 


was of red cloth, and the other was made of fine mat- |, 


ting. Having thus clothed Mr. Banks, he conducted 
him to the tent, and ſtaid to dinner with his wite and 
ſon. 

They had a diſh ſerved up that day, which was pre- 
pared by the attendants of 'Tubourai Tamaide, which 
ſeemed like wheat flour, and being mixed with cocoa- 
nut liquor, it was ſtirred about till it became a jelly. 
Its flavour was ſomething like blanc mange. A fort of 
market was eſtabliſhed without the lines of the fort, 
which was tolerably well ſupplied ; and Tubourai 'Ta- 
maide was a frequent gueſt to Mr. Banks and the other 
Engliſh gentlemen. He was the only native” who at- 
tempted to uſe a knife and fork, being fond of adopting 
European manners. 

Several of the natives brought their axes to grind and 
repair, moſt of which they had obtained from Captain 
Wallis and his people in the Dolphin ; but a French 
one occaſioned a little ſpeculation ; and at length, upon 
enquiry, it appeared to have been left here by M. de 
Bougainville. 

The reſidence of our people on ſhore would have 
been by no means diſagreeable, had they not been in- 
ceſſantly tormented by flies, This inconvenience pre- 
vented the parties from working. 

A ſhort time after Tubourai Tamaide came to com- 
plain, that the ſhip's butcher had threatened to cut his 
- wife's throat becauſe ſhe would not barter a ſtone hat- 
chet for a nail. It appearing clearly that the offender 
had infringed on one * the rules enjoined by the captain 
for trading with the natives, he was flogged on board 
in their ſight. When the firſt ſtroke had been given, 
they were humane enough to interpoſe, and entreated 
earneſtly that the culprit might be untied ; but when 
this favour was denied them, they ſhewed ſtrong ſigns 
of concern, and burſt into tears and exclamations, 

Tubourai Tamaide having been ſeverely reprimand- 
ed by Mr. Banks for having ſuddenly ſeized a gun 
from his hand, cocking __ obſerving the trigger 
thought it only flaſhed in the pan, Terapo, one of his 
temale attendants, came down to the fort in the great- 


— 


_— 


was made in imitation o 


eſt affliction, the tears guſhing from her eyes. Mr. 
Banks, ſeeing her full of lamentation and ſorrow, in- 
ſiſted upon knowing the cauſe, but inſtead of anſwer. 
ing, ſhe ſtruck herſelf ſeveral times with a ſhark's 
tooth upon her head, till an effuſion of blood followed, 
while her diſtreſs was diſregarded by ſeveral other In- 
dians, who continued laughing and talking with tlc 
utmoſt unconcern. After this ſhe gathered up ſome 
pieces of cloth, which ſhe had thrown down to catch 


the blood, and threw them into the fea, as if ſhe wiſh. 


ed to prevent the leaſt trace or mark of her abſurd be- 
haviour, She then bathed in the river, and with re- 
markable chearfulneſs returned to the tent as if nothing 
extraordinary had happened, T 

Oberea was again brought forward, being obſerved 
at Mr. Banks's tent by the maſter or the Endeavour, 
who declared her to be the perſon thet, when he was 
here with captain Wallis in the Dolphin, was imagined 
to be queen of the iſland. 

The eyes of every one were now. fixed on her, of 


whom ſo much had been ſaid by the crew of the Dol- 


phin, and in'the account given of her by the captain. 
With regard to her perion, ſhe was tall and robuſt, 
about forty years of age, her ſkin white, and her eyes 
had great expreſſion in them: ſhe had been handſome, 
but her beauty was now upon the decline. When her 
rank was known, an offer was made to conduct her on 
board the ſhip, which ſhe accepted. Many preſents 
were made her, particularly a child's doll, which had 


captivated her fancy, Captain Cook accompanying. 


her on ſhore, they met Tootahah, who, though not 
king, ſeemed to be at this time inveſted with ſovereign 
authority, As envy is found among thoſe who are ſup, 
poſed to be the children of imple nature, Tootahah 
no ſooner ſaw the doll than he diſcovered ſtrong ſymp- 
toms of jealouſy, nor could any method be found of 
conciliating his friendſhip, but that of complimenting 
him with another. A doll was now preferable to a 
hatchet; but a very ſhort time taught the Indians the 
fuperior value of iron, which, on account of its uſe- 
fulneſs, prevailed over every other conſideration. 

Oberea had a huſband named Oamo, but they had 
been long ſeperated by mutual conſent. after ſhe had 
brought him a ſon and daughter. The boy, whoſe 
name was Terridini, was ſaid to have been heir to the 
ſovereignty of the iſland, but further information has 
pointed this out to be an error, He was probably lord 
of the diſtri& where they reſided. 

One morning Tomio, wife of Tubourai Tamaide, 
came 1n great haſte to the tent, and taking Mr, Banks 
by the arm told him, that her huſband was dying, ow- 
ing to ſomewhat that had been given him by our peo- 
ple, and entreated him inftantly to go to him. He ac- 
cordingly went, and found the Indian very ſick. IIe 
had been vomiting, and had thrown up a leaf, which 
they ſaid contained poiſon, Mr. Banks, having ex- 
amined the leaf, found it was nothing but tobacco, 
which the chief had begged of ſome of the ſhip's com- 
pany. 

Tubourai Tamaide really concluded, from the 
violent ſickneſs he ſuffered, that he had ſwallowed ſome 
deadly drug, the terror of which, no doubt, contri- 
buted to make him yet more ſick. While Mr. Banks 
was CX.amining the leaf, he looked up to him as if he 
had been juſt at the point of death. Mr. Banks, be- 
ing ſoon maſter of his diſeaſe, only ordered him ta drink 
of cocoa-nut milk, which ſoon reſtored him to health, 
and he was as chearful as before the accident happened. 
Theſe people ſeemed in particular inſtances to be ſomę 


times ſtrangely afflicted from Night cauſes, 


Captain Cook having 3 an iron adze, which 
] the ſtone ones uſed by the 
natives, ſhewed it to Tootahah, as a curioſity, The 
latter ſnatched it up with the greateſt eagerneſs, and 
earneſtly requeſted that he might have it; and though 


he was offered the choice of any of the articles in the 


cheſts which were opened before him, yet he would nor 
accept of any thing in its ſtead. 
Upon 
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New Discoventres.] 
on this firſt viſit of Captain Cook, an uncommon 
1 5 5 was preſented to view. As Mr. "on 
ſitting in his boat, trading, with the wore CO — 
ſome women, who were ſtrangers, advanced in pr 
ſion towards . Nr 15 . * _ ; 
d formed a lane for Htors to pals, 
1 bbs WY. Mr. Banks preſented him with ſome 
arrots feathers, and various kinds of plants. 7 
who ſtood by Mr. Banks, N os _ 
ies, and receiving the branches, : 
bee & ſix different « ou laid them down * the 
boat. After this ſome large bundles of clot 1 2 
brought, conſiſting of nine pieces, which being i - 
vided into three parcels, one of the women, calle 
Oorattooa, who appeared to be the principal, ſtepping 
upon one of them, took up her garments, and then, 
with an air of unaffected innocence and ſimplicity, 
turned round three times. This ceremony ſhe repeat- 
ed, with ſimilar circumſtances, on the other two parcels 
of cloth; and the whole being then preſented to Mr. 
Banks, the women went and ſaluted him ; in return for 
which extraordinary favours he made them ſuch pre- 
ſents as he thought would be moſt acceptable. In the 
evening the gentlemen of the fort were viſited by Qbe- 
rea, and Otheorea, her favourite female attendant, who 
was a very agreeable girl, and whom they were the 
more pleaſed to ſee, becauſe it had been reported that 
ſhe was either ſick or dead, 

This ceremony at firſt may have the appearance of 
indecency, but when it is obferved that it is a ſtate cu- 
ſtom, it mult tend, in ſome degree, to obviate all cen- 
ſure, | ; : 1 | 

The commodore having directed that divine ſervice 
ſhould be performed. on Sundays, the Engliſh officers 
were deſirous that ſome of the principal natives ſhould 
be preſent ; but before the time fixed on for beginning 
the ſervice arrived, moſt of them were oe home. Tu- 
bourai Tamaide and his wife were preſent, but though 
they behaved with much | decency, they made no en- 

uiries with reſpect to the ceremonies, and their bre- 
few were as little inquiſitive upon their return. 

The day thus began by the Engliſh was concluded in 
a very different manner by the natives, who, in every 
inſtance, indulged that licentious diſpoſition for which 
they are ſo remarkable. 


Captain Cook, Mr. Banks, and Dr. Solander, had 


determined on a viſit to Tootahah, but as he had re- 
moved to a place almoſt ſix miles ffom his former reſi- 
dence, it was almoſt evening before they arrived. They 
found the chief, as uſual, ſitting under a tree with a 
great crowd about him. Having made their preſents 
in due form, conſiſting of a yellow ſtuff petticoat, and 


other trifling articles, they were invited to ſupper, and 


to paſs the night there, The party conſiſted of ſix 
only ; -but the place was crouded with a greater num- 
ber than the houſes and canoes could contain. Among 
other gueſts were Oberea with her train of attendants. 
Mr. Banks having accepted a place in Oberea's canoe, 
left his companions in order to retire to reſt. Oberea 
had the charge of his clothes; but notwithſtanding her 
care they were ſtolen, as were alſo his piſtols, his pow- 
der horn, and ſeveral other things out of his pockets, 
An alarm was given to Tootahah, -in the next canoe, 
who went with Oberea in ſearch of the thief, leaving 
Mr. Banks with only his breeches .and waiſtcoat on. 
They ſoon returned, but without . ſucceſs. Mr. Banks 
thought proper to put up with the loſs at preſent, and re- 
tired a ſecond time to.reſt ; but juſt as he had com- 
poſed himſelf to ſleep, he was rouſed by ſome muſic 
and obſerved lights at a imall diſtance — the ſhore. 
He then aroſe to go and find his companions. As 


ſoon as he approached the lights he found the h 
Eaptain Took and three others of the bees | 


when he began to relate his misfortune to thent: 


they told him-in return, that they had loſt their ſtock- 


ings and jackets. In ſhort, Dr. Solander, who joined 


them the next morning, was the only one chat eſcaped 


* 


hcing robbed, 
Na. 


Tupia, 
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which had been 


Their cloaths, and the other things 
ſtolen, were never heard of after; but Mr. Banks got 
ſome cloaths of Oberea, in which he made a whimſical 
appearance. | N 4 

The neceſſary preparations, being made, the parties 
that were ſent out to make their obſervations on the 
Tranſit of Venus, for which the voyage was under- 
taken, had good ſucceſs, though they 
in their accounts of the contact. 

On the celebration of his majeſty's birth-day ſeveral 
of the Indian chiefs partook of the entertainment, and 
in turn drank his majeſty's health by the name of Ki- 
hiargo, the neareſt imitation they could produce of 
King George. 

A ſhort time before the departure of the Endeavour, 
two young marines one night withdrew themſelves from 
the fort, and in the morning were not to be met with. 
Notice having been given Yo next day that the ſhip 
would fail that or the enſuing day, as they did not re- 
turn, Captain Cook began to imagine that they deſign- 
ed to remain on ſhore ; but as he knew, in fuch a caſe, 
no effectual means could be taken to recover them 
without running a riſque of deſtroying the harmony 
ſubſiſting between the Engliſh and the natives, he re- 
ſolved to wait a day, in hopes of their returning of 
their own accord. But as aller the expiration of that 
time) they were ſtill miſſing, inquiry was made after 
them, when the Indians declared, that they did not 
propoſe to return, having taken refuge among the 
mountains, where it was impoſſible for them to be diſ- 
covered; and added, that each of them had taken a 
wife. In conſequence of this it was intimated to ſe- 
veral of the chiefs that were in the fort with the wo- 
men, among whom were Tubourai Tamaide, Tomio, 
and Oberea, that they would not be ſuffered to quit it 
till the deſerters were produced, They did not ſhew 
any ſigns of fear or diſcontent, but aſſured the captain 
that the marines ſhould be ſent back. In the mean 
time an officer was diſpatched in the pinnace to bring 
Tootahah on board N and he executed his com- 
miſſion without giving ahy alarm. Night coming on, 
captain Cook thought it not prudent to let the people, 
whom he had detained as hoſtages, remain at the fort ; 
he therefore gave orders to remove them on board, 
which greatly alarmed them all, eſpecially the females, 
who teſtified the moſt gloomy apprehenſions by floods 
of tears. Captain Cook eſcorted Oberea and others to 
the ſhip; but Mr. Banks remained on ſhore with ſome 
Indians, whom he thought it of leſs importance to de- 
tain. 


In the evening one of the marines was brought back 


by ſome of the natives, who reported, that the other, 
and two of our men who went to recover them, would 
be detained while Tootahah was confined. Upon this 


the officer was immediately ſent off in the long boat, 


with a ſtrong body of men, to reſcue the priſoners ; at 
the ſame time the captain told Tootahah, that it was 
incumbent on him to aſſiſt them with ſome of his peo- 
ple, and to give orders in his name, that the men ſhould 
be ſet at liberty; for that he would be expected to an- 
ſwer for the event. Tootahah immediately complied, 
and this party releaſed the men without the leaſt oppo- 


» ſition. ; 


At length they returned, but without the arms that 


had been taken from them when they were made priſon- 


ers: theſe, however, being reſtored ſoon after, the 
chiefs on board were allowed to return, and thoſe who 
had been detained on ſhore were alſo ſet at liberty. On 
examining the deſerters it appeared, that the Indians 


had told the truth, they having choſen two girls, with + 


whom they would have remained in the iſland. 

Among the natives who were moſtly with the Eu- 
ropean viſitors was Tupia, whoſe name has been often 
mentioned. He had been miniſter of Oberea when in 


the height of her power, which was now conſiderably 


on the decline, He was alſo the chief Tahowa, or 


prieſt of the iſland, and conſequently well acquainted 
with the religion of his country, as well of its cere- 


monie: 


iffered a little 
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monies as principles; to which he had added a know 


ledge of navigation, and an acquaintance of the nuta- 
ber and ſituation of the neighbouring iſlands. 

As the ſhip was about to depart, Tupia expreſſed a 
deſire to go with his Europeen friends, who thinking 
he would be uſeful to them in many particulars from 
his intelligence and accompliſhments, his requeſt was 
readily complied with. Tupia then went on fhore for 
the laſt time to bid a farewell to his friends, to whom 
he pave ſeveral preſents, as parting tokens of remem- 
brancc. | 

Nr. Banks being willing to obtain a drawing of the 
Morai, which Tootahah had in his poſſeſſion at E- 

arre his chief reſidence, Captain Cook accompanied 
bim thither, together with Dr. Solander. They im- 
me:liately, upon landing repaired to Tootahah's houſe, 
where they were met by Oberea and ſeveral others. 
A general underſtanding prevailed. Tupia came 
back with them, and they promiſed to viſit their Eu- 
ropean friends early the next day, as they were told 
the ſhip would then fail. 

Theſe friendly pevple accordingly came very early on 
board, and the ſhip was ſurrounded with a vaſt num- 
ber of canoes, filled with Indians of the lower ſort. 
Between eleven and twelve they weighed anchor ; not- 
withſtanding all the little miſunderſtandings between 
the Engliſh and the natives, the latter, who poſſeſſed 
a great fund of good nature and much ſenſibility, took 
their leave, weeping in an affectionate manner. As to 
Tupia, he ſupported i nſelt through this ſcene wich a 
becoming fortitude. Fears flowed from his eyes, it is 
true, but the effort that he m1de to conceal them did 
him an additional honour, He went with Mr. Banks 
to the maſt- head, and waving his hand to the canoes 
as long as they continued in ſight, took a laſt farewell 
of his country. Thus our voyagers left Otaheite, hav- 
ing continued there exactly three months. 


re It; 
SECTUND VOTAGE, 


The Reſolution and Adventure arrive at Otabeite; are in 
a critical fltuation. Tranſattion while they lay in Oa- 
tipiha Bay, alſo at MMilavai Boy. State of Agriculture 
in the country. Curious incidents. Embarkation of 
Omai on board the Adventure, Captain Furneaux, 
State of Otaheite when our navigators left it cn a ſe- 
cond voyage. 


n COOK failed on his ſecond voyage in 
the Reſolution, having under his command the 
Adventure, Captain Furneaux. The former, as ſoon 
as he was in ſight of Otaheite, came to and waited for 
the Adventure to come up with him, in order that the 
two ſhips might put into Oaitipiha bay to procure re- 
3 before they ſhould anchor in Matavai 

ay. | 

When the Adventure came up they made fail; the 
breeze ſoon began to fail them, which, being ſucceed- 
ed by a dead calm, they hoiſted their boats out to tow 
the ſhip off from a tremendous rock which they were 
approaching. But the impetuoſity of the tide rendered 
their utmoſt efforts ineffectual. The ſhip ſtruck at 
every fall of the ſea, and ſuch a dreadful ſurf broke 
under her ſtern as threatened momentary deſtruction, 
while all the horrors of ſhipwreck ſtared them in the 
face, The Adventure, however, very fortunately 
brought up cloſe upon the bow of the Reſolution with- 
out ſtriking. | | 

At length a ſlight breeze came off from the land, 
and the wide ceaſed to act ſo powerfully as before; fo 
that Captain Cook, at length, with the greateſt pains 
as well as exertion of unequalled ſkill, got her off 
the greatelt joy of the crew, after narrowly eſcaping 
being wrecked on the very ifland, they had but a few 
days before ſo ardently wiſhed to be at. The commodore 
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had given orders to all the boats to aſſiſt the Adven- 


ture; but before they reached her ſhe was under 


ſail. 

During the time they were in this perilous ſituation, 
a number of the natives were on board and about the 
ſhips. They ſeemed inſenſible of danger, diſcovering 
not the leaſt ſurpriſe, joy or fear, even while the veſſel 
was ſtriking, and quitted it a little before ſur- t wit] . 
out concern. . 

The next morning the ſhip anchored in Oatipiha 
Bay. It was evening before any enquiry was made by 
the natives of Tupia ; and when they heard of his/death 
and the cauſe of it, they did not feem to regret his 
loſs. Several people aſked for Mr. Banks, and other 
people who were at Otaheite with Captain Cook before. 
Our officers were informed by theſe people, that there 
had been a battle fought between the two kingdoms ; 
that Toutaha, the regent of the greater peninſula, was 
flain, and that Otoo reigned in his ſtead. 

In this battle fell Tubourai Tamaide. A peace was 
now eſtabliſhed between the two kingdoms. The com- 
modore receiving intelligence that Waheatow was come 
into the neighbourhood and wiſhed to fee him; he ac- 
cordingly went in company with Captain Furneaux. 
About a mile from the landing place they met the 
chief, advancing ro meet them with a numerous train, 
When the prince perceived the company he halted. 
He knew Captain Cook very well, as they had ſeen 
each other ſeveral times in 1769. He went at that 
time by the name of Terace, and took his father's name 
at his death, They found him fitting on a ſtool ; 
and as ſoon as the uſual ſalutation was over, he ſeated 
Captain Cook on the ſame ſtool with himſelf ; the reſt 
ſat on the ground, He enquired after ſeveral who 
had been on the former voyage, and feemed ſorry 


when told they muſt fail the next day; offering the 


captain, if he would ſtay, hogs in plenty. Captain 
Cook made him many preſentz, and ſtaid with him 
till morning. | 

The fick people on board the Adventure got much 
relief from the fruits they procured here. Many of 
them had been ſo ill as not to be able to move with- 
out aſſiſtance. 4 

Farly in the morning they put to ſea, and were 
accompanied by ſeveral canoes, who brought cargoes 
of fruit for ſale, which they difpoſed of. 

When they arrived at Matavai Bay, the decks were 
crouded with natives before they could get to anchor; 
almoſt all of them were acquainted with Captain Cook. 
Otoo their king and a great crowd were got together 
on the ſhore. Captain Cook was going on ſhore to 
pay him a viſit, but was told he was gone to Oparce in 
a fright ; which ſeemed very extraordinary to the cap- 
tain, as all others were much pleafed to ſee him, Ma- 
ritata, a chief was on board, and adviſed the captain to 
defer his viſit till next morning. The captain then ict 


out for Oparee, after having given directions to fetch 


tents for the reception of the ſick, &c. attended by 
Captain Furneaux, Maritata-and his wife, and ſome 
others. They were conducted to Otoo as ſoon as they 
landed, who ſat on the ground under a ſhady trec, 
with a great number of people round him. Captain 
Cook made him ſeveral preſents. After the ufual com- 
pliments had paſſed, his Otaheitan majeſty thought pro- 
per to depart, and was entertained as he went with bag, 
pipes and the ſeamen dancing. Some of his people 
danced alſo in imitation of the ſeamen, and performed 
their parts tolerably well. 

Next day the king Otoo came to pay his European 
friends a viſit, attended by a numerous train; he ſent 
before him two large fiſh, ſome hogs, fruit, and a large 
quantity of cloth. After much perſuaſion he came on 
board himſelf, accompanied by his ſiſters, a younger 
brother, &c. with many attendants, who all received 
preſents ; and when they had breakfaſted, carried them 
home to Oparee. Upon landing, an old lady, the mo- 


cher of Toutaha, met Captain Cook, ſeized him by 


both hands, and, weeping bitterly, told him that her 
2 | {on 
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Had not the 
4 his friend Toutaha were dead. the 
1 7 her from Captain Cook he muſt have join 
tations. 
<7 he 3 took a trip to Qparees grow Hh 
the morning, attended by ſome officers 10 gen a : 
men, and made the king ſuch preſents 2 a | + ny | 
before ſeen; one of them was a broad ſword ; a 


| intimidated, and 
ht of which he was very much intimidated, 
deltec it might be taken out of his ſight. With much 


perſuaſion, he was prevailed upon to ſuffer it to be put 


1 where it remained a very ſhort time, 
N an invitation to the theatre, where they 
were entertained with a dramatic piece, conſiſting 4 
comedy and dance. The ſubject they could not * 
find out; though they heard — mention o 
Captain Cook's name during the performance. 


hen this diverſion was over, the king deſired his 


aeſts to depart, and loaded them with fruit and fiſh. 
He ſent more fruit and fiſn the next morning. Captain 
Furneaux gave the king a male and female - goat. 
Captain Cook reſented him with three Cape ſheep, 
as it was his Jaſt viſit, With this preſent he was well 
pleaſed, though he had not much reaſon to be ſo, as 
they were all weathers ; this he was made acquainted 
with, Toutaha's mother again 4 herſelf to 
Captain Cook; but could not look upon him without 
ſhedding many tears. 5 
They determined to leave the iſland, and the king 
ſeemed much affected when Captain Cook told him 
of his reſolution. They . embraced each other ſeveral 
times and departed. | | 
When tie Þ 
the hogs promiſed, there came" with him Pottatou 


(the chief of the diſtrict of Attahounou), with his wife, 


to pay Captain Cook a viſit, and made him a preſent 
of two hogs and ſome fiſh. The lieutenant got like- 
wiſe two more hogs. As the wind was weſterly, they 
were obliged to diſmiſs their friends ſooner than they 
wiſhed ; but they were very well ſatisfied with their 
reception, 

Captain Wallis had planted ſeveral ſorts of garden- 
ſced and divers kinds of fruits, of which there were no 
remains when Captain Cook left the iſland on the for- 
mer voyage, On his arrival in 1773, he found none 
of the various ſeeds that had been ſown by Europe- 
ans had ſucceeded except pumpkins, and for theſe 
the natives had not, as may be well ſuppoſed, the leaſt 
eſteem. rr 45 | 

During the ſhip's ſtay at the iſland of Otaheite, Ter- 
vah, a ſenſible old chief, invited two of the gentlemen 
into his canoe, in which they accompanied him and his 
wife to the place of their reſidence, In their paſſage 
the old man aſked a variety of queſtions relative to the 


nature and conſtitution of the country, from whence. 


theſe wonderful ſtrangers came. He concluded that 
Mr. Banks, whom he had ſeen a few years before 
could be no leſs than the king's brother, and that Cap- 
tain Cook was high admiral. 
was given him was received with the greateſt marks of 
ſurpriſe and attention; but when he was told, that in 
England there were neither bread-fruit nor cocoa- nut 


trees, he ſeemed to think but meanly of it, after all its 


other advantages were circumſtantially enumerated. 


A ſhort time before the ſhips got under fail, a young 
man, whoſe name was Pores, came on board the Re. 


ſolution, and requeſted the commander to take him 


with him, which, as it was apprehemled he mi 
of occaſional ſervice, was ans __ e might be 


offered themſelves but were refuſed. Th 
propoſed by this youth were an axe and 
for his father, who was then on board. 


e only terms 


He had them 


accordingly, and they parted juſt as the veſſel was get- 


F pparent natural af-. 
This raiſed a doubt as to their conſanguinity ; | 


ting under fail, without the leaſt a 
fection- | 


which was confirmed by a canoe conducted by two more 


coming a long ſide, as they were ſtandin ˖ 
; le, | g out of the 
bay, and demanding the young man in the name of 


Otoo. 


— 


jeutenant returned who had been ſent for 


pute, numbers were killed on both ſides. 


The information that 


Many others 
a ſpike nail 


— 


LY 


> 
D T A H Hr. ON HIM A 600 


5 ) 
It now appeared that the whole was a trick deſigned 
to anſwer mercenary pupoſes; as the king was not in, 
the neighbourhood, and muſt be ignorant ot the mat 
ter. Pores, however, ſeemed at firſt undetermined. 
whether he ſhould go or ſtay, but ſoon inclined to the 
former. The commodore then declared if they would 
return the axe and ſpike nail, he ſhould go ; but they 
aſſured him they were on ſhore and then departed. 


The youth at laſt ſeemed pretty well ſatisfied, but could 


not refrain from tears, when he turned his back on his 
native country, > Bo | 

An Iriſh failor, who had ſettled a plan of eſcape with 
ſome of the natives, ſlipt over board with great ſecrecy, 
and juſt as the Reſolution was getting under. way, and 
being a good ſwimmer, made towards the ſhore; but 
he was diſcovered, purſued, and brought back. This 
man had been a ſailor in the Dutch ſervice, and, Cap- 
tain Cook had taken him on board the Endeavour at: 
Batavia, in his former voyage in 1774. It ſeems he 
had neither friends or relations to attach him to any 
particular part of the world; therefore his wiſh' to 
make this ſpot his reſidence was not very ſurpriſing j 
though it is highly probable, that if he had ſucceeded 
in his attempt, having been long accuſtomed to an 
active life, the inſipid uniformity of that for which he 
had changed it would have become intolerable. 

In the year 1767 and 1768, the iſland of Otaheite, 
as it were, ſwarmed with hogs and fowls; but at this 
time it was ſo ill ſupplied with theſe animals, that hardly 
any thing would tempt the owners to part with them; and 


the little ſtock they had ſeemed to be at the diſpoſal 


of their kings. When the veſſels lay at Oaitipiha Bay, 
in the kingdom of Tiarrabou, or leſſer Peninſula, our 

eople were given to underſtand, that every hog: and 
Fw belonged to Waheatoua; and chat all the n 


dom of Opoureonu, or the greater Peninſula, belonged 

to Otoo. While at this iſland they got only 24 hogs 
in 17 days; half of which came from the kings them- 
ſelves, and the other half they were inclined to think 


were ſold by their e 

They attributed the ſcarcity of hogs to two cauſes ; 
firſt, to the great number of theſe animals which had 
been conſumed, and carried away for ſtock, by the 
ſhips that had touched here of late years; ſecondly, to 
the frequent wars between the two, kingdoms. Two, 
they knew, had commenced ſince the year 1767 ; but 
now peace reigned among them, though they did not 


ſeem to entertain a cordial friendſhip for each other. 


Our people could not learn the occaſion of the late 
war, nor who were victorious in the conflict ; but they 
learnt, that in the laſt battle which terminated the diſ- 
f.O Toutaha, thei 41 1 

art of ureonu, Toutaha, their ver riend 
=_ Killed, and ſeveral other chiefs. - SY 05 : 
Such was the preſent ſtare of Otaheite, but the 
other iſlands, that is, Huaheine, Ulietea, and Otaha, 
which will be treated on in ſucceſſion, appeared in - 
more flouriſhing condition, than they were when firſt 


viſited ; ſince, which having enjoyed the bleſſings of 


peace, the people poſſeſs not only the neceſſaries, but 
many of the luxuries of life in great profuſion, _ * - 

Captain Furneaux, in September 1773, agreed to 
receive on board his, ſhip a young man named Omai, 


a native of Ulietea or Raietea, one of the Society Iſlands, 


where he had ſome property, of which he was diſ- 
poſſeſſed by the people of Bolabola. The two ſhips / 
ſeparating 1 | 
voyage of the Adventure was We to à much earli- 


in a ſtorm a few months afterwards, the 


er concluſion than that of the Reſolution ; Yor ſhe ar- 


rived at Spithead in July.followin 


Captain Cook at firſt did not think Omai a proper 


; perſon to bring to England; but, upon his arrival, was 
convinced of his error, and had the candor to ackhow- - 
 led$e; that he much doubted whether any others of the 
es would have given more generap ſatisfaction by 
his behaviour amongſt our 2 being of opinion, 
that the qualities of his he 

human nature. He is deſcribed as poſſeſſing a good 


and heart did honour to 


under- 


A NEW, ROYAL AND A 
and honeſt - principles, 


underſtanding, quick 'parts, 
which — him acceptable to the beſt company, 


: ich induced him to 

and a proper degree of pride, which une 
; 1 ſons of inferior rank; and 
avoid the company of per Tod paſſions in common 


that though, doubtleſs, he is in 

with — of the ſame age, as having judgment 
enough not to indulge them to an excels, e 
cipal patrons whilſt in England were the earl of Sand- 
wich, Mr. Banks and Dr. Solander. His noble pa- 
tron, then firſt lord of the admiralty, introduced him to 
his majeſty at Kew, and during his ſtay in England he 
was careſſed by many of the principal nobility. He 
naturally imitated chat eaſy and elegant politeneſs, 
which is prevalent among the great, And which is one 
of the ornaments of civilized ſocièty. Indeed, he 
adopted the manners, the occupations and amuſements 
of his companions in general, and gave many proofs of 
a quick perception, and a lively fancy. 4% 

t was remarked, however, that though Omai lived 
in the midſt of amuſements during his reſidence in Eng- 
land, his return to his native country was always in his. 
thoughts, and though he was not 'impatient to go, he 
expreſſed a ſatisfaction as the time of his return ap- 

oached. After a ſtay of two years, and having been 
inoculated for the ſmall-pox, he embarked with Cap- 
tain Cook on board the Reſolution, when ſhe was fitted 
out for another voyage, loaded with preſents from his 
ſevera} friends, and duly grateful for the Kind recep- 
tion and treatment he had experienced in this country. 

Such is the very candid and liberal account of this 
extraordinary Indian, reſpecting his conduct and beha- 
viour whilſt in England. We cannot, therefore, but 
expreſs concern on a review of ſome tranſactions at his 
return to his native country, which indicated a dege- 
neracy from the principles he was faid to poſſeſs. 


SECTION m. 
THIRD VOYAGE. 


Arrival of Captain Cook with the ReſYution and Diſgo- 
very under his command at Otaheite. Reception and 
tranſations relative to Omai. Divers entertaining 0c- 

curreuces, Cc. &c. 


APTAIN Cook ſailed on his third and laſt voy- 

age from Plymouth Sound in July 1776, in the 
Reſolution, having under his command the Diſcovery, 
Captain Clarke, who had been his ſecond lieutenant on 


board the former ſhip, in his ſecond voyage round the 


world. 


As upon the former, ſo on the preſent occaſion the 


commodore, on making the iſland of Otaheite, ſteered 


for Oaitipiha Bay, intending to anchor there, in order 


to procure ſome refreſhments from the S. E. parts of 
the aſland, before they failed to Matavai, where they 
expected their principal ſupply. As they approached 


the iſland they were attended by ſeveral canoes, each 


containing two-or three men: but being of the lower 
claſs.Omai took no particular notice of them, nor they 
of him. They did not know that he was one of their 
cquntrymen, though they had converſed with him for 
ſome time. At length a chief, whom Captain Cook 
had known before, named Ootee, and Omat's brother- 
in-law, who happened to be now at this corner of the 
iſland, and three or four others, all of whom knew 
Omai before he embarked with captain Furneaux, came 
on board: yet there was nothing in the leaſt tender or 
ſtriking in their meeting, -but, on the contrary, a per- 
fect indifference on both ſides, till Omai, conducting 


hig brother into the cabin, opened a drawer, and gave 
This circumſtance being ſoon » 


him a few red feathers, 
communicated to the reſt of the natives on deck, 


Ootec, who before would hardly, ſpeak to him, now 
begged, that they might be Tayos (friends) and ex- 
change names. Omi readily accepted of the ho- 


| 


ngur, and a preſent of red feathers ratified the agree- 


_"_— 
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ment. By way of return, Ootee ſent aſhore for a hog. 
It was evident, 2 to all preſent, that it was not 
the man, but his property, that they eſteemed. Had 
he not diſplayed his treaſure of red feathers, a com- 
modity of great eſtimation in the iſland, it is matter of 
doubt whether they would have beſtowed a ſingle co- 
coa-nut upon him. Such was Omai's firſt reception 
among his countrymen ; and though it was not ex- 
pected it would be otherwiſe, yet it was hoped, that 
the valuable ſtock of preſents, with which he had been 
poſſeſſed by the liberality of his friends in England, 
would be the certain means of raiſing him into conſe. 
uence, among the firſt perſons of rank throughout 
tis Society Illands. This, indeed, muſt have been 
the caſe, had he conducted himſelf with any degree of 
prudence ; but he paid little attention to the repeated 
advice of his beſt friends, and laid himſelf open to 
every impoſition. 
Through his means our people were informed by the 
natives who came off, that ſince Captain Cook laſt 
viſited this iſland in 1774, two ſhips had been twice in 


this bay, and had left animals there reſembling thoſe 


they had on board; but on a minute enquiry into par- 
ticulars they were found to conſiſt only of hogs, dogs, 
goats, a bull, and the male of another animal, which 
the natives ſo imperfectly deſcribed, that they could 
not conjecture what it was. Theſe ſhips, they ſaid, had 
come from a place called Reema, which was ſuppoſe] 
to be Lima, the capital of Peru, and that theſe Jace 
viſitors were conſequently Spaniards. They added, 
that the firſt time they arrived they built a houfe, and 
left behind them two prieſts, a boy or ſervant, and a 
fourth perſon whom they called Mateema, much fpo- 
ken of at this time; taking away with them, when they 
{ailed, four of the natives: that about ten months af- 
ter the ſame ſhips returned, Bringing back only two of 
the natives, the other two having died at Lima ; and 
that, after a ſhort ſtay, they took away the people they 
had left, but that the houſe they had erected was then 
ſtanding. 5 

So precarious and fluctuating was the ſtate of traffic 
and barter, that a quantity of feathers, which might be 
taken from the body of a tom- tit, would, early in the 
morning, have purchaſed a hog of forty or fifty pounds 
weight: but when the whole ſhip's crew were poſſeſſed 


of ſome of this precious article, it decreaſed above five 
hundred per cent. in its value in a few hours: however, 
the balance, even then, was conſiderably in favour of 
our people; and red feathers ſtill preſerved a ſuperio- 


rity over every other commodity. 


The ſhips had not long anchored before Omai's 


ſiſter came on board, to congratulate him on his arri. 
Val. 


It was pleaſing to obſerve, that, to the honour 
of both theſe relations, their meeting was marked with 


expreſſions of the tendereſt affection, more eaſily con- 
ceived than deſcribed. f 

Captain Cook having received a meſſage from Wa- 
heiadooa king of Tiarraboo, notifying his arrival, and 
requeſting he would come aſhore to meet him, Omai 
and thei captain prepared to make him a viſit in form. 
Omai, on this occafion, took ſome pains to dreſs him- 


ſelf, not after the manner of the Engliſh, nor that of 


Otaheite, or Tongataboo, or in the dreſs of any other 


country ; but in a ſtrange medley of all the habiliments 


and ornaments of which he was | poſſeſſed, Thus 
equipped, on landing, they firſt paid a viſit to Etary, 
an old chief, who being carried on an hand-barrow, 


accompanied them to a large building, where he was 
ſet down. Omai ſeated himſelf on one ſide, and the 
captain on the other, The young chief ſoon after ar- 
rived, attended by his mother and ſeveral principal 
men, who all ſeated themſelves oppoſite to their yiſitors. 
One who ſat near the captain we a ſhort ſpeech, con- 


. ſiſting of ſeperate ſentences, part of which was dictated 


by thoſe about him, Another, on the oppoſite ſide, 


near the chief, ſpoke next; Etary after him, and then 
Omai. The ſubjects of theſe orations were, Captain 
| Cook's arrival. The Reſolution took her old ſtatioñ in 


Matavai Bay. | It 
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Fain, from any one in either ſhip, ſuch valuable 
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1 inpoſſible to give an adequate idea of the joy, 
„Ach fe natives expreſſed on the occaſion. The 
ſhores every where re ounded with the name of Cook : 
not a child that could liſp Toote (the appellation they 

ave to Captain Cook) was filent. The manner where- 
bo theſe people expreſs their Joy is ſo different from our 
ſenſations, = were we to ice perſons ſtabbing them- 
ſelves with ſhark's teeth, till their bodies were beſmear- 
ed with blood, we ſhould think they were pierced 


with the moſt frantic deſpair, and that it would be al- 


moſt impoſſible to aſſuage their grief; whereas, beat- 
ing their breaſts, tearing their hair, and wounding their 


heads and bodies, are the moſt ſignificant ſigns of 
their gladneſs to ſee their friends. But, notwithſtand- 
ing this appearance of joy, and their affectation of li- 
berality, they ſoon diſcovered a mercenary diſpoſition 
totally centered in ſelf-intereſt. 

Soon after the arrival of the Europeans, Otoo, the 
king of the whole iſland, accompanied by a great num- 
ber of the natives, in their canoes, came from Opar- 
ree, his place of reſidence, and having landed on Ma- 
tavai Point, ſent a meſſenger on board, intimating his 
deſire to ſee Captain Cook there. The captain ac- 
cordingly went on ſhore, attended by Omai, and ſome 
of the officers. They found a vaſt multitude of peo- 
ple aſſembled on this occaſion, in the midſt of whom 
was the king, with his father, his two brothers, and 
three ſiſters. The captain ſaluted Otoo, and was fol- 
lowed by Omai, who kneeled and embraced his legs. 
Though Omai had prepared himſelf for this ceremony, 
by dreſſing himſelf in his beſt apparel, and behaved 
with great reſpe& and modeſty, yet very little notice 
was taken of him. He made the king a preſent of 
two yards of gold cloth, and a large taſſel of red fea- 
thers; and the captain gave him a gold laced hat, a 
ſuit of fine linen, ſome tools, a quantity of red feathers, 
and one of the bonnets worn at the Friendly Iſlands. 

This viſit being over, the king and all the royal fa- 
mily accompanied Captain Cook on board, followed 
by ſeveral canoes plentifully laden with all kinds of 
proviſions. Each family owned a part, ſo that the 
captain had a preſent from every one of them; and 
each received from him a ſeparate preſent in return. Not 
long after the king's mother came on board, bringing 
with her ſome proviſions and cloth, which ſhe divided 
between the captain and Omai, Though the latter was 
but little noticed at firſt by his countrymen, they no 
ſooner gained information of his wealth, than they be- 
gan to court his friendſhip. Captain Cook encou- 
raged this as far as lay in his power, being deſirous of 
* 1 with Otoo, ; 

Intending to leave all the European animal 

land, he thought Omai would he ble to ee ho - 
tives ſome inſtructions with regard to their uſe and 
management. But unfortunately Omai rejected his 
advice, and behaved in ſo imprudent a manner, that 
he ſoon loſt the friendſhip of Otoo, and of all the moſt 
conſiderable people at Otaheite. He aſſociated with 
thoſe of the loweſt claſs, whoſe ſole intention was to 
3 him; and if the Engliſh had not interfered, 
they would not have left him a ſingle article of an 

value. This conduct drew upon him the ill-will of the 
principal chiefs, who found that they could not ob- 
; re- 
7 boy were beſtowed by Omai on the loweſt of the 

Soon after the ſhips were moor aptai 
Omai took an hs on es pots OE = 
niſhment of the inhabitants, many W . f h rf 
followed him with loud acclamations. O 1 22 
their admiration the more, vas dreſſed TEL f f 4 
ſuit of armour, and was mounted and 61 
his ned : ; caparioned with 

rd and pike, like St, Georg : 
dragon, whom he ve Se going to kill the 

1 ry nearly re reſented; only that 


Omai had piſtols in his holſters, of which the bold ſaint 


A not "= uſe, Omai, however, made good uſe of 
ms; tor when the crowd became clamorous and 


troubl | | 
u Re he every now and then pulled out a piſ- 
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63 
tol, and fired it over them, which never failed to make 
them run away. BIG ATE gl 2 

During the ſtay of the ſhips in Matavai Harbour, 
the commanders, with the principal officers and gen- 
tlemen, embarked on board the pinnaces, which, on 
this occaſion, were decked in all the magnificence 
that ſilken ſtreamers, embroidered enſigns, and other 
gorgeous decorations could diſplay, to pay a viſit to the 
king at Oparree. Omai, to ſurpriſe them the more, was 
cloathed in a captain's uniform, and could hardly be 
diſtinguiſhed from a Britiſh officer. ; 

From Matavai to Oparree is about ſix miles; when 
the party arrived at the landing place, they were re- 
ceived by the marines then under arms. As ſoon as the 
company were diſembarked, the whole band of muſic 
ſtruck up a military march, and the proceſſion began. 
The road from the beach to the entrance of the pa- 
lace, (about half a mile) was lined on both ſides with 
natives from all parts, expecting to ſee Omai on horſe- 
back, as the account of his appearance on the other 
fide of the iſland, had already reached the inhabitants 
on this. Appearing-to them in diſguiſe, he was not 
known: they were not, however, wholly diſappointed, 
as the grandeur of the proceſſion exceeded every thing 
of the kind they had ever ſeen. The whole court were 
likewiſe aſſembled, and the king, with his fiſters, on 
the approach of Captain Cook, came forth to meet 
him. As he was perfectly known by them, ther firſt 
ſalutations were frank and friendly, according to their 
known cuſtoms; and when theſe were over, proper 
attention was paid to every gentleman in company, and 
that too with Tpoliteneſs quite unexpected to tobe who 
had never before been on this iſland, 

As ſoon as the company had entered the palace, and 
were ſeated, ſome diſcourſe paſſed between the king 
and Captain Cook; aſter which Omai was preſented 
to his majeſty, and paid him the uſual homage of a 
ſubject to a ſovereign of that country, which conſiſts 
of little more than being uncovered before him, and 
then entered into a familiar converſation on the ſubject 
of his travels. 

The Earees, or kings of this country, are not a- 
bove diſcourſing with the meaneſt of their ſubjects ; 
but Omai, by being a favourite of the principal men 
of the ſhips, was now conſidered as a perſon of ſome 
rank. The king, impatient to hear his ſtory, aſked 
him many queſtions, before he gave him time to an- 
ſwer one, He enquired about the King of England ; 
his place of reſidence ; his court; his attendants ; his 
warriors ; his ſhips of war; his moral; the extent of 
his poſſeſſions, &c. &c. Omai did not fail to mag- 
nify the grandeur of the Great King. He repreſented ' 
the ſplendour of his court by the-brillianey of the ſtars 
in the firmament ; the extent of his dominions, by the 
vaſt expanſe of heaven; the greatneſs of his power by 
the thunder that ſhakes the earth. He ſaid, this mo- 
narch had three hundred thouſand warriors every day 
at his command, and more than double that number of 
ſailors. That his ſhips of war exceeded thoſe at Ma- 
tavai in magnitude, in the ſame proportion as thoſe 
exceeded the ſmall canoes at Oparrec. 

His majeſty appeared all aſtoniſhment, and could not 
help interrupting him. He aſked, if what he ſaid was 
true: where the Great King could find people to na- 
vigate ſo many ſhips? And, if he could have men, 
where he could find proviſions for ſo large a multitude ? 
Ornai aſſured him, that in one city only there were 


more people than were contained in the whole group of 


iſlands ; that the country was full of large populous 
cities; notwithſtanding which proviſions were ſo plen- 
titul, that for a few pieces off yellow metal, like thoſe 
of which he had ſeen many, (meaning the medals 
given by Captain Cook to the chiefs) the Great King 
could purchaſe a quantity of proviſions ſufficient for 
the maintenance of a ſailor for a whole year. That 


in the country of the Great King, there were more than 
an hundred different kinds of four-footed animals, trom - 
the ſize of a rat, to that of a ſtage erected on an ordi- 
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fry canoe; and that all theſe animals were numerous 
in their ſeveral kinds, and propagated very faſt. 
Omai having, by this relation, obviated Otoo's 
doubts, adverted to his firſt queſtion. He ſaid the 
ſhips of war, in Pretanne, were furniſhed with poo- 
poos, (guns) each of which would receive the largeſt 
poo-poo his majelty Had yet ſeen, within it; that ſome 
carried an hundred and more of thoſe poo-poos, with 
ſuitable accommodations for a thouſand fighting men, 
and ſtowage for all kinds of cordage and warlike 
ſtores, beſides proviſions and water for a thouſand 
days; that they were ſometimes abroad as long, fight- 
ing with the enemies of the Great King; that they 
carried with them frequently, in theſe expeditions, poo- 
poos that would hold a ſmall hog, and which threw 
— globes of iron, of vaſt bigneſs, filled with fire 


and all manner of combuſtibles, and implements of 


deſtruction, to a great diſtance ; a few of which, were 
they to be thrown among the fleet of Otaheite, would 
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manner as they approached the palace, and were attend. 
ed by the king and royal family. The next morning 
Omai's mother, and ſeveral of his relations arrived 
Their meeting was too unnatural to be pgs Our 
people could not ſee a woman frantically ſtriking her 
face and arms with ſhark's teeth, till ſhe was all over 
beſmeared with blood, without being hurt; as it con. 
veyed no idea of joy to fecling minds, they never could 
be reconciled to this abſurd cuſtom. 

Our people had brought from the other iſlands {«. 
veral ſhaddock trees, which they planted here, and 
there appeared to them a probability of their ſuceced- 
ding, unleſs their growth ſhould be checked by the 
ſame idle curioſity which deſtroyed a vine planted at 
Ohaitipiha by the Spaniards. Many of the natives 
aſſembled to taſte the firſt fruits it produced; but being 
{till ſour, they conſidered it little better than poiſon, 
and trod it under foot. 

On a particular occaſion the captain attended Otoo 


to his father's, where he ſaw ſeveral people employed 
in dreſſing two girls with fine cloth after a very fingular 
faſhion. There were ſeveral pieces, one end of each was 
held over the heads of the girls, while the remainder ' 
was wrapped round their bodies under the arm-pits, 
The upper ends were then let fall, and hung in folds 


— —o—__ * 


ſet them on fire, and deſtroy the whole navy, were 
they ever ſo numerous. The king ſeemed more aſ- 
toniſhed than delighted at this narration, and ſuddenly 
left Omai, to join the company that were in conver- 
ſation with Captain Cook. By this time dinner was 
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nearly ready, and as ſoon as the company were properly 
ſeated, was brought in by as many tow-tows as there 
were perſons to dine; beſides theſe, the king, the two 
commanders, and Omai, had each of them ſeveral 
perſons of ſuperior rank to attend them. The 
dinner conſiſted of fiſh and fowl of various kinds, dreſſed 
after their manner ; barbicued pigs, ſtewed yams, and 
fruit of the moſt delicious flavour, all ſerved with an 
caſe, and regularity, that is ſeldom to be found at Eu- 
ropean tables, when the ladies are excluded from mak- 
ing part of the company. 

As ſoon as dinner was over, the gueſts were conduc- 
ted to the theatre; where a company of players were 
in readineſs to perform a dramatical entertainment. 

The drama was regularly divided into three acts: 
the firſt conſiſted of dancing and dumb ſhew ; the ſe- 
cond of comedy, which, to thoſe who underſtood the 
language, was very laughable; for Omai, and the na- 
tives, appeared highly diverted the whole time; the 
laſt was a muſical piece, in which the young princeſſes 
were the ſole performers. Between the acts ſome 
feats of arms were exhibited, by combatants with 
lances and clubs, 
upon the defenſive. He who made the attack bran- 
diſhed his Jance, and either threw, puſhed, or uſed it 
inſtead of his club. He who was upon the defenſive, 
ſluick the point of his lance in the ground, in an ob- 
lique direction, fo that the upper part roſe above his 
head ; and by obſerving the eye of his enemy, parried 
his blows, or his ſtrokes, by the motion of his lance, 
and it was rare that he was hurt by the club. If his 
antagoniſt ſtruck at his legs, he ſhewed his agility by 
jumping over the club ; and if at his head, he was 
no leſs nimble in crouching under it. Theirt dexte- 
rity conſiſted chiefly in the defence, otherwiſe the com- 
bat might have been fatal, which always ended in good 
humour. 

Theſe entertainments, which generally laſted about 
four hours, were really diverting. In the hornpipe 
they excelled the Europeans, for they had contortions 
of the face and muſcles to the nimbleneſs of the foot, 
that were inimitable, and would, in ſpite of our gravi- 
ty, provoke laughter ; their country dances were well 
regulated ; and they had others of their own, that are 
equal to thoſe of our beſt theatres: their comedy 
ſcemed to conſiſt of ſome ſimple ſtory, made laugh- 
able by the manner of delivery, ſomewhat in the ſtyle 


0 3h merry-andrews formerly at the fairs in Eng- 
and. 


The play being over, and night approaching, the 


commanders took their leave, after inviting the king 
and his attendants to dine aboard the Reſolution. 
They were conducted to the water-ſide, in the ſame 


One made the attack, the other ſtood 


to the ground, over the other, ſo as to bear ſome re- 
ſemblance to a circular hoop-petticoat : laſtly, round 
the ſides of all were wrapped ſeveral pieces of cloth, 
of various colours, which conſiderably increaſed the 
ſize ; it being five or ſix yards in circuit; and the 
weight of this ſingular attire was as much as the poor 
girls could ſupport. To each were hung two taames, 
or breaſt- plates, in order to eſtabliſh the whole, and 
give it a pictureſque appearance. Thus equipped, they 
were taken on board, together with ſeveral hogs, and 


a quantity of fruit, the whole being a preſent to the 


Engliſh commander from Otoo's father. 

Thoſe who are dreſſed in this manner are called 
atee ; but this ceremony is never performed except 
where large preſents of cloth are to be made. It ne- 
ver was ſeen practiſed upon any other occaſion ; but, 
both Captain Cook and Captain Clerke had cloth pre- 
ſented .to them afterwards wrapped round the bearers in 
the ſame manner, 

Captain Cook, excited by curiolity, went to ſeen an 
embalmed corpſe, near the reſidence of Otoo. On 
enquiry, it was found to be the remains of Tee, a chief 
well known to him, when he laſt viſited this iſland. 
It was lying in an elegant toopapaoo, in all reſpects 
ſimilar to that at Oaitipiha, in which the remains of 
Waheiadooa were depoſited. The body was found une 
covered within the toopapaoo, and wrapped up in cloth. 
At the captain's deſire, the perſon who had the care 
of it brought it out and placed it upon a kind of bier, 
ſo as to exhibit a perfect view of it. | 

The corpſe having been thus exhibited, they orna- 
mented the place with mats and cloths, diſpoſed in 
ſuch a manner as to produce a pleaſing effect. Th# 
body was entire in every part; putrefaction ſeemed 
hardly to be begun ; and not the leaſt diſagreeable 
imell proceeded from it ; though this was one of the 
hotteſt climates, and Tee had been dead above four 
months, There was, indeed, a ſhrinking of the mul!- 
cular parts and eyes, but the hair and nails were in 
their original ſtate, and the ſeveral joints were pli- 
able. 

On enquiry into the method of thus preſerving their 
dead bodies, our people were informed, that ſoon after 
they are dead, they are diſembowelled, by drawing 
out the inteſtines, and other viſcera, after which the 


whole cavity is ſtuffed with ctoth; that when any 


moiſture appeared, it was immediately dried up, and 
the body rubbed all over with perfumed cocoa-nut oil, 
which, frequently repeated, preſerved them ſeveral 
months; after which they mouldered away gradually. 
Omai told them, that the bodies of all their great men, 
who die a natural death are thus preſerved, and ex- 
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ublic view a conſiderable time after. At firſt 

12 Frhibited every Ane ds afterwards . _ 
vals become greater, and at laſt they are ſeldom to be 
m reſpe& of the 
So 1 — * 5 „ , and 
a round the plain of Matavai, to the aſtoniſhment of 
a vaſt train of ſpectators, who gazed upon them en; ” 
much ſurpriſe as if they had been p. ee » 
cattle were in good caſe and looked extremely m_ . 
What the captains had begun were repeated daily, 
by one or other of o_ e ; "a yet the curioſity 

natives continued unabated. 
* had ſeen and underſtood the uſe of theſe 
noble animals, they were exceedingly delighted with 
chem; and our people were of opinion chat they 
Lronveyed to them a better idea of the great. ſs of other 
nations, than all the novelties that had hitherto been 
jed among them. 

1 of the ſailors being very deſirous to. ſtay at 
Otaheite, Otoo intereſted himſelf M their behalf, and 
endeavoured to prevail on Captain Cook to grant their 
requeſt ; but he rejected peremptorily every application 
of that kind, though often repeated ; nor would he ſuf- 
fer any of the natives to enter on board, though many 
would have gladly accompanied the Europeans where- 
ever they intended to fail, and that too. after they 
were aſſured, that they never intended to viſit their 
country any more. Some of the women alſo would have 
followed their Ehoonoas, or Pretanne huſbands, could 
they have been permitted ; but the commander was 
equally averſe to the taking any of the natives away, 


as to the leaving his own people behind. 


The king, when he found he could not obtain his 
wiſhes in this reſpect, applied to Captain Cook for an- 
other favour, which was to allow our carpenters to 
make him a cheſt, or preſs, to ſecure the treaſures he 
had accumulated in preſents : he even begged that a 
bed might be placed in it, where he intended to ſleep. 
This requeſt the captain readily granted; and while the 
workmen were employed in making this uncommon 

iece of furniture, they were plentzifally ſupplied with 
Fabicued hog, and ſuch dainties as the country af- 


forded, ſo that they thought themſelves amply com- 


penſated for their pains. IS 

Captain Cook accompanied Otoo to Oparree; and 
before he left it, took a ſurvey. of the cattle and poul- 
try which he had conſigned to his friend's care. Every 
thing was in a promiſing way, and properly attended 
to. Two of the geeſe, and two of the ducks, were ſit- 
ting ; but the pea-hen and turkey hen had neither of 


, them begun to lay, He took four goats from Otoo, 


two of which he intended to leave at Ulietea, and to 
reſerve two for the uſe of any other ifands he might 
touch at in his paſſage to the north, 

Soon after Otoo came on board, and informed Can- 
tain Cook that he had got a canoe, which he defired 
he would take with him as a preſent from the Earee of 
Otaheite to the Eareerahie of Pretanne. The Captain 
was highly pleaſed with Otoo for this mark of his gra- 
titude. At firſt, he ſuppoſed it to be a model of one 
of their veſſels of war, but it proved to be a ſmall iva- 
hah, about 16 feet long. It was double, and proba- 


bly had been built for the purpoſe, and was decorated 


with carved work, like their canoes in general. It bein 
convenient to take it on board, the captain could only 
thank him for his good intention; but the king would 
have been much better pleaſed if his preſent could have 
been accepted. 3 

The following circumſtance, concerning Otoo, will 
ſhew that the people of this iſland are capable of much 
addreſs and art to accompliſh their purpoſes. Amon 
other things which the captain had at different . 
given to this chief, was a ſpying-glaſs: having been 
two or three days poſſeſſed of this glaſs, I 
grew tired of it, or diſcovered that it could not 
be of any uſe to him; he therefore carried it privately 
© Captain Clerke, telling him that he had got a pre- 
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he, perhaps, 


the greater was the proo 


ſent for him, in return for his friendſhip, which he 
ſuppoſed would be agreeable : © but (ſays Otoo) Toote 
muſt not be informed of this, becauſe. he wanted it, 
and I refuſed to let him have it. Accordingly he put 
the glaſs into Captain Clerke's hands, aſſuring him, at 
the ſame time, that he came honeſtly by it. Captain 
Clerke, at firſt, wiſhed to be excuſed from accepting it; 
but Otoo inſiſted that he ſhould, and left it with him. 
A few days after, he reminded Captain Clerke of the 


glaſs; who, though he did not wiſh to have it, was 


yet deſirous of obliging Otoo ; and thinking a few axes 
would be more acceptable, produced four, and offered 
them in exchange. Otoo immediately exclaimed, 
© Toote offered me five for it.” Well, ſays Captain 
Clerke, if that be the caſe, you ſhall not be a loſer by 
your friendſhip for me ; there are ſix axes for you. He 


. readily, accepted them, but again deſired that Captain 


Cook might not be made acquainted with the tranſac- 
tion, | 

By calms, and gentle breezes from the weſt, our 
people were detained here ſome time longer than Wy 
expected, during which the ſhips were crouded wi 


friends, and ſurrounded with canoes, for none of them 


would quit the place till they departed. At length, 
the wind came round to the eaſt, and they weighed an- 
chor. When the Reſolution and Diſcovery were under 
ſail, to oblige Otoo, and to gratify the curioſity of his 
people, ſeveral guns were fired, after which all friends, 
except his majeſty, and two or three more, took leave 
of their viſitors with ſuch lively marks of ſorrow and 
affection, as ſufficiently teſtiſied how much they re- 
gretted their departure. Otoo being deſirous of ſee- 
ing the Reſolution ſail, ſhe made a ſtretch out to ſea, 
and then in again immediately, when the king took his 
laſt farewell, and went aſhore in his canoe. It was 
ſtrictly enjoined the captain by Otoo to requeſt, in his 
name, the Eareerahie of Pretanne (meaning the king 
of England) to ſend him by the next ſhip ſome red 
feathers, and the birds which produced them; alfa. 
axes, half a dozen rfhuſkets, powder and ſhot, and by 
no means to forget horſes, 

The moft valuable things that Otoo received as pre- 
ſents from the Engliſh were left in the captain's poſ- 
ſeſſion till the day before they ſailed, the king declar- 
ing that they could be no where ſo ſafe. From the ac- 
quiſition of new riches, the inducements to pilfering 
muſt certainly have increaſed, and the chiefs were ſen- 
ſible of this from their being fo exceeding deſirous of 
having cheſts, The few that the Spaniards had left 
among them were highly prized ; 1 they were con- 
tinually aſking for others from our people. Locks and 
bolts were not conſidered as a ſuffieient ſecurity, ſo that 
it muſt be large enough for two people to ſleep upon, 
and conſequently guard it in the night. 

It may appear extraordinary, that no diſtinct ac- 


count could be obtained of the time when the Spani- 


ards arrived, the time they ſtaid, and when they de- 
parted. The more 7 was made into this matter, 
of che incapability of moſt 
of theſe people to remember, calculate, or note the 
time, when paſt events happened, eſpecially if for a 
longer period than eighteen or twenty months, It ap- 
peared, however, from the inſcription upon the croſs 
the Spaniards had ſet up, and by the information of the 
natives, that two ſhips came to Oaitipiha Bay in 1774, 
by long after Captain Cook left Matavai, which was in 
ay the ſame year, The live ſtock they left here con- 
ſiſted of one bull, ſome goats, hogs and dogs, and the 
male of another animal, which, according to informa- 
tion, was a ram, at that time at Bolabola. The hogs 
being large had already much improved the breed ori- 
ginally found upon the ifland, 8 were alſo plen- 
tiful, there being hardly a chief without them. 

The dogs that the Spaniards put aſhore were of two 
or three ſorts: had they all been hanged, inſtead of 
being left upon the iſland, . it would have been better 
for the natives, A young ram fell a victim to one of 
theſe animals, | 

wy Four 
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Four Spaniards remained on ſhore when their ſhips 
left the iſland, two of whom were prieſts, one a ſer- 
vant, and the other was much careſſed among the na- 
tives, who diftinguiſhed him by the name of Mateema. 


He ſeemed to have ſo far ſtudied their language, as to 
have been able to ſpeak it, and to have been indefati- 


gable in impreſſing in the minds of the Otaheitans ex- 
alted ideas of the greatneſs 'of the Spaniſh nation, and 
inducing them to think meanly of the Engliſh. 
With what views the prieſts remained on the iſland 
cannot eaſily be conceived. If it was their intention to 
convert the natiyes to the catholic faith, they certainly 
have not ſucceeded in a ſingle inſtance. It did not. ap- 


pear, indeed, that they ever attempted it; for the na- 


tives ſaid, they never converſed with them, either on 
this or any other ſubject. The prieſts reſided the whole 
time at Oaitiptha ; bu Mateema roved about continu- 
ally, viſiting many parts of the iſland, After he and 
his companions had ſtaid ten months, two ſhips arriv- 
ing at Otaheite took them on board, and failed in five 
days. Whatever deſigns the Spaniards might have on 
this iſland, their haſty departure. ſhewed-they had now 
laid them aſide. They endeavoured to make the na- 
tives believe, that they intended to return, and would 
bring them all kinds of animals, and men and women 
who were to ſettle on the iſland. Otoo, when he men- 
tioned this to Captain Cook, added, that if the Spani- 
ards ſhould return, he would not permit them to enter 
Matavai fort, which, he ſaid, belonged to the Eng- 
liſh. The idea pleaſed him; but he did not conſider 
that an attempt to complete it would deprive him of 
his kingdom, and his. people of their liberty. Tho' 
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this ſhews how caſily a ſettlement might be effected at 
Otaheite. 

As Captain Cook had received a viſit from one of 
the two natives of this iſland who had been taken to 
Lima by the Spaniards, it is ſomewhat remarkable that 
he never ſaw him afterwards, eſpecially as the captain 
received him with uncommon civility. ., It was imagine 
that Omai, from motives, of - jealouſy, had kept him 
from the captain, he being a traveller, who, in ſome 
degree, might vie with himſelf. - Captain Clerke, Who 
had ſeen the other man ſpoke of him as an inconſide- 
rable character; and his own countrymen, entertained 
the ſame epinion of him. In ſhort, thoſe two adven. 
turers ſeemed to be held in little or no eſteem. They 
had not been ſo fortunate, it is true, as to return home 
with ſuch valuable property as had been beſtowed upon 
Omai, whoſe advantages were ſo great from having 
been in England, that if he ſhould fink into his origi- 
nal ſtate of indolence, he has only himſelf to blame 
for it. 3 

Omai would not have behaved ſo inconſiſtently as 
he did in many inſtances, had it not been for his ſiſter 
and brother-in- law, who, together with a few ſelect 
companions, engroſſed him to themſelves, in order to 
ſtrip him of every article he poſſeſſed: and they would 
certainly have ſucceeded, if Captain Cook had not ta- 
ken the moſt uſeful articles of , his property into his 
poſſeſſion. The commodore diſappointed their farther 
views of plunder by forbidding them to appear at Hua- 


heine, while he continued at the Society Iſlands, to 


which, on his leaving Otaheite, he intended to direct 
his courſe, * 


„ 


3 


HESE iſlands compaſe a group of ſix in number, 

under the following names, by which they are 
called by the natives, viz. Huaheine, Ulietea, or Rai- 
etea, Bolabola, Otaha, Tubai and Mawrua, or Moroua. 
Capt. Cook, who firſt directed his courſe thitherin 1769, 
the inſtance. of Tupia, a very intelligent and accom- 
pliſhed Indian, who embarked with him on his depar- 
ture from Otaheite, gave them the general appellation 
of the Society Iflands, for cauſes which will appear in 
the ſequel. They lie contiguous between the latitude 
of 16 deg. 10 min. and 16 deg. 55 min. ſouth, and 
between the Jongitude of 150 deg. 57 min. and 152 
deg. welt. | / 

The luxuriant productions of theſe iſlands, and be- 
nevolent diſpoſition of the natives, are highly celebrat- 
ed by different voyagers. The country is repreſented 
as richly endowed by nature, and the people as poſſeſſ- 
ing an extreme liberality of mind, evinced in a more 
particular manner by their chearfully contributing to 
iupply the wants of ſuch navigators whom chance or 
delign might direct to their hoſpitable ſpot. 

Nor are they leſs friendly than munificent, as ap- 
peared from the very condeſcending aſſiduities ſhewn 
to their European viſitors, ſuch as carrying them in and 
out of the boats to prevent their catching cold from the 
turf wetting their fect; loading themſelves with the 
commodities they purchaſed, going into the water for 
any bird that had been ſhot, inviting our people to re- 
poſe in their dwellings, after the fatigue of an excur- 
lion, or being expoſed to the ſcorching” rage of the ſun, 
and many other acts equally laudable. | 

As the chiets of theſe iſlands in general are deſcended 
from the tame family, they naturally ſuppoſed that all 
thoſe of ſuperior rank on board the ſhip were allied, 
and particularly as they meſſed together, Hence, 


_— 
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whenever they paid a viſit to any of the chiefs, before 
their departure they were adopted? according to their 
reſpective ages, as father, brother or fon. In a word, 
their hoſpitality upon every occaſion appeared ſo di- 
ſtinguiſned, that it is mentioned as a virtue worthy not 
only of the warmeſt commendation, but preciſe imi- 
tation of the moſt civilized parts of the globe. The 
propriety, therefore, of the appellation given them by 
Capt. Cook is clearly evident. 
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SEETION 1. 
EU A HETN E 


HE iſland of Huaheine, diſcovered by Captain 

' Cook two days after his departure from Ota- 
heite, in 1769, lies in latitude 16 deg. 43 min. ſouth, 
and longitude 150 deg. 52 min. weſt. It is about 30 
leagues' diſtant from Otaheite, and about 20 miles in 
circumference, having a commodious harbour oa the 
weſt ſide. 

It is divided into two peninſulas joined by an iſth- 
mus, which at high water is overflowed: it ſeems to have 
been diſturbed by volcanoes; and the face of the coun- 
try reſembles that of Otaheite. f 


When the Endeavour was in ſight ſeveral canoes put 


off; but they appeared fearful of approaching the 
ſhip, till they ſaw Tupia, who totally removing their 
apprehenſions, they ventured to come along-ſide ; and, 
upon aſſurances of friendſhip, the king and queen 
went on board. They expreſſed aſtoniſhment at every 
thing that was ſhewn them, though, at the ſame time, 
they appeared ſatisfied with what was preſented to 
their obſervation, making no enquiry after any other 


objects, 
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© © guiſhing it from all the reſt, 


rocks into the plain, fo 


New Discovxärs.] | 
objects, notwithſtanding it was reaſonable to ſuppoſe 


that a in of ſuch utility and extent as the ſhip 


orded many curioſities, The ceremon 
XK names, 3 conſidered 2 * mark 
of friendſhip in theſe 2 r ay the king, 
Oree, and Captain ; 
wy to anchor * ſmall but fine harbour, 
in Cook went on f 
8 ſome other gentlemen, with Tupia and =o 
king. Various ceremonies then paſſed n 7 
king and our people, which were conſidered as a - 
of ratification of a treaty between the Engliſh and the 
I'S heine. 
Ng part of this iſland 1s very fertile, and abounds 
with bread- fruit and cocoa- nut trees; and its productions 
are more forward than thoſe at Otaheite. f 
The mountains here, as in the Society Iſlands in 
general, continually attract the vapours from the at- 
moſphere, and many rivulets deſcend from the broken 
that they are ſupplied with 
lenty of water, which contributes both to the comfort 
and health of the natives. #19 
The iſlanders take great pains with the cultivation of 
their cloth-tree, having drains made through beds of. 
earth to draw off the water, and the ſides neatly built 


up with ſtones; and in the drains they plant the arum, 
wh 


ich yields the yam they call aro. 2 
On the departure of the Endeavour from this iſland, 
the commander preſented the king with a ſmall plate of 
ewter, on which was inſcribed, © His Britannic Ma- 


eſty's Ship Endeavour, Lieutenant Cook, Commander, 


16th July, 1769. 


Many of the younger men of the natives, during the 


ſtay of the ſhip at this iſland, voluntarily offered to take 
their paſſage with the Commander for England. From 
the whole he ſingled out one called, by ſome, Oedidce, 
by others, Mahine. This Tour was a native of Bola- 
bola, and a near relation of O-Poony, the king of that 
iſland and conqueror of ſeveral adjacent ones. He is 
deſcribed as poſſeſſing mental and perſonal accompliſh- 
ments, which endeared him to the people in general 
on board the ſhip>— 

When Captain Cook directed his courſe to the ſouth- 
ward, and arrived in 62 degrees latitude, Mahine ex- 
preſſed his ſurpriſe at ſeveral little ſnow and hail ſhow- 
ers on the preceding days, ſuch phœnomena being 


utterly. unknown in his country. The appearanre of 


white ſtones, which melted in his hand, was altogether 
miraculous in his eyes; and though pains were taken 
to explain to him that cold was the cauſe of their forma- 
tion, his ideas on that ſubject did not ſeem to be very 
clear. A very heavy fall of ſnow ſurpriſed him more 
than ever; and after long conſideration of its ſingular 
qualities, he ſaid he would call it white rain when he 
got back to his own country. In fine, it was with dif- 
ficulty he was perſuaded to believe that ſhow and ice 


were only freſh water, till he was ſhewn ſome congealed 


in a caſk on the deck. He ſtill, however, declared that 
he would call this © the white land,” by way of diſtin- 


He had collected a number of little flender twigs, 
which he carefully tied in a bundle, and made uſe of 
inſtead of a journal : for every iſland he had ſeen and 


viſited after his departure from the Society Iſlands, he 


had ſelected a little twig, fo that his collection, by this 
time, amounted to about nine or ten, of which he re. 
membered the names perfectly well, in the ſame order 
as he had ſeen them; and the white land, or «whennua 
teatea, was the laſt, He enquired fre uently how many 
other countries they ſhould meet with in their way to 
England, and formed a ſeparate bundle of them, which 


he ſtudied with equal care as the firſt. 


0 3 e upp the antarctic circle, 
carce funk below. the horizon, ahine was ſt 

with the greateſt aſtoniſhment at 5 e. ee 
would ſcarcely believe his ſenſes ; all the endeavours 
uſed to explain it to him miſcarried, and he aſſured the 
OY he deſpaired of finding belief among 
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where the ſun 


ſhore, accompanied by Mr. 
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his countrymen, when he ſhould go back to recount 
the wonders of congealed rain, and of perpetua) 
day. + | eb? 

T he approach of winter led Captain Cook once more 
to ſeek the refreſhments of milder climes, and there- 
fore determining on a viſit to the Society Iflands, made 
Otaheice in his paſſage, where Mahine met with 
ſeveral of his relations, and married the daughter of a 
chief of the diſtrict of Matavai. Unfortunately the 
ceremony performed on this occaſion was not obſerved 
by any of the ſhip's company, who could convey any 
kind of idea of it : a petty officer, indeed, who was pre- 
ſent, reported, that a number of ceremonies were per- 
formed which were extremely curious, but could not 
relate any one of them, ſo that this intereſting particu- 
lar, reſpecting the manners of theſe people, remains 
entirely unknown, Mahine embarked with Captain 
Cook for Huaheine, leaving, as ſuppoſed, his new- 
married wife at Otaheite ; 2 no key mention is 
made of her. ace 4 

He would willingly have proceeded for England, had 
he had the leaſt hopes given him of ever returning to his 
native home ; but, as Captain Cook could not promiſe, 
or even ſuppoſe, that more Engliſh ſhips would be 
ſent to theſe iſlands, Mahine choſe to remain in his 
native country; but he left the ſhip with regret, fully 
demonſtrative of the eſteem he bore to the Engliſh. 

Words cannot deſcribe the anguiſh that appeared in 
this young man's breaſt. when he went away. He look- 


ed up at the ſhip, burſt into tears, and then ſunk down 


into the canoe, Juſt as he was going out of the ſhip, 


he made a requeſt to Captain Cook, with which he 


complied, and then gave him a certificate of the time 
he had been on board, and recommended him to the 
notice of thoſe who might touch there after him. 

When Captain Cook viſited this iſland on his ſecond 
voyage with the Reſolution and Adventure under his 
command, the former anchored in 24 fathoms water, 
but the latter got on ſhore on the north ſide of the 
channel, though ſhe was happily got off again without 
receiving any damage. The natives received our peo- 
ple with the utmoſt cordiality. 

Capt. Cook was informed that Oree was till alive, 
and waited to ſee him. The commanders, with o- 
thers, went to the place appointed for the interview. 
The chief had carefully perſerved the piece of pewter, 
with an inſcription on it, which Captain Cook had pre- 
ſented him with in 1769, together with a piece of 
counterfeit Engliſh coin, which, with a few beads, were 
all in the ſame bag the captain made for them ; theſe 
the chief ſent on board, This part of the ceremony 
being over, our party were deſired by their guide to 
decorate three young planxain trees with nails, looking- 
glaſſes, beads, medals, &c. With theſe in their hands 
they landed, and were conducted through the multi- 
tude. They were directed to fit down a few paces be- 
fore the chief, and the plantains were laid one by one 
before him. They were told that one was for the Dei- 
ty, another for the king, and a third for friendſhip. 
This being done, the king came to Captain Cook, 
fell on his neck, and kiſſed him. A great effuſion of 
tears fell down the venerable cheeks of this old man; 
and if ever tears ſpoke the language of the heart, ſurely. 
theſe did. Preſents were mule to all his attendants 
Captain Cook regarded him as a father, 
and therefore preſented him with the moſt valuable ar- 
ticles he had. | a 

The commander on going on ſhore after breakfaſt, 
learnt that one of the inhabitants had been very inſo- 
lent and troubleſome. The man was ſhewn to him, 
equipped in his war habit, with a club in each hand. 
The captain took theſe from him, as he perceived him 
bent on miſchief, broke them before his face, and o- 
bliged him to retire. Being informed that this mari 


was a chief, he became a little ſuſpicious of him, and 
ſent for a guard. About this time a gentleman had 
gone out to collect plants alone; two men aſſaulted 
him, and ſtripped him of every thing but his trowſers ; 
| S: | * ; luckily 


luckily they did him · no harm, 
ſeveral times with his own hanger. 
when they had done this, and another of the natives 


brought a piece of cloth to cover him. 


though they ſtruck him 
They made off 


This gentleman preſently appeared at the trading- 
lace, where a number of the natives were aſſembled, 
who all fled at ſeeing him. Captain Cook perſuaded 
ſome of them to return, aſſuring them that none ſhould 
fuffer who were innocent. When the king heard this 
complaint, he and his companions wept bitterly ; and 
as ſoon as his grief was aſſuaged, he made a Jong ha- 
rangue to the people, telling them the baſeneſs of ſuch 
actions, when the captain and his crew had always be- 
haved ſo well to them. He then took a very particu- 
lar account of all the things the gentleman had Joſt, 
and promiſed they ſhould be returned, if it was in his 
power to find them. After this, he deſired Cap- 
tain Cook to follow him to the boat, but the people 
being apprehenfive of. his ſafety, uſed every argument 
to diſſuade him from it. It is impoſſible to deicribe 
the grief they expreſſed in the intreaties they uſed ; 
every face was bedewed with tears, and every mouth 
was filled with the moſt diſſuaſive arguments. Oree 


was deaf to them all, and inſiſted on going with the 


captain ; wherythey both were in the boat, he deſired 
it might be put off. The only perſon who did not op- 
- pofe fis going, was his ſiſter, and ſhe ſhewed a mag- 
nanimity of ſpirit equal to her brother. 

Peace was now perfectly re-eſtabliſned, proviſions 

ured in from all quarters, the gentleman's coat and 
Le were returned, and thus ended theſe trouble- 
ſome tranſactions. 

The captains, Cook and Furneaux, went to pay their 
Farewell to Oree, and preſented him with things both 
valuable and ufeful, They left him a copper-plate with 
this inſcription, “ Anchored here his Britannic Majeſ- 
ty's ſhips Reſolution and Adventure, September, 177 3.” 
Having traded for ſuch things as were wanted, they 
took their leave, which was very affectionate. On return- 
ing to the fhips, they were crouded, as on arrival, with 
canoes filled with hogs, fowls, &c. Soon after they 
were on board, the king came and informed them that 
the robbers were taken, and deſired them to go on 
ſhore in order to behold their exemplary puniſhment. 
This they would willingly have done, but were pre- 
vented by the Adventure's being out of the harbour, 
and the Reſolution under fail. 

The good old king ſtaid with them till they were 
near two miles out at ſea, and then, after taking ano- 
ther affectionate leave, parted. During their ſhort 
ſtay at the ſmall but fertile iſland of Huaheine, they 
pxocured upwards of 300 hogs, beſides fowls and fruit 
in great abundance. | . 

The Reſolution and Diſcovery, on Captain Cook's 
third voyage, anchored. on the 12th of October, 1777, 
at the northern entrance of Owherre harbour, ſituated 
on the weſt ſide of this iſland. Omai, in his canoe, 
entered the harbour juſt before them, but did not 
tand; and though many of his countrymen crouded to 
ſee him, he. did not take much notice of them. Great 
numbers alſo came off to the ſhips, infomuch that they 
were greatly incommoded by them, 

The next morning, all the principal people of the 
iſland repaired to the European ſhips agreeable to the 
wiſhes of the commodore, as it was now time to ſettle 
Omai, and he ſuppoſed that the preſence of theſe chiefs 
would enable him to effect it in a ſatisfactory man- 
ner. But Omai now ſeemed inclined to eſtabliſh him- 
ſelf at Ulietea; and if he and Captain Cock could have 
agreed with reſpect to the mode of accompliſhing that 
deſign, the latter would have conſented to adopt it. 
His father had been deprived by the inhabitants of Bo- 
labola, when they ſubdued: Ulietea, or ſome land in 
that iſland; and the captain hoped he ſhould be able 
to get it reſtored to the fon without difficulty. For 
this purpoſe, it was neceſſary that Omai ſhould be 
upon friendly terms with thoſe wha had become maſters 


ot the ifland ; but he would not liſten to any ſuch pro- 
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there. 


poſal, and was vain enough to imagine that the captain 
would make uſe of force to reinſtate him in his for- 
feited lands; FL OE Na 

This pre poſſeſſion preventing his being fixed at Uli. 
etea, the captain began to conſider Huaheine as the 
more proper place, and therefore determined to ayay 
himſelf of the preſence of the chief men of that iſland, 
and propoſe the affair to them. | | 

The ſhips were no leſs crouded with hogs, than with 
chiefs, the former being poured in faſter than the but- 
chers and ſalters could diſpatch them. Indeed, for ſe- 
veral days after arrival, ſome hundreds, great and ſmall, 
were brought on board; and, if any were refufed, they 
were thrown into the boats and left behind. 

The captain prepared to make a viſit in form to 
Taireetareea, the Earee rahie, or then reigning king 
of the 3ſland, Omai, who was to accompany him, 
dreſſed himſelf very properly on the occaſion,” and pro- 
vided a handſome prefent for the chief himſelf, and 
another for his Eatooa. Their landing drew moſt of 
the viſitors from the ſhips, ſo that the concourſe” of peo- 
ple became very great. | 

The captain waited ſome time for the king ; but 
when he appeared, he found his preſence might have 
been diſpenſed with, as his age did not exceed ten years. 
Omai, who ſtood at a little diſtance from the circle of 
great men, began with making his. offerings to the gods, 
which conſiſted of cloth, red feathers, &c. Another 
offering ſucceeded, which was to be. given to the god; 
by the young chief; and after that, ſeveral other tufts 
of red feathers were preſented. The different articles 
were laid before the prieſt, being each of them de- 


livered with a kind of prayer, which 'was ſpoken by 


one of Omar's friends, though in a great meaſure dic- 
tated by himſelf, In theſe prayers he did not forget his 
friends in England, nor thoſe who had conducted him 
ſafe back to his native country. The Earee rahie or 
Pretanne, (king of Great Britain,) the Earl of Sand- 
wich, Toote (Captain Cook,) Tatee (Captain Clerke,) 
were mentioned in every one of them. Theſe offer- 
ings and prayers being ended, the prieſt took each of 
the articles in order, and, after repeating a conclud. 
ing prayer, ſent every one of them to the Morai. 
After the performance of theſe religious rites, Omai 
ſeated himſelf by the Captain, who beſtowed a preſent 
on the young prince, and- received another in return. 
Some arrangements were then agreed upon, relative to 


the mode of carrying on the intercourſe between our 


people and the natives. The eſtabliſhment of Omi 
was then propofed to this aſſembly of chiefs. They 
were informed, that the Engliſh had conveyed him into 
their country, where he was well received. by the great 
king of Pretarme, and his Earees; and then had been 
treated, during his whole ſtay, with all the marks of 
regard and affection; that he had been brought back 
again, enriched with a variety of articles, which, it was 
hoped, would be highly beneficial to his countrymen; 
and that, beſides the two horſes which were to con- 


tinue with him, many other new and ufeful animals 


had been left at Otaheite, which would ſpeedily mul- 
tiply, and furniſh a ſufficient number for the uſe ot 
alb the neighbouring iſlands. They were then given 70 


under ſtand, it was the commodore's earneſt requeſt, 


that they would give his friend, Omai, a piece of land, 
upon which he might build a houſe, and raiſe proviſions 
for himſelf and family; adding, that if he could not 
obtain this at Huaheine, either by donation or purchaſe, 
he was reſolved 17 carry him to Ulietea, and ſettle him 


It was obſerved that this concluſion ſeemed to gain 
the approbation of all the chiefs ; and the reaſon was 
obvious, Omai had flattered himſelf, that. the captain 
would uſe force in reſtoring him to his father's. poſ- 
ſeſſions in Ulietea; and he had vaunted himſelf on this 
ſubject arnong ſorne chiefs, at this meeting, who no 
expected that they ſhould be aſſiſted by our people in 
an invaſion of Ulietea, and driving the Bolabolans cut 
of that iſland. og 
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1. being proper; therefore; that they ſhould be un- 
1 da, particular, the captain, with * 
ſignified to them, in the moſt deciſive manner, that nc 
would neither give them any aſſiſtance in ſuch an en- 
terprize, nor even ſuffer it to be put in ere | 
while he remained in their ſeas and that, if Omai el- 
tabliſhed himſelf in U lietea, he ſhould be introduced 
as a friend, and not forced upon the people of Bolabola 

ir conqueror. 

. This "petemptory declaration immediately gore a 
new turn to the ſentiments of the council ; one of whom 
expreſſed himſelf to this effect : that the whole iſland 
of Huaheine, and whatever 1t contained, were Cap- 
tain Cook's, and therefore he might diſpoſe of 
what portion he pleaſed to his friend : but, though O- 
mai ſeemed much pleaſed at hearing this, he deſired 
them to mark out the ſpot, and likewiſe the exact 
quantity of land, which they intended to grant for the 
ſettlement. Upon this, ſomg chiefs, who had retired , 
from the aſſembly, were ſent for, and after a ſhort 
conſultation, the commodore's requeſt was ainanimouſly 
complied with, and the ground immediately fixed upon, 
adjoining to the houſe where the preſent meeting was 
held. It extended along the ſhore of the harbour near 
200 yards ; its depth, to the bottom of- the hill, was 
ſomewhat more; and a proportionate part of the hill 
was comprehended in the grant. | 

In order to give him a conſequence, Captain Cook 
rode with Omai on horſeback, followed by the natives, 
who, attracted by the novelty of the ſight, flocked 
from the moſt remote parts of the iſland to be ſpecta- 
tors. | | ve 

Orders were given, during the ſtay of the ſhips in 
this harbour, to carry the bread on ſhore to clear it of 
vermin. The number of cock-roaches that infeſted 
the ſhip at this time is almoſt incredible. The damage 
ſuſtained by them was very conſiderable ; and every at- 
tempt to deſtroy them proved fruitleſs. If any kind 
of 0d was expoſed for a few minutes, it was covered 
with theſe noxious inſects, who ſoon pierced it full of 
holes, ſo that. it reſembled a honeycomb. 

The natives were ſo fond of ink that they ſucked it 
out of the writing on the labels faſtened to different ar- 
ticles ; and the only thing that preſerved books' from 
their ravages, was the cloſeneſs of the binding, which 
prevented theſe voracious deſtroyers from inſinuating 
themſelves between the leaves. | N 
Ihe affair being ſettled between the commodore and 


the chief, the carpenters and caulkers were ordered on 


ſhore to erect a houſe for Omai, wherein he might ſe- 
cure the various European commodities that he had in 
his poſſeſſion: at the ſame time others of our people 
were employed in making a garden for his uſe, plant - 
ing vines, ſhaddock, melons, pine- apples, and the 
ſeeds of various kinds of vegetables; all which were 
in a flouriſhing ſtate before their departure from the 
iſtand. | | . 
Omai began now to pay a ſerious attention to his 
own affairs, and heartily repented of his ill-judged pro- 
digality at Otaheite. He was now the only rich man in 
the kingdom; and being maſter of an accumulated 
quantity of a ſpecies of treaſure, which his countrymen 
could not create by any art or induſtry of their own, it 
was natural, therefore, to imagine, that while all were 
deſirous of ſharing this envied wealth, all would be 
ready to join in attempts to ſtrip its ſole proprietor. 
As the moſt likely means of preventing this, Captain 
Cook adviſed him to diſtribute ſome of his moveables 
among two or three of the principal chiefs ; who, on 
being thus gratified, might be induced to favour him 
with their patronage, .and ſhield him from the injuries 
of others. Omai promiſed to follow this advice, and 
before our people failed this: prudent ſtep was taken, - 
The captain, however, not confiding wholly in the 
operations of gratitude, had recourſe ro the more for- 
cible and effectual motive of intimidation, taking every 
opportunity of notifyiig to the inhabitants that it was 
intention to make another viſit to their iſland, after 
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having been abſent the uſual time; and that if he did 
not find his friend in the ſame ſtate of ſecurity in which 
he ſhonld leave him at preſent; all thoſe who had been 
his enemies might expect to become the objects of his 
reſentment. | ny 5 | ; 5 
The intercourſe of trade and friendly offices between 
the Engliſh and the inhabitants of Huaheine was inter- 
rupted ; for, in the evening, one of them found means 
to get into Mr. Bayley's obſervatory, and carry off a 
ſextant unobſerved. Captain Cook was no ſooner in- 
formed of this theft, than he went aſhore, and deſired 
Oraai to *pply to the chiefs to procure reſtitution. He 
accordingly made application to them, but they took 
no ſteps towards recovering the inſtrument, being more 
attentive to a beeva that was then exhibiting, till the 
captain ordered the performers to deſiſt. Being now 
convinced he was in earneſt, they began to make ſome 
enquiry after the delinquent, who was fitting in the 
midſt of them, with ſuch marks of unconcern, that 


the captain was in great doubt of his being guilty, par- 


ticularly as he denied it, Omai affuring him this was 
the perſon, he was ſent oh board the Reſolution, and 
put 1n irons. This raiſed a univerſal ferment among 
the iſlanders, and the whole body fled with precipita- 
tion. . The priſoner being examined by Omai, was with 
ſome difficulty brought to confeſs where he had con- 
cealed the ſextant, and it was brought dock ne the 
next morning. After this, the natives reco red from 
their conſternation, and began to gather about the Eng- 
liſh as uſual. As the thief appeared to be a ſhameleſs 
villain, the commodore puniſhed him with greater ſe- 
verity than he had ever done any former culprit ; for, 
beſides having his head and beard ſhaved, he ordered 
both his ears to be cut off, and his eye-brows to be 
fleed, than which no puniſhment could have ſubjected 
him to greater diſgr ce. In this bleeding condition he 
was ſent on ſhore, and expoſed as a ſpectacle to inti- 


midate the people from meddling with what was not 


their own. The natives looked with horror upon the 
man, and it was eaſy to perceive that this act gave them 
general diſguſt: even Omai was affected, though he 
endeavoured to juſtify it, by telling his friends, that it 
ſuch a crime had been committed in the country where 
he had been, the thief would have been ſentenced to 
loſe his life. But, how well ſoever he might carry off 
the matter, he dreaded the conſequences to himſelf, 
which, 1n part, appeared in a few days, and were pro- 
bably more ſeverely felt by him ſoon after the departure 
of the ſhips. | | 

A general alarm was fpread, occaſioned by a report, 
that one of our goats had been ſtolen by the before- 
mentioned thief ; and though, upon examination, every 
thing was found ſafe in that quarter, yet it appeared 
that he had deſtroyed and carried off from the grounds 
of Omai ſeveral vines and cabbage plants; that he had 


publickly threatened to put him to death, and to ſer fire 


to his houſe as ſoon as his European friends ſhould quit 
this place. To prevent his doing any farther mifchief, 
the captain ordered him to be feized, and confined again 
on board the ſhip, with a view of carrying him off the 
iſland ; and this intention ſeemed to give general ſatis- 
faction to all the chiefs, He was a native of Bolabola; 
but there were too many of the people here ready to 
co-operate with him in all his defigns. | 


Their Earee rahie was but a child; and it was not 
obſerved, that there was an individual, or any fet of 
men, who held the "reins of government for him; fo 
that whenever any miſunderſtanding occurred between 
the Engliſh and the natives, they never knew, with fuf- 
ficient preciſion, to whom it was neceſſary to apply, in 
order to effect an accommodation, or procure redreſs. 
Early in the morning, five days after his impriſonment, 
the Bolabola-man found means to eſcape from his con- 
finement, and out of the ſhip, carrying with him the 
ſhackle of the bilboo-bolt that had been put about his 
leg, which was taken from him as ſoon as he arrived 
on ſhore, by one of the chiefs, and given to Omai, 
who went with all expedition on board the ſhip, to 


inform 


A 


finally ſeparated from his Engliſh friends. 


all of them ſuperior to himſelf in 
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inform the captain, that his mortal enemy was again 
let looſe upon him. 
Our people were p 
quent who eſcaped h 


thought by ſome 
ſelf 1 Aer when he would revenge the 


uppoſed indignity by open or ſecret attacks upon O- 
on whoſe reuſe bein nearly finiſhed, many of his 
moveables were carried on ſhore. Among other ar- 
ticles was a box of toys, which greatly 1 
azing multitude ; but as to his plates, diſhes, drink- 


leaſed at hearing that the delin- 


ad gone over to Ulietea ; but it 


furniture among the Crew of the ſhips; and received 
from them in return, hatchets, and other implements, 
which had a more intrinſic value in this part of the 
world. 5 

Among the numerous preſents beſtowed upon him 
in England, fireworks had not been omitted; ſome 
of which were now exhibited, before a great number 
of people, who beheld them with agmixture of pleaſure 
and fear. Thoſe that remained were put in order, 
and left with Omai, purſuant to their original deſti- 
nation, 

Preparations were now made for departure from Hu- 
aheine, and-every thing taken off from the ſhore ex- 


.” cept a goat big with kid, a horſe and a mare, which 


were left in the poſſeſſion of Omai, who was now to be 
They 
ave him alſo a boar and twp ſows, of the Engliſh 
Ee ; and he had two ſows of his own. The horſe 
had covered the mare at Otaheite ; ſo that the intro-” 
duction of a breed of horſes into theſe iſlands has pro- 


invited the two captains, and moſt of the officers of 
both ſhips to dine with him; on which occaſion his 


table was plentifully ſpread with the beſt proviſions that 


the iſland could afford. 
Omai, thus powerfully ſupported, went. through the 


fatigues of the day better than could have been ex- 
pected from the deſpondency that) appeared in his 


countenance, when firſt the company began to aſſem- 
ble, Perhaps his awkward ſituation, between half 
Indian preparations, might cantribure not a little to 
embarraſs him; for having never before made an en- 
rertainment himſelf, though he had been a partaker at 
many both in England and in the iſlands, he was yet 
at a Jos to conduct himſelf properly to fo many gueſts, 
int of rank, though 
he might be ſaid to be ſuperior, in point of fortune, to 


moſt of the chiefs preſent. 


Nothing, however, was wanting to impreſs the in- 
habitants with an opinion of- his e e The 
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he only intended to conceal him- || 


—_— * 


tended as ſpectators, diſperſed, without the leaſt dit. 


order. | . 
Before they ſet fail, the commodore cauſed the fol- 


lowing inſcription to be cut in the front of Omai's 
houſe. | 


Georgius tertius, Rex, 2 Novembris, 1777, 


Reſolution, Fac. Cook, Pr. — 


Naves 4 Diſcovery, Car. Clerke, Pr. 


The commodore having thus executed his main de- 
ſign, took advantage of an eaſterly breeze, and ſailed 


| laſſes, and the whole train of apparatus, toc bre 

ky 2 —. his countrymen would even look 1 them. out of Owharre harbour. Upon this iſland, our peo- 

4 Omai himſelf began to think, that they would be of |}. ple had procured more than 400 hogs. 1 

1 no ſervice to him; that a baked hog was more ſavory || It was agreed upon, that immediately after the de- 

i than a boiled one; that a plantain leaf made as good || parture of the ſhips, Omai -ſhould erect a ſpacious 

I a diſh or plate as pewter ; that a cocoa-nut ſhell was houſe, after the faſhion of his own country; and the 

| as convenient a goblet. as one of our mugs. He || chiefs of the iſland promiſed to contribute their aſſiſt- 
therefore diſpoſed of moſt of thoſe articles of Engliſh | ance, Many of the natives continued on board till the | 


veſſels were under fail ; when the captain, to gratify 
their curioſity, · ordered five of the great guns to be 
fired. They then all departed except Omai, who re- 
mained till the ſhips went out to ſea. 

Omai went on ſhore in a boat, and took a very af. 
fectionate and final leave of the captain, never to ſee 
him more. On this occaſion he gave him his laſt in- 
ſtructions how to act, directing him to ſend his boat to 
Ulietea, to acquaint him with the behaviour of the 
chiefs in the abſence of the ſhips, which he was to ſig. 
nify by particular and private tokens. He had en- 
deavoured to prevail on Captain Cook to let him re- 
turn to England, which made his parting with him and 
our officers the more affecting. If tears could have 
prevailed on the commander to let him return, Omai's 
eyes were never dry; anqhit the tendereſt ſupplications 
of a dutiful ſon. to ag,@Hdurate father could have made 
any impreſſions, ai hung round his neck in all the 
ſeeming agony of a, child trying to melt the heart of a 
relunctant parent. He twined his arms round him 


deck, - 

Having then bid farewell, he was accompanied by 
Lieutenant King in the boat; who informed Captain 
Cook he had wept-all the time he was going on 
ſhore. It was hoped that he woyld exert his endea- 
vours to bring to perfection the various fruits and ve- 
getables that were planted by his Engliſh friends, which 
be no ſmall acquiſition, | 

The principal advantage theſe iſlands are likely ta 
receive from the travels of Omai, will probably ariſe 
from the animals that have been left upon them ; 
which, perhaps, they never would have obtained, if he 
had not come over-to England. When theſe multi- 
ply, Otaheite, and the Society Ifles, will equal any 
places in the known world, with reſpect to proviſions. 
Omai's return, and the ſubſtantial proofs he had diſ- 
played of Britiſh, liberality, encouraged many to offer 
themſelves as volunteers to accompany our people to 
Pretanne. 
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bably ſucceeded by this valuable preſent. with the ardour of inviolable friendſhip, till Captain | 
Omai's European weapons conſiſted of a fowling- || Cook, unable any longer to contain himſelf, broke wy 
piece, two pair of piſtols, ſeveral ſwords, cutlaſſes, a || from and retired to his cabin, to indulge that natural = 
muſket, bayonet, and a cartouch box. After he had || ſympathy which he could not reſiſt, leaving Omai to 1 
ot on Thore whatever belonged to him, he frequently || dry up his tears, and compoſe himſelf. on the quarter 1 | 


drums, trumpets, bagpipes, hautboys, flutes, violins, F 

in ſhort, the whole band of muſic attended, and took |} 

it by turns to play while dinner was getting ready; SECTION: 1 

and when the company were ſeated, the whole band 3 N ill 

Joined in full concert, to the admiration of erowds of ULIETEA, or RAIETEA. Ih 
[ 


the inhabitants, who were aſſembled round the houſe 
on this occaſion. | 

The dinner conſiſted, as uſual, of the various pro- 

| ductions of the iſland, barbicued hogs, fowls dreſſed, 

1 ſome after the manner of the country, and others after 

the Engliſh faſhion, with plenty of wine and other li- 

li vors, with which two or three of the chiefs made very 

fee. Dinner over, heivas and fire-works ſucceeded; 

and when night approached, the multitudes that at- 

1 9 


HIS iſland is about 20 leagues in circumference. 
When Captain Cook, Mr. Banks and others 

went on ſhore, accompanied by Typia, they were re- 
ceived by the natives in the moſt courteous manner ; 
reports concerning them having been tranſmitted from 
Otaheite, After ſome ceremonies had paſſed, Captain 
| Cook took poſſeſſion of this and the adjacent iſlands, in 
the name of the king of Great Britain. bi 
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has extenſive pl 
af pg of which was found to be a kind of 


marle. On the ſides were ſome ſcattered flints, 
— * few pieces of a ſpy ngy ſtone lava, of a . 
colour, which ſeemed to contain ſome I TE that a tal 
it was conjectured that great quantities o - - ors : 
might be lodged in the mountianous parts of the nan, 
t's 0 productions are chiefly plantains, e 
nuts and yams : thoſe of the animal kind, hogs an 
fowls; but the latter articles do not abound. 

There is great ſimilarity in perſon, manners and 
cuſtoms between the natives of this and the iſlands 
adjacent. Ulietea, however, was diſtinguiſhed from 
the reſt, by a remarkable Morai, which the natives 
called Tapodeloatea. The walls which were about 
eight feet, were raiſed of coral ſtones, ſome extremely 
large, The whole encloſed an area, of about 25 yards 
ſquare, which was filled up with ſmaller ſtones. Upon 
an altar, at a ſmall diſtance from this encloſure, was 
depoſited as a facrifice, a hog weighing about four- 
ſcore pounds, very nicely waſhed. M 

Seyeral ſtructures dedicated to the deities were placed 
about here. Theſe ſtructures are a kind of cheſt or 
ark, the lid of which is fixed on with art, and neatly 
thatched with palm-nut leaves. Each of them was 
fixed on two poles, the uſe of which ſeemed to be to 
remove it from place to place. 

Another curioſity found upon this iſland, was the 
model of a canoe, about three feet long, to which 
were tied eight human jaw bones. According to 
Tupia's explanation, they were the jaws of the natives 
of 5 iland, which had been hung up by the people of 
Bolabola, as a token or memorial of their conqueſt of 
the country. Tupia, indeed, pointed out to the of- 
ficers, &c: as the veſſel entered the bay, the 8 
which he had held upon this iſland; but of which he 
had been diſpoſſeſſed by the Bolobolan conquerors. 
This relation was confirmed by the inhabitants. 

On che firſt arrival of Captain Cook here, he re- 
ceived a preſent of conſiderable value from Opooney, 
the tremendous monarch of Bolabola who was then at 
the iſland of Otaha. In return for the compliment, the 
commander, prihcipal officers, &c. determined to pay 
him a viſit; when, behold, to their aſtoniſhment, this 
triumphant conqueror, this ſcourge of his trembling 
neighbours, appeared to be nothing more than a poor 
enſign of mortality, tottering with the decrepitude of 
age, incapable of the common functions of life, and in a 
word a mere lumpiſh maſs. | | 

Three extraordinary perſons were ſcen at this iſland ; 
two of them were as brother and ſiſter : the former mea- 
ſured ſix feet four inches, and the ſiſter younger than 
him five feet ten inches and an half. The third was a 
chief named Herea, a native of Bolabola. He was 
the moſt corpulent man in any of the South-ſea iſlands. 
He meaſured round the waiſt no leſs than 54 inches; 
one of his thighs was 31 inches and 3-quarters in girth, 
His hair was likewiſe remarkable; for it hung down 
in long black wavey treſſes to the ſmall of his back, 
and in ſuch quantities, that it increaſed the apparent 
bulk of his head conſiderably, | 

When Captain Cook anchored here, on his ſecond 
voyage, he was viſited by Oreo, the chief, who brought 
with him a handſome preſent, A party of them went | 
on ſhore to make him a return, and as they entered 
the houſe, were met by five old women, who were in 
lamenting on ſome incident, and had cut their faces in 
a ſhocking manner. This was not the worſt part of 
the ſtory, for they were obliged to ſubmit to their 
embraces, and got themſelves covered with blood 
After the ceremony was over; they waſhed thetaſelyes, 
and appeared as chearful as any other-perſon N 

Soon after intelligence was receive : that two of the 
Fa pert Ge people, a midſhipman and a gunner's mate, 

made their eſcape in a canoe, and landed | 
agjoining iſland, with OO ORR ORD 
to Otaheite h Fr ww tien t continue their courſe | 
With roi " g as they had furniſhed themſelves 
Proviſions for the voyage. They were no ſooner 


1 


ae 


-glaſſes, the deſerters faſteneg] 
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ains and high hills, the | 


miſſed and report made to Captain Cook, than he or- 
dered all the boats to be manned, and a. purſuit to 
commence with all poffible expedition; at the ſame 
time putting the king, his two ſons, and two of thr: 
rincipal chiefs of the iſland ode confinement, on 
board the Diſcovery, till the fugitives ſhould be taken 
and reſtored. 

This he did, no doubt, to intereſt the people of the 
iſland in the purſuit, and to prevent their aſſiſting the 
deſerters in making their eſcape. He alſo promited a 
reward of large axes, looking-glaſſes, and other articles 
of conſiderable j value, to any of the natives, who 
ſhould be inſtrumental in apprehending and bringing 
them back. To enforce his orders he cauſed all the 
veſſels to be ſeized, and threatened deſtruction to 
the country if his men ſhould be with-held. He even 
threatened the king and the young princes. with death, 
if they were not brought back within a certain time, 
This might ſeem hard uſage, yet it had its effect; as 
without this ſteady reſolute proceeding, the deſerters 
would never have been recovered, 8 £8 

The ſhip's boats went day after day to all the ad 
Joining iſlands, without being able to learn the leaſt 
trace of them; and this they continued, till haying 
ſearched every iſland within the diſtance of two day's 
ſail, they were at length obliged to give over any far- 
ther ſearch as fruitleſs, | | 

At length, after fourteen days abſence, ſome In- 
dians came on board, and acquainted Captain Cook 
that the fugitives were found, and that in a few days 
they would be brought back ; deſiring, at the ſame 
time, the releaſe of the priſoners, as a condition with- 
out which they wodld again be ſet at large. But Cap- 
tain Cook paid no regard to this information, Gn 
the contrary, he renewed his threatnings, which he ſaid 
he would inſtantly order to be carried into execution, 
if the men were not delivered up. a 

The my day following, about five in the evening, a 
number of canoes were ſeen at a diftance, making to- 
wards the- ſhips, and as they approached nearer th 


were heard to ſing and rejoice as if they had ſuc- 


ceeded in finding what they went in ſearch of. About 
ſix they, came ſo nigh, that they could diſcern, with 
together, They were no 
ſooner brought on board, than the royal priſoners were 
releaſed, to the unſpeakable joy of all but the two 
fugitives, who were under great apprehenſions for their 
lives; their puniſhment, however, was not ſo ſevere as 
might have been expected, i 

As ſoon as Captain Coole, on his third voyage, en- 
tered the harbour of Ulietea, in the Reſolution, having 
the Diſcovery, Captain Clerke, under his command, 
the natives ſurrounded the ſhips in their canoes, for the 
purpoſe of exchanging their commodities for thoſe of 
our people. 7 

A few days after their arrival, a centinel on ſhore, 
named John Harriſon, deſerted, taking with him his 
muſket and accoutrements. As ſoon as intelligence 


Was gained which way he was gone, a party was de- 


tached in ſearch of him; but they returned in the even- 
ing without ſucceſs, The next day the captain ap- 
phed to the chief concerning this affair, who promiſed 
to ſend a party of the iſlanders after the fugitive, and 
gave hopes that he ſhould be brought back in! the courſe 
of that day. This, however, did not happen; and 
there was reaſon to imagines that Oreo the chief had 
taken no ſteps to find him, 

At-this time, a conſiderable number of the natives 
were about the ſhips, and ſeveral thefts committed, 
the conſequences of which, being apprehended by them, 
very few came on board the next morning. Oreo 
himſelf caught the alarm, and fled with his whole fa- 
mily. Captain Cook conſidered this as a good oppor- 
tunity to. inſiſt upon their delivering up the deſerter ; 
and having heard he was at a place called Hamoa, 


ſituate. on the other ſide of the iſland, he repaired thi- 


f 


ther with two armed boats, attended by ,a native. In. 


their way, they met with the chief who embarked with 
9 th ö them 


74 
5 5 5 din 
them. The captain, with a few of his men, landing 
about a mile Fc the ſpot, marched up to it with great 
expedition, leſt the ſight of the boats ſhould give the 
alarm, and allow the offender ſufficient time to eſcape 


to the mountains. This precaution was found unne- 


ceſſary ; for the natives of that part of the iſland having | 


btained information of the captain's approach, were 
38 to deliver the c ſerter. He was found with 
fin muſket lying before him, ſeated between two Mo. 
men, who, the inſtant that the 3 entered the 
ouſe, roſe up to plead in his vindication. 
3 As ſuch — deſerved to be diſcouraged, the 
captain, with a ſtern look, bid them be gone; upon 
which they burſt into tears, and retired. Paha, the 
chief of the diſtrict, now came with a ſucking pig, and 
a plantain-tree, which he was on the point of preſent- 
ing to Captain Cook, as a peace-offering, who rejected 
it; and having ordered the chief to quit his preſence, 
embarked with the deſerter in one of the boats, and re- 
turned to the ſhips: After this, harmony was ſpeedily 
reſtored. The delinquent made no other excuſe for 
his conduct, than that the natives had enticed him a- 


way; which, perhaps, was in a great meaſure true, as 


Paha, and the two women above mentioned, had been 
at the ſhip th day before his deſertion. As he had re- 
-mained on h poſt till within a few minutes of the time 
in which he was to have been relieved by another, the 
uniſnment fe received was not very ſevere. ; 
About a fortnight after they arrived at Ulietea, Omai, 
according to inſtruction given him by Captain Cook, 
diſpatched two of his people in a canoe, with intelli- 
-gence, that he continued undiſturbed by the inhabi- 
tants of Huaheine, and that every thing ſucceeded with 
him, except that his goat had died in kidding. This 
information was accompanied with a requeſt, that the 
.captain .would ſend him another goat, and alſo two 
axes. Pleaſed with this additional opportunity of ſerv- 
ing his friend, the captain ſent back the meſſengers to 


Huaheine, with the two axes, and a male and female 


kid. 
The circumſtance attending the deſertion of theſe 
ople, and particularly the confinement of the chiefs, 
induced the natives to meditate an attempt for their 
relief, which had it not been prevented, might have 
involved our people in ſtill greater diſtreſs. Captain 
Cook being on ſhore, a- breaſt of the ſhip, obſerved all 
their canoes, in and about the harbour, began to move 
off. He ehquired, in vain, for the cauſe of ,this ; till 
information was received from the Diſcovery, that a 
body of the iſlanders had ſeized. Captain Clerke and 
Lieutenant Gore, as they were walking at a ſmall diſ- 
tance from the ſhips. 
The commodore, ſtruck with the boldneſs of this 
" ſcheme of retaliation, which ſeemed to counteract him 
in his own way, inſtantivy commanded his people to arm 
.and in a few minutes, a ſtrong party, under the con- 


duct of Mr. King, were ſent to the reſcue of the two 


gentlemen. - At the ſame time, two armed boats were 
diſpatched to intercept the flying canoes in their retreat 
to the ſhore, Theſe detachments had fcarcely gone 
out of ſight, when intelligence arrived, which proved 
the information erroneous, ſo that they were immedi- 
- ately, an conſequence of this, called in. However, it 
appeared from ſeveral corroborating particulars, that 
the natives had actually formed the deſign of ſeizing 
Captain Clerke ; and they even. made no ſecret. in ſpeak- 
ing of it the following day. ; 


The principal part of the plan of their operations 


was to have ſecured the perſon of captain Cook. He 
was accuſtomed to bathe every morning in the freſh 
water; on which occaſions he frequently went alone, 
- unarmed, Expecting him to go this evening, as uſual, 
they had - reſolved upon ſeizing him, and Captain 
Clerke likewiſe, if he had accompanied him, But the 
commander, after confining the chief's family, had ta- 
ken care to avoid putting himſelf in their power; and 
had cautioned. Captain Clerke and the officers not to go 


At 


any conſiderable diſtance from the ſhips. 


J 
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duced to part with it. 
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Oreo, in the courſe of the afternoon, aſked the com. 
modore, three or four times, if he would not go to the 
bathing place ; till at length finding that he could not 
be prevailed upon, he retired, with his people, not- 
withſtanding many entreaties to the contrary. Havin 
no ſuſpicion at this time of their deſign, Captain Cool; 


' imagined that a ſudden panic had ſeized them, which 


would be ſoorr over. Being diſappointed with reſpect 
to him, they fixed upon thoſe whom they thought more 
in their power. 

It was a fortunate circumſtance that they did not 
ſucceed in their deſign, and that no miſchief was done 
on the occaſion; no muſkets being fired except two or 
three to ſtop the canoes; to which firing, perhaps, 
Captain Clerke and Mr. Gore owed their ſafety ; but 
Mr. King aſcribed this to the captain's walking with a 
piſtol in his hand, which, he ſays, he once fired; at 
which time a party of the iſlanders, armed with clubs, 
were marching, towards them, but diſperſed on hear- 
ing the report of the muſkets, 

This conſpiracy was firſt diſcovered by a girl, who 
had been brought from Huaheine by one of our ofi- 
cers. Happening to over-hear ſome of the Uliete- 
ans ſay, they would ſeize Captain Clerke and Mr. Gote, 
ſhe immediately ran to acquaint the firſt of our people 
that ſhe met with of the deſign. Thoſe who ba! been 

ed with the execution of the plan threatened to 

t her to death, as ſoon as the ſhips ſhould quit U- 
lietea, for . diſappointing them. Being aware of this, 
It was ſo contrived, that the girl's friends ſhould come 
a day or two afterwards, and take her out of the ſhip, 
to convey her to a place where ſhe might remain con- 
cealed till an opportunity ſhould offer for her eſcaping 
to Huaheine. 

This is the laſt occurrence worthy of notice till the 
ſhips took their departure from Ulietea. 8 

This iſland of Ulietea differs effentially from che 
reſt of the Society Iflands in one particular inſtance, 
which 1s, that the women have more liberty here, and 
are not reſtrained from eating in company with the 
Men. 


r 
BOL ABO LA, &c. &c. 
PI iſland is ſituated about four leagues diſtant 


from Otaha; ſurrounded by a reef of coral rocks, 
and ſeveral ſmall iſlands, in compaſs together about 
eight leagues, and made up of one forked peak, with 
ſeven low iſlands round it. | 

Oteavanooa, the harbour of Bolabola, lying on the 
welt fide of the ifland, is very capacious, and though 
our countrymen did not enter it, they had the ſatis- 
faction of being informed, by perſons employed for 
that purpoſe, that it was a very proper place for the 
reception of ſhips. There are many little iſlets that 
ſurround it, which add to the number of its inhabitants, 
and the amount of its vegetable productions. 

The principal reaſon that induced Captain Cook to 
touch at this iſland on his Foyage was to procure one of 
the anchors which had been loſt at Otaheite by Mon- 
ſieur de Bougainville, which he was informed, had 
been afterwards found by the natives there, and ſent 
by them to Opoony, the chief of Bolabola. It was 
not on account of the want of anchors that he was an- 


xious to get poſſeſſion of it; but the people having 


parted with all the hatchets and other iron tools and 
implements, in purchaſing refreſhments, they weile now 
ob o to create a freſh aſſortment of trading articles, 
by fabricating them from the ſpare iron they could find 
on board, and even the greateſt part of that had been 
already - expended. Captain Cook, therefore, ſup- 


|-poſed Moni. de Bougainville's anchor would, in a great 


meaſure, ſupply the want of that uſeful material, and 
he did not entertain a doubt but Opoony might be in- 
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Huaheine in the night; 


Mew Discovxkizz.] 


- Oreo, accompanied by fix or eight others from U- 
W attended 2 commodore to Bolabola; and, in- 


deed, moſt of the natives, except the chief, would 
gladly have taken their paſſage to ngland. ; 
The commodore, immediately on landing, was in 
troduced to Opoony, ſurrounded by a vaſt concourſe of- 
ople. The neceſſary formality of compliments be- 
ing over, he requeſted the chief to give him the an- 
chor; and by way of inducement produced the preſent 
he intended for him. It conſiſted of a linen night- 
handkerchiefs, a ſhirt, a looking- 


own, ſome gauſe 
. ſome beads and toys, and ſix axes. Opoony, 
Besser, refuſed to accept the preſent till the commo- 


dore had received the anchor; and ordered three per- 
ſons to go and deliver it to him, with directions to re- 
ceive from him what he thought proper in return. With 
theſe meſſengers perſons deputed ſet out in boats for a 
neighbouring iſland, where the anchor had been depo- 
ſited; but it was neither ſo large or ſo perfect as was 
expected. By the mark that was upon it, it appeared 
to have originally weighed 700 pounds; but it now 
wanted the two palms, the ring, and part of the ſhank. 
The reaſon of Opoony's refuſing Captain Cook's pre- 
ſent was now apparent; he, doubtleſs, ſuppoſed that 
the anchor, in its then ſtate, was ſo much inferior to its 
former value, that, when he ſaw it he would be diſpleaſed. 
The commodore, notwithſtanding, took the anchor 'as 
he found it, and ſent the whole of the preſent which he 
at firſt intended. | 

When the diſparity in point of extent between Bo- 
labola and ſome others of the Society Iſlands which 
greatly exceed it is conſidered, it is remarkable that it 
ſhould acquire and maintain a predominance. We 
therefore preſume that the following conciſe account of 
the war by which it was effected will be acceptable and 
entertaining. 

Ulietea and Otaha had long been friends; or, as the 
natives emphatically expreſs it, they were conſidered 
as two brothers, whoſe views and intereſts were the 
ſame. The iſland of Huaheine was alſo admitted as a 
friend, but not in ſo eminent a degree. Like a traitor 
Otaha leagued with Bolabola, jointly to attack Ulietea, 
whoſe people required the aſſiſtance of their friends in 
Huaheine againſt theſe united powers. The inhabi- 
tants of Bolabola were encouraged by a pretended 


, Propheteſs, who predicted their ſucceſs, 


Elevated with the hopes of victory, the canoes of 
Bolabola attacked thoſe of Ulietea and Huaheine: the 
encounter laſted long, they . being laſhed ſtrongly to- 
gether with ropes ;_ and, notwithſtanding the prediction, 
the Bolabola fleet would have been vanquiſhed, had 
not that of Otaha arrived at the critical moment, The 
fortune of the day was now turned; victory declared 
in favour of the Bolabolans; and their enemies were 
totally defeated. T'wo days after the conquerors invad- 


ed Huaheine, which they ſubdued, it being weakly de- 


fended, as moſt of its warriors were then abſent. Many 
of its fu itives, however, having got to Otaheite, there 
related their melancholy tale. This ſo affected thoſe 
of their own country, and of Ulietea, whom they found 
in that iſland, that they obtained their aſſiſtance, T hey 
were furniſhed with -only ten fighting canoes ; with 
which inconſiderable force they effected a landing at 
| ; and, taking the Bolabola men 
y ſurprize, killed many of them, and diſperſed the 
reſt, Thus were they again, by one bold effort, poſ- 
ſeſſed of their own iſland, which at this day remains 
independent, and is poverned by its own chiefs, When 


the combined fleets of Uletg&And Huaheine were de- 


feated, the men of Bolabola were applied to by their 


allies of Otaha to be allowed an equal ſhare of the con- 


veſts, This being refuſed the alliance broke: 
during the war, Otaha was conquered as 2 U. 
etea, oth of which remain ſubject to Bolabola; the 
chiefs by whom they are governed being only deputies 
to Opoony the king of the iſlands. Such is the ac- 
Pace fo the war; and in the reduction of the two 
if N five battles were fought at different places, in 
which great numbers were killed on each ſide, ; 


ow 
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| ws 
So exceeding deficient are the natives in recollecting 


the exact dates of paſt events, that though this war hap- 
pened but a few years ago, our people could not gueſs 


with any preciſion at the time of its commencement and 
duration, Since the conqueſt of Ulietea and Ot ah a, e 
Bolabola men are conſidered as invincible; and their 
fame is ſo far extended, that, even at Otaheite, if not 
dreaded, they are reſpected for their valour, It is aſ- 
ſerted, they never fly from an enemy, and that they 
are victorious againſt an equal number of the other 
iſlanders. 
The eſtimation in which the people of Bolabola are 
held at Otaheite may be gathered from M. de Bougain- 
ville's anchor having been ſent to their ſovereign. The 
intention of tranſporting the Spaniſh bull to their iſland 
muſt be aſcribed to the ſame cauſe. They alſo had a 


third European curioſity brought to Otaheite by the 
| Spaniards, This animal had been ſo imperfectly de- 
| ſcribed by the natives, that our voyagers had been 


much puzzled to conjecture what it could,be. When 
Captain Clerke's deſerters, however, were brought 
back from Bolabola, they ſaid the animal had been 
ſhewn to them, and that it was a ram. Had our men 
not deſerted, it is. probable more would have been 
known about it, In conſequence of this intelligence, 
Captain Cook, when he landed to meet Opoony, took 
an ewe with him in the boat, of the Cape of Good 
Hope breed, whereby a foundation is laid for. a breed 
of * at Bolabola. He alſo left with Oreo, at Uli- 
etea, two goats, and an Engliſh boar and ſow: fo that 
the race of hogs will be conſiderably improved, in a 


few years, at Otaheite, and all the neighbouring iſlands; * 


and they will, perhaps, be ſtocked with many valuable 
European animals. When this 1s really the caſe, theſe 
iNands will be unrivalled in abundance and variety of 
refreſhments for the ſupply of future navigators, Even 
in their preſent ſtate they are hardly to be excelled, 
When the inhabitants are not diſturbed by inteſtine 
broils, which had been the caſe for ſeveral years paſt, 
their productions are numerous and plentiful, 

As the following mode of curing pork adopted by 
Captain Cook in his ſeyeral voyages proved of very ſa- 
lutary effect, it is preſented on its preſumed benefit to 
future navigators, 

The hogs were killed in the evening, and, when 
cleaned, were cut up, after which the bones were taken 
out, The meat was ſalted while hot, and laid in ſuch 
a manner as to permit the juices to drain from it, till 
the next morning: it was then ſalted again, put into a 
caſk, and covered with pickle. It remained, in this 
ſituation, four or five days, when it was taken out, and 
carefully examined ; and if any of .it appeared to be in 
the leaſt tainted, which ſometimes happened, it was ſe- 
perated from the reſt, which was repacked, headed up, 
and filled with good pickle. It was again examined in 
about eight or ten days time, but there appeared no ne- 
ceſſity for it, as it was generally found to be all tho. 
roughly cured. Bay and white ſalt mixed together an- 
ſwers the beſt, though either of them will do alone. 
Great care was taken that none of the large blood- 
veſſels remained in the meat; and that not too much 
ſhould be packed together at the firſt ſalting, leſt thoſe 
pieces which are in the middle ſhould heat, and hinder 
the ſalt. from penetrating them. In tropical“ climates, 
meat ought not to be ſalted in rainy and ſultry weather, 

Captain Cook quitted Bolabola, and took leave of 
the Society Iſlands the 8th of December 1777. 


OTAHA, 


This iſland in all general reſpects bears reſemblance 
to thoſe adjacent, It is not populous. The harbour 


on the eaſt ſide was found ſafe and convenient, with 
good anchorage, 1 
Otaha is ſituated within about two miles of Ulietea, 
but as both iſlands are encloſed in one reef of coral 
rocks, there is no paſſage for ſhipping between them. 
Like the inhabitants of every part of this ſocial ſpot, 


they 
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recei the 
they. received our countrymen who landed from t 
bee on their coaſt with all tokens of courteſy, and 
paid particular reſpett to Mr. Banks and Dr. Solander, 
uling the ſame honorary compliments to them as they 


did to their kings. 
TUBAI. 


This i0and is very inconſiderable, producing nothing 
but cocoa nuts, and is ſaid to be inhabited only by 
three families. As the coaſt abounds with fiſh, the 
ſhore is frequently viſited by the people of the adjacent 


iſlands, | 
MAWRUA, or MOROU A, 


Is a ſmall iſland ſurrounded with a reef of rocks, 
and has no harbour for ſhipping. It has ſome few in- 
habitants, and produces the ſame articles with thoſe ad- 
jacent, In the midſt of it is an high round hill, which 
may be ſeen at the diſtance of ten leagues. 


ES: 
. 


Perſons, Diſpoſition, Manners, Cuſtoms, Religion, Se. 


of the Inhabitants of the Society Nands in general. 


S the productions, both animal and vegetable, of 

| theſe iſlands reſemble, in a very near degree, 
thoſe of Otaheite heretofore deſcribed, we ſhall paſs 
them over, and proceed to the conſideration of ſuch 
particulars only as arefconducive to our main deſign. 

Theſe iſlanders in general are ſtout and well made, 
and many of then tall. They are not of ſo dark a 
complexion as thoſe of Otaheite, and the women are 
in general as handſome, and nearly of the ſame colour 
as Europeans, 

With reſpect to diſpoſition, they are exceeding indo- 
lent, and have very little curiolity. Dogs, in ſpite of 
their ſtupidity, are in great favour with all the women, 
« who (ſays an ingenlous obſerver) could not have ca- 
ce reſſed them with a more ridiculous affection if they 
« had been European ladies of faſhion.” Here was 
ſeen a middle aged woman, whoſe breaſts were full of 
milk, offering them to a little puppy that had been 
trained up to ſuck them: the ſight diſguſted thoſe who 
Nc it to fach a degree that they could not forbear ex- 
preſſing their diſlike of it; but the woman only ſmiled 
at them, and ſaid, that ſhe ſuffered little pigs to do the 
ſame : it appeared afterwards that this woman had loſt 
her child. 

The veneration of the inhabitants for certain kinds 
of birds is evident from the fothowing circumſtance. 
On a ſhooting party our people happened to kill ſeve- 
ral king-fiſhers ;* and juſt as they had brought down 
one of thoſe birds, they met Oreo and his family walk- 
ing with Captain Cook; the chief took no notice of the 
bird, but his fair daughter lamented the death of her 
Eatooa; her mother, and moſt of the women, ſeemed 
allo grieved at its fate; and on ſtepping. into the boat, 


Oreo himſelf defired them, with a very ſerious air, not 


to kill the king-fiſhers and the herons, allowing them, 
at the ſame t'me, the liberty of killing any other ſorts 
of birds. | ; 
The inhabitants mix the cocoa-nuts with. yams, and 
make a food which they call poe; having ſcraped hoth 
very fine, and mixed them together, they put the whole 
into a kind of wooden trough, with a number of hot 
ſtones, by which an oily kind of haſty pudding is pro- 
duced, which, when tried, taſtes very agreeable. 


Great quantities of the root called ava ava: are cul- 


tivated in theſe iſlands, with which the natives make 
their intoxicating liquor. This is no other than the 

pper plant. It ſeems, however, that drunkenneſs 
ere is puniſhed like all other exceſſes, with diſeaſes ; 
the old men who make. a practice of hard- drinking are 
lean; and covered with a ſcaly or ſcabby ſkin, have 
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. ſhips, and the paſſengers. 


red eyes, and red blotches on all parts of their bodies: 
they acknowledge theſe evils to ariſe from intempe- 
rance, and perhaps thofe leprous diſorders that ſome 
were ſeen to be afflicted with at Otaheite are produced 
by taking large potions of this liquor, 

Their entertainments of a public nature conſiſt of 
dancing, and a kind of dramatic exhibition. 

As their dances reſemble thoſe of Otaheite, already 
deſcribed, we paſs on to ſome account of their dra- 
matic exhibitions, as well” as feſtive entertainments, 
which, from their ſingularity, are worthy of attention, 

A party of our people were preſent at Ulietea, where 
a n was exhibited, called by the natives Mi. 
diddij Marramy ; which ſignifies © the child is com- 
ing.” It concluded with a repreſentation of a woman 
in labour, acted by a ſet of great brawny fellows, one 
of whom brought forth a great ſtrapping boy about fix 
feet high, who ran about the ſtage, dragging after him 
a large whiſp of ſtraw, which hung by a ſtring from his- 
middle. Captain Cook obſerved, that the moment 
they got hold of the fellow, they flattened or preſſed 
his noſe, from whence he concludes, that their new 
born infants are ſo treated, which accounts for the 
natives in general having flat noſes, 

The only actreſs at Oreo's theatre was his daughter 
Poyadua, a pretty brown girl, at whoſe ſhrine many 
offerings were made by her numerous yotaries on theſe 
occaſions. 

Another dramatic exhibition was preſented to our 
people at Huaheine : .the piece repreſented a girl run- 
ning away from her parents, and ſeemed to be level- 
led at a 8 paſſenger whom they had brought from 
Otaheite, who happened to be preſent at the repre- 
ſentation. It had ſuch an impreſſion upon the girl, that 
ſhe could ſcarcely be perſuaded to ſee the piece out, or 
to refrain from tears while acting. It concluded with 
the reception ſhe was ſuppoſed to meet with from her 
friends at her return, which was made out to be not a 
very favourable one. 

Theſe people introduce extempore pieces on occa- 
ſion, and it is moſt probable, that this was meant as a 
ſatyr upon the girl, and to diſcourage others from act- 
ing in the ſame manner. 

Oreo likewiſe gave a public dinner to the captains 
Cook and Furneaux, ſeveral of the officers of both 
On this occaſion a great 
part of the ſpacious houſe was ſpread with large quan- 
tities of leaves, which ſerved for a table- cloth, round 
which the viſitants ſeated themſelves, 7 with the 
principal people of the iſland. Soon after, one of the 
ſervants, or towtows, brought a hog ſmoaking on his 
ſhoulders, which was roaſted whole, and wrapped in a 
large bundle of plantain leaves ; this he threw upon 
the floor, round which the company was ſeated, An- 
other ſmaller hog was toſſed in the ſame manner, and 
both ſo hot as hardly to be touched: the table, or ra- 
ther E garniſhed about with hot bread-fruit 
and plantains, with a quantity of cocoa-nuts for drink. 
Each man being ready with his knife in his hand, the 
hogs were preſently cut to pieces, and the European 
part of the company agreed, that they tafted better than 
an Engliſh barbicue : the equal degree of heat with 


which it ſtews under ground, had preſerved and con- 


centrated all its juices; the fat was not luſcious and 
ſurfeiting, and the- ſkin, inſtead of being very hard 
which is the caſe of roaſted pork with us, was as 
tender as any other part. One of theſe hogs weigh- 
ed between 50 and 60 pounds, and the other about half 
as much, yet all the parts were equally done. 

The chief, his ſon, and ſome others of his male 
friends, partook of this repaſt with their gueſts : the 
men eat with great guſt ; but all the women were ſta- 
tioned behind, and were not admitted as ſharers in the 


| feaſt. — 


It is the cuſtom at theſe iſlands for all the great fa- 
milies to have burial. places of their own, where their 
remains are interred; This undoubtedly gave riſe to 
Oreo's enquiring of Captain Cook, (when he could 
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New Discowäkfrs.) 
btain his promiſe to return in . f 
qr 12 his eee, voyage, ) the name of his try 
or burying-place. ''Herice it appears that theſe people 
ould not give 4 greater proof of their affection to 
heir Engliſh friends, than in expreſſing a defire to re- 
member them even beyond the period of their lives. . 
From the beſt accounts that could be obtained © 
the religion of the inhabitants of the Society Iſlands, it 
appeared that they had a divetfity of gods peculiar 
to each iſland. But they beheve m general every 
man to have a ſeparate being within himfelf, named 
Te. which acts in conſequence of the impreſſion of the 
lenſes, and combines ideas into thoughts, which they 
call paro no te 0b06, which literally ſignifles © words in 
the belly.” This mind they ſuppoſe to have an ex- 
iſtence after the diſſolution of the body, and that the 
man in that ſtate —_ on EIT pork, which 
net ration from the fire. h | 
2 30 thee greater divinities, they have a number of 
inferior Ones, ſome of whom they ſuppoſe to be inimical 
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life, and the dignity is hereditary, 
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to mankifid: The. high prieſt of the iſland is called 
Tahowarahai; to him IP atace, or God, is ſuppoſed 
to deſcend, and hold converſe with him, whilſt he re- 
mains inviſible to the people that ſurround him. Of- 
ferings are made to the deities of hogs and poultry 
roaſted, and of all kinds of eatables ; but the inferior, 


and particularly che malevolent ſpirits, are only re- 


vered by a kind of hiſſing. | A | 
The prieſts in theſe iſlands continue in. office for 
The high prieſt is 


always an Faree who has the higheſt rank next to the 
Fi. K. 

| 

| paftake largely of the good things of the country, and, 
in ſhort, have found means to make themſelves neceſ- 
ſary 


eing. E prirts 
| They are conſulted upon many important occaſions z 


Beſides the prieſts, there are in every diſtrict 


teachers, or latao-rerros, who inſtruct the people in 
aſtronomy and the navigation of thoſe Seas. 
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XI. 


Defeription' of the MARQUESAS. ISLANDS, and the Low 


Iflands to the South-Weſt, 
4 F 


SECTION. I. 
NMARGUESAS ISLANDS, 
H Is group of iſlands being diſcovered in 1 597, 
by Mendana, a Spaniard, received from him the 


general appellation of Marqueſas, as did tlie reſpective 
iſlands which compoſe it (one excepted) their particu- 


lar names. Theſe are la Magdalena, St. Pedro, La 


Dominica, and Santa Chriſti na 21 

Hood Iſland, not ſeen by Mendana, but diſcovered: 
by Captain Cook in April 1774, was ſo called, by him, 
from the name of one of the crew of the Reſolution, 
who firſt ſaw. the land. The whole group of theſe 
iſlands occupy one degree of latitude and neat half a 
degree of longitude, 1 ; 4307 


# 
, 


HOOD ISLAND 


Is the moſt northern of the group, and ſituated five 
leagues and an half from the eaſt end of La Dominica, 


in latitude 9 deg. 26 min. ſouth, and 139 deg. 13 min. 


weſt longitude. ' 


LA MAGDALENA 


Was only ſeen at 9 leagues diſtance, arid was ſup- 
poſed to be about 5; leagues in circuit, to he in latitude 


10 deg. 25 min. ſouth, and longitude 138 deg. 0 min. 


weſt. 
ST. PEDRO; 


Called by the natives Onateyo, is very inconſider- 
able in extent, fertility and number of inhabitants. It 
is about three leagues and an half diſtant from the eaſt 
end of La Dominica. 5 | 


| 
LA DOMINICA 

Is fix leagues in extent, and fifteen in circumference. 

This iſland is called by the natives Heevaroa; is in 

general mountainous ; but, to the northward; there are 

vallies covered with trees, among which a few huts are 

ſcattered. It appears, from many craggy rocks, like 


ſpires, and 5 og hollow ſummits, in the centre of the 
0. 7. | 


4 


and precipices. 


ſeven or eight in circumference. 
runs through the iſland; but the vallies are luxuriant in 
vegetation, and watered by ſweet rivulets. 


„„ 


ifland, that it has been ſubject to the tremendolis effects 
of volcanos and earthquakes. All the eaſter fide is 
one prodigious ſteep, almoſt perpendicular, of vaſt ele- 
vation, which forms à ſharp ridge ſcattered into ſyires 


ST. CHRISTINA. 


Calleg by the natives WarraxoA, is the moſt weſtern 
ob the group, and hes in latitude g deg. 55 min. ſouth; 


and lonꝑitude 139 deg. 8 min. weſt. It is in extent, 


from north to ſouth, about three leagues, and about 
One ridge of hills 


The foil 


is rich, well cultivated, and copious in its productions. 


This iſland has alſo undergone the effects of volcanos, 
as different kinds of lava, ſome of which were full of 


white and greeniſh ſhells, were ſeen on the rocks. On 
the weftern fide, under the higheſt land is an harbour, 


in which Mendana anchored in 1595, and to which he 


gave the appellation of Madre d Dios; but Captain 


Cook called it Reſolution Bay. 


SECTION I. 


 Perfons. Dreſs. Habitations. Canoes. Weapons. Beaſts. | 


* - 2 


that not one dif 


Birds. Food. Drint. Diſpoſition, &c. of the 
inhabitants of the Marqueſas Iſlands in general. 


HE inhabitarits of the Marqueſas Iſlands in 
general are declared, by Captain Cook, to ex- 
cel all the nations of the South Seas, in ſymetry of form 
and regularity of features, He mentiens in particular, 
fproportioned perſon was ſeen upon the 

iſland of Chriſtina ; but that all were robuſt, well 
made and active. Their countenances were open and 
lively. The men are about five feet fix inches in ſta- 
ture; their hair is of divers colours, but none red. It 
is moſtly worn ſhort, unleſs it be a bunch tied in a knot 


on each ſide of the crown. Their complexion, naturally 


| 


tawny, is rendered almoſt black by punctures over the 
whole body. Their only covering was a ſmall piece 
of cloth round the waiſt and loins. | 


The women "_— inferior to the men in ſtature, but 
well 


78 
well proportioned. Their. general complexion was 
rg They were ſome of them pun&ured, and their 
body dreſs was a ſingle piece of cloth made of the mul- 
berry bark, which covered them from. the ſhoulders to 
the knees, ; 5 

They uſe a head-dreſs, a kind of broad fillet, curi- 
ouſly made of the fibres of the huſks of cocoa- nuts. 
This fillet is interſperſed with mother-of- pearl and 
tortoiſe-ſhells, wrought into curious figures, and diſ- 
played in divers forms. To the fillet is fixed the tail 
— of tropic birds, which, ſtanding upright when 
it is tied on, the whole together makes a very brilliant 
appearance, They wear 4 kind of ruff, or necklace, 


made of light wood ; the outer and upper ſides covered 


with ſmall peas, fixed on with 22 They have alſo 
ſome bunches of human hair faſtened to a ſtring and 
tied round the legs and arms. 

But no one perſon is ever decorated with all theſe 
ornaments. They were none of them held in eſtima- 
tion like the human hair, the bunches of which, it is 
probable, were worn in remembrance of their deceaſed 
relations, and therefore looked upon with a degree of 


veneration. Or, they might have been the ſpoils of- 


their enemies, worn as badges of conqueſt. 

They had a kind of fan to cool themſelyes in hot 
weather, formed of a tough bark or graſs, very firmly 
and curiouſly plaited, and frequently whitened with 
ſhell lime. Some had large feathered leaves of a kind 
of palm, which anſwered the purpoſe of an um- 
brella. | ' 

The king, on a viſit to Captain Cook, was com- 
pletely decorated with all theſe ornaments, and the only 
one ever ſeen ſo dreſſed. He complimented the captain 
with ſome preſents, and gave him to underſtand the ſu- 
periority of his rank. 

Their extraordinary ornaments are necklaces and 
amulets made of ſhells. They had all their ears pierc- 
ed, though none were ſeen with ear-rings. | 

Their habitations, which are in the vallies and on 
the ſides of the hills near the plantations, reſemble, in 
form, thoſe of Otaheite, but are much meaner, and 
covered with leaves of the bread- fruit tree. They are 
built, EI on a ſquare or. oblong pavement of 
ſtone, raiſed ſome height above the level of the ground. 
They have alſo a pavement near their houſes Tor the 
purpoſe of ſitting to eat, regale and amuſe them- 
lelves. Our people, by the help of glaſſes, could 
diſcern along the uppermoſt edge of 2 mountain, a | 
row of ſtakes or palliſades cloſely connected together, 
like a fortification, which ſeemed to reſemble the Hip- 
pahs of New Zealand already deſcribed. , | 

Their canoes are like thoſe of Otaheite in form, but 
not in ſize. On the heads was a human face, coarſely 
carved. The fails were compoſed of mats of triangular 
form, and broad at the top. The paddles were ſhort, 
but ſharp pointed, with a knob at the upper end. The 
general . . of the canoes were from ſixteen to twen- 
ty feet, and the breadth about fifteen inches. | 

Their weapons were plain ſpears, clubs, and ſlings. 
The two former were made of the club-wood, or caſua- 
rina. They threw ſtones with their ſlings with great 
velocity, and to a great diſtance, but were not expert 
markſmen. > 5 889 


Hogs and rats were the only quadrupeds ſeen here, 


There were alſo fowls, and many ſmall. birds in the 
woods, that warbled moſt melodiouſly. Notwithſtand- 
ing theſe iſlands produce fowls, hogs, and, at certain 


* 
* — 


— 


a ſerious and dejected countenance. 
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viduals, ſhould by no means fix a ſtigma on a whole 
nation. | 


From the volcanic e e beforementioned, it 


| 2 that theſe iſlands are ſimilar in their origin, and 
t 


e nature of their minerals, to the Society Iſlands, the 
greater part of which ſcem to have been burning moun- 


tains, „ TG | 
Theſe iſlanders diſcovered the ſame timidity on the 


| approach of fttingers, in common with the natives of 


thoſe ſouthern climes ; nor could be induced for ſome 
time, to come on board the ſhips, by any figns of 
friendſhip that could be made them. They ventured 
indeed to come along-ſide, and offered ſome pepper. 
roots, which were fixed on the ſhrouds, as DES of 
reciprocal friendſhip. The exchange of nails for fiſh 


| and bread-fruit, in great perfection, was highly ſalutary, 


as well as gratifying to the whole ſhip's company, who, 


| for the courſe of nineteen weeks, had ſubſiſted on ſalt 


proviſions, which having then been two years on board, 
were neither agreeable in flavour, nor of a nutritiye qua- 
lity. The canoes retired a little after ſun- ſet, according 
to the general cuſtom of the natives of the South.-ſea 
iſlands, who cannot be prevailed - on-to- keep awake 
a ſingle night, by the ma attracting novelty, _ 
Such, parts of theſe iſlands as are capable of cultiva- 
tion are very populous; but as they are in general 
mountainous, and have many inacceſſible rocks, it is 


doubted whether the whole group contain fifty thouſand 


inhabitants. According to Dalrymple's account, the 
manners of theſe le are gentle and moffenſive : 
though theſe good n did not prevent the Spani- 
ards, on their firſt landing, from butchering ſeveral of 
the natives at Magdalena. 
Intercourſe had not been long held between our peo- 
le and the natives, before it was evident they were 
more difpoſed to receive than to 5 ; for having taken 
a nail in exchange for ſome bread- fruit, they with-held 
the article ſo purchaſed, till Captain Cook had recourſe 
to the ordinary means of firing a muſket aver their 
heads, and thus terrified them into fair dealing. | 
Nor were theſe iſlanders exempt from that propenfity 


to. theft, which characterizes the nations of the South 
Seas. Soon after they had courage enough to venture 
oft board; one of them ſtole an * 1g from the 
' gangway, with which he fprang in 

withſtanding its weight, ſwam with it to his canoe, and. 


e ſea, and not- 


was making to the ſhore with all ſpeed. A muſket! 
was fired over his head to frighten him back, but to no 


effect; he ſtill continued to make off with his booty. 


The whiſtling of another ball over his head was as in- 
effectual. An officer, leſs patient of ſuch an injury than 
reaſon and humanity ſhould have taught him to be, le- 


velled at him, and ſhot him through the head. Cap- 


tain Cook had given orders to fire over. the canoe, but 
not to kill any one. He was in a boat, and came up 
with the canoe ſoon after. There were two men in her; 
one ſat bailing out the blood and water, in a kind of 
hyſteric laugh; the other, a youth of about fourteen or 
fifteen years of age, who afterwards proved to be the ſon 
of the deceaſed, fixed his eyes on 1 dead body, with 
This act of ſeve- 
rity, however, did not eſtrange the iſlanders to the ſhip, 
and a traffic was carried on to the ſatisfaction of both 
parties. Bread fruit, bananas, plantains, and ſome 
hogs, were given in exchange for ſmall nails, knives, 
and pieces of Amſterdam cloth. Red feathers of the 
Amſterdam iſland were greatly eſteemed here. Cap- 
tain Cook, accompanied with the gentlemen of the ſhip, 


Wy | times, fiſh in abundance, the inhabitants ſubſiſt chiefly 
0 on vegetable food. As cocoa nuts do not abound, pure 
4 water is their drink in ordinary. In the article of eating, 
"MM theſe people are by no means ſo cleanly as thoſe of Ota- 
11 heite. They are alſo dirty in their cookery. Pork and 
("ATR , V 
Wii! fowls are dreſſed in an oven of hot ſtones: but fruit and 
| | roots they roaſt on the fire; and after taking off the 
| rind or ſkin, put them into a platter or trough, with wa- 
ter, our 8 which Captain Cook affirms, he ſaw both 
men and nogs eat at the ſame time: though he ver 
candidly acknowledges, that the actions of 5 few — 5 


in their walks about the country, came accidentally to 
the houſe which had been the habitation of the man who 
had been ſhot; there they found his ſon, who fled at 
their approach: they enquired for his female relations, 
and were told that they remained at tlie top of the 
mountain, to weep and mourn for the dead. Not- 
withſtanding they were then among the relations of a 
man who had been killed by them, not the leaſt tokens 
of animoſity or revenge, were diſcernible among the 
natives, 70 | 


i 


* 
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Nxw Drscovenres.)] | 
iſlanders, like the nati the Society 

Is theſe iſlanders, like the natives of 

18, look on themſelves as one family; ſo they enter- 
tained an idea of the ſame relative tie ſubſiſting between 
our people. A ſailor having been chaſtiſed by Captain 

Cook or neglect of duty, they exclaimed, on ſeeing 


., * t 
him receive ſeveral blows, babe ebene S e 
« beats his brother! From other inſtances; however, 
that occurred, it was evident that they knew the ſuperio- 


:rv of the commander over his people. 5 
"When the natives became familiar with otir people, 


fly danced upon deck, for the diverſion of 
roy r Their dances and muſical performances 
reſemble thoſe of Otaheite; as did their language, more 
than any other dialect in the South Seas. 


SECTION III. 


in of Iſlands termed by Navigators, © The Low 
F 2 in the South-Weſt.” 


HE moſt conſiderable of this group of iſlands, 
which are connected by a reef of coral rocks, and 
lie ſcattered in general, between the latitude of 14 deg. 


28 min. ſouth, and the longitude of 138 deg. and 56 


min. weſt, are the following: King George's, Piſap- 
pointment, Palliſer, Dog, Queen Charlotte's, Lagoon, 
Thumb-Cap, Bow, The Groups, Bird, Chain, Oſna- 
burg, and Pitcairn Iſlands. Of theſe we ſhall treat in 
their reſpective order. 


KING. GEORGE's ISLANDS. 


Theſe are two iſlands, firſt diſcovered by Commo- 
dore Byron in 1765. When the Engliſh firſt went on. 
ſhore, they found many huts deſerted by the narives, 
the dogs being the only tenants ; and thoſe* animals, 
terrified by the appearance of ſtrangers, kept an inceſſant 
howling all the time they continued'on ſhore. The ho- 
vels, though very mean and low, were ſituated in a 
charming ſpot, amidſt a grove of lofty trees, ſome of 
which were the cocoa, and others of a ſpecies unknown. 
The natives ſeemed to derive the neceſſaries of life in 
general, from the cocoa nut tree, as it + Lone: them not 
only with food, but fails, cordage, and timber. The 
cocoa-palm may well be deemed the ſtaple of life, as it 


produces every eſſential requiſite for the ſupport of many 


nations on the globe. Every part of it is converted to 
ſome uſeful purpoſe : as for inſtance; the nuts, whilſt 
green, contain a liquor pleaſant to the palate, and of a 
quality ſo ſingularly cooling, that it Mars thirſt, and 
affords refreſhment in a hot climate, beyond any other 

roduction. When in duę progreſs the kernel forms, 
it 15 at firſt of the ſubſtance Uf a rich cream ; and after- 
wards growing firm and oily, like an almond, becomes 
equally balſamic and nouriſhing. The oil extracted 
from it is adapted to divers purpoſes, and particularly 


chat of annointing the hair, and frequently the whole 


body. Cups are made of the hard ſhell; and a variety 
of cordage, elaſtic and durable, from the fibrous coat- 
ing around it. Several articles of Indian houſehold fur- 
niture, and divers kinds of ornaments, are fabricated of 


theſe materials. The long-feathered leaves or branches, 


which ſpread from the top of the ſtem, are convenient 
coverings for their houſes ; and thoſe, when plaited, 
make excellent baſkets for proviſions. A cloth ſufficient 
for covering the body in a hot climate is made of the 
inner bark: and the very ſtem itſelf, when grown too 
old to bear, may be uſed in the conſtruction of a hut, or 
the maſt of a canoe, All theſe very eſſential benefits are 
derived from this one production ; 
The ſhore was covered with coral, and the ſhells of 
very large pearl oyſters. _ | 8 
The beſt deſcription that can be given of the natives, 


their cuſtoms, &c. from Commodore Byron's account, 


is the following. The women wear a piece of cloth 
hanging from the waiſt down to the Kine, and the men 


were naked. | Near their houſes were buildings of a dif- 


. 


, 


1 


Our naturaliſts found here various plants, and parti- 


FF SS yo os. 


ferent kind which were ſuppoſed to be burying places. 
Theſe were ſituated undet lofty trees; the ſides and tops 
were of, ſtohe; and in their figure, they ſometimes re- 
ſembled the ſquare tombs with a flat top, Which are in 
aur country church- yards. Near theſe buildings were 


found many neat boxes, full bf human bones: and upon 


the branches of the trees which ſhaded them hung a 
great number of the heads and bones of turtle, and a 
variety of fiſh; encloſed in a kind of baſket-work of reeds ; 
on examining which, nothing appeared to remain but 
the ſkin and the teeth: the bones and entrails ſce ned 


to have been extracted, and the muſcular fleſh, dried 


away: ris + WHO v7 001 Hi 36 1. „ 

But Captain Cook, who gives a more ample and fa- 
tisfactory account of them, failed between: theſe two 
iſlands in April 1774: he ſays they lie nearly eaſt and 


| weſt. The iſland to the caftward is called by the na- 


tives Tiookea; it is ſomething of an oval ſhape, and 


about ten leagues in circuit. The inhabitants of this 


iſland, and probably of all the low ones, are of a much 
darker colour than thoſe of the higher iſlands, and of an 
hoſtile diſpoſition. Their origin is doubtleſs one and the 
-ſame ; but being dependent on the ſea for a ſubliſtenee, 


and from their way of life expoſed to the ſun. and wea--, 


ther, their colour is darker, and their bodies become 
more hardy and robuſt. The figure of a fiſh is punc- 


tured or marked on their bodies. A lieutenant, with 


two boats well armed, were ſent on ſhore; two gentle- 
men were of the party; they landed without any oppoſi-., 
tion from the natives. As ſoon as they came on Boe.” 
the iſlanders embraced them by touching noſes, a mode... 
of civility uſed in New Zealand, which is ſome hundre;,_ 
leagues diſtance, and the chief place beſides this where 
the cuſtom has been obſerved to prevail. 
cularly a ſcurvy-graſs. - The natives ſhewgd them that 
they bruiſed this plant, mixed it with ſhell fiſh, and 
threw it into the ſea, whenever they perceived a ſhoal. of 
fiſh, which, intoxicated by it, were caught on the ſur face 
of the water without trouble. The ſoil 1s but barren, 
the foundation conſiſting of coral, very little elevated 
above the ſurface of the water. ; 

The officer of the boats perceiving the Indians co!- 
letting into a having diſtributed preſents to thoſe 
who ſurrounded, him, ſoon prepared to go, deſirous of 
avoiding any affray. The collected body crowded about 
the boats, and ſeemed doubtful whether they ſhould de- 
tain our people, or ſuffer them to depart. At length, 


however, they aſſiſted them in puſhing off the boats. 


Some of the moſt turbulent threw ſtones into the water, 
and ſeemed to glory as if they had driven them off. Cap- 
tain Cook, from this circumſtance, found it expedient . 


to give orders for firing four or five cannon. ſhot 


into the ſea, cloſe by the ſhore, and over the heads of 
the Indians, as they were ſeated along the beach, to ſhew 
them that they were entirely at the mercy of their viſi- 
tors. Notwithſtanding theſe inimical appearances, the 
party brought off to the pup five dogs, with which the ' 


iſland ſeemed. to be \Plene ully 37 06h Theſe they 
0 


purchaſed with "ſmall nails, and ſome ripe bananas, ' 
which latter they brought from the Marqueſas. The 


dogs had fine long hair, and were of a white colour. 


The other iſland, which is inconſiderable, is fituated 
two leagues to the weſtward of Tiookea, is four leagues 
in length, and from five to three miles in breadth. 


ISLANDS OF DISAPPOINTMENT. 


"Theſe were firſt diſcovered by Commodore Byron in 
1765, and ſo named from the ſhores affording no a 
chorage for his ſhips, on which account he was oblige 
to quit them, without landing or procuring any refreſh- 
ments for his crew, who were then languiſhing with 
ſickneſs, They are a cluſter of ſmall iands, and lie 
in latitude 14 deg. 10 min. ſouth ; longitude, 141 deg. 
6 min. weſt. They are inhabited by Indians, who a 
peared on the beach with ſpears in their hands, that were 
at leaſt ſixteen feet long. They every where diſcovered 
„ OD TOR acts Fe 2 wet, 77 1 hoſtile 
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90 
| hoſtile intentions, and ſeemed by 


ns, to threaten the 


f f a ſhore. 
cople in the boat with death, if ey came on 
There are cocoa trees in great abundanee, and the 


ſhore abounds with turtle. 


PALLISER ISLANDS. 


* & - 'FL k in 
eſe iſlands, diſcovered by Captain Coo 
A514 he in 1 5 deg. 26 min. ſouth; and 14 deg. 
20 min. weſt. They are four in number: the largeſt 
id ſeven miles long, and not above two broad. The 
greateſt diſtance of one from the other is not above fix 
eagues. | | | 3 
| People, huts, canoes, and places erected for drying 
fiſh, were ſeen here. The natives were armed wich long 

ſpikes. 1 1 £8 ; ie | | 
Dobb Ist AN, 15 deg. 12 min. fouth, was difcovered 

by Le Mair Aa scheue, April 16 16, who gave it that 

name from having ſeen three Spaniff dogs on the iſland. 


Or Caxttorre's IsL.anD, 19 deg. 18 min. 
2 148 deg; 4 min, weſt; firſt diſcovered by Cap- 
tin Wallis, in the Dolphin, in 1767, who took poſſeſ- 
ſich of ir in the name of King George the Third. Here 
is good water, and plenty of cocoa- nuts, palm-nuts, 
and ſcurvy-graſs. The inhabitants are of a middle ſta- 
ture, and dark complexion, with long hair hanging looſe 
over their ſhoulders. The men well made, and the 
women handſome. Their cloathing is a kind of coarſe 
cloth, or matting, which they faſten about their middle. 


Lacoon IsLAnD, 18 deg. 47 min. ſouth; 139 deg. 


28 min. weſt ; is of an oval form, with a lake in the mid- Jþ 


dle, which occupies much the greateſt part of it. The 
whole iſland is covered with trees of different verdure. 
It is inhabited by a race of Indians, 'tall, of a copper 
colour, with long black hair. Their weapons are poles, 
or ſpikes, which reach twice as high as themfelves. 
Their habitations were ſeen under ſome clumps of palm 
trees, which formed very beautiful groves. This iſland 
was diſcovered by Captain Cook, April 1769. 


TrHuMms-Car lies about ſeven leagues north-weſt of 
Lagoon Iſland : it is a low, woody iſland, of a circular 
form, and not much. above a mile in compaſs. There 
was no appearance of inhabitants: the land was covered 
with verdure. | 


Bow IsLanD, ſo called By Captain Cook, in 1769, 
og account of its ſingular figure, being ſhaped exactiy 
like a bow ; the arch and curve of which is land, and 
che ſpace between them water. The Pee. 1 a flat 
beach, without any f:gns of vegetation, Having nothing 
upon it but heaps of ſea- weed. It appeared to be nar- 
row, and about three or four leagues in length. The 
horns, or extremities of the bow, were two large tofts, 
of cocoa-nut trees, of different height and figure. From 
the fmoak ſeen in different parts the iſland appeared to 
be inhabited. | 1 | 


Tax Grovys are long, narrow ſtrips of land, rang- 
ing in all directions; ſome of them ten miles or Up” 
wards in length, but none more than a quarter of a 
mile in breadth, Trees of various kinds, particularly 
the cocoa-nut, abound here. The people appeared to 
be well made, of a brown complexiong moſt of them 
carried in their hands a ſlender pole, about fourteen 
feet. long, pointed like a ſpear : they had likewiſe ſome- 
thing ſhaped like a paddle, about four feet Iong. Their 
canoes were of different fizes; ſome ſo ſmall, as to carry 
no more than three men; others had fix or ſeven; and 


* 


ſome of their boats hoiſted a fail. 


BD Is aN, ſo called by Captain Cook, from tlie 
great number of birds that were ſcen on it, is ſuppoſecl 


to be about four miles in circumference, It is low, Y 
1 | | 
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with a piece of water in the middle. No inhabitatits 
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zpeared. | | | 
n ſeemed about five leagues long, in 


the direction of north-weft and ſouth-eaſt, and about 


five miles broad. It appeared to be + double range of 
woody iſlands; joined together by reefs, fo as to com- 
poſe one iſland in the form of an elipfis, or oval; with 
x lake in the middle. The trees are large, and from 
the ſmoak that iſſued from the woods it ſeemed to be 


inhabited. | 


O5Nanut6n-Ts AN, called by the natives Maſtca, 
was firft diſcovered by captain Wallis in 1767. Ie is 
an high round iſtznd, not above a league in eircuit; in 
ſome parts covered with trees, in others a naked rock, 
and is 44 leagues diſtant from Chain Ifland, weſt by 


ſouch. 80 


Prrexixx-IsLAND was diſcovered by captain Car- 


teret. Captain Cook was very near it in Auguſt 1773, 


but could not fall in with it. 


Beſides theſe, which we have deſcribed from the moſt 
amhentic accounts, Captain Wallis alſo faw five other 
iſlands, which he named Vbiſfimday, Egmont, Glouceſter, 
Cumberland, and Prince Witham Henry and in Au- 
guſt 1773 Captain Cook fell in with five others, which 
he named Re/elution, Doubtful, Farneaua\,, Adventure 
and Chane. Some of the moſt weſtwardly of theſe 
ſcattered iſlands were feen by M. de Boumgamville, and 
called Les quatre Facardins, and Iſle des Lancers: That 
navigator very properly calls this cluſter of low, over- 
flowed iſlands, The dangerous Archipelago. 


To the ſouth-weft of this group is the land of 


TOOBOUAI, 
D-ſcovered by Captain Cook in 1777. It is ſituated 


37 min. eaſt. e ſpot, at firſt view, appeared like 
ſeveral diſtinct iſlands, but on nearer approach it was 
found to be connected, and to form but one ifland. It 
is guarded by à reef of coral rock, extending in ſome 
places a mile from the land, with an high ſurf breaking 
upon it. Our people obſerved from che ſhips the na- 
tives walking or running along ſhore, and then ſaw two 
canoes launched, in which were about a dozen men 
making towards them. Stopping ſuddenly when they 
came near the ſhips, Omai, according to cuſtem, was 
defired to uſe his endeavours to prevail on them to come 
nearer, but all his efforts proved ineffectual. Thoſe in 
the canoes, however, indicated by ſigns a ſtrong deſire 
for our people to gd on thore, and thoſe on the beach 
diſplayed fomething white, which was cortfidered: as an 
intimation to the ſame purport. . | 


Their landing might have been effected with eaſe and 


ſafety : there was anchorage without the reef, and 
an opening in it free from ſurf. But as nv refreſh- 
ments were wanting, and Captain Cook was defirous of 
availing himſelf of a fair wind for the proſecution of 
his voyage, after divers ineffectual attempts to prevail 
on the natives to come near the veſſel, and hold: inter- 
courſe, he left them, and ſtood to the northward. 
From obſervation on board, the greateſt extent of this 
iſland, in any direction, could not be above five or ſix 
F There are hills in ĩt of conſiderable height. At 
the foot of theſe is a narrow border of flat land, extend- 


ing almoſt round it, with a white ſand-beach. The 


hills, except a few rocky cliffs, were covered with 
herbage- According to the information our people de- 
rived from the men in the canoes, the ifland abounds 
with the ſame animal and vegetable productions as were 
found in its vicinity. | 
Thofe of the natives ſeen in the canoes were copper- 


in latitude 23 det, 25 min. ſouth, longitude 218 deg. 
h 


coloured: ſame*wearing, their hair (which was ſtraight 


and black) flowing about the ſhoulders, and others hav- 
ing it tied in a bunch on the crown of the head, Their 
' faces 
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er round and full, and expreſſed a fero- | 
gag ar All the- covering of thoſe 1 wk 
— ten was a piece of narrow ſtuff wrapped round the 
waiſt, and paſſing between the thighs ; but _ 
the beach were obſerved to be completely oy | 
white. Several in the canoes wore 6 0 10 
ſhells about their necks; One in parti ular —— e 
a conſiderable time blowing a large conch-ſhell; in-a 


in 


EASTER IS LAN B. | 82 


— 
. 
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long dont without any variation; but what it rtended 


our people could not determine: The men in the canoes 


finding the captain's reſolution to depart, ſtood up and 
repeated ſomething aloud, though it was not known 
whether it expreſſed hoſtile or friendly deſigns. They 
had, however, no weapons with them; nor could it be 
diſcovered by the glaſſes, that thoſe on ſhore were 
armed; | 
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Diſcovery, Situation, Soil, Climate, &c. 


M firſt diſcovery of this iſland is attributed to 
Captain Dis, as Engliſhman, in 1686; and 


Captain Cook obſerves, that the view of it from the 
eaſt anſwered the geographical deſcription given of it. 
Hence it was called Davis's Land. Admiral Rogge- 
wein touched at it in 1722, and gave it the name of 
Eafter Iſland : but the accounts given of it by the writers 
of his voyage. appear rather fabulous than authentic ; 
at leaſt they by no means agree with the ſtate in which 
it was found by thoſe Britiſh navigators who laſt viſited 
it. This iſland was called by the natives by a variety of 
names, as Wachu, Tamarehi, Whyhue, and Teapy. It 
ſeems that the Spaniards had viſited it in 1769, and 
given it the appellation of the Iſland of St. Carlos. 
Some ſigns of this viſit were ſeen among the natives, 
and in particular, ſeveral articles of wearing apparel, 
which were of European manufacture. 

It is ſituated in latitude 27 deg. 30 min. ſouth; and 
longitude 109 deg.'46 min. weſt; and is about ten or 
twelve leagues in circult, 

Soon 5 the Reſolution, Captain Cook, made the 
iſland, the maſter being ſent out in a boat to ſound the 
coaſt, one of the natives ſwam off to her, and inſiſted 
on coming aboard the = The firſt thing he did was 
ro meaſure the length o 
from the taffarel to the ſtem, and as he counted the fa- 


thoms, it was obſerved by our people, that he called | 


the numbers by the ſame names that they do at Otaheite; 
nevertheleſs, his language was nearly unintelligible to 
all of them. 

When Captain Cook went on ſhore, accompanied 
by a party, to ſee what the iſland was likely to afford, 
they landed at the beach, where ſome hundreds of the 


natives were aſſembled ; and who were ſo impatient to 4 


ſee them, that many of them ſwam off to meet the boats. 

Not one of them had ſo much as a ſtick, or weapon of 
any ſort in his hand. After diſtributing a few trinkets 
among them, our people made ſigns Be ſomething to 
eat, on which they brought down a few potatoes, plan- 
tains, and ſugar-canes, and exchanged them for nails, 
looking-glaſſes, and pieces of cloth. 

Near the place where they landed were ſome tall ſta- 
tues, which ſhall be deſcribed hereafter. The country 
appeared quite barren, and without wood. There were, 
nevertheleſs, ſeveral plantations of potatoes, plantains, 
and ſugar-canes, They alſo ſaw ſome fowls, and found 
a well of brackiſh water, 

The captain was obliged to content himſelf with re- 
maining at the landing place among the natives, as he 
was not yet quite recovered from a bilious cholic, which 
had been ſo violent as to confine him to his bed. It was 
ſeveral days before the moſt dangerous ſymptoms of his 
diſorder were removed; during which time, the ſurgeon 
was to him not only a ſkilful phyſician, but an affec- 
tionate adviſer.” When he began to recover, a favourite 


dog 2 MAGE to his diſordered ſtomach. They had 
O. 8. 


the ſhip, by fathoming her 
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no other ſreſh meat whatever on board; and the captain 
could eat of this fleſh, as well as broth made of it, 
when he could taſte nothing elſe. Thus he received. 
nouriſhment and ſtrength from food, which would have 
made moſt people in Europe ſick. So true it is, that 
neceſſity 1s governed by no law, LOS: 
The foil of this iſland is in general a dry, hard clay; 
but towards the higheſt part of the ſouth end it is a fine 
red earth, ſeemed much better, bore a longer graſs, 
and was not covered with ſtones, as in the other parts. 
The moſt remarkable curioſity belonging to this 
iſland, is a number of gigantic ſtatues, of which, how- 
ever, very few remain entire. Theſe ſtatues are placed 
on the ſea-coaſt. On the eaſt ſide of the iſland were 
ſeen the ruins of three platforms of ſtone-work, on each 
of which had ſtood four of theſe large ſtatues ; but they 
were all fallen down from two of them, and one from 
the third: they were broken or defaced by the fall. 
One which had fallen, being meaſured, was fifteen feet 
in length, and fix broad over the ſhoulders. Each tas: 
tue had on its head a large cylindric ſtone, of a red co- 
lour, wrought perfectly round. Others were found that 
meaſured near twenty-ſeven feet, and upwards of eight 
feet over the ſhoulders : and ſtill a larger one was ſeen 
ſtanding, the ſhade of which was ſufficient to ſhelter all 
the party, conſiſting of near thirty perſons, from the 
rays of the ſun, The workmanſhip was rude, but not 
bad, nor were the features of the face ill formed: the 
ears were long, according to the diſtortion practiſed in 
the country; and the bodies had hardly any thing of a 
human figure about them. How theſe iſlanlers, whol- 
ly unacquainted with any mechanical power, could raiſe - 
ſuch ſtupendous figures, and afterwards place the cylin- 
dric ſtones upon their heads, is truly wonderful ! | 
The party, on their further progreſs, came to a more 
fertile part of the iſland, interſperſed with plantations, and 
not ſo much encumbered with ſtones, as thoſe they had 
ſeen before : but they could find no water, except what 
the natives twice or thrice brought them, which, though 
brackiſh and ſtinking, was = acceptable, by * 
extremity of their thirſt. They alſo paſſed ſome huts, 
the owners of which met them with roaſted potatoes 
and ſugar-canes, and placing themſelves ri of the \ 
arty (for they marched in a line, in order to have the 
4 of the path) gave one to each man as he paſſed 


by. But at the very time ſome were relieving the thirſty 


and hungry, there were others who endeavoured to ſteal 
from them the very things which had been given them. 
At laſt, to prevent worſe conſequences, they were 
obliged to fire a load of ſmall ſhot at one, who was ſo 
audacious as to ſnatch the bag which contained every 


thing they carried with them. The ſhot hit him on the 


back, on which he dropped the bag, ran a little way, 
and then fell: but he ee got up and walked, 
and what became of him they knew not, nor whether he 
was much wounded. . This affair occaſioned ſome de- 
lay, and drew the natives together. They preſently ſaw 
the man who had hitherto led the way, Kb one or two 
more, coming running towards them; but inſtead of 
ſtopping when they came up, they continued to rug 
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round them, repeating, in a kind manner; 2 few words, | 
until they ſer forwards again. Then their old guide | 
hoiſted his flag, leading the way as before ; and none 
ever attempted to ſteal from them the whole day after- 
ards, 55 
L Towards the eaſtern end of the iſland rhey met with | 
2 well whoſe water was perfectly freſh, being confide- | 
rably above the level of the ſea; but it was ditty, ow- | 
ing to a cuſtom of the natives, who never go to drink | 
without waſhing themſelves all over as foon as they | 
N 


| 


have done: and if ever ſo many of them are together, 


the firſt leaps right into the middle of the hole, drinks, 
and waſhes himſelf without the leaſt ceremony; after 


which another takes his place, and does the ſame. | 


rio UB 


Productions, animal aud vegetable. 
; | 
O quadrupeds were ſeen upon this iſhand, except 
black rats, which are common to all the iſlands 
of the South Scas. It appeared that the iſlanders eat | 
theſe rats; for our people ſaw a man with ſome dead 
ones in his hand, and ſeemed unwilling to part with 
them, giving them ta underſtand, they were for food. | 
There were 2 few domeſtic fowls, ſmall, but well taſted : | 
and two or three noddies were ſeen, which were ſo | 
tame as to ſettle on the ſhoulders of the natives. 

The coaſt did not appear to abound with fiſh, at leaſt 
our people could catch none with hook and line; and | 
they ſaw but very little among the natives. 

This country produces only a few ſhrubs, the leaf and 
ſeeds of one of which (called by the natives Torremedo} 
was not much unlike that of the common Veich the 
feeds had a diſagreeable bitter taſte, and are conſidered 
by the natives as poiſonous : the wood is of a reddiſh | 
colour, hard and heavy, but crooked, and exceeding 
fix or ſeven fort in heighth : and not a tree was ſeen on 
the whole ifland that exceeded the heighth of ten feet. 
Another ſmall ſhrub was feen here, whoſe wood is white | 
and brittle, and, as well as its Teaf, ſomewhat reſembles. 
the aſh. There are alfo ſome of the Otaheitean cloth 

lant, but dwarfiſh and weak, being from two to four 
eet high. They are planted in rows among very large 
rocks, where the rains have waſhed a little ſoil together, 
Here are ſugar-canes, bananas, and yams, which thrive 
to admiration, conſidering the ſtony quality of the 
gp The ſugar-canes were about nine or ten feet 

igh, and contained a very ſweet juice, which the in- 
. 5dFos very hoſpitably preſented to their gueſts, when- f 
ever they aſked Ge ſomething to drink. Theſe are ſaid 
to be ſweeter than thoſe at Otaheite. The whole num- 
ber of _ growing on this iſland does not exceed 
twenty ſpecies. | \ 

Here are potatoes of a gold-yellow colour, as ſweet 
as carrots : theſe were found very nouriſhing, and anti- 
fcorbutic. Here is likewiſe a ſpecies of nightſhade, 
which is made uſe of at Otaheite, and the other iſlands, 
as a vulnerary medicine, and is probably cultivated here 
for the ſame purpaſe. The graſs, which commonly 
fprings up among the ſtones, on the uncultivated foil, 
is carefully plucked up, and ſpread over their planta- 
tions as a manure, or to preſerve them in ſome meaſure || 
from the parching beams of the ſun. This is mention- 
ed as a proof of the c Onomy and induſtry of the natives. 
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Perſons, Dreſs, Diſpoſitions, Cuſtoms, Manners, Mau- 
Pons, Canoes, Government, Sc. of the Natives. © 


—— 


HE natives of this ifland are in general ſlender, 

but briſk and active, have good features, and 

countenances not diſagrecable. Their colour is of a. 

cheſnut brown; their hair black, curling, and re- 

markably ſtrong ; that on the head, as well as on the || 
% L . 
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rind was the bone of a porpo 


face, is cut ſhort. The men for the moſt are jj 
a manner naked; wearing nothing but a ſhp of cloth 
betwixt their legs, each end of which is faſtened to 3 
cord or belt they wear round the waiſt. The cloth fion 
Otaheite, as indeed any ſort, was much valued by theſe 
people, The men have punctures on their bodies, 
which is common, in a greater or leſs degree, to all 
the Sovth-ſea iſlands. The greateſt ſingularity is the 
ſize of their ears, the lobe or extremity of which is ſo 
ſtretched out, as almoſt to reſt on the ſhoulder, and is 
piei ced by a very large hole, through which three or 
tour fingers might be thruſt with eaſe. The chief or- 
naments for their ears are the white down of feathers, 
and rings, which they wear in the inſide of the hole, 
made of the leaf of the ſugar- cane, which is very elaſtic, 
and rolled up like a watch- ſpring. Some were ſcen 
covered with a kind of bright cloth, of an orange co. 
lour, and thefe were ſuppoſed to be chiets. 

One of the natives who came on board the ſhip had 
a belt round his middle, from whence a kind of net. 
work defcended before, but tos thin to anſwer the pur. 

ſe of a concealment. A ſtring was tied about his 
neck, and a flat bone, ſomething ſhaped like a tongue, 
and about five inches long, was faſtened to it, and hun 


down on the breaſt, which he gave our people to under- 


iſe. He was preſented 
with nails, medals, and ftrings of beads, all of which 
he deſired to have tied round his head. 

At firſt he ſhewed ſigns of fear and diffidence, aſking 
in a dialect of the language generally uſed in the South 
Seas, and which was fomewhat underſtood by many on 
board, whether they would kill him as an enemy ? On 
being aſſured of good treatment, he became ꝙerfectly 
unconcerned, and at eaſe, and talked of nothing bur 


dancing. ay 
The women of this iſland are ſmall, flender Iimbed, 


and have punQures on the face, reſembling the patches 


ſometimes in faſhion among European ladies. They 
paint their whole face with a reddiſh brown ruddle, over 


which they lay a bright orange colour, extrafted from 
the turmeric root; or they variegate their faces with 
ſtrokes of white-ſhell lime; which led an obſerver to re- 
mark, that the art of painting is not confined to thoſe 
ladies whe have an opportunity of imitating French 
faſhions. All the women were clad in fcanty pieces of 
cloth; one piece wrapped round their loins, and ano- 
ther over their ſhoulders, made a complete dreſs. Both 
ſexes have thin, but not ſavage features. The women 
wear their hair long, and ſometimes tied on the crdwn 


of their head. 
The violent action of the fun upon their heads, has led 


them to contrive various coverings for that part. Their 


head-dreſs 1s a round fillet adorned with feathers, and a 
ſtraw bonnet, ſomething like a Scotch one ; the former 
worn by the men, the latter by the women. Many of 
the men wore a ring about two inches thick, ftrong and 
curiouſly plaited of graſs, and fitted cloſe round the head. 
This was Covered with the long feathers of the man of 


war bird. Others had huge buſhy caps of brown gull's 


feathers, which were almoſt as large as the full-bottomed 
wigs of European lawyers; befides which, ſome wear a 
angle hoop of wood, round which the long white fea- 
thers of the gannet hung nodding. In colour, features, 
and language, the inhabitants of Eaſter Iſland bear 
ſuch affinity to the people of the more weſtern iſlands, 
that there can be no doubt of their having had the ſame 
origin. . | 5 

The niceſt calculation that could be made never 
brought the number of inhabitants in this iſland to above 
even hundred, and of theſe the males bore no propor- 
tion in number to the males. Either they have but few 


| females, or elfe their women were reſtramed from ap- 


pearing during the ſtay of the ſhip; notwithſtanding, 
the men ſhewed no ſigns of a jealous diſpoſition, or the 
women any ſcruples of appearing in public: in fact, 
they ſeemed to be neither reſerved or chaſte. But as 


all the women who were ſeen were liberal of their fa- 


vours, it is more than probable, that all the married 
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tuous viſitants, in ſome diſtant parts of | the iſlan , 
2 what further ſtrengthens this ſuppoſition 15, that 
heaps of ſtones were ſeen piled up in little hillocks, 
which had one ſteep perpendicular ſide, where a hole 


went under ground. Theſe iſlanders, in common with 


„. ve proofs of their pro- 
thoſe of the South Seas, ſoon gave p It" was with di 


ſity to theft, as before obſerved. It | | 
9 ſhip's crew could keep their hats on their 
heads, and hardly. poſſible to keep any thing in their 
pockets. One thief was fired at with ſmall ſhot, which 


wounded him ſo that he fell ſoon after he had thrown . 


down the fatal acquiſition. he. . 
There is a mildneſs and good- nature in the diſpoſition 


of theſe people, which prompt them to behave as kindly 
and hoſpitably as their barren country will permit them. 
A party who had rambled up the iſland, and were re- 
turning to the ſhip, paſſed a native who was digging 
potatoes in a field; they no ſooner complained to him of 
great thirſt, than he ran immediately to a Jarge 3 
tion of ſugar-canes, and brought out a load of the beſt 
and juicieſt on his back, for their refreſhment. Their 
diſpoſition is far from being warlike, although they have 
weapons of defence. 


Potatoes, bananas, yams, ſugar-canes, and about || 


fifty fowls, were the only proviſions obrained here; in 
exchange for which the natives received, with great 


upon other South-ſea iſlands> The cloth made at Ota- 
heite, and European cloth, bore the next degree of 
eſteem, and iron ware held the loweſt place. Moſt of 
the natives, on receiving à cocoa-nut, piece of cloth, 
or a nail, in the way of barter, ran away immediately, 
as if apprehenſive, leſt the other ſhould repent his bar- 
gain, and inſiſt on are-exchange. Their eagerneſs for 
cloth led them to part with their caps, head- dreſſes, 
necklaces, ornaments for the ears, and ſeveral human 


figures, made out of narrow pieces of wood, about 


eighteen inches or two feet long, and wrought in a 
much neater and more proportionate manner, than could 
have been expected from ſuch a forlorn race. They 
repreſented men and women. The features were not 
pleaſing, and the whole figure was much too long 
natural; but notwithſtanding, there was ſomething cha- 
racteriſtic in them, which beſpoke a taſte for the arts. 
The wood of which they were made was finely poliſhed, 


cloſe grained, and of a dark brown: nor can it be ex- 
plained how ſuch toys could come into their poſſeſſion, 


as nothing could be found on the iſland, after the niceſt 
ſcrutiny, which produced this kind of wood, it being 
the perfume wood of Otaheite, A very ſingular figure 
thus carved, with long nails and fingers bent down- 
wards, was brought to England, and preſented to the 
Britiſh Muſeum, 


and modeſt, had concealed themſelves from their im- 


to be 


cane. 


a | 83 

© Theit k6uſes are low; miſerable huts, conſtructed 
by ſetting fticks upright in the ground, at fix or eight 
fect diſtance; then bending - then towards each other, 
and tying them together at the top, forming thereby a 
kind of Gothic arch: The longeſt ſticks/are placed in 
the middle; and ſhorter ones each way, and at leſs dif- 
tance aſunder; by which means the building is higheſt 
and broadeſt in the middle; and lower and narrower to- 
wards each end: T6 theſe are tied others horizontally, 
and the whole is thatched oyer with leaves of ſugar- 
The doof-way is in the middle of one fade, form- 
edlike a porch, and ſolow and narrow as juſt to admit 
a man to enter upbn all fours; _ Jt KO 279 

The. weapons of theſe iſlanders 'are ſhort wooden 
clubs, and ſpears about ſix feet long, crooked; and 
armed at one end with pieces of flint. They have like- 
wiſe a weapon made of wood; like the patoo-patoo of 
New Zealand: | | | 

Not more than three or four canoes were ſeen on 
the whole iſland, and theſe very mean, and badly con- 
ſtructed, From the ſmall number, and ſlightneſs of 
their boats, it may be ſuppoſed, that they procure very 
little of their ſubſiſtence from fiſhing, and particularly 
as no mention is made of any fiſhing implements ſeen 
here. | 

A circumſtance happened during the ſhort time that 
the Reſolution lay at Eaſter Iſland, which plainly proved 


pleaſure, empty cocoa-ſhells, which had been procured || that the natives had no idea of private property. A 


field of ſweet potatoes furniſhed a deſirable article of 
traffic to the ſhip's company. Several of the natives 
dug up theſe roots, and exchanged them with the offi- 
cers for what they moſt valued. After they had em- 
ployed themſelves in this manner for ſome hours, ano- 
ther native arrived, who with great fury drove the in- 
truders away, and himſelf alone dug up the roots, and 
ſold them in the manner that the others had done; from 
which circumſtance it was inferred very naturally, that 
this man was the owner of the field, whom the others 
had robbed of the fruits of his labour, being tempted to 
commit the treſpaſs, by the ready market to which they 
brought their plunder. | | . 

They have a king, whom they ſtile aree, or hareekee : 
he is deſcribed. as a middle-aged man, rather tall, his 
face and whole body ſtrongly punctured. He wore a 
piece of cloth made of the mulberry bark, quilted” with 
threads of graſs, and ſtained yellow with turmeric. On 
his head he had a cap of long ſhining black feathers, 
which might be called a diadem. No great degree of 
homage was obſerved to be paid to him by the people; 
and from the poverty of the country, his ſubjects can af- 
ford to ſhew hut few diſtinctions to their monarch, Of 
the religion of theſe people, our navigators declare 
themſelves entirely ignorant. 


. 
NEW GUINEA, NEW BRITAIN, NEW IRELAND, NEW 


XIII. 


HANOVER, and other ſmall Iſlands. 


NEW GUINEA. 


[ROM the beſt accounts that can be obtai i 

F iſland was firſt viſited by an N 
1529. It was called by Saavedra, a Port ele, who 
diſcovered the nofh-weſt part of it, Toms os Papuas 

or Papos, as was the ſouth-weſt part of it New Guinea, 
by Van Schouten, a Dutch diſcoverer. The eaſtern part 
of it was ſtiled by a French navigator, Louiſiade. Dam- 
pier touched here; and after him Admiral Roggewein. 


Captain Cook made the coaſt of this iſland in September 
1770, in latitude 6 deg. 15 min. * nag, 130 


| 


| 


ve 
PO 


deg. eaſt. But his ſurvey of the iſland could be but 
tranſient; for perceiving when he landed with a party ot 
2 people, that the Ar Were reſolutely bent on hoſ- 
tilities, it was generally agreed upon, to prevent the 
deſtruction of thoſe people, as they hen no 3 to 
invade their country, to return to the boat. They are 
ſaid by Captain Cook to make the ſame perſonal ap- 
pearance as the New Hollanders; and the country in 

eneral is by him deſcribed, as reſembling the South- 


Fa iſlands, New Zealand, and New Holland, in its 


E productions. Indeed, New Guinea was ſup- 


ed to be connected with New Holland, until Capt. 
| | Cook 


A NEW, ROYAL, b AUTHENTIC SYSTEM or UNIVERSAL, GEOGRAPHY. 


"7 f The birds of paradiſe, which ſ ch excite the 

f it which ſeparates them. The. e birds of paradiſe, Which ſo much excite the cy. 
_ —_—— — to the people of || riofity of ſpecu atiſts, are ſaid to have been firſt found 
only p by the Portugueſe, on the Iſland of Gilolo, the Papuſas 


uy . K ount, is . 
this iſland, mentioned in Captain Cook's ace l | Hands, and on New Guinea. They were denominateg 


the following. N es meg ro roy 
boatd the boat; they towed Paſſaros de Sol, i. e. © Birds of the ſun.” By ſome the 

ew mg gary ** of Indians aifmbied were called Manuco Deivata, © the bird of God.” Cape 
ſcemed to be between fixty and an hundred. All the | Foreft was informed at an ifand called Linty, on this 
while were ſhouting deftance, and throwing ſome- || coaſt, (the ſmall iſlands on Which are namberleſ;, ) 
thing our of their hands, which burnt exactly like gun- } that the birds of aradiſe came thither at certain ſeaſyny 
powder, but made no report. What theſe fires were, II it flocks, and that ſettling on trees, they are caught 
or for what purpoſe intended, could not be gueſſed at. | with bird-Hrne, after which their bodies are dried with 
Thoſe. who diſcharged them had in their hand a fhort | the feathers on, as they are ſeen in Europe. It ap- 
piece of ſlick, poſſibly a hollow cane, which they ſwung peared further, that the account of theſe birds having 
fideways from them, and immediately fire and ſmoke || no legs, being conſtantly on the wing, and living on 
iſſued, exactly reſembling the diſcharge of a muſket, the air, which gave riſe to the cuſtom of cutting off 
and of no longer duration. This wonderful phœnome- their legs when offered to ſale, was wichout foundation. 
non was obſerved from the ſhip, _ = ws yo wy | F he 8 —3 1 „ N 5 5 have 

C ard thought a ormidable bills, an e eat re. 
eee 3 | ſolution. But what they ſubfift on has not , = yet 
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fire-arms: and even in the boat, if they had not been l ſobſiſt 
| qa as that they muſt have heard the report, if there diſcovered. There are fix diſtinct ſpecies of theſe 


had been any, they ſhould have thought they had been || birds; and they have afforded great ſcope fos the fpe. 


firing-vollies. After looking at them attentively ſome culation of naturalifts. | 

> ng without taking any notice of their flaſhing and | In Dory were found neither fowl or goat. All the A 
vociferation, the ſailors fired ſome muſkets over their refreſhment that could be procured on ſhore was the 1 
heads. Upon hearing the balls rattle among the trees, [| fleth of the wild hog, ſome ſpecies of fiſh and vegeta- $ 


17 they walked leifurely away, and the boat returned to bels excepted. The quadrupeds ſeen were hogs, dogs, 
4 the ſhip. Upon examining ſome weapons which the na- and wild cats. wp ; F 
14 tives had thrown, they were found to be light darts, || The nutmeg tree was found at different iſfands on 5 
4414 about four feet long, very ill made, of a reed or bam- this coaſt, but when cut down, it appeared that the 1 
1 boo cane, and pointed with hard wood, in which there || fruit was not ripe. Our people were informed by the 
0 were many barbs. They were diſcharged with great natives, that there were many ſuch trees about the 
A force ; for at ſixty yards diſtance they went beyond the country; but they did not diſcover any knowledge of 
3 arty; but in what manner they were thrown could not their worth and importance, though. they ſeemed to ſce 
;4 be exactly ſeen. But the general opinion was, that they || a due value upon other productions. They acknow- 
8 were thrown with a ſtick, in the manner practiſed by ledged that quantities of nutmegs were collected at cer- 
14 the New-Hollanders. tain places, but for what uſe could not be learnt. The 
0 The lateſt accounts of New Guinea are thoſe of | natives, indeed, did not ſeem inclined to gratify the cu- 
q Captain Foreſt, who viſted it in 1775. As the Tartar || rioſity of our people, as ta this and other particulars, 
| nar belonging to the Eaſt India Company, then un- As the Dutch derive ſuck a ſource of wealth from the 
der his command, ſtood on towards Dory harbour, two [| nutmeg tree, they are jealous. leſt any foreign power 
7 of the natives of Papua came on board, and appeared || ſhould deprive. them of fo profitable a monopoly; and 
4 perfectly complacent. Their hair was buſhed, or ra- || being apprehenſive that the Chineſe, from being ſo near, 
—_ ther frizzled out to an incredible extent. To render it ||| ſhouldeſtabliſh a trade with the natives for this uſefu} 
as bulky as poſſible, it was combed in a direction ſtrait | commodity, they have prevented them by an agreement . 
1 from the head, which is ſometimes ornamented with þ| from coming to this place, though a trade might be fo = 
1 feathers. The left ears of the women were perforated, || advantageouſly carried on between the parties. They Rx 
0 and adorned with fmall braſs rings. even fend out people yearly to deſtroy all the nutmeg 


q Coming to an anchor, our countrymen had an oppor- || trees, wherever they can find them: but it deing the 
"4 tunity of tailing a view of one of the capital manſions || natural produce of this part of the country, it will 
of theſe people, ſituated on the bank. Theſe were grow, in ſpite of their utmoſt efforts to prevent it. . 
erected on poſts fixed feverat yards below low water | Such 1s the value of iron amongſt theſe people, that A 
. mark, for the convenience of the tenants, who occupied [| for the conſideration of receiving an axe or a chopping- 
divers diſtinct parts of the manſian, that contained many knife, the receiver ſubjects his lands. or his labour to a 
families. In this country, the married people, unmar- || continual tax of ſome article or other for its. uſe, 
ried women, and children, live in the larger tenements; | The natives, and eſpecially the females, ſeemed to be ; . 
and the batchelors by themſelves in the ſmaller. of a muſical turn. Some of them being aſked by one 7 

| | 

| 

| 


D 
The common dreſs worn by the men was a thin ſtuff, I of our people to ſang, ſhe gave proofs of a good voice | 
produced. from the cocoa-nut tree, tied about the mid- and ear; as did others upon future occaſions. 3 


7 

1 . ö 

| dle, and taken up behind between the thighs. That of Their mode of courting is rather extraordinary. The 
þ the women was a coarſe blue ſtuff, worn round the mid- }| lover comes freely to the manſion of the favourite fe- 
} dle, and tucked up behind like the men. The boys |} male, and without ceremony places himſelf by her. 
and girls went naked. Laborious offices here feemed || The old folks at a diſtance are then faid often to call 
to fall to the lot of the women, while the memidly ſaun- || out, © Well, have you agreed?” If the parties agree 
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tered about. The natives follow the diverſion of hunt- I before witneſſes, a cock, procured with great difficulty, 
ing the wild hog, which they called Ben, with a kind of }| is killed, and thus ends the ceremony. 

fox-looking dogs they called Naf. Among ſinall The tenements in which they dwell are poorly fur- 
lands, the wild hogs often ſwim in a ſtring from one || niſhed; and as they cook in each ſeparate apartment, 


iſland to another ; the hog behind, leaning his ſnout on I and have no chimney, the fmoke iſſues aut at every 
thoſe before; fo that the ſportſmen kill them with eaſe. || part of the roof; fo that at a diſtance the whole roaf 
The coaſt of the promontory of Dory is deſcribed || ſeems to ſmoke. © | / | 
as extending about thirteen or fourteen leagues ; the || They are very expert with the baw. Some of their 
height not extreme, and the riſe gradual. The country || arrows are ſix feer long. The former is made of bam - 
abounds with lofty trees, whoſe branches afford the tra- boo, and_ghe ſtring of ſplit ratan. They carry on a 
veller an agreeable ſhade. There are many rivulets of || conſiderable traffic with the Chineſe, of whom they pur- 
* freſh water; and, ſcattered in particular tracks, good chaſe their iron tools, beads, plates, baſons, &c. They 
—_ Ak i CS | 5b 15 Mr: ſlaves, myo: Digs tortoifeſhell, ſmall 
uctions, the country abounds with || pearls, and divers ki birds, and ö 
hogs; and there are albecores, and thee kinds of fiſh. bird of paradiſe, wand 4s | 8 . e 
Ws 25 | The 
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New Dr1sSCOVERIES. ] 


| inhabitants of New Guinea are 8 general re- 
ce . fierce and hoſtile, as 2 
Hom their behaviour when viſited by Capt. Cook. ; 
It appears, that the people of New Guinea * oe: 
quently invaded and carried into. ſlavery by the O- 


metans of the Molugca iſlands achacent. 


NEW BRITAIN 


ſ 2 * © . 
a e diſcovered it to be divided by a ſtreight. 


northern point is in 4 deg. ſouth latitude, and 
Is 0% to 6 25 zo min. ſouth. Dampier gave its 
moſt eaſtern point the name of Cape Orford : it lies in 
151 deg. 34 min. eaſt longitude : the weſtern limits had 
not then been accurately ſurveyed. Dampier likewiſe 
ave names to ſeveral {mall \ iſlands which he law in 
aſſing between New Guinea and New Britain. From 
four of theſe volcanos were obſerved emitting ſmoak 
and fire. The country appeared to be high land mixed 
with vallies every where abounding with large and 
ſtately trees, and well inhabited by a ſtrong race of 
people of a very dark com lexion, M. Bougainville 
repreſents the natives of this iſland as entirely black, 
with frizzled wooly hair, which ſome of them powdered 
white, having pretty long beards and white ornaments 
round their arms in form of bracelets ; their nudities 
but indifferently covered with leaves of trees, and in 
their perſons tall, active and robuſt, He obſerves, 
that they kept at ſome diſtance from the ſhips, and diſ- 
covered a diſpoſition alternately inclined to war and 
traffic. No European had ever yet any friendly inter- 
courſe with the inbabiegnte of this iſland. 


NEW TRELAND 
Was ſuppoſed by Dampier, who failed round its nor- 
thern coaſt, to be a part of New Britain. That navi- 
gator called the moſt ſouthern point of it Cape St. 
George, which, together with Cape Orford in New 
Britain, were thought to be the two points that formed 


a deep bay, which he called St. George's Bay, But 


Captain Carteret, who ſailed round it in 1767, found it 
to terminate in a narrow channel, to which he gave the 
name of St. George's Channel, This iſland is a long 
narrow ſlip of land lying north-weſt and ſouth-eaſt, in 
extent about CIA leagues. The harbour, called by 
Captain Carteret ngliſh Cove, lies in lat. 5 deg. ſouth, 
long. 157 deg. 19 min. eaſt. There is another harbour 
about four leagues to weſtward, which he named Car- 
teret Harbour. 

The crew of the Swallow, who at that time werevin 
en periſning with ſickneſs, obtained relief from 
ome cocoa nuts found upon this iſland, as they did 
alſo from ſome rock oyſters and cockles they procured 
from the rocks at low water. | 

The upper part of the tree which bears the cocoa- 
nut 1s called the cabbage, . This is a white, criſp, juicy 
ſubſtance : it taſtes ſomewhat like a cheſmut, but when 
boiled is ſuperior to the beſt parſnip, and is, perhaps, 
the moſt powerful antiſcorbutic in the world. For 
every one of theſe cabbages which were obtained, they 
were forced to cut down a tree, which was done with 
great regret, but this depredation on the parent ſtock 
was unavoidable. Theſe almoſt-expiring navigators 
likewiſe received great refreſhment from the fruit of a 
tall tree that reſembles a plumb, and particularly that 


which in the Weſt Indies is called the Jamaica 
Plumb. | rs, 


The ſhore about this place is rocky, and the country 


high and mountainous, but covered with trees of vari. 
ous kinds, ſome of which are of an enormous growth. 
Among others, the nutmeg- tree was found in great 
E Captain Carteret gathered a few of the nuts, 


ut they were not ripe. They did not appear to be the 


beſt ſort, but he im 
being too much in t 
abound with pigeon 
e 


utes that to their growing wild, and 
e ſhade of taller trees. The woods 


* 


NEW BRITAIN, { IT WEL FAA 
large bird with a black plumage, which makes. a noiſe 


ſed to be connected with New, Guinea 


leaves. 


ly noticed on board, as well as on ſhore. 
prodigious caſcade precipitated through yaſt rocks, 


ſhells about their legs and arms. 


5, doves, rooks, parrots, and a 


II 


ſomewhat like the barking of a dog. 

T he only quadrupeds ſeen in this iſland by the efew 
of the Swallow were two of a ſmall ſize, which were 
ſuppoſed to be. dogs; they were very wild, and ran with 


great ſwiftneſs: here were ſeen centipedes, feorp'ons, 


and a few ſerpents of different kinds, but no people. 
They fell in, however, with ſeveral deſerted habitati- 
ons, and by the ſhells that were ſcattered about them, 
and ſeemed not to have been long taken out of the wa- 
ter, and ſome ſticks half burnt, the natives were ſup- 
poſed to have juſt left the place when they arrived. 


Captain Carteret was in fo enfeebled a ſtate of body as 


to be prevented from attending circumſtantially to a 
deſcription of the country, However, in Engliſh Cove 
he took poſſeſſion: of it for his Britannie majeſty, and 
nailed upon a high tree, a piece of board face> with 
lead, on which w..3 engraved an Engliſh union, with 
the name of the hip and her commander, the name of 
the cove, and the time of her coming in-and going out 


of it. M. de Bougainville touched here about a year 


after, and gave it the name of Port Praſlin. He found 
_ of Captain Caterer's inſcription, which ſeemed to 


have been taken down anddefaced by the natives. + 


In this iſland were found ſome wild boars, large pid- 
geons of beautiful plumage, turtle doves, parrots, and 
crown birds, Ants ſwarmed about the thatch-palm and 
cabbage-trees, The country appeared mountainous ; 
the ſoil light, yet producing ſeveral kinds of fine timber 
trees, The pepper-tree 1s ſaid to be common, 
was found a very exfraprdinary inſect about three inches 
long; almoſt every part of its body was of ſuch a tex- 
ture as to appear like a leaf, even when cloſely viewed. 
Each of its wings forms one half of a leaf, and when the 
two Are cloſed together, it appears like an entire leaf, 
The under ſide of its body reſembles a leaf of a more 
dead colour than the upper one, It has ſix legs, of 
which the upper joints are likewiſe ſimilar to parts of 
Several ſhocks of an earthquake were felt . 
which laſted about two minutes, and were very diſtinẽt- 
Here was a 


which diverſify the fall of water, 


In the weſtern part of St. George's Channel lies 


SANDWICH ISLAND, on which coaſt the Swallow an- 


chored. Soon after ten canoes put off from New Ire- 


land, with about one hundred and fifty men on board ; 
they exchanged ſome trifles, but none of them would 
venture up the ſide of the ſhip, They preferred iron 
to every thing elſe, although none of it was manufac- 
tured except nails, there being no cutlery ware on 
board. One of theſe canoes was not leſs than ninety 


feet long, being very little ſhorter than the ſhip, not- 


withſtanding which, it was formed of a ſingle tree,” It 
had ſome carved ornaments about it, and was rowed or 
paddled by thirty-three men, There was no appear- 
ance of fails, The Indians were black and woolly 
headed like negroes, without their flat noſes and thick 
lips. They were all ſtark naked, except ornaments of 
Their hair, as well 
as their beards, was profuſely coyered with a white 


powder, They were armed with ſpears, and long ſticks 


or poles, like the quarter ſtaff, * As they kept a watch- 
ful eye upon the ſhip's guns, it is probable that they 
were not wholly unacquainted with the effect of fire- 
arms. They had fiſhing nets with them, which, as 
well as their cordage, ſeemed to be very well made, 
After they had continued this intercourſe for ſome time, 
a breeze ſprung up, and they returned to the ſhore, 
The Swallow having reached the weſtern point of New 


Here 


* 


4 


Ireland, a fine large ifland preſented itſelf, to which 


Captain Carteret gave the name of 


NEW HANOVER, 


The land is high, and finely covered with trees, - 


among which are many plantations, and the whole has 
| * a beautiful 
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val there. 
longitude 202 deg. 28 min. eaſt, 


About eight leagues to the 
weſtward, appeared fix or ſeven ſmall iſlands, which 
received the name of the Dukzs or PoRTLANDS 


IsLANDS. 


Apmiratrty IsLAxps lie in about 2 deg. 18 min. 


ſouth latitude ; and 146 deg. 44 min. eaſt longitude. 


There are between twenty and thirty iſtands ſaid to be 


ſcattered about here, one of which is very extenſive. 
Captain Carteret, who firſt diſcovered them, was pre- 


vented touching at them, although their appearance 


was very inviting, on account of the condition of his 


| ſhip; and as he was entirely unprovided with ſuch arti- 


cles of barter as ſuited the Indian trade. 
Theſe iſlands abound with 1 productions of 
various kinds ; and, the natives ſeemed to be very nu- 


merous. Captain Carteret was of opinion that they 


produced ſpices, as he found the nutmeg tree upon a 
ſoil comparatively rocky and barren, upon the coaſt of 


Nc Ireland. | 


CHRISTMAS ISLAND. 


This iſland was diſcovered by Captain Cook, on the 


24th of December, 1777, and called by him Chriſtmas 
Iſland, from the ſhips companies having kept that feſti- 
It lies in latitude 1 deg. 58 min. north; 
Its form is ſemicir- 
cular, and, like moſt other iſles in this ocean, it is ſur- 
rounded by a reef of coral rocks, extending but a little 
diſtance from the ſhore : and further out than this reef, 
on the weſtern ſide, is a bank of ſand, which extends a 
mile into the fea, There is good anchorage on this 
bank, between eighteen and thirty fathoms. 

The ſoil of this iſland is in fome places light and 
blackiſh, compoſed of ſand, the dung of 'birds, and 
rotten vegetables. In other parts, it 1s formed of bro- 
ken coral ſtones, decayed ſhells, and other marine pro- 


ductions. Theſe are depoſited in long narrow ridges, 


parallel with the ſea coaſt, and muſt have been thrown 


up by the waves. This ſeems to prove that the iftand 
has been produced by different acceſſions from the ſea, 
and is in a ſtate of augmentation ; the broken pieces 
of coral, and likgyiſe many of the ſhells, being too 
large and heavy, to have been brought from the beach 
by any birds, to the places where our navigators found 
them lying. . 

Not a drop of freſh water could be found in the whole 
iſland, though our people frequently dug for it. They 
met with ſeveral ponds of ſalt water, which having no 
viſible communication with the ſea, were ſuppoſed to 
have been filled by the water filtrating through the 
ſand, during the time of high tides. Not the ſmalleſt 
trace of any human foot- ſtep could be diſcerned by our 
people, who went or: ſhore 2 the purpoſe of obſerving 
an eclipſe of the fun, which happened on the 3oth of 
December; and alſo for the catching of turtle. Indeed, 
ſhould any human. being be accidentally driven upon 
the iſland, or left there, they could ſcarcely be able to 


| proveng ther exiſtence ; for though there are birds and 


fiſh in abundance, there are no viſible means of allaying 
thirſt, nor any vegetable that would ſerve as a ſubſtitute 
for bread, or correct the bad effects of our ſalt diet. Very 
little fruit was found on the few cocoa-nut trees upon the 
iſland, and though little, not good, 
A few low trees were obſerved in ſome parts, beſides 
ſeveral ſmall ſhrubs and plants, which grew in a very 
languid manner. There was a kind of purſlane, a ſpe- 
cies of ſida, or Indian mallow, with two ſorts of graſs. 
Under the low trees ſat vaſt numbers of a new ſpecies of 
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| 


tern or egg-bird, black above, and white below, hay. 
ing a white arch on the forchead. I heſe birds are ſome. 
what larger than the common noddy : their eggs are 
blueiſh, and ſpeckled with black. There were like. 


wife many common boobies, a ſort reſembling a gan- 


net, and a chocolate-coloured ſpecies with a white belly. 
Man- of- war birds, curleus, plovers, tropic birds, pe. 
trels, &c. were alſo ſeen here. There were ſmall rats, 
numbers of land crabs, and lizards. | | 
Fiſh was in ſuch abundance on this iſland, that , 
party of our people brought on board as many as 
weighed upwards of two hundred pounds, from a gray. 
pling near the ſhore. A great quantity were alſo taken 
with the hook and line, principally conſiſting of caval- 


| lias, ſnappers, and a few rock-fiſh of two ſpecies, one 


with whitiſh ſtreaks ſcattered about, and the other with 
numerous blue ſpots. _ 

At this iſland was procured for both ſhips, about three 
hundred turtles, which weighed one with another about 
ninety pounds : they were all of the green ſort, and per. 
haps not inferior in goodneſs to any in the world. 

The only occurrence worthy of notice, during the 
ſhort ſtay of the ſhips upon this iſland, was the follow. 
ing. When the party that was employed in catching 
turtle returned on board, a ſailor that belonged to the 
Diſcovery, had been miſſing two days. At firſt there 
were two men who had loſt their way; but happening to 
difagree with reſpect to the track that was moſt likely 


to bring them to their companions, they had ſeparated, * . 


and one of them̃ found means to rejoin the party, after 
an abſence of twenty-four hours, during which he had 
experienced great diſtreſs. There being, as before ob- 
ſerved, no freſh water upon the iſland, and not one co- 
coa- nut tree in that part of it where he was ſtraggling, 
in order to allay his thirſt, he had recourſe to the ex- 
traordinary expedient of drinking the blood of a turtle, 
which he had killed for that purpoſe. His method of 
refreſhing himſelf, when fatigued, was equally ſingular, 
though he ſaid he felt the good effects of it. He un- 
dreſſed himſelf and lay down in the ſhallow water on the 


beach for ſome time. 


It was matter of aſtoniſhment how theſe two men loſt 
their way. The land over which their journey lay, 
from the ſea coaſt to the place where the boats were ſta- 
tioned, did not exceed three miles acroſs; nor was 
there any thing that could obſtruct their view, for the 
country was level, with a few ſhrubs diſperſed about it; 
and from many parts, the maſts of the veſſels could he 
eaſily diſcerned. This, however, ſeemed to be a rule 
-of direction which they did not think of; nor did they 
recollect in what part of the iſland the fhips lay at an- 
chor; and they were totally at a loſs how to get back to 
cn, or to the party they had ſo careleſsly ſtrayed 

rom. 

A party was detached in ſearch of the other man, and 
they ſoon had the good fortune to find their loſt com- 
panion. The diſtreſs of this man muſt have been much 
greater than that of the other ſtraggler, not only as he 
had been loſt a longer time, but he was too delicate to 


drink turtle's blood. 


As there were ſome yams and cocoa- nuts on board, 
in a ſtate of vegetation, they were planted, by Captain 
Cook's order, on the ſmall ifland where the aſtronomers 
had obſerved the late eclipſe ; and ſome ſeeds of melons 
were ſown in another place, The captain alſo left on 
that little iſle a bottle, containing the following inſcrip- 
tion; | 

Georgius Tertius, Rex, 31 Dgcembris, 1777. 


Reſolution, Fac. Cook, Pr. 
Naves? Diſcovery, Car. Clerke, Pr, 
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Of the Natives of Atooi. 
feed on firſt coming on board the Ship. Reception of the | 


SECTION Il. 
General Deſcription. 


| SE iſlands were diſcovered by Captain Cook, 
E his laſt voyage to the Pacific Ocean in 1778, 

and by him diſtinguiſhed by the name of the Sandwich 
Iſlands, in honour of the Earl of Sandwich. TY 
The firſt five which he ſaw were called by the na- 
tives Woahoo, Atooi, Onecheow, Oreehoua, and Ta- 
hoora. He received ſome intelligence with reſpect to 
che exiſtence of a low uninhabited iſland in the neigh- 
bourhood, named Tammata-pappa, which was never 
viſited. Beſides, he. was farther informed, that there 
were other iſlands both to the eaſtward and weſtward. 
Owhyhee, the ſpot where our celebrated navigator fell 
a victim to the ak of the natives, with ſome others, 
was not diſcovered till ſome time after thoſe juſt men- 
tioned, and will therefore be introduced, with every 
tranſaction relative to that memorable event, in its pro- 
r place. All theſe iſlands, he obſerved, were ſituated 
bernoek the latitude of 21 deg. 30 min. and 22 deg. 15 


min. north; and between the longitude of 199 deg. 20 


min. and 201 deg, 30 min. eaſt, ; | 

All the information that could be derived reſpecting 
Woahoo, the moſt eaſterly of the iſlands diſcovered, 
was, that it is high land, and inhabited. : 

Captain Cook tooched at Oneeheow, and was paid a 
degree of homage by the natives that came on board, 
as they crouched down upon the deck, nor would quit 
that humble poſture till they were requeſted to riſe. 
When he went on ſhore, he took with him three goats, 
a young boar and ſow of the Engliſh breed, and alſo the 
ſeeds of onions, pumpkins, and melons, Theſe he diſ- 
poſed of in ſuch a manner, as he thought would beſt 
tend to promote the production of the reſpective ſpecies, 
This iſland is chielly low land, excepting one part, 
which riſes immediately from the ſea to a conſiderable 
height; as does alſo its ſouth-eaſt. point, which termi- 
nates in a round hill. Its chief vegetable productions 
are yams, and the ſweet root called ee. Our people 
procured ſome ſalt here, called by the natives patai, 
which. is produced in ſalt ponds. With it they cure both 
fiſh and pork; and ſome of the fiſh being purchaſed, 
proved good, and kept well. The anchoring place at 
this iſland was in latitude 21 deg. 50 min. north; and 
longitude 199 deg, 45 min. eaſt, Oreehoua and Ta- 
hoora, are two little iſlands in the vicinity of the former. 
Tahoora 1s uninhabited, 

Of Atooi, as the largeſt ſeen, and affording the moſt 
extenſive {cope for obſervation, as well as bing a 
full diſplay of the natives, manners, cuſtoms, &c. of 


the iſlanders in general, we ſhall give à particular de- 


{cription in the two following ſe&ions, 


SECTION IL 


Manner in which they were af- 


Commodore on landing. Remarks on the Country.  De- 


ſcription of a Morai and its Obeliſk. Divers Cuſtoms, 
Incidents, Sc. | 


HEN the ſhips approached the iſland, many of 

the inhabitants put off in their canoes, and 
very readily came along-ſide, Our people were agreea- 
bly ſurpriſed to find that they ſpoke a dialect of the Ota 
heitean language. They could not at firſt be prevailed 
upon by any intreaties to come on board, Captain 


Cook tied ſome braſs medals to a rope, which he gave 
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their commodities, except Fon. 


XIV. 


% * = 
to thoſe ' who were in one of the canoes; and they, in 


return, faſtened ſome mackarel to the rope, by way of MS 


equivalent. This was repeated, and ſome ſmall nails, 
or pieces of iron, were given them; for which they gave 
in exchange ſome more-fiſh, and a fweet 1 217 a 
ſure indication of their having ſome notion of bartering, 
or, at leaſt, of returning one preſent for another. One 
of them even offered for ſale the piece of ſtuff which he 
wore about his waiſt, - - 2 

The natives of this iſland were of the middling ſta- 


ture, and of a robuſt form. Their complexion was 


brown; and though there appeared to be little difference 
in the caſts of their colour, there was a conſiderable va- 
riation in their ſeatures, Moſt of them had their hair 
cropped rather ſhort; a few had it tied in a bunch at the 
top of the head; and others ſuffered it to flow looſe, It 
ſeemed to be naturally black; but the generality of them 
had ſtained it with ſome ſtuff, -which changed it to' a 
browniſh colour, Moſtof them had pretty long beards. 
They had no ornaments about their perſons; nor was 
it obſerved that they had their ears perforated, Some 
of them were tatooed on the hands, or near the hips : 
and the pieces of cloth which were worn by them round 
their middle were curiouſly coloured with white, black, 
and red, They ſeemed to be mild and good-natured; 
and were furniſhed with no arms of any kind, except 
ſome ſmall ſtones, which they had manifeſtly brought 
for their own defence; and theſe they threw into the 
ſea when they found that there was no occaſion for 
them, 

In proceſs of time, as the ſhips ranged along the 
coaſt, in queſt of a convenient ſpot for anchorage, ſome 
of the natives ventured to come on board; and it is re- 
marked by our people, that none of the inhabitants they 
ever met with — in any other iſland or country, 
were ſo aſtoniſhed as theſe people were, upon entering 
a ſhip. Their eyes were inceſſantly roving from one 
object to another: and the wildneſs of their looks and 
geſtures fully indicated their perfe& ignorance with 
reſpect to every thing they ſaw; and ſtrongly pointed 
out, that they had never, till the preſent time, been viſi- 
ted by Europeans, nor been acquainted with any of 
This metal, howeyer, 
they had inall probability only heard of, or had perhaps 
known it in ſome inconſiderable quantity, brought to 
them at a remote period. They aſked for it by the ap- 
pellation of hamaite, referring probably to ſome inſtru- 
menr, in making which iron could be ſerviceably em- 
ar N for they applied that name to the blade of a 

nife, though they had no idea of that particular inſtru- 


ment, which they could not even handle properly. 


They alſo frequently called iron by the name of oe, 
which ſignifies a hatchet or adze. On being ſhewn ſome 
beads, they firſt aſked what they were, and then whe- 
ther they were to be eaten? But on their being inform- 
ed, that they were to be hung in their earss they reject- 
ed them as uſeleſs, They were equally indifferent 
with regard to a looking-glaſs that was offered them, and 
returned it for a ſimilar reaſon. China cups, plates of 
earthen ware, and other things of that kind, were ſo 
new to them, that they aſked whether they were made 


of wood ? They were, in many reſpects, naturally po- 


lite; or, at leaſt, cautious of giving offence. Some of 
them, juſt before their venturing on board, repeated a 
long prayer; and others afterwards ſung, and made va- 
rious motions with their hands, 

When the boats, with a proper officer, were diſpatch- 
ed to look out for a convenient landing place, the Com- 
modore gave peremptory orders, that none of the crew 
ſhould go on ſhore, to prevent, if poſſible, the impor- 
tation of a dangerous diſeaſe into this iſland, which he 


knew 
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ople now laboured under, and which 


f th 
8 d already communicated to other 


they unfortunately ha 


iſlands in this ocean. 2 
From the ſame motive, he commanded that all fe- 


male viſitants ſhould be excluded from both the ſhips. 
Many perſons of this ſex had come off in the canoes. 
Their complexion and ſtature were not very different 
from thoſe of the men: and though their countenances 
were extremely open and agreeable, few traces of deli- 
re viſible, either in their faces or other propor- 
The only difference in their dreſs, was their 
iece of cloth about their bodies, EY 


cacy we 
tions. 
having a ach 
from near the middle, almoſt down to the knees, inſtea 
of the maro, worn by the male fex. Another prudent 
recaution was taken, by ſtrictly enjoining, that no per- 
En, capable of communicating the infection, ſhould be 
fent upon duty out of the ſhip. | 
When the ſhips were brought to anchor, the Captain 
went on ſhore, and was received as at Oncehcow, in 
the moſt ſubmiſſive manner by the iſlanders, who fell 
proſtrate upon their faces, and continued in that poſture 
of humiliation, till, by ſigns, he prevailed on them to 
riſe. - They then preſented to him many ſmall pigs, with 
lantain trees, making uſe of nearly the fame ceremo- 
nies, which had been practiſed on ſimilar occaſtons at 
the Society and other iſles; and a long oration, or 
prayer, being pronounced by an individual, in which 
others of the aſſembly occaſionally joined. Captain 
Cook ſignified his acceptance of their proffered friend- 
hip, by beſtowing on them in return ſuch preſents as 
he pad brought on ſhore. 
The captain, determining on an excurſion into the 
country, was accompanied by two gentlemen, and fol- 


lowed by a numerous train of natives, one of whom, 


who had been very active in keeping the others in order, 
the captain made choice of as a guide. This man, from 
time to time, proclaiming the approach of the ſtrangers, 
every perſon who met them fell proſtrate on the ground, 
and remained in that humble poſition till they had paſſed. 
This they were afterwards informed 1s their method of 
ſhewing reſpect to their own great chiefs, 

On their excurſion they ſaw a morer, which bore a 
ſtriking reſemblance, in ſeveral reſpects, to thoſe they 
had ſeen at Otaheite, and other iſlands in this ocean. It 
was an oblong ſpace, of conſiderable extent, environed 


by a ſtone-wall, four or five feet high. The encloſed - 


ſpace was looſely paved; and at one end of it was 
placed the obeliſk or pyramid, called by the natives 
henananoo, which was an exact model of the larger one 
that they had diſcerned from the ſhips. It was about 
twenty feet in height, and. four feet ſquare at the baſe, 
Its four ſides were formed of ſmall poles, interwoven 
with twigs and branches, thus compoſing an indifferent 
wicker-work, hollow within, from the top to the bot- 
tom. It appeared to be in a rutnous ſtate, and had been 
originally covered with a thin greyiſh cloth. On each 
ſide of it were long pieces of wicker-work, termed He- 
reanee, in a condition equally ruinous; with two poles 
inclining towards cach other at one corner, where ſome 
plantains were placed on a board, fixed at the height of 
about half a dozen feet. This was called by the iſlan- 
ders herairemy; and they ſaid, that the fruit was an of- 
fering to their deity. Before the henananoo were ſeveral 
pieces of wood, carved into ſome reſemblance of hu- 
man figures. There was alſo a ſtone near two feet in 
height, covered with cloth. Adjoining to this, on the 
outſide of the morai, was a ſmall ſhed, which they de- 
nominated hareepaboo ; and before it there was a grave, 
where the remains of a woman had been depoſited. 

On the further ſide of the arca of the morai, there was 
a houſe or ſhed, called bemenaa; it was about forty feet 
in length, ten or eleven feet in height, and ten in 
breadth in the middle, but narrower at each end; tho* 
conſiderably longer, it was lower than their common 
habitations, Oppoſite the entrance into this houſe 
ſtood two images, near three ſect high, cut out of one 
piece of wood, with pedeſtals, They were ſaid to be 


alda no Vebeina, or repreſentations of goddeſſes, and 
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were not very indifferent, either in point of execution gy 


— 


ther ſtill ſmailer; and on aſking what 


deſign. On the head of one of them was a cylindrical 
cap, not unlike the head-dreſs at Otaheite, called 3 
mou; and on that of the other, a carved helmet, ſome. 
what reſembling thoſe of the ancient warriors ; and both 
of them had piecegof cloth faſtened about the loins, and 
hanging down a conſiderable way, There was alſo, 2 
the fide of each, a piece of carved wood, with cloth 
hung on it. Before the pedeſtals by. a quantity of fern 

which had been placed there at different times. In the. 
middle of the houſe, and before the images juſt deferih. 
ed, was an oblong ſpace, encloſed by an edging of 


' ſtone, and covered with ſhreds of cloth. This was the 


rave of ſeven chiefs, and was called hencene. 

From the ſimilarity between this morai, and theſe of 
the iſlands they had lately quitted, little doubt was en. 
tertained by our people, that a ſimilarity exiſted af 
in the rites here ſolemnized, and particularly in the hor. 
rid oblation of human vi&tifns. Their ſuſpicions) were 
ſoon confirmed: for on one ſide of the entrance into the 
hemanaa, they obſerved a ſmall ſquare 3 and ano- . 

ele were, they 
were informed by their conductor, that in one of them 
was interred a man who had been ſacrificed; and inthe 
other a hog, which had alſo been offered up to the dei. 
ty. At no great diſtance from theſe were three other 
ſquare encloſed places, with two guy of carved wood 
at each of them, and an heap of fern upon them. Theſe 
were the graves of three chiefs ; and before them wiz 


an encloſed fpace, of an oblong figure, called T anpate- 
| taboos, by the guide, who declared: to them, that three 


human ſacrifices, one. at the funeral of each chief, bad 
been'there buried. Upon the whole, from appearances 
in general, there was not room to doubt of the univer- 
fal prevalence of this practice in the iſland under de- 


ſcription. 
f all the various articles which the natives brought 


to exchange with our people, nothing fo much at. 
tracted their notice, and, it might be added, their ad- 


miration, as a fort of cloak and cap, which, even in 


more poliſhed countries, might be eſteemed elegant. 
Thele cloaks are nearly of the ſhape.and. fize of the 
ſhort ones worn by the men in Spain, and by the vo- 
men in England, tied looſely before, and reaching to 
the middle of the back. The ground of them is a net- 
work, witly, the moſt beautiful red and yellow feathers 
ſo cloſely fixed upon it, that the ſurface, both in point 
of ſmoothnels and gloſſineſs, reſembles the richeſt vel- 
vet. The method of varying the mixture is very dif- 
ferent ; ſome of them having triangular ſpaces of yel- 
low and red alternately; others, a ſort of creſcent; 
while ſome were entirely red, except that they had 2 
broad yellow border. The brilliant colours of the fea- 
thers, in thoſe cloaks that were . new, had a very fine 
effect. The natives, at firſt, refuſed to part with one 
of theſe cloaks for any thing that was offered 'in ex- 
change, demanding no leſs a price than one of the 
muſkety, They A however, received as the 
8 of them ſome very large nails. Thoſe of the 

eſt ſort were ſcarce; and it is probable, that they are 


uſed only on particular occaſions. 


The caps are made in the form of an helmet, with 
the middle part, or creſt, frequently of an hand“ 
breadth. They fit very cloſe upon the head, and have 
notches to admit the ears. They conſiſt of twigs and 
oſiers, covered with a net-work, into which feathers 
are wrought, as upon the cloaks, but ſomewhat, cloſer, 
and leſs diverſified ; the major part being red, with 


ſome yellow, green, or black ſtripes on the ſides. 


Theſe caps, in all probability, complete the dreſs, with 
the cloaks; for the iſlanders appeared, ſometimes, in 


both together. 


Our people were at a loſs at firſt to conjecture by 
what means they procured ſuch a quantity of theſe beau- 
tiful feathers, but were ſoon made acquainted with that 
particular from the great number of ſkins of a ſmall 


red ſpecies of bird they brought for- ſale. Thoſe that 


were firſt purchaſed conſiſted only of the ſkin. fr 115 
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New Discovikits. / 1 
hind the ſhoulder of the wings; but they 2 got 
many with the hind part, including _ a - rhe va 
The reaſon aſſigned by the inhabitants o Atooi, foi 
cuſtom of cutting off 
this practice they _—_ pon 
w ”* 8 4 
we IN of This iſland was A rom of merops, 
about as large as a ſparrow : its colour was a beautiful 
ſcarlet, with the tail and wings black; and it op = 
arched bill, twice as long as the head; which, with the 
feet, was of a reddiſh hue. The contents of the heads 
were taken out, as in the birds of paradiſe, But it was 
not obſerved, that they ractiſed any other mode of pre- 
ſerving them, than ſimple drying ; for the ſkins; though 
they were moiſt, had neither ſmell or taſte; 
Some inſtances occurred, which proved beyond a 
doubt, that the inhabitants of this iſland feed upon hu- 
man fleſh. One of them that came out in a canoe, 
bringing articles by way of barter, and amongſt the 
reſt ſome fiſh-hooks, was obſerved to have a very ſmall 
parcel faſtened to the ſtring of one of them, which he 
carefully ſeparated, and reſerved for himſelf, when he 
diſpoſed of the hook. Upon enquiry what it was, he 
ointed to his belly, and intimate ſomething of its be- 
ing dead; faying, at the ſame time, that it was bad. 
He was requeſted to open the 2 which he did 
with great reluctance, and it was found that it contained 
a ſmall thin piece of fleſh, which had, to all appear- 
ance, been dried, but was then wet with ſalt water. 
Our people imagining it m_ be human. fleſh, put the 
ueſtion to the producer of it, who anſwered, that the 
fieſh was part of a man. | 
ſtood near him, was then aſked, whether it was a cuſ- 
tom among them to eat their enemies who had been 
ain in battle, on which he replied in the affirmative. . 
Candour, however, rendering our people extremely 
averſe to entertain a belief of the prevalence of this hor- 
rid cuſtom, notwithſtanding the late ſuſpicious circum- 
ſtance, they made further enquiries on this ſubject. A 
ſmall inſtrument of wood, beſet with ſhark's teeth, 
had been purchaſed, which, as it reſembled the ſaw or 


them the more eaſily, 


the feet of cheſe bitch is, that by | 


h they conſider as valuable. 


A 


Another of the iſlanders, who 


knife made uſe of by the ſavages of New Zealand, to 


diſſect the bodies of their enermes, was ſuſpected to be 
employed here for the ſame purpoſe. One of the 
iſlanders being queſtioned on this point, acknowledged 
that the inſtrument before mentioned ſerved the pur- 
poſe of cutting out the fleſhy part of the belly, when any 
perſon was ſlain. This explained and confirmed the 
circumſtance before related, of the man's pointing to his 
belly. 
gence was received, being aſked whether his country- 
men eat the part thus cut out, ſtrongly denied it; but, 


The native, however, from who:n this intelli- 


when the queſtion was repeated, he ſhewed ſome degree 


of apprehenſion, and ſwam off to his canoe. An elder- 
ly man, who ſat foremoſt in the canoe, was then afked 
whether they eat the fleſh, and he anſwered. in the affir- 
mative. The queſtion being put a ſecond time, he 
again affirmed the fact, adding, ne it was ſavoury food. 

The curious enquiry, whether theſe iſlanders were 
cannibals, was renewed when the 5 10 were off Onee- 


heow. The ſubje& did not ariſe from any queſtions 


put by our people, but from a circumſtance that ſeemed 
to remove all doubt. One of the natives, who wiſhed 
to get in at the gun-room port, was refuſed; and he 
then aſked, whether they would kill and eat him, if he 
ſhould come in? accompanying this queſtion with ſigns 
ſo expreſſive, that a doubt could not be.entertained with 
reſpect to his meaning. Our people had now an oppor- 
tunity of retorting the queſtion as to this practice; and 
a man behind the other in the canoe, inſtantly replied, 
that if they were killed on ſhore, they would not ſcruple 
to eat them: not that he meant the natives would deſtroy 
them for that purpoſe, but that their devouring the 
would be the conſequence of creatin enmity. | 
The obſervations which Captain 
make of the _ e combined with thoſe of a 
Very expert natural philoſopher who accompanied hi 
will furniſh materials for 155 following Saen. _ 325 
NG .. 


ook was enabled to i 
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trees. 
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SECTION. Il. 


Mort particular Deſcription of the Iſland of Atooi, as to 


extent, Face of "the 'Colmmtry, | Soil; Climate. Produc- 
tions, animal and vegetable. Diſpoſition of the Natives. 
Dre. Ornaments. : Habitations.” Food. Cookery. 


Diverſions. Mufical Infiruments. Mani fuctures. Tools. © 


Weapons. Canoes. Agriculture. Government. Religion. 
Manners. And Language, | 


[PROM the beſt obſervations that could be made, 
the iſland of Atooi is at leaſt ten leagues from-ealt 
to weſt, from whence its circumference may be nearly 


gueſſed, l . 
The land does not in the leaſt reſemble, in its ge- 


neral appearance, any of the iſlands which our late 


navigators had viſited within the tropic of Capricorn, 
except its hills near the center, which are high, but 
ſlope gradually towards the ſea, or lower lands. 
Though it preſents not to the view the delightful bor- 


ders of Otaheite, or the luxuriant plains of Tongataboo, 


covered with trees, which at once afford a ſhelter from 
the ſcorching rays of the ſun, a beautiful proſpect to the 
eye, and food for the natives, yet its poſſeſſing a greater 
portion of gently riſing land renders it, in ſome de- 
gree, ſuperior to the above mentioned favourite iſlands, 
as being more capable of improvement. The height 
of the land within, and the number of clouds hanging 
over it, ſeemed to indicate that there was a ſufficienc 
ſupply of water, and that there were ſome running 
ſtreams, though our people had not an opportunity of 
ſeeing them. The ground, from the woody part to 
the ſea, was covered with an excellent kind of graſs, 
about two feet in height, which ſometimes grew in tufts, 
and appeared capable of being converted into abundant 
crops of fine hay. But on this extenſive ſpace not even 
a ſhrub, grows naturally. 2 

In the narrow valley leading to the morai the ſoil is 
of a dark brown colour, rather looſe ; but on the high 


ground it is of a reddiſh brown, more ſtiff and clayèy. 


ts quality may be better eſtimated from its productions, 
than from its appearance. For the vale, or moiſt 
8 produces taro, much larger than any ſeen be- 
ore; and the more elevated ground furniſhes ſweet po- 
tatoes, that ſeldom weigh leis than two or three pounds, 
frequently ten, and ſometimes a dozen or fourteen. 
The temperature of the climate may be eaſily gueſſed 
from the ſituation of the iſland. It was remarked, how- 
ever, by thoſe of our people who were molt capable of 
judging, that, from, what they experienced, it might 
be ſaid to be very variable; for, according to the ge- 


neral opinion, it was, at this time, the ſeaſon of the 


year when, the weather is ſuppoſed to be moſt ſettled, the 
ſun being at its greateſt annual diſtance. The heat was 
now very moderate; and few of thoſe inconveniencies 
to which many countries lying within the tropics are 
ſubject, either from heat or moiſture, | ſeems to be ex- 
perienced here. Nor were there any dews of conſe- 


+ bg a circumſtance which may partly be accounted 


or by the lower part of the country being deſtitute of 
The rock that conſtitutes the ſides of the valley is a 
dark grey ponderous ſtone, but honey-combed, with 
ſome ſpots of a ruſty colour, and ſome.. very minute 
ſhining particles interſperſed. It is of an immenſe depth, 
and ſeems to be divided into rata, though nothing is 
interpoſed ; for the large pieces always broke off to a 
determinate thickneſs, and did not a to have ad- 
hered to thoſe that were below them, Other ſtones are, 
in all probability, much more various than in the 
ſouthern iſlands. For during the ſhort time the ſhips 
remained here, - beſides. the Tavis lydius, was found a 


| ſpecies of cream- coloured wherſtone, ſometimes varie 
"gated with whiter. or blacker veins, like marble; and 
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The only tame or domeſtic animals found here were 
dogs, hogs, and fowls, which were all of the ſame kind 


as thoſe met with in the South Sea Iſlands in general, | 
There were ſome ſmall lizards and ſome rats, reſemb- 


ling thoſe of the other iſlands, n 
"Our 


ich the ſcarlet. birds alive | 
people did not meet with the Ic | cloth wrapped about them, extending from juſt below 


that were brought for ſale; but ſaw one ſmall one, about 
the ſize of a canary bird, of a deep crimſon colour. 
They alſo ſaw a large owl, two brown hawks or kites, 


and a wild duck ; and heard from the natives the names 
of ſome other birds, among which were the of00, or | 
blueiſh bird, and the rarata, a ſort of whimbrel. It 


is probable that the ms of birds are numerous, if a 
judgment may be formed from the quantity of fine 
yellow, green, and ſmall, velvet-like, blackiſh fea- 
thers Ge upon the cloaks, and other ornaments, worn 
by theſe people. Ne 3041 ; 

The ifland did not appear to produce fiſh either in 


were deftitnte of the recommendation either of 
4 or novelty, | 
Of vegetables produced in this iffand are ſix diffe- 
rent kinds of plantains, bread- fruit, a few cocoa-palms, 
fome yams, the kappe of the Friendly Iſlands, or Vir- 
ginian arum ; the 27909 tree, and odoxiferous gardenia, 
er cape jaſmine. There were ſeveral” trees of the dove 
dooe, that bear the oily nuts, which are ſtuck upon a 
kind of ſkewer, and made uſe of as candles. The 
iflanders wear theſe nuts, hung on ſtrings, round their 
- necks, There is a ſpecies of fda, or Indian mallow ; 
alſo the morinda citrifolia, which is here called none; a 
ies of convolvulus, the ava, or intoxicating pepper, 
beſides a great quamity of gourds. Theſe laſt grow to 
a very large ſize, and are of a remarkable variety of 


N 

; f N 

quantity or variety, as the only fiſh ſeen by our paople, [| ſeemed to be very careleſs about their hair, and had no N 
beſides the finall mackarel, were common mullets; a J combs, or any thing of the kind, to dreſs it. The S jill 
ſpecies of a chalky colour; a ſmall browniſh rock 6h, |} men ſometimes twiſt it into a number of ſeperate par- RS {il 
adorned with blue ſpots; à turtle, which was penned up [| cels, like the tails of a wig, each about as thick ill 
in a pond; and three or four ſorts of fiſh ſalted. The |} finger; though moſt of theſe, which are ſo long as to W.. ||| 
few ſthell-fiſh ſeen were converted into ornaments, tho” reach far down the back, are artificially fixed upon the N 
head, over their own hair. | JV 


ſhapes, which are, perhaps, the effect of art. Upon || 


the dry ſand, about the village, grew a plant, that had 
neyer been ſeen by our people in this ocean, of the ſize 
of a common chiſtle and prickly, but bearing a fine 
flower, greatly reſembling a white poppy. 

he natives of Atooi appear te be of a frank, chear- 
ful diſpoſition; equally free from the fickle levity that 
— the inhabitants of Otaheite, and the ſe- 
date eaſt which is obſervable among many of thoſe of 


Tongatab o. They feem to cultivate a focial inter- 


courſe with each other, and, except the propenſity to 
thieving, which is, as it were, innate in moſt of the 
people of theſe ſeas, they were exceeding friendly. It 
does no ſmall credit to their ſenſibility to obſerve, that 
when they ſaw the different articles of European ma- 
nufacture, they could not refrain from expreſſing their 
aſtoniment, by a mixture of joy and concern, that 


ſeemed to apply the caſe as a leſſon of humility to them 


ſelves; and, on every occaſion, appeared to have a 
roper conſciouſneſs of their on inferiority. It was 
pleaſing to obſerve with what affection the women ma- 


naged their infants, and with what alacrity the men 


contributed their aſſiſtance in ſuch a tender office. 
They are active, vigorous, and expert ſwimmers; 
leaving their canoes upon the moſt frivolous occaſion, 
diving under them, and ſwimming to others, thaugh 
at a confiderable diſtance.” Women were frequently 
ſeen with infants at their breaſts, when the ſurf was fo 
high as to prevent their landing in the canoes, leap 
overboard, and ſwim to the ſhore. * 
If judgment might be formed from the number ſeen 
dy our people as they ranged along the coaſt, the inha- 
bitagts of this ifland are pretty numerous. Including 
the ſrreggling houfes, there might, perhaps, be in the 
whole t{land, ſixty fuch villages as 


ſhips anchored; and, if allowance zs made of five per- 
; In every village, 
five hundred; or thirty thouſand vpon the iſtand, This | 
Auger is by no means exaggerated, for there were 


ſoris to each houſe, there would be 


; 


122 * 


at neaf which the 


ſometimes three thouſand people, at leaſt, collected a 
the beach, when it could not be ſuppoſed that above 3 
tenth part of the natiyes were preſent. rot 

We have already deſcribed the ordinary dreſs of the 
natives of both ſexes ; but ſhall now attend to particu- 
lars. The women have often much larger pieces of 


the breaſts to the hams, and ſometimes lower; and fe. 
veral were obſerved with pieces thrown looſely over 
their ſhoulders, which covered the greateſt part of the 
body; but the children, when very young, go entirely 
naked. They do not wear any thing on the head; but. 
the hair, both of men and women, is cut in various 
forms, and the general faſhion, particularly among the 
latter, is, to have it ſhort behind and long before, The 
men frequently had it cut on each ſide in ſuch a man- 


ner, that the remaining part ſomewhat reſembled the 


creſt of their caps or helmets. Both ſexes, howeyer, 


The people of the Sandwich Iſles have not their ears 
perforated, nor do they wear any ornaments in them. 
Both men and women, however, adorn themſelves with 
necklaces compoſed of bunches of ſmall black cord, 
like our hat ſtring, often above an hundred-fold. They 
have alſo necklaces of many ſtrings of very ſmall 
ſhells, or of the dried flowers. of the Indian mallow ; 
and they ſometimes hang round their necks a ſmall hy- 
man figure of bone, about the length of three inches. 
The women likewiſe wear bracelets of a ſingle ſhell, 
pieces of black wood, with bits of ivory interſperſed, 
and neatly poliſhed, faſtened together by a ſtring drawn 
cloſely through them; or others of hogs teeth placed 
parallel to each other, with the ' concave part outward, 
and the points cut off; ſome of which, formed only of 
large boar”s tuſks, are very elegant. 

The mien ſometimes fix on their heads plumes of fea- 
thers of the tropic bird, or (thoſe of 'cocks, faſtened 
round neat poliſhed ſticks two feet in length; and, for 
the fame purpoſe, they ſew che ſkin of à white dog's 
tail over a flick, with its tuft at the end. They alſo 
frequently wear on the head a kind of ornament of the 
thickneſs of a finger ar more, covered with yellow and 
red feathers, curioufly varied, and tied behind; and, 
on that part of the arm which is above the elbow, a 
ſort of broad ſhell-work grounded upon net-work. 

The men ſometimes puncture themſelves upon the 
hands or arms, but frequently no marks at all were 
feen; though a few individuals had more of this ſpe- 
cies of ornament than had been uſually noticed at other 
panes, and curiouſly executed in a great variety of 
ines and figures, on the arms and fore-part of the 


Their habitations are ſcattered about without the 
leaſt order; ſome are large and commodious, from 40 
to 50 feet in length, and 20 or 30 in breadth; while 
others are the moſt contemptible hovels. Their figure 
reſembles that of hay ſtacks, or, perhaps, a better idea 
may be conceived of them, by ſuppoſing the roof of a 
barn placed on the ground in fuch a manner as to form 
an high ſharp ridge with two low ſides. The gable at 


cach end, . correſponding to the ſides, makes theſe 


dwelling places cloſe all round; and they are well co- 
vered with long graſs, which is laid on ſlender poles. 
The entrance is made either in the end or fide, and is 
an oblong hole extremely low: it is often ſhut up by a 
board of planks faſtened together, which ſerves as a 
door; but, as it has no hinges, muſt be removed oc- 
caſionally. No light enters. the houfe except by this 


opening; and though fuch cloſe habitatians may be 


'comfortable places of retreat in bad weather, they ſeem 
but ill adapted to the warm climate of this country. 
They are kept remarkably clean, and the floors are 
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5 jed graſs, over which mats are ſpread to 
oy — * = one end ſtands a te, about 
three feet igh, on which the domeſtic utenſils are 
laced, Theſe conlift of gourd ſhells, which the na- 
8 convert into veſſels that ſerve as bottles to hold 
water, and as baſkets to contain their food and other 
things ; and alſo of a few wooden bowls and trenchers 
ious ſizes. "IP 
* oe potatoes and plantains conſtitute the principal 
art of their vegetable diet; fo that yams and bread- 
Fuit are rather to be conſidered as rarities. Of animal 
ſood they appear to be in no want, as they have great 
numbers . 2 s, which run without reſtraint about the 
houſes; and, if they eat dogs, which is not altogether 
improbable, their ſtock of theſe ſeemed very conſide- 
rable. The quantities of fiſhing-hooks found among 
them indicated that they procure ſome ſupply of ani- 
mal food from the ſea, They have a cuſtom of ſalting 
ſh, and likewiſe pork, which they preſerve in gourd 
ſhells, The ſalt which they uſe for this purpoſe is of a 
reddiſh colour, but not very coarſe. 
They bake their vegetable articles of food with heat- 
ed ſtones ; and from the great quantity which was ſeen 


dreſſed at one time, it was ſuppoſed that all the inha- | 


bitants of a village, or at leaſb a conſiderable number 
of people, joined in the uſe of a common oven. 

They eat out of a ſort of wooden trenchers, and, as 
far as our people could Judge from one inſtance, the 
women, if reſtrained from feeding at the ſame diſh, as 
is the cuſtom at Otaheite, are at leaſt allowed to eat at 
the ſame place near them, 

The diverſions of theſe iſlanders are various. Our 
people did not ſee the dances in which they uſe the fea- 
thered cloaks and caps; but, from the motions which 
they made with their hands, on other occaſions, when 
they ſung, they judged that they were ſomewhat ſimilar 
to thoſe they had met with at the ſouthern iſlands, tho” 
not ſo ſkilfully performed. They had not among them 
either flutes or reeds, and the only two muſical inſtru- 
ments ſeen were of a very rude kind. One of them 
does not produce a ſound ſuperior to that of a child's 
rattle, - It conſiſts of what may be denominated a conic 
cap inverted, but very little hollowed at the baſe, made 


of a ſedge-like plant, the upper part of which, and 


likewiſe the edges, are embelliſhed with beautiful red 
feathers, and to the point, or lower part, is fixed a gourd 
ſhell. Into this they put ſomething to rattle, which is 
done by holding the inſtrument by the ſmall part, and 
ſhaking it briſkly before the face, at the ſame time ftrik- 
ing the breaſt with the other hand. The other inſtru- 
ment was a hollow veſſel of wood not unlike a platter, 
combined with the uſe of two ſticks, on which one of 
the natives was obſerved performing. He held one of 
the ſticks, about two feet in length, with one hand, in 
the fame manner as the Europeans hold a violin, and 
ſtruck it with the other, which was ſmaller, and re- 


ſembled a drum-ſtick, in a quicker or lower meaſure; | 


beating with his foot at the ſame time upon the hollow 
veſſel that lay upon the ground inverted, and thus pro- 


ducing a tune that was not diſagreeable. This muſic || 


was accompanied by the vocal performance of ſome 
women, whoſe ſong had a pleaſing effect. 

I heſe people diſplay a conſiderable deal of ingenuity 
in their different manufactures. Their cloth is made 
from the morus papyrifera, and, doubtleſs, in the ſame 
manner as at T ongataboo and Otaheite ; for our people 


bought ſome of the grooved ſticks with which they beat | 


it, Its texture, however, though thicker, is inferior to 


that of the cloth of either of the places juſt mentioned; 
but in colouring or ſtaining it, the inhabitants of Atoo; . 
diſplay a ſuperiority of tafte, by the infinite variety of 
figures which they execute. Their colours, indeed; are 

not very bright, except the red; but the regularity . of 
the figures and. ſtripes is amazing; for, as far. as was 


own, they have nothing like ſtamps or prints, to 


the impreſſions. - - Beſides the variegated. ſorts. 
Ny, have ſpme pieces of plain white cloth,? and others 
a ſingle colour, particularly light blue; and dark 
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brown. In general, the pieces brought for exchange? 
were about * breadth 1 two feet, and four or ſtve 
yards in length, being the form and quantity made: uſe 
of by them for their common dreſs, or maro; and even 
ſome of theſe were compoſed of pieces ſewed together. 
They have alſo a particular ſort that is thin, and 
greatly reſembles oil- cloth; and which is either oiled or 
Paked in ſome kind of varniſh, They fabricate num- 
bers of white mats, which are ſtrong, with many red 
ſtripes, quadrangular and other figures. interwoven” on 
one fide. Theſe; in all probability, make a — .of 
their dreſs ; for when they offered them to ſale, they put 
them on their backs. They manufacture others of a 
coarſer ſort, plain and ſtrong, which they ſpread over 
their floors to ſleep upon. > whore, n 
They ſtain their gourd-ſhells neatly with undulated 
lines, triangles, and other figures of a black: colour. 
They allo ſeem to be acquainted with the art of varniſh- 
ing; for ſome, of their ſtained gourd- ſhells are covered 
with a ſort of lacker; and, on other occaſions, they 
make uſe of a ſtrong ſize, or glutinous ſubſtance, to 
faſten things together, Their wooden diſhes and bowls, 
out of which they drink their ava, are of the etooa tree, 
or cordia, extremely. neat, and well poliſhed. They 
likewiſe make ſmall ſquart fans of mat or wicker-work, 
with handles of the ſame,” or of wood, tapering from 


them, which are curiouſly wrought with ſmall cords f 


hair, and cocoa-nut fibres, intermixed. Their fiſhing- 
hooks are ingeniouſly made; ſome of bone, many of 
pearl-ſhell, and others of wood, pointed with bone. 
The bones are for the moſt part ſmall; and conſiſt of 
two pieces; and the various ſorts have a barb, either on 
the inſide, or the outlide: but others have -both, the 
exterior one being fartheſt from the point. Of the lat- 
ter ſort, one was procured, nine inches in length, made 


of a ſingle piece of bone; the elegant form and poliſh 


of which could not be exceeded by any European ar- 


tiſt. They poliſh their ſtones by conſtant friction, with 
pumice-ſtone in water ; and fuch of their tools as were * 
Their 
hatchets, or rather adzes, were exactly of the ſame pat- 
tern, and were either formed of a blackiſh ſtone, or of 
a clay- coloured one. They have alſo ſmall inſtruments, 


{een reſembled thoſe of the ſouthern iſlanders. 


compoled of ſingle ſhark's tooth, ſome of which are 


fixed to the fore part of the jaw-bene of a dog, and 


others to a thin wooden handle of a ſimilar - ſhape; and 
at the other end there is a. bit of ſtring faſtened through 
a little hole, They ſerve occaſionally as knives, and 


are probably uſed in carving, . * | 
The only iron tools ſeen among them, and which 
2 ſhips, were a 
of two inches, fit 
1d another edge-tool, 
which was ſuppoſed to have been made of -the point of 
Their having the actual poſſeſſion of 
theſe, and their being well acquainted with the uſe of 


they poſſeſſed before the arrival 
piece of iron hoop, about the len 
ted into a W n handle; an 


a broad ſword. 


this metal, inclined ſome of our people to imagine, that 
they were not the firſt European viſitors of theſe iſlands. 


But the very great ſurpriſe which they teſtifled on ſee- 


ing our ſhips, and their perfect ignorance of the uſe of 
fire-arms, cannot be reconciled with ſuch an opinion. 
Indeed, very ingenious obſervations and reflections 


have been made by men of ſpeculation, to ſne that the 
natives of Atooi mi 
intermediate iſlands, ſituated between them and the La- 


ght have received this metal from 


drones, which the Spaniards. have frequented almoft 
ever ſince the period of Magellan's voyage in 1719. 
Beſides. their ſpears, formed of a fine browniſh wood, 


beautifully poliſhed, - ſome of which are barbed at one 
end, and flattened to a point at4he. other, they have a a 
kind of weapon which our _ had never met with 
before: it ſomewhat reſemble 

'neral, about eighteen inches in length, ſharpened at one 
or both. ends, and ſecured to the hand by a ſtring, Its 
uſe is to ſtab in cloſe combat, and it ſeems well adapted 
for that purꝑoſe. Some of theſe may be denominated 


les a dagger, and is, in ge- 


- 


double daggers, having a handle in the middle, with 
which they are the better enabled to ſtrike different 


ways. 
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| pee before mentioned; or their 
e 


92 
ways. They have likewiſe bows and artis; but, both 


from their flender conſtruction, and their apparent 
ſcarcity, it is probable that they never make uſe of them 
in battle, The knife or ſaw, with which they diſſect 


the dead bodies of their enemies, may alſo be ranked | 


among their weapons, as they both ſtrike and cut with 
it when eng in cloſe fight, It is a ſmall flat wooden 
inſtrument, afoot in length, of an oblong ſhape, 


rounded at the corners: its edges are furrounded with | 


ſhark's teeth, ſtrongly fixed to it, and pointing out- 
wards; and it has generally a hole in the handle, thro” 
which paſſes along ſtring, which they wrap ſeveral times 
round the wriſt, ; : 
The canors of theſe people ate commonly abotit 
four and twenty feet in _ and have the botrom, in 
general, formed bf a ſingle piece of wood, hollowed 
out to the thickneſs of an inch, or more, and brought 
to a point at each end.” The ſides are compoſed of 
three boards, each about an inch thick, neatly fitted, 
and laſhed to the bottom. The extremities, both at 
head and ſtern, are a little elevated, and both are made 
ſharp, fomewhat reſembling a wedge, but they ffatten 
more ab 
other, ſide by ſide, for upwards of a foot. As they 
feldom exceed a foot and a half in breadth; thoſe that 
go ſingle (for they ſometimes join them) have out-rig- 


gers, which are ſhaped and fitted with more judgement | 


n any before feen. They are ' rowed by paddles, 
fuch has had been generally obſerved at other iftands: 
and ſome of them have a light triangular ſail, extended 
to a maſt or boom. The ropes which they uſe for their 
boats, and the fimalley cords for their fiſhing-tackle, 
are ſtrong, and neatly made. | 

From appearances in general, the natives poſſeſs 
a knowledge of agriculture, The vale-ground is one 
continued plantation of tar, and ſome other articles, 
which have all the appearance of being carefully at- 
tended to. The potatoe- fields, and ſpots of ſugar-cane, 
or plantains, on the higher grounds, are planted with 
great regularity ; but neither theſe, or the others, are 
encloſed with any fence, unleſs the ditches in the low 


grounds may be conſidered as ſuch: which, it is more 


robable, are - deſigned to convey water to the raro. 
he great quantity and excellence of thefe articks may, 
perhaps, be as much owing! to ſkilful culture, as natu- 


Notwithſtanding this ſkill in agriculture, the iſland, 
from its general appearance, ſeemed to be capable of 


more extenſive improvement, and of maintaining thrice | 
as many inhabitants as art now upon it; for the greater 
part of it, that now lies waſte, was: apparently as good a 
foil as thoſe parts that were culti vate 
be inferred, that theſe 


proportion, which would render it neceſſary for them to 


It muſt therefore 
le do not encreaſe in that 


take advantage of the extent of their iſland, towards 
railmg a greater quantity of its vegetable productions 
for their maintenance. 3 


Our people had not an opportunity of forming an ac- 


curate judgement of the mode of government eſtabliſh- 


ed amongſt cheſe people; but, from their general ob- 
ſervation, it ſeemed reaſonable to imagine, that it is of 
the ſame nature with that which prevails in all the iſlands 
they had hitherto viſited; and, in all probability, their 
wars 
_ deed might be inferred from the number of weapons 
which were found in their poſſeſſion, and from the excel. | 
lent order in which they kept them. Bur they had 
2 of the fact from their own: confeffion; being in- 


among themſelves are equally frequent. This in- 


rmed, theſe wars are carried on between the different 


diſtricts of their own iſland, as well as between it and 
che inhabitants of the neighbouring iſlands. No other 


cauſe than this need be 8 to account for the ap- 


ing proportioned to the extent of their ground that is 


capable vf cultivation. 
As we do not deem it ſufficient to obſerve im general, | 
1 | 


ly, ſo that the two fide-boards join each 


ral fertility of ſoil, which ſeems better adapted to them, | 
than to bread-fruitand cocoa-nut trees; the few of thefe 
latter which were ſeen, not being in a thriving ſtate. |} 
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A NEW, ROYAL ab AUTHENTIC SYSTEM or UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY: 


that there is an affinity between the manners of theſs 
people, and the natives of the Friendly and Society 
Idands, we ſhall cite a few particulars, that will ferye 
to place this in a ſtriking point of view. | 

With reſpe& to religious inſtitutions, and the mannet 
of diſpoſing of the dead, the inhabitants of Tongataboo 
bury the dead with great decency, and they alſo inter 
their human ſacrifices ; but they do not offer any other 
animal, - or even vegetable to their deities. The Ota. 
heiteans do not inter their dead, but expoſe them to 
waſte by time and putrefaction, though they afterwards 
bury the bones; and this being the eaſe, it is remarka. 
ble that they ſhould inter the entire bodies of their hu- 


man ſacrifices They alſo offer up to their gods other 


animals and vegetables; but are far from being atten. 
tive to the condition of the places where they celebrate 
thoſe folemn rites ; moſt of their morars being in a ruin- 
ous ſtate, and ſhewing manifeſt tokens of neglect. The 
people of Atooi, again, bury both their common dead, 
and their human facrifices, as at Longataboo; but they 
reſemble thoſe of. Otaheite, in offering vegetables and 
animals to their gods, and in the neglected ſtate of their 
religious places. ü | | 
As a farther inſtance to ſubſcrve our purpoſe on the 
preſent occafion, it may be obſerved, that the #2ho0 alſo 
' prevails in Awoi, in its full extent, and apparently 
with greater {triftne than even at Tongataboo. For 
the natives here always aſked with great eagerneſs, and 
with indications of a fear of offending, whether any par- 
ticular thing which they deſired to ſee, or our people 
were willing to ſhew, was taboo, or (as they pronounced 
the word) tafoc'? meaning, forbidden. 

But in no inſtance does the reſemblance between the 
natives of Atooi, and thoſe of Otaheite, appear in ſe 
ſtriking a light, as in the ſimilarity of language. In- 
deed, the languages of both places may be ſaid to be al- 
molt entirely the ſame. 255 | 


SECTION IN. . 


Two Nands diſcovered, called Mowee and Owbyee. 
Character of the Natives of the latter: Deſcription 
of Karakakeoa Bay. Inſtances of the deſpotiſm of the 


- Chiefs. Singular Conftruffion and Ceremonies of the 
Morai. Divers Ceremonies, Forms, Cuftoms, and 


| '$ late navigators were obliged to quit theſe iſlands 
before they had procured a neceſſary ſupply of re- 
freſhments, by an' untortunate incident. The anchor 
of the Reſolution having ſtarted, ſhe drove off the bank 
a conſiderable way to the leeward of the ſhip's laſt ſta- 
tion; ſo that the commodore foreſeeing it would require 
more time to regain it than he choſe to employ, he made 
the ſignal for the Piſcovery to weigh inc and both 
ſhips directed their courle to the northward, in proſecu- 
tion of diſcoveries, which was in February 1778. | 
Captain Cook, after having explored the dreary re- 
gions of the north, for the coutſe of ſeveral ſuccerding 
moaths, determined to reviſit the Sandwich Iſlands, in 
order to paſs a few of the winter months, provided he 
"ſhould meer with the neceffary refreſhments. | 
From a more extenſive view of the ſpot on the ſecond 
vilit, which was November 26, 177.8, it appeared that 
the former diſcovery made by our navigators, of the 
group of the Sandwich Iſlands; had been very imper- 
ect; thoſe which they had viſttec in their progrefs 
northward, all lying to the leeward of their preſent ſta» 
OY TY 0 e. | 
An elevated hill appeared in the countfy, whoſe ſum- 
mit roſe above the clouds. The land, from this hill, 
fell in a gradual ſlope, terminating in a ſtee rocky 
coaſt; the ſea breaking againſt it in a moſt dreadfulfurt. 
Unable to weather the iſland, they bore up; and ranged 
to the weſtward, They now perceived people on many 
parts of the ſhore, and ſeveral houſes and plantations. 
The country appeared to be well ſupplied with * 
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nd water, and ſtreams were ſeen, in various places, 
a 


Fig een Jefign of reviſiting theſe iNands, which 


competent ſupply of proviſions, 
ha 4 be rated, if 1 free wide with the natives 
cy -mitted, Captain Cook publiſhed an order, pro- 
ny all perſons on board the ſhips from trading, 
— appointed by himſelf and Captain Clerke; 
eg der limitations of trading only for 


—— undd refreſhments. Injunctions were alſo laid 
P 


g ; e of women into the ſhips, but un- 
againſt the — 12 But the evil which _ intend- 
der certain reſtrict! i 
ed to have been prevented by this regulation alrea- 
dy got amon them. p 

As the ſhips Were ranging along the coaſt, ſome ca- 

« came off, and, when they got along ſide, many of 
3 conductors of them came on board without heſita- 
* Our people perceived that they were of the ſame 
. as thoſe iſlanders more to the lee ward, which 
they had already viſited ; and, as they underſtood, they 
were no ſtrangers to their having been there. 

Theſe viſitors ſupplied them with a quantity of cut- 
Me fiſh, in exchange for nails and iron, They brought 
but little fruit or roots, but ſaid they had plenty of them 
on their iſland, as well as hogs and fowls. : 

Many of them afterwards brought divers commodi- 
ties, which were bartered for ſuch articles as our people 
had to diſpoſe of. This iſland was called by the natives 
Mowee. The chief, who is named Terrecoboo, viſi- 
ted the commodore on board, and made him a preſent 
in the uſual form. | 7 

Soon after another iſland was ſeen to the windward, 
called by the natives Owhybee. Standing on and off 
the .ifland during the night, our people were greatly 
ſurpriſed in the morning, at ſeeing the ſummits of the 
mountains covered with ſnow. Though they were not 
of an extraordinary height, the ſnow, in ſome places, 
appeared to be of a conſiderable depth, and to have re- 
mained there ſome time. Drawing near the ſhore, the 
natives approached, and appeared a little ſhy at firſt; 
but ſome were prevailed on to come pn board; and, at 
length, induced to return to the iſland, to bring a ſup- 
y of what was wanted. Numbers followed, and 
E a tolerable ſupply of pigs, fruit, and roots. 

The commodore having procured a great quantity 
of ſugar-cane, and, upon trial, diſcovering that a de- 
coction of it made very palatable beer, he ordered ſome 
of it to be brewed for general uſe; but, on broaching the 
caſks, not one of the crew would even taſte the liquor. 
Having no other motive in preparing this beverage, 
than that of preſerving the ſpirits for a colder climate, 
he neither exerted his authority, or had recourſe to 
perſuaſion, to induce them to drink it; well knowing, 
that ſo long as they could be plentifully ſupplied with 
vegetables, there was no danger of the ſcurvy. But, 
that he might not be diſappointed in his views, he or- 
dered that no grog ſhould be ſerved in either of the 
ſhips. The officers continued to drink this ſugar-cane 
beer, whenever materials could be procured for brew- 
ing it. Some hops, which were on board, improved 
it much; and it was, doubtleſs, extremely wholeſome; 
ou he inconſiderate crew thought it injurious to 
their health. | | 

Our people met with leſs reſerve and ſuſpicion, in 
their intercourſe with the people of this iſland, than they 
had ever experienced among any tribe of ſavages. 
They frequently ſent up into the ſhip, the articles t ey 
meant to barter, and afterwards came in - themſelves, 
to traffick on the quarter deck. The inhabitants of 


Otaheite, whom they had often viſited, had not that 
confidence in their integrity. 


Vealings with each other, than thoſe of Otaheite. 

It is but juſtice to obſerve, that, at firſt, they. never 
3 to over-reach in exchanges, or to commit 
a ſingle theft. They perfectly underſtood trading, and 
clearly. comprehended the reaſon of the ſhips plying 
upon the * For though they brought off plenty of 
< ws No. 9. 


Whence it may be in- 
ſerred, that thoſe of Owhyhee are more faithful in their 


EAN DW ICH fs LKN D's. 9 


pigs, and other proviſions, they were particular in keep- 
ing up their price; and, rather than diſpoſe of them af 
an undervalue, would carry them aſhore again. 

Canoes coming off from all quarters, there were at 
leaſt a thouſand about the two ſhips, crouded with peo- 
ple, and laden with hogs and other proviſions. Our 


people were perfectly convinced of their having no hoſ- 


tile intentions; not a ſingle e having a * 
with him of any ſort. Trade and curioſity were their 
only inducements to make the viſit. From the num- 
bers frequently on board, it might be expected that ſome 
of them ſhould betray a thieviſh diſpoſition. One of 
them took a boat's rudder from the ſhip, and was not 
detected, till it was too late to recover it. Captain 


Cook imagined this to be a proper opportunity to ſhew 


theſe iſlanders the uſe of fire-arms. Two or three muſ- 
kets, and as many four pounders, wete, by his orders, 
fired over the canoe, which went away with the rud- 
der: but as the ſhot was not intended to take the effect, 


the ſurrounding multitude were only ſurpriſed and 


frightened. ä | 
hen the ſhips anchored in the bay, called by the 


natives Karakahooa Bay, they continued much crouded 
| with the natives, and ſurrounded by a vaſt multitude of 


canoes. In the courſe of their voyage, our people had 


no where ſeen ſuch vaſt numbers of people aſſembled 


at one place. Beſides thoſe who came in canoes, all the 


ſhore was covered with ſpectators; and hundreds were 


ſwimming about the ſhips, like ſhoals of fiſh. They 
were ſtruck with the ſingularity of this ſcene; and few 


on board lamented their having failed, in their late en- 


deavoursy to find a northern paſſage homeward the laſt 
ſummer; ſince to this diſappointment they were in- 


debted for reviſiting the Sandwich Iſlands, and for en- 
riching their voyage with a diſcovery, in many reſpects, 


the moſt important that has been made by Europeans in 
the Pacific Ocean. 


Karakahooa Bay is ſituated in the diſtrict of Akona, 


on the welt {ide of the Iſland of Owhyhee. It extends 
about a mile in depth, and is bounded by two points of 
land, bearing ſouth-eaſt and north-weſt from each 
each other, at the diſtance of half a league. The north 
point is flat and barren, on which is ſituated the village 
of Kowrowa. 


ſtately cocoa-trees. An high rocky cliff, inacceſſible 
from the ſea-ſhore, runs between them. Near the coaſt, 
on the ſouth-ſide, the land has a rugged appearance; 
beyond which the country gradually riſes, and abounds 
with cultivated encloſures, and groves of cocoa- trees. 
The habitations of the people are ſcattered about in 
great qo Round the bay the ſhore is covered with 


a black coral rock, except at Kakova, where there is 


an excellent ſandy beach, with a morai at one extremity, 
and a ſpring of freſh water at the other, [ 


The ſhips were no ſooner brought to anchor, than 


the natives came off in aſtoniſhing numbers; expreſſing 
their joy by ſinging, ſhouting, and the moſt extrava- 
gant geſtures. * The decks, fides, and Figging, of the 


ſhips, were covered with them. Women and boys, 


who were unable to procure canoes, came ſwimming 
round in great multitudes ; ſome of whom, not findin 


room to get on board, amuſed themſelves the whole day 


by playing in the water, | 

Amongſt thoſe of the natives who came on board the 
Reſolution, was a chief named Pareea. Though a 
young man, he was ſoon diſcovered to be a perſon of 
great authority. He told Captain Cook that he was 
Fakane to the ſovereign of the iſland, who was then on 
4 military expedition at Mowhee, from whence he was 
expected to return in a tew days, Our people could not 
learn whether the word Jakane was a name of office, or 
expreſſive of affinity. Some preſents from the commo- 


dore attached him to their intereſts, and her found him 
0 


exceedingly uſeful, Before they had been long at an- 

chor, the Diſcovery had ſo many people hanging onone 

ſide, that ſhe was obſerved to heel conſiderably ; and 

our people _ it impoſſible to prevent the crowds 
a | 


5 _Jrom 


A more conſiderable village, called Ka-. 
kooa, ſtands in the bottom of the bay, near a grove of 
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9* 5 
from preſling into her. Captain Cook, apprehenſive 
tdat ſne might receive ſome injury, communicated his 
fears to Pareea, who . inſtantly cleared the ſhip of its 
encumbrance, and diſperſed the canoes that ſurrounded 
hets -: | 

It appears evident, from this circumſtance, that the 
chiefs avs a moſt deſpotic authority over the inferior 
people. An inſtance ſimilar to this, happened on board 
the Reſolution, where the crowd ſo far impeded the or- 
dinary buſineſs of the ſhip, that it was found neceſſary 
to apply to Kaneena, another chief, who had allo at- 
tached himſelf particularly to Captain Cook. The in- 
convenience ſuffered was no ſooner mentioned, than he 
ordered the natives immediately to quit the veſſeh when, 
without a moment's heſitation, they all jumped over- 
board, except one perſon, who loitered behind, and, 
by his manner, expreſſed ſome degree of unvillingneſs 
to obey. Kaneena, obſerving this contempt of his au- 
thority, took hold of him immediately, and threw hun 
into the ſea. 

Theſe two chiefs were exceedingly well proportioned, 
and had countenances remarkably pleaſing. Kaneena 
was a fine figure. His height was about ſix feet; his 
feattires were regular and expreſſive; his deportment 
was eaſy, firm, and graceful; and he had dark lively 
eyes, 

The two chiefs, Pareea and Kaneena, afterwards in- 
troduced a third on board, whoſe name was Koah. He 
was repreſented as a prieſt, and one who, in his early 
days, bad diſtinguiſhed himſelf as a warrior. He was a 
little, old, emaciated figure, having ſore red eyes, and 
his body covered with a leprous ſcurf, occaſioned by the 
immoderate uſe of the ava, Being conducted to the 
cabin, he approached the commodore with the greateſt 
deference, threw a piece of red cloth over his ſhoulders, 


and retreating a few paces, made an offering of a ſmall | 


pig, at the ſame time pronouncing a diſcourſe of a con- 
ſiderable lengch. 5 

During their continuance at Owhyhee, this ceremo- 
ny was repcated often, and, from a variety of circum- 
ſtances, appeared to be a kind of religious adoration. 
Red cloth is an article with which their idols are array- 
ed; and a pig is a common offering to the Zarooas, 
Their ſpeeches were delivered with a volubility that 
indicated them to be conformable to ſome ritual. 

At the concluſion of this ceremony, Koah dined with 


the commodore, and eat plentifully of the viands before. | 


him; but, like moſt. of the iſlanders in thoſe ſeas, he 
could hardly be induced to taſte wine or ſpirits a ſecond 
time. In the evening, the commodore went on ſhore, 
As ſoon as they landed on the beach, they were preced- 


/ ed by four men, bearing each a wand tipt with dog's 


kair, and pronouncing, with a loud voice, a ſhort fen- 
tence, in which the word Qrons was very diſtinguiſha- 
ble. The crowd which had aſſembled on the ſhore, re- 
tired at their e and not an individual was to be 
ſeen, except a few who had proſtrated themſelves on 
the ground, near the habitations of the adjacent village. 

Here it. may be proper to obſerve, that Orono was 
Captain Cook's general appellation among the natives 
of Owhyhee. Sometimes it was applied by them to an 
inviſible being inhabiting heaven. It was alſo a title of 
great rank in the iſland. | 

Though. we have already deſcribed ſeveral morais 
appertaining to different iſlands of the South Seas, that 
of Qwhyhee is ſo ſingular in its conſtruction, and fo 

eculiar in its ceremonies, that we preſume it cannot 
tail of being entertaining in the detail, 

This morai conſiſted of a ſquare ſolid pile of ſtones, 
of the length of forty yards, the brendth of twenty, and 
The top of it: was flat, and a 
wooden rail ſurrounded it, on which. were diſplayed the 
tkulls of thoſe natives, who had been ſacrificed on the 
deaths of their chiefs. A ruinous wooden building was 
fituated in the center of the area, connected with the 
rail by a ſtone wall, dividing the whole ſpace into two 
parts. Five poles, of about twenty feet in height, ſup- 
ported an irregular kind of ſcaffold, on the ſide next 
5 1 | 
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| and ſhoulders. 
and whep they had all taſted it, Koah and Pareea pulled 
| the fleſh 

ſome of it into the mouths ef our people, Aan 


the country; and, on the ſide towards the ſea, were 
two ſmall houſes, with a covered communication. 

The commodore; accompanied by a party of gehitle. 
men, was conducted to the fummit of this pile b 
Koah, one of the chiefs before-mentioned. They 7 
held; at their entrance; two large wooden images, with 
moſt diſtorted features, having a long piece of wood 
proceeding from the top of their heads, of a conical 
form inverted : the other parts were covered with req 
cloth; Here Captain Cook was received by a tall 
young man, having a long beard, who preſented him 
to the images, and chanted a kind of hymn, in Whicht' 
he was aſſiſted by Koah. The party were then 1-4 to - 
that ſide of the morai where the poles were erected, at 
the foot of which twelve images were ranged in the fonn 
of a ſemicircle ; the middle figure having a high table 
before it, on which was a putrid hog, and under it ſome 
cocoa-nuts, plantains, potatoes, bread-fruit, and pieces 
of ſugar-cane. The commodore was conducted under 
this ſtand by Koah, who, taking down the hog, held 
it towards him, when, having again addreſſed him in a 
long and vehement ſpeech, he ſuffered it to fall upon 
the ground, and aſcended the ſcaffolding with him, tho 
at the peril of their falling. 

Ten men now advanced in ſolemn proceſſion, and 
entered the top of the morai, bearing a live hog, and a 
piece of large red cloth of conſiderable dimenſions, 
Advancing a few paces, they ſtopped, and proſtrated 
themſelves; and a young man approaching them, re- 
ceived the cloth, and carried it to Koah, who wrapped 
it round the commodore, and made him an offering of 
the hog. 

The ſituation of the commodore was truly whimſical, 
He was aloft, ſwathed in red cloth, and hardly able to 
keep his hold in the rotten ſcaffolding. He was enter- 
tained, however, with the chanting of Koah and Kai- 
reekeea, ſœnetimes in concert, and ſometimes alter- 
nately. After this office was performed, which was of 
conſiderable duration, Koah let the hog drop, and he 
and the commodore immediately deſcended. He then 
conducted him to the images, to each of which he ex- 
prefſed himſelf in a ſneering tone, ſnapping his fingers 
at them as he paſſed. He then preſented him to chat 
in the center, which, from its being habited in red 
cloth, appeared to be in the, higheſt eſtimation. He 
fell proſtrate before this figure, and kiſſed it, requeſting 
Captain Cook would do the ſame; which he readily 
ſubmitted to, being determined to follow Koah's direc- 
tions throughout the whole of this ceremony. 

The party were now conveyed into the other diviſion 
of the merar, where a ſpace, of about twelve feet ſquare, 
was ſunk three feet below the level of the area. They 
deſcended into this, and the commodore was immedi- 
ately feated between two idols, one of his arms being 
ſupported by Koah, and an officer was requeſted to ſup- 
port the other. | 

A ſecond proceſſion of natives at this time arrived 
with a baked hog, a, pudding, ſome cocoa-nuts, bread- 
fruit, and other vegetables. As they drew near,. Kai- 
reckeea placed himſelf before them,. and preſented the 
hog to the commodore, in the uſual manner, chanting; 


. as before, and his companions making regular reſponſes. 


Their ſpeeches and reſponſes grew gradually ſhorter and 
ſhorter; and, towards the concluſion, Kaireekeea's did. 
not exceed three or four words, which was anſwered by 
the word Orons.. 

At the concluſion of this offering, the natives ſeated 
themſelves frontingour people; and began to cut up ii 
baked hog, to break the cocoa-nuts, and to peel tlie 
vegetables. Others were employed in brewing the 4, 
by chewing it in the ſame manner as at the Friendly 
Idands.. Kaireckeea then chewed part of the Kernel of 
a cocoa-nut,. and wrapggd it in a piece of cloth, with 
which he rubbed the captain's head, face, hands, arme, 
The ava was afterwards handed round, 


of the hog in pieces, and proceeded to Put 
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had no pa 


rticular objection to being fed by Pareea, who 
as a cleanly in his perſon; but Capt. Cook, 

s whom a piece was preſented by Koah; could not 

ſwallow a mor ſel, the putrid hog being ſtrong in his re- 


„Aon: and as the old man, from motives of civi- | 
7 chewed it for him, his reluctance was much 
. ceremony was finiſhed, the party quitted 
the Morai, after diſtributing among the populace ſome 

jeces of iron, and other articles, with which they were 
much delighted. They were then conducted in pro- 
ceſſion to the boats, the men attending with wands, and 
pronouncing ſentences as before, Moſt of the natives 
again retired, and the remaining few proſtrated them- 
ſelves as they paſſed along the ſhore. 

Curioſity being excited by the regular attendance of 
the prieſts at the Morai, the party determined to viſit 
the habitations' of a ſociety of them which they had 
lately diſcovered. Their huts were erected round a 
pond encloſed with a grove of cocoa trees, by which 
they were fe erated from the beach and the village, and 
which gave the ſituation an air of religious retirement. 

When the Commodore arrived at the beach, he was 
conducted to Harre-no-Orono, or the houſe of Orono. 
On his approaching this ſacred place, he was ſeated at 
the foot of a wooden idol, reſembling thoſe which he 
had ſeen at the Morai, Here an officer again ſupport- 
ed one of his arms. He was then arrayed in red cloth, 
and Kaireekeea, aſſiſted by twelve prieſts, preſented a 
pig with the uſual ſolemnities. After this ceremony, 
the pig was ſtrangled, and thrown into the embers of a 
fire prepared for that purpoſe. When the hair was 
ſinged off, a ſecond offering was made, and the chant- 
ing repeated as before; after which the dead pig was 
held, for ſome time, under Captain Cook's noſe, and 
then laid, with a cocoa- nut, at his feet. This part of 
the ceremony being concluded, the performers ſat 
down, and the ava was brewed and handed about; a 
baked hog was brought in, and the party were fed as in 
the former ceremony. 

Whenever the commodore went on ſhore, during 
the continuance of the ſhips in the bay, he was pre- 
ceded by one of the prieſts, who proclaimed the landing 
of the Orono, and ordered the inhabitants to proſtrate 
themſelves. He was conſtantly attended by the ſame 
perſon on the water, where he was ſtationed in the bow, 
of the boat, having a wand in his hand to give notice 
of. his approach to the natives, who were in canoes ; on 
which they inſtantly ceaſed paddling, and fell on their 
faces till he had paſſed. 

Leſt the aſtronomical gentlemen ſhould be incom- 
moded at the obſervatory on ſhore by the intruſion of 
the natives, the place was conſecrated. by the prieſts, 
by placing their wands round the wall by which it was 
encloſed, 

This interdiction the natives call /aboo, a term fre- 
quently repeated by theſe iſlanders, and ſeemed to be 
of extenſive operation. No canoes attempted to land 
near the ſpot ; the natives only fat on the wall, not dar- 
ing to come within the ?aboved ſpace without obtaining 
permiſſion. The men, indeed, would bring proviſions 
into the field, but all endeavours were ineffectual to in- 
duce the women to approach. Preſents were tried, but. 
without ſucceſs. Attempts were made to prevail on 
Pareca and Koah to bring them, but to no purpoſe: 
9 and Terreeoboo, they ſaid, would kill them 

This circumſtance afforded great amuſement to the 
people on board, whither multitudes of people (par- 
ticularly women) continually flocked ; inſomuch that 
2 4.4 2 obliged to clear the veſſel, in or- 
Tu Yare room to perform their neceſſary duties. 
ay or three hundred wogen vere ſometimes obliged 
D 2 at once into the Pater, where they continued 

he rang and play till they could be re- admitted. 
auger, far ths per Be ha Tun dhe Hir aur 
daily ſupplied a Party on rom the ſhips were 

Pplied by them with hogs and vegetables ſuffici- 
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ent for ſubſiſtence; and to ſpare; and canoes; laden 
with proviſions, were as regularly ſent off to the ſhips. 
Nothing was demanded in return, nor was the moſt di- 
ſtant hint ever given that any compenſation was expect- 
ed: Their manner of conferring favours appeared 
more like the diſcharge of a religious duty than the 
reſult of mere liberality. All this munificence was at 
the expente of Kaoo, the chief prieſt; and grandfather 
to Kaireekeeaz who was then in the ſuit of the ſovereign 
of the iſland. : E YOM 
Soon after the ceremony of the reception. of the 
Commodore at the habitations of the prieſts; the king 


1 in a large canoe, with ſome attendants in two others, 


was ſeen paddling from the village, in great ſtate, to- 
wards the ſhips. Their appearance was noblt and 
magnificent. Terrecoboo and his chiefs were in the 
firſt canoe, arrayed in feathered cloaks and helmets, 
and armed with ſpears and daggers. In the fecond 
came Kaoo, the chief prieſt, together with his bre- 
thren, having their idols diſplayed on red cloth. Theſe 
idols were figures of an enormous ſize, made of wicker 
work, and curiouſly ornamented with ſmall feathers of 
a variety of colours. Their eyes were large pearl oy- 
ſters, with a black nut placed in the centre; a double 
row of the fangs of dogs was fixed in each of their 
mouths, which, as well as the reſt of their features, 
appeared diſtorted. The third canoe was laden with 
hogs and vegetables. As they advanced, the prieſts, 
in the ſocond canoe, chanted their hymns with great, 
ſolemnity. After paddling round the veſſels they did 
not come on board as was expected, but made imme- 
diately towards the ſhore at the beach, where our peo- 
ple were ſtationed, 

On their approach the officers of the party ordered 
the guard to be drawn up in form to receive the king; 
and Captain Cook, ſeeing that he intended to. go on 
ſhore, went thither alfo, and landed almoſt at the ſame 
inſtant. They were uſhered into the tent, and the kin 
was hardly ſeated, when he roſe up, and (gracefully 
threw over the Captain's ſhoulders the rich feathered 
cloak himſelf had wore, placed an helmet on his head, 
and preſented him with a curious fan. Five or ſix other 
cloaks, of great beauty and value, were ſpread at the 
Commodore's feet, 

Four hogs were then brought forward by the king's 
attendants, together with bread-fruit, cocoa- nuts and 
ſugar canes. Then followed the ceremony of Terree- 
oboo's changing names with Captain Cook, the ftrong- 
eſt pledge of friendſhip among all the iſlanders of the 
Pacific Ocean. A ſolemn proceſſion now advanced, 
conſiſting of prieſts, preceded by a venerable perſo- 
nage, followed by a train of people leading large hogs ; 
others being laden with potatoes, plantains, &c. It 
was eaſily perceived, by the countenance and geſtures 
of Kaireekeea, that the old man who headed the pro- 
ceſſion was the chief prieſt, on whoſe bounty our peo- 
ple had ſo long ſubſiſted. He wrapped a piece of. red 
cloth round the ſhoulders of Captain Cook, as a mark 
of peculiar reſpect, 

The officers were not a little ſurpriſed to recognize, 
in the perſon of the king, an emaciated old man, who 
had come on board the Reſolution, from the north- caſt 
ſide of the iſland of Mowee; and perceived that ſeve- 
ral of his attendants were the ſame perſons as before 
accompanied him. | 

After the uſual ceremonies of interview had paſſed, 
Captain Cook conducted Terreeoboo, and ſeveral of 
his chiefs, on board the Reſolution. They were re- 
ceived with every poſſible attention and reſpect; and 
the Commodore put a linen ſhirt upon the ſovereign, 
and girt his own 1 round him. Kaoo, and about 
half a dozen other ancient chiefs, remained on ſhore. 
All this time not a canoe was permitted to appear in 


the bay, and thoſe natives who did net confine them- 
| ſelves to their huts lay proſtrate on the g. und. Before 


the king quitted the Reſolution, he granted leave for 

the natrves to trade with the ſhips as uſual, except whe 

women, who were prohibited from this privilege. 
N SECTION 
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in view. They advanced ſlowly, drawing up the; 
very high behind, and rubbing their hands pen I 
LECTION:: V. ſoles. As they came forward, they frequently ſurveyed 
| | each other from head to foot, with an air of content: 
Social Diſpoſition of the Natives. Propenſity to Theft. looking archly at the ſpectators, diſtorting their features, 
A boxing Match. Attention of the Prieſts, and Cere- and practiſing a variety of unnatural geſtures, . When 
mony the Natives, at the Funeral of a Seaman. they were advanced within the reach of each other, they 
Opinion of the Natives concerning the Objett of the Viſit held both arms ſtraight out before their faces, at which 
from our People. Magnificient Preſents from Terreeo- || part they always aimed their blows. They ſtruck with 
boo. Departure of the Ships. Cauſe of their return. a full ſwing of the arm; did not attempt to parry, but 
| endeavoured to elude their adverſary's attack, by ſtoop. 

HE natives of this iſland ſeem to have exceeded || ing or retreating. The battle was expeditiouſly decid. 

all others in the South Seas, in the hoſpitable re- ed; for if either of them fell, whether by accident, o- 
ception, and civil treatment, of their European viſi- from a blow, he was deemed vanquiſhed; and the vic. 
tors, inſomuch, that all apprehenſions of danger were tor expreſſed his triumph by a variety of ſtrange geſtures, 
baniſhed from their minds. Such confidence was placed || which uſually excited a loud laugh among the ſpecta. 
in them by our people, that the officers, &c. fre- tors, for which purpoſe it ſeemed to be calculated. The 
quently made 'excurſions up the country, either ſingly, ſucceſsful combatant waited for a ſecond antagoniſt; 
or in ſmall parties, and even ventured to continue out and, if again victorious, for a third; and fo on, till he 

the whole night. Indeed, it would be endleſs to relate | was at laſt defeated. 39-1 

all the inſtances of generoſity they received upon theſe || A ſingular cuſtom prevails in theſe combats, which 
occaſions, | is, that when any two were preparing to attack each 
In all places the people flocked about them, anxious || other, a third may advance, and make choice of either 
to afford every aſſiſtance in their power, and appeared of them for his antagoniſt, when the other is under the 
highly gratified, if they condeſcended to accept of their || neceſſity of ppc. If the combat proved long 
ſervices. Variety of innocent arts were practiſed to at- || and tedious, or appeared unequal, a chief generally in. 
tract their notice, or to delay their departure. The || terfered, and concluded it by putting a ftick between 


boys and girls ran through their villages before them, the combatants. As this exhibition was at the define 
ſtopping at every opening, where there was a commo- |} of our people, it was expected that ſome of thera wou!! 
dious > fo to form a group for dancing. They were || have engaged with the natives; but, though they re. 
at one time ſolicited to take a draught of the milk of || ceived prefling invitations to bear a part, they did not 
.cocoa-nuts, or accept of ſuch other refreſhment as their | hearken o the challenges, not having forgot the bloys 
huts afforded: at another they were encircled by a com- they received at the Friendly Iſlands, 

pany of young women, who exerted their ſkill and agi- | As death had hitherto been uncommon amongſt the 
Itty in amuſing them with ſongs and dances, crews of the ſhips, and as it is laudable to preſerve the 

The more agreeable the natives rendered themſelves memory of a worthy character, though inferior in ſta- 


to our people, by their inſtances of hoſpitality, the || tion, the departure of William Whatinan, a feaman, of 
greater was their diſguſt and concern, at finding them the gunner's crew, is particularly mentioned. He was 


| | rone to theft, the general vice of the iſlanders of theſe a man in years, and much reſpected for his attachment 
| hal less. This was a diſtreſſing circumſtance, and ſome- to Captain Cook. He had ſerved twenty-one years as 
Th: times obliged them to exerciſe ſeverity, which they a marine, and then entered as a ſeaman in 1772, an 
1100 would have been happy to have avoided, if it had not board the Reſolution, and ſerved with the commodore 
4 been eſſentially neceſſary, Some expert ſwimmers were in his voyage towards the ſouth pole. On their return, 
ſ one day detected under the ſhips, drawing out the nails he got admittance into Greenwich ＋ N through 
bl from the ſheathing, which they ingeniouſly performed || the intereſt of Captain Cook, at the {ame time with 
1 with a flint ſtone, faſtened to the end of a ſhort ſtick. himſelf; and, anxious to follow the fortunes of his be- 
1 This practice was ſo injurious to the veſſels, that our nefactor, he alſo quitted it with him, on his appoint- 
4 people fired ſmall ſhat at the offenders: but that they ment to the command of the preſent expedition. He 
+ eaſily evaded, by diving to the bottoms of the ſhips. It had been often ſubject to ſlight fevers in the courſe cf 
5 therefore became highly neceſſary to make an example the voyage, and was infirm when the ſhips arrived in 
44 of one of them, by flogging him on board the ſhip. the bay; where having been ſent a few days on ſhore, 
11/4 An excurſion into the country, by a large party from he thought himſelf perfectly reſtored, and requeſted to 
MW both ſhips, afforded Kaoo a freſh opportunity of exer- || return on board, His requeſt was complied with; 
1 ciſing his civility and generoſity. No ſooner was he in- but the day following he had a ſtroke of the pally, 
il | formed of their departure, than he ſent after them a which, in two days afterwards, put a period to h1s lite, 
"1k large quantity of proviſions, with orders, that every at- As an additionel inſtance of reſpect to his V1!1tors, 
0 tention and aſſiſtance ſhould be granted them by the in- Terrecoboo cauſed the remains of this honeſt ſeaman to 
THR habitants of thoſe diſtricts through. which they were to be buried in the morar, with great ſolemnity. Kaoo 
1040 paſs. His conduct, on this occaſion, was ſo delicate || and his brethren were preſent at the funeral, who be- 
1 and diſintereſted, that even the people he employed, || haved with great decorum, and paid due attention 
. were not permitted to accept of the ſmalleſt preſent. while the ſervice was performing. On our people be- 
| 10 | At the end of fix days the party returned, without hay- ginning to fill up the grave, they approached it with 
14,108 ing penetrated more than twenty miles into the iſland. great awe, and threw in a dead pig, together with ſome 
TR 3:40 add to the amuſement of their viſitors, the na- cocoa-nuts and plantains. For three ſucceſſive nights 
114 tives preſented them with the exlubition of a boxing- they ſurrounded it, ſacrificing hogs, and reciting hymns 
16 match. Though theſe games were inferior, in eyery || and prayers till morning. 
"WY reſpect, to thoſe they had ſeen exhibited at the F riendly A poſt was cretted at the head of the grave, and 2 
40 Iſlands, yet, as they were ſomewhat different, a ſhort piece of board nailed thereon, on which was inſcribed 
l} account of them may not be thought improper. the name and age of the deceaſed, and the day of his 
11 A vaſt concourſe of people aſſembled on an even departure from this life, Theſe the natives aſſured them 
| [il ” ſpot of gr ound, not far diſtant from the tents, Al 8 they would not remove; and they will probably be per- 
"i vacant ſpace was left in the center of them, at the upper || mitted to remain, fo long as ſuch frail materials can 
| end of which the judges prelided, under three ſtandards, || endure. 5 ; WT 1 
Slips of cloth, of various colours, were pendant from || The ſhips being much ingvant of fuel, Capt. Cook 
theſe ſtanards; as were the ſkins of two wild geeſe, || defired Lieutenant King to treat with the prieſts for the 
tome {mall birds, and a few bunches of feathers, purchaſe of the rail on the gorai, Mr. King had his 
When the neceſſary preparations were made, the |] doubts about the decency of Nil overture, and appre- 


Judges gave the ſignal, and two combatants appeared hended that the bare mention of it might be deemed . 
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n 6 f 1 | and laid ſeverally at Terreeoboo's feet; and the cloth, 
jous: but in this he was exceedingly —_ 2 and iron; were diſplayed before him. 


expreſſed no kind of ſurpriſe at the application, and the 


God was delivered without the leaſt ſtipulation. - | he king expreſſed. the higheſt degree of ſatisfaction 
W 


. ious of | at this mark of duty and affection from his ſubjects; 

Strange a rang bn 6,0 NO WS > unaffeted by and having cauſed. about a third of the 1ron utenſils; and 
chair rg that they even aſſiſted in the removal. || ſome pieces of cloth to be ſelected, ordered theſe, to be 
the n tief were mentioned to Kaoo, he || ſet aſide by themſelves; and the remainder of the cloth, 
When ec cedingiy indifferent about the matter, deſir- || hogs, vegetables, &c. were afterwards preſented to 
_ | he reſtoration” of the center image; which be- Captain Cook. The value and magnitude of this pre- 
ing on'y diately complied witk, it was conveyed to one [| ſent, far exceeded any. thing they had met with. The 
15 e M's 4 uſed. | | | whole was immediately conyeyed on board. The large 
9 — Fe chiefs of the iſland had frequently expreſſed hogs were ſelected, in order to be ſalted for ſea ſtore; 
n importunate defire to know the preciſe time fixed but the ſmaller pigs, and the vegetables, were divided ll 
for — departure of their viſitors, a curioſity was excited between the crews. 2 | 3 ll 
in the minds of the ſpeculative part of them, to learn Lieutenant King being the laſt on ſhore, and waiting { 
0 opinion entertained by the iſlanders, relative to them for the return of the boat, the inhabitants crowded about | . 
— * objects of their viſit. The only information him, and having prevailed on him to fit down among 4 
that could be obtained was, that they ſuppoſed our peo- them, expreſſed. their regret at his ſeparation from them. q 
le had left their native country on account of the ſcan- It was even with difficulty that they would ſuffer hirn to | | 
Emes of proviſions, and had vifited them for the ſole depart. He,was, indeed, highly eſteemed among them, 4 
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of filling their bellies. This concluſion was as will appear from the following relation. \ 1 
8 85 onſidering the meagre appearance of || Having had, while the ſhips were in the bay, the 4 
ſome of the crew, the voracity with which they de- command of the party on ſhore, he became more ac- 1 
voured their freſh proviſions, and their anxiety to pur- quainted with the natives, and they with him, than thoſe | 
chaſe as much of it as poſſible. One circumſtance may || who were a4 up to be on board. He experienced i 
be added to theſe, which puzzled them exceedingly, |] great kindneſs and civility from the inhabitants in gene- , 
namely, that of our people having no women with them. ral; but the friendſhip ſhewn by the prieſts was conſtant | 

It was truly laughable to ſee the natives patting the and unbounded, 2 ; if 
bellics of the ſailors (who were much improved in ſleek- || Being anxious to conciliate their eſteem, he ſo hap- 
neſs after their arrival at the bay) and telling them, in pily ſucceeded, that, when they were acquainted with 
the beſt manner they could, that it was time for them the time of his departure, he was urged to remain be- 
to depart ; but if they would return the next bread-fruit |] hind, and received overtures of the molt flattering kind, 
ſeaſon, they ſhould be better able to ſupply them. When he endeavoured to excuſe himſelf, by alledging, 


The ſhips had now continued ſixteen days in the that Captain Cook would not permit it, they propoſed 
bay, during which time the conſumption of hogs and || to conduct him to the mountains, and there conceal him 
vegetables had been ſo enormous, that our people could: || till the departure of the ſhips. On further aſſurance 
not be ſurpriſed at their wiſhing to ſee them tai e their that the captain would not fail without him, the king 
leave. It rather appeared that Terreeoboo h d no. ||+. and Kao repaired to Captain Cook (whom they ſup- 
other view in his enquiries, than a deſire of havilig ſuf- | poſed to be his father) formally requeſting that he might 
ficient notice, to prepare ſuitable preſents for them at e ſuffered to remain behind. . The commodore, un- 
their departure: for when he was informed of their in- | willing to give a poſitive refuſal to a propoſal fo gene- 
tention to quit the iſland in two days, a kind of pro- rouſly intended, aſſured them, that he could not then 
clamation was immediately made, requiring the natives || part with him; but he ſhould return thither the next, 


to bring in their hogs and vegetables, for the king to |] year, when he would endeavour to oblige them. 

preſent to the Orono. Orders were at length given for the ſhips to unmoor, 
A droll genius among them, exhibited a variety of || which being done, they failed out of the bay, attended 

tricks for the entertainment of our people on ſhore. In || by a vaſt number of canoes. It was Captain Cook's 

his hand he held an inſtrument of muſic ; bits of ſea- intention to finiſh the ſurvey of Owhyee, before he went 

weed were faſtened round his neck; and, round each to the other iſlands, hoping to meet with a road more 


leg, ſome ſtrong netting; on which were fixed ſome || ſheltered than Karakakooa Bay; and if he ſhould not 
rows of dogs teeth, hanging looſe. His dancing was || ſucceed here, he meant to examine the ſouth-eaſt part 


PE accompanied with ſtrange grimaces, and unnatural diſ- of Mowee, where, he had been informed, there was a 
by tortions of the features, which, though ſometimes high- || moſt excellent harbour. | 
ly ridiculous, were, upon the whole, without meaning The people on board, in their progreſs to the north- 
or expreſſion. This diverſion was cloſed with wreſt- ward, obſerved two men in a canoe paddling towards 


ling and boxing matches: and our people, in return, them. They naturally conjectured that they had been 
exhibited the few fire- works they had remaining. No- driven off the ſnore by ſtreſs of weather, and ſtopped 
thing could more effectually excite the admiration of || the ſhip's way, in order to take them in. They were 
theſe iſlanders, or ſtrike them with more exalted ideas ſo exhauſted with fatigue, that had not one of the na- 
of the ſuperiority of their viſitors, than ſuch a repreſen- tives on board jumped into the canoe to their aſſiſtance, 
tation. "Though this was, in every reſpe&, much infe- || they would hardly have been able to fix it to the rope 
1107 to that at Hapaee, yet the aſtoniſhment of the peo- thrown out for that purpoſe. With difficulty, however, 
ple was equally great. | they were got up the ſhip's ſide, together with a child 
Previous to the departure of the ſhips from the iſland, || about four years of age, which had been laſhed under 


the time of which was now fixed on, Terreeoboo invi- the thwarts of the canoe, with only its head above the 
3 the commodore, principal officers, &c. to attend water. They informed our people, that they had quit- 
im to Kaoo's reſidence. On their arrival there, they ted the land the morning before, ſince which time they 


5 large quantities of cloth lie ſcattered on the ground; had not had food or water. Proviſion was given them 
828 of red and yellow feathers faſtened to the with the uſual precautions, and the child entruſted to 
fibres of cocoa-nut huſks ; and plenty of hatchets and || the care of one of the women on board; and the next 
_ ware, which had been received in barter, Not_|| morning they were all perfectly recovered, r 
— ** 8 was depoſited an ignmenſe quantity of va- The reſolution having received very eſſential damage 
- : : » 8 — vegetables; and, at a little diſtance, a in a gale of wind, inſomuch as totally to obſtruct her 
1 erd o hogs. It was ſuppoſed, at firſt, that the, further progreſs, Captain Cook for ſome time heſitated 
es eee as a preſent for them, till they were || whether he ſhould return to Karakakooa, or take the 
- A aireekęea, that it was a tribute to the chance of finding a harbour in the iſlands to lee ward. 
a 8 the inhabitants of that diſtrict. The gueſts |} The bay was not ſo commodious, but that a better 
1 0 no ſooner ſeated, than the bundles were brought, might probably be met with, either for repairing the 
12 No. 9. N | B b | maſts, 
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maſts, or procuring refreſhments; the latter of which, 
it was imagined, the neighbourhood of Karakakooa had 
lately been pretty well drained of. It was, on the other 

, conſidered as an imprudent ſtep, to leave a tole- 
rable good harbour, which, once loſt, could not be re- 


gained, for the mere poſſibility of meeting with a bet- 
ter; — as the failure of ſuch a contingency, *| 


might have deprived them of any reſource, _ 
— at length, upon a return, the ſhips ſtood 
in for the bay, and, upon arrival, came to anchor in their 


former ſtation. 


o 


Reverſe of Behaviour in the Natives, on the return of the 
Ships to Karakakooa Bay. Coneſequences of a Theft 
on board the Diſcovery. An attack on ,our People by 
the Natives. Reflections of Captain Cook upon the oc- 
caſion. 6 
threatens Captain Cook, and is ſhot by him. General 
attack from the Natives. Death of Captain Cook. 
Sketch of his Charatter. 


NEXPRESSIBLE was the aſtoniſhment of our peo- 

ple, at the very different reception they met wich on 
coming to anchor in Karakakooa Bay a ſecond time, 
from that which they had experienced on their firſt ar- 
rival, No ſhouts, buſtle, or confuſion, but a ſolitary 
bay, with hardly a canoe ſtirring. The curioſity of the 
natives, indeed, might be ſuppoſed to be diminiſhed by 
this time : but the hoſpitable treatment our people had 
continually been favoured with, and the friendly foot- 
ing on which they parted, induced them to expect that, 
on their return, they would have received them with 
the greateſt demonſtrations of joy. 

The cauſe of this ſtrange appearance was explained 
by the return of a boat, which had been ſent on ſhore, 
bringing intelligence, that Terreeoboo was abſent, and 
that the bay was 7aboved. This account appeared very 
ſatisfactory to many of our people; but others were of 
opinion, that there was, at this time, ſomething very 
dubious in the behaviour of the natives; and that the 7 
boo, or interdiction, on pretence of Terrecoboo's ab- 
ſence, was artfully contrived, to give him time to con- 
ſult his chiefs in what manner they ſhould be treated. 
They never could aſcertain whether theſe ſuſpicions 
were well founded; or whether the natives had given a 
true account. 

A cauſe of ſuſpicion might alſo ariſe from the follow- 
ing circumſtance. A native having ſold a hog on-board 
the Reſolution, and received the price agreed on, Pa- 
reea, who ſaw the tranſaction, adviſed the ſeller not to 

art with his hog, without an advanced price. For his 
interference in this buſineſs, he was harſhly ſpoken to, 
and puſhed away : and as the 7aboo was ſoon laid on the 
bay, it was at firſt ſuppoſed to be in conſequence of the 
affront offered to the chief. Theſe two cauſes conſi- 
dered, it is extremely difficult to draw any certain con- 
cluſions. 

Circumſtances in proof of this ſuſpicion on the part 
of the iſlanders, ſoon began to encreaſe. Lieutenant 
King received information that ſeveral chiefs were aſ- 
ſembled near the beach, and were driving away the na- 
tives, who aſſiſted the ſailors in rolling the caſks to the 
ſhofe ; that their behaviour ſeemed exceedingly ſuſpi- 
cious, and liable to raiſe farther diſturbance. The 
lieutenant ſent a marine with the officer who brought the 
intelligence, agreeable to his requeſt, but permitted him 
to take only his ſide-arms. The officer in a ſhort time 
returned, and informed Mr, King that the inhabitants 
had armed themſelves with ſtones, and were become 
tumultuous. He therefore went himſelf to the ſpot, 
attended by a marine with his muſket, At their ap- 

roach the iſlanders threw away their ſtones; and on 

r. King's application to ſome of the chiefs, the mob 
was diſperſed, Every thing being now quiet, Mr. 
King went to meet Captain Cook, who was then com- 
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Incidents which cauſe animoſity. A Chief 


ing on ſhore in the pinnace. He related to him what 
had recently happened; and received orders to fire 1 
ball at the offenders, if they again behaved inſolently 
and began to throw ſtones. In conſequence of theſe di. 
rections, Mr. King gave orders to the corporal, that the 
centinels pieces ſhould be loaded with ball, infteaq of 
ſhot. 

A continued fire of muſkets being heard from the 
Diſcovery, 4nd perceived to be directed at a canoe 
which was haſtening towards the ſhore, with one of the 
ſmall boats in purſuit of it, this firing, it was conclud- 
ed; was in conſequence of a theft. Captain Cook. 
therefore, ordered Mr. King to follow him with a ma. 
rine armed, and to endeavour to ſeize the people ag 
they landed. They accordingly ran to the place where 
the canoe was expected to come aſhore, but did not ar- 
rive in time; the people having quitted it, and fled in. 
to the country before they came up. 

Being wholly ignorant, at this time, that the goods 
had been already reſtored, and thinking it probable, 
from what they had obſerved, that they might be of 
importance, they did not chooſe to relinquiſh their en- 
deavours to recover them; and having enquired of the 
natives what courſe the people had taken, they purſued 
them till it was almoſt dark, when they ſuppoſed them. 
ſelves to be about three miles from the tents; and 
thinking the iſlanders amuſed them with falſe informa. 
tion in their purſuit, gave up the ſearch, and returned, 

An incident occurred during their abſence, that oc- 
caſioned a difference of a very ſerious nature. The offi- 
cer who had been diſpatched in the ſmall boat after the 
thieves, and who was returning on board with the booty 
that had been reſtored, ſeeing Captain Cook and Mr. 
King engaged in the purſuit of the offenders, ſeized a 
canoe which was drawn up on the ſhorè. This canoe 
unfortunately belonged to Pareca, who, at that inſtant 
arriving from on board the Diſcovery, claimed his pro- 
perty, and proteſted his innocence. The officer per- 
ſiſted in detaining it, in which he was encouraged by the 
crew of the pinnace, then waiting for Captain Cook; 
in conſequence of which a ſcuffle enſued, and Pareea 
was knocked down by a violent blow on the head with 
an oar. Several of the natives, who had hitherto been 
peaceable ſpectators, began now to attack our people 
with a ſhower of ſtones, that they were forced to a pre- 
cipitate retreat, and ſwam off to a rock at a conſiderable 
diſtance from the ſhore. The pinnace was plundered 
immediately by the natives, and would have been en- 
tirely demoliſhed, if Pareea had not interpoſed. 

Captain Cook, on hearing theſe circumſtances, ex- 
preſſed the greateſt concern, and diſcovered ſome ap- 
prehenſions, that the iſlanders would oblige him to pur- 
ſue violent meaſures; adding, they muſt not be permit- 
ted to ſuppoſe that they back gained an advantage. It 
was then, however, too late to take any fleps that even- 
ing: he therefore only gave orders that every iſlander 
ſhould be immediately turned out of the ſhip. This 
order being executed, Lieutenant King returned on 
ſhore; and the events of the day having much abated 
former confidence in the natives, a double guard was 


poſted on the morai, with orders to let Mr. King know, 


if any men were ſeen lurking about the beach. At eleven 
o'clock, five of the natives were ſeen creeping round 
the bottom of the morai: they approached with great 
caution, and, at laſt, perceiving they were diſcovered, 
immediately retired out of fight. About midnight one of 
them ventured himſelf near the obſervatory, when a cen- 
tinel fired over him, on which they all fled; and there 
was no farther diſturbance during the remainder of the 
night. . 

Next morning Mr. King received information that 
the Diſcovery's cutter had, ſome time in the night, been 
ſtolen from the buoy where it had been moored. 

On going on board the Reſolution, he found the ma- 
rines were arming tnemſelves, and Captain Cook bu- 
fied in loading his double-barrelled gun, Whilit he 
was acquainting him with what had happened in the | 


night at the moraz, he eagerly, interrupted him, inform | 
A e 
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ed him that he had received intelligence of the loſs, and 
was making 1 e to recover it. 

It was his ual praftice, in all the iſlands of this 
ocean, when any thing of conſequence had been ſtolen 
com him, by ſome ſtratagem, to get the king, or ſome 

f the principal Erees, on board, where he detained them 
1 hoſtages, till the property was reſtored. This method 
having hitherto proved fucceſsful, he meant to adopt it 
on the preſent occaſion; and 2 orders to ſtop every 
canoe that ſhould attempt to leave the bay ; reſolving 
to ſeize and deſtroy them, if the cutter could not be re- 
covered by peaceable means, Purſuant to this order, the 
boats of the ſhips, properly manned and armed, were 
ſtationed acroſs the bay; and, before Mr. King quitted 
the ſhip, ſome great 2 were fired at two canoes, that 
were atremPUnS te eſcape, _ 

Captain Cook and Mr. King quitted the ſhip toge- 
ther: the former in the pinnace, with Mr. Phillips, 
lieutenant of marines, and nine privates; and the latter 
in the ſmall boat. The laſt orders Mr. King received 
from Captain Cook were, to quiet the minds of the na- 
tives on that fide the bay where our people were ſta- 
tioned, by the flrongeſt aſſurances that they ſhould not 
be injured; to keep his people together, and to be con- 
tywally on his guard, Captain Cook and Mr. King 
then ſeparated; the captain going towards Kowrowa, 
where Terreeoboo reſided; and Mr. King proceeded to 
the beach. His firſt buſineſs, when 5 arrived on 
ſhore, was to iſſue ſtrict orders to the marines to con- 
tinue within the tent, to charge their muſkets with ball, 
and not, on any conſideration, to quit their arms. He 
then attended old Kaoo and the prieſts at their reſpective 
huts, and explained to them, as well as he was able, 
the reaſon of the hoſtile preparations which had ſo ex- 
ccedingly alarmed them. He found they were no 
ſtrangers to the circumſtance of the cutter's being ſto- 
len, and aſſured them, that though the commodore was 
not only reſolved to recover it, but alſo to puniſh, in 
the moſt exemplary manner, the authors of the theft, 
yet that they, and all the inhabitants of the village, on 
that ſide, had not the leaſt occaſion to be alarmed, or 
to apprehend the leaſt danger. He importuned the 
prieſts to communicate this to the people, and iutreat 
them not to entertain an idea of fear, but to continue 
peaceable and quiet. Kaoo interrogated Mr. King, 
with great emotion, if any harm was to happen to Ter- 
reeoboo? He aſſured him there was not; and both he 
and his brethren appeared much ſatisfied with this aſſu- 
rance. | | 

In the mean timg-Captain Cook, having landed at 
Kowrowa, with the lieutenant and nine marines, he 
proceeded immediately into the village, where he was 
reſpectfully received; the people, as uſual, proſtrating 
themſelves before him, and making their accuſtomed 
offerings of ſmall hogs. Percerving that his deſign was 
not ſuſpected, his next ſtep was to enquire for the king 
and the two boys, his ſons, who had been almoſt con- 
tinually his gueſts on board the Reſolution. The boys 
preſently returned with the natives, who had been ſearch- 
ing for them, and immediately. conducted Capt. Cook 
to the habitation where Terreoboo had ſlept. The old 
man had juſt awoke; and after ſome converſation reſpect- 
ing the loſs of the cutter, from which the commodore 
was convinced that he was not in any wiſe privy to it, 
he invited him to accompany him, and ſpend the day on 
board the Reſolution. The king accepted the invita- 
tion, ang aroſe. immediately to accompany him. 

The two boys were already in the pinnace, and the 
reſt of the party approaching the water ſide, when a 
woman, named Kanee-karabeca, the mother of the boys, 
and one of Terrecoboo's favourite wives, followed him, 


beſeeching him, with tears and intreaties, not to go on 
board. Two chiefs, f 
him, and, inſiſtin 


he ſhould 
e e ſhould proceed no farther, 


own. The iſlanders, now colle&- 


ng in vaſt numbers along the 2 who had probably 


the great guns, and 
the bay, gathered together 


been alarmed by the diſcharging o 
the hoſtile appearances in * 


who came with her, took hold of 
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round Captain Cook and Terreeoboo. Thus ſituated, 
the lieutenant of marines, perceiving«that his men were 
huddled together in the crowd, and confequently un- 
able to uſe their arms, if} there ſhould appear to be a 
neceſſity for it, propoſed to Captain Cbok, to draw 
them up along the rocks, cloſe to the edge of the wa- 
ter. The populace making way for them to paſs, the 
lieutenant drew them up in a line, within about thirty 
yards of the place where Terreoboo was fitting. 

The old king continued, all this time, on the ground, 
bearing the moſt viſible marks of terror and dejection 
in his countenance. Captain Cook, unwilling to aban- 
don the object which occaſioned him to come on ſhore, 
urged him moſt earneſtly to proceed ; whilſt, on the 
other hand, whenever the king expreſſed any inclina- 
tion to follow him, the chiefs who ſurrounded hign in- 
terpoſed : at firſt they had recourſe to prayers and en- 
treaties, but afterwards to force and violence, and even 
inſiſted on his remaining on ſhore. Captain Cook, at 


length, perceiving the alarm had ſpread too generall 


and that there was not a probability of getting him of 
without bloodſhed, gave up the.point, obſerving, that 
to compel him to go on board would probably occaſion 
the loſs of many of the lives of the inhabitants. 

Though this enterpriſe had now failed, and was aban- 
doned by Captain Cook, yet it did not appear that his 
perſon was in the leaſt degree of danger, till an acci- 
dent happened, which occaſioned a fatal turn to the af- 
fair. The boats, [ſtationed acroſs the bay, having fired 
at ſome canoes for attempting to get out, unfortunately 
had killed one of their principal chiefs. Intelligence 
of his death arrived at the village where Captain Cook 
then was, juſt as he had parted | oh the king, and was 
proceeding with great deliberation towards the ſhore, 
The ferment it immediately occaſioned was but too con- 
ſpicuous; the women and children were inſtantly ſent. 
away, and the men were ſoon clad in their war-mats, 
and armed with ſpears and ſtones. 

One of the natives having provided himſelf with a 
ſtone, and a long iron ſpike (called by the natives a 
pahooa) advanced towards the Captain, flouriſhing his 
weapon in defiance, and threatening to throw the ſtone. 
The Captain requeſted him to deſiſt; but the iſlander 
repeating his menaces, he was highly provoked, and 
fired a load of ſmall ſhot at him. The man was de- 
fended in his war-mat, which the ſhot could not pene- 
trate ; his firing, therefore, ſerved only to irritate and 
encourage them. Vollies of ſtones were thrown at the 
marines ; and one of the natives attempted the life of 
one of our people with his pahooa, but not ſucceeding 
in the attempt, he received from him a blow with the 
butt end of his piece, Captain Cook immediately diſ- 
charged his ſecond barrel loaded with ball, and killed 
one of the aſſailants. A general attack with ſtones 
ſucceeded, which was followed on the part of our peo- 
ple by a diſcharge of muſquetry, not only from the 
marines, but thoſe in the boats. The natives received 
the fire with great firmneſs; and without giving time 
for the marines to charge again, they ruſhed in upon 
them with dreadful ſhouts and yells. What followed 
was a ſcene of horror and confuſion, which can more 
eaſily be conceived than properly related. 

Four of the marines retreated among the rocks, and 
fell a ſacrifice to the fury of the enemy ; three others 
were dangerouſly wounded ; and the lieutenant ſtabbed 
between the ſhoulders, but having reſerved his fire, ſhot 
the man from whom he had received the wound at the 
inſtant he was preparing to repeat the blow. The laſt 
time the unfortunate commodore was diſtinctly ſeen, he 
was ſtanding at the water's edge, ordering the boats to 
ceaſe firing and pull in. 

Thoſe who were preſent ſuppo'ed that the marines, 
and thoſe who were in the boats, fired without Captain 
Cook's orders, and that he was anxious to prevent the. 
farther effuſion of blood : it is therefore probable, that 
on this occaſion his humanity proved fatal to him; for 
it was,obſeryed, that while he faced the natives no vi- 
olence had been offered him; but, when he turned 


about 
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about to give directions to the boats, he was ſtabbed in 
the back, and fell with his face into the water. A ge- 
neral ſhout was ſet up by the iſlanders on ſeeing him 
fall, and his body was dragged inhumanly on ſhore, 
where he was ſurrounded by the enemy, who, ſnatching 
the dagger from each others hands, diſplayed a ſavage 
eagerneſs to join in his deſtruction. 

Thus ended the life of the greateſt navigator that 
this or any other nation ever could boaſt, after having 
ſucceſsfully led his crews of gallant Britiſh ſeamen 
thrice round the world ; reduced to a certainty the non- 
exiſtence of a Southern Continent, concerning which 
the learned of all nations were in doubt; ſettled the 
boundaries of the earth and ſea, and ſhewn the im- 
practicability of a north-weſt paſſage from the Atlantic 
to the Great Southern Ocean, for which our ableſt na- 
vigators had contended, and in purſuit of which vaſt 
ſums had been expended in vain, and many valuable 
mariners had unfortunately periſhed. 

How ſincerely his. loſs was lamented by thoſe who 
owed their ſecurity to his ſkill and conduct, and every 
conſolation to his tenderneſs and humanity can be better 
conceived than deſcribed, as can alſo the horror, de- 
jection and diſmay which followed ſo dreadful and un- 
expected a cataſtrophe. We ſhall, therefore, turn from 
ſo calamitous a ſcene, and endeavour to pay a juſt tri- 
bute to his memory in a ſhort ſketch of his character. 

Captain James Cook raiſed himſelt ſolely by his me- 
rit from a very obſcure birth to the rank of Poſt Cap- 
tain in the Royal Navy. He poſſeſſed, in an eminent 
degree, all the qualifications requiſite for his profeſſion 
and great undertakings. Deliberate in judging ; ſa- 
gacious in determining; active in executing ; unſub- 
dued by labour, difficulties and diſappointments; fertile 
in expedlients, never wanting preſence of mind, but 
ever poſſeſſing the full uſe of a ſound underſtanding. 
In diſcipline, though mild and juſt, he was exact: he 
was a father to his people, who were attached to him 
from affection, and obedient from confidence. By his 
benevolent and unabated attention to the welfare of his 
ſhip's company, he diſcovered and introduced a ſyſtem 
for the preſcrvation of the healths of ſeamen, which has 
proved wonderfully efficacious. With a company of 
118 perſons he performed his ſecond voyage, and but 
one of thele died of a diſeaſe, That ſpirit of humanity 
and juſtice with which he treated the ſavages wherever 
he found them, when oppoſed to the ferocious and in- 
human conduct of the firſt conquerors in the New 
World, does honour to his age and country, and will 
hand him down with reverence to poſterity. Nor was 
his humanity leſs conſpicuous in his endeavours to civi- 
lize the natives of thoſe remote regions, and to intro- 
duce into the moſt dreary wilds ſome of our moſt uſeful 
animals, vegetables and grain, 

Upon a general review of the character of this our 
worthy countryman, we may. juſtly conclude, that if 
ancient Rome decreed the higt.eſt honours to him who 
ſaved the life of a ſingle citizen, what wreaths are due 
to that man, who, having himſelf ſaved many, perpe- 
tuates the means by which Britain may now, on the moſt 
diſtant voyages, ſave numbers of her intrepid ſons, her 
mariners, who, braving every danger, have ſo liberally 
contributed to the fame, to the opulence, and to the 
maritime empire of their country. 
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TranſatJions at Owhyee after the death of Captain Cook, 
Departure of the ſhips from Karakakaoa. 


T has deen already related, that four of the marincs 
were killed on the ſpot, The reſt, with the lieute. 
nant, threw themſelves into the water, and made their 
elcape under covert of a ſmart fire from the boats, 
On this occaſion a ſtriking inſtance of gallant beha- 
viour, and of affection for his men, was 9 by 


boat, 
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when, ſeeing one of the marines? who was a bad ſwim. 
mer, ſtruggling in the water, and in danger of bein 
taken*by the iſlanders, he inſtantly leaped into the ſes 
to his aſſiſtance, though conſiderably wounded himfay, 
and after receiving a blow on his head from a ſtone 
which had almoſt ſent him to the bottom, he cau oh | 
the man by the hair, and brought him off in ſafety, 

Our people, for ſome time, kept up a conſtant fire 
from the boats, (which, durmg the whole tranſaction 
were at no greater diſtance from the land than twenty 
yards) in order to afford their unfortunate companions, 
if any of them ſhould ſtill remain alive, an opportu- 
nity of effecting their eſcape. Theſe continued efforts, 
ſeconded by a few guns, that were at the ſame time 
fired from the Reſolution, having at length compelled 
the enemy to retire, a ſmall boat, manned by five mig. 
ſhipmen, pulled towards the ſhore, where they per- 
ceived the bodies lying on the ground without any ſigns 
of life. However, they judged it dangerous to at- 
tempt to bring them off with ſo inconſiderable a force, 
and therefore returned to the ſhips, leaving the bodies 
in poſſeſſion of the natives, together with ten ſtands of 
arms. | 
When the general conſternation conſequent on the 
news of the late melancholy event had, in ſome degree, 
ſubſided, the grand object of attention was the party of 
our people at the Morai, whoſe ſituation was highly 
critical and important. Not only the lives of the men, 
but the iſſue of the expedition, and the return of at leaſt 
one of the ſhips, were involved in the ſame common 
danger. For the maſt of the Reſolution, and the prin« 
cipal part of the ſails, were on ſhore guarded by only 
ſix marines, 

The firſt ftep taken by Lieutenant King was to ſta- 
tion the whole body of marines on the top of the Mo- 
rai, which formed a ſtrong and advantageous poſt ; and 
having entruſted it to the command of an officer, he 
went on board the Diſcovery, in order to confer with , 
Captain Clerke on the critical ſituation of affairs. 

The natives at firſt attacked our people with ſtones 
from behind the walls of their incloſures, and meeting 
with no reſiſtance, they ſoon became more daring. A 
few courageous fellows, having crept along the beach, 
under cover of the rocks, ſuddenly preſented themſelves 
at the foot of the Morai, with an intention of ſtorming 
it on the ſide next the ſea, which was its only acceſſible 
part; and they were not diſlodged before they had ſtood 
a conſiderable quantity of ſhot, and had ſeen one of 
their number fall. 

The courage of one of theſe affailants deſerves to be 
recorded. Having returned with a view of carrying 
off his companion, amidſt the fire of our whole party, 
he received a wound, which obliged him to quit the 
body, and retire; but a few minutes after he again made 
his appearance, and receiving another wound was un- 
der the neceſſity of retreating a ſecond time. At that 
moment Mr. King arrived at the Morai, and ſaw this 
man return a third time, faint from the loſs of blood 
and fatigue. Being informed of what had happened, 
he forbad the ſoldiers to fire, and the iſlander was ſuf- 
fered to carry off his friend, which he was juſt able 
to accompliſh, and then fell down himſelf, and died by 
his ſide. | 

A ſtrong reinforcement having landed from both 
ſhips, the natives retreated behind the wall, which at- 
torded Lieutenant King an opportunity of obtaining 2 
truce, and thereby bringing off with his party che very 
eſfential articles that were left on ſhore; 

A conſultation having been held on board reſpecting 
future meaſures, the recovery of Captain Cook's body, 
and the reſtitution of the boat, were objects univerſally 
inſiſted on, but different opinions were given as to the 
mode of effecting * f ſome being for rigorous 
and others for lenient meaſures; the latter, however, 
were at length agreed upon to be adopted. | 
The chief command of the expedition having devalv- 
ed on Captain Clerke, he went on board the Reſolution 


and Mr, Gore took the command of the Diſcovery: 
Purſuant 
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| $ apreed upon at the late conſul. 
{Purſuant arr" 3 roceeded towards the ſhore 
To — of both ſhips, well manned and armed, 
zeh the 


. no the iſlanders to a parley, and of 
Kh ien ef — . Why a conference with . ſome of the 


Wpbcain'n Fhe ſhould ſucceed in this attempt, he was to 

e dead bodies, and particularly that of Capt. 
chreaten them, in caſe of a refuſal, with re- 

ee but by no means to fire, unleſs attacked; 

eee n ſhore on any account whatever. 

4 his detachment left the ſhips about 


; hed 
lock in the afternoon ; and, as they approach. 

f | co hg x they perceived every indication of a hoſtile 
— The natives were all in motion ; the women 

"2 bilden retiring; the men arming themſelves with 
| - Ck and daggers, and putting on their war-mats. 
Ir allo appeared, that ſince the morning they had thrown 
F* breaft-worls of ſtone along the beach, where Capt. 
| Cook had landed, in expectation, perhaps, of an attack 

lace. 

at ng our party were within reach, the iſlanders 

began to throw ſtones at them with flings, but without 
5 he any miſchief, Mr. King concluded, from theſe 

vppearances, that all attempts to bring them to a parley 
2 would be ijne ffectual, unleſs he gaye them ſome ground 
4 tual confidence. He therefore ordered the arm- 
NIE - been to ſtop, and advanced alone in the ſmall boat, 
Wholding in his hand a white flag; the meaning of which, 
Wm an univerſal ſhout of joy from the natives, he had 
ge ſatisfaction to find was immediately. underſtood. 
WT he women inſtantly returned from the fide of the hill, 
Whither they had retired ; the men threw off their mats, 
74 00 all ſeated themſelves together by the ſea-ſide, ex- 
ending their arms, and inviting Mr. King to land. 
g T wogh ſuch behaviour ſeemed expreſſive of a 
Wefricndly diſpoſition, he could not avoid entertaining 
f KG ficions of its ſincerity. But when he ſaw Koah, with 
extraordinary boldneſs and aſſurance, ſwimming off to- 
Wwards the boat, with a white flag in his hand, he thought 
proper to return this mark of confidence, and accord- 
LY 5 received him into the boat, though he was armed; 
SZ: circumſtance which did not contribute to leſſen Mr. 
WKing's ſuſpicions. He had, indeed, long harboured 
Wan unfavourable opinion of Koah; and therefore with- 
out ceremony informed him that he had come to de- 
wand the body of Captain Cook, and to declare war 
We againſt the natives, unleſs it was reſtored without delay. 
WW Koah aſſured him that this ſhould be done as ſoon as 
WE poſſible, and that he would go himſelf for that purpoſe; 
Wand after requeſting a piece of iron of Mr. King, with 
WE marks of great aſſurance, he leaped into the water, and 
| . 8 calling out to his countrymen, that all 
were friends again. 

Our people waited with great anxiety near an hour 
: nf his —_ 22 this interval, the other boats 
had approached ſo near the ſhore, that the men who 
vere in them entered into a converſation with a party of 
we iſlanders, at a little diſtance, by whom they were in- 
W formed, that the captain's body had been cut to pieces, 
ud carried up the country. | | 
| There appeared, for ſome time after, a degree of 

— the —_— of the natives, which raiſed 

ubts in the minds of our people, as to the event of 
their preſent operations; till at length one night, it being 

—y Hen a canoe was heard paddling towards 
| Pp, and it was no fooner perceived, than both the 
eentinels on deck fired into it. There were two of the 
5 gig in this canoe, who immediately roared out 
MW ; King {me 8 their method of ge, 
—_ . 25 name,) ſaid they were friends, and had 
274 9 with them which belonged to Capt. Cook. 

* ee — came on board, they threw themſelves at the 

0 L e officers, and ſeemed to be extremely terri- 
e fortunately happened, that neither of them 
. e the balls of both pieces had 

e canoe, 
One of them was the perſon who conſtantly attended 


a ta . - A 
1 on! * with the particular ceremonies before 
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101 
deſcribed. After bewailing, with many tears, the loſs 
of the Orono, as he called him, he informed the officers, 
that he had brought a part of his body. He then pro- 
duced a ſmall bundle, which he brought under his arm; 
and it is impoſſible to deſcribe the horror with which our 
people were ſeized, upon finding in it a piece of human 
fleſh, of the weight of about nine or ten pounds. This, 
he ſaid, was all that now remained of the body; that the 
reſt had been cut in pieces, and burnt; but that the 
head, and all the bones, except thoſe which belonged 
to the trunk, were in the poſſeſſion. of Terreeoboo, and 
the other chiefs ; that what they had brought had been 
allotted to Koo, the chief of the prieſts, for the pur- 
poſe of being uſed in ſome religious ceremony; and 
that he had ſent it as a teſtimony of his innocelie and 
of his attachment to them. 

Though theſe two friendly viſitants were preſſed by 
the officers to continue on board till the next morning, 
they could not be prevailed upon ; declaring thar if this 
tranſaction ſhould come to the knowledge of the king, 
or any of the Erees, it might be attedned with the moſt 
fara] conſequences to their whole ſociety; to prevent. 
which, they had been under the neceſſity of coming in 
the dark; and the ſame precaution, they faid, would be 
requiſite in returning on ſhore, They added, that the 
chiefs were eager to take revenge for the death of their 
countrymen ; and particularly cautioned our people 
againſt truſting Koah, who, he aſſured them, was the 
implacable enemy of our people, and ardently longed 
for an opportunity of fighting. The two natives then 
took their leave, it being about eleven o'clock at night: 

The ſituation of our people was now extremely auk- 
ward and unpromiſing; none of the purpoſes for which 
this pacific plan of proceedings had been adopted, hav- 
ing hitherto been, in any reſpect, promoted by it. No 
ſatisfactory anſwer had been given to their deinands. 
They did not ſeem to have made any progrefs towartls a 
reconciliation with the natives, who ſtill remained on the 
ſhore in hoſtile poſtures, as if determined to oppoſe any 
endeavours that might be made to land; and yet it was 
become abſolutely neceſſary to attenipt landing, as the 


completing the ſtock of water weagd not admit of any 
longer delay. 4 


The iſlanders behaved in a manner the moſt during 
and preſumptuous. One of them had the inſolence to 
come within muſket-ſhot ahead of the Reſolution, and, 
after throwing ſeveral ſtones, waved over his head the 
hat which had belonged to Captain Cook, while his 
countrymen on ſhore were exulting and encouraging 
his audacity. | 

Our people were highly enraged at this inſult, and 
coming in a body on the quarter deck, begged they 
might no longer be obliged to put up with ſuch reitera- 
ted provocations, and requeſted Mr. King to endeavour 
to obtain permiſſion for them, from Captain Clerke, to 
take advantage of the firſt fair occaſion of avenging the 
death of their much-lamented commander. On Mr. 
King's acquainting the captain with what was paſſing, 
he ordered ſome great guns to be fired at the iſlanders 
on ſhore; and promiſed the crew, that, if they ſhould 
be moleſted at the watering place, the next day, they 
ſhould then be permitted to chaſtiſe them. | 

Before our people could bring the guns to bear, the' 
natives had ſuſpected their intentions, from the buſtle 
and agitation they obſerved in the ſhip, and had retired 
behind their houſes and walls. They were conſequent- 
ly obliged to fire, in ſome degree, at random; notwith- 
ſtanding which the ſhot produced all the effects that 
could be defired. For, in a ſhort time afterwards, the 

rceived Koah paddling towards them with the great 
wg and when he arrived, they learned, that ſome 
people had loſt their lives, and, among the reſt, Maiha- 


- Maiha, a principal Eree, nearly related to Terreoboo. 


Soon after Koah's arrival, two boys ſwam off from 
the morai towards the veſſel, each armed with a long 


ſpear; and after they had approached pretty near, they 


began, in a very ſolemn manner, to chant a ſong; the 


ſubject of which, from their frequently mentioning the” 
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word Orono, and pointing to the village here Captain 
Cook had been flain, was concluded to be the late ca- 
lamitous occurrence, Having ſung for near a quarter 
of an hour in a plaintwe ſtrain, during all which time 
they continued in the water, they repaired on board the 
ors. and delivered up their ſpears; and, after re- 
maining there a ſhort time, returned on ſhore. Our 
people could never learn who ſent them, or what was the 
object of this ceremony. | 
The two natives who had viſited. them before, came 
off again in the night, and aſſured them, that, though 
the effects of the great guns had greatly alarmed the 
chiefs, they had by no means relinquiſhed their hoſtile 
intentions, and adviſed thein ta be on their guard. 
When the boats of both ſhips were diſpatched aſhore 


to procure water, the Diſcovery was warped cloſe to 


the-beach, in order to protect the perſons 1 15 in 
that ſervice. Our people ſoon found that the intelli- 


gence ſent by the prieſts, was not deſtitute of founda-. | 
tion, and that the iflanders were determined to neglect | 


no opportunity of annoying them, when it could be 
done without much hazard. 

Matters were now come to-ſuck..a paſs, that it was 
deemed abſolutely neceſſary to burn down ſome ſtrag- 
ling huts, near the wall behind which they had ſhel- 
tered themſelves. In executing the orders that were 
given for that purpoſe, our people were hurried into acts 
of unneceſſary devaſtation and cruelty, 

In eſcaping from the flames, ſeveral of the inhabi- 
tants were ſhot; and our people cut off the heads of two 
of them, and brought them on board. Fhe fate of one 
unhappy native was much lamented by them all. As 
he was repairing to the well for water, he was ſhot at by 
one of the marines. The ball happened to ſtrike his ca- 
labaſh, which he inſtantly threw from him, and ran off. 
He was purſued into one of the caves, and no lion 
could have defended his den with greater bravery and 
fiercenels ; till at length, after he had found means to 
keep two of our people at bay for a conſtderable time, 
he expired, covered with wounds. This accident firſt 
brought our people acquainted- with the uſe to which 
theſe caverns were applied. | 

A man, much advanced in years, was taken priſoner, 
bougd, and conveyed on board the Reſolution, in the 
ſame boat with the heads of his two countrymen. Hor- 
ror could not be more ſtrongly pourtrayed than in the 
face of this perſon; nor ſo violent a tranſition to immo- 
derate joy, as when he was untied, and given to under- 
ſtand, that he might depart in ſafety. He ſhewed that 
he was not deficient in gratitude, as he returned after- 
wards with prefents of proviſions. ' 

It was remarked as rather extraordinary, that, amidſt 
all theſe diſturbances, the female natives who were on 
board, did not offer to depart, or diſcover any appre- 
henſions, either for themſelves or their friends on ſhore. 
They appeared, indeed, ſo perfectly unconcerned, that 
ſome of them who were on deck when the village was 
in flames, ſeemed to admire the ſpectacle, and fre- 
quently exclaimed, that it was maitai, or very fine. 

At length a chief named Fappo, a man of the firſt 
diſtinction, came with preſents from Terreeoboo, to ſue 
for peace, Theſe preſents were accepted; and the 
chief was diſmiſſed with the following anſwer: That no 
peace would be granted, till the remains of Capt. Cook 
ſhould be reſtored, 

Information was received from Eappo, that the fleſh 
of all the bones of our people who had been lain, as 
well as the bones of the trunks, had been burnt ; that the 
limb-bones of the marines had been diſtributed among 
the inferior chiefs; and that the remains of Capt. Cook 
had been diſpoſed of as follows: the head to a great Eree, 
called Kahoopeou; the. hair to Maiha-maiha; and the 
arms, legs, and thighs,” to Terrecoboo. Eappo was 
very urgent that one of our officers ſhould go on ſhore, 
and offered to remain on board, in the mean time, as an 
This requeſt, however, was not complied 


with; and he departed with a promiſe of bringing the 
bones the following day. 
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reached the water ſide, ſeated themſelyes 
flag, and began beating their drums, While 


Accordingly in the morning was ſeen, a 
body of the natives deſcending the hill, which, ou 
the beach, in a ſort of proceſſion, each man ., t 
on his ſhoulders two or three ſugar-canes ang Jer 
bread-fruit, plantains, and taro, in his hand | me 


were preceded by two drummers, who, yy, ent 
I 


a White 


had followed them advanced, one by one, adden 
* 


ted the preſents they had brought with 
which * retired * ſame — 3 aſter 
Eappo appeared in his long feathered cloak "Uh _ 
ſomething with great ſolemnity in his hands; and = 
ing ſtationed himſelf on a rock, he made figns h ay. 
boat ſhould be ſent him. * ol 
Captain Clerke, ſuppoſing that the chief 
the bones of Captain Cook Twhich, indeed, mah 
be the caſe) went himſelf in the pinnace to receive t a 
and ordered Mr. King to attend him in the cu "I, 
When they arrived at the beach, Eappo, entering h 


pinnace, delivered the bones to Captain Clerke, wrap 


ped up in a great quantity of fine new cloth, and cover 


| ed with a ſported cloak of black and white feathers, 


In this bundle were found both the hands of Cys. 
Cook entire, which were well known from a ſcar * — 
of them, that divided the fore finger from the erg 
the whole length of the metacarpal bone; the ſkull, bu 
with the ſcalp ſeparated from it, and the bones of the 
face wanting; the ſcalp, with the ears. adhering to i 
and the hair upon it cut ſhort: the bones of both th. 
arms, with the ſkin of the fore-arms hanging to them. 
the bones of the thighs and legs joined together, by 
without the feet. The ligaments of the joints were ob. 
ſerved to, be entire: and the whole ſhewed ſufficier; 
marks of having been in the fire, except the hand; 
which had the fleſh remaining upon them, and were cy 
in ſeveral places, and crammed with ſalt, moſt probs. 
bly with a view of preſerving them. The full was free 
from any fracture, but the fcalp had a cut in the back 

art of it. The lower jaw and feet, which were walt. 
ing, had been ſeized, ay Eappo ſaid, by different Eres, 
and he added, that Terreeoboo was ufing every mean 
to recover them. | 

Eappo, and the king's ſon, came afterwards av 
board, and brought with them not only the remaining 
bones of Captain Cook, bur likewiſe the barrels of his 
gun, his ſhoes, and ſome other trifles which had be. 
longed to him. Eappo declared that Terrecoboo, 
Maiha-maiha, and himſelf, were extremely deſirous of 
peace; that they had given the moſt convincing proof; 
of it; and thar they had been prevented from giving it 
ſooner by the other chiefs, many of whom were ſtill diſ- 
affected. He lamented, with the moſt lively ſorrow, 
the deaths of ſix chiefs, who had been killed by our peo- 
ple, ſome of whom, he ſaid, were among their belt 
friends, He ſaid that the cutter had been taken away 
by Pareea's people, probably in revenge for the blow 
that he had received, and that it had been broken up 
the following day. The arms of the marines, which 
had alſo been demanded, had been carried off by the 
populace, and were irrecoverable. | 

Nathing now remained an the part of our people, but 
to perform the laſt ſolemn offices to their excellent com- 
mander. Eappo was diſmiſſed with orders to abs all 
the bay; and in the afternoon, the bones having been 
depoſited in a coffin, the funeral ſervice was read ove! 
them, and they were committed to the deep with the 
uſual military honours. .. : 

Things being now amicably ſettled, Captain Gow 
gave orders for the ſhips to unmoor, and for all tt 
natives to be diſmiſſed. The chiefs took a friendly 
leave of their viſitors ; and the anchor being weighed, 
they ſtood out of Karakakooa Bay; but not without 
many ſighs from the crews, at leaving the remains © 
their * d96t commander behind them, 
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SECTION VIII. 


| | + from the Sandwich Nands. 
5 to the departure from the d 

a” $049] Account of their Situation, Natural Fliftory, 

- "ms, Manners, Religion, &c. of the Natives, as 


* o Supplement to the former Deſcription. 


-« on leaving Karakakooa Bay, in the 
3 Owhyhee, paſſed Tahoora, and touched 

Woahoo; and, in conſequence of diſappointment in 
ting to water, proceeded to Atooi, and came to 
ws 1 in their former ſtation, Our people immediate- 
ly obſerved, on the natives coming on board, that there 
was not that complacency in their countenances, or 
cordiality in their manner, as when they firſt viſited 
chem. Indeed, they gave evident tokens of a diſpoſi- 
tion totally reverſe from that which they had diſcovered 
before, and ſeemed much inclined to hoſtility, The 
main deſign, in touching at this iſland, was to procure 
water, in which the people were much annoyed, and 
obſtructed by the natives. At length, however, after 

reat difficulty, and ſome encounters, 1t was completed. 

When the officers, whoſe preſence was required on 
ſhore, returned to the ſhips, they were informed that 
ſeveral chiefs had been on board, and apologized for the 
conduct of their countrymen. Preſents were afterwards 
exchanged between Captain Clerke and Toneoneo, who 
held the ſupreme power, and apparent amity ſubſiſted 
till the ſhips left the iſland, and proceeded to Oneeheow, 
from which they ſailed, in proſecution of their voyage 
to the northward, in March 1779. 

The group of iſlands called by the general appellation 
of the Sandwich Iſlands, were found, at length, to be 
eleven in number; and as our navigators could never 
learn that the natives had knowledge of any other 
iſlands, it is moſt probable that there are no others in 
their vicinity. of theſe we have mentioned fix, viz. 
Woahoo, Atooi, Oneeheow, Orechoua, Tahoora, and 
Owhyhee, the grand and principal ſcene of action. 
The others are called Morotoi, Morotinnee, Ranai, 
Kahowrowher, and Moodoo-papapa. Theſe agree, in 
general, with the deſcription given of the former : and 
Morotinnee, as well as Tahoora, is uninhabited. 

There are two mountains in the Iſland of Owhyhee 
deſerving of notice. The firſt, called Mouna Kaah 
(or the mountain Kaah) riſes in three peaks, continu- 
ally covered with ſnow, and may be diſcerned at the 
diſtance of forty leagues. The coaſt to the northward 


of this mountain, is compoſed of high and abrupt cliffs, 


from which fall many beautiful caſcades of water. The 


wer e is very ſteep, and its lower part abounds with 
wood, BE 0 | 


When the ſhips doubled the eaſt part of the ifland, | 
they had ſight of another ſnowy mountain, called by the 


natives Mouna Roa (or the extenſive mountain) which, 
during the whole time they were failing along the 
lout.-callern fide, continued to be a very conſpicuous 
object, It was flat at the ſummit, which was perperu- 
ally involved in ſnow; and they once obſerved its>ſides 
alſo lightly covered with it for a conſiderable way down. 
his mountain is ſuppoſed to be at leaſt 16,020 feet; 
and therefore exceeds the height of the Peak of Tene- 
tiffe, by 3680 feet. The peaks of Mouna Kaah, 
evo to be of the height of about half a mile; and, as 
mey are wholly covered with ſnow, the altitude of their 
ſummits nniſt at leaſt be 18,400 feet. 
bo cre are alſo ſome particulars worthy of notice, re- 
mg thy gre 12 of the Iſland of Owhyhee, ob- 
* eee who ormation of a party of our people 


y with an intention : . 
under the guidance 8 Sant, We on e 
. ws 7 'A ed, for the night, at a hut they obſerved 
10 hy fa 12 ee where they ſuppoſed themſelves 
ptoſpeg Pa: even miles diſtant from the ſhips. The 

Peet from this ſpot was very delightful: they had a 


xpedition up the country, principal- | 


. 
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view of the veſſels in the bay before them. To the left 
they ſaw a continued range of villages, interſperſed with 
groves of cocoa-nut trees, ſpreading along the ſhore , a 
thick wood extending itſelf behind them; and tg the 
right, a very conſiderable extent of ground, laid out 
with great regularity in well-cultivated plantations, dif- 


played itſelf to their view. Near this ſpot the natives 
pointed out to them, at a diftance from every other 


dwelling, the reſidence of a hermit, who, they ſaid, had, 
in the former part of his life, been a great chict and 
warrior, but had long ago retired from the ſea- coaſt of 
the iſland, and now never quitted the envirans of his 


cottage, As they approached him, they proſtrated 


themſelves, and -afterwards preſented him with ſome 
proyiſions. His behaviour was eaſy, frank, and cheer- 
ful. He teſtified little afoniſhment at the ſight of our 
people; and though preſſed to accept lome European 
curioſities, he thought proper to decline the offer, and 
ſoon withdrew to his cottage. Our party repreſented 
him as by far the moſt aged perſon they had ever ſeen, 
judging lim to be, at a moderate computation, upwards 
of an hundred years of age. | 9559 

As the party had ſuppoſed that the mountain was not 
more than ten or a dozen miles diſtant from the bay, 
and conſequently expected to reach it wich eaſe early the 
following morning, they were now greatly ſurpriſed to 
find the diſtance ſcarce perceivably diminiſhed. This 
circumſtance, with the uninhabited ſtare of the country, 
which they were on the point of entering, rendering it 
neceſſary to provide a ſupply of proviſions, they diſ- 
patched one of their conductors back to the village for 
that purpoſe, Whilſt they waited his return, they 
were joined by ſeveral of Kaoo's ſervants, whom that 
me old man had ſent after them, loaded with re- 
reſhments, and fully authoriſed, as their route lay thro” 
his grounds, to demand, and take away with them, 
whatever they might want, 1 8 

Great was the ſurpriſe of the travellers, on finding the 
cold here ſo intenſe. But as they had no thermometer 
with them, they could only form their judgement of it 
from their feelings, which, from the warm atmoſphefe 
they had quitted, muſt have been a very fallacious me- 
thod of judging. They found it, however, ſo cold, 
that they could ſcarce get any fleep; and the iſtanders 
could not ſleep at all; both parties eing diſturbed, dur- 
ing the whole night, by continual coughing. As they, 
at this time, could not be at any very great height, 
their diſtance ſrom the ſea being no more than fix or 
ſeven miles, and part of the road on a yery moderate 
aſcent; this uncommon degree of cold muſt he attribu- 
ted to the eaſterly wind blowing freſh over the ſnowy 
mountains. | | 

They proceeded on their journey early the next morn- 
ing, and filled their calibaſhes at a well of excellent 
water, fituate about half a mile from their hut, After 
they had paſſed the plantations, they arrived at a thick 
wood, which they entered by a path that had been made 
for the convenience of the iflanders, who frequently re- 
pair thither for the purpoſe of catching birds, as well 
as procuring the wild or horſe-plantain. Their pro- 
greſs now became extremely ſlow, and was attended with 
great labour; for the ground was either ſwampy, or co- 
vered with large ſtones ; the path narrow, and often in- 
terrupted by trees lying acroſs it, which they were oblig- 
ed to elimb over, as the thicknels of the underwogd on 
each ſide, rendered it impracticable to paſs round them, 
They ſaw, in theſe 2 pieces of whire cloth fixed 
on poles, at ſmall diſtances, which they imagined were 
land-matks for the diviſion of property, as they only ob- 
ſerved them where the wild plantains grew, The trees 
were of the ſame kind with the ſpjce-tree of New-Hol- 
land; they were ſtraight and lofty, and their circumfe- 
rencc Was, on an average one with another, from two to 
four feet. | 

Beſides the intenſeneſs of the cold, many other diſ- 
agreeable circumſtances, and particularly the averſion 
their conductors diſcovered to going on, induced the 


party co come to a determination of returning to the 
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ſhips, after taking a ſurvey of the country from the | 


higheſt trees they could find. 


They were ſurpriſed at ſeeing ſeveral fields of hay; 


and upon their enquiry to what particular wie it was 
applied, were informed, that it was intended to cover 
the grounds where the young rare grew, in order to 
preſerve them from being ſcorched by the rays of the 
fun. They obſerved N the plantations a few huts 
ſcattered about which afforded occaſional ſhelter to the 
labourers ; but they did not fee any villages at a great- 
er diſtance from the ſea than four or five miles. Near 
ene of them, which was ſituated about four miles from 
the bay, they - diſcovered a cave, forty fathoms long, 
three broad, and of the ſame heighr. It was open ar 
each end; its ſides were fluted, as if wrought with a 
chifſel ; and the ſurface was glazed over, perhaps by 
the action of fire. 

The birds of theſe iſtands are numerous, though the 
variety is not great. Some of them may vie with thoſe 
of any country in point of beauty. Their vegetable 

roductions are not very different from thoſe of the 
other iftands of the Pacific Ocean. The coafts abound 
with variety of fiſh. 

The natives of the Sandwich Iftands are, doubtleſs, 
of the ſame extraction with the inhabitants of the So- 
ciety and Friendly Iflands. This fact, extraordinary 
as it is, is not only evinced by the general reſemblance 
of their perſons, and the great ſimilarity of their man- 
ners and cuſtoms, but ſeems to be eſtabliſhed, beyond 
all controverſy, by the identity of their lauguage. It 
may not, perhaps, be very difficult to conjecture, from 
what continent they originally emigrated, and by what 
ſteps they have diffuſed themſelves over ſo immenſe a 
fpace. They bear ſtrong marks of affinity to ſome of 
+ Indian tribes, who inhabit the Ladrones and Caro- 
line Iſles; and the ſame affinity and reſemblance may 


alſo be traced among the Malays and the Battas. At 


what particular tnne theſe migrations happened is leſs 
eaſy to aſcertain; the period, in all probability, was 
not very, late, as they are very populous, and have no 
tradition reſpecting their own origin, but what is wholly 
fabulous ; though, on the other hand, the ſimplicity 


which is {till prevalent in their manners and habits of | 


life, and the unadulterated ftate of their general lan- 
guage, ſeem to demonſtrate, that it could not have 
| 94 at any very remote period. | 

The ſame ſuperiority generally obſerved at other 
Hands in the perſons. of the Erees, is likewiſe found 
here. Thoſe that were feen were perfectly well form- 
ed; whereas the lower claſs ef people, beſides their 


general inferiority, are ſubje& to all the variety of fi- 


gure and make that is met with, in the populace of | 
which are, in all probability, intended for ſhelter and 


other parts of the world. 

There were more frequent inſfances of deformity 
obſerved here than in any of the other iſlands viſited. 
While the 9 were cruiſing off Owhyhee, two dwaꝛrfs 
came on board, one of whom was an old man of the 
height of four feet two inches, but very well propor- 
tioned; and the other was a woman nearly of the ſame 
ſtature. Our people afterwards ſaw among the natives 
three who were hump-backed, and a young man who 
had been deſtitute of hands and feet, from the very 
moment of his birth. Squinting is alſo common a- 
mong them, and a man who had been born blind was 
brought on board for the purpoſe of being cured.. Be- 
fides theſe particular defects, they are, in general, ex- 
ceeding ſubject to boils and ulcers, which was aſcribed 
to the great quantity of ' ſalt they uſually eat with their 
fiſh and fleſh. . Though the Erees are free from theſe 
complaints, many of them experience ſtill more dread- 
ful effects from the tag frequent uſe of the ave, Thoſe 
who were the moſt affected by it had their eyes red and 
inflamed, their limbs emaciated, their bodies covered 
with a whitiſh, ſcurf, and their whole frame trembling 
yy . attended with a diſability of raiſing their 

eads. 1 5 
We have already taken notice of tlie great kindneſs 
and wes” om which theſe iſlanders treated our 
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people. Whenever they went on ſhore, there 1 
continual ſtruggle who ſhould be moſt forward : 

ing little preſents for their acceptance, bringin Neef 
ſions and refreſhments, or teſtifying ſome * t 
of reſpe&t, The aged perſons conſtantly received 2 
with tears of joy, appeared to be highly gratifed den. 
being permitted to touch them, and were fre , 
drawing compariſons with marks of extreme 
The young women Ukewiſe were excecding 
engaging. | 

Theſe people, in point of natural capacity, are h 
means beyond the common ſtandard of the human 5 
The excellence of their manufactures, and their ; * 
provements in agriculture, are doubtleſs adequate 4 
their ſituation and natural advantages. The eagerneſ 
of curioſity with which they uſed to attend the armove. 
er's forge, and the various expedients which they had 
invented, even before our departure from theſe iſlands 
for working the iron obtained from us into ſuch forms 
as were beſt calculated for their purpoſes, were ſtron 
indications of docility and ingenuity. . 

The practice of #abooing, or puncturing the body 
prevails among theſe people; and of all the iilands in 
this ocean, it is only at New Zealand, and the Sand. 
wich Iles, that the face is fatoced. There is this Gifs. 
ence between theſe two nations, that the New Zealan. 
ders pertorm this operation in elegant ſpiral volutes, and 
the Sandwich Iflanders in ſtraight lines, that interſcc 
each other at right angles. 

Some of the natives have half their body, from lead 
to foot, ſatosed, which gives them a molt firiking ay. 
pearance. It is generally done with great neatne{s and 
regularity. Several of them have only an arm ds 
marked; others a leg: ſome, again, tatoo both an ar; 
and a leg; and others only the hand. The hands and 
arms of the women are punctured in a very neat man- 
ner: and they have a remarkable cuſtom of ratoving the 
tip of the tongues of ſome of the females. Our people 
had ſome reaſon to imagine, that the practice of punc- 
turing was often intended as a ſign of mourning, on the 
deceaſe of a chief, or any other calamitons occurrence: 
for they were frequently informed that fuch a mark was 
in memory of ſuch a chief; and ſo of the others. The 
people of the loweſt order are fatoved with a particular 
mark, which diftinguithes them as the property of the 
chiefs to whom they are reſpectively ſubject. 

The natives of theſe ifflands dwell together in ſrrall 
towns or villages, which contain from about one hun- 
dred to two hundred honfes, built pretty cloſe to each 
other, without order or regularity, and have a winding 
path that leads through them. They are frequently 
flanked, towards the ſea-fide, with looſe detached walls, 


quent] 
humility? 
king and 


defence. They are of various dimenſions, from forty- 
five feet by twenty-four, to eighteen by twelve. Some 
are of a larger ſize, being fifty feet in length, and thirty 
in breadth, and entizely open at one end. 
They are-very cleanly at their meals : and their me- 
thod of dreffing both their vegetable and animal food, 
was univerſally acknowledged to be ſuperior to ours, 
The Erees conſtantly begin their meals with a doſe of 
the extract of pepper-root, or ava, prepared in the uſual 
mode. The women eat apart from tke other ſex, and 
are prohibited from feeding on pork, turtle, and ſome 
particular ſpecies of plantains. : 
They generally riſe with the ſan; and, after having 
enjoyed the cool of the evening, retire to their repoſe 2 
ſew hours after ſun-ſet. The Erees are occupied in 
making canoes and mats: the Toratoms are chiefly _— 
ployed in the plantations, and alſo in fiſhing ; de F 
women are engaged in the manufactory of cloth. Sy 
amuſe theraſelves at their leiſure hours with various 
diverſions. Their young perſons, of both 12%c5, ars 


fond of dancing; and, on more ſolemn occaſions, they 
entertain themſelves with wreſtling, and box1n, on 
performed after the ſame manner of the natives 9 

Friendly Iſlands; to whom, however, they arc greatly 


Their 


18 matches, 


inferior in all. theſe reſpects. 
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Zealanders, than of the Friendly or 


1 they gradually quicken both the tune and 
te 


do not deſiſt till they are oppreſſed 
the 2 24 og © art of the e 115 the 
mu e 48 of that ofthe inhabitants of New Zealand ; 
_ 4.90 ong thoſe people, the perſon whoſe action is 
and, oft violent, and who continues this exerciſe the 
on or” is applauded by the ſpectators as the beſt dan- 
longe * our people ſaw ſome boxing exhibitions, of 
the ſame kind with thoſe they had ſeen at the Friendly 


Iſles. 


are introduced with a ſolemn kind of J 


The muſic of theſe people is of a rude kind; for the 


| inftruments that was obſerved among them, 
—_— of various ſizes. Their ſongs, however, 
which they are ſaid to ſing in parts, and which they ac- 
company with a gentle motion of their arms, like the 
inhabitants of the Friendly Iſlands, have a very pleaſing 
ge”. are generally addicted to gambling. One of 
their games reſembles our game of drafts; but, from 
the number of ſquares, it ſeems to be much more in- 
tricate. The board is of the length of about two feet, 
and is divided into two hundred and thirty-e1ght — 
fourteen in a row. In this game they uſe black and 
white pebbles, which they move from one ſquare to ano- 
ther, 
Another of their games conſiſts in concealing a ſtone 
under ſome cloth, which is ſpread out by one of the 
parties, and rumpled in ſuch a manner, that it is diffi- 


cult to diſtinguiſh where the ſtone lies. The antago- 


niſt then ſtrikes with a ſtick, that part of the cloth 
where he ſuppoſes the ſtone to be; and the chances be- 
ing, upon the whole, againſt his hitting it, odds of all 
degrees are laid, varying with the opinioh of the dex- 
terity of the antagoniſt, 

They often entertain themſelves with races between 
boys and girls, on which occaſions they lay wagers with 
great ſpirit, Our people ſaw a man beating his breaſt, 
and tearing his hair, in the violence of rage, for having 
loſt three hatchets at one of theſe races, which he had 


orte ee from them with near half his property a very 
ittle time before. 


Among the varioug diverſions of the children, was 


one frequently played at, and which ſhewed a conſider- 
able ſhare of dexterity. They take a ſhort ſtick, thro' 
one extremity of which runs a peg ſharpened at both 
ends, extending about an inch on each ſide; then 
throwing up a ball formed of green leaves moulded to- 
gether, and faſtened with twine, they catch it on one of 
the points of the peg; immediately after which, they 


throw it up again from the peg, then turn the ſtick | 
round, and catch the ball on the other point of the peg, | 


Thus, for ſome time, they continue catching it on each 
point of the peg alternately, without miſſing it. They 
are equally expert at another diverſion of a ſimilar na- 
ture, throwing up in the air, and catching, in their 
turns, many of theſe balls: and our people have often 
{cen little children thus keep five balls in motion at once. 
Concerning their ethos of agriculture, it may ſuf- 
fice to obſerve, that it reſembles that of the other iſlands 
of the Pacific Ocean. 
The inhabitants of the Sandwich Iſlands are divided 
into three claſſes. The Erees, or chiefs of each diſ- 


| oy = the firſt; and one of theſe is ſuperior to the 
Bro. 2 In called, at Owhyhee, Eree-taboo, and 


the firſt name expreſſing his authority, and 
8 if nitying that, in phe preſence, -all muſt proſ- 
0 them elves, Thoſe of the ſecond claſs appear to 
hr Va right of property, but have no authority. Thoſe 
{ 


o compole the third Claſs, are called towtows or 


ery 
ats, and have neither rank or property. 
O. 10. 


2 


SANDWICH ISLANDS 1 
dances, which bear a greater reſemblance to 


The Frees appear to have unlimited power over the 
inferior claſſes of people; many inſtances of which oc- 
curred daily, whilſt our people continued among them. 
On the other hand, the people are 1 obedient. 
It is remarkable, however, that the chiefs were never 
ſeen to exerciſe any acts of cruelty, injuſtice, or inſo- 
lence towards them; though they put in practice 
their power over each other, in a moſt tyrannical de- 
gree, as appears from the following inſtances. .. One of 
the lower order of chiefs having ſhewn great civility to 
the maſter of the ſhip, on his examination of Karaka- 
kooa Bay, Mr. King, ſome time afterwards, took him 
on board the Reſolution, and introduced him to Capt. 
Cook, who engaged him to dine, While the company 
remained at table, Pareea entered, whoſe countenance 
manifeſted the higheſt indignation at ſeeing their gueſt 
ſo honourably entertained. He ſeized him by the hair 
of the head, and would have dragged him out of the 
cabin, if the captain had not interfered. After much 
altercation, no other indulgence could be obtained 
(without quarelling with Pareea) than that the gueſt 
ſhould be permitted to remain in the cabin, on condi- 
tion that he ſeated himſelf on the Hoor, while Pareea 
occupied his er at the table. An inſtance, ſome- 
what ſimilar, happened when Terreeoboo came firſt on 
board the Reſolution, when Maiha-maiha, who attend- 
ed him, ſeeing Pareea upon deck, turned him moſt ig- 
nominiouſly out of the ſhip; even though the officers 
knew Pareea to be a man of the firſt conſequence. 

Very little information could be obtained reſpecting 
their adminiſtering of juſtice. If a quarrel aroſe among 
the lower claſs of people, the matter was referred tothe 
deciſion of ſome chief. If an inferior chief had offend- 
ed one of ſuperior rank, his puniſhment was dictated 
by the feelings of the ſuperior at that moment, 
ſhould fortunately eſcape the firſt tranſports of his rage, 
he perhaps found means, through the mediation of 
others, to compound for his offence, by all, or part of 
luis effects. 

The religion of theſe people reſembles that of the 
Society and Friendly Illes. In common with each 
other, they have all their morais, their whattas, their 
ſacred ſongs, and their ſacrifices, The ceremonies 
here, are, indeed, longer and more numerous than in 
the iſlands above mentioned. 

It has been remarked by voyagers, that the Society 
and Friendly iſlanders pay adoration to particular birds 
and it ſeems to be a cuſtom that is prevalent, in theſe 
iflands. Ravens are, perhaps, the objects of it here; 
for Mr. King ſaw two of theſe birds perfectly tame, at 
the village of Kakooa, and was told they were Eatocas. 
He offered ſeveral articles for them, which were all re- 
fuſed; and he was particularly cautioned not to hurt or 
offend them. 

The prayers and offerings made by the prieſts before 
their meals, may be claſſed among their religious ce- 
remonies. 

It has been already obſerved, that human ſacrifices 
are common here. They have one moſt extraordinary 


religious cuſtom, which is that of knocking out their 


fore teeth. Moſt of the common people, and many of 
the chiefs, had loſt one or more N and this, our 
people underſtood, was conſidered as a propitiatory ſa- 
crifice to the Eatooa, to avert his anger; and not like 
the cutting off a part of the finger at the Friendly Iſlands, 


to expreſs the violence of their grief at the deceaſe of a 


friend. 


Our voyagers could derive but very imperfect infor- 
mation of their opinions reſpecting a future ſtate. On 
enquiring of them whither the Taq were gone, they 
were told that the breath, which they ſeemed to conſi- 
der as the immortal part, was fled to the Eatoca. The 
ſeemed alſo'to give adeſcription of ſome place, which 


they ſuppoſe to be the abode of the dead; but they 


could not learn that they had any idea of rewards or 
puniſhments. . 


Of their marriages it can only be ſaid, that ſuch a 
compact ſeems to exiſt among them, Whether polyga- 
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my is allowed, .or whether it 1s mixed with concubi- | placed, waving ſmall white banners, and taboo ſtick 
nage, could not be aſcertained, | who would not ſuffer our people to approach the $, 
Ir appears, from the following inſtance, that among Hence they imagined that the dead body was depoſites 
married women of rank, not only fidelity, but even a in the hut; but were afterwards informed, that 1 
degree of reſerve is required. mained in the houſe where the tricks were playin ** 
At one of their boxing matches, Omeah, a chief of || the door by the man in the red cap. The — 
the higheſt dignity, roſe two or three times from his || ſeated on the mat, ſung a melancholy tune, accompy 
place, and approached his wife with ſtrong marks of dif- || nied with a gentle motion of the arms and body. This 
pleaſure, commanding her, as was ſuppoſed, to with- having continued ſome time, they put themſelyes in 3 
draw. Whether he thought her beauty engaged too poſture between kneeling and fitting, and their arm 
much of the attention of his viſitors, or whatever might || and bodies into a molt rapid motion, keeping pace; at 
be his motives, there certainly exiſted no real cauſe of the ſame time, with the muſic. Theſe laſt exertion 


jealouſy. She, however, continued in her place, and, || being too violent to continue, at intervals they had 
at the concluſion of the entertainment, joined the party || lower motions. An hour having paſſed in theſe cere; 
of officers, and even ſolicited ſome trifling preſents. || monies, more mats were ſpread upon the area, wheh 
She was informed that they had not any about them; the dead chief's widow, and three or four other elderly 
but that if ſhe would accompany them to the tent, ſhe || women, came out of the houſe with flow and ſolemy 
ſhould be welcome to make choice of what ſhe liked. pace, and ſeating themſelves before the company, be. 
She accordingly procceded with them, which being ob- || gan to wail moſt bitterly, in which they were joined by 
ſerved by Omeah, he followed in a great rage, ſeized || the three rows of women behind them; the two men a 

her by the hair, and, with his fiſts, began to inflict ſe- pearing melancholy and penſive. They continued thug, 
vere corporal puniſhment. Having been the innocent |} with little variation, till late in the evening, when our 


cauſe of this extraordinary treatment, the officers were people left them; and, at day-light in the morning, the 
exceedingly concerned at it; though they underſtood people diſperſed, and every thing was quiet. Qur peo. 
it would be highly improper for them to interfere be- || ple were given to underſtand, that the body was te, 
tween huſband and wife of ſuch ſuperior rank. The || moved, but could not learn how it was diſpoſed of. As 
natives, however, at length interpoſed; and the next they were making enquiry ,of ſame of the-natives, they 


day they had the ſatisfaction of meeting them together, || were approached by three women of rank, who ſignified 
perfectly ſarisfied with each other: and, what was ex- to them, that their preſence interrupted the performance 


tremely ſingular, the wife would not permit them to || of ſome neceſſary rites. Soon after they had left them; 
rally the huſband on his behaviour, which they had an they heard their cries and lamentations; and when they 


inclination to do; plainly telling them, that he had met them a few hours after, the lower parts of their 
acted very propertly. _ faces were painted perfectly black. 

Our people had twice an opportunity, while the ſhips They had likewiſe an opportunity of obſerving the 
lay at Karakakooa Bay, of ſeeing a part of their funeral || ceremonies at the funeral of one of the ordinary claſs, 
rites. Hearing of the death of an old chief, not far Hearing ſome mournful cries iſſuing from a miſerable 


. O o * | o . 0 * 
from the obſervatories, ſome of them repaired to the hut, they entered it, and diſcovered two women, which 


lace, where they beheld a number of people aſſembled. they ſuppoſed to be the mother and daughter, weeping 
They were ſeated round an area, fronting the houſe over the body of a man, who had that moment expired; 
where the deceaſed lay; and a man, having on a red They firſt, covered the body with a cloth, then lying 
feathered cap, came to the door, conſtantly putting || down by it, they ſpread the cloth over themſelves, be- 


out his head, and making a moſt lamentable howl, || ginning a melancholy kind of ſong, often repcating 


accompanied with horrid grimaces, and violent diſtor- |] web me doaah! Aweh tanee! ©, Oh, my father! 
tions of the face, A large mat was afterwards ſpread || Oh, my huſband !”” In one corner a younger daugh- 
upon the area, and thirteen women and two men, who || ter lay proſtrate on the ground, having fome black cloth 
came out of the houle, ſat down upon it in three equal || ſpread over her, and repeating the fame expreſſions, 

rows ; three of the women, and the two men, being 1n On enquiry afterwards, how the body had been; dil- 
front. The women had feathered ruffs on their necks || poſed of, they pointed towards the ſea, perhaps indica- 


and hands; and their ſhoulders were decorated with || ting thereby, that it had been depoſited in the deep; ot 
broad green leaves, curiouſly ſcolloped. Near a ſmall. || that it had been conveyed to ſome place of burial be- 
hut, at one corner of this area, half a dozen boys were JI yond the bay. 


—_ rr 
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From a review of regions firſt explored, in the vaſt Pacific Ocean, by the lateſt moſt ingenious and enterprizing 
Navigators, wwhich have preſented to the mind à diſplay of human nature in its rude and uncultivated fate, and 
pictured ſcenes tending 16 excite equal horror and amazement, e paſs to Aſia, that quarter of the globe allowed, by 
Geographers in general, to. claim pre-eminence, from the ſerenity of its air, the fertility of its ſoil, and the richneſs of 
its mines. Flere new praſpects open to the view, and here much more important as well as entertaining Diſcoveries, 
both on the Coaſts, as alſo in the diſtant Iſlands, have been recently made Ly our late Navigators, all of which will be 
deſcribed in their proper places. We ſball here ſurvey Empires extenſive and opulent in the extreme, trace the progreſs 
of Arts and Sciences, perceive the effefts of different diſpoſitions and a different race of men, and enter upon a detail of 
the cuſtoms, manners and ceremonies of | people totally oppoſite to thoſe already deferibed. - This muſt tend to expand the 
ideas of the Reader, who will not repent of having devoted ſome part of his time to the contemplation of ſubjects 1 
happily adapted to blend inſtruction with entertainment. 


In our deſcription of this Quarter of the Globe, we ſhall have various opportunities of furniſhing the Reader with - 
that information and entertainment that could never before be obtained, as different parts have been explored by vt 
modern Navigators, which could not be penetrated by their predeceſſors, and which we ſhall minutely and accurately 
deſcribe in their proper places ; ſo that a' continued Novelty will attend our Purſuit through the Whole of our labo- 
rious Undertaking. | | 


It may be proper to obſerve to our Readers, that, after having .amply deſcribed all the New Diſcovered Nands of 
importance in the Great Pacific Ocean, ſuch ſmall ones as were only ſeen, or ſlightly viſited by our late Navigators, 
and conſequently of leſs importance, Mall be all deſcribed in their proper order, and claſſed under one general Head, 
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A NEW, ROYAL aw AUTHENTIC 


SYSTEM of UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY. 
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Including the New Diſcoveries on the Continent and Iſlands off the Coaſt, 
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Wo | herr ee 


* HE origin of the common name of Aſia is, at beſt, but founded upon conjecture, and there are great variety 
85 T of opinions among the learned concerning it. After a minute examination of the ſeveral particulars, we ma 
enture to offer, as moſt probable, the judgment of Bochart, who ſuppoſes it to have taken its name from the 
Sp honician word 4/, ſignifying the middle, becauſe Aſia Minor, which communicated its appellation to Aſia the 
WW rcaccr, is ſicuated in the middle between Europe and Africa. 
Aſia is bounded on the W. by the Black and Mediterranean Seas; on the S. and E. by the Arabic, Perſian, 
aaa and Chineſe Oceans ; and on the N. by the Frozen; ſo that it is, on every ſide, ſurrounded by the Sea, 
— i wust be obſerved, that its limits northward were not diſcovered till the reign of the Czar Peter the Great, 
em whoſe ſurvey a map was afterwards printed at Amſterdam. Its form is conical: in point of extent it is larger 
an Europe and Aftica together, and broader than America, though not ſo long, being, according to the moſt 
bceived computation, about 4740 miles from E. to W. and 4380 from N. to S. 
In Aſia the grand work of Creation was firſt made manifeſt, Here flouriſhed the terreſtrial Paradiſe, or Garden 
Eden, inhabited by our firſt parents in a ſtate of innocence, till expelled for their diſobedience of the Divine 
dmmand. In Afia appeared the Great Redeemer of Mankind, to avert the fatal conſequences, and, by his 
ecepts, example and ſufferings, lay the foundation of their future happineſs. Here that once favoured people 
e Jews were enlightened by prophetic revelations : here Chriſtianity firſt dawned, and from hence was diffuſed 
oughout the diſtant nations of the earth. 
Aſia claims the firſt planting of cities, inſtitution of laws and government, civilization of manners, origin of 
P and ſciences, and cultivation of human literature in general. To theſe diſtinguiſhed bleſſings of a ſpiritual or 
ntal Kind, may be added the bounties of Providence, which are here diſpenſed in vaſt variety as well as ſuper- 
undance. In fine, if we advert to the ſerenity of its air, the fertility of its ſoil, the deliciouſneſs of its fruits, 
E falubrity of its drugs, the fragrance and balſamic qualities of its plants, gums and ſpices ; the quantity, beauty 
value of its gems, the fineneſs of its filks and cottons, and many other natural endowments, we cannot but 
nut of its decided ſuperiority, nor can we wonder at its antient ſplendor, power and opulence, 
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SECTION: I 
Diſcovery, Extent, Situation, Climate, Rivers, Se. 


IBERIA was diſcovered by a Muſcovite named 
Anica, who, obſerving conſiderable companies, 
different from the Ruſſians, come annually from it 
with furrs, &c. reſolved to inform himſelf of the par- | 
ticulars concerning it, and engroſs the trade, eſpe- 
cially as theſe people ſailed into Muſcovy by the river 
Whitſogda, near which he reſided, to Ozeil and Uſtenga, 
fituated on the Dwina, into which it falls. Anica found 
means to introduce ſome of his children and domeſtics 
into their company on their return, and thereby eftab- 
liſh a correfpondence with them, which tended ſo eſ— 
ſentially to their advantage, that in time they grew ſo | 
opulent as to become famed by the name of Anicans. 
The part to which they traded was to the north of 
Siberia, or rather the ſouthern part of Samoiedia, To 
revent the effects of diſcovery, they timely ſecured, 
bs preſents, the protection of prince Boris Gordenoff, 
brother-in-law and afterwards ſucceſſor to the then 


Czar Feodor Iwanowitz, who procured them a patent | 


from the Czar, entailing all their lands and poſſeſſions 
on their poſterity for ever free from tribute. Boris 


fent the Anicans an ambaſſador with a great retinye, |} ; l | 
S { the Czars, but punithed with relentlefs cruelty by their 


{ taſk-maſters who ſuperintend them. 


an eſcort of troops, and abundaace of trinkets and 
other ornaments. They went through great part of | 
Samoiedia as far as the Oby, diſplaying their magnifi- 
cence, and diſtributing their preſents with ſuch libera- 
lity that the inhabitants were captivated, and conſidered 
it as a happineſs to live under ſo ſplendid à monarch. 
Several Ruſſians were then left to Iearn their language, 
and feveral natives chearfully entered into the ſervice of 
the Czar, and coming to Moſcow carried back to their 
countrymen fo tranſporting an account af the grand 
3 therein exhibited, as induced them readily to 
ubmit to the Ruſſian empire, and ſubje& themſelves 
to pay an annual tribute, and about the year 259g they 
became wholly the vaſſals of Ruſſia. 

According, however, to M. Iſbrand Ides, Siberia 
was diſeovered and conquered before that time (i. e. in 
x563) in the reign of Iwanowitz ; whereas Samoiedia 
ſubmitted not till that of his fon Feodor. As we would 
by no means omit any article that may conduce to the | 
information of our readers, we ſhall preſent them with | 
an extract from the author before-mentioned, relative 
to the diſcovery and ſubjection of Siberia. 

He relates, © that after the diſcovery of Siberia by 
Anica in 1563, one Termack Timofeiwitz, at the head 
of a numerous gang of Coſſacks, ravaged all the coun- 
try about the rivers Occa and Volga; that the Czar, 
therefore, fent a conſiderable force againſt him, and 
obliged him to retire to the mountains, which divide 
Ruſſia from Siberia. That he crofled theſe mountains, 
and got into the territories of M. Strogonoff, whoſe 
friendſhip he found the means of obtaining, and by 
whoſe aſſiſtance he embarked with his banditti on the 
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Tartary, and on the S. by the ſame, 
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bounded on the W. by Ruſſia, (ſeperated by the ridge 
of mountains reaching from Mount Caucaſus to the 
Northern Ocean) on the N. by the Frozen Sea, or 
the E. by the Japanefe Ocean and part of Grey 
80 that it may 
be computed upwards of 3000 miles in length, ang 
about 760 in breadth, 
The northern parts of it are ſcarcely habitable thro! 
exceſſive cold. They exhibit nothing but a dreary view 
of impenetrable woods, ſnow-topt mountains, fens, 
lakes and marfhes, and are ſo expoſed to bleak wind: 
that the bare idea of them muſt thrill the mind with 
horror. Not a feathered meſſenger appears as the 
harbinger of any change of ſeaſon. The natives are 
| obliged to make paſſages through heaps of ſnow, and 
| nine months in the year partly ſhut up in their cottages, | 
Nature, indeed, exhibits one melancholy ſcene, ang 

nought is heard but the cries of fome thuddering tra- 


; 
vellers in fledges. 


— 6 ——ů — 


To theſe regions of horror and dullneſs the monarchs 
of Ruſſia conſign as exiles thoſe grandees who incur 
their diſpleaſure; ſome for a time preſcribed, others 
for life, Some have a ſcanty pittance allowed them, 
others none at all; ſo that from a ftate of opulence and 

grandeur, they become at once the moſt deſtitute and 
abject of mortals. They live by the hunt, and are not 
only compelled to ſend an annual tribute of furrs to 


The ſouthern are the only parts of Siberia fit for hu- 
man beings to inhabit, where the climate 1s ſomewhar 
mild, and the ſoil appears capable of cultivation: tho, 
for want of inhabitants, very little of any kind of grain 
is produced. 

The principal rivers of this country, are the Jeniſea, 

the Oby, and the Lena. They contain, in great quan- 

tities, all the ſpecies of fiſh that are found in Europe, 
and many others unknown. ; 

On the banks of ſome of the rivers, they dig out of 
the ground a ſurpriſing kind of bone reſembling 1vory, 
which ſome infer rauſt have lain there ever ſince the 
flood. This bone, ſplit or ſawed, exhibits a variety of 


figures, ſuch as birds, flowers, &c. and the longer it 


hath lain on the ground, the greater is the diverſity. 
Several trinkets. are made of this bone; and various 
opinions are entertained of ſo rare a curiofity. But 
theſe we omit as merely conjectural, and pals to ob- 
ſerve, that in Siberia are gold, ſilver, copper, &c. 
mines; alſo the Apis lazuli, jaſper, and load: ſtones. 
The iron ores are excellent; the brown is of a very 
fine grain; and the load-ſtone acts upon it only after it 
has been caleined. From the general account of Si 
beria, we now proceed to particulars, beginning witls 
the moſt northern part, and proceeding in regular gra 
dation to Kamtſchatka, little explored by former, but 
particularly deſeribed by: our modern navigators. 


__ 


SECTION II. 


Tag, and failed down that river to the place where it 
diſcharges itſelf into the Tura: that purſuing his courſe 
en this river, he ſeized upon the city of Tumen, ſur- 
we Tobolſki,, made priſoner the ſon of the Chan 

utchuin, a youth. about twelve years of age, and ſent 
him to Moſcow with the offer of annexing Siberia to | 
the Ruſſian erown, by which he obtained a pardon, and 
finally, that he was ſoon after drowned; and the Czar 
lending 2 number of troops into Siberia, the whole | 
country ſubmitted to his arms.“ 

Siberia is a country of vaſt extent, reaching from 50 
to 68 deg. north latitude, and comprehending the moſt . 
northern part of 
1 


the Ruſſian empire even in Aſia. If is | 


S AMOIE DIA, os SAMOIEDA. 


IS is the moſt northern province of the ens 
| empire, extending to the Frozen Sea, hic 
bounds it on the north. It is divided into Obqor 
on the weſt, and Manamo and E oppo, eaſt of the ns 
Oby. The Riphzan mountains, that ſurround th 
river Petzora, bound it on the weſt. 


The Samoides, or Samoiedians, (ſignify ings in Te 
+ Ruſſian language, man-eaters,) are low in Hart 
* Wk 5 with lips 


broad ſhouldered, broad faced, flat noſed, » 
pendant, hidcous aſpects, and ſwarthy 9 
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From'the laſt particular, naturaliſts have obſerved, that 
ro 


: or cold in the extreme, have the 
* yin The hair of both ſexes hangs 
a 


and that of the women, which is 
at its full _ "with red, ſlips of cloth, and braſs 


a 's adorned wi 
_ * 8 1 The men have ſcarce any beards. 
or * Jreſs of the people conſiſts, in general, of deer 


ins, with a fur cap. The, mens fur breeches and 
ſtockings are all of one piece; and the womens fur pet- 
coats deſcend down the legs, which are covered with 
kind of half boots. The dreſs of the latter is of dif- 
er colours, ſits cloſe to the body from neck to knee, 
and is decorated with flips of red, yellow, and blue 
cloth, woollen lift, or ribbon. On their feet they ge- 
nerally wear long ſKaits, with which they glide over 
now and ice with wonderful facility. 

They live nine months in the year in caves, and make 
ſubterraneous paſſages for the purpole of viſiting each 
other. Their light they derive from lamps fed by fœ- 
tid fiſh oil. f 

Dreary as the regions muſt appear to the natives of 
happier climes, the Samoiedians paſs their time in them 
jovially, feaſting upon carrion, garbage, &c. which 
they moſt reliſh when molt tainted. The tents in which 
they live the three ſummer months in form reſemble a 
bee-hive, and are covered with the ſkins of the game 
they kill, which ſtinks abominably at a conſiderable 
diflance. They are excellent archers, being trained up 
from their infancy to the uſe of the bow. 

They are, in general, ſtrong, active, healthy, and 
hardy, and, in ſome works, toil till they ſweat, in this 
cold country. While the weather permits, they wander 
in queſt of the beſt game for themſelves, and paſture 
for the rein- deer, their only beaſt of ſervice. They 
travel in ſledges drawn by theſe animals. The ſledges 
meaſure about eight feet in length, and about four in 
breadth, and turn up before in the manner of a ſkait. 
The rein-deers have a pleaſing appearance in harneſs, 
holding their heads fo high, that their horns almoſt 
touch their backs. 

Theſe people are very dextrous at catching what is 
called the ſea-dog. It is done by crawling upon the ice 
after the animal, with a large hook and line, and throw- 
ing the hook to a convenient diſtance, when the animal, 
in endeayouring to avoid the ſnare laid for it, generally 
fies himſelf in it. The creature, however, though 
thus hooked, jumps ſometimes into the ſea with ſuch 
force and violence, as to drag the man into the ſea after 
him, From the ſea-dog is extracted an oil, and the 
P:ſh is eaten by the natives. 

The Samoides believe that there is a Supreme Being, 
and they call him I. From him they think every 
human bleſſing is derived; that he is our all-merciful 
ad common parent, and will reward thoſe with an hap- 
py ſtate hereafter, who live as they ought in this world. 
[ ney, however, worſhip the ſun, moon, and ſtars; 
EIN 1 images, birds, and beaſts. They 
10 3 a i ic % who pretend to be adept in the magic 
we dg dot they confult theſe upon various occaſions, 

 1everally deliver their oracular determinations. 


STCTION It 


Of the Takuti. 
Diſki, 


The Bratſti. The Kamſti. The Bra- 
we, 07 Mahometan Nation on the River Irtiſch. 
9 *v0s end the Tungiſi. With the Manners and 
"ems of theſe ſeveral Nations. | 


. - the province of Jakuti, or Jakutzk, 
northern parts e the north, as well as in Other 
ſrike with de rs Iberia, is ſometimes ſo intenſe, as to 
who happen = » Ina few hours, both men and beaſts, 
ordinarily ha remote from any place of ſhelter, It 
of the bo! PPens in the uſual weather, that ſome parts 

only are affected with the froſt, in which 


caſe ru : 
ereilte 5 with ſnow immediately reſtores the 
| | N in ſevere weather, the face is ſo 


e⸗ 


| 


** 


n 


frozen as to loſe all ſenſation, the perſon ſo affected 
muſt be told of it, as without ſuch friendly office mu- 
tually rendered, fatal conſequences would enſue. Such 
is the tranſition from cold to heat, that the inhabitants 
in the ſummer go almoſt naked. Though the earth 
produces neither corn or fruit, beyond the both degree 
of latitude, the inhabitants of thoſe parts are amply 
ſupplied from the ſouth: nor do they pine under any 
dearth oi fiſh, animal food, or fuel, having a ſufficiency 
of theſe neceſſary artieles. The Jakuti pay very little 
attention to the cultivation of grain, as their chief em- 
ploy is the hunting animals. 

The capital of the province 1s Jakutzk, ſituate on the 
river Lena, about four hundred miles from the Frozen 
Ocean. | 

This nation, one of the moſt conſiderable of all the 
pagan in the vaſt country of Siberia, compriſing, in 


ten tribes, thirty or forty thouſand perſons, is wholly ' 
ſubject and tributary to Ruſſia, They have an idea of 


a Supreme Being, but the image they form of him is of 
hideous aſpett : it has a big head, and large eyes of co- 
ral. They place it in a tree, and cover it with furs, 
Once a year they aſſemble together, and ſacrifice horſes, 
&c. to this image, ſticking up the horſes heads all 
round the tree. 
drink of a liquor which they call cumiſes, and get in- 
toxicated with it. They alſo throw ſome of the liquor 
into the air, and into a fire which they light on the og- 
caſion. This ceremony is performed in the ſpring, and 
1s their new-year's offering, | 

Their food is horſe fleſh, which they devour with 
equal guſt, whether freſh or putrid. They are parti- 
cularly fond of the uſe of tobacco, which they procure 
from the RuMans. 

Their habitations reſemble thoſe of the Samoiedians, 
excepting that their ſummer huts are in form like a ſu- 
gar-loaf, covered with the bark of trees, and curiouſly 
wrought with horſe-hair. 
on the ſpot where they expire, and the ſurvivors ſeck a 
new habitation, 

Near the lake Baikal are ſituated the Bratſki Tartars, 
many of whom attain to a conſiderable knowledge in 
mechanics and agriculture, Veniſon and horſe-fleſh 
conſtitute the chief part of their food, but the latter, in 
general, has the preference. They breed great num- 
bers of horſes, as well as other cattle, inſomuch, that, 


by thoſe means, many of them poſſeſs conſiderable pro- 


erty. a 
l The Kamſki, who reſemble, in cuſtoms and manners, 
the Bratſki, inhabit a part ſituated more to the weſt- 
ward, | 

The vaſt deſart of Barba, from whence the inhabi- 
tants are called Brabinſki, lies ſtill farther to the weſt- 
ward. In the ſummer they remove to the banks of 
rivers. Their winter habitations, like thoſe in general 
of theſe northern climes, are low in the earth; and the 
roofs, which are raiſed about two or three feet, are co- 
vered with ruſhes, or the ſkins of animals, 

As the dreary deſart of Barba is void of fountain or 
river, the common drink of the inhabitants, from indif. 
penſable neceſſity, is melted ſnow, They alſo drink 
mares milk, in common with the Tartars in general. 

The Mahometan nation along the river Irtiſch, poſ- 
ſeſs numerous herds and flocks. They are tributary to 
Ruſſia, though under governors of their own country, 
Their dreſs is after the mode of the ancient Ruſſians ; 
and the women have rings pendant from their noſes, 

The Oſtiocs are ſituated farther to the weſt, their 
country extending not only along the rivers Oby and 
Jeniſea, but others which diſcharge themſelves into 
thoſe laſt mentioned, Theſe people have no rice, but 
ſubſiſt on fiſh, wild. fowl, roots, &c. Their habit. 
tions reſemble the above deſcribed, They likewiſe, in 
ſummer, repair to the banks of the rivers, and em- 
ploy themſelves in fiſhing, „ 

The ſledges of the Oſtiocs are drawn by dogs, four 
of which will draw a fledge, with goolb. weight upon ic, 
fifteen leagues ima day, What is. remarkable, the 

1 e ee 


Then ſitting down in a circle, they 
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have poſts in this country for fledges, 
poſts of Europe, with relays of dogs, for travellers to 
change on their journey, at ſet diſtances. The greater 
hurry a paſſenger is in, the more dogs they employ. 

As to the religion of theſe people, they have ſmall 
brazen idols, placed in proves or on the tops of 
houſes. When they make offerings, they preſent an 
animal to the idol, and one of them puts up the peti- 
tions of thoſe who brought the ſacrifice : he then pierces 
the beaſt with an arrow, and they all join in killing him. 
Then the animal is drawn round the idol, and ſome of 
them ſprinkle the blood upon it. They then dreſs the 
fleſh and eat it, ſhouting and rejoicing. 33 

The Tunguſi conſiſt of various tribes, ſpread thro 
different parts of Siberia, and are of the old Scythian 
race. They are divided into three claſſes, viz. the 
Konni Tunguſi, or thoſe who uſe horſes; the Oleni 
Tunguſi, or thoſe who uſe rein- deer; and the Sabatſchi 
Tunguſi, or thoſe who make uſe of dogs. 

Both ſexes of the Sabatſchi Tunguſi, who take up 
their reſidence between the Lena and the Penſchinſka 
Ocean, go naked in ſummer time, except juſt having a 
ſmall piece of ſkin round their waiſts. In winter they 
are cloathed with deer ſkins. They believe in a ſuper- 
intending Providence, but reverence idols of their own 
conſtruction. They hang their dead upon the branches 
of trees, and burn the bones as ſoon as the fleſh rots off, 


of is devoured by animals, | 


as regular as the 


SECTION xv. 
THE COUNTRY OF THE TSCHUTSKI. 


Their Weapons, Diſpoſition, Perfons, Dreſs, Winter 
and Summer Habitations, Cuſtoms, Canoes, &c. 


HEN Captain Cook firſt made this land, in 

Auguſt 1778, it was ſuppoſed by ſome, on board 
the Reſolution, to be a part of the Iſland of Alaſchka, 
laid down in Mr. Stzhlin's map; but, from the ap- 
pearance of the coaſt, and other circumſtances, it was 
ſoon conjectured to be rather the country of the Tſchut- 
{k1, or the eaſtern extremity of Aſia, explored by Beer- 
ing in 1728. In admitting this, however, without far- 
ther examination, we muſt have pronounced Mr, Stæh- 
lin's map, and his account of the New Northern Archi- 
pelago, to be either remarkably erroneous, even in la- 
titude, or elſe to be a mere fiction; a judgement which 
we would not preſume ro paſs upon a publication ſo 
reſpectably vouched, without producing the moſt deci- 
ſive proofs. 

This country, lying on the eaſtern coaſt of Aſia, is 
hounded, on the ſouth, by the river Anadir, and ex- 
tends along the ſhore, to the north and north-eaſt, to 
74 deg. of latitude. 

Upon Captain Cook's landing, with a party of our 
people, at this place, thirty or forty men, each of 
whom was armed with a ſpontoon, a bow, and arrows, 
tood drawn up on an eminence near the houſes. Three 
of them came down towards the ſhore, on the approach 
of our people, and were fo polite as to pull off their 
caps, and make them low bows. Though this civility 
was returned, it did not inſpire them with ſufficient 
confidence to wait for their landing ; for, the inſtant the 
boats put aſhore, the natives retired. Captain Cook 
followed them alone, without any thing in his hand, and, 
by ſigns and geſtures, prevailed on them to ſtop, and 
accept ſome trifling preſents. In return for theſe, they 
gave him two fox-1kins, and a couple of ſca- horſe teeth, 
Lge captain was of opinion, that they had brought theſe 
articles down with them, for the purpoſe of preſenting 
them to him, and that they would have given them him 
even if they had expected no return. f 

They diſcovered manifeſt tokens of apprehenſion and 
fear, intimating their deſire, by ſigns, that no more of 
our people ſhould be ſuffered to come up, On the cap- 


tags pying his hand on the ſhoulder of one of them, 
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he ſtarted back ſeveral paces. In proportion as he ad 

vanced, they retreated, always in the attitude of beine 
ready to make uſe of their ſpears; while thoſe on th 

eminence were ready to ſupport them with their row, 
Inſenſibly, however, the captain, and two or three of 
his companions, introduced themſelves among Wi 

The diſtribution of a few beads among ſome of ther, 
ſoon created a degree of confidence ; ſo that they were 
not alarmed, when the p was joined by a few more. 
and, in a ſhort time, a kind of traffic was entered int, 
In exchange for tobacco, knives, beads, and other ar. 
ticles, they gave a few arrows, and ſome of their 
cloathing : but nothing that our people had to offer 
could induce them to part with a ſpear or a bow. Theſe 
they held in continual readineſs, never quitting them 

except at one time, when four or five perſons laid theirs 
down, while they favoured our people with a ſong and a 
dance; and even then, they placed them in ſuch a man. 
ner, that they could lay hold of them in a moment. 

Their arrows were pointed either with flone or bone 
but very few of them had barbs; and ſome of them had 
a round blunt point. What uſe theſe are applied to 
could not be determined, unleſs it be to kill ſmall ani. 
mals without-damaging the ſkin. 

Their ſpontoons, or ſpears, were of iron or tee], 
and of European or Aſiatic workmanſhip; and conſider. 
able pains had been taken to embelliſh them with carv- 
ing, and inlayings of braſs, and of a white metal. Tho: 
who ſtood with bows and arrows in their hands, had the 
ſpear ſlung by a leathern ſtrap over their right ſhoulder, 
A leathern quiver, flung over their left ſhoulder, ſerved 
to contain arrows; and ſome of theſe quivers were ex- 
ceedingly beautiful, being made of red leather, on 
which was very neat embroidery, and other ornattents. 
In this, and ſome inſtances of their cloathing, they gave 
proofs of a degree of ingenuity, not to be expected 
among the inhabitants of ſo northern a region, The 
natives were robuſt and well proportioned. No women 
or children, of either ſex, were obſerved, nor any aged 
perſons, except one man, whoſe head was bald, and he 
was the only one who bore no arms: the others ſeemed 
to be ſele& men, and rather under than above the mid- 
dle age. The elderly man had a black mark acroſs his 
face, which was not perceived in any others. All of 
them had their ears perforated, and ſome had glais bead: 
hanging to them. Theſe were the only fixed ornaments 
ſeen about them, ſor they wore none to their lips. 

The dreſs of theſe people conſiſted of a frock, a jar 
of breeches, a pair * boots, and a pair of gloves, af 
made of the ſkins of deer, dogs, ſeals, and other am- 
mals, extremely well dreſſed, ſome with the hair or fur 
on, and others without it. Their hair was apparently 
black; but their heads were either ſhaved, or their hair 
cut cloſe off; and none of them wore beards. 

They have their winter and ſummer habitations: the 
former are like a vault, the floor of which is ſunk below 
the ſurface of the earth. One of them, examined by 
Captain Cook's people, was of an oval figure, about 
twenty feet in length, and twelve or more in height; 
the framing conſiſting of wood, and the ribs of whales, 
judiciouſly diſpoſed, and bound together with ſmaller 
materials of the ſame kind. Over this framing, à C0. 
vering of ſtrong coarſe graſs was laid, and that again Wes 
covered with earth; ſo that on the outſide the houle 
had the appearance of a little hillock, ſupported by # 
wall of ſtone, of the height of three or four feet, which 
was built round the two ſides, and one end. At the 
other end of the habitation the earth was raiſed Nop!"9, 
to walk up to the entrance, which was by a hole in die 
top of the roof, oyer that end. The floor was boarded, 
and under it was a ſort of cellar, in which was {cen H- 
thing but water. At the end of each houſe was a vad * 
ed room, which was ſuppoſed to be a ſtore-room 1 

Their ſummer huts were of a tolerable ſize, 5 
brought to a kind of point at the top. Slight Po 5 
and bones, covered with the ſkins of ſea-animals, com 
poſed the framing. The inſide of one being exam 


there was a fire-place juſt within the door, 2 > — 
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: were depoſited, all very dirty. Their 


wooden veſſels e cloſe to the ſide, and occupied about 


bed bit che circuit: ſome degree of privacy ſeemed 


one han © for there were ſeveral partitions made 

to 4 OL bod and bedding conſiſted of deer 
of ;, and moſt of them were clean 2 dry. i 

When a viſitor comes to ſee them, e is always pre- 

1 with the maſter of the hut's wife or daughter, 

hn 1s to him a baſon 80 her own bg 3 

5 iſitor (if among their own people) walhes 

_ A nd bs he is obliged to do, or become 
5 looked upon as A friend. 
x About the houſes were erected ſeveral ſtages ten or 
twelve feet in height. They were compoſed entirely 
of bones, and were apparently intended for ' drying 
their fiſh and ſkins, 8 2 ere out wo the 
f their dogs, of which they had great numbers, 
8 are — the fox kind, rather large, and of 
different colours, with long oft hair reſembling wool. 
They are, in all probability, uſed a the oe hed 
wing their ſledges in winter; for it appears that 
= . ſl-dges, * many of them were ſeen laid up 
in one of their winter huts. It is likewiſe not impro- 
bable, that dogs conſtitute a part of 3 food, for ſe- 
al lay dead, which had been recently killed. 
"The Sens of theſe people reſemble thoſe of theſe 
northern pn, Pp m—_ being ſimple, but calculated 
for every uſeful purpoſe. 

From the large bones of fiſh, and other ſea animals, 
it appeared, that the ſea furniſhed them with the greater 

art of their ſubſiſtence. The country ſeemed exceed- 
ny barren, as our people ſaw not a tree or ſhrub. At 
ſome diſtance towards the weſt they obſerved a ridge of 
mountains covered with ſnow, that had fallen not long 
before. 

Such of theſe people as live to the northward of the 
Anadir not being under the dominion of the Ruſſians, 
are inimical to thoſe who are. The RuMans, indeed, 
have made many ſtrenuous but unſucceſsful efforts to 
bring them under a general ſubjection. 

Our people, on leaving this country, ſteered to the 
eaſtward, in order to make a nearer approach to. the 
American coaſt ; and arriving in their paſſage at the 
e 2 ow 6 min. north, ſaw an amazing num- 

er of lea horſes on the ice, and as they were in want 
of freſh proviſions, the boats were diſpatched from each 
ſhip to procure ſome. Nine of theſe animals were 
brought on board the Reſolution, which, till this time, 
were ſuppoſed to have been ſea cows, nor would the 
difference have been known, had not two or three men 
on board, who had been in Greenland, declared what 
animals theſe were, and that no perſon ever eat of them. 
Notwithſtanding this, they ſerved for proviſions, and 
—_ EI of our people who did not prefer them 

The fat of theſe animals, at firſt, is as ſweet as 
at, but, in a few days, it becomes rancid, un- 
eſs it 18 ſalted, in which ſtate it will keep much longer. 
The lean fleſh is coarſe and blackiſh, and has a ſtrong 
taſte; and the heart is almoſt as well taſted as that of a 
ullock. The far, when melted, affords a great quan- 
tity of : | q 

10 oil, which burns very well in lamps; and their 
des, which are of great thickneſs, were very uſeful 


about the rigging, The teeth, or tuſks, of moſt of 


Gam were, at this time, of a very ſmall ſize; even 
ome of the largeſt and oldeſt of theſe animals had them 
_ exceeding ſix inches in length, Hence it was con- 
cluded that they had lately ſhed their old teeth. 
ey lie upon the ice in herds of many hundreds, 
hy ung, like ſwine, one over the other; and they roar 
hn, oud ; ſo that in the night, or when the weather 
RT BBY, they gave our people notice of the 
avs _ ot the ice, before they could diſcern it, It 
* ee found that the whole herd were aſleep at the 
33 ſome of them being conſtantly on the watch. 
* on the approach of the boat, wotild awake thoſe 
_— ere next to them; and the alarm being thus gra- 
communicated, the whole herd would preſently 


— 


_— 


be awake. However, they were ſeldom in a hurry te 
get away, before they had been once fired at, 'Then 
they would fall into the ſea, one over the other in the 
utmaſt confuſion ; and, if our people did not happen, 
at the firſt diſcharge, to kill thoſe they fired at, rhey 
generally loſt them, though mortally wounded, 

They did not appear to be ſo dangerous as fome au- 
thors have repreſented them, not even when they were 
attacked, They are, indeed, more ſo in 1 
than in reality. Vaſt multitudes of them would follow, 
and come cloſe up to the boats ; but the flaſh of a mu- 
ſket in the pan, or even the mere pointing one at them, 
would ſend them down in a moment, The female will 
defend her young ones to the very laſt, and at the ex- 
pence of her own life, whether upon the ice or in the 
water, 

There appezred ſome ſtriking inſtances of parental} 
affection in theſe animals, All of them, on the ap- 
proach of the boats towards the ice, took their young 
ones under their fins, and attempted to eſoape with 
them into the ſea. Some, whoſe cubs were killed ar 
wounded, and left floating upon the ſurface of the wa- 
ter, roſe again, and carried them down, ſometimes juſt 
as our men were on the point of taking them into the 
boat; and could be traced bearing them to a conſide- 
rable diſtance through the water, which was ſtained with 
their blood. They were afterwards obſerved bringing 
them, at intervals, above the ſurface, as if for air, and 
again plunging under it, with a horrid bellowing, The 
female, in particular, whoſe young one had been kil- 
led, and taken into the boat, became ſo furious, that 
ſhe even ſtruck her two tuſks through the bottom of the 
cutter. 

Nor will the young one quit the dam though ſhe has 
been killed; ſo that if you deſtroy one you are ſure of 
the other. The dam, when in the water, holds her 
young one between her fore fins, 

Why this animal ſhould be called a ſea-horſe is dif- 
ficult to determine, unleſs the word be a corruption of 
the Ruſſian name Morſe; for they do not in the leaſt 
reſemble a horſe. It is, doubtleſs, the ſame animal 
that is found in the Gulph of St. Lawrence, and there 
called a ſea-cow. It is certainly more like a cow than 
a horſe ; but this reſemblance conſiſts in nothing but 
the ſnout. In ſhort, it 1s an animal not unlike a ſeal, 
but incomparably larger. The length of one of them, 
which was none of the largeſt, was nine feet four in- 
ches from the ſnout to the tail; the circumference of 
its body at the ſhoulder was ſeven feet ten inches; its 
circumference near the hinder fins was five feet ſix in- 
ches, and the weight of the carcaſe, without the head, 
ſkin, or entrails, was eight hundred and fifty-four 
pounds, The head weighed forty-one pounds and an 
half, and the ſkin two hundred and five pounds, 

Captain Cook's people, in a ſhort time, began to re- 
liſh theſe animals, ſo that the whole ſtock they had pro- 
cured was ſoon expended, 
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Deſcription of Tobolſti, Neiwanſtoi, Tomſtey, and other 
Places in the Country of Siberia. 


HE capital of this country is Tobolſki. It is 
ſituated in 58 deg. north latitude, and 67 deg. 
eaſt longitude. It contains about 15, ooo inhabitants, 
the greateſt part of which are Rufſians, or ſuch as are 
naturalized. Among the latter are ſeveral Mahometan 
Tartars, who moſtly live without the city, to avoid in- 
terruption in performing the ceremonies of their reli- 
gion. Theſe carry on a conſiderable trade up the river 
Irtiſch, and convey merchandize acroſs Great Tartary 
quite to China, The city is well fortified, and main 


tains a ſtrong garriſon, under the command of the way» 


wode, or governor of the province, whoſe preroga- 
trive extends almoſt throughout Siberia, There is a 


court af equity eſtabliſhed for the regulation of both 
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civil and military concerns. There 1s a convent and ſe- and cuſtoms, 72 from education, and the differen F 
veral churches, as well as an edifice for the reſidence of conſtitutions © ab" Jar cm As may ealjly account 
the Muſcovite metropolitan, whoſe dioceſe extends over for thoſe of the * e we r about to deſcribe, and im. e 
the greateſt part of the province. It is, however, to be pute them, Wit 8 1C FAY a my lety, to the mode of 3 7 
obſerved, that, to prevent the governor from pervert- government une er which t cy ive. The Rultians, 3 | 
ing his power, there is a protector, who ranks next to throughout every a> thing" - part, whether in Europe. E p 
him, but yet is ſo far independant of him, that no point or Aſia, have an War gg. F. arity of genius, manners, # | 
of equity can be finally decided without his acquieſ- and cuſtoms, agreeable to the argument uſed upon 405 2 2 
cence. Moſt part of the officers, both in the civil and occaſion. 4 4 
military departments of government, are ſent hither Theſe people, as the conſtitution tends to OPPreſs 4 0 
from the cities of Moſcow and Peterſburg. and keep them under ſlavery and miſery, ſeem addicted 4 8 
The city of Tobolſki, at the diſtance of about an || to many views. From the extreme rigour of their ch. 3 to 
Engliſh mile, preſents an agreeable view, from the radi- mate, they are ſhut up in hovels the greateſt part of the I | 
ance of a number of ſmall ſteeples covered with braſs; year; and, through the prevalence of floth and idle. 4 80 
but on a nearer approach the ſcene vaniſhes; and the neſs, live in a manner filthy beyond conception. The 4 p 
only buildings worthy of the leaſt notice are, the pa- ſtench and inconvenience of theſe hovels muſt b. 3 b 


laces of the governor and archbiſhop, the town-l:all, 
and a kind of citadel. 

Neiwanſkoi, in the province of Tobolſki, is worthy 
of mention, as having a fort; producing valuable braſs 
and copper utenſils, and conſiderable iron works in its 
vicinity. 

There is alſo, in the province above mentioned, a 
city called Catherineburg, ſituated on the river let, 
and well defended, Here is a church, a ſtone building 
for public offices, an arſenal, an exchange, and a cul- 
tom-houſe. The director of the Siberian mines takes 
up his refidence here, as the central ſpot; and the ſu- 
burbs are chiefly inhabited by people who toil in the 
mines, or are tranſported hither on criminal conviction, 
Proviſions, in general, are plentiful} and cheap. 

In the ſame province, on the river Tura, to the 
ſouthward, is a place called Tiumen, where there is a 
ſtone fort; and without it are frve hundred houſes, fix 


greatly augmented by their being compelled, through. 
the inclemency of the weather, to exclude the freſhi a, 
notwithſtanding which diſadvantage, the natives, in 9+. 
neral, are robuſt, muſcular, and live to a great age. 4 
mortality, indeed, prevails among the children, parti. 
cularly thoſe of the common people, of whole families 
ſcarcely one third part is ever preſerved. This is im. 
puted to the deſtructive effects of the ſmall-pox, ſcuryy 
and other diſeaſes, inſomuch, that it is the concurrin. 
opinion of travellers, that unleſs tome meature is adopt. 
ed to ſtop their progreſs, the human ſpecies in cls put 
of the world will ſoon be nearly extinct. 

The features of the women in general of this coy. 
try are not diſagrecable, though painting is practifed 
by all ranks and ages. The women of Tobo!fki aue 
repreſented as excelling both in features and con. 
plexion; as captivating in their looks, and attractive in 
their mode of dreſs, having eyes black and languiſhing 


* 


churches, and a convent. One part of the ſuburbs of and adopting a mode of head-dreſs both gracelul and # 

Tiumen contain about two hundred and fifty houſes, ornamental, They obſerve a diſtinction in point of I 

three ſtone churches, and a monaſtery. The others are age; the elder women following the Rutlian faihion, in 

inhabited by the Mahometan Tartars and Bacharians, and the younger wearing a Ruſſian robe in the manner Of 

as well as Ruſſians, who have a church, as have the of the Polanders. th 

tormer a moſque, Their hair hangs down from each fide, on behind ; vy 
Tomſkoy, the capital of a province of that name, is their caps are ſtrait, adorned with fringes made of ftuits, = 
\ a ſtrong trontier place, ſituated on the river Tora, and the produce of the place, and curioully interwoven, 0 
containing about two thouſand houſes. In the higheſt Their principal houſhold furniture conſiſts in their 0 
part of it ſtands the caſtle, built of wood, with fourteen beds, of which perſons of rank in Tobolſki have ſcl- (P 
Pieces of cannon, There are alſo in it a cathedral, a dom more than two, one for the huſband and wife, the 45 

court of equity, an arſenal, four churches, a monaſtery, other for the children, the reſt of the family {lceping 1 
i and a nunnery. Proviſions abound here, and a conſi- promiſcuouſly upon benches or mats. th 
i derable trade is carried on by the inhabitants. That ſpecies of refined love which ſeems to diftinguiſh 
1 Narim, the capital alſo of a province of the ſame the natives of our clime is here neither known or felt, TN 
1 name, has a ſtrong fortreſs, garriſoned by the coffacks, as the ſavage breaſt cannot be ſuſceptible of it. The 8 
| and 15 ſituated on the river Oby. women are patient under the correction of their lordl 15 
1 Pohem, a town ſituated on a river flowing into the huſbands; and ſuch is the prevalence of cuſtom over tac th 
| Tobol, is pretty well inhabited, and defended by a fortreſs. manners of theſe people, that they are 1epretented as = 
| 1 capital of the province of Jeniſei is Jeniſeiſk, a courting the hand of chaſtiſement, as a token and indi- 2 
i city of conſiderable trade, containing three churches, a cation of affection. No wonder, then, that the ſofcer by 
> monaſtery, a nunnery, an exchange, and about 1cven ſex are treated like ſlaves, and aſſigned the moſt menial 
0 or eight hundred houſes. : and ſervile offices, where every delicate ſentiment 15 N 
„ Irkutſk, the capital of a province of the ſame name, baniſhed, and the diſpoſition of the native is as rugged . 
N and a biſhop's ſee, is ſituated near the river Angara, and as the climate, 4 
I x prion ty mo ee, 8 Notwithſtanding the rough behaviour of the men in Ks 
| churches, two built with Mas - 8 = r= d wo general towards their wives, they treat their cauy = fri 
| Before we cloſe this part of us ere ks" Te Tha era 5 e e er J ee nd by 4 
hint, that there are ſ. Ef, e mt tion of married women ſhould be wholly engrotice. th 
nt, th e leveral ſmall villages upon the banks their huſbands, they admit of the propriety of allowing 
of the river Oby, fo ſituated as to afford moſt pleaſing 4 licence to 41 in order to afford them an opportum— » 
e gin as N as agreeable ſubjects for landſcapes. ty of 8 . and the young 25 ſeldom 10 
nag 1 207 * ”_ a pe eee mw neglect to av ail theinfelves of the indulgence. 3 oh 
them in the courſe of our plates Perip Among the liberties allowed the young women . fo 
a this country, is that of dancing. Both ſexes * le 
: expert in theſe exerciſes, and frequently exceed UC. 

SECTION VI. bonds of decency and ee ee in paper ors M 
5 | and geſtures. They have alſo other modes of amulc- 5 
Of the Ruffion Tubabitants of Siberia, their Genius, ment, as ſwinging 5 planks balanced acroſs beams, hs 
Manners, Cuſtoms, Sc. — putting themſelves into mimic and 8 ; ok p 
; j : . | 255 ſtures, many tending to laſcivious purpoſes, an evinc- 5 
FF; 33 2 according to the opinion ing a total diſſoluteneſs of manters 2 1 2 
| ophers, that the differences obvious In a country where the inhabitants are contracted in th 


in various countries, with reſpec to genius, manners, 


*, 
* 


their ideas, enſlaved in mind and perſon, and * 
| 4 


A] KAMSCHATKRKA f 
ASI 4 dom of word. and action, which conſtitutes the || men of literary abilities, and irreproachable characters. 
that rec | 


ites and ceremonies, they are addicted clime of Siberia, we ſhall cloſe a ſcene that cannot bur 


extreme tO its r 


5 - of; of a Briton, the pleaſures of ſociety. || The depravity and ignorance of the ſacerdotal order 
; glory and -y 1 po e ne known. In Siberia, there- of this people may ariſe from their want of education, 
8 and friend Aer principles of reſervedneſs moſt- |] as the higher rank here never enter into the prieſthood, 
AY fore, _ 1 mind is rendered as callous as the body; ſo that there is no intermediate ſtate in the body of ec- 
3 . her the one or the other can be duly im- |} cleſiaſtics; it being compoſed of the common people, FA 
I ſo — - principles of humanity, the grand baſis of or the ſons of the clergy, who are too frequently the 1 
i! -11C AT be. ; N As ; b ; | N 
4 "ial enjoyment. 1 2. (| DOI QMIOnute, ” a eb POE y 
4 * the inhabitants in general of Siberia profeſs the Having given this conciſe deſcription of the os 1 
1 igen of the Greek church, and are bigotted in the | manners, and cuſtoms, of the inhabitants of the drear\ | 
* 


* Lak * 


f vice and immorality. Not only a thrill the ſoul with horror, and excite in the breaſts of 


to various ſpecies o 


—— 
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43 ral ignorance prevails among the clergy, but a pro- all whoſe lot 1s caſt upon a ſpot fertile, free, and ſocial, f 
r to libertiniſm and inebriation. But as there are || the warmeſt emotions of gratitude to the grand diſpoſer 9 
5 1 1 without exception, and a whole body ſhould of all things, and will, we truſt, inſpire fuch ſentiments , BY 
4 no ru = eans incur cenſure or odium from a diſagreeable |} and influence to ſuch practices, as the knowledge of men | ly 
2 nation of a party, we are bound, in juſtice and things, the grand aim of all literary purſuits, natu- ih 
4 renn, Il ds to promote, » | b 
| and candour, to obſerve, that there are among them II rally ten ALE 2h i 
SS Þ 

. ; 9 

E II. 7 i 
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more conducive to the information and entertainment 


oe of our readers, will be our main directory in the courſe 


: | of the preſent deſcription. 
Ceneral Account, Geographical Deſcription, Rivers, Soil, Captain King obſerves, that, from the firſt view of 
and Climate. the vegetable productions of this northern clime, he was 
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| . induced to pronounce it barren in the extreme; as, af- 
HE peninſula called Kamſchatka is bounded, on | fer ſeveral reſearches, upon divers occaſions, he could 5 
the eaſt, by that part of the ocean which ſeparates | not deſcry the ſmalleſt track that exhibited the verdure 
in from America; on the weſt, by the ſea of Okotſk; of what, in England, is called a good green turf, or 9 
on the north, by the country of the Koriacks; and on ſeemed capable of cultivation, for the purpoſe either of : 
the ſouth, by the Northern Pacific Ocean. It is di- I grain or paſturage. The whole vegetable proſpect * 
vided into two parts by a chain of hills ſtretching from | ſeemed confined to ſtunted trees; and the whole country | 
north to ſouth, and from which many rivers derive their i itſelf to reſemble Newfoundland, more than any other 11 
ſource, and diſcharge themſelves into the Pacific hitherto obſerved. | 
Ocean, and the ſea of Okotſk. Its latitude is from | After this melancholy view, the gloom was diſperſed 
52 deg. to 65 deg. north; and its longitude 156 deg. Ion ſeeing, at a place called Paratounca, ſeveral ſtacks | 
45 min. eaſt; that is from its ſouthern extremity, which of ſweet and fine looking hay. Information was re- 4 
is Cape Lopatka, fo denominated from a word ſignifying I ceived from a Ruſſian officer, that many parts of the 
the blade-bone of a man; to which it is thought by ſome | peninſula, particularly che banks of the river Kamſ- 
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to bear a reſemblance. According to the late diſcove- chatka, were ſo fertile as to produce graſs of conſider- 1 
ries, the form and ſhape of this peninſula is like that of able growth, which they cut twice in the courſe of the . 
a ſhoe, widening from the toe towards the middle, and || ſunnner; and moreover, that the hay was of a nutri- 3 
narrowing towards the heel, an iſthmus, lying between {| tive quality, and particularly adapted to paſturage. i 
the gulph of Olutorſk and the gulph of Penſhink, con- II This information, indeed, was confirmed by the ſize 1 


necting it with the continent. Its greateſt breadth, ex- and fatneſs of ſeveral heads of cattle that were ſent for | 
tending from the river Tigil to that of Kamſchatka, is the ſupply of the Britiſh mariners; and it was particu- 1 
computed at 236 miles, from whence it contracts by larly noticed, that the firſt ſupply arrived at the cloſe of 
degrees towards each extremity. 8 the winter, and therefore that the ground being then 
t has many rivers, but the principal are the Awatſka, not freed from the ſnow, the hay had been the only food 
the Kamſchatka, and Bolchoireka. The firſt derives of the cattle for the ſeven preceding months. 
its ſource from the mountains ſituated between the |  Agreeable to this deſcription, Kraſcbeninicoſt, a Ruſ. i 
Bolchoireka and a leſs conſiderable river called the Biſ- I fian traveller, affirms, that there is no part of the coun- if 
tra, and maintaining a courſe of one hundred miles, try ſo fertile, as that which borders on the river Kamſ- 4 
rom north-weſt to ſouth-eaſt, falls into the bay of chatka, inferring, from experiments made in the cul- 


us, 


Awatſka, The river Kamſchatka, after winding about I tivation of divers ſpecies of grain in that neighbourhood, 9 
three hundred miles from ſouth to north, veers about its ſuperiority in point of ſoil and climate, to the nor- 6 
to theeaſtward, and in that courſe empries itſelf into the thern and ſouthern parts, ſince it yielded a very extra- 6 
2 A Bolchoireka, or Great River, ſo called ordinary increaſe. The fertility of this particular ſpot 1 
Chas S "fete", ſignifying great, and reka, a river, diſ- has been attributed to its ſituation, being in the wideſt 1 
bor fe 1 into the ſea of Okotſk, and is navigable || part of the peninſula, and of courſe more remote from 9 
ne on potions, for the ſpace of upwards of five | the ſen. | | | A 
e e e akes in this country are extenſive and It Our Britiſh navigators explored this country the be- 1 
With we ect he ſoi ; | ginning of May 1779, when a deep ſnow covered the I 
MP Na 2 1 c ſoil, climate, natives, manners, whole face of it, and rendered abortive every attempt of 1 
N wy of this part of the globe, the moſt accu- the men. to cut wood, for the moſt neceflary purpoſes 4 
Part of the 5 3 is evidently compriſed in that |} of firing and food. On the 12th the thaw began to ad- b 
which, ve 1 + the voyage to the Pacific Ocean, vance greatly, and facilitate their efforts, The ſnow A 
Captain Coo emie of the ingenious but unfortunate Was then melted from ſome places on the ſides of the 4 

eee eee - This: Þ lth, and; by te bepotiry of June} che_ Joy wack f 


en moſt minute and circumſtantial, as well as [| were in general freed from it. Towards the middle 
© 0 Ne date than any extant, and conſequently || of Auguſt, vegetation herg ſeemed to be in the higheſt 
6, 11, ge [ 71 perkettions 
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on; during the remainder of which month, and 
— 5 1 Se har, the weather was mild, though 
changeable. But October no ſooner came in, than the 
new fallen ſnow overſpread the hills, as an omen of the 
return of that inclement ſeaſon peculiar to the clime; 
Spring cannot be admitted into the account of its 
ſeaſons; nor can ſummer be ſaid to contain a ſpace lon- 
ger than &om the middle of June to the middle of Sep- 
tember; while autumn is confined to October alone; 
and ſtern 8 the whole from that period 
jddle of June. 
wp Ae Is Nis climate, and fo intenſe the cold, 
that our ſhips were frequently cloſed in with ſolid maſſes 
of ice, to which they could perceive no limits from the 
-head. 
—_ principal town of Kamſchatka is Bolcheretſk, 
the reſidence of the Ruſſian Governor. It is ſituated 
in a low ſwampy plain, extending to the ſea of Okotſk. 
It lies north of the river Bolchoireka, and in a penin- 
ſula, which has been ſeparated from the continent by a 


large canal. 


SHC TION 1H.” 


Natural Hiſtory. Volcanos. Hot Springs. Productions, 
Vegetable, Animal, Mineral, &c. 


N Kamſchatka there are many volcanos, but only 
three deſerving of notice. The firſt 1s that of 
Awatſka, to the northward of the bay of that name, It 
is a ridge of hills, the baſe of which extends to the bay. 
The middle is of an amphitheatrical form, the ſummits 
are ſpiral, and cannot be viewed without amazement 
and horror. They always emit ſmoke, but ſeldom fire. 
In the ſummer of the year 1737 was a terrible eruption 
of this volcano. which, for one day, emitted ſmoke, 
and cinders weighing near two pounds, Ir was fol- 
lowed by a tremendous earthquake in the enfuing Octo- 
ber, which, in a very ſhort ſpace of time, was attended 
with the moſt alarming and deſtructive effects to the in- 
habitants. 

The ſecond volcano iſſues from mountains ſituated 
between the river of Kamſchatka and that of Tobolſki. 
That from the ſummit of which the eruption proceeds 
is lofty, and terminates in ſpiral rocks. Nothing hap- 
pened remarkable concerning this volcano, till the year 
1739, when it iſſued a torrent of flames, that deſtroyed 
all the neighbouring country. The Ruſſian traveller 
Kraſcheninicoff, relates, that the eruption was preceded 
by a rumbling noiſe in the woods, which he thought 
threatened a dreadful ſtorm, till three diſtin& ſhocks, 
at intervals of about a minute each, convinced him of 
the real caufe, as well as obſtructed the proſecution of 
a journey he had undertaken. 

The third volcano iſſues from the top of the higheſt 
mountain in the peninſula of Kamſchatka. It emits 
continually a combuſtible ſmoak, and ſometimes large 
einders. The moft remarkable eruption began Sep- 
tember the 25th, 1732, and continued a week, which, 
with an earthquake that followed it, produeed ſuch vio- 
lent and dreadful effects, as are ſtill remembered with 
horror by ſome of the inhabitants. 

There are many hot ſprings in this country, but one 
of them is very remarkable. It is ſituated at a ſmall 
diſtance from a village called Nateheekin. There 
ariſes a ſteam from it, as from a boiling cauldron; and 
our people, on approaching it, 2 a ſtrong ful- 
phurous effluvia. A baſon, of about three feet in di- 
ameter, is formed by the main fpring; beſides which, 
there are ſeveral ſprings, of equal heat, in the adjacent 
ground; by which means the whole ſpot, conſiſting of 
about an acre, was ſo very hot, that it was impoſſible 
to remain two minutes in the fame place. 

Our people were informed by the natives, that great 
cures had been effected by this bath, in rheumatifins, 
ſeorbutic ulcers, ſwelled and contracted joints, and 
many other diſorders. Where theſe ſprings flow, the 
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ground is on a gentle aſcent, having a green hi 
moderate ſize behind it. Some plants ſeemed to 
here with great luxuriance, amongſt which was th 
garlick. : | 

There js a mountain ſituated fear a river called 
Paudja, from the ſummit. of which falls a catara& of 
boiling water with a tremendous noiſe. Thence pro- 
ceeding for a conſiderable ſpace, it bubbles up the 
height of a foot, till it is diſcharged into ſeveral lakes 
upon which are many iſlands. This mountain produce, 
ftones of colours beautifully variegated, which, thous}, 
the mere effect of the operation of the different powers 
of heat, humidity, and friction, are held in high eſt. 
mation by the natives. | 

In this peninſula is choice of timber, adapted to va. 
rious purpoſes ; ſhrubs of divers Kinds, and ſeveral ex. 
cellent plants of medicinal qualities. Of the chief of 
theſe we ſhall treat diſtinctly, according to the tenor of 
the directory we hold in view. 

The trees, of which the nature, qualities, and uf. 
are particularly mentioned, are the birch and the alder 
The bark of the laſt is uſed for ſtaining leather. Of the 
birch, which, according to the account of our lateſt cir.. 
cumnavigators, was the moſt common that came unde: 
their notice, they obſerved three kinds. Two of them 
are fit for timber, and vary only in the texture and co- 
lour of the bark. Fhe third is low in ſtature. The natives 
convert this tree to a dwerfity of purpoſes. They drink, 
without mixture, the liquor which it yields, on tapping, 
in great abundance: and our countrymen, upon trial, 
found it pleaſant and refreſhing, but rather purgative. 
Veſſels, appropriated to domeſtic uſes in general, are 
made of the bark; and of the wood are formed their 
ledges and canoes. 

Various are the ſhrubs of this country, and as va- 
rious their productions. There are the juniper, the 
mountain-aſh, the wild roſe-tzee, the raſberry buſh, 
together with a variety of other buſhes, bearing blue- 
berries of two kinds, oval and round, partridge-berries, 
cran-berries, crow- berries, and black-berries, which the 
natives pluck at proper ſeaſons, and preſerve by boiling 
them into a conſiſtence, but without fugar. Theſe 
berries form a conſiderable part of their winter ſtore} 
and afford a fauce to their dried ard ſalt fiſh, They are 
powerful correctives of this ſaline food, ſalutary in ma- 
ny other refpects, and afford a decoction for their com- 
mon drink. 

Wild celery, angelica, chervil, garlick, onions, wirr 
other wholeſome productions of rhe vegetable kind, 
were likewiſe diſcovered upon this ſpot; and ſcattered 
here and there good turnips and turnip-radiſhes. Tho' 
this appeared the utmoſt extent of what may be called 
the garden culture, it is thence reaſonable to infer, that 
many common and uſeful articles, ſuch as carrots, 
parſnips, beet, and the like; as well as potatoes, might 
be raiſed on the ſame ſoil, and in the fame degree of 
perfection. | 

As the above account of vegetable productions 18 
confined to the particular ſpots that fell within the no- 
tice of the navigators under immediate conſideration, c 
is proper to obſerve, that the cultivation of gardens 1 
more generally and ſedulouſly attended to in the neigh- 
bourhood of the river Kamſchatka, the moſt fertile part 
of the country, (as before obſerved,) and evidently wit 
very conſiderable advantage. But we paſs on to the 
deſcription of two plants, which, from their ſingular 
utility, muſt not be unnoticed. Of theſe the fruit 15 
called by the natives ſarana. The ſtem, which is about 
the ſize of that of the tulip, and riſes about the height 


I! of 2 
thrive 


e wild 


uces 


of five inches, is of a purple colour towards the bottom 


and green higher up. There ſprouts from it two tie!“ 


of leaves, of an oval ſhape; the lower conſiſting of three 


teaves, the uppermoſt of four, in the form of Agee 
A ſingle flower, of a dark red colour, like that of hs 
narciſſus, only much ſinaller, grows from the top oi _ 
ſtalk, The root is bulbous, and reſembles, m form, 
that of garlick, being much of the fame ſize, but mae 
round, and having likewiſe four or five cloves hangt 


together. 
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ther. The plant N up 1 RE 
nd in vaſt plenty. It is the province 
her the roots in the beginning of Auguſt, dry them 
to 52 0 n, and preſerve them _ the ay end e 
in : i roving ſcanty ſuggeſted a re- 
The harveſt py 0 55 of "mary Br. towards theſe 
mark on the ſingular bounty ; 
le, as it was obſervable, that thoſe ſeaſons in which 
0 21 d of a complete ſupply of ſarana, were ever 
molt favourable 8 . 2 a Dt "3 5 3 
- e latte 5 5 
* NN in the former. The /arana is 
5 2 and various ways: being baked and 
u 3 Jered, it is a good ſubſtitute for meal of every kind. 
It is very nutritive, has an agreeable flavour; and does 
ot pall the appetite. This uſeful plant grows allo at 
Onalaſhka, and makes an eſſential part of the diet of the 
natives, as it does of thoſe of Kamſchatka. 7 
The other plant which merits particular attention is 
called the ſweet-groſs. It fell under the obſervation of 
dur navigators in the month of May, being then about 
the height of a foot and an half, covered with a white 
down, reſembling the hoar-froſt, and eaſily ſhaken off. 
The taſte was very ſweet, though warm and pungent. 
The ſtalk is hollow, and conſiſts of four joints, from 
each of which ſpring large leaves. It is fix feet high 
when in a ſtate of maturity. , ; 
The natives formerly uſed this plant chiefly in 
cookery ; but ſince the country became ſubject to the 
Ruſſians, it has been converted to the purpoſe of diſ- 
tillation. Having been collected and duly prepared 
by the women, the ſpirit is extracted from it by the fol- 
lowing proceſs. They firſt ſteep bundles of it in hot 
water, then ferment it in a veſſel, by means of the ber- 
ries of the gimoloſt, or of the golubiſſa, being careful 
to cloſe up the porous parts of the veſſel, and keep it 
in a warm place during the time of fermentation, which 
is generally * on a conſiderable —_ = agi- 
tation of the veſſel which contains it. aving drawn 
off the firſt liquor, they pour on more hot, and proceed 
to a ſecond fermentation in the ſame manner. This 
done, both herbs and liquor are put into a copper ſtill, 
and the ſpirit is extracted by the uſual mode of diſtilla- 
tion. The liquor thus produced is as ſtrong as any of 
our ſpirit, and called by the natives rata. 
Notwithſtanding, from what has been obſerved, it 
may be preſumed, that the cultivation of this peninſula 
might be ſo improved, as to conduce more eſſentially 
to the benefit of the inhabitants than in its preſent ſtate, 
it muſt be acknowledged, that its opulence conſiſts in 
the animals it produces, and that no labour is ſo bene- 
ficial to them, as that of their furrieries; ſo that we 
pond 4 : deſcription of the animals that reſpectively 
urniſn the ſame, 
The country abounds with foxes, which are of differ- 
_ Ed and the moſt general objects of purſuit. 
err fur is ſuperior in quality to thoſe in any other 
web of Siberia or all America. The dark-cheſnut and 
lue-breaſted foxes are in general ſo crafty as to elude 
the artifices of the hunters, their ſagacity exceeding that 
of the other ipecies. Bows and arrows were uſed in the 
chace by the Kamſchadales, before the Ruſſians viſited 
their country; but ſince they introduced fire-arms, al- 
molt every individual is furniſhed with a rifle-barrel 
Bun, which, though they are by no means expert markſ- 
oo oy. ng much ſuperior to the former weapons 
The grand ſource of wealth of this peninſula ma 
ſaid to be derived from the zibiline, or ſable. Thof: 
| _ _ the rivers Tigil and Ouka are deemed the 
2 5 EE are on at a high price, and exceed thoſe 
W part of the globe. The fleſh is eſteemed 
Mit, Forms tood by the natives. In hunting for theſe 
nan sis uſed a rifle-barrel gun, to ſhoot them on the 
N : net to ſurround the hollow trees in which they 
retuge; and a number of bricks put heated into 
due cavities to ſmoak them out. | 
hey, ording to the account of our lateſt navigators, the 
ox ermine, is not much valued, and neglected by 
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the hunters becauſe the, fur is deemed but ordinary. 
The fur of the gulo, or glutton, is here held in the 
higheſt eſtimation, and conſidered by the natives as the 
principal ornament of their attire, „ 
There are black and white bears; the firſt are very 
common. It is obſerved by travellers, that theſe ani- 
mals never attack a man, unleſs they find him aſleep, 
when they tear the ſcalp off the back part of his head, 
and ſometimes deſtroy him. Their ſkins are converted 
to divers purpoſes of dreſs and furniture, and their fleſh 
conſidered as a delicious repaſt. 7 | 
Two white bears appearing in the water, ſome of our 
people immediately purſued them in the,jolly boat, hd 
were ſo fortunate as to kill them both. The larger one, 
which was in all probability the dam of the. younger, 
being ſhot, the bther would not leave it, though it might 
have eſcaped with eaſe on the ice, while the men were 
re-loading their muſkets; but continued ſwimming 
about till, after having been ſeveral times fired upon; 


it was ſhot dead. The length of the larger one, from 


the ſnout to the end of the tail, was. ſeven feet two in- 
ches; its circumference, near the fore legs; was four 
feet ten inches ; the height of the ſhoulders was four feet 
three inches ; and the breadth of the fore-paw was ten 
inches. The weight of its four quarters was four hun- 
dred and thirty-ſix pounds. The four quarters of the 
ſmalleſt weighed two hundred and fifty-fix pounds. 

Theſe animals furniſhed ſome good meals of freſh 
meat. Their fleſh, indeed, had a ſtrong fiſhy taſte, 
but was infinitely ſuperior to that of the ſea-horſe; 
which, however, our people were perſuaded, with no 
great difficulty, to prefer to their ſalted proviſions. 

In the foreſts are wolves, as well as lynxes, boars, 
elks, and a kind of ſtag reſembling the fallow-deer. 
There is allo the rein-deer, both wild and tame, in ſe- 
veral parts of the peninſula; and it has been deemed 
matter of wonder, that the inhabitants have never, after 
the example of their neighbours to the north and ecaſt- 
ward, availed themſelves of theſe animals for the con- 
venience of carriage. The only ſpecious cauſe that can 
be aſſigned 1s, that their dogs are of great utility in 
drawing their {ledges over the 1 nor do they ſcarce- 
ly ever loſe their way in the moſt ſevere and gloon'y 
ſeaſon. Towards the end of May they are releaſed 
from their labour, and left to provide for themſelves 
during the ſummer; and what appears extraordinary, as 
ſoon as the ſnow begins to fall, they return to their re- 
ſpective owners. Their winter food conſiſts entirely of 
the head, entrails, and back-bones of ſalmop, which 
are reſerved and dried for the purpoſe. They are re- 
markable for being of extraordinary ſize and ſtrength. 

The earleſs marmot, or mountain rat, is a beautiful 
creature, much ſmaller than a ſquirrel, and, like that 
animal, feeds upon roots and berries, fitting upon its 
hind legs whilſt it eats, and holding the food toits mouth 
with the paw. Like the plumage of ſome birds, when 
it is viewed indifferent lights, it appears to be of various 
colours. 

The laſt animal we ſhall mention is the argali, or wild 
mountain-ſheep, with which, though ſuppoſed unknown 
in Europe (except in Corſica and Sardinia) this country 
abounds. In ſkin it reſembles the deer ; but in gait 
and genera] appearance the goat. The horns are re- 
markable, being not only twiſted, but weighing, when 
at full growth, from twenty-five to thirty pounds, 
which, in running, the animal reſts upon its back. 
They are converted to divers neceſſary uſes, and parti- 
cularly ſpoons, cups, and platters. Their fleſh affords 
very agreeable and nouriſhing food. 

Kamſchatka@ounds with birds of various kinds, as 
eagles, hawks, pelicans, ſwans, geeſe, widgeons, ducks, 
cuckows, magpies, ſnipes, partridges, &c. There is 
alſo a great variety of ſea-fowl on the coaſt and bays of 
this country: as, the ſea-eagle, and a kind of wild 


duck of beautiful plumage; it has a moſt ſingular cry, 
ſo expreſſive and melodious, that a muſical traveller 


took à ſcale from it, adapted to the word a-an-gitebe, 
a. name. given by the natives to expreſs its err. 
| 5 | | According 
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According to the Ruſſian voyagers a great variety 
of amphibious animals are found on this coaſt, There 
is the ſca-cow, of prodigious length, and immenſe 
bulk, with a ſkin a impenetrable. The fleſh, 
when young, is agreeable to the palate. This animal 
is caught by an iron hook ſtruck into it by ſome men 
in a fmall veſſel, after which it is drawn gradually to 
the land by a rope held by people on ſhore, while thoſe 
in che veſſel tear the creature with inſtruments in ſeve- 
ral parts of the body till it expires. There are alſo ſea- 
borks and ſea- cats. Of the latter the male and female 
differ ſo much in form and diſpoſition, that they-might 
be Taken for different animals. The male is of hide- 
ous aſpect, and ferocious in the extreme; the female, 
mild, inoffenſive and timid. 


The Bay of Awatſka abounds with ſeals, which are 


taken by various artifices. They are ſaid. to purſue the 
fiſh which are their prey into freſh water, and to be 
found in moſt lakes near the ſea, 

Sea otters are ſaid to have abounded formerly in this 
peninſula ; but ſince the Ruſſians have opened a trade 
for their ſkins to China, where they fetch a very high 
price, by thoſe means the country is almoſt clear of 
them. 

The grand article of life in this peninſula is fiſh, 
with which it is ſupplied in ſo abundant a degree as to 
merit the appellation of the © ſtaff of life.” They 
derive, indeed, very ſalutary effects from divers whole- 
ſome roots and berries, that act as correctives of thoſe 
putreſcent qualities with which their dried fiſh mult be 
neceſſarily attended, Here are whales from ſeven to 
fifteen fathom long, which are converted to a variety of 
uſes. The ſkin anſwers the ſame purpoſes as leather 
does in England, being appropriated to making ſhoes, 
ſtraps, thongs, and other neceſſary articles. They eat 
the fleſh and preſerve the fat for culinary uſes, and the 
ſupply of their lamps. In ſhort, the whifkers, bones, 
entrails, nerves, veins, and other parts, have their par- 
ticular uſes, as proofs of the bounty of Providence diſ- 
played in every quarter of the globe. 

They have vaſt quantities of excellent flat fiſh of di- 
vers kinds, as alſo trout and herrings. The latter, 
about the cloſe of May, ſwarm upon the coaſt, but do 
not remain long. The cod ſeaſon comes in with the 
month of June, and that fiſh ferves for a winter ſtore, 
But the chief dependance of the natives of Kamſchatka 
is the ſalmon fiſhery, Of this delicate fiſh naturaliſts 
inform us, there are all the different ſpecies to be found 
on the coaſt. They are in great variety with reſpect to 
ſize and colour, and each diſtinct fpecies is confined to 
the ſame river in which they were bred. The Kamſ- 
chadales hold the ſalmon in a degree of veneration, and 
we are informed by our voyagers, that when they pre- 
ſented them with one of the firſt caught in the ſeaſon, 
they were given to underſtand, it was the greateſt com- 
pliment they could poſſibly pay them. The ſtore ſal- 
mon is moſtly dried, but rarely falted. It is eaten ei- 
ther whole or reduced to powder, and in each ſtate is 
agreeable to the palate. The head, entrails, bones, &c. 
are reſerved for the winter proviſion of the dogs, which, 
in that inclement ſeaſon, draw their ſledges. It is to be 
obſerved, that ſhoals of fiſh harbour in the different ri- 
vers of Kamſchatka during this ſeaſon, which, when the 
ice begins to break, attempt to get to ſea. But the 
natives watch the opportunity, and take great numbers 
in nets Pr for the purpoſe ; ſome they dry and 
reſei ve for food, and from others they extract oil, which 
they appropriate to divers neceſſary purpoſes. 

With reſpect to iuſects, there are clouds of locuſts, 
gnats, and dragon flies. The latter Meatly annoy the 
inhabitants. | = | 

In many parts of this AR, mines of iron and 
copper have been diſcovered, The iron ore has been 
found to be compact, of a yellow hue tinged with red, 
and in ſome parts black. metallic particles have been 
obſerved more compact than the reſt of the ore. The 
ore, in its crude ſtate, could not be attracted by the 
load ſtone, but became ſo, in a ſmall. degree when cal- 
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Of the natives; their origin, diſcovery, number; and 
preſent ſlate. Ruſſian commerce, 


HE people now inhabiting Kamſchatka may be 
conſidered as forming three diſtinct nations. Th. 
natives, or Kamſchadales, who dwell in the ſouthern 
part of the peninſula ; the Koreki, who inhabit the nor- 
thern part; and the Kuriles, who, occupy the iſlands 
extending fouthward of Japan. 

An ingenious traveller, ſome time reſident in this 
country, after much inveſtigation, affirms, that the 
true Kamſchadales have, for many ages, peopled this 
peninſula, and that they derived their origin from the 
Mungalians. | 

The firſt diſcovery of Kamſchatka is attributed to 
Feodot Alexeieff, a Ruſſian merchant, who, in company 
with ſeven other veſſels, failed nearly round the penin- 
ſula of the Tichutſki about the year 1648. It is {aid 
that loſing ſight of the reſt in a ſtofm, he was driven 
by ſtreſs of weather upon the coaſt of Kamſchatka, 
where he wintered, and that the enſuing ſummer he 
ſailed about the promontory of Lopatka into the ſea of 
Okotſk, and entered the mouth of the Tigil, but that 
he and his companions were cut off in attempting to 
paſs from thence by land to the Anadirſk, As theſe 
diſcoverers, however, did not ſurvive the attempt, and 
could not poſſibly make any report of their tranſacti- 
ons, Volodimir Atlaſſoff, a Coſſack, ſtands for the 
firſt acknowledged diſcoverer of this peninſula. 

Being ſent from the fort of Jakutſk in the year 1697 
as commiſſary from the Ruſſians. for the purpoſe of ex- 
ploring and ſubjecting theſe remote countries, he pene- 
trated, in the year 1699, into the heart of the penin- 
ſula, gained the Tigil, and having exacted a tribute of 
furs, croſſed from thence to the river Kamſchatka, on 
which he built a town called Verchenei, where he left 
a garriſon of ſixteen Coſſacks, and returned to the fort 
of Jakutſk in 1700, with an immenſe tribute of the 
choiceſt furs. 

At length Atlaſſoff fell into diſgrace, was ſeized on 


at Jakutſk, and thrown into priſon, in conſequence of 


a remonſtrance to the Ruſſian court from the propri- 
etors of a bark laden with Chineſe merchandiſe, which 
he had met with on the river Tunguſki, and pillaged. 

During his confinement ſeveral commiſſaries were 
ſent into Kamſchatka with various ſucceſs, till at length, 
in 1706, he was reinſtated in his command, and being 
ſent upon a ſecond expedition to Kamſchatka, pervertec! 
the power veſted in him, and by acts of complicated 
cruelty and injuſtice not only excited the averſion of the 
people to their governors in. general, but cauſed his 


| own Coſſacks to mutiny, and inſiſt on the appointment 


of another commander, The Coffacks having gained 


their point in the degradation of their countryman, not 


only ſeized upon his effects, but proceeded to a general 
plunder, laid afide all reſtraint, and baffled all the ef- 
forts of ſucceeding commanders to reduce them to mi- 
litary diſcipline. Three of theſe were aſſaſſinated, and 
the Coſſacks ſpurning the Ruſſian government, plun- 
dered and maſſacred the natives at pleaſure, ſo that the 
country, from that period, exhibited one ſcene of blood- 
ſhed, and revolts, between parties eſpouſing different 
intereſts, till the grand revolt of the Kamſchadales in 
the year 1731. . r ; 
Notwithſtanding the fuppreſſion of the rebellion 
tended greatly to depopulate the country, according to 
information received by our lateſt voyagers, it became, 
in proceſs of time, more populous than ever, till, in 
the year 1767, the ſmall-pox raged with all the violence 
of a plague, and threatened an almoſt total extirpation- 
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Kurile ane government is both lenient and equita- 
ble 10 this country; the tribute exacted is very inconſi- 
ble; and it muſt be obſerved, to the honour of the 
oy s, that they have-beſtowed great pains in con- 
—_ the natives to chriſtianity, which have been at- 
es with great ſucceſs. Lo further this benevolent 
ion miſſionaries are apPpol ted, and ſchools eſta- 
bliſhed, for the gratuitous inſtruction of both natives 
and Coſſacks in the Ruſſian language, in order to teach 
them the rites of the religion o the Greek church. 
The principal commerce of Kamſchatka, as far as 
reſpects the line of exportation, conſiſts in the furs, 
and is carried on by a company of merchants under the 
immediate patronage of the Empreſs of Ruſſia. The 
members wear a medal as a badge of honorary diſtinction. 
The fur buſineſs was formerly tranſacted by way of 
barter, but of late they deal for ready money only, by 
which means a conſiderable quantity of ſpecie circulates 
in this place, though apparently ſo poor. 
Various are the articles of importation, nor are they 
confined to Ruſſian manufactures, but include the pro- 
duce of England, Holland, Tartary, and China. They 
conſiſt of wearing apparel, domeſt:c utenſils, alimentary 
and other uſeful and neceſſary particulars. The mer- 
chants derive great profit from them in general; but the 
fur trade upon the frontiers of China is attended with 
the higheſt advantage. The duties upon the whole of 
the exports and imports could not be aſcertained ; but 
the tribute, according to the account of the Ruſſian go- 
vernor, amounts, in value, to ten thouſand rubles 
annually. | 
The grand mart for furs is the iſlands ſituate between 
Kamſchatka and America, diſcovered in 1741, by Cap- 
tain Beering. From thence the ſea-otter ſkins, the 
moſt important branch of the fur trade, are produced, 
Being ſubject to the Ruſſian government, the merchants 
have ſettlements upon them, and appoint reſidentiary 
agents, for the purpoſe of carrying on a commerce with 
the natives; ſo that conſiderable advantages mutually 
reſult from their intercourſe. 


places almoſt deſolate; which, they 
es 4 been fully inhabited. According 
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Perſons, Dreſs, Habitations, Manners, Cuſtoms, and 
Religion of the People of Kamſchatka. | 


HE Kamſchadales are in ſtature much below the 
common ſize, which has been judiciouſly attribu- 
ted to their generally entering into the conjugal ſtate at 
the early age of thirteen or f 
ſemble the other inhabitants of Siberia in moſt inſtances, 
excepting that their viſages are ſomewhat ſhorter, their 
2 larger, and their cheeks fuller. Their hair is 
—_— of their complexion is attributed to the power of 
- ſun reflecting from the ſnow ; to obviate the effects 
ot which, thoſe who are obliged to be in the woods, 


r injures not only the complexion, but the eye- 


They are in general exceedin Qi 
g ſlovenly, neglecting to 
7 themſelves, comb their hair, (though ome m— 
= eſtowed by both ſexes in plaiting it,) or cutting 
nails. They eat of the moſt putrid and filthy 


R oe do they even waſh them afterwards. 
e dreſs of the natives of this peninſula conſiſts of 


ey wear, in 


the outer reachi 
ts of 


general, two garments, the ſleeves of 
ng down to their knees. They have 


dog or deer ſkin, with the hair innermoſt. 
J ge ton A ag 1 
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ourteen years. They re- 
ark, their eyes are hollow, and the remarkable ſwar- | 


cover their faces with a kind of netting ; for this re- 


C 0 * . , 
ommodities, out of bowls and hy with their very 


e "Bs. 0 . 
Ins of divers animals, with the fur outwards. 
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Alſo a fur cap; or hood, Which ſerves to cover the head 
in bad weather, The dreſs of the men and women are 
nearly the ſame: The coat; or rather waiſtcoat, of the 
latter, ſits cloſe to their bodies; arid is decorated with 
flips of red, blue; and yellow, cloth, and ſo:netimes 
ribbon or woollen liſt. A kind of petticoat is joined to 
this waiſtcoat, that comes half way down the leg. The 
women let their hair grow much longer than the men. 
They plait it, and hang braſs trinkets to it. The Ruſ- 
ſians, in general, wear the European dreſs throughout 
the different parts of Siberia. 1 | 

There is; however, diſtinctions in their dreſſes, and 
particularly thoſe of the women, ſome of which are gay 
and pleaſing: There is the common dreſs, compoſed 
of common materials; the holiday dreſs, rather more 
decorated; and the grandeſt dreſs, conſiſting of a looſe 
robe of white nankeen, gathered cloſe round the neck, 
and faſtened with a ſilk collar. A ſhort jacket, without 
ſleeves; is worn over this, conſiſting of different co- 
loured nankeens; and they. have petticoats made of a 
light Chineſe filk. Their ſhifts, which are alſo made 
of ilk, have ſleeves extending to the wriſts; and their 
heads are bound with. coloured. ſilk handkerchiefs, 
which entirely conceal the hair of the married women; 
but the unmarried ones place the handkerchief under 
the hair, permitting it to flow looſely dowii the ſhoul- 
ders. 

The habitations of the Kamſchadales are of three 
kinds; the firſt adapted to the winter, the ſecond to the 
ſummer, and the third of Ruſſian introduction, and in- 
habited chiefly by the opulent. The winter habitations, 
called jourts, are under ground, to the depth of about 
ſix feet. They are covered with graſs or earth, and 
ſometimes with the ſkins of the animals they have Filled 
in the field, which, being undreſſed, cauſe a moſt 
nauſeous ſtench. Some of the huts, indeed, arc co- 
vered with mats, and alſo lined with them. There is a 
cavity in the center, which ſerves the purpoſes of chim- 
ney, window, and entrance. They pals ia and out by 
the means of a pole (inſtead of a ladder) with notches 
juſt deep enough to feſt the toe upon. They have 
platforms made of boards, raiſed about fix inches from 
the ground, which they uſe as ſeats, and on which they 
repoſe themſelves, after ſtrewing them with mats or 
ſkins. Near one corner is the fire-place, and the op- 
poſite ſide is ſet apart for the reception of proviſions and 
culinary utenſils. Our European voyagers found theſe 
jourts in general ſo warm, as to render any conſiderable 
ſtay in them intolerable. It is to be obſerved, that ſe- 
veral families live together in one jourt. They take up 
their reſidence in them about the middle of October, 
and uſually continue in them till about the middle of 
May. | 8 

T heir ſummer habitations, called balagans, are built 
on the ſurface of the earth, and conſtructed with more 
regularity than the jourts. They are raiſed on pillars 
about thirteen feet high from the ſurface, Wig eams 
thrown acroſs them, on which is fixed a floof, with a 
roof riſing from each ſide to a centrical point, It is 
found neceſſary to raiſe the ſummer habitations to this 
height, to ſecure the inhabitants from the danger of 
wild beaſts. The balagans have two doors oppoſite 
each other, and they aſcend to them by the ſame kind 
of ladders as they uſe in the jourts. The lower part, 
which is entirely open, is ſet apart for the purpoſe of 
drying fiſh, roots, vegetables, and other articles of 
winter proviſion. TS 

The third and laſt, of the Ruſſian introduction, are 
the log-houſes, called here he They Ke aiſed upon 
long timbers piled horizontally ; the ends are let into 
one another, and ſeams filled up or caulked With moſs. 
The roof ſlopes like our cottages, and 1s thatched with 
coarſe graſs or ruſhes. There are three diviſions or ſe- 
parate apartments in them. The firſt runs the whole 


* 


width and height of the habitation, and is N ge 


to the reception of the more bulky articles, ſuch as 
ſledges, harneſs, and domeſtic utenſils that are weighty 
and cumbrous. The next is the middle and moſt com- 

e modioug 
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modious apartment, furniſhed with 5 FRE 7 
poſes of eating and repoſe. The laſt is the no en, 7 
of which is taken up by the oven or fire- place, and fo 
contrived in point of ſituation, as to convey heat to that 
and the middle apartment at the fame time. In each 
apartment are two ſmall windows: The beams and 
boards are ſmoothed as well as poſſible with a hatchet, 
(for they know not the uſe of the plane,) and theſe, from 
the effects of the ſmoke, become very black and fhin- 
ing. 7 
A town is called by the natives an eg, and conſiſts 
of the three ſeveral habitations deſcribed ; but the S- 
gons are moſt numerous. Our late voyagers oblerve, 
that they never met, in the courſe of their travels in this 
country, with any kind of habitation detached from a 
town or g. 

Their marriage ceremonies are as ſingular as many 
others of their cuſtoms. When a man fixes his aftection 
upon a female, he binds himſelf to the fervice of the 

arents for a limited time, at the expiration of which, 
he either obtains their conſent to marry her, or, a re- 
quittal for his ſervices upon diſmiſſion. If he gets con- 
fent, they proceed to the nuptial ceremonies, which 
conſiſt in the bridegroom's ſtripping the bride of her 
cloaths, which are purpoſely bound ſo ſaſt with ſtraps, 
irdles, and other ligaments, as to render it a very dit- 
Fcult taſk to accompliſh, his deſign. The bride is aſ- 
fiſted againſt his efforts by the interpoſition of ſeveral 
women, notwithſtanding which he perſiſts in his pur- 
ſe, till her exclamations bring them all upon him, 
and he is ſubjected to very rough treatment, and exhi- 
bits ſeveral tokens of their indignation. At length the 
bride, moved with pity for his ſituation, and the wo- 
men abating of their fury, the man gains his point, and 
retiring to a ſhort diſtance, is called back in a plaintive 
tone by the bride, who confeſſes his conqueſt over her. 
Here ends the ceremony; and the happy pair, the en- 
ſuing day, proceed to the habitation of the huſband. 
In the courſe of a week they pay a viſit to the parents of 
the wife, the relations of both parties are aſſembled, and 
the marriage is celebrated with great feſtivity. Some 
men marry three wives, who generally live together in 
an amicable manner, and (what to us mult appear moſt 
extraordinary) are ſeldom or ever jealous. When the 
women go abroad, they veil their faces; and if they 
meet a mam, and cannot get out of the way, turn their 
backs to him till he has paſſed by. Fhough the very 
attempt in a woman to procure abortion is judged a ca- 
pital crime, yet when twins are brought into the world, 
one of the innocents miſt be deſtroyed. Infants, as 
ſoon as they come to ſtand, are left to! themſelves, by 
the mother, who ſuffers them to roll on the ground any 
where. They go in common half naked, and begin to 
walk at a time that, in Europe, a child would hardly 
be able to ſtand. Soon after chey begin to run about 
the ſnow. 

When one of the natives ſeeks the friendſhip of ano- 
ther, he invites him to his hut, which is made very hot 
for his reception, and he no ſooner enters than both 
ftrip themſelves naked. The maſter of the hut then 
ſets before his gueſt great plenty of his beſt proviſions, 


and, while he is eating, throws water upon red hot 


ſtones, till the heat of the place becomes inſupportable. 


The viſitor ſtrives to bear it, and to eat up all the 
victuals, while the maſter of the hut endeavours to 
oblige him to complain of the heat, and to deſiſt from 
eating. He eats nothing himfelf, but is allowed even 
12 7 the hut, though the viſitor is not ſuffered to 
ſtir till he confeſſes that he is overcome. They uſually 
eat ſo much at theſe feaſts, that, for two or three days, 

ey can ſcarcely move, or bear the ſight of victuals. 


At length the vifnor, being unable to. eat any more, 


purchaſes his diſmiſſion with preſents of cloaths, dogs, 


or whatever the maſter of the hut likes, and, in return, 
receives others of no value. But if the man who has 
ohtained this advantage over his friend, does not ſoon 
return the viſit, the gueſt pays him another, and then 
It is his turn to make him ſuch preſents as he is able; 
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and if he makes lm none, it is conſidered as the g a 
affront ; the man himſelf will be his enemy 3 
body elſe will live in friendſhip with him. ON et. 
Somtimes one village entertains another, either 
account of a wedding, or their having had Yreat LAY 
in hunting; or ſiting. The maſter of the hut endeavor 
to make his gueſts fick with eating, and 8 
ives them a liquor made of a large muſhroom we 
pared with the juice of a willow, which intoxicate; chen 
in ſo ſtrange a manner, that they commit a thouſur) 
extravagancies; and if the doſe be too large, it ſome 
times proves fatal, and thoſe who are thus intoxicated, 
dic raving mad. , 
The mirth of the women confiſts in jeſting and ſin 
ing. Az firſt they begin to fing very low, giving a gab. 
the motion to their hands; but by degrees rail he, 
voice, and increaſe their motion, till they are ot af 
breath. Their only muſica! inſtrument is the flute 
upon which they play very poorly. A ſtranger «= 
ſooner comes to Kamtchatka, than they give him a new 
name, and, at their entertainments, mimic all his ac- 
tions. They have alſo profeſſed buffoons, but their wit 
is highly indecent. Their danees are very ſingular: 
nor is it poſſible to convey an adequate idea of this un- 
couth exhibition. The figure of the Ruſſian dance re. 
ſembles thoſe of our hornpipes, and conſiſts of one 
two, or four performers at a tume. Their ſteps * 
excecdingly ſhort and quick, their feet being raiſed but 
a very little way from the ground: their arms are 
hung down cloſe to the ſides, the body being kept, the 
whole time, erect and immovrable, except when tig 
performers paſs each other, when the hand is ſud- 
denly raifed with an awkward motion. Bur, if che 
Ruſhan dance is unmeaning and ridiculous, the 
Kamſchadale is infinitely more ſo. The principal 
aim, in their performances, is to repreſent the clumly 
geſtures of the bear, which the inhabitants of this coun- 
try have frequent opportunities of obſerving in various 
ſituations. To deſcribe the awkward poſtures exhibited 


or theſe occaſions, would appear tedious and unintereſt- 


ing. In general, however, the body is bowed, and 
the knees bent, whilſt the arms are employed in imi- 
tating the motions of that awkward animal, 

There prevails with ſore of the Kamſchadales a 
ſhocking cuſtom, not only of neglecting the burial of 
their dead, but giving their carcaſes to the dogs, ab- 
ſurdly alledging, that as the deceaſed are thus devoured 
by dogs, they will thereby enſure to themſelves a plca- 
ſant carriage in ſledges drawn by fine dogs in the other 
world. This horrid practice, however, does not now 
prevail (though it formerly did) vnixerſally, forme hav- 
ing the humaity at leaſt to leave the dead in their hut, 
and go in queſt of a new. habitation. They always 
throw away the cloaths of the deceafed, from a perſua- 
ſion, that whoever ſhould wear them would ſoon mecct 
with the ſame fate. 

The natives of this peninſula always travel in ledges. 
The length of the body of rhe fledge is. about four fest 
and a half, and the breadth one foot. It is made in the 


| form of a creſcent, of light tough wood, faſtened toge- 


ther with wicker-work ; and thoſe of the principal pev- 
ple are elegantly ſtained with red and blue, the ſcat be- 
ing covered with furs. or bear fkins. It has four legs, 
about two feet in height, reſting on two long flat pieces 
of, wood, of the breadth of five or ſix inches, which ex. 
tend a foot beyond the body of the ledge at each end. 
Theſs run up before ſomewhat like a ſkait, and are ſhod 
with the bone of ſome fea animal. The carriage 15 Of. 
namented, at the fore part, with taſſals of coloured 
cloth, and leather thongs. It has a croſs- bar, to which 
the harneſs is joined; and links of iron, or ſmall bells, 
are hanging to it, which, hy the jingling, is ſuppolcc 
to encourage the dogs. They ſeldom carry more than 
one perſon at a time, who ſits aſide, with his feet on the 
lower part of the fledge, having his baggage and 979 
viſions in a bundle behind him. The vival number 0 
dogs employed in drawing this carriage, is four, ö 
Very lately they have began to uſe five. The g yr 
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being — and are therefore uſually hung upon 
no eg, the driver depending prificipally upon their 
the NeCg to his voice. Great care and attention are 
Nene, uſed in training up the leader, which fre- 
gene ane very valuable on account of his ſteadi- 
rs 4 docility; the ſum of forty rubles (or ten 
neſs 4) being no unuſual price for one of them. The 
Fer has alſo a crooked ſtick, anſwering the purpoſe 
4 ch of whip and reins, with which, by ftriking in the 
LE he can regulate the ſpeed of the dogs, or even 
: them at his pleaſure. When they are inattentive 
N duty, he often chaſtiſes them by throwing it at 
them. The dexterity of the riders in picking this ſtick 
up again, is very remarkable, and is the moſt difficult 
uo ovre in the exerciſe of their profeſſion. Nor is it, 
indeed, ſurpriſing that they ſhould be ſkilful in a prac- 
tice in which they ate ſo mater ially intereſted; for they 
aſſured our people, that if a driver ſhould happen to 
loſe his ſtick, the dogs immediately diſcover it; and, 
unleſs their leader is both ſteady and reſolute, they will 
inſtantly ſet off full ſpeed, and never ſtop till their 
ſtrength is exhauſted; or till the carriage is overturned 
and daſhed to pieces, or hurried down a precipice, when 
all are buried in the ſow. The accounts of the ſpeed 
of theſe animals, and of the hardſhips and fatigues they 
ſuffer, would have appeared incredible, had they not 
been ſupported by the greateſt authority. Some of the 
Engliſh were witneſſes of the extraordinary expedition 
with which the meſſenger returned, who had been diſ- 
atched to Bolcheretſk with the news of their arrival at 
St. Peter and St. Paul's, though the ſnow was exceed- 
ingly ſoft. The governor of Kamſchatka aſſured them, 
that this journey was uſually performed in two days and 
a half; and that he had once received an expreſs from 
that harbour in twenty-three hours. | 
During the winter the dogs are fed on the offals of 
dried and ſtinking fiſh; and even this miſerable food is 
with-held from them a day before they ſet out on a jour- 


thing till they arrive at the end of it. They are frequent- 


will perform a journey of great extent. During the pre- 
paration for the journey, and the laſhing of the baggage 
upon the ledges, theſe animals make a horrid howling; 
but when they are yoked, and ready for travelling, they 
ſet up a chearful yelp, which ceaſes the inſtant they 
march off. 

The pfincipal diverſion of the natives is that of bear- 
hunting, which is followed about fſun-ſet. Having 
found out the track of the animals, and fixed upon a 
convenient ſpot for concealment, the huntſmen point 
their firelocks in a proper direction. They afterwards 
kneel or lie down, as circumſtances may require, and 
having their bear-ſpears'in readineſs, wait the arrival of 
their game. On the diſcharge of the picce, the enraged 
animal makes immediately towards the place from 
whence the ſound and ſmoke iſſue, and furiouſly attacks 
his adverſaries. If he ſhould not happen to fall, and 
they have not ſufficient time to reload their pieces, they 
unmediately prepare to receive him upon their ſpears, 
their ſafety depending, in a great meaſure, on their 
Aving him a mortal ſtab as he advances towards them. 


nents, the conflict becomes dreadful, an 


venge. 


The diverſion of bear- hunting is particularly dange- 
"ous at two ſeaſons of the year. In the ſpring, when 
— 5 iſſue from their caves, after having ſubſiſted 
e whole winter (as the natives poſitively aſſert) ſolely 


on ſucking cheir paws, they become exceedingly famiſh- 
5 and growin 
ue the inhabitants by the ſcent, and prowhng about at a 


Wares 5 , F . 
| = ; fo that the natives having no idea of ſhooting 
Muse or even running, they fall a facrifice to their ra- 


Pacity, 


g fierce.and ſavage in proportion; pur- | 


* 


1 4 . | 
nce from their uſual tracks, dart oy them una- 


4 


| 


J 


ney; and they are not permitted to eat a morſel of any | 


ly kept faſting for two entire days, in which time they | 


he collar, inſtead of the head; have |] 


. 
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The time of ther copulation, which is towards the 


19 


cloſe of the year, is another dangerous ſeaſon, The 
hunters never preſume to firè at a young bear if the 
dam is on the ſpot, as, if the cub happens to be killed, 


ſhe becomes enraged to an immoderate degree, and is 


ſure to be revenged on the offender, or die in the attempt. 
If the dam ſhould fall, the cub continues by her fide, 
exhibiting, by the moſt affecting geſtures and motions, 
the moſt poignaht affliction. The hunters, inſtead of 
commiſerating their diſtreſs, embrace the opportuni- 
ties of deſtroying them. The natives affirm that the ſa- 
gacity of the bears is as extraordinary as their natural af- 
ection. 

Before the people of Kamſchatka were acquainted 
with fire- arms, it is ſaid they pbiſoned their ſpears and 
arrows with a juice extracted from the root of the azgete, 
and that the wound was inevitable death. The Tſchut- 
{ki are reported to uſe the fame drug for the ſame 
2 3 

The dreffing the ſkins of ſeals, beavers, dogs, &c. 
conſtitutes part of their employment. The mode is, 
firſt to wet and ſpread them out, then with ſtones fixed 
in wood to ſcrape off all the fat. They then rub them 
with caviare, roll them together, and tread on them. 
Afterwards they ſcrape them again, and repeat the firſt 
part of their proceſs till the ſkin vis thoroughly cleaned 
and rendered ſoft. In the ſummer the men ate occu- 
pied in collecting the neceſſaries of life, and laying up 
a ſtore for the enſuing winter's proviſion, The women 

are employed in making ſhoes, ſewing clothes, dying 
ſkins, and making glue of the dried ſkins of fiſhes, 
and particularly of the whale.  " 

The Kamſchadales are timid and puſillanimous, and, 
from an innate kind of ſtupidity, feem to deſpiſe life, 
They never attack an enemy openly unlefs conſtrained, 
but ſteal privately to their habitations, and there exer- 
ciſe the moſt horrid barbarities, cutting them to piece 
and even tearing out their entrails with ſavage triumpt 
and ſhouts of joy. When they hear of the approach 
of a foe they retire ro ſome mountain, and fortify it 


as ſtrong as Wane? if it appears that the enemy ate 
t 


like to get the better, they murder their wives and 
children, and then encounter their aſſailants with a fury 
bordering on phrenzy; and when overpowered ſell 
their lives as dear as poſſible. 

Though any of theſe people adopt the Rufſian 
manners, deſpiſe the cuſtoms of their country, and 
have been inſtructed in the Chriſtian religion by the 
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Should he parry the thruſt, and break in po his oppo- | | 


th | it is ſeldom ' 
at the loſs of a ſingle life will ſatisfy the beaſt's re- 
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Ruffian miſſionaries, they have, in general, a very im- 
perfect idea of a Supreme Being. They think: the 
woods and burning mountains are inhabited by evil 
ſpirits, to which, from motives of fear, they make 
conſiderable offerings, and ſome of them have 1dols in 
their huts, while others reverence ſome particular ani- 


mals from which they apprehend danger. 


The law of, retaliation is ſtrictly obſerved by them: 
if one man takes away the life of another, the relati- 
ons of the deceaſed avenge themſelves upon the mur- 
derer in his deſtruction. Theft is puniſhed by depriv- 
ing the thief of his fingers. | 

They are liable to a. variety of difeaſes, ſome here- 
ditary, others the effects of intemperance and debau- 
chery. Roots and herbs are their general antidotes, 
excepting in a diſorder called the ſbuſbuleb, which is 2 
kind of ſcab that encompaſſes the body under the rib 
like a girdle ; when this does not ſuppurate, and fall off, 
it is mortal; and they aſſert, that every one has'itdace 
in life. To promote ſuppuration, they apply the raw 
ſkin of a hare. In fine, nature here, as in other parts 
of the world, ſeems to have provided remedies for moſt 
if not all the diſeaſes incident to the human frame, 


RRUBILEE ISLANDS. 


HE Kuriles are a chain of iſlands extending from 
latitude 51 deg. to 45 deg. north, in a ſouth-weſt 
direction from the ſouthern promontory of Kamſchatka 
. do 
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anan, According to Spanberg, 2 Ruſſian voyager, 
8 = e eee 5 without reckoning the 
very ſmall ones. Theſe iands derived their name 
from the inhabitants of the neighbourhood of Lopatka, 
wha being called themſelves Kuriles, gave them the 
fame appellation when they firſt became acquainted 
with them. ; 113 

The inhabitants of the northernmoſt, called Shoom- 
flea, diftant about three leagues from the promontory 
Lopatka, conſiſts of a mixture of natives and Kamſ- 
chadales. | | | 

Paramouſir, which: is conſiderably larger than the 
before-mentioned, is inhabited wholly by natives, whoſe 
anceſtors, according to a received tradition among 
them, came from an iſland a little farther to the ſouth, 
called Onecutan. | ; 

Theſe two iſlands were firſt viſited by the Ruſſians in 
1713, and then ſubjected to the government of their 
country. The others, according to the molt authentic 
account that could be obtained, are now made tributary 
as far as Ooſheſheer. Captain King relates, that tho” 
the laſt mentioned iſland is the ſouthernmoſt of any un- 
der the dominion of the Ruſſians, they trade to Ooroop, 
which is the only one that has a good Harbour for ſhips 
of burthen. 

To the ſouth of this lies Nadeegrada, the inhabi- 
tants of which, like thofe of Ooroop, maintain a ſtate 
of independence. 

Spanberg, ſpeaking of theſe iflanders, ſays, their 
bodies were covered all over with hair ; that they wore 
4 looſe ſtriped filk gown, and that many of them had 
filver rings pendant from their ears. He adds, that on 
ſpying a five cock upon deck they fell on their knees 
before it; and likewiſe before the preſents that were 
brought out to them cloſing and ſtretching forth their 
hands, and bowing their heads at the ſame time down 
to the ground; and that, except the peculiarity of their 
hairencſs, they reſembled: the other Kurile iſlanders in 
their features and figure, and ue the ſame: language. 

'The inhabitants of the Kurile iſlands are of low ſta- 
ture and round'viſage. Their dreſs, is commonly form- 
ed of the ſkins of different animals. Their habita- 
tions refemble thofe of the Kamſchadales, but kept 
fomewhat cleaner ; and. their food. generally conſiſts of 
the fleſh of amphibious animals. 

With reſpect to the genius and diſpoſition of theſe 

eople, they were ſpoken of to Captain King, by the 
Ruan miſſionary, a man of piety and. learning, who 
viſits them once in three years, in terms of the higheſt 
commendation. He repreſented. them as a generous, 
hoſpitabte, humane race of people, ſurpaſſing their 
neighbours of Kamſchatka no leſs in the formation. of 
their bodies than in their docility and quickneſs of un- 
derſtanding. 8 

The greater part of the inhabitants of theſe iſlands, 
who are under the dominion of the Ruſſians, are con- 
verted ta the Chriſtian religion, from whence it is pro- 
bable that the time is not very diſtant when an advan- 
tageous commerce will be carried on between Kamſ- 
chatka and this extenfive chain. This intercourſe may 
be greatly. promoted. by a particular circumſtance, which 
is, that Fl 
underſtand) having been taught the Fapaneſe language 
by two natives of that country, who. had been ſhip- 
wrecked on the coaſt of Kamiſcharka, had been lent 
a wong theſe iſlands, 
intercourſe muſt be attended to the Ruſſians are too ob- 
vious to need deſcription, 


veral Ruſſians (as our people were given to 
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A HE country of the Koreki includes two ſeverat 


K 7 


nations, under the diſtinct appellations of oh 


fixed and the wandering, Koreki: The former dwel! on 


the coaſt of the Eallern Ocean, from the river Ukoj to 
the Anadir, and a part of the iſthmus. of Kamſchat- 
The wandering, Koreki inhabit the country weſtward of 
the river Kovyma, and along the -north-ealt of the ſca 
of Okotſkk, as far as the river Penfkina. 

The fixed and wandering Koreki differ from each 
other in orm, diſpoſition, dreſs, cuſtoms and manners 
The former nearly reſemble the Kamſchadales, and de. 
pend, like them, on fiſhing for ſubſiſtence. Their 
cloathing and hab. tations are ſiailar. They are under 
the diſtrict of the Ingiga, and are tributary to the 
Ruſſians. 

The wandering Koreki are ſhort of ſtature, ſlender 
in ſhape, with oval faces, large mouths. and ſhort noſes. 
Their hair is very ſhort and ſlender. They are nay. 
rally jealous, and often put their wives to death upon 
the flighteſt ſuſpicions... If a man and woman be actu- 
ally detected in criminal connection, both are ſure to 
ſuffer death. The women, therefore avoid ſetting off 
their perſons to advantage, and never waſh their faces 
or comb. their heads. But this is by no means the caſe 
with the fixed Korek1,. whoſe wives decorate themſelves 
to the beft advantage; and ſo little does jealouſly prevail 
among this nation, that exchange of intercourſe is ad- 
mitted between friend and Fiend, 

The wandering Koreki are wholly employed in-breed- 
ing and nurturing deer, with which this country fo 
much abounds, that it is common for a ſingle chief ta 


have a herd of four or five thouſand. Deer is their prin- 


. 


1 


The benefits with which ſuch an I 


cipal food, and they have an averſion to fiſh in general. 
Their ſledges are drawn. by deer; and thoſe that are 
uſed for this purpoſe, feed in the ſame paſture with the 
others. When they are wanted, the herdſman makes 
uſe of a certain cry, which being familiar to them, they 
obey, quitting the herd immediately. 

Their habitations are like thoſe of the Kamſchadale 


Jourts, (having no balagans, ) excepting that they are 


covered with rein-deer ſkins in the winter, and' tanned 
ones in the ſummer. 

The Koreki differ from the Kamſchadales in their 
marriage ceremonies. They have great affection for 
their children, whom they accuſtom to induſtry from 
early life. They generally intermarry with their own 


families, and diſregard perſonal accampliſhments: nor. 


is wedlock prohibited but between father and daugh- 
ter, mother and ſon. Inſtead of cauſing the deceaſed 
to. be devoured by dogs, they put on them their beſt at- 
tire, and fixing them on a pile of wood, ſet it on fire. 
They are drawn on a ſledge to this pile by a rein-deer, 
which, while the pile is. conſuming, is put to death, 
and thrown into: the fire. | | 

They have. the ſame dreadful apprehenſions as the 
Kamſchadales of evil ſpirits, which they imagine hover 
in woods and mountains. They ſometimes fix the head 
of a dog upon a ſtake, and turning the animal's face 
towards the eaſt, cry Take this, and ſend us ſome- 
thing better for it.” 
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f SECTION J. 


Situation, Extent, Soil, Climate, Rivers, &c. 


Diſcovery, 


ve country, ſituate in the moſt eaſtern 
— and hors _ title of am 3 
5 me Portugueſe in 1542, who wer 
= 1 7 ovale It =onſiſts of three large, and 
5 leſſer iſlands, and extends from 30 to 41 degrees 
ro rch latitude; and from 130 to 147 degrees eaſt lon- 
gude, being about 600 leagues in circumference, and 
ehe 12 er of che two iſlands is Japan itſelf, uſually 
called by the natives Niphon. The next in extent is 
Ximo; and the ſmaller of the three is Xicoco, ſituate 
n the former two. : 
A empire is divided into ſeven capital terri- 
tories, five of which are in Japan properly fo called. 
It is ſurrounded by craggy rocks (the greateſt ſecurity 
of the empire from foreign invaſions) which are ſo high 
and inacceſſible, that when ſeen at ſea from a diſtance, 
the whole appears as one immenſe rock. 


cc A rock that braves 

« The raging tempeſt, and the riſing waves. 

« Self propt 1t ſeems to ſtand. Its ſolid ſides 

« Keep off the ſea-weeds, and the ſounding tides.” 


The ſoil is rocky, and rather barren; but through 
the induſtry of the natives, it has been greatly improved, 
to their general benefit and advantage. Though the 
breezes from the ſea tend to moderate the ſummer's 
heat, they add to the intenſeneſs of the winter's cold, 
and render the ſeaſons more uncertain here than in any 
other parts of the Indies. The country is ſubject to 
heavy rains, Which are always exceſſive during the 
months of June and July. Dreadful ſtorms and hur- 
ricanes, and tremendous thunder and lightning, are alſo 
common here, to the great alarm and injury of the na- 
tives. The principal rivers here are three, the Ujing- 
ava, the current of which is ſo rapid, that no bridge can 
be built over it; the Corric, that takes its name from 
the province in which it riſes; and the Aſkagava, re- 
ma Lable for its depth and perpetual fluctuation. There 
is one principal lake called Citz, which is an hundred 
miles in length, and twenty in- breadth. This lake is 
formed by the conflux of ſeveral rivers, and diſcharges 
itſelf into the ſea on the ſouth-weſt ſide of Japan. 


— 


Sap CTION IL, 
Productions, Vegetable, Animal, Mineral, Sc. 


HIS country produces rice, wheat, barley, and 

beans. With the barley they feed cattle ; the 
fine wheat they convert into cakes ; and of two kinds of 
beans, they grind one into meal, to boil for eating, and 


hey have alſo many other ſpecies of grain. Such is 
their aſſiduity in cultivation, that the very rocks, and 


in abundance. They have various flowers and herbs, 
and their tea is eſteemed particularly excellent. A 
great number of camphire trees grow near the hot 
be ings, which reſemble laurels, and bear purple or 
ack berries. The cedars of this country are excellent, 
_ many other trees, as plantains, &c. ſome of which, 
hen cut aſunder, exhibit admirable figures of birds, 

aſts, landſcapes, &c. 'Of theſe are made many cu- 
II. | 


other places naturally barren, produce plants and fruits 
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with the other make a fort of preſerve for deſerts. | 


III. 
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Of animals they have buffalos, oxen, ſheep, horſes, 
deer, together with many wild beaſts, that yield very 
valuable furs; and elephants, whoſe teeth are an ineſti- 
mable commodity. The horſes, though ſmall, are un- 
commonly ſwift, and extremely beautiful. 

The ducks of Japan are remarkable for ſize, ſhape, 
and beauty, as are the nightingales for their melody. 
They have ſea and river fiſh of divers kinds, and in 
great abundance. There is a ſpecies of white ant, 
which, though pl-aſing to the eye, is very miſchievous; 
for they pierce, with their little ſnouts, every thing they 
come near, except metal and ſtone, and greatly damage 
all kinds of C if not prevented from 22 
them, by ſtrewing the adjacent place with ſalt, whic 
theſe little inſects abhor. The beetles make an agreea- 
ble kind of humming noiſe, which gradually riſes to a 
pretty high note. Bur the night fly exceeds all the other 
inſetts for its beauty. The body is about three inches 
long, round, and finely ſhaped. It has four wings, two 
cloſe to the bedy, which make a brilliant appearance, 
by means of the luſtre of the blue and gold ſtreaks with 
which they are tinged; and two above theſe, whoſe 
tranſparency not only admits of the others being ſeen 
through them, but even adds to their brilliancy. 

The Japaneſe derive from the ſeas by which they are 
encircled, red and white coral, ambergris, and curious 
_ and ſhells. But the grand ſource of their opu- 
ence flows from their invaluable mines of gold and ſil- 
ver, to which the Emperor claims an excluſive right, 
as he does to all the gold ſind in his dominions. Their 
copper mines are innumerable, producing a fine and 


coarſe fort. The bowels of their mountains are likewiſe 


pregnant with ſulphur, iron, and ſteel. 

The following is their proceſs for producing falt. 
They encloſe portions of ground near the ſea, covering: 
them with fine ſand, till it is well impregnated with the 
ſaline particles. It is then placed in large veſſels, with 
holes in the bottom, for the ſalt to fall into proper re- 
ceivers, as it filters through the ſand ; after which it is 
boiled, and brought to a proper conſiſtency, as with us. 

Their frequent earthquakes, and number of tremen- 
dous volcanos, are attributed to the ſulphur every where 
encloſed in the bowels of the earth. From the ſame 
cauſe their hot baths, and mineral ſprings, which are 
extremely numerous, may be deduced. Some equal 
the heat of boiling water, and others are even as hot as 
boiling oil. They have likewiſe many cold mineral 
ſprings; but their phyſicians are fo ignorant, as to be 
incapable of adviſing them to the proper uſe of either. 

Beſides a variety of uſeful and ornamental ſtones of 
various colours, this country abounds with excellent 
marble, which is applied to the conſtruction of ſump- 
tuous edifices, and other grand and important purpoſes. 


SECTION III. 


Perſons. Dreſs. Diſpoſition. Genius. Ende nents, 
natural and acquired. 


E is here neceſſary to premiſe, that the prevailing 
diſpoſitions, habits, manners, and cuſtoms, of the 
inhabitants of Japan, are diametrically oppoſite to th ſe 


| of the Europeans in general; and further, that as t'ie 


country was peopled at divers periods, and from various 
nations, there muſt of courſe be a diverſity of man- 
ners, &c, between themſelves ; ſo that it remains only 
for us to deſcribe thoſe which are molt general and ſtrik- 


ing. | 
H h The 


rious pieces of furniture, which, when poliſhed, have a 
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furdities of aſtrology, Prior to the arrival of the Eu- 
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The complexion of the Japaneſe is commonly yel- 
lowiſh, and their aſpect forbidding, having flat noſes, 
thick eye-lids, and broad viſages. Their ſtarure 1s 
ſhort, their bodies thick, and, their legs clumſy. Some 
differ from this. chargRter, and reſemble the Chineſe. 
Thoſe in the northern provinces are ſimilar in their ap- 

earance to the Europeans. ry 
f They black their teeth and nails, and let the latter 


ow very long. 


Their general dreſs conſiſts of a ſhort jacket of ſilk | 


next to the ſkin, and a long cotton gown over it. They 
wear no covering to their heads, but when they go 
abroad, defend themſelves from the exceſſive heat of 
the ſun by means of umbrellas ; and the appearance of 
the men is at once martial and effeminate; for by their 
ſides they wear a broad-{word or dagger, and in their 
hand carry a fan. They are in another particular fin- 
gularly inconſiſtent, muffling themſelves up in cloaks 
when at home, and throwing them off when they go 
abroad. Unlike moſt other nations, white is their 
mourning dreſs, and black deemed the gayeſt apparel. 
The travelling dreſs, however, differs from the above: 
it conſiſts of a very large hat made of bamboo ſplinters, 
which totally defends the head from heat and wet; and 
a cloak made of oiled paper, ſufficiently large to cover | 
man and horſe; which are both ſo exceedingly light, 
that their weight is ſcarcely felt. Ribbons wrapped 
round their legs inſtead of ſtockings; and wide drawers, 
with ſlits on each fide to receive the extremities of their 
gowns, complete the whole. 

None manage or direct their own horſes, for none 
ride but ſuch as can have a perſon to lead him. Not, 
therefore, having the bridle to mind, a Japaneſe tra- 
veller amuſes himſelf with ſinging, fanning himſelf, or 
peruſing, the ſubjects painted upon his fan, which 
uſually are a map of the country, deſcription of the 
road, account of the inns, number of miles from ftage 
to ſtage, price of accommodation at each, &c. Agree- 
able ro what we premiſed, as we mount our horſes on 
the left ſide, they get on theirs on the right. 

The Japaneſe women of quality are carried, or rather 
wheeled, by their ſervants, in a kind of ſedan. Theſe 
ſedans are not cloſe like ours, but open, refembling, in 
ſome degree, a car, or chair of ſtate, with a canopy, and 
decorated with elegant carved work, 

The virtues and vices of theſe people ſeem to bear 
an equipoiſe. They are modeſt, patient, not avari- 
cious, temperate, ſtrangers to envy or defamation, and 
ſtrictly honeſt in all their dealings. Their deportment 
is grave, their words laconic, and their behaviour affa- 
ble.  Gluttony and drunkenneſs are unknown to them. 
They _ idle ceremony, and are ſincere in what 
they ſpea 

The Japaneſe are repreſented, on the other hand, as 
cruel to an exceſs, ambitious, proud, and poſſeſſed of 
ſo little feeling, that they will ſuffer a fellow creature 
to periſh, ſooner than give him any relief; and fo ex- 
ceedingly revengeful, that if diſappointed in gratifying 
their reſentment againſt another, they will deſtroy them- 
ſelves. In war they are ferocious and ſanguinary, and 
when a town is taken, put all the inhabitants indiſcri- 
minately to the ſword, | 

The conception of theſe people is ſtrong, and their 
memory retentive, ſo that they make a rapid progreſs ' 
in the acquiſition of knowledge, Their common learn- 
ing conliſts in reading, writing, underſtanding their 
own hiſtory, civil, military, and eccleſiaſtical, and a 
few ſirple precepts of morality ; but many of them ac- 
quired ſeveral branches of the mathematics and philo— 
tophy from the Furopean miſſiona ies, at various 
times, which the ir deſcendants ſtill retain. Their phi- 
loſophy, however, is tinctured with many ſuperſtitions 
of their own, and their aſtronomy blended with the ab- 


2 


ropeans in their country, they were ſo ignorant with re- 
fpect to geography, that they hahah | their own em- 
pire, China, and Siam, to be the only countries in the 
univerie ; and even of the ſituation and extent of theſe, 
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changed the form, and even the ſound, of many, in or- 
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their notions were extremely imperfect. They hay 
however, many univerſities and public academies * 
the training up of N in the learning of the count *þ 
and the practice of the moral duties. Theſe ſeminary,” 
are well 4 plied with books, and reſorted to by a — 
number of ſtudents, under the direction of what a 
called bonzas, who are uſually of noble deſcent = 
well endowed with money for their ſupport. Accord. 
ing to the Portugueſe miſſionaries, ' theſe ſuperiors of 
the public ſeats of learning are adepts in moral philo- 
ſophy, and great maſters of elocution. 

They have not reduced the ſcience of phyſic to any 
ſyſtem, ſo that their practitioners truſt to experience 
and always preſcribe according to precedent, if they 
have a precedent to go by; but where that is wanting 
they proceed entirely by conjecture; fo that ſimilar 
caſes, and gueſs-work, form the whole of their materiz 
medica. But the moſt faſhionable remedies, upon all 
occaſions, are hot and cold baths. The ſurgeons are 
more unſkilful than the phyſicians, in every thing except 
the cure of the /eukz, a moſt grievous kind of cholic pe. 
culiar to the Japaneſe, which they almoſt inſtantly ex. 
pel, by taking blood from the part affſicted, with a fmall 
needle made of gold or filver. Both phyſicians and 
ſurgeons are, however, highly eſteemed by the people, 
and uſually acquire conſiderable fortunes by their pro- 
feſſions. | 

The poetry of the. Japaneſe is ſublime, mebodious, 
and deſcriptive. Their muſic 1s not equivalent, But 
their paintings, like thoſe of the orientals in general, 
can only boaſt a ſuperiority in colouring, being deſtitute 
of every trait of nature, and ſhadow of reſemblance, 

They lay claim to the invention of gunpowder and 
printing, as well as the Chineſe. In the preparation and 
uſe of the firſt, they are much inferior to them; but 
they exceed them in the latter, which is performed in a 
ſimilar manner, as well as in the campoſition of ink and 
paper. 

Like the Chineſe, they write from top to bottom in 
columns, which they begin at the right hand; and 
their letters' were originally the fame, but they have 


der to differ, as much as poſſible, from the Chinele, 
whone they naturally hate, and affect upon all occaſions 
to deſpiſe. 

Their mode of educating their children is worthy of 
univerſal imitation. They win them to a love of their 
ſtudies by motives of emulation, and the moſt captiva- 
ting endearments. They differ from all other ofiental 
nations in inculcating a contempt of pain and death, 
teaching them to deſpiſe all kinds of luxuries, weaning 
them from every thing that in the leaſt tends to ciienu- 
nacy, and inuring them to every kind of hardſhip. 


SECTION IV. 
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Manufafures. Commerce. Veſſels. Coins. Buildings. 
Entertainments. Cuſtoms. Marriage and Funeral Cerc- 
monies. Diſeaſes. 


HEIR mechanics and manufacturers excel in their 
different branches. Their ſilks and cottons are 
excellent, and their Japan ware and porcelain unequal- 
led. But great reſtrictions are laid upon their trade, the 
Dutch being the only Europeans who are permitted to 
enjoy it: and even when their ſhips arrive, they are 
obliged to land their great guns, and all their other 
weapons, fails, tackling, &c. which are carefully de- 
poſired in warehouſes till they have the emperor's per- 
miſſion to depart, when all is again returned, and they 
are under an obligation to ſail away immediately. And 
the natives themſelves are not allowed to trade, by the 

means of ſhipping, to any places but China, Korea, an 
the land of Jeſſo. The ſwarms of pirates in their 1cas 

add to the obſtacles that obſtruct their commerce. 

Their articles of exportation are wrought ſilk and 
cotton, 11ce, ſoy, Japan ware, porcelain, gold, ſilver, 
| 7 -. coppth 
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f el, artificial metals, furs, tea, (finer an 
r 2 that of China,) gums, medicinal 
roots, diamonds, pearls, coral, ſhells, amber- 


g Ae Dutch have a factory ſituated on a rock called 
. by a wall and a river; and out af this little 
0 5 which is only two miles in circumference, none 
of the Dutch are permitted ro ſtir. This reſtraint the 
0 ople of the factory always ſuffer, and the merchants 
and ſailors are compelled to endure it during their con- 


tinuance in Japan, which uſually laſts about nine 


hs. 
"The Japaneſe, for whatever - goods they want, pay 


either by way of barter with other commodities, or in 
bullion of gold, ſilver, or copper. 
Their veſſels have been heretofore repreſented as on- 
ly fit for very ſhort voyages, and open in the ſtern; 
but Captain King obſerves, that, according to that de- 
ſcription, thoſe which he ſaw off their coaſt, could not 
have endured the violence of the ſtorm, when the. ſea 
ran as high as the oldeſt mariner on board ever remem- 
bered to have ſeen it. They had only one maſt, on 
which was hoiſted a quadrangular ſail, extended aloft 
by a yard, the braces of which worked forwards. 
Three pieces of black cloth came half way down the 
fail, at an equal diſtance from each other. Spanberg 
mentions two ſorts of Japaneſe veſſels, one correſpond- 
ing with the firſt mentioned deſcription ; and the other, 
in which, he ſays, the natives make voyages to the ad- 
jacent iſlands, agreeing with thoſe ſeen by our people. 
The Japaneſe pleaſure- boats, which are intended on- 
ly for the navigation of lakes, rivers, &c. are finely gilt, 
carved, and otherwiſe adorned with the moſt curious 
and ſuperb embelliſhments. 
There are various kinds of coin for the purpoſe of 
home circulation. The gold coins are obans and cobans : 
ten cobans make one oban, which latter is of about two 
guineas value. The filver coin is compoſed of a va- 
riety of flat pieces, of different ſhapes, dimenſions, 
weight, and value. And a copper coin is ſtamped for 
the interior purpoſes of change. 
The public and private edifices of Japan have their 
reſpective merit; the former being magnificent, and 
the latter neat and convenient; as is the furniture plain 
and uſeful. The houſes of the nobles are elegantly de- 
corated. Almoſt every houſe has a garden, in which 
much induſtry, and ſome taſte, are diſplayed : and the 
apartments of moſt houſes are divided by moveable 
wainſcots or ſcreens, which may be taken away at plea- 
ſure, and many apartments thrown into one upon any 
articular occaſion. The ſcreens, couches, beds, ta- 
les, cabinets, &c. of the grandees, are all made of 
the beſt materials, admirably wrought, and highly 
hniſhed, Their ceilings are exceedingly magnificent, 
being made of the beſt cedar, admirably carved and 
gt, Laach in a moſt ingenious manner with gold 
i plates. 
The coaches, equipages, and dreſſes of thoſe who 


ruhe on the emperor, are very grand: though moſt of 
the coaches are cloſe, 


uſe of the women. 


i Due ſalutation among the Japaneſe is erect, 

02 . efore the emperor, or ſome great lord, 

3 y proſtrate themſelves. It a perſon ſalutes 
» they fit down, inſtead of returning it. 


for the moſt 


ae Part upon vegetables, fruit, &c. They are 


0 E How food, fit croſs- legged to eat it, and 
a ittle ſticks inſtead of knives and forks. 
pry warm water at their meals ; but afrer din- 
ak yer indulge themſelves with a diſh of tea, 
e are muſic, dancing, plays, and 
* eir dramatic pieces are neither ſo cor- 
not with gant as thoſe of the Europeans, yet they are 
itnout their merits. 
L * celebration of the marriage rites comes within 
partment of the bonza or prieſt ; the bride and 
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particularly thoſe appropriated to 


1eſe people are abſtemious in their diet, and live 
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near the city of Nanguwzak, from which it is 


123 
bridegroom having a lighted torch or a lamp put into 
their hands, ſtand before ſome idol; when the wo- 
man, to evince that ſhe is determined to commence a 
woman, burns all the trinkets and toys of her childhood: 
the company then congratulate her on her marriage, 
and make her a variety of preſents, to recompenſe her 
for thoſe ſhe hath deſtroyed. The rejoicings continue 
ſeven days, during which every thing is done to promote 
mirth and feſtivity, and at the cloſe of that time, the 
bride is conducted with great ceremony to her private 
apartment. 

They treat their women with great ſeverity, and 
puniſh adultry with death. Yet a man may take as 
many wives as he pleales. | | 

The funerals in general, but particularly thoſe of the 
nobles, are conducted with great pomp and ſolemnity, 
and no manner of expence 1s ſpared, as it 1s, a prevall- 
ing opinion among the Japaneſe, that the greater the 
expence of a funeral, the happier the deceaſed will be in 
the other life. f f 7 

The corpſe of a grandee is dreſſed in the moſt ſuperb 
apparel, and placed upon a litter made of cedar, in the 
ornaments of which the moſt curious workmanſhip 1s 
diſplayed. The women are carried in cloſe coaches 
or ſedans; and the men, elegantly dreſſed in white gar - 
ments, walk on foot. Many 6bonzas follow, ſome ſing- 
ing, ſome playing upon muſical inſtruments, and others 
carrying the banners of the deceaſed. The rear is 
brought up by the domeſtics of the family, who, like 
the reſt of the mourners, are clad in white. On arriv- 
ing at the funeral pile, which is built of the moſt ſweet- 
ſcented woods that can be procured, and the fragrancy 
of it heightened by the addition of ſpices, gums, oils, 
and other perfumes, or odoriferous materials, the corpſe 
is laid upon it. An oration, ſuitable to the occaſion, is 
ſpoken, ſtanzas are ſung, and then fire 1s put to the pile 
in ſeveral places at once. A variety of cloaths, wines, 
flowers, ſweet herbs, pieces of money, victuals, &c. 
are thrown in by the relations and friends, as preſents to 
the defunct for his particular uſe in the other world. The 
whole then concludes with a banquet, and an entertain 
ment of ſuch muſic as is beſt calculated to baniſh me- 
lancholy ideas. | 

They pay an annual viſit to the tombs of their anceſ- 
tors, at which time, when the company have arrived at 
the ſepulchres of the dead, the ens deſcribe the 
ſituation of the perſons deceaſed, and inform their rela- 
tions of all they have occaſion for in the other life, 
which demands are uſually very extravagant. The kin- 
dred, however, furniſh every article with great ſatisfac- 
tion, which they ſend, together with a few kind and 
complimentary meſſages, to the defunct, by means of 
the honzas, who convert the whole to their own uſes, 
and leave the dead to ſhift for themſelves as well as they 
can. 

The pages and dependants who attend upon the gran- 
dees engage themſelves, by a moſt ſolemn oath, not 
to outlive their lords, but, upon their deceaſe, to put 
themſelves to a voluntary death, which oath they are 
never known to break. a 

Upon theſe ſolemn occaſions, the Sor, or prieſts, 
are principal agents, acting in the ſeveral capacities of 
mourners, prieſts, and undertakers. | 

The enſuing day the neareſt relatzons gather up the 
bones and aſhes of the deceaſed, put them into a rich 
funeral urn, and depoſit them in the ſepulchres of their 
anceſtors. It is here worthy of remark, that the Japa- 
neſe, in their funeral ceremonies, very nearly reſemble 
the ancient Greeks 'and Romans, as appears from the 
deſcription of their poets. | 

The ſepulchres are at a diſtance from the towns, ſur- 
rounded by an encloſure, and planted with trees, which 
gives them a very agreeable appearahce. 

. Though the Japaneſe in general are healthy, many 
are troubled with the leproſy, a diſorder equally dread- 
ful and nauſeous ; and thoſe who are infected with it 
are obliged to live in ſome ſolitary place, ſecluded 
from ſociety, where they remain without aſſiſtance or 
: compaſſion, 
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ompaſſion, till death puts an end to their miſerable 
— The fnall-pox and bloody flux are diſorders 
known here, but not much dreaded. But they are to- 
rally unacquainted with the ſtone and gravel, gout and 
theumatiſm, 


S$2CTION V; 


* 
civil, military and religions. Introduftion 


Inflitutions vos. 
| and extermination of Chriſtianity. 


HE government of Japan is monarchical and de- 


ſpotic in the extreme, the emperor poſſeſſing 


his ſubjects. Formerly the emperors were at the head 
of religious as well as civil and military matters, and, 
under the title of Dairo, were the pontiffs as well as ſo- 
vereigns of Japan; at which time they were held fo 
facred, on account of the eceleſiaſtical being blended 
with the regal authority, that a defection in any of their 
ſubjects was deemed as a rebellion againft heaven itſelf, 
They were perſectly adored; but the abſurd dignity 
which they feed, and ftate in which they paſſed their 
time, rendered their lives none of the moſt deſirable; 
they were cloſely confined, as it was deemed deroga- 
tory to their conſequence to ſuffer the ſun to ſhine, or 
the wind to blow upon them : thus through a ridiculous 


parade of importance were they at once deprived of 


three of the greateſt bleſſings of Providence, viz. li- 
berty, light, and freſh air. 

- Many other marks of the emperor's grandeur were 
equally diſagreeable, and even diſguſting : they were 
never ſuffered to put their feet to the ground, to wear 
the ſame cloaths, eat out of the ſame utenſils, or he in 
the ſame bed twice: nor were they permitted to have 
their hair cut, their beards ſhaved, or their nails pared. 

They had generally twelve wives, who had each a 
palace, with ſinging and dancing women for their di- 
rerſion, beſides an unlimited number of concubines. 

Their titles, and the manner of approaching them, 
were equally. abſurd, the firſt bordering, on blaſphemy, 
and the latter on idolatry. 

Thus confined to a ſolitary effeminacy and luxurious 
inactivity, the adminiſtration of public affairs was de- 
legated to the prime miniſter, who was ftiled Cubo; 
and it was one of the Cubos that ſtripped the Dairo of 
having any concern in the civil and military authority. 
So that the Cubo at preſent may be deemed the em- 

eror, as he hath all the power; and the Dairo the 
igh 2 or pontiff, as he ſtill poſſeſſes all the ec- 
cleſiaſtical dignity. 

The Cubo goes once in five years in grand proceſſion 

to the city of Meaco to do homage to the Dairo, and 
acknowledge himſelf his deputy : this ceremony, how- 
ever, is a mere piece of affectation, and only calculated 
to prevent an inſurrection in favour of the Dairo, who 
is ſtill highly reverenced by the common people. 
- The grand council of the nation at which the empe- 
ror preſides, is compoſed of four miniſters ſelected from 
the principal nobility, and twenty-eight aſſiſtant coun- 
ſellors, four of whom are tributary princes, who come 
to the city of Jeddo, and attend by rotation. And'not 
only theſe, but all the other dependant princes, are 
obliged to attend upon the emperor ſix months annu- 
ally. The governor and nobles muſt be in waiting a 
limited time, and the eldeſt ſons of all the tributary 
princes, governors, grandees, nobles, &c. muſt be edu- 
cated at court, and remain there during pleaſure ; by 
which means the ſubmiſſion and fidelity of all the prin- 
cipal people in the empire is ſecured eicher by their own 
preſence, or the hoſtages they leave behind them. In 
eritical times, an oath of fidelity is adminiſtered, and 
the wives and younger children are obliged to reſide in 
Jeddoy till any ſtorm which is thought to be impending 
ts blown over. 4 

As an inſtance of excellent policy, and a moſt effec- 
rual preſervative from an idle and refractory diſpoſition, 
not leſs than 10, ooo of the common people are cou- 
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Js power over the lives as well as properties of 
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cannot be pofitively aſcertained. 


nate princes and governors final in their own kingdoms 


ſtantly employed in the public works. Beſi 
— trumerots garrifons are diſperſed det 
dut the empire; all cities and towns are divided 3. | 
4 ards, ſeperated from each other by gates, which 
fhut and guarded every night. 85 
The emperor's army, garriſons included, confiſt of 
100,000 foot and 20,000 horſe: This is the R . 
eſtabliſhment ; but in the time of war the en 
princes are obliged to join the royal ſtandard with ſuch 
a number of troops as increaſes the firſt to 368,000 and 
the latter 38,600 ren. The cavalry wear armour 
but the infantry have not any thing, defenfive exce t 
helmets. | | 1 

The Japanefe troops march in diviſions of co men 
in each, five in front, and ten deep, each diviſion be- 
ing commanded by a ſingle officer, who keeps them in 
exact order. They are armed with either muſket; 
pikes, bows and arrows, ſabres and targets, or battle. 
axes. Five of theſe diviſions form a Rind of regiment ; 
but they are not accompanied by any warlike muſic; 
between each diviſion are three ied horſes finely eapa- 
rifoned, and three flaves are appointed to lead each 
horſe with long reins. The captains ride on horſeback 
between their reſpective diviffons, and on each fide of 
the horſes are a kind of panniers, containing the offi- 
cer's bedding and baggage. When an officer prows 
old, he is permitted to have a ſmall fort of couch, or 
ſupporter behind him, agarnſt which he may commo- 
diouſly lean when fatigued by fitting upright. 

The revenues of the emperor, from the produce of 
the gold and ſilver mines, and the opulence of the 
country, muſt certainly be very great, though the ſum 
But ſome writers 
have afferted, that it exceeds 28,000,000. 

Fheir laws are rigorous, and their penalties ſevere in 
the extreme; the firſt have little or no mixture of le- 
nity, and the latter are more than adequate to the crime, 
They have no code of ſtatutes, the emperor's will be- 
ing the grand law, and the inclinatiens of the ſubordi- 
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and provinces ; even every petty lord, or maſter of a 


— 


* * 


| thoſe of out happy iſland, that we may well ſay with 


irreconcileable ta Chriſtianity, that it is commonly er 


family, has a power over the lives of their vaſſals and 


a great favour. The mildeſt ſentence in Japan is ba- 


diſtance, expreſſes being ſent for that purpoſe to the 


male relations only are put to death, and the females 
' fold as ſlaves. 


relations. The fmalleſt crimes are punifhed with death, 
and the only indulgence ſhewn is to any of the tribu- 
tary princes when they offend, and this is no more than 
allowing them to execute themſelves, which is deemed 


C.. www 


niſhment to a dreary and almoſt barzen iſland, ſur- 
rounded by rocks, and deſtitute of almoft every com- 
fort of life. 

High treaſon, and other crimes of an atrocious na- 
ture, which concenn the emperor's ſafety or intereſt, 
are not only puniſhed in the perſon of the criminal, but 
his parents, children, and all his relations are put to 
death on the ſame day, let them be at ever ſo great a 


different governors. With reſpect to other crimes, the 


Their puniſhments are as horrid as invention could 
deviſe, or cruelty execute; ſuch as, crucifixion with the 
head downwards, burning, boiling in oil, tearing to 
pieces by wild horſes, beheading, hanging, „c. If the 
criminal eſcapes, he is executed in effigy ; but bis un- 
fortunate relations are puniſhed in reality for crimes of 
which, perhaps, they never had the leaft thought or 
conception, 


So wide is the difference between their laws and 


the poet, 


„When ſanguinary laws are ftrain'd too high, 
** The hapleſs guiltleſs for the guilty die, 

* And greater crimes. the legiſlators cauſe, 
** Than the poor culprit who infring'd the laws. 


The Japaneſe are the groſſeſt of idolaters, and {0 
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Dutch (the only Europeans with whom they now” 
e 


nce their own religion, and humour 
in * ſt abſurd ſuperſtitions. They hold the 
— exiſtence of the world, and that the idols they 


ig for their exemplary 

: e or! nally men, who, * 7 

2 at — transformed into deities. Their 
et y, 


trade) affe 


E divers, an : d 
tel 


either regulars or ſeculars. The re- 
The mes ome of which contain a thou- 
Tua onks or upwards; the ſeculars are diſperſed about, 
= live in private houſes. T he former are exceedingly 
"bſtemioUs, but the latter live in luxury and idleneſs. 
Some of the temples are extraordinary for their ex- 
t and magnificence, particularly one near Meaco, 
rich is equal in ſize to St. Paul's in London, and con- 
1 che largeſt idol in the Japaneſe empire. The chair 
es f The feſlivals are as numerous as the deities; 
and as the number of the latter are ſo great, many of 
the former are daily celebrated in different parts of the 
empire, the number of feſtivals greatly exceeding the 
number of the days in the year; and various ceremonies 
are uſed upon theſe occaſions, according to the anti- 
quity, dignity, and reputation of the idol whom they 
intend to honour, , T 
The following is a ſuccinct account of the riſe, pro- 
reſs, and extirmination of the Chriſtian religion, in the 
empire of Japan. Chriſtianity was firſt introduced in- 
to this country by the Portugueſe jeſuits, in or about 
the year 1552 their {kill in the mathematical ſciences 
being their recommendation to the emperor, nobility, 
and Jiterati. They gained many proſelytes among the 
lower orders of the people, who were won by the mild 
precepts of a religion ſo different from their own, which 
bounded with the moſt bloody tenets; and captivated 
by the innumerable charities of the miſſionaries to the 
poor, blind, lame, and diſeaſed of all denominations, 
whom their own prieſts repreſented as marked out by 
the vengeance of the gods, and afflicted by means of 
their anger. Many of the petty kings, and of the no- 
bility, likewiſe became proſelytes ; but theſe the miſ- 
ſionaries repreſent as hypocrites, who embraced the 


Chriſtian faith merely through intereſted motives; that 


is, either to monopolize the commerce of the Portu- 
gueſe, or to learn thoſe arts and ſciences in which the 
Jeſuits were capable of inſtructing them. The mil- 
ſionaries had great ſucceſs till 1616, when, being art- 
fully accuſed of having formed a plot to dethrone the 
emperor, and ſubvert the government, great jealouſies 
ſubſiſted till 1622, when a dreadful perſecution enſued, 
not only of the Chriſtian foreigners, but of the native 
proſelytes. Chriſtianity was totally extirpated, and 
none are ſince permitted to profeſs the Chriſtian tenets, 
under pain of death. Nor is a ſtranger ſuffered to land 


in any part of the empire, unleſs he firſt publicly re- 
nounces them, . 


Roe VI, 


count of the principal Cities of the Empire of Japan. 
A magnificent proceſſion deſcribed. 


Mee or Miaco, is ſituated in the province of 
Jamatto, and was the ancient metropelis of the 
whole empire. It is built in a pleaſant and extenſive 
plain, on the ſouthern coaſt of the Iſland of Japan, be- 
Ing ſurrounded at ſome diſtance by mountains, which 
Siwe a delightful and romantic proſpect to the whole. 

he circumadjacent country between the city and 
me mountains, and the mountains themſelves, are co- 
hs with temples, ſepulchres, and monaſteries, and 
” elliſned with a variety of orchards, gardens, groves, 
calcades, and purling ſtreams; and where 


| „ The various leaves on ev'ry bough are ſeen, 
dome . colour'd, ſome of lighter green: 
* 12. ; f ; 


hich it fits is ſeventy feet high, and eighty - 


d divided into ſeveral ſects; their | 


Sh. 


* 
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© The painted birds, companions of the ſpring, 
« Hopping from ſpray to ſpray, are heard to ſing: 
« Both ears and eyes receive a like delight, 

« Enchanting mulic and a charming fight,” 


This fertile plain is watered by three conſiderable ri-- 
vers, which unite their ſtreams in the center of the city, 
where a magnificent ſtone bridge facilitates the com- 
munication between the upper and lower town. 

The palace of the dairo is ſituated in the north part 


of the upper town: and on the weſtern ſide is a ſtrong 


caſtle, which ſerves as a palace for the cubo, when he 
comes to pay homage to the dairo, who takes up his 
reſidence here. It contains a ſmall garriſon, is 600 


yards in length, has a tower in the center, and is ſur- 


rounded by two ditches, the one dry, the other full of 


water, and abounding with the moſt delicious fiſh. | 


The emperor having diſcontinued his reſidence here, 
the city of Meaco has greatly declined ; fo that, accord- 
ing to the beſt authorities, 1t does not at preſent contain 
above 100,000 ſouls. The univerſities, colleges, mo- 
naſteries, and temples, are numerous, and magnificent 
to a degree. But the private houſes are but two ſtories 
high, built of wood, and covered with clay or thatched, 
Every houſe is obliged to have a reſervoir, or trough of 
water, always ready in caſe of fire. They, however, 


Join neatneſs with their ſimplicity ; and every trade, or 


calling, hath its particular ſtreet or diſtrict. 

So extenſive is the palace of the dairo, that it might 
be deemed a city of itſelf. It is encloſed by magnificent 
walls, flanked with ſtately towers, and ſurrounded with 
a double ditch, It contains twelve capital ſtreets, in 
the center of which are the royal apartments, ſuperbly 
gilt, elegantly furniſhed, and adorned with gardens, or- 
chards, pavilions, terraces, groves, &c. 

Jeddo, or Yeddo, deemed at preſent the moſt im- 
portant city in the empire, for commerce, opulence, 
and extent, and reſidence of the cubo of Japan, is 
ſituate in the midſt of a fine plain, in the province of 
Muſaſi. It is in the form of a creſcent, and exceeds 
Meaco both in circumference and population. It is in- 
terſected in almoſt every ſtreet by canals of water, whoſe 
banks are planted with rows of trees. Theſe canals not 
only ſerve as ornaments to the city, but are of ſingular 
utility in caſes of fire, as they both afford a ready ſup- 
ply, and ſtop the progreſs 'of the conflagration, The 
City is not ſurrounded by walls, but has a ſtrong caſtle 
to defend it. The river Tonkag waters ir, ſupplies the 
caſtle ditch, and being divided into five ſtreams, has a 
bridge over each. The principal of theſe bridges, nam- 
ed Niphonbas, is the ſtandard from which all the road 
poſts, and diſtances in the empire, are taken, 

This city is the conſtant reſidence of the tributary 
princes who attend on the emperor. The ſtreets are 
wide and handſome, but more irregular than thoſe of 
Meaco. The public buildings are magnificent, but the 
private buildings are as mean, and at the ſame time as 
neat as thoſe of the before- mentioned city. 

The imperial palace is a moſt noble building, formed 
by three cinctures, or circular piles of building, and en- 
cloſing many ſtreets, courts, apartments, pavilions, 
guard-houſes, gates, draw- bridges, gardens, canals, 
&c. &c. In it reſides the emperor and his family, the 
royal domeſtics, tributary princes, and their retinues, 


the iminſters of ſtate, many officers, and a ſtrong garri- 


ſon. The walls are built of free-ſtones, which are not 
cemented by mortar, or braced rogether with iron, bur 
being prodigiouſly large, are laid looſe upon each other, 
which 1s a precaution taken, that they may not receive 
any conſiderable injury from the earthquakes which are 
ſo frequent, The whole pile of buildings is covered 
with gilt tiles, ſo that at a diſtance it makes a moſt 
ſplendid appearance, and ſeems to be a huge mountain 
of gold. Many of the ſtately apartments are formed 
and altered at pleaſure, by means of magnificent ſcreens, 
and ſuperb moveable partitions. The principal apart- 
ments are the hall of attendance, where the emperor 


| gives audience 5 the ,euncil. chamber 7 where the miniſters 
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of ſtate meet; the hall of a thouſand mats, where the 
tributary princes do homage, &c. This 5 was 
built ſo late as the year 1600, in the reign of the empe- 
ror Tayko. ES 0 

This city is under the direction of two er 
who rule a year each alternately. Under theſe are infe- 
rior officers, like our aldermen, who have the direction 
of particular diſtricts or wards; and ſubordinate to theſe 
are the ottonas, who have each the care of a particular 


ſtreet. 


Oſaeca, ſituated on the mouth of the river Jedogawa, 
deemed the chief ſea-port in the empire, is inhabited 
by vaſt numbers of merchants, tradeſmen, and me- 
chanics. It is ſo very populous, that an army of eighty 
thouſand men has been drawn from it upon emergen- 
cies, It is near fifteen miles in circumference, con- 
tains many elegant houſes, and ſome palaces __— 
to the nobility. A ſtrong quadrangular caſtle defends 
the port. The walls are thick, the towers with which 
they are flanked well fortified, and the garriſon nume- 
rous. 
intendance of the caſtle, and the emperor's treaſures, 
ſtores, and cuſtoms; the other preſides over the gar- 
riſon. But the city itſelf hath a governor of its own, 
who has the regulation of all civil affairs. The houſes 
in this city are covered with a kind of earth of a yel- 
low colour, which gives their roofs an elegant appear- 
ance ; and great quantities of this earth are tranſported 
to other' parts of the empire. In this city the watchmen 
make the hour known by means of three inſtruments. 
An hour after ſun-ſet they beat a drum, the ſucceeding 
hour is ſignified by ſtriking on a brazen bowl, and the 
hour ſubtequent to that by ringing a bell: the next hour 
they begin again with the drum, proceed to the bowl 
and bell, and fo continue the whole night, uſing the 
three inſtruments alternately. In all other parts of the 
empire, however, the hour of the night 1s told by beat- 
ing with two wooden cylinders againſt each other. 

Sarunga 1s a conſiderable ſea-port town, has been 
the reſidence of ſome of the emperors, but is now on 
the decline; though 1t retains 1ts ancient privilege of 
coining money, 

About twenty miles diſtant from Oſaeca ſtands Sae- 
cai, inhabited by a proud ſet of people, who all boaſt of 
their anceſtors, .and pretend to be deſcended from the 
ancient Japaneſe emperors, 

This city is very advantageouſly ſituated as a place of 
ſtrength, being defended on the different ſides by a 
ſtrong wall, an inacceſſible mountain, a capacious 
ditch, and a formidable caſtle. | 

There is an iſlet near the harbour of this city, called 
Pie-nes, celebrated for its pleaſant groves, and feigned 
as the reſidence of a favourite idol, to whoſe temple 
many of the inhabitants of the city repair in boats; and 
ſome, through an exceſs of zeal, jump into the water 
and drown themſelves by the way. 

Having deſcribed the chief cities, &c. of Niphon 
or Japan, we proceed to thoſe of Ximo, which are the 
following. 

. Bungo, which, though ſaid to be the capital, does 
not contain any thing worthy of particular notice. 

Cangoxima, remarkable for being the ſpot on which 
the Portuguele firſt landed, is a ſea-port, It lies in 31 
deg. 42 min. north latitude; and 133 deg. 16 min. eaſt 
longitude. A ftrong caſtle is built on a rock in the 
harbour, and a light-houſe on another very high rock 
in the harbour. A good garriſon is kept here, and ma- 
ny ſtately temples adorn the city, 

Nangazaki claims notice as the mart of trade for the 


Two officers command here; one has the ſuper- 


— Ju 


Dutch, being the only place in the whole Japaneſe em- 


pire where they are permitted. to come. It lies in 32 
deg. 36 min, north latitude, and in 131 deg. 22 min. 
calt Jongitude, in the province of Tingen. The city is 
in the form of a creſcent, - delightfully ſituated among 
verdant lawns, and ſurrounded by pleaſantJhills. It 
contains rhany handſome buildings, particularly rem- 
ples, and 1s ſtrongly garriſoned, | 


4 
« w.. 


The ſtreets, in gene- 
d crooked, but run a conſiderable 
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of theſe gentlemen was followedby eight ſervants, dreſ- 
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5 uſt vally 
by three 


e former 


length, the temple, or ſome public buildin 
terminating the viſta, The town is watered 
rivers, and divided into upper and lower; th 
containing twenty-ſix, and the latter ſixty-one fre... 
But ſtrangers reſide in the ſuburbs, and are narrow; 
watched. The principal buildings are five wareho 1 
in which are laid up all the materials for formins Fs " 
men of war, which, upon an emergency, may be 8 
out, and put together in a very ſhort time; a * 
magazine, the palaces of the two governors, the * 
ces of between twenty and thirty-five grandees {way 
two temples, thirty-five bridges, twenty being of tore 
and the reſt of timber, and the gotina or priſon which 
the people very emphatically ſtile hel/. It conſiſts of 
about one hundred dungeons or cages, ſeparate fron 
each other, apartments for private executions, and 
baths, in which the priſoners are obliged to waſh thi 
ſelves, in order, as much as poſſible, to prevent ** 
tions. 

With reſpect to the Ifland of Xicoco, the only au- 
thentic account that can be obtained is, that the capital 


is Ava, There are alſo other places appertaining to 


the Japaneſe empire, beſides thoſe we have mentioned 
ſome few of which are inhabited, but the greater part 
are deſert. 

As the curious reader will doubtleſs be highly orati- 
fied with the deſcription of a proceſſion, that equals, if 
not exceeds, any thing of the kind upon record, we 
ſhall preſent that of the cubo from Jeddo to Meaco, to 
pay homage to the dairo, in full diſplay. 

They are uſually twelve months in making the neceſ- 
ſary preparations for this ſuperb and magnificent pro- 
ceſſion. The route between the two cities is divided 
into twenty-eight ſtages, two of which the cubo per- 
forms in a day, entering the firſt at noon, and putting 
up at the other at night; hence the whole journey takes 
up a fortnight to complete it. At every ſtage the equi- 
pages and guards are changed; but the whole join in 
the proceſſion, and follow the cubo entirely to Meaco, 
ſo _ the retinue is very conſiderably augmented 
daily. 

Upon a certain occaſion (according to the account of 
a Dutch grandee, who was upon the ſpot) the dairo 
and cubo agreed to unite their numerous retinues, 1n 
order to render the ſcene more ſplendid and magnih- 

cent. The ſtreets were ſtrewed with a white glittering 
ſand, which gave them a ſilver appearance; and on each 

_ fide a balluſtrade was erected, and lined with a double 
file of ſoldiers, who were all cloathed in white robes: 
they wore a ſcymetar on each ſide, a varniſhed cap on 
their heads, and a pike in their right hand. 

At the dawn of day the ſuperb cavalcade began : the 
domeſtics of each monarch went firſt, carrying the re- 
ſpective preſents in boxes admirably wrought, and cle- 
gantly varniſhed, Theſe were followed by an hundred 
magnificent ſedans, containing the ladies and gentlemen 
of the dairo's court, each being carried by four men in 
white garments, a ſervant attending every one, and 
holding over it a beautiful umbrella of filk, finely em- 
broidered with gold. Twenty-four gentlemen on horle- 
back ſucceeded, their caps were brown varniſhed, and 
adorned with a black plume of feathers : their bool 
were gilt, and their drawers were ſattin, covered with 
gold and ſilver lace; and their arms were {cymetars, 

| bows, and arrows. The horſes on which they rode were 
ſmall, beautiful, high ſpirited, and richly capariſoned. 
The ſaddles were finely embroidered, and the holſtet⸗ 
made of the ſkins of tigers; elegantly decorated with 
red ſilk, and gold fringes. The horſes had two gill 
horns placed between For ears, and their manes were 
curiouſly ornamented with gold and ſilver wires. | Fac 
horſe was led by two men, who held the bridle in one 
hand, and a rich umbrella in the other; and every one 


ſed in white, and armed with two ſcymetars each. The 


, horſes were ſhod, upon this particular occaſion, with a 


Kind of red ſilk, juſt ſtrong enough to ſerve for the day. 
After theſe came three ſuperb ſtate coaches, 3 
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had two beautiful black bulls to draw it, ever 
_ fe er, with crimſon ſilk, and led by four 
men The coaches were of a ſhining brown, finely gilt, 
and embelliſhed; with the moſt admirable decorations, 
Beſides a door on each fide, they had a door behind, 
embelliſhed with feſtoons. The wheels were ſhod, and 
the ſpokes plated with gold elegantly enamelled. The 
bodies were ſquare, but the roofs of a circular form: 
the inſides were of a ſhining black varniſh, painted yo 
the arms of the dairo. Each coach contained qne of che 
dairo's wives, and a female attendant ; and. all three 
were ſtrongly guarded by a great number of fogtmen. 
Behind each coach was a pair of ſteps plated with gold, 
to ſerve in lieu of a foot- board an the ſlippers of the 
lady who was riding in it. Twenty-three ſedans fol- 
lowed filled with the ladies of honour, Their chairs 
were made of a fine white wood, highly poliſhed, and 
adorned with plates of copper elegantly wrought. 
They were each carried by four men in; white, followed 
by two with umbrellas, and guarded by a numerous eſ- 
cort, Then came ſixty- eight ann on horſeback, 
attended by a great number of footmen. Theſe were 
followed by the principal grandees and miniſters of 
ſtate, carrying preſents of ineſtimable value, and ſuc- 
ceeded by rwo-tandred- and fixry noblemen. Then 
came the cubo's brothers, and one hundred and ſixty- 
four tributary kings and governors, each attended by a 
ſuitable retinue. Theſe were followed by two ſtate 
coaches, richer and more magnificent than the former; 
the firſt containing the late emperor, Fede-tadda, who 
had abdicated the crown in favour of his ſon Toxogun- 
ſama, who followed his father in the other coach, both 
being guarded by tour hundred ſoldiers richly accou- 
tered. After theſe came many other ſuperb coaches, 
and caravans, and thirty ſedan chairs, made of ebony 
and ivory, richly - embelliſhed, * covered by the moſt 
4 ſumptuous umbrellas, eſcorted by many ſervants, both 
horſe and foot, and followed by a large band of muſi- 
cians, who ſung to the tune of their inſtruments, Then 
followed the dairo's ſedan, carried by fifty gentlemen 
richly apparelled, and preceded by forty life guar 455 
The chair itſelf was as magnificent as art and expence 
could make it. The inſide repreſented a blue ſky, em- 
belliſhed with the figures of the ſun, moon, and planets, 
admirably formed with diamonds and other precious 
ſtones. Perched on the ſummit-of the outſide appeared 
the figure of a cock, with wings expanded, made : of 
maſſy gold. And the whole cavalcade was cloſed by 4 
numerous retinue, clad in the moſt noble garments that 
art could furniſh, or money procure, 


SECTION VII. 


Succinet Hiſtory of Japan. 4 


HE annals of Japan, thoſe of the early times in 
particular, are ſo perplexed with incoherent. re- 


lations, and involved in ambiguity and abſurdity, that 


they merit little or no attention. Their hiſtorians alfo, 
inſtead of adverting to the political and moral cha- 
ratters of their monarchs, have confined themſelves to 
dull, tedious and unintereſting details of their deſcent, 
names, births, ſucceſſion, lengths of reign, &c. to re- 
capitulate which would conduce neither to profit or 
entertainment. We ſhall therefore reduce the whole as 
abſtrated from their own chronicles; to a narrow com- 


Lady far down as any authentic account can be ob- 


From theſe it appears, that the monarchs of Japan | 


| = been famous tor longevity, and that three of them 
: Particular had lived from the age of 137 to 149 
years, Sin-mu, the founder of the Japaneſe monar- 


7 began his reign 660 years before Chriſt. - In the | 


10th year of his reign he inſti 

: gn he inſtituted a form of govern- 
Fay CRabliſhed laws, civilized the people, taught 
me nology, and other arts and ſciences ;' divided 
wu uuto years, and years into months and days; ſe- 
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| cured the crown to his poſterity; and Having relgne 


79 years, died in the 149th year of hig age.“ 


the Mars of the) 


110 / 11% | 14 
Jona of her country. 


extraction, diſplayed ſingular. reſolution in the total 
ſubjection of che petty; pfitites, and thereby quelling 
that rebellious ſpirit which was prevalent in the empire. 
e expelled 'the Perch rom Japan, prohibited 
their eyer after trading with his ſubje s,. and began the 
firſt perſecutions againſt the Chriſtians, of which there 
were once great numbers in different parts of the em- 
pire, The cauſe of this was ſaid to be the oppoſition 
of the prieſts, in not allowing them a plurality of wives, 
and the perſuaſion of the Dutch, who told them, that 
their emperor would become a ſlave to the pope. 
. The perſecution againſt the Chriſtians in Fan both 
natives and foreigners, was carried on with ſuch horrid 
* cruelty, that in the ſpace of four years no leſs than 
' 20,570 perſons were cruelly maſſacred. Notwithſtand- 
ng which, in the two ſucceeding years, after the places 
of © worſhip had been fhor, and the ꝓublie profeſſion of 
Chriſtianity prohibited, the Jeſuits, by their private en- 
deavours, made 12, ooo proſelytes; and when any of 
| thele were detected, they not only abſolutely refuſed to 
abjure the Chriſtian faith, but readily ſubmitted to death, 
and ſuffered martyrdom with aſtoniſhing conſtancy. 
deed, the petſecutidn/ continued forty years, reck- 
oning from its commencement in the reign of Taycho, 
with unremitting cruelzy, before Chriſtianity could be 
| totally exterminated. * 2 
| The laſt monarch, of whom there is any authentic 
account, was called Tſinajos, who ſtands upon record 
as a great philoſopher, a ftriet obſerver of the laws, of 
an humane, benevolent diſpoſition, and, in one word, 
| the father of his people. | : 
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| 20 Deſcription of the Land of Jeſſo, or Jedſo. 


runs 8 which extends from 42 to 50 deg. 

north latitude, and lies to the northward of the 

Iſland of Niphon, or Japan, is governed by a tributary 
prince depending on that empire. | 

There are two different accounts of this land, one by 
the natives, the other,by Father de Angelis, a Sicilian 
Jeſuit, who went thither in the year 1620. That of 
the former runs thus: $5 [3 
The natives of Jeſſo are ſtrong, fierce and ſavage ; 
they wear their hair and beards long, and cover them- 
ſelves all over with the ſkins of wild beaſts, with the 
fur outwards, ſo that, upon the whole, they have a 
moſt frightful appearance. Thoſe who live on the 
© ſouthern coaſt are much more civilized than thoſe who 
reſide in the inland parts. 

They are expert in fiſhing, hunting, and the uſe of 
the bow and arrow, which are their only weapons, The 
country is rocky, woody, but little cultivated, and in 
many places barren: it only produces a coarſe kind of 
barley, ſome.roots, and a few fruit trees. 

The people worſhip the firmament, but have few 
religious. ceremonies. They are ſtrong, hardy, and 
addicted to drinking, when they can 3 liquor: 
they have their cars bored, and wear ſilver ornaments 
hanging to chem. | 05 | 

The Jeſuit abovementioned gives a more favourable 
deſcription of theſe people, and informs us, that the 
natives of Jeſſo are ſtouter, taller and fairer than the 
Japaneſe ; that they let their beards grow very long, 
bur ſhave the fore parts of their heads ; that they make 
a very ſtrong wine, which they drink, to exceſs, and 
dreſs themſelves in ſilk, cotton, or linen gowns, which 


are long, and embelliſhed with needle-work. - 


TH 
Some of their monarchs have ſighalized themfelves 
by their military exploits: one was Tanked upori that 
account as more than mortal, and might be deemed 
Paneſe, as was his mother the Bel“ 


Another monarch, named Taycho, though of mean 
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' He adds, that beſides bows and arrows, they uſe 
lances, ſcymeters, and poiſoned darts ; that they are 
uarrelſome, capricious, paſſionate, and revengetul ; 
— at the ſame time almoſt as ceremonious and inſin- 
cere as the Chineſe. TOTO "ale among my 
- adultery they puniſh thus: the man pays a > 
«hong al Neem is cloſe ſhaved, Ghich is the 
reateſt diſgrace that can happen to her. If the gal- 
Foe refuſes to pay the mulct, the huſband has a right to 
ſtrip him whenever and wherever he meets him, and 
ſend him home naked ; to effe& which he calls to his 
aſſiſtance all that are near at hand, who are obliged to 
aid him in plundering the adulterer. 1 4. 
All the particulars ri entioned by the Jeſuit are con- 
firmed by ſeveral Dutch mariners, who have, ſince his 
ime, viſited Jeſſo. From them it appears, that their 
2 are made of ſlight boards faſtened together with 
cords made of the. bark of a tree, called coxo, which, 
when they return from fiſhing, are unfaſtened, and care- 
fully laid up. That many of the natives wear rings on 


their fingers as well as trinkets in their ears, and paint 


their lips and eye-brows blue; that the men are very 
jealous ; the women in general modeſt ; and the lan- 


— 
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guage a corrupt mixture of the Chineſe and Japanet 
tongues. . 

They have no place in the whole country, 
deſerve the name of a city : even Matzimai, the capi 
tal, is a very inconſiderable town. Here the e 
the country, as well as the Japaneſe governor, reſide, 
but the former is obliged to go once a year to Jeddo 
to do homage, and make a preſent to the emperor of 


that can 


Japan. | 

The manner of executing criminals is ſomething ſin- 
gular: the culprit is laid flat upon his back, his arms 
and legs being ſtretched out, and held tight by two 


' ſtout fellows to each; the executioner then, who is arn,. 


ed with an iron headed club, dances round him, ſings 
a ſong, and at length diſcharges ſuch a blow at his head 
as breaks his ſkull, which is immediately followed by 
another upon the ſtomach, that diſpatches him in an in. 
ſtant. | 

Of the Higher Jeſſo or Oku, there is no other ac. 
count from the Japaneſe geographers, than that it is 
miles in length: but the ſouthern parts of Jeſſo, already 
deſcribed, were conquered by Joritomo, the firſt cyby 
of Japan, and annexed to the dominions of that empire. 
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SECT 1.0 NI: 
Situation, Extent, Climate, Soil, and various Productions. 


HE kingdom of Corea is divided into eight pro- 
vinces, which contain upwards of an hundred 
and ſixty cities, with many caſtles and fortified places. 
It lies between, the. 34th and 43d deg. of northern lati- 
tude. From north to ſouth Corea is abofit 450 miles in 
length; and from eaſt to weſt about 225 in breadth. 
On the north fide it is contiguous to that part of Chi- 
neſe Tartary which is called the Mancheoux or Man- 
chew Tartars. Notwithſtanding this natural boundary 
they have built on this ſide an 
ſeperation between the two kingdorns. On the weſt 
ſide Corea hath a proſpect of Chan- tong in China, from 
which it is ſeperated by a bay, and over this is the moſt 
common paſſage from Corea to China, the way by the 
2 mountain being almoſt impaſſable : in the winter 
eaſon they croſs this bay on foot, it being then frozen 
over, Corea, on the eaſt and ſouth, is bounded by 
the ocean. _ 1 

The entrances into its ports are very difficult and 
dangerous, from the rocks and ſands along the coaſts. 
To the ſouth-eaſt the land ſtretches far towards Japan, 
there being only twelve leagues diſtance between the 
city of Pouſan in Corea and the Ifle of Tſuſſima, which 
is under the juriſdiction of the Japaneſe. 

The northern climate of Corea is fo exceedingly 
ſevere, and the ſnow ſometimes falls in ſuch prodigious 
quantities, that the people are forced to work a paſſage 
under it, in order to go from one houfe to another; 
and they fix a ſmall board to their feet, to keep them 
from ſinking into the ſnow. As this dreary region 
picks no rice, the inhabitants are forced to live upon 

arley ; and, for the want of cotton, cloath themſelves 
in fheep-ſkins and coarſe hempen cloth. This climate, 
however, produces great plenty of ginſeng, with which 


the natives carry on a very profitable trade to Japan: 


this ban; however, is inferior to that of Tartary. 
The ſouthern parts of the kingdom are fruitful, pro- 


ducing every neceſſary of life, as rice, millet, and 
other ſorts of grain; alſo ſilk, cotton and flax: the 
Coreans, however, have not the art of manufacturing 


- o 


Fo | Japaneſe, within this laſt century, have taught them to 
plant and dreſs tobacco, the uſe of which they were en- 


tire ſtrangers to before. 


ll 


igh wall as a limit of 


| 


, tygers, and bears, but no elephants. 


ſilk into piece goods. Here grows a kind of gram 
called paniz, of which they make a ſtrong liquor. The 


Here are ſilver, lead, and 
iron mines: nor do the natives make an inconſiderable 
profit of their tyger, ſable, and caſtor ſkins. The coun- 
try abounds with all forts of cattle, as well as with bath 
wild and tame fowl. They have a breed of horſes not 
more than four or five feet high. They have wolves, 
In their rrvers are 
many crocodiles, or | kaimans, as ſtiled by the natives. 


The back of the taiman is covered with fo ſtrong a coat 
of ſcales; as to be muſket proof: it has a large head, 


and a mouth opening almoſt to its ears, Contrary to al! 
other animals, this creature moves only its upper jaw. 
Its back bone conſiſts of a long proceis of vertebræ, or 
moving joints; and in its fins it hath a ſort of claws. It 
is a very voracious: animal, and is alike greedy of fiſh and 
fleſh, particularly human fleſh, This country produces 
likewiſe great numbers of ſerpents, and other reptiles 
of the venomous kind. 

The rivers Yalu and Tumen take their rite in the 
high mountain that joins Corea to Chineſe Tartary, one 
running to the weſt, and the other to the eaſt. This 
mountain, which is one of the higheſt in Aſia, is al- 
ways covered with ſnow, and is therefore called Chang- 
pe-chang by the Chineſe, and Chan-alia by the Ta- 
tars, or the White Mountain, 


EE CT 41.0:N- IL 


Perſons, Diſpoſition, Dreſs, Habitations, Marriages, 
Funerals, Ceremonies, &c. of the Natives, 


$ 5s inhabitants of this country are, in general, 
well made, with good features, of a tractable dil- 
poſition, addicted to pleaſure, and very fond of mulic 
and dancing. They are, for the moſt part, weak an 

credulous; yet, at the ſame time, tricking and deceit- 
ful. They have, notwithſtanding, a law among them, 
by which fraudulent contracts are made void, where 
there is evident proof of the deceit, They 
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het of a ſoldier is their averſion. They abhor the 
ſight of blood h as have any malignant diſeaſe. 
pple n into little N hovels in the 
T ” gw = their relations are charged with the care 
fiel *. and receive ſtrict orders to warn all paſſengers 
of 8 a diſtance; and ſometimes the poor wretches 
= pi. For forſaken, and ſuffered to periſh. When a 


rown or village is viſited by the plague, they hedge up 


venues to 
ace ighals on the infected houſes. 


e firſt rank wear a. purple-coloured filk 
= pr cy and wide ſleeves, and a ſaſh or girdle 
thrown round them. They alſo wear fur caps and linen 
buſkins. The common claſſes wear cotton or hempen 
3 their habitations are mean; but thoſe of 
erſons of diſtinction are handſome and ſpacious. In the 
front of theſe is an advanced apartment for the accom- 
modation of ſtrangers, the feceiving of viſits, and the 
giving entertainments. There are generally alſo be- 
longing to them a grand court, a fountain, and a gar- 
den planted with rows of trees. At the lower end of 
the court are the apartments of the women, into which 
no ſtrangers are admitted: though the better ſort oc- 
caſionally ſuffer their wives to receive viſits in the com- 
mon hall, and alſo to fit at table: however, they al- 
ways ſit immediately oppoſite to their huſbands. 
Tobacco is uſed here by perſons of both ſexes, and 
all ages. 82 a 
Marriages are here prohibited to the third degree of 
kindred. Sometimes children of ſeven or eight years 
old are contracted; in which caſe the females (an only 
daughter excepted) are brought up by the fither-in- 
law, till the celebration of the nuptials. On the day of 
marriage the bridegroom mounts his ſteed, accompa- 
nied by his friends, and, after riding through different 
arts of the town, ſtops at the door of his bride, upon 
which her relations come out to him, and then conduct 


her to his houſe, where the nuptials are, without further 


ceremony, conſummated. - h 

A plurality of wives is allowed, provided the huſband 
keeps only one at home. . A partiality, however, is 
ſhewn to the grandees, who often keep three or four at 
home; but then one of them acts as ſole and ſupreme 
miſtreſs, | | 

The Coreans do not, in general, manifeſt any par- 
ticular attachment to their wives: on the contrary, they 
too frequently treat them not much better than ſlaves. 
They not only divorce them at their . pleaſure, but 
oblige them at the ſame time to take their children along 
with them, | Pt. 

The moſt conſiderable part of the father's ſubſtance 
devolves to the eldeſt ſon : the reſidue of his effects is 
equally divided among the other male children, the 
daughters having no claim to any ſhare in the dividend. 

If the father of a family lives to a very advanced age, 


ir is cuſtomary for him to make over the whole of his 


ſubſtance to his eldeſt ſon, who, in that caſe, rakes poſ- 
ſeſſion of the family houſe, and builds a ſmaller one for 
his aged father, whom he provides for with all dutiful 
reſpect, though he has nothing farther to expect from 
im. | 
The Coreans bury their dead only at two ſeaſons of 
the year, ſpring and autumn; and, till the time of bu- 
rial arrives, place the corpſe in a kind of hut made of 
ruſhes, raiſed upon four ſtakes, in their courts or gar- 
dens. The deceaſed lies in a double coffin, the parts 
of which are cemented cloſely together, and is dreſſed 
= his beſt apparel, wich ſome toys lying by the ſide of 
im. All che kindred of the deceaſed repair to his houſe 
on the evening preceding the tuneral, and paſs the night 
n carouling and jollity. At dawa of day they ſet out 


n proceſſion with the body, the bearers ſinging all the 


her — keeping exact time with their voices and ſteps, 

N 1 reſl of the company pierce the air with their 

f amentations. In general they are interred in 

graves wy} or ſix feet deep: bur people of rank are de- 
0. 12. N 


e kimi and puſillanimous, and conſequently | 


d; nor are leſs ſhocked at beholding fick | 


ſuch town or village by briars, and | 


it would not be allowed to be legitimate in law, 


Ci 
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poſited in ſtone vaults, whereon is commonly placed 
the effigy of the deceaſed, with an inſcription at bottom, 
diſplaying his titles, &c. The company who attend tie 
corpſe at the funeral return three days after to the ſes 
pulchre, to make their offerings to the deceaſed, which 
ſuperſtitious practice is repeated monthly, at the full of- 
the moon, when they cut the graſs growing round the 
vault or grave. | | 

Children mourn for their fathers three years, 2 
which time no one is allowed to exerciſe any public ot- 
fice, A man muſt not even lie with his wife: for 
ſhould any infant be born during the time of mourning, 
Qua. 
relling, fighting, or immoderate drinking, during the 
mourning, is deemed an high miſdemeanour. 

The mourning wotn by. the Coreans conſiſts of a 
ſhabby gown of coarſe ſtuff, under which they have a 
ſort of hair cloth corded, with a twiſted band of the ſame 
hanging down from their hats, which are made of green 
ruſhes. During the whole time of mourning they never 
waſh themſelves, and conſequently appear very filthy, 

On the deceaſe of a relation, the kindred run into 
the . ſtreets like frantic people, tearing their hair, and 
alarming the whole neighbourhood with their bitter 1a» 
mentations. 

The Coreans are under very little religious reſtraint. 
According to a late author, the grandees appear void 
of all devotion, and rather idolize themſelves than their 
gods: and though the common claſſes are more reli- 
gious, yet their worſhip ſeems to conſiſt more in exter- 
nal ceremony, than inward adoration. The religion of 
Foe, ſo much in eſteem by the commonalty of China, 
hath ſome votaries in Corea alſo. The country abounds 
with temples conſecrated to this deity. Here too are 
the followers of Confucius, | 

They aſſemble, on particular occaſions, in their 
temples, when every one lights a piece of ſweet- ſcented 


| wood, and throws it into a vaſe placed before the idol. 


The greateſt part of the Coreans believe the doctrine of 
tranſmigration, and that there is a future ſtate of rewards 
and puniſhments. 

There are prodigious numbers of monks in almoſt 
every part of the kingdom. Some cities maintain, 
within their particular juriſdiction reſpectively, not. leſs 
than 4000 of them: and there are ſingle convents con- 
taining five or ſix hundred, which are divided into diſ- 
tinct claſſes of ten, twenty, and thirty each. The ſe- 
nior of the convent is inveſted with the authority of go- 
vernor, and has the power of inflicting the baſtinado on 
his inferiors, upon any violation of the rules of their or- 
der. Theſe monks do not bind themſelves by vow for 
life, as in ſome other countries, but have the privilege 
of returning to a ſecular life when weary of ſolitude: 
and it muſt be acknowledged that their mode of life is 
not very eligible; for they are not only ſubject to a 
moſt rigorous diſcipline, but are forced to pay heavy 
taxes impoſed on them by the ſtate, and are beſides held 
in contempt by the generality of the people. The royal 
monks, indeed, are better reſpected : theſe are ſuch as 
live about the court, and are often employed in offices 
of high importance, The monks are enjoined the greateſt 
abſtinence; and a failure of obedience is puniſhed with 
an expulſion from the monaſtery, beſides previouſly 
ſuffering the baſtinado. | | 

There are alſo two monaſteries for religious women; 
the ene for daughters of the nobility, and the other for 
young women of inferior rank. They are all ſhave], 
but not confined for life, and have a diſpenſation fro a 
the king to marry, if they pleaſe, and leave the m- 
naſtery, | 


SECTION I. 


State of the Sciences, Langua ge, Mode of Ecucation, 
J ce, Sc. 


HESPE people hold: the liberal arts in high-eſteem. 
Like the Chineſe, they have their doors and 

other literati, who diſtinguiſh themſelves by a double 
| K k feather 
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feather in their caps. They paſs regularly to. their de- 
grees, through certain annual examinations i the chi 
cities, agreeable to the Chineſe cuſtom. The aſſem- 


blage of candidates on theſe occaſions is very conſider- 
able; but, unfortunately, the fu 


are for the moſt part venal. | 

In geography hey are very 1gnorant, and have the 
moſt abſurd notions. They think that the globe con- 
fiſts only of twelve kingdoms ; and their map extends 


Even the literati entertain the 


no farther than Siam. 


erroneous idea that there are no more than twelve na- 


tions in the univerſe; nor has it been poſſible to con- 


vince them of their errors. 
The Corean language hath a ſet of characters pecu- 


liar to itſelf, which the women, and common claſſes of 


community, ſpeak and write. However, the literati 


affect the Chineſe language. #2 
They have the ſame method of printing as the Chi- 


neſe ; and alſo a grand library, which is under the im- 
mediate care of the firſt prince of the blood. 

Their mode of education is highly commendable. 
Without rigour, they implant in the tender mind a ſenſe 
of honour and emulation. They relate to their chil- 
dren the virtues of their anceſtors, and ſpur them on to 
aſſiduity in their ſtudies, by extolling the advantage 
and reputation of learning; the principal part of which 
conſiſts in the knowledge of moral philoſophy, as pre- 
ſcribed by the great Confucius. 

Their chief commerce is with the Japaneſe, more 
particularly with the iſlanders of I ſuſſima, ſubject to 
Japan, who have a factory at Pouſan in Corea, to 
which place they bring the ſcented wood, allum, paper, 
pepper, buffalos horns, and other commodities, in ex- 
change for which they receive cotton and gin-ſeng. 

The only ſpecies of money uſed by the Coreans are 
pieces of copper, called caſis; and theſe are current no 
farther than the frontiers of China. In other parts they 
make their payments in wedges or ingots of ſilver, 
without any ſtamp or mark on them. 


. 
Civil, Military, and Naval Inſtitutions. 


HOUGH the king of Corea is no more than a 
vaſſal to the emperor of China, he affects as 
much ſtate and pompous ceremony. He keeps con- 
tinually in his ſervice a great number of houſhold troops: 
theſe guard his palace, and attend on him wherever he 
goes. 
If any one happens to be in the way where the king 
is paſſing, he muſt inſtantly turn aſide, and not pre- 
fume to look at his majeſty; and the people all ſhut up 
their doors and windows; for the king muſt not be ſeen 
by any of them; and ſhould any one be difcovered 
peeping, he would ſuffer the baſtinado. | 

He exerciſes an unlimited authority over his ſubjects, 
is lord of all the lands in his kingdom, no private per- 
ſon having the abſolute right and property of any eſtate. 
Theſe lands his majeſty beſtows on whomſoever he 
pleaſes, and for whatever term of years he thinks pro- 
per; though, on the death of the feoffee, the land re- 
verts to the crown. 

His council of ſtate is compoſed of ſeveral miniſters, 
who aſſemble daily in his palace; though none are ſuf- 
fered to give an opinion upon any thing, till firſt aſked 
by his majeſty; neither dare they meddle in any ſtate 
concern without his royal order. If they behave well, 
and to the ſatisfaction of the king, they are continued 
in office during life; and this rule holds good alſo with 
reſpect to the other court officers, who, unleſs guilty 
of ſome miſdemeanour, generally die in their employ- 
ments: but ſuch employments do not paſs by patent 
to their children. | 


Magiſtrates of cities, and governors of fortified | 
places, are choſen every, third year. 


8, 7 In cale of mal- 
practices, theſe are eithef-{ent into exile, or fentenced 
to ſuffer death, 


ffrages of the clectors 
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the delinquent under foot, and kick him on the belly till 


they compel him to fit down on the ground, and then 


is ſcarce a village but what has a commanding offi- 


the tythe ot the fruits of the earth is collected 
time, before the crop is taken off from the gro 

There is great rigour, as well as e und. 
laws of this country. All rebels and traitors y N 
with their whole familics, are cut off without 3 
gleam of mercy, and the habitations of the ſuffe 5 
velied with the ground. If a woman kills her taſh, 4 
ſhe 1s placed up to her ſhoulders in the earth of I, 
high-road, and cloſe to her is placed an hatchet "Ne 
which every one gives her a chop as he piſſes by hs 
In ſhort, all paſſengers are obliged to this by the au 
except thoſe of noble family. The magiſtrates of = 
place where the murder is perpetrated, are ful; Te 
from the execution of their office: and if it wen 
of note, it forſeits its juriſdiction, and becomes 3 
dinate to ſome other town; or, at beſt, only ſome 879 
vate ſubject has the care of it. The ſame we * 
inflicted on any _ revolting from the obedience f - 
to its governor, or for bringing any ac ion ag I 
him A founded in truth. er pant. an. 

Notwithſtanding the {ſeverity of the laws reſne&ing 
the women, they "uſtify and protect the man nh ay 
his wife when detected in adultery, or any other capital 
offence, proved by fubſtantial evidence: or if he gives 
her up to public juſtice, ſne is condemned to dic, with 
permiſſion, however, to chooſe the mode of her ſofter. 
ing death; and in this caſe the women generally cut 
their own throats. 

If an unmarried man be detected in criminal conver. 
ſation with a married woman, they puniſh him by ſtrip- 
ping him down to the waiſt, and leaving him only a 
pair of drawers on: they then ſinear his face with lime, 
pierce an arrow through each of his ears, and tie a ket- 
tle on his back, which is beat upon as the offender 
walks through the ſtreets, and then he receives the 
baſtinado. i 

Murder committed on the perſ@an of a freeman, is 
puniſhed as follows. They oblige the criminal to ſwal- 
low a quantity of vinegar with which the body of the 
murdered perſon has been waſhed ; then they trample 
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he dies. Theft is puniſhed in the ſame manner. 

The common mode of puniſhment is the exerciſe of 
the baſtinado on the poſteriors, and ſometimes on the 
thins and foles of the feet. When this diſcipline is given 
on the ſhins, they bind the legs of the ſufferer to a c u- 
ple of benches, the one at his feet, and the other under 
his hams, and in this poſture they ſtrike him on the 
legs with a fort of laſh. They are not permitted to in- 
flict more than thirty ſtrokes at a time. However, two 
or three hours afterwards, they repeat the diſcipline, 
and fo on till they have given the full number of ſtrokes 
agreeable to the ſentence paſſed. When an offender 1s 
ſentenced to ſuffer the baſtinado on the ſoles of his feet, 


tying his two great toes together, fix them in a wooden 
frame, and inflict the appointed number of ſtrokes. 

Women and apprentices commonly receive the bal- 
tinado on the calves of their legs. Perſons who are in 
arrears with the king, or who refuſe to pay their other 
creditors, are ſentenced to be baſtinadoed on their ſhins, 
which dreadful and painful diſcipline is repeated ever) 
fifteen days, till they pay the debt or debts. 

The grand council try all criminals of ſtate, and are 
obliged to lay all the particulars of their proceedings 
before the king. | 

The military government in Corea is nearly the ſame. 
as the civil, each province having a general, of chiet 
of the militia, with four or five colonels under him, each 
of them commanding a regiment; and every colone 
has under him ſo many captains, each of which has the 
government of ſome Genel or town. In ſhort, there 
cer in it: and the inferior officers are obliged to KP 
an accurate lift of all the men belonging to their reſp 
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ic tranſmit to theit ſuperior officers | 
tive corps, which de e king may know exactly the 


times, 


2 f ſoldiers he has in pay. 


lete ſhip of war. 
duo maſts and about thirty cars, "oh 
peck dar, which, added to marines on board; . make a 
each Oar, 


crew of about three hundred men 1n each ſhip. Their 


with five or ſix men to 


ſtores conſiſt, principally of cannon and pot- granadoes. 


rovince has its particular admiral, who is obliged. 
52 the ſhips of war belonging to his province 


annually. 
SECTION v. 
Compendious Hiſtory of Corea. 


x inhabitants of Corea were once divided under 
| agifferent princes, laws, maxims, and cuſtoms. 


In proceſs of time they united, and formed themſelves | 


into tion. According to the Chineſe annals; the 
Conſiderable of theſe Paths natives were named 
Kau-kiu-li, deſcended from the Tartars. v1 

The firſt king of Corea is ſaid to have been Ki-tfe, 
a nephew of Gehou, emperor of China, who introdu- 
ced into the kingdom the Chineſe laws, civilized his 


© 9-28; a 


| 


8 
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The throne of Corea was filled by the ſucceſſors df 
Ki-tſe near nine hundred years: but, at length, Tchu- 
ang-ſ1ang-vang, emperor of China, ſubdued the Coreans, 
reduced the title of their king to that of hean, or 
count, with a very limited authority annexed. About 
forty years afterwards a prince of the family of Ki-tſe, 
named Chun, reſumed the title of king, but was in a 
very ſhort time dethroned; and, at his death, the race 
of Ki-tle became extinct. it 1 

A native of China, named Vey- nan, then forced His 
way to the throne of Corea, and, in order to ſecure his 
uſurpation, courted an alliance with the emperor of 
China, and obtained the title of vang, or king. The 
ſovereignty, however, did not continue a long time in 
the family of Vey-nan; for his grandſon was maſſacred, 
and the Chineſe profiting by the confuſion attendatit on 
this circumſtance, conquered Corea a ſecond time. It 


| was; however, in proceſs of time, reſtored to its ancient 


monarchial form of government, and the king ſubmit- 
ted to pay a tribute to the emperors of China. 

Corea has ſince undergone various revolutions; 
ſometimes being under vaſſalage to the Chineſe, iome- 
times tributary, ſometimes independant, and very 
often. at war. with that nation. It is now, however, 
tributary to it; and his Corean majeſty, on his acceſ- 
ſion to the throne, receives from the emperor of China, 


ople, and acquitted -himſelf in the public adminiſtra- his confirmation upon his knees; 
Ta of affairs, with great prudence and wiſdom. This 
event happened in the year 1420 before Chriſt. 
— — — —— n r 3 . — 
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SECTION I. 


Of Tartan in General, and Eaſtern Tartary in particular. 
| Extent, Cuſtoms, Religion, Sc. | 


A ARTARY, taken in its full exent, is bounded | 


on the-weſt by the Caſpian Sea and Perſia ; to the 
ſouth by Perſia, . Indoſtan, Arracan, Ava, China, and 
Corea; to the eaſt by the Pacific Ocean ; and to the 
north by the Frozen Ocean. 


ing 3600 miles long, and upwards of goo broad in ma- 
ny places, One part is ſubject to the Chineſe empire; 
another is under the dominion of Ruſſia ;. and the third 


is independent. 


* 


This wild and inhoſpitable country is inhabited by | 
people of different denominations, manners, and cul- : 
The Mantcheoux, or Mantchew Tartars, live 


Their coun- 
try is in the north. of Lao-tong, the moſt eaſterly of the 


toms, 
chiefly in huts on the banks of the rivers, 


Chineſe provinces,. and is bounded by the river Sagha- 


lian-ula on the north, by Corea and Lao-tong on 
the ſouth, eaſterly by the Ocean, and weſterly by the 
longols country. It is divided into three provinces, | 
iz. Mugden, Kirin-ula, and Tſitſi-bar; and hehe 
originated that enterprizing ſpirit, which, in time, tri- 


umphed over the imperial throne of China. 


It lies between the 55th || 
and 141ſt degrees af longitude from London, and. be- 
tween the 37th and 55th degrees of north latitude, be- 


The ſoil of the province of Mugden (which is about | 


270 miles in length, and 120 broad) is a favourable 


one, producing ſome wheat, millet, and cotton, as well |: 


as palture for cattle, and ſeveral ſorts of fruits. 


In Mugden, the capital, are ſeveral public buildings, ' 


7 courts of juſtice as at Pe- king. 


indeed, may be deemed the key of the g 
Orea. | | 5 


Fr om Mugden to che city of Pe-King, Which is about 
dliſtant, there are two large handſome reads, if! 


- 
ad, > 
* 


"=> ; ; * 
„ v 
* 5 
4 h 
* 


ut the moſt capital city is F on-mang-Fhing yhich, | 
at peninſula of | 


better of- them: however, 


which are kept conſtantly in repair, and which were, 
with great labour, formed principally for the emperor, 
whenever it ſhould be his royal pleaſure to viſit his 
Tartarian territories. One of thefe roads is for the paſ- 
ſage of his majeſty to Tartary, and the-other for his paſs 
ſage back from thence to Pe-king. SB 2 

The ſecond province is Kirinula. It has Lao-tong 
on the weſt for its boundary, the ocean on the eaſt, Co- 
rea on the ſouth, and the river Saghalian-ula north; it 
is a mountainous deſart, upwards of 7 40 miles in length, 
and 600 in breadth. Added to a moſt bleak, keen 
air, here is ſcarce any thing to be ſeen but the gloomy 


tops of mountains, nor any thing heard but the hideous 


howlings of wolves and tigers. 
here, but plenty of oats. - 
Thoſe Tartars. who take up their reſidence in huts 
on the river Uſuri, and fubGiſt principally on fiſh, are 
Yupis. They imitate che Chineſe in dreſs, and the 
women decorate their hair with a variety of. baubles, 
The Ke-cheng Tartars hve after the ſame manner 
on the banks of Saghalian-ula. | 
When the rivers are frozen over, they are drawn in 
{ledges upon the ice by dogs. They are very ignorant 
and uncivilized, though peaceable and inoffenſſre. 
The Tupis have no ſovereign prince, but chooſe ſes 


Very little rice grows 


veral chiefs. The Mugden provincials have a Tarta- 


rian general, who has a lieutenant-general, and a great 
number of ſoldiers under him. it) 

The third province of Eaſtern Tartary is Twitſikar, 
and the capital, alſo named Twitſikar, is peopled moſt- 
ly by Chineſe, and is a place of tolerable trade. 


Some of theſe people are famous for hunting ſables, 


the ſkins of which are of great utility -toghem ; and 
the women hunt them as well as the mem I the pur- 


ſuit, of this game they frequently meet with cy gers, which 


and generally get the 
ny one is unfortunately 
killed by this animal, his companion or companions 
do not decline their purſuit of the fable ; for their live- 


they are never afraid to enge 
a 
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hood depends principally upon the furs they get by 
their activity and perſeverance in the field. 
Here are ſome gold mines, and ſev-cral of the rivers 
contain fine pearl fiſheries, the pearls of which are 


highly eſteemed by the natives: ZR 
The lateſt and Hoſt authentic account reſpecting the 
manners and government of the Scythians, or Eaſtern 


Tartars, is the following, 71 | 
The extenſive regions of Scythia, or Tartary, have 
ever bech inhabited by vagrant tribes of Hunters and 
ſhepherds, too indolent to cultivate the earth, and too 
reſtleſs to be confined to one ſpot. They have, how- 
ever, been famous for their courage and conqueſts, and 
though vagrant ſhepherds, cauſed the monarchs of Aſia 
to tremble on their thrones; X = 
Through their neglect of agricultute, theſe people 
are reduced to the neceſſity of living upon their flocks 
and herds, which, as they accompany them on the march, 


afford a ſure and increaſing ſupply of fleſh and milk. 


They feed indifferently on the fleſh of thoſe animals 
that have been killed for the table, or died with diſeaſe. 
Horſe-fleſh, which in every age and country has been 
proſcribed by the civilized nations of Europe and Aſia, 
they devour with peculiar greedineſs, and this fingular 
taſte tends to the ſucceſs of their military operations; 
As the cavalry of Scythia is always followed by a num- 
ber of ſpare horſes, theſe may be occaſionally uſed- tor 
the purpoſe of ſpeed, or to appeaſe the hunger of the 
barbarians. When the forage round a camp of Tar- 
tars is almoſt conſumed, they ſlaughter a part of their 
cattle, and preſerve the fleſh either ſmoaked or dried 
in the ſun; On a haſty march they providethemſelves 
with a ſufficient quantity of little balls of cheeſe, or 


rather of hard curd, which they occaſionally diſſolve in, 


water, and this unſubſtanyal diet will ſupport for many 
days the life and even ſpirits of the moſt patient warrior. 

Notwithſtanding this extraordinary abſtinence in point 
of food, the wines of a happier climate are the moſt 
grateful preſent, as the moſt valuable commodity that 
can be offered to theſe Tartars; and the only example 
of their induſtry ſeems to conſiſt in the art of extract- 
ing from mare's milk a fermented liquor, which poſ- 
ſeſſes a very ſtrong power of intoxication, Upon the 
whole, it may be 1aid, that the ſtomachs of theſe bar- 
barians are inured to ſuſtain, without much inconve- 
nience, the oppoſite extremes of hunger and intempe- 
rance. 

The habitations of the Tartars are ſmall tents of an 
oval form, which afford a cold and dirty reception for 
the promiſcuous youth of both ſexes. The houſes of 
the rich are conſtrued of wood, and of ſuch a ſize 
that they may be convenieatly fixed on large waggons, 
and drawn by a team of twenty or thirty oxen. The 
flocks and herds, after grazing all the day in the ad- 
Jacent paſture, retire on the approach of night within 
the protection of the camp. The neceſlity, therefore, 
of preventing the moſt miſchievous confuſion in ſuch a 
perpetual concourſe of men and animals muſt gradu- 
ally introduce a ſettled plan of the diſtribution, the or- 
der, and the guard of the encampment. £4 

In the ſummer theſe Tartars advance towards the 
north, and pitch their tents on the banks of a river, or 
at leaſt in the neighbourhood of a running ſtream. In 
the winter they return to the ſouth, and ſhelter their 
camp behind ſome convenient eminence. It muſt ap- 
pear, therefore, that theſe manners are admirably cal- 
culated to diffuſe among the wandering; tribes the ſpirit 
of emigration and conqueſt, | | 

As the paſtoral life. compared with the labour of agri- 


culture and manufactures, may be ſaid to be a life of 


idleneſs, and as the ſuperior people among the Tartars 
de volve on their baptives the management of their cats 


cle, their dieſure is ſpent in the violent and ſanguinar 


exerciſe of the chace. They are bold and ſkilful ri. 
ders, and their horſes are eaſily trained for the purpoſes 


of war and hunting. The Scythians are equally ex- 


rt in the management of the lance and drawing the 
0 N The | viguur and patience both of men and 


Leon 


| 


A NEW, ROYAL ano AUTHENTIC SYSTEM of UNIVERSAL GEOGRAHY, 


horſes are continually exerciſed by tlie fatigues of x; 
chace, the objects of which are, the hare, the 1 
the rocbuck, the ſtag, the elk and the antelope. 5 
Nor are the exploits of theſe hunters confined to + 
deſtruction of timid or innoxious animals; they boldly 
encounter the angry wild boar when he turns againſt 19 
purſuers, Excite the fluggiſh courage of the bear, 301 
provoke the fury of the tyger as he ſlumbers in th. 
thicket. The general hunting matches, the pride an! 
delight of the Tartar princes, compoſe an inſtructive 
exerciſe for their numerous cavalry. A cirele is Grau 
of many miles in circumference to encompaſs the game 
of an extenſive diſtrict, and the troops that form the 
circle regularly advance towards a common centre. 
where the captive animals, ſurrounded on every fide 
are abandoned to the darts of the hunters. In this 
march, which frequently continues many days, the ca. 
valry are obliged to climb the hills, to ſwim the rivers 
and to wind through the vallies without interrupti 
the preſcribed order of their gradual progreſs, Now 
as the ſame patience and valour, the ſame {kill and dif. 
cipline are required againft a human enemy, the ex. 
erciſe of the chace ſerves as a preparative for the con. 
queſt of a kingdom. | 
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* COUNTRY oe raf MONGOLS. 


Cuſtoms. General Account, as to Country, Natives, 
: "Religion, ProditFions, SG. 


HIS country is ſituated to the northward of China. 
The natives are of the ſame original as thoſe 
who accompanied Tamerlane in his conqueſts. It is 
bounded on the eaſt by the territories of the Mantchews, 
by the country of Kalkas on the weſt; by China on the 
ſouth, and by Eaſtern Tartary, and the Kalka Tartars, 
on the north. It is about 300 kagues in length, and 
200 broad. | 
The climate is exceedingly ſevere here, and ice lies 
on the ground eight or nine months together. It is a 
country little known, except that part of it which the 
caravans pals in travelling from Muſcovy to China. 

With reſpect to the perſons of the natives, they are 
in general of a middle fize, but very ftrongly made, 
with broad faces, black eyes flat noſes, long whiſkers, 
fallow complexion, and of a moſt rude bchaviow, 
Their hair is nearly as thick and ſtrong as horſe-hair, 
which they cut cloſe to the head, and leave only a tuft 
at top, They wear large ſhirts and calico drawers ; 
and their garments, which are lined with ſheep-ſkin, 
reach almoſt down to their feet: theſe they faſten on 
their bodies by ſtrong leather ſtraps. Indeed, when on 
horſeback, they wear a fliort e with narrow decr- 
{kin ſleeves, having the fur outward, with trowſers an. 
hoſe of the ſame kind of ſkin ; both of one piece, an 
light to the limbs. On their heads they have caps bor- 
dered with fur. The women are not quite fo coarle 
featured as the men, though their dreſs is much the ſame, 

The animals of this. country are camels, dromeda- 
ries, cows, horſes, ſheep, mules, elks, bears, tygers, 
and wolves. There is alſo every ſpecies of game non 
in Europe, | 

Of vegetable productions, there is rhubarb, and other 
medicinal articles; and of mineral, are ſalt and {alt 
petre. | | 

There is a race of Tartars called the Kalka Mon- 
gols, who are dependent on China, Theſe dwell be. 
yond the Mongols, and take their name from the ge- 
river Kalka. Their - perſons, manners, habits, &c. 
are the ſame as the Mongols. 

The habitations of the Mongols, who are a wander. 
ing people, are little moveable huts, formed af twigs, 
and covered with matted wool, They have a fire in tte 
center, with a hole at the top to Jet out the ſmoak, an 
boards or benelics round the fire; to fit or lie u = 
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= having had an averſion to a ſettled _—_ pts 7. 
: + about from place to place, with herds an: 
rinually "Thi ; generally ſet out in the ſpring on their 
eee and their number is frequently ten 

ee he body, preceded by their herds, '&C. 
8 come to an inviting ſpot, they live upon it 
1755 Te arab and yerdure are eaten up. The {pots 
Jager h they fix their tents, are commonly the banks 
o 2 lake 4 river; and in the winter they remove to 
2 of mountains, where, it is ſaid, they are o 
benble as 2 to make ſubterraneous communi- 

ons from hut to hut. ö 
N ef food is horſe-fleſh, of which they are 

\Monately fond, and that which is the moſt tainted is 
the moſt palatable. They ſubſiſt otherwiſe by hunting 
and fiſhing, as well as on the milk of camels, goats, 
cows, and mares. They drink water that has been 
boiled with the coarſeſt ſort of Chineſe tea. 1 hey ex- 
tract a ſpirituous liquor from the ſour milk of mai cs, 
and diftil it after fermentation : with this they get in- 
toxicated, and ſmoke a great deal of tobacco. 

They are as filthy in their dreſs as in their food, and 
ftink as they paſs. The dung of their cattle they _ 
make uſe of as fuel. ; | 

The ſupporting a war by laying waſte a country 1s 
4 very ancient cuſtom among theſe people. Their 
tribes are commanded by ſeparate khans or leaders, and 
they elect a great khan, who conſequently claims a pa- 
ramount power over all. His reſidence is a kind of - 
military moving ſtation, and he can bring into the field 
from twenty to ſixty or ſeventy thouſand horſemen, 

One of their monarchs ſo prided himſelf on his autho- 
rity, opu|-1ice, and grandeur, that, each day (lays an 
pa. 4. as ſoon as he was ſeated to dinner, a trumpet 
ſounded, by way of giving notice to all the other mo- 
narchs in the globe, that they might alſo go to dinner. 

The weapons of theſe people are bows and arrows, 
in the ule of which they are very dexterous. They are 
inured to horſemanſhip from their infancy, and will, 
while in full gallop, hit a ſmall mark with an arrow, 
though at a conſiderable diſtance. 

They have the utmoſt contempt for agriculture, 
Jooking upon all buſineſs of that kind as the moſt abject 
ſtate of ſlavery, When they are angry with any 
one, they wiſh it may be his fate to work like an 


— 


European, 


EC TESRNCTARTAEARY:. 
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The younger of them make ſmall huts for the aged 
invalids near a river, and there leave the» for their 
ſpeedy journey into the next world; and think that in 
tliis they do them a friendly office, 

Hav.ns no other occupation than to attend on their 
cattle, which they fell or exchange with the Chineſe for 
ordinary tea, coarſe cloth, &c, they are never troubled, 
with much care or anxiety; for they have nobody to 
pleaſe, nor any body to fear, 

This wandering lavage race of people cannot be 
ſuppoſed to be under any very regular form of govern- 
ment, efpectally as they are continually roving from 
place to place. 
country is divided into diſtricts, and that as each of 
theſe hath a han of its own, the Tartars of one province 
muſt not emigrate to another; they are to confine 
themſelves to their own nation, where they have full 
liberty to roam as much as they pleaſe, A 

The men purchaſe their wives with cattle; and when 
the wife is turned of forty, ſhe is employed by the huſ- 
band as a flave, and as ſuch muſt attend t 
wife who ſucceeds her. 

The Mongols worſhip the idol Foe, and they have 
an high prieſt among them, to whom they do homage, 
and think that he has the power of obtaining favours 
from Foe for them. Whenever this prieſt ſignifies his 
pleaſure to remove to any particular part of the country, 
the interior prieſts, and a great number of other per- 


ſons attend him; and thoſe who reſide on the ſpot ta 


which he is going, meet him on the road in crowds, 
ſupplicating his bleſſing, which he never fails to be- 
ſtow upon ſuch as can make him an adequate contribu- 
tion towards his ſupport; and this he is in no doubt of 
receiving for his benediction, as he ſuffers none to ap- 
proach his ſacred perſon but the higher order of people. 
This high-prieſt is named Khutucktu; and ſome of the 
deluded people think that the ſpirit which animates him, 
Immediately, on his death, paſſes into the body of him 
who is elected to ſucceed him. Many others think 
that he grows old with the decline of the moon, and 
reſumes his youth with the new moon. 

Thoſe who die in their huts are thrown into a burn- 
ing pile, and their bodies conſumed to aſhes, which 
are afterwards interred with great ſolemniry on ſome 


mountain, 


. 


VI. 


WESTERN ß 


S there are divers nations or tribes of Aſiatic Tar- 
tars bordering on the Caſpian Sea, and on the 


north of Perſia, we ſhall deſcribe them ſeverally under 
Ultintt Sections. 


SECTION FL 
ASTRACHAN TARTARY. 


A STRACHAN Tartary is bounded on the caſt by 
the country. of the Coſſacks, towards the ſouth 
by Circaſſia, on the north by the kingdom of Cazan, 
and part of Siberia. The caſtern boundaries are deſarts 
very little known, and not inhabited. It lies between 
44 deg. 10 min. and 52 deg. north latitude: | 

p The metropolis of this kingdom is called Aſtrachan. 
eis built upon an iſland in the Volga, known by the 
name of the Ifle of Hares, The capital was long ſubject 
to the Tartars, from whom it was taken by the Ruſſians. 


NY is populous, it abounds in well furniſhed ma- 
es 


and hath a citadel ſurrounded by a thick brick 
0, 13, | 


. gs. * 


church of ſtone, 


wall, of about thirty feet in height. Though the cita- 


del, which lies towards the weſt of the city, is Irregu- 


larly built, the baſtions are ſtrong, and the cannon nu- 
merous. Here 1s a palace for the goyernor, and ano- 
ther for the archbiſhop. In the court of chancery all 
civil and military affairs are heard and adjuſted, and 
the records are kept. The citadel hath three gates, one 
opens to the city, another to the Volga, and the third 
to the "Tartar ſuburbs, It likewiſe contains a guard- 
houſe, a metropolitan church, and a monaſtery. | 
A conſiderable wall encircles the city, which conſiſts 
principally of three long ſtreets from eaſt to weſt; 
interſected by many others, and is, upon the whole, 
about a mule in length. The houſes are built of tim- 
ber. The ſuburbs are extenſive, and more populous 
than the city, There are four churches and a monaſtery 
belonging to' thoſe of the Greek perſuaſion, The re- 
formed haye a church built of wood. The Ronan 
Catholics have a monaſtery, and the Armenians a 
Without the ſuburbs are a aval and 
military hoſpital, * a large mona ſtery. 
L 
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It muſt be obſerved, that as their 
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Aſtrachan is inhabited by Armenians, Ruſſians, and 
Tartars of various denominations. The latter are not 
ermitted to ſtay all night in the city. It is garriſoned 
by five regiments of infantry, and one of dragoons. 
Many field regiments and Coffacks, excluſive of the 
Tartar militia, winter here, beſides the garriſon itſelf. 
The regulars are ready to march againſt the wild Tar- 
tars whenever they attempt to make any incurſions into 
this kingdom ; and the irregulars are employed to ſcour 
the deſarts, in order to trace out the lurking places of 
the banditri. | 

The articles of importation here are chiefly ſilks, bro- 
cades, velvets, ſattins, drugs, copper, cotton, Perſian 
fruits, wines, ſwcetmeats, &c. Thoſe of exportation 
are meal, fiſh, ſalt, woollen, &c. All naval and mili- 
tary ſtores are prohibited from being exported to Perſia. 

The merchants of Aſtrachan have permiſſion to navi- 
gate the Caſpian Sea ; beſides which, they always keep 
a great number of barks on the Volga. Formerly theſe 
barks were frequently robbed by a ſtrong body of pi- 
rates, who either lurked in the immenſe woods near 
the banks, or on the iſlands in that river : but this evil 
is now pretty well remedied; as the lawleſs banditti, 
who ſpread ſo much terror in Aſtrachan, have been 
almoſt exterminated by the care of the governor of 
Caſan. 

Pirates committing depredations on the Volga, are 
ſentenced to be hanged up alive by the ribs, upon gib- 
bets fixed upon floats, where they are left to expire in 
the greateſt agonies; and if any perſons relieve them, 
they render themſelves liable to ſuffer the ſame puniſh- 
ment. 

Peter the Great planted a large mulberry garden 
near the city of Aſtrachan, and deſigned to eſtabliſh a 
ſilk factory; but the building and gardens are fallen to 
decay, and the money intended to carry on this deſign, 
was applied to more courtly and venal, though leſs 
noble and patriotic, purpoles. 

The chief offices of ſtate are veſted in the Ruſſians. 
The Georgians, who profeſs the Greek religion, are 
fond of ſerving in the army. And the Armenians, who, 
in perſons, diſpoſitions, and features, very much re- 
ſemble the Jews, have no other ideas but of ſcraping 
money together by the means of traffic. As for the 
Perſian and Tartar inhabitants, they are too fond of 
ydolence and roving, to think of any thing elſe, un- 
leſs compelled to it by abſolute neceſſity. - 

The {oil of this country is light and ſandy, but fo 

much impregnated with ſalt, as greatly to add to its ſte- 
rility. The earth produces no grain, unleſs it has been 
overflowed during the winter ſeaſon. To remedy 'this, 
ſome. of the Tartars cut treaches in their grounds, which 
have been under water, and, draining them, they ſoon 
become fit tor tilling, and, in a very ſhort time, pro- 
duce abundance of grain, or even fruits, which the in- 
tenſe heat of the climate ſoon ripens. 
The natural produce are melons and pumpkins, 
which they eat with bread. This country likewiſe pro- 
duces fine grapes, the flavour of which, in eating, is 
delicious; but the wine made from them is too ſharp, 
which proceeds from the ſaltneſs of the earth. The 
mulberries are unwholeſome. The garden vegetables 
are good, but are obliged to be continually watered, as 
much to waſh the ſalt from them, as on account of the 
heat; for the ſalt lies upon the ſurface of the earth every 
morning like an hoar froſt, | 

Many animals which are found in Great Britain, are 
alſo found in Aſtrachan; beſides which they have a great 
variety of wild ones; ſuch as wild boars, elks, red and 
fallow deer, antelopes, hares, wild horſes, &c. 

The antelope is of a light grey colour, of the ſize of 
a deer, with a head reſembling a cow, but the noſe is 
without griſtle. It has fine black eyes, yet is purblind. 
The horns are beautiful, and without branches. They 
are taper to the tip, and have rings at equal diſtances. 
The fleſh is tender, but ſeems to taſte of muſk, 

They have allo the ſame kinds of fowl with thoſe of 


Great Britain, : 


A NEW, ROYAL axo AUTHENTIC SYSTEM or UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY. 


The Volga is replete with a great variety of the mod 
delicious fiſh: but there are few reptiles in Aſtrachan. 
and none worth particularizing. in 

The Ruſſians, Armenians, Georgians, &c. who in 
habit Aſtrachan, have the ſame cuſtoms and manners Ml 
the people of their reſpective countries; but the 11 
natives, or Nagai Tartars, greatly differ from the others 
in many reſpects, and require a diſtinct account. We 
are therefore happy in having it in our power to preſent 
our readers with ſome curious and intereſting particu- 
lars reſpecting the manners and cuſtoms of theſe people 
communicated to us by a learned and ingenious corte. 

ndent, who lately viſited this part of the world and 
formed his obſervations on the ſpot. g 


SECTION . 
„ LAKITARS. 
9 Tartars 1 ſo called, and diſtinguiſhed 


by the term of real natives, ſeek for little hut 
what is ſtrictly neceſſary, ſo that the luxuries of life are 
their leaft concern. Theſe people are low of ſtature, 
but rather corpulent. They have olive complexions, 
large faces, and little eyes. They ſhave their heads, wear 
a coarſe grey caſſock, and over it a ſheep-ſkin cloak, 
with the wool outwards, and a cap of the fame mate. 
rials. Their women wear linen, and a cap with Ruſſian 
coin hanging round. With reſpect to their perſons and 
features, they are tolerable. They are in general Maho- 
metans. The males wear a ring 1n the right ear, and 
the females in the noſe. The rings worn by the latter 
are uſually ſet with a picce of coral, a ruby or turquoiſe, 
The luxury of glaſs windows is confined ſolely to the 
prince's apartment. Paper frames are uſed in winter, 
and taken away in ſummer, that they may breathe 
more freely, and have a full view of diſtant objects. 

The pleaſures of hawking, hunting, and courſing, 
are their chief delight; and their chiefs frequently form 
hunting parties, attended by numbers of mirzas, or no- 
blemen. They depart for the chaſe with arms and 
baggage. It laſts ſeveral days. Camps are formed 
every night. A body of troops follow the ,, 0: 
commander in chief of the army: and ſometimes theſe 
parties of pleaſure ſerve as pretexts for more ſerious en. 
peditions. There are ſome tribes among theſc people 
who live under a kind of tents in vallies eight or ten f- 
thoms deep, which interſe& the plains from north to 
ſouth, and which are more than thirty leagues long, 
though but half a quarter of a league wide. Muddy 
rivulets run through the middle of them, on the border 
of which are tents, intended to give ſhelter, during 
winter, to their numerous flocks and herds. 

Fach proprietor has his own marks, which are burnt 
in the thighs of horſes, oxen, and dromedaries, and 
painted with colours on the wool of the ſheep. The 
latter are kept near the owner's habitation ; but the 
other ſpecies, united in herds, are, towards the {pring, 
driven to the plains, where they are left at large till the 
winter, at the approach of which they ſeek and drive 
them to their eds. 

In this ſearch the Tartar employed has always 4! 
extent of plain, which, from one valley to another, 1s 
ten or twelve leagues wide, and more than thirty long, 
not knowing which way to dirett his ſearch, nor, in fact, 
troubling himſelf about it. He puts up in a little bag 
about ſix pounds of the flour of waſhed millet, which 15 
ſufficient to laſt him thirty days. Having made this 
proviſion, he mounts his horſe, ſtops not till ſun- ſet, 
then clogs the animal, leaves him to graze, ſups on Eis 
flour, goes to reſt, ariſes, and continues his route. 1e . 
neglects not, however, to obſerve, as he rides, the 
mark of the herds he happens to ſee, which he comm 
nicates to ſuch as he meets on the ſame errand, and, in 
his turn, receives ſuch informations as help to put an 
end to his journey. | | 
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an oba, or tent, in many parts reſembles a 
Tons oh coop. The paling Is in a wy ir 
and over this a dome opens at the top. 5 4 
camel hair envelopes the whole; and a piece of this 
2 thrown over the hole in the center, which ſerves 
_ vent to the ſmoak. The obas, or tents, inhabited 
on FN. Tartars, have each of them a piece of felt faſ- 
d in form of à banner, directed towards the wind, 
_ ſuſtained by a long pole, which projects out of the 
ane This pole likewiſe ſerves to lower the felt, and to 
2 the vent-hole, when the fire, being extinguiſhed, 
renders its remaining open uſeleſs or incommodious. 
The —_—_ will furniſh an idea of 
jan architecture. 
1 are pillars placed on the points of the angles 
and openings of the buildings, kept in a perpendicular 
oſition by a beam, on which uprights are fixcd from 
the firſt plan, and diſpoſed ſo as to receive and ſupport 
the roof, This accompliſhed, other perpendicular pil- 
lars, but ſmaller, at twelve inch intervals are erected, 
round which hazel twigs are twiſted in the manner of 
baſket-work. This kind of wicker-work they fill with 
mud mixed with cut ſtraw, which they plaiſter with hair 
mortar within and without, and the whole white waſhed 
and painted on the pillars, baſes, doors, and windows, 
give the building an agreeable aſpect. | 
The palace of the Cham, built firſt in the Chineſe 
ſtile, and afterwards repaired in the Turkiſh, preſerves 
ſome of the beauties of its firſt rr er F 4 ſtands 
on the outſide, of the town, and is ſurrounded by very 
high rocks, where water abounds, which is diſtributed 
through the kioſks and gardens in a moſt agreeable 
manner. | 
The traveller referred to thus deſcribes their provi- 
ſions and mode of cookery. A party having procured 
two mY and a kettle, they ſuſpended the kettle to the 
center of three ſticks ſet up in the form of a pyramid 
and the kitchen thus eſtabliſhed, they dee o kill 
and diſſect the ſneep. Some filled the kettle, while 
others prepared ſpits to roaſt what there was not room 
to boil, Bread is a luxury with which they are unac- 
quainted. Their avarice alſo forbids them the habitual 
uſe of meat, although they are very fond of it. Millet 
_— 7 milk, indeed, form the principal part of 
ieir ſubſiſtence. No people are more abſtemious than 
theſe, who debar See of every thing they can 
ſell. If any accident kills one of their cattle, they 
then only regale on his fleſh, and this not unleſs they 
find 1t time enough to bleed the dead animal. They 
follow the precept of Mahomet likewiſe with reſpect to 
beaſts that are diſtempered: they carefully obſerve 
each ſtage of the diſeaſe, chat they may ſeize the mo- 


large 
form, 


ment when, their hopes being loſt of preſerving the 


beaſt, they may ſtill have ſome conſolation, by kill- 
ing it in an inſtant before the cloſe of its. natural ex- 
ence, 
The fairs of Balta, and others eſtabliſhed on their 
ontiers, are the emporiums to which they annually 
bring their immenſe flocks and herds. The grain finds 
a ready vent by the Black Sea, as well as their fleeces. 
To theſe objects of commerce are added ſome bad hides 
and preat quantities of hare-ſkins. | 
Theſe different articles united, annually procure the 
Tartars conſiderable ſums, which they only receive in 
ducats of gold, Dutch or Venetian; but the uſe the 
make of theſe annihilates every idea of wealth which 
ſuch accumulation preſents, Conſtantly augmenting, 
without turning any part of their ſtore into circulation, 
ayarice ſeizes and ſwallows up their treaſures, while the 
pong In which they are buried afford not the leaſt in- 
cation or guide to future reſearch. The avarice of a 
artar never ſtays to calculate eventual loſs, but enjoys 
the momentary gain. | 
otwithſtanding the prevalence of avarice, the Tar- 


my are not deſtitute of hoſ pitality. On the arrival of a 
ſtranger at an 


inhabitants to 


ſtand at thei i | 13 
yiting him to at their doors, as if deſirous of in 


enter. Having made choice of his tem- 


y town. or village, it is cuſtomary for the 


Fa. i. cod 


| gueſt ſuperior to another, 


| In fa 
rous under the roofs of the Crimea, than in the tents of 
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porary reſidence, the inhabitants go into their houſes, 
and the ſtranger is ſhewn into an apartment, into 
which the wife and daughter of the hoſt enters, both 
with their faces uncovered; the firſt carrying a baſon 


and a pitcher, and the ſecond anapkin, for the 228 


of waſhing. They then ſet before him their beſt cheer, 
with an aſſurance of his being heartily welcome, Ac- 
cording to their own declaration, they conſider the exer- 
ciſe of hoſpitality as a benefit, and therefore, if any one 
ſhould conſtantly enjoy that advantage, he would make 
others jealous; but they do not permit of any means 
which might determine the choice of travellers, Their 
eagerneſs to come to their doors, is only to prove that 
their houſes are inhabited. Their uniformity preſerves 
an inequality, and no one has a chance of procuring a 
They ſeem, in this inſtance, 
to have imbibed thoſe noble principles, that it 1s 
equally their duty and pleaſure to aſſiſt the ſtranger in 
diſtreſs; and that in exerciſing hoſpitality, and following 
the dictates of humanity, they fulfil the law of Maho- 
met, according to the ſum and ſubſtance of the Koran, 
Their furniture conſiſts chiefly of a bed, chairs, tables, 
and cuſhions. | 
The Nagai Tartars are ſettled in the vallies that tra- 
verſe the plains from north to ſouth, and their tents, 
ranged in a ſingle line, form there a kind of villages, of 
thirty and thirty-five leagues in length, which diſtin- 
guiſh the different hordes. It may be preſumed, that 
the ruſtic frugal life which theſe paſtoral people lead 
favours population; while the wants and exceſſes o 
T among poliſhed nations ſtrike at its very roots. 
it is obſerved, that the people are leſs nume- 


the Nagais. 
We ſhall relate ſome particulars concerning theſe 


people. Our traveller, in his journey, obſerved a group 
of Nagais aſſembled round a dead horſe they had juſt 
' ſkinned. A young man about eighteen, who was na- 


ked, had the hide of the animal thrown over his ſhoul- 
ders. A woman, who performed the office of taylor 
with great dexterity, then began by cutting the back 


of this new dreſs, following, with her ſciſſars, the round 


of the neck, the fall of the ſhoulders, the ſemi-circle 
which formed the ſleeve, and the ſide of the habit, 
which was intended to reach below the knee, 


humidity, naturally adhered to the ſkin of the youth, 


The female leather-cutter proceeded with 2 eaſe 
to form the two fore flaps and the cuffs, which opera- 


tion ended, this almoſt- man, who ſerved as a mould, 
crouched on his hams, while the pieces were ſtitched 
together; ſo that in leſs than two hours he had a good 
brown-bay coat, which only wanted to be tanned by 
contin catrots 

for he afterwards leaped lightly on the bare back of a 
horſe, to go and join his companions, who were buſy 
in collecting horſes for the accommodation of travel- 
lers. 

We have already obſerved, that the Tartar horſe 
are left to wander over the plains in companies, hay 
diſtinguiſhed by the marks of the proprietors; but each 
individual is obliged to contribute to the public ſervice, 
There is, therefore, a certain number appropriated to 


the uſe of the community, and kept within ſight of their 
As theſe animals run free, they are not 
ealy to catch; and the choice neceſſary to furniſh ſaddle 
and draft horſes from among them, adds to the difficul- 
by a method which at once 


habitations, 


ty. In this the Nagai ſucce 
gives their youth, always deſtined to this kind of chace, 
an opportunity of becoming the moſt intrepid and adroit 
horſemen in the world, To effect this they take a Jong 
pole, to the end of which they faſten a cord, that ter- 
minates in a loop paſſed through the pole, and fo 
form a running nooſe wide enough to receive the head 
of a horſe. , Furniſhed with this inſtrument, the young 
Nagais mount their horſes, without a ſaddle, making 
a bridle of the halter, by twiſting it round the under jaw, 
ride to the herd, pick out the horſe they want, partes 


There 
was no neceſſity to ſuſtain a kind of ſtuff, which, by its 


This ſeemed to be his firſt care; 
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kim with vaſt agility, come up with him notwithſtand- 

. . = . * - * A o - 
ing his tricks and turnings, in which he ſhews infinite 
addreſs, and ſeizing the inſtant when the end of the 


pole is beyond the head of the horſe, flip it over his. 


ears, tighten the knot, lacken their courle, and thus 
retain 42 priſoner, which they bring to the general 


receptacle. 


CECTION- Ab 


Tus KALMUCK TARTARS. 


III. Kalmucks are divided into different tribes, 

each of which has its chief. They inhabit a 
vaſt deſert, which lies between the two rivers Don and 
Volga. : 

Theſe people are continually roving about. In the 
winter they uſually reſide on the borders of Circaſſia : 
they proceed northerly in the ſpring, and return back 
again at the latter end of autumn. They never culti- 
vate any 41and, their only riches being their flocks and 
cattle, on whoſe account they principally roam about 
in ſearch of freſh paſture. 8 

Their temporary or moving habitations are huts, 
which the poorcr ſort cover with reeds: or ruthes, and 
the better ſort with felt. 

On all occaſions they affect to profeſs the Chineſe 
religion, though they know very little of its principles. 
They belicye in one God only, are fond of keeping 
holidays, and are tolerably decent in the mode of wor- 
ſhip. However, they Keep idols about them, but 
pretend not to pay to them any kind of adoration, 
but only to treat them with reſpect out of regard to 
the ſaints they repreſent. During the tune of., their 
worſhip they ſing, and make uſe of cymbols, and 
other muſical inſtruments, which are ſtringed : to theſe 
they beat time, and look upon notes, which are pricked 
from the top to the bottom of the page, 

Polygamy is forbidden ; and adultery is ſeverely pu- 
niſhed,  . | 15 „„ 

When two young people are diſpoſed to marry they 
cohabit together for a twelvemonth: if in that ſpace 
the woman proves pregnant, the marriage is legal, but, 
if the, contrary is the caſe, they are at liberty either to 
part entirely, or to make another year's trial, The un- 
dergoing of ſuch a trial is no ways injurious ta, the re- 
putation of a woman. 2 

. Conjugal infidelity is rarely known- among theſe 
people, It the wife 18 caught tripping, ſhe is immedi- 
ately condemned to death; -and the huſband, if he 
thinks proper, may be the executioner. 

The prieſts are neither permitted to have money or 
wives, for theſe two reaſons: firſt, they are allowed to 
ſupply their neceſſities from the properties of whom 
they pleaſe; and ſecondly, they have the liberty of 
paſſing a ſingle night with any married woman they 
chuſe : and this is ſo far trom diſguſting the huſbands 
that they conſider it as a diſtinguiſhed favour. 

The method in which it has been erroneouſly ſaid the 
Kalmucks originally buried their dead was, perhaps, of 
the moſt ſingular as well as ſignificant nature, as it 
ſeemed to have reſpect to the different elements. It 
is ſaid they buried them that they might return to their 
original clay; but before it was poſſible for the bodies 
to corrupt they took them up again,, and then threw 
them into the Volga, but took care to ſecure them fo, 
that they might eaſily be drawn out again. After hav- 
ing been immerſed in water for ſome time, they drew 
up the bodies, and half burned, or roaſted them, to 


bring them acquainted with the elements of fire: then, 


that they might not omit the fourth element, air, the 
carcaſes. were expoſed upon the banks of the Volga, to 
be devoured either by. birds of prey, or by Tarta- 
rian dogs. If they were devoured by dogs it was con- 
ſidered as a lucky omen; for dogs being looked upon 
n a ſacred light, they ſuppoſed that the ſpirit apper- 
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the leaſt offence. 


taining to a carcaſe belonging to any perſo 
by dogs muſt infallibly be in an abſolute ſtare of f 
licity. , F © 

It is aſtoniſhing that within theſe laſt thirt 1 
ther the account 7 the Fe age 4 FS: Lair. n 
of burial is mentioned in any of our Syſtems of Geography, 
or the real method. in which they. formerly uſed 19 24 
their dead; which evinces that the writers of many 95 
ftems of Geography were mere copyiſts from the anti quae 
and ſtale works of obſolete and inaccurate authors ; other 
wiſe they muſt have known, that the Kalmuck Tartars 
never buried their dead in the manner they have deſcrile 
that the number of dogs who devoured the bady was ij, 
material, all their dogs being looked upon in a facred light. 
and that the practice of openly. expaſing the dead bodies 
was ſuppreſſed in the year 1740, by the intervention and 
repreſentation of Jobn Cook, M. D. @ Scotch gentlemay 
who was many years employed by the court of Ruſſia Fa 
a medical capacity at-Aftrachan ; and who reported ts that 
court, that one of the chief cauſes of that country lein 
viſited by the plague, mas owing to the putriſied carcala 
of the Kalmucks, which were continually expoſed to be 
devoured ox the banks of the Volga, and near the tity of 
Aſirachan.—In conſequence of this repreſentation tlie 
Imperial court of Ruſſia humanely interfered, and iſſued 
a prohibition ; ſo thar the Kalmucks, at preſent, are 
compelled to bury their dead in the fame manner as the 
chriſtians of Aſtrachan. 

Though the Kalmucks ſeem neither to be ſwayed 
by ambition or avarice, they are always quarrelling with 


* 
on 


their neighbours. They have a particular enmity to 
| the Karakalpaaks, and to prevent quarrels between 
them, the Ruſſians are under the neceſſity of keeping 
a military force upon the banks of the Volga; but thele 


troops are only under arms in the ſummer. 

The Kalmuck dogs are exceeding fierce, and very 
voracious, and will attack any man who gives them 
In bodies they will aſſault a number 
of armed men; but the inhabitants of Aſtrachan vey 


frequently go out on purpoſe to ſhoot them, and, in 


time, will, without doubt, extirpate the whole ſpecics. 


FE 
* 


SECTION Iv. 
CIRCASSIAN TARTARY. 


933 Tartary is bounded on the nortli by 
Aſtrachan; on the ſouth by the high mountain of 
Caucaſus ; on the eaſt by. the Caſpian Sea; and on the 
weſt by the Paulus Mcetis and the Black Sea. 

The ſouthern diviſion of this country is claimed by 
the Perſians ; the weſtern is under the dominion of the 


Turks; and the eaſtern pays obedience to the Ruſſian 


empire, — | 
The foil has, by many writers, been reported to be 


| ſterile, for this reaſon only, becauſe they ſaw no ap- 
Pearance of fertility. But it ſhould be conſidered, that 


the natives underſtand nothing of agriculture, and have 
not the leaſt inclination to be induſtrious. Its natural 
richneſs is unqueſtionable, and the ſurface of the earth, 
when juſt turned up, will produce a plentiful crop. 

Kezlaar, the capital of Circaſſia, which was built by 
the Ruſſians, is only formed of earth, but the garriſon 
conſiſts of five hundred regulars, and three thouſand 
Coſſacks, the latter of whom are permitted by the Ruſ- 
ſian 8 to erect habitations on the banks of the 
Terek. 

Kezlaar 4s in 44 deg. north latitude; the air is con- 
ſequently wholeſome and ſerene. jp 

The river Terek, which flows from weſt to caſt, pro- 
duces a great variety of fiſh, as ſturgeon, ſalmon, &c. 
It meanders beautifully through the country till it dit 
embogues itſelf into the Caſpian Sea. 1 
Thoſe Circaſſians, who profeſs the Mahometan fe- 
ligion, admit of polygamy. 


The wome are lovely in their features, majeſtic 


in their perſons, and agreeable in cheir depor er 
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g ey are large; and the men make ex- 
in their oe oberen, none but the principal peo- 
cellent -mitted to carry fire-arms, with which they 

e = rt, killing at a great diſtance, and making 
yo” Falls and rifle barrels: The common weapons 
uſe 5 metars, bows and arrows. 

W Circaſſians, who are immediately under the pro- 
ection of the court of Ruſſia, have chiefs of their own, 
= principal of whom, ſtiled Becovitch, is a major-ge- 


' neral of irregulars 1n the Ruſſian troops. He is; how- 


ive ordered to remain in Circaſſia, where it is 
aur OEh ſervice can be the moſt eſſential. Though 
che Circaſſian princes are exceedingly honoured and re- 
ſpected by their ſubjects, yet ſuch is the independency 
, the people, that they are not obliged to do any 
thing at their command, unleſs prompted by their own 
inclination. The princes themſelves are likewile inde- 
endent of each other. : 

Whatever preſents the Empreſs of Ruſſia ſends to the 
Circaſſian princes, the reſpective ſubjects expect a part. 
If the things are not ſufficiently diviſible to be diſtribu- 
ted, they will have an equivalent in ſpecie, or ſome 
other commodity, which may be eaſily parted among 
war, all the ſpoils are divided among the troops, 
the ſovereigns being excluded from having any ſhare. 

Circaſſia, with reſpect to ſubordination to Ruſſia, is 
only confined to a formal oath of allegiance, in which 
they ſwear to be ſubmiſſive to a certain number of ge- 
neral laws, as long as their being ſo continues eſſential 
to the good of the Ruſſians and themſelves. The im- 
perial court, for many cogent reaſons, ſeldom interferes 
with their political, and never with their religious 
concerns. 

Like the Turks, they have harams, or ſeraglios, for 
their women, from whom all men, except the huſband, 
are excluded. Theſe are ſeparate from, though built 
contiguous to, their dwelling houſes. 

Among many other cuſtoms, they have the follow- 
ing ſingular one. When the principal lady of any of 
their princes 1s in labour, the firſt Circaſſian who hears 
it, let his ſituation be ever ſo menial, runs and places 
himſelf at the door of the haram, from whence none are 
authoriſed to drive him. When the lady is delivered, 
if it happens to be a boy, he is richly dreſt with the ut- 
moſt ſpeed, and delivered to the Circaſſian, who imme- 
diately takes him home, and, if he is a married man, 
delivers him to his wife to nurſe. If he is a batchelor, 
a nurſe muſt be procured, and the child remains under 
his inſpection and tuition, till he is nine years of age, 
when he is again returned to his parents, who receive 
him with great rejoicings, and the utmoſt public cere- 
monies. The reaſon which they give for this remarka- 


ble cuſtom is, that the child may not be ſpoiled in its 


infancy, by the delicacies of a court, or effeminate 
treatment which he might receive in the haram ; but 
rendered ſo hardy and robuſt, as to become, in time, 
a buggateer, or hero. For -eourage and perſonal ſtrength 
are, by the Circaſſians, deemed as the firſt qualifica- 
tions of a human being. 

The Circaſſians make no ſcruple of ſelling their chil- 
dren into Turkey and Perſia, eſpecially their daugh- 
ters, who leave their parents without reluctance, from 
the pleaſing tales they hear of thoſe who have arrived 
. the honour of being Sultana in the haram of the 

rand Signior and the King of Perſia, and their imagi- 
mom being taken up with fine cloaths, jewels, 55 a 
UXUrious lite, they leave their father's houſe with joy: 


and even the mothers- are no leſs pleaſed with the hopes 


of oo daughters advancement. 
» < Circaſſians pay their chiefs great reſpect; but a 
0 0 16 part of their character is their veneration for 
IT os. They are as 22 genealogiſts as the 
, 2 ut more tenacious of their family honour, by 


not 1 marrvi 0 REP. 
{on 8 50 rying, even for gain, with an inferior per- 


Th s : L 
foll © marriage ceremonies of the Circaſſians are the 
0 owing, 
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Wild Tartars. 
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The parents or guardians enter into a nuptial con- 
tract: the young people are then permitted to ſee each 
other. After two or three viſits, if each party is ſatiſ- 
fied, the affair is concluded; and nothing remains but 


to ſend the bride home to the bridegroom's houſe, in a 


cloſe waggon finely painted; attended by the women 
who are to live with her. | 

The contract itſelf falls heavy on the bridegroom, 
eſpecially if he is ardently defirous of concluding the 
match; as the bride's relations give nothing with her 
but a few ſuits of cloaths ; but the bridegroom is obliged 
to make them preſents to a great value, of horſes, dro- 
medaries, camels, cows, &c. If they happen to de- 
mand more than he is poſſeſſed of, it makes no differ- 
ence to him, for he immediately makes incurſions upon 
his neighbours, and ſteals as many as will make up the 
deficiency. 15 | 

The natives of Circaſſia carry on a good trade with 
the Ruſſians for an excellent root called Rubia Jindlo- 
rum, which is uſed in dying a beautiful red colour, 
Beſides a great variety of uſeful herbs, this country fur- 
niſhes the beſt capers in the univerſe. | 

The woods naturally produce vines, the grapes of 
which are ſmall, but the wine made from them is ex- 
cellent. | 

Circaſſia abounds in wild ſwine, wolves and foxes ; 
their method of catching which 1s very ſingular. After 
digging a hole in the earth nine feet deep, broad at the 
bottom, and narrow at the top, they drive a ſtake into 
the middle, which projects from the ſurface of the 
earth about four feet. Upon the top of the ſtake a 
moveable cart wheel is fixed, to which,a young pig is 
faſtened in the evening. The mouth of the pit is then 
covered with branches of trees in a very ſlight manner, 
over which graſs is ſcattered. The pig does not fail to 
ſqueak all night, being irritated by 1ts confinement. 
When any of the above-mentioned animals hear the 
noiſe, they do not fail to viſit the place, which they no 
ſooner approach than they fall into the pit, where they 
remain till morning, being totally unable to diſengage 
themſelves, 

They follow the diverſion of hare-hunting in the 


| ſame manner as in England. Pheaſants abound in this 


country. 

F 8 Kizlaar the traveller may paſs through a great 
number of Coſſack villages, till he arrives at an excel- 
lent hot-well, where Peter the Great built an hoſpital 
for the cure of ſcorbutic patients. The hot ſpring is 
ſituated upon a hill, beyond the independent village 
Bragutſkoi, ſouth of the river Terek: boiling hot water 
iſſues from it, which ſmells ſtrongly of naptha, and falls 
into a baſon, the diameter of which is about twelve 
feet, and the depth three. On the weſt ſide there are 
ſeven ſmall ſprings of the ſame kind of water; and on 
the eaſt ſide there is an acid ſpring. The water of the 
chief well will boil a fowl in a very ſhort time. 

They have a great number of ſerpents, who make 
holes in the ground, and are extremely dangerous, 
Theſe ſerpents are ſix or ſeven feet in length, and about 
the thickneſs of a man's arm. | 

There are likewiſe mice as large as ſquirrels, which 
are called jerbuab. Their ears are long, and their fore 
feet ſhorter than thoſe behind, which prevents their 
running ſwiftly. 
over their backs, and leap to a conſiderable height or 
diſtance. | 


r 


Tur COSSACK, KARAKALPAAK, KIRGEF, 


and BASKEER TARTARS. _ 
T's Coſſack Tartars inhabit a ſtrong town, built 


by themſelves, and called Jaik, from the river 
Jaik, which runs through a deſart of a prodigious ex- 
tent, and at length empties itſelf into the Calpian Sea, 
This vaſt deſart is infeſted with innumerable hordes of 


Mm There 


They can, however, lay their tails 
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There is a wandering people about the Caſpian Sea, 
called Karakalpaaks, to the northward of whom the 
Kirgees and Baſkeers take up their abodes. The Kal- 
mucks are continually at war with theſe tribes. 2 

The, Kirgees and Baſkeers profeſs Mahometaniſm, 
and being, perhaps, the moſt ignorant and unpoliſhed 
of any who profeſs that religion, they are of courſe the 


moſt ſuperſtitious. 
During the war between the Ruſſians and the Turks, 


thinking they could not do a more eſſential ſervice to 
Mahomet, than by injuring the Ruſſians as much as 
their power would permit, they fell upon all tne defence- 
leſs towns and villages of the province of Umſimafoſka- 

a. All who were young and vigorous they carried with 
them, deſigning either to uſe them as ſlaves, or ſel! 
them as ſuch. The old, the infirm, and the very 
young, fell indiſcriminate victims to their remorſeleſs 
fury. | 
The Ruſſian governor of Orenburg, however, being 
informed of theſe cruel depredations, diſpatched a body 
of five thouſand regulars, and three thouſand Coſſacks, 
who marched with ſuch ſecrecy, that they attacked the 
Kirgee camp in the night, and deſtroyed the greateſt 
part of thoſe barbarians, though they were at the time 
twenty thouſand ſtrong. 

The fiſheries on the river Jaik greatly enrich the 
Coſſacks, who, after having cured their fiſh,. ſell them 
to the Aſtrachan merchants for the mart of Ruſſia. 

The celebrated Peter the Great had entered into 
a ſcheme for turning the Volga to a political advan- 
tage, and gave an exchiſive privilege to one Demidioff, 
with reſpect to the fiſhing, advancing, at the ſame 
time, 20,000 rubles, to enable him the better ta put 
his deſign into execution. In a few years Demidioff 
repaid the money, and became exceedingly rich. 

Theſe fiſheries, at length, exciting the attention of 
the court of Ruſſia, they determined to tax them, as 
well as thoſe of the Volga. Proper officers were there- 
fore ſent to enforce the tax, who were thrown into the 
river and drowned by the Cofficks, to whom the very 
idea of any kind of taxation was abominable. Con- 
tinual expreſſes were ſent from St. Peterſburg, to en- 
quire why the officers had not ſent an account of their 


ſucceſs ; but the meſſengers were treated exactly as the 


officers had been; till at length the court got informa- 
tion of the whole affair; but it was thought moſt pru- 
dent to wink at it; the Ruſſian miniſtry having too 
much ſenſe to quarrel with a ſet of people, whoſe ſen- 
timents inſured their 1ndependency, and whale fituation 
rendered it impoſſible o conquer them. 


SECTION ' VE 


Tx USBEC TARTARS. 


'SBEC Tartary is bounded, on the north, by the 
country of the Kalmucks; on the eaſt by Tibet; 


on the ſonth by India; and on the weſt, by Perſia an: 
the Caſpian Sea. The capital of the country, which 
lies in 39 deg. 15 min. north latitude, is called Bochara. 
It is furrounded by a mud wall. The houſes are built 
of wood, but the moſque and caravanferas are of brick. 
It is tolerably populous, but not equal to what it was 
formerly. The Khan is permitted to ſeize upon the 
property of whom he pleaſes, which injures commerce, 
and damps the ſpirit of cultivation. 

The Uſbecs nearly reſemble the Perſians in their 
dreſs, their boots, which are uncommonly large, ex- 
cepted. The chiefs wear a plume of feathers on their 
turban and, as well as their Khan, pride themſelves 
much on betng the deſcendants of their renowned Fa- 
merlane. | 

Their common food is pilau, or boiled rice; but 
their greateſt delicaey is horſe-fleſh. They drink a kind 
of arrack,, or fomented liquor, made of mare's milk. 

Their language is a mixture of the Turkiſh, Perſian, 
and Mongol ; but they are the beſt acquainted with the 
Perſian, e 
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themſelves, but their wives, children, bagga 


Their arms are large bows, arrows, darts, and ſabte⸗ 
which they uſe with admirable dexterity. Gf late ", 
have begun to uſe muſkets. T7 

The Bucharian Tartars ow themſelves ung 
being the moſt courageous and robuſt of all theſe ha. 
tions. The Perſians, who are not deficient in point of 
natural courage, look upon them with terror. Th, 
women themſelves aſpire to military reputation. Th x 
are ſtrong and well limbed ; and yet, in their features 
have all the delicacy of Aſiatic beauty. 

Their horſes are the beſt in the world for the Tartar; 
to ſcour the deſarts, as they can live upon almoſt an 
thing. A very ſmall quantity of provender ſeems 4 
keep up their ſtrength; and they are hearty, 
ble, and ſwift. 

They wage perpetual war with the Perſians,” the fer 
tile plains of Koroſan exciting them to make frequent 
excurſions into that rich and plentiſul country. But 
they do not find it quite ſo eaſy to penetrate into the do. 
minions of the great Mogul, on account of the prodi- 
gious mountains that intervene. . 

Thoſe who ſubſiſt upon their cattle, or by plundering 
their neighbours, live ſometimes in huts, and ſometimes 
in tents, every tribe forming a camp of its own, and fre: 
quently move from place to place, as ſuits their incli- 
nation and conveniency. Others, who cultivate the 
earth, and are a little more honeſt in their principles 
than their wandering brethren, form ſocieties, and live 
in towns and villages. Theſe latter are either the real 
Bucharians, or deſcendants of the Sartes, the ancient 
inhabitants of the country; or the Turkumaros, who 
were ſettled in the country long before the Ulſbecs ſub- 
dued it. The Uſbecs, like the Tartars in general, 
however, deſpiſe the thoughts of cultivation, and deem 
it glorious to make excui ſions upon and plunder their 
neighbours, 


LES LIEN VII. F 
THe CRIM and LESGEE TARTARS. 


HE Crim Tartars receive their name from their 
originally coming from Crimea, the ancient 
Taurica Cherſonefas, a peninſula in the Black Sea. Its 
greateſt extent, from north to ſouth, is about 145 
miles; its greateſt breadth, from weſt to eaſt, is near 
140 miles; and its breadth, in other places, are only 
about 80 miles. It is ſituated between 33 and 37 deg, 
eaſt longitude ; and between 44 and 46 deg. north lau- 
tude. 
The country, from nature, is capable of cultivation, 
It contains towns and villages; but the houſes are 
wretched huts. It was formerly ſubje& to the Grand 
Signior, whom the Khan was obliged, in time of war, 
to furniſh with 30,000 effective men. Theſe men, 
however, never receiving any pay, plundered and pil- 
laged every place they paſſed through; on which ac- 
count every man took three or four horſes with him, 
beſides that on which he rode, to load with plunder and 
captives. Whenever a horſe died, the owner imme- 
diately dreſſed the carcaſe, and invited his comrades to 
the entertaiment. Great alterations, however, have 
taken place within ſome years paſt, by the conqueſts 0 
her Imperial Majeſty, and the Tartars of Crimea de 
now ſubject to the Ruſſian government. | 
In time of peace they purchaſe beautiful children in 
Circaſſia, and ſell them to the Turks, who pay for them 
in cloathing, arms, coffee, tea, rice, raiſins, &c. 


They travel in cloſe carts, which contain not only 
ge, &c. 


A painted waggon, and a hut covered with white 


linen, with a painted cloth at the top, tied with re 


ſtrings, are all they give with their daughters in mat? 


riage; though they expect a handſome preſent from tlie 

bridegroom. | a 
They bury their dead very deep in the ground, 2 

a tomb of mud over their graves, and adorn it ws 


indefati ga- 
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of flags, expreſſive of the quality; circum- 
and ackions of the deceaſed. . 

ſtances, ame ingenious correſpondent, who favoured us 

_ "particulars reſpecting the Nagal Tartars, has 
11 ned the following reſpecting thoſe of Crimea: | 
7 yo ile at Bactcheſeray, the reſidence of the Cham, 
he ſtudied every means of ingratiating himſelf with that 

g ch. Obſerving that he was fond of fire-works, 
den F. his artificers were ignorant, he prepared uten- 
— 4 materials, and inſtructed his own people; and 
* himſelf able to accompliſh his purpoſe, aſked 
= Cham's permiſſion to give him this kind of enter- 

; is birth-day. 
ago ads * ſo fata with the exhibition, that 
he obligingly complained it was too ſoon over, and was 

ven to underſtand, by way of anſwer, that his Eu- 
ropean viſitant had prepared ſome electrical experi- 
ments, which he propoſed to ſnew him as à kind of 
chamber fire- works that might ſerve as amuſement for 
the reſt of the evening. | 

So great was the effect of the electrical phœnomena 
at firſt, that they were looked upon in the light of 
magic, to which ſuſpicion every new experiment gave 
additional ſtrength. The Cham himſelf at length de- 
fired to be electrified, as he accordingly was, and ſe- 

al of his courtiers. 

"The next day the city reſounding with the wonders 
performed by this European, ſeveral perſons came to 
entreat a repetition of the experiments on them and 
their friends, all of whom were ſent away with equal 
aſtoniſhment, and each of them expreſſing the wonders 
of electricity. . 

So . was its fame, that application was 
made by a number of Circaſſian mirzas for permiſſion 
of admittance to become ſpectators of ſuch wonders as 
were never before conceived, that they might bear 
teſtimony of the truth in their own country, and that 
Circaſſia, though deprived of theſe prodigies, might 
yet preſerve their memory in her annals. This requeſt 
was politely complied with, and all expreſſed the great- 
eſt delight, though at the ſame time the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed aſtoniſhment. 

As our traveller was fully in the graces of the prince, 
he took an opportunity of giving him ſome idea of 
European horſemanſhip. The ſole principle known to 
the Tartars is, to fit firm in the feat, which they carry 
to a degree of rough inelegance. The whole court was 
therefore aſtoniſhed at the ſupple motions and paces of 
his Arabian horſe. The prince's groom wiſhed to ride 
him, but ſcarcely was he ſeated on the ſmooth faddle 
before he was obliged to claſp the horſe's ſides with his 
heels and knees, that he might keep himſelf on. The 


yarietV 


horſe, unaccuſtomed to ſuch a rider, was preparing to 


rid himſelf of the inconvenience, but the Tartar's ſer- 
vants ran to his aſſiſtance, and prevented his falling. 
Nor was the Cham leſs entertained with an Euro- 
pean pointer, the property of our traveller. The ani- 
mal being ſent for at his requeſt came into the mo- 
narch's preſence with that familiarity to which, from 
having been long careſſed as a favourite, he had been 
accuſtomed. In the middle of the apartment was a 
fountain, where the dog bathed himſelf, then leaped on 
the ſopha to careſs his maſter, and underſtanding the 
laugh of the Cham as a friendly invitation, ſprang mer- 
rily upon him, and overthrew every thing that ſtood in 
is way. In the firſt moments of favour errors are 
Overlooked ; the dog was recommended to a page, 
ſupped the ſame evening at court, and a grand hunting 
party was ordered on the morrow. Nothing was heard 
ot Over-night but the great talents of this new favou- 
54 57 the Cham was ſo impatient to ſee him in 
3 he appointed the meeting of the party in 
© Morning ſooner than ordinary. 


When the party was aſſembled, the hero of the day 


Was led by his page, encircled and terrified by ſpecta- 


reg who were wanting to ſee him ſet at liberty. This 
= no ſooner done than the horſemen opened to the 
Sec and left of the Cham, and the clattering of hoofs 
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| \ ſo terrified the dog; that at firſt he ſeemed to fear be- 


ing trampled to death. At length a quail was ſtarted, 
and one of the Cham's falcons let. lo. in putſuit of 
the game: The bird joined and ſeized his prey, and 
flying to ſome diſtance, a falconer ran with all ſpeed to 
take it from him. The dog likewiſe ſprang forward 
with all his might; the double capture of the falcon 
and quail excited his ambition, to which, had not a 
a poll-axe been thrown at him to make him quit his 
prize, it muſt have fallen a ſacrifice, Fear ſeized both 
the dog and the falcon; each by different routs took 
the road home, and the Cham paid for his experi- 
ment by the fear of loſing his bird. | l 

There is no country where crimes are leſs common 
than in Tartary : their plains, where malefattors might 
eaſily eſcape, yield but few temptations, and the pe- 
ninſula of the Crimea, which affords more objects of 
deſire, is daily ſhut up, and leaves not the culprit the 
ſmalleſt hope to eſcape chaſtiſement. Hence no pre- 
cautions are taken for the ſecurity of the capital, which 
contains no other guards than thoſe which the ſovereign 
dignity requires. 

The following is an inſtance of the impartiality of 


the Cham in the adminiſtration of juſtice. The ſlave 


of a Jew had aſſaſſinated his maſter in his vineyard, 


and complaint was laid by his neareſt of kin. The 


culprit was ſeized, and during his trial ſome zealous 
Mahometans determined to make him a Turk, in hopes 
to obtain his pardon. The Cham pronounced ſentence 
of death, and the murderer's converſion was pleaded. 
It 1s neceſſary to remark, that the laws of Crimea or- 
dain the criminal to be puniſhed by the hand of him he 
has offended, or by the proſecutors. In vain was it 
objected, that a Turk might not be left to the mercy of 
Jews; the Cham nobly declaring, he would leave his 
brother to their mercy were he guilty, his province be- 
ing to do juſtice, and as to his converſion and it's re- 
wards, he would leave thole to Providence. The de- 
votees, however, contrived, by their intrigues, to re- 
tard the execution of judgment till the Friday after- 
noon, that their convert might take advantage of that 


law, which obliges the offended party to execute ſen- 


tence within twenty-four hours, knowing that the Jew- 
iſh rites of Sabbath began at ſun-ſet. Nevertheleſs, 
the aſſaſſin, loaded with chains, was brought to the butt 
on which theſe kind of executions were performed. 
Here a new obſtacle aroſe. The Jews are forbidden to 
ſhed human blood, and the public crier was fent thro” 
the town to offer a conſiderable ſum to any one who 
would undertake the office of executioner ; but this 
office the moſt miſerable of the Tartars diſdained. An 
account of the proceedings was carried to the judg- 
ment-ſeat of the Cham, and the devotees hoped to 
gain their point, in which, however, they were de- 
ceived, The Cham permitted the Jews to execute the 
law according to the precepts of the Old Teſtament, 
and the murderer was ſtoned to death. we 

The Crimea law requires the complainant himſelf to 
be the executioner. Here the perſon who 1s obliged 
to plunge the fatal knife is never ſeduced by any 
temptation to remit the puniſhment, and the law which 
leaves vengeance in his own hand renders his heart in- 
acceſſible to any other ſenſation. One of the Rees 
officers, bearing a ſilver hatchet, and with his arm 
raiſed, precedes the criminal, conducts him, and js 
preſent at the execution. | 

The liberal, candid, and ingenuous diſpoſition of the 
Cham appeared from another circumſtance worthy of 
being recounted. An unfortunate Tartar taken in the 
act of diſobeying orders, which were too ſevere, had 
been condemned to death by the Cham, and prepara» 
tions were made to lead him to execution juſt as our 
traveller arrived at the palace. He was preſently ſur- 
rounded by ſeveral mirzas, who explained the facts, and 
entreated him to preſerve the Tartar from the conſe. 
quence of this rigorous proceeding. He accordingly 
waited on the Cham, whom he found agitated by the 
orders he had given, approached him, ſtooped to kits 
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his hand, and retained it; notwithſtanding the motion 
he made to draw it back, which never happened to him 
before. Upon the prince's demanding of him, with a 
kind of ſeverity, what he wanted, he anſwered, the par- 
don of the ctihprit. When he aſked what intereſt he had 
in the pardon of that wretch ? He rejoined none; ad- 
ding, that he could not be intereſted in behalf of one 
who had diſobeyed his prince; that it was for his own 
fake he interceded, ſince, ſhould he once be too ſevere, 
he would ſoon become cruel, and therefore need not 
ceaſe to be good, in order to be conſtantly feared and 
reſpected. The Cham ſmiled, and preſented his hand 
to the petitioner, who went to anounce the pardon. 

The Leſgee Tartars are a powerful and warlike na- 
tion, whoſe country extends near an 100 miles in length, 
from north to ſouth, and about 80 miles from eaſt to 
weſt, It is fertile and pleaſant, producing all kinds of 
grain and cattle. The 25m are good mechanics, 
and carry on ſeveral manufactures. They are not only 
very warlike, but excel in making fire-arms, with 
which they trade into Perſia, They are independent, 
and their chiefs, who are named fhamkalls, in any com- 
mon caſe of danger, unite their forces, and are unani- 
mous in their operations. : 

They are active and well proportioned ; their · eyes 
are black, and full of fire; their complexion ſwarthy; 
and their features regular and engaging. They dreſs 
after the Arabian faſhion, and wear whiſkers. Some 
few, indeed, let their hair grow. 

They trade with the Perſians, Ruſſians, and Arme- 
nians, giving fire-arms and madder for cloathing and 
neceſſaries. They are too frequently guilty of rapine, in 
which, indeed, they reſemble the natives of this exten- 
five region in general. : 

They follow the Turks in their mode of worſhip, and 
the Perſians in their manners: but in one particular 
they outdo moſt of the oriental nations, for they can 
drink to great exceſs. 


. 


THE hiſtory of the Tartars preſents the image of a 
vuſt ocean, the extent of which cannot be known but by 
examining its coaſts. Their archives, in fact, are only 
found among the nations who have had the misfortune 
to be their neighbours, and whom they have ſucceſſive- 
ly ravaged ; and as theſe nations have written little or 
nothing, the hiſtorian is obliged to be contented with 
probabilities; but theſe are ſuch, that, when compared 
with the annals of all nations, it muſt be admitted, that 
the Tartars prove the beſt title to the higheſt antiquity. 

It would be difficult to -rocure any well eſtabliſhed 
facts of the annals. of the Tartars before Zingis-Khan. 
It is known that this prince was elected Grand Cham 
by the chiefs of the-different tribes, and was only choſen 
to be the king of princes, becauſe he was the moſt 
powerful among them. 

It is ikewiſe known that Zingis-Khan conceived and 
executed projects of uſurpation, by which he formed 
the greatſt empire known in hiſtory, The emigra- 
tions which followed this conqueror, and which ſpread 
over the conquered countries, prove alſo the degree of 
population neceſſary to ſuch an influx, and the conlidera- 
tions united throw the origin of that family into the 
obſcurity of the moſt diſtant ages. 

An uninterrupted chain has brought down the race 
of Eingiſian Princes even to our times, as it likewiſe 
has the feudal government to which the Tartars are 
ſubject. They have national aſſemblies, and à kind of 
repreſentatives called bexs, Their aſſemblies are only 
convoked on extraordinary occaſions; but in order that 
the Cham, who has the right to ſummon the members, 
may not take advantage of their abſence, to extend his 
authority beyond the bounds of the feudal laws, anc of 
the ſix de conſtantly repreſents the other five; and. 
this chief of the Tartar nobility has, as.well as the ſove- 
reign, his miniſter, and the right of convoking the 


beys, if the negligence of the Cham ſhould render it 


neceſſary to counteract his own abuſes ar uſurpations. 
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The ſame order which unites the great gos; 
encroachments of deſpotiſm is equally ei the 
ſecurity and ſupport M the legal power of the CEO 
The grand officers of the Tartars ſeem to be to ti eign. 
vernment, what columns are to an edifice; they ht 
without having the means of ſhaking it. al 

The firſt dignity of the empire is that of ag, whicy, 
preſerves the privilege of regency at the death of ya 
Cham, till the arrival of the future ſovereign, 1 
calga is commander in chief of the Fartar armies iche 
Cham goes not to war in perſon. e 

The poſt of nooradin, which is the ſecond in the kin 
dom, is likewiſe filled by a man of the firſt rank, 5. 
enjoys allo the right of having his miniſters; but th , 
as well as their maſter, have no power to act. ig 
however, any event calls out the troops of the woradin 
to the field, both his authority, and that of his miniſ- 
ters, acquire all the activity of ſovereign power. 

The tlürd dignity of the empire, under the title of 
or-bey, has occaſionally been conferred on mirzas, wha 
had eſpouſed princeſſes of the blood royal. Theſe * 
bles, who diſdain the firſt places in the miniſtry, have 
been appointed to diſtant governments; but fuch go. 
vernments are uſually given to the ſons. or nephews of 
the reigning prince, where they are generals gf their 
provincial troops. 

Beſides theſe great offices, the revenues of which 
conſiſt in certain rights eſtabliſhed in their provinces 
there are two others, which are female dignities ; that of 
ala-bey, which the Cham uſually beſtows on his mother, 
or one of his wives; and that of olos-tenai, which he 
always gives to his eldeſt ſiſter, or the eldeſt of his 
daughters. Several villages are dependent on theſe 
princeſſes, who. determine the differences which happen 
among their ſubjects, and do juſtice in the perſons of 
their intendants, who ſit for that purpoſe at the gate of 
the ſeraglio, near the haram. 

The revenues of the Cham ſcarcelyamount to 25,000]. 
ſterling for the maitenance of his houſehold. If, how- 
ever, this ſmall income confines the prince's liberality, 
it daes not prevent him frorn deing generous. A num- 
ber of mirzas live at his expence, till the right of eſ- 
cheat gives him the means of diſencumbering himſelf 
by granting them lands. 

The raiſing of forces is no expence to him. All 
eſtates are held by military tenure. Neither does the 
ſovereign ſupport any expence of juſtice; he decides 
all diſputes throughout his ſtates gratis; as each juriſ- 
diction hkewtte does im its reſpective diſtricts. An ap- 
peal is from theſe individual tribunals to the lord para- 
mount. 

The beſt education among the Tartars goes not be- 
yond learning to read and write. But though the 
education of the mirzas is neglected, they are eminent 
for their eaſy politeneſs. This is the effect of their fa- 
miliar habirs of living with their princes, without ever 
failing to pay them a proper reſpect. 

The Tartars are ſo little attentive to the natural pro- 
ductions of their country, that they even neglect, by 
digging, to appropriate the mines of Tchadir-Dague 
to thetr own uſes. It may be preſumed, the Cham 
would not remain inſenſible to. the acquiſition of 1ts 
riches, if the fear of exciting the avarice of the Porte 
had not made him prefer inaction to labour, the fruits 
of which he would not be ſuffered to enjoy. The dan- 
ger of ſeeing this gold tranfplanted ro Conſtantinople 
is not the only one which a Cham of the Tartars would 
be expoſed to in working the mines he poſſeſſes. For- 
ced to invite miners and other artiſts to direct the pro- 
ceedings, he muſt have introduced inte Crimea the 
courges of prohibition ; and the Tartar monarchs have 


| ſacrificed their own. intereſt to the public tranquillity. 


Accuſtomed to an exiſtence, the pleaſures of which 
appertain more to the produce of the ſoil, than the 
pomp impriſoned in the dark entrails of the earth, the 
Tartars make the free air in which they breathe promote 
their happineſs, and the climate adminiſters to their ne- 
ceſſities and ſatisfactions. | 
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SECTION I. 


edt Climate, Rivers, chief Cities, 
Name, Situation Ext 2455 Se. 4 
HERE are different opinions 7 the 9 
vation of the name o Perſia. According to the 
ent poets, it was derived from Perſeus, the ſon of 
_— any” Danæ but leſs fabulous authors rather 
11 it ＋ corru tion of the word Parthia, and that the 
modern Perſians derive their name from oy 3 

s the Parthians, the ancient inhabitants of the coun- 
tors, The word itſelf implies a horſeman, the Perſians 
_ 4 bg always been famed for their {kill 
anſhip. *© 
8 _ Perſia includes all thoſe countries which were 
anciently celebrated and known by the names of Media, 
Parthia, part of Aſſyria, Hircania, Colchis, Bactria, 
[beria, and Sufiana, 

This extenſive empire lies between the 45th and 
-oth deg. of eaſt longitude ; and 25th and 44th deg. 
of north latitude. It is 1300 miles in length, and 1100 
in breadth, being bounded, on the north, by the Caſ- 

jan Sea, which ſeparates it from Ruſſia; and on the 
north-eaſt by the river Oxus, which divides 1t from 
Uſbec Tartary. The north-weſt boundaries are the 
Daghiſtan mountains, and the mountains of Ararat, 
which divide it from Circaſſian Tartary. India is the 
eaſtern boundary ; the Indian Ocean, and the gulphs of 
Perſia and Ormus, the ſouthern; and Arabia and T ur- 
key the weſtern. Hence it is evident that no country 
in the world is more happily ſituated for commerce, or 
better calculated to become a great maritime power : 
but its natural advantages have always been rendered of 
very little uſe by its unhappy political conſtitution : for 
wherever private property 1s precarious, and the human 
reaſon manacled, the people muſt be miſerable. No- 
ching but liberty, guarded by wholeſome laws, and free- 
dom of thought, under ſalutary reſtrictions, can render 
any people happy. From the remoteſt periods down 
to the preſent time, we find that arbitrary mea- 
ſures have ruined the moſt powerful ſtates, and depo- 
pulated ſome of the fineſt regions in the univerſe, while 
liberty hath rendered countries, leſs happily ſituated, 
opulent and potent. | 

The chief mountains of Perſia are thoſe of Ararat, 
Caucaſus, and Tauris, which have long made a diſtin- 
guiſhed figure in hiſtory. 

There are fewer rivers in this country than in any 
other of ſo vaſt an extent in the world. The only ones 
worth naming, are the Kur and Aras; they both ariſe 
near mount Ararat, and diſcharge themſelves into the 
Caſpian Sca. The weſtern boundary, indeed, is wa- 
tered by the Euphrates and Tigris; and the river Indus 
waſhes the eaſtern part. The ſtream called Oxus does 
not merit the name of a river; and the few other rivu- 
lets are no better than ditches, many of them being the 
greateſt part of the year dry. However, the Perſians 
have ſupplied by art, what they haye been refuſed by 
nature; and by the means of a great variety of canals, 
relervoirs, aqueducts, and other uſeful and ingenious 
contrivances, they ſeldom know the want of wafer. 

The ar and climate in fo extenſive an empire muſt 
neceſſarily be very different, Towards the Daghiſtan 
mountains, which are continually covered with ſnow, 
the air is exceedingly cold : it is very hot in the ſouthern 
parts ö but the midland regions are temperate and pure. 
80 2 bud as it is pronounced by the Perſians, 
x 5 wy UID of the Perfian empire, and 
plea IA * the province of Erahi, is ſituated in a 

a 4 5 defended from the winds by a 
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chain of mountains, which ſurround it at ſeyeral miles 
diſtance. It is twelve miles in circumference, exclu- 
five of the ſuburbs. The form is oval; and though 
the ſtreets are irregular, it certainly merits the name ot 
a magnificent city; though it ſuffered greatly, in point 

of population and ſuperbneſs, by the deyaſtations of 

Kouli Khan, Previous to which time it contained 

18,000 houſes, 500,000 inhabitants, 1,800 caravanſe- 

ras, 160 moſques, 260 public baths, a great number 

of ſuperb palaces, and fine ſquares planted with ſhady 

Trees. | 

The royal palace, with the offices and gardens, 1s 
three miles in circumference. The royal ſquare, or 
meidan, is near a mile long, and about three furlongs 
broad. The fortifications of this city are, however, 
mean and weak, being moſtly made of earth, and the 
moat that ſurounds them is generally drv; ſo that the 
place is but in a defenceleſs ſituation. It is, neverthe- 
leſs, not only the beſt town, but the greateſt mart of 
commerce in Perſia, all the trade of the empire center- 
ing here; beſides the vaſt quantity of goods of all kinds, 
which are brought by merchants of all the oriental na- 
tions, who deal in muſk, ambergris, diamonds, pearls, 
gold, &c. 

The royal ſquare, or great market place, is 700 feet 
long, and 250 broad. The houſes which ſurround it 
are uniform, erected with bricks, and the ſhops vaulted. 
On the fide towards the palace are ſhops belonging to 
the lapidaries, goldſmiths, and druggiſts; oppoſite to 
which are the taverns, eating-houſes, linen-drapers, 
mercers, woollen-drapers, &c. 

A rivulet flows through the meidan, the channel of 
which is of ſtone, by which the water is conveyed to 
two large reſervoirs, that ſupply the greateſt part of 
the city with that uſeful article, by the means at pipes. 
On che banks of this rivulet, and round the market, 
are planted a great number of evergreen trees, which 
greatly reſemble box, and being regularly cut, fo that 
the ſhops appear between them, they add greatly to the 
elegance of the place, 

Here are two covered muſic galleries oppoſite to each 
other, where the city muſicians play every night at ſun- 
ſet, or whenever the Sophi makes his appearance. 

There 1s an inferior market-place, in which all forts 
of merchandize and proviſions are ſold, and the prices 
are allowed to be reaſonable, Meat and fuel, indeed, 
are rather dear, | 8 

Seyeral pieces of cannon, without carriages, are 
planted before the royal palace. This palace conſiſts 
principally of the feſtival-hall, where the Sophi enter: 
tains his nobles on new year's day, and the hall of au- 
dience, where he receives foreign ambaſſadors, hears 
cauſes, and diftributes juſtice. The latter has not on- 
ly a ſpacious court before it, but is in itſelf exceedingly 
ſuperb and elegant. At one end of this hall is a kind 
of alcove, which is ſeparated flom the other part by a 
red callico curtain, which 1s occaſionally drawn up by 
ſilk ſtrings, and reſts upon the capitals of the pillars, 
which, being of wood, are finely carved and gilt, as 
well as the walls. The floor is covered with a carpet 
of a gold and ſilver ground. The ſides are adorned 
with pictures, painted by European maſters, In the 

center is a beautiful fountain, furrounded hy a number 
of gold and ſilver veſſels. In its baſon are ſeen many 
kinds of fruits and flowers floating upon the ſurface of 
the water. There are many other ſpacious apartments 
in the palace, which ſtrangers are not permitted to ſyr- 
vey. Beſides the halls, there are many ſmaller cham- 
bers, cloſets, and galleries; ſome for the entertainment 
of the officers of the court, who are exceedingly nume- 
rous; others for the women. There are many detached 
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offices for the menial ſervants; and a ſanctuary, or 
place of refuge, for debtors and criminals. But it is re- 
markable that almoſt every apartment hath its peculiar 
ſubdiviſion of the ga@len. a | f 

Near the palace is a citadel, well garriſoned, but in- 
differently brtiftecl which contains the treaſures, am- 
munition, arms, and ſtores, belonging to the Sophi. 

At the ſouth end of the royal meidan is a moſque, 
built of white marble, in ſo artful a manner, that the 
eye cannot diſcover where the ſeparate ſtones are ce- 
mented together. There is a large court before it, 
in the center of which is a beautiful fountain. Many 
of the other moſques are remarkable for their elegance 
and grandeur, 

In the principal parts of the town are handſome ta- 
verns and coffee-houſes, where people go for the ſake 
of converſation, and to hear the poets rehearſe their hu- 
morous and ſatirical compoſitions. i 

There are two convents in Iſpahan, the one Spaniſh, 
and the other Italian, which belong to the Auguſtine 
and Carmelite friars. 

Over the Sophi's ſtables is a high tower, built of earth 
and the horns of ſtags, in commemoration of a hunt- 
ing match, in which Shah-Tamar killed 2000 of theſe 
animals, whoſe horns were employed in the building. 
There are many warehouſes in different parts of Iſpa- 
han, which are uſually built three ſtories high, with 
vaults beneath them. 

That quarter of the city inhabited by the Armenians 
is ſuppoſed to contain three thouſand houſes, and twelve 
churches. There is another quarter- inhabited by 
Georgians, who, as well as the Armenians, are Chrit- 
tians, and merchants. The third quarter is the reſi- 
dence of the Gebers, or the deſcendants of the ancient 
Perſians. 

The city of Schamachie, the capital of the province 
of Schirwan, is divided into the north and ſouth city. 
The walls of the former are ſtanding, but are too low 
and weak to be of any ſervice in caſe of a ſiege. Thoſe 
of the latter were demoliſhed by Shah Abbas. The 
ftreets are narrow, the houſes low, and built only of 
earth. The ſhops, bezar, and two capacious ware- 
houſes, are in the ſouth city. The trade chiefly con- 
fiſts of raw and wrought ſilk, callicos, &c. The Muſ- 
covite merchants deal in Ruſſia. leather, furs, copper, 
and tin. The Circaſſian Tartars trade in horſes, boys, 
and women, the latter of whom they often ſteal on the 
Muſcovite frontiers. The Jews likewiſe drive a conſi- 
derable trade here ir. gold, filver, brocade, tapeſtry, 
woollen, filk, and warlike inſtruments. There are 
many colleges here, in which all the branches of orien- 
tal learning are taught. The moſques are large and 
numerous. The country round Iſpahan is fertile and 
pleaſant. | 

The city of Ardebil, though large, has neither wall 
or fortification. It principally conſiſts of five capital 
ſtreets. Every houſe has a garden, or rather orchard, 
full of fruits; and the ſtreets are regularly planted with 
elms, which render them exceedingly beautiful and 

pleaſant. The market place is 300 paces in length, 
and 150 in breadth. It is ſurrounded with ſhops and 
warehouſes, cvery trade having its peculiar quarter. 
Not far diſtant is a moſque of refuge, where criminals 
are protected for a limited time. This is a burial place 
of Iman Sade, a child of their twelve ſaints, When 
the time is expired, the criminal muſt again ſeek his 
ſafety in the grand ſanctuary, or ſepulchre of Sehi, 
which 1s at a ſmall diſtance. At the entrance of the 
city, a little river divides itſelf into two branches ; the 
one paſſes through it, and the other ſurrounds it, Theſe 
ſtreams are ſometimes fo ſwelled by the melting of the 
ſnow from the mountains, that the inhabitants are 
obliged to divert the fury of their currents by means of 
innumerable artificial trenches, or the whole city would 
be overwhelmed by the inundation, 

There 1s a handſome as fabric, built upon arches 
on one ſide of the market place, for the purpoſe of 
vending all valuable commodities, ſuch as jewels, gold, 
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ſilver, brocades, &c. There are three gates in 
building, which lead into three trading ſtrects, that 
covered over, and well furniſhe | 


th 13 
are 


with caravanſers 
— — 5 


ſtore-houſes, and ſhaps. | 

Sulthania, though greatly decayed, was once 
city. It ſtill retains many magnificent buildin 
moſt remarkable of which is a prodigious large mg... 
that contains the ſepulchre of Sultan Mahomet Chee, 
bende, the founder of the city. This moſque hath * 

. . WIE ce 
gates of fine poliſhed ſteel, which equal, in bigneſs, the 
gates of any church in Europe. The Perſians pretend 
that twenty ſtrong men cannot open the largeſt of them 
without diſtinctly pronouncing #2a/# Ai bukſcha | 
ſignifies, open for the ſake of Alt; but on the repitition 
of thoſe words, the hinges become ſo pliant, that a child 
may manage the gate, and ſwing it open with the 
eſt eaſe. The roof of the moſque is of blue and white 
ſtones. The tomb of the before- mentioned Sultan i; 
ſurrounded by a grate of poliſhed Indian ſteel, moſt ad. 
mirably wrought. Within the braſs rails, which ſepa. 
rate it from the reſt of the moſque, there are ſeverg 
books written in Arabic characters of three inches in 
length, with alternate lines of black and gold. The 
books themſelves are near a yard ſquare. The Holl. 
tein ambaſſadors, when in Perſia, procured ſome leaves 
of them, which are now in the Duke of Holſtein's libra. 
ry, and contain a paraphraſe upon the koran, At the 
entrance of the moſque 1s a beautiful fountain, The 
tower, which is of an octagonal form, is ſurrounded 
eight other towers. Upon the whole, it is a ſtructure 
which aſtoniſnes the imagination, ang gratifies the cy. 
rioſity. 

There are many other fine moſques in the city, par- 
ticularly one founded by Shah Iſmael, which has a 
round tower over the gate; and the court is embcllithed 
by a magnificent pyramid, ſurrounded by eight elegant 
marble pillars. Near the moſque are the ruins of a 
triumphal arch, built of free-ſtone. 

The city of Caſwin, the ancient Arſatia, is the prin- 
cipal city of the province of Erak, which was originally 
the celebrated Parthia. It contains about 100,000 in- 
habitants, yet hath neither wall or fortification. lts 
circumference is about a German league, and its ſitua- 
tion in a ſandy plain. The houſes are plainly built of 
brick, but are neat and well furniſhed. The ftreets are 
not paved, and conſequently duſty. The inhabitants 
are ſupplied with water from a neighbouring mountain, 
by the means of pipes. The people ſhelter themſclves 
from the exceſſive heats in vaulted cellars, where they 
likewiſe preſerve ice and ſnow to cool their liquors. 

There is a royal palace near the market place, which 
was erected by Shah Tamas. He, however, after- 


wards removed the regal feat to Tauris. 


a4 noble 
g, the 


great. 


In the common market prodigious quantities of all 
kinds of commodities are ſold. The horſe market 
contains many fine buildings. We cannot omit one 
ſingular circumſtance which is practiſed here. As ſoon 
as the ſhops are ſhut, a great number of proſtitutes 
make their appearance, and ſeat themſelves in rows 
with their faces veiled. The bawd ſtands behind them 
with unlighted candles, When a man makes his ap- 
pearance at any of the rows, the bawd lights her candle, 
that he may have an opportunity of examining which 
face he likes; when he has pitched upon one, a bargain 
is made with the bawd, which being concluded, the 
couple retire, This, like other large Perſian cities, 
contains many bagnios, caravanſeras, warehouſes, &c. 

The city of Kom, which, by Ptolemy, was called 
Gurianas, has loſt much of its ancient ſplendour : the 
walls are in ruins, but indicate its former importance. 
Its principal trade at preſent is in a much admired 
earthen ware, and ſword blades, which are deemed the 
beſt in the whole empire. 

Katſchan, one of the fineſt cities in Perſia, is ſituated 
in the midſt of a fine fertile plain; the houſes in general 
being handſome, and the public ſtructures ſuperior 10 
thoſe of any onher city, The country about it 5 ſo 


2 Which | 


There is a 
beautiful garden behind it, and another oppoſite to it. 


fruitful, 
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ASIA-] ſt inhabitants live luxuri 
b ery pooreſt inhabi 
fruigful, that = is ing populous, not only from 
ouſly. The 3 of natives, but from the vaſt influx 
the great nu Aock thither from all parts, particu- 
{ foreigners, who flo c 
f | from India, to carry on trade, The walls and for- 
192855 are made of a kind of E . ar 
i d garden here, in the midſt of Whic 
So 3 balace, reputed to have a thouſand doors 
ws windows. The greateſt inconveniency in Katſchan, 
= the want of water, as they have not any but what is ill 
ick, and muddy, ; 
. = of Reſched is the capital of the province of 
Ghilan, which is one of the moſt fertile, rich, and 
leaſant provinces in all Perſia : it is large and populous, 
. has not the leaſt fortification, The ſtreets are 
agreeable, and planted with trees ; but the houſes in 
cneral are meaner than thoſe of any other city in the 
empire; they are all covered with tiles or ſlates, The 
market place is capacious, and contains many good 
ſhops ; and all the neceſſaries of life are exceedingly 
71. city of Derbent is about three miles in length, 
and near five hundred paces in breadth. The caſtle 
and wall are five feet thick, and it is ſuppoſed they were 
built by Alexander the Great, They appear to be built 
with free-ſtone, but, in reality, are a compoſition of 
pounded muſcle ſhells, which being moulded into the 
form of bricks, are ſo excellently cemented together, 
that the whole compoſition is now harder than any mar- 
ble. A garriſon of five hundred ſoldiers 1s kept here, 
About two hundred miles to the ſouthward of Iſpa- 
han is Schiras, a place of conſiderable trade, The 
wines made here are the beſt in Perſia; the fruits and 
flowers are incomparable ; and the ſurrounding countr 
is a perfect paradiſe ; but only about four thouſand of 
the houſes are at preſent inhabited. It is the capital of 
Pars, the ancient Perſia ; and its college for the ſtudy 
of oriental literature is one of the beſt in Perſia, Tho 
the ſtreets 0 narrow, the buildings in general are ſu- 
perb and elegant, and the moſques are innumerable. 
Moſt of the European nations, particularly the Eng- 
liſn, have eſtabliſned factories at Gombroon, by the 
means of which they carry on trade with the Perſians, 
Turks, Tartars, Arabians, Armenians, Banyans, &c. 
The Engliſh factory at Gombroon is cloſe to the ſea, 
at _ diſtance from the Dutch, which is a convenient 
and elegant building. Great profits ariſe to both the 
ks for freightage; for as the natives have no 
ips, their goods are carried in Engliſh and Dutch 
bottoms, to Surat, and other Indian marts. The 
principal commodities are a variety of wines, almonds, 
_ dates, ginger, piſtachio nuts, ſilks, carpets, 
eather, ammoniac, aſſafœtida, tragacanth, with many 
other gums, drugs, &c. the principal of which articles 
being the produce of Carmania, are brought to Gom- 
wa in caravans. The companies pay no cuſtom, 
ut, at certain times, give preſents to the Shahbinder, 
or principal Perſian officer, to prevent his being trou- 
bleſome. The Engliſh have an agent at Iſpahan, who 
recerves one third of the company's profits, the chief at 
eggs) one third, and the reſt of the factors the other 
ird. ere are three iſlands near Gombroon ; Or- 
pigs Bahara, and Queſmo. The former is fituated at 
ee 3 Fug the Perſian Gulph, is totally barren, de- 
d ot freſn water, but produces excellent white ſalt, 
2 quantities of black ſhining ſand. The Iſland 
9 Ons 1 8 for its pearl fiſheries, which 
ended with great profits. Queſmo is a fruitful 
pieaſant, and populous iſland. i 
In the Iſland of Weytoy, in the Caſpian Sea, are 
ſprings of bl f £ : 
— 'S ot black or dark grey naptha, a kind of unctu- 
8 OM mineral. The ſprings foment and boil higheſt 
oy e weather is thick and hazy. The naptha often 
in re at the furnace, forms a flaming rivulet, and 
ns its flames till it gets to an aſtoniſhing diſtance 
from the ſhore I fi . , 
about dete fc n fine weather the ſprings boil up to 


cloſes the mouth of the ſpring, and ſometimes 


in doing which it often hardens till it | 
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Juite covers it up, forming a hillock upon it, But the 

pring is no ſooner oppoſed and obſtructed in one place, 
than it warks its way under ground to another, where 
it breaks out with redoubled violence, The mouths 
of the ſprings are about ten feet in diameter, or more, 
when they have been long open. The poor people uſe 
the naptha as oil in their lamps, and often to boil their 
proviſions, but it gives the food a diſagreeable taſte, 
and is, indeed, in itſelf, very diſguſting to the ſmell, 
This occaſians the iſland not to be inhabited at any time, 
except when the people are gathering naptha. 

A peculiar kind of thin white naptha, found in the 
peninſula of Apcheron, is drank by the Perſians as a 
cordial, and uſed externally as a medicine. It is pur- 
chaſed by the Indian merchants, and, being properly 
prepared, forms the maſt beautiful and durable varniſh 
in the univerſe, 

The temple of the Gebers, or Gaurs, who are the 
worſhippers of fire, is about ten miles from Baku, a 
city on the Caſpian Sea, near which there are mines of 
ſulphur. The earth, for two miles round, has been 
long famous for its ſingular qualities ; for on paring off 
the ſurface of the earth in any part of that extent, to the 
depth of two or three inches, and touching the unco- 
vered part with a red hot coal, it immediately takes 
fire, Though the flame makes the ſoil hot, it does not 
conſume it, or injure any thing near it, If a hollow 
cane, or any other tube, though made of the ſlighteſt 
mater1als, be put a few inches into the ground, and the 
top of it be touched with fire, the flame will inſtantly 
burſt out, which will burn exceedingly clear, without 
conſuming the cane or tube, Thus the inhabitants of 
theſe parts kindle a fire, and dreſs their food, without 
expence : for their houſes conſiſt only of a ground floor, 
which 1s not paved; ſo that when they want to dreſs 
any food, they run three or four canes into the ground, 
and, having kindled a fire, they put on the pot, The 
flame may be extinguiſhed in the ſame manner that ſpi- 
rits of wine are. This flame ſmells ſulphureouſly, like 
naptha, but is not quite ſo offenſive; and the more 
ſtrong the ground, the more ſtrong and clear is the 
flame. 

On the borders of the Caſpian Sea the ſoil is rather 
unfruitful; but to the ſouthward of Mount Taurus the 
natural fertility of the ground 1s aſtoniſhing : the corn, 
which is brought to perfection with very little trouble, 
is admirable. They make excellent wine of grapes, 
which are the ſpontaneous productions of thoſe parts. 
The other fruits are delicious, and the face of the coun- 
try teems with all the luxuries of life, 

The oil of this country 1s excellent, as are the drugs, 
particularly ſenna and rhubarb. The cucumbers, dates, 
oranges, piſtachio nuts, melons, and all kinds of what 
Europeans call garden vegetables, are not ta be ex- 
celled, 

Like the Chineſe, the Perſians deem gardening one 
of the moſt important ſciences, and ſpare neither pains 
or expence to render their encloſed grounds beautiful, 
as well as uſeful. 

The Perſians do not introduce flowers into their gar- 
dens, as the Europeans do ; theſe are the ſpontaneous 
productions of the fields; but the gardens are filled 
with plantations of the moſt excellent fruit trees. Their 
walks are curiouſly laid out, and ſet on both ſides with 
tzinnar trees, a ſpecies of poplar not known in Europe : 
it grows to the height of a pine, bears a fruit reſemblin 
the cheſnut, and has broad leaves like thoſe of the vine. 
Of the wood the Perſians make their doors and window 
ſhutters, as it is brown, ſmooth, finely veined, and 
much more beautiful than the fineſt walnut-tree, 
Their fountains are deemed the fineſt ornaments of their 
gardens. : 

There is much art diſplayed in the arrangement, 
culture and ornaments of the emperor's garden near 
the city of Iſpahan, called Fyarback. It is exactly 
ſquare, being half a league each way, and is divided at 
right angles by the river Senderuth, Towards the 
ſouth there is a mount finely planted with trees, which 
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form ſeveral beautiful walks; on each ſide are prect- 
pices made by cutting the rock, and from the top ſe- 
veral ſtreams of water fall into baſons at the bottom, 
and form a variety of artificial caſcades. There are 
baſons and fountains in every walk, but they all differ 
from each other in appearance, and ſpout out the water 
in various directions. 

In the middle of the garden there is a very large 
baſon, into which all the ſeveral ſtreams diſembogue 
themſelves, and from which a column of water is thrown 
up to the height of 40 feet. The baſon 15 ſquare, and 
at each corner there is a large pavilion, containing ſe- 
veral fine apartments, adorned with beautiful carving 
and gilding. This garden is not only planted with all 
the ſpecies of fruit-trees in Perſia, but with many from 
Turkey and India, which were procured at a great ex- 
pence for that purpole by Shah Abbas; among which 
is a peculiar kind of vine, the grapes whereof are as 
large as a walnut; they contain no ſtone, and taſte 
moſt deliciouſly. There are 110 gardeners to take care 
of this garden; that is, ten maſter gardeners, and ten 
others under each of them. They are ſuffered to let 
any perſon ſce the garden for four kaſbekies, or two- 
pence a piece, who are allowed to eat what fruit they 
pleaſe, but to carry none away. 

There are ſummer-houſes in moſt gardens, contain- 
ing four apartments, ſuitable to the four winds ; and it 
frequently happens that the ſummecr-houſes are far ſu- 
perior to the dwelling-houſes, both with reſpect to the 
architecture and furniture. 

The ſuperabundant number of mulberry-trees in 
Perſia enables the natives to feed innumerable quanti— 
ties of filk-worms, which produce ſome of the moſt 
excellent ſilk in the univerſe, 

Wild cheinut, turpentine and almond trees abound 
here, as do the willow and fir trees, Many provinces 
produce trees which bear thoſe gall nuts that are uſed 
in dying. There are gum, maſtic, and incenſe trees; 
the latter, which are found in Carmania, reſemble the 
pear tree. The plantain trees are ſuppoled to prevent 
the plague from viſiting places, where they are found in 
abundance ; and it is aſſerted by the Perſians, that at 
Iſpahan, where the plague was formerly frequent, no 
contagion hath happened ſince the gardens and public 
walks of that city were planted with theſe trees. The 
manna trees are of various forts : the beſt yellow is 
found in Nichapour and part of Bactria. 

They have plenty of tobacco about Hammadan and 
Suſa; and the Perſian poppy is deemed the fineſt in the 
univerſe. The roots and fallading are better taſted, 
and leſs liable to create wind in the ſtomach, than thoſe 
of any other country. 

In Choraſſan they have rhubarb, which is in high 
eſtimation, though it muſt be confeſſed that it is infe- 
rior to that brought from Tartary. Here is plenty of 
ſena, nux-vomica, caſſia, gum-ammoniac, aſſafcœtida, 
&c. Aſſafcœtida is common in all the eaſtern coun- 
tries, being uſed in ragouts, ſauces, ſoups, &c, It is 
allowed to have the ſtrongeſt odour of any thing in the 
univerſe ; whatever veſſel it is put in it always retains 
the ſcent, and all the goods in any ſhip in which aſſa- 
feetida is packed up are more or leſs impregnated with 
the effluvia. 

Here are two kinds of mummy: one is a natural 
production, which diſtils from a rock, and the other is 
taken from embalmed bodies. It is an admirable me- 
dicine in the cure of wounds, bruiſes, &c. 

Galbanum and the cotton tree are very common, but 
there is another tree which produces a very fine cotton, 
or rather a ſilk. 

European fruits in general abound in great perfection 
in Perſia, particularly peaches, apricots and nectrines, 
ſome of which weigh eighteen or twenty ounces. 

The pomegranates, apples and pears, which grow in 
Iberia, are very fine, as are the dates of Carmania, 
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The fruits af Perſia would equal, if not excel, the A 
of Furope, if the natives knew any thing of orafting 
and inoculation. e 

Salt ſulphur, allum and falt-petre are here produced 
by ſpontaneous nature. There are large quarries of 
black, white, red and mixed marble, 

The Perſian horſes are the moſt beautiful of the Ft 
though not deemed ſo ſwift as the Arabian. The aff. 
are of two ſorts: the native afles, which are dull, heavy 
and ſtupid, and the Arabian breed, which are beautify] 
docile, and in high eſtimation for the ſaddle. 

They have alto mules, oxen, buffilos, and thre. 
ſorts of camels, viz. the ſmall, large and ſwiſt: the 
latter can trot exceeding faſt. The large camels can 
carry 1200 or 1300 weight: they are not beaten, bur 
managed by the voice, the driver ſinging a kind ot 
ſong, and the camel proceeding faſter or lower accord. 
ing to the modulation of the voice. 

Oxen ere uſed in ploughing, but beef is ſeldom 
eaten. Hops are ſcarce; ſheep and deer plenty: and 
wild beaſts, ſuch as lions, leopards, bears, typers, &e. 
very numerous, particularly in Hyrcania. The jackalz 
dig graves, and tear up the dead bodies, being excced- 
ing fond of the fleſh. | 
There is the ſame variety, but not the ſame abund. 
ance of fowis in Perſia as in Europe, excepting pigeons, 
there being above 3000 pigeon-houſes in Iſpahan and 
its neighbourhood. The reaſon of ſuch a number of 
pigeons being kept is on account of their dung, which 
the Perſians deem the beſt manure for their melons, of 
which they are fo fond, 

Martlets and the noura are taught to ſpeak like 
parrots. The nightingale 1s heard all the year round, 


though it ſings fineſt in ſpring: but the principal bird 
is the pelican, which has a beak near twenty inches in 
length, a head too large in proportion to the body, and 
feathers as ſoft and white as thoſe of a gooſe. It uſually 
reſts its long beak upon its back: its foad is fiſh, in 
the catching of which it ſhews great dexterity, 

There are a great number of birds of prey, which are 
taught to fly at other game, the Perſians being great 
lovers of falconry, 

Freſh water fiſh are not plenty on account of the great 
ſcarcity of rivers: but they have ſea fiſh in very great 
abundance. 

In Carmania there is a natural rarity called the wind- 
poiſoning-flower, which, it is ſaid, infects the ab. 
There is another ſhrub called aſſes poiſon, becauic 
when it is eaten by thoſe animals it proves mortal. 

Ihe bezaar ſtone is taken from goats both wild and 
tame, whicli feed near the Perfian gulph, and is of great 
value. There are ſwarms of land locuſts, but they are 
devoured by the water locuſts, which are their natural 
enemies, 

At ſome diſtance from Iſpahan is a river, which falls 
into a beautiful baſon through a range of rocks, and 


appears like a lake covered with rocks and mountains. 


SSC TON 


P erſons, Dreſs, Cuſtoms, Manners, Diſpofitions, Di 
ver ſions, Arts, Manu factures, Habitations, Laugudge, 
Marriage and Funeral Ceremonies. 


HE Perſians of both ſcxes are in general hand- 

ſome, the men being fond of Circaſſian woe? 
The men ſhave their heads, but ſome allow theilt 
beards to reach up to their temples. The religiouè, 
however, wear long beards. All the men, except 
grandees, wear caps, which are pretty high, and gr 
thered at the top; but thoſe of quality wear magniit- 


cent turbans. As they make it an univerſal rule to 


keep their heads exceeding warm, ſo they never tabs 
off either caps or turbans even to monarchs. 2 
84 * 
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| the oranges of Hyrcania, and the onions of Bactria: Their mode of falutation is by inclining the 

# ,- wheat and barley are exceeding good, and the rice and putting the right hand to the breaſt. 1 
# »  "1verfally admued; but oats and rye are exceeding | Their favourite colour is red, which they adm:re 5 
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called peg © ſhirts next to the ſkin, that are 

They by ſhort coats or veſts, which they girt with a 
covered « 64 veſt reaches only to the knees, . large pair 
ſaſh : as ers ſupplies the place of breeches. Cloth 
22 re joined to the drawers, and ſlippers with 
ſtockings 87 ] orn inſtead of ſhoes. The materials 


high heels are in are, however, expenſive, as they 
* 1 2 "furs, cotton, muſlin, &c. plain, or 
0 


: with gold and ſilver. They often wear 
N 3 and always daggers in their 
The dreſs of the women differs very little from 
he men, and is rather coſtly. They, hewever, 
l wth what beauty they have by paint and waſhes. 
The laws of the Perſians permit them to marry four 
ves, and to keep as many concubines as they pleaſe. 
ok it is the cuſtom of the country for the men to con- 
ider the women as mere ſlaves. They may, indeed, 
if they pleaſe, marry for life, or for any determinate 
5 The higher rank of women are abſolute priſoners, 
and the lower abſolute drudges; for they are 2 to 
till che land, plant the rice, and do every kind o field 
as well as domeſtic work, while their huſbands go to 
market, ſaunter about, or ſmoke their pipes. 

The Perſians are in general pretty temperate. They 
uſe coffee in the morning, and dine on milk and fruit, 
particularly melons, of which they are exceeding 
fond. Their chief meal is ſupper, which confiſts of 
pilau, and boiled rice and fowls or mutton. As they 
eſteem it an abomination to cut bread, or any kind 
of meat, after it is dreſſed, their food is fo prepared, 
that they can divide or ſeparate it with their fingers, and 
is ſerved in a variety of ſmall diſhes. 

If the lower claſs of people are baſhfui and ſhy, the 
better ſort are polite and hoſpitable. The great num- 
ber of caravanſeras in this country may be adduced as 
2 proof of the hoſpitality of the people. A caravanſera 
is a large ſquare building, with a ſpacious court in the 
middle: the building itſelf contains a great number of 
chambers ſor the accommodation of traveilers, and ſta- 
bles for their horſes. As there are not any inns in the 
eaſtern countries, caravanſeras are exceedingly conve- 
nieat, though nothing but ſhelter is to be obtained in 
them. A poor family uſually reſides in each, to clean 
the Le and ſtables, and to give proper directions to 
travellers. 

The Perſians have a variety of diverſions. A late 
Engliſh traveller mentions, that he ſaw many grey- 
hounds, and ſeveral hawks, who were trained to fly at, 
and purſue, antelopes, in this manner : The hawks fly 
round the head of the antelope, and retard its velocity, 
till the hound ſeizes it; otherwiſe it could not be taken; 
for the antelope is much ſwifter than any hound in the 
wuverſe, The method of training hawks to fly at an- 
telopes is thus executed: they ſtuff the ſkins of thoſe 
animals, and feed the hawks between their horns ; hence 
they are accuſtomed to fly towards, and hover round 
the heads of thoſe animals. The Tartars train hawks 
in the ſame manner to fly at wolves and foxes. 

In many provinces, during the hot weather, the ta- 
rantula drops its venom upon the ſkin, which imme- 
diately penetrates, and occaſions the moſt dreadful 
ems to appear; to remedy which, the patient is 
obliged to drink a great quantity of new milk; and af- 
nj wy being put into a tray, faſtened by ropes fixed 
to tour pieces of wood, and ſwung about with great 
venemence, a nauſea enſues, which carries off the 


diſorder, 


The following amuſement is common in Iſpahan. In 
os ſpacious place a pole is fixed in the ground, on 
oy top of which they put an apple, a melon, or a 
22 containing money; they then ride up and 
aj, and ſhoot at it on full gallop; if any of the mo- 

ey falls, it belongs to the ſervants ; and the winner is 
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Another amuſement is cricket on foot and on horſe- 


back. They are fond of baiting wild beaſts, encou- 
raging mimics, jugglers, rope-dancers, &c. With 
reſpect to hawking, hunting, and Cn nec, they 
equal moſt nations, and exceed all, at preſent, in 
archery. They throw the javelin with great dexterity, 
and are tolerably expert in the uſe of fire- arms. 

The Perſians are hoſpitable ahd polite, do all they 
can to oblige, and always, enden al e ſtrangers in the 
beſt manner. They are, however, taxed with diſſimu- 
tation and inſincerity, and not without ſome reaſon. 

They are uncommonly fond of tobacco, particularly 
that from America, which they ſmoke in great quanti- 
ties. In ſmoking they uſe a glaſs decanter, called a 
callaan, filled about three parts with water; The to- 
bacco is rolled up like a ball, and put into a ſmall ſil- 
ver veſſel like a tea-cup, to which a tube is faſtened that 
reaches almoſt to the bottom of the watet; another 
tube being fixed above the water to the neck of the 
veſſel, the ſmoak is drawn through the water, by which 
means it becomes cool and pleaſant. 

In Perſia there is a cuſtom which, to an European. 
traveller, may appear exceedingly diſagreeable ; that 
is, if he gives an entertainment to any capital perſon of 
the country, he is obliged to provide a great quantity 
of ſweetmeats; not ſo much to entertain the maſter, as 
to diſtribute among the ſervants. 

Superſtition prevails in Perſia to an extreme : the 
twiſting of the ee the hands laid acroſs, the fin- 
gers interchanged, and other particular geſtures of the 
body, they fancy are full of magic power. Meteors, 
or what are commonly called falling ſtars, they ſup- 
poſe to be blows of angels upon the heads of * 
Cats they venerate, but dogs are held in great diſeſteem. 
Sneezing is a good omen, but yawning a bad one. 
Nay, a perſon who was ſent. for by one of the empe- 
rors, fancying his life in danger, aſſured an Engliſh tra- 


veller, that his fate depended upon the repetition of a. 


certain prayer, when he came into the preſence of the 


Shah: „“ For,” faid he, © if I repeat it perfectly, 1 


ſhall eſcape with my life: but if I ſhould happen to 
omit a ſingle ſyllable, or eyen 3 a word im- 
properly, I ſhall certainly be a dead man.“ 


The Perſians were once celebrated for their poetic 


genius. They are {till fond of verſe, and their wri- 
tings upon love are delicate, and the ſentiments they in- 
culcate refined. Their poctry has generally a moral 
turn; and their elegies and paſtorals uſually inſinuate, 


that though their law permits them to marry four wives, 
yet reaſon ſhould confine them to one: that the enjoy-, 


ment of a beloved woman is a virtue, becauſe natural; 
but that celibacy is a vice, becauſe it operates againſt 
the grand atlive principle of nature, which is to increaſe 
the human ſpecies. There the poets have more ſenſe 
than the prieſts, and the lower claſs of people are greater 
philoſophers than the legiſlators. The Perſians, indeed, 
think poetry the moſt ſublime ſcience, and ſmoking to= 
bacco the moſt rational amuſement. If they are con- 
demned to die, they chear themſelves with a couplet, 
and then meet their fate without the leaſt fear ; and 
when the ſmoking of tobacco hath been prohibited by 
the emperors, many Perſians have left their country, 
and ſettled in foreign parts, ſooner than be deprived of 
this ſomniferous pleaſure. 

There is ſome fancy in the dances of the Perſians, 
but their muſic is intolerable, at leaſt to an European 
car. After the muſic is finiſhed at any entertainment, 
the principal muſician preſents an orange to the com- 
pany, which is a civil indication of his expecting a 
handſome gratuity for himſelf and band. At theſe en- 
tertainments the company uſually drink ſtrong liquors 
in tea- cups, till they are quite intoxicated, cach having 
a plate of ſweetmeats beſore them. | 
They do not embarraſs themſelves with the concerns 
of futurity, are fond of enjoying the preſent minute, and 
truſt entirely to Providence fr all that is to enſue, 
Their genius is . penetrating, . and their fancy lively. 
Their capacity is great for arts, ſciences,” war, and 
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mechanical employments; but their profuſeneſs, luxu- 


ry, and indolence, counteract their natural abilities; 
and the unfortunate policy of their rulers is a great bar 
to every thing uſeful and liberal, and militates _— 
every propenſity to improvement. 1 heir gold and ſil- 
yer laces are admirable, and preſerve their luſtre long. 
They underſtand pottery tolerably, make | good porce- 
lain, and are famed for their ſkill in china rivetting. 
They are acquainted with the glaſs manufactory, but 
not ſo well as to be able to make looking: glaſſcs. 

The principal manufactures of the country are ſilks, 
ſattins, tabbies, taffaties, bi ocades, gold and ſilver 
tiſſues, &c. which are admired all over the world, the 
workmanſhip being excellent, and the figures lively: 
but the latter, indeed, are uſually out of proportion, 
as the Perſians know very little of drawing, and nothing 
at all of perſpective; the excellency of their colours, 
therefore, admits of their being admirable dyers, though 
they are but bad painters. They uſually deſign in pro- 
file, as they are very unſucceſsful in drawing full faces, 
or front figures. They have neither modellers, ſtatua- 
ries, or engravers, which, as well as the inſufficiency 
of their painters, may be owing to fome rigid religious 
tenets, that prohibit the artificial imitation of any living 
creature. They are perfectly well ſkilled in varniſhing, 
and their turners and joiners are tolerable; bur their 
carpenters are very indifferent artiſts, which 1s owing to 
the great ſcarcity of timber throughout the whole empire. 

As they have no lockſmiths, the locks to their fire- 
arms are purchaſed of the Europeans. The barrels 
they make excceding ſtrong, but the ſtocks are ill con- 
trived. They uſe neither braſs, iron, or pewter, in 
their kitchens, all their culinary utenſils being copper, 
well tinned ; their braziers and tinmen being very good 
workmen, | 

As they cannot make looking-glaſſes, their cutlers, 
who are excellent mechanics, make ſteel mirrors, which 
ſupply the deficiency. Their {word and ſabre blades 
cannot be excelled. Their knives, razors, ſciſſars, 
&c. merit commendation. 

As the Perſians value themſelves upon uſing the 
bow, the bow-makers take infinite pains in making that 
weapon as ſtrong and as elegant as poſſible. The ma- 
terials are wood or horn, bound round with ſinews, and 
ſtrung with twiſted filk. The quivers are made of lea- 
ther, finely embroidered with ſilk, gold and ſilver twiſt, 


&c. The leather is exactly the fame as that which in 


Europe is called Turkey leather, 

The taylors fit their cloaths as well, and ſew much 
neater than the European taylors. Many of them work 
flowers upon garments, carpets, cuſhions, and cur- 
tains, in an admirable manner. The excellency of the 
Perſian garments conſiſts in their being light, airy, and 
ſhort : their dreſs conſequently does not impede their 
natural activity, nor give them that air of indolence and 
effeminacy, of which the long flowing robe of the 
Turks are productive. 

They underſtand embroidery on cloth, ſilk, or lea- 
ther; ſo that their ſaddles are not only ſuperior to any 
in the univerſe, with reſpe& to the workmanſhip in ge- 
neral, but the embroidery and ſtitching in particular, 
The ſtirrups are ſhort, but very beautiful. 

They are exceedingly fond of all kinds of ornaments 
made of jewels, ſuch as little coronets, plumes in imi- 
tation of feathers, and knots reſembling flowers for the 
heads. In ſome provinces they wear a ring through 
the noſtrils, ſer with a variety of ſtones: ard many 
young ladies adorn themſelves with a ſplendid necklace 
of diamonds and rubies, which is ſuſpehded hy two gold 
rings that are run through the ears. Their arms are 
decorated with bracelets of jewels or pearls, or with lit- 
tle manacles ſet with precious tones where they ſhut. 
Their necklaces fall into the boſom, and have a little 

old box, containing muſk or amber, hanging to them. 


All, who are able, load their fingers with rings. The 


lapidaries poliſh the ſtones in a tolerable manner, but 
the jewellers ſet them very aukwardly: nor are the gold 
and {ilverinuths better workmen, 
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The Perſians, in general, Conſider the matter 
than the manner of every article, and value it ar 
intrinſic worth, more than for the beauty of the wn 1 
manſhip, which renders their artiſts very careleſ — 
making improvements. They are fond of watches bi 
not one of their mechanics know how to make bs n 
to mend 4 watch. They admire printing, yet "ads 
attempt to introduce that art into their country, Lahe 
they confeſs its utility as often as they mention it Fo, 
work in a ſhop, or have a ſhop-board ; but the #74 
rality of artificers and tradeſmen go to the * - 
thoſe who have occaſion to employ them, and fit 14, 
the ground, or do their work in any other poſture wh h 
is moſt ſuitable to the buſineſs they are upon. : 

Their gold wire-drawers are good artiſts and d 
tanners excellent, not only at tanning leather, but ha. 
green, which is made of the rump of an afs. Sale ang 
gall ſerves them for all the purpoſes of tanning, bark 
being unneceſſary on account of the dryneſs of the Air 

The brick-makers mix the clay. with chopped ſtray 
and then make the bricks in wooden moulds, of eight 
inches long, fix broad, and two and a half thick. The 
then dry them ſingly for three hours, and aſterwards to. 
gether for a much longer ſpace. Theſe bricks are dried 
in the fun; but thoſe which they dry with fire are much 
larger, and are likewiſe made in moulds, the compoſi- 
tion being two parts clay, and one of aſhes; and the 
kiln in which they are dried is uſually about twenty. 
ſeven cubirs in height. 

Mechanics are reſpected in Perſia, but metchants are 
placed on a footing with perſons of rank. 

From the great ſcarcity of timber in Perſia, it is 
not to be wondered that, in their buildings, ſcarce any 
thing is made of wood, except the doors and ſaſhes. 

The houſes in general conſiſt only of a ground for, 
the bottom being earth or cement, though ſome are 
paved, and the roofs flat, as they are exceedingly fond 
of enjoying the ſerenity of the evening on the tops of 
their houſes, which are uſually firuated in the midſt of 
pleaſant gardens, and excluded from public view by 
high walls. If the maſter has occaſion to tranſact any 
buſineſs, he does not introduce a ſtranger into his 
houſe, but ſettles the affair in hand under the piazza in 
the front of it; for no Perſian houſe is without ſuch a 
Piazza. | | 

In moſt houſes is a hall of entertainment, which is 
always arched or vaulted, and conſequently forms a 
dome; and, indeed, no country in the world has fv 
many ſtately domes, belonging both to public and pri- 
vate buildings, as Perſia. Several doors open into this 
hall, which, in hot weather, are all ſet open, in order, 
as much as poſſible, to draw the air, and increaſe the 
velocity of its circulation. The walls are built wich 
bricks; the roofs are ſurrounded either with à wall or 
baluſtrades; and the Perſians not only take the dir on 
them when the evenings are fine, but frequent!y carry 
up mattraſſes, and lie there all night. The kitchens 
and offices are detached from the habitations. The 
fire-place conſiſts of a hole in the earth, where a char- 
coal fire being kindled, a kind of table, covered with a 
carpet, is put over it: beneath this the Per ſians ſome- 
times put their legs to warm them. The ſfmnoak is car- 
ried away under ground through pipes, as there ate very 
few chimnies in the whole country. The doors aſs 
ſraall and inconvenient, and are hung on without hinges, 
being faſtened cither by wooden bolts, a kind of wooden 
locks, or real locks, which are purchaſed of the Eu- 
ropcaus. | 

The Pei ſians go early to reſt. Their beds, which 
conſiſt only of a couple of cotton quilts, are placed in 
the day-time in niches. At night one of theſe quilts 1 
folded double, and laid upon the carpet (for no perlen 
in Perſia is without a carpet) and the other is uſed for a 
covering. They are likewiſe accommodated with 2 Jit- 
tle ſquare pillow. They only throw off their upper 
garment, ſo that they are ſoon dreſſed and undrefied. | 
They have little befides in their apartments, except {0- 


fas or cuſhions to it upon, and pillows to lean —_ 


3 of 


. 1 
; nguage is the polite or Court lan- 
The I _ 3 5 - the learned language, in which 
guage» Mook on ſublime ſubjects are written: but the 
all the is ſpoken in common throughout the empire. 
Pere 3 language they write, they always make uſe 
In w Fr c characters. They write from the right hand 
222 like the Hebrews; and, inſtead of quills, 
eb uſe reeds to make pens of. 
The Perſians make their paper of cotton and ſilł 
and, after it is manufactured, fer a glols upon it 
or. of ſmooth ſtone or ſhell. Their letters of corieſ- 
4 Jence are nicely rolled up, for the paper being very 
_ will not bear folding as the European paper does ; 
r K 


are then fa | 2 
r be or ſome verſes of the koran, which are uſu- 
1 bd] 


ved on the Perſian rings: the impreſſion is 
1 a thickiſh ink, compoſed of galls, gum and 
oy” hay are unacquainted with the art of printing, 
their books are all manuſcripts ; but the writing is be- 
yond deſcription beautiful and correct : they write eight 
different hands, but eſteem that molt in which the ko- 
ran is written; and this hand is called the Neiky. 

The Perſians are very fond of aſtrology, which they 
term the * of e Ty mg? an — * 

ce in their aſtrologers, who are all natives o 0 
_—_ and pretend — be deſcended from the antient 
Magi. They uſe an aſtrolade to find the ſituations of 
the ſtars, and can name the ſigns of the zodiac; but 
they know little of either the terreſtrial or celeſtial 

lobe; and underſtand nothing more of arithmetic 
than the four fundamental] 1 

They obſerve pretty juſtly the eclipſes of the ſun and 
moon, but Sod totes of «ag Their al- 
manacks are an abſurd mixture of aſtronomy and ju- 
dicial aſtrology, fatality and predictions, 

The grand epocha by which they date all events is 
the Hegira, o _ __ ee log 3 which 
took place in July, A. D. 622. ey reckon twenty- 
four — to their day, but do not ſubdivide it into — 
and night as we do. As they begin their weck on Sa- 
turday, Friday is their ſabbath, which they call the 
Day of Aſſembly. Their year begins at the vernal 
equinox: their ſolar and lunar years differ in the ſpace 
* twelve days, becauſe they reckon but twelve moons 
to their lunar year. 

There is eee in the eaſt where phyſicians are 
more eſteemed, or that produces a greater variety of 
phyſical drugs, than Perſia, They are at perpetual 
Pt with the aſtrologers ; for when a phyſician pre- 
cribes a medicine, the patient will not take it till an 
aſtrologer has ed ho ſtars, to fix preciſcly the 
proper time, If the medicine fails of ſucceſs, the phy- 
ſician blames the aſtrologer for making a miſtake in 
his calculation ; and the aſtrologer retorts by accuſing 
the phyſician of adminiſtering what was improper. 

The Perſians are very ignorant in ſurgery; barbers 
being the only ſurgeons, and few of them underſtand 
any ** _ _ letting blood. As bodies are 
never diſſected in Perſia, they can have but little idea 
of the animal ceconomy. The plague ſeldom viſits 
erlia, and the people are generally free from the gout, 
ctatica, ſmall-pox, conſumptions, and apoplexy. The 
diſeaſes to which they are moſt ſubject are fevers, 
dropfies, dyſenteries, cholics, pleuriſies, and the vene- 
2 The mts diſtemper near the Caſpian Sea is 

ellow jaundice, 

The be of Perſia, and particularly thoſe of Iſ- 
pahan, are magnificent and elegant. They are uſually 
round, though ſome few are lquare. The roofs are 
covered with painted tiles; the walls are of a beautiful 
. - of white ſtone; each 1s covered with a dome, -In 
e of the building is a large hall, floored with 
bo * and a capacious baſon to bathe, round which 
Ae partments to dreſs and undreſs in. When the 
1 re ready in the morning, a ſervant goes to the 
= on the top of the building, and blows a horn, 

Sve public notice of the ſame, The men bathe in 


F 
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the morning, and the women in the afternoon. When 
the men have done bathing, the male atrendants all 
withdraw, and are ſucceeded by the females, who are 
appointed to attend the women. No people of any very 
great conſideration, however, go to the public baths, 
as they generally have baths in Heir own houſes. 

Beſides being well rubbed by the attendants at the 
bagnios, the barbers ſhave the men with incredible diſ- 
patch and eaſe, and there cut the nails of their hands 
and feet, chafe the fleſh, and give them a very rough 
pull of both the arms, in order to ſtretch the nerves. 
Bathing is not only enjoined the Perſians by their reli- 
gion, but is particularly conducive to their healch. 

In Perſia they have neither wheel carriages or pa- 
lanquins. The men convey themſelves and their goods 
by the means of camels, horſes, and aſſes: and when 
the women travel, they are put into a kind of ſquare 
boxes, covered over with cloth, which is ſuſpended by 
hoops at the top. Theſe boxes are hung like panniers 
on each ſide of the camels. 

The Perſians are allowed by law to have four wives, 
and as many concubines as they pleaſe, but they ſeldom 
marry any more than one: and it is impoſſible that they 
ſhould ever marry for love, becauſe they never ſee their 
wives till after the contract is ſo firmly made by the pa- 
rents, or friends, that they cannot recede from the 
agreement. The children of concubines and ſlaves in- 
herit equally with the children of wives : theretore there 
is no ſuch thing as baſtardy in Perſia. 

The firſt preliminary of marriage 1s the regiſtering 
the contract before the civil magiſtrates. The bride- 
groom then ſends a rich preſent to the bride. On the 
enſuing evening, he proceeds in grand proceſſion to the 
houſe where the bride reſides, mounted upon a fine 
horſe, richly capariſoned, and attended by a band of 
muſic, By the way the bride meets him attended by 
her friends : ſhe is mounted upon a horſe or camel, and 
veiled ſo as not to be ſeen. The cavalcades having 
Joined each other return together to the houſe of the 
bridegroom. The bride being led to the apartments 
deſig ned for her, the bridegroom ſoon follows, and, for 
the firſt time in his lite, is permitted to ſee her. But 
the Perſians are not under the neceſſity of taking a wife 
for life, as they are allowed, by law, to mairy tor any 
limited time. 

If a man wants to part from his wife through mere 
whim, and chooſes to be divorced from her, though ſhe 
hath not committed any fault, he is obliged to pay the 
dowry contracted for at the marriage. Divorces are 
eaſily obtained, and both are permitted to marry again. 
Boys are of age at thirteen, and conſequently become 
their own maſters, and are legally authoriſed to con- 
tract matrimony, Girls are marriageable when nine 
years old. The eldeſt children are the guardians of the 
reſt; and the eſtates of minors cannot be ſeized for the 
debrs of parents. The effects of thoſe who die inteſ- 
tate are diſtributed by the civil magiſtrate among the 
relations of the deceaſed, according to his diſcretion. 

We ſhall now give ſome account of their treatment 
of the dying and the dead, and particularly of their fu- 
neral rites, 

When a perſon is on the point of expiring, the Per- 
ſians kindle fires on the tops of their houles, which ſerve 
as beacons or ſignals to the neighbours and travelling 
ſtrangers, to offer up their prayers for the paticnt. The 
mollah, or prieſt, being ſent for, he exhorts the ſick 
perſon to repentance, who uſually ſays, taube, or, I 
do repent, The breath is no ſooner out of the body, 
than the ſurviving relations and friends ſet up a terrible 
ſcreaming, and, like the Iriſh, make uſe of many affec- 
tionate expreſſions to the deceaſed, bewailing his 
fate, and declaring their affliction to be paſt remedy. 

After the corpſe is waſhed, it is wrapped in a kind of 
winding ſheet, on which. many paſſages of the Koran 
are ſtamped or written, The coffin is filled with per- 
fumes, ſalt, and lime, | 

At the interment of perſons of diſtinction the horſes, 


turban, and arms of the deceaſed, precede the corpſe. 


There 
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There are no appointed bearers to carry 2 coffin to the 
prave in Perſia, as every one, from religious 3 
makes a point of aſſiſting at funerals. Even the people 


of quality, when they perceive the appearance of a 


burial, will alight from their horſes, and help to 


the corpſe to the ground. The face of the dead 
— 1s Wt kad Mecca, and an arch 1s built on 


that ſide near the grave. 


The relations of the deceaſed carry proviſions to the 


ave for ſeveral days after the burial, and very ſeri- 
ouſly expoſtulate with the defunct on his leaving them. 
They mourn in ragged cloaths, but not in black, 
which is a colour they hate; but their mourning laſts 
only forty days. Widows, e | inconſoleable, as 
they ſeldom marry after they have loſt a hufband' by 
death. | 
The Armenians of 'Julpha. mourn annually at the 
raves of their deceaſed relations and friends. Early 
in the evening the women proceed to the burial places, 
cloathed in white. They kindle - fires with wood and 
coals, which they carry thither for the purpoſe, place 
lighted torches, and burn incenſe on the graves, and pals 
the night in ſad lamentations. A multitude of prieſts, 
dreſſed in black, attend, who repeat a ſet of prayers 


for ſtated gratuities. | 
ER ET ION HE. 
Inſtitutions, Civil, Religious, Political, Military, Se. 
HE. foundation of the civil power in Perſia ſeems 


to be involved in ambiguity. It is ſaid, that af- 
ter the death of Mahomet the impoſtor, two competi- 


tors appeared, and claimed the privilege of ſucceedings* | 


him, not only in ſpiritual matters, but in temporalities: 
theſe were Hali, the huſband of his daughter Fatima, 
and Abubekar, his wife's father. That ſeveral engage- 
ments enſued between the contending parties with va- 
rious ſucceſs. That the death of Abubekar fee med to 

romiſe a ceſſation of hoſtilities, when Omar, one of 
Hamer generals, ſtarted up, and revived the pre- 
tenſions of Abubekar, and had great ſucceſs. Upon 
his death, one of his kinſmen, named Oſman, ſucceed- 
ed him, but dying in the 34th year of the Hegira, Hal: 
became acknowledged by all parties as the ſucceſſor of 
Mahomet ; but, upon his death, the officers of the 
army declared the throne to be void, and the crown 
elective, which militated againſt the intereſt of Hoſſein, 
the ſon of Hali. It is added, that Hoſſein raiſed an 


army to oppoſe Mehiviah, another of Mahomet's ge- 


nerals, whom the officers had elected: that Hoſſein 
was defeated and ſlam, and eleven of his ſons put to 
death, but the twelfth ſon made his eſcape, from whom 


many of the ſucceeding Perſian monarchs have aſſerted | 
chat they were defcended. | | 


With reſpect to religion, the Perſian ſect of Maho- 
metans adopt the principles, and follow the dectrines 
of Hali, as the Turkiſh do the commentaries of Abu- 


bekar, Omar and Oſman, whom the Ottomans deem | 


the genuine ſucceſſors of Mahomet.. 


Theſe ſects are at perpetual variance with, and even 


anathemartize, each other in their prayers. "The Ma- 
hometans term themſelves Muſſelmen, which ſignifies 
faithful : their teners are, to believe there is but one 
God, and that Mahomet is his prophet ; and they are 
ſtrictly enjoined to obſerve corporal purifications, pray- 
ers five times a day, alms, faſting and pilgrimage :.' to 
the above articles he Perſians add, that it is abſolutely 
neceſſary to believe that Hali is the vicar of God. 

The generality of the Mahometans believe in tranſ- 
migration, and many, that no puniſhment can be eter- 
nal. Their paradiſe is certainly ſenſual, though many 
of their doctors of a ſuperior underſtanding are aſham- 

ed of that ſenſuality, and aſſert, that it is only allego- 
rically ſo, and that the prophet ſpoke to the paſſions of 
men, in order to awaken their reaſon, 


They are obliged to waſh their hands as often as they 
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offer up their prayers; for it is one of their principal 
maxims that prayers are not acceptable in heaven * 
ſupplicant's hands are not waſhed before he begins hi 
ejaculations. 5 

The general purification, or waſhing of the whole 
body, is performed previous to a pilgrimage, a faſt C 
ſome extraordinary act of devotion. EVE 
They are taught that they muſt obſerye the folloy 
ing particulars : attention and application, fervener 


faith, modeſty, reverential love, hope, purity of mind 


and purity of body. 

In the performance of their devotions they have f. 
veral ceremonies which muſt not be omitted. The gn. 
plicant muſt turn his face towards Mecca, diveſt bim 
ſelf of ſhoes or ſlippers, and all ornaments, the ' Tx 
or furs of unclean animals, &c. lift up his hands, and 
proſtrate himſelf to the earth. He muſt likewiſe never 
offer up a prayer in any place where there are ſtatues 
images, pictures, xc. N 
Every perſon has a carpet on purpoſe: upon this he 
Kneels down, and ſpreads an alcoran, a beæad,-roll, 3 
comb, a pocket glaſs and an earthen diſh ; then taking 
the glaſs and comb he combs his whiſkers. Their beads 
are 1 in number; the little diſh contains holy 
earth, and is the ſame kind of mold of which the beads 
are made: but when they pray they are not permitted 


to have ſabre, ſword, piſtol, or even money about 


them; as offenſive weapons and worldly pelf they ima- 
gine would render their prayers fruitleſs. bo 

In the Perſian moſques the prieſt rather acts as ma- 
ſter of the ceremonies than as a paſtor, ſor his buſineſs 
is neither to preach or pray, but to Keep order, Al} 
the prayers which are faid in the moſques are taken 
from the general Mahometan liturgy : but evers one 
begins where he thinks proper, and chuſes out what 
prayer he pleaſes, without regarding the reſt of the con- 
gregation ; but then the Perſians repeat their prayers 
ſo low, that they cannot diſturb each other. 

Great as the ſuperſtition of the Perſians may be in 
many reſpects, they worſhip God only, and pray that 
he would increaſe their worldly happineſs, as well as 
immortal felicity, without having recourſe to any ſaint 
as mediator : they do not even requeſt the interceſſion 
either of Mahomet or Hali, though they fo highly r- 
verence them. 

There are two kinds of alms-giving among them, 
viz, legab and voluntary. The legal are tithes, which 
are not given to the prieſts, but applied to chantable 


uſes ; the clergy having fufficient revenues applicd to 


their ſole uſe. The voluntary charities are uſually 
given to the faquirs, or mendicant friars, to be appro- 
priated to relieve inſolvent debtors, diftrefled ſtrangers, 
and to erect and. eſtabliſh works. of a public nature, 
ſuch as caravanſeras, bridges, &c. 


8 
The Perſians have ſeveral faſts: the moſt remark- 


able is that called Ramezan,. from the name of the 


month in which it is held. When the moon. firſt ap- 
pears the cryers every where proclaim it as a ſignal hap- 
pineſs, and a general hymm is ſung to welcome its ap- 
pearance. The ſtreets are illuminated, horns ſounded, 
and a general joy diffuſes itſelf through the whole coun- 
try. The baths being ready, the people waſh and pu- 
rify themſelves, in order to enter upon their devotion. 
The concluſion of the Ramezan is celebrated in the ſame 
manner as the commencement. 

During this grand faſt the people are permitted to cat 
every evening, but they muſt not taſte any thing till te 
public cryers proclaim the order for them ſo to do: they 
are then allowed to eat ſweetmeats, fruit, and other 
light foods. Ina few hours after they go to ſupper, but 


eat ſlowly and abſtemiauſly, as they deem it very dange- 


rous to eat eagerly after faſting. 

They obſerve three grand feſtivals, viz. the nv 
year, the commemoration of Abraham's ſacrificing lis 
ſon, and the martyrdom of Hoſſein. 

Thoſe who intend to celebrate the feaſt of the fact. 
fice ride out early in the morning, and ſacrifice a ſheep 


or a goat; then returning home, they order many — 
| C 
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killed, cut up, and diſtributed 
ſheep > ol 2g m he principal facrifice is that of 
among 1 ich the emperor himſelf is preſent, On 


2 day of the feaſt the devoted camel is lead thro' 
; d with flo 
2 is repeated till the twelfth day, when 


. the houſes of all the great people, who 
h yi ue par proviſions to the qu the. animal be- 
ing then led to an adjacent field, the emperor, with his 
imperial crown upon his head, and his whole court at- 

4 The day of ſacrifice being arrived, the — 
14 to a field near the city, and there made to kneel wit 
his face towards Mecca: the prieſt repeats ſome prayers, 
and the governor, or chief magiſtrate of the city, wounds 
him. The head is then cut off and preſented to the 
king; the four quarters and the trunk are given to the 
gve wards of the city of Iſpahan, where they are ſalted 
by certain families who have that privilege, and pre- 
ſerved till the next year, when they are diſtributed in 
morſels to the populace. The reaſon for uſing a camel 
upon this occaſion is the ſuppoſition. of the Perſians, 
who fancy that Abraham did not ſacrifice a ſheep, but 

el, 

' The next feſtival, which, in many reſpects, reſembles 
a faſt, is in commemoration of the death, or martyrdom, 
as they term it, of Hoſſein and Haſſen. It laſts twelve 
days, when altars are erected at the corners of the 
ſtreets, and a variety of trophies lard upon them. At 
night the ſtreets are illuminated, pageants are carried 
about, and the prieſts repeat the legends of Hoſſein and 
Haſſen, who were two celebrated Perſian patriarchs, 
or imans, that periſhed in the wars with the Saracens, 
in the b iſt year of the Hegira. 

There is a religious ſect in Perſia called Guars, or 
Gebers. Their religion was founded by Zoroaſter, who 
lived about the year of the world 2860, This great 
philoſopher taught the worſhip of the true God, but 
under the form of fire, conſidering the brightneſs, pu- 
rity, activity, and incorruptibility of that element, as 
the molt perfect reſemblance of the nature of the 
Deity. 

The Gaurs, in genera], wear hats, which, in agreat 
meaſure, reſemble thoſe worn in Europe. Their prin- 
cipal garment 1s a ſhort cloſe veſt; and they ſuffer their 
hair and beards to grow long, They think little or no- 
thing of human learning, and deſpiſe traffic, Agricul- 
ture and gardening they deem the moſt honourable, as 
they were the primitive employments of mankind, 
Nevertheleſs, ſome of the Gaurs are tolerable mecha- 
nics, and, in general, are deemed a quiet, inoffenſive 
people, and have been hitherto permitted, by the Per- 
ſian government, to have their own magiſtrates, and to 
be regulated by their own peculiar laws, as far as they 
do not claſh with the general welfare of the ſtate, 

They drink wine, and eat every kind of meat, beef 
excepted; but never intermarry with any other ſet of 
people. This, indeed, is of perſonal diſadvantage to 
them; for they are neither ſo far, ſo finely featured, or 
ſo well made as the Mahometan Perſians, who will not, 
if poſſible, either marry or cohabit with any women, 
but the beauties of Georgia and Circaſſia; great num- 
bers of theſe lovely females being annually bought by 
the rich, and ſtolen by the poor Perſians, And it is 
proper to obſerve, that ſince the commencement of the 
—_— of procuring wives and concubines from thoſe 
P —_ many of the Mahometan Perſians are much 
r 1 s 3 both in features and perſons, and, at preſent, 
fans 10 ior ha beautiful as the Georgians and Circaſ- 


Ke X man to take only one wife, and 
9 coa abiting with concubines, and divorces, 
ee man continues barren for the ſpace of nine 
5 en they are permitted to take another. | 
Wag, TmMenians are numerous in Perſia, and their re- 
omes neareſt to that of the Greek church of 


ay other. They are tolerated in Perſia, and even 


* patriarchs, archbiſhops, biſhops, &c. are ap- 


pointed by the Perſian government, 
No, 14, | 


nn 


it is left all night. 


It is worthy of obſervation, that the Armenian chil- 
dren are all married while they are infants, which is a 
political precaution in the prieſts, to prevent their 


daughters from being ſent to the ſeraglios or harams of 
the grandees; for the Perſians are very particular in 


never committing adultery, or depriving any man of 
his wife: but though the contract is made in infancy, 
the cohabitation is not permitted till a ſuitable age. 
However, after the juvenile marriage, till the young 
couple are permitted by their parents, or other relations, 
to come together, the bridegroom annually makes a 
preſent to the bride at Eaſter, of a fine ſilk garment, 
and other articles, ſuitable to her quality and condition. 
When the time appointed for the celebration of the nup- 
tials arrives, the bridegroom, richly dreſſed, and 
mounted upon a fine horſe, proceeds to the houſe of the 
bride, attended by his friends and relations. The bride 
then mounts a horſe, and being entirely covered with a 
veil, attends the company to the Armenian church, 
where the marriage is confirmed, and the biſhop gives 


the young couple his bleſſing, They then retire to the 


bridegroom's houſe, preceded by torches, muſic, &c, 
A grand entertainment is given, and a few days after 
the bride's portion 1s paid. 

On the death of an Armenian, the corpſe is dreſſed in 
linen, but not put in a coffin. Prayers are read over it 
in the church, where, lamps and candles being lighted, 
The next morning it is carried to 
the gate of the principal clergyman of the place, who 
prays for the repoſe of the ſoul of the deceaſed, after 
which the corpſe is taken to the grave and interred, 

There is a FEA in Perſia termed St. John's Chriſtians, 
and ſometimes Sabean Chriſtians, whoſe religion ſeems 
to be a mixture of Chriſtianity, Judaiſm, and Maho- 
metaniſm, The Jewiſh religion 1s tolerated, and a 
great number of Jews are ſpread over the whole empire. 

With reſpect to government, Perſia is an abſolute 
monarchy in the utmoſt extent of the word, as the pro- 
perties, and even the lives of the people, are at the ab- 
ſolute diſpoſal of the prince, There 1s no eſtabliſhed 
council, but the Shah takes the advice of whom he 
pleaſes. The crown is hereditary in the male line, fe- 
males being excluded from the government, though the 
ſons of a daughter are admitted to reign, The Perſian 
laws will not permit a blind perſon to fit upon the 
throne, which is the reaſon why the reigning monarch 
uſually puts out the eyes of all his male relations. It is 
death for any man to look at any of the Shah's wives, 
even by accident, 

The prime miniſter is called attamaet doulet, or the 
director of the empire; and his chief buſineſs is to in- 
gratiate himſelf into his maſter's favour, and adminiſter 
to all his caprices; to keep from his knowledge all 
manner of diſagreeable news; to perſuade him that he 
is the moſt powerfu] prince upon earth; and that all his 
affairs are in a proſperous ſituation, though at the ſame 
time, perhaps, he 1s on the point of ruin, In the ſame 
manner as the prime miniſter depends upon the Shah, 
the inferior officers, and governors of provinces, de- 
pend upon him, Thus there is a gradation of deſpo- 
tiſm throughout the whole empire. 

Next in rank to the prime miniſter is the nadir, or 
grand maſter of the houſehold; then the mebter, or 
groom of the chambers, who is always a white eunuch, 
Beſides the above, there are a maſter of the horſe, a 
grand huntſman or falconer, a chief juſtice, from whoſe” 
ſentence there is no appeal, a lieutenant of the police 
in every city and town, a ſecretary of ſtate, a financier, 
a royal phyſician, an inſpector of the palace, a maſter of 
the ceremonies, and many khans or governors of pro- 
vinces. The ſpiritual officers are the zedder, or grand 
pontiff; ſubordinate, to whom are the ſheik-el, ſelom, 
and cadi, who determine all religious diſputes, and act 
likewiſe as juſtices and attornies. Next to theſe are the 
picknamas, or ſuperintendants of prayer, and the mou- 
labs, or doctors of the law, 

In Perſia there is no hereditary nobility, for the ho- 
nors of thoſe in great poſts terminate with their office ; 
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orderly, by cauſing them to be cudgelled. 
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and their lives and fortunes are in perpetual danger 
from the weakneſs or cruelty of the prince. | 

The arms of Perſia are a lion couchant looking at 
the ſun as he riſes over his back. The emperor's title 
of Shah ſignifies, © diſpoſer of kingdoms.” The Per- 
ſian monarch does not ſubſcribe his name to public in- 
ſtruments, but the deed runs in this ſtile, viz. © This 

. . - 2 73 
edict or act is given by him whom the univerſe obeys. 

The troops of Perſia are diſtinguiſhed into two bo- 
dies, called kortſkies, and goulans; theſe are cavalry, 
and upon a peace eſtabliſhment the former amount to 
about twenty-two, and the latter to about eight thou- 
fand men; they are generally well kept, and regularly 
paid. 
The kortſkics are the deſcendants of foreigners, and 
the goulans are made up of Georgian renegadoes and 
ſlaves of all nations. 

The tangtchies, or infantry, are compoſed of the 
moſt hardy peaſants, and amount to about fifty thoy- 
ſand men, The fortified places are in general deſpi- 
cable; and they had no great naval power till the time 
of Kouli Khan, who built a royal fleet, in which was a 
man of war of eighty guns. But after the death of 
that uſurper they were laid up in the ports, and, for 
want of attention, fell to decay. 

The principal book of the laws as well as religion of 
Perſia is the koran, to which they have recourſe in the 
deciſion made by the courts, But there is very little 
occaſion to conſult that, where any of the great officers 
ſit in judgment, as their determinations are entirely ar- 
bitrary. No- diſputes ever ariſe between the ſpiritual 
and temporal courts, each of them having a diſtinct 
branch of buſineſs aſſigned them. Marriages, divorces, 
deeds and contracts, the ſucceſſions of eſtates, and 
other litigious matters come under the cognizance of 
the ſpiritual courts ; criminal matters, or ſuch as are 
plain and obvious, under that of the temporal, As 
the former proceed in an arbitrary and ſummary way, 
they generally finiſh the cauſe at one hearing, but as 
the others proceed according to written laws, they are 
more tedious and expenſive, The debtor, on refuſal 
of payment, is delivered up to the creditor, who may 
impriſon him in his own houſe, ſet him to work, beat 
him, and treat him as he pleaſes, ſo he does not kill or 
maim him. He way alſo ſell the debtor's eſtates and 
goods, and even his perſon, wife and children towards 
che payment of the debt; but they ſeldom proceed to 
luch extremities, 

The Mahometans {wear by the koran. When a per- 
ſon of a different religion is to take an oath, the judge 
ſends an officer with him to a prieſt of the ſame relj- 
gion: a Chriſtian ſwears upon the Goſpels, and a Jew 
on the Old Teſtament, The reaſon they do not ſwear 
an unbchever on the koran 1s not only becauſe he does 
not regard it as a ſcacred book, but left he ſhould pro- 
phane it. Contending parties plead their own cauſes, 
and frequently with much noiſe and clamour, ſo that 
the judge 1s ſornetimes obliged to render them more 

When the 
parties have offered what they have to fay, the judge 
proceeds to give ſentence. 

The women likewiſe plead for themſelves as well as 
the men, but with much more clamour ; but as they 
are ſet in a part of the court by themſelves and veiled, 
it gives them greater aſſurance. Their general buſi- 
nels 1s, to ſue for a divorce, and they uſually plead the 


—_ 


impotence of the huſband, and make ſuch a crying | 


and howling as in a manner to deafen the judge, who 
muſt not order them to be beaten, as he does the men 
upon ſuch occaſions, 

As there are no public priſons, there are neither ſhe- 
riffs or jailors, but every magiſtrate confines the cri- 
minal in ſome part of his own houſe till he is brought 
to his trial, which is generally wichin twenty-four hours 
after he is taken, and ſentence is no ſooner paſſed than 
it is executed, the judge's ſervants performing the of- 
ſices both of jailors and executioners, 

The proceedings in the criminal courts are nearly 
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the ſame as in the civil. The condemnation of 3 ma 
lefactor is conducted with very little ceremony, ng ;, 
the execution attended with any parade. He is vey 
rally led to a field or open place near the reſidence of 
the judge, and the executioner cauſing him to knee] 


the delinquent pronounces his creed, and then if he i, 


to be beheaded his head 1s taken off with the ſtroke of 
a ſabre in a thruſting cut, which, in drawing it back 
compleats the execution, g 

In caſes of rebellion the puniſhment is very rigo- 
rous ; thoſe who are even taken in arms loſe their eyes 
or their heads. Criminals of ſtate are alſo ſentenced 
to wear, for a determinate time, a heavy wooden col. 
lar about their necks, to which one of their hang; is 
ſometimes faſtened. Ordinary crimes, where the par- 
ties are men of ſubſtance, are uſually puniſhed with 
fines; but where they are poor, they baſtinado them 
on the ſoles of the feet, giving them a certain number 
of blows, not leſs than thirty, nor more than three 
hundred, 

Pickpockets and pilferers are marked with a hot iron 
in the forchead, and houſebreakers have their right 
hand cut off. The ſame puniſhment is inflicted on 
thoſe who counterfeit the coin for the firſt offence, but 
for the ſecond their bellies are ripped open. This pu- 
niſhment is inflicted in the following manner: the cri. 
minal's feet are tied to a camel, with his head hangin 
down to the ground ; his belly is then ripped open, a 
his bowels falling over his face, he is dragged through 
the principal ftreets, an officer marching before him, 
and with a loud voice informing the people of the na- 
ture of his crime. Afterwards he is hung up by the 
heels upon ſome tree, and there lefr to the prey of 
birds. They have other puniſhraents for capital crimes, 
as impaling, ſetting them up to the chin in the carth, 
precipitating a criminal from an high rower, cutting of 
the hands and feet, and leaving the poor wretch in that 
condition till he expires. They ſometimes ule torture 
to extort confeſſion, as tearing off the fleſh with red 
hot pincers ; but the uſual way of examming offend- 
ers is, while they are beating the ſoles of their feet. 
Bakers and victuallers have been ſometimes baked and 
roaſted alive, for cheating in their weights and railing 
proviſions to an exorbitant price; but this is only in 
times of great ſcarcity : the uſual puniſhment in theſe 
caſes is a fine, or the baſtinado. 

This may ſuffice for the government, laws, &c. of 
the extenſive empire of Perſia, 


SECTION IF. 


Antiquities, Ec. of Perſia. 


BOUT thirty Engliſh miles from the city of Sclu- 
ras are the remains of the ancient palace of Per- 
ſopolis, which was wantonly burnt by Alexander the 
Great at the inſtance of the famed Grecian courtezan 
known by the name of Thais. 

Theſe ruins are ſituated in a fine plain, which is about 
120 miles in length, and only ſix or ſeven in breadth, 
This plain is overflowed with water ſeveral months 
the year, which occafions it to be ſo very fertile, part: 
cularly in rice, that it is covered with little villages of 
hamlets, to the number of about 880, including thode 
which are ſituated in the adjacent mountains. 

Theſe ruins appear like an amphitheatre, and are 
ſituated in a kind of ſemicircle formed by the moun- 
tains, ; f 

This ancient palace of the Perſian monarchs, which 
was formerly called the Houſe of Darius, and whic 
the moderns term Chil-minar, or the Palace of Forty 
Pillars, is ſituated at the foot of a mountain, which has, 
from time immemorial, been known by the name of the 
Royal Mountain. 3 

The palace was a ſtructure in magnificence that ſul- 
Paſſed conception, and comprized every thing wh 
could excite both admiration and aſtoniſhment, The 
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The walls of three of the ſides are ſtill ſanding : 
tends, from north to ſouth, 3000 feet, and 
hep” os welt iggs feet, to the mountain itſelf, 
gh by aſcent is formed between ſome ſcattered 
way beyond which the rocks ſeem to indicate that 
py = formerly ſome other buildings, as many of 
3 appear to have been benden 8 
ih the two grand portals, there is the 
lor; 8 upon a — — ig in baſſo relievo. 
Goure of a ſphinx, up J 
Both theſe figures are fourteen feet and a halt high, an 
"ty-two in length, from the fore to the hinder legs; 
_ 5 are much damaged, and the faces broken. 
That in the firſt portal faces the ſtair-caſe, and that in 
the ſecond the mountain. 
are ſome characters on the upper part of the 
hi which, from their minuteneſs and height, 
cannot be diſtinguiſhed. The height of one portal 1s 
thirty-nine feet, and of the other twenty- eight. The 
baſe of both is five feet two inches, "A 
Southward from theſe there are two large flights of 
ſteps, the one towards the eaſt, the other to the welt. 
The upper part of the wall, beſides foliages, and ſome 
ſmail figures, is ornamented with the repreſentation of 
a lion tearing a bull to pieces. The figures are larger 
than the life, and done in baſſo relievo. This ſtaircaſe 
is half buried under the earth. 
On the ſummit of the ſtaircaſe there is an entrance 
into an open court, paved with large ſtones, the breadth 
of which is equal to the diſtance from the ſtaircaſe to 
the firſt columns, compriſing the ſpace of twenty-two 
feet two inches. There are two rows of theſe columns, 
each conſiſting of ſix pillars, all of which are damaged, 
Beſides theſe there are eight baſes, and the ruins of ſe- 
yeral others, 

Towards the eaſt, a variety of ruins preſent them- 
ſelves to view, conſiſting of windows, portals, avenues, 
paſſages, &c, The inſide of the portals are ornament- 
ed with figures in baſſo relievo. Theſe ruins, from eaſt 
to weſt, are about 450 feer; from north to ſouth, about 

25 feet; and 300 from the columns and mountains. 
fo the midſt the earth is covered with the fragments of 
ſeventy- ſix columns. 

To the ſouth there is a portal, and four open win- 
tows, the width of each being five feet nine inches, 
and the height eleven feet. On each ſide of the gate 
there 1s the figure of a man, with a kind of tiara upon 
his head, attended by two women, one of which holds 
an umbrella over him. Three niches on the inſide are 
covered with characters of the ancient Perſian language. 
One of the inſcriptions ſignifies, © Strength is the gift 
of God alone." 

To the weſtward there are two gates, which are not 
covered, One of theſe is ornamented within, with the 


figures of a man fighting with a bull. The other gate 
is embelliſhed with the figures of a man and a winged 
deer, from whoſe forchead a horn projects. Behind 


this building are the ruins of another, which, in length, 
Exceeds the former by thirty-eight feet. It has niches 
Cut out of ſingle ſtones and windows, a double flight of 
ſteps finely embelliſhed with foliages, and ſmall figures 
appear tothe ſouth. a — 
There are ſome ſubterraneous paſſages ſtill farther to 
the ſouthward, into which the natives will upon no ac- 


ount enter, though they are ſuppoſed to contain im- 


menſe treaſures; the only reaſon for which is an abſurd 
„ notion, that no light can poſſibly be made to burn in 


tem. However, two European travellers entered 
with lights, which were not extinguiſhed, as the ſuper- 
ſuitious natives ſuppoſed they would be, and, after 
fanging about a conſiderable time, they both agree to 
their reſpective accounts, that theſe paſſages terminate 
— 2 ſmall Kind of aqueduct, which is too narrow to 

Near theſe {ubterraneous 


aſſages are the ruins of 
another edifice, extending, 


om north to ſouth, 160 
rom eaſt to weſt, 191 feet, Ten portals of 
ng ſtill remain, with forty encloſures, which 
rmerhy rooms, and. ſcven wndowse In the 
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center are the pedeſtals of thirty-ſix columns in ſix 
ranges. 


ſeveral large ſlones, there are the remains of ſame 
aqueducts, 

Another ſtructure formerly ſtood to the weſtward of 
the laſt mentioned building. On the ruins of the wall, 
which 1s ſtill elevated about two feet above the pave- 
ment, are the figures, in baſſo relievo, of ſeveral men 
with lances in their hands, | 
wall there are the remains of ſeyeral pedeſtals of pillars. 
On the eaſt ſide of theſe ruins are the remains of an ele- 
gant ſtaircaſe, of ſixty feet in length, the ſteps of which 
are in general deſtroyed, The wall is ſtill eight feet in 
height, and the figures which adorn it are near as big 
as the life. On the front are the figures of a lion an 
a bull fighting; and on the wings of the ſtaircaſe are 
the repreſentations of ſeveral lions, and other figures, 
with explanatory characters. Between this and the laſt 
mentioned edifice are the ruins of ſeveral columns; 
and the remains of four portals, with the figure of a 
man, and two women holding an umbrella over his 
head, on the inſide of each, 

In another quarter appear two portals with pilaſters, 
on one of which are the figures * a man and two wo- 
men, one of the latter holding an umbrella over the 
head of the former. Above the women isla ſmall figure 
with wings, which expand to each ſide of the portico. 
Over the other portal is the repreſentation of a man ſit- 
ting in a chair with a ſtaff in his hand, behind whom 
ſtands another wich his right hand upon the chair: above 
is a ſmall figure holding a circle in his left hand, and 
pointing to ſomething in his right. Beneath this por- 
tal are three ranges of figures, which have all uplifted 
hands: above the third pilaſter, which is entire, are 
women holding an umbrella over the head of a man. 
The ground is covered with a variety of antique frag- 
ments, 

It 1s obſervable, that the drapery of all the human 
figures is ſingular, and bears no affinity to that of the 
antient Greeks and Romans, but their military habits 
reſemble thoſe of the Medes and Perſians, now ſtanding 
amidſt theſe ruins, 

At a place called Noxi Ruſtan, there are four tombs 
cut high in the rock. The place receives its name from 
one Ruſtan, a ſuppoſed gigantic prince, whoſe ſtatue is 
there carved, and whom the natives moſt ignorantly af. 
ſert to have been 40 cubits high, and 1113 years of age 
when he died. 

Beneath each tomb there is a ſeparate table filled with 
large figures in baſlo relievo. On two of the tables are 
the repreſentations of men fighting on horſeback, but 
the figures are almoſt obliterated. Between the tombs 
are three other tables covered with figures, among 
which 1s a man on horſeback, preceded by two others, 
and followed by a third which is almoſt defaced. 

The tomb of Noxi Ruſtan is ſuppoſed to be that 
made for Darius Hyſtaſpes, as it exactly correſponds 
with the deſcriptions of Herodotus, Diodorus Siculus, 
and Creſius in his Perſian hiſtory. 


At Pyrmaraas, near the city of Scamachie, are the 


tombs of two Perſian ſaints. The firſt is the ſepulchre 
of Seid Ibrahim, which is ſurrounded with walls, and 
has two courts like a caſtle, within which are man 
arched apartments, In the firſt is a tomb incloſed within 
an iron gate. 

At a ſmall diſtance from the above is the ſumptuous 
ſepulchre of another Perſian ſaint, called Tiribabba, of 
whom Seid Ibrahim was a diſciple. It contains ſeveral 
niches, chambers, and holes, where the pilgrims take 
up their abode, and perfarm their devotions, | 

The ſepulchre of Shah Sefi, near the city of Arde- 
bil, is viſited with great pomp by the Perſians on 
Whitſun-Monday. The entrance is through a ſpacious 
court, paved with broad ſtones, and furniſhed on both 
ſides with vaulted ſhops. The gate is large, and croſſed 
by a ſilver chain, from which another of the ſame metal 
hangs perpendicularly, The next gate has likewiſe a. 


ſilver chain to 1t 3 and no perſons muſt paſs it with any 


offenſive 


Beneath the ground, which is covered with 


Within the encloſure of the 
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ſtorm, and entirely deſtroyed it. Saracus being ga 
in the ſiege, the ſucceſsful general Nabopolaſar;.. 
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offenſive weapons about them, not even a knife. The 
threſholds of this and ſeveral otRr gates are round, and 
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N of white marble. The tomb itſelf is three feet in height, ferred the ſear of the Aſſyrian empire to Babylon, an, 
nine in length, and four in breadth, made of white [ was acknowledged as ſovereign by all ranks of People 
T covered with crimſon velvet. From the The neighbouring monarchs, alarmed at 


| 4 envious of the rift the grow. 
Iver lamps hang down; and || ing power, and envious oz the riſing greatneſs of Na. 
arge candleſticks of maſly | bopolaſſar, united their forces againſt him and his col 


marble, an 
roof a variety of gold and ſi 
on each fide are two very | 
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1 gold, containing wax candles. On the left hand is a JI league Cyaxares, recovered Syria and Paleſtine, and 

; 1 vault, wherein are the tombs of Shah Sefi's conſort, advanced as far as the Euphrates. | | 
1 f and ſome other empreſſes of Perſia, and of Shah Iſmael. Nabopolaſſar being grown old ſent his fn Neb. | 
11 Near this is a ſpacious arched gallery fine ly gilt, which || chadnezzar at the head of a powerful army againſt J 


is uſed as a library, and contains a great number of |] them, who defeated the confederate ar mies, retook the 
manuſcripts in the Arabic, Perſian, and Turkiſh city of Carchemiſh, and recovered Syria and Paleſtine 
tongues; ſome written upon parchment, and others He then penetrated into Judea, laid fiege to Tow + 
upon paper; but all ſuperbly bound, beautifully paint- || falem, and took it in the year of the world 3398. 
4 and elegantly covertd with plates of gold and filver. He put Jehoiakim, king of Judea, into irons, 
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In various niches, on the ſides of the library, are above ſigning to carry hire to Babylon in order to grace hig 1 
four hundred porcelain veſſels, many of them ſufficient- || triumph. But being at length moved to compaſſion by 4 


the ſeverity of that king's affliction, he relented, an} 
reſtored him again to his throne : he, however, carried 
a great number of Jews with him into captivity, par- 


ly capacious to hold ten gallons. 


. ticularly ſeveral of the royal family, plundered te 
king's treaſury, and even the. temple, from whence he 
Concis: HISTORY or PEeRcs1a. removed the moſt valuable veſſels. From this æra we 


are to date the Jewiſh captivity at Babylon, which ha 
NCIENT hiſtorians in general admit of the an- pened in the fourth year of Jehoiakim king of Judea; 
tiquity and priſtine grandeur of the Perſian em- || among the reſt Daniel the prophet, being then only 
pire, and the variety of revolutions it has undergone. eighteen years of age, was carried into captivity, 
The hiſtory of Pe: ſia is little to be depended on till || was Ezekiel a ſhort time after. ; 
A. M. 2083, when Abram fought a battle with ſome Nabopolaſſar dying A. M. 3399, his ſon Nebuchad- 


Perſian princes, and'defeated them with only 318 of his nezzar, who, for ſome time, had ſhared the govern- 

„ own family. The hiſtory of the Aſſyrian empire, from ment with him, now aſcended the throne of Babylon, 

; the time of Nimrod, to the reign of Sardanapalus, is || and by the name and title of Nebuchadnezzar the 
| vague, uncertain, afid mutilated. Second. 

Sardanapalus, an effeminate, luxurious prince, was His dominions included Chaldea, Aſſyria, part of 


oppoſed by Arbaces, governor of Media, and others. Arabia, Paleſtine and Syria, over which he reigned 
Being defeated, and purſued to Nineveh, in a fit of | 43 years. 
deſpair, he ordered a vaſt pile of wood to be raiſed, In the fourth year of his reign he had a dream, 
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Fl and upon it burnt his treaſures, his eunuchs, his women, which greatly opprefſed his ſpirits, though he could 
| and himſelf. After the death of the emperor, his do- || not recollect the particulars. 
| minions devolved to Arbaces, and others who had In conſequence of this the ſoothſayers, diviners and 
| joined him to effect his deſpotiſm. Arbaces took Me- magicians of the empire were called together. When 
dia and Pei ſia; Belochus, one of theſe, aſſumed the they were aſſembled Nebuchadnezzar demanded of them 
] government of Babylonia and Chaldea; and the reſt the particular circumſtances of the dream. They re- 
| thared the other provinces, which had helped to conſti- || phed, that it exceeded their ſkill ro tell what any per- 
q tute the empire. Belochus, who began his reign || fon had dreamed, their art extending only to the inter- 
| A. M. 3257, was followed by ſeveral kings of Baby- pretation of thoſe dreams which were told them. This 
4 lon, of whom there are authentic records. Ninus, lo greatly enraged the King, that he ordered all the 
| | who reigned in Nineveh, conquered Syria, and annex- || magicians and wiſe men to be put to death, In this 
1 ed not only that kingdom, but all Iſrael beyond Jor- bloody order Dantel and three of his. companions were 
1 dan, or Galilee, to his own dominions. Salmanazar, included, they being deemed to poſſeſs all the learning 
| 1 his ſucceſſor, to puniſh ITofea, king of Samaria, who and {kill of the Egyptians and Arabians. Daniel, how- 
; was deſirous of ſhaking off the Aſſyrian yoke, marched ever, deſired to have an audience of the king, when, 
4% againſt him with a powerful army, plundered and laid being admitted into his preſence, he, to the king's great 
waſte his country, loaded him with chains, and impri- aſtoniſhment, told him the ſubſtance of his dream. The 
ſoned him. king being now convinced that the God of Iſracl was 
Salmanazar was ſucceeded by his fon Sennacherib, an the true God, advanced Daniel to the higheſt offices of 
impibus prince, who, on King Hezekiah's reſuſing to the ſtate, and his friends were likewiſe promoted to 
pay the uſual tribute, invaded Judea, was guilty of |] great truſt and honours, ; 
flagrant extortions, as well as violation of oaths and About this time the king of Judea revolted, but was 
promiſes, and afterwards undertook the fiege of Jeru- killed in a battle with the troops of Babylon, under 
ſalem, where, by a Providential interpoſition, 18 5,000 the command of one of Nebuchadnezzar's generals. 
| of his men were deſtroyed in one night, and he was Jechoniah his ſon was ſhut up and cloſely beſieged in 
(1 compelled to retreat with the wretched remains of his Jeruſalem by the Aſſyrian army till the arrival of Ne- 
. forces. At length he became odious to his own rela- buchadnezzar, who ſoon made himſelf maſter of, and 
4. tions, and was murdered by two of his ſons in his prin- plundered the city, ſending away every valuable article 
FR cipal temple, as he was proſtrating himſelf before an |] to Babylon, 
Th idol. The particides fed to Armenia, fo that his throne Nebuchadnezzar placed his own uncle Zedekiah on 
ith was filled by Eſarhaddon their younger brother, who the throne, and carticd Jechoniah, his wives, ofiicers, 
. reigned proſperouſly 39 years, annexed Babylon to his and even his mother, into captivity, excluſive of 4 vaſt 
J dominions, conquered Syria and Paleſtine, and added multitude of the common people. 
'F them to the Aſſyrian empire, He was ſucceeded by Zedekiah, however, ſoon revolted, and Nebuchac- 


— 
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his fon Saoſduchinus or Nebuchadnezzar the Firſt, who nezzar again laid ſiege to Jeruſalem, which after having 
aſcended the throne A. M. 3335. One of his gene- || been inveſted: more than twelve months, was taken by 
rals raiſed a rebellion againſt him, made himſelf maſter || ſtorm. Zedekiah was carried to Babylon into cap*!- 
of Babylon, reigned there 21 years, and then having || vity, after having had his eyes put out; but his two 
entered into a treaty with Cyaxares, king of Media, || ſons, his nobles, and all his principal officers of ſtate, 
they, in conjunction, laid ſiege to Ningveh, took it by wers put to the firord..- 
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90 was nom ſo elated with pride, that 
A r of gold to be made of ixty feet in 
he order The idol being completed, he convened to- 
height, i che prineipsl people. of the empire, in order 
et fob ir with the utmoſt ſolemnity; and publiſhed a 
w FH that all ſhould be thrown into a fiery: fut nace, 
dect d to acknowledge it as a deity, and to pay If 
who 53 Three Hebrew youths, however, named 
ador 25 , Miſael, and Azarius, or, as they are termed 
A ſcriptore, Shadrach, ; Meſhach, and Abednego, ab- 
ſolutely refuſed to comply with the royal mandate. 
therefore, in conſequence of the King's order, 
I into the fiery furnace, they were miraculouſly 
ef -ved from the flames by the intervention of Provi- 
der 8 This ſo affected the king, that he publiſhed 
22 ordinance, enjoining, upon pain of death, that 
nothing ſhould be ſaid againſt the God of the He- 
Or ebuckaddezrar then laid ſiege to Tyre, but was 
thirteen years before he took it. 'T he principal Tyri- 
ans, however, eſcaped in their veſſels; to a neighbour- 
ing :Nand, where they erected another city, which ſoon 
ſurpaſſed the former in magnificence and wealth. At- 
ter the conqueſt of Tyre he ſubdued Egypt, and hav- 
ing attained the pinnacle of glory, he determined to 
complete the buildings and embelliſhments of Babylon. 
Nebuchadnezzar now fell a ſacrifice to his on pride, 
and, by pretending to be equal to God, became infe⸗ 
rior to man; for the Almighty deprived him of his 
ſenſes. He was excluded from the ſociety of men, 
grazed in the fields like the oxen, had nails like the 


7 


claws of birds, and hairs like the feathers of eagles. In 
ſeven years time, however, his ſenſes were reſtored to 
him; he re-aſſumed the government, and being ſenſible 
of the enormity of human vanity, and of the immenſe 


power of the Almighty, he publiſhed an edict againſt 
idolatry, and died the enſuing year. 


He was ſucceeded. by his ſon Evil Merodoch, who | 
immediately releaſed Jechoniah from the, priſon where | 


he had been confined. thirty-ſeven years. He was, 
however, of ſo vicious a nature, that his own relations 
conſpired to put him to death, when his ſiſter's huſband, 


Nezigleſſar, who was one of the conſpirators, mounted 


the throne. 


In the year of the, world 3444 he entered into an 
alliance with the Lydians againſt the Medes, when 


Cyaxares, king of Media, called in the afliſtance of the 
Perſians; but betore the war began, the king of Baby- | 


lon died, and his ſon Leboroſoarchod, one of the moſt 
intamous monarchs that ever exiſted, reigned but nine 


months, being put to death by his own ſubjects, on 
account of his exceſſive wickedneſs. 


He was ſucceeded by a ſon of Evil Merodoch, named 


Labynit, or, as the ſcripture terms him, Belſhazzar, 
A. M. 3449. tows 

In his reign Babylon was taken by Cyaxares, king 
of Media, and Cyrus, king of Perſia, and an end put 
to the Babyloniſh empire, after a duration of 210 years. 
Some ſucceeding Perſian kings not only deſtroyed great 
part of Babylon, but choſe their reſidence at Perſepolis, 
Shuſhan, Ecbatana, &c. in order that it might fall to 
decay as ſoon as poſſible, by ceaſing to be a royal ſeat. 
Cyrus and Cyaxares reigned jointly over the domi- 
nions of thoſe they had ſubdued for the ſpace of two 

years, when Cyaxares dying, Cyrus became fole mo- 
narch of Media and Perſia by birth, and of the Aſſyrian 
empire by conqueſt, and the whole acquired the name 
of the PERSIAN EMPIRE, of which he was deemed 
the firſt founder. Cyrus divided the whole of his do- 
mmnons into one hundred and twenty provinces, each 
of which had its governor, who was obliged to give an 
account of his adminiſtration to three oreat officers of 
EMI, of which Daniel the prophet was principal. The 
N year of the Babyloniſh captivity expired in 
tae firſt year of Cyrus, when he publiſhed an ordinance, 


if ye 1 of Daniel, permitting the Jews to re- 
0 Jerulalem, reſtoring, | 
vellels Nebuchadne rettoring, at the ſame time, the 


zzar had plundered from the temple. 
No. 14. 8 | 
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Peace being foi mally eſtabliſhed throughout the em- 


pire, Cyrus made it his practice to reſide yearly ſeven 


months at Babylon, three at Suſa; and two at Tauris. 
After a reign of infinite glory; he died in the ſeventieth 
year of his age; the ſeventh after his reigning ſole mo- 
narch of the Perſian empire, the ninth 7 the caption 
of Babylon, and the thirtieth after his being appointed 
to the command of the Perſian forces. His eldeſt ſon 
Cambyſes ſucceeded him on the throne, though he left 
ſeveral provinces to his younger ſon Tanaoxares: 


. Cambyles, in A. M. 3479, invaded Egypt, and 
made himſelf maſter of Peluſiam, or Damietta, as it is 


at preſent called, by a ſingular ſtratagem; for he drove 


a great number of thoſe animals which the Egyptians 


adored before the van of his army: theſe were oxen; 
cats, &c. The Egyptians perceiving ſuch a number of 
thoſe animals whom they venerated; would not ſhoot a 
ſingle arrow, leſt they ſhould wound a god. 

Amaſis died during the war, and his fon Pſamaticus 
ventured a general battle with the Perſians, but was de- 
feated, and made priſoner. Cambyles, however; 
treated him with humanity, and reſtored him to his 
throne ; but Pſamaticus afterwards revolted, which fo 
enraged the Perſian monarch, that he put him to death; 

A. M. 3480 Cambyſes invaded Erhiopia, in which 
expedition he loſt a great part of his army by a variety 
of accidents, and at length was compelled to retire: He 


Was ſo chagrined at his diſappointment, that on his re- 


turn through Egypt, he deſtroyed the city of Thebes 
out of mere vexation. To add to his afliction, he re- 
ceived intelligence, that an army which he had ſent to 
invade Lybia was deſtroyed by a hurricane of ſands in 
the deſerts, which was ſo terrible, that it had over- 
whelmed and ſuffocated all his troops. This news ren- 
dered him almoſt frantic; when arriving at Memphis, 


during the paroxyſm of his rage, he found the people 


celebrating a certain feſtival. This appearance of mirth 
redoubled his fury, for he fancied that they were re- 
Joicing at his ill ſucceſſes: giving way, therefore, to 
the dictates of his anger, he wounded the ſacred ox with 
his ſword, and ordered all the prieſts to be inſtantly pur 
to death. In fact, his misfortunes had ſo far impaired 
his underſtanding, and ſoured his temper, that he-exer- 
ciſed the utmoſt cruelties even upon his neareſt relations 
and beſt friends. 

In paſſing through Syria towards Babylon, he re- 
ceived advice that his brother Smerdis had uſurped his 
throne. Cambyſes, however, well knew that Smerdis 
was actually dead, and that this muſt be ſome impoſtor, 
who. pretended to be his deceaſed brother in order to 
impoſe upon the people. He therefore determined to 
haſten his march towards Babylon, to undeceive his 
deluded ſubjects; but, in mounting his horſe, he, by 
accident, wounded himſelf with his own ſword in the 
thigh, of which wound he ſpeedily died, A. M. 3482. 

The uſurper Smerdis, who greatly reſembled the 
real Smerdis in perſon, features, and age, was the ſon 
of the governor of Babylon, who was one of the magi. 
The people were eaſily impoſed upon, and recognized 
him as their king upon the death of Cambyſes. 

As ſoon as he was ſeated upon the throne, he ſequeſ- 
tered himſelf as much as poſſible from the people, and 
particularly concealed himſelf from the nobles. This 
myſterious conduct occaſioned the principal people to 
ſurmiſe that he really was not the prince he pretended 
to be. 

A Perſian nobleman, whoſe daughter was one of the 
uſurper's concubines, gave her orders to obſerve if 
Smerdis had any ears. She aſſured him he had not: 
for Cyrus had ordered his ears to be cut off, for ſome of- 
fence he had commited againſt him during his reign. 
This diſcovery being made known, a number of the 
nobility entered the palace, and having puthim ro death, 
cut off his head, and expoſed it to the people, who 
were ſo exaſperated at the magi for aſſiſting in the impo- 
ſition, that they murdered the greateſt "part of them, 
and inſtituted a feſtival in commemoration of the 
Event, N [12 563 44 7169 
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Darius Hyſtaſpes, who was the perſon that gave the 
uſurper his mortal wound, was unanimoully choſen em- 
peror A. M. 3483. He immediately married Atoſſa, 


the widow of Cambyſes, and Ariſtona, another daugh- 


ter of Cyrus. He had many other wives, who brought 
him a numerous iſſue, 

It was this monarch wo was the Ahaſuerus of the 
facred writings, and, at the requeſt of queen Eſther, 
cauſed the rn edict againſt Haman, in favour 
of the Jews, to be publiſhed. 

Darius removed the regal ſeat to Suſa, when ſome 
intereſted perſons —_— the advantage of his abſence 
from Babylon, perſuaded the people to revolt. Darius 
accordingly marched againſt Babylon, and beſieged it 
for eighteen months, without being able to take it ; 
when one of his generals, named Zopyrus, pretended 
to deſert to the enemy, and, by means of an artful tale, 
contrived to inſinuate himſelf fo far into the good graces 
of the Babylonians, that they were weak enough to en- 
truſt him with the command of their forces. This 

wer he ſoon uſed in favour of Darius, to whom he 

trayed the city. The Perſian monarch ordered the 
walls to be flemoliſhed, and put to death a great num- 
ber of citizens who had been moſt active in the revolt. 

He afterwards made two unſucceſs ful expeditions; 
the one into Scythia, and the other into India: and in 
the year of the world 3514, he invaded Greece; but 
Miltiades, the Athenian general, gained a complete 
victory over the Perſian army at the paſs of Marathon ; 
though the Perſian emperor had ten times the number 
of men under his command. 

Darius then made preparations to invade Egypt, 
which had revolted, but dying before his army was 
completed, his ſon Xerxes ſucceeded him in the year 
of the world 3519. Xerxes determined to purſue his 
late father's meaſures vigorouſly. He accordingly 
marched into Egypt, and ſubdued that kingdom. 

Three years afterwards he invaded Greece with a 
conſiderable army, conſiſting of near 3,000,000 men. 
The Carthaginians at the ſame time had engaged to in- 
vade the Grecian territories in Sicily and Italy by fea, 
Xerxes laid a bridge of boats over the Helleſpont, that 
his vaſt army might paſs with the greater facility, but a 
ftorm deſtroyed the bridge. He then cauſed a ſtronger 
bridge to be made, and the army ſecretly paſſed over it. 
However, he was unſuccefsful in his expedition; no 
part of Greece, except Thrace, ſubmitting to his arms: 
and Leonidas, a Spartan prince, diſputed his paſſage 
to bravely at the paſs of Thermopyle, between Sicily 
and Phocis, that 20,000 Perſians were ſlain in various 
aſſaults, though Leonidas had only 4000 men under his 
command. | 

At length a treacherous native ſhewed the Perſians a 
way up the mountain which commanded the Strait. 


Leonidas, perceiving this, judged it would be impoſſi- 
ble to defend the paſs, and therefore determined to die 


upon the ſpot. He accordingly diſmiſſed all his troops, 
exeept 300, who choſe to ſhare his fate. Before the 
attack began, he invited them to dine with him, telling 
them at the fame time, that they muſt ſup with Pluto. 
The attack was then begun. Leonidas, and his Spar- 
tans, ſold their lives at a dear rate, all being killed ex- 
cept one, who eſcaped and carried the news to Sparta, 
where he was puniſhed for cowardice, in not ſtaying 


and dying with his companions. This action, however 


it may have been admired, appears to have bordered | 


more upon raſhneſs than real courage, and to have becg 
founded rather upon abſurdity than true heroiſim. 

On the ſame day that the above action happened, the 
Grecian fleet, conſiſting of 400 fail, defeated the fleet 
of the Perſians, which conſiſted of full 1000 ſail. 

Xerxes, however, proceeded to Athens, when the 
Athenians ſent their wives and children to Peloponne- 
ſus, abandoned their city, and retired to their ſhipping. 
Xerxes entered Athens, which he firſt plundered, and 
then burnt. The Grecians, however, obtained ano- 
ther ſignal victory over his fleet at Salamis; and a re- 
port at the ſame time prevailing, that they intended to 
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1 cut off his retreat, by deſtroying the bridge over che 


Hellefpont, he therefore haſted back, and found the 


bridge deftroyed, not by his enemies, but by a ſtorm. 


He, however, contrived to ? ny with part of his army 
leaving 300,000 men behind to continue the war, who 
were defeated the enſuing campaign by Ariſtides and 
Pauſanias, and their general Mardonius was flain. In 
theſe various expeditions Xerxes had above two thirds 
of his vaſt army deſtroyed, and was fo chagrined by his 
repeated diſappointments, that he burnt all the Grecian 
temples in Aſia, the temple of Diana at Epheſus ex. 
cepted. 

Soon after Mithridates, an eunuch, and Artabanus 
a captain of the Perſian guards, formed a conſpiracy, 
and murdered this unhappy monarch, who was ſucceed. 
ed (A. M. 3532) by his third ſon Artaxerxes, the two 
elder having been deſtroyed by the above-mentioned 
regicides, whom Artaxerxes put to death ſoon after his 
aſcending the throne. | 

This monarch ſubdued Egypt, which had revolted, 
and aſſiſted the Jews in rebuilding the walls of Jeruſa- 
lem. The Grecians, however, continued the war, and 
carried it into Aſia with ſucceſs, when Artaxerxes 
thought proper to conclude a peace with them; and 
thus terminated a war which had raged tor the ſpace of 
fifty years. 

Artaxerxes died in the forty-nanth year of his reign, 
His ſons, who were numerous, diſputed each their title 
to the throne. At length Ochus, or Darius, prevailed; 
but dying ſoon, he was ſucceeded by his ſon Arſaces, 
A. M. 3600, who ruled the whole empire, except 
Leſſer Aſia, which was bequeathed to a younger bro- 
ther. 

Arfaces was born before his father was king, but his 
brother Cyrus after : the younger prince, therefore, 
imagined that he had the greater right to the whole em- 


pire. To ſupport this claim, he raifed a numerous 


army of Perſians in his government of Leſſer Aſia, and 
having procured the aſſiſtance of a body of auxiliary 
Grecians, he began his march to diſpoſſeſs his brother 
of his crown. Arſaces met him with an army of 
1,000,000 of Perſians, at the diſtance of about ſeventy 
miles from Babylon, when the army of Cyrus was de- 
feated, and himlelf ſlain. The Grecian auxiliaries, 
however, made an admirable retreat, under the con- 
duct of their able and learned general Xenophon, whoſe 
narrative of that celebrated tranſaction is one of the 
fineſt pieces of ancient hiſtory that the moderns are ac- 
quainted with. | 

Arſaces was ſucceeded by his ſon Ochus, A. NM. 
3642. This prince ſubdued the Egyptians and Phœ- 
nicians, who had revolted, deſtroyed all the fortified 
places and temples, and carried many of the peo- 
ple into captivity: Among the reſt was an Egyptian 
eunuch, called Bagoas, of whom Ochus ſoon grew ex- 
ceedingly fond, and heaped innumerable favours on 
him. This, however, did not prevent Bagoas from 
conſpiring againſt him, and poiſoning him in the 23d 
year of his reign. Not content with this treachery, he, 


in a very ſhort time, poiſoned his ſon Ochus, who ſuc- 


ceeded him, and contrived to place another Ochus upon 


the throne, who, it is imagined, was not in the leaft 


related to the royal family. It was not long, however, 
before he was diſpleaſed with this monarch allo, and, 
as uſual, had prepared a cup of poiſon for him; but 
the king diſcovered his intentions, and obliged him to 
drink the poiſon himſelf. Thus was his repeated treache- 
: oh rags and the law of retaliation properly cxer- 
ciſed. 

Ochus then aſſumed the name of Darius Codomanus, 
and (A. M. 3668) was invaded by the Grecians under 
the conduct of Philip, king of Macedon, who was cho- 
{en generaiiflimo of the confederate armies of Greece; 
but being murdered, his ſon Alexander, afterwards 
known by the name of Alexander the Great, ſucceede 
him. This prince, though only twenty years of age; 
paſſed the Helleſpont, at the head of 30,000 foot and 


5000 horſe, and defeated Darius on the banks of the 
i Granlcus, 
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. his army conſiſted of 100,000 Per. 
though jen W when Sardis and 
iti itted to the conqueror. 

many n winter Alexander viſited the 
wr of Gordian, where he cut with his ſword the 
e ted Gordian knot, which ſo many had in vain 
. 4 to untie, on account of the tradition, that 
e could untie it ſhould conquer Aſia, As ſoon 
_ ſeaſon permitted, Alexander marched to the 
1 ; * of Iſſus in Cilicia, when Darius very 1mpru- 

a. attacked him at a time the ſituation of his army 
_— 7 mirable. The Perſians were again defeated, and 
Darius mother, wife, ſeveral of his children, and 300 

his concubines, were taken priſoners. All the cities 
of Paleſtine and Phoenicia now ſubmitted to the con- 
packs except Tyre, which ſuſtained a long fiege ; 
but being at length taken by ſtorm, all the inhabitants 
were put to the | navy except 2000, who were left for 
crucifixion ; which cruel ſentence they afterwards ſut- 
fered upon croſſes erected for the purpoſe along the ſea 
coaſt, 2 no other reaſon than having bravely defended 
their lives and properties, and performed the parts of 
worthy citizens and heroic ſoldiers. This deteſtable 
affair will be a laſting ſtigma upon the character of A- 
lexander, and blaſt his laurels with infamy : Syria and 
Egypt ſubmitted to the conqueror. 

Alexander now viſited the temple of Jupiter Ammon, 
whoſe ſon he pretended to be. After having built the 
ity of Alexandria, he penetrated into Paleſtine, paſſed 
the Euphrates and Tigris, and in the plains of Arbela 
again gave the Perſians a total defeat; the conſequence 

which was, Babylon, Suſa, and Perſopolis opened 
their gates to the conqueror: the latter of theſe, which 
was then the fineſt city in the univerſe, he reduced to 
aſhes, : 

Alexander then continued to purſue Darius; but that 
unhappy prince was murdered by one of his own gene- 
rals named Beſſus, whom Alexander afterwards put to 
death for his treachery. Thus ended the Perſian mo- 
narchy after a continuance of 209 years. 

Alexander then carried his arms into India, ſubdued 
Porus, a powerful monarch of that country, and, in- 
deed, conquered the greateſt part of the then known 
world. He afterwards married Statira, the eldeſt 
daughter of the unfortunate Darius ; and at the ſame 
time obliged the officers to intermarry with Perſian la- 
dies. Returning to Babylon, elated by vanity, and 
intoxicated by ſucceſs, he gave Hhiniſelf up to all man- 
ner of debaucheries, and at length fell a martyr to ex- 
ceſs, A. M. 3681. 

As Alexander had not named a ſucceſſor, his gene- 


rals ſhared his dominions among them. To Ptolemy 


fell Egypt; Seleucus, the ſon of Antiochus, poſſcſſed 
Babylonia and Syria; and Caſſander had the ſovereignty 
of Greece. 

In the year of Chriſt 630 the Saracens, who ſuc- 
ceeded Mahomet, made a conqueſt of Perſia, The 
Turks conquered it in the year 1000; and Tamerlane 
the Great, Cham of Tartary, ſubdued Perſia and the 
greateſt part of Turkey in Aſia, in the year 1400: 
after the race of the Tartar monarchs Sophy or Sefi 
obtained the regal dominion to Perſia, ſome of whoſe 
deſcendants were for a long time contending for the 
empire. He was ſucceeded by his ſon Shah Thomas, 
an inhuman prince, who was depoſed by his ſubjects, 
His brother Codabundi reigned after him. This mo- 
narch was ſucceeded by Shah Abbas, a powerful prince, 
who greatly enlarged the Perſian monarchy by his con- 
queſts. Having reigned gloriouſly for the ſpace of 40 
years, he was ſucceeded by his grandſon Shah Sefi, 
who was a tyrant and a drunkard. He deſtroyed his 
queen in a fir of inebriation, and at length fell a mar- 
tyr to repeated exceſſes. = 
After this prince Shah Abbas the Second, his ſon, 
2 bed 21 years, and, like his father, deſtroyed him- 
* drinking. He was ſucceeded by his ſon Shah 
Fo e Second, in whoſe reign the country was greatly 

eſſed by war and famine. He died July 29, 1694. 
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Sultan Hoſſein, his ſon; was his ſucceſſor, a weak, 
indolent prince, who, by his vices and ſupineneſs, gave 
great offence not only to his own ſubjects; but to the 
neighbouring Tartar Chiefs; one of whom; named Me- 
reweis, ſurpriſed Candahor, penetrated a conſiderable 


way into Perſia, determined to march to Iſpahan, and 


even aſpired to the throne of Perſia itſelf. He died, 
however, before he could carry his deſigned plans into 
execution. . 1 | | 

Mahamood, the ſon of Hoſſein, ſucceeded his fa- 
ther, and purſued his meaſures: - He made alliances 
with the Grand Signior and Great Mogul, and pre- 
vailed on the baſſa of Bagdad to invade the Perſian 
frontiers; and the RuMans to attack the Provinces to- 
wards the Caſpian Sea. | 

The Perſian miniſters were now in the utmoſt con- 
ſternation: Mahamood was, by haſty marches, ap- 
proaching towards the capital, where the puſillanimous 
monarch offered to reſign his crown in favour of his 
eldeſt ſon; but the ſon having been educated in effe- 
minacy, and never out of the ſeraglio in his life, wag 
more frightened than his father, and declined either 
accepting the crown or commanding the army. Prince 
Thomas, however, a younger brother, having more 
ſpirit than the reſt of the family, determined to put 
himſelf at the head of the forces, and to oppoſe the 
rebels; but when he came to take a review of the Per- 
ſian troops, he found them ſo effeminate, undiſciplined, 
and difpirited, that he was ſenſible he could not repoſe 
any truſt in them, He therefore withdrew himſelf fom 
the army, and retired towards the, Caſpian Sea. 

Mahamood ſhortly after entered Iſpahan without - 
poſition, and impriſoned the king and all the royal ta- 
mily, moſt of whom he afterwards deſtroyed. He be- 
headed the prime miniſter with moſt of his adherents, 
and ſeized upon the eſtates and properties of all who 
were obnoxious to him ; the whele conqueſt being ef- 
tected with only 5000 horſe. 

In the mean time Shah Thomas, the young ſultan, 
aſſembled a body of troops, and being daily joined by 
a great number of royaliſts, he determined firſt of all 
to repel the Turks, who were ravaging the frontiers; 
when intelligence was brought him, that the uſurper 
Mahamood was aſſaſſinated by one of his officers named 
Eſriff, who had ſucceeded him. Upon this information 
the prince gave an invitation to Kouli Khan, who had 
been ſtrongly recommended to him to join his forces. 

Kouli Khan, at the head of ſome Uſbec Tartars, 
accordingly joined the army of Shah Thomas, and 
marching immediately againſt Eſriff, he defeated his 
troops, took him priſoner, and put him to a very cruel 
death. He then turned his arms againſt the Turks, 
and wreſted from them all the places they had taken 
from the Perſians during the late troubles ; and after- 
wards compelled the Ruſſians to evacuate thoſe pro- 
vinces, towards the Caſpian Sea, of which they - had 
poſſeſſed themſelves. Elated with repeated ſucceſs, he 


[| aſpired at the Imperial dignity, and, ſtimulated by his 


ambition, he not only depoſed, but murdered the un- 
fortunate Shah Thomas: for that monarch was never 
heard of after having been deprived of his throne. 

As Kouli Khan's actions have been the ſubject of 
general converſation, and the conſequences of which 
they were productive are the moſt recent particulars on 
which we can with certainty depend, relative to the af- 


fairs of Perſia, we ſhall be rather circumſtantial in what 
concerns that uſurper. | 


Among the mountains in the neighbourhood of Me- 
ſhed there is a petty principality called Chalat, which 
1s ruled by a chief who is always a native ; this chief 


acknowledges the emperor of Perſia as his ſovereign ;- 


that monarch, however, has not the leaſt real power 


over the abovementioned little ſtate, but the court of 


Perſia winks at the nominal ſubjection and real inde- 
pendance of the Chalatites, in order to preſerve their 
friendſhip, otherwiſe they would prove very trouble- 
ſome neighbours; for, ſecure in their mountainous re- 
treat, they could, at pleaſure, make excurſions into the 
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P adjacent- provinces, and plunder the Perſians with im- 
4 punity. 


or Nadir Shah, was born at Chalat in 


the year 1687, and was heir to that little n 
His father died when he was only nine years old, and 
an uncle of Nadir was inveſted with the government 
till he ſhould become of age. The uncle acted with 
ſuch prudence and moderation, that he became very 
popular, and the people unanimouſly confirmed to him 
the government during his life: for young Nadir gave 
ſoch early proofs of a haughty, tw bulent and tyran- 
nical ſpirit, that the Chalatites in general preſaged the 
moſt fatal conſequences when he ſhould be inveſted with 
uncontrouled power. | | 

1 As this treatment was very diſguſting to young Na- 
1 dir, he left the place of his nativity, repaired ro Cho- 
| 4 raſſan, and entered into the Perſian army in 1712 as A 
„ private ſoldier. bh | 

1 His ſtrength, courage, and military capacity, of 
. which he gave frequent proofs, occaſioned him to be 


Kouli Khan, 
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promoted to the rank of colonel in 1719. 

Th- Uſbec 'Fartars having invaded Choraſſan, the 
. governor of that province thought proper to appoint 
4 Nadir to the command of the Perſian troops, though, 
3 by ſo doing, he diſguſted many ſenior officers. 5 
[ Nadir's conduct tended to heighten the great opinion 
which the governor of Choraſſan had entertained of his 
4 military talents. He acted with great courage, and 
4 profound policy, and not only defeated the Uſbecs, but 
1 took many thouſands of them priſoners, with all their 
tents, baggage, cattle, and the plunder which they had 
5 taken from the inhabitants of Choraſſan. 
| The governor greatly careſſed Nadir, loaded him 
” with favours, and promiſed to recommend him ſo 
7 ſtrongly to Shah Thomas, as to engage that prince to 
Li make him a general. A vacancy, however, falling 
% ſoon after, a young nobleman, related to the governor, 
was promoted, This ſo exaſperated Kouli Khan, that 
"n he upbraided the governor in the moſt inſolent terms, 
and grew lo exceedingly ſcurrilous, that the governor 
; was under the neceſſity of ordering him to be baſtina- 
11 doed. 
| Kouli Khan now meditared nothing but miſchief ; 
and, as ſoon as he recovered from the effects of the 
chaſtiſement, he fled to the mountains. Having put 
himſelf at the head of a band of robbers, he continually 
ravaged the country, and plundered the caravans. 

His uncle hearing of his conduct, wrote a letter to 
him, ſtrenuouſly exhorting him to refrain from ſuch a 
way of life, and that he would undertake to procure a 
pardon from Shah Thomas, for all he had hitherto com- 
mitted, Nadir aflented to his uncle's propoſals, and a 
pardon was procured. Nadir, under a pretence of re- 
turning his grateful thanks to his uncle, repaired to 
Chalat, with a few of his followers, where he was cor- 
clially received by that gentleman, He had previouſly, 
however, ordered ſome hundreds of his men to ad- 
$i vance privately towards the place, and to be ready to 
attend at a certain ſignal, when they were to ruſh in at 
the only gate belonging to the fortreſs. Early the enfu- 
ing morning Na lir murdered his uncle, while his fol- 
lowers within feized the gate with little or no reſiſtance, 
and ſoon admitted their companions. Thus did Nadir, 
| with very little trouble, become poſſeſſed of a place 

Jt hitherto deemed impregnable, and which had frequent- 
nl ly withitood the whole power of Perſia; for within the 
T7q perpendicular and inacceſſible rocks which iurround it, 

there is land ſufficient to feed their cattle, and produce 

all kinds of proviſions for the maintenance of 12,000 

men. Thus they are in no fear of famine, and the 
r place being acceſſible at only one ſmall avenue, which 


D 
is ſtrongly fortified by art as well as nature, they are 


able to put all the troops in the univerſe at defiance, 
Alter Nadir became emperor of Perſia, he always de- 

poſited his treaſures in Chalat, as the ſtrongeſt and mot 
-lecure place in his whole extenfive dominions. | 
- + Being now pr anna of his. native patrimony, with 
the addition of 6000 well diſciplined, bold, and hardy 
- woops, he became excecdingly formidable. 
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He then took it into his head to recover the city of 
Nechabar, which the Afgans had taken from the 52 
ſians, and ſucceeded by the following ſingular fr "4 
He ſent ſome of his men to the mountains, who havin 
ſeized a large body of ſtraggling Afgans, they wer 
immediately put to death. Nadir's men having then 
dreſſed themſelves in the habits of the deceaſed Ales 
pretended to drive a great number of their companions 
before them, as if they had taken them priſoners, The. 
centinels threw open the gates to let in the luppoſed 
captives, when the Afgans were all put to the ſword 
and the ancient capital of Choraſſan was recovered, 

It was after the above exploit that the unhappy Shah 
Thomas courted his affiſtance, when he Joined that mo 
narch at the head of 6000, men. In the year 1728 he 
was appointed commander in chief of the Shah's forces 
ſoon after which he received the title of Tachmas, or 
Thomas Kouli Khan, or Kau, the higheſt title the et; 
peror could confer, He then made a very rapid pro- 
greſs in the recovery of that part of the empire, which 
had been conquered by the 'Turks, and, by his great 
ſucceſſes became at once the admiration and terer net 
only of the Perſians, but all the ſurrounding nations. 

After the removal of the unfortunate Shah Thomas 
from the throne, Kouli Khan did not preſume to mourn: 
it, but to ſave appearances, had Abbas Myrza, an infant ot 
ſix months old, and ſon of the above monarch, declared 
emperor, He, however, took care to keep all the 
power, as well as the treaſures of the empire, in his 


atagem. 


own hands, and to fill all the great offices of ſtate wich 


his own creatures. 

Young Abbas now being conſidered as emperor, 
Kouli Khan determined, in his name, to carry on the 
war againſt the Turks vigorouſly; but firſt married an 
aunt of the late emperor's. Then thinking of his own 
family, he appointed his eldeſt ſon governor of Choral. 
ſan, and his youngeſt governor of Herat. 

The war againſt the Turks was ſucceſsfully begun; 
Kouli Khan drove them all before him, and laid liege 
to Bagdad. However, Topal Oſman, an able Turkiſh 
general, marched to the relief of it at the head of 
1003000 men. Kouli Khan drew up his army, which 
conſiſted of 70,000 men, and, on the 18th of July, 
1733, a moſt bloody battle enſued, and Kouli Khan, 
for the firſt time in his life, was defeated. 

Kouli Khan being joined by one of his ſons with a 
conſiderable army, again marched againſt the Turks. 
The Perſian army was in this engagement repulſed, and 
loſt 4000 men, But on the 26th of October another 
bloody battle was fought, in which the Turks were to— 
tally defeated, loſing 40,000 men, all their artillery, 
tents, ammunition, ſtores, &c. and the gallant Topal 
Oſman was ſlain in the action. To the credit of Kouli 
Khan we muſt not omit to mention, that he ordered 
that great general to be buried with the utmoſt pomp 
and magnificence, and with all the military honours due 
to ſo great a character. 

Kouli Khan now marched to Schiras, to ſubjugate 
that city, and cruſh a powerful rebellion which hap- 
pened in thoſe parts. This he ſoon effected, and ſpent 
the enſuing winter in recruiting his army, and making 
preparations for carrying on the war againſt the Turks 
in the following ſpring. For it was impoſſible for his 
enterpriſing ſpirit ever to be ſtill; nor could his ambi- 
tious ſoul entertain any idea but that of war. 

In the year 1734 Kouli Khan was very ſucceſsful 
both againſt the Turks and Tartars, who attempted to 
join them, and before the end of the year conquered a 
the open country of Georgia and Armenia. In 1735 
Kouli Khan deſtroyed great part of the Turkiſh army 
at Arpa Kavi. In 1736 the young Shah Abbas died, 
when Kouli Khan convened the Perſian chiefs and no- 
bility, and told them that they were at liberty to chule 
an emperor, They therefore unanimouſly begged him 
to accept the crown, being, indeed, afraid to do other- 
wile. | | 

Having mounted the throne, he ruled the Perſians 


with a rod of iron, deſtroying many of the royal ih 
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ia th all the nobil t thoſ 
; de the nobility, except thoſe 

mily, and . or whoſe underſtanding he 
who were He then ſeized many eſtates, particularly 
en lands, and having concluded a peace with 

Turks and Ruſſians, he compelled the revolted At- 
the ſubmit to his Qwn terms. Then marching into 
mY ts of the Great Mogul, he defeated the ar- 
the * that monarch, made himſelf maſter of Delhi, 
_ ical of Hindoſtan, took the Great Mogul himſelf 
pare put multitudes to the ſword, and plundered 
pr on Reps” jewels, gold, and other valuables, te the 
aa: of 87, 500,000], ſterling; a greater tregſure 
e any other monarch, in any age or nation, ever be- 


fore poſſeſſed. Among other articles of immenſe value 


imperial throne, commonly called the peacock 
rr —_— ſet with the fineſt jewels, Indepengent 
of the above, he took 300 elephants, 10,000 horſes, 
as many camels, a great number of cannons and a va- 
riety of other warlike ſtores. Thele immenſe treaſures 
he lodged ip his hereditary rincipality of Chalat; but 
did not truſt the guarding of them either to Turks or 
Perſians, but to 12,000 Georgians, all of whom were 
Chriſtians. ; | 

He beat the Uſbec Tartars in ſeveral engagements, 

4 made them tributary to Perſia; after which he 
returned to Iſpahan, and ſeverely FRO his Jon 
for the mal-adminiſtration of affairs during his abſence. 
The year 1741 he ſpent in quelling ſeveral inſurrections. 
In ul theſe expeditions he committed unheard-of 
cruelties. Among other rebels his eldeft ſqn proved 
one; for he attzmpted to murder him, but eſcaped rill 
the year 1742, when he was brought as a priſoner to his 
father, and had his eyes put out by order of that mo- 
narch. | 

The cruelties that Nadir Shah now exerciſed both on 
friends and enemies, the armed and unarmed, are al- 
moſt incredible, and too thocking to be recited, In 
ſhort, he demoliſhed cities and towns, laid waſte fer- 
tile provinces, plundered all ranks of people, and mur- 
dered ſeveral millions of the inhabitants of Perfia, and 
the neighbouring nations. 

The Turks having, in the year 1744, ſet up à pre- 
fender to the throne of Perſia, who gave out that he 


' 2 


and always unaccountable. 


of his guards. 


X 21 A, = ep 
| was a younger ſon of the late emperor Shah Thomas, 


Nadir Shah ſent one of his ſons at the head of an army 
againſt him. The pretended prince was defeated, and 
taken priſoner. Nadir Shah being informed of this, in 


a temporary fit of humanity, gave orders that he mig | 


l 
be permitted to eſcape. Nevertheleſs, he directed that 
282 of his followers ſhould be beheaded, In the year 
1745 he again marched againſt the Turks, and defeated 
them : but in 1746 and 1747, he was entirely em- 
ployed in quelling dameſtic broils, and inteſtine rebel: 
lions. 


Nadir Shah was now generally looked upon to be in - 


a ſtate of inſanity. His actions were uſually abſurd, 
Sometimes a gleam of ge- 
neroſity and humanity would ſeem to direct his inten- 
tions; but avarice, and the moſt horrid cruelty, at moſt 
times predominated. He was, however, on the 2d of 
July, 1747, aſſaſſinated by five of the principal officers 
This event happened thus: Ihe con- 
ſpirators entered his tent about one o'clock in the 
morning, when'one of them ſtumbling over ſome of the 


| cards that faſtened it, the Shah waked, ſtarted up, 


ſeized his ſabre, and with one blow cut off the head of 
him who was next to him. He then ſtruck the next on 
the left ſhaulder with ſuch force, that the ſabre lodged 
in the ſpine or back bone, and ſtuck fo faſt, that, be. 
fore he gould withdraw it, the remaining aſſaſſins dif. 
patched him, and cut aff his head, which they took 
with them, and having buried their eompanions, they 
retired, | 

When the people heard of his death they were greatly 
rejoiced, They immediately put to death his blind ſon 
and his grandſon, and even al his women, leſt any af 
them ſhould be pregnant by him; ſo much did they 
deteſt the breed of this cruel and bloody tyrant, who 
ſeemed to have thrown Nero, and all the inhuman mon{- 
ters of antiquity, at a diſtance. | 

After the death of the tyrant, all was anarchy and 
confuſion in that unhappy cauntry. Several of his own 
family, as well as athers, had many bloody conteſts 
for the imperial dignity ; but the fortunate candidate 
was Kerim-Khan, who, triumphing over his rivals, 
was crowned in the year 1763. | 
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FEC ION I, 


Turkey in general; its Situation, Extent, Diviſions, 
Mountains, Rivers, G-. 1 

of country contains ſome of the fineſt provinces 

in the whole world, though the inhabitants are 
fo fettered with the chains of def) otiſm, as well as fo 
naturally addicted to idleneſs and uxury, that they do 
not avail themſelves, as they might do, of the redun- 
dant bleſſings of Providence. 

Turkey in Aſia forms a grand diviſion of the Turkiſh 
empire, and extends about 2000 miles from eaſt to 
weft, and about 800 in breadth, from north to ſouth. 
It abounds not only with the neceſſaries, but with all 
the luxuries of life, and contains ſome of the moſt fer- 
tile and delightful provinces in che univerſe. A 

Furkey in Afia, of which only we ſhall at prefent 
treat, is ſituated between 28 and 45 deg. north Jatityde, 
_ 27 and 46 deg. of caſt longitude. The grand di- 
vilions compriſe the following provinces. On the eaſt 
are Eyraca Arabic or Chaldea, Diarbec or Meſopota- 
me a part of Curdiſtan or Aſſyria, Turcomania, the 
7 8 Armenia Major, Georgia, Syria, and Paleſ- 
From On the weſt are Angtolia, 'which is divided into 

natolia OPT Amaſia, Aladulia, and Carmania. 

0. 15. 


F., n. 


18 SS $4 A 

This country is, perhaps, the beſt ſituated for navi- 
E of any in the uniyerſe; but the natiyes do not 

now how to make uſe of the uncommon natural ad- 
vantages with which Proyidence hath bleſſed them, 
The ſeas which border on it are the Euxine, or Black 
Sea; the Boſphorus, qr Sea of Conſtantinople ; the 
Propontis, or Sea of Marmora; the Helleſpont, and 


the AÆgean Sea, or Archipelago, which divide Aſia 


from Europe; the Levant, or White Sea, and the 
Perſian Gulph. The Red Sea likewiſe divides it from 
Aſia, which occaſions the Grand Seignior, among his 
other titles, to ſtile himſelf * Lord of the Black, White, 
and Red Seas.” | | Ns 
The mountains, which are many, have been the 


| moſt celebrated in ſacred and profane hiſtory, of any 


in the univerſe, The principal, which are ſituated in 
Leſſer Afja, are Olympus, Ida, Tauris, Anti-Tauris, 
and the Carmanian mountains. Beſides theſe are mount 


Caucaſus, or the Dagheſtan mountains ; mount Arra- 


rat, where the ark reſted, and the other Armenian 
mountains; the mountains of Curdiſtan and Paleſtine, 
particularly mount Hermon and moynt Lebanon, 
The principal rivers are the Euphrates, Tigris, 
Meander, Qrontes, Sarabat, N Haly, and Kara, 
The Tigris and Fuphrates riſe jn the north, and flow- 


ing towards the ſouth-eaſt, encloſe and fertilize that 
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iohtful part of Diarbec, the ancient Meſopotamia, In defence of the above- nentioned cuſtom. 

arr fuppoſed to have been the ſeat of Paradiſe. The || Georgians plead, that it 1s for the benefit of their du, 
Orontes riſes in mount Hermon, and running north- || dren; for if they ſtay in their native country, they are 
weſt, empties itſelf into the Levant Sea. The Mean- ſure of being hard-working ſlaves: but when they are 
der, which riſes in mount Taurus, flows weſterly till it ſold, they are more careſſed, live better, do lefs, and 4 
falls into the Archipelago. From this river all winding || have a greater chance of advancement than they could 7 
or ſerpentine ſtreams are called Meanders. The Sara- have at home. Many of both ſexes, indeed, who have q 
bat rites in Natolia, and diſcharges itſelf likewiſe into obtained the favour of the great, both in the Ottomen 
the Archipelago. Haly riſes in Cappadocia, and runs and Perſia: courts, have had intereſt ſufficient to ſend 
into the Euxine Sea. Kara takes its riſe in Natolia |} for their parents and relations, and get them Promoted 
Proper, and falls into the Euphrates. Jordan is formed to places of great truft and importance. a 

by the union of two ſtreams, named Jor and Dan, which The Georgians are, in general, implacable in their 
riſe at the foot of Anti-Libanus. It empties itſelf into hatred, and unforgiving to thoſe who have offended 
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the Dead Sea, but is only a ſmall river. It forms two them. They do not deem drunkenneſs, jwxury or 

lakes: the one, called Merom, is very ſmall, and dry || libertiniſm, crimes, or even follies. The women hun ö 

in the ſummer ; the other, called the Sea of Galilee, or || their beauty with paint, and their minds by the mos þ | 
Lake of Tiberias, is near thirteen miles in length, and licentious behaviour, They are uſurers, and affech | 5 | 
five in breadth. It was in the Sea of Galilee that St. a grave deportment. All religions are tolerated in 2 | 
Peter, Andrew, John, and James, exerciſed their pro- Georgia, every one being at liberty to think, pray, and f | 

1 feſſions as fiſhermen. ſpeak, as he pleaſes. Many individuals of the ſur. q | 

Bi As ſeveral of the provinces enumerated have been rounding nations reſide here; and the Armenians in ; | 

ka ſeparate kingdoms, and have advantages and diſadvan- particular, are more numerous than the Georgians 4 

14 tages peculiar to themſelves, we ſhall treat of them ſe - themſelves. They are likewiſe richer, and occupy the J | 

34 parately, and not attempt to. give a general diſcription || principal places of truft and power. / | 

#1 of the whole, that can only be true in part, and muſt be All the public edifices, and the houſes of the great f | 

„ liable to many exceptions. are built after the model of the Perſian houſes. Ther : | 

{4 | likewiſe imitate them in eating, fitting, and hyinę. 1 

* ORE, They have buttons and loops to their veſts, and wear : 

| SECTSU N U. them open at their breaſts, The habits of the women : 

14 are entirely Perſian. The mens covering for the legs 1 | 
1 GCC and feet is in the Perſian faſhion; but their bonnets d | | 
1 hats reſemble thoſe of the Polanders. | 
'1 Situation, Climate, Produce, Perſons, Dreſſes, Manners, The Georgian nobles are all tyrants, and exerciſe the | 
1 and Religion of the Inhabitants. Deſcription of Teflis, moſt deſpotic cruelty over their vaſſals and dependents. | 
1 the Capital of Georgia. The ſovereignty of the Turks and Perſians over 
i" Georgia is rather nominal than real ; for as they are a | 
1 HIS country, called Georgia, or Gurgiſtan, (for || hardy, warlike people, and can eafily retire to and de. | 

ul the termination of Tan is a Celtic word, and ſig- fend the paſſes of their mountains, it is rather dangerous 

| ll nifies country,) is bounded on the north by Circaſſia, to quarrel with them, as no army can ſubdue them ; | 

1 on the ſouth by Armenia, on the eaſt by Dagheſtan, and, from the nature of their country, they might be- 

and on the weſt by the Euxine or Black Sea, It in- come exceeding troubleſome, by making incurlions in- | 
cludes Colchis, Iberia, and Albania, | to the neighbouring "Turkiſh and Perſian provinces, | 

Georgia, which is partly ſubject to the Turks, and Though the Prince of Georgia is a Mahometan, the 
partly to the Perſians, abounds with mountains and || generality of the people are Chriſtians, or at leaſt pre. 
woods, which are interſperſed with a variety of beautiful tend to be ſo; for they are ſo extremely ignorant, that | 


a vales, and fertile plains. they ſcarce underſtand the meaning of what they protels. 
Georgia has a dry air, cold in winter, and hot in A late traveller mentions an abſurd cuſtom which pre- | 
; ſummer. It produces all kinds of fruits, which are j| vails in this country, the reaſon of which he could never 
1 excellent, and the bread is hardly to be paralleled. find out, that is, the building their churches upon high 
i There is plenty of fine cattle, The pork is admirable ; and almoſt inacceſſible places, where they are abandoi- 
| the wild and tame fowl incomparable; and the fiſh, ed to the injuries of the weather, and ſuffered to be the 
both ſea and river, equal to any in the univerſe. The habitations of birds, From their ſituation, the Geor- 
5 country likewiſe produces great quantities of excellent jans can fee them at a great diſtance, when they never 
11 ſilk. | fail to ſalute them with great reſpect, but take care 
Tl A late traveller ſays, that the Georgians are robuſt, ſeldom to enter them. In ſome of the towns, however, I 
4 valiant, and of a ſociable temper; great lovers of wine, the churches are kept pretty decently. Beſides the pa- 3 
| and very truſty and faithful; endowed with good natu- triarch, there are ſeveral biſhops, and a great number 4 
. ral parts, but, for want of education, vicious. That || of inferior clergy. 
|: the women are in general ſo fair and comely, that the Some Georgians, who have more decency and con- 


wives and concubines of the king of Perſia, and his j ſcience than their neighbours, follow the Armenian cul- 
court, are for the moſt part Georgian women. | tom of marrying their daughters when infants, to pte- 


[ Georgia formerly contained many large cities, as vent their being ſold for ſlaves, or taken away by the 

vt hiſtory informs us, and their ruins evince : but at pre- great lords as concubines. 
1 | {ent there are but few cities and towns, in proportion The only conſiderable and fortified towns in Georgia 
47 to the uncommon fertility, and great extent of the are five in number, viz, I eflis, Gory-Caket, Zagaly 
5 country, and thoſe few are but thinly inhabited, which Suram, and Aly: and the principal rivers are the Kur, 
f | 18, perhaps, owing to the barbarous cuſtom of ſelling or Cyrus, and the Aragus. The firſt riſes in the Moſ- 
the juvenile inhabitants for flaves: for the lords ſell chian mountains, and diſcharges itſelf into the Caſpian 


their tenants and vaſſals, parents their children, and Sea; the latter ſprings from the mountains which ſepa- 
maſters their ſervants, as they think proper, The rate Iberia from Colchis, and falls into the Cyrus. | 

principal factors in this unnatural buſineſs are Jews, Teflis, the capital of Georgia, is one of the belt cities 
who purchaſe the boys and girls when very young, give || in the oriental regions. It is watered by the river Kur. 
them a ſuitable education, and, when they arrive at a The walls are ſtrong and handſome. It contains four- 
proper age, diſpoſe of them to the Turks and Perſians, || teen churches; fix belong to the Georgians, and eight 
Ly whom they are employed in their armies and ſerag- to the Armenians. The cathedral, called Sion, is 4 
lios, as concubines, ſlaves, mutes, eunuchs, and ſol- | ſtone church, built near the river. A large dome, 
diers, and many have been raiſed to the rank of ſtateſ- ſupported by four maſfy pillars, riſes in the middle; a 


ien adjoining to it is the biſhop's palace. On 
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ASIA] | ee bath 
he declivity of the mountain there is a large for- 
5 5 4 arſenal; a market, and a public 


be Georgians uſe bells in their churches, ſell pork 
the markets, and vend wine in the ſtreets. The be- 
— caravanſeras, and ſome other of the houſes, are 
built of ſtone, but the generality are only erected of 
mud and bricks, and are low and dark, The ſtreets 
are very badly paved, and conſequently diſagreeable 
either in wet or dry weather, The palace of the prince 
is a ſuperb building, It 1s adorned with extenſive and 
beautiful gardens, aviaries, falconries, &c, and before 
it there is a large ſquare ſurrounded with ſhops, 

Teflis is ſituated in 42 deg. 47 min, north latitude; 
and 47 deg. 5 min, eaſt rp my" It is very populous. 
The ftaple commodity is furs; but great quantities of 


raw ſilk are ſent to various places, as the Georgians || 
know nothing of weaving. The inhabitants of the city | 


are thought to amount to about 20,000, Many tole- 
rable houſes, and fine gardens, render the environs 
very pleafant for ſeveral miles round, 

The principal amuſement of the inhabitants of Teflis 
is bathing. The baths are agreeable places, and con- 
tain fine ſprings, ſome hot, others cold, and others 
lukewarm. The Grand Vizir's houſe is the fineſt in the 
city, and the Capuchins' monaſtery is pleaſant. Theſe 
Italian fathers receive from Rome annually bur 25 


Roman crowns each to maintain them: but they are | 


rmitted to practiſe phyſic, of which they know very 
ittle. If the patient dies they receive no pay: if he 
recovers, ſlaves, wine, cows, ſheep. &c. are ſent to 
the convent by way of gratuity, The Georgians 


make but little uſe of money, rather chuſing to deal | 


by way of barter. Travellers have, therefore, an op- 
portunity of procuring the moſt excellent proviſions in 
great quantities, in exchange for trifles, ſuch as neck- 
a 


ces, rings, bracelets, knives, pins, -needles, &c. 


They uſe neither weights or meafures; and are ſuch bad 
arithmeticians that they cannot count an hundred. 

In Georgia a merchant is leſs reſpected than a me- 
chanic, and a mechanic leſs than a huſbandman. The 
principal merchants and traders are Armenians, whom 
the Georgians naturally hate, and look upon in the 


fame deſpicable light as Jews are conſidered in Europe. 


One of the moſt reſpectable employments in Georgia 
is that of a public executioner, The profeſſion is 
deemed reſpectable and honourable, and the profeſſors 


are all rich. If a man can trace a hangman amongſt 


his anceſtors, he is extremely proud of it, and never 
fails to mention it frequently with exultation ; at the 
fame time obſerving, that nothing is ſo noble as exe- 
euting juſtice, and that the ſafety of the ſtate depends 
on the extirmination of criminals, 

With reſpe& to Turkey and Perſia, Georgia is in 
much the ſame predicament as Flanders is in Europe; 
for when a war happens between thoſe empires, this 
country is uſually the ſeat of it. 

The Prince of Georgia, beſides what is uſually 
allowed him by the Emperor, has the cuſtoms of 
Teflis, the duties upon brandy and melons, and one 
ſheep for every fire-hearth in the whole country, which 
2 to 40,000 ſheep. The crown eſtates ſupply 

im with wine, butter, wax, grain of all kinds, vege- 
tables, fruits, &c. A great deal of gunpowder is 


made in Georgia, particularly at Teflis, the mountains 


near that city producing lar iti l 

| rge quantities of nitre, The 

er eat and burn a great deal of linſeed oil, which 

2 We m great plenty, but they value only the ſeed, 
they have no idea of beating the ſtalk for ſpinning. - 


n a Georgian dies, a biſhop ſays maſs over the | 
corpſe, for which he receives. an hundred crowns, If | 


e defun& has not left m «ſufficient to diſcharge 
— e demand, N his quondam friends 
11 ! . igingly ſell his wife and children for ſlaves, to 
The bi EY for the clergy muſt not go unpaid, 
m_ p then ſays maſs, and afterwards lays a letter 

e breaſt of the corple, which is only a compli- 


| 


or fed with corn. 


"Enﬀary card to St, Peter, lo inform him that the u- 
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neral expences have been honeftly paid, and to entrea 


him, therefore, to be ſo obliging as to open the gates 
of paradiſe to the deceaſed. The body is then wrapt 
up in linen and buried. The Mahometans here have 
the ſame abſurd cuſtom of ſending a note by the dead 
to Mahomet. | 

The Georgian men are uſually more ignorant than 
the women; for the girls are, in general, brought u 
in monaſteries, where they learn to read and write. If 
any of the girls chuſe to become profeſſed nuns, they are 
authoriſed to baptize, and apply holy oil. 

The language of the Georgians is remarkable for its 
beautiful ſimplicity. 


erl. 


MINGRELIA, Ax D TE Two PRINCIPALIITIES OP 
IMMERETTA and ABASCIA, 


INGRELIA, known to the ancients by the ap- 
pellation of Colchis, is bounded on the eaſt by 
Georgia, properly ſo called; on the weſt by the 
Euxine Sea; on the north by mount Caucaſus; and on 
the fouth by Armenia, and part of Pontus, 

Mingreha is watered by many rivers, viz, the Corax, 
Hippus-Cyaneus, Chariſtus, Abſarus, Ciſſa, Ophis, 
and Phaſis, where the Argonauts landed. All the above 
rivers empty themſelves into the Euxine Sea; but none 
of them are conſiderable except the Phaſis, which riſes 
in mount Caucaſus, The inhabitants of this celebrated 
mountain are ſaid, by the moſt authentic writers, to 
have little, beſides ſpeech, which can entitle them to 
humanity, They are tall and well made; but their 
looks are fierce, and indicate the ſavage diſpoſition of 
their minds. They are, in fact, the moſt daring, fe- 
rocious, and determined robbers in the world. 

The country is, in general, extremely woody, very 
uneven, full of hills, and but little cultivated. The 
ſoil is bad and ſterile; and the fruits are all ill raſted and 
unwholeſome, except the grapes, which might be con- 
verted into ſome of the beſt wine in the univerſe, if the 
natives did but know how to make it, Rains almoſt 
continually fall, which occaſion ſuch a quantity of hu- 
mid vapours to mingle with the hot exhalations natural 
to the climate, that peſtilences, and a variety of other 
diſeaſes, afflict the natives almoſt continually. The 
earth is ſo moiſt, that the few who turn their thoughts 
to agriculture ſow their wheat and barley without 
ploughing : and, for their other ſeeds, they turn up the 
land with little wooden ploughs, which are ſufficiently 
ſtrong to make furrows in 10 ſoft a ſoil, Colchis was 
ſaid, by the ancients, to be exceedingly pleaſant and 
fertile, and even to abound in, mines of gold, which 
gave riſe to the celebrated fable of the golden fleece, 
and the Argonautic expedition; for the inhabitants uſed 
to catch the gold duſt, which was brought down by the 
torren*” from mount Caucaſus, by ſetting fleeces gf 
wool acroſs ſome of the narrow paſſages of thoſe tor- 
rents. 

The country abounds in beeves, hogs, wild boars, 
ſtags, partridges, pheaſants, quails, &c. On mount 
Canals, falcons, eagles, pelicans, tygers, lions, 
leopards, wolyes, and jackals breed, | 

Their bread is made of a ſmall grain, called gm: 


it is agreeable to the taſte, ſalubrious, cooling, and 


laxative, The people of quality, however, eat wheaten 
bread ; not that they like it better, but becauſe it is 
more ſcarce,” Their principal food is beef and pork, 
the latter. being excellent. The nobility ſpend a great 
deal of their time in catching and killing game, ſuch 
as pheaſants, water fowl, &c, But their ſayourite di- 
verſion is flying the falcon at the heron, which is na 
ſooner taken, than they cut the beautiful tuft of fea- 
thers from its head, and let it go again. They have a 
great number of excellent horſes, which are never ſhod, 
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The country is every where interſperſed with houſes. | 
The caſtles there are about ten in number; in the 
principal of which, named Rues, the prince keeps his 
court, and depoſits his treaſures ; though the garriſon 
conſiſts only of about ſixty perſons. Near the caſtle 
are ſeveral magazines for proviſions, which ſerve for 
They have many 
ranches of trees, canes, and reeds; 
and are ſo ſecure in theſe retreats, that none can come 
at them, but by one winding narrow paſſage, which is 


laces of retreat 41 * emergencies. 
— made of the 


always ſtopt up when they apprehend an attack. 


As the Mingrelians have great plenty of timber, they 
build their houſes of wood, but never raiſe them above 
They have neither windows nor chim- 
nies, but are furniſhed with beds and couches. At 
night, not only the whole family, but the cattle all lie 


two ſtories, 


in one room. 
The men are well proportioned, and the women 


pretty; but they paint their faces and eye-brows: They 
wear their hair in curled ringlets; are witty and polite; 
but vain, luxurious, treacherous, and ferocious ; dex- 
trous thieves, and glory in theft. They think it pru- 
dent, as well as lawful, to have many wives, becauſe 
they bring them many children, whom they can ſell for 
money, or barter for neceſſaries. When children, 
however, ce too quick, they do not heſitate to mur- 
der them. They likewiſe murder the ſick and aged, 


and pretend they do it with the benevolent deſign of 


putt ng them out of their miſery. Adultery is thought 
but a trifle: for when a man catches another in famila- 
rity with his wite, he obliges him to pay a hog, which 
is immediately dreſſed, and all three {it down, very, loy- 
ingly to feaſt upon it. T9 

Ihc lords are the umpires in all diſputes between their 
vaſſals: but when there is a quarrel between any of the 
great lords, they have recourſe to arms. 

The eccleſiaſtics }ave long beards; but the Jaity 
ſuffer very little of their beards to, grow. They ſhave 


the head, leaving only a little hair upon the ſorehead 
Their bonnet is made of felt, and 
in winter is lined with {ur, but is not of much uſe to 


and round the ears. 


them, for when it rains they put it in their pockets, and 
go bareheaded to ſave it. They are ſo poor that the 
common 3 go almoſt naked, and have only a co- 
vering of a triangular form, which they turn againſt 
wind or rain. They wear a ſhirt, but have ſeldom 
more than one at a time, and that they only waſh three 
times in a year, 


the untanned hide of a buffalo, which are faſtened with 
thongs of the ſame. In winter they wear ſnow ſhoes, 

The whole of every family of both ſexes eat toge- 
ther. On holidays they eat veniſon, beef, and pork; 
but at other times the maſters have fiſh and pulſe, and 
che inferiors nothing but gomms. If the weather will 
permit, they dine in the open court. Both ſexes uſu- 
ally get drunk at their entertainments, when the men 
boaſt of their thefts, and the women of their debauche- 
ries, 

The continual ſale of the Mingrelians to the Turks 
and Perſians, and their perpetual ſquabbles among 
themlclves, have greatly depopulated the country. The 
revenues of the prince are eſtimated at about 20,000 
crowns per annum, which are raiſed by fines, impoſi- 
tions, the ſale of ſlaves, and duties on all imports and 
exports, Of this money he ſpends very little; for his 
crown lands are more than ſufficient to maintain him, 
and the people are obliged to work for him for nothing. 
His forces are principally cavalry, and do not amount 
io above 4090 effective men. Eyery lord leads his 
own people to battle, but they are fo badly diſciplined, 
that they march, charge, and retreat without order. 
All commerce is carried on by barter; though they 
have money which bears the Perſian ſtamp, but is 
coined 1n Georgia, the yalue of which is always fluc- 
tuating. 

The Mingrelians profeſs themſelves Chriſtians, but 
are exceedingly ignorant in all religious matters, Few 


The ſhirt is tucked into a pair of 
breeches; and on the feet they wear ſandals made of 


| 
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of the clergy can either read or write, but they great! 

impoſe upon the laity, by pretending to divinatio.! 
Moſt eccleſiaſtical writers ſay, that a Chriſtian converted 
theſe people in the reign of Conſtantine the Great: but 
the Mingrelians themſelves attribute that work to 8. 
Andrew, who, they affirm, came and preached amons 
them, at a place called Piguitas, where there is at Pre. 
ſent a church. The head of their religion is called 
Catholicos, who is obliged to go once in his life to tie 
above-mentioned church, to make holy oil, 

When a Mingrelian is ſick, a prieſt is ſent for, not 
to pray by him, but to predict whether he will live 
die. Having, opened a book he looks gravely in it, 
then ſhutting the book ſuddenly, he declares that th. 
patient will inevitably die, unleſs a very handſoine pie- 
ſent is made to HLlimſelf. The fick perſon being grca:l 
terrified, entreats the prieſt to take What he plcales. 

The cathedral is a tolerable building, and the images 
within are finely adorned with gold and j:wels. The 
ſuperior clergy wear long beards, black bonn-ts, and 
robes of ſcarlet and velvet; but thoſe of the interior 
claſs make but a deſpicable appearance, and are ob. 
liged to work for their great lords as hard as the latty, 
1 he generality of their other churches are very naſth, 
and their images filthy, though their worthip of then 
is exceeding idolat ous, Having no bells, when bey 
call the people to church, which is but ſeldom, they 
ſtrike againſt a board with a great ſtick. They pay 
the greateſt reſpect, and make the largeſt preſents ty 
thoſe faints who have the character of being the m1 
cruel and ſavage. St. Giobas is the greateſt favourite, 
becauſe they think he would Kill all who came near 
him; they therefore only peep a- him at a diſtance, and 
lay down their preſents. Their maſs is aiter the Gruk 
manner, with this difference, the Greek prieſts repeat 
the whole perfectly, but the Mingrelians only mumble 
the ceremony. For their chalice they have a woc hen 
bowl, and a wooden diſh for their patten. They con- 
ſecrate both leavened and unleavened bread, and drin 
the wine without its being mixed with water. 

They baptize by immerſion ; and as ſoon as the cid 
is chriſtened, the prieſt, parents, godfathers and guelt, 
indulge themſelves to the greateſt excels. When: 
man wants a wite he muſt buy her: a tolerable gout 
price is given for a virgin, leſs for a widow, aud le:li 
of all for a woman who has been divorced, When the 
nuptial contract is made, the couple may conavit is 
gether previous to the payment of the money. 3 «cy 
may alſo divorce their wives, either for barrenncls o. 
11]-nature. 

They keep their dead forty days above ground, dur 
ing which time they mourn, At firſt they make a ber. 
rible howling and fcreaming, tearing their cloaths all 
into tatters, beating their breaſts, ſcratching their face 
and tearing off their hair; but their lamentations gra. 
dually diminiſh till the fortieth day, when the body 1 
buried; an entertainment is made, the moſt extrava- 
gant mirth is encouraged, and the mourners get Grunk 
in order to forget the deceaſed. Whenever any of tic 
laity die, a biſhop always performs the funeral 1erv 25 
and then lays claim to all that belonged to the deccaſed, 
but when a biſhop dies, the prince himſelf ſays maß, 
in order to have the privilege of plundering his houle, 
Thus a burial is generally the ruin of a whole family. 


The Mingrelians, when they eat pork, or «its 


wine, make the ſign of the croſs, for which none 0: 
them can give the leaſt reaſon. All their prayers #< 
addreſſed to their ſaints, to whom they ſacrifice ; and 
their greateſt feſtivals are when theſe images are carrie 
about in proceſſion, in order to get money from the 
people, At Chriſtmas and Eaſter they do not work, 
but labour all the reſt of the year. They keep four 
great Jents, viz. 48 days before Eaſter, 40 days Ser 
Chriſtmas, St. Peter's faſt, which holds a month, an 
the faſt of the Virgin Mary, which laſts 15 days. 7 

In Mingrelia are ſone monks of the order of St. Ball. 
They obſerve the faſts with great punctuality, but ade 


. | ints of religion, 
very little ſolicitous about any other points © 1 hey 


= 


A STA. | Aeſhz and wear 
eir hair to grow, eat no nem, 4 
LE one There are nuns " the N eee 
ther confined to any particular place of ret 
ber — icted by any vows, but become ſeculars when 
_—_ caſe, and reſemble nuns in nothing but wearing 
* 3 times there were ſome cities of note in 
is country particularly Pityus, Dioſcurias, and Aea 
3 Phaſis, ſo named from the river in 3 
at the mouth of the river Cyaneus, the 
88 the famous Medea, called ſrom thence 
by the poets, Cytæis, Saracæ, Zadnis, Surinum, Me- 
liffa. 
* of Mingrelia lie the principallties 
of Immaretta and . 1 "FIC 
tta is about 120 miles 1n length, an 
77 "Ie contains many hills and woods, but the 
plains produce corn, cattle, pulſe, &c. It 1s, upon 
the whole, more fertile and plentiful than Mingrelia. 
They have ſome excellent iron mines, carry on a great 
deal of commerce, and coin money. The principal 
towns are Cotatis and Akalziki. 

Cotatis was the reſidence of the 1 or king of 
Immaretta, but is now only the reſidence of a Turkiſh 
baſhaw. It is ſituated at the foot of a mountain, on 
the top of which there is a ſtrong caſtle to command and 
defend it. It is watered-by the Phaſis. . 4 town 8 

o walls, and contains only about 200 houſes. It lies 
pos on all ſides, except where the rivers and mountains 
ſurround it. On the oppoſite ſide of the river there is a 
citadel on an eminence, which has a double wall, and 
is flanked with high towers. It lies in 42 deg. 23 min. 
north latitude ; and 43 deg. 54 min. eaſt longitude. 

Akalzikiis likewiſe the reſidence of a Turkiſh baſhaw. 
It is ſituated in a hole, ſurrounded by about twenty 
hills, in 41 deg. 55 min. north latitude; and 44 deg. 

min. eaſt longitude. The river Kur flows very near 
15 The town 3 about 400 houſes. The :habi- 
tants are a mixture of Georgians, Armenians, Jews, 
Turks, Greeks, &c. who have ſeveral churches, and 
a ſynagogue. The houſes are built of wood, and the 
walls and fortifications are old and ruinous. 

Abaſcia is the northermoſt of theſe countries, hav- 
ing the Euxine Sea to the ſouth, Circaſſia on the weſt, 
and m_ CO on the north and eaſt. The prin- 
cipal traffick is in ſlaves. The inhabitants, however, 
deal in the 8 tygers, deer, &c. box-wood, ho- 
ney, wax, and thread. which they exchange with the 
merchants who come upon the coaſt, for — things 
which they have occaſion for. They were once Chriſ- 
tians, but at preſent are exceedingly ignorant, and lit- 
- 93.7 _ ſavages. They go almoſt naked, and 
ve in little, mean, low huts. 

N Moſt geographers include Comania in Georgia which 
pee by er ang Sea to the eaſt; by a ridge 
ot mountains, which part it from Circaſſia, to the welt; 
by Aſiatic Muſcovy 1 the north; and by Georgia on 
the ſouth, The country is thinly inhabited, and badly 
cultivated ; but the ſoil is flat, low, and ferdile. It is 
watered by ſeveral rivers, which deſcend from the 
mountains about Caucaſus. The climate is rather cold, 
and pretty much ſubject to rains. The inhabitants, 
who are called Comani, or Kamouche, live principal- 
BB wr cagh They . wear Perſian linens and filks, 
eis uke the natives of Little Tartary. The men 
e ſhort Jackets and dra ers, and 3 long 
as gowns, which reſemble ſhifts. They have no 
. Jer pong 5 2 ogy but their little ham- 
ot about ſixty huts. Their food is milk, 
N 0 2 2 Lee honey, ſuch fruits as 
y produces, and rice, which 

they have from Perſia. | | 

Son, a ſmall diſtrict, which appertains to Min- 
2 * 18 100 little known to admit of a deſcription. 
3 2 5 people, ſo far as we have been 
the ſame with = 5 1 are, gone, much 
grelians, their near neighbours the Min- 
7 555 No. 15. 
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SECTION IV. 


Or THe DacksTAN ok DacntsTran MouNTAINS; 
MovunTCaucasus, THE EUXINEOR BLACK Ska, &c. 

HE province of Dageſtan, Dagheſtan, or Dag- 

Eſtan, is bounded on the caſt by the Caſpian Sea, 

on the weſt by mount Caucaſus, on the ſouth by part 

of Perſia, and on the north by Circaſſia. The appel- 

laticn itſelf ſignifies mountaineers; for dag implies a 


mountain, and fan a country. The people call them- . 


ſelves Dageſtan Tartars, or Tartars of the mountain. 
They are uſually accounted ſome of the moſt ferocious 
of all the Aſiatics, and are deemed the deſcendants of 
the ancient Parthians. Theſe people extend themſelves 
from the capital of Cireaſſia, for about forty leagues 
along the coaſt of the Caſpian Sea; 

They circumciſe their children, and uſe ſome other 
Mahometan ceremonials, but are ſtupidly ignorant with 
reſpe<t to religion in general. They wear coats of mail, 
carry helmets and bucklers, and uſe bows, arrows, 
darts, lances, and broad ſwords. Their fces are very 
ugly and tawny, and their hair black and diſhevelied. 
Their dreſs is a long looſe gown, made of dark coarle 
cloth; and over this they throw a cloak made of the ſkins 
of ſheep, or ſome other animal. Their caps, which 
hang down to their eye-brows, are made of various ſlips 
of cloth or fur. Their ſhoes are ma-.e of only one piece 
of ſkin, and are ſewed about the ancles in a clumſy 
manner. Their food is the fleſh of their numerous 
herds, and milk, They ſpare neither age, ſex, or con- 
dition, but rob all alike, and even plu:der their very 
neareſt relations, whoſe children they ſell without the 
leaſt remorſe, They oblige all merchants to pay them 
tribute, and, if ſtrong enough, rob them of every rhing, 
which occaſions the caravans always to have a powerful 
eſcort. There are as many petty lords, called Myrzas, 
as towns. From among theſe a chief is ſelected, called 
Shamkal. On the death of the Shamkal, the manner of 
election is thus: The Myrzas aſſemble in a ring, in 
the middle of which ſtands the prieſt, who throws a 
golden ball among them at random, and he that firſt 


touches it is duly elected. His power, however, is 


limited by the others, nor is he much reſpected. Theſe 
Tartars are ſometimes confounded with Leſgee, who 
are a different people, though near neighbours. Tarchu, 
the capital of this country, is ſituated on the weſtern coaſt 
of the Caſpian Sea, about forty miles north of Derbent. 
It conſiſts of about 1000 wooden houſes, built after the 
Perſian manner, but in a more humble ſtile. 

Mount Caucaſus, which lies between the Euxine 
and Caſpian Seas, is one of the higheſt mountains, or 
rather Chain of mountains, in the univerſe. Innume- 
rable fir trees are found upon it. It is full of terrible 
rocks, hideous precipices, diſmal caves, &c. Paths 
have been cut Pf bags it with immenſe labour, for the 
convenience of paſſengers, but by reafon of the ſteep- 
neſs, they are difficult to paſs even in ſummer ; but in 
winter much more ſo, on account of the vaſt quantities 
of ice and ſnow. The higheſt parts are covered with 
ſnow all the year, which makes the paſſage exceedingly 
dangerous in windy weather; for the clouds of ſnow, 
when driven by hurricanes, have been known to over- 
whelm whole companies of men and horſes. The paſ- 
ſage quite acroſs the mountain is 120 miles in extent, 
By the way are ſeveral villages, well ſupplied with pro- 
viſions: for the ſoil of theſe aſtoniſhing mountains is 
fruitful, and produces plenty of corn, wine, fruits, ho- 
ney, cattle, &c. which 1s principally attributed to the 
richneſs of the manure yielded by the ſnow. The in- 
habitants have ſtore of poultry; eggs, pulſe, bread, &c, 
They breed hogs, whote fleſh is very fat and delicious, 
Though ſubject to the Ottoman Porte, they call them- 


ſelves Chriſtians, but are, in reality, little entitled to 


that epithet. | 
The Euxine Sea was only deemed a lake by the an- 
cients, It is by the moderns uſually called the Black 
8 1 Sea; 
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Sea; though Tournefort, a French writer, obſerves, 
that it has nothing black but the name, It extends 
about 900 miles from eaſt to weſt, and about 380 from 
north to ſouth, · in ſome parts, but leſs in breadth in 
others. It is encompaſſed by Crim Tartary and Cir- 
caſſia on the north; Anatolia, or Aſia Minor, on the 
ſouth ; Turkey in Europe on the welt ; and Georgia on 
the eaſt. 

None but the Turks are permitted to navigate this 
ſea, though infinite advantages would redound to the 
Porte, if it was open to the Franks, as the Ottomans 
are very unſkilful mariners, know little of navigation, 
are without charts, and do not underſtand the compaſs. 

As this ſea hath no communication with the Mediter- 
ranean, and receives many larger rivers into its boſom, 
its waters are freſher and clearer than thoſe of moſt other 
ſeas. The principal rivers which fall into it are the 
Danube, the Don or Tanais, the Nieper, the Paſis, 
and the Neiſter. The Euxine Sea joins the Paulus Mœo- 
tis, or Sea of Azoph, by the Straits of Cafta, which 
the ancients termed Boſphorus Cimmerius. 


SEL 1 EIT Fo 


TURCOMANIA, on ARMENIA MAJOR; and 
ARMENIA MINOR. 


Situation. Climate. Deſcription of the Cities of Arzerum, 


Cars, Irvan, aud Zulpha. 


URCOMANIA is bounded on the north by 
Georgia, on the ſouth by Meſopotamia, on the 
eaſt by Perſia, and on the weſt by Cappadocia and the 
Leſſer Armenia, from which it is ſeparated by the Eu- 
phrates. It is about 300 miles in length, and 200 in 
breadth, extending fiom 38 deg. 20 min. to 42 deg. 
north Jatitude; and from 39 to almoſt 42 deg. eaſt 
longitude. 
This country is, in general, exceedingly mountain- 
ous, not but ſome fine dales and pleaſant vallies are in- 
terſperſed among the hills. The country, however, 


produces nothing, without the moſt indefatigable in- 


duſtry. The inhabitants are forced to cut trenches, in 
order to water it; and even many ſpots are watered by 
hand, in manner of gardens. But after all, every kind 
of grain is but indifferent. The wine is likewiſe bad. 
The cold is very intenſe here, and the fruit extremely 
backward. Snow ſometimes falls in June; but the 
hills are covered with it all the year round. We are 
informed by authentic ai.cient writers, that Lucullus, 
who commanded the Roman army in Armenia, was 
aſtoniſhed to find the whole country. covered with ſnow 
at the autumnal equinox. Indeed, the ſeverity of the 
weather was ſuch, that he loſt abundance of his troops 
by the cold. 

Modern travellers likewiſe tell us, that, in the middle 
of July, ice is found every morning about the ſprings ; 
yet while the ſun is up the weather is very warm. 

They have a ſingular method of ploughing the land. 
Ten or. a dozen oxen are put to one plough. The fur- 
rows are made exceeding deep, to preſerve the ſeed 
from the intenſe cold, and to intermingle the foil of the 
ſurface, which is ſandy and dry, with the more humid 
earth that lies beneath. Yet the land is ſo impregnated 
with ſalt and nitre, that the roots of every thing would 
be burnt up, if a profuſion of water was not every where 
uſed to meliorate the heat. 

The rivers which water this country are the. Cyrus, 
Lycus, Phaſis, Araxis, Tigris, and Euphrates. The 
mountains are Ararat, the Paryadræ, Maruſius, Anti- 


Tauris, Abus, Niphates, Moſchick, and Gordyzan 


mountains, 
Having, under the head of Perſia, given an account 

of the religion, cuſtoms, and ceremonials of the Ar- 

meniens, we ſhall therefore only obſei ve, that they 


ſpcak two languages, which are diſtinguiſhed by the 


* 
* „ 


verſed in the latter is deemed a great accompliſh 


ſturgeons brought from the Caſpian Sea, where 
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appellations of vulgar and learned. The former js un 
derſtood by the Armenians in general; but to be well 
3 1 . . ay 1 mem 
as it is only found in their ancient manuſcripts. 2 
uſed in the performance of divine ſervice. The, and 
tend that it bears no affinity to ny other arts oe” 
guage, but is ſuperior to them all, being more ang 
uc, expreſſive, and elegant, and compriſing not = 
all the common, but ail the technical terms of theolog, 
and the various arts and ſciences. If what they ape 
true, it only cvinces that the Armenians were formers 
much more learned and poliſhed than they are at "nk, 
lent, ; 
The Armenian merchants are, in general, men of 
probity and politeneſs. They manage all the trade of 
the Levant, and are, in fact, the greateſt merchants in 
the univerſe. They ſpread themlelves over the princi- 
pal parts of the world, as many are to be found in Italy, 
France, Germany, Holland, England, &c. and in 8 
dominions of the Great Mogul, all over the Turkiq, 
and Perlian territories, in Siam, Java, the Philippine 
Iſlands, and all parts of the eaſt, China excepted. The 
Armenians ſtrike their bargains in the following ſingular 
manner: Several pieces of money are put upon Cw. 
ble, or any convenient place; the buyer and {eller then 
diſpute with great ſeeming earneſtneſs about the price 
of the commodity, the buyer offering the money to the 
ſeller, who puſhes it away apparently with much indig- 
nation, and the ſquabble has ſuch an appearance of Ill 
humour, that a ſtranger would be led to imagine, it 
certainly mult terminate in blows. The whole, how. 
ever, is a cuſtomary affectation, and when the broker, 
who is always preſent at this farce, thinks that an equit- 
able price is offered, he ſqueezes the ſeller's hand till 
herroars out, which 1s a token that he accepts the buyer's 
terms. | 
The capital city of Turcomania 1s called Arzerum, 
or Erzeron. It is ſituated on the northern extremity of 
the province, about ten days journey from the frontiers 
of Perſia, and five from the Black Sea. It is the reſi- 
dence of a Turkiſh baſhaw, is defended by a good cattle, 
and has a ſtrong garriſon of janiſſaries, commanded by 
an aga. It contains about 18,000 Turks, who, in ge- 
neral, purchaſe oi the baſhaw the name and privileges 
of janiſſaries, or a diſpenſation for committing all Kinds 
of diſorders with impunity. The pay of a janiffary 
tion the government is from about two-peace halt- 
penny to ten-pence per day. In this city about 5009 
Armenians, and 500 Greeks, reſide. The Armenians 
have two churches, feveral monaſteries, and a biſhop, 
Arzerum is a place of great trade, which principally 
conliſts of. copper and braſs wares, the ore of which 1s 
found in the neighbouring mountains; printed callicos, 
red and yellow leather, ſilk, madder, caviare, gall 
nuts, and beautiful furs, particularly fables. It is Iike* 
wiſe a repoſitory for vatt quantities of merchandize, 
which come from the Eaſt Indies, and a great tho- 
roughtare. All who go from hence to Perſia, except 
Turks, pay a capitation tax of five crowns, and five 
per cent. for all ſpecie which they carry with them. 
Every ſtranger who enters the town is obliged to pay 
five crowns, and all merchandize is taxed at nine per 
cent. ſix of which goes to the Grand Scignior, and three 
to the beglerberg. 
Fuel is very ſcarce, which is a great inconvenience 
in a place where the wintc:s are ſo ſevere. In lieu 0! 
wood, they are under the neceſſity of ſubſtituting co. 
dung to burn. The ſummers are ſhort and hot; 2": 
the country near Arzerum is tolerably fertile, but PO. 
duces no good wine. The wheat is ripe in about 7 
months after it is ſown, and the barley in about four 
weeks. In the neighbourhood of this city a vaſt + hap 
tity of poppies grow, out of which the Turks extras 


their opium. The caviare is made of the 2 5 
che 


de 


fiſh are remarkably fine; yet it is inferior to that mas 
near the Baltic. | 
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AST 5 es of cow-dung, which is made into turfs, 
The pi -netual burning of that excrement, occaſion 
ade Foughov! the city which is very offenſive to 
a 

ſtrange .: ich this vapour; yet travellers aſſert 
2 — che neighbouring hills, but the 
_ pod neither underſtand their nature, or how to 
9 The water is excellent, rivulets of which 
dig gr h moſt of the ſtreets, but the wine and 
8 4 Ire difficult to be got at, though they are abo- 
oc 5 1 bad when procured, for the ſale of them is 
Pry f rohibited. The Greeks are obliged to in- 
MT he burbs, becauſe, being tinkers, they make 
2 a perpetual clattering with the hammer, that it 
5 d diſturb the tranquillity of the Turks, who are fo 
oo delicate and indolent, that they cannot bear the 
thoughts of a noiſy trade. This city lies in 40 deg. of 
north lat. and 41 deg. 15 min. eaſt longitude. 


About ſix miles from the above city there is a ſmall 


; led Elija, which contains only a few houſes 
125 5 mud, but is famous for an excellent bath, 
which is a neat octagonal building. The baſon 1s alſo 


of an octagonal form, and throws out two guſhes of 


water as thick as a-man's body. The Turks are con- 
tinually flocking hither from Arzerum to bathe, 

On the lake Van, or Wan, which 1s one of the largeſt 
in Aſia, there is a city of the ſame name, fituated in 
38 deg. 12 min, north latitude, and 44 deg. 55 min. 
eaſt longitude. 8 : 
high craggy mountain, on which there is a fortreſs 
deemed impregnable, that commands the town and 
country, and has a ſtrong Turkiſh garrifon. The lake 
produces a variety of. fine fiſh, particularly one of the 
pilchard kind, great quantities of which are exported 
to many diſtant places, as well as coniumed at home, 
being uſed in ſauces, and eaten in the fame manner as 
anchovies. The lake is 150 miles in circumference, 
receives many rivers into its boſom, and contains ſeve- 
ral iſlands : two of: theſe iſlands, viz. Limdaſi and Ada- 
reton, are conſiderable, each having little villages and 
a monaſtery of Armenian monks. 

Cars, or Kars, or, as the Turks call it, Azem, 1s in 
40 deg. north Jatitude, and 43 deg. 20 min. eaſt longi- 
tude, about 105 miles. north of Arzerum. Being the 
laſt Turkiſh town towards the Perſian frontiers, it is 
defended by a ſtrong caſtle built upon a ſteep rock. 
Behind is a valley watered by a river, which diſcharges 
itſelf into the Arpagl, and theſe two rivers unite in di- 
viding the two empires. The city is almoſt ſquare, 
and about half as big as Arzerum, but is neither po- 
pulous or handſome. All ſtrangers have two things to 
dread, viz. the extortions of the Turkiſh officers, and 
the depredations of robbers. The houſes are mean 
and in a ruinous condition. The baſſa of Car is ſub- 
zect to the governor of Arzerum. The country about 
it, though naturally fertile, is but very little cultivated. 
The Turks here have all private wells or ciſterns, from 
a ſuperſtitious notion, that the Chriſtians, who are much 
more numerous than the Mahometans, pollute the pub- 
lic waters, and render them unfit for a true Muſſul- 
man to uſe, ; | 

Irvan, Erivan, or Chirvan, 1s fituated in 40 deg. 


bo min. north lat. and 45 deg. 30 min. caſt long. It is 
about 


180 miles eaſt of Arzerum, and has been alter- 
nately poſſeſſed. by the Turks and Perſians. It is a 
ſpacious place, but ill built and very dirty. The town 
is watered by two rivers, and the neighbouring country 
is very fertile in corn, wine, rice, cotton, &c. The 
caſtle is of no importance, and the fortifications are 
made of mud, ſo that heavy rains frequently damage it 
We as artillery would. Over one of the rivers 
5 is a fine bridge of four arches. The 
e ml 5 og to tranſmit to Conſtantinople an 
ark a 2 ambaſſadors, ſtrangers, &c. 
e rough the city. Here proviſions are cheap, 
ar ry = game, and the fruits and wine are  admi- 

Ihe public ſquare, or plazza, 1s handſome, and 


R 
bazar, or market, capacious. The baths and ca- 


Every thing you eat or drink, even the very. 


It is large, and ſtands at the foot of a 
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ravanſeras, as well as the governor's palace, are elegant 
and capacious buildings. The river Zengeric iſſues 
from the lake of Erivan, which is about 25 miles in 
circumference, and contains an iſland, with an Arme- 
nian monaſtery, the monks of which lead a life un- 
commonly auſtere, never ſpeaking to each other but 
four times a year. Though the lake which ſurrounds 
them is plentifully ſupplied with moſt excellent fiſh, 
and their little iſland abounds with a variety of deli- 
cious fruits, they muſt not touch either, except on the 
four times when they are permitted to ſpeak to each 
other. All the reſt of the year they are obliged to live 
upon herbs and roots, and even thoſe muſt not be ob- 
tained by cultivation, but ſuch as are the ſpontaneous 
produce of nature are to be ſelected. Near Frivan is 
another famous monaſtery called the Three Churches, 
which is the reſidence of the great patriarch of the 
Armenians, under whom are ſeveral archbiſhops, 
who have each four or five ſuffragans. The archbi- 
ſhops, as well as the ſuffragans, uſually reſide in ſome 
monaſtery, over which they have a juriſdiction. Every 
Armenian, above the age of fifteen, is obliged to pay 
five-pence annually to the great patriarch, whoſe reve- 
nue amounts to about 600,000 crowns : he is, how- 
ever, out of this ſum, obliged to pay a conſiderable 
tribute to the Porte, and to give alms to many poor 
Armenians, 

Nackſivan ſtands about ſeven leagues from the A- 
raxes. It was formerly called Artaxata, and was the 
reſidence of the ancient Armenian kings. It is built 
upon a plain which Hannibal gave to king Artaras, who 
then made it the capital of all Armenia. Thc cele- 
brated battle between Lucullus and Mithridates was 
fought near it. This city contains many public baths, 
coffee-houſes, handſome ſtreets, &c. It is in 39 dep. 
north Jatitude, 75 deg. 55 min. eaſt longitude, and 
ſtands about 63 miles ſouth of Erivan. 

Zulpha, or Old Zulpha, to diſtinguiſh it from New 
Zulpha, in Perſia, ftands on the Araxes, which begins 
to be navigable about ſix miles below the town. It 
was from this province that the famous Shah Abbas 
carried 70,000 families to help to re-people ſome of 
the depopulated parts of his own kingdom. He ſettled 
part of them in the province of Ghilan, and the reſt at 
Iſpahan, but many of the former died by means of the 
ſeverity of the climate. Shah Abbas enjoined theſe 
captivated Armenians to apply themſelves to traffick, 
and gave them great privileges and encouragement z 
ſo that their poſterity are not only ſome of the richeſt 
people in Perſia, bur are the moſt diſtinguiſhed mer- 
chants in thoſe parts, *trading to the Levant, and many 
other parts of Aſia, and correſponding with the mer- 
chants of moſt commercial nations. About Zulpha 
are ſeveral Armenian monaſteries, the monks of which 
are Roman Catholics of the dotninical order. Many 
young Armenians are ſent to Rome to be educated, 
who, on their return, fill the vacancies that may have 


happened in the monaſteries. The diſtrict of Zulpha 


contains about 6000 people, who are chiefly Roman 


Catholics, and do not in the leaſt differ in their worſhip 
from thoſe of Europe, except that maſs 1s celebrated 
in the Armenian inſtead of the Latin tongue. Their 
archbiſhop is choſen by themſelves, but he is obliged 
to go to Rome to be confirmed by the pope before he 
can officiare, The monks of one of the monaſteries 
pretend that St. Matthew and St. Bartholomew ſuffered 
martyrdom there, which induces great numbers both 
of Chriſtians and Mahometans to reſort thither. Ar 
the foot of a high mountain near Zulpha are ſome me- 
dicinal ſprings, which are celebrated for many virtues, 
but more particularly for curing thoſe that are bit by 
any venemous creatures. 

Armenia Minor is at preſent of no great importance, 
though it was formerly very conſiderable, being bound- 
ed on the eaſt by the Euphrates, which parted it from 
Armenia Major; on the ſouth by mount Taurus, and 
on the weſt and north by a long chain of mountaing, 
called Anti- Taurus, Amanus, &c, It is in general a 


mountainous 
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mountainous country ; but in ſome places there are 
fruitful vales, abounding with olives, vines, &c. This 
country was a part of Cappadocia till the reign of An- 
tiochus the Great, when Zadriades and Artaxias ſeizing 
on Armenia, and adding it to ſome of the neighbouring 
provinces, introduced the diſtinction of Armenia the 
Greater and Leſſer. In the Roman times it was divided 
into four provinces, viz. Laviana, Mariana, Aravena, 
and Melitene, which contained the following cities, 
Melitene, Nicopolis, Garnace, Arabyſſus, Daſcufa, 
Zimara, and Ladana. Ihe manners, cuſtoms, &. 
of the people, always were, and ſtill are, the ſame as 
thoſe of Armenia Major. 

It is imagined that Armenia was firſt peopled by the 
immediate deſcEndants of Noah. It then became a 
kingdom, and remained ſo till it was ſubdued by the 
Perſians. It was afterwards poffeſſed by the immediate 
ſucceſſors of Alexander the Great. Then conquered 
by the Romans. About the year 687 the Saracens 
made themſelves maſters of it, and held it till they were 
deprived of it by the Fartars and Turks, from whom 
it had the name of Turcomania. 

It was on mount Ararat, in Armenia, that the ark of 
Noah reſted ; but on what particular part geographers 
and hiſtorians are not agreed. The Armenian monks 
tell many fabulous ſtories, which are not worth repeat- 
ing, concerning it. M. Tournefort tells us that the 
afcent is not only difficult and tedious, but even dan- 
gerous, thraugh the ruggedaeſs of ſome parts, and 
deep ſands of others; not to mention the danger from 
the beaſts of prey. The horrid precipices are beheld 
with terror, even by the guides themſelves. The fitua- 
tion of Ararat was, however, very convenient for the 
ſons of Noah to proceed to the land of Shinaar, as the 


diſtance is but trifling. 


SECTS ON FE 
DIARBEC IN GENERAL, 


HIS diviſion of Turkey in Aſia, in its largeſt 

extent, comprehends the provinces anciently 
called Chaldea, Babylonia, Aſſyria, and now termed 
Diarbec, properly fo called, Yerach, Irac Arabic, or 
Eyrace Arabic, and Curdiſtan. It extends about 600 
miles along the banks of the Euphrates and Tigris, 
from mount Taurus on the north, to the Perſian Gulph 
on the ſouth. The breadth in ſome places is 300, and 
in others 150 miles. The air is exceedingly temperate 
and ſerene, unſcorched by exceſſive heats, and not in- 
commoded by ſevere froſts. The country produces 
filk, and us fertile, with very little cultivation, being 
rich in grain, fruits, and paſturage. Numerous flocks, 
and abundance of cattle, feed on the latter. Indeed, 
7 ſome parts there are conſiderable uninhabited de- 
erts. 

The celebrated rivers Euphrates and Tigris flow 
through this country, and not only ſupply it with excel- 
kent fiſh, but contribute exceedingly to its beauty and 
fertility. The Tigris riſes in the Armenian mountains, 
and acquired its name from its rapidity; for that word - 
in the Median language implies a dart or arrow. It 
paſſes through the lake Arethuſa, and afterwards fink- 
ing into the earth, riſes again on the other ſide of mount 
Taurus. That it is the ſame river hath been evinced 
by a variety of experiments; for things thrown in on 
one ſide are brought up on the other. It proceeds 
trom thence to the lake Thefpites, but often ſinks un- 
der ground by the way, particularly in one place, where 
it hides itſelf for the ſpace of twenty-five miles, and then 
breaking up to the ſurface of the earth, it proceeds with 
great rapidity, ' Between Aſſyria and Meſopotamia it. 
receives ſeveral rivers into its boſam ; and below Bag- 
dad it branches into two channels, which both diſem- 
bogue themſelves into the Euphrates, and by that means 


form an iſland. 
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| are ſaid to be admirably adapted to dyeing, and * 


The Euphrates, which is the moſt conſiderable rh, 
in Aſia, hath its fource in mount Taurus; — 
weſterly, it croſſes T urcomania; then turning four} 
ward, it divides Syria from Diarbec. Afterwary, ru,. 
ning along the weſtern limits of Arabia Deſerta, it ry 
ters a great number of towns, and then flows ſmoothly 
to the city of Aria, where the reflux or tides of the pen | 
ſian Gulph diſturb its ſtream, and diſcolour its Waters 
though ninety miles diſtant from it. At about fi. 
miles from the Perfian Golph it unites with the Tian 
In general it flows gently, and waters a great number 
of Sand and delightful plains. Its banks are embelliſt. 
ed with perpetral verdure, and adorned by many tree, 
particularly palms. It is neicher deep nor wide, ex- 
cept when the melting of the ſnows on the Armenian 
mountains occaſion it to fwell. The waters are deemeg 
exceedingly ſalubrious. 

Diarbec, as a frontier province towards Perſia, i; 
always well guarded : yet ſuch is the tyranny of the 
Turkiſh government, and the indolence of the people, 
that the country is very little cultivated, and not popu- 
lous. Fhe diviſions of this province, as well as of all 
the others belonging to the Turkiſh empire, are into 
beglerbergates and baſhawſhips. Theſe are ſubdivided 
into ſangiacſhips, inferior to which are the ziameys and 
timaroits. 


S&T oO NT VT 
DIARBEC PROPER, ox MESOPOTAMIA. 
Defeription of its ſeveral Cities. 
IARBEC Proper, or, as the Arabs call it, the 


Iland, from its being ſituated between two rivers, 
ts governed by a beglerberg, under whoſe jurifdiction 


twelve ſangiacs act. 


The capital of this province is the city of Diarbec, 
firuated in 37 deg. 35 min. north latitude; and 40 deg. 
50 min. eaſt longitude. It is encompaſſed by two 


walls, the outermoſt of which is defended by 7 2 towers. 
There are but three gates. 


Over that towards the welt 
ſome Latin and Greek inſcriptions are ſeen, though 
many of the letters are almoſt obliterated. The name, 
however, of Conſtantine is viſtble, and frequently re- 
prated, which gives oceaſion to ſurmiſe, that it was 
either originally built, or greatly repaired and improv- 
ed, by that emperor. The Tigris forms a half moon 
about it; and from its wall to the water ſide there is a 
ſteep precipice. It contains about 20, ooo inhabitants, 
and, upon the whole, is one of the moſt commercial, 
ſtrong, opulent, and populous cities of all Aſiatic 
Turkey. It is ſupplied with water from the T1gits, 
by means. of an artificial canal, and embelliſhed with 
many noble piazzas or market places, and other cle- 
gant buildings, particularly a ſpacious grand molque, 
which was ence a Chriſtian church. On the ſides of 
the river are ſeveral caravanſeras or inns: and near the 
town is a chapel, in which the Turks afficm that Job 


lies buried. About a league from the city the Tigris is 
fordable: nevertheleſs there is a ſtone bridge over this 


very part, on account of the foods, which are occa- 
ſianed by the exceſſive rains and melted ſnows, and 


| which often render the ford impaſſable. The neigh- 
bouring country is pleaſant and fertile. 


The pigeons 
are larger and more delicate than any in Europe. The 


meat, bread and wine are admirable, and the fruits de- 


licious. | 

The men are more affable here, and the women 
treated with much more politeneſs, and have great? 
indulgence granted them, 155 in any other part of the 
Turkiſh empire. The chief manufactories carried on 
here are dying, dreffing, and tanning, particularly goats 


are 


| fkin, which is commonly known by the name of Turkey 
leather, of which immenſe quantities are vended in - 
parts of Aſia and Europe: they likewiſe dye linen an 


the Tigris 


cotton to great perfection. The waters of 
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leather a finer grain, and linen and cotton a live- 
the our than any other waters, 5 R 
lier he baſhaw who is governor of this city is exceed- 
; 1 rr and uſually has a body of 20,000 ca- 
ing'y Þ Jer his command, that he may be the better 
1 Hoes repel the incurſions of the Curdes and Tar- 
eq whe in great companies of horſe, attack and rob 
tars, 4 


the caravans, 
The city © 
of the Tigris, 


Moſul, or Mouſſul, ſtands on the banks 
and 1s wy 36 fe. 59 3 __ 
; deg. eaſt longitude, oppoſite to the 
ne — oy of Niviereh. Tt is ſurrounded 
by handſome ſtone walls, and is very ſpacious, being 
about a league in circumference; but the number of in- 
habitants are not proportionable to the extent. The 
eople have great commercial connections with the in- 
f cbitants of Bagdad, and the merchants of Curdeſtan, 
Caravans. likewiſe paſs through it to and from Perla. 
The baſhaw, whoſe reſidence 1s 1n the caſtle, has always 
ooo men under his command, It is ſingular that the 
ſoil on the city ſide of the river is exceedingly barren, 
but on the oppolite it is very fertile, The heat 1s {o 
exceſſive in ſummer, that none go out of doors from 
two hours after ſun riſe, till an hour after fun ſet, There 
ic likewiſe a malignant and dangerous wind called ſa- 
iel, which often blows from hence to Surat, and is 
ſuppoſed to be the ſame wind mentioned in Job. It is 


impregnated with little ſtreaks of fire as ſmall as hairs, 


which immediately kill thoſe who breathe or inhale 
them, and turn them as black as a coal. When the 
people perceive them coming, they fall flat on their 
faces, and ſometimes eſcape, This wind is felt chiefly 
on the banks of the river, but not on the water, and is 
deemed to proceed from ſulphurous vapours, which are 
kindled by agitation. Independent of this wind, the 
hot air is often dangerous, and injures the lungs, in- 
flames the blood, and parches the fkin, or raiſes it into 
bliſters, and occaſions it to peel off. On this account 
travellers wear a kind of maſk, made of ſoft black crape, 
to preſerve their eyes, But if, after all their precau- 
tion, they become inflamed, the afflicted perſon anoints 
them with a mixture of ſugar and long pepper ſifted very 
fine, and made into a falve. | 

Rika, or Racha, ſtands on the Euphrates, in 35 deg. 
£8 min. north latitude, and 39 deg. 50 min. eaſt lon- 
gitude, about 105 miles ſouth-weſt ef Diarbec. The 
baſhaw, who reſides in the caſtle, has a garriſon of 
12,000 ſpahis. It is, however, but a mean town, and 
contains nothing to merit deſcription, 

Orpha, or Orſa, lies in 37 deg. 16 min. north lati- 
tude, and 39 deg. 15 min. caſt longitude; and is ſituat- 
ed at the head of the river Scirtas, on the eaſt ſide of 
nver Euphrates, and about ſixty miles from it. The 
inhabitants affirm that it was the place where the city 
Edeſſe ſtood, and where Abraham dwelt. The City is 
ſurrounded by a good ſtone wall, and is about two 
Keapues in compaſs; but the houſes in general are de- 
lerted, and in a ruinous condition; and thoſe that are 
inhabited are but low and ill built. Upon the whole, 
the place reſembles more a wilderneſs than a metropo- 
lis; though Tavernier is inclined to deem it the capital 
of Meſopotamia. The inhabitants carry on a great 
trade in ſome excellent tapeſtries and yellow leather. 

he neighbouring country is exceedingly rich in corn, 
wine, fruits, &c.. The city is governed by a begler- 

erg, who has 140 janiſſaries, and 600 ſpahis, under 
| 1 be to awe the Arabian freebooters. Several 
„ " = gardens ſurround the walls of the city, and are 
5 by ſmall artificial canals, which flow through 
dom one that is pretty large. In the time of our 


Saviour this cj - 
dus City and territory had a prince of i 
named FO nag ory hada p of its own, 


il, Or Beer 


and 38 "cg; 
a 


is in 37 deg. 15 min. north latitude, 
the (de GS. 1.5, win, eaſt longitude, It is ſituated on 
rf N hill to the eaſt of the Euphrates, and de- 
* two old caſtles, the one on the land ſide, and 
ds er — che banks of the river. The garriſon con- 
2 = 75 Janiſſaries, and 400 ſpahis, com- 


| 


guarded caravanſera. 
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manded by a ſangiac. The houſes extend from the river 
fide to the top of the hill, where the caſtle is placed, 
the walls of which are in a ruinous condition, On the 
oppoſite ſide is a noble, capacious, ſtrong, and well 
The Euphrates is here about a 
mile broad, and its current ſmooth, ſo that it is a kind 
of ferry from Syria, Caravans are not allowed to enter 
the city, but are obliged to paſs through a difficult road 
by the ſide of. it, in order to gain a caravanſera on the 
top of a hill. At night the officers come to receiye the 
cuſtoms from all, except thoſe who have ſaddle horſes 
Here are all kinds of proviſions in plenty, particularly 
bread, wine, and fiſh, The: neighbouring territory is 
pleaſant, fertile, and well- cultivated, except to the 
eaſtward, where it is rough, hilly, and rather ſterile. 

In Diarbec are a few other leſs conſiderable cities and 
towns, namely, Geriza, in 37 eg. 30 min. north lat, 
and 39 deg. 10 min. eaſt longitude, It is ſituated on 
an iſland of the Tigris; the word Geriza ſignifying an 
iſland in the Arabic language, It is a ſmall but rich 
commercial city, where a great number of merchants 
meet to carry on a trade in tobacco and gall-nut, which 
are plentifully produced in the mountains of Taurus, 
They make no wine, but dry all their grapes for raiſins; 
The city is governed by a bey. 

Amadia, or Amad, is about ſeyenty-two miles eaſt 
from Geriza, and the ſame weſt from Moſul. Zibin 
in the midway between Orpha and Moſul, is a tolerable 
town, ſituated on an aſcent. It is ſurrounded with good 
walls and ditches, well ſupplied with ſprings and foun- 
tains, and furniſhed with good ſtore of proviſions. _ 

Niſbin, or Naſbin, about thirty-five miles from the 
Tigris, is the reſidence of a Turkiſh ſangiac. The city 
is divided into two wards, each on an eminence,: with a 
large track of ploughed land between. This gives it a 
pretty appearance at a diſtance; though both wards, in 
reality, are ſcarce worthy of the name of a ſmall village, 
However, arches, gates, and the remains of a noble 
church, are ſtill viſible, which evince that its ancient 
ſituation was far ſuperior to its preſent. The ſoil js fer- 
tile; and, as the chief buſineſs of the inhabitants is agri- 


culture, the land is well cultivated, and the inhabitants 


plentifully ſupplied with corn, wine, fruits, &c, 


Merdin, or Mardin, is ſituated on the weſt fide of 


the Tigris, between Moſul and Bagdad, and about 
twenty-five miles from Diarbec, in 37 deg, 15 min, 
north latitude, and 40 deg. eaſt longitude, 
five miles in circumference, ſurrounded by a ſtrong 
wall, and defended by an excellent caſtle of about a mile 
in compaſs, which is ſituated upon an almoſt inacceſſi- 
ble rock. The caſtle abounds in fine ſprings, and even 
contains corn-ficlds, It is the reſidence of a ſangiac, 
and a garriſon of 400 janiſſaries, and 200 ſpahis. Its 
ſtrength is ſuch, that Tamerlane the Great was obliged 
to abandon it, after having inveſted it for near three 
years, The Turks have the following proverb con! 
cerning its impregnability: “ To attempt to take 
Merdin is like making ſigns to the blind.“ The city 
is well built, adorned with many noble houſes, and a 
fine fountain, the waters of which come from the citadel, 
The manufactures are ſilk, cotton, and gold and ſilver 
ſtuffs. The air 1s temperate and ſerene ; the territory 
rich and fruitful. Many Chriſtians inhabit the city, 


and have an archbiſhop ſubject to the patriarch of Antioch, ' 


o YHL 


EYRACA - ARABIC, ox IRACK - ARNBI, Tut 
- Ancienr CHALDAA. % 


IME province called by the Turks Eyraca-Arabic, 
Yerack, or Irack-Arabi, and antiently termed 


Shinaar, Babylonia, and Chaldæa, lies between 30 and 
40 deg. north latitude; and is bounded on the north 
by Diarbec; on the weſt by the deſerts of Sham; on 
the ſouth partly by the fame deſerts, and thoſe of Ara- 
bia; and on the eaſt by Suſiana, and the Median and 
Aſſyrian mountains. | 
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large bricks, cemented together with a kind of gluti- 


166 


The name of Chaldæa is derived from the Chalde- 
ans, and that of Babylonia originates from the tower of 
Babel. The air of this country is, in general, very ſe- 
rene and temperate; but, at certain times, it 15 ſo ex- 
tremely dangerous, and the heats ſo exceſſive, that for- 
merly many of the inhabitants uſed to ſleep in ciſterns 
of water; and this pernieious practice is at preſent not 
entirely diſcontinued. The inhabitants are ſometimes 
viſited by the peſtilential wind already mentioned in our 
deſcription of Moſul, and which has ſo much excited 
the attention of modern travellers and philoſophers. 
As they have no rain for eight months in the year, the 
land is watered from the Euphrates and other rivers, by 
means of a great number of engines, admirably conſ- 
tructed for that purpoſe, Sometimes it hath not rained 
for the ſpace of two years and a half; and the inhabi- 
tants are thoroughly ſatisfied if it only rains thrice an- 
nually, as that is ſufficient to anſwer all their purpoſes. 

Herodotus informs us, that in the land of rhe Aſſyri- 
ans it very ſeldom rained, and that, though the country 
bore great reſemblance to Egypt, yet it was not watered 
by the inundation of a river, but by the induſtry and 
ingenuity of the inhabitants, which have rendered it 
one of the fineſt and moſt fertile countries upon the 
face of the earth. It certainly yields, in general, grain 
two hundred fold, and frequently three hundred: - and 
its fertility is ſuch, that it would aſtoniſh a traveller 
who had ſeen all the reſt of the known world. The 

alms, particularly thoſe of the date kind, afford the 
inhabitants meat, wine, and honey. The millet and 
ſeſame ſhoot up to the ſize of trees; and the barley and 
wheat have leaves of four fingers in breadth. They 
have neither olives or grapes; but the ſeſame is an ex- 
cellent ſubſtitute to furniſh oil where olives are want- 
ing, and the palm ſupplies them with wine in lieu of 


apes. | 

. ormerly the Tigris and Euphrates ufed to overflow 
in the months of June, July, and Auguſt, and cover 
the whole country with water, and the inundations were 
uſually increaſed by torrents of melted ſnow, which 
poured down from the Armenian mountains; but thoſe 
floods proving very detrimental in various caſes, the in- 
habitants guarded againſt them, -by cutting a great 
number of artificial canals, rivers, and rivulets, which 
they effected with infinite aſſiduity and labour, Thus 
the waters were properly diſtributed, an eaſy communi- 
cation made between every. part of the country, and 
the inhabitants univerſally benefitted. The paſture be- 
ing exceedingly rich, 2 numbers of cattle are fed, 
which not only plentifully ſupply the inhabitants with 
meat, but with milk, butter, &c. 

This country is famous for the great plain of Shinaar, 
where the whole race of mankind were collected toge- 
ther after the flood, and from thence diſperſed them- 
ſelves over the face of the earth; for being the ſcat of 
the terreſtrial paradiſe, as ſome authors affirm, but that 
opinion is denied by others; and for being the place 
where the tower of Babel was built, and the renowned 
eity of Babylon, of which the veſtiges, or what are ſhewn 
for ſuch, are at preſent very trifling. - 

The firſt foundation of Babylon is, by ſome authors, 
aſcribed to Semiramis, and by others to Belus. Who 
was the founder is not material; but. it is certain chat 
Nebuchadnezzar was the perſon who raiſed it to that 
pinnacle of glory, as to become the principal wonder 
of the world, The moſt remarkable works therein 
were five, viz. the walls of the city, the temple of Be- 
lus, the palace and the hanging gardens in it, the banks 
ot the river, and the artificial lakes and canals made to 
drain the river. 

The walls were 60 miles in circumference, 750 feet 
high, and 87 feet thick, The city was in the form of a 
{quare, 15 miles each way; The walls were built of 


nous ſlime found in the country, which is ſuperior to 
any lime, and grows much harder than the bricks them- 
ſelves. They were encompaſſed by a large ditch lined 
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with brick, cemented by the ſame kind of bitumen, and 


# 


filled with water. The earth which was dug from, 
ditch ſerved to make the bricks for the walls by 
may; therefore, from the aſtoniſhing magnitude of the 
walls, conceive the greatneſs of the ditch. An ele 
gates, made of folid braſs, ſerved as entrances 10 00 
city; that is, 25 on each ſide; Between every ty, of 
theſe gates were chree towers, and four more at the Ul 
ples; and three between each of the angles and the ag 
gate on either ſide. The towers were all ten feet higher 
than the walls. From the 25 gates on each ſide of thi, 
great ſquare, 25 ſtreets went 1n right lines to the oppo- 
lite gates; ſo that the whole number of ſtreets were 57 
each being 15 miles long, cutting each other at fig 
angles. I hus was the city divided into 676 ſquares 
The houſes were noble edifices; and a branch of the 
Euphrates ran acroſs the city from north to ſouth, J 
the middle there was a bridge. At each end of the 
bridge was a palace; the old = ug on the eaſt, and the 
new palace on the weſt ſide of the river. The form 
rook up four of the ſquares, and the other nine, The 
temple of Belus, which ſtood near the old palace, took 
up another of theſe ſquares. The old palace was four 
miles in circumference, and the new palace eight. The 
latter had three walls, one within another, and wx 
ſtrongly ſortified. In the latter, the hanging garden, 
were the greateſt curioſity: they contained a fquare of 
400 feet, and were carried to the height of the wall of 
the city, by ſcveral large terraces ; and the aſcent wiz 
from terrace to terrace, by ſtairs of ten fect wide, This 
vaſt pile was ſuſtained by arches built upon arches, and 
{trengthened by a wall of 22 feet in thickneſs, which 
ſurrounded it on every ſide. Ihe gardens contained 
all kinds of flowers, plants, and even large trees, On 
the upper terrace was an aqueduct, which lerved to wa 
ter the whole. | 

To prevent the overflowing of the Euphrates, which 
did great damage, not only to the country, but to Ba- 
bylon itſelf, Nebuchadnezzar embanked the river with 
prodigious banks of bitumen and bricks, and cut two 
canals to drain off the overflowings into the Ligris, be- 
fore they ſhould reach Babylon. 

Babylon is repreſented by all the ancient authors as 
the largeſt, the moſt magnificent, and the moſt popu- 
lous city; that ever was erected: but the prophecics 
mentioned in the Old Teſtament, relating to this city, 
once the wonder of the whole earth, are literally tul- 
filled : “ Babylon is fallen, and become the den of 
wild beaſts.” | 

The ancient Chaldzan language differed from the 
Hebrew, which was ſpoken in Meſopotamia: but both 
tongues were blended together by means of the Jews 
and mutually corrupting each other, their intermixture 
formed the preſent Syriac. | 

The principal city of Eyraca-Arabic is Bagdad, or 
Baghdad, delightfully ſituated in a fine plain, on the 
eaſtern bank of the Tigris, and lies in 33 deg. 20 min. 
north latitude, and 43 deg. eaſt. longitude. It was 
founded in the 145th year of the Hegjra, by the Caliph 
Almanſur, and is built upon the ſame ſpot where thean- 
cient Seleucia ſtood. It was the ſeat of moſt ot the ca- 
liphs of the race of Al-Abbas. In the year of the He- 
gira 656 it was taken by the Tartars, in whoſe hands 
it remained till 1392, when Tamerlane the Great ſub- 
dued it. Uſun Caſſan, a Turkuman-piince, conquer- 
edit A. D. 1470. Shah Iſmael, emperor of Perlia, 
poſſeſſed himſelf of it A. D. 1508. The ſovereignty 
of it was then conteſted for above 100 years, between 
the Perſians and Turks, At length, A. D. 1635, " 
was totally ſubdued by the Tu ks, under the command 
of Amurath the 2d, and has remained in their hands 
ever fince. This city was formerly embelliſhed by man 
ſuperb palaces, and other magnificent editiccs, beldcs 
a variety of colleges, and other ſeminaries of learning: 
It was populous, opulent, and well fortified. The lan- 
guage was the molt pure and elegant Arabic, and the 
manners of the people the moſt polite, as this city co 
tained, more learned men and noble families, than any 
other in the caſt, 7 

Though 
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»dad at preſent groaris under the tyrahny 
Though 3 yoke, 6 is ſtill the grand emporium of 
of the ire towards the Perſian ſide; It is 


y 1 N 
the On, innumerable merchants and paſſengers 
ue, to and from Perſia into Syria, Paleſtine, 
2 1 &c. A baſſa hath his reſidence here, 
Egy S m every paſſenger pays tribute, which annually 
Sees 4 very capital ſum, Beſides Mahometans 
E ire MADY Chriſtians, who are publicly tolerated, 

48 ſome of whom reſide conſtantly in the place, 
— many others only come annually, in order to viſit 
= ſepulchre of the prophet Ezekiel, which 1s about a 
day and a half's journey from the city. 

The pacha of Bagdad 1s uſually a vizir. The gar- 
riſon amounts to about 3000 men, and the city is near 
a mile and a half in length, and about half the ſame 
in breadth. The walls are of brick ſtrengthened with 
towers, upon which are mounted 60 pieces of cannon, 
the largeſt of which is not above a {1x e The 

ilgrims, who viſit Mecca by land, paſs through Bag- 
dad, and pay four piaſtres by way of tribute, which 
brings a very conſiderable revenue to the Grand 
Seignior. 

The inhabitants of Bagdad are computed to amount 
to about 15,000. During the ſummer the markets are 
kept in the night, and the inhabitants are obliged to 
lie on their terraces to avoid the exceſſive heats : in- 
ſtead of candles oil of naptha is burnt; the women are 
allowed to go to the baths every Wedneſday morning 
to waſh and perfume themſelves : on Thurfdays the 
married and unmarried are permitted to go to the ſe- 
pulchres to pray for the dead, 

Curfa is ſituated in 31 deg. 38 min. north latitude, 
and 44 deg. 57 min. eaſt longitude, about 60 miles to 
the ſouthward of Bagdad, and on the weſt fide of the 
Euphrates : it was formerly a city of importance, be- 
ing the reſidence of the caliphs after they had quitted 
Damaſcus, and before they had built Bagdad, but is 
now quite deſolate. 

Traxt, on the Tigris, is a ſtrong and well fortified 
town, having two caſtles : it is about 42 leagues be- 
yond Bagdad. The Chaldæan Apamea is ſuppoſed to 
1 formerly ſtood here. 

Baſſora, or Baſrah, on the frontiers of Perſia, lies in 


zo deg. 17 min. north latitude, and 49 deg. 10 min. 


eaſt longitude, being about 250 miles ſouth-caſt from 
Bagdad, and 240 ſouth -weft from Iſpahan: it was built 
in 636 by Omar the ſecond caliph, in order to cut off 
the communication between Perſia and India. This 
city 18 twelve miles in circumference, opulent and po- 
pulous, but the buildings have nothing extraordinary 
in them, the houſes being only two ſtories high, built 
With bricks dried in the ſun, and flat on the tops. The 
city is built on a ſtony ſoil, and the environs are bar- 
ren; but the circumjacent country is ſo fertile and de- 
lightful, that it is deemed by the Arabians one of the 
four paradiſes of the eaſt. The inhabitants are ſup- 
plied with water from the Euphrates by a canal, which 
ts wa of carrying veſſels of 50 tons burthen: there 
15 4 fortrefs at the mouth of it, which is about 45 miles 
Ciſtant from the ſea, The whole country lies ſo low 
that it would be ſubject to continual inundations, if a 
tout dyke or embankment did not prevent thoſe cala- 
mities. The hot winds are very troubleſome, and 
bring with them clouds of ſand from the neighbouring 
eſarts: it is a place of great trade, and ſwarms with 
veſſels from moſt of the kingdoms of Aſia and Europe. 
Ihe caravans to Mecca paſs through this city, which 
is another ſource of wealth. The duties on goods are 
*Dout 5 per cent. The inhabitants conſiſt of Maho- 
metans, Jews, Neſtorians, Catholics, and Chaldæan 

riſtians, or Chriſtians of St. John, -who are pretty 
numerous. There is a famous college here called the 


Academy of Nezam, from its founder Nezam, Al- 


1755 the grand vizir of Shah Malac, the third ſultan 
Lider At preſent this city is a flouriſhing ſeat of 
2 cute, though it has fewer colleges than Damaſcus, 

ao. The horſes bought here are very valuablc, 


ll 
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on account of their being able to travel with great ex- 


erg and to undergo incredible fatigue: they ſell 
rom 1000 to 2000 Crowns. | 

This city is ſubject to an Arabian prince, who is tri- 
butary to the Grand Seignior. His revenues ariſe from 
the exchange of money for horſes and camels ſold here, 
but chiefly from his palm-trees, of which he has a plan- 
tation of 90 miles in length. The manner of planting 
the palms being very ſingular we ſhall deſcribe it. A- 
bout 300 kernels are buried in the ground in the form 
of a pyramid, with the points of the kernels upwards, 
till the whole ends with a ſingle kernel. The earth is 
then preſſed cloſe round it, and upon it. Tr is afferted, 
that if the male and female palm are not planted cloſe 
to each other they will not bear fruit; while others af- 


firm, that it may be made to bear by taking the bloſ- 


ſoms from the male, and innoculating the female there- 
with at the top of the ſtem. The income of the prince 
is ſo great from money, horſes, camels, and dates, as 
to enable him to lay by annually 3,000;000 of livres, 
after all the expences of government; and his tributary 
loan are defrayed, The prince gives liberty to perſons 
of all nations to trade here, and the police is fo well 
managed, that people are ſafe in the ſtreets at all hours 
of the night: the garriſon conſiſts of about 3000 ja- 
niſſaries. In 1698 it is affirmed that the plague viſited 
this city, and ſwept away 80, ooo of the inhabitants. 

The following anecdote with which; amongſt others, 
we have been favoured by an ingenious correſpondent, 
who has viſited theſe parts, will tend to difplay the diſ- 
poſition and manners of the people. 5 | 

It was cuſtomary for the caravan from Perſia to 
Mecca to take conductors from a particular tribe en- 
camped in the environs of Baſſora, (being on the fron- 
tiers of Perſia) whoſe chief received a certain ſum for 
guarding the caravan to Damaſcus, and this tribe was 
one of the moſt powerful and extenſive amongſt the 
Arabs. So lately as the year 1776 it happened that in 
the caravan which was to be conveyed from Baſſora th 
Damaſcus there was the daughter of a powerful Perſian 
prince, accompanied by a train of ladies, who were all 
very rich. The chief of the tribe obſerving the great 
ſplendor of this caravan, and the quality of the pil- 
grims, demanded a greater ſum than uſual ro conduct 
them, which they refuſed to pay, and addreſſed them- 
ſelves to the chief of another tribe, who agreed to 
conduct them for the uſual ſum. They accordingly 
ſet out from Baſſora; but when they were in the deſert, 
which they were obliged to paſs, the chief of the firſt 
tribe, with his followers, ſuddenly fell upon the caravan 
and its conductors, of whom they made great ſlaughter. 
They then ſtripped the pilgrims, not ſparing even the 
daughter of the Perſian prince, and plundered the ca- 
ravan, leaving the travellers to purſue their journey to 
Damaſcus, where they arrived in a miferable condition, 
One of the company, a merchant, who but a few days 
before poſſeſſed 550,000 plaſtres, was reduced to aſk 
charity. This adventure made the fortune of a French- 
man, who reſided at Tripoli in Syria; for the princeſs, 
being unable to borrow money from the Turks on ac- 


count of the hatred they bear the Perſians, the French- 


man 22 offered her his purſe, which ſhe ac- 
cepted, and after her return home from Mecca, her 
father remitted him not only the original ſum he had 
advanced, but double intereſt, and ſuch magnificent 
preſents that the Frenchman was enriched for the re- 
mainder of his life. 

The Perſian prince ſent an ambaſſador to the Porte 
to complain of this daring ſacrilege (the caravans of 
pilgrims to Mecca having been held ſacred) and to de- 
mand ſatisſaction, but receiving only evaſive anſwers 
he marched his troops to Baſſora, which he took and 
plundered. The riches he amaſſed by this expedition 
were immenſe; but not being ſatisfied he directed his 
courſe to Bagdad, which he beſieged, and kept it block- 
ed up for ſix months, when the Grand Seignior agreed 
to give him ample fatisfa&ton, and a peace was con- 


cluded, 
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SECTION IX. 
ASSYRIA os CURDESTAN. 


country of the Curdes, lies on the eaſt ſide of 

Tigris towards Perſia, by which empire it is bound- 

ed eaſtward ; by the Tigris on the weſt ; Eyraca-Arabic 
on the ſouth, and Turcomania on the north. 

Towards the ſouth it is not above go miles broad, 
but to the northward it extends near 200 miles from 
eaſt to weſt. From north to ſouth it reaches from 53 
deg. 30 min. to 27 deg. 20 min. north lat. It was for- 
merly a fine fertile country, but having been frequently 
the feat of war between the Turkiſh and Perſian em- 
pires, it has been greatly depopulated, and rendered 
almoft a wilderneſs. 

The country of Aſſyria derives its name from Aſſur, 
or Aſhur, the ſon of Shem, and grandſon of Noah. 
The firſt great monarchy in the univerſe was founded 
here; and here ſtood the once magnificent city of Ni- 
neveh. It was built upon the Tigris, oppoſite to where 
Moſul at preſent "ww The walls were 60 mules 1n 
circumference, and ſufficiently thick to admit three 
chariots to go a-breaſt upon them : they were flanked 
with 1150 turrets, each of which roſe 200 feet above 
the walls. At a ſmall diſtance from the ruins there 1s a 
Turkiſh moſque upon a hill, on the ſpot where it is 
faid the prophet Jonas was buried. His tomb 1s al- 
ways covered with a rich carpet, and ſome tapers and 
lamps are kept continually burning over it. Here two 
Turkiſh vriefi are continually employed to read the 
alcoran, which draws a great number of Turks, Per- 
ſans, &c. to the place. 

In the territory between Niaeveh and Bagdad are 


A cory. called by the Turks Curdeſtan, or the 
e 


ſeveral hills of ſulphur, to which fome travellers im- 


pute the pernicious qualities of the hot winds, or ſamiel, 
with which the country about Old Bagdad 1s particu- 
larly infected. There are likewiſe ſome ſulphurous 
hot baths at a village called Alchamam, which 1s about 
a day's journey from Moſul ; and at Attendachi there 
is a hill, from which the Arabs dig gold. 

In the ſame territory tamariſks, liquorice and ſu - 
mach are produced 1n great plenty; the latter, together 
with ſalt, being infuſed in water, gives it a red tinge, 
and renders it cool, iweet and ſalubrious: if taken in 
broth it is a remedy for the bloody flux, 

This part of the country 1s greatly infeſted with wild 
beaſts, particularly lions, jackalls, and ceracoulacks, 
or wild cats, which are remarkable for having large 
black ears of half a foot in length. Thoſe who navi- 
gate the river in boats always go well armed on account 
of the lions, who will plunge into the water, and at- 
tack the paſſengers with great fury. 

The weſtern ſkirts of this province are waſhed by the 
Tigris. Three other rivers, viz. the Lycus, Caprus, 
and Gorgus, flow through it at almoſt equal diſtances : 
the firſt derives its name from a wolf ; the ſecond from 
a goat; and the third is the Zerben of Pliny, 

The Curdes are ſuppoſed to be the lineal deſcendants 
of the ancient Chaldeans : they inhabit this country 
and ſome parts of Perſia, and ſubſiſt principally upon 
rapine and plunder. They are continually upon the 
watch for caravans, and when they meet with one, if 
they are ſtrong enough, they uſually rob and murder 
the whole company. While the weather permits they 
dwell in tents upon the plains, and do not retire to the 
villages till the ſnows compel them. They range from 
Moſul to the Euphrates, and acknowledge no ſub- 
jection either to Turks or Perſians. In fine weather 
they drive their herds and flocks about in ſearch of 
paſture, and while the men look out for plunder, the 
women manage the cattle, and make butter and cheeſe. 
Their drink is either milk or, water. The men ride 
upon very tine ſwift horſes, their only weapon being a 


lance : their tents are large, and made of coarſe brown 
cloth, that ſerves likewiſe for a covering to their port- 
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able houſes, which are ſquare, and made of cane lu 
dles. The floor is covered with mats, and ſeryes "ah 
for the purpoſes of bed and table. When they vn 
move, they load their oxen with their wives, childre. 
and houſes, the latter of which are taken to pieces 0 
that purpoſe. They are very diſagreeable to look Fn 
having ſmall eyes, dark complexions, wide mo 
black hair, and ferocious aſpects: nevertheleſs 
very ſtout and nimble, and, while children, u 
naked, which renders them very hardy. 

Chereſoul, the capital of Curdeſtan, is ſituated in 

a f 36 
deg. north latitude, and 45 deg. eaſt longitude, and i 
about 150 miles north of Bagdad. The houſes are all 
hewn out of a rock on the ſide of a hill, which extends 
a mile in length, and there is an aſcent to them of about 
twenty ſteps. The baſhaw, or governor of the pro- 
vince, reſides here, and hath ſeveral ſangiacs under 
him. 

Abela is celebrated in hiſtory for the famous battle 
fought in a plain near it, between Alexander the Great 
and Darius: it is in 35 deg. north latitude, and 7) deg 
20 min. eaſt longitude, and ſituated between the Cz. 
prus and Lycus, or the two Zabs, as ſome writers term 
thoſe rivers. The natives ſhew a mountain in the 
neighbourhood, where the ruins of a caſtle are yet to 
be ſeen, in which, tradition ſays, Darius ſtood to ſee 
the ſucceſs of the battle. The mountain itſelf was 
named Nicatorius by Alexander, in commemoration 6f 
the above victory, 

Betlis is ſituated in 37 deg. 55 min. north latitude, 
and 43 deg. 30 min. eaſt longitude, and is the reſidence 
of a prince of the Curdes, who is independent both of 
Turks and Perſians, and ſo powerful, that he can raiſe 
a body of 25,000 horſe, beſides a conſiderable number 
of foot, among the ſhepherds of the mountains, who 
are trained to arms: fo that though his dominions are 
ſurrounded by Turks and Perſians, they are both 
obliged to keep fair with him from motives of policy ; 
becauſe it is at all times in his power to ſtop and plun- 
der the caravans that go between Aleppo and Taurus, 
the road from the former being within a day's journey 
from the town, cut in ſeveral places out of the rocks 
between two mountains, and only broad enough for one 
camel to paſs. Both the town and caſtle are ſo ſtrongly 
ſituated, that the only paſs may be defended by ten men 
againſt a thouſand : ſo that this prince is really formi- 
dable, and cannot be robbed of his independency, The 
city is built between two high mountains, diſtant from 
each other about a cannon-ſhot, The caſtle 1s ſituated 
upon a hill that reſembles a ſugar-loaf; and there is no 
coming at it but by a winding path cut in a rock, which 
is exceedingly ſteep, rugged, and difficult to aſcend. 
Before the caſtle can be entered, three draw-bridges 
muſt be paſſed, and afterwards three courts, previous 
to the approach to the palace, The city extends on 
each ſide of the other two mountains, from the top to 
8 bottom, containing many houſes, and two caravan- 
eras, 

Harpel is ſituated on the river Caprus, and is fur- 
rounded by a mud wall. The houſes are miſerably 
built. It is, however, a large town, and the reſidence 
of a ſangiac. 

Holwan, in 35 deg. north latitude, and 47 deg. 10 
min. eaſt longitude, is fituated between the mountains 
that divide the Perſian, Irack, Curdeſtan, and Chaldæa. 
The Mahometans, who believe that Elijah is ſtill alive, 


affirm that he lives in ane of the mountains near this 
town, 
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EECTION 3. 
ASIA MINOR, ANATOLIA, ox Taz LEVANT: 


NATOLIA, or, as it is corruptly called, Nato- 

lia, js a large peninſula, and has been denom! 
nated Aſia Minor, to diſtinguiſh it from the mam 
Apatic continent, It was called Anatolia and the Le- 


vant, by which it is ſtill known, on account - N 
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11 TURKEY 


zan with reſpect to Europe. On the north 

oy — by the . — Sea; on the north-weſt by- 
WAY welago, the Helleſpont, the Propontis, or Sea 
NN 1] the Thracian Boſphorus, or Strait of 
of . on the ſouth by the Levant Sea, Syria, 
Con Euphrates; and on the eaſt by the Mediter- 
ws n. It lies between 37 and 41 deg. 30 min, north 
rere and 27 and 40 deg. eaſt longitude, extending 
e. about 600 miles from eaſt to weſt, and in 
bout 320 from north to ſouth. It is divided 

by modern geographers into Anatolia, properly ſo call- 

4 Amalia, Aladulia, and Caramania. 1 heſe = 
vinces anciently included Galatia, Paphlagonia, Pon- 
tus, Bithynia, Myſia, Phrygia, Lydia, Mcemia, Ionia, 
Folis, Caria, Doris, Pamphylia, Piſidia, Cappadocia, 
Lycia, Lycaonia, and Cilicia. Anatolia is under the 

"vernment of a viceroy or beglerberg, to whom ſeve- 
ral baſhaws, and a great number of ſangiacs, are ſubor- 
* Minor naturally is, and always has been, deem- 
ed one of the fineſt countries in the univerſe : yet ſuch 
is the miſerable policy of the Turkiſh government, and 
the indolence of the people, that it has been ſuffered 
to become a mere wilderneſs ; and though uncommonly 
rich, fertile, and well watered, they have permitted it 
to be over-run with weeds, briars, and brambles. The 
air is exceedingly ſerene and temperate, and would, 
doubtleſs, become ſtill more ſalubrious, if the lands 
were properly cultivated. The inhabitants are not in- 
commoded by exceſſive heats, nor chilled by intenſe 
froſts: all is moderate, delightful, and ſalubrious. 
The few cultivated parts, though the land is prepared 
in a very imperfect manner, produce, with little la- 
bour, great plenty of various ſorts of corn, exquiſite 
grapes, of which admirable wines are made, oranges, 
lemons, citrons, olives, figs, dates, &c. &c. beſides 
abundance of coffee, rhubarb, opium, balſam, galls, 
and many other valuable drugs, gums, &c. 

Anatolia is excellently well watered. The principal 
rivers are thoſe known by the name of Xanthus, Cyd- 
nus, Meander, Granicus, Scamander, Cayiter, Her- 
mus, Pactolus, and. Caicus, which diſcharge themſelves 
into the Mediterranean and Euxine Seas, the Archipe- 
lago, and the Euphrates. It hath ſome lakes, the prin- 
cipal of which, Guol-Bug-Shaw, is fifty miles in length, 
and twenty-two in breadth, 


eaſter 


in length 
breadth a 


8'E © T-1L O:N KI. 
ANATOLIA PROPER. 


NATOLIA Proper is the neareſt province to Eu- 

1 rope, and the largeſt of the four provinces into 
which Aſia Minor is divided. It extends from 26 to 
35 deg. of eaſt longitude, and from 37 to 41 deg. of 
north latitude, being bounded by the Archipelago and 
Propontis to the weſt, by the Euxine Sea to the north, 
by Caramania on the ſouth, and by Amaſia and Aladu- 
lia on the eaſt. 

This province 1s governed by a beglerberg, who has 
five ſangiacs ſubordinate to him, 245 zaims, and 7740 
Umars, The number of troops are 60,000. The an- 
nual revenue of the beglerberg is 1,000,000 of aſpers, 

Anatolia Proper contains the provinces of Bithynia, 
Myſia, Phrygia, Zolis, Ionia, Caria, Doris, Lydia, 
Galatia, and Paphlagonia. 

Bithynia, now called by the Turks Becſangil, is ſe- 
8 Europe only by the Thracian Boſphorus. 

e ſoil is naturally rich, but, like many other fine 
parts of the Turkiſh empire, is very much neglected. 
: e or Burſa, as the Turks term it, is the capital 
2 ma, and was the metropolis of the whole Otto- 

ore: before the Turks poſſeſſed themſelves of 
= 3 It lies in 40 deg. 16 min. north lati- 
Ky 105 5 ” deg. 35 min. eaſt longitude, and is ſitua- 
=_ ef oot of mount Olympus, twenty miles from 

„dea of Marmora, and 58 ſouth of Conſtantinople. 


lio in the higheſt part of the town. 


Ls 8 built, and deemed one of the beſt 
10, 
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paved cities in all the Turkiſh empire. The ſtreets are 
ſpacious, the caravanſeras noble and convenient, and 
the moſques magnificent, The latter are adorned with 
cupolas and minarets, covered with lead, and comput- 
ed at about 300 in number, In one of the moſques 
the tombs of many of the ancient Turkiſh ſovereigns 
are to be ſeen. Though the ſeat of empire has been 
tranſlated to Conſtantinople, this city ſtill preſerves a 
ſhare of its ancient grandeur, beauty, and opulence. It 
is likewiſe a place of conſiderable traffick, as a caravan 
goes every two months from hence into Perſia ; and ſe- 
veral others paſs through it from Aleppo, Conſtanti- 
nople, &c. to Iſpahan. In the bezeſtine all kinds of 
commodities of home manufactory, and others from 
the Levant, are expoſed to ſale. It is a large edifice, 
well-built, and contains many excellent ſhops and 
warchouſes. The workmen of this city manufacture 
the beſt ſilks, hangings, carpets, tapeſtries, &c. in 
Turkey. The city is about three miles in circumfe- 
rence, but the walls are falling to decay. It is com- 
puted to contain 40, 00 Turks. The ſuburbs, which 


are more ſpacious and handſome than the city itſelf, are 


inhabited by 4000 Jews, 500 Armenian, and 300 
Greek families, independent of many foreigners who 
are ſettled here. The fine orchards, gardens, planta- 
tions of mulberry, plantain, and other trees, &c. afford 
ſome of the moſt delightful, pleaſant, and ſhady walks 
that imagination can conceive, All the neceſſaries, an 
even the luxuries of life, are excellent in their kinds, 
very plentiful, and quite reaſonable. 
particular, is exquiſite, and the fiſh delicious. 

On a hill in the middle of the city there is a caſtle, 
which was once the palace of the ſultans, but is now 
running to decay. The ſeraglio, built by Mahomet IV. 
is a noble edifice. The city is governed by a baſhaw, 
a cady or moula, and a janiſſary aga, who has about 
230 janiſſaries under him. In the ſuburbs the Greeks 
have three handſome churches, the Armenians one, and 
the Jews four ſynagogues. In the city are ſome excel- 
lent hot baths, and about a mile from it the baths of 
Calypſo, which are handſome ſtructures covered with 
domes, and much frequented on account of the great 
reputation the waters have obtained for their uncommon 
medicinal virtues. 

Nice, or, as the Turks call it, Nickor, ſtands about 
thirty miles from Conſtantinople, in 40 deg. 32 min, 
north latitude, and 29 deg. 40 min. eaſt longitude, be- 
ing ſituated near a gulph of the Sea of Marmora, called 
Aſcanio, or Aſcu. Though its ancient ſplendour is 
much diminiſhed, it is ſtill a conſiderable place, and 
contains about 10,000 inhabitants, Turks, Greeks, 
Armenians, and Jews, whoſe commerce 1s very great 
in corn, fruit, tapeſtries, fine cloths, and other mer- 
chandize brought a the Levant, There is a ſerag- 

The ſtreets arg 
large, and the houſes well built. This city was cele- 
brated for being the ſeat of the firſt general council 
convened by Conſtantine againſt the Arians, A. D. 
325, and ſince known by the name of che Council of 
Nice, 

Nicomedia received its name from Nicomedes, king. 
of Bithynia, who made it his metropolis, reſided in it, 
enlarged and embelliſhed it. The appellation which 
the Turks give it is Iſmia, or Iſmigimid. It is large, 
handſome, and populous; and is ſituated at the end of 
a gulph of its own name, forty miles north-eaſt from 
Burſa, In point of ſituation, it exceeds all the cities in 
the Turkiſh territorjes, Conſtantinople excepted, The 
inhabitants, compoſed of Turks, Greeks, Armenians, 
and Jews, are ſuppoled to amount to about 30,000, 
who carry on a conſiderable traffick in ſilks, cotton, 
woollen and linen cloths, earthen-ware, and glaſs ; be- 
ſides which, it is the principal place belonging to the 


Turks for ſhip-building, 


In many parts of the city curious ancient inſcriptions, 
in Greek and Latin, are ſtill viſible, . To the weſtward 
is a fountain of mineral water, much admired for itg 


medicinal. qualities; and a little beyond there is a mole, 


Uu ſuppoſed 
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ſuppoſed to have been formerly made for the ſecurity of 
the ſhipping in the harbour, which is about a quarter of 
a league long, and twelve yards broad. ; The gulph, 
1 its name from this city, is only about 
a mile and a half broad, but is very long and deep. 

Chalcedon, once an opulent city, is now an incon- 
ſiderable village, with a few remains of its ancient 
ſplendour. Its ſituation is on the iſthmus of a peninſula, 
about ſeventeen miles to the eaſtward of Conſtantino- 
ple, on the oppoſite ſhore of the Boſphorus. This town 
anciently had in it a temple of Venus, and an oracle of 
Apollo. It has a tolerable harbour, and the river Chal- 
cedon flows to the eaſtward of it. 

Between Nicomedia and Chalcedon ſtood the once 
opulent city of Lybyſſa, which has been famous for 
the death of Hannibal. It is now dwindled to a very 

r and mean village. ; 

Myſia and the Leſſer Phrygia are uſually deſcribed by 
geographers together, as the exact limits are not aſcer- 
tained, In conjunction they are bounded on the north 
by the Propontis, on the ſouth by Lydia and the Ar- 
chipelago, on the eaſt by Phrygia Major, and on the 
weft by the Helleſpont. In this country the famed 
mount Olympus is ſituated, or rather the double chain 
of mountains ſo denominated. They are thought to 
be the higheſt mountains in the eaſtern part of the uni- 
verſe, particularly the central part, or the celebrated 
mount Ida of the ancients. Theſe mountains are con- 
tinually covered with ſnow, and the ſides abound with 
pine and other trees, with wild thyme, and other ſhrubs, 


more particularly the /audanum cis, with broad leaves. 


About the beginning of the dog-days the air of mount 
Ida is fo ſerene, that not a fingle breath of wind appears 
ſtirring; and at night the ſun's rays appear to dart all 
round the horizon, which make it ſeem as if on fire. 
The principal rivers in this part of the country are 
the Granicus and Æſophus, which diſcharge themſelves 
into the Sea of Marmora; and the Simois and Xan- 


thus, which empty themſelves into the Helleſpont. The 


Caicus, with the Pergamos and Cayſter, flow through 
Myſia, which contains the following places, viz. Cy- 
zicus or Cyzicum, which is now Chizico, and Spiga, 
though anciently a magnificent city, 1s at preſent bur 
an inconſiderable town, ſituated about thirty miles weſt- 
ward of Burſa, on the ſouth-eaſt coaſt of the Sea of 
Marmora. Oppoſite to this town, on the Propontis, 


are ſeveral ſmall iſlands, which are called the Marble 


Ilands, from the great number of marble quarries in 
them. They likewiſe abound in corn, fruits, cattle, 
cotton, wine, &c, 

Lampfacus, or Lampſaco, as it is now denominated, 
has loſt much of its ancient ſplendour. It is but a 
ſmall city at preſent, thinly inhabited by a few Greeks 
and Turks: but its port is convenient. It is ſituated 
at the mouth of the IIelleſpont, oppoſite to Gallipoli 
in Europe. The neighbouring country is exceedingly 
fruitful in vines and pomgranates. The former even 
the indolent Turks themiclves cultivate, and make ex- 
cellent wine and brandy to mix with their ſherbet. 

Abydos, now called Avido, or Avio, was formerly 
eſteemed the key of Alia. It was here that Xerxes be- 
gan his famous bridge, which was ſo well completed in 
a week, that 170,000 foot, and 80, ooo horſe, exclu- 
five of carriages and camels, marched over it. About 
1235 years before Chriſt a mine of gold was found near 
this city, which enabled Priam, king of Troy, to carry 
on many uſeful and magnificent public works. Phili; 
of Macedon laid fiege to this city, and took it by {torm; 
but the citizens, ſooner than be carried into ſlavery by 
the conqueror, ſet fire to the city, and then murdered 
their wives, children, and themſelves. Abydos wah an 
epiſcopal ſec, Hermias, the biſhop thereof, having 
aſſiſted at che Council of Chalcedon. In A. D. 1330, 


it was betrayed to the Turks by the treachery of the 
governor's daughter; ard Avido is at preſent one of 


their caſtles upon the Dardanelles. It ſtands in 40 deg, 
36 min. north Jatitude, and 27 deg, 16 min. eaſt lon- 


gitude, upon the ſtraits. that divides Aſia from Eu- 


rope, which is three miles over, 
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The principal places in the Leſſer Phrygia are 

Aſſos, formerly a conſiderable ſea- port town _ U 
ſouth coaſt, now an inconſiderable village. we 

Antandros, now called St. Demitri, is ſituated fa 
ther eaſt of the foot of mount Ida. Though it was 5 
ciently a place of importance, it now ſcarce deſerves 
mentioning. 

Adramyttum, or Endromit, as the Turks call i. 
ſtands at the mouth of the gulph to which it give; name, 
oppoſite to the Ifland of Leſbos. At preſent, he he 
laſt mentioned places, it is not of the leaſt importance 
though formerly it was a place of note, and is mentioned 
in the Acts of the Apoſtles. 

Pergamus, which was formerly che metropolis of 3 
kingdom, is now dwindled to a ſmall village. 

The decay of great cities, of which the veſtiges ſcarce 
remain, and the ruins of ancient ſplendour, give the 
beſt moral leſſons to the ſpeculative mind. 

In the inſtability of human glory, and the moulder. 
ing remains of the ſtrongeſt and moſt magnificent ſtruc. 
tures, we may perceive, and be taught to refle& on 
our own approaching mortality, and the general difſo- 
lution which muſt await all ſublunary things Theſe 
melancholy reflections, however, are not only inſtruc- 
tive, but admit of being blended with the moſt ſublime 
and pleaſing ideas. Well may we exclaim with Webſter, 


— l love theſe ancient ruins. 

* Wenever tread upon them, but we ſet 

Our foot upon ſome reverend hiſtory ; 

And, queſtionleſs, here, in this open court, 

* Which now lies naked to the injuries 

Of ſtormy weather, ſome may be interr'd 

Who lov'd the church fo well, and gave ſo largely tut, 
They thought it ſhould have canopy'd their bones 

* Till dooms-day. But all things have their end. 
Churches and cities, which have diſeaſes like to men, 
Muſt have like death that we have.” 


A 


NA 


Pergamus, or Pergamos, as the Turks call it, is 
ſituated fixty miles north of Smyrna, on de banks of 
the Caicus. Here ſtood one of the ſeven churches 
mentioned in the Revelations. Here alſo the celebrat. 
ed phyſician Galen was born, and parchment invented, 
the word itſelf being only a corruption of Pergameun, 
from Pergamos. Some affirm that tapeſtry was lil 
wiſe firſt invented at this place. A ſtately temple of 
Aſculapius once embelliſhed this rown. The Turks 
have here a moſque, and the Greeks a church. 

Troas Alexandria, to the ſouthward of Troy, was 
formerly the capital of the province, but is now totally 
in runs. 

It is not poſitively agreed among the learned, whe- 
ther the ſuppoſed ruins of Troy really belonged to that 
celebrated city, or to the above-mentioned Troas Alet- 
andria, We ſhall, however, ſpeak of Troy from the 
beſt authorities. It is ſaid to have been ſituated on 2 
riſing ground near mount Ida, and about five miles 
from the ſhore of the Ægean Sea, on the river Scaman- 
der, or Xanthus. The ancient geographers place it 1 
39 deg. 58 min. north latitude, and 27 deg. $56.1 
eaſt longitude. Strabo informs us, that there was 1carce 
any remains of it even in his time. | 

The beſt account of the Trojan war is given by 
Homer, The narrative, ſtripped of the poerical hc- 
tions, appears to be genuine, from the concurrent teſti- 
monies of the moſt credible hiſtorians of antiquity, and 
of the Arundelian marbles. The number of ſhips em- 
ployed to tranſport the troops, according to Homer, 
was 1186: but Thucydides exceeds even the poet, and 
makes them 1200 fail, The Bcetian ſhips were the 
largeſt, and carried 120 men in each, The ſhips ot 
Philoctetæ were the ſmalleſt, and only carried 50 men 
in each, Troy, however, held out ten years 284" 
the formidable army of the Greeks, who, when the 
took that devoted city, ſet it on fire, and put molt 0 
the inhabitants, who did not eſcape, to the {wor 
Azneas, in relating to queen Dido the circumſtances | 
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IA] TURKEY 
3 Mis night in which Troy was taken and deſtroyed, 
C 


ſays, i 
'; prieſt, a ſacred name, 

; 22 1 ſwords, and paſt the flame; 

c With "clicks laden, to my door 5 8 3 

« And by his hand his tender grandſon led. 
hat help! Oh, Pantheus ! whither can we run! 

x 7 make a ſtand ? or what may yet be done ? 

« Scarce had I ſaid, when Pantheus, with a groan, 

© Troy is no more, and Ilium was a town: 

« The fatal times, th appointed hour is come, 

When wrathful Jove's irrevocable doom 

« Transfers the Trojan ſtate to Grecian hands: : 

« The fire conſumes the town, the foe commands, 


ing to the moſt authentic records, Troy was 
Foy py of April, 1184 years before Chriſt; = 
its capture put an end to the kingdom of Troy, after 
having ſtood 296 years, from Teucer to Priam. _ 

We cannot here forbear tranſcribing the following 
paſſage from the ingenious Marquis D'Argens s Jewiſh 
Spy. The ruins of the cities in the Archipelago 
have, for many years, engaged the curioſity of travel- 
lers, yet the Turks leſſen them every day, and carry 
away vaſt quantities of the marble. How much, there- 
fore, muſt there have been of it at firſt! The moſque 
of the Sultan Achmet was built only of the ſtones fetch- 
ed from the ruins of Troy : the columns which form 
the peryſtil of that temple, and which are nor leſs than 
130 in number, were all found entire near that city. 
For a great number of years the Turks made uſe of no 
other bullets for the cannon of the b ee _ 
Corinthian chapiters and columns, which they broke to 
pieces, and on 5 nb that rag „„ 

Folis is bounded on the north by the Leſſer Phrygia, 
on the weſt by the Egean Sea, on the eaſt by Lydia, 
and on the ſouth by Ionia, The cities were formerly 
Myrina, Cuma, Elza, and Phonea. Myrina is called 
by the Turks Marham, and Phonea 1s called Foggia, 
or Toglia. At preſent they are all of ſo little impor- 
tance, that, were they united, they would make but a 
very inconſiderable village. 

Ionia lies contiguous to ZEolis, and contains, among 
others, ſome places of importance, the principal of 
which is Smyrna, which the Turks call Iſmyr, or 11- 
mir. It hes in 38 deg. 15 min. north latitude, and 27 
deg. 10 min, eaſt longitude, is the beſt ſea-port town 
in the Levant, and the moſt populous and opulent city 
of Alia Minor, From Conſtantinople it is eight days 
Journey by land, and about 133 leagues by water, 

In the time of the Romans Smyrna was looked upon 
as the moſt beautiful of the Ionian cities, and was call- 
ed the Ornament of Afia. A Turkiſh rebel, named 
Tzachas, in 1084, thought proper to aſſume the title 
of king, and having ſeized upon Smyrna made it his 
Capital, At the beginning of the 13th century it all 
lay in ruins except the fortreſs. In 1424 it was finally 
lubdued by the Turks, having been previouſly rebuilt 
at various periods. 

The port, which is ſhut up, reached once to the foot 
of the caſtle, but is now dry, except after a few heavy 
ſhowers, when it is repleniſhed from the ſluices. 

The public edifices have, in general, been erected by 
the Turks, with the materials of the ancient city. The 
83 5 market, and the tizir-khan, were both 

*ned wich the white marble of the theatre. The com- 
modious harbour, and advantageous ſituation, have 
EO it 3 the moſt opulent cities in Turkey. 

e naven is defended by a ſtrong caſtle, and ſheltered 
from all winds, ce ihe — 7 by high moun- 
8 55 is an aſtoniſhing conflux of people in 

Jrna, ot ſeveral nations, who differ in manners, 
: be 1 e 2 wet . FL, ler EE 

part of the town, The Proteſtants and Ro- 
man Catholics have their chapels, and the Jews a ſyna- 
Nw or two, The Armentans have a large handſome 
church, with a contiguous burying-ground, Doctor 
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Chandler ſays, © The Greeks, before the fire, had 
two churches. They applied, by their biſhop at Conſ- 
tantinople, to rebuild that which was deſtroyed, but 
the ſum demanded was too exorbitant to be given. By 
this policy the Turks have attempted to reduce the 
number of the profeſſors of Chriſtianity,” 

The moſques, baths, market, and Khans, are the 
principal buildings, and ſome of them are very noble, 
The ſtreets in general are narrow, inconvenient, and 
intricate : but the moſt diſagreeable circumſtance to 
thoſe who live here is the great heats, which commence 
in June, and continue till September. During this 
ſeaſon the ground is burnt up, and has large chaſms, 
which, it is imagined, give vent to bituminous vapours, 
that, if confined, would occaſion earthquakes. Few 
years paſs without a ſhock or two; but, in general, 
they are leſs hurtful than alarming. They uſually hap- 
pen when the weather is calm in ſpring and autumn, at 
which times the ſea withdraws a conſiderable way from 
the beach, and the water is exceedingly low. A terrible 
one happened in 1688, which overthrew a great part of 
the city. 

Smyrna is likewiſe annually viſited by the plague, 
When it rages violently, the conſuls, factors, mer- 
chants, &c. retire into the country; and many people 
abandon their dwellings to live abroad under tents, 
The iſlanders return home; and the graſs is ſeen to 
grow in the ſtreets of the quarter belonging to the 
Franks, which is exceedingly populous at other times, 

The Turks bury without the town, and place either 
grave ſtones or pillars at the head and feet ofthe graves, 
which, in general, are ſhaded with cypreſs trees. In 
their cemeteries, as well as in thoſe of the Chriſtians 
and Jews, many antiquities in architecture are found. 
The burying ground belonging to the Engliſh is walled 
in, and contains ſome curious monuments, the ſculp- 
ture of which is admirable. They were not, however, 
executed at Smyrna, but brought from Italy. One in 
particular 1s to the memory of Mr. Bouverie, (the com- 
panion of Meſſers. Wood and Dawkins in their journey 
to Palmyra) who died at Magnæſia. 

Smyrna is plentifully ſupplied with proviſions. The 
tails of ſome of the ſheep weigh ten pounds, and are 
deemed a great dainty. The fiſh taken in they bay are 
excellent, Wild hogs, hares, and all other kinds of 
game, fowls, &c. may be had in abundance. The 
wine, olives, fruits, &c, are all admirable. The 
muſquitoes, as well as a much ſmaller fly, of which 
the name is not known, are extremely troubleſome, 
but more ſo to ſtrangers than natives. Lemon juice is 
the beſt remedy for the fiery tumours which enſue. In 
the harbour of Smyrna are always ſhips of almoſt all 
nations, and all burthens. The town is ſuppoſed to 
contain about 15,000 Turks, 10,000 Greeks, and 2000 
Jews, excluſive of Armenians, Franks, &c, The 
quarter of the Franks is better built, and better paved, 
than any other. The European merchants bring hi- 
ther a great variety of goods from Europe, the Faſt 
and Weſt Indies, &c. export fine and coarſe wool, 


ſilk, cotton, mohair, wax, rhubarb, gall-nuts, opium, 


aloes, ſcammony, tutty, galbanum, tacamahac, gum- 
tragacanth, ammoniam, and Arabic, myrrh, frankin- 
cenſe, zedoar, &c, The Jews here, as well as in moſt 

arts of Turkey, generally manage all commercial at- 
fairs; or at leaſt the principal part of them goes, either 
directly or indirectly, through their hands, The whole 
town, in fact, is one continued bezar or fair. The 
conſuls from England, France, and Holland, have 
very handſome houſes by the ſea-ſide, 

This city is one of the ſeyen that contended for the 
honour of being the birth-place of Homer, to whoſe 
memory a temple was erected, . It is likewiſe the ſeat 
of one of the ſeven Aſiatic curches, mentioned in the 
Apocalypſe, In the environs Roman medals have been 
frequently found; and near it are the remains of an an- 
cient Roman circus, theatre, .&c, In the neighbour. 


hood a kind of earth is found, which being boiled with 
oil makes excellent ſoap, | 
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Clazomene is ſituated on the Ionian peninſula, about 
twenty-eight miles to the ſouth-weſt of Smyrna. It was 
one of the twelve ancient cities of Aſia, and famed as 
the birth-place of Anaxagoras. It is now called Urla, 
or Vourla,. 
the Romans, but is now a deſpicable village, and bet- 
ter known in the hiſtorian's page for what it was, than 
for any thing worth noticing in its preſent ſituation. 


When ruſt ſhall eat her braſs; when Time's ſtrong 
© hand 

© Shall bruiſe to duſt her marble palaces, 

Triumphal arches, pillars, obeliſks ; 

When Julius' temple, Claudius' aqueducts, 

Agrippa's baths, and Pompey's theatre, » 

Nay Rome itſelf, ſhall not be found at all, 

Hiſtorians books ſhall live.” 


„„ © 


Erythræa, like the laſt mentioned place, was for- 
merly a conſiderable city, but, by the fame kind of fa- 
tality, is now dwindled to an inconſiderable village. 
It is on the Ionian coaſt, between Teos and Clazomene. 

Teos, the birth-place of Anacreon, was anciently a 
good ſea-port, but is now ſcarce the ſhadow of what it 
formerly was. þ 

Lebidus, or Lebidos, is now a poor ſea-port, near 
the iſthmus of the peninſula; though it was formerly 
one of the twelve capital cities of Afia, and was famed 
for the games of Bacchus, which were celebrated there, 

About thirty miles ſouth of Smyrna is the city of Co- 
lophon, one of thoſe which laid claim to the birth of 
Homer. It had a temple and an oracle, but at pre- 
lent is very inconſiderable. 

Epheſus is in 38 deg. 16 min. north latitude, and 27 
deg. 3 min, eaſt longitude. It lies about fifty miles 
ſouth of Smyrna, twenty-three from Miletus, and ſixty- 
three from Laodicea, and was anciently the mctropolis 
of all Aſia; Epheſus and Smyrna having been termed 
the eyes of Aſia Minor: but of this once ſplendid, opu- 
lent, and magnificent city, nothing remains but about 
thirty houſes, inhabited by Greek tamilies, who are 
miſerably poor, and ſo exceedingly ignorant, that none 
of themare able to read the admirable epiſtle with which 
St. Paul honoured them. Its firſt biſhop was Timo- 
thy, whom St. Paul appointed to that miniſtration. St. 
John the Evangeliſt was buried here. The Greeks call 
this city Efelo, and the Turks have given it the name 
of Ajalalouch. There are many noble ruins, particu- 
larly of an aqueduct, a theatre, and a circus. The 
celebrated painter Parrhaſius, and the weeping philoſo- 
pher Heraclitus, were natives of this place. The prin- 
cipal ornament of Epheſus was the celebrated temple of 
Diana, one of the wondets of the world. It was built 
at the foot of a mountain, and the head of a marſh; 
which ſituation was choſen, as Pliny informs us, be- 
caule lels ſubject to earthquakes. Four hundred years 
were ſpent in building this wonderful temple. It was 
405 feet in length, and 200 in breadth, ſupported by 
117 pillars, 70 feet in height, of which 27 were moit 
curioully carved, and the reſt admirably poliſhed. The 
temple of Diana was burnt by Eroftratus, through no 
other motive, as he himſelf confeſſed upon the rack, 
than to erernize his name. This remarkable tranſac- 
tion happened the very day on which Alexander the 
Great was born, in the year of the world 3648, and 
356 before the birth of Chriſt. There is yet ſtand- 
Ing a church dedicated to St. John, which was erected 
by the Primitive Chriſtians, but is at preſent converted 
into a Lurkiſh moſque. 

We ſhall conclude this article with a quotation from 
an ingemous modern traveller. © The Epheſians are 
now a few Greek peaſants, Hhving in extreme wretch- 
edneſs, dependance and inſenſibility : the repreſenta- 
tives of an illuſtrious people, and inhabiting the wreck 
of their greatneſs; ſome the ſubſtractions of the glo- 
rious edifices which they raiſed, ſome beneath the vaults 
of the ſtadium, once the crowded ſcene of their diyer- 
ſons, and ſome by the abrupt precipices in the ſepul- 


It was a city of importance in the time of 
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chres, which received their aſhes. We employed 

of them to pile ſtones, to ſerve inſtead of a eee 
the arch of the ſtadium, and to clear a pedeſtal of ce 
portico by the theatre from rubbiſh, We had occag 4 
for another to dig at the Corinthian temple, and "xy 
ing to the ſtadium, the whole tribe followed, one wo L 
ing all the way before them on a rude lyre, and at — 
ſtriking the ſounding board with the fingers of his 100 
hand, in concert with the ſtrings; one of them had 2s 
a pair of ſandals of goa laced with thongs Oat 
not uncommon ; after gratifying their curioſity they 
returned back as they came, with their muſician f 
front. Such are the preſent citizens of Epheſus, an, 
ſuch is the condition to which that renowned city has 
been gradually reduced. It was a ruinous place when 
the emperior Juſtinian filled Conſtantinople with its uy 
tues, aud raiſed its church of St. Sophia on its columns 
Since then it has been almoſt exhauſted.” And again, 
the ſame author ſays, © the glorious pomp of its bea. 
then worſhip is no longer remembered, and Chriſtia. 
nity, which was there nurſed by apaſtles, and foſtered 
by general councils, until it encreaſed to fulneſs of 
ſtature, barely lingers on in an exiſtence hardly viſible. 

Caria is bounded by the Icarian ſea on the ſouth and 
weſt ; by Tonia and the river Meander on the north; 
and by Phrygia and Lycia on the eaſt: the principal 
place is Miletus or Miletum, which ſtands on the ſouth 
ſide of the Meander, near the ſea coaſt. 

There are ſcarce any veſtiges left of the antient cities 
of Heraclea, Lathinum, Berygha, Mylaſſa, Amyzon, 
Stratonice and Alinda. : 

Halicarnaſſus was formerly the metropolis of Carla, 
and has been celebrated in hiſtory tor the mauſoleum, 
or tomb, built by queen Artemiſia, in honour of her 
huſband king Mauſoleus, which was ſo noble a ſtruc. 
ture that the ancients deemed it one of the wonders of 
the world. Hence all tombs, which are remarkable, 
are called mauſoleums. 

The inhabitants of the country of Caria have been 
characteriſed by hiſtorians and other writers, ancient 
and modern, as propenſe to war, from whence it haz 
been inferred they were naturally led to invent and 
perfect ſome of its appendages. By them were 1ntro- 
duced the ſtraps of bucklers, the plumes of helirets, 
and the ſmall boats which the ancients called Ocreæ. 
The paſſion for plunder appears to have been the oily 
motive that induced them to abandon their country 11 
order to ſell their blood and their valour. 

The modern Carians retain the character of their 
anceſtors, and the country they {till inhabit furniſhes a 
great number of ſoldiers. Part of them enter into the 
pay of the pachas of Aſia Minor: the others are em- 
ployed by thoſe agas; whoſe ambition ever renders their 
ſcrvices neceſſary, and who, in the precarious inde- 
pendency they uſurp, are compelled to admit as part- 
ners in their extortions the ferocious bands that [ecui!s 
them the means of continuing them. They otten 
change their maſters, and even boaſt of never con- 
ſulting any intereſt but their own. The chiets, of 
whoſe greatneſs they are ſuch indiſpenſable ſupporters, 
are obliged to make an adequate acknowledgment ot 
their ſervices, and never did one of theſe uſurpers form 
the idea of telling the ſupporters of his authority, ot 
of ſpeculating on the blood gf his ſubjects, and reve 
ing in the pleaſures that were paid for by their Naughtt7 
in another hemiſphere, 

The Carian ſoldiers wear a black turban, the ſhap* 
and colour of which form the diſtinctions of rank. Tbe 
women wear a long robe with a ſaſh, Their head dreis 
and hair are ornamented with a kind of beads, as ** 
allo their necks, from which they wear beads pendant 
below the ſaſh. ; 

Mindus is a ſea- port on the Jaſic bay, about twelve 
miles from Halicarnaſſus. The Turks call it Mentes. 
It is at preſent the chief town in theſe parts, and the e. 
ſidence of a Turkiſh ſangiac. Anciently it was but a 
ſmall town; yet the gates being uncommonly ſump. 
ous and large, Diogenes, in ridicule of the mr 
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the inhabitants, told them to ke 2 ei ne 
city 25 N is — on the eaſt by Phry- 
_ ap welt by the r 50 the north by 
a the ſouth b aria. It was anciently 
yr and was _ the kingdom of the cele- 
ed Crœſus. It is a fine fertile country, being wa- 
5 the Caicus, Heymen, Cayſter, Meander, and 
om Pa olus, fo celebrated by 1 ancient poets 22 
. gold. Tmolus, famed for its wines and Jat- 
2 0 - principal mountain in this country. At 
reſent the indolent Turks ſuffer this fine country to be 
over-run with brambles, and to lie entirely uncultivated. 
he chief places are, 

TRE ee the metropolis of Lydia, and the 
ſeat of the rich king Crœſus, is now a very inconſider— 
able village, ſeated on the banks of the Pactolus, at 
the foot of mount T'molus. It is about forty-eight miles 
eaſt of Smyrna, and only inhabited by ſhepherds. It, 
however, contains a large caravanlera for the accommo- 
dation of travellers and caravans, who paſs through it 
from Smyrna and Aleppo in their way to Perſia. The 
magnificent ruins that are ſtill viſible give, however, 
an idea of its ancient ſplendour to the beholder. It 

had one of the ſeven Aſiatic churches. 

Philadelphia had another of the ſeven churches, was 
formerly a very populous city, and is ſtill a tolerable 
town, containing about,7000 inhabitants, who are prin- 
cipally Greeks. It is filled with the ruins of many ſu— 

erb edifices. Here are four churches; and as the 
neighbouring country is very fertile, proviſions are 
pretty 2:56 The Lurks call it Alla-Scheur, or the 
City of God, 

Thyatira, or, as the Turks call it, Akiſhar, had 
Re of the ſeven churches. It ſtands upon the 
banks of the Hermus, on the confines of Myſia, about 
twenty-ſix miles north from Sardis, and ffry-ſix north- 
eaſt of Smyrna. The houles are low and mean, being 
built with mud and turf, It contains about 500 inha- 
bitants, 8 are chiefly Turks. The only manufacture 
is that of cotton. The neighbouring plains are full of 
cotton trees and tamai mk wh 

Magneſia, or Siphylum, as it has been called to diſ- 
tinguiſh it from that in Ionia, or Suzletaſlar, as the 
Turks name it, was anciently a city of great opulence 
and importance, pleaſantly fituated at the foot of 
"Ty = lag _ ſcventy miles ſouth-eaſt of 

myrna. e walls are in tolerable preſervation. The 
inhabitants are compoſed of Turks — Jews, the lat- 
ter having three ſynagogues. It is now but a {mall 
trading town, having a manufacture of cotton yarn. 

Tripoli is ſituated on the frontiers of this province 
rpc Caria, nd the river Meander. It has fallen 
rom 1ts ancient ſplendour. The Turks call it Koenikoi. 

Dingſhilly is a handſome trading town, well peopled 
inn Ts . 1 at about ſcventy miles diſtance 
rom the mouth of the Meander. | 

With reſpe& to the ancient cities of Tralles, or 
Trallis, Hiero-Cæſarea, Narraſa, Zegria, Jovis-Ta- 
num, and Laodicea, there are ſcarce any veſtiges left 
except of the latter, which was a noble city, and had one 
of the ſeven churches. The ruins that are viſible are of 
3 and * theatres of white marble, which are 

entre. Ihe place is, however, uninhabited. 

Phrygia Major is bounded on the north by Bithynia, 
on the ſouth by Pamphylia, on the weſt by Myſia, and 
on the eaſt by Galatia, It is watered by the rivers 

ermus, Meander, Marſias, and Sangarius, and 
_ with proper cultivation, be exceedingly fruitful. 
ks call this country Germian. The remarkable 

F 
ad UN or Kutahia, as the Turks call it, which 
Cut on the river Sangar, about ſeventy-three miles 
-ealt of Burſa, It was anciently a very conſider- 


able city, and is (till a very flouriſhing populous town. 


It 28 preſent the ſeat of a be lerberg, and was former- 
the place of reſidence of the Turkiſh ſovereigns, 
Prior to * taking of Conſtantinople. 

„ | 
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Mideum, or Midzum, was anciently the regal ſeat 
of the celebrated king Midas, of whom it is recorded, 
that when he was a child, a ſwarm of ants wcre ob- 
ſerved very buſy one day, while he was aſleep, in con- 
veying their ſtores of wheat into his mouth, whereupon 
the oracle being conſulted, returned anſwer, that 1m- 
menſe riches were preſaged by that omen. The pre- 
diction was fulfilled, for he was accounted by ancient 
authors one of the richeſt princes that ever reigned. 
Strabo tells us that he drew immenſe ſums from the 
mines of mount Bermius. The fable of Midas's hav- 
ing aſſes ears originated from his N of a very ſuſpi- 
cious temper, and employing many ſpies in different 
parts of his dominions, by which means ſcarce any 
tranſactions could be concealed from his knowledge. 
This induced his ſubjects to ſay metaphorically that he 
had long ears; and as aſſes are ſaid to be endued with 
the ſenſs of hearing in a greater degree of perfection 
than any other animals, they likewiſe ſaid he had aſſes 
ears: but what was ſpoken metaphorically came at 
laſt to be vulgarly imagined a fact. His wiſh tobe able 
to change every thing he touched into gold, the grant 
of that wiſh, and the conſequent puniſhment, which 
was that even his food became gold, and he was in 
danger of being ſtarved, by having the completion of 
his wiſh, are all l;kewiſe metaphors, and alluded to his 
avaricious temper, which was never to be gratified 
with the heaps of riches he poſſeſſed, but always craving 
for more, and aiming to turn all he could into money. 
We may well ſay with the poet, 


© Fond men, by paſſions wilfully betray'd, 

* Adore thoſe idols which their fancy made: 
Purchaſing riches with our time and care, 

We loſe our freedom in a gilded ſnare ; 

And having all, all to ourſelves refuſe ; 

Oppreſs'd with bleſſings which we fear to loſe, 

In vain our fields and flocks increaſe our ſtore, 


If our abundance makes us wiſh for more.” 


A 


GG 


The ancient geographers placed Mideum near the 
north-eaſt limits of Phrygia, on the river Sangarivs ; 
but there are no veſtiges of it to be ſeen. 

Gordium was once the reſidence of Gordius, king 
of Phrygia, celebrated for having tied the famous knot 
in the temple of Apollo, which was known by the name 
of the Gordian Knot. Alexander the Great afterwards, 
not being able to untie it, cut it with his ſword. 

Coloſſe, Coloſſus, or Chonos, was ſituated on the 
ſouth-ſide of the river Meander. St. Paul's epiſtle to 
the Coloſſians was addreſſed to the inhabitants of this 
cit.” | 

Of the three laſt mentioned cities, as well as Hiera- 
polis, Smyrada, Eucarpia, Prymneſia, Tiberiopolis, 
Hipſos, &c. ſcarce any traces are now to be found, 
wed the hot ſpring, and the ſuperb ruins of Hiera- 
polis. 

Apamea was once one of the moſt conſiderable citics 
of Alia, but is now quite run to decay. It was ſituated 
on the river Meander, a little above where the Marcias 
falls into it, and aroſe out of the ruins of the ancient 
Celene, whoſe inhabitants were tranſplanted into it by 
Seleucus, who named it after his wife Apamea. 

Galatia, called by the Turks Chiagare at preſent, is 
bounded on the north by Paphlagonia, on the ſouth by 
Pamphilia, on the eaſt by Cappadocia, and on the weft 
by Phrygia Major. It received its name from a colony 
of Gauls, who paſſed through Greece into Aſia, and 
ſettled in it. A great number of Greeks afterwards 
mingled with them, whence it was called Gallo-Græcia. 
It was always a fine fertile country, and formerly it 


was well cultivated, but at preſent lies neglected like 


other places, through Turkiſh indolence. The inhabi- 
tants were among the primitive Chriſtians, as appears 

by St. Paul's epiſtle to them. | 
Ancyra, or, as the Turks call it, Angouri, or An- 
gora, is in 40 deg. north latitude, and 32 deg. 58 min. 
eaſt longitude, 250 miles eaſt of Smyrna. It is the reſi- 
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dence of a ſangiac, and a very populous trading place. 
The inhabitants are eſtimated 40,000 1 urks, 5000 
Armenians, and 1000 Greeks. The chief manufacture 
is camblets. The evidences of its primitive gran- 
deur are innumerable, the ſtreets, piazzas, & c. being 
full of ſtately remains, columns, &c. of the fineſt 
marble, porphyry, red jaſper, and other beautiful ſtones, 
elegantly wrought. The modern buildings, however, 
are mean, low, and formed only of mud and turf. A 
great variety of inſcriptions, in ſeveral languages, ap- 
pear upon the gates. In the caſtle is an ancient Arme- 
nian church, built 1200 years ago. It has only one 
window, which has its vacancy filled by a tranſparent 
marble, through which the light penetrates into the 
church, but receives a reddiſh tinge from the nature of 
the ſtone. This city was once an archbiſhop's ſee. 
The ſheep bred here are ſome of the fineſt, and the 
goats the moſt beautiful in the univerſe ; the hair of the 
latter being of a dazzling whiteneſs, and as fine as ſilk. 
It is curled naturally into locks of eight or nine inches 
long, which make the fineſt camblets. This hair 1s 
ſpun in the country, and manufactured at Angora. 
Theſe goats are only to be ſeen within a few miles of 
the city, as the breed degenerates if they are carried 
further. 

Bolli is the metropolis of the province, and the reſi- 
denee of one of the fifteen ſangiacs under the begler- 
berg of Anatolia Proper. The other places are An- 
dres, ſituated a little to the eaſt of Ancyra: Thenna, 
ſo called from its hot baths: Germaſte, formerly Ger- 
mia, on the Sangarius: Ophium, a dirty ill built town, 
which receives its name from the opium made in and 
about it, its environs being covered with poppies, from 
which the Turks extract their opium. 

The ancient cities of Tabia, Cinna, Aſpona, Rega- 
nalia, Piſinus, Heliopolis, Regemnerus, Marecium, 
Pelineſus, Clancas, Rorium, Regetnocade, Myraci— 
um, Eudoxias, and Amorium, are either totally in 
ruins, or dwindled to ſuch trifling villages as ſcarce to 
deſerve mentioning. | 

Pontus and Paphlagonia are contiguous, both lying 
to the north of Galatia, and being divided from Cappa- 
docia on the eaft by the river Halys, and on the weſt 
by Metapontus. 

Paphlagonia was anciently inhabited by the Heneti, 
or Veneti, from whom the Venetians are' deſcended. 
The Turks call this country Pender ; the principal 
places of which are, 

Heraclea Ponti, which, like many of the before- 
mentioned cities in the Turkiſh dominions, was former - 
ly a very important, but at preſent a very inconſidera- 
ble place. It ſtands on tne Euxine Sea, on the ruins of 
the ancient Heraclea. It was once celebrated for being 
the reſidence of the Comment family, the founders of 
the Trebizonde empire. The houſes are ſmall, mean 
and ill built; but the gates, towers, walls, &c. con- 
rain many fragments of the grandeur of the ancient city. 
The Turks call it Penderachi. 

Claudianopolis, about thirty-five miles ſouth of He- 


raclea, is a very ſmall town, though once it was an 


epiſcopal ſee, | 

Amaſtris, ſituated at the mouth of the river Parthe- 
nius, called by the Turks Amaſtro, is now a very ob- 
ſcure mean town, though anciently an important ſca- 
port. 

Teuthramia, now Tripoli, is ftill a good town, on a 
bay of the Euxine Sea: but it muſt be obſerved, that 
there 1s a town of the ſame name in Anatolia, fituated 
on the Meander (excluſive of Tripoli in Barbary.) 

The following cities, though formerly conſidetable, 
are now either totally deſerted, or nearly in ruins; and 
in their preſent decayed ſtate, are too inſignificant to 
have any thing ſaid about them, except the bare men- 
tion of their names, which are Amaſus, now Amid; 
Gangara, now Zagyra; Junopolis, now Cinopolis ; 
and Pompeiopolis, or Cimolis. | 

The moſt conſiderable city in this part is Sinope, 


which was anciently the metropolis of the kingdom of 


Pontus, and the birth and burial place of the ce 
king Mithridates. It is at preſent a good tradi 
being in 41 deg. 14 min. north latitude, and 34. de 
52 min, eaſt longitude, In Strabo's time moſt of 10 
ſtately walls, edifices, and the caſtle were ſtanding 
The walls which now ſurround it were built by the 
Greek emperors, They have double ramparts he 
are flanked with pentagonal and triangular towers. 0. 
the land fide, however, it is commanded by eminence, 
which would greatly expoſe it to an enemy: but by ſca 
it would require two fleets to beſiege it. The caſt}. g 
now run to ruin; and there are but few janiſſarics ID 
yet the Turks are ſo jealous of it, that they ſfuffer ng 
Jews to live in it, and confine the Greeks to a certain 
ſuberb. Tere is a profitable fiſhery, and a great deal 
of trade carried on. Many magnificent antique re- 
mains are to be ſeen; and the new buildings are inter- 
mixed with innumerable noble fragments of the old. 
The water is excellent, and the country fertile, abound. 
ing with walnut, olive, and maple trees, and a fine for; 
of wormwood. Diogenes, the celebrated cynic philo. 
lopher, was a native of this place. 

The honourable J. Zg1duis Van Egmont, envoy ex. 
traordinary from the United Provinces to the court of 
Naples, in reciting his travels through Anatolia, ſays, 
* In the country are great numbers of ſtorks, Which 
aftord the inhabitants an odd kind of diverſion, They 
place hen eggs in the ſtork's neſt; and when the young 


lebrated 
ng town, 


8 
are hatched, the male, on ſceing them of a different 


form from its own ſpecies, makes a hideous noiſe, which 
calls together a crowd of other ſtorks hovering aboutthe 
neſt, and who, to revenge the diſgrace that the female 
has in appearance brought on her neſt, deſtroy her, by 
pecking her to death; the male in the mean time mak- 
ing the heavieſt lamentation, as if bewailing his misfor- 
tune, which obliged him to have recourſe to ſuch difa- 
orecable ſeverities. 

Here I alſo ſaw the creature called Cameleon, It 
was found among the ruins of old Smyrna caſtle. The 
creature was pretty large, and I ſaw it change its colour 
three ſeveral times, becoming black, white, and green. 
It was placed on a piece of red cloth, and often turned, 
but never aſſumed that hue. Whether. the creature 
was too large, and the ſmaller only imitate this colour, 
or from any other reaſons, is beyond my philoſophy to 
determine. With regard to its food during the eight 
days it lived with us, I did not obſerve it to eat any 
thing except ſmall flies, which it caught in the air with 


Its tongue,” 
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F \HIS province of the Turkiſh empire is bounded 
on the north by the Euxine Sea, on the ſouth by 


Carmania and Aladulia, on the eaſt by Armenia, and 


on the weſt by Anatolia Proper. It is governed by 3 
beglerberg. 


The capital of the province, and the reſidence of the 


beglerberg, is the city of Amaſia, which the Turks call 


Amnaſan. It is about ſixty miles from the Euxine Sea, 
and forty eaſt of Tocat, ſituated on the river Iris, 0r 
Caſalmach, as it is now called. Though the city tſeit 
is large, the commerce is inconſiderable. The rwe, 
however, is navigable for ſhips of great burthen, up to 
the town itſelf. On a mountain to the eaſt there 1s à 
ſtrong caſtle, and a wooden bridge over the river. Se- 
lim the firſt, emperor of the Turks, and Strabo, the 
celebrated ancient philoſopher, were born here. Ife 
are only two caravanſeras at preſent in the city. The 
magnificent fragments of antiquity, which are found in 
and about this city, evidently prove that it was formerly 
a place of great beauty and importance. : 
Lerio, or, as it was anciently called, Themiſcy'2 
was one of the ſtrongeſt and moſt important citios * 
Pontus, though at preſent but a trifling place. It 15 


ſituated on the ſea- coaſt, near the mouth of the river 
Thermodan, 


ASIA.] 
Thermodan, 


maſia. or Pontica, was formerly a great city, but 


3 a mean ſtraggling village. It is about forty 


ſituated upon the Iris, or Caſal- 


about 60 miles to the norch-eaſt of A- 


is now onl 8 
miles from Amaſia, 


3 which authors imagine to be the antient Se- 
by 15 a ſmall ſcattered village, ſituated about fiſty- 
Ny f Tocat, and ſeventy-five ſouth-eaſt 


% miles ſouth 0 3 ; 
ER ſia; yet mean as it is, a baſſa, ſuperior to that 
3 . - . — 
7 Tocat, reſides here, and an aga with a few janiſſaries 
0 


r hi nd. 
. nen u forty- four miles weſt of Trebi- 
ebe and ſituated near the coaſt of the Euxine Sea: 
the Turks call it Keriſan. It is a large populous town, 
but its harbour is only fit to receive thoſe {mall veſſels 
called ſaics. It is generally imagined to be the antient 
Cerafunta, and is ſuppoſed to have been ſo denominated 
on account of the great number of cherry trees which 

in its environs. 

"Trebizoinde, Trapezonde, Trabezonde, or, as the 
Turks call it, Tarabozan, 1s ſituated in the antient 
Pontus Cappadocia, on the eaſtern parts oi Amaſia, at 
the foot of a hill. It is a kind of peninſula running 
into the Euxine Sea. It lies in 41 deg. 5 min. north 
lat. and 39 deg. 22 min. eaſt long. at about 18 miles 
diſtance from Tocat. This city was antiently very 
important from being the metropolis of the Trebizonde 
empire. It is {till a place of great trade, and is faid 
to have contained 20,000 inhabitants prior to the year 
1617, when it was burnt by the Ruſſians : ſince that 
eriod it hath been but thinly peopled, though a Tur- 
kin baſſa and a Greek archbiſhop reſide in it. The 
houſes are mean, and ill built. The caſtle is large and 
built on a rock, out of which the ſurrounding ditches 
are cut. The harbour 1s in a very bad condition, and 
will only admit ſmall Turkiſh barks. The city is in 
the form of an oblong ſquare, and derived its name 
from Trapeſus, a table, from whence we likewiſe have 
the word Trapezium, a geometrical term for an oblong 
ſquare, whole angles and fides are conſequently un- 
equal. The walls are high and ſtrong, defended by 
towers, battlements, &c. It 1s celebrated in hiſtory 
for having been the birth-place of many eminent men, 
and more ſo on account of the martyrdom of 40 Chri- 
ſtian ſoldiers, who were thrown into a frozen lake in 
the neighbourhood, by order of Licinus. The envi- 
rons, though little cultivated, are very fertile; the 
neighbouring mountains are covered with ſtately woods 
of various trees, ſuch as oaks, elms, beech, &c. which 
are of an aſtoniſhing height, and the whole face of the 
country forms an agreeable landſcape. The fineſt fo- 
reſt lies about 25 miles ſouth of the city, in the midſt 
of which ſtands the famous convent of St. John, all 
built of wood, upon a high rock, and ſurrounded by 


S : 0 9 
one of the moſt romantic wilderneſſes in the univerſe. 


A great deal of rock-honey is found in the neighbour- 


hood of this city, which is ſo very luſcious as to render 
cating much of it dangerous. Tournefort aſcribes this 
rich quality to the nature of the flowers from which 
the bees extract it. In the city the gardens and groves 
are as numerous as the houſes ; but the ſuburbs, which 
are inhabited by Greeks and Armenians, are both ex- 
tenſive and more populous than' the city itſelf, 

The empire of Trebizonde was founded much about 
the time of that of Nice, by David and Alezicus Com- 
ment, who were the grandfons of the tyrant Andtoni- 
cus, Having eſcaped from Conſtantinople, they ſeized 
upon the eaſtern parts of Pontus, Galatia and Cappa- 
ocla, and erected the whole into an empire, which 
was founded in 1204, and continued about 258 years. 

ut in 1462 Mahomet, ſurnamed the (rcat, conquer- 
fy the whole, and having put to death all the remains 
5 en family, added it to the Turkiſh. em- 
vs i us ſtates riſe and fall, their greatneſs being 

y the preſage of their diſſolution. 

en empire in its childhood firſt appears, 
A watchful fate o'erſces its tender years ; 
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Till grown more ſtrong, it thruſts and ſtretches out, 
And elbows all the kingdom round about; 

The place thus made for its firſt breathing free, 

It moves again for eaſe and luxury ; 

Till, ſwelling by degrees, it has poſſeſs'd 

The greater ſpace, and now crouds up the reſt; 
When, from behind, there ſtarts ſome petty ſtate, 
And puſhes on its now unwieldy fate; 

Then down the precipice of time it goes, 

And ſinks in minutes, which in ages roſe. 


Tocat, or Neoczſarea, was antiently the metropolis 
of Pontus Polemoniacus. It lies in 39 deg. 48 min. 
north lat. and 30 deg. 58 min. eaſt long. and, befides 
being the reſidence of the beglerberg of the province, 
is a conſiderable thoroughfare for the caravans to Srayr- 
na. It ſtands partly at the foot, and partly on the ſides 
of two very high hills, on the river Toſanlu, which is 
ſuppoſed to be the Lupus of Pliny, that falls into the 
Iris ſome miles below Tocat: both rivers frequently 
ſwell and overflow the country. The town is large, 
ſtrong and well built, in the form of an amphitheatre : 
on the tops of two marble rocks are two old caſtles. 
Every houſe has a fountain of freſh water in it, as the 
rocks abound with fine ſprings. Yet,. though water is 
ſo plentiful, the town was deſtroyed by fire in the begin- 
ing of the preſent century, and many eminent mer- 
chants were thereby totally ruined. It ſoon, however, 
recovered through the excellency of its ſituation, and 
19 now deemed the center of Aſiatic commerce: the 
caravans come from Diarbec in 18 days: thoſe of To- 
cat go to Sinope in fix days, and to Pruſa in 20; but 
ſuch as go directly to Smyrna, without paſting through 
Pruſa or Angora, take up about forty days with ca- 
mels, or twenty-ſeven with mules. The environs are 
very fertile, ſome excellent plants are produced, and 
curious foſſils found, particularly many ſubterraneous 
vegetations of admirable beauty. Like our flints they 
are encloſed in matrices, which, when broken, difplay 
fone of the fineſt cryſtallizations imaginable; ſome are 
like petrified morther-of-pearl, and others appear like 
candicd lemon and orange-peel. This city is govern- 
ed by a cadi, a vayvode and a janiffary aga. The gar- 
riſon conſiſts of about 1000 janiſſaries and ſpahis, and 
the city and ſuburbs are ſuppoſed to contain 20,000 
Turkiſh, 4000 Armenian, and about 500 Greek fa— 
milies. It has twelve moſques with minarets, and many 
without; ſeven Armenian churches, and one Greek 
chapel. Previous to the before-mentioned fire it con- 
tained twelve Chriſtian churches, one of which was ar- 
chiepiſcopal. Here were likewiſe two monaſteries and 
two nunneries. The manuſactures are ſilk, leather, 
red linen, and copper worked into a variety of uten- 
ſils. About two miles from the town are two ſmall 
rooms cut out of the ſolid rock, and held in great ve- 
neration by the Chriſtians, who ſuppoſe it to have been 
the retreat of St, Chryſoſtom, during the time of his 
exile, 

It may not be improper to obſerve, that Amaſia con- 
tains the whole or the principal part of the antient pro- 
vinces of Pontus Cappadociæ, Pontus Polemoniacus, 
and Pontus Galaticus. 


SECTION . ; 
A L. A DU TL. 


HIS diviſion of Aſia Minor is a country unfit for 
the purpoſes of agriculture, being rough and 
killy ; but it abounds in excellent paſtures, and pro- 
duces abundance of admirable fruit, wines and cattl », 
particularly horſes and camels, beſides vaſt herds of 
goats and ſheep, veniſon, all kinds of game, &c. The 
mountains contain ſilver, copper, iron, allum, &c. 
The province is divided into four ſangiacſhips, which 
are again ſubdivided into zarinets and timariots. The 
plundering banditti, or free-booters, are very trouble. 
tome in this country. The principal places are, 
Caiſar, 
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Caiſar, the antient Cæſarea: it is a large town on 
the banks of the Milas, near mount Argceus, and near 
70 miles weſt of Secias. The walls are ſtrong, and 


flanked with towers, and the caſtle is in the center of 


the city. The bezar is handſome, and well furniſhed 
with all ſorts of merchandize : the houſes in its neigh- 
bourhood are built either in the form of a tower with a 
cupola, or they reſemble a ſugar-loaf, The city is 
well ſupplied with water from the river; and their 
principal trade 1s in cotton, 

Malathiah, at the confluence of the Fuphrates and 
Arſu, was antiently called Melitene. It is in 38 deg. 
22 min. north lat. and 38 deg. 56 min. eaſt long. It 
was formerly the ſeat of the Ottoman princes, and now 
of a Greek archbiſhop, It is ſtill a conſiderable town, 
and well inhabited. 

Mars, or Maraſch,: is a large well built city in the 
ſouth-eaſt boundaries of the province. It is ſi:uated on 
a ſmall river, which falls into the Euphiates about 180 
miles to the ſouthward of Trebizonde : it is a place of 
ſome commerce, and the reſidence of a baſia. 

Anciently there were many fine cities in this country, 
ſuch as Tyana, Nyſſa, Nazianzum, &c. which at pre- 
ſent are either heaps of ruins, or ſuch mean villages as 
not to merit the leaſt mention. Among the eminent 
men who were born in this province, the foremoſt upon 
the liſt are Pauſanias the Greek hiſtorian, the two 
Gregories of Nagianzen, St. Baſil, and St. George the 
patron of England, of whom we ſhall ſpeak a few words. 
St. George was born in the latter end of the third cen- 
tury, of Chriſtian parents. He ſerved in the army of 
the emperor Diocleſian with great reputation for ſome 
time, when that monarch reſolving on a perſecution of 
the Chriſtians, and being unable to win over St. George 
to Paganiſm, he ordered him to be put to the torture, 
which not ſhaking his conſtancy, he was beheaded by 
the command of that tyrant, on the 23d of April, A.D. 
290. St. George being repreſented on horſeback, and 
tilting at a dragon, is only an emblematical figure, im- 
plying, that he conquered the devil by his faith and 
Chriſtian fortitude. Several churches have been dedi- 
cated to this ſaint. The noble order of the garter was 
founded in honour of him; and the 23d of April is (till 
obſerved in commemoration of his martyrdom; his 
blameleſs life, and unmerited death, having ſecured to 
him a glorious name, 


© Glory by few is rightly underſtood : 
What's truly glorious muſt be greatly good.” 


SECTION. 
SC A RA 6 A N14, 
F province of Caramania extends itſelf along 


the Mediterranean coaſt from north to ſouth, com- 
priſing the ancient Lycia, Pamphilia, Piſidia, Lycao- 
nia, and Cilicia, with part of Ifauria, Phrygia, Paca- 
tiana, Galatia, Salutaris, and Cappadocia. It reaches 
from the neighbourhood of Alexandretta, to the Gulph 
of Macri, at the mouth of which lies the Ifland of 
Rhodes. This country is called by the Turks Caraman- 
Ili, and is divided into the Greater and Leſſer; the lat- 
ter lying along the ſea-coaſt, and the former to the 
north of mount Taurus. It is governed by a begler- 
berg, whoſe revenue is exceedingly large, and ſubor- 
dinate to whom are ſeven fangiacs, with many zamins 
and timars. The principal places are, 

Myra or Myrra, which the Turks call Strumita, was 
once a conſiderable city, but is now dwindled almoſt wo 
nothing, It is about twenty-two miles north-caſt of 
Patora, ſituated near the mouth of the Limyrus. 

Patora was once the metropolis of Lycia, but is now 
a very inconſiderable village, near the mouth of the 
Zanthus, between the Gulphs of Macri and Satalia. 

Satalia, the ancient Attalia, is called by the Turks 
Sataliah. It was formerly an important city in Pam- 
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philia, at the bottom of the gulph of its name, in 
deg- 45 min. north latitude, and 31 deg. 20 min, , it 
longitude. It is the ſtrongeſt place the Turks have ur 
this coaſt. The harbour would be commodious, it * 
entrance was not difficult and dangerous. It is ph. . 
the moſt ſingular places in the univerſe, being divideg 
into three diftin& towns, each of which is ſeparates 
from the others by its own ſtrong walls ; and the gates 
are ſhut up preciſely at noon every Friday till one 
o'clock, from a pretended prophecy, that on ſuch a0 
hour the Chriſtians are to ſurprize it. The whole il 
about ſix miles in circumference. The buildings are 
good, the place populous, and the trade conſiderable 
The ſummers ate ſo hot, that thoſe who can afford it 
retire towards the mountains, where there is more air 
and ſhade, The caſtle, which commands the place 
is a very good one. The Chriſtians had formerly a fine 
church in one of the towns, but it is at preſent con. 
verted into a Turkiſh moſque. The neighbourine 
country is very fertile and delightful, being covered 
with citron and orange groves, which afford an exqui- 
lite fragrancy. | 

Sagalaſſus, though anciently a tolerable town, does 
not at preſent merit the name of a village. The fame 
may be ſaid of Antiochia Piſidiæ, or Cæſarea, which 
ſtands at the foot of mount Taurus, and was once the 
metropolis of the province. Such are the viciſſitudes 
of ſublunary things! 

Iconium, now Cogni, or Kogni, is the metropolis 
of the beglerbergate. It ſtands in the ancient Lycaonia, 
in a fertile pleaſant plain, near a fine large lake of freſh 
water, which was anciently called Paulus Trogilis, It 
is about 110 miles from the Mediterrancan Sca. It is 
ſurrounded by ſtrong walls, adorned with towers, and a 
broad ditch. The Turks only inhabit the city. The 
Greeks, Armenians, and Jews, inhabit the ſuburbs, 
which are ſpacious. The city is commanded by a 
ſmall caſtle, and adorned with ſeveral moſques, a ſe- 
raglio, and ſome ſpacious caravanſeras, for the accom- 
modation of the caravans and travellers which paſs 
through the town. The mutton here is exqu' ſite, the 
wool of the ſheep admirable, and their tails fo large, 
that fledges are faſtened to the animal, upon which they 
are drawn. 

Tarſus, the birth-place of the great apoſtle Paul, 
was antiently the capital of Cilicia, and one of the beſt 
towns of the Leſſer Aſia, but at pieſent is quite de- 
cayed. It is ſituated on the Cydnus, about fix miles 
from its mouth. The 'Fwrks call this town Tarſou, 
Tariſſu and Hom. If we may venture to judge by 
the ruins of the old wall, it appears to have been near 
twelve miles in circumference, At the mouth of the 
river is a good commodious harbour, and about a mile 
below the town is the lake Rhegma, through which the 
Cydnus runs. 

Adam 1s a conſiderable town on the river Choquen, 
to the eaſtward of Tarſus, about 35 miles on the road 
to Aleppo, and about 18 miles from the Mediterra- 
nean. This town contains a great number of beautiful 
fountains ſupplied with water by aqueducts, and over 
the river is a ſuperb- bridge of 15 arches. The adja- 
cent country is pleaſant, and the ſoil fertile. 

Ajazzo, or Lajazzo, which was farmerly called Iſſus, 
is ſituated on a gulph of the Mediterranean, to which it 
gives name. It was anciently a place of very great 
importance, and is at preſent a neat, ſtrong, opulent 
ſca- Hort town. 

1 be following cities and towns, which. were known 
to the antients, but of which the moderns have but very 
imperfect accounts, are now ſo reduced to poor, mean, 
little hamlets, or ſo totally ruined and deſerted, as not 
to merit any particular deſcription, viz. Azar, Ainzar— 
ba, Teleneſſus, Xanthus, Pheſelis, Pigua, Olbia, Ma- 
gydis, Side, Perga, Sitnum, Arpendus, Termeſſus, 
Olbaza, Lyſtra, &c. 

The principal rivers in Caramania are the Xanthus, 
Lamus, Ceſtrus, Eurymedon, Cydnus, Sarus, Or Sma- 


rus, Pyramus, Limyrus, Latamao, &c. Caramania cn. 
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AT d ſt of which are 
brated mountains, moſt of which : 
tains m3 1 _— Taurus, viz. Olympus, of which 
ey whe are many mountains in Aſia; Cragus, the 
3 of which Bochart derives fron the Arabic word 
8 ſignifies a rock, from whence, it is pro- 
Gr 4 the Engliſh word Crag originated; and Anti- 
ws all in Lycia. In Cilicia the moſt remarkable 
gragl®; us. The great chain, called mount Taurus, 
15 om Lycia, and runs eaſtward. But we mult not 
_— mention the celebrated Lycian volcano moun- 
os called by the ancients Chimera, Its bottom was 
he's with ſerpents, the middle parts afforded paſture 
or goats, and the top was infeſted by lions. ; 

The Lycians built the city of Hepheſtiæ, near this 
mountain, in honour to Vulcan, on account of its vol- 
cano, which is mentioned by Virgil in the 6th book of 


his Eneid. 


TURKEY 


SECTION XV. 
N 


General Deſcription of Syria, Divifions, Subdiviſions, 
Situation, Extent, Climate, Soil, Fertility, Produce, 


Inhabitants, &c. 


HIS country, in the moſt extenſive ſenſe, includes 
Syria properly ſo called, Phœnicia or Phenice, 
and Judea or Paleſtine. It extends from north to ſouth 
about 400 miles, and about 200 from eaſt to weſt, be- 
ing bounded on the north by mount Amanus, and a 
branch of mount Taurus, which ſeparates it from Ar- 
menia Minor and Cilicia; on the eaſt by the Euphrates, 
which divides it from Meſopotamia or Diarbec ; and 
on the weſt by Arabia the Deſert. 

The principal mountains are Libanus, Anti-Libanus, 
Gilead, Tabor, Carmel, Caſſius, Amanus, and Alſa- 
daurus, with ſome ſmaller in Judea, viz. Sion, Her- 
mon, Ebal, Olivet, Calvary, Gerizzim, and Moriah. 
Of theſe mounts the Libanus and Anti-Libanus, which 
are ſituated in Cœlo-Syria, are of an aſtoniſhing height 
and extent, 


His proud head the airy mountain hides 
Among the clouds; his ſhoulders and his ſides 
* A ſhady mantle cloaths; his curling brows 

* Turn on the gentle ftream which calmly flows; 
While winds and ſtorms his lofty forehead beat; 
The common fate of all that's high and great.“ 


Theſe mountains were formerly celebrated for their 
lofty cedars, which, at preſent, are reduced to a very 
ſmall number : they are green all the year, and bear 
leaves reſembling thoſe of the juniper-tree, the ſmell of 
which 18 delightfully fragrant. The ſmaller ſpecies 
bear a kind of apple, as large as a pine- apple, but 
ſmoother, and of a browner colour: they contain a 
tranſparent balm, which falls from them by drops at 
certain ſeaſons. Theſe apples always grow in cluſters 
at the extremity of the branches. The incorruptibility of 


the cedar tree is owing to the bitterneſs of the wood, 


which is ſo great that no worm will harbour in it. 

The higheſt parts of theſe mountains, and thoſe of 
Amanus, are Covered with ſnow the greateſt part of the 
ear; and in ſome hollow places, whither the fun-beams 
cannot penetrate, it remains undiſſolved the whole year, 
Many of the cavities abound with petrefactions which 
are exceedingly curious, 

The rivers are the Euphrates, Jordan, Caſſimeer, 
ms . Chryſorrhoas, Orontes, Odonis, Cherſeus, 

ach others leſs conſiderable, particularly the Coik, or 
river of Aleppo, | 
= Jordan receives its name from the breoks Jor 
an, which form ir by uniting their ſtreams. It 


formerly overflowed its banks, as both facred and pro- 


a 
— writers inform us. It does not, however, do ſo at 
prelent, but flows with great regularity. 
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| cooling breezes from the Mediterranean. 


fertile. 


Syria is bleſſed with the moſt lerene, temperate, and 
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| healthful air imaginable. During the hot months of 


June, July, and Auguſt, it is agreeably refreſhed by 
The face of 
the country is delightful and level, and the ſoil rich and 
It abounds with not only all the neceſſaries of 
lite, but with all the delicacies which can gratify the 


molt luxurious appetite; and is ſuperior, in point of 


climate and produce, to all other countries that even he 


under the ſame parallel of latitude. 


* Here ſummer reigns with one eternal ſmile ; 

* Succeeding harveſts bleſs the happy ſoil: 

Fair fertile fields, towhom indulgent heav'n 

Has ev'ry charm of ev'ry ſeaſon giv'n. 

No killing cold deforms the beauteous year, 

© The ſpringing flowers no coming winter fear; 

© But as the parent roſe decays and dies, 

© The infant buds with brighter colours riſe, 

© And with their ſweets the mother's ſcent ſupplies. 

Near them the violet grows with odours bleſt, 

And blooms in more than Tyrian purple dreſt. 

Ihe rich jonquils their golden beams diſplay, 

And ſhine in glories emulating day. 

I] he peaceful groves their verdant leaves retain, 

© The ſtreams ſtill murmur, undefiPd by rain, 

© And tow'ring greens adorn the fruitful plain. 

© The warbling kind uninterrupted ſing, 

Warm'd with enjoyment of perpetual ſpring.' 
Laby M. W. MoxTaeve. 


A 


This charming country produces ſpontaneouſly a 
ſuperabundance of all that is neceſſary for the proſit or 
delight of man, for the indolent Turks are too lazy to 
cultivate it. The only people who take the leaſt pain; 
with the ſoil are the Armenians and Franks, who are 
ſettled in the country. From what has been faid, it 
may naturally be inferred, that the inhabitants are plen- 
tifully ſupplied with corn, wine, oil, figs, lemons, 
oranges, melons, canes, dates, cotton, honey, arcma- 
tic and medicinal herbs, &c. They likewiſe breed 
great numbers of buffaloes and other oxen, camels, 
dromedaries, ſwine, deer of all forts, hares, rabbits, 
and other game. They have a breed of goats whoſe 
hair is long, and of a colour exceedingly beauriful, 
The ſheep are ſome of the beſt in the univerſe: their 
woo! is exceeding fine; and their tails are ſo large 
that, to prevent their recelving any injury from trailing 
in the dirt, they are placed upon fledges, as in ſome 
other parts of Aſia. Beſides a variety of excellent fiſh, 
this country abounds in wild fowl, ſuch as partridges, 
quails, pheaſants, turtle-doves, &c. The plains are 
ſo tender, fat, and humid, that the foil is turned up with 
wooden coulters. In ſhort, though Syria contains 
ſome rocky mountains, it would be the fineſt and moft 
deſirable country in the univerſe, was 1t not under ſuch 
a deſpotic government ; but the Turkiſh tyranny is 
ſuch, that it prevents the inhabitants from ever taſting 
the ſweets of that moſt eſſential neceſſary to human hap- 
pineſs, viz. LIBERTY: 


O Liberty, thou goddeſs heav'nly bright, 

© Profuſe of bliſs, and pregnant with delight, 
Eternal pleaſures in thy preſence reign, 

And ſiniling plenty leads thy wanton train. 

© Eas'd of her load, ſubjection grows more light; 
And poverty looks chearful in thy ſight. 

Thou mak'ſt the gloomy face of nature gay; 

© Giv'ſt beauty to the fun, and ſplendor to the day.” 


La 


A 


* 


Beſides Mahometans and Jews, many Chriſtians of 
different ſects inhabit Syria, viz. Greeks, Latins, Ar- 
menians, Malchites, Maronites, and Jacobites. 

The Armenians differ but little from the Greeks, 
and have a patriarch, whoſe place | roms is Da- 
maſcus. The Mazcaites of mount Libanus hold ſome 
of the Greek, and fome of the Eutychian tenets. They 
give the ſacrament in both kinds, and uſe the Syriac 
liturgy. Their patriarch is always ſtiled Peter, and 
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diſtance from the town. 
natives themſelves retire to a village called Beylan, 


looked upon as the only true ſucceſſor of that apoſ- 
tle. | : 

The Jews are here the principal brokers in the mer- 
cantile, and their wives the chief agents in the intrigu- 
ing way ; for, under the pretence of vending jewels, 
laces, perfumes, coſmetics, &c. they get admittance 
not only into the houſes, but harams of the Turks, and 
can flip a billet-doux, eluding at the ſame time the pe- 
netrating eye of Aſiatic ſuſpicion, with as much dex- 
terity as a Neapolitan valet can deceive a jealous Italian 
huſband. 3 

The language ſpoken by the Syrians is a corrupt 
kind of Arabic or Moreſco. But moſt of the inhabi- 
tants of the trading and maritime towns uſe the Lingua- 
Franca, 

Each of the grand diviſions of Syria, viz. Syrſa 
Proper, Cœlo-Syria, Phcenicia, and Paleſtine, is go- 
verned by a beglerberg, ſubordinate to whom are many 
ſangiacs, zaims, timars, cadies, &c. 


SEC THU N AYE 
e 


YRIA Proper is bounded on the ſouth by the De- 
5 ſerts of Arabia and Phœnicia, on the north by 
Armenia Minor, on the eaſt by Meſopotamia, and on 
the weſt by the Mediterranean. Syria Proper had an- 
ciently three ſubdiviſions, viz. Cœlo-Syria, or Syria 
the Hollow; Syria-Antiochene, or Seleucis ; and Syria 
Comagene. = 

The principal places in that ſubdiviſion, called Co- 
magene, are, 

Samoſata, which the Turks now call Scempſal, and 
was once the capital of Comagene, but at preſent is 
only a wretched village, ſurrounded by heaps of ruins. 
It ſtands on the Euphrates, on the confines of Armenia 
Major, 22 miles from Ediſſa. The celebrated ſatirical 
poet Lucian was born here. 

Dolica, called by the Turks Doliche, once an epiſ- 
copal ſee, but at preſent a mean ill- built town, thinly 
peopled, and of little conſideration. It is ſituated on 
the river Marſyas, which diſembogues itſelf into the 
Euphrates. 

Nothing now remains but the names, and a little 
rubbiſh, of the ancient cities of Germanica, Singia, 
Antiochia-ad-Taurum, Catamana, Deba, Chaomia, 
and Chelinadura. 

In that ſubdiviſion of Syria called Seleucis, or An- 
tiochene, which is bounded on the north by Comagene, 
on the ſouth by Calo-Syria and Phœnicia, on the weſt 
by the Mediterranean, and on the caſt by Meſopota- 
mia, the principal places are, 

Scanderoon, which was anciently called Alexandret- 
ta, or Little Alcx1ndria, to diſtinguiſh it from Alexan- 
dria in Egypt. It lies in 36 deg. 34 min. north lati- 
tude, and 45 deg. 40 min. eaſt long. at the diſtance of 
about 60 miles to the weſtward of Aleppo, to which it 
15 the pot town, and ſtands near the ſea on the Gulph 
Of \14z20; but its marſhy ſituation renders the town 
lo unhealthy, that it only cantains, at preſent, a con- 
fuled and ſtraggling heap of mean wretched houſes, 
built of wood, or huts formed of the boughs of trees, 
interwoven and covered with mud, inhabited princi- 


pally by Greeks, who accommodate common travellers 


and ſailors that reſort hither ; as people of a ſuperior 
rank uſually lodge with the conſuls of their reſpective 
nations, who have handſome houſes at a conſiderable 
During the hot months the 


which 1s ſituated on a high hill, at about two leagues 
diſtance, and abounds in excellent water, and admira- 
ble fruits. Ik ſtrangers happen to arrive during this 
ſultry ſeaſon, they ſeldom eſcape with their lives. The 
above-mentioned mountain yields a thoroughfare to the 


northreaſt wind by means of an opening; and whenever 


8 


it blows hard, the ſhips in the harbour all put to ſea 


| 


level, rich, and fertile. 
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with the utmoſt expedition, to avoid being daſhed 
pieces. | | 12 
Some aſſert that this city was built by Alexander th 
Great, in commemoration of a victory obtained 2 
Darius in its vicinity. It is defended only by an ola 
decayed caſtle, and a few ſoldiers, under the commang 
of the governor, But we mult not omit to mentio 
this ſingular circumſtance, that the correſpondence * 
tween Scanderoon and Aleppo, was formerly carried 
on by means of p:dgeons, that were taught to fly back 
wards and e with letters faſtened about th ; 
necks. This cuſtom, however, has been lono 
diſcontinued. The adjacent country is, in gel 


elr 
ſince 
eral, 


About twenty-two miles from Scanderoon is the an. 
cient city of Antioch, or at leaſt its remains. It wn; 
formerly the capital of all Syria, and one of the my. 
noble metropolitan cities in the univerſe, but is at pre. 
ſent reduced to a poor mean hamlet, containing only , 
few ſcattered houſes. It is ſituated in a fine plain of ;3 
miles in extent, on the river Haſi, or Orante. The 
Turks call it Antackia. The vaſt number of plantgin 
poplars, ſycamores, fruit-trees, &c. in the gardens gf 
the town, make it look like a foreſt at a 1 It 
has a caſtle which commands the town and river, ang 
ſome conſiderable remains of ancient temples, walls, 
churches, &c. together with an extenſive canal, The 
diſciples of Chriſt firſt obtained the name of Chriſtian; 
in this city. St. Paul and St. Barnabas preached x 
twelvemonth in this place. St. Luke the Evangeliſt, 
and St. Ignatius the martyr, were born here, 

Selucia, or Selucia Piera, which latter denomination 
was given to diſtinguiſh it from another town of the 
ſame name on the Tigris, was anciently a conſiderable 
ſea-port town, though at preſent but a trifling village, 
ſituated on the Mediterranean, at the mouth of the 
Orontes, about 60 miles from Scanderoon. The Frank; 
call it the port of St. Simeon: but its Turkiſh name is 
Seluki-Jelber. 

Tertaſo, which was formerly called Orthoſia, was 
once a famous ſea-port, and an epiſcopal fee ; but at 
preſent it is a very inconſiderable place, and inhabited 
only by poor fiſhermen. 

Latakia, or Ladhikiya, the ancient Laodicea, vas 
founded by Seleucus Nicanor, or the Victorious, and 
called by him after his ſiſter's name. It is the molt 
northern city of Syria, ſituated upon a riſing ground, 
with a full proſpect of the ſea, in 35 deg. 30 min. norti 
latitude. It is a conſiderable maritime town. | 

This city contains many antique remains, part cu- 
larly ſeveral rows of columns of granite and porphyiy, 
with part of an aqueduct, which Joſephus affirms was 
built by king Herod. The ſtructure is {pacious, but 
not arched. Here is a moſque formed of a magnift- 
cent ancient triumphal arch, ſupported by Corinthian 
pillars :_the architrave is embelliſhed with a vanity 0: 
warlike trophies. Many Greek and Latin infſctiptions 
are found among the ruins, but they are in general fo 
much defaced, as to be unintelligible. To the well 
of the city are the remains of a harbour, big enough to 
hold the largeſt navy in the univerſe. The moutn, 
which is about forty feet wide, is defended by a caltie; 
and the whole is in an amphithkeatr.cal form. It is 10 
choaked up at preſent, as to admit only of a few ſmal 
veſſels. 

The remarkable catacombs which are a little to the 
northward of the city, excite the attention of travellers. 
They contain large ſtone coffins, embelliſhed with em. 
blematic figures, ſhells, &c. Ihe covers of ſome ate 
ſupported by pilaſters, generally of the Corinthian, but 
ſometimes of the Ionic order. Theſe coffins are dep0- 
fired in cells on the ſide. of a number of chambers hol- 
lowed deep into the rock, being each from ten to 1 
feet ſquare. The moſt reſpected of the ace 
chambers is that called St. Teckla, which is dedicate 
to that firſt virgin martyr. In the midſt is a P- f 
to which many miraculous effects have been aſcribec. 
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A he adjacent country is extremely ro 
the adjacen Y 18 8 
2 2 the interraixcure of rocks, woods, ſepul- 
mantic, grattos, fountains, caſcades, &c, A 
chres, les from the place called the Serpent Fountain 
few ks ſpindles, or maguzzels, a name which 1s given 
* a painted cylindrical buildings, that are erected 
” * number of ſepulchres. : 
8 ruins of the ancient city of Arka are delight- 
fall ſituated op fire the northern extremity of mount 
yr as. To the eaſtward a romantic chain of moun- 
Li 2 ear. A fine extenſive plain, interſperſed with 
9 4 Fillages ponds, rivers, &c. opens to the north, 
— the ſea is ſeen to the weſt. The city was erected on 
- ſummit of a hill of a conical form, which appears 
x been a work of art. A fine ſtream waters the 
- lley below the city. Nevertheleſs, the inhabitants 
—— 7 ſupplied with water from mount Libanus, by 


means of a magnificent aqueduct, 
SECTION XVII. 
COELO-SYRIA. 


plains, 


HIS diviſion of Syria comprehends the following 
places : Apamea, founded by Seleucas Nicanor, 
and ſo named in honour of his mother, as Antioch was 
after his father, Laodicea after his ſiſter, and Seleucia 
from himſelf, Ir is greatly fallen from its former ſplen- 
dor, but ſtill remains a conſiderable town, ſtanding on 
a ſpot of ground which 1s almoſt ſurrounded by a lake 
formed by the river Orontes, about ſixty miles to the 
ſouthward of Aleppo; ſo that it has no communication 
with the land, but by an iſthmus or ſmall neck. The 
Turks and Greeks call it Hama. It is the reſidence of 
a beglerberg,, whoſe government is very extenſive, The 
adjacent territory is exceedingly rich and fertile, The 
city is well watered, retains many marks of its ancient 
magnificence, and was very early an epiſcopal ſee, It 
lies in- 35 deg. 6 min. north latitude, and 37 deg. 18 
min. eaſt longitude. Near this city Seleucus conſtantly 
fed 500 large elephants, 

Between Antioch and Tortoſa, near mount Liſa, 
there is a little mean village called Margat, which was 
anciently a conſiderable place, named Marathos. 

Emeſa, Emiſſa, or Emiſa, is ſituated between Apa- 
mea and Laodicea, on the river Orontes. The mad 
emperor Heliogabalus was born here, and on that ac- 
count took the whim into his head to be made one of 
the prieſts of its temple, The Turks at preſent call it 
Haman, or Aman. It is under the juriſdiction of the 


| beglerberg of Damaſcus, who governs it by means of a 


deputy, It ſtill makes a conſiderable figure, notwith- 
ſtanding what it has ſuffered by earthquakes, and the 
various changes it has undergone. It is ſurrounded 
by good ſtone walls, with fix ſuperb gates, and ſeveral 
magnificent towers at proper diſtances. The walls are 
environed by a ſpacious ditch; and on an eminence there 
is a Caſtle, which commands and defends the town. 
Here are ſome fine churches, the greateſt part of which 
are converted into moſques. The cathedral is a magni- 
ficient ſtructure, ſupported by 34 marble colums, 
adorned with baſſo-relievos and Greek inſcriptions. 
The Chriſtians are permitted to pray in it at certain 
times; beſides which they have ſome churches appro- 
priated entirely to their own uſe. The bezars, kans, 
caravanſeras, &c. are, in general, yery handſome 
ſtructures. The inhabitants trade in ſilks, and a fine 
kind of needlework of ſilk, gold, and filyer, curiouſly 
mermingled together. The adjacent country is very 
rich and kertile, and the gardens in the environs exceed- 
ingly delighrful, abounding in a great variety of ex- 
cellent plants, and delicious fruits. In all the gardens 
2 mulberry trees are planted in regular rows, 
and well watered, as the demand for mulberry leayes 
to feed their ſilk worms is very great, 
1 pre. the fineſt and moſt opulent city in all Syria, 
n 36 deg. 30 min. north latitude, and 37 deg. 50 


Min, eaſt longitude, about ſixty miles to the caſtward of 


— 


— 


* 
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6.9 . . , . ” 
Scanderoon. It is buiſt on eight eminences or hills, 


one of which in the center of the city is higher than the 
reſt, and on its top there is a ſtrong caſtle. 

Aleppo, including the ſuburbs, is about ſeven miles 
in circumference, In extent, riches, and population, 
it is inferior to Conſtantinople and Grand Cairo, but 
exceeds them both in the elegance of its huildings, The 
ſurrounding wall is old and decayed, and the ditch con- 
verted into gardens, The houſes are of ſtone, built in 
a quadrangular form, conſiſting of a ground floor and 
an attic ſtory ; the roofs are flat, and either ſpread with 
plaiſter or payed with ſtone; the ceilings, pannels, 


doors, windows, &c. are neatly gilded and painted, 


and adorned with inſcriptions from the Koran, or the 
beſt Aſiatic poets ; ſo that their very embelliſhments are 
ſubſervient to the purpoſes of morality, and their 
chambers are rendered tacit adviſers to prudence and 
precaution, Of theſe inſcriptions the following ſpeci- 
mens may be entertaining to the reader. 

The Mahometans are exceedingly fond of the two 
following paſſages fram the Koran or Alcoran, which 
are therefore frequently found about their rooms written 
in letters of bob | 

The firſt, which is deemed one of the beſt adages in 
the Koran, is, © Forgive eaſily, do good to all, and 
diſpute not with the ignorant.” The other, which re- 
lates to the Almighty's ſtopping the deluge, is, © Earth 
ſwallow dawn thy waters, ſky drink up thoſe thou haſt 
poured forth, The waters were immediately gone; 
the commands of God were executed, The ark reſted 
on the mountain, and thefe words were heard, Vos 
to the wicked,” 

We ſhall add the following ſix inſcriptions from the 
Koran, as they are conciſe and ſignificant, and fre- 
quently uſed ; 

Four things ſhould never flatter us; the familarity 
© of princes, the careſſes of women, the ſmiles of our 
enemies, nor a warm day in winter; for none of 
© theſe are of long duration. 

© One pound of food is ſufficient in one day to ſup- 
© port you: if you eat more it is a load, and you mult 
© ſupport in your turn that. | 

We are the bow, and ſhoot but in the dark: 

© *T1s God direts the arrow to its mark. 

He that wiſhes to content his deſires by the poſſeſ- 
© ſion of what he wiſhes for, is like him who endeayours 
© to put out fire with ſtraw,” 

To obtain knowledge you muſt have | 
The vigilance of a crow, the greedineſs of a hog, 
© The careſſes of a cat, and the patience of a dog.“ 

© I have cleaned my mirror, and fixing 'my eyes on 
© it, I perceived ſo many defects in myſelf, that I eaſi- 
© ly forget thoſe of others.” 

But to return to our deſcription of Aleppo; the 


ſtreets have a dull appearance on account of being 


ſhielded from the view by dead walls, If palliſadoes 
were uſed inſtead of walls, it would render the ſtreets 
admirably pleaſant, as the court-yards are all prettily 
paved, and have a fountain in the center environed with 
a little verdure, 

The beſt houſes have uſually on the ground floor a 
hall covered with a dome, with a fountain in the middle 
to cool it. Among the numerous moſques of this city 
ſome are yery magnificent and agreeable, There is a 
fountain of ablution, and ſometimes a little garden in 
the area of each, In every garden you are ſure to find 
cypreſs. The kans are ſpacious and elegant, but the 
ſhops are ſmall. The buyer ſtands always without, none 
being admitted within a ſhop but the maſter and his 
clerk. They uſually ſhut them about an hour and a 
half after ſun- ſet. There is great ſingularity to be ob- 
ſerved in the houſes of Aleppo; the doors are ſtrongly 


caſed with iron, but the locks are only ſlightly made of 


wood, | 

The ſtreets, though narrow, are extremely clean, and 
always well paved. All offenſive manufactures and diſ- 
agreeable trades are confined to the ſuburbs; in which, 
among others, there is a glaſs manufactory, 
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Every houſe has a well, but the waters being brack- 
iſh, are not uſed in dreſſing, proviſions, or to drink ; 
the water for theſe purpoſes being brought from ſome 
fine ſprings by means of an aqueduct, and properly 
diſtributed by ſome communicating pipes. 

The houſe fuel is wood and charcoal ; but the bag- 
nios are heated with dung, the parings of fruit, &c. 
the gathering of which gives employment to many poor 
bot. wy : : 

Aleppo is ſituated in a vaſt plain, The environs of 
the city are ſtony and uneven; but, at a few miles dif- 
tant, the circumadjacent country is level and fertile. 
Nevertheleſs, the whole has the name of the deſert. 
The weſtern part of the city is waſhed by a ſtream call- 
ed Coic, which, with the wells in the city, and the 
water brought by the aqueduct, is all the water that is 
to be found for the ſpace of thirty miles round. The 
neighbouring villages have none but rain water, which 
they ſave in large ciſterns. ; 

The air is ſo pure and free from damps, that the in- 
habitants Neep on the houſe-tops without the leaſt in- 
convenience. The only winter is from December 12 
to January 20; but even then the {un has great power 
in the middle of the day. The ſnow never hes more 
than a day upon the ground ; and the ice 1s ſeldom or 
ever ſtrong enough to bear the weight of a man. From 
May to the middle of December, the air is exceſſive 
hot: but the moſt malignant heat continues only about 
five days, during which the inhabitants keep within 
doors as much as poſſible, and defend themſelves from 
the pernicious winds by ſhutting cloſe their windows and 
doors. The harveſt commences in the begmning of 
May, and uſually laſts about twenty days. The horſes 
are fed with barley, as oats do not grow nearer than 
Antioch. Near the city, but more particularly in the 
neighbouring country, from Shogre to Letachia, are a 
great number of tobacco plantations, a conſiderable 


trade being carried on in that article with Egypt. The 


adjacent country yields a few olives, red and white 
grapes, and ſeveral kinds of fruit, which are but indif- 
erent. At ſome diſtance from the city a ſpectes of ful- 
ler's earth is found, which is an excellent ſubſtitute for 
ſoap. Black cattle are ſcarce : the larger fort are kept 
for labour, the ſmaller have ſhort horns, and the buffa- 
loes are valued on account of their milk. It is to be 
obſerved, that the Turks and Jews ſeldom or ever eat 
beef, their favourite food being mutton, of which they 
have plenty at Aleppo. There are two forts of ſheep, 
the one much like the Engliſh ſheep, and the other of 
the ſpecies with large tails, which they drag after them 
on ledges, as already mentioned. The goats have 
long ears, and give excellent milk, which is fold about 
the ſtreets from April to September. 

The butter and cheeſe are made either from the milk 
of cows, buffaloes, ſheep, or goats. The people are 
very fond of leban, or coagulated milk. Here are 
plenty of hares and antelopes : the latter are of two ſorts, 
viz. the antelope of the mountain, and the antelope of 
the plain: the former is the moſt beautiful, the back 
and neck being of a dark brown; the latter, though irs 
colour is brighter, is neither ſo ſwift or ſo well made. 
Tame rabbits are kept in the city, and fome few wild 
ſtags are found in the country, as well as porcupines. 
The Franks of the Romiſh perſuaſion often eat land 
turtles and frogs. The camels of this country are good 
and ferviceable, but the horſes are very indifferent. 
Hyznas are found among the rocks, which ſeldom at- 
tack the human race, but commit great ravages amon 


the flocks, and even plunder the ſepulchres. In the 


city of Aleppo are vaſt numbers of dogs; and the envi- 
rons are infeſted with wolves. Serpents are innumera- 
ble, particularly a white ſnake, which is found in 
houſes, but whoſe bite is not venomous. The ſcolo- 
endra and ſcorpion often ſting the natives, but a few 
Hours pain is the only conſequence. Beſides the above, 
here are locuſts, lizards, bees, ſilk-worms, all kinds 
of fowls, &c. | | 


_ Hawking and hunting are favourite. amuſements. 
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The ſportſinen have a very beautiſul ſpecies of the 
hound: Shooting is exerciſed only for a ſubſi te 

Aleppo; by coin putation, is inhabited by gs | 
Turks, 30,000 Chriſtians, and O00 Jew, 10 
Chriſtians are Greeks, Armenians, Syrians, ang M , 
nites; They have each a church in the ſuburb Judide 
where they all reſide. The common language i, , k 
gar Arabic. The better fort of 'Furks {ſpeak the Fuck 
1h; the Jews ſpeak Hebrew; the Armenians thei, 5 
tive tongue; and ſome of the Syrians underſtand bs 
Syriac ; but the Greeks know little or. nothing of cit. a 
the ancient or modern Greek language. 

In general, the people are well made, of a ddl. 
ſtature, inclining to lean, but inactive and languid, Ihe 
citizens are uſually fair; but the peaſants, who are ex- 
poſed to the fun, ſwarthy. Both have black hair, and 
black eyes. They are tolerably handſome when young 
but ſcem to appear old by thirty. The femalcs mary 
about the age of fourteen. It is very ſingular that tlie 
men gird themſelves very tight about the waiſt in order 
ro make themſclves look ſlender, and the women do all 
they can to render themſelves plump, as they deem a 
ſlender waiſt a great deformity. 

The people in general are polite, but guilty of dif. 
ſimulation, and affectedly grave. They often quarre, 
but never fight. The coffee-houſes are frequented only 
by the vulgar. The amuſements within doors are cheſs, 
backgammon, drafts, and the game of the ring, which 
only conſiſts of gueſſing under what coffee- cup the ring 
is put : the winner blacks the face of the lofer, and put 
a fool's cap on his head. Though Chriſtians are fond 
of playing for money, the Turks only play for amuſc- 
ment, or ſometimes for a feaſt to entertain their friends, 
Dancing is deſpiſed, and only practiſed by buffoons, 
who, as well as wreſtlers, are attendants at all enter- 


Ker 


- tainments. 


The common bread is made of wheat, badly fermenr- 
ed, and badly baked. People of faſhion have, how. 
ever, a better ſort. Beſides theſe, they have biſcuis 
and ruſks ſtrewed with fennel flower, 

Thoſe who pay viſits are entertained with a pipe of 
tobacco, wet ſweetmeats, and coffee, without ſugar or 
milk. When particular reſpect is intended, ſherbet 
and a ſprinkling of roſe-water are added. But as {von 
as the hoſt begins to wiſh his viſitor gone, the wood of 
aloes is produced, which implies, that the viſit has been 


ſufficiently long. Men and women here ſinoke to cx 


ceſs. The tube of the pipe is made of the wood of the 
roſe- tree, but the bowl is of clay. Opium is in Iittle 
eſteem at Aleppo; and thoſe who take it to exceſs are 
looked upon as debauchees. Here are no coaches; the 
better ſort of people ride on horſeback, with a number 
of ſervants on foot parading before them. Women ot 
rank are carried inf litters, and the lower claſs in co- 
vered cradles on mules. 

They go to bed early, and ſieep in the principal part 
of their cloaths. Their bed conſiſts of a mattraſs, and 
over it a ſheet, in ſummer ; and a carpet, with a ſheer 
ſewed to it, in winter. The men are either lulled to 
reſt by muſic, ſmoke themſelves to ſteep, or talked to 
fleep by their women, who are taught to tell innumera- 
ble ſtories for that purpoſe. The people are, in gene- 
ral, groſsly ignorant; few even of the better ſort cal 
read. The clergy are not only divines, but lawyers 
and phyficians. They have many colleges, but little 
or nothing is taught in them. The government docs 
not permit of tlie practice of anatomy; their phyſiclans 
and ſurgeons, therefore, can know but litcle ot the 
ſtructure of the human body. 

The old men colour their beards black to conceal 
their age; and the old women dye their hair red wit 
henna, to render it graceful, They likewile dye their 
hands and feet with the forms of roſes and other towers, 


. . by 
which appears very difagreeable to an Europcan. Tho 


women in the villages, and all the Chinganas and Aravs, 
wear gold or ſilver rings through their right notti, 
The Turks breakfaſt on honey, Leban cheele, tried 
eggs, &c, They dine about eleven o'clock. To 


ſettled in the place. 
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hich is round as well as the diſhes : 
2 2 copper tinned, or ſilver. The table 
yy hes upon a ſtool about fourteen inches high, be- 
15 | 


| Heath which a piece of red cloth is ſpread, to prevent 


; led. There is no table cloth, 
the divan from * with long ſilk napkins. 
but their knees 118 4 he middle of the table, being 

he diſhes are placed in the middle © ble, being 
1 by one, and changed as ſoon as ever 
brought in one BY es ban in baſons; wed 

has taſted a little. The leban in Da Ons; » 
yen ſpoons, &c, are diſpoſed in order 
ſallads, pickles, ſpoons, 

4 the edges. The ſpoons are made of wood, horn, 
rortoilſeſhell, c. They uſe neither knives or forks. 
Ehe frtt diſh is broth, and the laſt pilaw. The inter. 
mediate diſhes are mutton roaſted and ſtewed with 
herbs, and cut to pieces; ſtewed pidgeons, fowls, &c. 
ſtuffed with rice and 3 but the moſt favourite diſh 
is a whole lamb ſtuffed with rice, almonds, raiſins, 

iſtachios, &c. They have likewiſe a deſert of ſweet 
Rh, and a thin ſyrup with it, with currants, raiſins, 
dried apricots, ſlices of pears, piſtachios, apples, &c, 
fwimming in it, of which each eats a ſpoonful, and then 
the repaſt is concluded. 

They drink water at meals, and coffee after dinner: 
ſup about five in the winter, and fix in the ſummer. 
The licentious drink wine and ſpirits publicly, but the 
hypocritical part of the people in private ; and when 
they once begin, they generally drink to excels. 

They have a few black ſlaves in Aleppo, which are 
brought from Ethiopia by way of Cairo, but the ſlaves 
are, in general, white, being Georgians, Criminals 
are here hanged, impaled, or beheaded, at the option 
of the judge; but the janiſſaries are ſtrangled by a cord 
dwiſted twice round the neck, and drawn tight with a 
piece of ſtick. 

The Chriſtians of Aleppo eat much in the ſame man- 
ner as the Turks, only the latter uſe oil, and the for- 
mer butter. 

There is but little difference in the cuſtoms and ce- 
remonies of the Greek, Syrian, Armenian, and Maro- 
nite Chriſtians. A Maronite nuptial ceremony is thus 
conducted: The bridegroom's relations are invited to 
the houſe of the bride to an entertainment: after ſup- 
per they return to the bridegroom's houſe, who has not 
hitherto appeared; for he 1s obliged ro hide himſelf, 
and not to be found without a pretended ſearch. At 
length he is brought out in his worſt cloaths, but ſoon 
after the bridemen conduct him to a chamber, which 
contains the wedding garments, where he is left todrels 
himſelt. About midnight the company, preceded by 
a band of muſic, and each carrying a lighted candle, 
go to the bride's houſe and demand her. Admittance 
is refuled, and a mock fight enſues. The bride is 
taken priſoner, and, being cloſely veiled, is conducted 
to the bridegroom's houſe. The night is ſpent in feaſt- 
ing and mirth ; but the bride muſt nor ſpeak the whole 
time. The biſhop, or prieſt, comes the next morn- 
ing to perform the ceremony, in which he puts crowns 


on their heads, and joins the hands of the bride and 


bridegroom, who each have a ring to put on the finger. 
A few ridiculous, unintereſting and riotous ceremonies 
enſue; and the bridegroom is not left to himſelf till 
twelve o'clock at night, when he is permitted to retire 
to the bride. All the bride's female acquaintance ſend 
flowers to her as preſents for ſome days after her mar- 


riage; but ſhe is not allowed to ſpeak for the ſpace of 


a month, even to her huſband. 

The Franks here are principally French and Engliſh. 
The Engliſh have a conſul, chaplain, chancellor, and 
chiau. The French have their conſul, drugumen, and 
other officers, and are more numerous than the Engliſh. 
No Dutchman reſides here except the conſul, A few 

enetian merchants, and Italian Jews, are, however, 


1 plague is the moſt dreaded thing at Aleppo; it 
a © rage in June, and decreaſes in July; and 

aly viſits the inhabitants every ten years, when it 
ommts vaſt devaſtations. To avoid the infection the 


2 | 
wing circumſtances are to be obſerved, Never 8⁰ 
No. 17. g 
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ly, but not abſtemiouſly: avoid exceſs and paſſion : 
breathe through a handkerchief, or ſponge, wetted with 
vinegar, or an infuſion of rue: ſwallow not the ſpittle : 
waſh your mouth, face, and hands, often with yinegar ; 
air your cloaths well, change them often, and ſmoak 


them with ſulphur, 
SECTION XVIII. 
PHOENICIA, ox PHENICE, 


HOENICIA, taken in its largeſt extent, is bound- 
ed by the Mediterranean on the weſt, by Ccelo- 


| Syria and Batanea on the eaſt, by Paleſtine on the 


ſouth, and Syria Proper on the north. 

In ancient times this country made a very conſidera- 
ble figure in hiſtory, on account of the ingenuity of its 
inhabitants, its manufactures, commerce, colonies, &c. 
To the Phœnicians are attributed the invention of let- 
ters, the art of navigation, glaſs-making, &c. 

This country is a narrow flip of land, running along 
the ſea-coalt from north to Guth. Anciently it was 
divided into Syro-Phœnicia, and Maritime Phcenicia, 
and contained many fine cities and ſea-ports. In the 
ſacred writings it 1s diſtinguiſhed by the name of Ca- 
naan, The principal places are, 

Tripoli, or Tripoli of Syria, ſo called to diſtinguiſh 
it from other places of the fame name, It ſtands in the 
Levant Sea, in 34 deg. 3o min, north latitude, and 36 
deg. 15 min. eaſt longitude, at the foot of mount Li- 
banus. It had its name from its forming three cities, 
each ofthem a ſtade's diſtance from the other ; one of 
which belanged to the Arabians, another to the Sido- 
nians, and a third to the Tyrians. All, however, are 
at preſent united, and it is ſtill a flouriſhing city, being 
divided into what 1s called Upper and Lower Town, 
It is extenſive, ſtrong, populous, and opulent, adorn- 
ed with fine gardens and orchards, plantations of mul- 
berry trees, &c. The walls are ſtrong, and fortified 
with ſeven towers. The caſtle is the reſidence of the 
beglerberg, and garrjſoned by 200 janiſſaries. It is a 


ſtrong fortreſs, ſituated on an eminence, and well ſtor- 


ed with cannon, On account of its importance, it is 
deemed the metropolis of Phœnicia. The city is com- 
modious, and watered by a little river. The harbour 
is very open, but is rather defended by two ſmall iſlands 
at about two leagues from it, There are ſix ſquare 
towers or caſtles along the ſhore, well fortified with ar- 


tillery. The town contains 8000 houſes, and 60,000 


inhabitants, who conſiſt of Turks, Jews, and Chriſ- 
tians, The river has a good ſtone bridge over it, and 


turns ſeveral mills, The gardens haye all caſcades or. 


fountains; and even the chambers haye water conveyed 
to them. In the gardens the people ſpend moſt of their 
ſummer, being buſied in their. ilk-worm manufactory. 


The air is clear and healthy, the country rich and fer- 


tile, and the town plentifully ſupplied with all kinds of 
proviſions, Here is a large handſome moſque, which 


was once a Chriſtian church. The Jeſuits have a hand- 


ſome college, and the Chriſtians in general ſome mo- 


| naſteries and chapels, 


Botrys, or Botrus, was once a conſiderable place, 
but is now a poor village inhabited by fiſhermen, ſtand- 


* 


the Turks Patron, or Elpatron, 
Byblus, or Byblos, formerly a fine city, but now a 
mean village, denominated Gebail, is ſituated on the 
coaſt, about 20 miles ſouth of Tripoli, The river 
Adonis, deſcending from mount Libanus, runs thro 
the town. This river is ſubject to ſwell to an immode- 
rate degree by the melting of ſnow, or falling of rains; 
and at certain times the waters appear bloody, which 
the ſuperſtitious inhabitants uſed to impute to the death 
of Adonis, who is thus alluded to in ſcripture, under 
the name of Tammuz, or Thammuz, Ezekiel viii. 14. 
Then he brought me to the door of the gate of the 
| 6 3 1 Lord's 


ing on the coaſt to the ſouth of Tripoli, and called by 


— 
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abroad faſting: drink plentifully of acids: live regular- 
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Lord's houſe, which was towards the north, and behold 
there ſat women weeping for Tammuz.” © 

The natural cauſe of this pretended bloodinels is only 
a kind of minium or red earth, which is brought away 
by the waters when they ſwell to an unuſual height, 
and give the river a crimſon tinge. b | 

The poetical fab: of Adonis is, that having neglect- 
ed the good advice given him by Venus, relative to 
hunting, he was devoured by a wild boar, and after- 
en. transformed by that goddeſs into the flower 
called anemonie. - | 

In this town there is a deputy governor, ſubordinate 
to the beglerberg of Syria, and a ſmall garriſon. There 
is, however, but little trade, the harbour being almoſt 
choaked up. : 

Berytus was once a flouriſhing city, but is now upon 
the decline. The ſtreets are narrow, dirty, and dark. 
It is, however, a trading place, and a ſtage for the 
caravans that go to Grand Cairo. It is ſituated on the 
ſea-coaſt, in a country that is fertile and delightful, 
about forty miles from Tripoli. About the town ſome 
ſtately ruins are viſible, particularly of the palace and 
gardens of Taccardine, the fourth emir or prince of the 
old Druſians; and of an old amphitheatre, ſuppoſed to 
have been built by Agrippa. The trade conſiſts of fine 
tapeſtry, camblets, fiks, cinnamon, nutmegs, ginger, 
caſſia, pepper, rhubarb, cochineal, &c. Along the 
coaſt Mulberry and other trees, gourds, colocynth, &c. 
abound. 

Sarepta, Serphant, or Serphanda, a city anciently 
celebrated for the abode which the prophet” Elias made 
in it with a poor widow, 1s at preſent but an indifferent 
village, about a mile from the ſea, and ſituated on a 


Sidon, or Sayd, as the Turks call it, a city cele- 
brated both in ſacred and prophane hiſtory, more par- 
ticularly for its extenſive trade, is now a ſmall town, 
and contains about 6000 inhabitants. Here are many 
moſques, two kans, a public bagnio, and a fine ſquare 
building, called the cotton market. The exports con- 
ſiſt of Turkey leather, piſtachios, ſenna, buffalo ſkins, 
cotton, blue filks, rice, ſoap from Egypt, afhes, oil, 
raiſins, &c. There are the ruins of a fine port on the 
north ſide of the town. The city is governed by a 
baſhaw, and an aga, who has under his command 
about 3oo ſoldiers, quartered in the caſtle and the town, 
The harbour is large, but not ſafe, on which account 
the ſhips ride at anchor about a mile from the town, 
under a ridge of rocks. The gardens in the ſuburbs 
contain groves of mulberry, olive, tamarind, ſycamore, 
and other trees. The French conſul reſides in a ve 
pleaſant houſe near the before-mentioned rocks where 
the ſhips lie at anchor. The city, it 1s ſaid, had its 
name from: the eldeſt ſon of Canaan. 

Tyre, Tyrus, or Sor, as it was anciently called, was 
ſituated upon a rock, which its name implies. It was 
uſually named the daughter of Sidon, being about two 
hundred furlongs diſtant from that city. Tyre had two 
havens, one towards Sidon, and the other towards 
Egypt, and was divided into three cities, viz. Palæ- 
Tyre, that is, Tyre on the Continent, or Old Tyre ; 
Tyre on the Iſland; and Tyre on the Peninſula, The 
houſes of the city were very lofty, which was owing to 
the ſcarcity of ground. The buildings in general were 
magnificent, N the ſuperb temple erected by 
its king Hiram, and dedicated to Jupiter, Hercules, 
and Aſtarte; the walls of which were 1 50 feet high, 
proportionably broad, firmly built of huge blocks of 
ſtone, and cemented together with a ſtrong white 
mortar. | | 

This once powerful city, the capital of Phœnicia, 
the emporium of commerce, and miſtreſs of the ſea, 
equally famed for its trade, beauty, and opulence, and 
for many ages deemed impregnable, both from its al- 
moſt inacceſſible ſituation, and the ſtrength of its fori- 
fications made by art, is now a mere deſert. Its pre- 
ſent inhabitants are only a few poor wretches who dwell 


in caverns, and ſubſiſt by fiſhing : ſuch is the comple- 


tion of Ezekiel's prophecies concerning it, of which we 


ſhall tranſcribe the words: © Thus faith the LORD 


© God, behold I am againſt thee, O Tyrus, and will 
© cauſe many nations to come up againſt thee, as the 
te ſea cauſeth his waves to come up, and they ſhall de. 
* ſtroy the walls of Tyrus, and break down her towers 
„vill alſo ſcrape her duſt from her, and make her 
© like the top of a rock: it ſhall be a place for the 
— of nets in the midſt of the ſea: for I haye 
poken it, faith the Lord, and it ſhall become a ſpoil 
to the nations.” Ezek. chap. xxvi. 3, 4, and 5, It 
is uncertain what kings reigned before Abidale, or Abei. 
mal, who was contemporary with, and an enemy to 
king David. His ſon Hiram, who ſucceeded him 1014 
years before Chriſt, ſeems; however, to have been of 
a different diſpoſition ; for he not only maintained 3 
ſtrict friendſhip and alliance with David, but ſent pre- 
ſents of cedar, and ſkilful workmen, to the royal 
pſalmiſt; and on his demiſe tranſmitted to his ſon Solo. 
mon, by embaſſy, letters of condolence, which, with 
the anſwers, were extant in the time of Joſephus, 33 
that admirable Jewiſh writer informs us. Hiram like. 
wile not only furniſhed workmen and the principal ma- 
terials for building the Temple of Solomon, but ad. 
vanced 120 talents of gold to forward that great work, 
Tyre was beſieged thirteen years together by Nebu— 
chadnezzar, who at length ſubdued it 572 years be- 
fore Chriſt, when he put all the inhabitants he could find 
to the ſword, and deſtroyed the ancient Tyre. But 
many of the people had, in time, prudently retired 
with the chief of their effects, to an iſland at ſome dif. 
tance from the ſhore, where they built New Tyre, or 
Tyre on the Iſland. The city, however, at length ſub- 
mitted to Nebuchadnezzar, who appointed Baal ſu— 
bordinate King thereof, under his own fupreme authori- 
ty. In the reign of Azelmic, and 332 years before 
Chriſt, Tyre was beſieged by Alexander the Great, and 
taken by ſtorm, after holding out ſeven months. He 
put to death the greateſt part of the inhabitants, either 
during the capture, or afterwards in cold blood. Such 
are the horrors of inſatiate war 
The wand'ring babes from mothers breaſts are rent, 


© And ſuffer ills they neither fear'd nor meant. 


No ſilver reverence guards the ſtooping age, 


Nor rule, nor method, tie the boundleſs rage: 
Nothing but fire and ſlaughter meet the eyes, 
Nothing the ear but groans and diſmal cr ies.“ 


A 


-. 


Alexander, after deſtroying the place, and murdering 
the inhabitants, was very ſorry for his raſhneſs; and, 
like other worthies of the ſame precipitate diſpoſition, 
who become wile too late, determined to repair one 
evil by committing another; in conſequence of which 
reſolution, he ſeized moſt of the artificers in the neigh- 
bouring countries, and having compelled them to fe- 
build the city, he obliged them to refide in it, left he 
ſhould have a great city without any inhabitants. Such 
was the humanity and wiſdom of many of the great he- 
roes of antiquity, who fought for fighting ſake, did in- 


juries inſtead of redreſſing them, and quarrelled with 


every body to avoid being idle. 


Having thus rebuilt and repeopled this ancient city, 
he thought proper to ſtile himſelf the Founder of Tyre, 
in order, we ſuppoſe, to prevent the people from re- 
collecting that he had bcen the deſtroyer of Tyre. The 
city recovered its beauty and opulence in time, became 
confederate with the Romans, and was inveſted with 
the privileges of a Roman city on account of its gicat 
fidelity. In the primitive times of Chriſtianity, it Was 
made the metropolitan ſee for the province of Phœnich. 
In 636 it was conquered by the Saracens, but in 1124 
recovered by the Chriſtians. In 1280 it was finally 
ſubdued by the Furks, in whoſe hands it has continued 
ever ſince. Thoſe infidels took it ſoon after the reduc- 
tion of Acra, or Acre, where they committed ſuch 
unheard-of crueltics, that the Tyrians, terrified with 


the report thereof, betook themſelves to their ſhips at 
| midnight; 
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” A and abandoned the city to their fury. They 
midnighs the next day, and reduced it to the deplo- 


f which the difmal ruins are ſtill a mo- 
rable -_ 4 omit to obſerve, that the Ty- 
particularly celebrated for dying purple, 
: as firſt found out by them from an accident, 
h 1 90 s lips being finely tinged by eating of the 
** leck conchilis. This fiſh is a buccinum, a name 
3 þ the ancients to all fiſhes whoſe ſhells bear any 
are Boe to an hunting horn; and it appears from 
reſem hat the famed Tyrian purple was obtained from 
PT his dye was ſo much valued in the time of the 
4 emperors, on account of its being the imperial 
mo that one pound of it coſt a thouſand Roman 
! or above thirty pounds ſterling. 
Acca, or, as the Franks call it, Acra, or Acre, was 
tiently called Ace, or Accho, then Ptolemais, and 
1 rwards St. John D' Acre, while it was in the poſ- 
on of the knights of St. John of Jeruſalem. It is 
bout 28 miles from Tyre, in 32 deg. 55 min. north 
lat. and 35 deg. 47 min. eaſt long. and on the Levant 
Sea ; but is at this time a very inconſiderable place. 
It was for ſome time a ſubjett of contention between 
the infidels and Chriſtians, during the cruſades, or holy 
wars. In the year 1191 Richard I. king of England, 
conquered it, and gave it to the beforementioned 
knights, who held it 100 years with great bravery. The 
Turks, however, inveſted it with an army of 150,000 
men, and took it May 19, 1291. Many of the inha- 
bitants had previouſly retired to the iſland of Cyprus; 
thoſe who remained behind were maſſacred by the in- 
fidels, who razed the fortifications, deſtroyed its noble 
edifices, and reduced it to the moſt deplorable ſtate. 
The following ſingular circumſtance is recorded on this 
occaſion: a noble abbeſs, fearing that herſelf and her 
nuns might ſuffer violation from the brutality of the 
conquerors, propoſed to her flock to cut and mangle 
their faces, that by the deſtruction of their beauty they 
might preſerve their purity. To this ſhe not only ex- 


cited them by words, but her own example, which they 


immediately imitated. The Turks, finding them ſuch 
ſpeftacles of horror, inſtead of the beauties they ex- 

cted, cruelly put them to the ſword : thus fell theſe 
5 ladies by the means they laudably uſed to pre- 
ſerve their chaſtity. It is proper to obſerve, that when 
the Danes invaded England, the abbeſs of Coldingham 
acted in the ſame manner: we may therefore ſuppoſe, 
from the ſimilarity of the expedient, that the lady of 
Acre copied the example of the Engliſh lady. 

It was in this city that Edward I. then prince of 
Wales, received a wound with a poiſoned arrow; but 
ſuch was the conjugal fidelity of his princeſs, that ſhe 
fucked the poiſon from the wound, and by that means 
he was cured : ſuch is the force of real love. | 


There is in love a power, 

There is a ſoft divinity that draws tranſport 
Even from diſtreſs, that gives the heart 

A certain pang, excelling far the joys 

Of groſs, unfeeling life. 


The city has an excellent ſituation with reſpect both 
to ſea and land, yet has never been able to recover its 
priſtine ſplendor. It has two walls well fortified by 
towers and bulwarks, which are much decayed : among 
the magnificent ruins, with the walls, arc the remains of 
the cathedral dedicated to St. Andrew, near the ſea ſide, 
the church of St. John, the titular ſaint of the City, 


the convent of the knights hoſpitallers, the palace of 


the grand maſter of the order, and the remains of a large 
church belonging to the nunnery. Thevenot aſſerts, 
that when he ſaw the place, the remains of 30 churches 

were ſtill viſible. 6 
Paneas, or Cæſarea Philippi, a celebrated place an- 
N but now nothing more than a poor village, at 
8 of mount Panis, is ſituated near the ſource of 
an. N ; 


amaſcus, a city much famed in ancient hiſtory, 
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originally for the reſidence of the firſt Syrian kings. 


afterwards for being a regal ſeat of the caliphs oi the 
Saracens, is ſituated in 33 deg. 37 min. north latitude, 
and 37 deg. 4 min. eaſt long. With reſpect to its an- 
tiquity it is the moſt venerable in the whole univerſe ; 


it is generally agreed to have been built by Uz, fon of 


Abraham, and grandſon of Shem, the ſon of Noah, and 
was the birth-place of Eliezar the ſteward of Abraham, 
It was poſſeſſed by the Mamalukes till 1506, when the 
Turks conquered it, and have kept it ever ſince. It is 
waſhed by the river Barady, formerly called the Chry- 
ſorrhoas, or Golden River; the form is an oblong 
ſquare, about two miles in length: at a diſtance it ap- 
pears like a city in a wood, from the great number of 
towers, domes, minarets, &c. interſperſed with gardens 
The water of the river is conveyed not 
only to all parts of the city, but into the neighbouring 
plain. The moſques, bagnios, bezars, khans, &c. 
are magnificent, fu the private houſes are low and 
mean, being erected either with ſun-burnt bricks or 
mud; yet, though the houſes are deſpicable, they are 
in general accommodated with ſtately apartments, 
ſquare court yards, marble fountains and marble por- 
tals: one coffee-houſe in the town will contain 500 


people: it is divided into two parts, one for ſummer, 


and the other for winter. 

In a large field called the Meidan, near the city, is 
an hoſpital for pilgrims and ſtrangers of all religions, 
who are maintained at the Grand Seignior's expence. 
The grand moſque is a magnificent edifice, and was 
formerly a Chriſtian church, built by the emperor He- 
raclius in honour of Zechariah, the father of John the 
Baptiſt ; but at preſent it is death for any one to enter 
it but a Muſſulman. About the middle of the city is a 
caſtle of an oval form, with ſtrong walls 14 feet thick, 
flanked with ſquare towers, mounted with cannon, and 
well furniſhed with arms, water, &c. It is garriſoned 
by 15000 janiſſaries, viz. 5000 to guard the city, 5000 
to attend the ſultan when he goes to Bagdad, and $000 
to eſcort the Mecca caravan. There 1s a large bake- 
houfe where biſcuits are made for the pilgrims that are 
going to Mecca, as the Grand Seignior allows them 
200 camels load of biſcuit, and the ſame quantity of 
water. 

The manufactures of Damaſcus are ſcymeters, knives, 
{word blades, bridle bits, and many other iron and ſteel 
wares, in which about 20,000 of the inhabitants are 
employed. Caravans bring hither the merchandizes 
of Turkey, Arabia and India; and caravans are conti- 
nually going to and returning from Bagdad, Aleppo, 
Mecca, &c. The city hath eight gates and ſtrong walls, 
The principal ſtreets both in the city and ſuburbs are 
arched to keep off the ſun and rain. The neighbour- 
ing territory is pleaſant and fertile; and the grapes are 
remarkably fine, ſome of the bunches weighing from 
30 to 40 pounds; and the ſheep, which are very large, 
and their fleſh delicious eating, have tails that weigh in 
general 60 pounds, 
great quantities, and a red earth, efficacious as a re- 
medy againſt the bite of venemous creatures. The 
corn is not here thraſhed as in moſt other countries, 
but the ſtraw is cut off with iron pincers, faſtened to 
wooden rollers, drawn over the corn by a horſe, Here 
the Jews have ſome handſome ſynagogues, and Chri- 
ſtians of all denominations have their churches of wor- 
ſhip according to their own communion. This is at 
preſent called by the Turks Scan or Schan. The em- 
peror Julian formerly ſtiled it the City of Jupiter, the 
Eye of the Eaſt, and the Seat of Magnificence. 
homet, beholding it from a neighbouring mountain, 
was ſo delighted with the appearance of the city and its 
environs, that he refuſed to enter, or even approach 


any nearer to it, ſaying, © I am ſure there is but one 


paradiſe deſigned for man, and J will not enjoy mine in 


this world.” 


The following ſingular circumſtances are, by many 
authors, ſaid to have happened during the ſiege of this 


city by the Arabians, A D. 634. One night ſome of 
| the 


Near the city alabaſter is found in 
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centinels, who were upon duty, heard the neighing of 
a horſe, which was coming out of one of the city gates. 
They kept ſilent till it approached, when they too the 
rider — Immediately after there came out of 
the ſame gate another perſon on horſeback, who called 
the man that was taken priſoner by his name. 1 he 
Saracens commanded the priſoner to anſwer him, 
when the captive cried out aloud in Greek, “ The 
bird is taken.” The perſon to whom theſe words were 
ſpoken, comprehending their meaning, galloped back 
again to the city; though the Saracens knew not what 
the priſoner had ſaid, as none of them happened to un- 
derſtand the Greek language; yet they were ſenſible that 
by this means they had loſt a priſoner. They therefore 
carried him before Khaled, their general, who de- 
manded what he was, © I am (replied he) a noble- 
man, and have married a lady who is dearer to me than 
life; but, when I ſent for her home, her parents made 
a lighting anſwer, and ſaid they, had other buſineſs to 
mind. Having found an opportunity to get to the 
ſpeech of her, we agreed to leave the city in the even- 
ing, and for that purpoſe to give a conſiderable ſum of 
money to the perſon who ſhould be on guard at night. 
leaving the city firſt was ſurpriſed by that man, and 
to prevent my beloved wife from falling into his hands, 
I cried, The bird is taken. The dear creature under- 
ſtanding my meaning, returned with her two ſervants 
into the city : and who can blame me for ſhewing ſuch 
tenderneſs,” Said the general, © Then what think 
you of the Mahometan religion? Embrace it, and your 
wife ſhail be reſtored to you when we take the city. 
Refuſe, and you are a dead man.“ 
The poor wretch being terrified, renounced the 
Chriſtian faith in theſe words; © I teſtify that there is 
but one God; that he has no partner; and Mahomet 
is his prophet:“ then devoting himſelf to the Infidels, 
he diltinguiſhed himſelf in fighting againſt the Chriſ- 
tians. Damaſcus being taken, Jonas, for that was his 
name, ran in ſearch of his beloved, and was informed 
that ſhe had immured herſelf in a nunnery, thinking 
that ſhe ſhould never ſee him any more. He flew to 
the convent, diſcovered himſelf to the lady, and at the 
ſame time informed her of his having changed his reli- 
gion. This information induced her to treat him with 
the utmoſt contempt, and to conclude, that as he had 
renounced the Chriſtian religion, it was her duty to re- 
nounce him. Agreeable to this reſolution ſhe left the 
city with the Chriſtians, who were permitted to depart. 
Jonas, in the utmoſt diſtract ion, applied to the general, 
and entre ated him to detain her by force; but Khaled 
replied, © that he could not do any ſuch thing; but, 
as the Chriſtians had voluntarily furrendered, he ſhould 
ſuffer them to depart according to the articles af capi- 
tulation.“ | 
Soon after, however, the Saracen chief repenting 
that he bad favoured them with ſuch mild terms, and 
ſuffered them to carry away ſo much wealth, determined 
to purſue and plunder them. Jonas ſtrongly urged the 
Infidel to execute hs, reſolution ſpeedily, and offered 
to be his guide, They therefore left the city at the 
bead of 400 horſe, being all diſguiſed like Chriſtian 
Arabs. They ſoon came up with the Chriſtians, when 
a ſharp conteſt enſued, but the Saracens proved victo- | 
rius. During the engagement, Jonas got among the 
women in ſearch of his wife, Raphi Ebn Omeirah paſ- 
fing that way, ſaw him ſcuffling with his lady, whom 
he had thrown down upon the ground with ſome vio- 
lence : and Raphi himſelf ſeized upon the daughter of | 
the emperor Heraclius, and the beautiful widow of 
Thomas, a Chriſtian chief, who had been killed in the 
engagement. Having ſecured his captives, he return- 
ed to the place where. he had left Jonas, when he 
found him bathed in tears, and his wite weltering in 
her blood. Enquiring the occaſion, Jonas wrung his 
hands, and cried, © Alas! I am the moſt miſerable 
creature exiſting, I came to this woman, whom 1 
rized above all things, and would fain have perſuaded 
Ker to return with me, She was, however, deaf to my 


* 
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better for you.“ 


Philippus Cæſar, which I found here. 


» 


entreaties, becauſe I had changed my religion, a 
vowed ſhe would retire to a cloiſter to end her 2 
Not being able to perſuade by tender entreaties, 1 4 
termined to employ farce, and therefore threy 
down, and took her priſoner ; when ſhe ſuddenly 2 
out a knife, ſtabbed herſelf in the breaſt, fell down 
my feet, and inſtantly expired.” Raphi could not re 
frain from tears at this mournful relation. At Jeng, 
: * cc - . BU 
he ſaid to comfort him, Heaven did not intend that 
you ſhould live with, her, and has therefore provided 
* What do you mean?“ ſaid Jonas 
* I'll ſnew you (replied Raphi) a lady that 1 have taken 
of admirable beauty, and in the richeſt attire, 111 
make you a preſent of her to campenſate your loſ,” 
Jonas being brought to the princeſs converſed with her 
in Greek, and received her as a preſent from Raphi. 

After the carnage had ceaſed, the general, hearing 
that the emperor's daughter was taken, demanded her 
of Jonas, who freely reſigned her, and received xa pre- 
ſent which Khaled thought proper to make. Jonas 
continued ever after afflicted with a deep melancholy 
a juſt puniſhment for his apoſtacy, for which he was 
finally rewarded at the battle of Yermuk, being ſhot 
through the breaſt. h 

We ſhall conclude this digreſſion, which we flatter 
ourſelves will not be deemed unintereſting, by informing 
our readers, that the above ſtory furniſhed the ingenious 
John Hughes, Eſq. with the plot of his excellent tra- 
gedy, called The Siege of Damaſcus, 

Balbec was called by the Greeks Heliopolis, or the 
City of the Sun. Its venerable ruins evince that it wa 
once one of the moſt magnificent cities in the univerſe, 
At preſent it is not above a mile and a half in circum- 
ference, and the poor inhabitants live in mean houſes, 
no ways anſwerable to the grand ideas which the ſur- 
rounding ruins give us of the dwellings of their an- 
ceſtors. | | 

The honourable Van Egmont ſays, © Balbec, now 
called Baalbec, is probably the ancient Heliopolis, or 
City of the Sun; and its new name ſeems to correſpond 
with the ancient Baal in the Phoenician language, ſig- 
nifying an idol, particularly that of the ſun. And what 
ſeems to confirm me in my opinion that Balbec is the 
ancient Heliopolis, or City of the Sun, was a medal of 
He is on one 
ſide repreſented as a youth without beard or crown; 
and on the reverſe are two eagles with the ends of their 
beaks joined, and between them theſe two words, COL. 
HEL. whence it 1s plain that this city, was atthat time 
a Roman colony.“ It is ſituated in one of the moſt de- 
lightful plains in the world, at the foot of mount Anti- 
Libanus, towards the weſtward. It is about thirty 


miles north of Damaſcus, and the fame eaſt from the 


ſea-coaſt, in 33 deg. north latitude, and 37 deg. 30 
min. eaſt longitude. This place was called by the Ara- 
bians the Wonder of Syria : and the magnificent ruins 
are certainly the admiration of all trayellers who behold 
them. A ſuperb palace, a noble temple, and tome 
other ruins, ſland at the ſouth-weſt of the town; and 
having been patched and pieced in later times, are 
converted into a caſtle, as it is called. In approaching 
theſe vencrable edifices, a rotunda, or round pile, at- 
tracts the view, encircled with pillars of the Corintluan 
order, which ſupport a cornice that runs all round thc 
ſtructure. The whole, though greatly decayed, ex- 
hibit marks of aſtoniſhing elegance and grandeur, being 
built of marble, circular without, and octangular with- 
in, The Greeks, by whom it hath been converted 1n- 
to achurch, have taken infinite pains to ſpoil its beauty, 
by daubing it with plaiſter. There is a ſuperb loft) 
building contiguous to the rotunda, which leads to 3 
noble arched portico of 1 50 paces in length, that con- 
ducts you to a temple of aſtoniſhing magnificence, 
which, to a miracle, has withſtood the injuries of time. 
It is an oblong ſquare, of 192 feet in length on the ovt- 
ſide, and 120 within, The breadth is 96 fect on the 
outſide, and 60 within. The whole is furrounded by 


; Corinthian 
. noble portigo, ſupported by pillars of the Cor if 
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52 each of which confiſts-only of three ſtones, tho 
al ht is 54 feet, and the diameter 6 feet 3 inches. 
1 (ie nine feet diftant from each other, and from 
he wal of the temple. 48. Th lier 
mple is 14, and at each rs 8.7 | e arch! ra ve 
0 "eotnice are exquiſitely carved and embelliſhed. 
and COME nple, between the wall and the pillars, is 
bag ade of large ſtones hallowed out archwiſe, in the 
an cso each of which is a god, goddeſs, or hero, exe- 
—_ with ſuch animation as is ſcarce conceivable. 
or d the foot of the temple wall is a double border of 
marble whoſe lower parts are filled with. baſſo relievo 
minatures, expreſſive of heathen ceremonials and myſ- 
teries. The entrance of the temple is the moſt auguſt 
imaginable, the aſcent being by 3o ſteps, bounded by 
a wall on each fide that leads to a pedeſtal, on which a 
ſtatue formerly ſtood. T he front is compoſed of eight 
Corinthian pillars, fluted like thoſe that go round the 


temple, and a nobly pro ortioned triangular pediment. 


In the midſt of theſe pillars, at ſix feet diſtance, are 
four others reſembling the former, and two more with 


three faces each. All theſe form a, portico 69 feet 
broad, and 24 deep, before the door of the temple. | 


Under the vault of the portico the entrance of the tem- 
ple appears through theſe pillars in admirable propor- 
tion. The portal is ſquare, and of marble, 40 feet 


high, and 28 wide, the aperture being about 20. From | 


this portal the bottom o the lintel is ſeen, embelliſhed 
by a piece of ſculpture not to be paralleled in the uni- 
verſe : it repreſents à prodigious large eagle in baſſo re- 
lievo : his wings are expanded, and he carries a caduceus 
in his pounces : on either ſide a cupid appears holding 
the one end of a feſtoon by a ribbon, as the eagle him- 
ſelf holds the other in his beak, in a manger inimitably 
fine. The temple. is divided into three iſles or aiſles, 
two narrow on the ſides, and one broad in the middle, 
by three rows of fluted Corinthian pillars, of near 4 feet 
in diameter, and about 36 feet in height, including 
the pedeſtal.” "The piltars are 12 in number, 6 of a ſide, 
at eighteen feet diſtance from each other, and twelve 
from the walls. The walls themſelves are decorated 
by two rows of pilaſters, one above the other, and be- 
tween each two of the lowermoſt is a niche 15 feet hizh : 
the bottoms of the niches are upon a level with, the 
baſes of the pillars; and the wall, to that height, is 


wrought in the proportion of a Corinthian pedeſtal : 
the niches themſelves are Corinthian, and | exccuted | 
with inimitable delicacy. Over the round niches are a 
row of ſquare ones between the pilaſteis of the ypper | 
order: the ornaments are marble, and the pediment | 
triangular, At the weſt end of the mgddle aiſle, vou 


aſcend to a choir by 13 ſteps: the choir-is diſtinguiſhed 
from the reſt of the fabrick by two, large ſquare columns 
adorned with pilaſters, which. form a ſuperb entrance. 


The profuſion of admirable ſculpture here is aſtoniſh- | 


ing; but the architecture is the ſame as in the body of 
the temple, except that the niches ſtand upon the paye- 
ment, and the pillars are without pedeſtals. The princi- 
pal deity formerly worſhipped here ſtood in a vaſt niche 
at the bottom of che choir,” The choir is open towards 
the middle. The whole pile ſtands upon vaults of ſuch 
excellent architecture, and ſo hold in their conſtruction, 
that it is iwagined they were deſigned for ſomething 
more than merely to ſupport the ſuperigcumbent build- 
ng. The temple was anciept]y acoompanied by ſome 
other magnificent buildings, 2s is evident from four al- 
rents tO it, one upon each angle, with marble ſteps, 
ng enough for ten people to go up a-breaſt. 

The palace, which is in what the Turks call the 
caſtle, muſt have been one of the moſt ſuperb ſtrue- 
tures that imaginaticn can conciive, but It is mugh 
more decayed than the temple, It onght to be ob- 


ſerved, that the old wall which encloſes both theſe 
uctures is compoſed of ſuch odigious blocks of 
moſt tranſcends belief; three in particular 

cloſe to each other in a line, extend 183 feet, 
8 63 feet in length, and the other two 6o feet 
A ** arched vault, containing many buſts, 
_ 17. 5 k | 
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its 
leads to an hexagonal building, which farms a ſpagioug 


theatre: the end opens to a terrace which is aſcended ' 


by marble ſteps : you then enter a ſquare court, ſur- 


rounded by magnificent buildings: on each hand are 


double rows of pillars, which form galleries of 66 fa. 
thoms in length, and 8 in breadth, The bottom of 
this court is occupied hy a building amazingly ſump- 
tuous, Which appears to have been the body of the pa- 
lace: the columns are as large as thoſe of the Hippo- 
drome at Conſtantinople: nine of them are ſtanding, 
and a good piece of the entablature. But it is ſurpri- 
ſing that each of theſe large columns is made df one en- 
tire block only. All the buildings in this caſtle front 
the eaſt; and the Corinthian order prevails throughout 
the whole. There is no place where ſuch precious re- 
mains of architecture and ſculpture are to be found, as 
the fine taſte of Greece, and the magnificence of Rome, 
ſeem to be blended : the ornaments are at once innu- 
merable and exquiſite, Beneath the whole are vaults, 


in which vaſt flights of marble ſtairs, of 290 ſteps in a 


flight, are frequently found. The turn and elevation 
of theſe vaults are bold and ſurpriſing: they contain ma- 
ny noble halls, and ſuperb apartments, admirably de- 
corated. Some of theſe vaults are dark; others re- 
ccive light from large windows which ſtand on the level 
of the ground above. But the molt ſingular circum- 
ſtance is, that all theſe aſtoniſhing edifices are builg 
with ſuch enormous ſtones as thoſe before-mentioned, 
without any viſible ſigns of mortar, or any kind of ce- 
ment whatever. The preſent city is ſurrounded with a 
wall of ſquare ſtones, and ſome towers in good condi- 
tion. The gardens in the environs are pleaſant, fruit- 
full, and well watered. Many houles, which contain 
various apartments, are cut out of the ſolid rocks. It 
is inhabited by about thirtyor forty Chriſtian families, a 
few Jews, and near 800 Turks, 


F 


PALESTINE, JUDZZA, Tyuz LAND or CANAAN, 
con THE HOLY LAND, ; 
THE ancient kingdom of Judæa, or Judea, or 
1 Paleſtine, forms the third grand diyiſion of Syria, 
The former of theſe names it received from Judah, 
whoſe tribe was the moſt confiderable of the twelve; 
and the latter from the Paleſtines, or Philiſtines, as 
they are termed in ſcripture, who poſſeſſed the greateſt 
part of it. It had likewiſe a yariety of other names, 
ſuch as the Land of Canaan, the Land of Iſracl, the 
Land of God, the Land of the Hebrews, &. but the 
moſt pre-eminent appellation by which it has ever been 
diſtinguiſhed, is, The Holy Land, The name of Ca, 
naan it received from the deſcendants of Canaan, the 
ſon of Cham, or Ham, who being expelled by the 
Iſraclites, it was thence called the Land of Iſrael. Bath 
Jews and. Chriſtians call it the Holy Land, for theſe 
diſtinct reaſons : The former give it that epithet, bey 
cauſe it was ſolely appropriated to the ſervice of God 
under their immediate diſpenſatjon ;. and the latter ſg 
call it, becauſe Chriſt was born here, and it became 
the ſcene of all that was, wrought or ſuffered far the 
SALVATION of MANKIND, It was figuratively 
called the Land of Promiſe, as having been promiſed 
by God himſelf to the choſen people of Iſrael; and th 
land flowing with milk and honey, from its wonderf l 
ſertility. Under the general name of Canaan, Judea, 
or Paleſtine, ſome include the whole of the land poſ- 
ſeſſed by the twelve tribes, though it peculiarly be, 
longs to no more than the country weſt of the river 
Jordan, which Moſes hjmſelf particular] points out, 
Deut. ii. 29, in this expreſſion, * Until I ſhall paſs oyer 
* Jordanunto the land which the Lord our God giveth 
* us,” Judea, in the general extent of it, muſt, 
therefore be diyided into Leſſer and Greater, The 
Greater Judea extended from the Mediterrancan to the 
Euphrates. This diviſion was neyer peaccably poſ- 
ſeſſed by the Jews, though they in ſome meaſure ſub, 
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verted moſt of the Syrian powers. The Leffer was 
confined to the Land poſſeſſed by nations particularly 
marked out for expulſion and extermination. This is 
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evident from the commands of God himſelf : for when 


the armies of the Iſraelites marched againſt any of the 
cities in the former, they were ordered to make offers 
of peace; but in the latter no conditions were to be 
propoſed, but the inhabitants totally deſtroyed and 
rooted out. 

The exact extent of Canaan ſeems to have been ac- 
eurately pointed out by Moſes, in Gen. x. 19, in 
theſe words: © The border of the Canaanites was from 
„Sidon, as thou comeſt to Gerar unto Gaza, as thou 
* goeſt unto Sodom and Gomorrah, and Admah and 
« Zeboim, even unto Laſhah.“ 

Paleſtine, or Fudea, is ſituated between 31 deg. 30 
min. and 32 deg. 20 min. north Jatitude ; and from 
34 deg. 5o min. to 37 deg. 15 min. eaſt longitude; 
being bounded by the Mediterranean Sea on the weſt, 


Syria and Phcenicia on the north, Arabia Deſerta on 


the eaſt, and Arabia Petræa on the ſouth. It is, there- 
fore, near 200 miles in length, and about 80 in breadth 
towards the middle, but increaſes or diminiſhes x2 or 
x5 miles in other places. The longeſt day is about 14 
hours 15 minutes. 

The air of Judea is the moft ſalubrious and pleaſant 
tmaginable. Neither heat or cold are felt in the ex- 
treme, but an agreeable ſerenity diffuſes itſelf through- 
out the year, which puts the ſtrafiger in mind ef the 


golden age : 


© The flowers unſown in fields and meadows reign'd, 
And weſtern winds immortal ſpring maintain'd.” 


Though the climate of this country isat preſent the 
moſt admirable in the univerſe, we have no doubt but 


in the early ages of the world, when the paſtoral life was 


the moſt honourable, and agriculture the moſt reſpected 
employ, it even exceeded its preſent excellency, by 
means of the general cultivation of the country. Of 


the richneſs and fertility of its ſoil we have the moſt au- 
thentic teſtimonies; in particular that it abounded in 


corn, wine, oil, honey, pomegranates, dates, figs, ci- 
trons, oranges, apples. of Paradiſe, ſugar-canes, cot- 
don, hemp, flax, cedars, cypreſſes, and a great variety 
of other ſtately, fragrant, and fruitful trees, balm of 
Gilead, and other precious drugs, &c. cattle, fowls, 
fiſh, game,. and other delicacies, as well as neceflaries 
of life. Indeed, whoever conſiders the very ſmall ex- 
tent of Judea, will be ſenſible that nothing but ſuch 
aſtoniſhing fertility could enable it to maintain ſuch a 
number of inhabitants as reſided in it in the time of 
king David, ſince they arnounted to 6,009,000. The 


produce of the land not only ſubſiſted this prodigious 


multitude, but there was a ſufficient ſaperfluity to ſend 
to Tyre, and other places, for exportation. Yet the 
foil was only cultivated ſix years in ſeven, as the fep- 
vennial year was always a time of reſt from the affairs of 
agriculture.. It is to be obſerved, that the whole of the 
country was cultivated, and that woods, parks, waſte 


pom „ &c. were unknown. It is now unhappily in- 
a 


bated by ſome of the moſt indolent people exiſting : 
yet a traveller informs us, that, with proper cultiva- 
tion, it would yield as much as it did in the days of 
king David and king Solomon. 

The principal mountain of Paleſtine is the famous 
chain that goes under the name of Libanus and Anti- 
Libanus, and divides Syria from Paleſtine. The whole 
is about 100 leagues in compaſs, and conſiſts of four 
* one above another, two of which are fertile, 
and two barren, viz.. the lower is rich in grain and 
fruit; the next rocky and barren; the third abounds 
in gardens and orchards, though higher than the pre- 
ceding; and the ſummit. is ſterile and uninhabitable, 


by reaſon of the exceſſive coldneſs on its airy brow. 


The Maronites inhabit its lower regions, and Arabs 
all che other parts except the top. In this mountain 
ſeveral conſiderable, or rather eclebrated, rivers have 
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their ſbwir ce, | viz. the rivers .Rocham, Nahur-Roffag 

Naha-Codicha, and Abouali, the firſt only of which 
runs through Paleſtine. Of theſe mountains the weſ.. 
tern part alone is properly called Libanns, the eaſtern 
being named Anti-Libanus, and the intervening part 
Cœlo-Syria. The whole chain, however, formerly wa, 

and is ſtill looked upon as, a retreat for robbers, * 

Mount Hermon, Hike Libanus, is very high, and 
capped with ſnow the greateft pet of the year. 

Mount Tabor, anciently called Mons Alabyrius, and 
Ilabyrium, from a city of that name which ſtood upon 
it, is admirable with Jo wir to its conſtant verdure 
beauty, fertility, and regularity, as well as for its fituz.. 
tion, which is in the middle of a large plain, at a gic. 
tance from any other hill. A winding aſcent, of abou 
two miles, leads up to it; and the plain on its top ig 
half a mile in length, and a quarter of a mile in breadth. 
This mountain was the ſcene of our Saviour's transfigu- 
ration, and conſequently is held in great veneration, 
and has been much reſorted to by Chriſtians of all ages. 

Mount Carmel, fituated on the ſea-ſhore, is the moſt 
remarkable head-land on that ceaſt. The prophet Eli- 


jah is ſuppoſed ts have reſided here in a cave, which is 


ſtill ſhewn, previous to kis being taken up to heaven, 
The cave is 18 feet in length, and 11 in breadth. 

Mount Olivet, or the Mountain of Olives, is only 
about a mile from Jeruſalem, being ſeparated there. 
from by the brook Kidron, andthe valley of Jehoſhaphar. 
It is of a conſiderable height, and there is a fine proſpect 
of Jeruſalem from its ſummit. It runs in a ridge, and 
has three or four heads higher than the zeſt. From 
one of the principal Chriſt aſcended into heaven; and 
the nmpreſſion-of a foot in a hard rock, ſhewa there az 
this day, is ſaid to have been made by him. 

Mount Calvary, or Golgotha, the place where our 
Saviour was crucified, is a rocky hill on the weſt ſide 
of Jeruſalem, and was anciently uſed as a general 
charnel-houſe to that city, from whence it derived its 
name of Golgotha, that Hebrew word ſignifying the 
Place or repoſitory of a ſkull, of which Calvary is the 
Latin. tranſlation. This mountain, according to the 
authority of the ancient fathers, is the ſame on which 
Abraham went to offer up his ſon Ifaac. It was former- 
ly the place where eriminals were executed; but, ſince 
the crucifixion of Chriſt, it has been ſo reverenced and 
reſorted to by Chriſtians of all denominations, that, if 
we may be allowed the expreſſion, it has drawn the city 
round about it, far it now ſtands in the midſt of Jeru- 
ſalem. Conſtantine the Great encloſed it within the 
new walls, and even left out ſome part of Mount Sion, 
that none of Calvary ſhould be excluded. 

Mount Moriah is the eminence on which the temple 
of Solomon was built. 

Mount Gihon ſtands abaut a quarter of a mile from 


\ Jeruſalem, and on it the pool is ſtill to be ſeen from 


whence Hezekiah brought water by an aqueduct into 
the city. | 

A few other mountains are found in Paleſtine leſs 
conſiderable than the former, yet. worth. mentioning on 
account of many ſingular circumſtances which are parti- 


| cularly noticed in the Holy Scriptures, concerning 
them. Of theſe we ſhall begin firſt with Mount Ebal. 


Moſes had enjoined, that when the children of Iſrac! 
had paſſed over Jordan, they ſhould ſet great ſtones 
upon Mount Ebal, 851 80 having covered them with 
plaiſter, ſhould write the law upon them: Deut. xxV1!- 
2, 3, 4. And they were to build an altar there untothe 
Lord their God, and. to offer burnt-offerings, and 
peace-offerings, and to celebrate a feaſt unto the Lord: 
vide ver. 5, 6, 7, of the ſame chapter. And they were 
to divide the people, and to place fix of the tribes 0 

the people on Mount Gerizim, oppoſite to Mount Ebal, 
and fix on Mount Ebal: and then the Levites were e 
read, with a loud voice, the curſes ſet' down. by Moſes 
for the tranſgreſſors of the law, unto each of which the 
people were to anſwer, Amen. [See the ſucceeding 
vertes of the ſame chapter.] Joſhua afterwards perform- 
ed the whole of the above injunction. 1 
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| is near the Lake of Sodom: Mount 

Miert; Eng, in the tribe of Ephraim: Pil- 
Amaleg Nebo on the other ſide Jordan, whence Moſes 
gah = itted to view the Land of Promiſe: the 
— r of Gilboa, famed for the defeat of Saul and 
woo and the chain of hills called the Mountains 
1 * extend from north to ſouth beyond Jordan, 
: d -elebrated for their excellent reſin or balm. 
* inland ſeas, or rather lakes, are, the 


4 KE o Lake of Sodom; the Sca of Galilee, or 
* of T iberias; and the Samachonite Sea, Sea of 


Jezar, Or Lake of Samachon. 


The Dead Sea, Lake of Sodom, Aſphaltite Lake, 


or Salt Sea, received its latter name from the quantity 
of bitumen in and about 1t. Formerly it was imagined 
that great quantities of this combuſtible were thrown 


vp by this ſea : that, however, is not the caſe, for it is 


ns on both ſides that produce it. It re- 
ſembles pitch, and is only to be diſtinguiſhed from it 
by the ſulphurouſneſs of its taſte and ſcent. For the 
bitumen itſelf ſome have miſtaken a black pebble found 
on the ſhores of the lake, which being held in the 
fame of a candle preſently takes fire, and burns with 
an intolerable ſtench. Beſides the above quality, theſe 
pebbles have this ſingular property, that by a as. 
their weight only, and not their bulk, is diminiſhed. 
It is termed the Dead Sea, becauſe it is ſuppoſed that 
no living creature can exiſt in it, on account of the 
exceſſive ſaltneſs of its waters. Maundrell, however, 
inſiſts that it contains fiſh, and likewiſe gives teſtimony 
againſt another received opinion, which 1s, that if any 
birds attempted to fly over it they were fure to drop 
down dead ; but he declares that he ſaw many fly over 
it, Why it was called the Salt Sea is obvious, and it 
is imagined that no collection of waters in the univerſe 
have fo great a degree of ſaltneſs. 

The great phyfician Galen obſerves, that the exceed- 
ing ſaltneſs of the water is tinged with an unpleaſant 
bitterneſs; and that, with reſpect to ſpecific gravity, it 
as much exceeds other ſea waters as they do river wa- 
ters. It is about 24 leagues in length, and between ſix 
and ſeven in breadth. 
weſt by exceeding high mountains, and on the north 
by the plains of Tericho. 

The Sea of Galilee, or Lake of Tiberias, is much 
ſmaller than that of Sodom, but abounds in fiſh, and 
is higlily commended for the excellency of its waters. 
It was on this Sea that St. Peter, Andrew, John and 
James, followed their employ as fiſhermen. The river 
Jordan paſſes through it. | 

The Lake of Samachon is an hundred furlongs north 
of that of Tiberias, near the ſource of the river Jor- 
dan: it is between ſeven and eight miles in length, but 
not above half a mile in breadth where broadeſt. 

There are two other ſmall lakes in Judea named 
Phiala and Iazar; but they are too inconſiderable to 
merit any deſcription, 

Jordan is the only conſiderable river in this country. 
It takes its ſource at the lake of Phiala, enters the Sa- 
2 lake, proceeding from whence it divides the 

ea of Galilee, and at length diſcharges itſelf into the 
Dead Sea. After riſing at Phiala, it runs under ground 
lor the ſpace of fiteen miles, then appearing er at 
moum, it paſſes the before - mentioned Samachonite 
hom flows for fifteen miles more, enters the Sea of 
He 2 and having paſſed it, ſtreams through a de- 
it diſembogues itſelf into the Aſphaltite Lake. 
3 to the general nature of rivers it is fulleſt in 
ill time: its banks are ſo covered with tall reeds, 
animale hn ach &c. that they harbour innumerable 
may Fo various wild beaſts. Its ſtream is fo rapid and 
breaſ a man cannot ſtem it in ſwimming. The 
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The principal vallies and plains mentioned in ſerip- 
ue, and by profane writers, are, . | : 

Berakhap, or the Valley of Bleſſing, on the weſt ſide 
of the Lake of Sodom: the Vale of Siddim, which 
contains the Aſphaltite Lake : the Valley of Shaveh, 
or Royal Vale: the Valley of Salt: the Valley of 
Jezreel : the Vale of Mambre : the Vale of Rephaim: 
the Valley of Jehoſhaphat : the Valley of the children 
of Hinnom : the Vale of Zeboim : the Vale of Achor 
near Jericho: the Vale of Bochim, and the Valley of 
Elah, where David ſlew the giant Goliah. 

Among the plains are tho called the Great Plain, 
through which the river Jordan flows: the Plain or 
Valley of Jezreel: the Plains of Sharon and Sephelah, 
and the Plain of Jericho. 

The whole country at preſent is a mere wilderneſs, 
through the want of cultivation: anciently, when in its 
moſt flouriſhing ſtate, it was ſaid to contain ſome de- 
ſerts or wilderneſſes; but this is to be underſtood of 
ſuch tracks as produced no corn, wine, oil, &c. but 
were ſet apart for feeding cattle, flocks of ſheep, goats, 
&c. There was not a ſterile ſpot throughout the whole 
country ; the people, therefore, had no conception of 
barrenneſs. Happy land! where rich paſtures and the 
moſt beautiful meadows were termed deſarts, through 
the abſence of real barrenneſs ; where the peoples ideas 
of fertility were confined only to ſpots productive of a 
profuſion of luxuries. | 

Many natural curioſities are found in this country, 
particularly ſtones, which exactly reſemble citrons, me- 
lons, olives, peaches, bunches of grapes, and even 
many kinds of fiſh; they are found principally about 
mount Carmel : thoſe that reſemble olives are the La- 
pides Judaici, which has always been deemed an excel- 
lent remedy for the ſtone and gravel. Near Bethlehem 
is found a ſtone of the ſlate kind, which exhibits in 
every flake the repreſentation of a great variety of 
fiſhes. We may include among the natural curioſities 
many hot and mineral waters. Near the Dead Sea are 
a number of hillocks reſembling places where there have 
been lime kilns, and abundance of ſaline effloreſcences. 

A thorny buſh grows in the plains of Jericho, which 
bears a fruit that has ſome ſimilitude to an unripe wal- 
nut. From this fruit the Arabs extract an excellent oil, 
which is a ſovereign remedy for bruiſes, when internally 
applied, and for wounds when uſed externally. Its re- 
putation is ſo great, that it is preferred even to the 
balm of Gilead. | 

Two more natural curioſities abound in this plain of 
Jericho, viz. the wood-olive, the outward coat of which 
1s green like the common olive, but being taken off, a 
nut of a woody ſubſtance appears : it is of about the 
thickneſs of an almond ſhell, and ribbed long ways. 

Alſo the caroub, or locuſt tree, which bears a fruit 
like a bean, wherein are ſome ſmall ſeeds : the ſhell, 
when dried, is eaten, and has a very agreeable taſte, 
St. John ſojourned here, whence it is called St. John's 
Deſarts; and theſe are thought to be the locuſts on 
which he fed, and not the animal of that name as ma- 
ny have ſuppoſed. 

Judea was peopled by the deſcendants of Amor 
Cham, who came hither with his eleven ſons after the 
confuſion of tongues at Babel, five of whom ſettled in 
Syria and Phcoenicia, viz. Heth, Jebus, Emor, Gir- 
gaſhi, and Heve; who were the founders of ſo many 
nations, and theſe were afterwards encreaſed by the de- 
ſcendants of Abraham ; that patriarch having been 
called out of Meſopotamia to ſojourn here. 

We ſhall now particularize the diſtricts allotted to 
the ſeveral tribes, beginning with the two tribes and a 
half who ſettled beyond Jordan, and then proceeding 
to the oppoſite ſide, take in the other tribes as they lie 
from north to ſouth. | 

The lot of Reuben extended along the banks of rhe 


river Jordan from the north-eaſt coaſt of the Dead Sea, 


and was bounded on the eaſt by the country of the Mo- 
abites and Ammonires, on the ſouth by the river Arnon, 
which ſeperated it from the country inhabited by the 

Midianites, 
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. Midianites, and on the north by a ſmall river, which 
parted it from the lot of Gad. It formerly contained 
many good cities, of which. there are no particular an- 
cient deſcriptions known, nor any traces of the towns 


themſelves at preſent remaining. 
The lor of Gad had half the tribe of Manaſſeh on the 


north, Ruben on the ſouth, the Ammonites on the eaſt, 
and Jordan on the weſt. Though naturally a country 
of infinite richneſs and fertility, it at preſent appears 
like a wilderneſs. Neither any modern built towns 
appear in this track, or the remains of the ancient. 

The lot of the half tribe of Manaſſeh had Gad to the 
ſouth, mount Lebanon to the north, Jordan and the 
Samachonite lake to the weſt, and the hills of Baſhan 
and Hermon to the eaſt. This diſtri, with reſpect to 
cultivation or cities, is in the ſame predicament as the 
two former. 

The lot of the tribe of Aſher, on this ſide Jordan, 
was bounded on the north by Phœnicia, on the ſouth 
by Zebulun, on the eaſt by Naphtali, and on the weſt 
by the Mediterranean. Of all the cities and towns be- 
longing to the deſcendants of Aſher, none are now re- 
maining except Acre, which we have already deſcribed. 
Saphat, a town near Acre, was deſtroyed in the year 
1759, by an earthquake, which did a great deal of 
damage all over Syria, but more particularly about 
Damaſcus. 

The tribe of Naphtali extended along the weſtern 
banks of the Jordan, from Lebanon to the Sea of Gali- 
lee. No veſtiges of any of the ancient cities are now in 
being ; and the very few villages are ſo poor and incon- 
ſiderable, that travellers ſcarce mention them. We 
Mall, nevertheleſs, notice ſome particulars relative to 
two of its ancient cities, viz. Capernaum and Dan, tho 
they no longer exiſt. . * 

Capernaum, Dr. Wells takes notice, is not mentioned 
in the Old Teſtament: it was, therefore, moſt proba- 
bly one of the towns built by the Jews after their return 
from the Babyloniſh captivity, on the ſea- coaſt, that 1s, 
on the coaſt of the Sea of Galilee, on the borders of 
Zebulun ard Naphtali, and conſequently towards the 
upper part of that coaſt. It took its name from an ad- 
joining ſpring, famed for the excellence of its chryſtaline 
waters, Our Saviour choſe this as the place of his re- 
ſidence, in preference to Nazareth, where the ſtubborn- 
nels and incredulity of the people had obſtructed the 
propagation of his doctrines. It was more particularly the 

lace of his abode Curing the laſt three years of his life, 
and where ke mags a great number of miracles. 
Chriſt, however, informed the inhabitants, that though 
their city was then exalted unto heaven, it ſhould ſhortly 
be brought down to bell; that is, to the moſt deplorable 
ſirvation ; (Matthew xi. 23.) which prediction was ve 
rified in the Jewiſh wars, when it was totally deſtroyed: 
ſo that there is not at preſent the leaſt trace of it left, 
unleſs a few poor fiſhermens cottages may be fo 
termed. | 

Dan was built by the Danites, who being too ſtraiten- 
ed in their own tribe, and ſeeking for a new habitation, 
thoſe of Zerah and Aſhtaol armed 600 men, who ſeized 
the rich town of Laiſh, deſtroyed its inhabitants, burnt 
the city, and then rebuilt it, and called it Dan, after 
the name of their progenitor. It was probably the ſame 
as Laſha, mentioned Geneſis x. 19, as one on the bor- 
ders of the land of Canaan. It was ſituated at the head 
of Jordan, and, after having received its new name, 
was deemed the northern boundary of the land of Egypt, 
as Beerſheba was the ſouthern. Hence the proverbial 
ſcripture expreſſion, Frem Dan to; Beer ela, It. was 
here that Rehoboam placed one of his golden calves. 
Dan was given by Auguſtus to Hered the Great, who 
bequeathed it to his younger ſon Philip, (together 
with the Tetrarchy bf Eruria and Trachonites,) who 
made it his capital, and called it Cæſarea Philippi. 
The tribe of Zebulun had the Mediterranean on the 
welt, the Sea of Galilee on the eaſt, Iflachar, from 
which it was parted by the brook Kiſhon on the ſouth, 
and Naphtali and Aſher on the north. The principal 


town of this diſtrict is Nazareth, where our Saviou 
brought up. It is now a very inconſiderable vill 
though. once a fine city, ſituated in a kind of con en 
valley, on the top of a hill. A convent is here Wi 
over the place of the annunciation. The monk, 0 
a houſe, which they inſiſt was the houſe of Joſe, WV 
which Chriſt reſided. N 

Bethſaida 1s frequently mentioned in the New Tet 
ment. St. John, chap. 1. ver. 44, expreſsly tell; 8 
that St. Peter, Andrew, and Philip, were of this By 
The name in Hebrew impl.es a fiſhing place. It is Noe 
mentioned in the Old Teſtament, nor is that indeed 
aſtoniſhing, ſince it was buta trifling village, a; Jok 
phus inſorms us, till Philip the Tetrarch rendered it, 
magnificent, rich, and populous city. At preſent 1 
only conliſt; of a few poor cottages. 

Joppa, or Jaffa, as it is at preſent called, it ſituxeq 
on the Mediterranean coaſt. It was anciently the prin- 
cipal ſea- port town to Jeruſalem and all Judea, and the 
place where the cedars of Lebanon, brought in flog 
from Tyre for building the temple, were landed. f. 
was pleaſantly ſituated on a rock in a beautiful plan 
in 30 deg. 20 min. north latitude, and 35 deg, ; min, 
eaſt longitude, Jonas here embarked for Nineveh. 
and, from the hiſtory of his miraculous voyage, the 
ſtory of Andromeda was fabricated by the heathen 
poets ; for their ſea monſter was no other than the leyiz. 
* of the ſacred writings, and the whale of the mo- 

erns. 

Wie cannot help adding the ſublime deſcription given 
by Job of this tremendous creature, which the ancient; 
lo terribly dreaded, and which the moderns have found 
the means not only to ſubdue, but to render ſubſeryicn; 
to many uſes, 


His bulk is charg'd with ſuch a furious ſoul, 
That clouds of ſmoak from his ſpread noſtrils roll 
As from a furnace ; and, when rous'd his ire, 
Fate iſſues from his jaws in ſtreams of fire. 

The rage of tempeſt, and the roar of ſcas, 
This great ſuperior of the ocean pleaſe : 
Strength on his ample ſhoulders fits in ſtate, 
His well-join'd limbs are dreadfully complcax ; 
His flakes of ſolid fleſh are flow to part, 

As ſteel his nerves, as adamant his heart: 
Large is his front, and when his burniſh'd eyes 
Lift their broad lids, the morning ſeems to rife, 
His paſtimes, like a cauldron, boil the flood, 
And blacken ocean with the riſing mud ; 

The billows fecl him as he works his way, 


His hoary footſteps ſhine along the ſea. | 
Dr. Youxs's Jcb. 


It was in Joppa that St. Peter raiſed Dorcas to lite, 
and 1eceived the meſſengers of Cornelius. Though !! 
was antiently a very magnificent town, and a great com- 
mercial mart, yet the harbour was never commodious, 
on account of ſeveral rocks, which render the paſſage 
into it dangerous, It lay for many ages in ruins, bit 
of late has been much improved, though it {till f- 
beneath its original ſplendor. The lower ground to. 


wards the fea is covered with good houſes. chiefly of 


ſtone, The pr incipal . commodities are, Ramah an 
Jeruſalem ſoap : rice and other articles are bioug" 
from F.gypt, and exported from hence to various p3* 


; which yields the baſſa of Gaza a conſiderabie annual 


income. The inhabitants are ſupplied with water from 
an excellent ſpring on the weſt ſide of the town, The 
Chriſtians have no church, except one almoſt in 7m, 


and uncovered; but they have ſeveral handicme houtes 
appropriated to their uſe, and far the entertainment © 


21gr1ms. Roy 
Cana of Galilee, ſo called to diſtinguiſh it from a 
town of the ſame. name, which lay near Sidon, 15 Pg. 
far from Nazareth. Here Chriſt ſhewed his firſt m. 


racle, by changing the water into wine at the mattrieg- 


feaſt, 


The 
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following circum 


nius, Who Was | . 
of or education, a few years ſince, having the Mi- 


| a given him as a theme, neglected to pre- 
Se aſpeRtion of the maſter till within a few 
"\inutes of the time when it was proper to produce it: 
ſcarful of being puniſhed for his remiſſneſs, he fat down 
and compriſed the whole in the following admirable line : 


entioned miracle brings to our mind the 
ſtance : A young gentleman of great 


The modeſt water ſaw the Lord and bluſh'd. 


The maſter was ſo charmed with the energy of this 
ſentence, that he eaſily pardoned the young pupil for 
not rendering his theme more prolix. 

Cana was the native, or at leaſt dwelling-place, of 
the apoſtle Nathaniel, or Bartholomew : for he is ex- 

reſsly ſtiled Nathaniel of Cana in Galilee; vide 
ohn xxi. 2. 

The lot of the tribe of Iſſachar was bounded on the 
north by Zebulun, on the ſouth by the other half of 
Manaſſeh, on the eaſt by Jordan, and on the weſt by 
the Mediterranean. It contained the mounts Carmel 
and Gilboa, the valley of Jezreel, and plain of Gali- 
lee, now called Saba. Though its fertility is aſtoniſh- 
ing, it contains only a few miſerable inhabitants, who 
reſide in ſcattered huts, and has ſcarce any remaining 
traces of the cities, towns, villages, which it might 
formerly contain : but as ſome of the places, in their 
ancient ſtate, were remarkable, we ſhall mention them 
on account of ſome curious circumſtances with which 
they were connected. 

Shunem, or Shunen, was a city ſituated on the bor- 
ders of the tribe of Iſſachar, and was famous as the place 
of reſidence of the hoſpitable Shunamite, who was ſo 
kind to the prophet Elitha. 

Endor, mentioned in 1 Sam. xxvili. as a place of 
reſidence of a witch, or woman who had a familiar ſpi- 
rit, to whom Saul applied to raiſe the ſpirit of Samuel, 
was ſituated on the welt of the river Jordan. 

The circumſtances of Samuel's appearance to Saul 
was certainly ſupernatural, and permitted by God for 
the wiſeſt purpoſes, and upon a moſt ſingular occaſion. 
Nevertheleſs, we ſhould be cautious of ſtraining ſo re- 
markable a text, to favour the ſuperſtitious notion of 
the power of witches, wizards, &c. and of the frequent 
-- of apparitions upon the moſt trivial occa- 

ns. he 

A learned divine, on occaſion of repealing the act of 
parliament relative to witches, witchcraft, &c. in the 
year 1736, preached a ſermon on the text in 1 Sam. 
+ dc 6, 7, in which he very humanely and juſtly ob- 
erves, that the vulgar notions concerning witchcraft, 
and the affair of the witch of Endor, eſſentially differ, 
, and continues thus : © A magician, in its beſt ſenſe, is 

a wife man, or wiſe woman; and this is alſo the proper 
gs 2 opt ee r wizard, or rather wiſard, that 

» WIt-Ch and wiſ-ard, in our 1 age, being both 
22 from the old verb to wh wil, n. 0 to 
now or underſtand; and do therefore imply no more 


n a knowing or underſtanding perſon ; conſequently 


witchcraft is the hidd - | | 
ſuch a perſon; * theſe » Ee On rarer, "of 


words, I believe, were never 
uſed in a bad ſignification, till they were appropriated 


do, and by that means im 
poſed upon the ignorance 
2 28 of others for the fake of gain: this men 
= y YarIOUS arts, which were therefore called magi- 
K at 15, crafty, ſubtil, myſterious contrivances, in 
to one the people, and to make them believe 
pai ge 4-4 of them, as if they could work wonders, 
2 ſtrange things; ſometimes by the ſtars, and 
fake, o were called aſtrologers ; ſometimes by con- 
er, S me entrails of ſanctified beaſts, and the flying 
bog forks of birds, and then they were called augurs 
ſpells — ſometimes by charms, that is, by verſes, 
- Yon bas ke potions, and then they were called en- 
| ; N by chrowing of dice, drawing lots, 


* 


placed in a certain ſeminary of learn- 


to ſuch perſons as pretend to know more than they really 
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or ſleight of hand tricks, and then they were called 
ſorcerers; and ſometimes by pretending to raiſe the 
dead, and converſe with them, and then they were 
called necromancers: but magician was a common 
name to all theſe; and ſo ſeems the ſcripture witch or 
wizard to have been, which are of the ſame import. 
But witchcraft now is ſeldom or ever aſcribed to wile 
or knowing people, but to poor, deſpicable, ignorant 
creatures, who have not ſents enough to defend them- 
ſelves, nor cunning to impoſe on others. It is not ſo 
much as pretended that they foretel any thing, or ever 
make themſelves famous, or grow rich and great by the 
art of magic. The poet Shakeſpear, ſpeaking of their 
ridiculous pretenſions, ſays, | 


But ſee they're gone. 
The earth has bubbles as the waters have, 
And theſe are ſome of them: they vaniſh'd 
Into the air, and what ſeem'd corporal 
Melted as breath into the wind. 


ce It is not poverty and naſtineſs that makes a witch, 
nor age, nor wrinkles, nor yet a revengeful eye or ma- 
licious tongue; but it is craft, and cunning, and impoſ- 
ture, ſet on foot to make a profit of, and practiſed to 
the detriment of truth and religion.” 

Indeed, ſo far back as the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
the frauds and impoſtures of pretended fortune-tellers 
and diviners were ſo well known, that an act of parlia- 
ment was paſſed concerning them, which contained the 
following words, © Further it is enacted, that if any 
perſon, by witchcraft or divination, pretends to diſcover 
any hidden treaſures of gold or ſilver, or to tell where 
things loſt or ſtolen may be found, to excite any un- 
lawful affection, or to prejudice any body in perſon or 
goods, he ſhall ſuffer a year's impriſon nent, and ſtand 
once a quarter in the pillory, for the firſt offence ; and 
for the ſecond forfeit all his goods and chattels, and 
ſuffer impriſonment during life. Vide 5 Queen Eliz. 
cap. 16. | | 

"A polite modern writer hath obſerved, that it is re- 
markable how much the belief of apparitions has loſt 
ground within the laſt fifty years ; which he very juſtly 
aſcribes to the general increaſe of knowledge, and con- 
ſequent decay of ſuperſtition. © A belief of this Kind 
(ſays he) might ſpread in the days of popiſh infatuation ; 
2 belief as much ſupported by ignorance, as the ghoſts 
themſelves were indebted to night.” One of the prin- 
cipal arguments that hath been urged in favour of vi- 
ſionary appearances, is, © That if there had been no 
real, there could have been no counterfeit ſhillings.” 
But this, the ſame author obſerves, is a piece of ſophiſ- 
try ; for the ſimile of the true ſhilling muſt allude to 
the living perſon, and the counterfeit reſemblance of 
the poſthumous figure of him that either ſtrikes our 
ſenſes or our imagination. 

There is another cauſe which, in our opinion, has 
kept up the infatuation, ſince the time of the reforma- 
tion. As our thoughts upon the ſubjects are novel, 
they may be agreeable; and as they are founded upon 
experience, we hope they are juſt: we mean the num- 
ber of apparitions and phantaſms raiſed by dramatic 
writers : "ar the principal ideas of the vulgar, relative 
to ghoſts and apparitions, are drawn from what they 
have ſeen or heard in the play-houſe ; and the brilliant 
effuſions of a poet's fancy have often worked upon a 
weak mind ſo far as to make it imagine an ideal ſubject 
a real object. We have no doubt but the following 
lines have raiſed innumerable viſionary fears : | 


Be thou a ſpirit of health, or goblin damn'd ? 

Bring with thee airs from heaven, or blaſts from hell ? 

Be thy intents wicked or charitable ? 

Thou comeſt in ſuch a queſtionable ſhape, 

That I will ſpeak to thee. Oh! anſwer me: 

Let me not burſt in ignorance, but tell 

Why thy canoniz'd bones; hears'd in earth; 

Have burſt their cearments? Why the ſepulchre, 
B b b * - Wherein 


«% 
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Wherein we ſaw thee quietly interr'd, 
Has op'd its ponderous and marble jaws, 

Jo give thee up again? What may this mean, 
That thou, dear corſe, again in complete ſteel, 

- Reviſit'ſt thus the glimpſes of the moon, 
Making night hideous, and us fools of nature 
So horridly to ſhake our diſpoſition 
With thoughts beyond the reaches of our ſouls ? 
1 SHAKSPEARE'S FLAMLET. 


The poets have, however, made ample amends for 
what they may have contributed towards the continuance 
of a belief of the frequent appearance of apparitions, by 
the ridicule they have ſo pointedly and juſtly thrown 
upon aſtrologers and fortune-tellers. Sir Samuel Garth, 
in deſcribing one of theſe peſts of ſociety, ſays, 


An inner room receives the num'rous ſhoals 
Of ſuch as pay to be reputed fools : 

The ſage in velvet chair here lolls at eaſe, 
To promiſe future health for preſent fees; 
Then, as from Tripod, ſolemn ſhams reveals, 
And what the ſtars know nothing of fortels. 


But, perhaps, the moſt pointed and humorous picture 
of theſe impoſtors is painted. by the ingenious author 
of Hudibras, in the following lines: 


- They'll ſearch a planet's houſe to know 
Who broke and robb'd a houſe below ; 
Examine Venus and the moon, 

Who ſtole a thimble, who a ſpoon ; 

And though they nothing will confeſs, 

Yet by their very looks can gueſs, 

And tell what guilty aſpect bodes, 

Who ſtole, and who receiv'd the goods. 

They feel the pulſes of the ſtars, 

To find out agues, coughs, catarrhs ; 
What gains or loſes, hangs or ſaves; 

What makes men great, what fools, what knaves, 

But not what wiſe, for but of thoſe 

The ſtars, they ſay, cannot diſpoſe. 


The other half tribe of Manaſſeh had Iſſachar on the 
north, mo on the ſouth, the Mediterranean on the 
weſt, and the Jordan on the eaſt. It was a beautiful 
country, finely diverſified with mountains, vallies, 
lawns, ſprings, &c: The moſt conſiderable place was 
Bethſan, or Bethſhan, ſituated on the welt of Jordan, 
and the ſouth coaſt of the Sca of Galilee, It was con- 
fiderable in the time of St. Jerome and Euſebius. The 
Jews. call it Bethſan, and the Greeks Scythopolis, as it 
is likewiſe named in the ſcriptures, The Turks, how- 
eyer, call it Elbyzan. 


Another remarkable place is Salem, or Solyma, as 


Joſephus calls it, and which is likewiſe called fo by 
Mr. Pope, who, in his invocation at the beginaing of 
that beautiful poem the Meſſiah, ſays, 


Ye nymphs of Solyma begin the ſong, 
To heav'nly themes ſublimer ſtrains belong. 


No traces of any of the other towns are left at pre- 
ſent; and nothing worth relating is recorded of their 
ancient ſituation. | 

The lot of the tribe of Fphraim, afterwards known 
by the name of Samaria, had rhe Jordan on the eaſt, 
the Mediterranean on the weſt, the tribe of Benjamin 
on the ſouth, and the half tribe of Manaſſeh on the 
north. It was here that the rupture between the king- 
doms of Iſrael and Judah originated. The principal 
plices were, * 


Sichem, or Shechem, ſince Neopolis, onee conſider- | 


able, being a city of refuge, and, after the deſtruction 
of Samaria, the capital of the revolted kingdom. On 
the place where it ſtood, there is at preſent a town 


known by the name of Naploſa, or Naplouſe, between 


the mounts Ebal and Gerizim. It is the ſeat of 8 Turkiſh 


i 


ſangiac, and capital of a territory conſiſting of 100g 
96 Mr. — informs us it is in 5 A wie 1 
tion, compared with what its ancient ruins ſhew jr f 
have been, conſiſting of only two ſtreets, lying paraliq 
under Gerizim, but well built, and full of people. E 

Arimathea, or Ramah, in Hebrew, which ſignifi 
an high place, was the place of the prophet Samuel: 
nativity. 

Samaria, anciently Someron, from the mountains 9, 
which it was built, but now Sebaſte, was the capital of 


the revolted kingdom, and raiſed by its monarch; tw. . 


great ſplendour. It was deſtroyed by the Aſſyrians: 
but Herod rebuilt it, and embelliſhed it with man, 
magnificent edifices, of which there are ſtill ſome Ru 
mains, particularly a large ſquare piazza, encompaſſed 
with marble pillars, ſome ſtanding, others lying; the 
fragments of ſome ſtrong walls; and the church bulk 
by the empreſs Helena, over the place where John the 
Baptiſt was beheaded, or, as ſome ſay, buried. The 


remains of this church are divided into two parts, one 


of which belongs to the Chriſtians, and one to the. 


Turks. The latter diviſion is paved with marble, and 
has a chapel under ground, to which there are twenty. 
three ſteps to deſcend. There are three tombs in it, 
where, it is affirmed, the Baptiſt, Eliſha, and Obadiah 
were buried. The Turks likewiſe ſay, that it was in this 
chapel St, John was impriſoned and beheaded. For 2 
tr fle of money they let the Chriſtians down to ſee the 
tombs, or rather to peep at them through ſome open. 
ings in the wall. Not far from theſe ruins Jacob's Wel 
is ſhewn, where Chriſt held the conference with the 
Samaritan woman, It is covered by a ſtone vault; 
and thoſe who are deſirous of ſeeing it, are obliged to 
be let down through a narrow hole, when they may 
diſcover the mouth of it. It is hewn out of the ſolid 
rock, is three yards in diameter, and thirty-five in 
depth, five of which are filled with water. 

Shiloh, or Sio, was celebrated for the tabernacle in 
which the ark was kept, till juſt before the death of El, 
1 Sam. iv. 3, &c. At preſent there is nothing remain- 
ing of it. | 

Judea, properly ſo called, contained the tribes of 
Benjamin, Judah, Dan, and Simeon, and lay to the 
ſouthward of the whole country. 

The lot of the tribe of Benjamin had Samaria on the 
north, Jordan on the eaſt, and Dan on the welt. Tle 
principal places are, 

The juſtly famed city, of Jeruſalem, the capical of 
Judea, the regal ſeat of the Jewiſh monarchs, and the 
center of the Jewiſh religion. In its molt flouriſhing 
ſtate this city was divided into four diſtin& parts, eac? 
being encloſed by its own walls, viz. The old city of 
Jebus, which ſtood on Mount Zion, or Sion, where 
the prophets dwelt, and where king David built a {u- 


pepb palace, which became the. reſidence both of hin. 


{elf and his ſucceſſors, on which account it was called 
the City of Davip. 2. The Lower city, or the 
Daughter' of Zion, ſo called on account of its having 
been built ſubſequent to the other. In this diviſion 
ſtood the two magnificent palaces which Solomon buiſt 
for himſelf and his queen; the fine palace of the Mac- 
cabean princes; the noble amphitheatre erected by He- 
rod, which was ſaid to be capable of containing 80,009 
ſpectators ; the citadel built by Antiochus, which was 
deſtroyed by Simon the Maccabee ; and the ſecond 
citadel called Antonia, which was erected by Herod 
upon a craggy rock. 3. The New City, principal'y 
inhabited by merchants, artificers, mechanics, &c. 4. 
Mount Moriah, on which the temple of Solomon was 
built, of which an ample deſcription is given in the tt 
and 7th chapters of the firſt book of Kings. 
Jeruſalem is about three miles in circumference a 
preſent, and lies in 31 deg. 50 min. north latitude, and 
36 deg. eaſt longitude, being ſituated on a men 
mountain, Dr. Shaw ſays, © The hills which ſtant 
about Jeruſalem make it appear to be ſituated, a5 lt 
were, in an amphitheatre, whoſe arena inclineth to the 


caſt ward. We have no where, as I know of, any = 
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zack view Of it. | 
unct view gag, and perhaps 
Sund all Haine, that when our Saviour 
anding) | 


* = went over it.“ There are very few remains 
« to | ; 


of the city, eit 


That from the Mount of Olives, 


ner as it was in our Saviour's time, Or as 
uss afterwards rebuilt by Adrian, ſcarce one ſtone 
ee c upon another. Even the very ſituation is al- 
w_ 7 Movie Sion, the moſt eminent part of the 
tered; 

n= — — places adjoining to Mount Calvary, 
„ Chriſt ſuffered on the crols without the gate, 
— Almoſt in the center of the city.“ With reſpect 


to its pref four 
is thi ited. 
— —5 * ditch inconſiderable. The gates are ſix 


in number f 
2 Bethlehem, OR Sion Gate; = 
ſide the Golden Gate, which 1s ſhut up, 5, Ag 5 
ophecy which the Turks have among them, that by 
x ate the Chriſtians are to take Jeruſalem. The 
nook. are narrow, and the houſes mean. Pilgrifns and 
travellers, who flock from all parts, either through de- 
votion, or out of curioſity, are the principal ſupport 
of the city. A Turkiſh baſhaw reſides here, to keep 
good order, collect the Grand Seigmor's revenues, and 
rotect the pilgrims from the inſults of the Arabs. 
No European Chriſtian is permitted to enter the city 
till the requiſite duties are di charged: nor can a ſtran- 
ger ſafely ſtay here, without being upon good terms 
with the Latin fathers. ES. . 
The principal object of the pilgrims is the church of 
che Holy Sepulchre, fituated upon Mount Calvary. Ir 
is 100 paces in length, and 60 in breadth. The work - 
men were obliged to reduce the hill to a plain area, in 
order to lay the foundation; but great precaution was 
uſed not to alter any part of it where our Saviour's Paſſion 
was concerned. The place of the Crucifixion is left 
entire, being about 12 yards ſquare, and ſtands at this 
day ſo much higher than the LD the, ed Ta 5 
is aſcended to by 21 ſteps. The Holy Sepulchre, whic 
was originally ae wi out inthe bottom of the rock, 
may now be compared to a grotto ſtanding above ground, 
and having the rock cut away, and levelled all round. 
The walls of the church of the Holy Sepulchre are of 
ſtone, and the roof of cedar. The eaſt end encloſes 
Mount Calvary, and the weſt the Holy Sepulchre. The 
former is covered with a ſuperb cupola, ſupported by 
16 large columns, and open at top. Over the altar 
there is another fine dome. The nave conſtitutes the 
choir ; and the ſides of the church contain the moſt 
remarkable places where the circumflances of our Sa- 
viour's Paſſion were tranſacted, together with the tombs 
of Godfrey and Baldwin, the two firſt Chriſtian kings 
of Jeruſalem. In the church of 'the Crucifixion, the 
hole is ſhewn in which it is ſaid the croſs was fixed. 
The altar has three croſſes on it richly adorned, parti- 
cularly with four lamps of immenſe value, which are 
kept conſtantly burning. The eloiſter round the Se- 
pulchre is divided into ſundry chapeis. The 'Latins, 
who take cate of the church, have apartments on the 
north-welt fide ; but they are never ſuffered to go out, 
the Turks keeping the keys, and furniſhing them with 
proviſions through'a wicket. Some grand Tterenionies 
are performed at Eaſter, repreſenting Chriſt's Paſſion 
Crucifixion,” Death, and Reſurrection, of which take 
the following authentic account: | 
At duſk the pilgrims and monks meet in the chapel 
of the apparition ; the lights ere extinguiſhed, and a 
lermon preached by one of the Latin prieſts : then each 
being furniſhed with a lighted. taper, all walk in pro- 
22 round the church. They {top firſt at the Pillar 
i lr er- where a hymn is Tung, and a ſermon 
_ 7 eee they 232 to the Chapel of the 
* the Cha -_ another hymn, and another ſermon. 
they pet of the Diviſion of the Garment, to which 
Th go next, a hymm is ſung, but no fermon preached. 


. 
1 


the fartheſt, is, notwith- | 


he might be ſaid, almott in a literal ſenſe, | 


is now excluded, and its ditches filled 


the Turks call it Cudſembaric. It | 
er The walls are weak, and without 


viz. Damaſcus, St. Stephen's, Herod's, 


ey then proceed to che Chapel of Deriſion, the al- Y 
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tar of which is ſupported by two pillats, and underneath 
is a piece of greyiſh marble, on which they ſay the 
ſoldiers placed Chriſt, when they crowned him with 
thorns, and mocked him, ſaying, Hail, king of the 
8 Here a ſermon is preached, and a fourth 
ymn ſung. They next enter another chapel, parted 
from the former only by a curtain, and advancing to 


the eaſt end, come to the very ſpot on which our Re- 


deemer was crucified, This chapel is covered all over 
with Moſaic work ; and in the middle of the pavement 
are ſome marble ſtones of ſeveral colours, deſigned to 
ſhew the very place where our Lord's blood fell, when 
his hands and feet were pierced, It is adorned with 
13 lamps, and a candleſtick with 12 branches, An 
hymn is here ſung, and a ſermon preached on ſome text 
relative to the paſſion. Then two friars, who perſonate 
Jeſeph of Arimathea and Nicodemus, come with great 
ſolemnity to the croſs, and take down the image that 
reſembles Chriſt, which they put into a winding ſheer, 
carry it to the ſtone of unction, and ſing an hymn over 
it. A ſermon is then preached in- Arabic; and thus 
the ceremonials conclude, | 

On Mount Moriah, in the ſouth part of the city, 
ſtands the edifice called Solomon's Temple, which. is 
ſituated upon the ſame ſpot as the ancient temple ſtood ; 
but it is uncertain by whom it was erected. The mid- 
dle part, where the Jewiſh Sanctum Sanctorum was 
ſuppoſed to have ſtood, is converted into a Turkiſh 
moſque, 

It is to be obſerved, that'the Turkiſh ſangiac wha 
governs this city reſides in the very houſe where Pon- 
tius Pilate is ſuppoſed to have formerly lived, The 
principal part of the churches have been converted into 
moſques, The prieſts, and other Chriſtians, are kept 
miſerably poor, by the tyranny of the government, 
and have ſcarce any ſubſiſtence but what they procure 
by accommodating ſtrangers with food and lodging, 
and ſelling them telicks, | 

In the neighbourhood of Jeruſalem, the moſt re- 
markable antiquities are, 

The pools of Betheſda and Gmon. The former is 


120 paces long, 40 broad, and 8 deep, It is at pre- 


ſent dry, and the arches dammed up. But Gihon, 
which is about a quarter of a mite or Bethlehem 
gate, is a magnificent relick, 106 paces long, 60 
broad, lined with a wall and plaiſter, and {till ſtored 
with water, | | 

The tomb of the Virgin Mary, in the valley of Jeho- 
ſhaphat, has a deſcent to it by a flight of 47 magnifi- 
cent ſteps. On the right hand is the ſepulchre of St. 
Anne, the mother of the Bleſſed Virgin; and on the 
left hand is that of Jofeph her huſhand. The whole 13 
cut in the ſolid rock. 2 

Abſalom's pillar or place, which it is faid was erect- 


ed by that prince, in order to perpetuate his memory, 


as he had no male iſſue, reſembles a ſepulchre, though 
it is not known that he was buried there, There is“ a 


great heap of ſtones about it, which are always increaſ- 
ing; for all Jews and Turks who paſs by it make a 
point of throwing a ſtone each upon the heap, as a to- 
ken of abhorrence to Abſalom for his unnatural rebel. 


lion againſt his father. The ſtructure itſelf is 20 cubits 


ſquare, and 60 high, adorned below with four columps 


of the Ionic order. From the height of 20 to 40 cubits 
it grows leſs, and is plain, a ſmall fillet at the upper 
end excepted ; from thence to the top it is circular, and 


runs up ſpirally to a point; the whole being cut out 
of a ſolid rock. There is a room within conſiderably 


higher than the level of the ground w thout, on the ſides 
of which are niches, probably to receive coffins. 
To the eaſtward of the above is the tomb of Zecha- 


riah, the ſon of Barachiah, whom the Jews ſtew between 
'the temple and the altar, as it is commonly ſuppoſed, 


It is cut out of the rock 18 feet high, as many ſquare, 


and adorned with Ionic columns on each front, cut out 
of the fame rock, and ſupporting a cornice, The 
whole ends in a pointed top like a diamond, © 
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The Saviour comes, by ancient bards 


th: A NEW, ROYAL any AUTHENTIC SYSTEM or UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY, 


The royal ſepulchres without the walls of Jeruſalem 
are ſome of the moſt elaborate, curious, and magnifi- 
cent antique. remains that imagination can Concelye, 
By whom they were built is uncertain, but they conſiſt 
of a great number of apartments, moſt of which are 
ſpacious, and all Eut out of the marble rock. 

Near J eruſalem is a ſpot of ground, 30 yards long, 
and 50 broad, which is now the burial place of the Ar 
menians. It was formerly the Aceldama, feld of blood, 
or potter's field, purchaſed with the price of Judas's 
treaſon, as a place of interment for ſtrangers. It is 


walled round, to prevent the Turks from abuling the } 


bones of the Chriſtians : but one half of it is oceupied 
by a charnel-houſe. 39 7 
At Bethany, which ſtood in the road between Jeru- 
falem and Jericho, the remains of an old caſtle are 
ſhewn, which, it is affirmed belonged formerly to La- 
Zarius; There is 4 deſcent of 25 ſteps to the room 
where he was laid, and the tomb out of which he was 
raiſed, | 1 OED 
ſerich# is reduced from a magnificent city to a little 
mean village, without any veſtiges of its former ſplen- 
dour, except ſome grand arches of an old conduit. Tt 
is about twenty-three miles from Jeruſalem, and was 
temarkable for being the firſt city invaded by the Iſ- 
raclites after their paſſage over Jordan, when it was 
taken by the ſingular fall of its walls. 
The lot of the tribe of Judah was bounded on the 
ſouth by the mountains of Edom, on the north by Ben- 
jamin, on the eaſt by the Dead Sea, and on the weſt 
by the Mediterranean. This was the moſt fertile, po- 
pulous, and largeſt of all the twelve lots; but at preſent 
there are no remains of any places which it might for- 
merly contain, except 
Bethlehem, the place of Jzsvs Cnrrsr's . nativity, 
and therefore the moſt worthy to be held in eſteem by 


all mankind, for the bleſſings brought by the Re- | 
- deemer, agreeable to the prophecy of Iſaiah, which 


prophecy is thus paraphraſed by Mr. Pope: 


Wrapt into future times, the bard begun : 

A virgin ſhall conceive, a virgin bear a ſon. 

From Jefle's root behold a branch ariſe, 

Whole ſacred flower with fragrance fills the ſkies : 
Th' ethereal ſpirit o'er the leaves ſhall move, 

And on its top deſcend the myſtic dove. 

Ye Heavens from high the dewy nectar pour, 

And in ſoft ſilence ſhed the kindly ſhow'r. 

The ſick and weak the healing plant ſhall aid ; 

From ſtorms a ſhelter, and from heat a ſhade : 

Truth &'er the world her olive branch extend, 

And white-rob'd innocence from heav'n deſcend. 

Swift fly the years, and riſe the expected morn ! 

O ſpring to light! auſpicious babe be born! 

Hark, a glad voice the lonely deſart chears : 

Prepare the way; a God, a God appears ! 

A God, a God, the vocal hills reply: 
The rocks proclaim th' approaching Deity. 

Lo! earth receives him from the bending ſkies k 
| Sink down ye mountains, and ye vallies riſe. 
With heads reclin'd, ye cedars, homage pay: 
Be ſmooth, ye rocks; ye rapid floods give way : 

Seele 
Hear him ye deaf, and all ye blind behold. 

He from thick films hall purge the viſual ray, 
And on the ſightleſs eye-balls pour the day. 

Tis he th' obſtructed paths of ſound ſhal} clear, 

And bid new muſic charm the unfolding ear. 
The dumb fhall hing; the lame his crutch forego, 
And leap exulting like the bounding roe. | 

No ſigh, no murmur, the ſad world ſhall hear; 

From ev'ry eye he wipes off ev'ry tear. 

In adamantine chains ſhall death be bound, 

And hell's grim tyrant feel th' eternal wound. 


This city is diſtant, between fix and ſeven miles from 


Jeruſalem, to the ſouth-weſt, in the way to Hebron. 


It lies in 31 deg. 35 min. north latitude; and in 65 deg. 
59, min. eaſt longitude, Anciently it was called the 
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* 
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ity of David, having been the birth-place 
5: ef It was otherwiſe called Ephrath, or oo 
tah; Gen. xxxv. 19: It was originally built uy 2 
Jebuſites; and both Jerom and Euſebius aflure be ws 
the monument of Jeſſe, the father of David, "_ ma 
ſhewn in their time: Bethlehem is ſeat-d on a le 50 
hill, in a fine fertile plain, and enjoys a moſt = oy 
air. Ic contains a convent of the Latins, another of 
Greeks, and another of the Armenians, and is 3 ap 
ally reſorted to by a great number of pilgrims 1 
vellers. All the convents have doors Which open — 
the Chapel of the Holy Manger: for the place * 
the bleſſed Redecmer was born, and the manger * 
{ which he was laid, are ſhewn to this day. The wn. 
ger is adorned with three pillars, one in the middle N 
and the others at the ends: in the angle, a ſtep a. 
| are two other ſmall pillars of an equal bigneſs, 8 
| Which there is a marble manger, big enough to Boe 
new born infant : and oppoſite to it is a ſtone, whereon 
| the bleſſed Virgin ſat when the wiſe men came to a 
the heavenly infant. The whole is become entire] 
black through: time. | ! 
At the diſtance of about forty yards from one of the 
| convents, there is a grot hollowed in a chalky rock 
where, tradition fays, the bleſſed Virgin hid her: 
and her divine babe, from the malice of Herod, ſome 
time previous to her departure into Egypt. Eaſtward. 
at the diſtance of about half a mile, the pilgrims are 
ſhewn the field where the ſhepherds were watching their 
flocks, when they received the glad tidings of the birth 
of a bleſſed Redeemer. The magnificent church built 
over the grot where the divine infant was born, is one 
| of the molt ſuperb in the eaſt, being divided into five 
aiſles, formed by four rows of elegant marble pillars, 
to the amount of 40 in number, that is, ten in a row, 
Beſides theſe, 10 more ſupport the whole choir, which 
is encloſed by a wall. The pavement is beautiful, and 
the cedar roof proportionably high. The noble por- 
, tica by which you enter the church is ſupported by 16 
| handſome marble pillars. The choir, which is covered 
by a noble cupola, terminates in a ſemicircle that con- 
| tains the altar: not far from which are two marble ſtair- 
caſes, conliſting of 13 ſteps each: by one of theſe the 
| pilgrims defcend to the Chapel of the Nativity, where 
there is an altar under a concave, with a repreſentation 
af the nativity ; the whole being illuminated by lamps 
{ continually kept burning. 
This magnificent edifice was built by the pious em- 
| prefs Helena, in commemoration of the birth of Chriſt. 
At a {mall diſtance to the ſouthward of Bethlehem, the 


— 


ſhewn. The pools are three in number, lying in a row, 
and ſo diſpoſed, that the waters of the uppermoſt fall 
into the ſecond, and thoſe of the ſecond into the third. 


They are of a quadrangular figure, equal in breadth, 


but differing in length; the breadth of each being 450 
fcet; but the length of the firſt is 800 feet, of the ſe- 
cond 3000 feet, and of the third 1 100 feet. They 
are very deep, and lined with a plaiſtered wall. Cloſe 
to the pools is a pleaſant caſtle of a modern ſtructure: 


and at about the diſtance of 700 feet is a fountain, 


from which they receive their waters. On the eaſtward 
of the city the well of David is ſhewn, for the waters 
ol which that monarch ſo paſſionately longed, accord- 
ing to the inſpired writer. 2 Sam. xxili. 14, &c. And 
David was then in the hold, and the garriſon of the 
 Philiſtines was then in Bethlehem; and David longed, 
and ſaid, O that one would give me drink of the water 
of the well of Bethlehem, which is by the gate. And 

three mighty men broke through the Joſt of the Philil- 


was by the gate.” About two furlongs from this well 


are the remains of an old aqueduct, which anciently 


| canveyed the waters of Solemon's pools to Jeruſalem. 
Beſides the above-mentioned chapels in Bethlehem, are 


Jerome, St. Paul, and Euſtochium. 


famous fountains, pools, and gardens of Solomon are 


| tines, and drew water out of the well of Bethlehem, that 


the Chapel of St. Joſeph, the huſband of the Holy 
Virgin, the Chapel of the Innocents, and thoſe of St. 
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"ne Pf celebrated writer in the fourth century: 
_ ula, and Euſtochinum, her daughter, were two 
that Pa adies, inſtructed by St. Jerome in learning 
_— This celebrated. city is, however, at pre- 
2 Leducec to a mean village, inhabited by very poor 


peop en ancient city of David before he took 


the 
— oa has long ſince been ruined. Near it ſtands 
wh village called Elkahil, on a pleaſant hill that over- 


delightful valley. Ruinous as its preſent 
are * it il gal + ng handſome church, built 
way h reſs Helena over the ſepulchral grave where 
by the emp . Lee deres 
Abraham and Sarah, Iſaac, Jacob and Leah lie buried, 
The Turks have ſince turned the church into a moſque: 
but Turks, Chriſtians, and Jews, all regard it | with 
reat veneration. This town is the capital of a diſtrict 
conſiſting of about 24 little villages, which the Turks 
call the Territory of the Friends of God. | 

Bethzor, or Bethſora, formerly a very ſtrong fortreſs, 
is ſuppoſed to have ſtood upon a craggy hill, twenty 
miles to the ſouthward of Jeruſalem, where there is now 
a village named St. Philip, from a tradition that it was 
at a fountain near this place, where Philip baptized the 
eunuch of queen Canduce. 

Engeddi, a village on the top of a rock near the 
Dead Sea, about four miles eaſt of Tekoah, is famed 
for the great quantity of palms, and other odoriferous 
trees, which grow on the mountains above it. Among 
the caverns of theſe mountains two are very remarka- 
ble ; the one for being the retreat of Lot and his daugh- 
ters after the conflagration of Sodom; and the other 
for being the cavern in which David ſo generouſly 
ſpared the life of Saul, contenting himſelf with only 
cutting off the ſkirt of his garment. | 

The lot of Dan was bounded on the ſouth by Simeon, 
on the north by Ephraim, on the eaſt by Judah and 
Benjamin, and on the weſt by the country of the Phi- 
liſtines and the Mediterranean Sea; the length being 
40 miles from north to ſouth, and the greareft breadth 
not exceeding 25 miles. It abounded in all the neceſ- 
faries and luxuries of life; and from hence the ſpies 
brought ſuch noble ſpecimens of its admirable fertility 
to the Ifraelitiſh camp. 

The tribe of Simeon, which was bounded by Dan 
on the north, by the river Trihor on the ſouth, by Ju- | 
dah on the eaſt, and a neck of land towards the Medi- 
terranean on the weft, lay in the moſt ſouthern corner 
of Judea, This part was not ſo fertile as the reſt of the 
land of Canaan, nor were the towns either many or 
conſiderable, none deſerving any mention, even in an- 
cient times, except Anthedon and Rhinocolura, which | 
are now poor ruined towns, ſtanding on the ſea-coaſt, 
and Beerſheba, of which, in Gen. xxi. we learn, that 
Abraham, having entered into a ſolemn league of 
friendſhip with Abimelech, king of the Philiſtines, to 
ſecure his property in a well againſt the outrage of the 
Philiſtines, who had taken ſeven wells from him before, 
preſented the king with ſeven young ſheep, and entreat- 
ed him to accept of them as a token that he had dug 
ſuch 2 well, and ſhould thenceforth be permitted to en- 
Joy it peaceably ; upon which occaſion the place was 
called Beerſheba, or the Well of the Oath, becauſe of 
the covenant made relative thereto. Hence the city 
232 7 cet 7-4 it, in proceſs of time, obtained 

Ot Deerineba, 

A ſmall part of the prefent Paleſtine, ſituated on the 
con of the Mediterranean, and extending from the ſea f 
5 re to the mouth of the river Bezor, was long 
ect to the five lords of the Philiſtines. The prin- 
Cipal places were, 

2 which is dwindled into a very trifling vil- 
Þ Fre _ on the ſea-coaſt,. and was the native place 
Rs: the Great, who was thence called Aſcalonites. 
rianity by: my ſee from the earlieſt ages of Chriſ- 

c 7 and during the Holy Wars had many ſtately 


er here to obſerve, that St. Jerome was a | 


edifices remainin ich ' 
the. Turks and = have ſince been all ruined by 
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Gaza ſtands between two and three miles from the 
Mediterranean Sea, and lies in 31 deg. 22 min. north 
latitude, and 35 deg. eaſt longitude. It retains many 
monuments of its priſtine grandeur, and on all ſides 
ſome noble remains of antiquity are to be ſeen, viz. 
ſeveral rows of ſtately marble colums, with all their 
ornaments entire, magnificent ſepulchres, monuments, 
&c. Among theſe is one in particular ſurrounded by 
a high wall, which belongs to a Turkiſh family. Near 
the city ſtands a round caſtle, flanked with four ſquare 
towers; oppoſite to which is the ſeraglio, where the 
baſhaw's wives and attendants are kept; and a little 
above are the remnants of an old Roman caſtle, the 
materials of which are ſo firm, that the hammer can 
make no impreſſion on them. 

The 88 and Armenians have each a church here; 
and near to that of the latter, the ſpot is ſhewn where 
the temple ſtood which Sampſon pulled down over his 
head, and deſtroyed at once himſelf and a great number 
of Philiſtines. The caſtle is the reſidence of a ſangiac, 
who is ſuppoſed to have near 300 1ſmall. villages, of 
hamlets, within his juriſdiction. At a little diſtance 
from the town, quite up to Egypt, the country is inha- 
bited by a race of wild Arabs, who are continvally rov- 
ing about, not being ſubject to any regular govern- 
ment. 5 

Maſſuina, or New Gaza, was the ancient ſea- port 
to the former, or Old Gaza, and on that account only 
was of note. It ſtood about ten miles from Aſcalon, 
near the mouth of the river Bezor. About it ate ſtill 
ſome antique remains, but whether they belonged to 
New or Old Gaza 1s uncertain. 

About three miles ſouth from Gaza, and two miles 
from the ſea, ſtands a town named Lariſſa, It is at pre- 
ſent a poor mean place, defended by an old caſtle, and 
a garriſon of 200 men ; but was formerly celebrated as 
the burial-place of Pompey the Great, who was killed 
in its neighbourhood. 

At a little diſtance from the above ſtands Raphia, 
which is now ſo inconſiderable, as ſcarce to deſerve 
mentioning. It was, however, a place of ſome account 
in the time of the Maccabees. 

Gath was anciently the principal of the five capital 
cities of the Philiſtines, being the regal ſeat; but it 
dwindled away ſo early, that no veſtiges of it are now 
remaining, and it is even uncertain where it exactly 
ſtood. It was famed as the refidence of the remnant of 
the giant race, and was the place of Goliah's nativity. 

— or Ecron, was the northermoſt of all the five 
cities which gave name to the five lordſhips of the Phi- 
liſtines. It was once a place of great wealth and power, 
and frequently mentioned in the ſacred writings, but it 
is duindied to nothing, and not noticed by any profane 
authors. 

Aſhdod, or Azotus, which was ſituated about 12 
miles to the north of Aſcalon, bore an extraordinary 


fame among the ancients. The ſituation was inland, 


and the circumjacent country exceedingly fertile and 
pleaſant, It was famous for the temple of Dagon, 
where was the grandeſt and moſt favoured god the Phi- 
liſtines had. To him they attributed the invention of 
agriculture. This city, in the times of primitive Chriſ- 
tianity, was an epiſcopal ſee, and was even a fair vil- 
lage in the time of St. Jerome, but at preſent no traces 
of are left. | 

Thus have we minutely deſcribed the Holy Land, 
and amply dwelt upon many curious and intereſting 
particulars: but we would earneſtly recommend to our 
readers to compare our geographical account of the 
various parts of Syria, with the paſſages in which they 
are mentioned in the ſacred writings, when we have no 
doubt but they will receive infinite ſatisfaction from the 


compariſon, 


Charm us, ye ſacred leaves, with nobler themes, 
With op'ning heavens, and angels rob'd in flames, 
Ye reſtleſs paſſions, while we read, be aw'd, 
Hail, ye myſterious oracles of God! 2 
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Here we behold how infant time began, 

How the duſt mov'd, and quicken'd into man 
Here, thro' the flow'ry walks of Eden rove, 
Court the ſoft breeze, or range the ſpicy grove 
There tread. on hallow'd ground, where angels trod, 
And rev'rend patriarchs talk'd as friends with God ; 
Or hear the voice to ſlumb'ring prophets giv'n, 

Or gaze on viſions from the throne of heay'n.” 


As we have been treating of the ſpot which gave 
birth to Our Bleſſed Saviour, we deem it a duty we owe 
to the cauſe of Chriſtianity to give the moſt important 
traits in the life of that ſacred character. 


=y 
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A ſhort Account of the Life, Dorine, Sufferings and 
Death, of Our Bleſſed Lord and Saviour FTESUS 
CHRIST. 


1 Temple of Janus“ was ut; the ſceptre had 


departed from Judah +; and the prophecy of 


Daniel was accompliſhed ; when God, in- compaſſion 
towards mankind, ſent his fon into the world to take 
off that guilt of ſin which defiled our nature; and the 
great work of our ſalvation was thus accompliſhed, 

In the time of Herod, God fent the angel Gabriel to 
an holy virgin, named Mary, who was eſpouſed to Jo- 
ſeph of Nazareth, a city in Galilee, to inform her how 
highly favoured ſhe was of God. The conſummation 
of marriage between Joſeph and Mary had not taken 
place, as was the cuſtom not only among the Jews, but 
with many nations of the eaſt ; the parties being often 
contracted in their infancy, but not permitted to co- 
habit together, till after they had been ſeveral years 
betrothed. Mary, however, conceived by means of 
the Holy Spirit, and God ſent an angel to Jofeph, to 
convince him of the chaſtity of his ſpouſe, and the di- 
viniry of her ſon. 

During her pregnancy, ſhe travelled to Bethlehem 
with her huſband Joſeph, in order to be taxed, agree- 
able to a decree iſſued by Auguſtus Cæſar for a general 
capitation tax. The city was ſo crowded, that not be- 
ing able to find any room in an inn, they were under 
the neceſſity of retiring to a ſtable, where the Holy 
Virgin humbly bowed her knees, and brought her firſt- 
born into the world, 

The conception being without ſin, the production was 
without pain, and notice was given to the world of the 
nativity of- a REDEEMER, by an angel and a ſtar, 
The angel appeared to the Jewiſh ſhepherds, and the 
ſtar was ſeen by the Magi, or wiſe men of the eaſt. 
At the expiration of eight days the bleſſed infant was 
circumciſed; and thus, by a few drops, gave earneſt 
of the abundance of blood which he was to ſhed for the 
purification of mankind, 

In due ſeaſon the Holy Virgin preſented the Divine 
Infant in the temple, and redeemed him, according to 
the written law, with five ſhekels, and a pair of turtle 
doves ; for Chriſt did not come into the world to over- 
turn, but to fulfil the law, At this critical inſtant Si- 
meon and Anna, two pious perſons, entered the tem- 
ple, being ſtimulated by a divine impulſe, when they 
Joined with great fervency in praiſing God for having 
ſent a Redeemer into the world. Simeon, in parti- 
cular, begged to die, in the words of the celebrated 
canticle uſed in the liturgy of the church, and taken 


— 


* Janus, the firſt king of Italy, was deified at his death, 
and depicted with two faces: the temple dedicated to him 
at Rome was always kept ſhut in times of peace, and open 
in times of war, It was therefore natural that the Saviour 


of Mankind, who brought eternal peace and ſalvation into 


the world ſhould be born in a time of general tranquillity. 
+ Jacob, on his death-bed, thus prophefieth: * The 
* {ceptre thall not depart from Judah, nor a law-giver from 


„ between his feet, until Shiloh come; and unto him ſhall 


the gathering of the people be.“ Gen, xlix, 10. This 


* 
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| prophecy was accompliſhed in the moſt literal mann 


„ 


Syria. Thus did the ſceptre depart from Judah, 


from Luke ii. 29. Lord, now letteſt thou th 0 
vant depart in peace, according to thy ku 1 
« mine eyes have ſeen thy ſalyation.“ FOR 
Herod; being informed of the birth of the child 
tried, by various artifices, to get him into his Do : 
but Joſeph, being informed of his bloody intention 
had the precaution to withdraw privately into E 2 
with his wife, and the holy infant, where they Nm 
twelve years. ; 
On their return, Jeſus, though ſo young, diſpu. F 
with the moſt learned doctors in the temple, and af 
wards departed for Jordan, where he was baptized * 
John; when the heavens immediately opened the 
Holy Ghoſt deſcended upon him in the form cf 
dove, and a voice was heard to pronounce the follow. 
ing words: “ This is my beloved Son, in whom I am 
« well pleaſed.” | . 
Soon after the Bleſſed Jeſus wrought his firſt miracle 
at Cana in Galilee : he then cleanſed the temple of 
merchants, money-changers, &c. foretold his own death 


and reſurrection, and convinced Nicodemus, a doctor 


of law, of his divine miſſion. 

He then traverſed Judea with his diſciples, baptized 
great numbers, and repaired towards Galilee, where 
John was in confinement for having, in one of his ſer. 
mons, reprehended Herod for his inceſtuous marriage 
with his — wife, By the way he converſed with 
the Good Samaritan, and reſtored the dead child of x 
nobleman to life. 

He now travelled throughout Galilee, healing al 
manner of diſeaſes, reſtoring the blind and lame to 
their fight and limbs, cleanſing lepers, and doing all 
manner of benevolent actions. Near the lake Gene- 
zareth, being preſſed by the crowd of people, he en- 
tered into Simon's ſhip, where he preached, and com- 
manded the miraculous draught of fiſhes. 

At the pool of Betheſda he, on a ſabbath, cured a 
poor paralytic man, who had been lame 38 ye:.rs, bid- 
ding him, © Take up his bed and walk.” The Jews 
exclaimed againſt this breach of the ſabbath, but Our 
Lord ſoon convinced them, that a work of neceſſity 
ought to ſuperſede a ritual command. 

Jeſus ſoon after returned to Galilee, and cured a man 
whoſe right hand was ſhrunk up and withered. He 
now ſelected his twelve apoſtles, to whom, and a great 
muͤltitude of people, he preached that admirable di- 
courſe called © The Sermon upon the Mount,” which 
comprizes all the great principles of the Chriſtian reli- 

ion. 

; On the deſcent from the mount he healed a leper, and 
in returning to Capernaum cured a favourite ſervant « 
a Roman centurion. At the gate of Nain he brought 
to life a widow's ſon, as the people were carrying him 
to be buried; then dined with Simon the Phariſee, and 
conſoled the penitent proſtitute. In various parts of 
Galilee he continued comforting the afflicted, healing 
the diſeaſed, and inſtructing the ignorant by the molt 
expreſſive parables, till he croſſed the ſea of Galilee; 
when a terrible ſtorm ariſing while he was aſleep in the 
ſhip, his diſciples waked him, when he rebuked the 
waves, and reſtored the ſea to a perfect calm. Land- 
ing at Trachonitis, he met two demoniacs, from whom 
he caſt out the devils that poſſeſſed them, who entered 
into an heard of ſwine, and occaſioned thoſe animals to 
precipitate themſelves into the ſea. 

He ſoon after performed two remarkable miracles; 
the firſt was feeding the multitude in the deſert with five 
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er; for 


about the very time in which Chriſt was born, the Romans 

deprived the Jews of all regal authority, and appointed ma 

giſtrates of their own to adminiſter juſtice cs, ay 
no 


the Jewiſh law-givers ſuffered to retain any authority. you 
latter part of the prophecy. was equally accompliſhes; 4 
although there are many flouriſhing nations of Chriſtianb 


the Jews are no longer a people, 
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199 75 7 d the ſecond Ik- 

d two fiſhes; and the ſecond was walk- 
barley 2 of the water, with Peter, to the ſhip 
Ns ls were his other diſciples. | wo 
* Aft er performing many other miracles, and explain- 
% his miſſion more fully to his diſciples, Jeſus, at 
ns h, at the time of the Paſſover, eat the Paſchal 
mm with his diſciples, waſhed their feet, and inform- 
3 m, that one of them ſhould betray him. Judas 
c i 7 left them, though it was night; and then 
* cached his farewell ſermon to his remaining diſ- 
5 mts which he recommended ſocial love and una- 
e and foretold that Peter ſhould deny him. A 
multitude of armed men then ſurrounded him, and 
Judas kiſſed him, in order to diſtinguiſh, and thereby 
betray him. In the ſcuffle Peter cut off the ear of 
Malchus, ſervant to the high prieſt; for which Jeſus 
reproved him, and immediately healed the ear of Mal- 
chus by touching it. 3 

When Jeſus was led away, all his diſciples fled, ex- 
cept Peter, who followed at a diſtance, and John hav- 
ing recovered his ſpirits, returned into the high prieſt's 
hall, where Jeſus was brought before Annas, who, 
though prince of the ſanhedrim, refuſed to judge him, 
but ſent him bound to Caiphas : thither Peter came, 
and was challenged three times by the ſervants to be a 
Galilean, and of the family of Jeſus, which he three 
times denied, and forſwore: till Jeſus looking back, 
reminded him of his prediction; then the cock crew, 
and Peter, being ſenſible of his crime, went out, and 
wept bitterly. 

In the morning the council was to aſſemble, and 
while Jeſus was in cuſtody the Jews mocked him, co- 
vered his face, .and having ſmote him, called upon him 
to tell who it was. 2 elders likewiſe did their en- 
deavours to ſuborn falſe witneſſes againſt him, but 
were not ſo ſucceſsful as they el ih their infernal 
machinations. 8 6 

The principal articles of accuſation, which their whole 
malice could invent, was only that he had ſaid he would 
deſtroy the temple, and in three days build it up again. 
To this Jeſus making no reply, Caiphas abjured him, 
by the living God, to ſay whether he was Chriſt the 
Son of God or not. To which he anſwered in the 
affirmative, Then Caiphas accuſed him of blaſphemy, 
and he was condemned to death by Pontius Pilate the 
Roman governor, who, though conſcious of his inno- 
cence, weakly yielded to the ſolicitations of the Jews, 
and delivered him up to the ſoldiers to be crucified ; 
who firſt cruelly beat him, and ſpit in his face. 

Judas, hearing the final ſentence, brought in the ſil- 
ver which they had given him as a reward for his trea- 
chery, and throwing it among them, ſaid, © I have be- 
trayed the 1nnocent blood.” With the money they 
bought a field called the Potter's Field, to bury ſtran- 
gers in e and Judas went out and hanged himſelf, It 
is likewiſe to be obſerved, that Pontius Pilate was ſoon 
after depoſed by Vitellius the proconſul of Syria, on 
account of his great cruelties and extortions. He was 


afterwards baniſhed to Vincennes in Gaul, where he put 


a period to his miſerable exiſtence with his own hands. 


3 


* Thoſe who would with to read a full and ampl 
0 * | e ac- 
ON the Life, Doctrine, Sufferings, 1 and 
a cenuon of the Great Redeemer of Mankind, are referred 
5 _ 3 f er intituled, „ The Reverend 
„ FLEETWOOD's Life of 
« JESUS CHA. s Life of Our Bleſſed Lord and Saviour 


T. Containing a full, ample, accurate, 


0 , 
* inſtructive, and univerſal 17 717 of every Tranſaction 


1 * a LIEK of Our BLESSED REDEEMER, from 
T * taking upon himſelf our ſinful Nature, to his Cruci- 
ion, Reſurrection from the Dead, and his Glorious 


cc 7 

* Ae NG Heaven. Particularly his Genealogy, In- 

„ Divine Miſſion, 
niſtry, Sufferings, 


** racles, Parables, C 


> drag Paſſion, Inſtitution of the Sacrament, ' Cru- 
Ki 2. urial, Reſurrection, Appearance, and Aſcen- 
u heck. ogether with the Lives, Tranſactions and Suf- 


Doctrine, Calling the Apoſtles, Mi- 


Preſervation, Circumciſion, Preſentation, 
Baptiſm, Faſting, Temptation, Mi- 


harity, Meekneſs, Travels, Trans- 


TURKEY IN AS1A 


£ - - 
- rings of his Holy Evangeliſts, Apoſtles, Diſciples, and 


an half in diameter. 


t95 


Jeſus, being arrayed in a kingly robe, with a reed in 
his hand for a ſceptre, and a crown of thorns upon his 
head, was led to Golgotha, on Mount Calvary, and 
there crucified, with this inſcription over his head, 


Ixsus of NAZARETH KING OF THE JEws “. 


SECTION XXI. 


Perſons, Dreſs, Food, Cuſtems, Manners, Government, 
Religion, Sc. of the Turks, conſidered in general. 


"F*2 Turks in general are well made, and of the 
middle ſtature ; thoſe who reſide in cities are of 
a complexion tolerably fair, but the peaſants; from be- 
ing expoſed to the ſun are ſwarthy, Their hair and 
eyes are commonly black. Their features, when young, 
are agreeable; the women are deemed beautiful, but 
bear the marks of age by the time they reach thirty 
years, as they frequently marry at fourteen, 

The uſe of paint is not common with the modeft wo- 
men, but peculiar to proſtitutes, They have, however, 
a general practice of blacking the inſide of their eyelids 
by applying a powder called Iſmed. They perform 
this operation with a cylindrical piece of filver, ſteel, 
or ivory, about two inches long, and of the ſize of a 
common probe. This they wet with water, in order 
that the powder may ſtick to it, and applying the mid- 
dle part horizontally to the eye, ſhut the eyelids upon it, 


and drawing it through between them, it blackens the 


inſide, leaving a narrow black rim round the edge. 
The women alſo ſtain their feet and hands with henna, 
which is brought from Egypt chiefly for that purpoſe. 


The women of ſome of the villages wear a large gold 


or ſilver ring Eres . the external cartilage of the right 


noſtril, and ſome of theſe rings are at leaſt an inch and 
Theſe people, likewiſe, mark 
their under lip, and ſometimes their breaſts and arms, 
with a blue colour, by pricking the part with a needle, 
and rubbing it with a certain powder which leaves an 
indelible mark. A flender waiſt being rather conſider- 
ed as a deformity, the Turkiſh women uſe all their en- 
deavours to render themſelves apparently plump. | 
The Turkiſh habir has a graceful appearance. Next 
the ſkin the men wear a pair of drawers, and over them 
a ſhirt and a doliman of ſattin, taffety, or other near 
ſtuff, which reaches to their heels. In the winter this 
is guilped, and they girt it very tight round the waiſt 
with a ſaſh, in which they frequently wear two dag- 
gers, the handles and ſheaths of which are ſometimes 
adorned with gold and ſilver. In this girdle they alſo 
carry their money and their pouch for tobacco. Over 
the doliman they wear a kind of night-gown, which 
thoſe who are able line with furs in the winter. Their 
ſtockings are of cloth footed with red or yellow lea- 
ther, and their ſhoes are of the ſame colour. On their 
heads they wear a crimſon-velvet cap, round which they 
wrap a red or white turban, which is a ſcarf of linen or 
ſilk many ells long. TTL 
The firſt part of the womens dreſs is a pair of draw=- 
ers, very full and reaching to the ſhoes ſo as to conceal 


hn 
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« other Primitive Martyrs, who have ſealed the great trutHf 
of Chriſtianity with their Blood. Including the Tran- 
« ſactions of John the Baptiſt, the great Forerunner of the 
«© Mefliah ; as alſo the Life of the Blefled Virgin Mary, &c. 
« To which is added, A Full Defence of the Chriſtian 
Religion, in which the Evidences of - Chriſtianity are 
„ fully ſtated, the New Teſtament proved to be Genuine, 
„ and the Religion of the- Great Redeemer of Mankind 
& truly Divine. The Whole properly adapted to promote 
« the Knowledge of our Holy Religion, a firm Faith in the 
« Merits of Our Bleſſed Redeemer, and the Practice of 
„% every Chriſtian Virtue.” —— This excellent Work is 


beautifully printed in.Quarto, and compleated in only 25 
Weekly Numbers, Price 6d. each, embelliſhed with a Sett 
of admirable Copper Plates, properly adapted to diſplay the 
moſt ſolemn and intereſting Subjects contained in this Di- 
vine Hiſtory, —=Publiſhed by J 

noſter-Row. 
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the legs. 
ing half way 


with a button; 


Over this is the ſhift, with wide ſleeves hang- 
down the arm, and cloſed at the neck 
but the ſhape and colour of the boſom 
are very well to be diſtinguiſhed through it. They 
have a waiſtcoat made cloſe to the ſhape, with very 
long ſleeves falling back, compoſed of materials and or- 
naments according to their reſpective abilities. They have 
a robe exactly fitted to the ſhape, and reaching to the 
feet, with very long ſtrait falling ſlceves. This is girt 
with a girdle of about fout inches broad, which all that 
can afford have ſuperbly ornamented. The curdee is 
2 looſe robe, which they throw off or put on according 
to the weather, lined with ermine or ſable, the ſleeves 
reaching very little below the ſhoulders. 

The head dreſs is compoſed of a cap called talpoc, 
which is, in winter, of.fine velvet, and in ſummer of a 
light tuff, This is fixed on one ſide of the head, 
hanging a little way down, with a taſſal bound with a 
circle of diamonds, or a rich embroidered handker- 
chief, On the other ſide of the head the hair 1s laid flat, 
and here is an opportunity for the diſplay of fancy, 
ſome putting flowers, others a plume of feathers ; but 
the moſt general faſhion among the great is a large 
bouquet of jewels, made like natural flowers. The 
4 — at its full length behind, divided into treſſes, 
braided with pearl or ribbon, which is always in great 
quantity. 5 3 : 

No woman, let her rank be what it will, is permit- 
ted to go into the ſtreets without two murlins; one that 
hides the whole dreſs of their heads, and hangs half 
way down their backs; and another that covers all the 
face but the eyes. Their ſhapes are alſo entirely con- 
cealed by a ferigee, which no woman of any ſort ap- 
pears without. This has long flceves that reach to 
their finger ends, and wraps round them like a riding 
hood. By this means they are o diſguiſed, that a wo- 
man of thc firſt rank cannot be diſtinguiſhed from her 
flave: and it is impoſſible for the molt jealous huſband 
to know his wife when he meets her; no man daring to 
touch or follow a woman in the ſtreet. 

Notwithſtanding this ſeeming reſerve, the Turkiſh 
women lead a life of pleaſure, exempt. from cares. 
Their whole time is ſpent in viſiting, bathing, or the 
agreeable amuſement of ſpeading money, and inventing 
new methods of adorning their perſons. A huſband 
would be thought mad, that exacted any degree of 
economy from his wife, whoſe expences are only li- 
mitted by her fancy. It is his buſineſs to get money, 
and hers to ſpend it; and this prerogative extends to 
the meaneſt of the ſex. Indeed, they have no places of 
reſort but the bagnios, and there can only be ſeen by 
their own ſex. However, they are fond of dreſs, and 
take great pleaſure in frequenting the baths. 

With reſpect to food, the Turks are not ſo abſtemious 
as is generally imagined. They uſe the ſame articles, 
and obſerve the ſame forms and ceremonies, with re- 
ſpect to fare, times of eating and drinking, manner of 
ſerving, &c. as already deſcribed under the article of 
Aleppo, together with other particulars, which we ſhall 
therefore paſs. over, and advert only th ſuch as are not 
ſpecified under that head.  _ | 

Thoſe among the Turks who have once given them- 
ſelves up to the immoderate uſe of opium, are eaſily 
known by a kind of rickets which this poiſon never fails 
to produce at laſt, Not able to, exiſt agreeably, ex- 
cept in this ſpecies of intoxication, theſe perſons are 
particular objects of curioſity, when they are aſſembled 
in a part of Conſtantinople called: Terikay Tcharchiſſy, 
or the market for the takers of opium. 

There, towards the evening, the lovers of this drug 


are ſeen coming down the ſtreets which lead to the /oli- 


WO: Their pale and melancholy figures would be 


ſufficient to raiſe pity, did not their lengthened necks, . 


their heads turned on. one ide, their back bone diſtort- 
ed, their ſhoulder raiſed up to the ear, and a number 
-of other extravagant attitudes which reſult from their 
diſeaſe, exhibit a picture of the moſt ridiculous nature. 
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the walls that ſurround the ſquare within which is the 
moſque. "Theſe ſhops are ſhaded by an arbour Which 
reaches from one to the other, and under which t 

maſter takes care to place a little fopha, to accomm. 
date his gueſts, without ſtopping up the paſſage. The 
cuſtomers arrive and place themſelves in order, to take 
the doſe which the habits each of them have contratted 
renders neceſſary. 

The pills are diſtributed. Thoſe moſt uſeq to th 
practice, perhaps, ſwallow four ver large ones, r 
each immediately drinking a glaſs of cold water, waits 
in his particular attitude. An agreeable reverie at the 
end of three quarters of an hour, or an hour at moſt 
never fails to animate theſe mere moving figures, cay. 
ſing them to throw themſelves into a thouſand different 

oſtures, but always extravagant, and always merry 

his is the moment when the ſcene becomes moſt 15 
tereſting. All the actors are happy, and each returns 
home in a ſtate of local irrationality, but likewiſe in the 
entire and full enjoyment of happineſs not to be pro- 
cured by reaſon. Diſregarding the ridicule of thoſe 
they meet, who divert themſelves by making them talk 
abſurdly, each imagines, and looks, and feels himſelf 
poſſeſſed of whatever he wiſhes. The reality of enjoy- 
ment often gives leſs ſatisfaction. 

Though intoxication impels and enables the Turks 
to commit many outrages, and though their laws forbid 
the uſe of wine, there are, and have been for years 
paſt, in their capital cities, public taverns, and govern- 


ment impoſes a tax on, and protects them. Thoſe of 


the Turks who go there generally get drunk; and the 
confumption of the wine becomes a revenue of the 
treaſury, and is farmed by an intendant. This officer 
receives the entrance duties: but the regulation of the 
taverns, and the tax they pay, appertains to the firſt 
magiſtrate and particular governor of the quarters 
where they are ſituated. Their police affixes the ſeal 
to the door of every tavern; but a little wicket is con- 


trived underneath, which they pretend to overlock, 
and affords an entrance always open and public. It re- 


2 only a little ſtooping to evade the law, and get 
runk unmoleſted. 

The Turks have no inclination to exerciſe, either for 
the preſervation of health, or curing of diſeaſes. They 
laugh at the Europeans for taking a walk, deeming it ri- 
diculous to walk merely for the ſake of amuſement. In- 
deed, it is with reluctance they uſe exerciſe either for 
buſineſs or pleaſure. An European ambaſſador once 
giving an entertainment to all the foreign miniſters and 
Europeans ſettled at Conſtantinople, excited the curio- 
ſity of ſome Turks of diſtinction, who expreſſed the 
greateſt wonder and aſtoniſhment (not to ſay contempt) 
at ſeeing ſome of the firſt characters among the Euro- 


peans ſtand up to take a part in the dances on the oc- 


caſion. To walk or ride to their gardens, where they 
are ſituated at a ſmall diſtance, once or twice a week, 


at the proper ſeaſons, is as much as moſt of them care 


to do. The people of rank, however, though not fond 
of walking, are very active on horſeback, and dexterous 


at feveral 1 manceuvres. 


The Turkiſh muſic conſiſts of two ſorts, one for the 
field, and the other for the chamber. The firſt is per- 
formed before the great military officers, and alſo uſed 
in their garriſons. It conſiſts of trumpets, cymbals. 
heautboys, and large drums, the upper head of which 
1s beat upon with a heavy drum-ſtick, and the lower 
with a ſmall ſwitch. Beſides theſe, they have ſmall 
drums, which are beat upon after the manner of our 
kettle-drums, and this mulic has a good effect at a diſ- 
tance, Their chamber muſic conſiſts of a guittar, an 
Arab fiddle, a dulcimer, the derviſes flute, which 15 
blown in a very, particular manner,. a couple of ſmall 
drums, and the diff, an inſtrument which ſerves to beat 
time to the voice, which is frequently the worſt of al 
their muſic; for many of them bellow ſo hideoully, 25 
to ſpoil what would otherwiſe. be harmonious. As the 
Turks are unacquainted with the method of writing 


A long row of little ſhops are built againſt one of muſic by notes, they are obliged to learn entirely 4 


— 
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| ever, when ſeveral perſons play together, 
the ear. l ode: all playing the alike; for they 
they kee her baſs, nor any other parts in muſic. The 
have Nein ; e very pleaſing and entertaining, both 


T 121 Raue and the variety of their ſteps; and the 
pt ders are elegantly and lightly habited. 


| ; es of Turkey are numbers of 
12 9 x jr? by people f all ſects and 
ublic "a except thoſe of very diſtinguiſhed rank, 
ies wonorally baths in their own houſes. The 
Ng oi of theſe private baths are worthy deſcrip- 
1 ers, built with brick, and faced 
Edad mea aſter, communicate, and are each 
* end by ſmall cupolas, cut in chequers. This 
ale edifice is commonly joined to the houſe by a ſmall 


room, in which they undreſs. Double doors, folding 


over, and liſted with felt, ſhut in the firſt and ſecond . 


of the ſtove. f 
PL wood fire is kept up in 4 ſubterranean vault, the 


entrance to which 1s without. Thus fire place 1s under 
the farthermoſt chamber, and heats a caldron immedi- 
ately beneath the marble floor, which ſerves as a ceiling 
to the vault. Pipes, placed within the walls, come 
from the inſide of the caldron, and go out at the cupola, 
to evaporate the water, which 1s kept continually boil- 
ing. Other tubes, communicating with a reſervoir, 
are likewiſe contained within the brick work, and fur- 
niſh the inſide with cold water, by means of cocks 


laced at the ſide of thoſe which yield the warm water. | 


Small ſeats of ſmooth wood are made to fit on; and 
drains cut in the marble, to carry off the water which 
is thrown down. 

Theſe private baths thus heated twenty-four hours 
before they are uſed, by being thus conſtructed, have 
ſo great a degree of heat, that, after being entirely un- 
dreſſed in the exterior chamber, and having put on 
very high ſandals of wood, to keep the feet from being 
burnt by the marble floor, it is impoſſible to enter the 
firſt room, without ſtopping a moment berween the two 
doors, to let the lungs dilate ; after which it is impoſſi- 
ble to enter the ſecond ſtove, under which the heat 1s 
moſt active, without taking the ſame precautions; and 


it js probable that the air of this room bears the ſame 
proportion to that of the firſt, as this does to the exter- 


nal air, A ſudden perſpiration ruſhing through all the 
pores, is felt immediately as they are entered: but the 
violence of this heat does not prevent the women from 
ſtaying in theſe baths five or ſix hours together, and 
returning to them very frequently. 

Thoſe who have not private baths, go to the public 
ones, which are always prepared, and contrived in ſuch 
a manner, as to contain a great number of people. 
Some of the women, more delicate and ſcrupulous than 
the reſt, take the bath for themſelves alone, and 7 
thither with their particular friends. To complete the 
entertainment, they carry with them their proviſions. 
Their pleaſures conſiſt in enjoying greater liberty than 
they could otherwiſe poſſibly procure. 


Bathing women, named tellets, with their hands 


Wrapped in little bags of ſerge, rub the ſkin till it is 
dry, They likewiſe make uſe of a very fineclay, mixed 
with roſe leaves, and afterwards dried in the fun, as a 
kind of ſoap, with which they rub the head, pouring 
on it warm water from large metal baſons. The wo- 
mens hair thus cleaned and perfumed is afterwards tied 
up in a great number of ſmall treſſes. 

Theſe public baths are likewiſe frequented by the 
men, but at different hours from thoſe ſet apart for the 
women; as it is qeath for any of the former to enter 
the bath when the latter are there. It is moſt certain 


that a too frequent uſe of theſe ſtoves, at length opens 


the pores to ſuch a degree, as to render them viſible. 
dis equally certain, that ſo violent an opening of the 

fibres brings on, decripitude before old age. 

The Turkiſh women are inexorable, when the auda- 
City of a man me ins nothing more than an inſult; but 


it is as a to conſider, without horror, the diſmal 
O. 18. 
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joicing, intervals of tranſient happineſs. 
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conſequenees of the blind paſſions to which they are 
ſometimes a prey. 

We do not here ſpeak of thoſe women who ſo fre- 
quently fell their charms, and whoſe mutilated dead 
bodies are ſo often ſeen in the environs of cities, a cir- 
cumſtance that may be accounted for on the principles 
of avarice or fear in the men, but of thoſe women of a 
more exalted rank, whom an irreſiſtible fury over- 
powers, and who eſcape ſecretly from their harams or 
ſeraglios. Theſe unfortunate creatures always carry 
off with them their jewels, and think nothing too good 
tor their lover. Blinded by their unhappy paſſion, 
they do not perceive that this very wealth becomes the 
cauſe of their deſtruction. The ſeducers to whom they 
fly ſeldom fail, at the end of a few days, to puniſh 
their temerity, and inſure the poſſeſſion of their effects, 
by a crime which, however monſtrous, the government 
is leaſt in haſte to puniſh, The bodies of theſe miſe- 
rable woman, ſtript and mangled, are frequently ſeen 
floating in the ports under the very windows of their 
murderers; and theſe dreadful examples, ſo likely to 
intimidate the reſt, and prevent ſuch madneſs, ſeldom 
terrify or amend. 

With reſpect to literature in general, the Turks are 
extremely ignorant, ſome few of thoſe who are bred to 
divinity and law excepted, the profeſſors of both which 
pretend to have ſkill in phyſic. The few who under- 
ſtand aſtronomy, ſo far as to be able to calculate the 
time of an eclipſe, are looked upon as extraordinary 
perſons : but there are many pretenders to judicial 
aſtrology, in which the Turks have great faith. 

They have many colleges, but few proficients in ſci- 
ence. Their phyſicians are native Chriſtians, and a 
few Jews; for the Turks rarely make this their profeſ- 
ſion. They have a very imperfect idea of anatomy, and 
are totally ignorant of the uſe of chemiſtry in medicine. 
Their libraries in fine are few, and the uſe of them 
rare. 

The Turkiſh government is deipotic in the extreme, 
and military authority held in the utmoſt awe, even that 
of ſubaltern degree. 

An ancient cuſtom, the origin and uſe of which are 
ſcarcely known, has mixed the moſt inſipid buffoonry 
with the act of aſſembling together the forces of this 
vaſt empire. This ridiculous ceremony is called by 
the Turks ala, that is, „the triumph.” Ir conſiſts in 
a kind of maſquerade, in which cach trade ſucceſſively 
preſents to the ſpectators the mechanical exerciſe of 
its reſpective art. The huſbandman draws his plough, 
the weaver handles his ſhuttle, the joiner his plane ; 
and theſe different characters, ſeated in cars, richly or- 
namented, commence the proceſſion, and precede the 
itandard of Mahomet, when it is brought out of the 
ſeraglio to be carried to the army, in order to inſure 
victory to the Ottoman troops. 

The banner of the Turks is ſo revered among them, 
that, notwithſtanding its reputation has been fo often 
tarniſhed, it ſtill retains their implicit confidence, and 
is the ſacred ſignal unto which they rally. Every thing 
proclaims its ſanctity. None but the emirs, who are 
its guards, are allowed to touch it, and it is carried by 
their chief. The Muſſulmen alone are permitted to 
look upon it. If touched by other hands, it would be 
defiled; if ſeen by other eyes, prophaned. In fine, 
they maintain the moſt ridiculous opinions concerning it, 

Tyrannically deſpotic as is this government, the op- 
preſſed ſubjects have, upon all occaſions of public re- 
It is plain 
that a government which ſeems in its own nature de- 
ſtructive of joy, can no other ways produce its appear- 
ance, than by diſappearing itſelf; and mankind, ever 
eaſy to be deceived, and ready to graſp at each flattering 
illuſion, as ſoon as they loſe the ſight of tyrants, take 
advantage of the opportunity to enjoy the feeble and 
tranſitory ſemblance of felicity, Theſe people, there- 
fore, give themſelves up, on theſe occaſions, to all the 
intemperance of mirth, and paſs at once from oppreſ- 
ſion to happinels, _ from humiliation to inſolence. 
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We ſhall give a deſcription, as brief as pofſible, of this 


ſcene. | 
Upon a public rejoicing," the manſions of the great 
are eli gantly decorated, and ſuperbly illuminated. The 
houſes of private perſons are likewiſe embelliſhed ac- 
cording to the importance or vanity of the proprietor. 
The palace of the viſir, and that of the janifſary aga, 
are above all remarkable for the ſumptuouſneſs of the 
decorations, and the profuſion of toys which are abſurd- 
ly mixed with the richeſt ornaments, It is impoſſible 
to ſee, without aſtoniſhment, the hall of the divan, that 
dreaded tribunal, decked out in the. moſt ludicrous 
manner for ſome days. Perſons who might be expected 
to be moſt grave, from their age, and the importance 
of their employments, are pleated as much as the vul- 
ar with ſuch trivial and puerile repreſentations. Pro- 
fuſion ſo great amongſt the miniſters and grandees mult, 
no doubt, lead us to imagine, that in this particular, the 
illumination of the. ſeraglio exceeds all the reſt. But 
in this, by ſo judging, we greatly err ; for every thing 
in the city proclaims deſpotiſm to have looſed its reins 
to the utmoſt extent of fantaſtic joy. It is eaſy to be per- 
ceived by the melancholy aſpect of the firſt court of the 
ſeraglio, that within this formidable circle ſtill remains 
the impenetrable receſs in which that dreaded power 


waits in reſtleſs expectation, for the inſtant when it ſhall | 


diſpel this intoxication of momentary liberty, which has 
ſeized on every individual. 


The exceſſive gaiety of the common people mult | 


indeed be conſidered as a tranſport of phrenzy. Many 
perſons in office have comedies acted before their houſes 
the whole time. "The ſubjects of theſe are various, but 
always indecent, and give great ſatisfaction to the peo- 
ple. If morals are but little regarded in theſe diverſions, 
the government meets not with more reſpect. Nor are 
the manners of the prince, and thoſe of his attendants, 
exempt from raillery. 

An European ſpectator obſerves, that their fire works 
are very indifferent, and give no indication of the ge- 
nius of the artificers. The applauſe, however, is re- 
ſerved for the moment when the unfortunate Greeks or 
Jews, who are hired to wear the European habit, and 
defend an aſſault with ſome ſerpents, which ammuni— 
tion being ſoon exhauſted, they are attacked and but- 
feted on account of their dreſs, with as many blows as 
the laws of war authorize, and which they are not al- 
lowed to return. During the Whole time of rejoicing, 
which uſually continues about three days, deſpotiſm is 
conſtrained to pay reſpect to liberty, till the time hav- 
ing expired, the rod of authority again appears, and or- 
der is re-eſtabliſhed. ; 

With reſpect to the Turkiſh legiſlature, the firſt law 
is, that every thing muſt he decided by the teſtimony of 
witneſſes. With theſe, then, both plaintiff and de- 
fendant muſt be equally provided : but there are few 
law-ſuits without falſe witneſſes. The art of tlie judge 
is employed in diſcovering to which of the parties he 
ſhall allow the right of affirming, and this firit judge- 
ment decides. the cauſe; for if one party denies, the 
other is permitted to prove. It, therefore, a man is 
ſued by another he never ſaw, for a debt he never ow- 
ed, he will be obliged to pay che ſuer, on the depoſition 
of two Turkiſh witneſſes, who ſhall affirm their know- 
ledge of the debt. The only defence that can be made 
in ſuch a caſe, is to admit the debt was due, but aſſert 
that it had been paid. If the judge will admit of the 
party's producing witneſſes, they may ezfily be pro- 
cured, and it will only coſt 2 tnfling compenſation to 


- thoſe who have taken the trouble to perjure themſclves, 


and ten ap cent. to the judge by whole means the cauſe 
is gained. He who gains the day always pays the coſts, 
Ihe puniſhment appointed for falſe witneſſes, is to be- 
led _—_ the ſtreets upon an aſs, but it is rarely exe- 
Cured. 

One apparent good. property of the civil law amon 
the Turks, is the right vyhich every individual poſſeſſes of 
. his own cauſe. But this privilege is of very 

ittle advantage in à country where the judgement is 


abitrary. 
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With reſpect to the law of criminals, it is a ſhocking 
truth that theſe monſters are more favourably uſed; fr 
that law which condemns the murderer to loſe his lif 
permits, at the ſame time, the neareſt relations of 95 
murdered to grant him a pardon. The criminal ; 
conducted to the place of puniſhment : the executioner 
takes on him likewiſe the office of mediator, and ne 0 
ciates till the laſt minute with the next of kin to Fes 
ceaſed, or his wife, who commonly follows, to be 
preſent at the execution. If the propoſals are refuſeq 
the ſentence is executed; if accepted, the criminal 8 
re- conducted to the tribunal to receive his pardon 
But an accommodation very ſeldom takes place as 
there is a kind of ſcandal annexed to the ſellin A 
blood of relations. al 
To render robbers on the highway puniſhable, the 
muſt be taken in the commiſſion of ſome daring crim , 
The territories of the Grand Seignor are infeſted wh 
banditti who commit the greatelt enormities; and th 
efforts of government ſerve too often only to diſperſe 
them, and drive them farther from the Capital, If 
they commit robberies, or even murders, in a village 
the cadi goes thither, and lays a fine on the inhabitants, 
wichout troubling himſelf to take the offenders, On 
this account the country people take care to conceal the 
robberies that have been committed from the judges, 


whoſe preſence is more dangerous to them than the 


thieves 

From the low ebb of commerce, and the oppreſſion 
of the great, the artiſans are often deprived of work ; 
and the want of employment, Joined with poverty, 
lead the populace to every kind of miſchief, The hope 
of pillage, and deſire of avenging themſelves of the 
rich, multiply incendiaries. Theſe, to effect their 
purpoſe, commonly ule coundeks, which conſiſt of 2 
{mall bundle of ſplinters of pinewood, in the middle of 
which are ſome combuſtibles, wrapped up in cotton 
dipt in ſulphur. This they ſecretly place behind a door 
which they find open, or in a window, and having ſet 
it on fire, make off. No more is neceſſary to cauſe the 
moſt terrible ravages in cities where the houſes, being 
built of wood, and painted with oil of afpic, are caſily 
reduced to aſhes, by the firſt villain who makes the at- 
teimpt. 

The doctrine of the Koran, which enjoins ſubmiſ- 
ſion to the decrees of Providence, from the following 
inſtance, ſeems improper to make part of a criminal 
code. A Turk having Killed a Chriſtian by a violent 
blow with a club on the ſkull, the judge, after confider- 
ing the inſtrument employed in commutting the murder, 
declared it could not cauſe the death of the - Chriſtian 
without the particular interference of Providence, which 


mortals had no right to oppoſe, If the Chriſtian had 


committed the murder in queſtion on the body of a 
Turk, would the Judge have ever conſidered him as 
the executor of a divine decree ? 

Each quarter has its tribunal, in which a cadi, at- 
tended by a clerk, fits all day long, to hear complaints, 
and adminiſter juſtice, which is the more ſpeedy, as 
the payment of the expences immediately follows the 
ſentence, 

The ſtambol effendiſſi, or effendi, as lieutenant of 
the police, fixes the prices of commadities, proclaims 
them, and takes care, either by himſelf or delegate, 
that the weights and meaſures are honeſt. Delinquents 
are condemned to the baſtinado, or ſome ſevere puniſh- 
ment. Bakers ſometimes have an ear nailed to their 
ſhop, or are hanged, according to the caprice of the 


judge. But theſe, for a compenſation, procure ſubſti- 


tutes, who become amenable to the law in their ſtead, 
which, if they cannot evade, they mult of courſe ſuſter. 
There is an inſtance on record, of a baker, who, hav- 
ing been proved guilty of making bread deficient in 
weight, as well as 3 concerned with others in railing 
the price of that neceſſary article of life, was, by order 
of the Grand Seignior, baked alive in his own Oven, 


Puniſhments, however, are not ſo frequently inflict 
in general caſes, as they are deſerved, | The 
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j u furniſh an idea of the 
The following ee. wn One of the Ottoman 


articu 
ceſſary pur c houſe of ſmall value in the center, 
eW, * poles 10 at any price. Large offers were 
refuſe he Jew remained inflexible, his obſtinacy 
made, but The courtiers pleaſed 

ith the expeRtation of ſecing the Jew's 
. be nſelf dragged to puniſhment. But, 
oor to general example, the prince deſcended from 
W to conſult the law, and wrote thus to the 
ro « A man deſires to build a temple ; all the 


Nie: property is ſacred without diſtinction of in- 


qividuals, and a temple may not be erected in viola- 
tion of ſo holy a law. As it appears to be the deſire 
of the Jew to tranſmit his property to his deſcendants, 
and it is the right of the ſovereign to inſiſt on hiring 
any ground he may chooſe, a contract for the hire of 
the ground mult be made out to this Jew and his deſ- 
cendants : then the houſe may be pulled down, and the 
temple built, without fear that the prayers of the Mul- 
ſelmen offe red therein ſhould be rejected. The decree 
of the Mufti was executed, ; 

The law concerniag ſlaves ſubmits them to the will 
of the buyer, exhorts to uſe them well, and fell them 
when diſſatisfied. The evidence of ſlaves cannot be 
received either for or againſt their maſters, 

The ladies of the haram, or ſeraglio, are a collec- 
tion of beautiful young women ſent as preſents from 
different provinces. Their number depends on the 
taſte of the reigning monarch. It has been from 200 
to 300. On their admiſſion they are committed to the 
care of eunuchs and old ladies, taught every accom- 
pliſhment, and furniſhed with the richeſt clothes. They 
ſleep in ſeperate beds, and between every fifth there 1s 
a preceptreſs, They are allowed no ſervants, and 
therefore obliged to wait on one another by rotation. 
They are ſcarcely eyer ſuffered to go abroad, except 
when the Grand Seignior removes from one place to 
another, when a troop of black eunuchs conveys them 
to the boats, which are encloſed with lattices and linen 
curtains, When they go by land they are put into cloſe 
chariots, and ſignals are made at certain diſtances to 
give notice that none approach the roads through which 
they march, Among the emperor's attendants are 
numbers of mutes, who act and converſe by ſigns, and 
ſome dwarfs for his own diverſion. 

The Turks have their forbidden meats as well as 
the Jews. Their law obliges them to waſh and drain 
the blood from thoſe animals which they eat. It hke- 
wile forbids them certain parts of the animal, ſuch as 
the liver, lights, &c, The butchers muſt, therefore, 
provide for the ſale of theſe articles, which can only be 
of uſe to the Chriſtians, 

The dgiherdgis (or ſellers of liver) carry on their 
their ſhoulders a long ſtick, to which they hang their 
commodity, and ery it through tlie ſireets, by no means 
lparing for nojſe, but never diſtribute it gratis, The 
* of erp killed (as the Turks are not fond of 

cet) nece 
liver, who go about and ſell it wholeſale to the Chri- 
ſtians, who eat it, and in ſmall quantities to the old 
women who are fond of their cats, 

3 a of the religion of the Turks we Hall not 
a etail of the particular doctrines of Ma- 
Pots wg Fi _ has been given in our account of 
ee Which we have alſo pointed out the diffe- 

1 etween the religion of the Perſians and the Turks. 

FA N name their children as ſoon as they are 
or twelye & : 5 circumciſe them till they are eleven 
age. The 5 ometimes fourteen or fifteen years of 
and much Peration is attended with ſome ceremony 

Pain, Thoſe who are uncircumciſed, whe- 


TURKEY 


— 


arily produces many of theſe dealers in 
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ther Turkiſh children or Chriſtians, are not allowed te 
be preſent at public prayers, and if they arg found ia 
moſques they are liable to be burnt, 

The Turks obſerve the Feaſt of Ramezan in the 
{ame manner as the Perſians, the next new moon after 
which they keep the Feaſt of Bairam, which is pub- 
liſhed by firing of guns, bonfires and..other rejoicings,.. 
The feſtival laſts three days, during which the people 
are entertained with muſic vocal and inftrumental, and 
fire-works; and many women, who are, in a manner, 
confined the reſt of the year, have liberty to go abroad, 
At this time they forgive their enemies, and become 
reccnciled to them; for they think they have made a 
bad Bairam if they harbour the leaſt malice in their 
hearts againſt any perſon whatever, 

To our learned and ingenious correſpondent men« 
tioned on a former occaſion we are indebred for the fol, 
lowihg account of the Feaſt of Tulips, fo called be- 
cauſe it conſiſts in illuminating a garden, and this 
flower is that which the Turks moſt admire, The ac- 
count, indeed, was communicated to his lady by a ſul. 
tana, whoſe good graces ſhe poſſeſſed ; for no Euro- 
pean could poſſibly gain admittance, ta the interior part 
of the haram, 

The garden of the haram which is very extenſive, and 
laid our in elegant taſte, is the place where theſe noc- 
turnal entertainments are given, Vaſes of various 
kinds, filled with natural and artificial flowers, are 
brought for the occaſion, and add to the ſplendor of 
an illumination cauſed by an infinite number of lan- 
terns, coloured lamps and wax candles, in glaſs tubes 
reflected on every ſide by mirrors diſpoſed for thet pur- 
poſe. Shops erected for the rejoicing, and furniſhed 
with different kinds of wares, are occupied by the wo- 
men of the haram, who repreſent in proper dreſſes 
dealers, and offer the goods they contain to fale, The 


ſultanas, whether ſiſters, neices, or couſins of the em- 


peror, are invited by him to partake of this amuſe. 
ment, and they as well as his highneſs purchaſe in theſe 
ſhops trinkets and toys, of which they make each other 
preſents. They likewiſe extend their generoſity to the 
women of the Grand Seignior, who are admitted to 
the diverſion, or who occupy the ſhops, The dances, 
muſic, &c, prolong the entertainment till night is far 
adyanced, and ſpread a kind of momentary gaiety over 
a place which ſeems, in every other reſpect, devoted to 
ſadneſs and diſcontent. 

They have other feſtivals, on all which the ſteeples 
of the moſques are adorned with lamps placed in va- 
rious figures. They pray five times a day, and uſe thg 
ſame ablutions as the Perſians, 

The greateſt cement of friendſhip and aſſurance of 
fidelity among the Turks conſiſts in this ceremony. The 
party who wiſhes to pledge his ſaith to another calls for 
ſome bread and falt, which being brought, he takes a 
little of the ſalt between his fingers, and putting it with 
a mylterious air on a piece of bread, eats it with a de- 


vout gravity, aſſuring his friend that he may implicit 


rely upon him. The Turks hold it the blackeſt jngra. 
titude to forget the man from whom they have receiyed 
food, which is ſignified by the bread and ſalt in this ce» 
remony, 

There are a few monaſteries of derviſes, of which 
in Turkey there are two kinds. The difference ariſes 
from the difference of the rules impoſed on them b 
their reſpective founders. That of the Mewliach der- 
viſes is to turn round like a whirligig, and ſeek a kind 
of religious intoxication in the giddineſs which muſt 
naturally reſult from this abſurd exerciſe, The rule of 
the other deryiſes, named Tacta-Tepen, is more melan- 


choly, and borders on barbarity. It conſiſts in walking 


ſolemnly in a row, and uttering a religious jnvocation 
with a loud voice and much exertion at each ſtroke on 
a drum beaten for the purpoſe, They ſometimes un- 
dergo yiolent labour of the lungs, and many at the 
cloſe of the proceſſion yornit blood, Their appearance 
is {ad and ſurly, and there is an auſterity in their ge. 
neral deportment which indicates that they look upon 


the reſt of mankind with the utmoſt contempr, 
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There are likewiſe in Turkey other monks who, un- 
der the maſk of religion, practiſe the moſt flagrant 
enormities, and levy contributions on the fagatical and 
deluded public, nor are the moſt enlightened exempt 
from their impoſitions. 

The marriages of the Turks, as among other ea- 
ſtern nations, are uſually brought about by the women, 
who treat for the reſpective ſexes. When the preli— 
minaries are ſettled, the father of the young man makes 
a formal demand of the female, and a licence is pro- 
cured from the cadi for their marriage. Fach of the 
parties then appoint a proxy, who meet the Imaum, or 
prieſt, and ſeveral of che male relattons, and after ex- 
amining witneſſes to prove that thoſe proxics are re- 
gularly appointed, he afks the one if he will be willing 
to purchaſe the bride for ſuch a ſum, and the other if 
ke be ſatisfied with the ſame. Being anſwered in the 
affirmative, he joins the hands, and the money being 
paid, the ceremony is concluded with a prayer out of 
the Koran. The nuptials are then celebrated with fe- 
ſtivity. Among the Turks it is a greater diſgrace to 
be married and not fruitful, than it is with Europeans 
for a woman to be fruitful before marriage. 

Upon the death of a Turk the women burſt into 
Mrieks, which they continue till the corpſe is interred. 
In carrying it to the grave a number of men with tat- 
tered banners walk firſt; then come the male friends, 
and after them the corpſe upon mens ſhoulders. Ihe 
women clofe the proceſſion with dreadful fhrieks, while 
the men are all the way employed in chanting prayers 
ouſt of the Koran. In this order they proceed to a 
moſque, where the bier is ſet down in the court-yard, 
and ſervice is ſid by the Imaum, after which the corpſe 
is carried in the ſame order to the burying- place, which 
is generally in the fields, and there interred with the 
face towards Mecca. 

The neareſt relations pray at the grave on the third, 
feventh and fortieth days after the interment, and alſo 
that day twelvernonth after the perſon's deceaſe, and on 
each of thoſe days a quantity of proviſions is dreffed 
and given to the poor. | 
©. The men wear no mourning, but the women dreſs 
in their graveſt coloured cloaths, and wear a head-dreſs 
of a dark colour. Their jewels, and all other orna- 
ments are laid aſide for the ſpace of twelve months 
when they mourn tor a huſband, and fix if it be for a 
father. Theſe periods are not, however, very ſtrictly 
obſerved upon all occaſions; but before the widow can 
marry again, ſhe muſt meurn for forty days without 
leaving the houſe, or ſpeaking to any perſon more than 
is abſolutely neceſſary: and this prahibition extends 
even to her neareſt relations. 


- Þ oi 5 Hp © © | x 
A compendrous Hiſtory of the Turks. : 


MAT warlfke and hardy race of people, who in- 
; g habited the vaſt country known to the ancients 
by the name of Scythia, have, at different periods, ex- 
tended their conqueſts over the more ſouthern and fer- 
tile parts of Aſia. One tribe of theſe people called 
Turks, or Turcomans, which ſignifies wanderers, who 
uſed to ramble from one country to another with their 
flocks and herds, bur reſided chiefly north of the Palus 
Mzotis and the Euxine Seas, in the eighth century 
travelled ſouthward, and ſettled in Georgia, between 
the Euxine and the Caſpian Seas, where they continued 
about 200 years. | 
About the year of ' Chriſt 'zo00- they removed farther 
fouthward into Armenia, the name of which they chang- 
ed for that of Turcomania. They ſoon after ſubdued 
Bagdad, ravaged Perſia, and made themſelves maſters 
of the northern provinces of Arabia : they were at this 
time all pagans ; but their leader Tangrolipire thought 
proper to turn Mahometan through political motives, 
well knowing that a ſovereign of a different religious 
perſuaſion 1s never agreeable to the generality of the 
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merous than the beſtegers. 


| 


people. The Turks then proceeded to invade hes. 
ritorics of the Grecian emperor in Aſia Minor «, ok 
they conquered ſeveral cities, as the Saracens bad 7 ere 
in Syria, Paleſtine and Egypt. One 

The Chriſtians being greatly oppreſſed, th; 
of Conftantinople, who was then Is the ha EMpery 
Aſiatic erer implored the aſſiſtance of the rg 
ent ſovereigns of Europe, in order to 6 ; 
Turks . 5 Ppoſe both the 

The pope intereſted himſelf in the affair 
clergy in general did their endeavours to excite 
lation, by which the Holy Land might be ret 
the hands of the infidels. 

All Europe took the alarm, and in the year of Ch, 
1096 the firſt cruſade commenced, when an aſtonj i 
multitude, to the number of near 800,000, en mg 
in the enterprize, and proceeded towards Pal Hh 
but, as they had not conſidered the length of the 0 


ney, nor how they were to ſubſiſt till they arrived in the 
Y the 


and the 
© an emu- 
Cued from 


enemies country, above half of them periſhed b 
way; ſome being taken off by ſickneſs, others by fa 

mine, and others by the {word, even in Chriſtian Con. 
tries through which they marched : for as they obſerveg 
but little order, and commitred many depredations 

the natives were frequently obliged to ſtand upon the 
defenſive, and repel force by force. 

Many of thoſe who arrived at Conſtantinople, were 
indeed, but a confuſed multitude, without diſcipline, 
or ſubordination to their leaders. The more regular 
troops followed, and proceeded with greater caution 
under the conduct of Godfrey of Boulogne, and other 
commanders celebrated for their military exploits, 
Thele arrived at Conſtantinople in tolerable order; but 
their numbers greatly ſurpriſed the Grecian emperor 
who began to be more afraid of them, than he had he. 
fore been of the infidels; and, inſtead of joining his ar- 
mies to them, as he had previouſly promiſed, con- 
trived, by every ſiniſter means, to diſtreſs them. He 
durſt not deny the ſhipping which he had promiſed to 
tranſport the troops, leſt he ſhould feel the reſentment 
of the commanders, who had great reaſon to be dil. 
pleaſed at his treacherous conduct. 

On muſtering the troops, it appeared that the Chriſ- 
tians had 100,000 horſe, and near twice that number of 
foot. This vaſt army began its operations by beſieging 
Nice in Bithynia, to relieve which, Sultan Solyman 
marched, but was totally defeated, when the place ſur- 
rendered, and was put into the Grecian emperor's 
hands, as had been previouſly agreed. ä 

The Chriſtians then proceeded towards Antioch, 
when Sultan Solyman, at the head of 200,000 men, 
gave them battle, but was totally defeated. Antioch 
was ſoon after taken ; but the Chriſtian leaders did not 
chooſe to put it into the hands of the emperor of Con- 
ſtantinople, as his perfidy had repeatedly diſguſted them. 
They then marched to Jeruſalem, which they inveſted 
with only 50,000 men, their numbers being ſo far re- 
duced; and the garriſon at the ſame time was more nu- 
The arrival of a fleet of 
Engliſh, Norman, Flemiſh, and Genoeſe ſhips, how- 
ever, gave ncw ſpirit to their operations, by bringing 
them a freſh ſupply of men. The outward wall was 
ſoon carried by ſtorm, and the city itſelf was ſoon after 
taken ſword in hand, when Godfrey of Boulogne was 
crowned king of Jeruſalem. This ſovereign ſoon ſub- 
dued Ptolemais, Ceſaræa, Antipatris, Aſkalon, &c. 
but he died within a year after his coronation, and Bald- 
win of Brugenſis ſucceeded him, A. D. 1100. In bis 
reign the Chriſtians took the city of Tyre, and obtained 
three victories over the infidels: he then laid ſiege to 
the city of Damaſcus, but proved unſucceſsful in his 
attempt. After reigning 30 years he died, and was 


ſuccecded by Fulk, earl of Anjou, in the year 1131. 


In this reign the Chriſtians began to. quarrel among 
themſelves; but Fulk, being killed by. a fall from his 
horſe, his eldeſt ſon was elected king in the year 1142, 
under the title of Baldwin the Second, but being then 
only 13 years of age, his mother was joired wich him 
in the adminiſtration of public affairs. Tix 
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The Chan countries adjacent, more than forty 


d, NE TOY 
a. 1 eſtabliſned four diſtinct kingdoms, viz. 


kingdom 
er the banks of the Euphrates. 2. The 


kingdom of Tripoli, which was near the ſea coaſt, 3. 
The kingdom o 


* ſultan of Aleppo, and afterwards Noradin, 
advantage of the continual diſcords among 


is ſon, took 
by =, ſtians, and retook many of the conquered 


Iaces, which occaſioned the Chriſtians again to call in 
the aſſiſtance of the European ſovereigns. Upon which 
invitation, Conrad, emperor of Germany, at the head 
of 100,000 men, undertook the expedition. But the 
Grecian emperor proving as great an enemy to him as 
the infidels, he loſt the greateſt part of his army, and 
returned home greatly diſappointed. | 

Saladin, ſultan of Damaſcus, had great ſucceſs 
againſt the Chriſtians, and, in 1187, took Jeruſalem. 
This engaged Frederic, emperor of Germany, in ano- 
ther cruſade. But the imperial forces, who were for 
ſome time ſucceſsful, were at length viſited by the 
plague, which deſtroyed the army. | 

Richard I. of England, and Philip Auguſtus of 
France, were then ſtimulated by the pope, to carry 
their arms into Paleſtine, which they did in 1190; bur 
the two kings diſagreeing, this, like the preceding en- 
terprizes, likewiſe failed. 

In the year 1200 Conſtantinople was taken by the 
Latins, and Baldwin, earl of Flanders, being elected 
emperor thereof, ſoon after laid ſiege to Adrianople : 
but the Greeks inviting the Tartars to their aſſiſtance, 
the Chriſtian army was defeated, and Baldwin himſelf 
taken priſoner. They cut off the hands and feet of 
the unhappy monarch, and left him to periſh miſerably 
in the field, where he died three days after, in the 33d 
year of his age, and firſt of his reign. 

Henry, the brother of Baldwin, being then elected 
emperor of Conſtantinople, by the aſſiſtance of the king 
of Theſſaly, drove the Tartars out of Thrace, and re- 
covered all the places they had taken. 

The ſultan of Egypt was now the moſt formidable 
Mahometan power ; therefore the Chriſtians determined 
to invade Egypt, which. they did under the conduct of 
Lewis, king of France, commonly called St. Lewis, 
who departed from Europe with a fleet of 1800 fail, 
containing an army of 60,000 men, including about 
13,000 knights, Engliſh, French, and Cypriots. The 
amy landed near Damietta, which they entered with- 
1 the infidels having previouſly abandon- 

Lewis left his queen at Damietta with a conſiderable 
garriſon, and began his march towards Grand Cairo, 
at the head of 20,000 horſe, and 40,000 foot ; but they 
were ſo harraſſed by the infidels, that they were above 
three months in advancing 40 miles. At length the 
: 2 taking an advantage of the van of the 

tian army being ſeparated from the main body, at- 
tacked the cruſaders with great fury, totally. defeated 
them, took the king of France priſoner, and all the 
troops who were not ſlain in the engagement. It was 
at firit debated by the Mahometans, whether they ſhould 
not cut the throats of all their priſoners; but avarice 
ng the better of revenge, they determined to ſpare 
* 78 MAGE to exact a large ranſom for the eee 
ho bow 1 They therefore agreed to enfranchiſe 
1 La rance, and the reſt of the priſoners, upon 
WH ling up Damietta, and paying ſuch an im- 
32 ot money, as almoſt drained France of its 
treaſures. | 
dug af Fin dime an army of Tartars, under the con- 
We 88 came down like a torrent from the 

Ward, and took Bagdad, Aleppo, Damaſcus, and 
N The ſultan of Egypt at the ſame time in- 
nd took the principal places in Syria, This 


ſucceſs of the ; | 
the infidels oc | p 
undertaken in aſioned another cruſade to be 


No, I 9, 


who. had been in poſſeſſion of the- 
of Edeſſa, which comprehended 


Antioch. 4. The kingdom of Jeru- 


was an Armenian Chriſtian. He likewiſe o 
the Chriſtian princes, and re-eſtabliſh them in the Ho- 


the year 1271, by Prince Edward, after- 
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wards Edward I. king of England. He took Naza- 
reth, and defeated the Turks in ſeveral engagements : 
but not being properly ſupported by the Chriſtian 
princes, he returned to England, after having been a 
year and a half in Paleſtine ; whereupon Elphis, ſultan, 
of Egypt, invaded Syria, took. Tripoli, Tyre, Sidon, 
Berethus, and all the towns poſſeſſed by the Chriſtians, 
except Ptolemais. A truce was, however, agreed 


upon for five years; but being broken by the Chriſtians, 


the ſultan of Egypt laid ſiege to Ptolemais; but dying 
before the place, his ſon Araphus took it by ſtorm, and 
gave the plunder to his ſoldiers: after which the Chriſ- 
tians were entirely expelled from Paleſtine, 192 years, 
ſubſequent to the taking of Jeruſalem. er 

But Caſſanes, the Tartar, who was ſovereign of 


Perſia, revenged the quarrel of the Chriſtians, by fall-, 
ing upon the ſultan of Egypt, defeating his armies, re- 
covering moſt of the places in Syria and Paleſtine, 


which he had taken, and rebuilding the city of Jeruſa- 


lem, which he did at the inſtigation of his 2 who 
ered to join 


ly Land; but the principal ſovereigns in Europe were 
unhappily engaged in a war among themſelves, and 
could not, hens, ſpare any forces to ſend to Paleſ- 


tine; upon which, Caſſanes retired into Perſia, and the 
- ſultan of Egypt recovered all he had loſt. | 


Upon the death of Aladin, the laſt prince of the Sel- 
zucian family, the Turkiſh lords divided the country 
among themſelves, the principal of whom was Otto- 
man, or Othman, the ſon of Erthogrul. . 

The Chriſtians of Bithynia, when the Turks were 
drove out of Perſia by the Tartars, permitted their 
locks and herds to graze upon their mountains; but 
the Turks, after having been here for ſome time, be- 
gan to claim the place as a matter of right, and to diſ- 
pute the poſſeſſion of it with the Chriſtian natives., which 
naturally led the latter to complain to the governors of 
the neighbouring Grecian caſtles, that thoſe they had 
ſuccoured through compaſſion, wanted now to be 
their maſters. The Grecian governors, therefore, aſ- 
ſembled a body of forces, in order to compel the Turks 
to acknowledge the ſovereignty of the Grecian empe- 
ror, or to relinquiſh the place: but Ottoman, putting 
himſelf at the head of a body of troops, defeated the 
Chriſtians, and took Cara Chilar, a fortreſs ſituared on 
the frontiers of Bithynia and Phrygia. He afterwards 
plundered all Bithynia, which ſo greatly alarmed the 
Chriſtians, that they prevailed. upon the governor of 
Belezugar to invite Ottoman to the ſolemnization of a 
wedding at his caſtle, that they might have an opportu- 
nity of taking him off. Ottoman being apprized of 
the deſign, contrived to introduce a party of ſoldiers in 
diſguiſe, who killed the governor and all his gueſts, 
and took poſſeſſion of the caſtle. He then made him- 
ſ-If maſter of many other places in Phrygia, and even 
laid ſiege to the city of Nice. The emperor of Con- 
ſtantinople ſent an army to relieve the places, but it 
was pr e. by Ottoman, who, from this time, viz. 
A. D. 1300, took upon himſelf the title and ſtate of 
ſultan, and made Neapolis the ſeat of his government. 
The Chriſtians invaded the territories of this new ſove- 
reign, but were defeated. 

Ottoman, now growing old, conſtituted his ſon Or- 
chanes generaliſſimo, who ſubdued all the remaining 
places in Bithynia and Phrygia, and ſucceeded his fa- 
ther, who died A. D. 1328, as ſultan, or king. | 

Orchanes having taken Abydos, at the entrance of 
the Helleſpont, on the Aſian ſhore, from thence tran- 
ſported his army into Europe, and took Gallipoli in 
1338, which was the firſt town the Turks ever poſſeſſed 
in Europe. 55 

At the death of Orchanes, which happened in 13 59, 
his ſon Amurath ſucceeded him, who, in the beginning 
of his reign, was diſturbed by a confederacy between 
the leſſer Mahometan princes in Aſia, and the Chriſ- 
tians ; but ſuppreſſing theſe, he tranſported his army 
into Europe, where he took many places from the Gre- 
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cian emperor, particularly Adrianople, which he ſub- 
dued in 1362, and made the capital of all his Aſiatic 
and European dominions. ; 
About this time the body of janiſſaries was eſtabliſh- 
ed; for every fifth _ above fifteen years of age 
was, by Amurath's order, retained in his ſervice, and 
educated in the ſcraglio; when, at a proper ſeaſon, 
thoſe of the larger ſtature were to be ſelected for the ſul- 
tan's guard. : 

Amurath returned into Aſia to ſuppreſs an inſurrec- 
tion, when the Servians, Bulgarians, and Illyrians, in- 
vaded his European-dominions; but the emperor of 
Conſtantinople not joining them at this critical juncture, 
Amurath, at the head of 200,000 men, croſſed the 
Boſphorus, and totally defeated them. Amurath, how- 
ever, ſurvived this victory but a ſhort time; for a Chriſ- 
tian ſoldicr pretending to beg his life of him, took an 
opportunity of ſtabbing him with a dagger which he 
had concealed under his cloaths, of which wound the 
ſultan immediately died, in the year 137 3. 

Amurath was ſucceeded by his ſon Bajazet, who, to 
have no rivals, began his reign by the murder of his 
brother. He then invaded Servia, and laid fiege to 
Crotava, which ſurrendered on condition that the gar- 
riſon ſhould have leave to march unmoleſted away, and 
join the Chriſtian army. They were, however, no 
ſooner out of the town, than Bajazet ordered a derach- 
ment of his troops to put them all to the ſword, which 
bloody injunction was immediately executed. 

The enſuing year the "Turkiſh generals plundered 
the countries north of the Danube, while Bajazet him- 
ſelf paſſing the Helleſpont, took the city of Philadel- 
phia in Lybia, conquered Caramania, Ionia, and the 
coaſt of Natolia. Ihe compliance which the Grecian 
einperor had ſhewn the Turks was not of any ſervice 
to him; for Bajazer, unmindful of his obligations to 
that monarch, Jaid ſiege to Conſtantinople, which was 
ſo well defended, that he blockaded it for eight ſuc- 
ceſſive years, till Sigiſmund, king of Hungary, aſſiſted 
by the French, compelled him to raiſe the fiege. Bur 
Bajazet ſoon after defeated the Chriſtian army, and 
took ſuch a multitude of priſoners, that every Turkiſh 
ſoldier had a ſlave to his ſhare. After this victory Ba- 
Jazet _ laid ſiege to Conſtantinople, but was oblig- 
ed a ſecond time to raiſe the fiege, on account of the 
approach. of a vaſt army under the command of Ta- 
merlane, commonly called the Great, who had been 
invited to march againſt Bajazet, not only by the empe- 
ror of Conſtantinople, and other Chriſtian princes, but 
by the Mahometans themſelves, who were greatly op- 
preſſed by that tyrant. | 

Tamerlane marche1 firſt to Sebaltia, which he in- 
veſted, and ſummoned to ſurrender ; but the. Turk 
truſling to the numerous garriſon, and the ſtrength of 
the place, treated the meflage with contempt. Tamer- 
lane, therefore, began the ſiege, and having made a 
conſiderable breach by undermining the wall, he car- 
ried the place by ſtorm. 

Bajazet, hearing of Tamerlane's ſucceſs, marched at 
the head of an ariny conſiſting of 1,000,000 ſoldiers, 
when a bloody battle was fought in the plains of Stella, 
in which the Turks were totally defeated, and Bajazet 
himſelf was taken priſoner, 

Tamerlane at firlt treated his royal captive with great 
humanity, but being provoked by his inſolence, he con- 
fined him in an iron cage, and carried him with him 
wherever he went, The haughty Turk, not being able 
to endure this ignon1inious kind of puniſhment, daſhed 
his brains out againſt the bars of his inoveable priſon. 


'Lanicilane Joon after ſubdue the greateſt part of. 


Lelicr Aſia, took the city of Pruſa in Bithynia, con- 
quered Syria, ſubjugated Egypt, and returning back 
to his own country, died A. D. 1504. | 
Bajazet's five ſons then diſputed for, the ſovereignty 
of the Ottoman empire for ten years. Solyman, the 
eldeſt, reigned for a ſhort time; but at length Maho- 
met, the youngeſt, proving ſucceſsful, was unanimouſ- 
ly acknowledged ſole ſovereign of the Turkiſh domi- 
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' nions, Having rendered Walachia and Tranflvan; 


4 


to Romania, were obliged to retreat, 


tributary to him, he died in the year 1422, ang 
ſucceeded by his ſon Amurath, commonly called A s 
rath II. This prince, after ſuppreſſing ſeveral do 905 
tic inſurrections, ſubdued great part of Greece _=% 
vered Servia and Caramania, and then invaded 4 
gary with an army of 80,000 men; but was repulſed b, 
the prince of Tranfilvania, who, being Joined h 4 
king of Poland, paſſed the Danube, drove the Ara 
out of Servia, and advanced to mount Hemus. Te 
paſſes of the mountains were, however, fo well Rus fy 
ed, that the Chriſtians, not being able to penetrate A 
- . The Turks Dur- 
ſued them, and coming up with their rear, a genera] 
battle enſued, when the Chriſtians obtained a comple: 
victory. It was during this engagement that the cele- 
brated Scanderbeg, who commanded a body of Turkiq, 
troops, deſerted to the Chriſtian army, 

This prince was the fon of John Caſtriot, Prince of 
Epirus, whoſe territories Amurath invaded, ang con. 
pelled him to deliver up his four ſons as hofſtapes for 
his fidelity. Amurath then ordered al} the young 
princes to be circumciſed, and inſtructed in the Maho. 
metan ſuperſtition, and, on the death of their father, 


ſeized the country of Epirus as his own, after putting ta 
T tc 


death the three elder princes. He, however, affected 
to have a great regard for the younger, on whom he 
conferred the title of Scanderbeg, which ſignifies Lord 
Alexander; Scander, in the Turkiſh language, imply. 
ing Alexander, and Beg being the titular appellation 
for lord. 8 | | 

The Turk's pretended kindneſs could nor, however, 
efface from the young prince's boſom the ſenſe of the 
wrongs he and his family had ſuſtained from the infidel. 
He was a Chriſtian in his heart, and long meditated to 
eſcape from the Mahometan. The above-mentioned 
battle preſented him with an opportunity, when he ng: 
only enticed 3000 ſoldiers, who were natives of Epirus, 


to deſert with him, but brought off the Ottoman ſecte- 


tary of war. He afterwards proceeded towards Crois, 
the capital of Epirus, and compelled the ſecretary to 
write an order in the name of the baſhaw, his maſt, 
to the governor, commanding him to deliver up that, 
city to the care of Scanderbeg, The governor not ſuſ- 
pecting but what the order really came from the baſhay, 
and. was written with the concurrence of- Amurath, de- 
livercd up the place without heſitation. Scanderbeg, 
being joined by the inhabitants, immediately put all 
the Turks in the place, who refuſed to turn Chriltiars, 


to the (word; and having aſſembled an army of 12,900 


men, he marched to Petrella, which ſurrendered unon 


the firſt ſummons; and Stelluſa followed the example, 


which ſucceſs gave him encouragement to invade Mace- 
donia, and lay it under vaſt contributions, railing, by 
this means, a ſufficient ſum of money in the enemy s 
country, to pay, and even augment his army. 


| O - 
Amurath, being alarmed at the proceedings of Scan- 


derbeg, ſent Ali Baſhaw, at the head of 40,000 men, 


to prevent his excurſions; but Scanderbeg had the good 
fortune to defeat him. The Turkiſh monarch, dreading 
the conſequence of theſe ſucceſſes, patched up a peace 
with the Hungarians, that he might have an opportu- 
nity of bending his whole force againſt Scanderbeg. 
The Hungarians ſoon became ſenſible of the error the 
had committed, in making a peace with the Turks at 
the time the prince of Epirus was ſo ſucceſsful, and con: 
ſequently enabled to make a powerful diverſion in thei: 
favour. Theſe ſentiments were followed by a breac! 
of the treaty. They were, however, totally routed = 
the battle of Varna, and their king, Uladiſlaus, Was 
flain in the field. 

Amurath now determined that his forces ſhould 
plunder Epirus; but three armies, which he ſent for 


that purpoſe, . were ſeverally defeated by the fortunate 


Scanderbeg : and is is remarkable, that in all theſe en- 
gagements, Seanderbeg's forces never amounted t 
above a third part of the number of the I urks, 
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ments, and defeats by an handful of men, Amu- 

pointmel rage; raiſed an army of 140,000 men, at the 

ra 10 f „lich he himſelf marched, and laid ſiege to the 
he 45 of Croja, which was defended by a ſtrong 

e * a brave governor, on whom Scanderbeg 

ele- end, while that prince commanded a flying 
= in ine mountains, which continually harraſſed the 

Turkiſh forces, Amurath aſſaulted the city many times 
nich great fury; but not being able to carry it, he died 
before its walls, in the 3zoth year of his reign, and in 
the year of our Lord 14.50, and was ſucceeded by his 
eldeſt ſon Mahomet, ſurnamed, Mahomet the Second. 
This prince, immediately after the death of his father, 
raiſed the ſiege, and returned to Adrianople. 
Mahomet began his reign by murdering his brothers, 
and then proceeded to beſiege Conſtantinople, which h- 
took on the 20th of May, 1453. The laſt Grecian em- 

ror, Conſtantine Paleologus, was killed in the aſſault, 
and all his relations, with the principal citizens, after- 
wards put to death in cold blood by Mahomet. The 
plunder of this wealthy city was given to the troops ; 
and the ſeat of government was transferred from Adri- 
anople to Conſtantinople. Having thus added the 
Grecian empire to his-own, he aſſumed the title of em- 
ror, which the ſucceeding ſovereigns of the Turks have 
ever fince retained. 5 | 

Irene, a beautiful Grecian virgin, was taken among 
other captives in Conſtantinople, with whom Mahomet 
became ſo enamoured, that he neglected all public af- 
affairs tor the enjoyment of her ſociety in private. This 
remiſſneſs with reſpect to the buſineſs of the ſtate oc- 
caſioned a dangerous mutiny among the janiſſaries: 
but Mahomet's temper was fo fierce and ſavage, that 
none durſt mention to him the ſituation of his affairs. 
It may, perhaps, ſurpriſe many, that ſuch a ſoul was 
capable of a tender impreſſion. 

At length one of his baſhaws ventured to acquaint 
him with his danger. Mahomet ſeverely reprimanded 
him for his inſolence, as he termed it; but being ſenſi- 
ble of the ſcaſonableneſs of his advice, he told him, 
That his ſubjects ſhould find that he could rule his 
paſſions as well as he could rule kingdoms.” He then 
gave orders that the principal officers of the army, and 
all the great officers of ſtate, ſhould attend him the en- 
lung day in the divan. | 

At the time appointed every one attended with won- 
dering expectation. The emperor appeared, and with 
him the beautiful Irene, dreſſed with the moſt coſtly 
care, in all the extravagance of Aſiatic elegance. The 
emperor then ordered the lovely Greek to ſtand upon 
a ratled floor, and ſternly demanded of all preſent, if 
they thought he was blameable for devoting himſelf to 
1 an object. They unanjmouſly agreed 
— =p Impoſſible for any man to reſiſt ſo much 
. Then (ſaid he) you ſhall find that I am 

"ore than man.“ So ſaying, he inſtantly ſeized the 

_ Irene by her beautiful locks of hair, and ſtruck. off 

er head with his ſcymetar, to the great aſtoniſhment 

all preſent. Some have greatly commended, and 
- ers have ſeverely blamed Mahomet, on account of 
ms ſingular tranſaction. Whether Mahoinet was ſated 

y the long uninterrupted poſſeſſion of Ircne's charms, 
ve yy —_ that patriotically heroic monarch he wiſhed 
le e is immaterial; but it is our opinion, 
e, Ware either have parted with the lady, or 
Wy a - regard for his ſubje&s, without proceeding 

Hin a barbarous extremity, His ferocious conduct 
n 1! | ts that all his. paſſions were of the brutal 

an; his love being founded on ienſuality, and his 


pretended 


3 entzyments of honour on a ſavage parade of 
ignity. 105 2 | 


Being entirely rouſed from his lethargy by his late 
: nf he deprived ſome of the princes of the Morea 
Rel — e ſubdued Servia, and laid ſiege to 
* P C Bing was defeated by Huniades, the brave 
year, G E12nhlvania, who unhappily died the ſame 
©, 2anomet then attacked the Mahometan princes 


TURKEY IN ASIA. 
Piſtracted at length with his continual loſſes, diſap- 


ge 
on the ſouth-eaſt coaſt of the Euxine Sea, particularly 
the prince of Sinope, whoſe capital he beſieged by 
ſea and land, which being ſurrendered ta him, he in- 
veſted Trebizonde, took 1t, and put an end to that ht- 
tle empire. 10-38 
. Mahomet then extended his conqueſts in Europe, and 
ſubjugated Walachia. His prodigious ſucceſs obtained 
him the name of Great. Nevertheleſs, he was a moſt 
abandoned cruel wretch, and guilty of almoſt every 
crime which could debaſe human nature. He died A.D. 
1481, inthe 33d year of his reign. * . 
Bajazet II. his eldeſt fon, ſueceeded him; but ſpent 
ſo much time in a pilgrimage to Mecca, that he was 
near being ſupplanted by his brother Zemes. This ſa 
much alarmed him, that he had his brother murdered, 
and rewarded the aſſaſſin with the poſt of prime miniſ- 
ter, though he was only a barber. He took ſeveral 
towns from the Venetians; but was continually alarm- 
ed with domeſtic plots againſt him, which at length fuc- 
ceeded ; for he was dethroned by the janiffaries, and 
his ſon Selim made emperor. | | 
Selim began his reign by murdering his father, his 
brothers, and all their children. He then ſubdued the 
Mamalukes, and put an end to their empire in Egypt, 
which from that time became a "Turkiſh province. Se- 
lim died A. D. 1520, in the 54th year of his age, and 
oth of his reign, as he was preparing to invade the 
Chriſtian princes. | 
Solyman II. or Solyman the Magnificent, ſucceeded 
his father Selim, and immediately after his acceſſion, 
laid fiege to Belgrade, which he took on the 29th of 
Auguſt, 1521. He invaded the Iſland of Rhodes the 
year enſuing, the capital of which ſubmitted to his arms 
on Chriſtmas-day 1522, Solyman then invaded Hun-- 
gary, defeated the Hungarians, and took the cities of 
Buda, Peſt, and Segedin. In 1529 he penetrated into 
Auſtria, and laid ſiege to Vienna, but it was ſo well de- 
fended, that he was obliged to raiſe the ſiege and re- 
tire. He, however, returned again into Auſtria with 


an army of 309,000 men; but the emperor, and other 


Chriſtian princes, being well prepared to receive him, 
he again retreated ro Conſtantinople. 


The celebrated Genoeſe admiral, Andrew Doria, 
joining the fleets of ſeveral Chriſtian powers, particu- 


larly that of the Spaniards, invaded the Morea. . Soly- 


man, in return, ordered his fleet, under the command 


n_—_ 


of his admiral Barbaroſſa, to plunder the coaſts. of 


Italy and Sicily, Theſe orders being obeyed, the 
Turkiſh admiral ſtood over for the African coaft, where 
he depoſed the deys of Algiers and Tunis, and had thoſe 


kingdoms confirmed to him by Solyman. 


In the mean time Solyman, with a large army, in- 
vaded Perſia, but met with very little ſucceſs in this ex- 
pedition. He then ſent a fleet to the Red Sea, to at- 
tack the Portugueſe ſettlements in the Eaſt Indies ; but 
this deſign likewiſe proved abortive, 

The French, who were contending with the emperor 
of Germany for the Milaneſe, now made an alliance 
with the Turks, whole fleet again plundered the Italian 
and Sicthan coafts ; and the Ottoman armies met likg- 


wile with great ſucceſs in Hungary and Italy. 


In 1548 Solyman again inyaded Perſia ; but the 
Perſians deſtroyed the country before him as he advanced, 
by which means moſt of his army periſhed, and he wag 
obliged again to retreat: but, to make him ſome 
amends, he, in 1551, took the ſtrong city of Temaſ- 
waer in Hungary, and the territories belonging to it. 

Solyman, who was now advanced in years, was ſo 
abſurdly fond of his concubine Roxalana, that he put 
his eldeſt ſon, Muſtapha, to death to oblige her, and 
even conſented to marry her; though no Turkiſh ſoye- 
reign, ſince the time of Bajazet, had ever been marri- 


ed, as it was contrary to the policy of the Turkiſh go- 


VErniment,- | 5 

Bajazet, the youngeſt ſon, ſoon after underwent the 
ſame fate as his brother Muſtapha, for being concerned 
in a plot againſt the government. The Turks now 


made a fruitleſs attack upon the Iſland of Malta, but 
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ſtill continued ſucceſsful in Hungary; when death put 
an end to Solyman's progreſs A. D. 1566, and took 
him off by means of a bloody flux, in the 77th year of 
his age, and 47th of his reign. | 
Selimus, or Selim II. the only ſurviving fon of So- 
lyman, ſucceeded him, whole, firſt expedition was to 
invade the Iſland of Cyprus: He laid liege to Nicoſia, 
which he took by ſtorm, A. D. 1570: and the enſuing 
ear he inveſted Famaguſta, which capitulated upon 
— terms; but the garriſon were no ſooner 
marched, than a great number of the inſtabitants were 
maſſacred, and the brave governor, Bragadino, was 
flayed alive. The baſhaw Muſtapha found here an im- 
menſe treaſure, which he put on board three ſhips, to- 
gether with many lovely captives, among whom was a 
young lady of exquiſite beauty, who, dreading the 
thoughts of being ſacrificed to the embraces of a Turk, 
ſet, fire to the powder, which blew up the ſhip in which 
ſhe was, and the two others that were near it, together 
with herſelf, all the Chriſtian captives, and the Tur kiſh 
ſailors. In the mean time the Turkiſh admiral pro- 
ceeded'to make deſcents on many of the Venetian Iflands, 
as Epirus, Dalmatia, &c. from whence he carried ma- 
ny thouſands of the inhabitants into captivity. It is 
affirmed that the town of Curzola was forſaken on the 
approach of the Turkiſh fleet, by the governor and all 
the men, but that the women taking up arms, defended 
the place till a ſtorm aroſe, and obliged the Turks to 
retire to their gallies, in order to preſerve them. 

In the year 1571, the Turks fitted out the Jargeſt 
fleet that ever they ſent to ſea, which was engaged, at 
the entrance of the Gulph of Lepanto, by the united 
Chriſtian fleet, commanded by Don John, brother to 
the king of Spain, in conjunction with the Venetian 
admiral. The fight was obſtinate and bloody, and laſt- 
ed five hours, when the Ottoman fleet was totally de- 
feated. The Turkiſh admiral, with 15,000 of his men, 
were killed, and 160 gallies taken or ſunk. The 
Chriſtians, on their part, loſt about 6000 men, among 
whom were many brave and diſtinguiſhed officers. 

After this defeat Selim equipped another fleet, and 
took Tunis, on the Barbary coaſt, from the Spaniards, 
which was the laſt conſiderable action of his life, for he 
died on the gth of December, 1574, in the 52d year of 
his age, and gth of his reign, and was ſucceeded by his 
eldeſt fon; Amurath III. 

T his prince, like his predeceſſors, began his reign 
by the murder of his five brothers; and, to prove him- 
ſelf a true Turk, and not inferior in cruelty to any of 
his anceſtors, he had them executed in his preſence. 
That nothing might be wanting to complete the ſpecta- 
cle, he obliged his father's fa vourite ſultana to be pre- 
ſent, who was ſo affected at the maſſacre of the young 
princes, that ſhe ſtabbed herſelf to the heart, and ex- 
pired in the preſence of the young tyrant. 

Amurath attempted to reduce the Perſians, but loſt 
three fine armies in the attempt. Theſe diſappoint- 
ments ſo chagrined him; that, in 1589, he aſſembled 
an army of 180,000 men, and gave the command of it 
to the Grand Vizir, In this expedition the Turks loſt 
80,000 by the ſword and famine: for the Perſians al- 
ways waſte the country when they are invaded, which 
renders a Perſian war much more diſagreeable to the 
Turks than any other. In 1592, as the ſultan found 
that his troops carried on this war with great reluctance, 
he withdrew the army from Perſia, in order to employ 
it in Hungary. Nothing deciſive, however. was donc; 
and Amurath died January the 18th, 1595, in the 33d 
year of his age, and 20th of his reign. 

Mahomet III. ſon of the above ſultan, began his 
reign, according to the Ottoman cuſtom, by putting 


his brothers to death, who were no lefs than twenty in || 


number. This, however, did not ſatisfy him, for he 
ordered ten of his father's concubines, whom he ima- 
gined to be pregnant, to be thrown into the ſea. As 
toon as he was ſeated upon the throne, finding that his 
general, Ferat Baſſat, had been unſucceſsful in Hun- 
gary, he ordered him to be ſtrangled, The Chriſtians, 
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however, {till proving victorious, Mahomet aſſernhle4 
an army of 200,000 men, put himſelf at their N30 
took the city of Agria, where he practiſed unheagg. , 
cruelties, and afterwards defeated the Chriſtian wins 
by which means he recovered Moldavia and Wal WT 
Being obliged to march back into his own country . 
quell ſome domeſtic tumults, the Chriſtians ſeized the 
opportunity, and recovered many of the places the 
had loſt ; while, on the other ſide, the Perſians retook 
T avurts: 3 8 
Mahomet's cruelties had reridert#d him fo obnoxious 
to the people; that a confpiracy was formed to depoſe 
him, and place his eldeſt ſon upon the throne, Be. 
apprized of the affair, he had his ſon ſtrangled, and put 
all the conſpirators to death, who were fo unfortunate 
as to fall into his power. But now being every where 
unſucceſsful, and many of the inſurgents continuing in 
arms, he began to think that the wrath of God purſyed 
him for his manifold crimes; To avert, therefore, the 
vengeance of heaven, he ordered prayers to be put y 
for him throughout his dominions, and ſent two mollas 
or prieſts, barefoot, on a pilgrimage to Mecca, He 
however, died in 1604, with all the horrors of a guilty 
conſcience, upon him, in the 45th year of his age, and 
9th of his reign, and was ſucceeded by his ſon Achmet. 
In this reign the Turks gained ſome advantages over 
the Chriſtians, being joined by the Proteſtants of Ay. 
ſtria, Hungary, and Tranſilvania, who were ſo cruelly 
perſecuted by the Roman Catholics, that they were 
obliged even to receive ſuccour from infidels. 
Achmet's principal ſultana underſtanding that the 
emperor had taken one of his ſiſter's ſlaves to his bed, 
was ſo inflamed with jealouſy, that ſhe cauſed her to 
be ſtrangled. This Achmet reſented by ſtabbing her, 
and trampling upon her body, At length he departed 
this life on the 15th of November, 1617, in the 31f 
year of his age, and 13th of his reign, and was ſuccced- 
ed by his brother Muſtapha. 
The acceſſion of Muſtapha was extremely ſingular, 
The brothers of the ſultans had uſually been put to death 


by the reigning ſovercigns, through the abſurd idea of 


rendering themſelves ſecure; but Achmet being only thir- 


teen years of age when he began his reign, was adviſed 
to ſpare his brother Muſtapha, till he ſaw whether he 
ſhould have any children of his own, as no other prince 
of the Ottoman family was then living. Thus Muſta- 
pha was ſecured by the policy of the ſtate, till Achmet 
had children, when it was debated in council, whether 
he ſhould not be put to death, and the execution was 
agreed upon accordingly : but Muſtapha was again 
providentially ſaved ; for Achmet dreaming that he law 
his brother executed, was ſo terrified at the viſionary 
ſpectacle of horror, that he would never ſuffer the ſen- 
rence to be put in execution. Muſtapha, however, reign- 
ed but five months; for the baſhaws finding him totally 
unqualified to govern, they confined him to the ſcrag- 
lio, and advanced his nephew Oſman to the throne. 

Soon after the commencement of his reign, Oſman 
marched to the frontiers of Poland; but the janiſſa- 
ries refuſing to march any farther, he was obliged to 
patch up a diſhonourable peace with the Poles. 'I h1s 
ſo enraged him, that he determined-totally to aboliſh 
the body of janiſſaries, which thoſe regular bravos un. 
derſtanding, they murdered him in 1622, and reſtore 
his uncle Muſtapha to the throne, But he being 0 
better qualified to govern than before, was a ſecon 
time depoſed, and Amurath, Oſman's younger bro- 
ther, advanced to the imperial dignity, 

The reign of this prince, Amurath IV. which com- 
menced in 1623, was not only filled with infurrections 
and mutinies, but the Perſians ravaged the s urkiſh 
frontiers, and took Bagdad, which the Ottoman forces 
befieged three years, without being able to recover- 
This emperor was a cruel tyrant, but he was certainly 
impartial in his brutality, equally oppreſſing and mul 
dering Chriſtians and Turks. A dramatic writer ei) 
juſtly obſerves, that the moſt ſavage animal in the 


whole creation is a human creature without feeling. 
A dreadful 
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. Whoever is in fault, the miniſter there is ſure to bear the 
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ASIA.) . . . 
happened at Conſtantinople during this 
A aer — upwards of 20,000 houſes, 
7 th however, determined on a Perſian war; 
= 2 in | abou want of money, he encouraged a 
U 


mber of informers to accuſe the richeſt people he 
nu 


crimes. 
death, an 


ena + . 
ws to the frontiers of Perſia, he took Tauris, 
m 


jundered by his ſoldiers, marched back 

22 25 any ting farther, and then ordered 

* feſtival of ſeven days to celebrate his wonderful con- 
| 

om cruelties of Amurath now grew dreadful tq every | 

e: the murders he committed were incredible, and 
the modes of execution were ſhocking to human na- 
ture. Among the reſt, his brothers, Bajazet and Or- 
chan, fell victims to his ferocious diſpoſition. Indeed, 
murder was his ſupreme delight: for his moſt favourite 
amuſement was to ſit in a pavilion in the palace gar- 
dens, and fire upon thoſe who paſſed by in boats, by 
which means he killed a prodigious number. Indeed, 
it muſt be admitted, that he ſeldom performed theſe 
frolicks but when he was drunk; but the worſt affair 
for his ſubjects was his ſeldom being ſober. 

In 1637, he again prepared to invade Perſia; but, 
before his departure, cauſed another of his brothers to 
be ſtrangled, who was a moſt accompliſhed and promi- 
ſing young prince. He then inveſted Bagdad, when 
the garriſon ſurrendered on condition of receiving no 
perſonal injury, Amurath ſolemnly promiſed to ſpare 
their lives; but they had no ſooner laid down their 
arms, than he ordered them all to be cut to pieces, in- 
cluding in the bloody mandate not only men, but wo- 
men and children. For this conqueſt he cauſed a feſti- 
val to be proclaimed of twenty days continuance, at 
which he very happily (for his ſubjects) drank himſelf 
into a fever, that took him off on the 8th of February, 
1640, in the 18th year of his reign, and only the 32d 
of his age, when he was ſucceeded by his brather 
Ibrahim. 

Some ſuppoſe, that the reaſon why Ibrahim was not 
murdered as well as the reſt of his brothers, was owing 
to there not being any other prince of the Ottoman line 
living; but others ſay, that he was an ideot, on which 
e Amurath deſpiſed him too much to think him 

angerous. 
Ibrahim, however, had more cunning than was ſup- 
poſed; for it appeared that he had acted with folly only 
to ſecure his life, and pretended ideotiſm, only to pre- 
ſerve himſelf from being murdered. | 

In the beginning of his reign he put an end to the 
ravages of the ſavage Coſſacks, took the city of Aſoph, 
and added the greateſt part of the Iſland of Candia to 
the Turkiſh dominions. He was, however, depoſed 
by his mother and the janiſſaries in 1648, and murdered 
Fe after; his ſon, (Mahomet IV.) then a child of 

ven years of age, being placed on the throne. 


The ſultana mother, the grand vizir, and the aga of | 


the janiſſaries, were inveſted with the adminiſtration, 
uring the minority of the emperor ; but affairs turning 
out a little unſucceſsful, the grand v1zir was ſoon de- 
poſed, as were ſeveral others who ſucceeded him ; for 


rr aka In 1658, a formidable inſurrection was, with 
ry culty, luppreſſed. The Turks were next viſited by 
e plague, which uſually carried off 1400 or 1500 

prope every day in the city of Conſtantinople only. 
Chir 118.5 an obſtinate battle was fought between the 

e and Turks, in which the latter were totall 
Wes 2 left 17,000 men dead on the field of 
ar jo. us occaſioned a peace between the Porte 
- Emperor of Germany. However, to recom- 


3 loſs, the ancient Chaldea was ſubdued, 


the Turkiſh empire, and the Ifland of | 


andia totally Ns. 155 


In 1672 the Tur S invaded Poland, conquered many 
No. 1 9, | 
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| of its towns, and obliged the government to confent to 


pay 70,000 dollars annually : but on the failure of the 
ſtipulated payment, the war began again in the enſuing 
year, when the Poliſh general Sobieſki, had the good 
fortune to gain a ſignal victory over the Turks. About 
the ſame time the people of Tripoli, in Barbary, killed 
the baſhaw, and threw off the Turkiſh yoke, by which 
they became independent of the Porte in every thing, a 
trifling tribute excepted. | 

In 1683 the Turks laid ſiege to Vienna, but were 
attacked in their trenches, and routed by John Sobieſki, 
king of Poland, at the head of the Germans and Poles, 

The city of Buda was afterwards inveſted by the Im- 
perialiſts, and taken the 22d of Auguſt, 1686, King 
George I. then elector of Hanover, was preſent at this 
ſiege; and from thence brought the two Turks who 
afterwards conſtantly attended him when he was king of 
England. Several other noble volunteers were preſent, 
particularly Lord Cutts, who taok a young Turk pri- 
ſoner, to whom he gave the name of Budiana, This 
Mahometan afterwards turned Chriſtian, and became 
an officer in the Engliſh ſervice. : 

In the ſame year the Venetians recovered great part 
of the Morea; prince Lewis, of Baden, totally yo cy 
ed the Turks; and the Poles gave a great oyerthrow 
to the Tartars. Theſe, and other ſubſequent ill ſuc- 
cefſes, ſo diſpirited the troops, that they demanded the 
grand vizir's head. This the Grand Seignior ſent them, 
with the heads of ſeveral other great officers, without 
which they did not appear diſpoſed to be ſatisfied. But 
after all his compliances they depoſed him in the 39th 
year of his reign, and the 53d of his age, He was 
not, however, murdered, but died in the ſeraglio five 
years after, | 

Solyman III. the brother of the laſt emperor, was 
advanced to the throne in 1687. In the beginning of 
this reign the duke of Bavaria took Belgrade; prince 
Lewis, of Baden, obtained a victory over the Turks at 
Boſnia: and the Venetians extended their frontiers in 
Greece and Dalmatia. 

This run of ill luck induced the Turks to offer very 


- advantageous terms of peace to the Chriſtians; but the 


treaty was broken by the machinations of the French 


king, Lewis XIV. who promiled to invade Germany, 


and divide it with the Turks: but neither the Turks or 
French were able to compaſs their deſigns; and Soly- 
man died in the 4th year of his reign, and 53d of his 
age; his brother, Achmet II. ſucceeding him in 1621. 

A numerous army now paſſed the Danube; but on 
the 19th of Auguſt, 1691, the Turks were defeated by 
prince Lewis, of Baden, when the grand vizir, and 
28,000 men were ſlain. Achmet died in the 4th year 
of his reign, and 5rit of his age, and was ſucceeded 
by his nephew, Muſtapha II. 

T his prince raiſed an army of 120,000 men, took 
Lippa, and defeated the Imperialiſts. His fleet was 
likewiſe ſucceſsful againſt the Venetians. But, on the 


ather hand, the Ruſſians took Aſoph from him, and 


opened a communication to the Black Sea. 

In 1692 prince Eugene defeated the Turks at Olach, 
when the prime vizir and 30,000 men were ſlain. A 
diſhonourable peace being now concluded, the ſultan 


| was depoſed in 1703, and his brother Achmet advanced 


to the throne, 

The firſt thing that Achmet III. did, was to diſplace 
all the great officers of ſtate, who had brought about 
the revolution in his favour, by reaſon, as it was ſaid, 
of their aſſuming too much upon that account, 

The king of Sweden, in 1799, after his defeat at 
Pultowa, took refuge in the Turkiſh territories, and 
had ſufficient intereſt to ſtir up the Grand Seignor to 
declare war againſt the czar of Muſcovy. The czar 


raiſed a large army, but not acting with prudence, he 


was ſoon compelled to ſign whatever conditions the 
Grand Seignior pleaſed to preſcribe, | 

In 1715 the Turks ſubdued the Morea, on which 
the emperor of Germany declared war againſt them ; 
and the Ottoman 1 in 1716, was defeated at Car- 
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lowits, by prince Eugene. In this battle the grand 
vizir, the aga of the janiſſaries, a great number of 
baſhaws, and 100,000 men were ſlain. Temaſwear 
was taken by the Impcrialiſts this campaign: and, in 
1717, prince Eugene took Belgrade, and again de- 
feated an army of Turks, conſiſting of 200,000 men. 
A peace, however, was concluded in 1718, by the me- 


diation of Great Britain and Holland. 
In 1722 the Turks invaded Perſia, and had ſome 


ſucc els, till compelled to retire by the celebrated Kouli 
Khan, Achmet's ill ſucceſs occaſioned him to be de- 
poſed, and his nephew, Mahomet, was, in 1730, ad- 
vaiccd to the throne. 

M:homet V. on his acceſſion, made peace with Per- 
ſia, and entered into a war with Ruſſia. 1 

In the year 1737 the Turks defeated the Imperialiſts 
at Crotſka, and took Oriova. In 1739 they beſieged 
Belgrade, But a treaty being entered into between the 
Germans, French, and Turks, it was unanimouſly 
agreed that the Turks ſhould have Belgrade, but the 
fortifications were to be demoliſhed. The Danube and 
Save were to be the northern boundaries of the Turk- 
iſh territories; the river Atalanta, and the iron gate 
mountains, the eaſtern boundary ; and the river Unna 
the weſtern limits towards the German dominions. 

The Ruſſiars, by another treaty, were obliged to 
demoliſh all their forts on the Palus-Mæœotis and Euxine 
Sea, and to deſtroy the fortifications of Aſoph. 

This monarch was of a pacific and juſt diſpoſition, 
and on that account reſpected much by the Chriſtian 

rinces. Nothing material, but what 1s above related, 
ee during his reign; and on the 13th of De- 
cember, 1754, about one o'clock, he died ſuddenly of 
a fit of the aſthma. About three o'clock the ſame af- 
ternoon, his brother Oſman was proclaimed from the 
minarets of the moſques. 

Oſmond III. began his reign in a time of profound 
tranquillity, and nothing material occurred till his 
death, which happened in 1757, when he was ſucceeded 
by his brother Muſtapha. 

Muſtapha III. began his reign with every perſonal 
advantage. He was of a different diſpoſition from 
any of his predeceſſors, being of a liberal way of think- 
ing, a lover of learning, and the firſt who introduced 
the art of printing into the Ottoman empire. In the 
year 1766, a general ſpirit of liberty ſeemed to diffuſe 
itſelf through many parts of the world. The Turkiſh 
empire was affected by its influence. The Georgians 
began to aſpire at independence, and many inſurrec- 


tions happened in Egypt and Cyprus, which, though 


ſuppreſſed, evinced the ſpirit of the people. 


In 1768, a war broke out between Ruſſia and the 
Porte. A confederacy was formed againſt the Ruſſians 
among their own ſubjects and dependants, which was 
fomented and increaſed by the Ottomans. The confe- 
derates were, however, obliged to retreat into the 


Turkiſh territories, The Ruſſians formed a line of | 


troops along the frontieis of Poland; large bodies of 
Tartars appeared along the Ruſſian ſhore ; and a Turk- 


iſh army was aſſembled between Choczim, Bender, and 


Ockakow. f 
In June 1769, the Ruſſian adniral Spiritdoff fet 


fail for the Levant with a powerful ſquadron. Admiral 
Elphinſtone ſoon followed with another conſiderable 
fleet, and arrived in the Morea in 1770. Count Orloff, 
in a ſhort time after, joined the Ruſlian fleet off Paros, 
with another ſquadron. 

An engagement ſoon after happened between the 
Turkiſh and Ruſſian fleets near Napoli-de-Romain, in 
which the former were totally defeated, and took ſhelter 
in the harbour of the above-mentioned place, whither 
admiral Elphinſtone purſued, and did them great da- 
mage. | 

During this time,count Orloff was acting by land in 
the Morea, but he ſoon after joined the other ſquadrons, 
and the whole fleet, on the 7th' of July, 1770, en- 
gaged that of the Turks, when the Ottomans received 


a total defeat, In this fight, which was very bloody | 
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and deſperate, admiral Spiritdoff engaged the Can 

of 100 pony yard-arm to r — wt tags 
ſhip taking fire, the flames communicated to en 
ſian ſhip. Both unhappily blew up, and the crew ul. 
few officers and men excepted, periſhed, either — 
exploſion or the waves. | te 

The Turks now fled, in order to ſecure themſel 
in the bay of Schiſma, where, a few nights after Fe 
fleet was fired by means of three fire-ſhips, A ; by . 
Who was upon the ſpot, mentioning this ies, * 
« A fleet, conſiſting of 200 ſail, almaſt in one * 
blaze, preſented a picture of diſtreſs and horror * 
fully ſublime. While the flames, with the utmoſt ;, 
pidity, were ſpreading deſtruction on all ſides, and Fg 
blowing up after ſhip, with every ſoul on board a 
feared to truſt to the waves to ſwim for ſhore, the Ruſ 
ſians kept pouring upon them ſuch ſhowers of cannon 
balls, ſhells, and ſmall ſhot, that not one of the man 
thouſands of their weeping friends on land, who {ay 
their diſtreſs, dared venture to their relief. Nothine 
now remained but united ſhrieks, and unavailing cries 
which, joined to the martial muſic, and the loud 
triumphant ſhouts of the victors, ſerved to ſwell ater. 
nately the various notes of joy and ſorrow, that com. 
poſed the ſolemn dirge of their [the Turks] departing 
glory.” 

The loſs on the part of the Ruſſians was admiral Spi- 
ritdoff's ſhip, and between 700 and 800 men. On the 
ſide of the Turks, beſides the deſtruction of their whole 
fleet, above gooo men periſhed, 

The Turks, in great conſternation, quitted Schif. 
ma, and haſtening to Smyrna,' murdered an incredible 
number of Greeks, and other Chriſtians, whom they 
ſuppoſed to be well affected to the Ruſſians, ſparing 
neither age or ſex, 

The Ruſſians, in this expedition, ſpread deſolation 
through the coaſts of Greece, Aſia, and the Iſlands of 
the Archipelago, and greatly injured the trade of the 
Levant. Bur they acquired little benefit to themſelyes 
by their ſucceſſes. . 

This year, likewiſe, the Turkiſh army on the Da- 
nube, under che command of the grand vizir, was at- 
tacked in its trenches at Babadagh, and totally routed, 

In 1772 negociations were ſet on foot in order to 
bring about a peace, but the plenipotentiaries not agree- 
ing, the whole fell to the ground. Nothing, however, 
was performed this year deciſive, or worth mentioning, 
by either army. . 

In Egypt and Syria the people were in open rebellion, 
Ali Bey was, however, defeated, and driven out of 
Egypt, by Mahomet Aboudaab, when he ſought refuge 
in Syria, and was affectionately received by his friend 
Chek Daher, an Arabian prince. | 

On the 21ſt of January, 1774, the emperor Muſta- 


pha III. departed this life at Conſtantinople, in the 


58th year of his age, and 17th of his reign, with the 
character of having been the wiſeſt, beſt, moſt humane, 
and diſintereſted monarch that ever fat upon the Otto- 


man throne. 


Abdul-Hamet, the brother to the late emperor, ſuc- 
ceeded him. Some commotions were made in favour 


of the young prince Selim, but they were eaſily ſup- 


preſſed, The war upon the Danube was carried on 
with vigour; and the Ottoman miniſtry did not fail 60 
encourage, as much as poſſible, the rebellion of Pugatſ- » 

cheff againſt the Ruſſian government, The Turks 
were, however, defeated in various engagements, 
Diſorder, mutiny, and deſertion, prevailed among the 
troops. The grand vizir, being abandoned by the 
greateſt part of his forces, was obliged to accede tothe 
terms preſcribed by the enemy, who had ſurroun 

him at Schumla. Theſe ill ſucceſſes threw the whole 
Ottoman empire into confuſion. The Porte, however 
under the preſent complexion of affairs, thought prop 
to ratify the articles of peace; the principal of whIC | 


were, | * 
1. The independency of the Crimea. 2. The ab- 


ſolute ceſſion to Ruſſia of Kilburn, Kerche,] gs | 


i Orgouvedfor BANKESS Het Sp He of Geogprg ty He el Fipyal, Lalor 1.) 


OTTOMAN EMPIRE, 


11 elding all the Countries, 
Polſseſs'd by, or Tributary to the 


TURKS, 
| NW EUROPE ASIA & AFRICA 
with part of the Adjacent Territories, 


according t the latest Objervations 
by Tho Bowen. 
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* and immunities which are granted to the moſt 


| nations. | * — 
* for theſe conceſſions, Ruſſia was to rel. 


al ſhe had conquered, Aſoph and Taganrok ex- 

ore | 

epted. i-ir died, as 18 ſuppoſed, of a broken 
The 4 Ran to Conſtantinople: and public re- 
abi were made at St. Peterſburgh, for the uncom- 

{ 


. Ruſſian arms. 
dar rebel Pugaſcheff was ſoon after defeated by the 


riſoner, and put to death. 
2 y 3 hy pope. fatal to "the old and brave 
Et Daher, the Arabian prince, his country being 
uered by Mahomet Aboudaab, with an army of 
e. tians. But Aboudaab dying in the midſt of his 
Eg) Hes Chick Daher was in hopes to have retrieved 
3 when a baſhaw arrived upon the coaſt of 
1 with a very conſiderable reinforcement. Chiek 
a was ſoon ſubdued, his treaſures ſeized, and his 
o Conſtantinople. : 

1 above period che Ti urkiſh empire bas, at va- 
rious times, been greatly agitated. Inſurrectians have 
aten place in different parts; and the greateſt efforts have 
ien made by the people, to ſubvert the power of the Otto- 


—— 
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SIA.) un 7 i 
| PI n the Bog and the Dinpier. man government, and procure independence, Even at the 
bd all . Turkich ſeas, including preſent time the empire is in a general ſtate of commotion ; 
A — 79 oh the Dardanelles, with all the privi- and Abdul-Hamet, the emperor, is under the greateſt ap- 
age | 


Pprehenfions, for the ſafety of his dominions. Should the 
Ruſſians, or other powers, interpoſe in favour of the inſur- 


gents at this critical period, or engage in a war with the* 


Turks, it might be produftive of ſuch conſequences as to 
produce a total overthrow of the Ottoman empire. 

To finiſh our account, therefore, of the Hiſtory of the 
Turkiſh empire, as the ftate of affairs are at praſent in that 
quarter, would be far from completing our deſign in the 
Preſent undertoking. From what has been obſerved, it is 
not only probable, but, indeed, moſt likely, that ſome ma- 
terial alterations, if not an abſolute revolution, will take 
place among them, between the preſent period, and that 
which will terminate our work. We ſhall not, therefore, 
at preſent, purſue any farther relation of the hiſtory of this 
vaſt empire : for as ſuch a length of time will elapſe be- 
tween this and the (loſe of the work, as may probably pro- 
duce an iſſue to the preſent diſturbances, we ſhall give tho 
whole particulars at the cloſe by way of ſupplement. We 
ſhall alſo pay the like attention to the hiſtory of every other 
empire and kingdom. So that our deſigns will be _ 
accompliſhed by furniſhing the reader with a more complete 
hiſtory of the various empires of the world down to the 
very lateſt period, than ever did, or could appear, in any 
other work of a ſimilar kind, | 


iN 


Former and preſent State. Anliguity. Geographical 
Deſcription. Convent of St. Catherine on Mount Sinai. 


HIS country, famed in ancient hiſtory both ſa- 
{1 cred and profane, as a ſcene of moſt important 
tranſactions, the birth-place of renowned characters, 
and ſeat of the liberal arts, is now become totally de- 
generate, the inhabitants in general being as depraved 
in morals as ignorant in ſcience. DP 

Hiſtorians moſtly agree as to its antiquity, and ſome 
divines, from ſcripture authority, ſay, that its ancient 
WE Inhabitants were a mixed people formed of Midianites, 
—_ Amalckites and Iſhmaclites. To confirm this aſſertion 

they cite the word Arab, which, in the Hebrew lan- 
_ gc, ſignifies to mix or mingle, The weltern part 
of the count: y was called by Moſes Arabab, which name 
Was aſterwards applied to the whole by the Iſhmaclites, 
when they became entirely poſſeſſed of it. 

Arabia comptizes in length about 1300 miles, in 
breadth 12co, and is between 35 and bo deg. long. 
Eaſt, and 12 and 30 deg. lat. North. It js bounded 
on the eaſt by the Gulph of Perſia, on the weſt by the 
ed Sea, on the north by Syria and Diarbec, and on 
E the ſouth by the Indian Ocean, Its diviſions are, 

bi. Petræa, or the Stony; Arabia Deſerta, or the 
Peſert; and Arabia Felix, or the Happy. They are 
denominated from the different face of the country 

the reſpective diviſions. The firſt being mountain- 
$ and rocky, and the laſt comparatively ſerene, fer- 

and pleaſant. | 
As preat part of this country lies under the torrid 
de, and the tropic of Cancer extends through A- 
pla Felix, the air of courſe is exceſſive dry and hot, 
often proves fatal, eſpecially to ſtrangers. In 
© parts the ſoil is entirely compoled of immenſe 
Gs, forming a loneſome deſolate wilderneſs; but the 
mern part, called in diſſinction from the reſt * the 
V, is in general mild and fruitful, | 


A. 


The only remarkable river in Arabia is the Euphra- 
tes, which is the north-eaſt limits of it; but it is ſur- 
rounded with ſeas, as, the Indian Ocean, the Red Sea, 
tie Gulphs of Perſia and Ormus, and the Straits of 
Babelmandel, in which are the capes or promontories 
of Roſalgate and Muſſeldon. 

Some writers are of opinion that the Red Sea re- 
ceived its appellation from a kind of refulgence pecu- 
liar to 1ts waters being tinged with a red mineral earth, 
as alſo from its having red ſand on its ſhores. Mari- 
ners have declared, that through the turbulence of. the 
waters occaſioned by the flux and reflux of the ſea, the 
ſand has been ſo agitated as to appear of a red colour 
of the ſtrongeſt dye. The agitation prevented its ſub. 
ſiding to the bottom, which of courſe it muſt have done 
in ſtill water, There is ſuch a dearth of iter in this 
country, that the natives have contended for the poſ- 
ſeſſion of a ſpring at the hazard of their lives. 

The mountains of Arabia are, Sinai and Horeb, ly- 
ing in Arabia Petrea, eaſt of the Red Sea, and thoſe 
called Gabel el Ared in Arabia Felix. Mount Sinai 
has two ſummits, and 1s called by the Arabs the Moun- 
tain of Moſes, becauſe the angel appeared to that Di- 
vine legitlator there in a burning buſh, | 

Near this {pot is erected the conyent of St. Catha- 
rine, which belongs to the Greeks, The monks hold 
it in great veneration. There is a tower built by the 
empreſs Helena. It is ſituated in the heart of the con- 
vent, and ſtill called St. Helena's tower. This convent 
is built on a deſcent. The walls and the arches, with 
the church, are the only ancient buildings. The lat 
ter is of coarſe red granite, The walls of the convent 
are ſix feet thick; but ſome parts of them are in a ruin- 
ous ſtate. The ſtructure, upon the whole, is irregular, 
and compoſed of unburnt brick, There is a ſmall 
marble ſyrine, in which they pretend to have preſerved 
the ſkull and one of the hands of St. Catherine. 

Ihe convent is ſolely under the juriſdiction of its own 
biſhop, choſen by the monks, who live here in the moſk 
abſtemious manner, and attend on their religious duties” 
with great punctuality, | | 

| Their 
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Their vaſſals cultivate their gardens, and do other 
menial offices. A lay-brother, or caloyer, 1s appoint- 
ed to attend upon ſtrangers arriving here, to ſhew them 
the chapels, offices, and the library, in which are de- 


fited ſome of the firſt Greek books that were ever 


printed. The feet of pilgrims, on their arrival here, 


are waſhed by the lay- brothers; and thoſe of a prieſt 
by one of equal rank in the church. Dr. Pococke, 
biſhop of Offory, had the ſatisfaction of being preſent 
at all their Eaſter ceremonies. The church which con- 
tains the relics of St. Catherine, is called ſthe Great 
Church of the Transfiguration. It lies to the north- 
eaſt, on the loweſt part of the convent, and conſiſts of 
a nave, an aiſle on each ſide, and three chapels on the 
outſide lower than the aiſles. The pictures of Juſti- 
nian, and his empreſs T heodora, over the arch of the 
high altar, are well executed in moſaic : and ſeveral in- 
ſcriptions, to the honour of that illuſtrious pair, are 
carved on the beams that ſupport the roof, which is of 
cypreſs covered with lead, and is very antique. The 
Turks deſtroyed the pavement of this church, digging 
it h in hopes of diſcovering treaſures ; but it was ele- 
ganrly repaired by archbiſhop Athanaſius, in the laſt 
century. 

Mount St. Catherine is ſituated near Mount Sinai; 
and it was to the former place that the body of St. Ca- 
therine was brought after her martyrdom under the 
tyrant Maxentius. It over-tops Mount Sinai, and its 
ſoil is a ſpecies of ſpeckled marble, in which are ſeen 
beautiful configurations of trees, and other vegetable. 
repreſentations. 


SECT ITLHON IL 


Particular Deſcription of the Coffee Plant 
and Arabian Camel. 


Productions. 


We. reſpect to the vegetable productions of 


Arabia, the moſt profitable is coffee, with which 
a number of ſhips are annually loaded for Europe and 


India. ; 
The coffee ſhrub grows to the height of eight or ten 


feet; the twigs riſe by pairs oppoſite to each other, as 


do the leaves on the twigs, one pair being about two 
inches diſtant from another. The leaves are about four 
inches long and two broad in the middle, from whence 
they decreaſe in both extremities, ending in a point. 
They are nearly in the form of a bay leaf, and are 
ſmooth, with many inciſſures on the edges. The 
ſhrub has a grey ſmooth back ; and the wood is white 
and has not much pith. The fruit hangs on the twigs 
by a foot-ſtalk, ſometimes one, two or more in the 
ſame place. Theſe ſhrubs are watered by artificial 
channels, like other vegetables, and after three or four 
years bearing, the natives plant new ſhrubs, as the old 
ones then begin to decline. They dry the berry in the 
ſun, and afterwards take off the outward huſk with 
hand-mills. In the hot ſeaſons they uſe theſe huſks 
roaſted inſtead of the coffee berries, and eſteem the 
liquor impregnated with them more cooling. | 

Here are aloes, caſſia, ſpikenard, 1 
myrhh, manna, and other valuable gums, cinnamon, 
pepper, cardanum, oranges, lemons, grapes, peaches, 
figs and pomegranates; alſo honey and wax in plenty: 
and in the ſeas are conſiderable quantities of the beſt 

coral and pearls, 

| There are abundance of Acacia trees in the plains of 
Arabia Petræa, from which iſſues a very valuable gum ; 
bur there are very few foreſt trees. 

Rice and barley are the principal grain, and where 
they can obtain water they have a great plenty of gar- 
den-ſtuff, herbs and flowers. Some of the diſtricts alſo 
afford excellent paſture for cattle. 

The Arabian horſes are the fineſt in the whole world, 
whether conſidered for their ſwiftneſs, beauty or ſaga- 


city. There are alſo ſheep, cows, oxen, mules, goats, 


hags, dogs, &c. But the moſt eſteetned and uſeful ani- 
mal is the camel, which can carry ſeven or eight hun- 


— 


dred weight upon its back, and with this burden ,., 
travel at the rate of about two miles and an half ; il 
hour: it is therefore the beaſt of burden moſt In an 
and is peculiarly ſerviceable in long and tediom 1 
nies, which are commonly performed in W n 
corted by guards, to prevent the depredations T * 
free-booters, This creature is the moſt patient = 
temperate of the whole quadruped creation, jr = 
travel for many days together with only a few 4 
ſome balls of bean or barley meal, or perhaps on] 8 
miſerable thorny plants it meets with in the ſand 7 : 
ſerts, where not a drap of water 1s to be met vhs. 


ing a journey of eight or ten days, and where neither 


- birds or inſects are to be ſeen: in ſhort, where nothing 


five or fix yards long, and not leſs broad: 


appears but mountains of ſand and heaps of bones d 
thoſe who have periſhed thro' want. The came}'s power 
of ſuſtaining abſtinence from drinking ariſes from the 
conſtruction of its internal parts; ſo that it evidently a g 
pears Divine Providence created it purpoſcly for * 
ſultry ſoil of Arabia. Beſides the four ſtomachs, which 
it has in common with all other animals that chew the 
cud, it has a fifth, ſerving as a reſervoir to hold more 
water than it has an immediate occaſion for : there the 
fluid remains without corrupting, or without being adul. 
terated by other aliments. When the creature is thir. 
ſty, it throws up a quantity of this water by a contrac. 
tion of the muſcles, into the other ſtomachs, which 
ſerves to macerate its dry and ſimple food. It can, by 
its ſcent, diſcover water at the diſtance of more than 
half a league, and, after a very long abſtinence, will 
haſten towards it. 

The Arabs train their faithful camels from theip 
births to all the hardſhips they have to undergo during 
the whole courſe of their lives. They accuſtom them 
to travel far, and eat little; to paſs their days without 
drinking, and their nights without ſleep; to kneel 
down to be loaded, and to riſe the moment they find 
the burden equal to their ſtrength : and, indeed, they 
will not ſuffer any greater weight to be put upon their 
backs than they can bear. Their feet, are adapted to the 
ſands which they are to paſs over, their roughneſs and 
ſpongy ſoftneſs preventing them from cracking. 

Such is the nature of the animal ſo often celebratedin 
the bible, the koran, and the eaſtern hiſtories ; and 
with which the Arabian robber forms a ſociety, for the 
purpoſe of carrying on his trade of plunder, in which 
the man is to have all the profit, and the animal all 
the fatigue. 

When the maſter and his camel are equipped for 
plunder, they ſet out together, traverſe the ſandy de- 
farts, and lie in ambuſh upon the confines to rob the 
merchant or traveller. The man ravages, maſſacres, 
and ſeizes the prey; and the camel carries the booty. 

The Arabian freebooter qualifies his camel for expe- 
dition by matches, in which a horſe runs againſt him. 
The camel, though leſs active and nimble, tires out lis 
rival in a long courſe. 

The banditti frequently rob on horſeback as well 33 
on camels. They will alarm and dart upon a traveller 
when leaſt expected, and gallop away, if under an) 
apprehenſion of a purſuit, with incredible ſwittnels. 


SECTION: UL. 
Apparel. Number. Manner of living. Ce. 


Cookery. Mode of Salutation. Dip, 
Remarks on lb 


Perſons. 
vernment. 
tions and Diverſions of the Nat: ves. 
Privileges of the Arabian Women. 


IKE many of the nations of Aſia, the Arabians ale 
of a middle ſtature, thin and of a. ſwarthy com- 
E with black hair and black eyes. They wear 
ong beards as a mark of gravity and conſequence» 
being ſerious and reſerved, they ſpeak little, uſe no 
geſture, make no pauſes, and never interrupt eac 
other, Their apparel is a looſe diſorderly kind — „ 55 


wrap round them, and are forced to gird it with af [4 


pi bed and coverlid.” Their 
ne a and coverlid. | 
at e Ys wove in one piece: it has 
appr garment, Bene our che nec, and grows 
de towards the bottom. This garment is only worn 
= cold and rainy weather. Under this, and the garb 
* wraps entirely over the whole, ſome of them wear 
a long cloſe-bodied waiſtc6at, without ſleeves. Their 
{aſh or girdle is of worſted, and in it they ſtick their 
oinards, their ink-horns, or badges of their calling, 
The women wear a kind of ſhort waiſtcoat and drawers, 
but ſometimes they have only a towel wrapped round 
theirloins. Whenever they go out, they ſo cover them- 
ſelves with the ſame kind of general incloſing garb as 
worn by the men, that there 1s very little to be ſeen of 
their faces: for jealouly, that conſtant diſturber of un- 
arded and impetuous minds, here plays the tyrant in 
the breaſt of all the male Arabs. Some of the men go 
almoſt naked in hot 1 others wear drawers and 
ippets, but no ſtockings, - 
Op. people are Jiſttibuted into ſeveral clans; and 
the whole number of inhabitants are ſuppoſed to amount 
to about 2,000,000, They have (ar leaſt the Bedouins, 
or roving Arabs) no ſettled place of abode, but fix at 
ſuch places as ſupply them with water, paſture, and 
fruits, ſubſiſting upon the fleſh or milk of their herds 
and cattle. . 

Their greateſt happineſs is in the roving life; and 
they look upon their more ſettled countrymen as abject 
flaves. They ſleep in tents or huts, which they pitch 
in the evening in any ſpot preſeribed either by fancy or 
convenience. Theſe moveable habitations, which are 
called iliymas, from the ſhade they afford the natives, 
are cf an oblong form, and differ in ſize according to 
the number of the prople who occupy them, They 
are covercd with the ſkins of beaſts, and ſome ſupport- 
ed by one pillar, ſome by two, and others by three, 
whilit a ſort of curtain or carpet, made of ſkins, divides 
the tent into ſeparate apartinents, The pillars are ſtrait 
poles, eight or ten feet high, and four or five inches 
thick, ſerving only to ſupport the tent ; but being full 
of hooks, the natives hang upon them their cloaths, 
baſkets, ſaddles, &c. When they retire to ſleep, they 
lay themſelves down upon a mat or carpet in the center, 
or in a corner of the tent. Such as are married have a 
corner of the tent divided off by a curtain. 


The tents of theſe roving inlanders, though they 


may be ſheltered from the weather, are, notwithſtand- 
ing, attended with their inconveniences; for the cold and 
dews to which the people are expoſed do not incom- 
mode half fo much as the fleas, vipers, ſpiders, and 
ſcorpions. 

They are under the government of an hereditary 
chief, who, aſſiſted by a few old men, determines all 
debates, and puniſhes offenders. If his conduR proves 
worthy of the approbation of his people, they revere 
him: if he be guilty of mal-adminiſtration, they put 
an end to his exiſtence, and elect another of his family 
in his room. Theſe petty princes are fliled Aeris and 
Imans, both of them including the offices of king and 
prieſt, bs 

What they conſume in coffee, dates, rice, and to- 
bacco, is bought with the butter they take to the fron- 
acrs, and with the caſh they get by the yearly diſpoſal 
of not leſs than 20,000 camels, many of which are ſent 
to Perſia, 

The Arabians retain ſeveral of the cuſtoms and man- 
oo” 25 out of in ſacred as well as prophane hiſtory, 
dens. e except their religion, the ſame people 

7 were two or three thouſand years ago. Upon 
— 1 og another, they till ule the primitive ſaluta- 
AG: 8 be unto you.” Before the Mahometan 
14 8 t 3 was, * God prolong your 
2 * inferiors, out of rel] x ect and deference, kiſs 
* children Ms s pigs of their ſuperiors; whilſt 
Patents at ee er 3 pay the ſame reſpect to 
ing one anoth wg p he poſture they obſerve in giv- 
18 er the ſalute, or aſlemah, is laying the 


Tight hand upon the breaſt; while others, who are, 


9, I9, 


— 


perhaps, more intimately acquainted, or of equal age 
and dignity, mutually kiſs the hand, head, or ſhoulder 
of each other. | | 

At the feaſt of their Bayram, and other great ſolem- 
mit the wife compliments her huſband by kiſſing his 
hand, ; 

It is no diſgrace here for people of the higheſt charac- 
ters to buſy themſelves even in the moſt menial offices, 


Nor is the greateſt prince or chief of theſe countries 


aſhamed to turn drover or butcher, by bringing a 
lamb from his herd and killing it; whilſt his lady ar 
princeſs makes a fire, and puts on a kettle to dreſs it. 

Their food is rice, and any kind of fleſh, except that 
of the hog: but they have always the blood drained 
carefully from every vein of the animal when killed. 
Their moſt delicious food is the fleſh of a young camel; 
and for their bread, they make thin cakes of flour, 
which they bake upon an hearth, | 

They dreſs their victuals by digging holes in the 
earth, and then making a fire with whatever fuel they 
can get, or with the dried dung of their camels. They 
carry their water with them, loading their camels with 
that neceſſary article. | 

The wandering Arabs pique themſelves on obſerving 
the ſtricteſt probity towards one another, and maintain 
the character. of humane, diſintereſted, and beneficent 
hoſts, in their tents; but, out of them, they are ſavage 
and rapacious, committing continual depredations in 
the different towns and villages. If they are purſued, 
they mount each a camel or horſe, and make a precipi- 
tate retreat, driving a whole troop, or rather herd, of 
camels before them, loaded with plunder. | 

They frequently carry their incurſions to a great diſ- 
tance; and Syria, Meſopotamia, Perſia, and other 
parts, are not uncommonly the ſcenes of their depre- 
dations, Mr. Ives, in his travels from Diarbekir, 
ſays, © To-day we joined a nation of wandering 
Arabs, with their families, and numerous flocks. The 
latter confiſted of the fineſt ſheep, and moſt hairy goats, 
I ever remember to have ſeen. We wanted to buy 
ſome of them, but could not ſucceed. The Arabs 
were juſt come from the Armenian mountains.” 
, The ſame gentleman ſays, © The Arabs are divided 
into tribes; and, out of as many of theſe as poſſible, jr 
is adviſeable, in croſſing the deſerts, to ſeleft men: 
for no tribe, of whom you have a ſingle man, will hurr 
or moleſt you, Or if you meet with any of their ſcout- 
ing parties, and can prevail with a ſingle one to enter 
their tent and drink coffee, or eat rice or any thing, 
you will then be ſafe from any inſult, either from them 
or their brethren ; it being an invariable maxim with 
them never to moleſt thaſe ſtrangers they have eaten 
and drank with. Should any out-party come up with 
you, and hang back to their main body to communicate 
intelligence; even in that caſe, if one of your men can 
make greater haſte, and throw himſelf at the feet of 
their xerif or prince, and implore protection, you may 
reſt aſſured of your life and property: for another 
maxim with them 1s, that whoſoever ſhall fly to the 
powerful, and ſupplicate aſſiſtance, has a right to re- 
ceive it.“ | | | 

The following is an account given of the reception 
which ſome European merchants met with from a tribe 
of Arabs, wandering from country to country. This 
extenſive encampment of roving Arabs (ſays the au- 
thor) was under the command of a prince, whoſe tent 
was in the center; the reſt were pitched about it; not 
in a circular form; but extending in length as the plain 
opened, for the convenience of a ſtream that flowed 
through the encampment. As ſoon as the merchants 
were alighted, who had previouſly ſent before them 
ſome native Arabs, they were conducted by ſome of 
the prince's chief people to a larger tent pitched next to 
his own, and the prince then viſited them, giying them 
a hearty welcome, In the evening a ſupper was pro- 
vided, conſiſting of a diſh of pilau or boiled rice, and 
ſeveral diſhes of meat excluſively, Next day a grand 


entertainment was given by one of the prince's nobles, 
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at which his highneſs attended, as did the merchants: 
The dinner, which conſiſted of two young camels; a 
diſh of camel's bones and ſoup, and ſeveral diſhes of 
rice dreſſed various ways, was conducted with tolerable 
decorum; though there were neither knives, forks, or 
ſpoons; fingers alone being the inſtruments made uſo 
of.“ | 
The life of an Arabian is one continued round of 
idleneſs or diverſion. When no paſtime calls him 
abroad, he loiters in his tent, ſmoaks his pipe, or 
ſtretches himfelf under the ſhade of ſome tree, He 
has no reliſh for domeſtic pleaſure, and ſeldom con- 
verſes with his wife or children. He values nothing ſo 
much as his horſe, being ſeldom fo well pleaſed as when 
he is hunting; and in this diverſion they are excellent; 
for moſt of them will hunt down a wild boar with aſto- 
niſhing expedition. 

When they hunt the lion, great numbers of the na- 
tives aſſemble, who, forming themſelves in a circle, 
encloſe a large _—_ of ground, of three, four, or five 
miles in compaſs: then the people on foot advancing 
firſt, ruſh into the thickets with their dogs and ſpears, 
to rouſe the game; whilſt the horſemen, keeping a 
little behind, are always ready to charge upon the firſt 
ſally of the beaſt. In this manner they proceed, ſtill 
contracting their circle, till they at laſt either cloſe to- 
gether, or meet with game to divert them. 

The accidental paſtime upon theſe occaſions is ſome- 
times very great ; for the ſeveral different ſorts of ani- 
mals, ſuch as hyænas, hares, jackalls, &c. that hap- 
pen to lie within the compaſs, being driven together, 
afford a variety of excellent diverſion. 

The firſt perſon againſt whom the lion flies receives 
him on his fpear, which furniſhes the others with an 
opportunity of attacking him behind, The lion find- 
ing himſelf wounded in the rear, turns that way, which 
gives the firſt man time to recover. Thus he ts attack- 
ed on all ſides, till at laſt they diſable and diſpatch him. 

The eyes of a lion are always bright and fiery, and 
he retains this aſpect of terror even in death. 

The roaring of the lion, when heard in the night, and 
re-echoed by the hills, reſembles diftant thunder. This 
roar is his natural voice; his cry of anger being a dif- 
ferent growl, which 1s ſhort, broken, and reiterated. 
His cry of anger is alſo much louder, and more formi- 
dable. He then laſhes his ſides with his long tail, and 
his mane” ſeems to ſtand like briftles raund his head; 
the muſcles of his face are greatly agitated, and his 
huge-eye-brows cover a great part of his glaring eye- 
balls. It appears, however, Em various accounts, 
that the indignation of this animal is noble, his courage 
magnanimous, and his diſpoſition grateful. His cou- 
rage 1s tempered with mercy; and he has been known 
to ſpare the weaker animals, as if they were beneath his 
attention. | 

Fowling is 2 favorrite diverſion of the Arabs. They 
do not ſpring game with dogs, but ſhade themſelves 
with a piece of painted cloth, ſtretched upon two reeds, 
and walk thus covered through the ſeveral brakes and 
avenues, where they expect to. find game. In this 
painted cloth are ſeveral holes for the fowler to look 
through, in order to obſerve what paſſes before him. 
The ſportſman, on ſight of game, reſts his ſhade upon 
the ground, and directs the muzzle of his gun through 
one of the holes, and thus diſcharges it. 

We find very early in Arabia the women in high 
conſideratian, and poſſeſſing privileges hardly inferior 
to thoſe which they enjoy in the moſt enlightened coun- 
tries of co f They had a right, by the laws, to-the 
enjoyment of independent property by inheritance, by 
gift, by marriage ſettlement, or by any other mode 
of acquiſition, The wife had a regular dower, which 
the was to enjoy in full right, after the demiſe of her 
huſband; and a kind of ſtated allowance, which ſhe 


might diſpoſe of in her life time, or bequeath at her 


death, without his knowledge or conſent, 
Marriage ſettlements and portions given with daugh- 


ters or ſiſters appear to have been of great antiquity 


= So. M4 =O IT 2 


in Arabia; for long before Mohammed, or Mahome 

they had refined fo much upon them, that it bong 
common, where two men were obliged to give Ag 
fortunes with their neareſt relations, to evade pa 8 
by making a double marriage, one eſpouſing the 1 
ter or ſiſter of the other, or giving his daughter or iter 
in return. This practice, probably with the view of 
encouraging allrances among different tribes, or pre 

_ too much wealth from accumulating in parti. 


cular families, Mahomet declared to be illegal in the 


Alcoran. The ſeparate property which the wife enjoy. 


ed ſeems to have been the produce of ſuch preſents a; 


the bride received from her friends, or from her huſhang 
before marriage. Thoſe of the bridegroom had no 
fixed medium, being proportioned to his affection, to 
his fortune, and often to his oftentation : for it was cuſ. 
tomary to ſend thoſe preſents a day or two before the 
nuptials, with great pomp, from his houſe to the 
dwelling of the bride. 

At the celebration of the nuptial rites in the eaſt 
even upon ordinary occaſions, it was uſual to throw 
amongſt the populace, as the proceſſion moved along, 
money, ſweetmeats, &c. which the people catched in 
cloths. The bride, on the day of marriage, was con- 
ducted with great ceremony to her huſband's houſe; 
and, immediately on her arrival, ſhe made him a va- 
riety of preſents, eſpecially of houſehold furniture, 
with a ſpear and a tent. : 


SECTIION MV. 


Preſent State of the Sciences in Arabia. Feats of Sorcerers, 
Language. Commerce. 


HE. preſent ſtate of the ſciences in Arabia is at 2 
very low ebb. The Arabs afford now no monu- 
ment of genius, no productions of induſtry, that entitle 
them to any rank in the hiſtory of the human mind. 
Phyſic, philoſophy, aſtronomy, and the mathematics, 
for which they were once ſo famous, are ſo loſt to them, 
that ſcarcely the traces of them are remaining. We, 
however, muſt ſay, that the preſent Arabs have ſtrong 
intellects, and that nature has, in general, given them 
a genius; but application and inclination are both 
wanting to improve it. 

To remove a diſorder, they frequently uſe charms 
and incantations, or leave it to contend with nature, 
They pour hot freſh butter into ſimple and gun-ſhot 
wounds, and this remedy ſometimes — An ap- 
plication of the prickly pears, roaſted in aſhes, is good 
in ſuppurations. 

Tune is in theſe countries meaſured by hour-glaſles: 
and in ſome parts of Arabia Petræa they have calendars, 
that were left them by their anceſtors, which are rather 
curious, and in which the ſun's place, the ſemidiurnal 
and nocturnal arch, the length of the twilight, and the 
hours of prayer, are inſerted in their proper columns, 
and calculated to a moment. | 

They now know little of algebra, or numerical arith- 
metic ; though their anceſtors furniſhed us with the cha- 
racters of the one, and with the name at leaſt of the 
other: yet they have a way of reckoning, by putting 


their hands into each others ſleeves, and touching one 
another with a certain joint or finger ſo expreſſively, that 


without even moving their lips, they can conclude bar- 


gains or agreements. 

There are ſome wiſe men, however, amongſt them 
who, it you believe them, are fo ſkilled in figures, as 
to be able, by certain combinations of numbers, to form 
even the moſt wonderful calculations. 

Here too are ſome famous fire-caters and bens 
thumpers, who both pretend to ſorcery. The w_ 
put burning wadding, and ſuch fort of ſtuff, into t 
mouths; and the latter ſtrike their breaſts with any 
iron pins; and yet neither of them receive any dams 
from theſe aſtoniſhing feats. 5 

The language of theſe people is Arabeſk, 4 very © by 
rupt Arabic, The pure Arabic is only underſiooe 


A81A.] e 

jed natives on the ſea coaſts, and is 
hogs” 4 as well as uſed in places of 
tau f 


worſhip. ; ion of coffee may be eſtimated 
The Arabian r e bd My vheoknd 


ill five 
1 twelve me an companies take off a million 
weight. 1 CT Nook . and a half; the 


. the Suez 
_— be millions and a half; Indoſtan, the Mal- 


; and the Arabian colonies on the coaſt of Africa, 
2 . and the caravans a million. The coffee pur- 
$94 b the Europeans and caravans is the beſt that 
& be 3 And here we cannot omit to men- 
gon hat the roving Arabs raiſe a contribution on the 


caravans: thoſe which travel from Damar to Mecca 


rocure an uninterrupted journey for the conſideration 


o an hundred and fifty thouſand livres, to which the 
Grand Seignior is ſubjected. Peet 

Mocha is ſupplied by Abyſſinia with muſk, ſheep, 
elephants teeth, and ſlaves; by the eaſtern coaſt of 
Africa, with gold, amber, ivory, and flaves ; by the 
Perſian Gulph with corn and tobacco ; by Surat, with 
linens; by Pondicherry and Bombay with copper, lead 
and iron, carried thither from Europe ; and by Ma- 
{abar with rice, Fos and other articles. None of 
theſe branches of trade, however, thus carried on at 
Mocha, can be ſaid to be under the management of 
the natives; the warehouſes are occupied and regulated 
by the Banians of Surat or Guzaret. 

To the port of Iodda (which is ſituated near the 
centre of the Gulph of Arabia, about 20 leagues from 
Mecca, and where the Grand Seignior and the xeriff of 
Mecca ſhare the authority and revenues between them) 
Surat ſends annually three ſhips, laden with filks, cot- 
ton, linens, ſhawls, &c. 


SECTION V. 
Prevalence of impoſture and ſu- 


Religion of the Arabs. 
Deſcription of the 


perſtition. Tenets and ceremonies. 
pilgrimage to the temple of Mecce. 


WI. reſpect to the religion of the ancient A- 
rabs, ſome of them had more enlightened no- 
tions of the Deity than others; ſo that their worſhip 
was proportioned to their knowledge. 

The celebeated Dr. Wells obſerves, “ Chriſtianity 
was taught here by St. Paul and his diſciples ; ſo that 
It received the light of the goſpel very early ; but, in 
many parts it was much clouded, if not totally eclipſed 
long before the grand impoſtor Mahomet, their coun- 
tryman, made his appearance; and upon their being 
ſubdued by the Turks, they embraced his religion. 
But, in more ancient days, they were idolaters : hence 
Alexander the Great was induced to attempt the con- 
queſt of them, that he might be worſhipped by them 
as a deity ; for though great numbers had an exalted 
ing, yet many had other deities.” 

Many of the modern Arabs carry about with them a 
abs bp. of the Koran, which they place upon their 

reaſts, or ſew under their caps, to prevent faſcination; 
ſo addicted are they to ſuperſtition. 

They have a great veneration for the Marabbats, who 
we deemed ſaints, and are perſons of a rigid and au- 
ſtere life, continually employing themſelves either in 
counting over their beads, or elſe in prayer and medi- 
tation, | 

So infatuated were theſe people in favour of Maho- 
re that, on his death, they would not ſuffer the dead 
5 0 the impoſtor to be interred, till Abubeker, 
be Heling caliph, produced ſeveral paſſages from 
1 - oran, convincing the deluded multitude, that, ac- 

ording to the nature of things, Mahomet muſt be really 
and abſolutely dead. „ 
3 1 ente Points of religious practice 

alli the Koran are, prayer, giving of alms, 
8 and making a pilgrimage to Mecca. 


idea of one all-ruling omniſcient and omnipreſent Be- 


. 


— 
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which is enjoined in the fiftieth chapter of the koran. 
It is called Al Tayamon, denoting properly the action 
of tak ing any thing from the ſurface, as fine ſand from 
the ſurface of the earth; whence the parts of the body 
are ſometimes rubbed with fine ſand, inſtead of being 
waſhed with water. The words of the koran are, “ If 
ye be ſick, or on a journey; or if ye have touched 
women, and ye find no water, take fine clean ſand, and 
rub yourſelves therewith.” 

Beſides theſe purifying ceremonies, there is the ce- 
remony of circumciſion ; which, though not directly 
required in the koran, is yet held by the Mahometans 
to have been originally of Divine inſtitution, and is 
exerciſed on children as ſoon as they are able to pro- 
nounce the profeſſion of their faith. 

It is a maxim, too, with the muſſulmen, that as 
combing the hair, paring the nails, and plucking out 
the hairs of the arm-pits, are all points of en 
they are eſſentially neceſſary to internal purification; 
and theſe therefore are looked upon as indiſpenſible 
duties. 

Every ſtrict and conſcientious muſſulman performs 
public prayer five times a day, in conſequence of the 
Divine command pretended to have been given to Ma- 
homet for that purpoſe: this he does either in a moſque 
or in ſome other place that is clean, after a preſcribed 
form, and with a certain number of praiſes or ejacula- 
tions. 

The muſſulmen of Mecca, when in a moſque, muſt, 
when they pray, turn their faces towards the temple of 
Mecca. | 

The Mahometans do not attend divine ſervice in ele- 
gant apparel, but dreſs themſelves only with a becom- 
ing and conſiſtent decency ; and are, for the moſt part, 
predeſtinarians. 

Of the article of predeſtination the impoſtor Ma- 
homet made a very political uſe, eſpecially at the battle 
of Ohod, in which he was repulſed by the Coraiſchites. 
He calmed the minds of his party after their defeat, 
by repreſenting to them, that the time of every man's 
death is decreed and predetermined by God; and that, 
therefore, thoſe who fell in the battle of Ohod could 
not poſſibly have lived had they ſtaid at home: for the 
inevitable hour of their diſſolution was arrived. 

There is annually a moſt numerous and folemn pil- 
grimage of the Mahometans to the Masjad-Al-Haran, 
or Sacred Temple of Mecca ; which pilgrimage was 
inſtituted by Mahomet. | 

To this holy temple, in the ancient city of Mecca, 
a prodigious concourſe of people reſort. The temple 
ſtands in the center of the town, and hath a famous 
caaba, or ſquare ſtructure, peculiarly hallowed and ſet 
apart for worſhip: its door 1s of filver, and a golden 
ſpout carries off the water from the roof. It is 24 cu- 
bits in length, 23 in breadth, and 27 in heighth. On 

the north ſide, within a ſemicircular incloſure, is a ce- 
lebrated white ſtone, ſaid to be the ſepulchre of Iſh- 
mael, which reſerves the water that falls from the golden 
ſpout. The caaba has a double roof, ſupported within 
by octangular pillars, between which hang ſilver lamps: 
the outſide is covered with rich black damaſk, adorned 
with an embroidered band of gold, which is changed 
every year, being provided by the Grand Seignior. 

uſt without the incloſure, on the ſouth, north, and 
weſt ſides of the caaba, are three buildings, in which 
three particular ſects aſſemble to perform their devo- 


tions, 


in prodigious numbers, annually reſort, when there is a 
fair held for all ſorts of merchandize ; people, in crouds, 
from different nations, aſſembling, to the amount ge- 
nerally of not leſs than 20,000, at which time even the 
very vaults of moſques, and the caves of neighbour- 
ing mountains, are ſtored with rich commodities. 

It muſt be obſerved, that the holy temple is opened 
four times in the year; but it is at the. ſolemn feaſt gf 
the Bayram, or Faſter, when the greateſt multicude aſ- 


There is purification performed by rubbing, and 


ſemble, who purchaſe relics. of the old black damaſk 
LY 1 e covering, 


To this antique and celebrated edifice the pilgrims, 
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covering, previous to its being ſucceeded by a new one 
from the Grand Seignior. TY 
'The pilgrims bound to Mecca commonly wear a ſort 


of black cloak, which is faſtened about the neck with 


a long hoop, and hangs looſe behind. As ſoon as they 
have got into the city, they proceed to the holy tem- 
le 
* quick pace, to manifeſt their readineſs to fight 
ſor the true worſhip of God. 

From the mountain of Mina the prieſts deliver their 
pious harangues, and afterwards in the vale make freſh 
facrifices of ſheep, the fleſh of which is diſtributed 
among the poor. 

Thevenot aſſerts, that when he was in this part of the 
globe, upwards of 6060 perſons belonging to one ca- 
ravan died in the road between Cairo and Mecca, 7 
the hot winds, and other calamities ; and that the ef- 
ſes of ſuch as die devolve to the prieſts. ; 

As the northern Arabs owe ſubjection to the Turks, 

and are governed by baſhaws reſiding amongſt them, 
they receive conſiderable gratuitics from the Grand 
Seignior, for protecting the pilgrims from being plun- 
dered by their countrymen. 
Having had frequent occaſion to mention the arch 
impoſtor Mihomet, we ſhall now preſent our readers 
with an account of the life of that diſtingmſhed hypo- 
crite; which we ſhall conclude with the hiſtory of the 
caliphs his ſucceſſors; and then proceed to a deſcrip- 
tion of ſuch of the cities of Arabia as are worthy at- 
tention. 


SBC Th 


Memoirs of the Grand Impeſtir Mahomet, from his Birth 
to his Death. 


THAT ſingular character Mahomet, or Mahomed, 
as {tiled by the Arabians, was born at Mecca, in 
the ſixth century, in the reign of Juſtinian XI. emperor 
of Conſtantinople. Mahomet, though 1iliterate, and 
of mean birth, poſſeſſed 2 moſt ſhrewd underſtanding. 
He was left an orphan at about eight years of age, and 
Abuteleb, his uncle, took him under his care. Till 
the age of twenty he lived with his uncle, who was a 
factor, and afterwards entered into the ſervice of a 
wealthy merchant, who dying, Mahomet made his ad- 
dreſſes to Cadiga his widow, and married her. 

During the time he was in the ſervice of his uncle, 
Mahomet travelled into Syria, Paleſtine, and Egypt, 
where he made particular obſervations on the great va- 
riety of religious ſe&s, whoſe antipathy againſt each 
other ſeemed inveterate, at the ſame time that, in ma- 
ny points, the majority of them evidently concurred, 

He continued his commercial connections for ſome 
years with great ſucceſs after his marriage with Cadiga, 
but at the ſame time was forming a project of inſtituting 
a new ſyſtem of religion, more general than any which 
had hickerto been eſtabliſhed. 

As Mahomet well knew the genius of his country- 
men, he entertained the moſt ſanguine hopes of ſucceſs. 
He was aware that the Arabians were fond of novelty, 
and that they were addicted to illuſions and enthuſiaſm. 

He was powerfully aided in his grand deſign by Ser- 
gius, a monk, who, being of looſe morals, had relin- 
quiſhed his cloyſter and profeſſion, and was a ſervant 
under Cadiga, at the time that Mahomet married her. 
This monk was exceedingly well calculated, by his eru- 
dition, to ſupply the defects of bis illiterate maſter, 
When the latter had maturtly weighed the chief arti- 
cles of the worſhip he intended to eſtabliſh, he made a 
beginning in his own family; and, ſenſible that no re- 
liglon would be looked upon as true without ſome ſanc- 
tion, his firſt ſtep was to make his wife Cadiga believe, 
that he had an intimate correſpondence with heaven. 

In order to bring this about, he made an artful uſe of 
an infirmity to which he was ſubje&, viz. the epilepſy. 
Whenever he was attacked with fits, he uſed to caution 


Caq;ga not to form any erroneous. opinion of the con- 


vullive ſtate in which ſhe ſaw him; for that, ſo far from 


and walk round it ſeveral times, the three firſt in 
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being a calamity, it was a bleſſing from heaven: 
theſe fits were trances, into which he was miracul 
thrown by the Divine Being, and during which he 
ceived inſtructions from him; which inftru&tions he 
to make public to the ſons of men. 

His wife, either really believing, or affecting to b 
lieve, this curious ſtory, propagated a report that 5 
huſpand was inſpired; and the impoſtor living very ah 
ſtemiouſly, acquired a character for ſuperior ſzn4;r, 
throughout his neighbourhood. The vulgar implicit, 
believed that he really held converſe with the Almight, 
and they looked upon his epileptic fits as an inconteſſi. 

ble evidence of his inſpiration. In a little time Maho. 
met boldly declared himſelf a prophet ſent by God ;," 
to the world to teach his will, and to compel mankind 
to pay obedience to it. 

His diſciples rapidly increaſing, the magiſtrates of 
Mecca thought it highly expedient to exerciſe their au. 
thority on this occaſion, and ſignified a deſign of bring. 
ing Mahomet before them. The latter, however, be. 
ing ſoon apprized of their intention, made his eſcape 
in the night, accompanied by many of his deluded peg. 
ple, to whom he made very eloquent and pathetic ha. 
rangues, touching the obſtacles raiſed by the wiles of 
Satan, to the propagation of thoſe tenets that had been 
revealed to him. 

The ignorant people, captivated with the force of 
his language, devoted themſelves entirely to his will, 
with offers of ſacrificing their all in defence of him and 
his doctrine. 

Mahomet, therefore, finding himſelf very formida. 
ble, and ſecure in the attachment of the ſoldiery as well 
as others, meditated an attack upon Mecca. Hs fol- 
lowers approved of his deſign, and accordingly he {nt 
forth a conſiderable force under the command of one 
Hamza, an uncle of his, and whom he thought worthy 
of his confidence, in conſideration of the zeal the latter 
had ſhewn for his doctrine. Hamza, who, to the 
blindeſt zeal, joined the moſt conſummate natural bra- 
very, marched at the head of a numerous body, and 
laid ſiege to Mecca, but was repulſed with conſiderab.. 
loſs. | | 

T his repulſe, however, was ſo far from diſconcerting 
the beſiegers, that it ſpurred them on to the reſolution 
of a ſecond attack. They improved themſelves in the 
military art with the utmoſt aſſiduity. 

They began their march for Mecca a ſecond time, 
and on their road fell in with a caravan of Coraiſchites, 
whom they furiouſly attacked, defeated, plundered, 
and killed thoſe who refuſed to embrace the doctrine oi 
their leader, who then proceeded on to Mecca, and 
forced that city to furrender. But he was afterwards 
defeated at the battle of Ohod, 

Abu Sofian, his implacable enemy, having put him- 
ſelf at the head of the Coraiſchites, cauſed his troops 
to advance towards Medina, and poſſeſſed himfcit of 
Mount Ohod, diſtant about four miles from that city. 
Mahomet made a moſt furious attack upon him, to 
drive him from his poſt, and, in the beginning of the 
action, obtained ſome ſmall advantage; but being 
wounded, was obliged to quit the field. FHis follower 
finding their leader had deſerted them, were ſtruck 
with a general panic, and a terrible ſlaughter enſuec ; 
the victors perpetrating the moſt horrid cruelties on te 
vanquiſhed, Mahomet, however, had recourſe to his 
deluſive arts to ſilence the complaints of his infatuatec 
adherents, who reaſſuming their arms, obtained ir pof- 
rant conqueſts over their opponents, ſo that the IP.. 
tor, encouraged thereby, turned his force againſt 1 
Jews, ſeized ſeveral of their towns, and, amonght 
others, Kaibar, one of the ſtrongeſt ; but after chat, 
had like to have met with his death. Having.taken UP 


that 
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re- 
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his lodgings at the houſe of one of the principal cit)- 


zens, whoſe name was Hareth, among other things ; 
poiſoned ſhoulder of mutton was ſerved up at table, 0 


K 


which he eat, and was ſoon taken ill. Proper remedics 
were, however, applied, and his life preſerved, though 
the poiſon was never totally eradicated, Who com” 
mitted this atrocious offence nobody chen knew. Ho- 


ASIA. I 
ever, after his death 
daughter 


nciple, 
= the po 


ies had been applied, he, at intervals, 
2 gy — This, — did not prevent 
Men from purſuing the victory of his arms, He 
marched againſt the Greeks, and lighted up the firſt 
ſpark of that fatal war which his followers ſo rigorouſly 
— on for ſeveral centuries. 

Mahomet delegated the command of this war to an 
intrepid general, named Kaled Walid, who, after a 
repulſe at firſt from the enemy, attended with the loſs 
of moſt of his officers, had recourſe to the arts of his 
maſter, and thereby inſpired his men with ſuch an en- 
thuſiaſtic ardour, that they fell furiouſly upon the ene- 
my, and obtained a complete victory. — 

After the above battle Mahomet went in pilgrimage 
to Mecca, attended by a vaſt concourſe of Muſſulmen. 
The pomp and magnificence he diſplayed in his journey, 
and the ſurreptitious ſhew of religion with which he 
viſited the Caaba, made a great impreſſion on the inha- 
bitants of Mecca, and eſpecially the Coraiſchites, num- 
bers of whom embraced his religion. The example of 
theſe, however, did not ſeduce the reſt of the Coraiſ- 
chite tribes. ' They, on the contrary, broke the truce 
that had been made, and gave Mahomet battle, but 
were totally defeated ; and ſuch as did not, in conſe- 

uence of this defeat, embrace his religion, were maſ- 
ited on the ſpot. 7 

Mahomet then cauſed himſelf to be acknowledged 
- ſovereign of Mecca: and the beginning of the year 701. 
lowing, which was the eighth of the Hegira, ſome few 
ſcattered difidents, who had eſcaped the ſword of the 
tyrant, contrived, with great judgement and diligence, 
to form a conſiderable party, and, as ſoon as they found 
themſelves ſufficiently formidable, took the field, ra- 


vaging many of thoſe parts that had ſubmitted to his; 


Wer. 


and marched to give them battle. 
bloody engagement enſued, at a place called Honaim, 
in which the troops of Mahomet, though ſuperior in 
number to the enemy, were vigorouſly repulſed; upon 
which, flying to the yielding ranks, and re-animatin 
them with his perſonal courage, he rallied them, — 
obtained a moſt deciſive victory. * 

Mahomet then cauſed himſelf to be acknowledged 
ſovereign of all Arabia. He deſtroyed all the idols 
and monuments of paganiſm, and ſuffered no other re- 
ligion to be profeſſed but his own. 

He now made a ſecond pilgrimage to Mecca, conſi- 
derably more ſolemn and magnificent than the firſt, and 
performed all the ceremonies with great appearance of 
devotion, He erected courts of juſtice, appointed 
proper officers, aud conſtituted a pontiff or high prieſt, 
He no longer appeared the dreadful conqueror, but the 
mild legiſlator, and the Arabians were ſoon reconciled 
to _ Bemme | 

ahomet took a proper advantage of this general 
tranquillity, eee his 1 and Ne 


them himſelf; and the good policy of ſuch precaution. 


dag ſoon apparent: for the Greeks, who ill brooked 
tne diſgrace they had ſuffered, reſolved on revenge, and 
advanced to Balka, a city on 
*nomet, at the head of 30,000 men, went to meet 
wen . but the Greeks, alarmed at ſo numerous an ar- 
ö 1 ought proper to retreat; and the impoſtor ſpent 
Be remainder of the year, which was the 1oth of the 
e. in 29 the ſeveral laws he had made for 
government of the ſtate. He then made his third 
2 3 pilgrimage to Mecca, which far exceeded the 
ae! mer in pomp and magnificence. Some of the 
conſiderable perſons in Arabia accompanied him; 


and his wives (for he had | 
him in lately Ba 2ad more than one) allo attended 


No. 20, 


borne by camels, 


The tyrant, enraged 'at the inſolence of this pre- | 
ſumptuous faction, put himſelf at the head of his forces; 
Accordingly a 


the frontiers of Syria. 
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hog ge was 12 great prophet he pretended 

iſon could have no effect on him. 

part of the poiſon lurking in his body, notwithſtand- 
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To inſpire the people with the moſt awful veneration 
for his doctrine, and at the ſame time ta eyince to them 
that he was the ſupreme head as well in ſpirituals as 
temporals, he now performed the office of prone him- 
ſelf; preached in = temple, and concluded his ha- 
rangue with the propoſition of new regulations, which 
he afterwards publiſhed, touching the rites and cere- 
monies of the newly eſtabliſhed religion. 

He cauſed ſeveral camels to be flain, and offered as 
ſacrifices, which feſtival was concluded by a general 
farewel that he took of the people. He now found his 
health much on the decline, The poiſon that he had 
ſwallowed ſome years before operated with greater 
violence than ever, He perceived that his diſſolution 
was not far off, | * 

On his return to Medina, his illneſs conſiderably in- 
crealing, he repaired to the houſe of Aiſka, who was 
his favourite wife, and there. died at the age of ſixty- 
three. He was buried at Medina; fo that the opinion 


which ſome have maintained, that his body was placed 
in a ſepulchre at Mecca, is entirely erroneous, 


Mahomet, with the advantage of an engaging coun- 


tenance, and well proportioned figure, poſſeſſed a moſt 


comprehenſive genius, and a firmneſs of ſoul ever. ca- 
pable of combating the greateſt difficulties, Stedfaſt 
and reſolute in the purſuit of the moſt amazing projects, 
he was poſſeſſed of the means of procuring ſucceſs, His 
deep penetration, his excellent judgement, his never- 
failing courage, his unwearied perleyerance, and re- 
fined ſagacity, ſupported and directed him to a ſtate of 
proſperity and triumph, in almoſt every, thing he under- 
took. He made no ſcruple of acknowledging that he 
had not received any education, though principal au- 
thor of the Koran. He was, however, one of the 
fineſt and moſt eloquent ſpeakers in the whole country, 
He had not only a very good memory and lively con- 
ception, but was of a chearful and even temper, He 
could ſuit himſelf to all times, circumſtances, and dif. 
poſitions. He was as familiar with the nobility, as he 
was popular with the commonalty, and could lend an 
ear of real (or affected) commiſeration to the ſupplica- 


| tions of the diſtreſſed, 


It may not be unworthy of remark here, that after 
the deciſive battle of Honaim, when Mahomet made a 
ſecond pilgrimage to Mecca, a poet, who had ſeverely 


lampooned him, ſolicited the honour of being intro- 


duced to him, that he might repeat ſome yerles he had 


written. in his praiſe; for the face of things was now 


conſiderably changed. The conqueror could not forget 
the ſeverity with which he had been treated by the poet; 


to ſhew reſentment, however, would have been a de- 


gradation of dignity ; he therefore granted him per- 
miſſion to approach, The poet came trembling to his 
new ſovereign, and on his knees imploring forgiveneſs 
for the raſh freedom he had taken in his ſatires, began 
to pronounce his verſes, being encouraged thereto by 
the mildneſs and complacency that ſat on his counte- 
nance, The verſes were ſo maſterly, ſo graceful, pa- 
thetic, eulogical, and elegant, that Mahomet not only 
moſt freely and readily pardoned him, but preſented 
him with a rich mantle from off his own back, and 
which he himſelf placed on the back of the poet. Sq 
ſingular and diſtinguiſhed an honour immortalized Caab, 
(for ſuch was the. poet's name,) who wore it till his 
death, with all the exulting pride and ambition natural 
to a human being on ſo remarkable, ſo memorable, and 
ſo great an Fats | 
As Mahomet died without male iſſue, and had not 
nominated any ſucceſſor, different parties roſe, claim- 
ing an excluſive right of appointing one. Abubeker, 
however, who had always been the friend of peace and 
good order, propoſed two perſons, Omar and Abou- 
Obeid, for their choice of one of them: but this pro- 
poſition created $111 greater diviſions, and the election 
remained undetermined, till Omar, to the aſtoniſhment 


of every perſon preſent, addreſſed himſelf to Abubeker; 
and kiſſing his hand, deſired that he (Abubeker) would 


aſſume the ſovereignty himſelf, The latter was ac- 
H h h cordingly 
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cordingly choſen amidſt the acclamations of the aſſem- 
bly : but he refuſed, from an inviolable veneration to 
the memory of his late maſtcr, to take on him the title 
of ſovereign, chuſing that of Caliph, ſignifying ſucceſſor, 
which was afterwards the title of all who reigned over 
the Arabs. 
Abubeker reigned only two years, during which 
time he made himſelf maſter of part of Syria. 
On the death of Abubeker, Omar was elected caliph 
without oppoſition, having been nominated by his pre- 
dece ſſor. 
Syria, and marching his army into Egypt, reduced that 
country. He loſt his life by affaſſination, the particu- 
lars of which are as follow. A native of Perſia, named 
Firouz, refuſing to embrace Mahometaniſm, a tax was 
levied upon him ; upon which he raade his complaints 
to the caliph, ſoliciting that the tax might be taken off, 
or at leaſt retrenched, as he was incapable of paying it. 
« What trade doyou follow?“ ſaid Omar. The man 
replied that he had three, © Very well (added the ca- 
liph) then you are taxed very moderately.” Firouz, 
however, who poſſeſſed a moſt wicked vindictive ſoul, 
entered the moſque a few days afterwards while the caliph 
was there, and took an opportunity of ſtabbing him in 
three different parts of his body with a knife. Inſtantly 
the wretch was ſurrounded ; but he defended himſelf. 
with the bloody inſtrument, and ſtabbed thirteen 
others, ſeven of whom died in a few hours. Freſh ef- 
forts, however, were made to ſecure him; and the aſ- 
ſaſſin at length diſcovering he ſhould be overpowercd, 
plunged the knife into his own bowels and expired. 


On the death of Omar, Othman ſucceeded to the ca- 


Itphſhip. He was alſo aſſaſſinated, as was likewiſe his 
ſucceſſor Hali, who left two ſons, on the eldeſt of 
whom the Arabians beſtowed the crown. 

Haſſan, ſon and ſucceſſor of Hali, after a reign of on- 
Iy about ſix months, abdicated his throne in 3 of 
Moawiyah, who was the firſt of the dynaſty of the Om- 
miyans, ſo called from Ommiyah, the head of that 
prince's family. As ſoon as this prince was firmly ſeated 
on the throne, he adopted meafures to render the dig- 
nity of caliph hereditary, which had been before elec- 
tive, and ſucceeded in his deſign. His crown deſ- 
cended to his fon, and afterwards to the reſt of his poſ- 
terity, | 

That dynaſty of princes maintained themſelves with 
great glory for fourteen ſucceſſions. The houſe of 
Ommiyah, however, was deſtroyed by the Abbaſſians, 
princes ſo denominated from their being deſcended from 
Abbas, uncle of Mahomet. They took up arms againſt 
the Ommiyans, under pretence of revenging the death 
of Hali, whom, they alledged, had been murdered by 
them, and Abul Abbas was accordingly proclaimed 
caliph. | 

Abdallah, uncle of Abul Abbas, cauſed an act of 
grace to be publiſhed, in the caliph's name, for all the 
Ommiyans who ſhould appear bakre him, and take the 
oaths of allegiance to the new caliph. A day was fixed 
for the meeting of the chiefs or princes, and Abdallah 
attended them; but while he was preparing to tender 
the oaths, a party of ſoldiers, appointed for the pur- 
pole, drew up behind them, and deſtroyed them all on 
the ſpot, except one, who eſcaped, and fled to Spain. 
Immediately after this barbarous deed, the ſoldiers put 
to the ſword a great number of Muſſulmen, known to 
be devoted to the houſe of Ommiyah: and Abdallah 
having put an end to the ſlaughter, completed his 
bloody tranfactions with a moſt horrid entertainment. 

The above infernal monſter cauſetl the bodies of the 
Ommiyans, who had been laughtered by the ſoldiers, to 
be placed cloſe to one another, and covered with boards, 
over which he ordered carpets to be laid; and upon 
this flooring, formed by dead carcaſes, he gave a ſump- 
tuous feaſt to the officers of the army. Perhaps 
(faid he) all of them may not be quite dead: in that 
caſe we ſhall have the happineſs to hear them groan.” 

Such was the beginning of the reign of Abul Abbas, 

who, however, did not enjoy the throne long; for he 


This monarch completed the conqueſt of 


was ſeized with the ſmall pox, died at the age of eiph 
teen, and was ſucceeded by his brother, Abul Gia a) 
ſurnamed Almanxor, of Victorious. : 

AJlmanzor built the city of Bagdad, which was the 
capital of the empire till the race of Abbas became cx. 
tintt; on which account the Abbaſſians have been com- 
monly called caliphs of Syria- 

The Abbafſians; who ſtiled themſelves the true chit. 
dren of the houſe of Mahomet, poſſeſſed the diadem 
for more than 5oo years, under 37 princes. During 
their reigns, part of their empire was at feveral tim es 
granted away; and the territories thus diſmembered 
were erected into as many dynaſties. Of theſe were the 
Thaherians, and the Soffarides, who reigned in Perſia 
Tranſoxtana, and Furkeſtan : as alſo the Tholanides 
and Aſchidians, who ruled Egypt under the title of the 
ſultans ; though at the ſame time they acknowledged 
the ſupremacy of the caliph of Bagdad. The Aſchidiang 
were ſucceeded by the Fatimites, who, pretending to 
be the true and rightful ſucceſſors of Mahomet, as def. 
cended from Hah by Fatima, aſſumed the title of caliph 
in Egypt. 

After the extinction of the Fatimites, a new dynaſty 
aroſe, called Gengiſkanians, from Gengiſkan, their 
founder. This prince, who became highly renowned 
on account of the rapidity of his exploits, put himſelf 
at the head of an army of Moguls and Tartars, and 
ſoon conquered an immenſe track of land. His ſucceſ- 
ſors, who inherited his bravery, as well as his antipathy 
to Muſſulmen, added to their crown almoſt all the ſtates 
which had been ſeized by the princes of the other dy- 
naſties, and at length made themſelves maſters. of 
Bagdad, maſſacred the caliph and his children, and, by 
their deaths, put a final end to the illuſtrious houſe of 
Abbas, which had ſar on the throne. for upwards of 500 
| years. At this period the hiſtory of the caliphs pro- 
| perly concludes; for we cannot include, among che ca- 
liphs, Ahmed, who was three years afterwards pro- 
claimed caliph by the Mamalukes of Egypt, under the 
name of Moſtanzer Billah. They called him the fon 
of Daher Ben Naſſer, the Abaſſian; and Bibars, who 


| was then ſultan of the Mamalukes, cauſed him to be 


recognized in Egypt; ſo that a ſecond dynaſty of Ab- 
baſſians was ſormed, if the name of dynaſty can be al- 
| lowed to a race of princes who were only looked upon 
merely as the heads of the church. This pretended 
dynaſty ſubſiſted till the end of the reign of the Mana- 
lukes, in the 923d year of the Hegira, and 1517th of 
the Chriſtian æra; when Selim the Firſt, emperor of the 
Ottoman Turks, annexed all Egypt to his empire. 


SEC: T:L ON I. 


Deſcription of the chief Cities of Arabia, and of the Meſque 
and Tomb of Mahomet in Medina. 


ECCA, the capital of Arabia, and birth-place of 
Mahomet, is ſituated in a valley, and ſurround- 

ed by mountains, from whence the ſtone of which it is 
built was taken. It is about two miles in length, and 
a mile broad. The temple is in the middle of the town, 
and is called Masjad Al Haram, or, The Sacred Temple. 
The houfes here make no great 3 2 nor is it a place 


of any ſtrength, not having any kind of fortifications. 


The principal ſupport of the city is the great concourſe 


of pilgrims who come hither. The xerit of Mecca ge- 
nerally reſides at his caſtle of Marbaa, about three miles 
diſtant : his troops are entirely infantry, called Al 
Harrabah. There are ſcarce any ſprings in or about 
this city, except the Zemzem, the waters of which can- 


of it; ſo that the inhabitants are forced to uſe rain Wa- 
ter catched in ciſterns. Many attempts have been made 
to convey water to the city by means of aqueducts, but 
have all proved ineffectual. Kia” 

' Mocha is a large, populous trading city and ſea- Polt 


# ſituated at the entrance of the Red Sea. It _— 


N 


not be drank for any continuance, being rather brack- 
iſh, and cauſing eruptions in thoſe who drink too freely 


ASIA]. 


inhabitants, | 
andy of Jews ; but theſe are obliged to 


The city, which 1s ſurrounded by 
and ſeveral towers, ſome of 


| and garriſoned by ſoldiers. 
me preg 1 nh ae houles dull of brick 
The e of two ſtories, with terraces on the 
= 8 ſhops are judiciouſly built for trade, and 
un with all ſorts of commodities, Here arrives an- 
— the great ſhip Manſouri, ſent by the Grand Seig- 
= laden with the richeſt merchandizes, and carrying 
bai ices, ſilks, calicoes, and other valuable articles. 
8 alſo arrive here yearly from Turkey and Egypt. 
The port of Mocha is formed by two flips of land, on 
each point of which is a fortreſs, at the diſtance of about 
three miles from each other. A conſiderable branch 
of commerce of this city is coffee, which is cultivated 
at Betel-fagui, in the territory of Venen. Mocha was 
no more than a mean village of fiſhermen, till the king 
of Yenen drove the Turks from Aden, and removed 1ts 
trade principally to the above-mentioned city. 

Aden is a large and populous city, containing about 
6000 inhabitants, and was a place of prodigious reſort 
till its trade was chiefly removed to Mocha. It is ſitua- 
ted between the Perſian Gulph and the Red Sea. Aden 
js ſo called, according to the Arabians, from its foun- 
der Aden, the ſon of Saba, and grandſon of Abraham. 
It is ſurrounded by mountains, the ſummits of which 
are fortified with cannon, and from which an aqueduct 
conveys water into a capacious reſervoir, about half a 
mile from the city. I here are many handſome houſes, 
with terraces on their tops, in Aden; and the place is 
well ſecured by its advantageous ſituation, and proper 
fortifications. The Turks became maſters of this city 
through treachery, in 1538, and, with their uſual cru- 
elty, hung up the prince of it. They committed fur- 
ther acts ofinhumanity, till the prince of Venen extir- 

ated them, 

: Medina, which is about fifty miles from the Red Sea, 
is ſituated in a plain, and ſurrounded by a wall of brick. 
Here are the moſque and tomb of Mahomer. 
moſque is ſupported by 400 pillars, and ſupplied with 
300 filver lamps, which are kept continually burning. 
_ the tomb of Mahomet is alſo the tomb of Abu- 
beker. 

Medina has ſeveral other grand moſques, but that of 
Mahomet is ſtiled the Moſt Holy. The houſes are in 
general low; and this city contains about 1200 families, 

Mahomet's tomb, which is in one of the angles of the 
magnificent moſque, is of fine white marble, covered 
with a grand cupola. The roof of the moſque itſelf is 
a kind of tower, covered with plates of ſilver; and on 
" m_ is thrown a rich gold cloth. The inſide of 

e tomb is enriched with precious ſtones, of great ſize 
and beauty. Over the oor of the coffin Gs golden 
crelcent, ſo curiouſly wrought, and adorned with ſuch 
precious ſtones, that its value is immenſe. The coffin 
15 covered by a rich pall of gold and filver tiſſue, over 
= , : copy bd the ſame. Both are annually ſent 

in the bathaw of Egypt, by order of the Grand Seig- 
nor, with the greateſt A Aer oh Fo on the bk 
— a camel; which animal derives a kind of ſanctity 
— bo and is never afterwards uſed in any ſort of 


about 


2 the ſuburbs. 


a wall, has four gates, 


SECTION un. 
Deſcription of the venerable Ruins of Palmyra. 


A* Palmyra is ſituated in a dreary deſart, quite from 
* any common road, and beyond the Grand Seig- 
eaſt Py mon, there is no part of a tour through the 
Fook 0 difficult as a journey to it. An enquiry, how- 
1 into the ruins of this place, was reſolved on by 
c © Ds Mr. Dawkins, who was ſoon joined by 
bak 8 and Mr. Bouverie, the latter of whom died 
3 e deſign was carried into execution. 
perſon who had engaged in this peculiar under- 


moſtly Mahometans ; and here | 


The 


The 


nnn 


| 
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taking, was an Italian of experienced ſkill in architec- 
ture and drawing. The rendezvous of this ſcientific 
ſociety was at Rome, where they ſpent a winter in ſtu- 


dying the ancient hiſtory and geography of the places 


they intended to viſit. 

As ſoon as they had embarked for this. expedition, 
they made fail for the Archipelago, and viſited every 
thing worthy their obſervation there, as well as in parts 
of Greece, Europe, the coaſts of the Helleſpont, Pro- 
pontis, &c. up to the Black Sea; as alſo the inland 
parts of Aſia Minor, Syria, Phoenicia, Paleſtine, and 
Egypt. They copied every inſcription they met with, 
and bought up all the Syrian, Greek, and Arabic ma- 
nuſcripts they could poſſibly get. 

The chief deſign of Mr. Dawkins in his tour, was 
to compile an hiſtory of the three Greek orders of ar- 
chitecture, at leaſt with reſpe& to the changes, from 
the days of Pericles to thoſe of Diocleſian. With this 
view no difficulties whatever could deter our adventu- 
rers from proſecuting their truly laudable plan. In the 
courſe of their peregrinations, during which they in- 
ſpected every piece of antique architecture, they viſited 
Damaſcus by the way of mount Libanus, over which 
they croſſed, and were here informed, that neither the 
name or power of the baſhaw of Damaſcus. could be 
any ſecurity to them, Palmyra being entirely out of. 
his juriſdiction, and under that of an aga, who reſided 
at Haſſia, a village on the great caravan road from Da- 
maſcus to Aleppo, and from which the Orontes is- but 
at a ſhort diſtance. 

They went to Haſſia, and were moſt kindly received 
by the aga, who expreſſed great ſurpriſe at the journey 
they had undertaken, and gave them an eſcort of his 
beſt Arab horſemen, properly armed, who, in a few 
hours, conducted them to Sudud, travelling through 
a deſart warming with antelopes. 

Sudud 1s a miſerable villa, conſiſting of huts built 
only with mud hardened by the ſun. The inhabitants 
are Maronite Chriſtians, who juſt cultivate as much 
land as they have occaſion for, and make tolerable red 
wine. 

They dined at this village, and bought ſome Greek 
manuſcripts of a prieſt. From hence they proceeded 
to a Turkiſh village called Howarcen, a mean place, 
but which, it was preſumed, had been once a ſituation 
of ſome conſequence ; there being in it a ſquare tower 
with projecting battlements, and two mouldering 
churches, in the walls of which were ſeveral Corinthian 
capitals, as well as large Attic baſes of white marble. 

From thence they bent their courſe for Carieteen, a 
village, in which were ſome few broken columns, and 
Corinthian marble capitals, with two imperfect Greek 
inſcriptions. Here they reſted beſt part of the ſecond 
day, to collect their people, and give their cattle reſt: 
for in this part of the deſart they may eaſily be loſt, 
there not being any ſettled ſtages; likewiſe there is not 
any water. 

All the caravans had now time to come up, with 
whom this kept company, and travelled two days with- 
out either reſt or water. | 

The company were now about 200 perſons in num- 
ber, with their camels, mules, aſſes, &c. and the chief 
guide told the travellers, that as they were now in the 


moſt dangerous part of the way, it was requiſite they 


ſhould put themſelves entirely under his direction; in 
conſequence of which, the ſervants, with the baggage, 
were ordered to fall back to the rear, there to remain 
protected by the Arab eſcort, from which two or three 
horſemen, who rode Tartar faſhion, with very ſhort 
ſtirrups, were diſpatched for diſcovery, to every emi- 
nence in ſight. The road was north by eaſt, through 
a flat ſandy plain, about ten miles broad ; nor was there 
a ſingle tree or drop of water to be ſeen, - 
When night came on in this gloomy place, the Arabs 
diſmounted from their horſes, and ſeating themſelves 
in a circle, ſmoaked their pipes, and drank coffee. 
At midnight the caravan halted two hours to refreſh ; 
and on the fourteenth of March at noon it arrived at the 
end 
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end of the plain, where ſome hills appeared; and here 


a valley was ſoon ſeen, in which was a ruinated aque- 
duct that once conveyed water to Palmyra; the ſepul- 
chres of the antient inhabitants of which city lie thick 
both on the right and left, being ſquare towers of con- 
ſiderable height: and ſoon after having paſſed them, a 
ſudden opening among the hills exhibits a prodigious 
number of grand ruins of white marble, and beyond 
them a flat waſte, extending quite to the Euphrates. 

No proſpect can be conceived more romantic, more 
ſtriking, more melancholy, or more grand. Here are 
innumerable piles of Corinthian pillars, without any 
intervening building, or wall of the leaſt ſolidity. _ 

In this venerable, this ſolemn, ſplendid, romantic 
ſituation, our virtuoſi ſtaid fifteen days; during which 
time the Arab inhabitants entertained them in their huts 
with mutton and goats fleſh. 

© The walls of 
Mr. Wood) were flanked with ſquare towers in many 
parts, particularly on the ſouth-eaſt, but nothing of 
them exiſts; and, from the beſt computation I could 
make, I imagine their circuit could not have been leis 
than three Engliſh miles, provided they include the 
great temple. But as Palmyra muſt, when in its flou- 
riſhing ſtate, have been much more than three miles 


round, it is not improbable that the old city covered a 


neighbouring piece of ground, the circumference of 
which is ten miles, and in every ſpot of which, the A- 
rabs ſay, ruins are turned up by digging. This is a 
ſtill more reaſonable ſuppoſition, when we remember 
that ſuch fragments of antiquity as are found upon tlie 
three miles compaſs, juſt mentioned, could have be- 
longed only to magnificent ſepulchres and public edi- 
fices of the grandeſt kind ; the moſt evident proofs that 
can be of an extenſive city, Perhaps the walls, juſt 
now ſpoken of, incloſed only that part of Palmyra 
which its public buildings occupied in its moſt proſ- 
erous ſtate; and were Ertified; if not erected, by Ju- 
ſtinian, who, according to Procopius, judged this a 
proper place to ſtop the furious progreſs of the Sara- 
cens. By ſo cloſely inſpecting this wall, it appears that 
two or three of the flanking towers on the north-eaſt 
were formerly ſepulchral monuments; and this is ſome 
roof that the walls were poſterior to the monuments, 
and the work of a Chriſtian zra ; for the pagan reli- 
gion would have condemned the metamorphoſe as pro- 
B beſides, the Greeks and Romans always buried 
without the walls of their reſpective cities; and the 
ſarne-cuſtom was religiouſly obſerved all over the Eaſt.” 
Northweſt of the ruins of Palmyra, on the ſummit 
of a rocky hill ſtands an antique caſtle, the aſcent to 
which is very ſteep and rugged : it is a mean ſtructure, 
not ſo old as the time of Juſtinian. It hath a ditch 
round it, which cannot be paſſed without ſome difficulty, 
the draw-bridge being broken down. There is one 
building here, the remains of which are truly grand ; 
and this, according to the opinion of Mr. Wood, was 
the Temple of the Sun, which being much injured by 
th Roman' ſoldiers, when Aurelian took the place, that 
e peror ordered, for the purpoſe of repairing it, three 
ounds weight of gold, taken from the trea- 


ſures of Zenobia; and one thouſand eight hundred 


pounds weight of filver, levied upon the people; be- 


fides the jewels of the crown. The height and ſoli- 
dity of the walls of its court tempted the Turks to 


convert it into a place of ſtrength, and then on the 


north-eaſt and ſouth they ſtopped up the windows, duz 
a ditch to the weſt, and demoliſhed the portico 'of the 
rand entrance; . its place a ſquare tower 
To the. eaſt and ſouth of this tem- 
ple are ſome plantations of olives, and ſome ſmall fields 
of corn, ſurrounded by mud walls, and watered by 
two ſtreams, which, though hot and ſulphurous, are b 
the inhabitants deemed very wholeſome. 0 


ſtreams riſes weſt of the rains, in a grotto nearly high | 
enough to admit of a man's ſtanding upright; the bot- | 
tom is a baſon of clear water, about two Ker deep, and | 
the place, on account of the heats being confined, is 


this ancient and ſtupendous city (ſays 


4 


One of theſe 


| 
| 


\ 


| 
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uſed as a bath. By an old inſcription found here 
an altar ſacred to Jupiter, we learn that this ſtream M 
much eſteemed while Palmyra flouriſhed, and wa; on 
der the care of certain os elected thereto by oh 
In the deſart, three or four miles ſouth-eaſt of Pj 
myra, lies the Valley of Salt, whence Damaſcus wy 
the neighbouring towns are ſupplied with that "a 
modity. In this place David is ſuppoſed to have * 
the Syrians, as mentioned in 2 Sam. viii, 1g. Th, 
ground is impregnated with ſalt to a very confiderahl, 
depth ; and here they have a method of hollowing tle 


ground to about a foot deep, and from the rain Water 


that lodges in it a fine white ſalt is gathered. 


We have but little information from hiſtory,” fh, 
Mr. Wood, © of either Balbec or Palmyra: the COT 
ledge. we have is chiefly from inſcriptions. Docs not 
this defect convey. inſtruction, and convince us of the 
inſtability of human grandeur ? The fate of theſe tw 
cities differs from: every other; we have no teſtimonies 
of what they were, but their own noble fragments ,” 
which are deſcribed in the following manner by another 
author: 

* Palmyra, in the deſarts of Arabia, or, as by the 
Scripture ſtiled, Tadmor in the Wilderneſs, is a mof 
awful ſpectacle. As you approach, the firſt object that 
preſents itſelf is a ruinated caſtle, on the north fide of 
the city. From it you deſcry Tadmor, incloſed on 
three ſides by long ridges of mountains; and to the 
ſouthward is a vaſt plain extending far beyond the ſight, 
The city muſt have been of large extent, from the 
ſpace now taken up by its ruins ; among which live 
about thirty or forty miſerable families, in huts of dirt, 
within a ſpacious court which once encloſed a magri- 
ficent temple. This court has a ſtately high wall of 
large ſquare ſtones, adorned by palaſters both within 
and without; there are about ſixty on each ſide. The 
beautiful cornices have been beaten down by,the Turks. 
Towards the centre are the remains of a caſtle, ſhroud- 
ing the fragments of a temple of exquiſite beauty, as 


appears by what is ſtill ſtanding of its entrance, viz. 


two ſtones thirty-five feet long, carved with vines and 
cluſters of grapes. In the great court are the remains 
of two rows of very noble marble pillars thirty-leven 
feet high, with capitals finely carved, and the cornices 
muſt have been of equal elegance; fifty-eight of theſe 
pillars are entire; there muſt have been many more, 
as it appears they went quite round the court, ſupport- 
ing a moſt ſpacious double piazza. The walks on de 
welt fide of this piazza, which face the front of the 
temple, ſeem to have been grand and ſpacious ; and at 
each end are two niches for ſtatues at length, with pe- 
deſtals, borders, ſupporters, canopies, &c. carved with 
inimitable art. The ſpace within this once beautiful 
incloſure is (or rather was) encompaſſed by another 
row of pillars of a different order, fifty feet high, lix- 
teen of which are yet ſtanding. The temple was 
ninety feet long, and about forty broad : its grand en- 
trance on the weſt appears, by what remains of it, tb 
have been the moſt magnificent in the world. Over ? 
door-way in the remaining walls you trace 4 ſprea! 
eagle, as at Balbec; and here are the fragments 0 
Cupids, as well as of eagles, moſt finely imitating n. 
ture, on large ſtones mouldering on the earth. Nothing 
of the temple ſtands but the walls, the window-plact 
of which are narrow at top, but richly adorned vi 
ſculpture. In the middle is a cupola, all one a0 
piece. Leaving this court and temple, your ce, my 
ſaluted with a great number of pillars of marble 3 
tered for near a mile. To the north you have 4 ſtat y 
obeliſk before you, conſiſting of ſeven large ones i 
ſides its capital, grandly ſculptured: it is more 94 
fifty fee: high, and is twelve feet and a half in cif org g 
ference juſt above the pedeſtal; and it is unde 
ſtatue once ſtood upon it. Eaſt and welt 0! BY. 5 
the diſtance of about a quarter of a mile, 15 2 K 
obeliſk, that ſeems to have correſponded with the vy | 

mentioned; and, according to the fragments of e 
it ſeems as if there had been a continued range ot ch On 


8 1 

On one of theſe remains of var) 2x hoy Aer : 
high, is a Greek inſcription, commemorating 
forty fect ots; and about an hundred paces from it is a 
_ * lofty entrance, leading to a grand Piazza, 
large I ith marble illars, on moſt of which are 1n+ 
3 ; A little farther, onward to the left, are the 
me of a ſtately pile of remarkable fine marble 
re two feet long. On the welt ſide of the piazza 
navy” et 0 enings for gates; two of them ap car to 
oh been he moſt ſuperb that ever captivated. the hu- 
1 eye, both in 5oInt of grandeur 0 work in gene- 
l. and the beautiful porphyry pillars with which they 
re adorned. Eaſtward of the piazza are a great num- 
ber of ſcattered marble pillars, molt of which have been 
deprived of their elegant capitals. A little ruined 
temple lies mouldering at a ſhort diſtance, which ap- 
eals to have been a very curious ſtructure, But of all 
the venerable remains, none more attract admira- 
tion than the magnificent ſe ulchres, towards the north 
of the city, extending a mile and more, and which, at 
; diſtance, have the appearance of tops of decayed 

churches,” or baſtions of ruined fortifications. - 
The magnificent city of Palmyra is mentioned in the 
Arabic tranſlation of the Chronicles, as ſubſiſting be- 
fore the days of Solomon: but John of Antioch, ſur- 
named Malala, ſays that it was built by Solomon, and 
on the very ſpot where his father flew the Philiſtine 
chief. He affirms that the city was built in commemo- 
ration of that memorable action. a | 
We find in the gth chapter of the 1ſt book of Kings, 
and the 8th of the 2d book of Chronicles, that Solomon 
erected a city in a wilderneſs, and called it Tadmor : 
and we are informed by Joſephus, in the firſt book of 
his Antiquities, that ſome time after, the Greeks and 
Romans diſtinguiſhed it by the name of Palmyra, even 
while its firſt name was ſtill retained by the Syrians : 
and this is confirmed by St. Jerome, who ſays, Palmyra 
and Tadmor are the Syrian and Greek names of the ſame 
lace : and the country Arabs, even at this tume, call 
it by the former name. In this circumſtance they are 
remarkably particular, preſerving the ancient denomi- 
nation of places through various revolutions. Thus 
the Acca of the Old Teſtament is at this day called by 
them Acca; and the Greek name of Ptolemais, in 
which that of Acca was for ſome time immured, is loſt 
through diſuſe. Not that human judgement can pre- 
tend to advance, however, that Palmyra was actually 
the work of Solomon : an opinion can only be offered, 
concurrent with that of the preſent inhabitants, who, 
among many other particulars, point out the wiſe man's 
ſeraglio, the tomb of his favourite concubine, &c. &c. 
and ſay, All theſe things were done by Solomon, the ſon 
of David. However, ſuch ſtructures as might have 
been erected by Solomon, we will ſuppoſe to have been 
entirely demoliſhed by Nebuchadnezzar, who, in his 
march to the ſiege of Jeruſalem, deſtroyed this city, 
as we are aſſured by John of Antioch. For it is almoſt 
Improbable that buildings ſo elegantly grand could be 
prior to the footing of the Greeks'in Syria ; and taking 
this for granted, we muſt not be ſurpriſcl that Xeno- 
phon takes no notice of it in his retreat of Cyrus the 
younger, though he is minutely exact in his deſcription 
of the deſart. Neither muſt we expreſs the leaſt amaze- 
ment that it is not mentioned by Alexander, who alſo 
croſſed the deſart in his road to Thepſachus on the 
Euphrates. From its ſituation between Antioch and 
Seleucia, and its being a ſtrong barrier againſt the Par- 
thians, one would be apt to conjecture, that jt was 
founded by ſome of the Seleucidiæ; though nothing of 
it is to be met with in hiſtory: and yet no time is more 
proper to make enquiry about it, than from the demiſe 
of Alexander, to the reduction of Syria to a Roman 
Province. That the era of Seleucus was uſed at Pal- 
Va, is proved by many inſcriptions; whence it may 
e inferred, that the place ſubmitted to Alexander, and 
was for ſome time governed by his ſucceſſors ; but this 
evidence could not be looked upon as abſolute teſtimo- 


, if not — by collateral facts; for it might 
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with reaſon be ſaid, that the natives of Palmyra uſed 
the æra of the Seleucidiæ only as common with their 
neighbours. We are told by Appian, that Marc Antony 
attempted to plunder. this city, and that many of the 
natives made their eſcape by croſſing. the Euphrates, 

We do not find that Palmyra is taken notice of even 
when Pompey reduced Syria to a Roman PFOYINCE, Ang. 
when a taſte for the liberal arts began to be prevalent, . 

Appian, when he ſpeaks of Marc Antony's viſit to. 
Palmyra, ſays, © At this time the Palmyrenes were 
merchants ; they ſupplied the Romans with the com- 
modities of Arabia and the Indies; and his real motive 
for attacking them was to enrich his, troops : though, 
to give his conduct the colour of juſtice, he affer-=4' 
they had broken the neutrality ſubſiſting between the 
Romans and the Parthians. 

Pliny, ſpeaking of this noble city, ſays, © Palmyra, 
which is on all ſides encompaſſed by an extenſive deſart, 
and totally ſeparated from the reſt of the world, has pre- 
ſerved its independence between the two great empires_ 
of Rome and Parthia, It is diſtant from the Parthian 
Seleucia, on the Tigris, 337 miles, from the higheſt 
part of the Mediterranean 203, and from Damaſcus 176. 
The ſoil is rich, and it is pleaſantly watered.” ; 

The ſtreams, of which we have before ſpoken, may 


with great truth be ſaid to © pleaſantly water the place, 


Fog, capable of receiving any direction to nurture the 
ol. 

As the Palmyrenes, according to Appian, were mer- 
chants, and a wealthy people in the time of Mare 
Antony, their riches and trade muſt have been of ſome 
ſtanding. | 

Palmyra, according to the coins of Caracalla, was a 
Roman colony in that prince's life-time : and by ſome 
antique inſcriptions we diſcover, that the people joined 
Alexander Severus againſt the Perſians. | 

The greateſt figure Palmyra ever made in hiſtory 


was in the reign of Galliennus, under whoſe ſhameful - 


indolence the Roman glory in the eaſt became conſidera- 
bly obſcured; when Odenathus, joining that emperor's 
party, collected the poor remains of the diſcomfited 
Romans in Syria, whom he led againſt Sapor, the Per- 
ſtan monarch, put his army to flight, and advanced, 


with his victorious troops to Cteſiphon, the capital of 


the empire. On his return from this expedition, full of 
riches and honours, and revered by the Romans as their 
deliverer, he was unanimouſly proclaimed Auguſtus, 
and co-partner in the empire with Galliennus. 

Such of the accounts of Odenathus as have reached 
poſterity, ſerve rather to heighten than gratify human 
curioſity. He was a native of Palmyra, and ſo admi- 
rable a politician, that he for a while held the balance 
of power between the empires of Perſia and Rome. He 
drove the Goths out of Aſia Minor, where they had 
committed the moſt violent ravages. This was his laſt 
great action, in which, it was apprehended, he was 
treacherouſly ſlain by Mæonius, his kinſman. His ſon, 
Herodes, ſuffered the ſame fate ſoon after. Nor did Mæo- 
nius long ſurvive, being cut to pieces by the ſoldiery. 

Zenobia, the queen of Odenathus, was a character 
worthy of attention. She poſſeſſed extraordinary endow- 
ments, both mental and perſonal, and gave ſignal proofs 
of military proweſs in attending her huſband in the field. 
On his demiſe ſhe aſſumed the reins of government in 
the name of her children, and renouncing all alliance 
with Rome, attacked and defeated the army of Hera- 
clianus, the Roman general, who was ſent againſt the 
Perſians, She afterwards diſplayed other gallant at- 
chievements ; but was at length compelled to ſubmit to 
the power of the Romans, under the emperor Aurelian, 
Her character, however great and extraordinary as it 
may appear, is tarniſhed with the ſuſpicion of her hav- 
ing been privy to the deaths of her huſband and ſon. 

It appears from a Latin inſcription {till extant, that 
Palmyra was afterwards governed by the Romans, and 


that in the year of Chriſt 400, a Roman legion way 
quartered there. 
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EFORE we enter on our deſcription of this exten- 
five empire, together with the cuſtoms, manners, | 

&c. of the inhabitants, it may not be improper to 
remiſe, that as we have been favoured by an ingenious 

Fiend, with his own obſervations and remarks on a 


| voyage ſo late as the year 1786, never heretofore made 
if public, we ſhall have a moſt agreeable i. tera of | 
15 interſperſing them with the accounts of others in ſuch 
I a manner as, from their novelty and peculiarity, we pre- 
ſume, will prove highly acceptable to our readers. 


SECTION DL 


Origin, Diſcovery, Situation, Boundaries, Extent, Rivers, 
wn : Climate, Soil, &c, 


ing opinion of the Jearned, this kingdom, or ra- 
r empire, appears to have been governed by its own | 
monarchs above 4000 years, during which the laws, 
manners, language and apparel of the people, have re- 
mained invariably the ſame; ſo that they not only lay 
claim to antiquity, but a venerable attachment to old 
cuſtoms peculiar to themſelves. | 

China 1s ſaid by many to have been the country of the 
ancient Sine, and ſo called from one of its monarchs of 
remote date, named Chin, or Cina. But the moſt pro- 
ble derivation of its name ſeems to have been from a 
word ſignifying in the Chineſe language central : for 
the natives, till they were convinced of their error by || 
European mathematicians and aſtronomers, imagined 
the earth to be ſquare, and that their country not only 
occupied the beſt part of it, but was ſituated exactly in 
the center. China is divided into 16 provinces, all of 

f which, except one, are within the great wall. 
The diſcovery of this remote and, opulent empire by 
| 


A* ORDING to ancient records, and the prevail- | 
e 


the Portugueze ſeems to have dazzled the eyes of its 
explorers. The Jeſuits, who were the firſt Europeans 
that have given a deſcription of it, repreſent it, in point | 
of extent, populouſneſs, and riches, as valtly ſuperior | 
to any part of the known world. 
China is ſituated on the moſt eaſtern verge of the 
Aſiatic continent. It is bounded on the north by Eaſt | 
and Weſtern Tartary ; en the caſt by the Eaſtern Ocean; 
on the weft by part of the Mogul empire, and India be- } 
yond the Ganges; and on the ſouth by the Indian | 
Ocean, and the kingdoms of Laos, Tonquin, Ava, | 
and Cochin-China. It extends in latitude, 3 20 to 
almoſt 43 degrees, viz. from north to ſouth about 
1200 miles; and in longitude, from 98 to 123 degrees 
[ eaft, making 1600 miles in breadth. If that part of 
Tartary, now ſubordinate to the Tartarian Emperor of | 
China, is included, the length of the whole empire will 

„ be encreaſed to 1800 miles. 
it As the whole empire of China extends from the ſe- 
cond to the fifth climate, its air and ſoil muſt conſe- | 
quently be various. The longeſt days in the northern | 
parts are 14 hours and 45 minutes, and the ſhorteſt | 
| 


about 10 hours and 45 minutes; fo that throughout | 
this very extenſive empire, the difference in length of 
days is only four hours. Towards the north the air is | 
14 colder than, from its ſituation, might be naturally ſup- 
ik | poſed. This frigidity, however, is cauſed by the ridges 
of mountains that run along thoſe parts, which are ex- 
ceſſive high, and commonly covered with deep ſnows. || 
The ſouthern parts are ſultry ; but the climate in gene- 
ral is temperate and ſalubrious. | 
Of the many rivers in this country, we ſhall only 
ſpecify: thoſe that are moſt worthy of notice. The 

rincipal of theſe are as follow. The Hoambo, or 


ellow River, ſo called becauſe, after heavy rains, the | 
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waters are muddy, and tinged with a yellow colour 
owing to the peculiar quality of the ſoil through which 


it flows. It takes its riſe towards the frontiers of In. 


doſtan, in the intermediate mountains between Ta 
and the province of Suchan, and, after maintaining. , 
ſerpentine courſe of near 1900 miles, diſcharges itſelf 
into the Eaſtern Ocean. The Hoambo is rapid in the 
extreme, and, together with the effect of torrents of 
rains from the adjacent hills, ſwells to that degree, that, 
notwithſtanding the exertion of the indefatigable pain 
and Jabour which characterize the Chineſe, it frequently 
overflows its bounds, and does 1rreparable damage, 

The Ky-am, or Blue River, takes its riſe in Tiber, 
maintaining a courſe from eaſt to weſt, and empties it. 
ſelf into the Eaſtern Ocean. It is remarkable for its 
breadth and depth. | 

There are in China, alſo, the Bloody River, ſo called 
from the redneſs of the ſand; and the Pearl River, ſo 
called from the number of precious ſtones found among 
its gravel, which, by moonſhine, overſpreads it waters 
with ſo uncommon a luſtre, as gives their ſurface the 
tranſparent gloſs of waving pearl. 

The River Tomin, in harveſt time, turns blue, of 
which the adjacent inhabitants avail themſelves, by 
uſing its waters for the purpoſe of dying, which, at 
that ſeaſon, afford an admirable tinge. The waters of a 
river near Pomgaw are ſo thin that timber will not float 


on them; and thoſe of another, in the neighbourhood = 


of Ching-tien, are odoriferous. The River Kin-xa has 
gold ſand in its bottom. The waters of the River Xo 
are of a medicinal quality, and much reſorted to by the 
diſeaſed for the cure of ſundry diſorders. 

But the moſt remarkable rivet in China 1s one near 
the city of Hang-chen, which riſes yearly upon a certain 
day to a ſtupendous altitude. Multitudes repair to be- 
hold this phænomenon; though neither Aſiatic or Eu- 
ropean philoſophers have yet defined the cauſe of it. 
When the ſurges ſubſide, the adjacent people pare off 
the ſurface of the ſnores which they covered, and this 
part becomes excellent ſalt, a commodity uſeful and ſa- 
jutary to the inhabitants of an inland diſtrict, who would 
be greatly diſtreſſed, were they not ſupplied through 
the means of this inundation. This adds to other in- 
ſtances of the ſingular bounty of Providence, in adapting 
various bleſſings to various climes, as may ſuit the exi- 
gencies of the creatures which inhabit them. 

The bays of this country are thoſe of Nankin and 


- Canton. The canals claim the greateſt attention, are 


equally admirable in deſign and execution, and exhibit 
the moſt ſtriking proofs of human invention, diligence, 
and affiduity, as well as the excellence of the legiſlature, 
and provident care of the ancient Chineſe. Some 0 
theſe canals extend ſeveral hundred miles, and are deep 
enough to contain veſſels of conſiderable burthen. They 
are diſpoſed in wonderful proportion, and the banks on 
each fide are lined with hewn ſtone. When the wind 
admits, the veſſels are navigated in them by the uſua 
means of fails; and in calms they are towed by men. 
The whole country is chequered, as it were, and watered 
by fluices from the large canals, over which are erecte 

a great number of bridges, with the center arches ſo 
conſtructed, as to admit of the paſſage of veſſels with- 
out the leaſt obſtruction. The moſt ſuperb of theſe 
canals is that called Yun-lean, or the Royal Canal, a 
moſt ſtupendous work, that divides China into t. 
parts, north and ſouth, and thereby opens an unſnter. 
rupted communication between the two extremities 0 
the empire. As the low lands are rendered fertile Dy 
innumerable canals, the higher greunds are cultivate 


| by the indefatigable labour of the people: ſo that the 


liberal hand of a bountiful Providence, as well as ＋ 
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effect man exertion, are every where t 
bee 125 8 hills with infinite labour — 

_ * others they have increaſed by flattening 
+ the ſummit. I hey have divided a great num- 
8 ſeparate ridges, regularly ſecured with ſtone 
the ſurface of theſe terraces are ſown with 


he purpoſe. - . 
ouſly adaprny hills 4 2 into the moſt fanciful ſhapes, 


le, at a diſtance, a variety of animal 
2 1 camels, leopards, boar 8, ty ers, 
a hoſe, by way of eminence, called, = The is 
. horſes heads,” have great affinity to their appel- 
ea and may be deemed a ſtupendous production 
l ature and art. WR 

MM ae they only expert at levelling natural hills, 
but equally adroit in raiſing artificial mounts ; ſo that 
every cultivated part is thereby ſecured from colds, 
heats, blaſts, or droughts, in the moſt effectual manner. 
From this conciſe view of the natural fertility of the ſoil, 
and ingenuity, as well as induſtry, of the people, the 
reader muſt be led to infer, the production of a ſuper- 
abundant ſupply, not only of the neceſſaries, but deli- 
cacies of life; and alſo the opulence and health, 1 
louſneſs and pleaſantry, of a country thus ſituate , and 
thus cultivated. It might afford an admirable deſign 
for the pencil of the ingenious artiſt, as the agreeable 
variety of its landſcapes ſurpaſſes imagination fully to 
eonceive. Such is the variegated proſpect of its ver- 
dant lawns, bending blades, delightful groves, ſequeſ- 
tered bowers, wonderful canals, winding ſtreams, trees 
covered with delicious fruits, 1 with caſcades, 
turrets, &c. that the eye cannot behold it without rap- 
ture, and entertaining the idea of a perfect Elyſium. 

The only mountains of China are thoſe which ſepa- 
rate it from Tartary, and are craggy, ſteep, and almoſt 
inacceſſible. 


| 


SEC TIO IN It 
Natural Hiftory, and various Productions of China. 


E deem it incumbent on us, before we enter upon 

the ſubject before us, to obſerve, that much 
honour is due to the memory of the late John Bradby 
Blake, Eſq. one of the Engliſh Eaſt India Company's 
reſident ſupercargoes at Canton in China, for his curious 
reſearches, and valuable diſcoveries, in the natural 
hiſtory and manufactures of China, and other parts of 
Aſia; as alſo for his great and ſucceſsful endeavours to 
render his diſcoveries uſeful to mankind in general, and 
his fellow ſubjects in particular. His plan was to pro- 
cure the ſeeds of all the vegetables produced in China, 
which are uſed in medicine, manufaQures, or food, 
and forward to Europe not only ſuch ſeeds, but the 
plants producing them, in order to be propagated in 
Great Britain and Ireland, and ſuch parts abroad as ap- 
pertains to them. Nor did he confine himſelf to the 
produce of that empire only, bur eſtabliſhed an inter- 
courſe (by means of the junks) with Japan and Cochin- 
China, and ſucceeded ſo well, that, through his means, 
the ſeeds of the fine Cochin-China rice, and thoſe of 
the tallow tree, were propagated in Jamaica, and ſome 
on adjacent, and proved of great utility to the inha- 
rants. An eminent phyſician and naturaliſt, who re- 
ceived by the ſame means, ſeeds of two forts of China 
indigo, the lacquer tree, the oil tree, (uſed to mix up 
e lacquer for cabinets,) the alcea, which is an article 
of vegetable food, and many other ſeeds from Pekin, 
and more northerly provinces of China, very candidly 
eclares, that much advantage muſt accrue from a plan 
of this kind, at leaſt ought to accrue from it, if as well 
ſeconded on this ſide the Atlantic. All the plants be- 
de- mentioned, with a variety of others, from ſeeds 


ſent to England, were prudently diſtributed, and after- | 


wards flouriſhed in his Majeſty's garden at Kew, and in 


2 of ſeveral eminent phyſicians and botaniſts 


in tne vicinity of London. 
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Mr. Blake alſo ſent home, at various times, above 
fifty drawings of choice plants, moſt  cutiouſly delinea-. 
ted from nature, with all their parts of fructification 
diſſected by himfelf, and coloured. Theſe drawings 
were ſhewn to many of the curious, and pathoulany to 
that ingenious and learned botaniſt the late Dr. Solan- 
der, who declared them to be excellent performances. 

Nor was Mr. Blake's genius confined to botanic ſub- 
jects; he had began to collect, or rather procure, fol- 
ſils and ores. Mineralogy was likewiſe a branch of his 
reſearches. He ſent a. ſpecimen of lead ore, from a 
mine the Chineſe had of late diſcovered in the interior 
parts of China; and alſo a ſpecimen of the ore pa 
tong, or white copper; as alſo the proceſſes by which, 
this beautiful metal is made into divers utenſils in China, 
in order for experiments to be made thereby in Eng- 
land, under the direction of the Secretary to the Soctet 
for rhe encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, an 
Commerce. Hs alſo ſent ſpecimens of the earths, 
clays, fands, ſtones, and other materials uſed in mak- 
ing the true Nankin porcelain, from which an ingenious 
Engliſh artiſt produced ſome pieces of excellent porce- 
lain, and declared the earths, &c. were ſo complete a 
ſet of ſpecimens, and yet ſo ſimple, as to be, beyond a 
doubt, the true porcelain materials. Mr. Blake, in 
fine, collected models of machines various arts prac- 
tiſed, and manufactures carried on, by the Chineſe, in 
order that his country might receive benefit by the in- 
genuity of their invention, ypc! 

From what has been premiſed, it is not to be won- 
dered that in China are to be found the products of 
moſt other countries, as well as many peculiar to itſelf. 
In ſome of the provinces they have two, but in moſt 
three, harveſts in the year. It produces grain of every 
kind in rich abundance, excellent oranges, grapes, 
ananas, figs, pomegranates, and many other fruits, 

The meadows and paſtures are extremely rich, and 
feed yaſt numbers of cattle : nor is any country better 
furniſhed with horſes, oxen, ſwine, buffaloes, and 
game in general, and in particular deers of ſundry kinds, 
whoſe furs are a very profitable commodity. Here 
are ſome elephants, and numbers of tygers, very fero- 
cious, that range for prey in large herds, and are ex- 
tremely dangerous when preſſed by hunger, in entering 
villages, and attacking the inhabitants with moſt ſavage 
fury. Leopards, and other wild creatures, ſome pe- 
culiar to the country, are very numerous, Here is al- 
ſo the muſk-cat, which carries that valuable perfume in 
a kind of bladder under the navel, and is therefore of 
great importance to the commerce of the country. 

The Chineſe camel is about the bigneſs of a middle- 
ſized horſe, of a dun or aſh colour, well made, and has 
two bunches upon its back. | 

The bears of China naturally walk upon their hind 
legs, in their face reſemble monkies, have long beards, 
great cunning, are very docile, and, through the ma- 
nagement of their tutors, capable of performing a va- 
riety of tricks highly laughable and entertaining. There 
are abundance of mules here wild in the mountains, but 
ſometimes they venture into the plains, where they are 
hunted, and, if taken, killed, and eaten; their fleſh 
being ſweet, tender, and much admired. They are ſo 
untractable, that they cannot be rendered otherwiſe 
ſerviceable, They reſemble ours in point of ſhape and 
ſize, but are of a lighter colour, + very fleet. 

Of the the animal curioſities the e is the dwarf 
ſtag, reſembling exactly a ſtag in form, and being no 
bigger than a dog in ſize. This little animal is chiefly 
domeſtic, few perſons of any conſideration being with- 
out them in their houſes or gardens. 

The breed of the Chineſe horſes, which originally 
were but ſmall, has been greatly improved by the in- 


troduction of Tartarian, Arabian and Perſian horſes, 


inſomuch that the natives are now not only poſſeſſed 


of good horſes, but are become expert in the manage- 
ment of them. 


Wich reſpect to birds, eagles, cranes, ſtorks, birds 


of paradiſe, pelicans, peacocks, pheaſants, geeſe, 
| wans, 
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ſwans, ducks, and a great variety of others, are found 
here in abundance. 3 
Among the reſt, the pheaſant is ſingularly remark- 


able for the beauty of its. plumage and the dehcacy of 


its taſte, It is, therefore, as much prized by, the vo- 
luptuary in China as in other parts, and therefore falls 
a general ſacrifice, The hait-ſing, a bird peculiar to 
China and part of Tartary, has feathers admirably va- 
riegated and curiouſly interſperſed. __ 
rom the multitude of its rivers, canals. and lakes, 
as well as its, proximity in ſome parts to the ſea; this 
country cannot but abound with fiſh, and that in the 
greateſt variety, 3 - 55 
Moſt of the opulent ſtock the ponds in their gardens 
with gold or ſilver fiſh, or keep them in their houſes 
in fine china veſſels by way of ornament. At preſent 
they are as well known in Kurer as in China. They 
are in length from three to about nine inches, and 
proportionably thick. Some ate of a gold, others of 
a ſilver colour, the luſtre, of which is, inconceivably 
beautiful, and many are elegantly 'variegated with, fine 
ſhining gold and ſilver tints, and delicately ſtreaked 
with an admirable gold. In mild weather they gene- 
rally ſwim near the ſurface of the water, and give, an 
exquiſite brightneſs and variety to it. They are very 


tender, and eaſily killed by heat, cold, ſtrong ſcents, 


the report of a cannon, thunder, &c, | 
In England they will breed in ponds, but not in the 


glaſs globular veſſels in which they are uſually kept in 


houſes. When kept in glaſſes, the only trouble is to 
change the water about once a week ; and the * 76 770 
is ſo trifling that three pennyworth of millet-ſeed will 


ſupply a ſcore of them with food for a twelvemonth. | 


There prevails an error that the gold fiſh is the male 


and the ſilver the female. This has been, refuted by a 


correſpondent in the vicinity of London, who has now 
oreat numbers of the gold ſort only in one pond, which 
every year have encreaſed their ſpecies ; a full proof 


that there are the male and female of the gold ſort as 


well as of others. 


o 


Some of the rivers of China produce a yellow fiſh, | 
which is delicious food. They are very large, and only 


to be caught at itated ſeaſons. The meal fiſh is much 
eſteemed, and the eyes are remarkable, being ſur- 


rounded' by a black ring, which is again encloſed by 


two white circles of an admirable brightneſs. There 


is the armour-fiſh, 'io termed from the vaſt number of 


ſcales with which it is covered: it is deemed excellent 


food, and there is a ſaying concerning it among the 
Chineſe, which is, © that the armour is fit for a ſoldier, 


and the fleſh food for ap emperor.” 
There are various modes of fiſhing practiſed in China. 
They catch the young fry 1n order to ſtock'their ponds 


and reſervoirs in their gardens, by placing hurdles, 
mats and net-work acroſs the rivers and lakes to inter- 


cept thein. They alſo uſe nets and lines as in Europe, 


"ſometimes catch fiſh by diving, and ſometimes transfix 


them with darts. They have a cuſtom of going in 
boars in the night-time, when the beams of the moon 
reflecting on the varniſh with which they are painted, 
the fiſh heing thereby deluded, leap into the boats and 
become an caſy prey. 

Ducks are taken upon the canals by the following 
ſtratagem. Being fond of pecking at the gourds, me- 
lons, and other fruits, that fall from the trees which 
overhang the ſtreams and float upon the waters, they 
ſcoop a large gourd out clean, and cut holes ſo as to 


come exactly before the eyes and mouth. A man then 


puts the gourd on his head and goes into the water up 
to his chin. The ducks, imagining it to be a gourd 
floating on the water, ſwim to and. peck at it, when 
the man ſeizes them by the legs, and with great caſe 
catches numbers in a ſhort time. | 

In China there is a particular bird trained to decoy 


fiſh, as ducks are to decoy their own ſpecies in the fens 
of Lincolnſhire. Theſe birds follow the fiſhermen to | 
the rivers or lakes, dive at a ſignal given, ſeize the | 


fiſh, fly with it to the boat, and immediately diſgorge | 


| 


> OS = 


it, which they cannot but do, a ring being placed u. 
on the neck to prevent their ſwallowing it. If the chr 
proves too large for one, ſeveral ſeize it re 
convey, it to the fiſnermen. 15 
Of inſe&s the moſt remarkable is the ſilk- Worm. 
54 we ſball treat hereafter ; a butterfly of ina of 
1ze and beauty, and a ſpecies of hizards called mul 
dragons. The fields in the ſummer are infeſted ple f 
locuſts which do conſiderable dama ow 
; ge. The Natives 

however, uſe divers means either to deſtroy or en 
them, | | et - 
Agriculture in China is held in a degree of vene 
ration: they revere the memories of thoſe huſbandmer 
who ſowed the ſeeds of the happineſs and ſtability of 
the empire in the fertile boſom of the earth, that in 
exhauſtible ſource of whatever conduces to the non. 
riſhment, and conſequently to the increaſe of mankind 
It 1s remarked by the Abbe Raynal, in his Philoſophi- 
cal and Political Hiſtory, that to do honour to this pro- 
feſſion the emperors of China become huſbandmen of. 
ficially. It is one of their public functions to break 
up the ground in the ſpring, and the parade of mag. 
nificence that accompanies this ceremony draws toge⸗ 
ther all the farmers in the neighbourhood of the ca. 
pital. The example of the prince is followed in all 
the provinces, and at the ſame ſeaſon the viceroys re. 
peat the {ame ceremonics in the preſence of a nume. 
rous concourſe of huſbandmen. The Europeans, who 
have been preſent at this ceremony at Canton never 
{peak of it without emotion, and it has been regretteq 
that this feſtival, the political aim of which is the en- 
couragement of labour, is not eſtabliſhed in our cli 
mate. In fine, the rural induſtry and ceconomy of the 
Chineſe may be propoſed as an example to all other 

nations in the univerſe. | 1 

But-notwithſtanding this deſerved eulogium on their 
rural induſtry and œconomp, it is obſerved by bota- 
niſts, that they are unacquainted with the nature of 
grafting trees, or meliorating the earth when they arc 
planted, the fruit in general being of an inferior fla- 
vour, and leſs delicious than that of Europe. They 
have divers trees appropriated to divers uſes. There 
are the orange, lime and citron trees, a kind of date 
tree, the pea tree, which produces a fruit that reſembles 
and is as delicate to the taſte as the pea of Europe; the 
meal tree, the pulp of which yields excellent flour: 
the pepper tree, the berries of which are ſo ſtrong as to 
overcome by the ſcent rhoſe who pluck them. Thee 
are two kinds of varniſh tree, called by the natives tie 
Ili-chu and the Tong- chu; the former produces an 
exccllent varniſh that is univerſally admired ; the latter 
furniſhes a varniſh of an inferior kind. From the 
Kou- chu, or Size-tree, is extracted a matter relenb- 
ling milk, which is of great uſe in gilding. The wil- 


Tow eis merely to gratify the view, and therefore planted 


on the ſides of their rivers and canals, and alſo the ſub- 
ject of paſtoral poetry with them as well as with other 
nations. The red leaves and white fruit of the tallow 
tree. form a ſtriking contraſt ; of the kernels, which 
have the properties of tallow, candles are made, but 
their light is rather dim. Swarms of inſects, at! ater 


ſeaſons, cover the white wax tree, and leave on its 


branches their threads of wax. Delicate pickles ate 
made from the mango, and admirable ſweet-meats fron! 


the produce of the tſe-tſe tree. | 


It is agreed by naturaliſts, that the polomie tree (n 
peculiar to China) bears the largeſt fruit in the unt 
verſe. The kernel, when roaſted, is delicious, and 
makes an excellent diſh when dreſſed in cocoa-n 


milk. The moſt extraordinary property of this tee Þ 


that the fruit grows from its trunk; indeed, it 15 0 
ſuch bulk that the branches could not ſuſtain it. | 

The Chineſe form: their anchors of the wood of 
the iron-tree, which is ſo very hard and durable, 
that they affirm they are more laſting than thoſe mace 
of the metal from which the tree derives its name. 
The tret-ham is admired for the beauty of its W099” 


which is of a bright red variegated yith fine m—_ 


which appear like the effects of art, 
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is fine eating. 
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or cane: tree, is appropriated to many 
The bud has an agreeable flavour, 


baſkets; and when it becomes rotten, it is reduced in- 
bl 


of wh 


ich they make paper. The nan-mu 


tree, however, furniſhes the chief wood for building; 
„ h 


though they 
camphite, an 
Amongſt a * 


have oak, lime, ſanders-wood, ebony, 
d other large and lofty trees. 
aſt variety of ſhrubs is the tea plant or 


which production, as ſo generally eſteemed 
2 as we ſhall give a particular deſcrip- 
tion. There are ſeveral kinds of tea, ſome finer, 
and more fragrant than others, according to 
the ſoil they grow in. That named Singlo is deemed 
the molt elegant, 
are denominated | 
ties; as the Vowi (i. e. Bohi or Bohe) ſo called from 
irs dark or brown colour. This ſort is much efteemed 
in China for taſte, flavour, and medicinal qualities. It 
is originally the ſame plant with the Green, and only 
differs from it by its being gathered ſx or ſeven weeks 
ſooner, that is in March, when in its full bloom, and 
the leaves are full of juice; whereas the other, by being 
left fo much langer on the tree, loſes a part of its 
Juice, and contracts a different colour, taſte, and vir- 
tue, being more rough to the palate, and raking to the 
ftomach. The Bohea, or firſt bud, is gathered as 
aforeſaid ; the Impetial in April; and the Singlo in May 
or June: ſo that the general diviſion of teas is into two 
ſorts. viz. Green and Bohea ; though they are diſt.n- 
guiſhed by other appellations, acc. rding to the time of 
gathering, province where produced, or method of 


rial, 


and uſed by the more opulent. Some 
from their particular colours or quali- 


curing, as Congo, Souchong, Singlo, Bloom, Impe- 
Nyon, Gunpowder, &c. 


The proceſs of curing or preparing it is as follows. 
After the leaves are 588 they are infuſed in water 


for a certain time, 


diſſipated, and rendered palatable : for without ſuch 
preparation, they would be fo exceedingly bitter, that 
ſcarce any quantity of ſugar would be ſufficient to correct 
the taſte. After this infuſion, the Bohea is expoſed to the 
heat of the ſun, or dried by the fire till it is criſped or 
contracted into the ſmall compaſs in which we ſee it. 
But the Green having been afſidiouſly turned and ſtir: ed 
about the whole time, is ſtrewed upon ſheets of copper, 
(which are gently warmed by embers beneath them,) 


and rolled u 


p and down by perſons, whoſe hands are 


defended by thick leather gloves from the eMuvia, 
which, without ſuch precaution, would prove of the 
molt pernicious conſequence. Though the green tea 
confeſſedly derives the principal part of its tincture 
and flayour from the baleful vapours that exhale from 
the heated copper, theſe very circumſtances, - inſtead 


of renderin 
mendations 
Aſiatics: 


g it 


of it, 


obnoxious, are the principal recom- 


not only to the Europeans, but the 


for ſuch is the infatuation of mankind, that 


they would rather pleaſe the eye, and gratity the palate, 


than attend to the conſtitution of th 


0 eſſential to its preſervation, This is evident in the 


particular inſtance of the 


general preference given to 


theunwholeſame Green over the more ſalubrious Bohea, 


the 


herd, This ma 
the Chineſe, 
moſt kinds of 


price of the 


the greater de 


Bohea, but 


A writer of allowed authe 


Green 


plucked, the tree 


allowed two or thre 
voy during which ti 


nticity, however, affirms, that 


ca, in curing, is ſometlines mixed with another 
probably be an adulteration of which 
who are very avaricious, and practiſed in 
fraud, may be reaſonably ſuſpected. The 


tea is enhanced not only on account 


gree of trouble in preparing i 
We preparing it than the 


uſe when the young leaves are 
receives ſo much Injury, that it is 
5 years to gain its ſtrength and vi- 


al me the leaves that accidentally 
ib Bei d UP, and methods uſed to convert it 
The Chineſe 


It is faid th 


©, 21. 


neither drink it in th 
** 5 3 e manner we do, 


it only as their common drink, 


Ne were firlt obliged to have recourſe to it to 


eir frame, though. 


It is uſed in buildings, and 
ſed for water- pipes. The ſplinters make 


y which the reſinous particles are 


— 


correct the unwholeſome brackiſhneſs of their waters, 
which, in ſome places, were not only diſtaſteful, but 


came known, it grew into univerſal uſe, It is deemed 
by them a ſingular diluter, and purifier of the blood, 
a great ſtrengthener of the brain and ſtomach, and pro- 
morer of digeſtion, perſpiration, and other ſecretions, 
and particularly a great diuretic, and cleanſer of the 
reins and urethra. They drink it in great quantities in 
high fevers, in cholics, and other acute diſcaſes ; and 
think it a ſure, though flow 1emedy, againſt thoſe of 
the chronic kind, fion its admirable ſalubrious qua- 
lities. 
Ihe faculty are divided with reſpect to the qua'rtes 
of this celebrated exotic plant, Dr. Quincey ſpeaks of 
tea, particularly the Green, as one of tue moit whole- 
ſome vegetables that was ever introduced into food or 
medicine : while Dr. James, on the other hand, affirms, 
that whatever virtues may be aſcribed to tea, or how- 
evcr uſeful as a medicine it may be in China, he is very 
certain, that either the tea, the water, or both, are very 
prejudicial as an habitual drink in England, inſomuch, 
that he has known many hyſterical cales relieved by 
diſcontinuing the uſe of it, without taking any remedy 
whatever, and in one in particular attended with ſhock- 
ing convulſions, 

But theſe eminent profeſſors may have carried their 
reſpective opinions to the extreme; for it is gen rally 
admitted, that tea has many of the virtues attributed 
to it by the Chineſe, without being ſo univerſal in its ef- 
fects, as Dr, Quincey would perſuade us. It may like- 


wiſe be in ſome inſtances unwkoleſome, without bein 


—_—— 


ſo pernicious as Dr. James would repreſent it. If to 


theſe we add the probable adulterations of the Chin-ſe 
merchants, and our own retaile:s, together with tlie 
virtues it may loſe in the voyage from a variety of ac- 
cidents to which it is expoled, it will tend to render us 
more candid in our opinions concerning the particulats 
for which theſe profeſſors ſo warmly contend, 

The tea-tree commonly bears leaves trom top to bot- 
tom, which are indented like our role leaves or {weet- 
briar ; and the flower is very much like that of the latter, 
with ſix upper and fix under leaves. The fruit & of 
the ſize of a ſmall pippin, finely flavoured, and taltes 
ſomewhat like a clove. The ſced is round, blackiih, 
and about the ſize of a large pea, when dry and ſhrunk, 
Being put into the mouth, it yields at firſt a ſweet, bur 
being kept longer in id a bitteriſh taſte, and yields 
likewiſe a quantity of oil, which, in ſome parts, they 
uſe as ſauce to food. It ſeldom, if ever, grows to above 
the ſize of a roſe buſh, or, at moſt, a filberd- tree. It 
is worthy of notice, that the Dutch dry and prepare 
their ſage like other teas, and fell it to the Chineſe, 
who are ſo fond of it, and prefer it ſo far to the beſt of 
their own growth, that they give four pounds of the 
latter for one of the former. 

The uſe of tea was introduced into our country be- 
fore the reſtoration, as mention is made of it in the firſt. 
act of parliament that ſettled the exciſe on the king for 
life in 1660, Catherine of Liſbon, wife to Charles II. 
rendered the uſe of it common at his court. 

The ginſeng, ſo famous among the Chineſe, as the 
univerſal remedy, and monopolized even by their em- 
perors, is now found to be but a common root, and is 
plentiful in Britiſh America. 

There are ſeveral vegetables in China of a medicinal 
nature, particularly 1hubarb, 7cu/ing or China-root, 
and tobacco. 

The mountains of China are ſtored with iron, cop- 
per, quickſilver, lead, white copper, or tutanague, 
which the natives call pe-tong, load-ſtones, pit-coal, 
ſalts of various kinds, and quarries of ſtones, particu- 
larly marble, many veins of which are fincly variegated, 
As one of the fundamental maxims of the Chineſe go- 
verment is that of not introducing a ſuperabundance 
of gold and filver, for fear of hurting induſtry, their 
gold mines are but ſlightly worked; and the currency 


of that metal is ſupplied by the grains the people pick 
K k k - - = up 


productive of diſtempers ; ſo that when its virtues be- - 
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up in the ſand of rivers and mountains. The ſilver ſpecie 
is furniſhed from the mines of Honan. 


SECTION UI. 


Perſons, Dreſs, Diſpoſitions, Cuſtoms, Manners, Marriage 
end Funeral Ceremonies, &c, of the Natives; 


HE paintings of the Chineſe are ſo extremely de- 

f ficient in point of reſemblance of feature, that the 
Europeans have thence conceived a leſs favourable 
opinion of their perſons than they really deſerve; In 
general they are comely and graceful. In the northern 
parts their complexious are fair; but to the ſouthward 
they are ſwarthy. They are of the middle ſtature, their 
faces broad, their eyes black and ſmall, and their noſes 
rather ſhort, The women have little ſparkhng eyes, 
plump roſy lips, regular features, and a delicate, tho' 
florid, complexion. The ſmallneſs of their feet is 
deemed a principal part of their beauty; and no ſwath- 
ing is omitted when they are young, to give them that 
accompliſhment ; ſo that when they grow up, they may 
be ſaid to totter rather than walk. This fanciful orna- 
ment, or piece of beauty, if it may be fo called, is 
ſaid by fome to have been invented by the ancient 
Chineſe, to reſtrain women from viſiting and rambling 
too much abroad; while others affirm that the faſhion 
was taken from an empreſs, called Takia, who natu- 
rally having very ſmall feer, took infinite pains to make 
them worſe, and the court ladies imitating her example, 
the faſhion became general, inſomuch, that no expreſ- 
fon was thought ſo ignominious, as to reproach a 
Chineſe woman with having large feet. 

The Tartarian women have not given in to this ab- 
ſurd practice. | 

The Chineſe, in many inſtances, have particular 
ideas of beauty. In youth the men pluck. out moſt of 
the hairs of their beards by the roots; - but when they 
advance to the age of forty, they ſuffer what remains to 
grow long, as they imagine its appearance gives them 
an air of wiſdom and dignity. On the crown of their 
heads they wear a ſingle lock of hair; the Tartars hav- 
ing obliged them to cut off the reſt, Men of quality 
and learning let the nails of the fingers grow to an 
enormous length, to ſhew that they are not employed 
in manual labour. In the ſummer they wear a conical 
cap made of ſplinters, lined with ſattin, and adorned 
with the tail of a red cow, the hair of which defcends 
from the top to the dges. But the cap of the ſuperior 
order is made of paſte board, adorned with a tuft of red 
2 and covered within ſide and without with the richeſt 
attin. 

The dreſſes of both men and women are much alike, 
and ſeem calculated for eaſe and freedom, conſiſting of 
a veſt and faſh, and a kind of gown with long ſleeves 
thrown over them. Their drawers are wide, and they 
have buſkins quilted with cotton. In ſummer their 
necks are bare, and their veſts without lining ; but in 
winter they are covered with filks or ſkins, according 
to their different circumſtances. The women of qua- 
lity (though ſeldom ſeen. by the Europeans) take much 
pains in decorating their heads with artificial lowers, 
and gold and filver ſpangles. Sometimes their hair is 
drawn up in a net, and ſometimes diſhevelled. The 
women in common wear it tied in a bunch at the top of 
the head. Their garments are. of all colours except 
yellow, which none but the royal family are permitted 
to wear, The females adopt a moſt difagreeable cuſtom 
of chewing betcl to darken their teeth, as black teeth 
are deemed ornamental in this country. Thoſe who 
live upon the water, or follow the employment of fiſh- 
ing, are clad in cocoa-nut leaves, and have a ſort of 
umbrella made of the ſame fixed cloſe to the head. 
The faſhion of uſing fans is univerſal throughout China, 
and has thence been tranſplanted to ſeveral other places, 
particularly Europe. | 
The Chineſe merit great applauſe, and are highly 
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worthy of imitation, with reſpeCt to their induſtry ang 
perſeverance in the accompliſhment of whatever the 
undertake. Their public works are founded upon 
tional principles, utility being the leading point in View 
and pleaſure and ornament but ſecondary conſiderations, 
As their laws preſcribe modes of behaviour for perſons 
of all ranks and degrees, theſe people are ceremonious 
to an extreme, and appear very polite and affable: but 
theſe exterior accompliſhments are clouded by duplicit 
and fraud; and as avarice is their leading paſſion, the 
can neither be influenced by motives of honeſty or hu. 
manity. They are very artful in evading the law, are 
not daring enouzh to commit a public robbery, but ex. 
cel every nation upon carth in privately cheating, Nay 
they take as much delight in over-reaching and cozen. 
ing one another, as they do the greateſt ſtrangers, 

Captain Cook obferves, that (the danger of bein 
hanged for any crime being excepted) there is nothino 
l:owever infamous, which a Chineſe will refuſe to do 
for gain, and in this opinion he concurs with every pre. 
ceding writer; ſo that theſe people have taken no 
{mall pains to eſtabliſh their reputation for infamy, 

When the Reſolution and Diſcovery, on the laſt 
voyage, performed by order of his Britannic Majeſty, 
anchored off the town of Macao, Capt. King was ſent 
by order of Capt. Gore [to whom the command of the 
expedition devolved on the demiſe of Capt. Cook] with 
a party to Canton, to procure, if  xanggy ſome neceſ. 
ſary ſupplies of proviſion and cordage. Here he had 
an opportunity of diſcovering the genius of the Chineſe 
for trade. Apprehending that Canton would be an 
advantageous market for furs, he had taken with him 
about twenty ſea-otter ſkins, and being directed by 
ſome of the Engliſh ſupercargoes to a member of the 
Hong, (an appellation given to a ſociety of the princi- 
pal merchants of the city,) was affured by him, that 
he might rely on his integrity in the tranſaction of bu- 
ſineſs between them. 

The ſkins being laid before this merchant, he ex- 
amined them over and over again, with particular at- 
tention, and at laſt informed Captain King, that he 
could not think of offering more than 300 dollars for 
them. As the Captain was convinced, from the price 
at which ſkins had been ſold at Kamſchatka, that he 
had not offered one half of their value, he found him- 
ſelf obliged to drive a bargain. He therefore, in his 
turn, demanded 1000 dollars. The Chineſe merchant 
then advanced to 500; after which he offered Mr. King 
a private pteſent of porcelain and tea, which amounted 


ra. 


to 100 more: then he propoſed to give the ſame fun 


in money; and at length roſe to 700 dollars ; upon 
which the Captain lowered his demands to 900. Here, 
each of them declaring that he would not recede, they 
parted: but the Chineſe ſpeedily returned with a liſt of 


Faſt-Indian commodities, which he now deſired that 


munications, in the e 
been favoured, ſays, as the firſt inſtance of Chineie ! 


upon this head, that as all kinds of proviſions, 


Ke. plenty to eat and drink jult before they a7 
poſed ot, to make them weigh 


1 


Mr. King would take in exchange, and which (as the 


Captain was afterwards informed) would have amounte 


in value, if faithfully delivered, to double the ſum the 
merchant had before offered. Finding the Captain un- 
willing to deal in this mode, he finally propoſed, that 
they ſhould divide the difference, which Mr. King, 
weary of the conteſt, agreed to, and received the 800 
dollars. | TY 

I hat fraud is the prevailing characteriſtic of t 
Chineſe is corroborated by ſeveral proofs, the laſt o 


he 


which was fo late as the year 1786. Our correſpondent, 


. 1; m- 
to whom we are under great obligations for divers 5 ef 
late remarks with which we ha 


poſition, that the pilot who came on board to pilot 


the ſhip to Macao roads, had the aſſurance to aſk forty 


or fitty dollars, and took only ten. He further 550 


ſtock, &c. are ſold by weight, it is a common 28 
with the Chineſe to give the hogs, fowls, ducks, 8 Ji 


the more: an alloy 


that unleſs a check is kept upon them, they will cog 4 
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for articles 


deſcription, | 
women, calle 


along-ſide the ſhips ( 


t their 
4 1 . ſame exactly folded and mended, and 


ved, As a counterpoiſe to this 
Js candidly obſerved, that the Chineſe 
by the ſailors waſhay girls, who come 
for they are not allowed to come 


that there is 


diſhoneſty. 


Thefts are puniſhed here by either flogging by the 


ing off their lock of hair, every Chi- 
2 ing one pleted almoſt down their backs, ha- 
— s or prieſts excepred. If a crime of more conſe- 
1 is committed, they are ſtr angled by mutes : _ 
this puniſhment they only inflict when they wrong eac 
"Theſe waſhay girls, as they are called, live in ſam- 
ans, which are ſmall boats, and the habitations of 
whole families. A man, woman, and four children, 
often dwell in one of them, and have with them their 
cooking utenſils, furniture, &c. Both men and wo- 
men ſcull theſe ſampans with one ſculler very rapidly. 
It is very common to ſee a Chineſe woman ſculling with 
a child at her back, and two or three fat Chinamen in 
the ſampan ſmoaking within ſide. ; | 

It appears from the accounts of voyagers in general, 
who have touched at Canton, that the Chinele are a 
faithleſs, deceiving, cowardly, thieviſh ſet of people. 

Previous to a viſit made to any perſon of quality, a 
billet is always preſented to the porter, ſetting forth 
the name and rank of life of the viſitant; and if he be of 
equal rank with the perſon whom he viſits, he is re- 
ceived at the hall door by the maſter, two of his domeſ- 
tics holding before him a large fan, which is removed 
upon the viſitant entering the hall. It is then the cere- 
mony begins, with many bendings of the knee, and 
bowings of the body on both ſides, complimenting each 
other witli their reſpective titles, and taking the right 
and left ſide of each other by turns. Theſe ceremonies 
over, the gueſt is conducted to a chair, and when ſeat- 
ed declares the intention of his viſit. After a ſhort 
converſation tea is brought; and when that 1s over, they 
make their obeiſance to each other, and take leave with 
much bowing on both ſides. 

Upon the birth day of a conſiderable mandarin, peo- 
ple of the firſt quality aſſemble, and proceed in bodies 
to his palace, taking ſweetmeats and other preſents with 
them. Upon entering the hall they ſtand in rows, and 
make a moſt profound reverence. One of them then 
taking a cup of liquor, preſents it to the mandarin, 
ſaying, © Behold the liquor which gives joy.” Another 
with [weetmeats, ſays, © Behold the ſugars of long life.“ 
Then others of the company repeat the ſame ceremonies. 
A mandarin of inferior rank, on meeting his ſupe- 
rior, inſtantly ſtops his ſedan, and makes a moſt pro- 
found reverence. If two of equal rank meet, they ſa- 
lute each other in their ſedans, by croſſing their hands, 
and raiſing them to their heads, which they repeat till 
they are entirely out of each other's ſight, 

The cuſtom among the great at giving an entertain- 
ment is to introduce as many tables as there are gueſts 
invited, unleſs the great number of viſitants render it 
neceſſary to place two at a table. Theſe tables ſtand in 
a line on each ſide of the great hall, which is adorned 
with pictures, flower-pots, and china-ware. The ta- 
bles being placed directly oppoſite to each other, the 
gueſts face one another as they ſit. There are neither 
Ns or napkins, but the fore part of each table 
elliſhed with embroidered ſilk, and the whole of 
it handſomely japanned. On the tables are large diſhes 
of meat ready carved, piled pyramidically, with flowers 
and citrons at the top of the table. They have neither 
_ or ſpoons, but eat with little ivory ſticks, After 
ONS es have been ſerved, baſons of ſoup are 

bon hs eyed with very ſmall loaves, which they 
8 waer the ſoup. Then tea is brought, and 
of the = hh but before the fruit is ſerved, the lord 
1 e takes his gueſts into the garden, or ſome 
ner place. In the mean while the ſervants are em- 
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linen to waſh, are moſt punctual 


ſcarcely ever known an inſtance of their 
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ployed, ſome in carrying water for the gueſts to waſh 
their hands, others in cleaning the tables, and others of 
them in preparing the deſert, which conſiſts of the richeſt 
fruits, ſweetmeats, &c. ; 

While the company are regaling themſelves, it is 
very common for players to introduce themſelves, who, 
bowing ſeveral times to the very ground, preſent the 
principal gueſt at the entertainment with a book, in 
which are written, in golden letters, the titles of ſeveral 
plays; but the head gueſt refers the choice to a ſecond, 
the ſecond to a third, the third to a fourth, and ſo on; 
but all refuſing, he at length chooſes a play that he ima- 
gines will beſt pleaſe the company. 

During the dramatic entertainment, the women are 
ſeated in another apartment, where, through a filk 
netting, they ſee the performance without being ſeen 
themſelves. Between the acts the company are reliev- 
ed with muſic, both vocal and inſtrumental. Of the 
latter kind are baſons made of copper, drums which 
they beat with flat ſticks, and flutes of different ſorts. 
About the middle of the play one of the actors quits the 
ſtage, or rather floor, covered with a carpet, and col- 
lects money of the company. And at all theſe ceremo- 
nious feaſts, the ſervants of the houſe make a collection 
likewiſe for the maſter's uſe, to reimburſe him in part 
for the expences of the entertainment. 

Parents here have an abſolute controul over their 
children, no age nor office exempting them from their 
juriſdiction; hence the reſpect ſhewn by children to 
their parents. 

The mere teſtimony of the father is ſufficient for the 
conviction of his ſon when cited before a mandarin, 
without any corroborating circumſtances. 

If a ſon attempts the life of his father or mother, his. 
body is cut to pieces and burnt. If he leaves any houſe 
or dwelling-place behind him, it is razed to the ground, 
and a monument erected in the place to perpetuate 
his infamy, Even the houſe, or houſes, adjoining it, 
are alſo levelled with the earth. 

The Chineſe affect vaſt national ſuperiority ; even 
the meaneſt among them have a contempt for other 
countries; and before they were viſited by the Euro- 
pean miſſionaries, they looked upon themſelves fo ſu- 
perior to the reſt of mankind, that they treated all other 


nations as Barbarians. They had conceived the moſt 


extravagant ideas of their own country as to its ſitua- 
tion, Upon one of the jeſuitical miſſionaries, who viſit- 
ed them, preſenting a map of the globe, they deſired 
him to explain it to them, for they were totally igno- 
rant of the delineation of it. This (ſays the father) 
is Europe, this Africa, and here is Aſia. In Aſia you 
ſee Perſia, the Indies, and Tartary.” But where is 
China?“ ſaid they. © Here it is,“ replied the Prieſt. 
% Don't you ſee it? 'Tis in this little corner of the 
map.” Upon which, overwhelmed with amazement, 
and looking at each other, they ſaid, © It was little 
indeed.“ . | | 

Notwithſtanding the ſtricteſt laws are made in China 
againſt gaming, the natives play till they ſometimes 
loſe their houſes, eſtates, and even their children and 
wives. There is one moſt - ſhocking cuſtom here: 
when a man has more children than he thinks he can 
well provide for, the midwife receives orders to drown 
the next female infant, or throw it into the ſtreets. 

Courtſhip is conducted in China like matters of gal- 
lantry in other countries. There are certain women 
fixed upon for the purpoſe of procuring huſbands for 
maidens ; for as the latter are kept confined in their 
apartments, and the young men who are to be their 
huſbands, are not allowed to ſee them till the day of 
marriage, they are under a neceſſity of relying entirely 
upon thoſe women, or confidants. The young people 


are never ſuffered to treat upon the ſubje& of their 


nuptials; the parents ſettle every thing themſelves; and 
though in other countries it is the cuſtom for women to 
bring portions to their huſbands, here huſbands pay a 
ſum of money to the parents of the bride, which 1s ge- 


nerally laid out in cloaths, &c, for her, Then follow 
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certain ceremonies, the chief of which conſiſt in the 
relations on both fides ſending to demand the name of 
the intended bridegroom and bride, and in making 
them preſents. The relations of the bride, who fix on 
the day of the nuptia's, frequently conſult the calendar 
for a fortunate day: in the mean time the man ſends 
his intended bride ſome jewels, pendants and the like. 
At leaſt this is the cuſtom with wealthy people. 

Upon the day appointed for the celebration of the 
nuptials the bride 's put into a ſedan magnificently 
adorned, and her baggage of cloaths, ornaments and 
trinkets are carried after her in chef's, by the domett'c 
ſervants, and other perſons hired on purpoſe, who allo 
carry lighted flambeaux in their hands, though it be 
noon-day : the grand ſedan is preceded by muſic, and 
followed by the relations and friends of the bride. The 
neareſt of kin carries in his hand the key of the ſ-dan 
(for the windows of it are grated up and locked) and 
gives it to the biidegroom as ſoon as the preceſſion 
reaches his houſe, who waits at his own decor, dreſſed, 
in order to receive her: and as this is the firſt interview 
between him and the young lady, it is caſy to conceive 
with what eager curioſity he unlocks the door of the 
ſedan. Some, diſſatisfied with their lot, immediately 
fhut the door again, and ſend the poor girl bick with 
her relations, rather chuſing to loſe the money they have 
given, than be united with a perſon they do not like: 
this, however, is ſeldom the caſe. 

As ſoon as the biide ſteps out of her chair, the 
bridegroom preſents his hand to her, and leads her 
into a hall, where a table is brought for them in par- 
ticular, the reſt of the company fitting at other tables, 
the men in one apartment of the hall, and the women 
in another; but before the bride and bridegroom fit 
down, they make four reverences to Tien, a ſuppoſed 
ſpirit prefiding in heaven. When ſeated at table, they 
pour wine on the ground before they begin to eat, and 
ſet apart ſome of the proviſions for their 1dols, 

The moment each of them taſtes of the victuals on 
table, the bridegroom riſes up and invites his lady to 
drink: upon which ſhe riſes alſo, and retuins him the 
compliment. After this two cups of wine are brought, 
of which they drink part, and pour the reſidue into 
another cup, out of which they afterwards drink alter- 
nately ; and this laſt part of the ceremony ratifics the 
nuptials. The bride then goes among the ladies, and 
ſpends the day with them, while the bridegroom treats 
his friends in a ſeparate apartment. 

No ran, except the emperor, can (conſiſtently with 
the laws of China) marry more than one wife: he, 
however, has the privilege of taking as many concu- 
bines into his houſe as he pleaſes; but theſe muſt be 
obedient to the wife, and treat her as their miſtrets. 
The emperor has three wives, and the number of his 
concubines is eſtimated at about 3000, who are called 
Con- gu, or ladies of the palace. 

If a wife elopes from her huſband ſhe is ſentenced 
to be whipped, and the huſhand may diſpoſe of her as 
a ſlave + if ſhe mairies another man, the firſt huſband 

* 

can cauſe her to be ſtrangled. If a man quits his wife 
and family, the wife, after an abſence of three years, 
has the privilege of preſenting a petition to a man- 
darin, laying open her ſituation ; and the mandarin, in 
ſuch caſe, can authoriſe her to take another huſband : 
ſhe, however, would be very ſeverely puniſhed were 
ſhe to marry without this previous mode of application. 
In certain caſes a man may put away his wife: thus 
for inſtance, divorcing a wife is allowed of, not only 
for adultery, but for a bad temper, a clamorous tongue, 
clobedience, theft, barrenneſs, or indeed for any con- 
tagious diſorder: but though the law on theſe occaſions 
authoriſe a divorce, it is ſcldom' put in force among 
zerfons of condition: there are, indeed, examples of 
it among the lower orders of the people. Some of the 
men are fo vety jealous, that they will fcarce ſuffer 
their wives to {peak in private, even to any of their 
near relations of the male kind. | | 

The funeral ſolemnities of the Chineſe are very ſin- 
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gular, and worthy of attention. When a 


* erte 
ral k dies, they firſt waſh the corpſe, and der of 
. . . » s 2 | m. 
balming it, dreſs it in the richeſt robes, and then & 


poſe it to view in a raiſed alcove, before Which + 

wives, children, relations and friends, proſtrate d a 
lelves; near the coffin 1s an image of the e e 
che ſome carved work, with his name in large e“ 
racters, and ſurrounded with flowers, perfume 3 
ſlambraux. The coffin is varniſhed and gilt: and Ting 
it is neceſſary to remark, that the Chineſe like to "we 
their coftirs made in their life- times: even the Ae 
among them will find means to be at this expence : 

The ſons of ſome of the great men, to ſhew the. 
rezard for the memories of their deceaſed fathers ail 
k ep their bodies in their houſes unburied even won 
three yea 8; and this ſacred filial veneration Proceed, 
from the «extenſive and abſolute authority which the 1 
ther had exercifed over the fon; for the father i; ol 
only. mi ſter of his ſon's eſtate, but alſo of his concy. 
bnes and chi'dren, wl. o, whenever they offend him be 
may ſe 1] and enſlave. 

The funeral proc: ſſion begins with a great number 
of perſons carrying little paſteboard figures, repreſent. 
ing ſlaves, tyge s, eunuchs, ca- mels, horſes, &c, Then 
come the daughte:s and the wife and concubines of the 
deceaſed, who are carried in ſedans; and though they 
are not ſeen, they are ſuff.ciently heard, for they cauſe 
the air to reſound with their lamentations. The burial. 
pl ce is always without the town in a fort of pratto 
built on purpoſe. It conſiſts 3 of three rooms, 
2nd is ſurrounded with little groves of pines or cypreſs, 

When the p: oceſſion r. aches the ſepulchre, the coffin 
is ple ced in a vault, and periumcs are burnt ; the figuies 
of paſ'eboard are alſo burnt, and libations and mea 
offerings made to the deceafed ; for theſe people have 
an idea that the fpt:.ts in the other world receive the 
offerings thus made, and that the different repreſenta- 
ti2r.s of the paſtebeard figures become realized for their 
uſe and emolument. 

So attached are theſe people to their funeral ſolem- 
nitics, and ſuch is the veneration in which they hold 
the deceafed, that they deſpiſe foreigners for abandon- 
ing the ſepulchres of their anceſtors, and expoſing 
them to-the hazard of dying in a remote country, 
without having relations with them to pay their laſt 
tribute of affection. | 

As to public feſtivals or rejoicings in Ching, the two 
principal are celebrated, one in the beginning and the 
other about the middle of January. The former ks 


kept in viſiting, feaſting, making preſents, & c. That 


of che middle of the month is called the Feaſt of the 
Lanterns, when every family, both of city and country, 
on the ſca-coaſt, or on the rivers, light up large paint- 
ed lanterns, ſtuck full of wax candles or ſmall lamps, 
repreſenting cavalcades, ſhips under ſail, armits en- 
gaging, horſes galloping, ſpectres, mimics and other 
objects. 

It is aſſerted by many that this grand anniverfary 
feſtival had its origin from the following circumſtance: 
a certain mandarin, in former times, who was greatly 
careſſed by his people, having an only daughter drown- 
ed by falling into a river, he looked for her a whole 
night by the light of l:nterns, all the inhabitants of the 
diſtrict following him with lanterns and torches to aſſiſt 
in ſearching for his darling child. The particular at- 
fection which the people had for their mandarin, or elſe 
the ſingularity of the adventu:e ſet them to work with 
their lanterns the ſame night of the year following; 
and this cuſtom gradually ſpreading, occaſioned, in 
time, a public feſtival throughout the empire. 


SE C-F-4-Q-N--IYV; 


Divers Manuſactures. Mode of Printing in Chis. 


7 5 HE produce of that earthen ware, gener ally 


known by the name of china, and called by 
ancients porcelain, is an object of great importance 
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* 41 natives affect to keep the 
this count. 2 * — it is known beyond 


- tion a | 
az, dt che grand article is calcined earth. They 
a , 


; reſentation in this ſort of ware, 
make. every int 3 Many of thoſe figures known 
= rope by the name of Chineſe baboons, are images 
in | 


of the gods they worſhip. 


0 = ol efigning a little better; for though they ac- 


it themſelves tolerably well in drawing flowers, and 
: | imitations, 
: —_ 2 for the moſt part, very aukward figures, 
Ti hls muſt be either the effect of ignorance in the rules 
of ſymmetry and proportion, or muſt proceed from an 
affectation of the groteſque. 

Silks, according to the moſt authentic accounts, 
were originally fabricated in this country, where ſilk 
worms are ſuppoſed to have originated. The ſilks moſt 
eſteemed are Nankin damaſks of various colours, ſat- 
tins, taffeties, brocades, gauzes, &c. Theſe, when 

Nite new, have a very fine and handſome appearance, 
but their beauty ſoon fades. A ſtrong durable ſattin, 
called Touan-tſe, is much eſteemed ; it is ſometimes 


lain, and ſometimes figured with repreſentations of 


birds, trees, flowers, and particularly dragons : for the 
figure of a dragon is a very favourite repreſentation 
with the Chineſe, on account of the peculiar veneration 
they have for the memory of a celebrated dragon, 
which, agreeable to their fabulous antiquity, inſpired 


their great legiſlator Fo-hi. Their colours confiſt of 


the juices of herbs and flowers, which ſo effectually pe- 
netrate the ſilk, that the ſtain always remains in it, 
Having thus far treated of the ſilks, we ſhall now 
ſay ſomerhing of the ſilk-worm. The worm, when it 
leaves its egg, is no bigger than the head of a common 
pin, It feeds upon the mulberry leaf, and grows to 
the ſize of a caterpillar, after which it no longer eats, 
but prepares for its diſſolution. It wraps itſelf in a kind 
of ſilken ball ſpun from its own bowels, its head ſepa. 


rates from its body, and it in every reſpe& changes 


from its original form, It hath apparently neither life 


or motion. However, after remaining in this ſtate : 
ſome time, it awakes to a new being, and appears a 
different kind of inſect. It reſembles a large moth or 


butterfly; and in this laſt ſtage the female propagates 


che ſpecies by laying a prodigious number of eggs, after 


which ſhe dies. 


This valuable worm is compoſed of ſeveral elaſtic 
ſprings; and, from one extremity to the other, it has a 
kind of little nerve, which we will call the ſpine : this 
(pine, placed in the center of its body, and continued 
through its whole length, ſuſtains two other nerves or 
ſtrings: one of theſe is the heart, which is compoſed 
ot many oval veſſels: the other, which is the lungs, is 


double, and appears to be an aſſemblage of ſeveral rings, 
extending towards the two ſides of the inſect, and be- 
tween which are certain orifices that correſpond with 


thofe diſtributed along the exterior ſides. It is thro' 
thele apertures that the air flows to the lungs, and by 
its ſpring and expanſion promotes the circulation of the 
chyle or humour which-nouriſhes the inſect. 
N It is neceſſary to add, that the worm is perfectly 
black when it firſt comes out of the egg, Ina few days 
35 to aſſume a whitiſh hue, or aſh grey: after 
1 Us coat ſullies, and becomes ragged; at which 
me the inſet caſts it off, and appears in a new habit, 
Doors in bulk, and becomes more white, thou 
c "nclining to a bluiſh caſt : then diveſting itſelf 
4 in, it appears in its third habit, when its colour, 
2 and whole torm, are ſo metamorphoſed, that it 
bears quite another inſect. In a few days it becomes 


danged to a bright yellow: ſo that from the time of 


ng the egg, it hath diveſted itſelf of three differ- 
3 ngs. It continues feeding a ſhort time longer, 


en renouncing all ſocie ; in nel 
lilken ball as 6 ns. baud uy _ n "Oy 
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curious inſect at, firſt, ſeems to labour withaut 


& 


In 
Mw No. ar only a ſort of flue or down. This 


chat their workmen do not underſtand, 


yet their repreſentations of 
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third day it is entirely obſcured. 


is its firſt day's employment. On the ſecond it begins 
to form the outſide of the cone or ball, in the midſt of 
the looſe ſilk or flue made the day before: and on the 
In the ſpace of a wec k 
the cone is completed, and the worm changes to a 
chryſalis, wrapped in its little ſilken tomb, without feet, 
head, or any diſtinct part. The cone is like a pidgeon's 
egg, and is more pointed at one end than the other. 
A female ſilk-worm ſometimes lays 500 eggs. 

The Chineſe have two methods of bringing up their 
filk-worms. They either ſuffer them to range on the 
mulberry trees, or keep them in rooms; but the latter 
method is productive of the fineſt ilk, | 

Prior to the introduction of paper into China, which, 
according to the chronologers of that country, was 
about the ſecond century of the Chriſtian æra, the Chi. 
neſe uſed to expreſs their ſentiments by means of carved 
letters, or rather hieroglyphics, which were cut in 
blocks of wood ; and theſe boards, or wooden leaves, 
being faſtened together, formed books, Some of theſe, 
we are informed, with the characters ſtill legible, are 
to be found at this time in China, but they are deemed 
yaluable reliques by the Chineſe antiquaries, 4 

The Chineſe ſoon adopted another method upon pieces 
of ſilk and linen, cut into different forms, according to 
the ze of the book or volume intended: till at length 
one Tſai- lun, an ingenious mandarin, invented a paper 
made of the bark of trees. The trees principally cho- 
ſen were the mulberry, bamboo, elm, and cotton; but 
they uſe only the ſecond ſkin of the bark, which is ſoft 
and white : this is ſteeped in the mud of ſome ſtanding 
water, then waſhed clean, and ſpread in a dry ditch, 
where it is covered with lime; and laſtly, to finiſh the 
bleaching part, it is ſeparated into threads, and dried 
in the ſun. It is then boiled in a cauldron, and after. 
wards reduced toa paſte by a machine. Then they take 
ſome water, in which the branches of the æoteng, a ſhrub, 
hath been ſoaked, in order to make it ſizy, and mix it 
with the matter the paper 1s made with. The whole 
then becoming a clammy liquid, and being poured into 
large reſervoirs, they, with their proper moulds, take 
up the ſurface of the liquor, which in an inſtant almoſt 
becomes paper. The moulds are long and broad, and 
the bottom made of threads of bamboo; ſo that there 
are ſheets ten, twelve, or perhaps thirteen feet in length, 
They afterwards dip every ſheet of mow in allum wa⸗ 
ter, when it has the denomination of fan- paper: for in 
the chineſe language, the word fan ſignifies allum. 
The ink is prevented from ſinking into the paper by the 
allum, which gives it an agreeable luſtre beſides. The 
paper is in general full as white, and is finer, and much 
ſofter, than any we have in Europe; but it is more 
apt to crack, as well as to become damp and worm- 
eaten; and, if not very carefully preſerved, it is leſs 
durable. That made from the bamboo is more ſubject 
to crack than any; though, perhaps, the dipping it in 
allum-water may, in general, occaſion this defect. 
The paper made from the cotton trees is the moſt deli- 
cate, and moſt generally uſed, for it is as durable as any 
European paper. 

The Chineſe do not write with a reed like the Ara- 
bians, or with a crayon like the Siameſe, or with a pen 
like the Europeans, but with an hair pencil. The 
make uſe of a piece of poliſhed marble, hollowed ar 
one end to hold water, wherein they dip their ſtick of 
ink, and then gently rubbing it, there is in a few mo- 
ments produced a fluid ink, They do not hold their 
pencils ſloping as we do our pens, but perpendicular 
to the paper, They write from top to bottom in' co- 
lumns, and begin their books where ours end; that is, 
they begin at the right hand ſide of che paper, and pro- 
ceed to the left, like the Hebrews. But their paper is 


ſo very thin it will not bear writing on both ſides of it. 
Their method of printing is not at all like ours. 
They lay claim to the invention of this art, at leaſt 400 
pry before it was prctiſed by the Europeans, As we 
ave but twenty-four letters, and thoſe are capable of 
compoling whole volumes, it is not neceſſary that the 
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compoſitor have more than a certain quantity of theſe 


hand- writing. 


collections. ; 


characters, ſufficient for a ſheet or half ſheer of pages, as 
the volume may be done, making one or two complete 
frames, (or forms, as ſtiled in the printing- office,) and 
enough to keep him employed while thele are working 
off at the preſs ; becauſe when the proper number 1s 

rinted, he diſtributes his types into their reſpective 
— and with the ſame letters compoſes a freſh frame 
or form; ſo thata very large book may be printed with 
a moderate number of characters. But the Chineſe, 
who do not practiſe this moſt uſeful and admirable me- 
thod, are under a neceſſity of uſing a prodigious num- 
ber of characters, as they have properly no letters, but 
different marks of all the different words in their lan- 
guage. Inſtead of types, they cut their characters on 
wooden blocks. When an author is about to print his 
manuſcript, he gets it fairly tranſcribed on fine tranſ- 
parent paper; then the engraver glues each leaf upon 
a {mooth block, with the ny of the type to the wood, 
and then cuts away the wood, leaving only the types, 
which is effected with ſuch a degree of nicety, that, 
when printed off, they ſo exactly reſemble the original, 
as to render it difficult to diſtinguiſh the print from the 
This method of doing buſineſs, it muſt 
be allowed, is ſubje& to great inconveniencies, on ac- 
count of the neceſſity 4, multiplying the number of 
blocks of wood, and the length of the time taken up in 
engraving; and, as the pages are ſeparately worked off, 
it muſt be a long time before a volume can be com- 
pleted, But then, on the other hand, it is to be con- 
ſidered, that the Chineſe engraver works his characters 
almoſt as faſt as the European printer compoſes his. 
This could not, however, be ſuppoſed to be done, 
without conſidering that the Chineſe characters are a 
ſort of ſhort-hand, ſome of which not only expreſs 
words, but whole ſentences. Moreover, when the 
whole copy 1s engraved, the author can order to be 

rinted only juſt ſuch a number of books as he thinks 


e ſhall have occaſion for; by which means he conſe- 
uently avoids that loſs which European authors and 


bookſellers ſuſtain from the number of ſuperfluous 
printed copies. 


SECTION V. 


Arts and Sciences cultivated by the Chineſe. Dramatic 
Exhibitions. 


HERE are but few of the Chineſe who apply them- 
felves to any of the ſpeculative ſciences. Moral 
philoſophy has always been their principal ſtudy, and 
this they reduce to two principal heads, viz. the reci- 
procal duties between parents and children, and between 
prince and people. Between polity and morality they 
make no diſtinction: the art to govern well, and the 
ſrt to live well, are one and the ſame principle with 
them. 5 6 | 
The ſages of China have produced the moſt excel- 
lent moral books, and have ſuited their ſtile and tenets 


* 


to the moſt ordinary capacities; ſtudying more to in- 


ſtruct the uninformed, than to acquire applauſe to 
themſelves. Learning is the only path to preferment 
there, and none but the literati are governors of cities 
and provinces. | 

The libraries of China are numerous, elegantly 
built, ſuperbly ornamented, and enriched with grand 


It appears from the 
great antiquity, that theſe people had cultivated the 
ſcience of aſtronomy with much application, That 
book ſets forth, that in the reign of the emperor Yu, 
which was near 2000 years before Chriſt, there lived Hi 
and Ho, two noted aſtronomers, who, however, were 
in very greatdiſgrace, for not prognoſticating an eclipſe 
of the fun which happened in their life-time. In the 


ſame book mention is made of another eclipſe of the 


fun, that happened 2155 years before the Chriſtian æra, 
the truth 
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chu-king, a canonical book of | 


of which ſtands confirmed by the calculation | 
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havt diſcovered pretty exactly, by 


have no dependence en a diverſity of tones, of 4 


of the jeſuit P. Schaal. Gaubil, the. Jeſuit, has ; 
ſerved; that from above 120 years before the * * 
they have given the number and extent of their co . 
lations, what ſtars anſwered the ſolſtices and ut ny th 
the declination of the ſtars, the diſtance of the rn. 
and two poles. He adds, they were acquainted * 
the motions of the ſun and moon, and alſo of the — 
and fixed ſtars; though they did not determine * 
motion of the latter till 400 years after Chriſt. 
Their learned hiſtorian Confucius has been found 
exact in his calculation of echpſes in general, accords 
to the declaration of the jeſuits: and the Chineſe are 
this very day poſſeſſed of ſeveral aſtronomical 100 
which they aſſert were compoſed under the dynaſt v- 
Han, who reigned before. the birth of Chriſt; 
which it appears that theſe people, for upwards of 2000 
years paſt, have been acquainted with the ſolar year 
as conſiſting of 365 days and ſome hours; the apparent 
diurnal motions of the ſun and moon from eaſt to weſt. 
the meridianal altitude of the ſun by the ſhadow df 
gnomons; the right aſcenſion of the ſtars, and the time 
of their paſſing through the meridian; as likewiſe the 
revolutions of Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Venus, and 
Mercury: and their obſervations in theſe particulars 
have been pretty near the ſame. with ours in point of 
exactneſs: though they have no tables for the retro. 
grade and ſtationary aſpects of the planets. 

They divide their year into twelve lunar months, 
ſome of them conſiſting of twenty-nine, others of thirty 
days; and every five .years they have an intercalary 
month, to adjuſt the lunations with the ſun's courſc. 
They reckon by weeks as we do, and in like manner 
give the name of a planet to each of the ſeven days, 
and according to the ſame order. Their aſtronomical 
day begins at midnight, which is divided into twelve 
equal parts, each anſwering to two of our hours. Tho 
they are not acquainted with the art of making clocks, 
they have ſolar - quadrants, and other chronometers, 
Among other {imple inventions in private uſe, for the 
purpoſe of meaſuring time, they have a little perfumed 
paſtil of a conic figure, which they burn in the night. 
I his paſtil is marked, to ſnew the particular time it is 
made to burn, and hath generally five diviſions, an- 
ſwering to the five watches of the night; ſo that thoſe 
who wiſh to be waked at a particular time, hang a 
ſmall metal ball by a ftring to the paſtil, which at the 
time burns the ſtring, and the weight falling into a 
copper baſon, awakes the perſon ſleeping. 

As the ſkill of the Chineſe in natural philoſophy and 
anatomy is very ſuperficial, it cannot be ſuppoſed they 
are acquainted much with phyſic. However, they pre- 
tend to have applied themſelves cloſely to it even from 
the eſtabliſhment of their empire. Certain it is, the? 


have ſome very good practical phyſicians, the greateſt 


part of whoſe medicines conſiſts of herbs, roots, fruits, 


ſeeds, &c. which are, for the moſt part, good ſto- 


machics and. gentle purgatives. By the beating of the 
pulſe, | they pretend to know the cauſe of any diſorde!, 
and in what part of the body it lies: and, indeed, they 
this means, the 
ſymptoms of complaints. They ſay that the pullc ol 
a man-differs/from that of a woman, and that it changes 
with the ſeaſons of the year. To form a deciſive judgt- 
ment:of the cauſe of complaint in a patient, they lay 
his arm upon a pillow, and then apply their fingers 0 
the artery. At firſt they touch it gently, then a little 
cloſer, and laſtly preſs it very hard. They take tue 
to examine the beating, and diſtinguiſh the difference 
according as the: motion is more or leſs quick, uniform 
or irregular, which they obſerve with the moſt atten” 
tive exactneſs. According to the variations, they Po” 


nounce what part of the body is affected, how long the 


diſorder will hold, and whether the patient will get! 
better-of it or not. xz . 
Though theſe people lay claim to the inventiof 
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muſic, and bringing it to high perfection, th Jiffer- 
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ate the variations which conſtitute harmony. 
| 1 —_— che ear, and when theſe are played 
T 74 inſtruments, or ſung by a good voice, they are 


on th | European: 
; able even to an Europea 4 
nor, diſagree ers muſical inſtruments of their 


hi have div 
3 ar made of metal, eee 9 75 
One hath ſome reſemblance to our trumpet. — 


d with ſkins, like our drums. 
wa _ a aaa e of two or three kinds, as flutes, 
8 a ſort of little organ, which yields an agrecable 
ſound, They have likewiſe many ſorts of ſtringed in- 
ſtruments, the ſtrings of which are, for the moſt part, 
made of ſilk, few of them of gut. The generality of 
them conſiſts only of three ſtrings. They have one in- 
ſtrument with ſeven ſtrings, which is in great eſteem 
among them, and not diſagreeable when played by a 

nd. 
3 from the beſt authority, that the inven- 
tion of gunpowder is juſtly claimed by the Chineſe, who 
ſcem to have known nothing of ſmall fire-arms,. and to 
have been acquainted only with the cannon, which 


they call the fire-pan. 
SECTION VL 


Public Buildings, great Wall of China, Architecture, 
Habitations, Cc. 


HE bridges built over the rivers in China are of 
ſtone, and of very ſtrong workmanſhip. Some 
of them are very handſome. ſtructures, and of great 


length. The bridge. of Suen-tcheon, in the province 


of Fo-Kien, is built over an arm of the ſea, and ſup- 
ported by above 300 pillars. Its length is about 2500 
feet, its breadth 20; and the ſtone work from pier to 
pier, at the top, conſiſts of large ſingle maſly ſtones. 

There is a bridge called the Iron Bridge, in the pro- 
vince of Koeitcheou, which conſiſts of chains of iron, 
reaching over a river extremely deep and rapid, though 
not very broad. On each bank are raiſed two maſſy 
piles of maſonry, to which are faſtened chains that croſs 
to the oppoſite ſide, and on theſe are laid broad planks. 
In one province they fix poles of wood into the rocks, 
and on theſe lay broad boards.  Aukward, however, 
as theſe are, the country people paſs over them without 
tearing any danger. 

The Chineſe have given amazing proofs both of art 


and induſtry, in the projection and execution of the plan 


for their high roads, which are broad, commodious, 
well paved, handſome, and ſecure. . The high road in 
the province of Chen-ſi may be deemed a prodigy, it 
reaching over mountains and hideous precipices. Up- 
wards of 1000 men are reported to have been employed 


in the making this road, who levelled ſome of the 


mountains, formed communications by arches with 
others, and finiſhed it with ſurpriſing expedition. 

The pagods, or temples, erected to their fabulous 
cies, are very numerous. They conſiſt in general of 
one tower, terminating in a dome. Some are built of 
brick, and others of hard tempered earth. 


The celebrated Porcelain Tower ftands at a ſmall 


diſtance from Nan-king, and is looked upon as the 


nandlomeſt and grandeſt building in all Aſia. This 
amous temple, which, by the Chineſe, is ſtiled the 

emple of Gratitude, conſiſts of a prodigious number 
g 2 of umber, differently boxed,. and let one into 
wes er, which is looked upon as no inconſiderable em- 
elliſnment in Chineſe architecture. It muſt be ac- 


knowledged, that this labyrinth of beams, couples, 


3 0 &c. __ lomething in it ſtriking and amazing; 
in truth, it is no better than a 
— ES | na regular kind of 
ta 11 : 1 
ſte of this nation. for architecture, who are entire 


rangers. to h t 1 f ' 3 0 
9 bully, e lmplicity to juſtly admired in 


* 1g moſt ſtupendous building; in China is the great 
ed i by dan ABout-2000 years ago. The Chineſ erect- 


tars, way of defending themſelves. againſt-the Tar- 


and confuſion, proceeding from the ill 


* 


ſeverance, excelling every fortification attempted by the 
ancients. . 

As China is ſeparated from Tartary by a chain of 
mountains, this wall, which begins in the province of 
Chen-ſi, on the ſide of Tartary, is continued over 
mountains and vallies to the 42d degree of north lati- 


| tude, and then reaches ſouthward as far back as to the 


39th. It is principally built of brick, and bound with 
the ſtrongeſt mortar, inſomuch, that though it has ſtood 
many centuries, it {till continues firm. It is about 500 
leagues in length, including its many turnings and 
windings, and the intermediate ſpaces ſupplied by the 
mountains, which, in ſeveral places, are a natural for- 
tification; and in many others there is a wide ditch on- 
ly; ſo that of the real wall there is not more than 100 
leagues. This wall, during the reigns of the Chineſe 
emperors, was guarded continually by 1,000,000 ſol- 
diers. However, ſince the conqueſt of rhe Chineſe by 
the Tartars, they are ſatisfied with only guarding parti- 
cular parts of it, | n 

Notwithſtanding the different repreſentations of tra- 
vellers, it may be affirmed, from the beſt authority, 
that the greateſt elevation of this wall does not exceed 
30 feet; and that its breadth is about ſufficient for eigh 
or ten men to ſtand abreaſt upon it. 0 

The cities and towns of the Chineſe in general are 
built on a ſquare model: two handſome ſtreets from eaſt 
to weſt, and from north to ſouth, croſs each other in 
the center, and divide the town into quarters. Where 
theſe ſtreets interſect each other there is a large opening, 
from whence are ſeen the four great gates. 

The chief cities, and capital towns, are encloſed by 
very high walls: and thoſe towns to which the Chineſe 
give the appellation of war- towns, have ſtrong ramparts 
lined with thick walls, and flanked with towers; the 
whole encompaſſed by broad dicches. In ſome of the 
ſtreets are the triumphal arches and pagods. 

Their houſes are erected upon ſtone pedeſtals, and 
conſiſt of a porch at the entrance, a hall, and three or 
four chambers, all on the ground floor. The merchants 
have frequently a ſtory above the ground floor, in 
which their goods are depoſited. 

The Chineſe find great fault with our ſtories riſing 
one above another. They expreſs their ſurpriſe at our 
hazarding our necks in climbing up our itair-caſes. 
When one of their emperors was ſhewn fome models of 
European houſes, he ſaid that Europe muſt certainly 
be a ſmall and pitiful country, ſince, for want of room 

to build, the natives were forced to mount up into the 
alr, | 


o 


Deſcription of Pe-king, the Metropolis, Nan-king, Sout- 
cheou, and Canton. Chineſe Navigation and Barks. 


E-KING, the metropolis of China, is ſituated in 
latitude 40 deg. north. It is an exact ſquare, and 
divided into two cities; that which contains Ne impe- 
rial palace, which is called the new, or the Tartar city, 
becauſe inhabited by Tartars ever ſince they conquered 
the empire: the other is called the old, or Chineſe city, 
as inhabited by them. The circuit of both without the 
ſuburbs meafures about ſix leagues. 

The city is encloſed by ſtupendous walls, being 150 
feet in height, and broad enough for ſeveral horſemen 
to ride abreaſt upon the top of them. At proper dif- 

, tances are large ſquare towers. The ditch is dry, tho' 
very deep and wide. The gates are of an extraordinary 
elevation, and the architecture of them in tolerable good 
taſte. At each gate are two great towers, one with- 
out, and the other within. They conſiſt of nine ſtories, 
each with port-holes ; and at the bottom is a ſpacious 
hall, where the officers and ſoldiers retire who cotne 

The Tartar city+has nine gates; two facing the eaſt, 

two the weft, -two the north, and three the ſouth. The 


Chineſe eity has only ſeven, to each of which anſwers. a 


It is a maſter- piece of induſtry, genius, and per- 


ſuburb. The latter city is much the moſt populous. 
| The 
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228 
The ſtreets in general are as ſtraight as a line: The || lodge together, generally under the inſpection of am 
KY grand ſtreet is 120 feet wide, and a league in length. who 15 reſponſible for any diſturbance they deere? 
ay The ſhops on each ſide of the ſtreet, furniſhed with a In ſome provinces proſtitutes are not tolerated at 1 
0 dere l variery of porcelain, varniſhed ware, and the All the principal ſtreets are guarded by ſoldierz wh | 
þ richeſt ſilks, exhibit a moſt pleaſing picture. Every || patrole night and day not only with thin ſwords a 
1. tradeſman places a ſhop-board before the door of his with whips 1n their hands, with which they laſh indifs. | 
Ill ſhop, containing, in large characters, an account of the rently all perſons concerned in any riot or breach of ho | 
14 different articles of trade that he has to diſpoſe of. | public peace. Indeed, there is always in this cy | 
4 Incredible numbers of paſſengers throng the ſtreets, garriſon of 40,000 men to preſerve good order * 4 | 
(18 but not a fingle woman is ever ſeen among the multi- peace. There are no clubs, balls, or other nocturnal A | 
* 'tude. Perſons who ride in chairs are often under the meetings here; and the ſoldiers take into cuſtody aj A | 
4 neceſſity of having an horſeman to go before them to | perſons whom they ſee in the ſtreets in the night. tine 
114 clear the way. Several cauſes combine to produce if they do not give a good account of themſelves ' If | 
1 theſe crowds : as for example, beſides the vaſt number I he emperor's palace 1s of vaſt extent. The apart. YZ 
19 of peaſants who repair hither from the neighbouring ments in general are ſuperb and elegant, as, excluſive 4 
. country places, with their camels, horſes, mules, and of the carved and gilded ceilings, they are furniſhed with 4 6 
1 other beaſts of burden, the greateſt part of the me- paintings, tapeſtry, rich cabinets, and beautiful carpets 6: 
0 chanics, inſtead of keeping to their ſhops, go about As agriculture in general, and gardening in part. 
th the town in queſt of buſineſs, carrying with them the cular, is in great eſtimation in China, It is not to be 
# ſeveral implements of their reſpective profeſſions. Bar- wondered at that the royal gardens of Pe-king hay. f 
bers, for inſlance, go about ringing bells to get cuſto- -|} juſtly challenged the admiration of the curious, and l 
mers; they carry with them a ſtool, baſon, towel, pot || may be numbered among the wonders of the woll. . 
and fire; and when any perfon calls to them, they run |} They are a kind of ſtupendous drama, in which th. 
up to him, and placing their ſtool in a convenient beauties and defects of nature and the works of art are | 
place in the ſtreer, they ſhave the head, clean the ears, admirably repreſented, in ſuch a manner as to affeg 1 
ut the eye-brows in order, and bruſh the ſhoulders, I all the paſſions of the human {ou}, 
all for the value of little more than an half- penny. Theſe gardens. contain innumerable buildings, ſome f 
They then ring their bell again, and are ready for an- || regularly elegant, others rurally ſimple; ſome of a 
other cuſtomer. The taylors, who ply in the ſtreets, groteſque nature, and others in imitation of ruins. Thus r 
go home to the houſes of their cuſtomers, and do their all the varieties of architecture are blended with the i 
work there: they do not uſe thimbles as ours do, but productions of nature; and the animal, vegetable, and l 
tie a rag upon their thumbs; nor do they ſit down to mineral creation are happily united to complete a molt , 
their work, but ſew ſtanding, except when they grow [| aſtoniſhing ſcene. þ 
tired: the work is upon a table, and they ftand cloſe [| Nan- king (a name ſignifying the court of the ſouth, 
co it. | as Pe-king does the court of the north) is the capita} : 
The motley crowd, buſied in their ſeveral occupa- || of the province of Kiang-nan, and was for many ages p 
tions, cauſe a vaſt confuſion, ' while jugglers, ballad- the capital of the Chineſe empire, as well as the rej- b 
ſingers and noſtrum-mongers are encircled by their re- dence of the emperors. It is the largeſt city in China, 5 
ſpective mobs; which reminds us of the following lines |} and was originally furrounded with a triple wall, mea— - 
of a celebrated Engliſh poet : | | ſuring about ſixteen leagues in circumference : but the 1 
: 9 palace, once famous for its ſplendor and magnificence, 
Wich various haſte here ſer Tal ways they run, | hath been deftroyed, as well as many grand monu- ; 
Some to undo, and ſome to be undone: | ments. The ſtieets of this city are narrow, but well | 4 i 
While luxury and wealth, and war and peace, | paved; the houſes low, but handſome; the ſhops ſpa- IJ 
Are each the others ruin and increaſe, | cious, and well furniſhed with goods. Nan-king is ce- I 
As rivers loſt in ſeas ; ſome ſecret vein | lebrated for its great number of libraries: it excels „ : 
Thence Freese. ther e to be loſt again; ſi likewiſe in printing, and in artificers of moſt kinds: 4 4 
While diff rent avocations each purſues, | here, too, reſide the moſt eminent doctors of the em- Y . 
All have their ſecret aims, and pr RSG NEWS... pire, as well as the greater part of ſuch mandarins as 4 f 
Weener they Tread forth pleature's Hen fails, have been diſcharged from their governments. 4 x 
bode oy Adv wp _ _ der ung gales; The number ws, its inhabitants is eſtimated at about Y d 
gs = 5k LY 2 8 TE ; four millions, including thoſe who live in barks upon 3 f 
© ö (4 Ss bans; erf , the water; and, indeed, wherever a city is ſituated on | t 
Mak 8 er gary ey 14 ee ER the banks of a canal or river, there is ſeen another ; 
T0 fel of each p urſuir che current dom | large floating city of barks ; ſo that the rivers and Ca- d 
„ 411 ee car ode; nals of China are in proportion as populous as the land. Ke 
Yet private ends aſſi © the empire's aim | The public buildings are rather mean, except a fes 8 
N cg s temples, the city gates, and a tower of porcelain about © 
For true ſelf-love, and ſocial are the fame. 
two hundred feet in height. d 
A man of rank never goes abroad without being at- [| Sou-tcheou, the ſecond city of the province of Fe 
tended by a great number of his domeſtics: if he be || Kiang-nan, may, in point of ſituation, be compared {; 
a mandarin of the firſt rank, he is not only attended || to Venice, though it far exceeds it in extent and popt- Ie 
by theſe, but alſo by his ſubordinate mandarins, who || louſneſs. It is four leagues in circumference, exclu- 0 
alſo, to increaſe the pomp of his retinue, are all in ſive of the ſuburbs, which are very extenſive: it has * 
particular dreſſes, attended by their valets; ſo that the many canals of fine water, capable of bearing ſhips of tl 
train of one of theſe mandarins is of itſelf ſufficient to || heavy burthen : the people are conveyed to almoſt any 2] 
embarraſs a ſtreet. | Part of the city in gondolas elegantly painted. The 
From the multiplicity of paſſengers and carriages, || commerce and riches of this city, the beauty of I {; 
the ſtreets are always ſo incommoded, either with mud | || ſituation, the fruitfulneſs of the country around, the 00 
in the winter, or duſt in the ſummer, that they are in concourſe of viſitants, and the natural politeneſs of the f 
both ſeaſons very diſagreeable. From theſe conſide- |} inhabitants, render it, in the fulleſt ſenſe of the term, 
rations it may be eaſily judged how populdus Pe-king || the Paradiſe of China. 
muſt be, when its ſtreets can hardly contain one half of Canton is the capital city and ſea-port of the pro- 
the people, who, according to the aſſertions of ſome vince of Quang-tong. The houſes ſtand very thick ; 
authors, amount to ſix or ſeven millions. Others ||| the ſtreets are long, and rather narrow, almoſt all lat 
compute them at three, and ſome at only two. out by the line, and well paved, with triumphal arches 
Proſtitutes are not ſuffered to live within the walls: ||. ja ſevera: of them: here are alſo ſome temples of 105 
their houſes are of a particular kind, and many of chem | lerable good workmanſhip, in which tlie bonzes . g 
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RO on the banks of one of the 
anton is ſituated on the banks o 
6. rr in China, dep enough for the largeſt ie 
all the curioſities of the empire are g oug 1 ech 
oing up the river the eye 15 delighted wit 2 of the 

t charming proſpects in nature, being nearly encom- 
w -d with verdant fields, lawns, groves, and hills gently 

” one above another, Both ſides of the river are 
—_— J with barks, ranged on parallel lines, forming, 
A ſtreets and alleys; and in each of theſe barks 
2 a whole family: the meaner ſort quit their bark 
in the morning, and repair to the fields or ſtreets to 
N their livelihood, — return to their families in the 
A principal ſhare of the opulence of Canton flows 
from its commerce with the Europeans, who are not 

rmitted to enter any other port in China. 

As the accounts of Canton hitherto given are deem- 
ed greatly exaggerated, it 1s preſumed, that the ſubſe- 
quent remarks collected by Captain King, which he 
received from ſeveral of our countrymen long reſident 
there, together with thoſe of later date, from the correſ- 

ndent before mentioned, may not be 1mproper. 

The circumference of Canton, including the old and 
new town, and alſo the ſuburbs, is about ten mules. 
With regard to its population, judging of the whole 
from what he ſaw. in the ſuburbs, he is of opinion, that it 
falls conſiderably ſhort of an European town of equal 
magnitude, Le Compte has eſtimated the number of 
its inhabitants at 1,500,000; Du Halde at 1,000,000; 
and M. Sonnerat affirms he has aſcertained that their 
number does not exceed 7 5,000 : but as this gentleman 
has not thought proper to communicate to us the 

ounds on which he 138 his calculation, and, be- 

des, ſeems to be as much inclined to depreciate what- 
ever relates to the Chineſe nation, as the jeſuits may 
be to magnify it, his opinion does not lay claim to an 
implicit aſſent. The following particulars may, perhaps, 
enable our readers to form a judgment on this point 
with ſome degree of accuracy. 

It is certain that a Chineſe houſe, in general, occu- 
pies more ſpace than is commonly taken by houſes in 
2 — the proportion of four or five to one, as 
ſuggeſted by M. Sonnerat, muſt be acknowledged to 
go far beyond the truth. To this we may add, . a 
conſiderable number of houſes in the ſuburbs of Canton, 
are kept only for the purpoſes of commerce, by mer- 
chants and opulent tradeſmen, whoſe families reſide en- 
tirely within the walls. On the other hand, a Chineſe 
family is more numerous than an European. A man- 
ns in proportion * his rank and property, has from 

ve to twenty concubines. A merchant has from three 
ad tr 5 of the latter claſs at Canton had, 
indeed, five and twenty and ſix and thirty chil- 
dren: but this was mentioned to Captain King 5 a very 
uncommon circumſtance. A wealthy tradeſman has 
generally two; but people of an inferior ſtation 
very rarely have more than one. They have at leaſt 
double che number of ſervants employed by Europeans 
of the ſame rank, If, therefore, we ſuppoſe a Chineſe 
family to be larger by one third, and an European houſe 
leſs by two thirds, than each other, a city of China will 
e only half the number of people contained 
hats 3 the ſame extent in Europe. According to 
of Lee che city and ſuburbs of Canton may in 

Probability contain about 1 5o, ooo inhabitants, 


Captain King found various opinions entertained re- 


peeing the number of inhabjted ſampans ; but none 
1 uu ri hem to be under 40,000, 1 hey are moored 
; 2 0 ole to each other, a narrow paſſage being left 
7 3 for the boats to paſs and repals on the river, 
Fa ns at Canton, being of greater width than 
ae 2 London, and the whole river, for the 
„ a mile, being covered in this manner, 
Pe ts _ that this eſtimate of their number is 
K — and if it be allowed, the inhabitants 
3 3 g alone, each of which contains one fami- 

unt to almoſt thrice the number affirmed 


by M. 8 


donnerat ta be in the whole city. 
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Fifty thouſand men conſtitute the military force of 
the province of Quang-tong, of which Canton is the 
capital. It is aſſerted, that 20,000 are ſtationed in the 
city and its environs: and Captain King was affured, 
that on occaſion of ſome commotion which had hap- 
pened at Canton, 30,000 troops had been drawn toge- 
ther in the courſe of a few hours, 

The ſtreets of this city are long, and maſt of them 
are narrow, and deſtitute of uniformity. They are 
well paved with large ſtones, and, in general, kept ex- 
tremely clean. The houſes are built of brick, and are 
only one ſtory high, They have, for the moſt part, 
two or three courts backwards, in which are erected 
the warehouſes for the reception of merchandize, and, 
in the houſes within the city, the apartments for the 
females. Some of the meaner ſort of people, though 
very few, have their habitations compoſed of wood. 

The houſes of the European factors are built on a fine 

uay, having a regular Hake of two ſtories towards 
the river. They are conſtructed, with reſpect to the 
inſide, partly after the Chineſe, and partly after the 
European mode. Adjoining to theſe are a conſiderable 
number of houſes which belong to the Chineſe, and are 
let out by them to the commanders of veſſels, and to 
merchants, who make only an occaſional ſtay. 

As no European is permitted to take his wife with 
him to Canton, the Engliſh ſupercargoes live together 
at a common table, which is maintained by the com- 
pany ; and each of them has alſo an apartment appro- 
priated to himſelf, conſiſting of three or four rooms; 
The period of their reſidence rarely exceeds eight 
months in a year; and as, during that time, they are 
almoſt conſtantly occupied in the ſervice of the compa- 
ny, they may ſubmit with the leſs uneaſineſs and regret 
to the reſtrictions under which they live, They very 
ſeldom make any viſits within the walls of Canton, ex- 
cept on public occaſions. 

The Chineſe boaſt that they were acquainted with 
the art of navigation, and the Indian Seas, long before 
the birth of Chriſt. They are acquainted with the 
compaſs, and pretend to be the inventors of it. The 
Chineſe ſailors are ſuperſtitions enough to worſhip their. 
compaſs, and offer perfumes to it in ſacrifice. 

Their barks have generally two maſts, and ſometimes 
three. Moſt of them, eſpecially thoſe uſed for mer- 
chandize, have flat bottoms, and are, from head to 
ſtern, of one and the ſame breadth. The maſts and 
fails have a very rude aſpect; the former being of rough 
trees juſt as produced by nature, except that the twigs 
and branches are lopped off, The fails are of mar, 
ſtrengthened with pieces of bamboo. They have ano- 
ther ſort of bark, not unlike our gallies, which they not 
only uſe in their rivers, but on the ſea-coaſts, to fail be- 
tween the iſlands; they have three maſts, and in calms 
go with oars. 

The dealers in ſalt and wood convey thoſe articles in 
booths built on rafts. They faſten them together with 
oſier bands, and ſo form their floats five feet high, and 
about ten broad. They have no fixed meaſure tor their 
length, ſome extending half a league. At convenient 
diſtances they erect huts or booths ; and as every length 
of timber is only faſtened to the next by bands, the 
whole united raft moves eaſily any way, like the link 
of a chain, and is very conveniently managed in the 
windings of any river. In the huts, or booths, the 
people cat, drink, and ſleep, and often fell them with 
their ſalt and wood, Theſe rafts are ſometimes thus 
conveyed five or fix hundred leagues, and ſeen at a diſ- 
trance like ſo many lle floating towns, 


SEC T1ON VIII. 


Parade and Ceremonies relative to the Emperor. His 
immenſe Revenue and boundleſs ſway, 


ROM the ſtile of the emperor, and the adoration 
| paid him by his ſubjects, it might be imagined 
that he was more than mortal, He is called Holy Son of 
Heaven, 
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Heaven, Sole Governor of the Earth, Great Father of his 
People. His ſubjects always proſtrate themſelves when 
before his throne, even if he be not ſitting there; and 
if they ſce either his girdle or his robes, they mult alſo 
fall proſtrate on the ground. No perſon, even of the 
ſirſt rank in life, paſſes by his palace on horſeback, or 
in a chair, but quits his ſeat before he arrives at it, and 
walks till he has got beyond it. 

When the emperor goes to the temple of Tien with 
the offerings and ſacrifices of gratitude, he appears in all 
the magmſcence of caſtern pomp. The proceſſion com- 
mences with drums and trumpets. Four hundred mag- 
nificent Janterns, and as many flambeaux, then appear, 
diffuſing a moſt grand illumination. Then come a 
great number of perſons with ſpears, and twenty-four 
banners, with the ſigns of the Zodiac painted on them, 
which the Chineſe divide into twelve parts: then fifty- 
{ix other bannets follow theſe, repreſenting the fifty- ſix 
conf{tcllations, to which the Chineſe reduce all the ſtars. 
Jen comes the emperor himſelt, who is on horſeback, 
in rich apparel. He is attended by his pages, and 100 
men with ſpears. The princes of the blood, manda- 
rins, &c. then follow, in their proper habits, with 500 
youths belonging to the palace, followed by 1000 foot- 
men. Two grand chairs are next ſeen : one is borne 
by about 40 men; and the other, which is conſidera- 
bly larger, by upwards of 100. Then come chariots 
drawn by clephants, and ſome by horſes, each attended 
by 50 men. The proceſſion cloſes with 2000 manda- 
tins of letters, and the ſame number of mandarins of 
arms, all in their proper dreſſes. 

The revenues of the emperor of China are ſaid to 
amount to 21,000,000. a year; and his army is 770,000 
ſtrong. He has an unlimited power to declare war, 
proclaim peace, or conclude treaties. He takes cog- 
nizance of all important matters tranſacted in the ſix 
lovercign courts of Pe-king : but the management of 
the finances is under the direction of the officers of the 
ſecond ſovereign court : all the revenues of the ſtate paſs 
through their hands, they being the appointed guar- 
dians of the imperial treaſure, The public revenues 
are not farmed, nor do they paſs through the hands of 
ſeveral under receivers, but the chief magiſtrates of 
cach city regulate and collect the levies, and remit 
them to the treaſurer-general of the province, who 
tranſmits them to che tribunal of finances at Pe-king. 


SRC IT 10 X. 


Claſſes of Rank, Authority, Privileges, and Qffices, of the 
Mandarins, 


HOUGH dignities in China are conferred on per- 
ſons in proportion to their merit, ſtrictly ſpeak- 
ing none but the imperial family have any real title of 
diſtinQtion, in whoſe favour five honorary degrees of 
nobility are eſtabliſhed. The title of prince is not on- 
ly given to the ſons of the emperor, but alſo to his 
{ons-in-law; and to theſe latter are granted ſtipends 
adequate to their dignity, but no authority in conſe- 
quence of marriage. A prince of the loweſt rank, 
however, is ſuperior to the firſt mandarin in the empire, 
and diſtinguiſhes himſelf by a yellow girdle, 

Ihe fon of a mandarin ranks no higher on accaunt of 
his birth than the ſon of a peaſant. The emperors, in- 
deed, conter certain titles anſwering to thoſe of duke, 
carl, and viſcount with us; but theſe do not deſcend. 

As ſuch deference is paid to genius and learning, the 
dclcendants of Confucius have been honourcd with dil- 
tinguiſhed privileges for 2000 years: and it is from his 
uſt ious family that the emperor always chooſes a per- 
ſon of lcarning for governor of Ki-feou in Chan-tong, 
the place of nativity of that great philoſopher. 

There are ſeveral claſſes of mandarins. Thoſe who 
are governors of provinces and cities are choſen by the 
-117eror. Thoſe are called mandarins of letters who 
applied themſelves to literature, and paſſed thro' 
e grees prior to that ofthe doctorate. Theſe men 
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have the direction of the political government of | 

empire: their number is from 13 to 14,000, and OY 
are divided into nine claſſes: from the three firſt oy 
emperor makes choice of his miniſters and officer ” 
the firſt rank, as the colaos or miniſters. of flare "0 
judges of the ſupreme courts, the goyernors of the wi 
pital cities, the treaſurers general of the provinces th, 
viceroys, &c. oa 

As the mandarins are the repreſentatives of the {,, 

reign, a proportionate homage is paid to them, and * 
people addreſs then on their knees when they are ſeareq 
on their tribunal. Thoſe of higher claſſes have alva : 
a pompous attendance when they appear in public 
Four men carry them in a magnificent chair, the off. 
cers of their court walking before them; ſome carrying 
an umbrella, and others beating on a copper baſon, «, 
give notice of the mandarin's approach. Eight enfior 
bearers exhibit on their enſigns the titles of honour in 
large characters, of this great man. Theſe are ſac- 
ceeded by tourtcen ſtandard bearers, bearing the ſym. 
bols of his office, viz. a dragon, phoenix, and other 
animals. Six people then are ſeen with little tablet: 
on which are inſcribed the virtues of this mandarin. 
Two archers on horſeback are allo in the proceſſion 
riding in front of the principal guards, who carry large 
hooks ornamented with ſilken fringe. Some carry hal- 
berts, ſome maces, ſome axes, ſome whips, ſome 
ſtaves, and ſome hangers and cutlaſſes. Others carry 
chains of iron; and at length come two men loaded 
with a grand cheſt, containing the ſeal of his office, 
while two other perſons beat upon kettle drums, The 
mandarin then appears, preceded by two ſtandard- 
bearers and the captain of the guards. He is ſurround- 
ed by pages and footmen, while an officer holds near 
him a large handſome fan. The proceſſion is cloſed by 
guards and domeſtics. When he goes out in the night 


time, inſtead of flambeax there are ſeveral large lan- 


terns, on which are inſcribed his title and qualities, 

There are five claſſes of mandarins called, in general, 
mandarins of war, viz. the mandarins of the rear guard, 
the mandarins of the left wing, thoſe of the right wing, 
thoſe of the main body, and thoſe of the vau-guard. 
Theſe five claſſes are under the juriſdiction of ſo many 
courts or tribunals, which are all ſubject to a ſixth, viz. 
the fourth ſovereign court at Pe-king, which is entcult- 
ed with the care of the military of the empire. The 
preſident of the ſixth tribunal of war is always a gran- 
dee of the realm. His authority extends to all military 
perſons. To him belongs the ſupreme command of the 
army: but ſhould there be a war, the Chineſe law pre- 
ſcribes, there ſhall, in ſuch caſes, be joined with him 
in commiſſion a mandarin of letters, bearing the title 
of ſuperintendant of arms; and there muſt be likewile 
appointed out of the ſame order two inſpectors of his 
conduct. The generaliſſimo undertakes no enterpri-© 
without the e of theſe three officers, who ſend a 
particular account of his operations to the fourth fu 
preme court at Pe-king, that awful tribunal, to Which 
even the general himſelf is accountable. Theſe man- 
darins, or officers at war, are computed at no leſs than 
18,000. i 

The poor ſort of Chineſe pay theſe mandarins gre® 
homage and reſpect, and never approach them till they 
make grandee-chin-chin, as they term it, which is Püt- 
ting their hands cloſe together, and ſhaking them be- 


ow, 


fore the face. | 
N 


Civil and Ecclefiafical Eſtabliſhments. State of Judaiſn, 
Mabometaniſin, and Chriſtianity, in China. 


HERE is much equity, as well as humanity, dd 
played in the mode of taxation in China. Every 
citizen, from the age of 20 to 60, pays a tribute pro- 
portionate to his income. If any | * 
pay, they receive che baſtinado, or are thrown into : 
ton ; and ſometimes a certain number- of ſuch aged paye 
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are quartered upon them, 


ASIA] | 
as government would other- 
viſe have to maintain; and en live W 82 at 
ſt till the emperor's demands are ſatisfled. 
re be enal laws of this country are cruel in the ex- 
Pœheft is never puniſhed with death the firſt or 
2 me; the criminal is only burnt in the arm 
ſecon 3 0's but for the third offence he ſurely 
with a The three capital puniſhments are, ſtrangling, 
rer tation and cutting a perſon in pieces: the firſt of 
0 18 looked upon as the moſt favourable, as the lat- 
— is the moſt dreadful and ſhocking ; for the criminal, 
whole fate it is to be cut in pieces, being tied faſt to 
a ſtake, the ſkin of his head is ſtripped over his eyes, 
that he may not behold his own torments. 

Adultery is puniſhed with the baſtinado ; and mur- 
der with either beheading or ſtrangling ; the latter of 
theſe is accounted the leaſt ignominious: the Chineſe 
annex the idea of great infamy to the puniſhment of 
beheading; and the reaſon they aſſign for it is, that 
nothing more diſgraceful can poſſibly happen to a per- 
ſon dying, than to preſerve the human form as entite 
as it was given them by nature. Thoſe who ſuffer this 
death are not allowed the uſual ceremonies of inter- 
ment. i 

Slaves who elope from their maſters are marked in 
the left arm with a burning iron, beſides receiving an 
hundred laſhes. 

The baſtinado and whip are the moſt common pu- 
niſhments. In the execution of the firſt of theſe the 
delinquent is laid flat, with his face to the ground, and 
receives twenty, forty, ſixty or an hundred ſtrokes on 
kis naked fleſh. After the whipping is over, the ſuf- 
ferer is forced to fall at the feet of his judge, and re- 
turn him thanks for his merciful correction. The num- 
ber of ſtripes given to an offender is proportioned to 
the nature of the offence. The emperor himſelf ſome- 
times commands this puniſhment to be inflicted upon 
great perſons, and afterwards admits them to his pre- 
lence as uſual. Scurrilous language, or fighting with 
the fiſts in the ſtreet will incur this chaſtiſement ; nay, 
even if a common fellow on horſeback does not diſ- 
mount when a mandarin appears, or croſſes the ſtreet 
in his preſence, he receives eight or ten ſtrokes. Ma- 
{ters uſe the ſame correction to their ſcholars, fathers to 
their children, and grandees to their domeſtics. 'The 
chaſtiſing inſtrument is a ſplit bamboo. 

Another inſtrument for puniſhing offenders is the 
cangue : it is a wooden collar or portable pillory, made 
of two flat pieces of wood, about two feet broad, and 
tive or fix inches thick, ſo hollowed as to encircle the 
neck, and reſt upon the ſhoulders. When this inſtru- 
ment is faſtened round the neck, the culprit can nei- 
ther ſee his feet, nor put his hand to his mouth, but 
is under the neceſſity of being fed by ſome other per- 
lon. This uneaſy confinemient he is forced to bear 
both day and night: it is heavier or lighter in propor- 
ton to the offence committed: ſome of them weigh 
near two hundred pounds; but the common fort about 


fifty or ſixty. For ſome offences the delinquent is ſen- 


tenced to wear the cangue for ſeveral months, and to 
appear with it in the public market, which is conſidered 
as a mark of the greateſt infamy. 
Me - 8 and diſturbers of the peace, 
e . ed with the cangue; but they contrive 
3 1 themſelves, a8 by their friends 
Boni ge fide, and bearing the weight on their 
forne by Lee 5 3 as to ſupport the cangue; 
thus give themſelves a 5 ee el oy 3 ne 
a del er nin. du * relief; and when they 
4 hon git, their friends have ſome contrivance 
3 Fy as they may lie at full length, 
8 E 4 2 of rack for the feet and hands to 
a n in treaſonable caſes; and there is ſtill 
erer torture ſometimes uſed on theſe occa- 


ſ . . . . . . 
wy _ is opening the ſkin with ſciſſars, and r ailing 


1 5 * of executioner in China is 3 from 
ended with any diſgrace, that it is eſtecmed 
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an honourable employment : he wears a girt even of 
yellow filk, which is the badge of the emperor's fer-. 
vice; nay, one of the diſtinguiſhing ornaments of the 
princes of the blood; and his inſtrument of puniſhment 
is wrapped in ſilk of the ſame colour. 

The priſons in China are ſpacious, commodious and 
clean : the uſual number of perſons confined in the 
Jails of Canton only is computed at no leſs than 1 5,000, 
who are allowed to work at their ſeveral trades and oc- 
cupations for a ſubſiſtence ; for they are not maintain- 
ed at the charge of government. 

The manner of diſpatching trials in China 1s very 
conciſe. They have no counſellors or lawyers: every 
man pleads for himſelf. The plaintiff draws up his 
grievance in writing, and takes it to the palace of the 
mandarin, where, beating on the drum at the gate, he 
immediately receives admittance, He then preſents 
his declaration to an officer of juſtice, who takes it to 
the mandarin, and the adverſe party is forthwith ſent 
for; who, if found guilty, is immediately baſtinadoed : 
but if the plaintiff be wrong in what he alledges, he 
loſes his cauſe, and is baſtinadoed himſelf. 


With reſpect to the ſtate of religion in China, it 


may be ſaid to be divided into three ſects, one of which 
acknowledges Confucius for their founder : the ſecond, 
Lao-kium, and the third, Fo, or Foe, 

Confucius was born 550 years before Chriſt, in the 
kingdom of Lou, which is now the province of Chan- 
tong : he was cotemporary with Pythagoras. In early 
life he gave proofs of a liberal genius, and, as he ad- 
vanced in years, applied himſelf wholly to the ſtudy of 
philoſophy, particularly to the moral part. By degrees 
his reputation ſpread through the empire, and he was 
ſoon at the head of 3000 followers, out of whom he 
made choice of ſeventy-two to propagate his doctrine 
in different places. He prudently avoided giving. of- 
tence to the prejudices of his country, by a too zealous 
and violent attack upon its errors; his moderation and 
candour were equal with his genius and lezraing. In 
all his actions, as in all his diſcourſes, he ſupported 
precept by example. : 

At the age of fifty-five he was raiſed to the dic nity 
of firſt miniſter of the kingdom of Lou, his native 
country, which he governed with ſo much wiſdom and 
reſpectable authority, that in a little time the face of 
things underwent a total change; but theſe happy ef- 
fects of his good adminiſtration and zeal were of no 
long duration ; for the king of Lou, ſeduced by the 
allurements of a woman, ſoon forgot the excellent ad- 
vice and inſtructions of his miniſter. Confucius, there= 
fore, after vainly endeavouring to reclaim him, quitted 
him, and left his native country in ſearch of wiſer 
princes in other kingdoms ; nor had he occaſion to tra- 
vel a great way, for all were ambitious to have him for 
their gueſt, 

This ornament to human nature died at the age of 
ſeventy-three, and had a magnificent monument erect- 
ed to his memory near the city of Kio-feu. The Chi- 
neſe entertain a profound veneration for his memory, 
and have a chapel dedicated to him in almoſt every city, 
wherein the mandarins, and other literati, aſſemble on 
particular days, preſenting oblations to him, after the 
manner of a ſacrifice; honours, however, very con- 
trary to the principles of Confucius, who never allowed 
of ſuch homage and worſhip being paid to a creature, 

The emperor, the princes of the blood, and all of 
learning and diſtinction in China follow the religion of 
Confucius. 

The Chineſe, in general, have clear apprehenſions of- 
a Supreme Being : they do not, in their avocations to 
Tien, or Chang-ti, addreſs themſelves to the material 
heavens, but to the King of heaven, 

The Chineſe literati frequent the temples, and at- 
tend the ſacrifices in common with their countrymen ; 
and they declare they addreſs. thew adorations to one 
Supreme God, | 

Lao-kium, the founder of the ſecond ſet, was born 
about 600 years before Chriſt, in the province of Hou- 
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quang. As ſoon as he attained to-the exerciſe of rea- 
lon, 5 


e applied himſelf with unwearied diligence to the 


ſtudy of the ſciences, and made himſelf maſter of the 
hiſtory, laws, and cuſtoms of his country. He vrote a 
book entititled Tau- tſe, containing 5000 ſentences, re- 
plete with excellent morality. At length, after having 
{pent a life of ſolitude and ſanctity, he died at a place 
called U, where a tomb was erected to his memory. 
This philoſopher conſtantly preached up ſolitude as an 
infallible means of elevating the human ſoul above earth- 
ly things, and of emancipating it from its material 
chains. Notwithſtanding, however, this his ſtrict and 
ſolitary life, he diſgraced all by denying the immorta- 
lity of the ſoul. | | 

The founder of the third ſect, Foe, was born in India, 
about 1000 years before Chriſt. He taught the doctrine 
of tranſmigration long before Pythagoras, and was the 
founder of the adoration to himſelf as a god. His fol- 
lowers, after his deceaſe, pretended he had been born 
$000 times, and that his ſoul had ſucceſſively tranſmi- 
- ated through different animals. 

They give out that Foe left behind him five grand 
commandments, viz. Never to deprive any creature 
whatever of its life; never to rob any man of his pro- 

erty ; never to be guilty of unchaſtity ; never to tell a 
be; and never to drink wine. 

The bonzes hold that there are places of rewards and 
puniſhments; and they preach up acts of benevolence 
to monaſteries, as peculiarly profitable to the foul in the 
next life; maintaining that fuch pious deeds will abſolve 
from ſins; but that if they are omitted, the conſe- 
quence will be the moſt dreadful tortures, and the ſoul 
will paſs through the moſt diſgraceful metamorphoſes. 

The idol Foe is worſhipped under different forms, 
moſt of them extremely hideous. He 1s repreſented 
principally by three figures: one 1s a gigantic man, 
with a monſtrous belly, fitting croſs-legged, in the 
eaſtern taſte ; this they ſtile the idol of immortality : 
the ſecond is about twenty feet high, and is called the 
idol of pleaſure: and the third about thirty fect high, 
with a crown on his head, and is denominated the great 
king Kan. Excluſive of theſe, they have a great num- 
ber of little idols, not in their pagodas only, but 1n their 
houſes. All of them have their i or houſehold gods. 
Theſe petit gods, however, are not treated with that 
reſpect which is ſhewn to their great gods; on the con- 
trary, if theſe do not ſometimes grant them their re- 
quelts, they give them the baſtinado. But the great 

ods in the temples have the moſt profound veneration 
paid them. People from diſtant places go in pilgri- 
mage to ſome of the temples on the mountains, proſtra- 
ting themſelves repeatedly as they aſcend. 

The mandarins, and others of the literati, profeſs to 
abominate the idol Foe, yet, in caſe of a drought, or 
other calamity, they invoke this deity, merely to pleate 
and ſatisfy the people. | 

There are fome religions of leſſer note in China. 
When the Tartars became maſters of China, they in- 
troquced their own religion into the empire, which, 
though for ſubſtance of doctrine, is the ſame with that 


of the worſhippers of Foe, yet, in point of mode of wor- 


ſhip, is different. The Tartars have no prieſts of the 
order of bonzes, but prieſts of their own, named La- 
mas; and, inſtead of worſhipping the god Foe, they 
pay adoration to the Great Lama, or high prieſt, whom 
they denominate the Immortal Father, believing that 
he never dies; and the prieſts omit nothing that may 
give credit to the deceit; for when one Father happens 
to die, they immediately appoint another that reſembles 
him as nearly as poſſible. | 
The Great Lama reſides at Barantola, in Tibet, where 
he is never ſeen but by his favourites, except when he 
makes his appearance in the temple, to receive the 
offerings and adorations of the people. He then ſits 
upon a kind of throne, arrayed in fine robes. The 
throne is lighted only by a few lamps, which give ſo 
{ceble a light, that there is no poſſibility of diſcerning 


plainly the features of the arch impoſtor, The farce is 
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ſo admirably conducted, that no ſuſpicions are fi 
of it. The people abſolutely believe that h ormeg 
Lama is immortal. | the Great 
As to the ſtate of Judaiſm in China; th 

x ; 12, the Jews 
many ages ago inhabited a part of this coun 
this period a ſynagogue at Kai-fong-fou het? 
Ho-nan. They were viſited in the year I by: 
Gozani, an Italian jeſuit, who held ſever] Low, by p. 
with them. They permitted him to ſee the i On 
part of their ſynagogue, or ſanctum ſanorum nnermoſt 
only for the high-prieſt, who never enters but reſerved 
moſt profound reverence. They ſhewed 32 the 
little tabernacles or preſſes, in which were d ON 
their ſacred books ; and putting by one of the el olitec 
they took out a book written in beautiful ge 
long ſheers of parchment, rolled round ſeveral be 
rollers. This was their pentateuch, which eren 
was moſt miraculouſly preſerved in the time of 4 . 
inundation that happened in 164.3, when the whole 6. 
of Kai-fong-fou was laid under water: but as the |, — 

© eaves 

and characters had ſuſtained ſome injury from the 
the chief officers of their ſynagogue had cauſed a bin 
copies of it ro be taken, and placed in the tabernacles. 

Excluſive of the above manuſcripts, they had = 
bers of ſmall volumes in old cheſts, containing 0 
from the pentateuch, and fragments of other lied 
books. However, they ſaid they had loft oven of 
their canonical books at the time of the above-mentior 
ed inundation: nor did P. Gozani in the leaſt doubt the 
truth of this aſſertion; for they were acquainted wh 
the names of Moſes, Joſhua, David, Solomon Eze 
kiel, &c. 2 

Gozani relates that, from an allowed tradition 
amongſt them, their anceſtors entered China under the 
dynaſty of Han, which commenced 206 years before 
Chriſt, and continued on the Chineſe throne 426 years : 
lo that in this wide ſpace of time we mult place the 
uncertain epocha of the firſt ſettlement of the Jews in 
this country, 

The Jews of China adhere ſtedfaſtly to moſt of the 
ancient ceremonies enjoined by the laws of Moſes, 2s 
circumcifion, a ſtrict obſervance of their ſabbath, and 
of other feaſts, particularly that of unleavened bread. 
They eat the Paſchal Lamb. They never dreſs an; 
proviſion on a Saturday, but prepare it the preceding 
evening. When they read the pentateuch in the ſyna- 
gogue, they cover their faces with a tranſparent veil, in 
memory of Moſes, who defcended from the mountain 
with his face covered. They alſo abſtain from blood, 
cutting the veins of the animals they Kill, that it may 
flow our. 

There were once many families of them, but they 
are now greatly reduced. They keep cloſe together, 
and marry only among themſelves. They call the 
books of the pentateuch h tche following names: Be- 
reſhith, Vecleſmath, Vayiera, Vajedabber, and Hab- 
dabarim. Theſe five books they divide into fifty- three 
ſections, viz. Geneſis into twelve, Exodus into eleven, 
and the other three into ten each. Gozani, upon com- 
paring their pentateuch with a bible he had carried with 
him, found an exact agreement between them with fe- 
gard to chronology, as well as the age and genealogy 
of the patriarchs. In other reſpects, however, the text 
in their pentateuch was much corrupted. 

Mahometans have inhabited here upwards of 609 
years. They have conſiderable ſettlements in many o 
the provinces, particularly in Kiang-nan; and as they 
do not ſtudy to make proſelytes, nor give any cauſe 0! 
jealouſy to the ſtate, the government never diſturvs 
them. 

Chriſtianity is ſaid to have been planted in China 
nearly as ſoon as the religion of Mahomet. It mult be 
acknowledged, however, that it made not the ſame 
early progreſs. Some ſay that the Patriarch of the 
Indies ſent Chriſtian miſſionaries to China, in the He. 
riod of the thirteenth dynaſty, in the eighth year of the 
reign of Tai-tſon, or about the middle of the ſe vent 
century of the Chriſtian @ra; and that, for four me 
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1 he middle of the ſeventh 
: Hu. or about the middle of the ſevent 
_—_— bm Chriſtian ra, and that four, years 
* this, Tai-tſon ſuffered them to preach the goſpel 
_ country. They further ſay, that in the year 1625 
5 Shih ound in the province of Chenſi a ſtone tab- 
ge Hog long and five broad, containing the names 
of ſeventy miſſionaries who came from Judea to preach 
he goſpel to the Chineſe, together with a compendium 
17 Chriſtian faith, all cut in Syriac characters. It 
on a known fact, however, that towards the end of the 
2 century, when the European miſſionaries firſt 
ſet ſooring in China, they found no remains of Chriſtia- 
nity among them. P. Michael Roger, a Neapolitan 
«Cit, firſt opened the miſſion in China, and led the 
* y in which thoſe of his order that followed him have 
acquired ſo much reputation, by the teſtimonies they 
have given of their zeal. P. Michael Roger was ſuc- 
ceeded by P. Ricci, of the ſame ſociety, who continued 
the work with ſuch ſucceſs, that he is conſidered by the 
:oftiits as the principal founder of this miſſion. He was 
2 man of very extraordinary talents. He had the art of 
rendering himſelf agreeable to every body, and by that 
means acquired the public eſtcem. He in ſome mea- 
ſure reconciled the ancient religion of the country to the 
firſt principles of theology, aſluring the people that this 
moral ſyſtem was the ſame with that of their celebrated 
philoſopher Confucius. This ſecured him many fol- 
lowers. Art length, in L 39, = ma ns and 
ranciſcans took the field, though but as gleaners of 
d harveſt after the jeſuits; and now it was chat conten- 
tions broke out. Their firſt diſputes, in which, per- 
haps, jcalouſy had too great a thare, were on the ſub- 
jet of certain ceremonies concerning the worſhip of 
Confucius, and ſome honours paid to the dead : for as, 
in their funeral obſequies, they burnt incenſe, and prac- 
tiſed libations, ſacrifices, and ſeveral other rites ſa- 
vouring of idolatry, theſe were condemned by one part 
of the ame as e e with the purity of 
the Chriſtian faith. Others of the miſſionaries, of a 
more moderate temper, and who had little hope of rai- 
ſing up this infant plantation to maturity without ſuch 
indulgencies, were for tolerating theſe rites, looking on 
them as things of an indifferent nature, and mere poli- 
tical ceremonies. Theſe diſputes were a great hinde- 
rance to the progreſs of Chriſtianity, which flouriſhed 
before the arrival of the Dominican and Franciſcan 
monks. Several years were ſpent in altercation; and 
the literati, who poſſeſſed all the employments under 
government, were ſo obſtinately attached ro Confucius, 
and the eſtabliſhed rites of their country, that no rea- 
ſonable condeſcenſions could ever prevail with them to 
abate any thing of their ſuperſtition; though even their 
monarch, - Chang-hi, granted an edict in 1692, allow- 
88 Chriſtianity a be preached throughout the empire. 
Sirenuous appeals were made to Rome by both parties 
of the contending miſſionaries. At = in 1 12 
the Holy ſee decreed, © That the words Tien and Chang- 
ti ſhould not any longer be applied to the Deity: that 
the tablets,'whereon were inſcribed the word Kieng-tien, 
or, * bonour of heaven,” ſhould be taken away from 
3 3 _ the Chriſtians ſhould not 
lt at otferings made in ſpring and autumn to Confu- 
jy on their forefathers : that. they ſhould omit to en- 
ny e temples erected to Confucius, and thencefor- 
hey Pay no further adoration to their anceſtors: and, 
2 Po Na Pang. tablets of their forefathers, bearing 
ption of © the ſeat of the ſoul,” ſhould be re- 
moved from every Chriſtian's habitation. This rigid 
tee was his rigi 
pas. 2 w ener by a few privileges. 
ad the liberty of appearing in the halls 


They had the further 


lets of their NT - of hanging up the tab- 


in their houſes, with this roviſo, 
wa oo ſhould be no other inſcription on the ſaid tab- 
1 ſimply the name of the deceaſed. But not- 

nding theſe indulgencies, this decree of 1704, 


and a ſubſ i 
ind a ſu r of Clement XI. in 1715, created 


er by any means to participate. 
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the utmoſt confuſion. The miniſters of ſtate, and the 
other mandarins, ever jealous of the growing reputation 
of the jeſuits, were continually declaiming againſt them; 
and at length, by remonſtrances, obtained a revocation 
of an edict that had been paſſed in favour of the Chriſ- 
tian religion, by which means it fell under perſecution 
in the reign of the very monarch who tolerated it, Cang- 
hi, and was afterwards entirely ſuppreſſed by his ſucceſ- 
ſor, Yong-tchin, when all the miſſionaries were baniſh- 
ed to Canton, and upwards of 300 churches either 
pulled to the ground, or converted to profane uſes. 
From the ar, of this fatal cataſtrophe, which hap- 
pened in 1723, Chriſtianity was ſo far from gaining 
ground in China, that the profeſſors of it were perſecu- 
ted with the utmoſt rigour, till the month of February 
1785, when the preſent emperor, Kien-long, was 
pleaſed to put a ſtop to it, and iſſue a decree, wherein 
he expreſſed a deſire that the miſſionaries might proceed 
peaceably, and without moleſtation, | 


SECTION XL. 
Commerce, with its ſeveral Appurtenances. 


ROM the commodious ſituation of China, and the 
variety of its produce and manufactures, a judge- 
ment may be formed of the nature of its commerce. 
However, the traffic which they carry on from home 
is inconſiderable, compared to their inland trade; Can- 
ton, Emony, and Ning-po, being their only maritime 
towns of any note for exports and imports. Beſides, 
their navigation is very confined ; for they never ſail be- 
yond the Straits of Sunda; and their common voyages 
are to Japan, Siam, Manilla, and Batavia. 

They export to Japan, ging-ſeng. china-root, rhu- 
barb, ſilks, ſugars, ſweet-ſcented wood, leather, and 
European cloth; and import from thence pearls, red 
copper, both manufactured and in bars, ſabre-blades, 
porcelain, varniſh ware, tambac, and gold. The tam- 
bac is a ſpecies of copper, with ſome mixture of gold 
and ſilver. 

The Chineſe export to Manilla and Siam tea, drugs, 
ſilks, &c. and receive piaſtres. A piaſtre is about the 
value of a crown. 

Their commodities of export for Batavia are chiefly 
green tea, porcelain, leaf-gold, medicinal drugs, and 
utenſils made of yellow copper. Their returns are in 
piaſtres, ſpices, tortoiſe-ſhells, ſnuff-boxes, agates, 
amber, Brazil wood, and European cloth. 

This is the chief foreign traffic of the Chineſe. Some - 
times they ſail to Achen, Malacca, Potana, Cochin- 
China, &c. 

We ſhall here introduce the lateſt remarks with re- 
ſpe& to the commerce of the Chineſe with the Engliſh. 

The compradore comes along-ſide the ſhip every 
morning in a large ſampan, fitted up in a very com- 
pact manner for his articles of trade. He returns on 
ſhore every evening; the hoppo, or cuſtom-houſe offi- 
cer, not permitting him to remain along-ſide at night. 
This is done to prevent ſmuggling, which is often 
practiſed when ging-ſeng or opium is in demand. It 
was obſerved upon one of theſe occaſions, that this com- 
pradore frequently brought on board bad beef, and the 
ſailors got no redreſs, until they cobbed him, a puniſh- 
ment they inflict on each other for ſlight offences. It 
is performed by placing the delinquent 1n a fixed poſition 
over a gun, having his arms and legs extended, ſo that 
he cannot move. They then get a flat piece of wood, 
which they apply pretty ſmartly to his poſteriors, until 
he promiſes never to be guilty of the like again. They 
were obliged to repeat the puniſhment ; and, it is pro- 
bable, if he had again offended in the like manner, they 
would have cut off his lock. A greater injury cannot 


be done to a Chinaman, than cutting off his long lock 


of hair, or even threatening to do it. This puniſh- 

ment of infamy they inflict only on thieves. 
Every ſhip has a bank/all, or temporary ſtore-houſe. 
Theſe bankſalls ſtand upon a ſmall iſland, having no 
Nan connections 
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connections with any other place. They are built up 
with bamboos and mats fo ſlightly, that they are eaſily 
broke through, and this frequently happens; though a 
watch is, or ſhould be, kept in each. 

A grand mandarin comes on board to meaſure the 
length of every ſhip, but takes noaccount of the breadth, 
It is ſuppoſed that the ſecurity-merchant pays a duty 
accordingly to the hoppo, or receiver-general of the 
cuſtoms, Theſe ſecurity-merchants are people who 
are very rich, and the mandarins make them accounta- 
ble for all duties, and for all depredations committed 
by the ſhip's company while at Whampoa. They are 
nominated againſt their will by the hoppo, who 1s vice- 
roy. at Canton. Sometimes the ſecurity-merchant buys 
all the private trade belonging to the ſhip. Two are 
appointed to this office. If a mandarin ſees any thing 
that ſtrikes his fancy, he will order the ſecurity-mer- 
chant to purchaſe it, which he muſt have at any expence. 
Very often the ſecurity-merchants are under the ne- 
ceſſity of malt ing a preſent of it to the mandarin. 

The captain and all the officers attend wien the ſhip 
is meaſured, to receive the mandarin, &c. He is ge- 
nerally regaled with ſweet-meats, and Madeira wine 
mixed with ſugar. Sometimes the hoppo comes him- 
ſelf, but this is ſeldom. 

Our articles of commerce are ſcarlet cloth, lead, 
cryſtals and glaſſes of al! kinds, watches, clocks, &c. 
for which we receive in return, teas, raw ſilk, varniſh, 
china wares, &c, but ſince the Europeans have learned 
to imitate the two laſt manufactures, they have of courſe 
ſunk in their value. There is no trading to China with 
— except in ſilver, for the purchaſe of their in- 
gots of gold. The principal, or, indeed, the only 
ſtaple for European commodities, is the city of Canton. 
No other port in China is ſuffered to be open to us. 

Copper and filver are their only current metals. 
Gold paſſes in trade as a commodity. The only metal 
that is ſtamped with any character is copper. They 
do not impreſs it with the head or image of the emperor; 
for it would be a diſhonour to a great perſonage, for 
any repreſentation of him to paſs through common 
hands: but they give it different inſcriptions, pom- 
pouſly ſetting forth the titles or name of the imperial 
family. 


ile All 
CONCISE HISTORY or CHINA. 


Ta learned 1n general admit of the antiquity of 
the Chineſe nation, though none have been able 
to aſcertain the firſt period of their chronology. From 
the beſt of their own accounts that can be obtained, it 
ſeems that its real commencement bears date in the 
reign of Lye-vang, which anſwers to the year 434 be- 
fore Chriſt ; previous to which, the writers of the grand 
chronicle of China ingenuouſly acknowledge that their 
chronologies are not to be depended upon; nor do 
their memoirs go any farther back. 

With reſpect to the European writers, M. Fouquet 
allows the Chineſe nation to be near as old 'as the de- 
luge. M. Tournefort, and others, give it as their 
opinion, that the Chineſe have been a nation near 4000 
years. 

6 Under the reign of the emperor Yu (ſays P. Du 
Halde) which they place above 2000 years before 
Chriſt, they diſcovered a large track of territory to the 
ſouth, partly deſtitute of inhabicants. This large ex- 
tent of country was peopled by Yu and his ſucceſſors at 
different periods, under the controul of princes of the 
blood, to whom they portioned out this new country, 
reſerving to themſelves only ſome acknowledgement. 
Thus were formed ſeveral little tributary kingdoms, 
which being afterwards united to the empire, rendered 
it very conſiderable. During the reign of Yu, the mo- 
narchy was divided into nine provinces, a particular 
delineation of which this emperor cauſed to be engraved 
on nine brazen veſſels.. In the year 2037, before Chriſt, 
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ſeveral nations ſent ambaſſadors to China, and ſubmit 
ted voluntarily to a yearly tribute. Towards the end 
of the ſecond dynaſty [or race of emperors] about 1200 
years before Chriſt, certain Chineſe colonies extended 
themſelves to the eaſtern coaſt, and alſo took poſſeſſion 
of ſeveral iſlands. Under the fifth dynaſty, which 
commenced about 200 years before Chriſt, the Chi. 
neſe not only enlarged their borders to the north, after 
many ſignal victories obtained over the Tartar, but 
puſhed their conqueſts even to the confines of India, vii 
to Pegu, Siam, Camboya, and Bengal. About boo 
years after Chriſt, Kao-tſou-venti, founder of the 
twelfth dynaſty, added to the empire ſeveral of the 
northern provinces, ſituated beyond the river Tang: tſe- 
kiang, and which at that time compoſed a particular 
kingdom ſubject to the Tartars. This went by the 
name of the northern empire for ſeveral ages. Laſtly 
the revolution which happened in 1644, when Chi, 
was conquered by the Tartars, only ſerved to increaſc 
the power and extent of this great empire, by joining 
to its former poſſeſſions, a conliderable part of Great 


Tartary. Thus this vaſt monarchy attained to the ſum. 


mit of its greatneſs by a gradual progreſs, not ſo much 
in the way of conqueſt like other empires, as by the wil. 
dom of its laws, and the reputation of its government.“ 

The Chineſe empire has been ſucceſſively governed 
by twenty-two imperial families. The order of the 
dynaſties commenced with the family of Hia, the fir 
of whom was diſtinguiſhed by the title of Yu, 

Near 2000 years in the annals of China are filled 
up by the three firſt dynaſties, or families on the impe- 
rial throne; whilſt the reigns of the ſuccec ding monarchs 
ſcarce meaſure an equal ſpace of time. The hiſtory of 
the monarchy of thoſe three firſt dynaſties (and indeed 
the fourth) preſents nothing to the view that can tend 
to their own honour, or the intereſt of the empire; ex- 
hibiting ſcenes of cruelty, debauchery, tyranny, and 
rapine. 7 

The fifth dynaſty, which laſted 4.26 years, produced 
many monarchs of reſpectable characters: but the con- 
duct of the laſt of this race excited inteſtine commo- 
tions, and cauſed a diviſion of the empire into four parts, 
under four diſtinct ſovereigns; but they were re- united 
under the founder of the ſixth dynaſty, who reigned with 
honor to himſelf three years, and left a ſon that terminat- 
ed it with diſgrace. The monarchs of the ſeventh race, 
or dynaſty, are repreſented as totally diſqualified by birth 
and abilities for their elevated ſtation. 

The Chineſe annals of the five ſucceeding dynaſties 


preſent a ſucceſſion of weak princes, whoſe reigns were 


in general attended with revolutions, rapine, and del- 
truction. 

The bleſſings of peace were reſtored and enjoyed un- 
der the firſt emperor of the thirteenth dynaſty, and 
maintained under that of his ſon and ſucceſſors; till the 
tranquillity of the nation was diſturbed under the ſixth, 
after which commotions prevailed to the cloſe. It ſeems 
that the cauſe of theſe diſturbances aroſe from unlimited 
exerciſe of regal juriſdiction committed by the monarchs 
to their eunuchs. 

In the fourteenth and four following dynaſties, no leſs 
than thirteen monarchs ſwayed the imperial ſcepter, mo 
of whom ſuffered violent deaths. 

The Tartars who inhabited Leao-tong, one of the 
moſt northern provinces of China, during theſe laſt cy. 
naſties, began to render themſelves powerful. This 


province was ceded to them by the laſt emperors of the 


thirteenth race : and Kao-tſou, head of the ſixteenth, 


| who was indebted to them for his advancement to the 


throne, gave up to them ſixteen more towns in the pro- 
vince of Pe-tche-h, excluſive of a tribute of 300,000 
pieces of ſilk. Theſe ſhameful compliances increaſe 
their power and pride, and were produktive of wars for 
400 years, which nearly deſolated the empire. 

The Chineſe, under the nincteenth dynalty, called 
to their aſſiſtance the Niu-tche, or Eaſtern Tartars, 
conjunction with whom they drove the Northern Tar- 


tars from a country which they had: poſſeſſed upwards of 
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E ſe, h bliged 
r Chineſe, however, were oblige 
tw o e aid of their allies, who not only 
”" ed them to cede Leao-tong, by way of com- 
Fu tion, but alſo cook poſſeſſion of Pe-tche-li, Chen: ſi, 
peu - ; ple an: and they {ome years afterwards invaded 
ry heart of the empire, took Nan-king, the ca- 
the N the royal palace to the ground, and forced 
4 Chineſe to accept of the moſt diſhonourable terms 
acification. | 
of pen dynaſty took the name of Yven, and 
had for its founcer Chi-tſou, fourth ſon of Tai-tſou, in 
whom commenced the third (or Weſtern) Tartar uſur- 
ation. The Yven family gave nine emperors to China; 
he former of whom, by their prudent adminiſtration, 
won the hearts of their ſubjects : but the ſucceeding 
monarchs, indulging in a life of indolence, luxury, and 
dim pation, perceived themſelves excelled in the uſe of 
arms and natural courage, by the very people whom 
they had conquered, who, poſſeſſing the moſt lively 
ſentiments of freedom, and deſpiſing their diſſipated 
victors, wreſted conqueſt from their hands, and drove 
them back to their native country. This dynaſty, 
which laſted only eighty-nine years, became extinct in 
the perſon of Chun-ti, a very worthleſs monarch, who 
was addicted to a variety of vices. 

The twenty-firſt dynaſty, of which Tai-tſou was 
founder, ſubſiſted 276 years. The commotions that 
happened under this family produced gradually that 

rand revolution which a ſecond time placed a Tartarian 
i on the throne of China. The following is a 
brief narrative of this memorable event. 

The Tartars being expelled the empire, and having 
retreated into their ancient country, bordering upon 
Leao- tong, it happened that their merchants trading in 
that place received ſome indignity from the merchants 
of China, and exhibited a complaint to the mandarins, 
wWo, inſtead of attending to the ſame, augmented the 
grievance, by craftily drawing their prince into an am- 
buſcade, and ſevering his head from his ſhoulders. 

The Tartars, incenſed at this act of cruelty and per- 
fidy, marched a numerous army into the very heart of 
Le2o-wong, commanded by Tien- ming, ſon of their 
nurered prince, who ſubdued L-cao-rong and Pe-tche- 
hi, but was joon obliged to abandon thoſe provinces, 
which were, however, with the reſt of the Chineſe 
empire, reſ-rved for his grandſon, Tſong-te, but who 
was cut off by ſudden death, in the moment of his 
great view of jovereignty. He had been brought up 
and educated in China, was maſter of the Chineſe 
tongue, and perfectly ' acquainted with the diſpoſition 
and genius of the people. 

The empire was at this period very critically ſituated: 
the war with the Niu-tche Tartars continued, and, as 
an addition to this national calamity, there was a great 


amine in the land. The then reigning monarch, too, 


Hoai-tſong, was a man of mean abilities, ſuffering 
himſelf to be directed in every thing by his miniſters and 
eunuchs, who greatly oppreſſed the people. A revolt 
was the conſequence; and, in a ſhort ſpace of time, 
there were eight different factions under the fame num- 
ber of chiefs. Theſe were, however, afterwards re- 
duced to two, and at length to one, headed by a com- 
mander named Li, who, invading and poſſeſſing him- 
ſelf of the provinces of Ho- nan and Chen-ſi, ſtiled him- 
ſelf emperor of China. 

This uſurper committed the moſt dreadful ravages. 
In his attack of Cuif-ong, the capital of Ho-nan, that 
town was laid under water by a ſudden breaking down 
of the dykes of the Yellow River, and 300,000 perſons 
periſhed in the inundation. He afterwards marched to 
P e-King at the head of 300,000 troops, and entered the 
city without the leaſt oppoſition ; for he had privately 
conveyed into the city a number of his people in dif- 
guiſe, who threw open the gates to him : and ſuch was 
6 e ſupineneſs of  Hoai-tſong, the emperor, that he 
3 of this circumſtance, till the uſurper had 
n the whole city under his ſubjection. However, as 
oon as he heard the news, he marched from his palace 


arches, 331 beautiful bridges, and 68 1 various tombs. 
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at the head of 600 of his guards, who treacherouſly 
abandoned him. Thus ſituated, he flew into the gar- 
dens of his palace with his daughter, whoſe head he cut 
off, and then hung himſelf upon a tree. His wives, his 
prime miniſter, and ſome of his eunuchs, alſo deſtroyed 
themſelves. 

The news of this melancholy event ſoon reached the 
army, then making war in Tartary, under the com- 
mand of a general named Ou-ſang-guey, who refuſed 
to acknowledge Li as his ſovereign; whereupon the 
latter put himſelf at the head of his numerous army, for 


the purpoſe of giving him battle. Ou-ſang-guey ſhut _ 


himſelf up in a ſtrong fortified town. Thither Li 
marched his troops, and having taken captive the father 
of Ou-ſang-guey, ordered him to be, loaded with irons, 
and placed at the foot of the town wall, ſending word to 
his Gn at the ſame time, that if he did not immediate- 
ly ſurrender, his father's throat ſhould be cut from ear 
to ear, The father found means to ſend a meſſage to 
his ſon, begging him to ſurrender. The ſon ſacrificed 
his filial eſteem to the intereſts of his country, and the 


old man was moſt cruelly put to death. 


Ou-ſang-guey, naturally inflamed with rage, con- 
cluded a peace with the Niu-tche Tartars, and engaged 
them to enter into an alliance with him againſt Li, 
whoſe ſuperior force it was totally impoſſible for him to 
reſiſt. | | 

Tſong- te, the king of the Tartars, very readily came 
to his aſſiſtance at the head of 80,000 warriors, forced 
the uſurper to raiſe the ſiege, purſued him even to Pe- 
king, and fo totally routed his army, that he was forced 
to fly into the province of Chen- ſi, where he ſpent the 
remainder of his days in obſcurity. 8 being 
thus ſucceſsful, the people idolized him as their deli- 
verer; and he beſtowed ſeveral diſtinguiſhed honours 
upon the faithful Ou-ſang-guey. The latter, however, 
ſoon had cauſe to repent his having leagued himſelf with 
ſo great and powerful a prince; for Tſong-te was no 


| ſooner arrived at Pe-king, than he began to think of 


improving the ſucceſs of his arms, and the favourable 
diſpoſition of the people, (with whom, as hath been 

obſerved, he had been brought up and educated,) intq 

the means of his advancement to the throne of China; 

but being ſeized with an illneſs that ſpeedily brought on 

his diſſolution, all that he could do was to declare his 

ſon emperor, who was only about ſix years of age. 

This election was confirmed by the grandees and peo- 

ple, who, in conſideration of the ſignal ſervices done 
by the father, connived at the tender age of the child, 

who took the name of Chun- ci, and is conſidered as the 

founder of the twenty-ſecond dynaſty. Kien-long, one 
of his deſcendants, now fills the imperial throne of 
China. 

This revolution happened in the year 1644, uniting 
a conſiderable part of Great Tartary to the Chineſe em- 

pire: and ſince the union, the Tartars ſeem rather to 

have ſubmitted to the laws of the Chineſe, than to have 

impoſed any upon them. In fact, the latter may be 

ſaid to be as great gainers by it as the Tartars them- 

ſelves. China till holds the ſeat of empire, and has 

the ſupreme courts of juſtice. Thither flows all the 

opulence of the united kingdoms, and all honours are 

conferred there. Both nations, ſo oppoſite in genius 

and character, have each been conſiderably benefited 

by the incorporation. The fierce ſpirit of the Tartar 

has given a ſpark of martial fire to the peaceful temper 

of the Chineſe, while the arts and commerce of the lat- 

ter have humanized and ſoftened the ſavage roughneſs 

of the former. China having acquired great additional 

ſtrength by her union with Tartary has now no enemy 

to dread. Never were the opulence, power, grandeur, - 
and glory of the Chineſe empire greater than at preſent. 

At home it hath all the bleſſings of peace, and abroad it 

is reſpected. It hath enjoyed a perfect tranquillity for 

upwards of ſeventy years, and. is unrivalled by all other 

nations for its public works of art, having 32 royal pa- 

laces, 272 grand libraries, 70g halls, 1159 triumphal 
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The next memorable event in the annals of China 
happened in the year 1771, when a nation of the Tar- 
tars left their ſetttements under the Ruſſian government 
on the banks of the Wolga and the Jack, near the Cal- 

ian Sea, and, in a vaſt body of many thouſand fami- 
lies, paſſed through the country of the Hafcks, and, 
after a march of eight months, in which they ſurmounted 
innumerable difficulties and _— they arrived in the 
pla.ns that lie on the frontiers of Carapan, and offered 
themſelves as ſubjects to Kizn-long, the preſent empe- 
sor of China, who was then in the 36th year of his 
reign. He received them gracwully, furniſhed them 
with proviſions, cloaths, and money, and allotted to 
each family a portion of land, for agriculture and paſ- 
turage. There happened the year following a ſecond 
emigration of ſeveral thouſand other Tartar families, 
who alſo quitted their ſettlements under the Ruſſian 
government, and ſubmitted to the Chineſe ſceptre. 
The emperor cauſed the hiſtory of theſe emigrations to 
be engraven upon ſtone, in four different languages. 

As a tribute due to the very ſingular liberality of the 
emperor Kien-long, as well as a moſt intereſting and 
recent circumſtance of the Chineſe hiſtory, we preſent 
our readers with the following account of the feaſt given 
by him to the ancients, on the 14th of February, 1785, 
tranſlated from the Memoirs of the French Miſſionaries. 

« This imperial feaſt, which Kien-long gave to the 
ancients, is one of thoſe events which will make an epoch 
in the empire. Kang-hi, his uncle, ſet the example, 
who, mounting the throne very young, celebrated the 
fixtieth year of his reign in 1722. Kien-long celebrated 
the fiftieth year of his reign, and ſixty- fifth of his age, 
on this day. At the end of 1784, he ſolemnly announ- 
ced his intentions, and made a number of promotions 
among the mandarins, profeſſors of the arts, belles let- 
ters, and military. He likewiſe exempted all the peo- 
ple from taxes that year, and repealed for ever thoſe 
which bore hard on them. He ordered diſtributions of 
rice, and pieces of ſilk or ſtuff, to be given to every 
poor perſon throughout the empire, who had attained 
the age of fixty years. Thoſe who were one hundred 
had fifty buſhels of rice and two pieces of filk ; one of 
the firſt, the other of the ſecond quality. Thoſe who 
had attained ninety years, received thirty buſhels of rice 
and two pieces of filk, of an inferior quality. Thoſe 
who were leſs than ſixty, and exceeding fifty, had five 
buſhels of rice and one piece of ſilk. Every other per- 
fon had rice and filk in proportion te their ages, reck- 
oning by ten years. 

This grand and folemn feaſt was held at the city of 
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F ÞAX, M6... 


f cauſed the moſt 
11 


| Pe-king, on the 14th of Februa 5 in the year 178 
and gave great ſatisfact ion to thoſe for whom it was made, 
Three thouſand aged men of quality (which nu 4 

ber M. Amiot, who relates this hiſtory, ſaw at the * 

lace, and who were invited by the emperor) being of 

| ſembled, the emperor, who choſe to do the honor, cx 
the table, took his place ar the head. The only ix 
tinction made was the elevation of his throne about 5 
foot higher than the other ſeats, ſolely, as he declared 
for the purpoſe of ſeeing that every thing was right. 
as the tables were ſerved 1n all parts equal, where the 
gueſts were diſtributed four and four. At others were 
the princes of the blood, the nobility, and the manda. 
rins. At a circular table ſat the emperor's family, tg 
ſee that nothing was wanting by thoſe ancient gueſts 
and to exhort them to partake of the repaſt with ſadisfac. 

tion, which their good maſter had invited them to. A 

numerous band of muſic played during the time, which 


| was followed by a ballet, repreſented by the comedians 


of the court ; and, at the end, the vocal performers 
chanted a hymn in honour of Tien, to return thanks for 
this particular day. The emperor then retired, and his 
miniſters diſtributed to each of the company a preſent 
with a wiſh written thereon by the emperor, © Thar 
each might enjoy long life, and what they wiſhed :' al. 


ſo a piece in verſe, which he had compoſed for the oc. 


caſion, and which was nearly as follows. The title of 
the piece is, Tethe venerable Ancients invited to the 
| Solemn Feaſt, to rejoice with me, in memory of what 
was done before by my auguſt Uncle.” 


are without number: it is impoſſible for me to reckon 
them: but I cannot avoid expreſſing the peculiar hap. 
pineſs I feel in having renewed this day, which has 
pleaſing emotion in my heart, and 
which I ſhall ever call in pleaſure to my memory, as 
having ſeen my princes — my people take their place 


| FThe bleſſings which J have received from heaven, 
| 


by the ſide of their maſter, ſerving, and to be ſerved, 
{ _— upon the ſame footing, without any diſtinction 


rank, being equally happy as an aſſembly of friends, 
with the ſame motives of joy and gladneſs. This is the 
fecond time, by the ſpecial favour of God, that I have 
enjoyed the ſame ſight, with the ſame feeling of heart, 


ſentiments of the moſt tender veneration, when they 
read in hiſtory, that two emperors of my auguſt race, 
have celebrated, the one his ſixtieth, and the other his 
fiftieth, year of their reign z rejoictng, as in a family re- 
} paſt, with the whole empire, repreſented by the Choſen 
ol its aged people.” 


| 
| 
| Our deſcendants will, no doubt, be penetrated with 
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SECITaOMN I: 


Baundaries, Extent, and Situation. Climate, Soil, and 


Produce. Diviſion of the Country, with the Manners 
and Cuſtoms of the Inbabitants.. | 


HE kingdom of Tonquin is bounded' on the eaſt 
and north. bythe empire of China; on the weſt by 
the two ſmall kingdoms of Laos and Bowes, bordering 


on Siam; and on the ſouth and ſouth-eaſt, by Cochin- 


China. It is about 500 miles in length, and 400 miles 
in the broadeſt part; and is divided into eight provin- 
ces, viz. eaſt, weſt, north, and ſouth. provinces, Te- 
nay, Terhoa, Ngeam, and the province of Cachao. 


It lies on the fide of a gulph, thirty leagues acroſs in 


the wideſt part, at the extremity of which are ſeveral 
ſmall iſlands. | 


E. XI. 
N. 


This country being ſituated under the tropic, the 
weather is extremely variable. However, their two 
chief diſtinctions with reſpect to this are thoſe of the 
dry and rainy ſeaſons ; the former of which is the moſt 
agreeable, and continues from September to March; 
during which time the north wind blows without inter- 
miſſion, and the air is healthful, except in January and 
February, when the weather is frequently very ſevere 
The rainy ſeaſon begins in April, and ends in Auguſi, 
the ſouth wind blowing all the time. Fhe three firſt 


months of June, July, and Auguſt, the heat is ver) 
intenſe : nevertheleſs, the country, at this time, has # 
molt pleaſing and beautiful appearance: the trees ae 


harveſt. However, as the land moſtly lies low, Par- 


| ticularly near the ſea, it is ſubject to frequent inunda- 


| tions, by which the natives are ſometimes great ſuffer = 


months of this ſeaſon are very unhealthy. During the 


loaded with fruit, and the plains covered with à rich 
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ASIA.] reat numbers of canals ; 
TR are ; 
Jo thi king che does of the natives, ſo the huſ- 


ice is the | 
_—_ ir it the peaſant's whole employ, and it ge- 
— rewards his toil with two crop yearly. 


Their oranges are ſaid to excel all others in the eaſt 
for richneſs of flavour : and here are guavas, ananas, 
ps avs, &c. as well as various kinds of flow- 
3 which are very beautiful lilies and jeſſamins, 
wh 12 Tonquineſe diſcover not much taſte for this 
era of nature. Indeed, the ladies 
. great eſteem for one particular flower, 
a" retains a very fragrant ſcent even for fifteen days 
8 With this flower they decorate 


ter it is gathered. 
Heir cz when in their beſt and gayeſt apparel. 


Tonquin affords no mines of gold or ſilver, 
Om © — lead mines in abundance, Silk- 
worms are alſo here in ſuch plenty, that ſilk is almoſt as 
cheap as cotton, Sugar-canes likewiſe thrive well in 
this country ; and they have a ſort of tea which they call 
Chia-bang, the leaves of which they boil ; as alſo ano- 
ther kind called Chia-way, the leaf of which is not fit 
for any uſe ; but the flower, when dried before the fire, 
makes a very agreeable liquor by infuſion, as the other 
does by decoction. 

Cacho is the metropolis, the reſidence of the chova, 
or king. But this city has no remarkable buildings, 
except the royal palace, which ſtands in the center of 
it, This is a ſpacious edifice, encompaſſed by a wall, 
within the precinẽt of which are ſeveral buildings, two 
ſtories high, with gates and fronts in a ſuperb taſte, 
The chova's apartments, and thoſe of his concubines, 
are grandly decorated with gilding and varniſh work; 
and bchind the palace are large handſome gardens. 

The houſes of private people in this city are of wood 
and earth, and chiefly of one ſtory, Thoſe of foreign 
merchants only are built of brick, 

The natives of Tonquin are of a middle ſize, and 
pretty well proportioned. They are. of a tawny com- 

lexion, bordering upon yellow, Their hair is black, 


thick, and long, falling in waves upon their ſhoulders. 


Their teeth are as white as ſnow, till they colour them 
black, uſing for this purpoſe a corroſive compoſition. 
They much reſemble the Chineſe, and, like them, 
have great natural politeneſs, without being altogether 
ſuch flaves to ceremony. They are ſuperſtitious, in- 
conſtant, and intemperate. Their proviſions are dreſſed 
and ſerved up in an elegant taſte; and they perfume 
both their tables and their diſhes, Their uſual fare 
conliſts of rice dreſſed various ways, eggs, pulſe; roots, 
towl, fiſh, buffalo, pork, beef, kid, and frogs. They 
have neither table-cloths or napkins; and, inſtead of 
forks, uſe ivory ſticks as the Chineſe do, and eat much 
in the ſame manner. The food of the common people 
1s rice, dried fiſh, and pulſe; and tea is their uſual 
drink: but the higher claſſes mix arrack with their 
tea, and often become intoxicated with it. The gran- 
dees have halls in their houſes, for the entertainment 
of ſinging and dancing in the eyenings; and, indeed, 
every villa hath its houſes of mirth and jollity, where 
the people aſſemble, eſpecially on their feſtivals, and 
cauſe plays to be acted, The actors are generally 
about half a dozen in number; and the dances are per- 
formed by the women, who ſing at the ſame time, A 
merry-andrew too appears, exciting the laughter of the 
Ipectators by his drollery and humour. They have ſe- 
veral kinds of mulical inſtruments, ſuch as kettle-drums, 
trumpets, fiddles, guittars, and hautboys. 
FE: "han 5 3 eee in this king- 
n Xi with more than ordinary 
wake ric is held at the beginning of the 
car, Which, at Tonquin, commences with the neu 
8 100 end of January, and ſometimes 
Ds thy dogg This feaſt laſts about twelve 
s: but tl ay is rather a day of lamentation 


th Cs 8 
nan of rejoicing ; for they then ſhut up their habitation, ' 


and 1th or fe 
= Keep within doors, for fear, as they pretend, of 


meeting with f. e 
deting with ſome unlucky object in the ſtreet, which 


Might . them an omen of ill fortune in the courſe 
o. 22, | | | 


flection and modification o 


er 27 


of the enſuing year. On the day following they begin 
their feſtivity, when booths and ſtages are erected in 
the ſtreets, in which are repreſented different kinds of 
ſheus. Nothing is heard but the ſound of muſical in- 


ſtruments, and the wild uproar of- riot and licentiouſ- 


nefs. The ſecond grand feſtival is kept with the ſame 
kind of mad merriment, in the ſixth moon: and, ex- 
cluſive of theſe, they obſerve two monthly feaſts, in 
which religion has ſome ſhare; it being cuſtomary at 
theſe feafts to ſacrifice to their anceſtors, by oblations 
of proviſions at their tombs. Another ſolemn feaſt is 
what they call can-ja, on which their king gives his 
public benediction to the country, and ploughs two 
or three furrows with his own hands ; which cuſtom the 
princes of Tonquin have undoubtedly borrowed from 
the Chineſe emperors. The natives practiſe taſting and 
prayers by way of preparation for this feſtival. 


& EC T4,0 N- I, 


Marriages, Sciences, Language, Manufatftures, Com- 
merce, Religion, -and Funeral Ceremonies. 


| HE law of Tonquin, as well as of China, forbids 
young people to marry without the conſent of 
their parents; and females are ſeldom diſpoſed of in 
marriage before the age of ſixteen. When a young 
man ſeeks a maiden, he firſt applies to the father, and 
makes him a preſent. After the articles are agreed 
upon, the man ſends to the houſe of the young woman 
ſuch preſents as have been ſtipulated ; and on the wed- 
ding day, the fathers of both famalies, accompanied 
by their friends, conduct the bride to the br.degroom's 
houſe, where the ceremony is performed in great 
form. There is no wedding without a feaſt, which 
holds three or more days. 
Though the men have the privilege of marrying ſe- 
veral wives, only one takes the title of wife. The men 
are ſuffered to divorce their wives whenever they pleaſe; 
but the women cannot divorce themſelves without the 
conſent of their huſbands. However, when they are 
thus put away by their huſbands, they have the privi- 
lege of taking with them not only the effects which they 
brought, but likewiſe the preſents made to them pre- 
vious to marriage ; and if there be any children, theſe 
are left with the father to maintain, On this account 
very few divorces happen, | 

A woman convicted of adultery is condemned to be 
trampled to death by an elephant. The adulterer is al- 
ſo ſentenced to die, but not to ſuffer ſo ſevere a death, 

Theſe people are indebted to the Chineſe for the 
greateſt part of their arts and ſciences. They are little 
ſkilled in the mathematics or aſtronomy ; nor have they 
any public ſchools, the children being privately edu- 
cated at home by their parents. The art of medicine 
here is principally confined to the knowledge of ſim- 
ples; and the phyſicians pretend to be as ſkilful as thoſe 
of China with regard to the pulſe. They judge of the 
cauſe, ſeat, and quality of the diſtemper, by the num- 
ber of pulſes in one reſpiration, Their furg-ry is con- 
fined to the uſe of cauſtics and cupping, which they 
practiſe in moſt diſorders, uſing gourds and calabaſhes 
in the latter inſtead of glaſſes. The fever, dyſentery, 
and ſmall-pox, are the moſt common maladies the peo. 
ple of this country are ſubject to, which they in general 
treat pretty ſucceſsfully, by means of certain drinks, 
and prudent regimen. hey preſcribe tea, as hot as it 
can poſſibly be drank, for the head-ach, 

The Tonquineſe language abounds with monoſylla- 
bles : one word, in ſome inſtances, ſignifies eleven or 
twelve different things; the preciſe ſenſe of which, in 
converſation, is only diſtinguiſhed by the different in- 

f the voice. | 

Here are good manufactures of ſilk, potters ware, 
and paper, Their varniſhed commodities are in good 
eſtimation, They work well in wood and iron, under- 
ſtand the art of foundry, and know how to caſt cannon ; 
but notwithſtanding this their ingenuity, they make but 

O O o 5 | little 
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little advantage of it through want of genius for traffic. 
Their chief trade is with the Dutch and Chineſe, who 
buy up their ſilk, both raw and in thread : and they allo 
ſell large quantities of their wrought ſilk to the Engliſh. 
The articles chiefly imported into Tonquin are ſalt- 
petre, ſulphur, Fngliſh broad-cloth, &c. 1 he traders 
are ſaid to be fairer dealers than the Chineſe. 

Theſe people have no coinage of their own , but make 
uſe of foreign coin, and particularly copper money, 
which they have from China. _ 

The Tonquineſe profeſs two ſyſtems of religion, both 
received from their neighbours the Chineſe. The one 


is that of Confucius, the ſubſtance of which, as held bx 


them, conſiſts in an inward_devotion, or obſervance of 
ſome ſecret rites in honour of the dead, and in the prac- 
tiſe of moral virtues. The profeſſors of this ſyſtem 


have neither prieſts, temples, or any fixed mode of 
public worſhip, every one paying his adorations to the 


Deity in what form he thinks proper. They pay a kind 
of adoration to ſome ſpirits, as the vicegerents of the 
ſupreme governor of all things. Some believe that the 
ſouls of perſons are immortal, and that there is a future 
ſtate of rewards and puniſhments. Others, however, 
aſſign immortality only to the ſouls of the righteous. 
The religion of moſt of the common people is that of 
Foe, who worſhip many idols; and, indeed, theſe have 
their temples and their prieſts, who lead a very auſtere 
life, and ſubſiſt chiefly on alms. They reſide in mean 
huts near the temples, to offer up the petitions of the 
people, as occaſionally brought to them, which they 
read aloud to their idols, and then burn them in an in- 
cenſe pot, the petitioners being all the time proſtrate 
on the ground. The religion of Foe is divided into 
mary ſ&s. The moſt conſiderable is that of Lanzo, 
Ile tollowers profeſs magic: they pretend to the pre- 
diction of future events, and are divided into different 
claſſes. . ö 
The Tonquineſe dreſs their dead in their richeſt ap- 
parel, and put ſmall pieces of gold or ſilver, together 
with pearls, into the mouths of the rich; and into thoſe 
of the poor are put little copper pieces, and other 
baubles. They do this from a ſuppoſition that they 
hereby ſecure the dead from poverty in the other world, 
and themſelves from being haunted by them. There is 
great emulation among the opulent in providing fine 
coffins for theniſelves. In framing theſe coffins they 
make no uſe of nails, as this would have the appearance 
of laying a conſtraint on the deceafed, but only cement 
the boards together. The corpſe is conveyed to the 
place of burial with great funeral pomp, the ſons of the 
deceaſed attending, cloathed in robes of grey cloth, 
and ſupporting themſelves with a ſtaff, as if ready to 
drop to the ground with immoderate grief. The wives 
and daughters follow, robed in grey, and crying moſt 
bitterly and loudly. The eldeſt ſon, during the pro- 
ceſſion, proſtrates himſelf ſeveral times before the cof- 
fin, and ſometimes thumps upon the lid of it, as if to 
awake his father from the ſleep of death. The reſt of 
the. funeral ſolemnities of theſe people differ very little 
from. thoſe of the Chineſe, and their mourning habili- 
ments are exactly the ſame, 


+. 


SECTION in. 


Origin, Sovereign, Government, Laws, Military and 
Navel Armament of the People of Tonquin. 


X che art of writing, matters relating to the foun- 
ation of their government are buried in obſcurity. 
One of the firſt kings mentioned in their hiſtory was 
Ding, faid-to have reigned 200 years before Chriſt, 
and to have been raiſed to the throne by a troop of ban- 
ditti. He, however, reigned with ſuch oppreſſion, 
that his ſubjects revolted, and murdered him. This 
revolution and murder werę followed by long wars, 
which at length terminated in the election of a king, 
named Le-day-han, in whoſe reign the. Chineſe invaded 


. \ S theſe people were ſome ages unacquainted with 
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and over-run the kingdom. This prince, hows. 
detended himſelf with. the greatelt bravery, and Tre, 
ed thera ſeveral times, but could not drive them » eat. 
the country. Upon the death of Le-day-han, Lib 1 
vie was placed on the throne, who vanquiſhed al.. 
totally drove the Chineſe from his territories, . The 2 


terity of this prince enjoyed a tranquil reign for ſevery 


generations ; and the laſt king of this family leaving be. 


hind him but one daughter, this princeſs ſhared th 
throne with a nobleman whom ſhe eſpouſed ; hut _ 
ther grandee, named Ho, conſpired againſt the queen 
ſubdued her huſband in battle, put both of therg 10 
death, and took poſſeſſion of the crown; which treache. 
ry and cruelty occaſioned a revolt of the people, o 
applied to the Chineſe for aid, and occaſioned their en. 
trance into the kingdom with a numerous army, which 
drove away the tyrant, and, as a reward for their ſer. 
vices, took poſſeſſion of the government them(elye 
forcing the Tonquineſe to accept of a viceroy from 
China, who changed the form of the conſtitution, ang 
introduced the Chineſe laws and cuſtoms. 

However, the Tonquineſe, in procels of time, head. 
ed by a man of a moſt intrepid ſpirit, named Li, togk 
up arms againſt the Chineſe, put them all to the ſword, 
and compelled the emperor to aſſent to a diſhonourahle 
peace. Li was crowned king of "Tonquin; and al 
that the Chineſe were able to obtain was, that the kings 
of Tonquin ſhould hold the crown in fealty under the 
emperor of China, and pay them a triennial tribute. 
This treaty was concluded about the year 1200 of the 
Chriſtian æra, and both nations have faithfully obſerved 
the articles of it ever ſince. The Tonquineſe ſend am- 
baſſadors to Pe-king every three years with their tribute, 
who do homage to the. emperor : and the latter alſy 
ſends his ambaſſadors to Tonquin, who behave with 
the utmoſt haughtineſs; inſomuch, that when the king 
has occaſion to treat with them on any important mat- 
ters, he is obliged to wait upon them, inſtead of their 
attending upon him. Nor can a prince of Tonquin aſ- 
cend the throne of his anceſtors, without a confirmation 
from the hand of the emperor of China. 

The deſcendants of Li fat upon the throne for two 
centuries, after which enſued many revolutions. Abou: 
the year 1400 of the Chriſtian æra, a ſimple fiſherman, 
named Mack; uſurped the crown, hut was depoſed by 
Tring, another uſurper, who covered his ufurpation 
with the pretence of reſtoring the family of Li to the 
throne, and accordingly cauſed a young prince of that 
houſe to be crowned ; but whilſt he beſtowed on the 
prince the title, he referved to himſelf the regal power, 
under the name of chova, or general of the realm. 

Tring had a brother-in-law, whoſe name was Hoa: 
ving, ſon of a governor of the province of Tingwa, to 
whom Tring lay under ſome particular obligations; 
for this governor had not only been greatly his friend, 
in aſſiſting him in an enterprize with the troops of his 
province, but likewiſe diſpoſed of his daughter to him 
in wedlock; and moreover, on his death-bed, commit- 
ted to him the guardianſhip of his only ſon, who n 
this Hoaving above-mentioned, Hoaving reflected 
with great concern on the conduct of his brother-in-law 
and guardian, in having employed his father's forces 0 
ſet any other than himſelf (Hoaving) on the throne of 
Tonquin, and conceived on the occaſion ſuch a ſpirit o 
reſentment, that he not only refuſed to do homage © 
the new king, but opeply took up arms, poſſeſſed him- 
ſelf of Cochin-China, an ancient province of Tonquin, 
and, after the example of his brother-in-law, cauſe 
himſelf co be proclaimed chova at the head of his am. 
Theſe two generals governed with abſolute authoritY> 
the one in Tonquin, and the other in Cochin-Ckina, 
and waged war with each other as long as they lac 
with ſucceſs nearly equal on both ſides. They tan 
mitted the title of chova to their ſucceſſors, anc : 
deſcendants enjoy it at this preſent period of time If 
both kingdoms. But we ſhall here confine our 
the chova of 179 where, indeed, are, 


. , Ee 
two ſupreme magiſtrates or ſovereigns, pe ane titular, 
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COCHIN 


has the name of bova ; but in 
the powers of government. || 


; onliſts principally in giving 
RE 3 4 of the chova. 


of the latter is hereditary, and his eldeſt 


ASIA.] 
|: the former 
— are veſted all 


3 2 of ratification 


The dignity ©, put the ſucceſſion of bovas is un- 
n, for when a bova leaves ſeveral ſons, the chova 
"hooſes which of them he pleaſes, and may even raiſe a 


collateral branch to 
Every province in the 
rticular gover 


is heutenant, 
e, = of ſeeing that the laws are properly obſerv- 


ed; which, indeed, are the Chineſe laws, as arr 
amongſt them in the twelfth century. Neverthelels, | 
ſome of the courts of judicature in Tonquin are ſo cor- 
rupt, that there are few offences for which money will 
not ſecure the culprit from puniſhment. 


The army of the king of Tonquin conſifts of 150 ,000 
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men excluſive of to, ooo horſo. The ſolders are picked 
men out of the different villages; and it is the chief 


pride of the officers to have the firelocks of the men 


neat and bright. They are ſq nice in this reſpect, that 
if the arms become ruſty, they ſtop a week's pay of the 
ſoldier's wages for the firſt offence, . and for the ſecond 
inflict. corporal puniſhment. When the army marches, 
the generals, and other principal officers, ride upon 
elephants, 

The. Tonquineſe are by no means good ſoldiers, and 


this may in a great meaſure be aſcribed to the effemina- 


cy of their officers, to the want of military encourage- 


ment, to the influence of money, and to the fayour of 


the great, 


The naval force of Tonquin conſiſts of a conſidera- 
ble number of gallies, barks, and boats; but theſe are 
better calculated for coaſting on the ſea-ſhore, than for 
long voyages. They have no fails, but make uſe of* 
oars only, 


e n K . 


XII. 


F n 


Situation, Extent, Boundaries, Produces, Inhabitants, c. 


OCHIN-CHINA, or Weſt China, as the name 
imports, is ſituated under the torid zone, and ex- 
tends, according to ſome, from the 8th to the 17th, 
and, according to others, from the 12th to the 18th 
degree of north latitude. It is about 500 miles in 
length, and is bounded on the eaſt by the Chineſe Sea, 
on the weſt by Laos and Cambodia, on the ſouth by 
Champa, or Chiampa, and on the north by Tonquin. 
It is, like Tonquin, tributary to China. | 
Here is.great plenty of rice and ſugar; alſo-gold and 
ſilver mines. They have likewiſe eagle-wood, calam- 


_— 


The kingdom is divided into five or ſix provinces, and 
is well peopled. The king reſides at the capital of Ke- | 


bac, an ordinary ſort of tea, and ſeveral kinds of drugs. | 


hue. Along the coaſt are ſeveral iſlands ſubject to this 


kingdom, which produce many uſeful fruit and other 
trees, 

There is a regular annual inundation, about the mid-- 
dle of autumn, which overſpreads the country for two 
months, and leaves behind it a kind of ſlime, which 
helps to fertilize the land. In this wet ſeaſon the peo- 
ple fail about the country in barks ; nor would they be 
tecure in their habitations, were they not to erect them 
on piles, ſo as to leave a free aſſage for the water be- 
low. The houſes are built of canes entwined together, 
lo that the walls reſemble the ſides of a wicker baſket, 
and theſe they plaiſter over with a mortar made of dirt 
ar lime. They cover their habitations with ſtraw, or 
the leaves of cocoa, and they conſiſt in common of one 
tory. The window-frames are cloſed up with Japan 
Paper, or Naker ſhells ground to tranſparency. The 
partitions of their chambers are formed of ſcreens, and 
their floors are covered with mats, which ſerve them 
both for ſeats and beds. In the houſes of the opulent, 
mdeed, the rooms are furniſhed with handſome chairs. 

p Theſe people are temperate, and the chief of their 
ood is rice and bh, which they have in great plenty. | 
40 ey have no kitchens in their houſes, for fear of acci- 

ny fire, but dreſs their proviſions by the ſides of 

r N which the country abounds, and on whoſe 
ray cir towns are built. When the wind blows 

wen e ſea, it is cuſtomary for a ſoldier to go about 
wen 3 as a ſignal for people to extinguiſh 


— 


— — — an 
* 
* 


The natives, though but imperfectly civilized, poſſeſs 
that felicity which might excite the envy of more im- 
proved ſocieties. They have neither robbers or beggars, 
and hoſpitality is ſeen in every habitation. A traveller 
freely enters a houſe in any village, ſits down to eat and 


drink without any invitation, and departs without ac- 


knowledging the civility, He is a man and fellow crea- 
ture, and therefore welcome. If he were a foreigner, 
he would excite more curioſity, but would be equally 
welcome, 

The wealthier fort occaſionally entertain their friends 
ina ſumptuous manner. At theſe times their tables vie 
with the European, either in variety or cookery. 

The common people, at public feſtivals, afſemble 
in the ſtreets, where they ſpread their mats, and, ſit- 
ting in a circle, eat their proviſions, while tuinblers and 
merry-andrews' exercife their mummery. 


SECTION II. 


Of the Chova, or King. Government and Laws of the 
Cochin-Chineſe, Their Mechanics, Trade, and Money, 


S in moſt of the eaſtern countries, the king of 
| Cochin- China is a deſpotic monarch, and ſo diffi- 
cult of acceſs; that the moſt conſiderable or apulent of 
his people muſt not preſume to preſent a petition $0 
him, without previouſly making court to his chief mi- 
niſter of ſtate. He gives audience at his palace gate in 
a ſort of ſtate litter, ſuperbly gilt, and ſomewhat re- 
ſembling a cage. No perſons muſt approach nearer to 
him than at the diſtance of fourſcore paces, His palace 
is at Ke-hue, the metropolis, where, after the eaſtern 
cuſtom, he keeps his ſeraglio, guarded by eunuchs. 
When he goes abroad, he rides on an elephant, on 
which he always ſits ſide-ways, and is accompanied by 
guards. On his head he wears a turban of the fineſt 
calico. Pendants of the richeſt brilliants hang from 
his ears. He has bracelets on his arms; but his body 
is almoſt bare, having only a covering round his mid- 
dle; and he holds a ſpear, or rather a long javelin, in 
his hand. 

The reſpective provinces of Cochin-China are go- 
verned by mandarins, and different courts of juſtice: 
and if a mandarin. ſhould be convicted of mal- adminiſ- 
tration, he is, at acertainty, puniſhed with death. Not 


only all the officers of ſtate, but even the lives and for- 


2 of the people, are entirely at the diſpoſal of the 
ing. © | c a f | 
The 
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The lavs of this country are exceedingly rigid in caſes 
of treaſon and rebellion, which capital crimes are nat 
only puniſhed with the moſt dreadful tortures, but very 
ſevere penalties are likewiſe inflicted cn all the kindred 
of the traitors. Other offences, that are in any degree 
henious, are puniſhed with death, or the loſs of a limb; 
though it muſt be acknowledged, that the all- powerful 
influence of money too frequently ſhelters the guilty 


from the puniſhment due to their ei imes. 
Though totally unacquainted with the ſciences, theſe 


people are very ſkilful mechanics; and, in the manu- 
facture of ſilk, they ſurpaſs the Tonquineſe. They 


make ſugar-mills and water-engines ; but know not how 
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to make any ſort of fire-arms. Their foreign tr "A 
by no means conſiderable. Silk, cotton, bete] ws ts 
wax, Japan wood, caſſia, and ſugar, are the chief 
ticles they export; the greater part of which ae. M 
| chaſed by the Chineſe, who, indeed, have . 
groſſed the whale of this trade to themſelves. 5» 
ly money current in this country. conſiſts of Pieces 
copper ſtruck in China. Silver 18 exceeding ſcarce oy 
them, inſomuch that a man is deemed wealthy e 
poſſeſſed of 8 o or 100 piaſtres. , 
Their religion, marriages, funeral ceremonies, & 
are the ſame as at Tonquin. 2 
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XIII. 


TE KINGDOM or CAMBODIA, o CAMBOYA, AND rn 
ISLAND or PULO-CONDORE. 


* 


8 E. r 
Situation, Boundaries, Extent, Soil, Productions, Perſons, 
Dreſs, Religion, Manufactures, Cc. of the Natives. 


AMBODIA is ſituated on the eaſt fide of the 
gulph of Siam. It is bounded on the weft by 
Cochin-China ; by the Indian Ocean on the ſouth; 
and by the kingdom of Laos and the Kemois mdoun- 
tans on the north. It extends from north to ſouth up- 
wards of 300 miles, and is about 210 miles in breadth, 
The river Mecon, which is very. ſpaciqus, runs through 
It, and. falls by two channels into the ſea. At the 
place where it firſt riſes it is called Longmu, after which 
it takes the name of Mecon, and continuing that name 
for a conſiderable fpace, at length changes it to Oube- 
quanne, This river has an annual ſwell, which begins 
in the month of June, and continues till Auguſt, when 
it generally riſes ſo high as to overflow the neighbour- 
ing countries. It runs the ſame way for fix months to- 
ours owing to the ſoutherly winds, which drive the 
ands in ſuch ſhoals that the bar is entirely ſtopped up, 
and the current, by that means, driven back, till the 
wind ſhifts and removes the ſands, when the current is 


. reftored to its regular courſe. | 


The foil in general is exceeding fertile, and pro- 
duces various kinds of grain, particularly rice and corn. 
There is likewiſe a great variety of fruit trees, patti- 
cularly oranges, citrons, mangos, cocoas, &c. Here 
are alſo various kinds of wood, as the ſandal}, aquila 
and japan, ſticklack, and lack for japanning. 

Cambodia abounds in rice, às allo fleſh and fiſh; 
the two laſt of which are the only articles allowed to be 
purchaſed without a permit from the king. 
lock is frequently purchaſed for a dollar ; and the com- 
mon value of rice is one ſhilling and ſix-pence for 140 
pounds weight. Poultry, indeed, 1s very ſcarce, be- 
cauſe the few that are bred, when young, retire to the 
woods, where they ſhift for themſelves; nor do the 
people take any pains to ſeek after them. 

Gold, cambogia of a gold colour, or deep yellow, 
in rolls, raw ſilk, and elephants teeth, are produced 
here, There are ſeveral forts of very. valuable drugs, 
and many parts abound with amethyſts, - garnets, ſap- 
phires, cornelians, chryſolites, and blood-ſtones. 

The animals of this country are, wild elephants and 
boars, which are very numerovs, particularly in the 
woods; tygers and lions: alſo wild cattie and buffaloes ; 
with many horſes, and a prodigious number of deer ; 
all of which every perſon has free liberty to kill and 
convert to their own uſe. 


The natives are in general well ſhaped, and the wo- 


men in particular handſome, The men wear a, long 


« 4- 


| 


A fine bul- 


| veſt, which reaches from the ſhoulders to the ancles 
but their heads and ſeet are bare. The women wear à 
thin garment that fits quit cloſe on the body and arms, 
and have a kind of petticoat that reaches from the wailt 
to the ancles. Their heads have not any covering, but 
their hair is dreſſed and curiouſly decorated. Both 
ſexes have long hair, and take great pains in diſplay- 
ing it to the greateſt advantage, 
| Their prieſts are choſen from among the laity, and 
are little reſpected by the people in general; nor have 
they any other proviſion for their exiſtence than what 
ariſes from publie benevolence. 
Manufactories are eſtabliſhed in different parts of the 
country, for making callicos, muſlins, dimities, and 


other curious pieces, Which are very good in quality. 


The poorer ſort of people are employed in making 
beads, ſmall idols, bracelets, necklaces, &c. They 
alſo weave ſilk, and work curious tapeſtry, which i 


+ vſed for lining chairs and palanquins of the quality, 


SECTION 1. 


Of the City of Cambodia, 


HE city of Cambodia, which is the capital, i 
ſituated on the river Mecon, about an hundred 
miles from the bar, It is built on a riſing ground, in 
order to avoid the annual overflowings of the river, and 
principally conſiſts of one large ſtreet. About the center 
of it is a palace for the reſidence of the prince. It 1s 3 
very inſignificant edifice, ſurrounded by a kind of wall, 
with ramparts, in which are ſeveral pieces of artillery: 
Deſpotic power prevails here, and favours are only 
obtained from the prince by pecuniary compliments. 
When he thinks proper to diſtinguiſh any peculiar fa. 
vourite, he preſents him with two ſwords, one of which 
is called the ſword of ſtate, and the other the ſword ot 
juſtice. The perſon on whom this honour is beſtowed 
receives them with the greateſt marks of humility, an, 
after proſtrating himſelf to the ground, retires. When 
he has received this-high dignity, the ſwords mult be 
always carried before him whenever he goes abroad 0n 
| public occaſions ; and all people are obliged to com- 
pliment him in words adapted to the clevation of h 
character. If he meets with another who has receive. 
the ſame preferment, they enquire of each other che 
time of their being honoured with this great diſtinction, 
and he who laſt received it muſt firſt ſalute his ſuper!” 
Theſe perſons are empowered to hold courts of juſtice; 
and the choice of puniſhment, whether in civil or cf. 
minal caſes, is left ſolely to their determination. 


LA. M.A. 


"2 
The only ſort of coin in this Kingdom arc lingo 
pieces of ordinary filver, with characters on one 5 
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ASIA.] 8 
but plain on the other, and called galls, the value of 
which is about four-Pence ſterling; 


SECTION III. 
Of the Nand of Pulo- Condore. 


8 the account hitherto given of this iſland is very 
imperfect, and as it is ms. improved, both 
to animal and vegetable productions, ſince the time 
* it was viſited by Dampier, we cannot adhere to 
our plan of novelty more effectually, than by referring 
to the journal of Captain King, (ſucceſſor to our late 
celebrated countryman Captain Cook, ) who ſtates par- 
ticulars very circumſtantially to the following purport. 
pulo-Condore ſignifies the Iſland of Calabaſhes, being 
derived from two Malay words; Pulo implying an Nand, 
and Condore a calabaſb, great quantities of which fruit 
are here produced. It is clevated and mountainous, of 
a ſemi- circular form, extends ſeven or eight miles, and 
is encompaſſed by ſeveral iſlands of inferior extent. The 
anchorage in the harbour 1s good, The moſt commo- 
dious watering place is at a beach on the eaſt fide, 
where our people found a ſmall ſtream that ſupplied 
chem with fourteen or fifteen tons of water in a day. 
The latitude of the harbour of Condore is 8 deg. 40 
min. north; longitude 106 deg. 18 min. welt. 

The inhabitants of Pulo-Condore, who are fugitives 
from Cochin and Cambodia, are not numerous. They 
are very ſwarthy. Their hair is ſtrait and black; their 
eyes are remarkably ſmall, and their noſes high. They 
have thin lips, ſmall mouths, and white teeth, and are 
very courteous in diſpoſition. They go almoſt naked, 
except on very particular occaſions, when they are 
drefled in a long garment, girded about the waiſt, and 
ornamented with various coloured ribbons. 

The principal town is compoſed of between twenty 
and thirty houſes, which are built contiguous to each 
other. Beſides theſe, there are ſix or ſeven others diſ- 
perſed about the beach. The roof, the two ends, and 
the ſides that front the country, are conſtructed of reeds 
in a neat manner. The oppoſite, which faces the ſea, 
is perfectly open: bur the inhabitants, by means of a 
kind of ſcreen made of bamboo, can exclude or admit 
as much of the air and ſun as they think proper. At 
each extremity of the houſe of one of the chiefs was a 
room ſeparated by a partition of reeds from the middle 
ſpace, which was encloſed on either ſide, and furniſhed 
with partition ſcreens, Some Chineſe paintings, repre- 
ſenting perſons ot both ſexes in ludicrous attitudes, were 
hung at each end of the middle room. In this apart- 
ment a party of our people, who went to viſit the chief, 
were requeſted to ſeat themſelves on mats, and betel 
was preſented them. 

Our party took an opportunity of walking about the 
town, and did not omit ſearching, though ineffectually, 
for the remains of à fort built by ſome of their country- 
men. The Engliſh ſettled on this iſland in 1702, and 


PULO-CONDORE. 


this circumſtance, it a 


brought with them ſome Macaſſar ſoldiers, who wer 
hired to contribute their afſiſtance in erecting a fort; 
but the preſident of the factory not fulfilling his engage- 
ment with them, they were determined upon revenge, 
and one night took an opportunity of murdering all the 
Engliſh in the fort. The iſland had been purchaſed by 
the Engliſh of the king of Cambodia, to whom, after 
in reverted. The fort was 
demoliſhed, but ſome few remains are ſtil! viſible. 
Among the vegetable improvements of Pulo-Con- 
dore may be reckoned the fields of rice that were ob- 
ſerved. Cocoa-nuts, pomegranates, oranges, ſhad- 
docks, plantains, and various ſorts of pumpkins, were 
alſo found here. There are ſeveral ſorts of fowl, and 
the woods are plentifully ſtocked with feathered game. 
The buffalos of this iſland are ſingular. Some of 
theſe animals weigh from ſeven to eight hundred pounds. 
Our people had procured eight of them, but were at a 
loſs how to get 4 on board. After conſulting the 
natives, it was determined they ſhould be driven thro' 
a wood, and over a hill, down to the bay. This plan 


was accordingly executed; but the intractableneſs and 


amazing ſtrength of the animals, rendered it a ſlow and 
difficult operation. The mode of conducting them was 
by putting ropes through their noſtrils, and round their 
horns: but when they were once enraged at the ſight of 
our people, they became fo furious, that they ſome- 
times tore aſunder the cartilage of the noſtril through 
which the ropes paſſed, and fat themſelves at liberty. 
At other times they broke the trees to which it was 
found frequently neceſſary to faſten them. On ſuch 
occaſions all the endeavours of the ſailors for the reco- 
very of them would have becn unſucceſsful, without the 
aid of ſome litle boys, whom the buffalos would ſuffer 
to approach them, and by whoſe puerile management 
their rage was quickly appeaſed. 

A circumſtance relative to theſe animals, which was 
conſidered as no leſs ſingular than their gentleneſs ro- 
wards children, and ſeeming affection for them, was, 
that they had not been a whole day on board, before 
they were as tame as poſſible. Beſides buffalos, there 


are very large hogs of the Chineſe breed ; alſo ſome of 


a wild ſpecies, that live in the woods, which abound 
with monkies and ſquirrels. One fpecies of the ſquir- 
rel here obſerved, was of a beautiful gloſſy black ; and 
another ſort had white and brown ſtripes. This is deno- 
minated the flying ſquirrel. 

The land near the harbour is a continued lofty hill 
richly adorned, from the ſummit to the edge of the wa- 
ter, with a great variety of fine high trees. Among 
others, our late voyagers ſaw that which is called by 
Dampier the tar-tree, but perceived none that were 
tapped in the manner deſcribed by him. 

We have only to obſerve with reſpe& to the natural 
productions of this ifland, that the ſea produces great 
plenty of turtles, limpets, and muſcles, 

The inhabitants are Pagans, worſhipping idols repre- 
ſenting horſes and elephants. 


G. 
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SECTION IL. 


Boundaries and Produce. Nature of the Inbabitants. 


Manners, Cuſtoms, Ceremonies, Sc. 


| L is bounded on the eaſt by Cochin- China and 
the Lak, Wks on the weſt by Brama, on the north by 
Siam, I: da eee. on the ſouth by Cambodia and 
north latitu ; ag es trom the 15th to the 25th degree of 


No, 22. 


XIV. 


OF %%ͤ;ÄéwC—; 


The gardens in this country abound with great variety 
of fruits, and they have rice in abundance, which, tho 
different in taſte from that of any other country, is eſ- 
teemed the beſt in the eaſt. They have plenty of ho- 


ney, wax, cotton, amber, and muſk ; and ivory is fo 


little valued, from the great number of elephants with 
which the country abounds, that the teeth are uſed for 
fences to their fields and gardens. They have prodi- 


gious herds of beeves and buffalos, and the rivers 


abound with all kinds of fiſh, ſome of which are of an 
„ | immenſe 
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immenſe ſize. In theſe rivers are found gold and ſilver 


duſt; and in ſeveral parts of the country are mines of 


iron, lead, and tin. Salt is alſo produced here in great 
abundance, and prodigious quantities of it are exported 
to foreign parts. It is formed by a white froch left on 
the rice fields after harveſt, which afterwards becomes 
condenſed by the heat of the ſun. 

The inhabitants of Laos are naturally very affable in 
their diſpoſition; and though they envy ſuch as are in 
a more cligible ſituation than. themſelves, yet they are 
ſtrictly honeſt, and appear to be utter ſtrangers to ava- 
ricious ſentiments. They are in general well ſhaped; 
and though their complexion is of an olive caſt, yet they 
are much fairer than their neighbours. The women are 
very modeſt in their carriage; and in other reſpects little 
inferior to the women of Portugal. | 

Rice, the fleſh of the buffalo, and ſeveral kinds of 
pulſe, chiefly conſtitute their food. They eat four 
meals a day, and have very great appetites, notwith- 
ſtanding which they are ſeldom afflicted with any diſcaſes. 
They ſometimes eat fowls, which they dreſs without 
plucking off the feathers ; and they kill them by ſtrik- 
ing them on the head with a ſtick, the ſhedding of 
blood being conſidered as one of the greateſt crimes. 

Huſbandry and fiſhing are their principal employ- 
ments; but they are naturally of an indolent diſpoſition; 
nor will they attend buſineſs till they are reduced to it 
from abſolute neceſſity. 

Robberies are ſeldom heard of here; but when ſuch 
circumſtances do happen, if the criminal cannot be 
found, the neighbours muſt make reſtitution to the par- 
tics injured. 

Adultery is puniſhed in women with loſs of liberty, 
and ſubjection to ſuch ſevere treatment as the huſband 
ſhall think proper to inflict. 

Their marriage ceremonies conſiſt only in the parties 

romiſing before two who have been ſome years joined 
in wedlock, that they will be true to each other ſo long 
as they ſhall live; but they often part from the moſt 
trifling circumſtances; and this may be attributed to 
the inſignificancy of the mode by which they are joined 


- together. 


Fornication is permitted among the Jaity ; but the ta- 
lapoins, or prieſts, are prohibited from it under ſevere 
puniſhments. Polygamy is alſo allowed; but the firſt 
wife has the pre-eminence, and muſt be treated with 
great reſpect by the others, who are conſidered more as 
her ſervants than her companions, 

An opinion of ſorcery prevails here, to prevent the 
effects of which, during the time a woman lies in, all 
her relations and friends repair to the houſe, and divert 
themſelves with ſinging, dancing, and other amuſe- 
ments. They do this that the magicians or ſorcerers 
may not come near the woman; for ſhould that be the 
caſe, they would immediately take it for granted, that 
the infant was bewitched. 

The death of a perſon of rank is celebrated with much 
ſplendor, and continues for a month, at the expiration 
of which a pyramid is erected, on the top whereof the 
corpſe is laid. The talapoins, or prieſts, (who are the 
only perſons invited to the feſtival,) then ſing certain 
ſongs, which they aſſert qualifies the ſoul of the deceaſ- 
ed for the manſions of paradiſe, After the prieſts have 
finiſhed their ſongs, che pyramid 1s ſet on fire; and 
when the body is conſumed, the aſhes are conveyed 
with great ceremony to the pagod, or uſual place of in- 
terment, where the better ſort of people erect magnifi- 
cent tombs to perpetuate the memory of their an- 
ceſtors. 

The natives profeſs the Pagan religion. The tala- 
poins, or prieſts, are in general very indolent; and 
though they originate from the moſt humble ſtations, 
yet on their being elevated to the dignity of prieſt, they 
aſſume the moſt diſtinguiſhed arrogance. They are 
under tuition from their childhood till they are twenty- 
three years of age, when they undergo an examination, 
and, if approved, are immediately appointed to the or- 
der of prieſthood, E 


; 


rins, who let it out to farmers, and one half 


who are maintained at the expence of th 


SECTION I. 


Power and Dignity of the Sovereign, Officers of State, © 
2 'P 


N this country the ſovereign is abſolute and; 
I dent, and diſpoſes of all Sn and a pe, 
whether civil or eccleſiaſtical. The Private ae 
of individuals is ſubject to be converted to ſuch She 
as he ſhall think proper; ſo that no nates. Wy "5's 
who has an eſtate in land, can properly call it 1 at, 
The prieſts, indeed, have the peculiar privilege Sp 
poſing of ſuch things as are immediately occupied; © 


their property in land is under the direction of manda 


a a of ey 
third year's rent 1s converted to the uſe of the "day 


The greateſt homage is paid to the king by all rank 
of people. In order to impreſs his people with , q ; 
ſenſe of reſpect for him, he appears in public twice 5 
year; and his ſubjects are ſo elated on this deed, 
that they teſtify their happineſs by the moſt diſtinguiſhe 
rejoicings, His ſuperiority over other princes is gif. 
tinguiſhed from the length of his ears, which are ſo dir. 
tended as to hang upon his ſhoulders. This is conſider. 
ed as a mark of the higheſt dignity; and the means ſy; 
obtaining it are uſed in their infancy, when the ficſhy 
parts of the ears are repeatedly bored, and they are cx. 
tended by weights hung at the ends of them, The peg. 
ple, in general, are very fond of large ears ; but they 
mult be careful that the dimenſions of them do not come 
near to thoſe of their ſovereigns. 

On all public occaſions his ſubje&s exert themſelves 
to expreſs loyalty to his perſon and government. They 
bring a variety of wild beaſts, particularly clephants, 
which they decorate with the molt ſuperb trappings, 
They have alſo wreitlers, gladiators, &c. all of whom 
aſſemble in a large area, or field, before the king, who 
is diverted with their various exhibitions, 

The king's court is moſt ſplendid when he goes with 
the mandarins and nobility to offer preſents to ſome 
diſtinguiſhed temple. On this particular occaſion the 
king 1s ſeated on a beautiful elephant, decorated with 
trappings of gold, which hang from his ſides to the 
ground. The king is dreſſed in the moſt ſumptuous 
manner, his garments being loaded with diamonds of 
immenſe value. The mandarins go in font, the king 
follows next, and the nobility cloſe the proceſſion, 
Theſe laſt are mounted on fine horſes elegantly decora- 
ted; and with them are a great number of cattle, richly 
dreſſed, and laden with preſents for the idol. 

On theſe days the women are prohibited from being 
ſeen in the ſtreets : they therefore look out of rheir win- 
dows when the proceſſion paſſes, and ſprinkle ſcented 
water on the king, and the preſents that are going to be 
offered to the idol The talapoins are dreſſed in their 
richeſt habits, and meet the king as he arrives at their 
reſpective convents, after which they attend him during 
the time he ſacrifices the preſents to the idol. 

Several tributary kings come to court, in order t0 
pay homage to the king of Laos, and they acknowledge 
their ſubmiſſion to him by magnificent preſents. 

Seven viceroys attend on the perſon of the king, ths 
chief of whom is diſtinguiſhed by the title of viceroy- 
general, This officer executes the principal buſinchs of 
the government; and, on the death of the king, achulls 
all matters, and diſpoſes of all employments, till a 1uc- 
ceſſor is choſen to the throne. The ſeven provinces in- 
to which the kingdom are divided are under the g0- 
vernment of theſe viceroys. They ſupport their charac- 
ters with the higheſt dignity, and are always conſulte 
by the king in matters of a public nature. They have 
each a deputy, who officiates for them in their relpec- 
tive provinces, during their abſence, or when the 4 
fairs of government command their attendance © 
Court, 


7 ® ? L . «ys „ a6 . 
In every province there is a militia of horſe and foot, 
at province 0 


which they belong; and the officers are all dependent 
on the viceroy-general, The 


100 SS 
* relations of any chief convicted of committing 
1 .* 


a mediately deprived of their 
a Capital +: rites employed 1n diſcharging 


iſhed with 
P ile offices. Ctimes are here puniſhe b 
* 8 — there are few offenders; and in all 
— "Fairs the judge's. determination is abſolute. 


S ECT TLO N III. 
Of the capital City of Laos. 


tal city of this kingdom is by ſome called 
2 by others Lanjeng. It is ſituated 

in the interior part of the kingdom, in 18 deg. north 
latitude. It is defended on one ſide by the great _ 
Lao, and on the other by high walls and extenſive 
_— Aace is the moſt diſtinguiſhed edifice in the 
city. Ir is very lofty and magnificent, and, wich the 
offices and other buildings, extends more than two 


| 


| 
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miles in circumference. The architecture is exceeding 
grand, and the apartments within are furniſhed in the 
moſt ſumptuous manner. The baſſo relievos in parti- 
cular are ſo richly gilt, as to appear as if covered with 
panes. inſtead of leaves of. gold. | | 

The houſes of the better ſort are built of wood, and 
are very lofty and handſome; but thoſe of the common 
people are very low and mean, and chiefly made of dirt 
and clay. The talapoins, or prieſts, have liberty to 
build their houſes of brick or ſtone; but all others are 
reſtrained trom the like indulgence. 

The manſions of perſons of rank are in general very 
elegantly furniſhed. Inſtead of tapeſtry, they line the 
walls, with mats beautifully wrought, and ornamented 
with foliage, and a great variety of very curious figures. 

The inhabitants are all Pagans, and have temples 
which contain the idols they worſhip. They are more 
ſtrict in the execution of their religious ceremonies than 
the people in any other part of the kingdom, and pay 
much greater reſpect to their prieſts, 


. 


XV. 


KINGDOM or THIBE T. 


vituation. Perſons, Manners, and Diſpoſitions of the 
Inhabitants. Food. Religion. 
diſpoſing of the Dead. Trade. Commerce, Sc. Sc. 


before the reader, a more modern, as well as 
authentic, account of this country, and its inhabitants, 
as communicated to us by an ingenious correſpondent, 
who reſided lately in India in an official capacity, than 
any that has been heretofore given. 

This kingdom, ſituated between 30 and 40 degrees 
north latitude, is divided into two parts. That which 
lies contiguous to Bengal 1s diſtinguiſhed by the name 
of Boutan: the other, which extends to the northward 
as far as the frontiers of Tartary, by that of Thibet, 
Boutan is a mountainous country; but the vallies, and 
ſides of the hills which admit of cultivation, produce 
crops of wheat, barley, and rice. The inhabitants are 
a {tout and warlike people, of a copper complexion, 
rather above the middle ſize, haſty and quarrelſome in 
their temper, and addicted to the uſe of ſpirituous 
I1quors; but honeſt in their dealings, robbery by vio- 
lence being almoſt unknown among them. 
city is Taſſey-Seddem. 

Thibet begins properly from the top of the great 
ridge of the Caucaſus, and extends from thence, in 
breadth, to the confines of Great Tartary. The coun- 
try is bare and deſolate, and the climate ſevere and 
rude. The natives of Thibet are of a ſmaller ſize than 
their ſouthern neighbours, and of a leſs robuſt make. 
Their complexions are alſo fairer; and many of them 
have even a ruddineſs in their countenances unknown in 
the other climates of the Eaſt. They are of a mild 
and chearful temper ; and the higher ranks are polite 
and entertaining in converſation ; in which they never 
mix either ſtrained compliments or flattery. 

12 people, both in Boutan and Thibet, 
es * 1 98 75 woollen ſtuffs of their own manu- 
e 8 wit Jar, ſkins as they can procure; but 
k ort are dreſſed in European cloth, or China 

ined with the fineſt Siberian fur. 


W E are happy in having it in our power to lay 


The chief food of the inhabitants is the milk of 


1 bene made into cheeſe, butter, or mixed with 

10 8 of a coarſe barley, or of pens: They are 

9255 with fiſh from the rivers in their own and the 

08 9 . rovinces, ſalted, and ſent into the inte- 

the _ 5 EO have no want of animal food, from 

8 8 ar wh cattle, ſheep and hogs which are raiſed 
eir hills; nor are they deſtitute of game. 


Singular Manner of 


The chief 


| 


They have a fingular method of preparing their 
mutton, by expoſing the carcaſe entire, after the bowels 
are taken out, to the ſun and bleak northern winds, 
which blow in the months of Auguſt and September, 
without froſt, and ſo dry up the juices, ard parch the 
ſkin, that the meat will keep uncorrupted tor the year 
round. This they generally eat raw, without any other 
preparation, Our correſpondent was often regaled with 
this diſh, which, however unpalateable at firſt, he af— 
terwards preferred to their dreſſed mutton ; which, he 
ſays, was generally lean, tough, and rank. He farrhcr 
lays, it was very common for the head man in the vil- 
lages through which he paſſed, to make him preſents of 
ſheep ſo prepared, ſet before him on their legs, as if 
they had been alive; which had at firſt a very odd 
appearance. 

The religion and political conſtitution of this coun- 
try are intimately blended together. At preſent, and 
ever ſince the expulſion of the Tartars, the kingdom of 
Thibet is regarded as depending on tlie empire of 
China, which they call Cathay; and there actually re- 
ſide two mandarins, with a garriſon of a thouſand 
Chineſe, at Lahaſſa, the capital, to ſupport the go- 
vernment ; but their power does not extend far. In 
fact, the Lama, whoſe empire is founded on the ſureſt 
grounds, perſonally affecting religious reverence, go- 
verns every thing internally with unbounded authority, 
The people believe the Delai, or Grand Lama, to be 
8 and endowed with all knowledge and virtue. 
Though celibacy is not poſitively enjoined by the La- 
mas, 1t is held indiſpenſable for both men and women 
who embrace a religious life: indeed, their forms, 
rites, and ceremonies of religion, muſt reſemble thoſe 
of the church of Rome. 

Polygamy, at leaſt according to our acceptation of 
the word, is not in practice here; but yet it may be ſaid 
to exiſt in a manner ſtill more repugnant to European 
ideas; that is, the plurality of huſbands, which is 
firmly eſtabliſhed and highly reſpected. It is uſual at 
Thibet, for the brothers in a family to have a wife in 
common; and they generally live in harmony and com- 
fort with her, though ſometimes little diſſentions will 
ariſe, | 

The manner in which theſe people beſtow their dead 
is alſo ſingular, They neither put them in the ground, 


like the Europeans ; nor burn them, like the Hindoos ; 
but expoſe them on the bleak pinnacle of one of the 
neighbouring mountains, to be devoured by wild beaſts, 
and birds of prey, or waſted by time and the er 
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tudes of the weather in which they lie. The mangled || mare, but much finer, and far more gloſſy. + Ac 

carcaſes, and bleached bones, lie ſcattered about ; and | tails ſell very high; and are uſed, mined wes 

amidſt this ſcene of horror ſome miſerable old wretch, | handles, for chowras, or bruſhes, to drive ay; ver | 

man or woman, loſt to all feelings but thoſe of ſuper- flies: and no man of conſequence in India 8 the oy 

ſtition, generally ſets up an abode, to perform the || out, or ſits down, without two chowrawbadany, 0 = 

office of receiving the bodies; aſſigning each a place, bruſhers, attending him, with ſuch inſtruments in fl. mo 

and gathering up the remains when too widely diſ- 3 - | | ; * 

perſed. e next article is the wool; from which the fav = 
Lahaſſa, the capital of Thibet, is a place of |} the moſt delicate woollen manufacture in the worl 5 

conſiderable ſize, populous, and flouriſhing. It is the made. Pill our correſpondent viſited Thibet, it * 

reſidence of the chief officers of government, and of || concluded, that the materials of the ſhauls, 28 th. 

the Chineſe mandarips, and their ſuite. It is alſo in- come from Caſſimire, were of that country's ron Pe 


habited by Chineſe and Caſſemirian merchants and ar- It was ſaid to be the hair of ſome 


tificers, and is the daily reſort of numberleſs traders ＋ 5 y Other 
from all quarters, who come in occaſional parties, or fancies; but it is now known, for a certainty, to be the 
in caravans, which travel at ſtated times. 3 of a Thibet ſheep. They are of 2 ſmall 

The chief trade from Lahaſſa to Pekin is carried on reed; in figure, like our ſheep, except in their rails 
by caravans, that employ full two years in the journey which are very broad; but their fleeces, for the fine. 
thither and back again; which is not ſurpriſing, when nels, length, and beauty of the wool, exceed all Others 
we conſider, that the diſtance cannot be leſs than two in the world. The Caſſimirians engroſs this article, 
thouſand Engliſh miles, as well as the ſtoppages conſe- and have factor $ eſtabliſhed for Its pur chaſe in every 
quent on trade: and yet it is to be obſerved, that an part of Thibet, from whence it is ſent to Caſſimire, 
expreſs from Lahaſſa ſometimes reaches Pe- king in little where it is worked up, and becomes a ſource of great 
more than three weeks; a circumſtance much to the wealth to that country, as well as it has been, and fill 3 
honour of the Chineſe police, in eſtabliſhing fo ſpeedy is, to Thibet. 4 


and effectual a communication, through deſarts and Muſk is another of their ſtaple commodities, pro- 
mountains, for ſo long a way. duced from the deer common in the mountains of 

With reſpect to the commerce of theſe people, our Thibet; but they being exceſſively ſhy, and frequently 
correſpondent obſerves, that, beſides their traffic with | in places moſt wild and difficult of acceſs, it becomes a ge 
their neighbours in horſes, hogs, rock-ſalt, coarſe trade of great trouble and danger to hunt after. z 
cloths, and other commodities, they enjoy four ſtaple The laſt article is gold, of which great quantities are , 
articles; which are ſufficient in themſelves to procure exported from Thibet. It is found in the ſands of the * 


great river, as well as in moſt of the ſmall brooks and 


every foreign commodity of which they ſtand in need. 3 
torrents that pour from the mountains. Although they 8 


The firſt, though leaſt conſiderable, is that of the 


cow-tails, ſo famous all over India, Perſia, and the || have their gold in plenty in Thibet, they do not employ war 
other kingdoms of the Eaſt. It is produced by a ſpecies || it in coin, of which their government. never ſtrike any; | 
of cow, or bullock, of a larger ſize than common, with || but it is ſtill uſed as a medium of commerce, and 7 
ſhort horns, and no hump on its back. Its ſkin is co- goods are rated there by the price of gold duſt, as here ex 
* vered with whitiſh hair, of a ſilky appearance; but by money. The Chineſe draw it from them, to a the 
its chief ſingularity is in its tail, which ſpreads out broad |} great amount, every year, in return for the produce of m 
and long, with flowing hairs, like that of a beautiful II their labours and arts. 
mi 
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TRL LON Several neighbouring ſtates are tributary to the ſove- * 

reign of Ava. Pegu, which is within the tropics, 18 2 

Situation. Boundaries. Productions, &c. Sc. flooded when the ſun is vertical; but the ſlime, left by * 

| the waters, gently fertilizes the low lands. As to the 1 

H E empire of Ava is ſituated between the lati- || higher ground, this is parched with intenſe heat after 3 
titude of 15 and 28 degrees north, and bounded || the rains have ceaſed; and the natives are obliged to in 

by Tibet on the north; by the kingdoms of Laos and | water their fields by the communication of ſmall chan- 10 
Siam on the eaſt; by Bengal on the weſt; and by the || nels from ciſterns and reſervoirs. 6. 
Indian ſea on the ſouth. The hills of Pegu are cloathed with fine wood, and ſoc 
Ava is ſaid to be larger than the whole empire of |] the bamboos are of great utility to the natives. The 0 
Germany. The king of Pegu was originally in poſ- |} country abounds with oranges, lemons, citrons, figs, Pr 
ſeſſion of the greater part of it: but two mighty princes || pomegranates, bananas, durians, mangoes, go), ad 
of Ava and Siam have deſtroyed that monarchy: and | cocoa-nuts, pine- apples, ramarinds, &c. * 
the king of Ava is emperor of both Ava and Pegu. The inhabitants uſe a great deal of rice, and ſome 8 
The opulence of the emperor is ſeen in the magni- wheat: they have plenty of garden ſtuff, which is 4 1 
ficence of his palace; © which, according to Captain || chief part of their food. They have alſo pulſe of T 7 


rious kinds, good poultry, and a variety of fiſh 
ſome of the royal parks are ponds of clear 15 
where tortoiſes of a middle ſize are kept and fed, t : 
ſhells of which are a mixture of ſeveral colours. Wit 


Hamilton, is built of ſtone, and has four grand gates, 
viz. the eaſtern gate, called the golden, becauſe am- 
baſſadors are admitted at it, who make preſents to the || 


emperor, when they approach his royal perſon ; the 
fouthern gate, or gate of juſtice, at which people enter 
who want to preſent petitions ; the weſtern gate, or 
pate of grace, through which ſuch perſons paſs as have 

een honoured with any particular favour, or have 
been acquitted of any co unjuſtly laid to their 
charge; and the northern gate, or gate of ſtate, 
through which the emperor paſſes when he is inclined 
to ſhew himſelf to his people.“ 


theſe they work up many things, as cabinets, * 
and other furniture, making very handſome wor® x 
the ſhells are poliſhed like diamonds, and are tr are 0 
The country produces rubies, ſmall diamonds, 1 
other precious ſtones; iron, tin, and lead; ſalt- pe K 
wood-oil, oil of earth, elephants teeth, ſugars 5 
The iron is ſaid to be fo excellent in its quality, ® 


be little inferior to ſteel, There 


* 
ASIA.) 

> ſheep, but the 

There are nere but few horſes or — _ 


th oxen and buffaloes. 0 
— ; but though theſe animals 
ceeding geſhy they are not fat. No place abounds 
are FO hants than this and the adjacent countries ; 


more pc N the ſtrength of their armies by the 
__ and ſize of theſe animals. 


num | 
SECTION II. 


. loug 


of the Inhabitants. Predilettion of 
Perfns and Do eons Benevolent Diſpoſition of 


the Prieſts. 


HE women are conſiderably fairer than the 
who are of an olive 1 prary 0 
5 d, and the beſt among them wear neither 

Ie 2 They let their hair grow long, 
which they tie on the top of their heads with a ribband, 
in the form of a pyramid. When the ladies go abroad 
- pay viſits, they wear either a cotton or ſilken frock, 
under which is a ſcarf girded round the wailt, and 
hanging almoſt to their ancles. This dreſs is ſaid to 
have been the invention of a queen of this country, 
who conſidered it as the moſt graceful dreſs that could 
adorn the female ſex, | 

The females of this country are very fond of ſtran- 
gers; ſo that any man, during his ſtay, may be accom- 
modated with a temporary helpmate: hence moſt of 
the foreigners who trade hither marry one of theſe 
wives, who are ay obedient and obliging to their 
huſbands. The wife goes to market, dreſſes the vic- 
tuals, takes care of her huſband's effects, and even ſells 
his retail commodities for him. If ſhe proves falſe the 
huſband ſells her as a ſlave; and if he proves falſe ſhe 
poiſons him. | | 

The wife, when a huſband quits the country, at the 
expiration of a twelvemonth marries again, provided 
the huſband does not leave her a maintenance by a 
monthly allowance. 

The talapoins, or prieſts, recommend charity and hu- 
manity as the greateſt of all virtues; and, indeed, theſe 


men, 


men do honour to human nature, if the accounts given 


of them be literally authentic. When the maſter of a 
veſſel happens to be ſhipwrecked on the coaſt, and, by 
this calamity, becomes the ſlave of the ſovereign, the 
talapoins humanely intercede for him,' and take him 
under their pious care and protection. In their tem- 
ples theſe good men ſupply a diſtreſſed ſtranger with 
every thing he wants : and as they are phyſicians as 
well as prieſts, they tenderly take care of fick perſons, 
and, after their recovery, give them letters of recom- 
mendation to ſome other convent on the road they travel. 
The actions of theſe men are influenced by real cha- 
rity and benevolence. They never make any enquiries 
about a ſtranger ; it is enough that he be a human be- 
ing, and that they can relieve his neceſſities. All re- 
ligions are by them deemed good, which inculcate the 
moral duties and ſocial virtues. They think that per- 
ſecution, and all modes of worſhip which are contrary to 
humanity, or univerſal philanthropy, are obnoxiaus to 
Providence ; and that the Almighty delights in being 
adored in various ceremonials; but that all modes of 
adoration ſhould be conſiſtent with the moſt refined be- 
nevolence. In fine, their maxims are calculated to 
infuſe in the human heart unbounded charity and ge- 
neral toleration, and to | | 

Graſp the whole world of reaſon, life, and ſenſe 

In one cloſe ſyſtem of benevolence ; 3 8 

Happier as kinder in whate'er degree; 


And height of bliſs but height of charity. 
SECTION n. 
Tenples, Idols, Sacrifices, Superſtition, and Feſtivals. 
Messen is diſplayed in their temples, 
* e decoration of their idols. 


* is IM figure lying in the attitude of 


In the temple 


V 
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| ſleeping, and which is pretended to have lain 6008 


years 1n this poſture. 

The other temple is called Dagun; but none ex- 
cept the prieſts muſt enter there. | 
Some of the ſacrifices of theſe people are very ſin- 
gular, Having immolated a white ſheep, and mingled 
its blood with meal, on the day of the grand feſtival ot 
Kiakiack, they diflribute it with exhortations. For 
the celebration of another ſort of ſacrifice, they pur- 
chaſe a ſlave at a very high price, who is youthful and 


handſome, and having purified him, they cloath him 


in a white robe, and make a public ſhew of him till the 
day of his diſſolution, ' which is in about thirty days, 


when they conduR him to a temple, and laying him flat 


on a ſtone, rip up' his belly, and then taking out his 
heart, burn it, and offer it in ſacrifice to the idol of 
the place, 

As the Peguans believe that all the ills which befal 
mankind proceed from certain evil ſpirits that hover 
about: they therefore worſhip theſe demons, in order 
that they may not be afflicted by them. | 

Perſons of high rank attend at their grand feſtivals 
in their richeſt apparel, adorned with jewels. Here 
they dance to muſic, which, from briſk and lively, 
changes to doleful and melancholic ; when, in very 
plaintive ſtrains, they ſing of their anceſtors ; the men 
alternately. ſighing, the ladies weeping, and all ac- 
knowledging they ſhall never equal their good anceſtors, 
who — ſuch and ſuch great feats. After a ge- 
neral lamentation, they revive their ſpirits with good 
food, and reſume their merriment. 


SECTION IV. 


Power, Splendour, and Pomp of the Emperor. 
ment inflifted on Criminals. Government, 
- proclaiming War. 


Puniſh- 
Form of 


TI emperor of Ava is deſpotic; all his commands 
are laws. He is treated with the moſt fulſome 
adulation by his ſubjects, who, either in ſpeaking or 
writing to him, ſtile him a god. 

To ſee his majeſty's face is the grandeſt honour that 
can be conferred. When an ambaſſador approaches 
this great prince, he is attended by ſound of trumpet, 
while heralds proclaim aloud the honour and happineſs 
he 1s about to receive. The king is at this time atrend- 
ed by all his miniſters, and 200 guards, ſome with 
daggers, and others with ſteel bows finely poliſhed. 

As ſoon as the king has breakfaſted, his majeſty re- 


tires to an apartment, from whence he can ſee the per-. 


ſons who are about the palace, without being ſeen: and 
that he may be thoroughly informed of every thing of 
moment that paſſes either in the city of Ava (the me- 
tropolis) or any of his provinces, deputies of great offi- 


cers, and governors, are always reſident in the palace: 


for he holds the reins of government entirely in his 
own hands, and puniſhes, with great rigour, ſuch offi- 
cers and governors as are guilty of mal- practices. 
When he hears of the commiſſion of any enormous 
crime, he iſſues his royal mandate for ſuch offence to be 
tried by judges of his own chooſing; and, if the delin- 
quent be convicted, he fixes the particular puniſhment 
to be inflicted, which is the being trampled to death by 
elephants, or ſome other equally cruel mode of puniſh- 
ing. | 
Ava have a kind of ariſtocratical government. The 
governo feldom preſides in council, but appoints a de- 
puty and twelve judges, who meet in a large hall, and 
coy man has the privilege of pleading his own cauſe, 


a man is committed to priſon for debt, and can- 
not, or will not, pay his creditor, the latter may diſpoſe - 


of him as a ſlave; and this privilege granted to credi- 
tors ſtimulates the common people to induſtry, 
On the declaration of war, the heralds proclaim their 
ſovereign's will with flaming torches in their hands; 
and the governors of provinces are obliged to raiſe fuch 
a number of troops as the ſtate wants, in addition to the 
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The reſpective towns in the dominions of the king of 
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uſtorned military eſtabliſhment: ' Upon, theſe occa- 
wo a troop of perhaps 1000 elephants are ſoon ſeen in 
full march, the king ſeated on his-throne upon the back 
of one of the whiteſt, attended by all his nobles, with 
trumpets, and other military muſic, ſounding as they 
march to the field of war: | 


SECTION v. 
Or Tur KINO DOM of ARACCAN, on ARACHAN. 


A RACCAN, which is called by ſome the empire of 
| Mogo, is bounded on the eaſt by Ava, on the 
welt by the bay and country. of Bengal, and on the 
north by Tipra. It extends about 400 miles in length, 
and contains a great number of places, many of which 
are . Dan, from the multiplicity of wild beaſts 


that infeit the whole country. 


For the major part the inhabitants of this kingdom 
are very robuſt, and diſtinguiſhed by having remarka- 
ble broad and flat foreheads. They are ſo fond of this 
particular in their ſhape, that when a child is born, 
they bind a plate of lead on the forehead, which they 
do not remove till they are ſatisfied it has had the wiſhed- 
for effect. Their noſes are exceeding red, and rhe noſ- 


trils wide; but their eyes are ſmall, and quick of diſ- 


cernment, 

The colour of the habits of the common people 1s 
generally a dark purple. Thoſe of diſtinction wear 
veſtments of white cotton, with an apron before them, 
and a kind of bag behind their back formed in plaits. 
Their hair is divided into locks, each of which 1s tied 
and ornamented with knots of fine cloth. 

The women are much fairer in complexion than the 
men, but are proportionably robuſt. They wear a gar- 
ment made of cotton, which is bound ſeveral times 
round the body, and reaches down to the ancles ; and 
over their necks and ſhoulders they have a Kind of 
handkerchief, made of flowered gauze. The better 
ſort wear a ſilk ſcarf on one of their arms, and decorate 
their hair with a variety of ornaments. They have 
rings in their cars which ate made of glaſs, and fo large 
as to hang on the ſhoulders: and the arms and legs are 
ornamented with bracelets of ſilver, copper, ivory, &c. 

Their houſes are exceeding ſmall, and are made with 
branches of palm-trees, or canes built upon pillars, and 
covered with leaves of the cocoa-tree : but the better 
ſort have more ſpacious buildings. All the houſes, 
however, are made without chimnies, or any conveni- 
ence for firing; ſo that they dreſs their victuals without 
doors in earthen pots. 

T his country abounds with all kinds of provifions, 
but the people are exceeding temperate in their diet. 
Their common drink is made from the leaves of a tree 
reſembling the palm-tree, which, if drank new, is very 
ſweet, but in a few days will turn ſour; and inſtead of 
bread they ule rice, | 

The ſoil is very fertile, and produces all kinds of 
fruit, with various ſorts of grain. The climate is very 
healthful and pleaſant in ſummer ; but in winter it is 
much otherwiſe; for the inhabitants are ſubject to 
agues, from the great rains that fall during that ſeaſon, 
which continues from April till October. 

The buffalos and elephants here teſtify a particular 
diſguſt at thoſe that wear red garments ; but theſe beaſts 
are eaſily governed by the herdſmen, and will readily 
follow him when they are aſſembled together, which is 
effected by the found of a horn. 

The ſovereign, who is as powerful as any of his 
Kab don. generally reſides at the capital. He has 
twelve princes under him, whole reſidences are in the 
chief cities of the kingdom, and they are permitted 'to 
aſſume the title of kings, The king himſelf is ſtiled 
« Emperor of Araccan, poſſeſſor of the white elephant, 
with the two Caniques, rightful heir of Peger and 
Brama, and lord of the twelve kings, who lay their 
hair of their heads under the ſoles of his feet, &c.” He 
is ſeen by his ſubjects but once in five years, at which 
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time the palace is ſurrounded with buildings ang #... 
folds erected on the occaſion. The' King comes A 
the palate dreſſed in the moſt ſumptuous manner * 
ed in an elegant tent placed on the back of an cle e 
richly capariſoned. Ile is followed by his — 
riding on elephants, whoſe harneſs and trappin + 
ſuperbly adorned. The king then, with his attentl os 
rides through the principal ſtreers of the city po 
which he returns to the great ſquare before his * ny 
where his ſubjects renew their oath of allegiance x 1 . 
and the evening is concluded by all ranks of N 
with the greateſt feſtivity. pen 

Their temples, and other ſacred places, ate built li 
ſteeples, and contain many idols, whom they worlhi, 
They hold a feaſt annually in commemoration of 0 
dead, at which time they carry one of their idols in r 
ceſſion, attended by a number of prieſts dreſſed in -_ 
uniform; conſiſting of a long garment made of yellow 
ſattin. The idol is placed in a large heavy chaig; 
and ſuch 1s the ſuperſtitious notion of the poorer fin 
of people, that many will throw themſelves under the 
wheels, and others will tear their fleſh with iron hooks 
faſtened to the carriage for that purpoſe. They take 
great pains to colour theſe hooks with their blood, aud 
they are afterwards hung up in the temples, and preſery. 
ed as relicks, 

The higheſt order of prieſts is diſtinguiſhed by wear. 
ing a yellow mitre; but the other two always go bare- 
headed; and they are all prohibited from marrying, on 
pain of being degraded. 

The prieſts pray with ſuch as are ill, in return for 
which the patient offers ſacrifices of fowls, &c. in pro- 
portion to their reſpective abilities. If the patient re- 
covers, it is attributed to the prayers received from the 
prieſt; but if he dies, the prieſts tell their relations that 
their facrifices are accepted, but the Deity deſigns the 
patient a greater favour in the other world. If the pa- 
tient appears incurable, the prieſt thinks it charity to 
drown him. 

A perſon of diſtinction dying, the body is burned; 
but the poorer fort are thrown into the river. They be- 
licve in tranſmigration, and therefore ornament tbeit 


coffins with the figures of ſuch animals as they think the 


moſt noble. Every family has ſome particular animal 


by whom they ſwear, and whoſe figure they mark with 
a hot iron on different parts of their bodies. Their nup- 
tial ceremonies are performed in the preſence of this 
animal, and they always offer him part of their pro 
ſions before they eat. 

The capital of this kingdom is Araccan : it is large 
and well fortified, ſituated in a valley, and fifteen miles 
in citcumferenee. It is encloſed by very high ſtone 
walls, and ſurrounded by a ridge of ſteep craggy Mou 
tains, ſo artificially formed as to render a penetration 
almoſt impregnable; beſides which, there is a cali: 
within ſtrongly fortified, The ciry is well watered by 
a fine river that paſſes through it in different ſtreams, 
and at length forms two channels, which empty the m- 
ſclves into the bay of Bengal. . 

There ate ſaid to be 160,000 inhabitants in this cit), 
excluſive of foreigners. The houſes in general are ſmall, 
and built of bamboos; but thoſe of the better 22 
ſpacious and handſome. In it are upwards of 600 - 
temples, moſt of which are ſpacious buildings, 3 : 
gantly ornamented. The palace is excceding!y m_ 
ficient, being decorated with the moſt coſtly nn 
The apartments are lined with various kinds of _ ; 
that diſcharge the moſt agreeable fragrance 3 ow 15 
roofs of thoſe belonging to the king are covere .n 
plates of gold; In the center of the palace 13 the r 
hall, which contains a canopy ornamented with wedges 
of ſolid gold, reſembling ſugar-loaves. a 

Several idols of the ſame metal, as large 4 lite, 5 
ornamented with diamonds and other coſtly ee , 
placed here. In the center of the hall is a cab 0 
gold, ſupported by a large ſtool of the ſame meta h 
overlaid with diamonds and other precious ſtones: 
cabinet contains the two Caniques, or fam 
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S wears at his coronation; and 


: ich the. kin f 
ol ja er 3 a ſuperior authority over his val- 


13 the palace are ſpacious ſtables for the king's 


rs,” horſes, &c. and near it is a conſi- 

e li with ſmall iſlands, inhabited chiefly by 
zielt This lake is ſo ſituated as to be a ſecurity to 
* inhabitants of the city, ſhould they be reduced to 


the neceſſity of flight by an attack ſrom an enemy; for 


ing à bank which ſurrounds it, they might over- 
A "8 and retire to the iſlands. 

The environs of this city are very extenſive, and the 
adjoining countries delightfully pleaſant, The villages, 
mountains, &c. are beautifully diverſified with fields 
of different kinds of grain, intermixed with pieces of 
water, and numerous flocks of cattle. 

In the neighbourhood is a Dutch factory: and at 
many of the ſhops in the city are to be purchaſed ſome 
of the richeſt commodities. in Aſia. CO 

There are many cities of conſiderable note in differ- 
ent parts of this kingdom, as alſo many capital towns, 
remarkable for traffic ; the molt material of which are 

Orietan, which is ſituated on a branch ot the river, 
to the ſouth-welſt of the city of Araccan. This is one 
of the twelve capital cities, and is governed by a vice- 
roy, who aſſumes the title of king, and receives a 
crown from the king himſelf, 

Near this city is a large mountain, on which is a for- 
tified place for the confinement ot ſtate priſoners, or 
other diſtinguiſhed criminals. There is another moun- 
tain called Pora, on the top of which is placed their 
principal idol, which is worſhipped by the king himſelt 
on a certain day once in the year, Between the cities 
of Araccan and Orietan 1s a ſpacious river, the banks of 
which are delightfully ſhaded with tall trees,” that form, 
as it were, an harbour; the pleaſure of ſailing under 
which is conſiderably heightened by the multiplicity of 
peacocks that are continually moving from one tree to 
another. Theſe birds are exceeding beautiful, and 
fully anſwer the fine deſcription of them given in the 
book of Job, which is thus elegantly paraphraſed by 
Dr. Young : 


How rich the peacock ! what bright glories run 
From plume to plume, and vary in the ſun ! 
He proudly ſpreads them to the golden ray ; 
Gives all his colours, and adorns the day | 
With conſcious ſtate the ſpacious round diſplays, 
And flowly moves amid the waving blaze. 


Rama 1s a city of conſiderable note, but little re- 
ſorted to on account of the great danger in getting to 
it either by land or water: the former being dangerous 


from the number of wild beaſts with which the moun- 


tains are infeſted, and the latter from its being ſubject 
to ſudden tempeſts. 

Dobazi is another large and populous city; but is 
chiefly remarkable for having a good harbour, and a 
e river, by which great trade is carried on with 
the neighbouring places. 

Dianga is a large town, ſituated 120 miles north of 
Araccan the inhabitants of which are chiefly Portu- 
gueze fugitives, and are indulged with very conſidera- 

le privileges, ? 

Peroem, or Peom, is a town of great trade, and has 
2 very convenient harbour. It is the reſidence of a go- 
vernor, who keeps a grand court, and exerciſcs the ab- 
ſolute ' authority of an caſtern monarch, 


e. 
Tus. KINO DOM or . 


HIS kingdom is bounded by the empire of Ava, 
"> part of China, to the ſouth and eaſt, by In- 
* wr rd ant to the north, by Araccan to the 
Dern, 2 by. Indoſtan to the welt. Tavernier in- 
that to eroſs it requires fifteen days; It is ex- 
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ceedingly hot, being ufider the Tropic of Cancer. 
The air is, nevertheleſs, pure and ſalubrious: but the 
water is ſo bad, that it occaſions the throats of the in- 
habitants to ſwell to a prodigious ſize. The ſovereign, 
and the nobility, ride upon elephants, or are carried in 
palanquins; but the common people, in travelling, 
make ule of horſes or oxen indiſcriminately. The ac- 
commodations for ſtrangers are bad, and the behaviour 
of the natives rude and unpoliſhed. The ſubjects of 
this kingdom pay no taxes, but in lieu thereot labour 
annually one week for having, either in his mines, or 
among his ſilk-worms, from whence alone his revenues 
accrue, He exports gold and ſilver to China in ingots, 
and in return receives ſilver which is coined into two 
ſpecies of currency, of 1s. 8d, and 18. 10d. value each. 
Gold is coined into aſpers, which are worth about 5s. 
each. The ſovereign of this country is tributary to the 
king of Araccan. The river Caipoumo runs from Chia- 
may lake through this and many other kingdoms, till 
it diſembogues itſelf into Bengal bay. 


S.& 6-13-40: NV; 
Tre Kincpom or BOUTAN, ox LASSA, 
HIS kingdom has China on the eaſt, Thibet and 


the Mogul's dominions on the weſt, Tartary on 
the north, and Aſem on the ſouth, 

A late celebrated traveller ſays, that when the 
merchants of Patna and Bengal come to the foot of the 
Naugracut mountains, they are carried over them on 
the backs of women; there being three women, who 
alternately relieve each other, to every traveller, The 
baggage and proviſions are carried by goats, who climb 
the mountains with wonderful agility, and are able to 
bear 150lb. weight. They are a week in paſſing theſe 
mountains. The women, for their trouble, receive to 
the value of a crown each; and the ſame ſum is paid for 
every loaded goat. | 

Both ſexes wear a kind of felt in winter, and fuſtain 
in ſummer. They wear a high cap adorned with pieces 
of tortoiſcſhel], or boars teeth, which they deem grand 
embelliſhments. The women decomte their necks with 
necklaces of amber or coral ; and both male and female 
wear bracelets on the left arm, from the elbow to the 
wriſt. They are exceeding fond of ſpirituous liquors, 
and conclude their entertainments by burning amber. 
Here is plenty of corn, rice, pulſe, grapes, muſtard- 
ſced, rhubarb, muſk, furs, coral, &c. 

The natives, who are groſs idolaters, more particu- 
larly venerate a cow, which they term © the nurſe of 
mankind.” 

The uſe of fire-arms has prevailed here many years. 
From inſcriptions on ſome 'of their pieces of cannon, 
they appear to be 500 years old. None are permitted 
to quit the kingdom without a ſpecial licence from go- 
vernment ; nor muſt any one take a muſket with him, 
unleſs he gives Jus ſecurity to bring it back again. 
On the backs of their elephants and camels they place 
ſmall cannon, which carry half pound balls. The king 
is always in fear of treaſon, and has a guard of 8000 men 
conſtantly attending him; though at the ſame time he is 
vain enough to call himſelf a god, endued with the at- 
tributes of <« invincibility and invulnerability!“, 

The natives have moſtly flat noſes, are ſtrong and 


well made; but the women are more robuſt than the 


men. Silver mines are ſaid to abound in this country, 
and, by the king's order, ſilver money is coined here, 
each piece being of the value of 2s. 6d. and of an ot a= 
gonal form. They have no gold but what is got in trade. 


SECTION VIII. 


Tus Kinopom or ASEM, AZEM, ax ACHAM. 


1 kingdom is bounded by China on the eaſt, 
Indoſtan on the weſt, Tipra on the ſouth, and 
Boutan, with part of Independant Tartary, on che north. 

| The 
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The country, in the reign of Aurrengzebe, was con- 
uered by the Moguls, who diſcovered it by naviga- 
ting the river Lacquia, which has its ſource in the lake 
Chiamay, and diſcharges itſelf into the Ganges. The 
above mentioned celebrated Indlan lake is 180 leagues 
in circumference, and lies in 26 deg. north latiturle. 

Beſides being one of the moſt fertile in the univerſe, 

this country is rich in mines, which produce both the 
nobleſt and moſt uſeful metals, viz. gold, filver, ſteel, 
iron, lead, &c, There is plenty of the moſt delicious 
animal food, but dog's fleſh is deemed the greateſt 
dainty. They make no wine, though they have excel- 
lent grapes, which, when dried, are uſed in making 
2 The lakes of this country are of a ſaline qua- 
lity, and the ſcum which ariſes to their ſurface is con- 
verted into ſalt. Another kind of ſalt is extracted from 
the leaves of what is called Adam's fig- tree: and a ley 
is made which renders their ſilks admirably white. 

No taxes whatever are paid to government, the king 
contenting himſelf with the ſole poſſeſſion of the valua- 
ble mines which his country contains. Nor are thoſe 
mines worked by the natives, but by ſlaves, which he 
purchaſes of his neighbours. : 

To every ſubject 1s allotted a houſe, a large piece of 
ground contiguous thereto, and an elephant to carry his 
wives, of whom he is permitted to have four. Previous 
to marriage, the Aſemians inform the women minutely 
of what they expect them to do. The females being 
thus preciſely inſtructed in their duty ſeldom diſoblige 
their huſbands. The inhabitants towards the north 
have good complexions ; but thoſe who dwell ſoutherly 
are rather ſwarthy. All have very large holes bored in 
their ears, from whence deſcend heavy pendants of gold 
and ſilver. They wear their hair long, have a cap 
upon their heads, and go naked, except about their 
middles. They adorn their arms with bracelets, which 
are buried with them when they die. Their gold 1s 
current in ingots ; but they have pieces of ſilver coin, 
each 2s. in value, They have great plenty of gum 
lacque, which they export to China and Japan, to var- 
niſh cabinets, cheſts, &c. 

The reſidence of the king, which is in the metropolis, 
lies in 25 deg. 23 min. north latitude, and 1s named 
Kemmeroofe, or Guergen. The city of Azoo 1s the 
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royal burial place. When any king is buried: 

rid 3 his favourite idol is dl Thi ih the 
being of gold or ſilver, the vaults are filled wid” 
menſe treaſures. The people imagine that the rip] wa 
have, in the other world, plenty of what hey de 
but that the wicked ſuffer all the miſeries of jy,,** 
chirſt. * 

From this opinion, and not entertaining any 
high idea of the morality or piety of their mona! 
they bury with them all kinds of eatables, great 110 . 
ſeveral of their wives, officers, elephants, ſlaves 13 
leſt they ſnould fare worſe in the other world than a Y 
did in this. 8 

The Chineſe are ſuppoſed to have received from th 
people of Aſem the invention of gunpowder en 
they have ſince thought proper to arrogate it to then; 
ſelves. 5 

The following places near the coaſt of Ava , 
reckoned in the Pegu dominions. 5 

1. The Iſland of Dola, which has a good harbour 
and where twenty houſes are appropriated to the purpoſe 
of taming elephants for the uſe of the king of Pea, - g 

2. Coſmin is a fertile iſland. The houſes of the 
natives are built on frames of wood, and aſcended to h 
ladders, on account of the furious tygers with which 
this country abounds. The inhabitants go from hence 
to Pegu in boats, in which whole families reſide all the 
year. This country produces figs, oranges, cocoa. 
nuts, wild boars, parrots, aſſes, &c. 

3. Meden is a tolerable town, where a market is kept 
on the water in boats, the commodities being ſhaded 
from the ſcorching-ſun-beams by umbrellas. 

4. Negrais is a town and cape on the coaſt, due weſt. 
ward from Pegu, from whence it requires about ten 
days to fail. The harbour is good, but a ſhelving bar 
renders its entrance diſagreeable and dangerous, 

5. Diamond Iſland, near cape Segrais, is celebrated 
for two Pagan temples. This ifland is low, barren, 
and rocky. The chief eceleſiaſtic of the kingdom re- 
ſides here. He is greatly venerated by the people, and 
takes the right hand of the King, who, on his demiſe, 
is obliged to attend his funeral with his whole court, 
and to defray all expences thereby incurred. 


n 
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: 


Nr 


Situation, Boundaries, Extent, and Diviſion. Coaſts. 
Vegetables and Animals. Account of the Natives. 
Their Language. 


HIS peninſula is ſituated between the 2d and 11th 
degree of north latitude, and bounded by Siam 

on the north, by the ocean on the eaſt, and by the 
ſtraits of Malacca on the ſouth-eaſt, being about 600 
miles long, and 200 broad. It is ſeparated into ſmall 
kingdoms, viz. Malacca, from which it has its name, 
Johor, Patana, Sincapour, Pahan, Trangano, Pera, 
Queda, and Ligor. Some of theſe are independant 
ſtates under different deſpotic princes, and others are 


tributary to the king of Siam. 


Malacca is faid to have been originally joined to the 
Iſland of Sumatra, and to be the Aurea Cherſoneſus of 
Ptolemy. The coaſts of the kingdom are flat, marſhy, 
and unhealthful; and the inland parts of the country 
conſiſt of ſcarce any thing but barren hills and dreary 
deſerts : ſo that it produces nothing for exportation, 
except a ſmall quantity of tin, and ſome elephants teeth. 
The common neceſſaries of life are produced in gar- 


dens ; and ſmall quantities of peas and rice are reared | 


XVII. 


. 


in ſuch parts of the mountains as appear to have any 
tolerable ſoil. The natives have a ſupply of proviſions 
from Sumatra, Bengal, Java, Siam, and Cambedia. 
Here is, however, a variety of fruits, and particularly 
the mangoſtan, which is very delicious, and reſembles 
a pine- apple. Here are cocoas in abundance, and a 
great plenty of aloes; and as to pine-apples, there are 
no better in the univerſe than are to be had here. The 
ramboſtan, a fine fruit, is about as big as a walnut, with 
moſt delicious pulp; and the durian, though not plea- 
ſant to the ſmell, has a very agreeable taſte. 

Though ſheep and bullocks are ſcarce here, ork, 
poultry, and fiſh, are pretty plentiful, The wild ant- 
mals of the country are tygers, wolves, &c. 

The complexion of the natives, who are called Ma- 
lays, is tawny ; and thoſe inhabiting the inland parts 0 
the country are remarkable for the ferooty of theit 
manners, The men go naked, except having 2 Piece 
of cloth round their waiſts. N 

The women of Malacca, who have their hair ve} 
long, and are extremely proud, wear a looſe ſilken gat - 
ment, embroidered with ſilver or gold. Both ſexes 
have jewels in their ears. . 


While nature had done every thing in favour of the 


Malays in their priſtine ſtate ; while ſhe had bounteour 
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$8121 * by placing them in a ſerene and ſa 
LY acin — 
prey 3 pething gales and cooling 
ubrious Nuage the heat of the torrid zone; where the 
erer with delicious fruits, where the trees are 
ſol 324 with a continual verdure, and the flowers 
e their odours, ſociety has done them every poſ- 
oy jury: for ſuch has been the influence of an arbi- 
ſible government, that the natives of the moſt happy 
FONTS in the globe have become remarkably ferocious 
i manners. The feudal ſyſtem, which was firſt 
8 e among the woods and rocks of the north, 
o reached the ſerene regions of the equator, The 
Malays are governed by deſpotic princes, This ſcene 
f arbitrary domain occaſioned a general ſavageneſs of 
, anners, In vain did bounteous heaven beſtow her 
nen bleſſings on the Malays ; theſe celeſtial gifts ſerved 
cy to make the people ungrateful and diſcontented. 
Maſters let out their ſervants, or rather thoſe of their 
dependants, to the higheſt bidders, heedleſs of the loſs 
which huſbandry would ſuffer in the want of hands, 
When the Portugueze took peſſeſſion of the chief 
city of theſe people, the latter, ill brooking a ſubmiſ- 
Gon to their new maſters, cither retired into the inland 
arts, or Uiſperſed themſelves along the coaſt. Having 
oft the ſpirit of commerce, they imbibed that of con- 
queſt, and Tubdued a large Archipelago on their coaſt, 
while the Portugueze rendered Malacca the moſt con- 
ſiderable market in India. Loſt to all commerce, 
they fell into every excels of fierceneſs and barbarity, 
and committed murder, when harm was leaſt expected. 

Some, however, there are, who are poliſhed, well- 
bred, and humane ; who diſtinguiſh themſelves by their 
talents, and particularly in the uſe of a language eſ- 
teemed the moſt pure, nervous, harmonious, and co- 
pious, of any ſpoken in the Indies. They ſtudy it with 
reat care ; and many do honour to 1ts natural graces, 
by furniſhing elegant poetic compoſitions, 


r 
Of the City of Malacca. 


3 city is ſaid to have been founded upwards of 
200 years before the arrival of the Portugueze in 
1509: and in the year 1511, Alphonſo Albuquerque 
ſubdued the city, after it had made a moſt vigorous de- 
fence, He plundered it of immenſe treaſures, vaſt 
magazines, and whatever could contribute to the ele- 
gancies and pleaſures of life, and then put the prince 
to death. The king of Siam, enraged at this cruelty, 
afterwards took the city by ſtorm, aſſiſted by other 
Princes equally incenſed againſt the murderer, But 
the Portugueze afterwards retook it, and built churches, 
monaſteries, a caſtle, and a college for the jeſuits. In 
the year 1606 the Dutch, in conjunction with the king 
of Johor, began to be very troubleſome to the Portu- 
gueze, and, after a ſeries of hoſlilities for the ſpace of 
thirty-five years, deprived them of it in 1641, by the 
following means. Finding that conſiderable diſputes 
had ſubſiſted between the king of Johor and the Portu- 
Sueze inhabitants, the Dutch inſtantly formed a deſign 
of attacking and reducing the place. Accordingly they 
fitted out a formidable ſquadron of ſhips at Batavia, 
and entered into an alliance with the king of Johor, 
v attacked the city by land, while the Dutch inveſt- 
: Tae ſea: but the invaders nnding there was no poſ- 
lbility of reducing it, and hearing that the governor 
8 a very ſordid, worthleſs man, the Dutch, by letters 
ecretly conveyed to him, offered him a conſiderable 
F 8 0 if he would facilitate the ſurrender of the fort. 
In ribe was accepted ; the Dutch ſoon entered the 
Face, and, to fave the payment of the premium, mur- 
* We governor, 
alacca is an extenſive and ulous city, ſurround- 
ed with a ſtone wall and Pla, Many of the ſtreets 
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aguſes ſtand pretty cloſe to cach other, 
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and are built chiefly of bamboos, though ſome of them 
are of ſtone. The governor's houſe is handſome and 
commodious, and is ſituated in the fort, garriſoned by 
200 Europeans. The harbour is one - the beſt and 
ſafeſt in that part of the globe, and receives veſſels from 
molt parts of the Indies. When poſſeſſed by the Portu- 
gueze, the city was remarkably opulent, being a grand 
mart for precious ſtones and gold : and before the Dutch 


made Batavia the chief place of their commerce, it had 


all the rich commodities of Pegu, Coromandel, and 
other countries ; but at preſent 1t has little commerce, 


SECTION ut 


TRE Kincpoms oF JOHOR, SINCAPOUR, PA- 
TANA, PAHAN, and TRANGANO. 


IME firſt of theſe kingdoms is about 100 leagues 

long, and 80 broad: it is the next country to the 
north of Malacca, and waſhed eaſt and weſt by the 
ocean. It lies in one degree north latitude. 

The country, which is woody, abounds with tin, 
pepper, elephants teeth, gold, aquila wood, canes, 
citrons, lemons, &c. and among the quadrupedes are 
deer, cows, wild boars, and buffalos. 

The inhabitants are characteriſed as cruel, treache- 
rous, lazy, and laſcivious. The common people, of 
both ſexes, wear nothing more than a piece of ſtuff 
round their waiſt. "The females, in a ſuperior degree 
of life, wear callico garments | faſtened with a fiken 
girdle. They paint their nails yellow, and the longer 
they are the more genteel, The iſlanders live princi- 
pally upon ſago, fruits, roots, and poultry : but thoſe 
natives who reſide on the coaſt ſubſiſt, for the moſt 
part, upon fiſh and rice, brought from Java, Siam, and 
Cambodia. 

About 1400 Chineſe families reſide here, who are 
diſtinguiſhed for their induſtry, and carry on a conſide- 
rable traffic, | 

The natives, who are a mixture of Mahometans and 
Pagans, have prieits ſent to them from Surar. 

The Johor Iſlands lie to the north-eaſt of Cape Ro- 
mano, but produce nothing fit for carrying on com- 
merce. Pulo-Aure, one of them, is peopled by Ma- 
lays, who are ſaid to form a ſort of republic, headed by 
a chief. In this iſland are ſeveral mountains, which 
produce plenteous plantations of cocoa-trees. Articles 
in trade are purchaſed here with iron; and the people 
have the character of being very honeſt, friendly, and 
hoſpitable. 

Sincapour, or Sincapora iſland and town, lie at the 
ſouthermoſt point of the peninſula of Malacca, and give 
name to the ſouth-eaſt part of Malacca Straits. Here 
is a mountain which yields excellent diamonds, and 
ſugar- canes grow to a great ſize, The ſoil of Sincapour 
is fruitful, and the woods produce good timber for ſhip- 
building. 

On the eaſtern coaſt of Siam lies Patana, which is 
about 60 miles long. Its port had once a conſiderable 
traffic with Coromandel, Malabar, Goa, China, Ton- 
quin and Cambodia; but the traders unhappily finding 
no reſtriction put upon the commiſſion of piracies and 
murders, were under the necflity of withdrawing their 
commerce, and turning 1t into another courſe, Yighty 
beneficial to Siam, Malacca, and Batavia. Patana 
abounds with grain and fruits, Here are buffalos, 
fowls, and ſome of the moſt beautiful doves ever ſeen. 
The wild animals are tygers, monkies, elephants, &c. 

The king of Patana can bring 18,000 troops into the 
field, and has more veſſels than any of the other neigh- 
bouring fovereigns. The Chineſe bring hither a va- 
riety of articles in'trade, and take conſiderable returns. 

The natives, though proud, are kind and obliging, 
and remarkable for their ſobriety, 7 

Pahan lies to the ſouth of Patana, on a river of the 


ſame name, in which there is much gold-duſt found, 


People of fortune reſide in the capital of Pahan, ſitua- 
8 8 | ted 
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ted about 150 miles north-eaſt of Malacca. The city, 
which is þut ſmall, has the appearance of a garden, 
{rom the number of cocoa and other trees planted inthe 
ſtreets. 

The king's palace is a wooden ſtructure, and the 
other buildings are in general of reeds and ſtraw. 

Along the fides of the river, which waſhes the foot of 
Malacca hill, is planted pepper. The adjacent country 
is low, woody, and well ſtored with game. Aquila 
and Calamba wood, coarſe gold, camphire, nutmegs, 
&c. are alſo produced here. : 

Pahan is well peopled, and carries on a conſiderable 
traffic ; but the natives, who are Pagans and Mahome- 
tans, are reported to be the moſt arrant cheats in the 
world. 

Trangano is ſituated next to Pahan, and is a fine 
healthy country. Its hills produce a plenty of rich 
fruits, ſuch as oranges, lemons, limes, darians, man- 
goſtans, mangos, &c. and the vallies teem with ſugar- 
canes and corn. Gold and pepper are likewiſe produ- 
ced here, and are principally exported by the Chineſe 
reſident in this country. * | 

The prince's palace ſtands on the banks of a fine 
river near the ocean; and the Chineſe carry on a conſi- 


derable trade with the adjacent countries, 


A NEW, ROYAL ADO AUTHENTIC SYSTEM or UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY. 


SECILI DSN IT 
Or PERA av QUEDA 
Tt country, which is mountainous and woody 


is famous for its produce of tin, there bei 
found here than in any other * of India. 
capital, lies at the bottom of a bay about 150 mile 
$ 


north : : ela 
in this country, abounding with numbers of wild why 


The people are mere barbarians, and of 4 
treacherous diſpoſition. wo 

Queda (the capital of a ſmall territory of the (am 
name) is a ſea-port town, diſtant from Patana 1 x 
miles. When a foreign merchant comes here, the thy 
pays him a viſit in perſon, not to compliment him on his 
arrival, but to receive preſents from him. The pre 
ſents, however, are not made till the viſit is repaid; 
and then the king honours the merchant with & ſear 
near his royal perſon, His majeſty at the ſame time 
chews betel, and putting it out of his mouth on a ſmall 
golden plate, the merchant takes it with great reſpect 
and puts it into his own mouth. The people are Ma- 
hometans and Pagans. The chief produce of the place 
is tin, pepper, elephants teeth, canes, and damer. 


N 


C 


SIGN 
Extent, Rivers, Diviſions, Sub- 
diviſions, Cc. 


Name, Situation, 


HE Portugueze, and from them the reſt of the 

Europeans, call rhis country Siam ; but, by the 

natives, it 1s ſtiled Tai, or Freemen; though they 
have long been deprived of their liberty, 

Siam, which is ſurrounded by mountains, is bounded 
on the eaſt by Cambodia and Cochin-China, on the 
weſt by the ſea, on the north by Pegu and Laos, and on 
the ſouth by Malacca and the bay of Siam. 

Siam Proper (by ſome called Upper Siam, to diſ- 
tinguiſh it from the Lower, and which contains ſeven 
provinces, viz. Proſeloue, r Sao Lacontai, 
Campengpet, Coconrepina, Pechekonne, and Pitchia) 
is ſituated in about the 11th degree of north latitude, 
and is ſuppoſed to be above 550 miles long, and 250 
broad, though in ſome parts 1t 1s not more than about 
go miles in breadth, : 

The Menam, or, Mother of Waters, which is the 
chief river, diſcharges itſelf into the gulph of Siam. 
The ſource of this river is unknown to moſt of the in- 
habitants, or they miſrepreſent it, in order to magnify 
Its origin. Another great river is called the Mecon ; 
this paſſes through Laos and Cambodia, and falls into 
the Indian ocean, A third river, named the Tena- 
ſerin, falls into the bay of Bengal, forming the Iſle of 
Merguy, which has a moſt excellent harbour, 

This country, ſurrounded with mountains, and hav- 
ing few hills, is one wide extended plain, with a great 
river branching and running through it from north to 
ſouth. Theſe mountains form two huge chains, one 
on the weſt, and the other on the eaſt ſide, diminiſhing 
gradually as they reach ſouthward. They yield dia- 
'monds, ſaphires, and agates. 

The ſeven provinces of Siam Proper, or Upper Siam, 
have their names from their principal cities, which 
are ſituated near the ſea-coaſt, or on ſome of the rivers. 

The winter here is dry, and the ſummer wet. Were 
it not that the ſun draws clouds and rain, and the wind 
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blows from one pole when the ſun is declined toward: 
the other, the torrid zone would doubtleſs be uninhabi- 
ted, Thus in Siam that great luminary being to the 
ſouth of the line during winter, the north winds blow 
continually and cool the air. On the contrary, in the 
ſummer, while it is to the north of the line, and vertical 
to the Siameſe, the ſouth winds reign in their turn, and 
thus either cauſe inceſſant rains, or at leaſt diſpoſe the 
weather to be rainy. It is theſe winds which the Por- 
tugueze call moncaos, and other nations monſoons; 
and hence it is that veſſels have ſuch difficulty to ap- 
proach or depart from the bar of Siam. Thus the bleak 
winds of the frigid zones temper the exceſſive heat of 
the torrid, and the warm breezes of the torrid flow 
through and give genial warmth to the temperate, till 
they reach the frigid, and in ſome meaſure qualify that 
extreme cold which, in thoſe inhoſpitable regions, be⸗ 
numb nature. 

The principal places in Siam Proper are the follow. 
ing, viz. 

Chantebon or Liam, which is ſituated near the gulph 
of Siam, at the mouth of a river to which it gives name. 
It is about a day's journey from the ſea, and has fome 
conſiderable inland trade. 

Bankaſoy is ſituated on a river near the bar of Stam. 
The king himſelf is the ſole merchant belonging to this 
place, for all the elephants teeth, ſapan, and aqui 
wood, is remitted to him. They make here the exqu!- 
ſite ſauce called ballichang, on which the epicures 0 
Siam regale; for many of the Siameſe fall martyrs to © 
luxurious appetite. The bellichang is a compoſition o 
cod, dried ſhrimps, pepper, ſalt, ſea-weed, &c. 
+ together, and beaten to the conſiſtency of a 
aſte. 
In the above-mentioned river are two ſmall iſlands 
belonging to the Dutch. 1 

Bancock, ſituated about 50 miles ſouth of Siam, 4 
remarkable for its large gardens, ſome of which exten 
three or four leagues in length, and are filled with t cc 
that produce the moſt delicious fruits. The rer Me- 
nan runs from hence to Siam, and its banks are a 0 1 : 
with many pleaſant villages, the houſes of which 5 | 
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larly whimſical: their cloaths fit 


ASIA] 


made of bamboos, 
count of the inund 


. h away. ; 
otherwiſe ant Siam paſſer ſeveral months of the year 


» ſake of having more freedom than in 
a Lou, Ne here he is obliged to be ſhut up, that 
the Fs biects may not loſe that profound reſpect which 
= Certain for him, by ſeeing him too often ; for ſo- 
— and indolence are the chief characteriſtics of his 


dignity. 


And erected upon ſtakes, on ac- 
ations of the river, which would 


couch of down in theſe abodes, 
e with folded arms, he thoughtleſs nods: 
No paſſions interrupt his eaſy reign; 
No problems puzzle his lethargic brain; 
But dull oblivion guards his peaceful bed, 
And lazy fogs bedew his gracious head : 
Thus at full length ſuch pamper'd monarchs lay, 
Baſking in eaſe, and ſlumb' ring life away. 


There is a communication between Louvo and Siam 
by means of a large canal, on each ſide of which are ex- 
tenſive plains abounding with rice. 1 

The king's palace at Louvo is a brick building, but 
exceeding capacious, and ſurrounded by fine gardens. 
The — is covered with yellow tiles, which, when the 
ſun ſhines upon them, appear like gold. The town it- 
ſelf is populous, large, and pleaſant, and ſtands about 
the diſtance of 14 leagues from Siam. 

Probat ſtands on a branch of the river Menan, about 
65 miles north-eaſt of Louvo. The king of Siam an- 
nually repairs hither in grand proceſſion, to worſhip a 
mark in the rock, which is pretended to be the print of 
the foot of their idol Sommona-Codom. 

Pourcelano, 320 miles from Siam, was formerly a 
conſiderable city, defended by fourteen baſtions, but 
has run to decay, 

Six miles to the north of the laſt mentioned place is 


Menang- tan, celebrated on account of the pilgrimages 


made to it by many devotees of Siam, Pegu, Laos, &c. 
who repair hither to pay their reſpects to one of the 
above-mentioned idol, Sommona-Cadom's teeth, which 
is here preſerved with great care, 

Tennaſſerim, about 200 miles from Siam, is a place 


of conſiderable trade, ſituated on a river, to which it 


gives name. 


Cui is a town near the former, from whence the king 


of Siam receives great quantities of tin and elephants 


Margui, about 140 miles ſouth-weſt from Siam, is 
ſituated in an iſland near Tennaſſerim, and deemed the 


beſt port in India. 


Ligor, the metropolis of a country of the ſame name, 
was formerly an independant ſtate of itſelf, but a few 
centuries ago was conquered by the Siameſe. 

On the weſtern coaſt there is an iſland called Jonſa- 
lem, which was formerly a kingdom, but at preſent is 
of no importance. | 

Martaban, or Martavan, in the bay of Bengal, was 
once a kingdom, but is now only a Siameſe province. 
It produces corn, oranges, lemons, figs, pears, cheſnuts, 
medicinal plants, oil of jeſſamin, gold, ſteel, iron, lead, 
copper, rubies, lacque, bonzoin, &c. | 
On the weſtern coaſt of Siam are three cluſters of 
iſlands, V1Z, 

I. The Nicobar Iſlands, which are ſituated about 
leagues from the continent, and 120 north-weſt ha 
din The middle cluſter are all well inhabited ex- 
3 5 the land in general is very fertile, They 
ey ” ombrero. But the northern cluſter, named 
ures = ws are not ſo populous. The inhabitants, 
_ o' 2 tawny complexion, paint their faces with 

us colours, and the dreſs of the prieſts is ſingu- 

| : them fo cloſe, that 

oa var to be ſewed up in them, They wear horns 
their heads turning backwards, which, as well as 


ir faces, are painted: 5 | 
ee painted green, yellow, and black, 
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About eight miles to the ſouth of Sambrero are two 
well inhabited and fertile iſlands, called Ning and 
Gowry; the inhabitants of which will ſell a hog for three 
feet of iron hoop, and a pig for one foot. They ſpeak 
a broken kind of Portugueze, and are fo fond of tobac- 
co, that they will give a fowl for a leaf of it. 

The ſouthern cluſter of the Nicobars are very moun- 
tainous, and the people much more ſavage than thoſe 
of the middle and northern cluſters. 

The inhabitants of theſe iſlands worſhip the moon, 
and venerate certain grottos in the rocks as temples. 
The men ſcrupulouſly confine themſelves to one wo- 


man; and murder and theft are ſeldom heard of among 


them. | 

Nicobar, properly ſo called, which is the principal of 
theſe iſlands, and gives name to the reſt, is near 100 
miles north of Sumatra, about 10 leagues in length, 
and 4 in breadth ; is watered by many rivulets, and 1s 
very fertile. The inhabitants are robuſt, well made, 
and in their apparel reſemble the people of the neigh- 
bouring continent. They employ themſelves princi- 
pally in fiſhing, and are ſome of the moſt expert ſwim- 
mers in the univerſe, The Engliſh ſhips bound to Su- 
matra uſually touch at this and, 

2. The Andeman Iſlands lie in 13 deg. north lat, 
about 100 leagues narth of Sumatra : they are well in- 
habited by a bold ſavage people. 

3- The Cocoa Iſlands, 35 leagues weſt ſouth-weſt of 
cape Negrais, produce a great abundance of cocoa- 
trees, but are uninhabited, 


SECTION IL 


Soil. Mineral, Vegetable, and Animal Productions. 
Agriculture, 


IAM may be ſaid to conſiſt of cultivated and uncul- 
— tivated land. There is ſcarce a flint to be found in 
the whole country. The land ſeems to be formed by 
the mud deſcending from the mountains; to which 
mud, and the overflowings of the river, the ſoil owes 
its fertility; for in the higher places, and parts not 
reached by the inundation, all is dried and hurnt up 
with the ſun ſoon after the rains are over. 

This country had once the reputation of being very 
rich in mines; and, indeed, this appears from the great 
number of ſtatues and other caſt works that are here, 
many of which are of gold. M. Vincent, a French 
phyſician, diſcovered a mine of very good ſteel, and 
another of cryſtal; alſo a mine of antimony, and ano- 
ther of emery; excluſive of a quarry of white marble, 
and a rich gold mine. The latter mine, however, he 
concealed from the natives. They have plenty of tin, 
which, however, is rendered hard, as well as white, 
by being mixed with kedmia, a mineral reduced eaſily 
to powder; and it is this white tin which is called tute- 
nage. M. Vincent, during his ſtay at Siam, taught 
the inhabitants the art of ſeparating and purifying 
metals, | 

There is a mountain near the city of Louvo which 
produces loadſtones ; and there is another near Jonſa- 
lam, on the Malacca coaſt; but theſe minerals, it is 
ſaid, ſoon loſe their virtue. 

Thoſe trees in Siam are the moſt profitable which 
produce cotton, oil, and varniſh, Indeed the bamboo 
may be ranked with them, it growing to a prodigious 
ſize, and being of the utmoſt utility. 

In the foreſts is produced timber for ſhip-building, 
houſe-building, &c. Here is a wood that will not 
cleave, and is called woodmary by the Europeans. 
Cinnamon: trees are natives of Siam, but not ſo good 
as thoſe of Ceylon. | 
The iron wood which grows here furniſhes anchors, 


There is likewiſe a wood as light as fir, and of the ſame 


colour, but more fit for carving, as it always ſtands the 

chiſſel. | | 
The chief grain uſed here is rice; but wheat is ſame- 
times ſown upon the Jand that the inundation does nog 
| extend 
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extend to. This is watered by ſmall channels cut thro' 
the fields. ; 

The natives rear pulſe and roots in their gardens; 
and they have radiſhes, garlic, and potatoes ; but no 
parſnips, carrots, onions, or turnips ; nor have they 
any of the kind of herbs that we make uſe of in 
Europe. 

Of flowers here are tuberoſes, jeſſamins, gilly-flowers, 
tricolets, amaranthuſes, &c. but theſe have not the 
fragrance of the European flowers. Oranges, lemons, 
citrons, and pomegranates, grow here, but no other 
fruit known in Europe. Here are mangoſtans, tama- 
rinds, bananas, ananas, mangos, durians, &c. 

The animals here are tygers, elephants, horſes, oxen, 
buffalos, ſheep, and goats. There are ſome hares, but 
no rabbits. As to deer, there is a great plenty of 
them. 

The birds are peacocks, doves, pigeons, partridges, 
ſnipes, parrots, ſparrows, and various others. A bird, 
called the Noktho, is a very remarkable one: it is lar- 
ger than an oftrich, and has a bill near three feet in 
length. 

The inſects are white ants, marin-gowins or gnats, 
millepedes or palmer-worms, &c. 

In tilling their land the Siameſe employ both oxen 
and buffalos. Theſe they guide by a cord run through 
the griſtle of the noſes of the animals, with a knot on 
each ſide, that it may not flip: it alſo paſſes through a 
hole or ring at the head of the machine uſed for plow- 
ing. Nothing can be more ſimple than this plough : it 
conſiſts of three pieces of wood; one is a long beam, 
which ſerves for the draught-tree or pole; another is 
crooked, ſerving for the handle ; the third is a ſtrong 
ſhort piece faſtened underneath at the end of the handle; 
and it is this which bears the ſhare. The whole is fixed 
together by leathern thongs. 


SECT1-+ 0 IN 


Perſons, Dreſs, Manners, Cuſtoms, Marriages, Funeral 
Ceremonies, Sc. of the Natives, 


HE natives of this country are of ſmall ſtature, and 

well proportioned : their complexions are tawny, 

and both ſexes have broad faces: their eyes are ſmall, 

their mouths large, their lips thick, their noſes ſhort, 

and their jaws hollow. Their hair is black, thick, and 

lank : each ſex has it cut ſo ſhort as to reach only to the 

top of their ears, which are particularly large, Both 

men and women dye their teeth black. The great men 

are ſaid to paint their legs blue, but the ladies never 
uſe any paint at all. 

The dreſs of people of diſtinction is a piece of callico 
or ſilk, about two ells and a half long, which reaches to 
their knees. Great officers and placemen wear, beſides, 
a muſlin ſhirt, as a ſort of veſt. The king wears a veſt 
of brocaded ſattin under his ſhirt, with ſleeves reaching 
to his wriſts, 

From the Mahometans aroſe the uſe of popuſhes or 
ſlippers, a kind of pointed ſhoe, without either quarter 
or heel, which they leave at the doors of the baude they 
enter, to avoid ſoiling the rooms. They approve of 
hats for travelling; though very few cover their heads 
from the ſun's heat, except on rivers, where the refrac- 
tion may be too violent. 

The natives of Siam, in general, are remarkably 
clean and neat: they bathe three or four times a day, 
and perfume themſelves. They waſh their hair with 
water and ſweet oil, and keep their black dyed teeth as 
clean as poſſible. They apply a pomatum to their lips 
to render them pale; for pale lips and black teeth are 
the marks of delicacy and beauty. 

Thoſe of the women as do not chooſe to bathe have 
water poured upon them. They never go quite naked 


into a river, the idea of infamy in the ſex being affixed 
to nakedneſs: nor can a greater affront be offered to a 
Siameſe lady, than the introducing any obſcene conver- 
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The Siameſe have very clear idezs, and are ext 
ly ſmart in converſation. They are by nature king . 
complaiſant, though rather hauglity when ON id and 
ſubmiſſion is ſhewn them. They abhor both 3 
neſs and adultery, and a ſincere affection ſubg; f - 
tween men and their wives, who bring up their " 
ſpring to be as temperate, modeſt, obliging 1 
fectionate as themſelves. They are partial to * a> 
toms of their anceſtors, and little admire the 2 3 
ties of foreign countries. They are timoroys, ie s 
leſs, indolent, and have an averſion to the (yi. © 

Pilling of 
human blood. 

Rice and fiſh are their uſual food, The ſea viel! 
them very excellent fiſh of all kinds. They have f 
lobſters, delicate little turtles, and ſmall oyſters 
ſides a variety of fiſh that the Europeans are bag 
quainted with. g 
particularly eels. They, however, prefer dry ſalt ff 
even though it ſtinks ; and they eat mice, rats, locuſis 
and lizards, b 

They are ſo moderate, that a pound of rice, which 
coſts about a farthing, with a little ſalt fiſh of no greater 
value, will ſerve a Siameſe the whole day. Their ſauce 
is only a little water, mixed with ſpices or herbs. The 
have a favourite diſh called ba- la-chaun, made of (mall 
fiſh reduced to a maſh. They drink arrack, which i; 
very cheap, or elſe common water. 

When they receive company they drink tea, but do 
not put ſugar into their cups as we do: they put a bit 
of ſugar-candy into their mouths, and ſip the tea. 

Great ſubordination is obſerved here. Servants and 
ſlaves, when in the preſence of their ſuperiors, muſt 
never ſtand, but kneel, or ſit on their heels, with their 
heads inclined a little, and their hands raiſed to their 
foreheads. When inferior people pals their ſuperiors in 
the ſtreet, they bow the body, join their hands, and 
raiſe them to their heads. In viſits, an inferior prof. 
trates himſelf, and never ſpeaks till ſpoken to by the per- 
ſon to whom he makes the viſit; for the perſon of ſupe- 
rior rank muſt always ſpeak firſt, The viſited offers 
his place to the viſitant, and preſents him with fruit, 
betel, &c. | 

The right hand is looked upon as more honourable 
than the left; and that part of a room oppoſite the 
door is always offered to a viſitor, If there be much 
company, they are all ſeated according to their reſpec- 
tive ranks 1n life, 

Notwithſtanding their general ceremonies, the Siameſe 
are, in ſome inſtances, rather indecent ; for they belch 
without reſtraint, and wipe off the ſweat from their faces 
with their fingers. 

The children have much docility, and natural ſweet- 
neſs of diſpoſition. They are inſtructed to exprels 
great modeſty in every action, and all poſſible ſubmiſſion 
to their ſuperiors. Parents are the more careful in the 
education of their children, as they are accountable for 
their offences. | 

Their method of travelling is riding on the buffalo, 
the ox, and the elephant. Every perſon has an unli- 
mited privilege to hunt and take a wild elephant, but 
he muſt not kill him. The female is employed in com- 
mon uſes, and the male is trained for war. ; 

Perſons of rank alſo ride in chairs or ſedans, whic 
are ſquare, with flat ſeats placed on biers, and are cat. 
ried on mens ſhoulders. To ſome there are eight ow 
to others four, The Europeans have the privilege 0 
riding in palanquins, or canopied couches, carried on 
mens ſhoulders, Umbrellas are not allowed but to ſuc 
natives as have the king's royal ſanction for them. 

Daughters are here diſpoſed of in marriage at à . 
early age. If the parents of the maiden approved 4 
lover, they conſult an aſtrologer, after the match ha 
been propoſed by a woman advanced in years. 1 
fortune-teller is to inform them whether the match 1 e 
be happy or not; that is, in fact, he is to N 
ther the man be opulent or not; for ſuch is the de oi 
tiſm of the government, that individuals are oblige 


1 aſtrologel be 
hide their wealth. If the anſwer of the fror e, 


Here, too, are very fine river fiſh, - 
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which thing does not ſuffe 


teh 


ASIA] 


iſtreſs. : oye i | 
— when the Joung lady's con 2 — 
marriage is looked upon As fully —— Nc - * 

her ceremony, for the preſent. However, Vr 

tur frerwards the new- married couple are ſprin 
days © ter appropriated for that purpoſe, and prayers 
with Saeed to heaven for their felicity. The wedding 
* celebrated with feaſting, dancing, and muſic, 
f the houſe of the bride's father, : 
. Although men have the liberty of marrying ſeveral 

ves, very few, exce the higher claſſes, marry more 
5 one; and this is done rather for grandeur and ſtate, 
— from motives of either convenience or regard. 
Fg and maintain them during the whole 

:me they are in the ſervice of the prince, which is 
Ts Gx months in the year. They till the land, buy 
l d ſell goods, and do other neceſſary bulineſs. 
"Divorce is here tolerated, on condition that the huſ- 
band reſtores to his wife the portion ſhe brought hit. 
In this caſe the children are divided equally between 
the diſuniting 2 who are at liberty to marry again 
as they pleaſe. 

2 That od hens are buried in lacquered coffins : theſe 
they place upon a table till every neceſſary preparation 
is made for the funeral. In the mean time they light 

tapers, and burn perfumes. The talapoins, or prieſts, 
afſemble, and ſing ſtanzas, for which they are well re- 
quited by the relations of the deceaſed. The corpſe, 
in proper time, is taken into the fields to be burnt. The 
pile is made near ſome temple, in a ſquare ſpot of 
ground fenced with bamboo. The body is decorated 
with gilt and ſtained Papers repreſentatives of birds, 
flowers, fruits, &c. which are for the uſe of the de- 
ceaſed in the other world, where ſuch emblems are ſup- 
poſed to be animated and realized. 

Various inſtruments of ſolemn muſic attend the pro- 
ceſſion of the corpſe to the funeral pile, and the mourners 
are all dreſſed in white. 

When they arrive at the place of interment, the body 
is taken out of the coffin, - and laid on the pile; then the 
prieſts ſing, and a fire-work is ſoon played off. About 
noon (for it is in the morning the dead are thus carried) 
the pile 1s ſet fire to, and the aſhes of the deceaſed are 
afterwards depoſited in ſome part of the temple. 

The poorer ſort of people do not burn the bodies of 
their deceaſed relations, but either privately inter them, 
or elſe expoſe them on a ſcaffold in the open field, where 
they are devoured by birds of prey. 

The talpoins or prieſts teach the doftrine of tranſmi- 
gration, and inculcate many tenets equally abſurd and 
paradoxical. They allow foreigners, however, the 
practice of all religions. 


The principles of the Siameſe morals are reduced to 
hve negative precepts. | 
The firſt precept, © kill nothing,” is extended to 
vegetables and ſeeds, as well as animals ; becauſe they 
believe the ſeed contains the plant, or is only the plant 
itſelf under a cover, The perſon, therefore, who keeps 
the precept inviolate, can live ſolely upon fruit, which 
they conſider only as part of 4 thing that has life, and 
h r by having its fruit plucked 
Ls Tk the kernel muſt not be 
a ſeed. e precept even forbids 
2 deſtruction o any thing in [ks they believe, 
at to break a branch of à tree, is like breaking the 
- of an innocent man, and offends the ſoul of the tree; 
ut when once the ſoul has been diſlodged from any 
= J they think there is no crime in feeding upon the 
2 They have methods of evading many of the 
rules ordained by their religion. 
| hn 2 Precept, ©. fteal nothing,” is moſt ſtrift- 
42 religiouſly obſerved; as is the third generally, 
— nr on. The fourth, “ lie not, nor 
1 — great warmth and zeal 


from it: but in eating the 
devoured, as —_ 


uman heart will adm 


4 it, by their diſciples. The 


the ordinary claſs, women work here for 


crved, as much as the frailty of 
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11. the lovef makes three formal viſits to his 
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SECTION Iv 


Account of the Talapoins and Talapoineſſes. 


HERE are two claſſes of the talapoins, thoſe of 
| the woods, and thoſe of the towns; but as any 
perſon who is learned may become a talapoin, he who 
inclines to enter into the brotherhood firſt applies pro- 
perly for admiſſion, and then aſſumes their habit, which 
is a garmeat of various colours. 
A talapoin is never ſuffered to intermeddle in any 
but religious affairs; nor muſt be, if avaritiouſly in- 
clined, in the leaſt ſhew it: he muſt never adorn his 


apparel, or betray any particular fondneſs for women. 


The ſpirit of the inſtitution of his order is to lead a 
life of devotion and penitence for the ſins of other peo- 
ple. They ſubſiſt entirely upon alms, and are conſtrain- 
ed, ſo long as they continue to follow their profeſſion, 


to live angle, on pain of being burnt. 
| a 


Theſe fathers educate children, and at eyery new and 


full moon expound the principles of their religion in the 
. temples. When the rivers ſwell, they preach conſtant- 


ly every day, both morning and afternoon, till the in- 
undation ſubſides. 
croſs-legged, in a high ſtate-chair ; and when each con- 
cludes his ſermon, the people give him alms: ſo that 
thoſe who are induſtrious in en ſoon become rich. 

After harveſt, the talapoins of the towns go every 
night, for three weeks ſucceſſively, to watch in the 
fields, under little huts, and in the day return and ſleep 
in their cells, near the temples. In the center of their 
temporary habitations ſtands the hut of a ſuperior. 

At dawn of day the talapoins riſe and waſh themſelves. 
They then attend their ſuperior to the temple, and 
ſpend two hours in prayer and ſinging hymns, which 
are engraved in the Bali tongue upon long and broad 
leaves. Both the talapoins and the people proftrate 
themſelves three times upon entering as well as leaving 


the temple. The object of their homage is a great idol 


in the building. When ſervice is over the prieſts go 
and beg alms in the ſtreet. Their begging is of a pe- 
culiar nature: they have an iron bowl in a piece of linen, 
which they throw acroſs their ſhoulders by means of a 
cord, and then fix themſelves at ſome door, without 
opening their lips. The BID however, genetally 
give them ſomething, and, with whatever they get, 
they repair to the temple, to make an offering of it to 
the idol. After breakfaſt they apply themſelves to ſtu- 
dy, and the inſtruction of their pupils. In the after- 
noon they ſleep; and towards night, after ſpending two 


hours in prayer and ſinging, they refreſh themſelves 


vwith ſome fruit, and retire to their natural reſt. 


The ſuperior is called Chaw-Vat, or a lord of the 
convent. The higheſt, however, in office, is the San- 


Krat, who ordains the talapoins, as our biſhops do their 


prieſts. | 
The talapoins have great privileges granted them. 


Among others they are exempt from ſervices under the 


| king, who therefore, leſt they become too numerous, 
| cauſes them to be examined at particular times, as to 


— Jt. to. 


their knowledge of the Bali language, and of the 1 


writings. If they are not deemed ſufficiently learned, 
he reduces them to a ſecular ſtate. 7 
The talapoineſſes are nuns who live with the talapoins 
in the fame convents, which convents are a number of 
ſingle houſes N 5 bamboo pillars, at a ſmall 
diſtance from each other, , | | 
Though the talapoineſſes reſide with the men in the 
fame convents, yet, as they are never admitted till they 


| are old; there is no apprehenſion of a criminal con- 
nexion. e 5 | 

Every perſon who goes to a conyent goes there en- 
| firely by choice, and Has liberty to leave it whenever he 
or ſhepleaſes. P 3 
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SECTION V. 


The Laws of Siam, Manner of Trial, and Nature of. 
Puniſhment. 


HE governor of every province of Siam is veſted | 


with the ſole command, both in civil and military 
concerns. The laws enjoin an unlimited obedience from 
children to their parents, and ſubject the former entire- 
Iy to the juriſdiction of the latter. : 

Some of their puniſhments are equitable and rational, 
others ridiculous and barbarous. That for robbery is 
the being obliged to pay double the value of the effects 
ſtolen, or the ſuffering corporal puniſhment, as the de- 
linquent may perhaps have no effecks to compenſate. 

He who wrongfully keeps poſſeſſion of another man's 
eſtate is conſidered in the light of a thief or robber ; 
fo that when ejected by law, he is not only obliged to 
give up the inheritance to its right owner, but alſo to 
pay, excluſively, the full value of ſuch eſtate ; half of 
which goes to the party injured, and the other half to 
the judge who tries the cauſe, | 

Thoſe convicted of rebellion are ripped up alive. 
Thoſe of treaſon or murder are trampled to death by 
elephants. If a great man of the court be detected in 
embezzling any of the royal treaſure, they pour melted 
Tead or melted metal down his throat. Omiſſions in a 
general execution of orders are puniſhed by cutting 
the head with a ſword, called pricking the head, as if 
to puniſh the memory. The baſtinado is ſometimes 
exercifed in a very rigorous manner. Almoſt the 
ſmalleſt appearance of guilt confirms the crime; and to 
be accufed is nearly enough to render a man culpable, 
When a perſon, however,'deſigns to proſecute another, 
he is obliged to draw up a petition, in which he ſtates 
his complaint, and preſents it to the Nai, or chief, who 
conveys it to the governor of the province in which the 
offence was committed. When every thing is prepared 
for trial, the parties have ſummonſes ſent them to make 
their perſonal appearance in court, where, merely by 
way of form, they are adviſed 'to compromiſe matters. 
At length, however, the governor fixes upon a day for 
all parties to attend again, and on this.day, if ſufficient 
teſtimonies are not produced as to matter of fact, and 
admiſſible defences made, both plaintiff and defendant 
are conſtrainedito walk upon red-hot coals, and he who 
eſcapes unhurt is looked upon to be innocent. In ſome 
caſes the parties are N to put their hands into boil- 
ing oil: and in both theſe ordeal trials, by ſome dexte- 
rous management, one or the other of the parties is ſaid 
to remain unhurt. 

A French writer relates, that a Frenchman, from 
whom a Siameſe had ftolen ſome tin, not having ſuffi- 
cient proof to convict him, was adviſed to put his hand 
into a pot of boiling oil, with this aſſurance, that if he 
was juſt in his accuſation, the oil could not poſſibly 
hurt him. The Frenchman agreed to the trial, but al- 
moſt conſumed his hand, whilſt the Siameſe, who had 
readily ſubmitted to the ſame proof, drew his hand out 
of the oil unhurt. 

There is alſo a proof in this country, by placing the 
rene under water, and he who can remain there 

ongeſt is ſuppoſed to be innocent, Sometimes emetic 
0. are adminiſtered, and he who can keep them on his 
omach without vomiting is looked upon as guiltleſs. 
T heſe trials (ſays an author) are made in the preſence 
of the king and magiſtrates; and it ſometimes happens 
that the former cauſes both plaintiff and defendant to be 
thrown to tygers, and if La, of the perſons has the 
good fortune to eſcape, he is deemed innocent.“ 
Appeals are frequently made from one province to 


another ; and the preſident of the tribunal in the city of | 


Siam can reverſe a judgement given in any of them, 
except the province appeals to the King: ſo that where 
the parties are opulent, a ſuit is ſometimes very tedious 
and expenſive: and when the poorer fort of people have 
formidable adverſaries to cope with, their innocence is 
but a ſlender ſhield to them. Suits ought always to 
end in three days, but ſome laſt as many years. 


I 


| 


| 


Having ſpoken of the puniſhment inf 
ſon, we ſal add a cool from an — rug _ * 
of the trial of Captain Hamilton for that offence at 95 
in the year 1719. _ 

“ In 1719, Captain Hamilton being at Siam 
converſing with Oya Sennerat, a man in power * 
{ome alteration in the Engliſh 1 of commerce . 
—4 to ſay, that © the king had been impoſcd cle 

ow it ſeems that the merely ſaying that the r 
Siam can in any thing be deceived is treaſon b, 
captain was therefore in a few days taken into cuſtod 
and brought to a court of juſtice, where Oya Sennerg 


appeared againſt him, and brought as evidence one 


Colliſon, who affirmed he had heard the captain utt 
the words in the Indoſtan language: but Colliſon kia 
aſked by the judge if he underſtood that language * 
the former acknowledging he did not, the captain way 
acquitted. Had he been convicted, he would have 
been immediately executed on the ſpot, the elephany 
being ready.” 

Crimes of an inferior nature are uſually puniſhed in 
a very equitable manner: for lying, the mouth is fey. 
ed up. A cheat is obliged to walk about ſevera] days 
with a ſmall wooden efiory about his neck: and one 
who is guilty of aſſaulting another with a malicious in. 
tent, is ſentenced to be quickſet, that is, ſet in the 
ground up to the ſhoulders, and his head ſeverely buſ. 
tetted about. In theſe rational puniſhments ſtrict eq. 
ty ſeems to deal her judgments with impartiality, 

In Siam, as well as other places, favour may be 
bought. Equity is frequently ſacrificed to a bribe, 
and the ſmiles of the law are diſpoſed of to the be 


| bidder, 


Laws bear the name, but money has the power: 
The cauſe is bad whene'er the client's poor, 
Thoſe ſtrict- livꝰd men, that ſeem above our world, 
Are oft too modeſt to reſiſt our gold. 

So judgement, like our other wares, is ſold ; 

And the grave knight that nods upon the laws, 
Wak'd by a fee—Hems! and approves the cauſe,” 


One exccellent cuſtom, however, prevails here, 
which is, that none are permitted to upbraid a delin- 
quent with his offence, after he has ſuffered the ſentence 
of the law. Nay, the crime is ſo little thought of after 
the puniſhment has been inflicted, that the perſon is 
careſſed as much as ever; and an offender who is one 
day in the utmoſt diſgrace, may the next be advanced 


to the higheſt dignity. 


SECTION VI. 
Languages, and Skill in the Sciences. 


Siameſe and the Bali. The former conſiſts chiefly 
of monoſyllables, that have neither conjugation 0! 
declenſion. The latter is the learned language. 

Arithmetic is much ſtudied here. In it they uſe ten 
figures, as we do, and are very ready in caſting up ac 
counts, 

Oratory is not much cultivated ; nor have they the 
art of printing among them : books are engraved will 
an iron pencil. 

Of philoſophy they have very ſlender conception 3 
and as to the laws of their country, theſe they do not 
ſtudy, unleſs placed in ſome office where a knowledge 
of them is eſſentially requiſite. CPAP 

They know nothing of aſtronomy, but think " 
eclipſes are occaſioned by a mighty dragon ready to 5 
ſtroy both the ſun and moon, and therefore make a er 
noiſe with braſs pans, &c. to frighten away the mon. 1 
They believe the earth to be ſquare, on the extremiti 
of which the arch of the firmament reſts. 1 

Their calendar has been regulated twice by able 1 
pean aſtronomers, who have taken two remarkable i 
chas ; the firſt refers to the year 545 before CI; || ' 
ſecond to the year 638 after Chriſt, Their Jes ice 


1. this country there are two languages ſpoken, tic 


AS81415 
:yide into three ſeaſons, 


ber. 
I Leaky toy: 4 ſm. They have four watches 


hos ourt of the royal palace there 
for o nights s ſmall hole a ; and this, 
SO water, gradually lets it in, till it ſinks juſt as 
ſet 1 expires and then particular | cup about the 
2 ſtrike loudly upon copper baſons, to proclaim 
the expiration of the hour. 


No affairs of co 


ut a previous Conlultz a 
1 ſage in the ſublime ſcience of aſtronomy. 


N eſome phyſicians among them; but theſe 
„ with ond + 3 for if they preſcribe for 
the king or royal family, and do not give relief, they 
are ſeverely cudgeled. They cure moſt diſeaſes by ſu- 
dorifics. Their whole practice of clay conſiſts in uſing 
certain receipts handed down from their anceſtors. 
They ſometimes preſcribe purgatives, but very ſeldom 
emetics. The chief diſeaſes are fluxes and dyſenteries; 
and the ſmall pox often makes great havock amongſt 
them. When a patient is paſt all cure, they ſay he is 

hanted. 

* author, ſpeaking of theſe people, ſays, © They 
know nothing of chemiſtry, though they paſſionately 
affect it; and ſome boaſt of profound ſecrets. A king 
of Siam once ſpent a prodigious ſum in ſearch of the 
philoſopher's ſtone.” 5 
Their muſical inſtruments are a kind of violin, with 


beginning it at the firſt moon 
They have no clocks, but 


three ſtrings, and a ſhrill hautboy; alſo little drums 


and copper baſons; but neither play nor ſing by any 
kind of notes. They have alſo a trumpet, that makes 
a very harſh noiſe. 

On the king's going out, and the whole royal band 
attending him, the ſounds have an extraordinary effect 


upon an European ear. 
en 


Power, Palace, Cuards, Elephants, and Female Atten- 
dants of the King. His annual Proceſſions, Army, 
Navy, and Revenues. 


AUGHTINESS and deſpotiſm are the diſtin- 
H guiſhing characteriſtics of the king of Siam. He 
is almoſt adored by his ſubjects. Even his miniſters, 
when in council, never muſt preſume to ſpeak to him 
but upon their knees. His palace is a moſt ſplendid 
edifice, ſituated on an eminence, and may be compared 
to a City, ſo extenſive is it, and fo grand are its ſeveral 
pyramids, &c. This ſuperb pile, which ſtands on the 
north ſide of the city of Siam, and is built with brick, 
is ſurrounded by three encloſures, and. ſpacious courts 
between each wall. The apartments of the king and 
queen are in the innermoſt court, which includes ſeve- 
ral elegant gardens. The people always proſtrate them- 
ſelves on entering or quitting this inner court. 

His majeſty has alſo two bodies of horſe-guards, who 
are natives of Laos and Meen ; and a third, compoſed 
partly of the natives of Indoſtan and Chineſe Tartary. 
Theſe horſe-guards always attend his majeſty when he 
goes abroad: but it muſt be obſerved, they are never 
luffered to be within the palace gates, 

The ſtables of the beſt elephants and horſes are in the 
firſt encloſure of the royal palace : the former are named 
by the king, and attended with great care : that which 
has the moſt honourable name is treated with the 
greater reſpect. They have always their rich trappings 
on when taken out of the ſtables; and the people have 
an opinion, that theſe ſagacious animals poſſeſs the 
ouls that formerly lived in the bodies of great and fa- 
_ men. The King will never ride upon a white ele- 
8 from a notion that it is animated with the ſou] 
l rang 23 TR mien, howerer, is ſtiled king 

ant; at 
of Pegn diputes nent ky e, however, which the king 
11 Tag only are allowed to attend his Siameſe majeſ- 


nſequence are ever undertaken with- 
ſultation with ſome prophetic and 


bedehamber they dreſs and undreſs him, ex- | 
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cept indeed putting on his night cap, which he does 
himſelf, as nobody muſt touch his head. His provi- 
ſions are dreſſed by females alſo, who wait on him at 
table, after ſome little ceremony between them and the 
eunuchs, with regard to bringing in the diſhes. 

The eldeſt ſon of the queen does not always ſucceed 
to the crown, but generally the eldeſt ſon of the king 
by the firſt concubine that brings him a child. Daugh- 
ters never inherit the throne. 

The king, when he goes abroad, either rides upon 
an elephant moſt richly capariſoned, or is carried in a 
grand chair. Once a year he paſſes through the city, 
with a numerous train of elephants, and bands of muſic. 
The populace, during the proceſſion, fall proſtrate at 
the approach of his majeſty, and riſe, after he has paſſed 
them, to gaze at him. | | 


His majeſty alſo ſhews himſelf once a year on the 


river in a grand balon, covered with a rich canopy; ſe- 
veral thouſand other balons are ſeen upon the water at 
the ſame time, forming a moſt elegant ſight. He is 
rowed to a temple on the oppoſite ſhore, where the 
prieſts pray for him, and e him with a couple of 
yards of cotton cloth, ſpun and woven on that day. At 
ſun- ſet he leaves the temple, and is rowed back to the 
palace. 

An author, ſpeaking of the king of Siam's water pro- 
ceſſion, ſays, © his reaſon for honouring the river and 
his people at this time is to forbid the water riſing 
above fach an height, or to continue increaſing above 
ſuch a number of days: however, it often diſobeys his 
majeſty's commands.“ 


No officer or other perſon muſt ever preſume to ap- 


proach the King in his royal apartment, without a pre- 
vious order given him: this is a law made for the 
prince's ſafety, 

Nor muſt the great officers viſit each other private- 
ly; the viſit muſt be on ſome public occaſion ; and 
they muſt always ſpeak loud, ſo as to be heard; for if 
they ſpeak in a low tone of voice, it 1s ſuſpected they 
are conſpiring againſt the ſtate. 

Though it is high treaſon to ſay the king can be de- 
ceived, yet he is often and eaſily deceived; for all in- 
formers are diſhoneſt, and the Indian princes love to 
be flattered; the courtiers conceal their real ſentiments 
from their prince, and the prince conceals his own from 
them: they muſt never preſume to point out any error 
the ſovereign has committed, or be ſo bold as to tell 
him that it 1s impoſſible to execute what he commands ; 
they therefore implicitly obey him, and- if they miſ- 
carry, excuſe the miſcarriage afterwards in the gentleſt 
terms, 

The common people live in much greater ſecurity 
and happineſs than the nobility and officers of the 
crown ; be honours here never lead to happineſs, but 
to anxiety, dread, and a perpetual diſturbance of mind, 
e The common people, ſays a reſpectable author, enjoy 
pleaſures which their ſuperiors are ſtrangers to; nor in- 
deed are they ſo liable to be oppreſſed as the ſubjects 
of ſome other countries, free acceſs to the throne being 
always had when complaints are to be made.” 

The Siameſe order of encampment and battle is thus: 
the army arranges itſelf in three lines, and each line is 
compoſed of three great ſquare batallions, the king be- 
ing in the center one. The nine batallions thus form- 
ed, each has ſixteen male e in the rear, accom- 
panied by two females, beſide others of thoſe animals 
for carrying baggage, &c. The Siameſe rely much on 
their elephants, who, when they are wounded, often 
turn back on their maſters, and throw the whole army 
into diſorder, 

The engagement begins with a diſcharge of artillery, 
with which they have been ſupplied by the Portuguele, 
and then they exerciſe their arrows, . but never come to 
a cloſe engagement. 

An author fays, © the armies of Siam, and indeed 
all the neighbouring countries who hold the metempſy- 
choſis or tranſmigration of ſouls, buſy themſelves only 
in making flaves; and the uſual way among them of 
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waging war, is to invade each other's dominions in dif- 
ferent parts at the ſame time, and to carry off whole 
villages into captivity.” 

The king of Siam's navy conſiſts of about half a 
dozen capital ſhips, the crews of which are foreigners; 
he has, however, excluſive of theſe, about ſixty gallies 
of war; but they are ſmall, with only one man to an 
oar, who is obliged to row ſtanding, the oar being fo 
ſhort, for lightneſs ſake, that if not held 
larly, it would not touch the water. The king, in his 
naval expeditions, only makes repriſals on ſuch of his 
neighbours as 1 him in his commerce. His royal 
balons, or pleaſure barges, conſiſt of about an hundred 
and fifty, and are very magnificent. 

The revenues of the king ariſe from cultivated lands, 
exports and imports, veſſels, gardens, fruits, fines, con- 
fiſcations, &c. &c. His treaſury is immenſely rich. 


ESI FM. 
The Nobility, great officers of State, and Ambaſſadors. 


- 


EITHER dignity of birth, nor extent of poſſeſ- 
ſions, but the prince's favour alone, conſtitute 
nobility in this country. He ſometimes ennobles peo- 
ple of the very meaneſt extraction, provided they have 
any particular ſervices to recommend them. To theſe 
he gives, as a mark of diſtinction, either a golden or 
ſilver bouſſette to hotel their betel. 

The king of Siam has many lords, who are peculiar- 
ly attached to his royal perſon : theſe always live with- 
in the palace. Others there are who are employ ed 
without, to govern affairs, and preſerve good order a- 
mong the people. The rank of each nobleman is diſ- 
tinguiſhed, when he appears abroad, by the richneſs of 
his ſword, as well as other marks of honour. The 
ladies are alſo diſtinguiſhed in proportion to their re- 
ſpective ranks. 

The officers of ſtate reſiding in the capital muſt 
daily attend in ſome part of the palace, except they 
have leave of abſence, on pain of being ſeverely whip- 
ped with ſplit rattans, which cut deep in the fleſh. 

In Siam ambaſſadors are conſidered in a very infe- 
rior light, being deemed only the ſpecial meſſengers of 
the princes whom they repreſent. Thoſe who come 
from the neighbouring ſovereigns that are dependant on, 
or connected with, the emperor of Siam, are obliged 
to proſtrate themſelves before him, and advance towards 
him creeping on their hands and knees, Ambaſſadors 
from Aſiatic monarchs are treated with ſome trifling de- 
gree of greater reſpect. But the European ambaſſadors 
are exempted from many of the ceremonials which the 
others are obliged to obſerve. They muſt not, how- 
ever, attempt to open their lips till the emperor has 
firſt ſpoken; and when they do ſpeak, to be very brief, 
a long harangue being deemed an egregious inſult, 


SEC: 40 N IK 


Deſcription of the City of Siam. 


IAM, the metropolis of the Siameſe empire, is in 
8 14 deg. north lat. and 101 deg. 5 min. long. its 
circumference is 10 miles; and many canals, whoſe 
ſources are in the river Menan, paſs through it; as 
they are navigable, the conveniency to the inhabitants 
is very great. The walls are thick and high, built of 
ſtone and bricks, of both which materials eB of the 
bridges are erected, though moſt are built of wood. 
The only public ſtructures worth notice are the tem- 
po. which are ſo gilded on the outſide, that the ef- 

ulgence of the ſun-beams reflected from them dazzle 
the eyes of the beholders. One af the latter, which is 
a ſquare building, are 100 idols, placed in niches 
four feet from the ground. They are as big, as life, ſit 
croſs legged, and are all gilt. The figures of dreadful 
dragons are placed at the gates of the temples. All the 
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A NEW, ROYAL Ap AUTHENTIC SYSTEM or UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPIHY, 


houſes are built of timber or cane, except in one 1 

which contains 200 brick dwellings of only one Ma 
The markets here are well ſtocked with cattle wild X 
tame, rice, fruits, pulſe, roots, &c. The trade > 
ſiſts of the admirable gems of Pegu, ſilver bullion Bri 
nufactured iron, broad ftammel cloth, looking-olaſp. ö 
&c. China wares are cheaper than at Bantam.“ The 
river will contain veſſels of 400 tons burthen and ry 
vides the city into eight parts. ; 8 

The walls and floors of the houſes are of ca 
rials, covered with mats; the windows are holes in t 
ſides, which are always open; the ſtair caſes are lad. 
ders; the chimnies are apertures in the roof; and the;, 
fire place 1s only a baſket of earth in the middle of a 
room. The cattle are kept in the houſes for fea; of 
inundations. The principal pieces of furniture are, , 
ſmall couch covered with a mat, which ſerves for x ſex 
by day, and a bed by night; but when they retire to 
reſt, a mattreſs ſtuffed with cotton is added in lieu of a 
bed; many have likewiſe a ſheet, a quilt, and pillow; 
the reſt of the furniture conſiſts of lacquered tables, ca. 
binets with drawers, copper and earthen veſſels, ching 
ware, &c. Beſides which, every family has a cheſt of 
working tools. 

The ſovereign claims ſix months labour from all his 
male ſubjeQs; if he is at war, they are inrolled as ſol- 
diers; but if it is a time of peace, they are employed 
in agriculture, mining, building, fiſhing, rowing, &c. 
They are divided into bands, each of which is under 
the direction of a proper officer, who frequently ſupplies 
their neceſſities by lending them money, paying their 
creditors, &c. but this often turns out to his own ad- 
vantage, as all who are inſolvent become his ſlaves, 
Thoſe who row the emperor's balons, barges, and gon- 
dolas, are branded in the wriſts to be peculiarly diſtin- 
guiſhed; they are better fed than ſuch as belong to the 
other bands; but at the ſame time they are harder 
worked, and oftner corrected. 


ne mate. 


Thus all the advantage which from dreſs they gain, 
Is loſt in puniſhment, and funk in pain; 

While the ſtill greater ſlav'ry renders crude 

The fineſt ſauces to the daintieſt food, 


TT LILION 2. 


Hiſtory of Siam. 


HE hiſtory of Sjam cannot be traced with any de- 

gree of certainty, previous to the year 1500, nor 

do the Siameſe themſelves pretend to be poſſeſſed # 
any antient records. 

The Portugueſe affirm, that in 1511, when the) 
took the city of Malacca, it was governed by an Ara- 
bian prince, named Mahomet, who was totally inde- 
pendent of the Siameſe ſovereign. From the above 
æra nothing remarkable happened till 1640, when the 
Dutch took Malacca, (which they {till retain) from the 
Portugueſe. 2p 

In 1648 the general of the Siameſe troops, being 
popular among the ſoldiers, and having the army at fl 
devotion, took occaſion to quarrel with his ſovereigt f 
order to dethrone him. This he effected, and deprive 
his maſter of life, by pounding him to death in à large 
iron mortar with a wooden peſtle. The ſecretary c 
ſtate was kept confined three years with the Sane 
pillory about his neck, and was never, during“ : 
time, permitted to quit his dungeon, but when he Vi 
taken out to be ſeverely laſhed, in order to make "1 
accuſe ſome of the principal people of having en 
lated riches by clandeſtine means, that the 1 wy 
might have ſome pretext to plunder them. The u bt 
however, 6 nt but little ſatisfaction from 7 
as he lived the martyr of guilt and flaye of ene 
his crimes increaſed his fears, and his fears mul 1 
his crimes; for, while his conſcience tormente p 
with the idea of the murders he had done, the 125 mit 
being himſelf murdered prompted him to © 
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ASIA.) 8 A 
und ! im to fancy that his ſecurity cou 

more an On — blood of thoſe he ſuſpected. 

on 


riſes on his country's ruin, 
" The of foes, himſelf the chief; 
« ] 1 his pow'r, in vain his pomp and 8 
«c His guilty thoughts, thoſe tyrants of the _ K 
« Steal in unſeen, and ſtab him in his lacs - 1 
« Wretched diſtracting ſtate ! when ev'ry o bye 5 
« Strikes him with horror, e r thought with fear, 


The above revolution was the ruin of the factory 


Which the French had but little time before ereted at 
Bancock. 1 


The Siameſe monarch, in 1717, invaded Cambodia 


with 50,000 men by land, and 20,900 by ſea, mY 
proved unſucceſsful in his expedition, which 1s the ma 
recent circumſtance relative to this country, that can 
be depended on as authentic, 


* 


SECTION I. 


Name, Situation, Boundaries, Diviſions, Rivers, Moun- 
| fans, Oc, | 
INDOSTAN, or Indoſtan, the principal, richeſt, 
and moſt fertile part of India, is more famed for 
its luxuriant, ineſtimable G than any cir- 
cumſtances that have been handed down by ancient and 
authentic records. Avarice has, however, at different 
periods, taught innumerable ſordid adventurers to 
ſtudy its geography ſword in hand, who have not 
ſcrupled to, wade through blood to glean riches; and 
the bowels of the inhabitants have been ripped open to 
come at the precious products of the bowels of the earth. 
The richnelh of the country has been the greateſt miſ- 
fortune to the natives; their gold ſhined, and their dia- 
monds blazed, but to invite robbers to plunder them ; 
and while the heat of the climate, and the delicious 
fruits of the earth, lulled the effeminate people into the 
lethargic ſlumbers of luxury, they became an eaſy prey 
to thof: who were mare ſordid and bold, and had leſs 
conſcience than themſelves. 


Well may the worldly miſer pant for theſe regions, 
and ſay, Es 


Watt me! O waft me to that diſtant ſhore, 
Where dwells the precious idol I adore ! 
Health, danger, ens „religious, moral ties, 
I from the bottom of my ſoul deſpiſe, 
And pant for nothing but the glittering prize. 
Hail happy clime, whoſe boſom gold contains, 
Whoſe bowels glow with radiant brilliant veins : 
Thy rivers, wealthy as the flaming mine, 
With golden ſand and di'mond pebbles ſhine, 
To graſp at treaſure is alone to live: 
Is there a bleſſing but what wealth can give? 
Ten ample lacks of dear rupees I'd take, 
And freely part with conſcience for their ſake. 
What's virtue or humanity to me, 

hen captivating precious ſtones I ſee ? 

o be a Man, and poor, will never do: 


I'll Brute commence, and be a rich one too, 


; India on this ſide the Ganges was anciently ſubject to 
e 3 ; and Alexander the Great puſhed his con- 
= N into India, to the extremity of thoſe parts which 
— = tributary to Darius. Previous to the time of 
- _ er, ſome Grecians had traverſed India in ſearch 
5 Ny and above 2300 years ſince the celebrated 
ne 4 w * wrote his admirable fables, which have 
N ee 3 into moſt of the known languages | 
This extenſive country received its name from the 


mer Indus, and is call | . 
the empire of the 1 by the natives Mogulſtan, or 


Mogul. It lies b h 
ndus and the G 8 les tween t e 
cean, at the 5 which fall "into the ladian 


400 leagues from each other ; 
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and is bounded by. Uſbe 
| No. 24, 


e Tartary and Thiber on the | 
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north; by Acham, Ava, and the Bay of Bengal, on 
the eaſt; by the Indian Ocean on the ſouth and by 
the ſame ſea and Perſia on the weſt. It is ſituated be- 
tween 66 and 92 degrees of eaſt longitude from London, 
and between the 7th and 4oth degrees of north latitude, 
being 2042 miles long from north to ſouth, and upwards 
of 1400 broad in the wideſt part from eaſt to welt: 

The Mogul empire is divided into ſeveral provinces : 
though it cannot be ſaid the Mogul is ſole and abſolute 
maſter of them all, as there are a number of rajas, or 
petty princes, ſovereigns independent of him. 

The north-eaſt diviſion of India contains the pro- 
vince of Bengal, as well as Jeſual, Naugracut, Patna, 
Necbol, Gor, and Rotas. 'The north-weſt diviſion 
extends to the frontiers of Perſia, and contains the pro- 
vinces of Surat, Jeſſelmere, Sinda, Tatta, Bucknor, 
Maltan, Hercan, and Cabul, Theſe are ſituated on 
the river Indus, The ſouth-eaſt coaſt, or coaſt of Co- 
romandel, contains Orixa, Golconda, the eaſt ſide of 
Biſnagar, or the Carnatic Madura, and Tanjore, Aſme, 
Jengapour, Caſſimere, Hendowns, Lahor, Agra, 


| Dehli, Gualior, Narvar, Katipore, Chitor, Berar, and 


Crandiſh, are ſituated in the:center diviſion. The ſouth- 
weſt contains Guzarat, the Decan, and Biſnagar, or 
the Carnatic, 

The tropic of Cancer runs through the center of the 
empire. The ſouthern part lies within the torrid zone; 
yet in the very hotteſt part of the year there are generally 
rains, which, from about the end of June to November, 
refreſh the earth and cool the air; the ſhowers then, 
eſpecially in Auguſt and September, falling for ſeveral 
days without intermiſſion, attended with thunder and 
lightning. Even in the faireſt weather they have lighr- 
ning, though without thunder, for ſeveral weeks ſuc- 
ceſſively ; but this lightning never does the ſmalleſt 
detriment ; the ſky at this ſeaſon is clear and ſerene, 
and the earth refreſhed with gentle breezes, which, in 
the mornings and evenings, are extremely agreeable : 
the heavens have a moſt beautiful appearance, and ve- 
getables ſpring forth with incredible forwardneſs. The 
air is perfumed with the choiceſt fruits, affording an 
wholeſome and refreſhing nouriſhment, while the trees 
form a ſhade impenetrable to the rays of the ſun. 

The monſoons, or periodical winds, blow ſix months 
in one direction, and fix in the oppoſite direction. For 
inſtance, ſuppoſe they blow from the ſouth-weſt from 
April to October, they then turn about, and blow from 
the north-eaſt from October to April. At the ſhifting 
or breaking up of the monſoons, there are uſually ſuch 
ſtorms of wind as will not ſuffer a veſſel to ride with 


any degree of ſafety. 


The Ganges and Indus are the chief rivers of this 


. empire, The former riſes from different ſources in 


Thibet, and, after ſeveral windings through Caucaſus, 
penetrates into India acroſs the mountains on its fron- 
tiers. This river, after having formed, in its courſe, a 
great number of large, fertile, and well peopled iſlands, 


\ diſcharges itſelf into the ſea by ſeveral channels, of 


s ins which 
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which only two are frequented. It runs a winding 
courſe of about 3000 miles. 
The Indians hold the Ganges in the higheſt eſteem, 
worſhip it as a deity, and deem that perſon happy who 
terminates his exiſtence upon its margin; and even fe- 
licitate that family, an individual of which has been 
drowned in its ſtream. Towards the ſource of this 
river was once the city of Palibothra; the antiquity of 
which was ſo great, that Diodorus Siculus ſcruples not 
to ſay it was built by that Hercules to whom the Greeks 
aſcribed the moſt ſurpriſing actions which had been 

erformed in the world. In the days of Pliny the opu- 
les of Palibothra was celebrated throughout the 

lobe; and it was the general mart for the inhabitants 
of both ſides the river that waſhed its walls. 

The Indus, which runs an equal courſe with the 
Ganges, waters the weſtern ſide of India, flowing from 


the north-eaſt to the ſouth-weſt, and falling into the In- 


dian ocean by three channels. 

In Hindoſtan are ſeveral rivers, as the Attock, (the 
Hydaſpes of the ancients,) the Jemmima, the Guenga, 
&c. which are all too inſignificant to merit a particular 
deſcription. * 

The mountains of this country divide it into two 
equal N running acroſs from north to ſouth, and 
extending as far as Cape Comorin. Many of the moun- 
tains produce diamonds, rubies, amethyſts, granates, 
chrylolites, jaſper, agate, &c. 


SEC SIGN. 
Climate, Soil, Vegetables, Animals, Inſetts, &c. 
4 ſeaſons of this country ſcem to be ſeparated 


by a barrier erected by nature in the mountains; 
for the countries that are divided by them, tho' under 
the ſame latitudes, have a different climate ; and while 
it is {ſummer on one ſide of theſe mountains, it is winter 
on the other: though all that is meant by winter in 
this country, 1s that time of the year when the clouds, 
which the ſun attracts from the ſea, are violently driven 
by the winds againit the mountains, where they break 
and diſſolve in rain, accompanied with frequent ſtorms; 
hence the torrents, which ruſh from the mountains, 
ſwell the rivers, and overflow the plains. Hence, too, 
the vapours which obſcure the day, and diffuſe a gloom 
over the country. It is a rule here, that they have the 
faireſt wheather when the ſun is at the greateſt diſtance 
from them, and the worſt when it is vertical. The ſoil 
of this country is rendered ſo pliable for its various pro- 
ductions, by the exceſſive, but nouriſhing, rains, that 
it needs little aſſiſtance from the hands F the huſband- 
man. 

The natives in the ſouthern part of the peninſula live 
principally upon rice: indeed, ſcarce any thing elſe is 
fown there. In the northern part there is excellent 
barley and wheat, and they have good peas and beans. 
Their buffalos, cows, and goats, ſupply them with 
milk in plenty, with which they make a great deal of 
cheeſe, 

The gardens of India, though extremely pleaſant, do 
not produce any great choice of lowers. Here is, how- 
ever, a variety of fruit-trees; and what flowers there 
are have a moſt elegant mixture of colours, tho' few 
of them have any fragrance. The fruits are mangos, 
guavas, pomegranates, ananas, pine-apples, cocoa- 
nuts, oranges, lemons, limes, plantains, tamarinds, 

mulberries, &c. There are, in the north part of the 
empire, alſo apples, pears, -and other fruits that are 
produced in Europe. Both fruit and foreſt- trees in the 
ſouth part of India are ever-greens; and ſome of the 
fruit-trees have green and ripe fruit on them at the ſame 
time. 


herbs, potatoes, &c. They have allo ginger, ſaffron, 


' turmeric, ſugar, cotton, indigo, opium, the pepper- 


lant, &c. with ſpacious plantations of ſugar-canes. 


The moſt uſeful trees in India are the cocoa and cot- 
ton trees, The cocoa yields meat, drink, and oil, as 


* 


Their kitchen-gardens yield water-melons, pot- 
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ed by pods, the ſkin of which burſting, diſco 


well as timber for building, - Of the fibre 
they make their cordage, and with the bra h 

cover their houſes. From the cotton- tree iy phe 
their callico, and moſt of their cloathing T., make 
grows to a conſiderable height. There is all is Ute 
ton ſhrub, of which are made ginghams, m q 
The ſhrub and tree put forth yellow bloſſoms, 


$ of the bark 


the cot. 
ins, &, 
> ſucceed. 
ſoft, white wool. vers fine, 
Here is the indigo tree or ſhrub, which is 
_ * a roſe- tree, but has a ſmooth rind. 1 
when ſtripped off at the proper ſeaſon, are la: 
when a 3 dew cs from ink debe 
then immerſed in water, contained in veſſels d, 8 
for the purpoſe. After the water has extracted 0 15 
from the leaves, it is drained off: the 8 4 
expoſed in broad ſhallow veſſels to the ſun beam ; = 
the heat of which the moiſture evaporates and 0 thro 
8 remains in cakes at the bottom. 1 
The oxen of India are of great utility. «; 
draught or carriage : though * ſo kinks 2 * 
make much greater ſpeed, travelling thirty miles * 
and more. Ten thouſand of theſe animals are ſo — 
times ſeen in a caravan. By a caravan we mean a * 
digious number of oxen, camels, or other das 
burthen, loaded with merchandise. Their driv . 
never have any fixed habitation, but take their Camili 
with them. Each caravan has a captain, who is =y 
cularly diſtinguiſhed by wearing a ſtring of Poe] e 
his neck, and receives ſingular homage from all ranks 
of people. The caravans are divided into four clafſs, 
each claſs conſiſting of many thouſand perſons, The 
are attended by their prieſts ; and each morning, be. 
fore they ſet out, they pay their uſual devotions ty 
ſome idol. One caravan carries barley, another rice 
a third beans and peas, and a fourth ſalt, Ten a © 
dozen oxen are generally employed in drawing a wag- 
= and two in drawing lighter carriages. When thcy 
ait, they are fed with graſs, if it can be got; butthere 
is little of this to be had in the.louth of India in this fair 
ſeaſon, which is the proper time of the year for travel. 
ling, in which caſe they ſubſtitute fodder. The whole 
company ſleep in tents, except thoſe appointed as cen- 
tinels. Camels are but ſeldom uſed here, being infe- 
rior in utility to oxen. Thoſe they have differ but lite 
from the Arabian camels already deſcribed. - 
The elephant is the largeſt quadrupede in the uni- 
verſe : it is in height from 12 to 15 feer, and in breadth 
about 7. There cannot be a finer deſcription of this 
unwieldy animal, than what we find in the ſacred ur. 
tings, where -the elephant is termed Behemoth, which 
word, in Hebrew, implies © the collective ſtrength of 
many beaſts.” | 
« Behold, now, Behemoth, which I made with thee; 
he eateth graſs as an ox. Lo, now, his ſtrength is t. 
his loins, and his force is in the navel of his belly. He 
moveth his tail like a cedar : the ſinews of his ſtones 
are wrapped together: his bones are as ſtrong pieces 
braſs; his bones are like bars of iron. He is the chief 
of the ways of God: he that made him, can make his 
{word to approach unto him. Surely the mountalrs 
bring him forth food, where all the beaſts of the fit! 


about the 


he leaves, 


play. He lieth under the ſhady trees in the on 
the reed and fens. The ſhady trees cover _ 


their ſhadow. The willows of the brook compa» 
about. Behold, he drinketh up a river, and boaſtech not: 


he truſteth that he can draw up Jordan into his mould 


j - 5 8 13 9 
he taketh it with his eyes: his noſe pierceth throug 


ſnares.” Job xl. 15, &c. 40 by 
The above paſſage is thus elegantly pa! aph:a\ 
the celebrated Dr. Young : 


Mild is my Behemoth, though large his frame: 
Smooth is his temper, and repreſt his flame, 
While unprovok'd. This native of the wo? 
Lifts his broad feet, and prowls abroad for 10 ” 
Earth ſinks beneath him as he moves along 


To ſeek the herbs, and mingle with the throng. 5. 


We. 
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In the ſouthern 


ASIA.] | 
See with what ſtrength his harden'd loins are bound, 
All over proof, and ſhut againſt a wound. 

How like a mountain cedar moves his tail ! 

Nor can his complicated ſinews fail. 

Built high and wide, his ſolid bones ſurpaſs 

The bars of ſterl: his ribs are ribs of braſs. 

His port majeſtic, and his armed jaw, 

Give the wide foreſt and the mountain law. _ 
The mountains fear him there the beaſts admire 
The mighty ſtranger, and in dread retire : 

Ar lengrh his greatneſs nearer they ſurvey 

Graze in his ſhadow, and his eye obey. 

The fens and marſhes are his cool retreat, 

His noon-tide ſhelter from the burning heat : 

Their ſedgy boſoms his wide couch are made, 

And groves of willows give him all their ſhade. 

His eye drinks Jordan up; when fir'd with drought, 
He burſts to turn its current down his throat : 

In lefſen'd waves it creeps along the plain. 


He ſinks a river, and he thirſts again. 


The elephant commonly lives upon roots, leaves, 
graſs, ſhrubs, &c. but he is fond of corn when he can 
get it, and will drink wine to intoxication. The female 
goes two years with young, brings but one at a time, 
which continues growing till it 1s. thirty years of age, 
and is exceedingly fond of her progeny. In croſſing a 
river the dam 2 up her offspring with her trunk, and 
carries it ſafely over. It is remarkable that the female 
is the ſtrongeſt and moſt courageous; but the male is 
the largeſt and moſt graceful. The docility and ſaga- 
city of this animal are univerſally acknowledged: tho 
able to encounter the moſt ſtrong, it may be brought 
to be managed by the molt weak. Its ſenſibility is 
ſuch, that it expreſſes gratitude for thoſe who treat it 
kindly, and always evinces a ſpirit of reſentment againſt 
ſuch as behave to it with *. e Its eye, though 
ſmall, is cxpreſſive and penetrating. Its ſenſe of ſmel- 
ling is exquiſite : but in the ſenſe of feeling it is ſuppoſed 
to exceed all other animals. 

When tamed, the elephant may be taught many 
things, by which it is rendered both uſeful and enter- 
taining. It travels quick with a great burden; and, 
when trained to war, will carry upon its back a wooden 
tower, containing men, ammunition, and proviſions. 
In the fortification which it bears, a piece of Cannon 1s 


often planted, and it will ſtand the firing of it without 


the leaſt trepidation. 


Many ancient writers have given various inſtances of 
the uncommon ſagacity of this animal, which the obſer- 
vations of modern travellers ſeem to confirm. In par- 
ticular, a celebrated traveller relates, in his account of 
the Ealt Indies, that an elephant puſhed his trunk into 
the window of a taylor's work-ſhop, when one of the 


men ran his needle into it, which ſo highly affronted the 


animal, that he went to a neighbouring brook, and 
having filled his trunk with water, returned to the ſhop, 
yum it in at the window, and waſhed all the taylors 
rom off the place where they fat working ; evidently 
ſhewing that he had ſenſe ſufficient to comprehend an 
indignity, and ſpirit enough to reſent one, at the ſame 
ume joining humanity with his anger, and giving his 
re enge a ridiculous inſtead of a tragical turn. | 
To conclude, the celebrated Mr. Pope ſeems per- 


6 ly tO acquieſce in the opinion of this animal's near 
Pproach to rationality in theſe lines: 


phe differs inſtinct in the grov'ling ſwine, 
onpar'd, half reas'ning elephant, with thine. 


Thereare ſheep, aſſes, buffalos, &c. here in plenty. 

parts are ſheep, which have reddiſh + 
and are much thinner and longer 
1 Their fleſh is very dry and coarſe. 
4 an ſheep, however, are brought into India, 


hair inſtead of wool, 
legged than ours. 


good fleeces, and tails w 


The hogs here, 


th 


| | elghing ſeveral potnds. | 
_ 10 1 plenty of goats, and their kids 3 

are 3: ary particularly the wild ones, 

dboted upon ag the beſt butchers, meat in the coun- | 


ne 
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try. Antelopes, deer, and hares, are here in great 
numbers, and people have full liberty to hunt them 
whenever they Neale. Among their wild beaſts are leo- 
pards, tygers, wolves, monkies, &c. There is alſo 
the jackall, commonly called the lion's provider, from 
an opinion that it rouſes the prey for that animal. The 


truth is, every creature in the foreſt is ſet in motion by 
the cries of the jackalls, which run about in companies 


at midnight, making ſo dreadful an howling, as to ter- 
rify other animals; when the lion, and other beaſts of 
rapine, attending to the chaſe by inſtinct, ſeize thoſe 
timorous animals which fly from the noiſe of this night- 
ly pack. The jackall is ſaid to be of the ſize of a com- 
mon fox, and to reſemble that animal in the hinder 
parts, eſpecially the tail, and the wolf in the fore parts, 
particularly the noſe. Its legs are ſhorter than thoſe of 
the fox, and its colour is a bright yellow. It has the 
ferocity of a wolf, and at the ſame time the familarity 
of a dog. Its cry is between howling and barking, and 
its voice doleful, like that of human diſtreſs. "Theſe 
creatures often go together in packs of 40, 50, 100, or 
200 together, hunting, like hounds in full cry, from 


- evening till morning, and will ſometimes make their 


appearance in towns and villages. Thus united, they 
deſtroy flocks and poultry, ravage gardens, and even 
attack children that are unprotected. When they can- 
not obtain living prey, they ſubhſt upon roots, fruits, 
and carrion. They will voraciouſly take up the dead 
from their ſilent graves, and feed on the putrid fleſh. 
They are conſtant attendants upon caravans and armies, 
expeCting that death will ſupply them with a feaſt. 

The tygers here are a kind of cats of the foreſt : 
their heads reſemble that of a cat; and they never pur- 
ſue their prey fairly, but, on perceiving it at a diſtance, 
lie down cloſe in ſome cover till the object approaches 
which they intend to ſeize, and then ſpring upon 1t with 
all imaginary fury and eagerneſs. : 

In the channels of the Ganges are amphibious ani- 
mals called alligators, ſome of which arc twenty feet 
long, with their backs armed with impenetrable ſcales, 
and are capable of ſwallowing a man. They purſue 
their prey as well upon land as in the water. Their 
bodies, however, being of fo great a length, they 
turn with great difficulty, and a man may eaſily ayoid 
them. 

India abounds with poultry, but the fleſh of them is 
not ſo good as the European. Here are likewiſe great 
numbers of vultures, and white headed kites, which 
the banyans hold in high eſtimation, and pay them re- 
ligious honours, They have no great variety of finging 
birds in India; but they have bats nearly as large as 
kites. 

The inhabitants here are annoyed by ſwarms of 
troubleſome inſects and reptiles. The moſketos or 
gnats will ſeize upon a 7 on his firſt landing on 
ſhore, and, in one night's time, ſwell a man's face and 
head ſo much, that his friends ſhall hardly know him. 
However, when an European has been ſome time in the 
country, he does not ſufler by them ſo much; their 
ſtings have not then an equal effect; but they are at all 
times ſo troubleſome, that people keep ſlaves on pur- 
poſe to bruſh them off, eſpecially in the ſeaſon of flee 
and retirement. Bugs alſo are here in ſwarms; but 
theſe are avoided, indeed, by tarring the feet of the 
couch on which people repoſe themſelves, for they can- 
not crawl over the tar. There are houſe ſcorpions, 
which are both troubleſome and dangerous : they are 
about'as thick and as long as a man's little finger, and 
ſhaped almoſt like a lizard : their ſtings are not mortal, 
but cauſe the moſt excruciating pain, inſomuch that the 
perſon ſtung is almoſt deprived of his ſenſes whilſt the 
pain laſts. - If the leaſt duſt be left in the corner of a 
room near the ceiling, theſe creatures will get into it, 
and drop upon the couches that people ſleep on. They 
carry their ſtings open at the end of their tails curled 
upon their backs. Snakes will likewiſe get into the 
rooms or warehouſes, and ſuddenly dart at people. 
There are various Kinds of ſnakes and ſerpents in _ 
rok hues 88 r 
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and the cobre-capelle, or hooded ſnake, is extremely 
beautiful, though his ſting is dangerous, It will 
ſpread its head as broad as one's hand, and at that time 
1 a kind of human face. The jugglers and 


erry- andrews of the country carry ſeveral of theſe 
tiles in baſkets, and, on ſinging to them, and play- 


ing on ſome inſtrument, the ſnakes raiſe the upper parts 
of their bodies, and keep time with the muſic by the 


motion of their heads. Theſe reptiles are firft drawn 
from their holes by means of a mufical inſtrument ſome- 
what like a flagelet ; fo powerfully does muſic operate 


on them. This might appear fabulous, was it not au- 


thenticated by perſons of, veracity and character. 

To the little green ſnake, which will dart from tree 
to tree, where the trees ſtand thick, ſome people have 
given the appellation of the flying ſerpent. The centi- 
pede is no other than what the French call cent. pied, and 
the Engliſh wood-louſe. It is obvious that it receives its 
name ow its great number of legs. Its ſting or bite 
is as dangerous as that of the ſcorpion. 

Frogs, toads, and rats, grow here to a conſiderable 
ſize. The rats are at leaſt three times as big as Engliſh 
rats, and very daring: they will ſometimes ſcarcely 
ſuffer a perſon to paſs. There is, however, one ſpecies 
of rat, called the muſk-rat, covered with a ſoft white 
down. It is naturally very inoffenſive, and obnoxious 
only on account of its ſpoiling tea and wine by its infec- 
tious breath, which it effects by running over the boxes 
of the firſt, and gnawing the corks from the bottles of 
the latter. 

In many parts are ſwarms of ants, which are particu - 
larly deſtructive to cloaths, furniture, and even build- 
ings. | 

The ſeas in India abound with fiſh, Among theſe 
are dolphins, bonetas, and albacores. The former has 
not the fainteſt reſemblance to the deſcriptions of that 
fiſh as given by our painters : it is as ſtrait a fiſh as any 
that ſwims, and has a bright golden colour, appearing 
through the ground-work of a beautiful azure that 1s 
mixed with it. The fiſh, however, is no ſooner out 
of its element, than its colours begin to fade. 1 957 

There are many ſorts of ſhell-fiſh on the coaſt of 
India, particularly oyſters, which are little inferior to 
thoſe caught on the coaſt of England. 


SECTION III. 


Perſons, Dreſs, Manners, Cuſtoms, Marriages, Fune- 
rals, Cuſtom of Women burning themſelves with their 
deceaſed Huſbands, Deſcription of the Polygars, &c. 


HE. natives of theſe climes differ in complexion 
according to ſituation, but are, in general, of the 
middle ſtature, and have good features. Thoſe of the 
northern part are of a deep olive colour, and thoſe in 
the ſouth black. Thoſe who dwell on the mountains 
in the center of the peninſula are exceeedingly black. 
All have black eyes, and long black hair. 

The dreſs the men wear 1s a white veſt, girt with a 
ſaſh. Some are of ſilk, ſome of muſlin, and fome of 
cotton. The ſleeves are very long; and the upper 
part of the garment is contrived to fit fo as the wearer's 
ſhape may be ſeen. Under this is another, ſomewhat 
ſhorter. Their legs are covered by their breeches. 
They wear ſlippers peaked like womens ſhoes, into 
which they put their bare feet. Their hair is tied up 
in aroll, over which they wear a ſmall turban. 

The dreſs of the women is a piece of white callico tied 
about ther waiſts, which reaches to their knees, and the 


| reſt is thrown acroſs their ſhoulders, covering their 


| breaſts, and part of their backs. Their hair, like the 


mens, is tied up in aroll, and adorned with jewels, or 


toys in imitation of them. They have pendants in their 
ears and noſes, and ſeveral ſtrings of beads round their 
They wear bracelets on their rings and ancles, 
and rings on their fingers and toes. They put their 
bare feet into ſlippers as the men do: though, indeed, 


in the ſouthern parts, ſome of the women wear no ſlip- 


pers or ſhoes at all. 


As 
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commonly carried by four men, 


covered with a filk netting of different colours, 


ends being decorated with gold and ſilver tiſſue, 


already deſcribed under the head of Perſia, 


deportment. This naturally initiates them early 


* 


The drefs of the Moors, or Mahometans 
handſome and becoming. They have grand 
of rich muſlin, and their garments reach down * 
feet. Their ſaſhes are embroidered in great tate * 


is ve 


their ſaſnes they ſtick their daggers: and they on 


embroidered ſlippers, which they take off, and 
at the foot of a ſopha when on a viſit, FEE CO 
They are remarkably fond of ſmoaking tobacco 


uſe the calaan ; their method of doing which 20g 


has been 


144. 
poor roll up a leaf of tobacco about four 5 8 


long, and lighting it at one end ſmoak the other till 
it is about half exhauſted, and then throw it away 
In manners the inhabitants of Hindoſtan reſemble th 

other natives of Southern Aſia. They are effeminate 
luxurious, and by education taught to affect a orave 
the arts of diſſimulation; ſo that they can careſs hot. 
whom they hate, and even behave with the utmot 
affability and kindneſs to ſuch as they intend to deprive 
of exiſtence by the moſt fanguinary means, Many of 
them may juſtly ſay, 


Why, I can ſmile, and murder while I ſmile, 
And cry content to that which grieves my heart ; 
And wet my cheeks with artificial tears, 

And frame my face to all occaſions.” 


Thus educated, they ſeldom ſcold or wrangle, but 
often ſtab each other invidiouſly, and, without any 
public quarrel, gratify a private revenge. 

Their common method of ſalutation is by lifting one 
or both hands to the head, according to the quality of 
the perſon ſaluted; but they never falate with the left 
hand fingly. The ſalutation of a prince is bowing the 
body. very low, putting the hand to the ground, then 
to the breaſt, and afterwards raiſing it to the head: this 
1s repeated thrice : and ſome fall on their faces before 
a prince. An elegant modern writer obſerves, © That 
ſometimes, to ſhew greater awe: and deference, they 
throw themſelves into a fit of trembling, as if they were 
ſhaken by an ague.” But this laſt piece of mummery 
is reſerved for great oceaſions. In ſhort, there is no 
poſturè too baſe, no language too humble, no ſubmiſ- 
ſion or flattery too grofs, to be given to thoſe they fear. 

On viſits among friends, the maſter of the houſe 
never gets up to receive his vifitor, but requeſts him to 
ſit down by him on the carpet, (for their floors are 
ſpread with rich carpets,) and betel and areka are then 
offered him to chew, which, as in the neighbouring 
countries, they have almoſt continually in their mouth. 
They fit and chew together, but talk very little. They 
play at cards ſometimes, but nevet game fo high a 
the Chineſe ; nor are they out of temper when they loſe. 

At a public entertainment they ſend for a number of 
dancing girls, who entertain the company with à Va- 
riety of dances, and perform plays by torch- light in the 
open air, which they execute with great judgement. 
They embelliſh their necks with carcanets, their arms 
with bracelets, and theirancles with ſmall gold or ſilver 
chains. In their noſes they wear jewels: and ſome 
them form black circles round the whites of their eyes 
which they think heightens their beauty. 

The manner of drinking among the Gentoos 18 le, 
markable. They religioufly avoid touching the veſſe 
which contains the liquor with their lips, and pour " 
into theirmouths, holding the veſſel at a diſtance. Ther 
idea is that they would be polluted by ſtagnant watt: 
They will drink from a pump, or of any running ſtream, 
but not out of a pool. 1 

The Mahometans ride upon elephants, horſes, 4 
in palanquins. A palanquin is a kind of couch, cover 
with an arched canopy, and hath cuſhions, quilt, 3 
pillows. It hangs upon bamboo, and the perſon in "6 
may either ſit upright, or loll at his eaſe. They Arc 
two before, and two 
behind, by means of poles, the ends of which they 1 
on their ſnoulders. - Thoſe in which the ladies ride 1 
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entirely p 
is done by or 


very jcalous. 


Mogul himſelf, the princes of the blood, 
1 _ 2 upon elephants, which are molt 
2 ib) capariſoned : and here it muſt be obſerved, 
— ee appears always delighted with the finery 
Arbe Mel horſes uſed in India are brought from 
Perſia and Arabia, and the Mahometans take great care 
of . houſes are of two kinds, thoſe built by the 
Moguls, and thoſe by the original Indians. The houſes 
of the Moguls are all in the Pe: ſian taſte. . In ſhort, 
they imitate the Perſians in moſt things : like them, 
they are fond of having elegant gardens, with pavilions, 
fountains, caſcades, &c. 


Moſt of the principal towns conſiſt of the habitations 
of the Gentoos, which are, for the moſt part, very 
mean. In front of theſe houſes are ſheds on pillars, 
under which the natives expoſe their goods to ſale, and 
entertain their friends and acquaintance, 1 here are 
no windows opening to the ſtreets, Even the palaces 
of their princes have no external elegance. The apart- 
ments in the houſes of the wealthy are ornamented chief- 
ly with looking-glaſſes, which are purchaſed of the Eu- 
ropeans ; and many of their cellings are inlaid with 
mother-of-pearl and ivory. The private rooms are al- 
ways in the back part of the houſes, for the better ſecu- 
rity of the women, ſo meanly jealous are the men. 

all the great men have their ſeraglios or harams 
well ſupplied with handſome women; and ſo jealous are 
they, that they confine them very cloſe, and follow the 
uſual Afatic method of committing them to the guard 
of eunuchs. Thus are frequently ſacrificed numbers of 
beautiful young creatures to the caprice and jealouſy of 
one man. 

The Mahometans have public hummums fot bathing, 
cupping, champing, &c. Champing is chafing and 
rubbing the limbs of a perſon, and cauſing the joints 
of the wriſts and fingers to crack, in order to procure 
a briſk circulation of the blood, 

The Indians marry at an early period ; and ſome of 
the higher ranks of the Gentoos have the privilege of 
taking ſeveral wives. The little bride and bridegroom 
are carried through the ſtreets, dreſſed in the moſt ele- 
gant taſte, for feveral ſucceſſive nights, the houſes being 
at the ſame time illuminated, They are preceded by 
their relations and friends, with muſic playing, and 
ſtreamers flying. They all proceed to the houſe of the 
bride's father, and the little couple being ſeated oppo- 
lite to each other, and ſeparated by a table, they reach 
out and join their hands acroſs the table, when the prieſt 
puts a fort of hood upon the head of each, and ſuppli- 
cating heaven to proſper them, gives them the nuptial 
benediction. 

The women begin to bear children at the age of 
about twelve, and treat their huſbands with the moſt 
profound reſpect, affection, and tenderneſs. They are 
entirely in the power of their huſbands, and bring them 
no other dowry than their wearing apparel, and perhaps 
a few female ſlaves. They, however, enjoy much 
preater freedom than the wives of the Mahometans; at 
leaſt thoſe who are married to tradeſmen and mechanics. 
F , he Bramins and Banyans generally content them- 

es with one wife; though the other tribes of Gentoos 
often take more, 
- % 8 prevails among ſome of the naires 
8 one way being ſubject to ſeveral huſbands. 
ions 3 7 o much limited by any ſpecific 
exceeds half ps Weis tenen nen by. which. it rarely 
alternately 3 The huſbands cohabit with her 
0" going 5 2 ng N priority of marriage; and cach, 
ignal that none of 2 N 3 his arms at the door, as a 

3 7 4 others muſt preſume to enter. 

brings forth child, de momma ir fe, uf ae 
# Fa, me nominates its father, who is at 


© expence of educating it; but from the umpractica- 
No. 24. ; 


heir being ſeen by any perſon. This 
23 of 5 <3 ho are naturally 
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bility of aſſigning tlie real heir, the eftates of the huſ- 
band devolve to the children of their ſiſters, or others 
nzar in blood. 8 : 

In Hindoſtan the expence of cloaths is trifling, as 15 
that of food, firing, and lodging; but this muſt be 
underſtood as reſpecting the natives only, The Hindoos 
are not addicted to any expenſive views, their paſſions 
and deſires being gentle and moderate. They are fru- 
gal and induſtrious, and as eager to amaſs riches as any 
of the natives of Europe, Yet they admire ſplendour 
and magnificence, and particularly in what relates to 
their women, inſomuch, that upon the occaſion of 
marriages, they pour forth the collected treaſures of 
many induſtrious years, 

Some tribes bury the bodies of the decaſed, and 
others burn them on piles; but the latter is the molt 
cuſtomary, Before they burn their dead, they carry 
them on a bier to a ſmall diſtance from the town or vil- 
lage where they died, dreſſed in their uſual wearing 7 
parel. A pile is erected on the deſtined ſpot, and the 
corpſe placed upon it; and as ſoon as the Bramin, or 
prieſt, has done praying, one of the corners of the pile 
is ſet fire to. When the body 1s conſumed, its relics, 
or aſhes, are gathered, and thrown into the ſea by the 
Bramin ; for the funeral pile is always erected near the 
ſea, or ſome large piece of water. Some perſons, on 
the approach of their diſſolution, requeſt that their aſhes 
may be put into an urn, and carried to the Ganges, 
The perſon who ſets fire to the pile is always the neareſt 
relation, who walks bare-headed, in a coarſe tatter- 
ed garment, (their common mourning,) round it three 
times before he places the fire-ſtick, and when the whole 
is in a blaze, he appears diſtracted with the moſt ago- 
nizing grief. 

Fidelity to their huſbands is the moſt diſtinguiſhing 
and ſupreme characteriſt ic of the Indian married ladies. 
Some of the wives of the Bramins have even burnt 
themſelves in conſequence of the deaths of their huſ- 
hands: though, perhaps, it may be ſaid, that the in- 
junction of the laws, more than ſentiments of affection, 
occaſioned ſuch ſacrifice, This cuſtom is ſaid to have 
originated from the practice of burning Gentoo wives 
for poiſoning their huſbands : but this, perhaps, may 
not be the caſe, as the law recommends a voluntary 
ſacrifice, ; 

As it has been aſſerted by ſome writers, that the cuſ- 
tom of the Gentoo women burning themſelves with 
their deceaſed huſbands is now diſuſed in India, we 
inſert the following account communicated by Joſeph 
Cator, Eſq. who reſided at Calcutta in the year 1779, 
to Thomas Pearſon, Eſq. of London, 

<« Being informed that the wife of a Bramin of ſupe- 
rior caſt, a man of integrity, and much reſpected 
among the Europeans, was reſolved to be burnt with her 


deceaſed huſband, I accordingly went to the deſtined: 


ſpot, where the corpſe of the Bramin lay naked on a 
pile of ſandal wood and dry ſtraw, about four feet from 
the ground. His wife was ſeen praying near the pile, 
where her children, two boys and a girl, (one of the 
boys ſeven years, the other five, and the girl thirteen 
months old,) and her huſband's eldeſt brother, were 
preſent with her, At ſight of her children, the ties of 
nature ſtruggling with her reſolution, drew a tear from 
her ; bur ſhe ſoon recovered herſelf, and told her chil- 
dren that their father was dead, and ſhe was going to 
die with him; that they muſt look up to their uncle, 
who would be both father and mother to them, and 
therefore demanded the obedience once due to them, 
This done, ſhe committed them to the care of the ungle, 
left them, and advanced towards the funeral pile, which 
was ſurrrounded by a vaſt concourſe of people, chiefly 
Bramins, about eight or ten feet from it, ſo that there 
was a free paſſage round the pile. 

When ſhe appeared in the circle ſhe ſeemed con- 
fuſed, but whether from the ſight of her huſband laying 
dead on the pile, the crowd aſſembled, or ſeeing Eu- 
ropeans among them, could not be aſcertained, How- 
ever, ſhe ſoon recovered herſelf, She then walked 
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gently unattended round the pile in ſilence, ſtrewing 
flowers as ſhe went round; and when ſhe had nearly 
completed the third time, ſhe got up at her huſband's 
feet upon the pile without aſſiſtance, ſtrewed flowers 
over it, and then laid herſelf down at the left ſide of her 
huſband, raiſing his head, and PRO her right arm 
under his neck, then turning her body to his, threw 
her left arm over him, when dne of the Brarnins raiſed 
his right leg, and put it over her legs, without a ſyila- 
ble being uttered. Being thus cloſely embraced, a biue 
ſhawl was laid over them, and they were not ſcen after- 
wards by any body. Some dry ſtraw was laid over the 
ſhawl, and then ſome light billets of ſandal wood was 
put upon the ſtraw; but altogether not lufficient to 
prevent her railing herſelf up, throwing all off, and ex- 
tricating herſelf from the pile, if ſhe had repented, or, 
from feeling the heat of the fire, had been inclined 
to ſave her life. The dry ſtraw, which compoſed a 
part of the pile, was then lighted. During the whole 
time, from the moment ſhe made her appearance in 
the circle, to the lighting of the pile, there was a pro- 
found ſilence : but on the pile being lighted, the Bra- 
mins called out aloud, ſome dancing and brandiſhing 
cudgels or ſticks, perhaps to prevent the cries being 
heard by the multitude, ſo as to give them a bad im- 

reſſion of it, or deter other women from following 
what the FHindoos term a laudable example. 

% I was lo near the pile, that, notwithſtanding the 
noiſe made by the Bramins, and thoſe that danced 
round it, I could have heard any cries or lamentations 
ſhe might have made; ſo that I am convinced ſhe made 
none, and that the ſmoke muſt have ſuffocated her in 
a vet y ſhort ſpace of time. I ſtaid about ten minutes 
after the pile was lighted; for ſuch a ſight was too 
dreadfu] to remain long at : beſides, nothing more was 
to be ſeen except the flames, which Mr. Shakeſpeare 
and I had a perfect view of at a diſtance, as we returned 
from the funcral pile. 

„This Bramin's wife was a tall, well made, good 
looking woman, fairer than the generality of Hindoo 
women are, about twenty or, perhaps, twent7-two 

ears of age, at moſt. She was decently dreſſed in a 
white cloth round her waiſt, and an oorncy of white 
cloth, with a red ſilk border, thrown looſely over her 
head and ſhoulders; but her face, arms, and feer, were 
bare. 

J have heard, and, indeed, ſuppoſed, that women 
in ſuch a ſituation intoxicate themſelves; bur, from the 
relation given me of what paſſed between the Bramin's 
wife, her children, and brother-in-law, as well as what 
Mr. Shakeſpeare and 1 faw at the funeral pile, I am per- 
ſuaded ſhe was as free from intoxication during the 
whole ceremony, as 1t 18 poſſible to be; for ſhe appear- 
ed to be periectly compoled, not in the leaſt flurried, 
except at firſt for an inſtant of time, as before obferved ; 
but went through it deliberately, with an aſtoniſhing 
ſortitude and reſolution, 

« This barbarous cuſtom, ſo ſhocking to Euro- 
peans, if I miſtake not, was practiſed by our anceſtors 
in Britain, in the time of the Druids; but whether our 
countrywomen in thoſe days were treated with the fame 
contempt, after the death of their huſbands, as the 
Hindoo women are, I know nat; for, by the religion 
of the Hindoos, they never can marry again, or have 
any commerce with another man, without prejudice to 
their caſts, which, to them, is as dear as life itſelf; 
but generally are reduced to perform the moſt menial 
offices in the family of which they were before the 
miſtreſs. | 

This reflection, together with the great credit 
they gain amongſt the Bramins, in undergoing lo pain- 
ful a ceremony, may be very ſtrong inducements to 
their continuing this practice. 

I have now given a full and circumſtantial rela- 
tion of the whole matter reſpecting the wife of this 


Bramin ſacrificing herſelf on the funeral pile of her huſ- 


band, Such parts of 1t as were told me of what was 


done out of my ſight, I have no reaſon to doubt; and | 
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what I have written may be depended on as lite; 

true. Burl onucred to oblerve, that though the * 

mins ſhed tears when praying by their brother the wi 15 
previous to his death, there did not appear the 8 It 
concern in any of them during the ceremony at t I 
neral pile, not even in his eldeſt brother, or any * * 
dependents.“ of his 

When this aſtoniſhing inſtance of attachment tg hol 
bands is conſidered, it cannot be eaſily reconcileable ? 
European ideas, that a people, boaſting of ſome * 
finement, ſhould, in the moſt public mannet, be NY 
ty ot every ſpecies of indelicacy to their females, Mar 
nations have the cuſtom of immuring their women but 
the Hindoos ſcem ſingular in che groſſneſs of theis br. 
dinances relative to them. 

It 1s unaccountably ſtrange, that, notwithſtandin 
all this ſeverity of diſpoſition, and their contemptuous 
treatment of the Hindoo women, the men are ver. 
conſtant to their wives, the women are remarkably han; 
and adultery is a crime ſeldom to be heard of among 
them. 

As to their food, both Mahometans and Gentoos cat 
rice ſtewed till it is quite dry: this they eat as we d0 
bread. A favourite diſh with thern is what they cal] bi- 
lau: it is a fowl boiled with rice, and ſeaſoned with 
turmeric. Another diſh is the curry, which is a fort 
of fricaſſee of animal food or vegetables : and another 
is the kircharee, which is rice ſtewed with a ſort of pulſe, 
and is eaten commonly with pickles of different kinds, 
They never uſe any knives, forks, or ſpoons, but cat 
with their fingers only. They always waſh their hands 
both before and after meals, and ufe only the right hand 
in eating. Water is their common liquor: they allo 
drink the milk of the cocoa-nut. As to beer, alr, 
or wine, there is not a drop of either of theſe liquors 
made in India; they buy all of the Europeans. They 
have ſpirits of ſeveral forts, which they call arrack, 
ſome of which is diſtilled from ſugar, and ſome from 
rice : the latter is drank chiefly by the common people. 
Theſe Indians are in general very ſober, and fome of 
them abſtain from all animal food. The Bramins, in 
particular, never eat any thing that has had animal Jite : 
curries of vegetables are their common diet, the chick 
ingredients of which are turmeric, ſpices, and the cocoa 
nut pulp. =. 

It is generally known, that the practice of inocula- 
ting for the ſmall-pox is common in all Aſiatic coun- 
tries. It may not, therefore, be improper to obſerve, 
from the declaration of a late ingenious traveller, that 
there is an art in Hindoſtan, not yet known in Europe, 
by which the women effectually prevent any traces of 
the ſmall-pox on the faces of their little ones. | This 
preſervative is compoſed of a ſalve made of certain In- 
dian herbs, and a certain kind of oil, which they apply 
as ſoon as the pock begins to blacken. Ir is pretumed 
that the nature of this preparation would be communi- 
cated on enquiry ; and it mult be allowed, beyond a 
doubt, a matter worthy of notice. | 

The ſame perſon mentions another operation of the 
chirurgical kind, as attended with the happieſt effec. 
In cafes of bruiſes in any part of the body by a fall, a 
blow, or otherwiſe, thoſe who are neareſt the 8 
preſently ſtrip off the greater part of his cloaths, oy 
with the palms of their hands, gently rub the aff 
part, and proceeding from that ſpot, rub over, Vi 
greater force, the whole body. This good 925 6 
generally performed by the women, who are, 1. oh 
the furgeons and phyſicians of the country, an. 0 
handle their patients with the utmoſt eaſe and tende 
neſs. 

There are people in Indoſtan, ee 
impenetrable woods, who are under the abſolute dif £ 
tion of their own chieftains, and in times of 3 
profeſſional robbers, but in times of war the we 1 
of their country. The general name of thele e in 
Pelygar. Their original inſtitution, (for they u 
diitinct clans) is not very well underſtood. 
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ASI ] llams or woods, from which is W he 
The po lving in profuſion through all the outh- 
d Polygar, 8 the ravages committed in the 
FR fe adventurous clans 708 both 

. ve, Cattle and grain are the con- 
frequent r They * unfrequently 
ſtant Oe LN of their property, and ſometimes 
deſpoil eh meet with oppoſition: yer theſe very 
murder | 154 hands into which the aged and infirm, 
Polygars 1 and treaſure of both Hindoos and 
the e entruſted, when the circumyacent country 
others 8 happens to be the ſeat of war. 1 he pro- 
_— afford is paid for; but the price is incon- 
ee when the helpleſs ſituation of thoſe that fly 
_— and eſpecially when their own peculiar cha- 
” _ roperly attended to. The government of 
_ 4 under a neceſſity of tolerating this honour- 
_—_— Jitti, Many of them are ſo formidable as to 
wig * bring 15 and 20,000 men into the field. 
N. Hindoo code of laws, in ſpeaking 1 robberies, 
path this remarkable clauſe. The mode of _— 
amongſt robbers ſhall be this: If any _ 1 t r 
by the command of the magiſtrate, and with his 8 
ſiſtance, have committed depredations 8 55 anc 
brought away booty from another province, the _ 
gitrate ſhall receive a ſhare of one ſixth part of the 
Whole. If they received no command or aſſiſtance 
from the magiſtrate, they ſhall give him in that caſe 
one tenth part for his ſhare, and of the remainder their 
chief ſhall receive four ſhares : whoſoever among them 
is perfect maſter of his occupation ſhall receive three 
ſhares; whichever of them is remarkably ſtrong and 
tout ſhall receive two ſhares, and the reſt ſhall receive 
each one ſhare.” 

Here then we ſee not only a ſunction, but even an 
inducement to fraudulent practices; another ſingular 
inconſiſtency among a people who in many periods of 
their hiſtory have been proverbial for innocency of 
manners and uncommon honeſty in their conduct to- 
wards travellers and ſtrangers. 
Ihe natural indolence to which the people of this 
country are accuſtomed may, in ſome degree, be ac- 
counted for, from the exceſſive heat of the climate, 
which prevents them either from purſuing buſineſs or 
amuſement the chief part of the day. . The only times 
they can follow theſe are, the early part of the morn- 
ing, and the latter part of the evening, ſo that they are 
obliged to riſe early, and fit up late. All ranks of peo- 
ple, even the moſt menial ſervants, retire to reſt after 
dinner; and from that time till near ſun-ſet, every 
thing is as ſilent as at midnight; after which they dreſs 
* recreate themſelves according to their reſpective 
ations, 
The genius of theſe people being rather imitative 
than inventive, they have naturally leſs curioſity than 
the Europeans, and do not, therefore, ſo often vary 
their faſhions. From their temper and tenets, as well 
as from . ſeveral hints in ancient hiſtorians, it appears 
more than probable, that the ſame kind of garments, 
food, furniture, buildings, and manners in general, 
which prevailed among their progenitors ſome thouſand 


ens actually prevail among the Hindoo tribes at 
us day, 
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Ancient and preſent State of Science, Languages, Ec. in 
India, | 


1 ſciences muſt have been cultivated in this 
Pda ae, at by wy period, as before the time of 
on 1 8 8 reeks travelled into India for inſtruc- 
2 ee Indians, or Hindoos, are men of 
1 2 * endowments, though they have but little 
ö owledge ; 
Ariſtotle's works in t 
thoſe of Avicenna, an 
tament. f 


he Arabian language, as well as 


dentoos, or original Indians, begin their 


they have, however, ſome of 


d ſome paſſages in the Old Teſ. 
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year on the firſt day of March, and the Mahometans on 
the tenth, and their year is compoſed of thirteen moons. 
The day they divide into four parts, and the night into 
four, which they again ſubdivide into eight, and mea- 
ſure them by water dropping from one veſſel into an- 
other. In ſome of the principal towns there 1s a large 
veſſel fixed, which a perſon conſtantly attends. _ 

The Bramins are adepts in arithmetic, at leaft in the 
practical part; in their childhood they are inſtructed to 
caſt up ſums by their fingers only, They have tables 
for calculating the approach of an eclipſe, but are no 
theoriſts in their celculations. 

Their grand and favourite ſcience is aſtrology, and 
the Indian Bramins are the almanack-makers, who 
mark down what they prophecy will be lucky or un- 
lucky days; and ſo infatuated are the Gentoos, that 
their merchants will tranſa&t no kind of buſineſs on the 
days predicted to be unlucky. 

They have very little ſkill in phyſic and anatomy. 
The Bramins uſe charms for the expulſion of diſorders: 
they, however, at the ſame time apply ſimples, and 
with good ſucceſs: they allow no liquor but water, 
mixed with caſſia, lignum. or cinnamon. 

The Indians are ſubject to the bloody flux, which 
they cure by the preſcription of ſtewed rice. 

The languages and dialects ſpoken in India are va- 
rious. The language ſpoken at court is the Perſian; 
what 1s deemed the learned language is the Arabian; 
but none is ſo generally underſtood as the Perſian, 
though much corrupted. The Hindoo, incorporated 
with a great many Perſian and Arabic words, is ſpoken 
throughout Indoſtan and other parts of India, though 
the accent and dialect differ in the ſeveral places where 
it is ſpoken; the pureſt is ſpoken in the province of 
Agra. 

Here was invented the game of cheſs: we owe to 
them the uſe of cyphers, which, though imported 
among us by the Arabians, came originally from India. 
The ancient Indian medals, in ſuch eſteem among the 
Chineſe, prove that the arts were cultivated in India, 
even before they were known in China. 


. 


Religion of India in general, and the different Sectaries 
particular. 


HE mythology of the Indians is very irregular. 
The religious and philoſophic books of the Hin- 
doos are called Bedas. They are written in Shanſcrira, 
a language known only to the Bramins, who confine 
thoſe writings entirely to their own tribe. | 
The Hindoos inflexibly adhere to the Moſaic injunc- 
tions; * Thou ſhalt not muzzle the ox when he tread- 
eth over the corn.” They muzzle not the ox, bur let 
him quietly tread out the grain as the Iſraclites uſed to 
do of old. 

There 15 reaſon to believe, that the Indians were al- 
molt as civilized when Brama inſtituted his laws, as 
they are at this time. Ir is from him the Indians de- 
rive their religious veneration for the two great rivers, 
Ganges and Indus; it was he who conſecrated the cow, 
whole milk is ſo wholeſome and agreeable in hot coun- 
tries; and to him is attributed the diviſion of the peo- 


ple into tribes; which inſtitution is antecedent to all 


tradjtions and known records, and may be conſidered 
as the moſt ſtriking teſtimony of the antiquity of the In- 
dians. Throughout all Hindoſtan, the laws of go- 
vernment, cuſtoms, and manners, form a part of re- 
ligion, and are all derived from Brama, who was the 
author of the ſacred books. He preſcribed different 
forts of food for the reſpective tribes: the military, 
and ſome other“ ranks, were allowed to eat veniſon 
and mutton ; fiſh was allowed to ſome huſbandmen ard 
mechanics; and others lived upon vegetables and milk, 

Although we'are not fo well acquainted with the caſt 
of Bramins, as might be expected from the enlarged 
knowledge, commerce, and curioſity of the preſent 
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times, we know enough of them to conclude with cer- 
tainty, that they have degenerated from the purity of 
their anceſtors. In the preſent times it is aſſerted, that 
European uſurpers ſometimes make uſe even of the 
Bramins as tools of oppreſſion and inſtruments of plun- 
der. But whatever their lives be, their doctrines upon 
the whole are true and excellent; for among ſeveral 
errors, they maintain thoſe truths which form the har- 
mony of the world, viz. © That God is delighted with 
charity and good works, more than by any other ſacri- 
fices.” In general, their religious tenets are very con- 
{ſiſtent with the ideas which are entertoined of the divi- 
nity in Europe. Many ſuperſtitious practices have been 
introduced among the generality of the people, and 
the uſe of images is common, though ſeemingly (ac- 
cording to a candid obſerver) not as objects of adora- 
tion, but lively repreſentatior.s of thoſe attributes which 
they believe the Almighty Being only to poſſeſs. 

"ihe Bramins are very ſober and temperate, and, up- 
on the whole, exemplary in their conduct. They di- 
vide paſt time into " hn diſtin ages, and pretend to 
trace the exiſtence of time through a vaſt ſucceſſion of 
years. The four ſacred books, or bedas, contain an 
hundred thouſand poetic ſtanzas, each conſiſting of four 
lines; the firſt treats of aſtrology, natural philoſophy, 
aſtronomy, and the creation of matter; the ſecond treats 
of religious and moral dutics, and has ſacred fongs or 
hymns in honour of the Divinity; the third has for kits 
ſubjeR, all religious rites and ecremonies, as faſts, feſ- 
tivals, penances, purifications, &c. and the fourth com- 

rehends the whole ſcience of theology and metaphyſi- 
cal philoſophy. However, ſince the riſe of the Maho- 
metan religion, the Bramins have laid aſide the fourth 
book, or beda; as the hereſy of Mahomet, according 
to them, hath been founded upon that book. 

It may be neceſſary to obſerve, that the term Gentoo 
diſtinguiſhes the FHindoos from the Mahometans or 
Muſſtlmn, commonly, though improperly, denomi- 
nated Moors. The word has its derivation from Gen- 
tio, in Portugueſe, ſignifying Gentile, 

The Hindoos are divided into four tribes, the moft 
conſiderable of which are the Bramins; of theſe there 
are ſeveral orders: thoſe who mix in ſociety are, for 
the moſt part, very corrupt in their morals ; they ſay 
that the water of the Gangcs will waſh away all their 
crimes; and, as they are not ſubjett to any civil juriſ- 
diction, they live without either virtue or reſtraint ; 
except, indeed, that they have the great character of 
compaſſion and charity ; principles eminently diftin- 
guiſhable in the mild climate of India, 

An Hindoo, being baniſhed and diſgraced, is forced 
to join the Hallachores, who are a tribe, or rather the 
refuſe of all tribes; for they perform the vileſt offices 
in life, and are held in ſuch general abomination, that 
on the Malabar ſide of India, if one of them happens 
to touch a perſon of a ſuperior tribe, he receives a 
dagger in his body, and the laws countenance the 
deed. | 5 

The Hindoos, or Gentoos, are conſiderably more 
numerous than the Mahometans. Avarice is their 
chief paſſion; a paſſion which prevails, for the moſt 
part, in perſons of weak bodies and little minds. 

The lateſt writer upon this ſubject, which we have 
ſeen, thus deſcribes their character: 

« To ſum up their general character in few words; 
they are gentle, patient, temperate, regular in their 
lives, charitable, and ſtrict obſervers of their religious 
ceremonies. They are ſuperſtitious, effeminate, ava- 
ritious, and crafty ; deceitful and diſhoneft in their deal- 
ings, void of every principle of honour, generoiuy*or 
gratitude. Gain is their predominant principle; ani, as 
a part of their gains, beſtowed in gifts to their prieſts, 
or charities to the poor, will procure their pardon, 
they can cheat without fearing the anger of their 


Gods.” 


The diviſion of the Gentoos into tribes or claſſes, 
diſcovers a ſtriking peculiarity in their government and 


religion. The tribes are headed by a chief, who is in 


- 


by dazzling the eyes of his ſlaves, and inſpitin 


ſome degree reſponſible for the conduct of th 
him; and individuals, on proper occaſio : 
times ſummoned to aſſemble together 4 
the requiſitions of government, 


k » are ſome- 
„in conformity to 


S'E CTLON' vi. 
Government, Climate, Conſtitution, Civil, Milita 95 
of India, Y, Ge. 
Be the lives and fortunes of the 
wholly at the diſpoſal of the Great Mogul. Civ 
favery hath been here added to political fat, Ci 
ſubje& oppreſſed has no law to protect im the 
man ſcarce dares to think; his ſoul is ſo much d * y 
that its faculties are deſtroyed ; deſpotiſm ee 
ſtifles every kind of ſentiment, The ſubject is not: 
. . k Ot 
ter of his own life; he is not mafter of his own 
ſtanding: he is debarred from all ſtudies that Pup 
viceable to human kind, and is only allowed fu 23 
are calculated to enſlave him. He is not maſter of hi 
own ficld; the lands, and their produce, belon 4 * 
ſovereign; and the peaſant muſt be contented, if he ; 
earn juſt enough to keep himſelf and his family _ 
common degree of decency. He is not maſter of = 
own indultry ; every artiſt, who has been ſo unha n 
as to betray his talents, lives in dread of being fared tq 
ſerve the monarch, or ſome powerful courtier, who hath 
purchaſed a right to uſe and employ him as he thinks 
proper. He is not maſter of his own money; he is 
forced to conceal it in the earth, by way of ſecuring It 
from the ryrannic hand of power. The will of the 
Mogul Is the only law of his ſubjects; it decides all lau- 
ſuits, without any perſon's daring to call it inqueſtion, 
on pain of being deprived of life. At his command 
alone, the oreateſt perſonages are put to death, and 
their poſſeſſions taken from their families, No doubr 
this abſolute and tyrannical authority, with which the 
Indian is every where oppreſſed, muſt ſubdue his ſpirit, 
and render him incapable of thofe efforts which courage 
requires. 

The climate of this country is another obſtacle to any 
liberal exertion : the indolence it inſpires is an invinci- 
ble impedinient to great revolutions and vigorous op- 
poſitions, ſo common in northern regions. The ſoul 
and body equally enervated, have only the virtues and 
vices of ſlavery. Since, then, the climate hath ſo powerſul 
an effect over both mind and body, its influence muſt 
bear a mutual analogy to the different heights of the 
ſorl on which a man breathes, independent of other lo- 
cal cauſes, which muſt make ſome exceptions to the 
general rule. 

The emperor of Hindoſtan ſometimes appears at 2 
window at ſun riſe, when all the great men of his court 
are obliged to attend in his apartments to do Am homage. 
At ſun- ſet he alſo appears at a window, dd receives 
the acclamations of the people. I he principal officer 
of his empire are the prime vizir, the firſt ſecretary of 
ſtate, the treaſurer, the chief of the eunuchs, the gene- 
ral of the elephants, and the maſter of the wardrobe. 

No perſons mult preſume to enter the imperial pa- 
lace except the rajas and great officers, and they mult pay 
a moſt profound reverence to the emperor, and pro: 
trate themſelves when they depart from him. 

No pomp, magnificence, or luxury, is COmpar 
to the oſtentatious brilliancy of the Great Mogul when 
he appears in public. He ſits upon a throne of gold, 
glittering with precious ſtones. The throne an _—_ 
narch are both upon the back of an elephant, whic 
elevation gives the emperor ſuch an air of 8 as 
muſt ſurpaſs the conception of any European who has 
not ſeen him. Je fall 

As the elephant moves ſlowly on, the peop þ 4 
proſtrate before their great and mighty prince- ; Sts 


People are 


able 


with terror, he ſupports his deſpotic authority. PP 
On the ſhield of this ſplendid deſpot are place 
monds and rubies, on his head is 2 gaudy turban, 


and! 
maſ. 


4 
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ASIA.) 
eh chain of pearls. Beſides a ſword, he 

Rs — on the right and left ſide of 

1. "I rubies or diamonds. He holds a ſtaff in his 
hn EP h drilled diamonds. He has rich 


4d, adorned with N 
— on his wriſts, as well as above his elbows ; 


are coſtly rings. a 
e e 8 with his troops, he is 
ended by about 100 elephants, richly capariſoned, 
= o or 12,000 men. In the center, either on an 
—— ants or a fine Perſian horſe, he rides himſelf. 
W wo he goes into the country, he 1s ſeated in a covered 


jot, drawn by oxen. aha 
_—_ emperor has under him four principal ſecreta- 


* of che emperor are ſtiled ſultans, and his 
daughters ſultanas: the nabobs are viceroys or gover- 
nors of provinces: the next in rank have the title of 
khan, or cawn : the great officers in the army are ſtiled 
omrahs; and the chief, or general, is called mirza. 
The Subah of the Decan hath the ſu erintendance of 
all the Mogul governors within his juriſdiction, and 
whoſe ſupreme viceroyalty is made up of ſeveral pro- 
vinces, which were formerly ſo many independent 
ſtates. The women in the emperor's ſeraglio are up- 
wards of 1000. He allows himſelf ſeveral wives, and 
generally marries ſome of his own ſubjects. The firſt 
ſon of either wife is heir to the emperor, though the 
crown is uſually enjoyed by him whoſe ſword can do 
the moſt execution. 

At the age of about twelve or fourteen years the ſul- 
tans are married, and ſent to different governments, 
the heir ts the throne excepted, who ſtays at home. 
The ſultanas, who are reſtrained from marrying, are 
educated very liberally ; and, in conſequence of that 
reſtriction, great indulgencies are often given to thoſe 
princeſſes. The governeſſes of theſe ladies have fre- 
quently no inconſiderable ſhare in the government; for 
great offices are often diſpoſed of through the ſole in- 
fivence of theſe women, each of whom, indeed, has a 
title anſwerable ro ſome conſequential department, and 
correſponding with the miniſter whoſe title ſhe bears. 
The emperor, in retirement, is attended and ſerved 
entirely by women. 

With reſpect to the laws of Hindoſtan, the emperor 
himſelf decides in all capital caſes, as do his viceroys in 
their different governments, There are no written 
laws, particular puniſhments being inflicted for parti- 
cular offences. Murder and robbery are puniſhed with 
death: but the mode of executing it is ſolely in the will 
of the Mogul or his viceroy. Some offenders are be- 
headed, ſome hanged, ſome impaled upon ſharp-point- 
ed ſtakes, and others trampled to death by elephants. 

The poor criminal who is doomed to ſuffer exceſſive 
torture, has the bones of his legs and-arms broken by 
the elephant, who kicks him in thoſe parts with his 
heavy foot, and then leaves the victim to expire. 
There have been inſtances of delinquents being torn to 
pieces by _ in the empire of Hindoſtan. 

A court of juſtice is held at ſtated times for determin- 
ing diſputes relative to property, and other controver- 
lies among the people. It is called the durbar, and is 
: large building, open on one fide for the admiſſion of 
pectators. Hither the injured perſon repairs, and ad- 
dreſſing himſelf to the court, calls out with an audible 
voice for juſtice againſt the offender. As ſoon as hes 
obſerved by the judge, he proceeds to the upper end 
of the court, and relates his grievances with all the hu- 
mility he is maſter of, as the fayour of the judge is his 
only dependance for redreſs. This degree of flattery 
owever, will not operate without it is attended with 
ee compliments and that party which outvies 
1 particular, is ſure to obtain a conqueſt 
lian adverſary ; lo that the grievance of the com- 
P Fas e is often increaſed by advancing one part of his 
P Co in expectation of obtaining the other. 
he the on are likewiſe, held in every town and village 
— 3 of juſtice, the principal !perſon 
8 N determining all diſputes within his 


on his 
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diſtrict-. The determination, however, is generally 
formed in favour of him who diſplays the greateſt de- 
gree of liberality. | ? | 

Law-ſuits are here very quickly adjuſted, as the, 
whole power of deciding is folely veſted in the judge, 
whoſe principle is avarice, and whoſe ſoul is a ſtranger 
to tender or equitable ſentiments; . 

When the Great Mogul himſelf holds a divan or 
perl penn he is ſeated on the muſnud, which 1s a 
ind of ſtage elevated to the height of about two feet, 
covered with a ſuperb cloth, embroidered and fringed 
with gold. In the center of the muſnud is placed an 
oblong plate of gilded ſilver, turned up at the edges, 
and reſembling a tea-board, upon which the Conqueror 
of the World (for ſo the Mogul ſtiles himſelf) fits croſs- 
legged. His officers ſurround him, his courtiers adu- 
late him, and the unfortunate petition him. As there is 
ſomething ſingular in the ceremonial of the latter, it 
may be entertaining to particularize it. The petitioner 
is obliged to leave his ſlippers on the outſide of the door, 
and to advance barefooted in token of humility : he 
then makes three ſaalams, or ſalutes, to expreſs his 
profound veneration, bows his forehead to the ground, 
and preſents his petition, together with a purſe of gold, 
as the one would be uſeleſs without the other ; for the 
firſt only contains a detail of grievances, but the lattery 
is filled with that perſuaſive eloquence which alone 
can induce the monarch to redreſs them. The peti- 
tioner, on preſenting the paper and purſe, uſually ſays, 
« Read this my petition : the day will come when all 
petitions ſhall be read.” If the Mogul does not chooſe 
to receive the petition, he frowns, and turns away his: 
head ; but if the petitioner finds favour in his ſight, 
that is, if the bribe is ſufficiently large, and the miniſ- 
ters have been previouſly well fee'd, he ſmiles, and 
gives a gracious nod of approbation. The Mogul does 
not, however, always redreſs the grievance when he 
receives the «memorial and its golden attendant, but is 
frequently ſo charmed with the rhetoric of the latter, 


| that he puts the object of oppreſſion to the trouble and 


expence of repeating the former, 
nation of juſtice in India ! | 

The civil inſtitutions of the Hindoos reſpecting the 
diviſion and ſecurity of property, and the internal police 
of the country, were originally founded on principles. 
of the ſoundeſt political wiſdom, and were well calcu- 
lated to promote the happineſs of the people; but the 
different innovations of deſpotiſm have marred the har- 
mony of the ancient conſtitution, and rendered propert 
and perſonal liberty more precarious, leſs defined, and 
more expoſed to chicanery and miſconſtruction. 

Every year two grand and ſolemn feſtivals are cele- 
brated in honour of the Mogul. The firſt, which 
commences with the new year, continues about twenty 
days. Before the royal palace is built a ſplendid theatre, 
which the emperor aſcends, and ſeating himſelf on a 
cuſhion decorated with pearls and gold, receives the 
preſents brought to him from his people. The other 
feſtival is held on his birth-day, when he dreſſes him- 
ſelf in his moſt gaudy apparel, and enters a magnifi- 
cent pavillion, attended by his courtiers, where are 
two large ſcales, the chains of which are of maſly gold, 
adorned with jewels. In one of theſe ſcales the empe- 
ror places himſelf, in order to balance or preponderate 
the other, which is filled with rubies, emeralds, pearls, 
gold, filver, fine ſtuffs, cinnamon, cloves, herbs, &c. 


Suchis the determi- 


and an exact account is taken of the difference of his 


weight from the laſt year: if he weighs more the pre- 
ſent year than the Jaſt, the people ſhout and rejoice ; if 
leſs, they manifeſt every expreſſion of concern. 

The ſoldiers make up the ſmalleſt part of the Indian 
camps, which are pitched in one form, and are nearly 
round. Every trooper 1s attended by his wife, his 
children, and two ſervants. The generals and officers 
train is proportioned to their ambition and vanity. The 
ſovereign himſelf, more intent upon parade and mag- 
nificence than. the emergencies of war, has an un- 


bounded train of wives, courtiers, elephants, &c, 
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In general, the troops of the Mogul are furniſhed by 
the rajahs. He has ſeveral regiments called houſe- 
hold troops, which are his body guards, There are 
alſo the guards of the golden mace, the filver mace, and 
the iron mace : thele carry maces, and are all choſen 
men, who have diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their va- 
lour, But the moſt reſpectable and honourable body 
among the emperor's forces is a regiment of 4000 
men, called the emperor's ſlaves ; theſe are the princi- 
pal of the houſchold troops, or body guards; and their 
daroga, or commander, is a perſon of very great au- 
thority. 

The arms of the cavalry are a ſabre, a dagger, a 
bow and quiver of arrows, a lance, a kind of carbine, 
and a ſhield. Thoſe of the infantry are a {word and 
dagger, a bow and arrows, a ſhield, and either a ſpike 
or muſket. They have alſo ſmall guns, which they 
fre from the backs of elephants. Added to all theſe 
they have an heavy artillery ; though it mult be con- 
feſſed they are obliged to have European gunners to 
manage it. 

The whole country is in agitation to provide for the 
oſtentation and pomp of a camp, and orders are iſſued 
lor the bringing in proviſions from every quarter to 
ſupply it. There is always great confuſion in its ope- 
rations; and a famine, with contagious diſtempers, Ke. 
my attend it. There are, beſides, conliderable 
loſſes ſuſtained in men, beaſts, and implements of war, 
in croſſing difficult roads, and particularly in paſſing 
over rivers; for, in the rainy ſeaſon, the rivers be- 
come ſo rapid, that the landing-places are often a mile 

below the places of embarkarion. 


Notwithſtanding they affect a ſtrong paſſion for mi- 


litary glory, the natives of Hindoſtan engage in war as 
ſeldom as poſſible. Thoſe who have had the good for- 
tune to obtain fome marks of diſtinction in battle, are 
excuſed from ſerving for ſome time, and there are few 
who do not avail themſelves of this privilege, 


9 


Commerce, Manufattures, Architecture, Revenue, Coins, 
Weights, Meaſures, &c. 


HE. merchants of Hindoſtan carry on a briſk and 
flouriſhing trade to Perſia and the Red Sea, ſup- 
plying both Perſia and Turkey with all the rich mer- 
chandize of India; in return for which they import 
pearls, carpets, and other Perſian commodines, but 
chiefly treaſure to a vaſt amount. 

As revolutions in Aſia are ſo frequent, trade cannot 
be carried on in the fame continued track as it is in 
Europe. European ſhips are uſed for the importation 
of Indian treaſure, by way of ſecurity from the aſſaults 
of pirates. 

They do not univerſally obſerve one and the fame 
method in painting their cottons; either becauſe there 
are ſome niceties peculiar to certain provinces, or be- 
cauſe different ſoils produce different drugs for the ſame 
uſes. 

The chief manufactures. of Hindoſtan are callicos, 
ſilks, and muſlins. We import from thence indigo, 
ſalt- petre, opium, pepper, &c. &c. with diamonds 
and other precious ſtones, 

The commodities exported from Europe are gold 
and ſilver lace, Engliſh broad-cloth, ſword-blades, 
looking-glaſſes, hard-ward, tin-ware, brandy, beer, 
&c. &c. All the goods carried to India, however, 
are trifling in proportion to the bullion and foreign coin 
taken thither. 

The natives forge very good blades of ſwords -and 
poinards in ſome places. However, they cannot make 
either clocks or watches. | 

The cement uſed in houſe- building is made of ſea- 
ſhells, and is harder than brick-work: they cover the 
tops of flat-roofed buildings with it, through which no 
bad weather can penetrate; and with this ſame cement 
they frequently lay the floors of their rooms. 


The natives do not carry on the foreign trade 
romandel. In the weſtern part, indeed 
Mahometans who ſend veſſels to Achen 
Siam, and the caſtern coaſt. Excluſive of (; 
ſiderable burthen employed in theſe voya iy 
{maller embarkations for the coaſting —_ 
and the pearl fiſhery. 

Ihe Indians of Maſſulipatan import wh 
from Bengal, which they dye or print, and diſpoſe 
them again at the places from whence they "UP Pe - 
at a very conſiderable profit. Excepting theſe tr 5 
tions, the trade is entirely veſted in the hands of T 
Europeans, whoſe only partners are a few Arme "oy 
and Bramins. mg 

Weaving is the principal employment throughout 
India; but the greateſt manufactory is at Dacca in B 
gal, where the fineſt callicos, muſlins, and 3 
are made. | 
Ihe filligree is admirable, the workmanſhip coſtir 
infinitely more than the metal itſelf, It is not perfora 
ted as with us, but cut into ſhreds, and joined with fuch 
inimitable art, that the niceſt eye cannot perceive the 
junctures. 

Ihe embroidery and needlework are infinitely ſupe. 
rior to any thing of the kind done in Europe; but 4 
remarkable, that the embroiderers and ſemptreſſes (if 
we may be permitted fo to call them) are all men, 
whole patience is as aſtoniſhing as their ſlowneſs 1s 
ſingular. 

The gold and ſilver ſilks and gauzes are manufactured 
at Benares, but their richneſs exceeds their elegance. 
They are executed without taſte, and make a very dull 
appearance when finiſhed, wanting the delightful glots 
and vivid colours, which ſo greatly enliven, and give 
ſuch ſpirit and beauty to the ſilks and gauzes of Europe 
and other places. 

The exceeding flowneſs of the manufacturers renders 
molt of the commodities of India very expenſive: 
none will work but when abſolute neceſſity compels 
them to ſt: ſo that when a merchant has occaſion for 
any article, he 1s obliged to ſend for the maker, fur- 
niſh him with materials to proceed, and advance him 
the money that his labour will amount to previous to 
his entering upon the buſineſs, 

They copy with exactneſs, but have neither genius 
to invent, or ingenuity to improve : hence their works 
are admirably near, without being pleaſingly elegant; 
and diſplay the moſt exquilite fineneſs, without the 
leaſt delicacy of taſte. 

At Surat they are very ſkilful in the ſhip-building 
art; though it muſt be acknowledged that their naval, 
as well as their other architecture, is rather aukward 
and clumſy. Their veſſels are made of a wood called 
teak, which is as durable and ſolid as oak, and thei; 
maſts come from the coaſt of Malabar. Their ropes 
are produced from the fibres of the cocoa-nut tree, and 
their ſail-cloths from their cotton manufactures. They 
uſe the gum of the damar tree for pitch, and their an- 
chors are for the moſt part European; and, indeed, 
the moſt valuable of their cordage is the produce 0! 
Europe. The ſmall veſſels that are uſed along the coal 
of Malabar are made of the above wood, the planks 
being faſtened together with cords, They are flat at 
the bottom, and have not any rudder, 

The Mogul's revenue is ſuppoſed to have am 
to about forty mill: before Nadir Sha 

y millions per annum, bet | 
committed his depredations in the empire, who cepriv- 
ed it of its moſt valuable treaſures, and, by enfeebling 
the ſovereign's authority, enabled ſeveral nabobs - 
emancipate themſelves from his power. The reve” 
ariſe from the cuſtoms of the ſea-ports, the produce : 
the fields, the devolution of the eſtates to the crown, 
the preſents from ſubjects, &c. &c. FRG 

The coins of Hindoſtan are the rupee, the gol 5 
hor, the pagoda, the fanam, and the pice. The yours 
of the rupee, a ſilver coin, is about 25. 3d. the 4 
mahor is worth about 14 rupees; the pagoda 1s d 


at 98. and is ſo called from its being ſtamped 1 wen 
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ficent caravanſera. 


e 
re of + P __ which is a copper piece, is valued at 
wh a halfpenny. Foreign coins are alſo n 
oo for trifling articles, they ſometimes make uſe o 
— T ſea-ſhells, threeſcore of which are valued at 
1 h Ifpenny. Capital ſums are reckoned by lecks 
* : a — or carols, and arabs. A lack is 
2 ru ces, à Caron is 100 lacks, and an arab is 
2 $ s They make a threefold diviſion of intereſt; 
a "of Which is vice, another neither vice or virtue, and 
a d virtue. This is their manner of expreſſion. The 
. that is vice, is four per cent. a month; and the 
; is virtue, one. 
11 — weight at Surat is the ſeer, which is 
about chirteen ounces; but their weights differ in almoſt 
every port, and ſometimes even in the ſame port. = 
cannot, therefore, with any degree of accuracy, ſpecify 
. coſs, with which they meaſure their land, is 
about an Engliſh mile and a half. In liquid and dry 
meaſures, one meaſure is a pint and a half; eight mea- 
ſures are one mercall, or twelve pints; and 400 mer- 
calls are one garſe, or 600 gallons. 
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Chief Provinces and Cities of Hindoſtan. Debli invaded 


by the Patans. City of Agra. Deſcription of a Fight 
between Men and Beaſts at an Entertainment given by 
the Great Mogul, Divers other Provinces and Cities 
of Hindoſtan. 


HE chief cities in the midland provinces of Hin- 
doſtan, are thoſe of Dcehli and Agra. The city 

of Dehli, or Delli, capital of the province of Dehli, 
ſituated in the heart of the empire, is in 78 degrees eaſt 
longitude from London, and in 26 degrees north lati- 
tude. It ſtands in the form of a creſcent, on the river 
Gemma, which divides it; and it is diſtinguiſhed into 
three towns, lying within about 120 miles north of 


Agra, in a fine plentiful country, where the air is more 


cool and ſalubrious than at Agra. The firſt town that 
was built is {aid to have had 9 caſtles and 52 gates. 
At ſome diſtance 1s a ſtone bridge, and a delightful 
plantation of trees, leading to the ſecond town, which 
was taken from the Indians by the firſt Mogul conque- 


ror. - This was adorned and enriched by leveral magni- 


ficent ſepulchres of the Patan princes, as well as other 
ſtately monuments, which were all demoliſhed by Shah 
Jehan, father of Aurengzebe ; but the latrer rebuilt 
the town, .and called it Jehan-Abad, transferring the 
ſeat of the empire hither from Agra, where the heat 
of the ſummer was too violent. The third town, which 
was erected cloſe to the ſecond, and formed out of its 
ruins, was called Dehli by the Indians, inſtead of je- 
han-Abad, the baſis of which was ſaid to have been 
laid in blood, as the throats of malefactors were cut, 
by Jehan's order, * the better (he ſaid) to cement the 
ſtones.” He ſpared no expence whatever to adorn and 
beautify the gardens belonging to the royal palace, 
which were formed by an ingenious Venetian, after an 
Italian model. 

The city of Dehli is entered by a long ſtreet, with 


arches on each ſide of it, under which are the ſhops of 
the tradeſmen, 


at the entrance of which are 
figures, on whoſe backs ride two famous rajahs, repre- 
lentatives of tO brothers, who loſt their lives in brave- 
ly defending certain towns laid ſiege to by Eckbar. 
The palace. is a very magnificent building, with bril- 


ug porticos, elegant apartments, and every appurte- 
ance that can conduce to uſe and ornament; 


In this. city. is a ſpacious moſque, and a very magni- 

a Mogul princeſ 1 8 on lng le by 
ul . t , X 

ſurrounded by arche is ituated in a large ſquare, and 


a couple of elephantic 


dhe Perſian, Uſbec, 5 ſupporrin open galleries, where 
And have al 


and other foreign merchants lodge 
. * . 4 
lo warehouſes for their cles, i 


che fanam, a ſilver coin, is worth 


This ſtreet leads directly to the palace, 
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The houſes of the great, which are on the banks @ 
the river, or in the ſuburbs, are ſpacious and airy, hav- 
ing large courts, cellars, gardens, groves, ponds, foun- 
tains, and enormous fans on each ſide for the purpoſe 
of cooling the air. gs 

The houſes of the poorer ſort of people are built with 
clay, and thatched, but have convenient courts and 
gardens. There are beſides theſe a great number of 
ſmall cottages, built of clay and ſtraw, or mats joined 
together, and faſtened to poles. 

Mechanics are not numerous in this city, not from 
want of ſkill in the people, but from the ill treatment 
of the omrahs, who, if they can meet with them, oblige 
them to work, and reward them according to their awn 
diſcretion. 

Many of the principal inhabitants are wealthy; and 
their moft ineſtimable poſſeſſions are jewels, which 
they take particular care ſhall be faithfully tranſmitted 
to their poſterity, 

The Patans, a people who live at the foot of Maunt 
Imaus, to which they fled from the power of the Mo- 
guls, rendered themſelves formidable againſt Nadir 
Shah ; and after the latter had abandoned Hindoſtan, 
they themſelves invaded the country in its then weak 
and defenceleſs ſtate. 

The Mogul no ſooner heard of the march of the Pa- 
tans towards his empire, than he called his great officers 
of the army together, and holding in his hand, —_ 
bly with the eaſtern cuſtom, a betel, he offered it to 
that general who ſhould inſtantly take on him the com- 
mand of his forces, to oppoſe the deſigns of the enemy: 
but ſuch was the puſillanimity or perfidy of his officers, 
that not one of them would accept the offer made by 


their ſovereign ; upon which the young prince, wha : 


was then only. about 18 or 19 years of age, being much 
concerned for the diltreſſed ſituation of his father, ſoli- 
cited that he might be ſuffered to accept the betel. The 
emperor, however, refuſed it him; but the officers, 
or omrahs, joining in the intreaty of the prince, -as he 
had ſo voluntarily made the offer, the emperor conſent- 
ed, and veſted him with the command. 
Piqued at the preſumption and boldneſs of the young 
prince, the military officers entered into a conſpirac to 
betray and give him up to the enemy ; but the prince 
being happily apprized of their deſign, laid them all 
under arreſt, threw them into priſon, and then vigo- 
rouſly attacking the invaders of his country, repulſed 
and drove them entirely away, , 
The conſpirators getting out from priſon in the mean- 
time, cauſed a report to be circulated, that the prince 
was ſlain in the battle, and entering the palace gates 
with violence, ſtrangled the emperor, and propagated a 
freſh rumour, that the ſovereign, on account of his 
ſon's death, had put an end to his own life, At this 
fatal criſis it was, that the young victorious prince wag 
returning in all the pomp of war to Dehli, when hear. 
ing of the horrible cataſtraphe which had happened, 
and apprehending his own life to be in imminent dan. 
ger, he had recourſe to ſtratagem, He affected to be- 
lieve that his father had died a natural death, or had 
killed himſelf; and, aſſuming a faquir's garb, declared 
he ſhould from that moment renounce the world, and 
not trouble himſelf in the leaſt about government. 
In conſequence of this reſolution the conſpirators 
went forth to meet him, and acknowledged him their 
lawful ſovereign, But the prince, however, aſſured 
them he ſhould not ſucceed to his father's crown, but 


ſhould retire to ſome ſequeſtered place for meditation; 


to which end he begged their attendance that eyening 
in the palace, in order to conſult on the election of an 
emperor, The omrahs attended, the. guards ſeized 
their perſons, and the young Mogul, Amet Shan, 
triumphed over both his foreign and domeſtic enemies. 

The tranquillity of Dehli, however, was ſoon after 
more effectually diſturbed ; for the Patans, conſidera. 
bly reinforced, again attacked the city, conquered it, 


plundered it, and ſeized on the royal tregſury, They 


then marched home with their ſpoil, which conkited 
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gf almoſt all the riches left in the place after it was pil- 
jaged by Nadir Shah, and amounted to a very capital 
ſum. 
The Patan chief, when he halted at Lahor, drew a 
line from north to ſouth, claiming a vaſt track of land 
to the weſt of that line, tributary to the empire of Hin- 
doſtan; and leaving his ſon Timur there as 1 ot 
mo and governor of this extent of territory, he no far- 
ther moleſted Hindoſtan at that period. But as all the 
riches of the land were carried off, a general dejection 
enſued, the grounds lay fallow, and the manufacturers 
ſtood ſtill: the people would not work for foreign 
plunderers, and want and famine were ſpeedily felt. 
Thus did ambition oppreſs the fine region of Hindoſtan. 

Many revolutions happened afterwards at Dehli, 
and, in the year 1757, Timur was placed on the im- 
perial throne. 

Agra is the capital of the province of that name. It 
was founded in the year 1566, by Eckbar, who called it 
Eck barabat, and made it the metropolis of his empire. 
It is ſituated in 26 degrees north latitude, and 79 de- 
grees eaſt longitude, from London. It lies on the river 
Gemma, about 700 miles north-eaſt of Surat, a jour- 
ney which the caravans generally 4 in nine weeks, 
and about coo leagues north of Pondicherry, on the 
Coromandel coaſt. It ſtands in the middle of a ſand 
plain, which greatly adds to the heat of the climate. It 
is about eight miles long, but not near ſo broad, and 
no part is fortified but the palace. There are, how- 
ever, generally a great number of ſoldiers here. 

The houſes are ſo ſituated as to command an agreea- 
ble proſpect of the river. The buildings of the omrahs, 
and other great men, are of ſtone, and elegantly con- 
ſtructed. The great number of moſques, caravanſeras, 
ſquares, baths, and reſervoirs, intermixed with gardens, 
trees, and flowers, render this place extremely plea- 
ſant. The royal palace is a magnificent ſtructure, 


ſituated in the form of a creſcent on the banks of the 


river. 
Around the palace are elegant gardens, with fine 


canals ; and there are alſo extenſive parks; ſo that the 
circumference of the whole is very conſiderable, 

In 1638 here were no leſs than ſeventy moſques ; 
and pilgrimages are at this time made to a famous 
moſque, in which there is the ſepulchre of a faint 30 
feet long, and near 16 broad. 

Criminals purſued in order to be puniſhed for offen- 
ces fly di. ectly to a moſque, and there find a certain 
ſhelter. Not even the emperor himſelf can hurt them 
after they have once flown to its ſacred walls; for the 
attempt to puniſh, in this caſe, would be a direct viola- 
tion of that profound reſpect and reverence due to ſuch 
as have the title of ſaints. 

In this city are 800 purifying baths; and near it 
ſtands that grand piece of architecture the mauſoleum, 
which 20,000 men were twenty-two years in building. 

The greateſt part of the inhabitants of Agra are Ma- 
hometans and Moguls; and the city flouriſhes when 


honoured with a viſit from the Great Mogul ; but in | 


general it has little to boaſt of with regard to commerce. 

There is a very ſingular entertainment given by the 
Great Mogul to foreign ambaſſadors; it conſiſts of 
wild beaſts of various ſorts fighting with each other, or 
combated by men, who engage in ſuch dangerous en- 
terprizes to obtain the favour of the king. The man- 
ner of one of theſe fights, which was exhibited at Agra, 
when the Moguls kept their court there, is thus de- 
ſcribed, Firſt two buffalos were let looſe at each other, 
and afterwards a lion and a tyger, the two latter of 
which fought deſperately for ſome time, Theſe being 
taken away, the governor aroſe and ſaid, © The Great 
Mogul's will and pleafure is, that if any valiant heroes 
are minded to give proofs of their valour, in fighting 
againſt the wild beafts wich ſhield and ſword, let them 


come forth: if they conquer, the Great Mogul will 


ſhew high favour to them.” On this three perſons en- 
tered the liſt, and engaged to undertake the combat; 
when the governor calling out, ſaid, . None muſt 


% 


| thoſe who have a dagger about them 


compaſſed by nations of ſlaves. 


repaired in the plenitude of their greatne 


fight with any other weapon than ſword and ſhielq 
eld: 


mult throw it 


away, and fight fairly.” A lion was then driven in 
to 


the ring, where one of the three ſt 

ter him. The lion immediately = og tn encoun. 
__ ferocity, but the man defended himf, 12 15 
iderable time, till his arms growing wea elf a con. 
laid one of his paws on the ſhield, and the at 1 lion 
arm. The man finding himſelf unable to uſe his 65 whey 
and ſeeing the danger he was in, with his lef 5 
drew out his Indian ſtiletto, and gave the lion f hand 
lent a ſtab in the throat, that he immediate] let * 
hold; after which he ſevered his body — 80 is 
with his ſword, and, purſuing his victory, effe 8 two 
killed him. The Mogul, however, ſmiling fad 
the conquerar, © You are a brave ſoldier : you h 0 
fought valiantly ; but did not I command you to "Wi 
fairly, with ſword and ſhield only? but, like x che 
you have ſtolen the lion's life with a ſtiletto.” Afr 

a er 
this the king ordered the man's belly to be immediate] 
ripped open, and that his body ſhould be carried on 
the backs of, elephants throughout the city; which ſen. 
tence was immediately executed. 

A tyger was then brought to the ring, which was en. 
countered by a very ſtrong man; but the tyger was ſo 
active, that he ſuddenly leaped on his antagoniſt, and 
tore him to pieces, A very ſmall perſon then engaged 
the tyger, and, at the firſt encounter, cut off both his 
fore feet, which obliged him to fall: he then purſued 
his efferts, and ſoon killed him. On this the King call. 
ing to him, aſked his name; to which he anſwered, 
Geiby. The king then ordered one of his ſervants to 
carry him a cloth of gold, who, when he delivered it to 
him, ſaid, © Geiby, receive this coat, which the Mo- 
gul of his bounty hath fent.” The conqueror reccived 
the coat with great humility, kiſſed it ſeven times, and 
afterwards holding it up, prayed to himſelf for the Mo- 
gul's proſperity ; which done, he cried aloud, “ God 
grant the Mogul to grow as great as Tamerlane, from 
whom he 1s derived; may he live ſeven hundred years, 
and his generation continue for ever.“ After he had 
thus expreſſed himſelf, he was conducted by an eu- 
nuch to the king, who, on his going away, ſaid, Be 
praiſed, Geiby Khan, for your heroic exploits. This 
name you ſhall keep for ever. I am your favourable 
lord, and you my vaſſal.“ 

There is a very formidable nation on the north of 
Hindoſtan called the Scheiks, who can bring into the 
field 60,000 cavalry. They poſſeſs the whole province 
of Punjal, the greateſt part of the Moultan, and the 
Sindi, and all the country towards Dehli, from Lahor 
to Serhend. Theſe people have found means to free 
themſelves from the chains of deſpotiſm, though en- 
During the calamities 
af the Mogul empire, their number increaſed conſide. 
rably by refugees. from different nations. It is affirmed 
that they have a temple with an altar, on which ſtands 


| their code of laws, and next to it a ſceptre and a dagger. 
To be admitted amongſt them, nothing more 1s fe- 


quired than to ſwear an utter abhorrence of monarchy. 
Caſhmire, or Caſſimire, which is about 76 miles in 
length, and 30 broad, is one of the moſt pleaſant 
countries in all India: it is divided from Tartary by 
Mount Caucaſus, and is ſituated in the northern part 
of the empire. This place, though inconſiderable 35 
to its revenues, was uniformly held in the higheſt eſti- 
mation by the emperors of Hindoſtan. Thither they 
s, when the 

affairs of ſtate would admit of their abſence, and there 
they diveſted themfelves of form, and all the oppreſſive 


ceremonies of ſtate. 


The royal manner of travelling to Caſhmire Was 


grand, though tedious and unweildy, and ſhewed, in 


an eminent degree, the ſplendour and magnificence © 


eaſtern potentates. "oe 
The temperature of the air here, elevated. hs 5 , 
ſo much above the adjoining country, together. 


the ſtreams which centinually pour from its _ 2 


ntains, 
bles 
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enables the hui 
foil he appropriates to agr 


the gardener is amply rep 
of his fru. nhabitants with almoſt every 


- ; Iy the 1 
on mw * hills yield ſweet herbage for the 


i ith grain of different 

the plains are covered with | 
_ o 4 Rhe woods are ſtored with variety of game. 
* country, therefore, it is not to be wondered 
= the women are 10 ſingularly beautiful. The picture 


intended by nature wou 


them, 4 
wn their necks, more white than virgin ſnow, 
87851 hue, the golden treſſes flow: | 
Their heaving breaſts, of purer, ſofter white 
Than ſnow hills gliſt'ning in the moon s pale light, 
Except where cover'd by the ſaſh, were bare; 
And love itſelf ſmil'd ſoft and panted there. 


every other part of Aſia the Scythian fea- 
_ . ound ina Seat or leſs degree. It is not 
ſo here. The Caſhmireans ſeem a race diſtin& from 
all others in the eaſt. Their perſons are more elegant, 
and their complexions more delicate, and more tinged 
with red, ; 

Where beauty is, there ever will be love; and love 
will always be attended by poetry and muſic. | Thus 
we find the Caſhmireans cultivate thoſe arts with ex- 
traordinary ſucceſs ; poetry 1n particular. No country 
of the eaſt has produced more elegant effuſions of ima- 
gination than Caſhmire, nor has any been more cele- 
brated in ſtory or romance, ; 

On the decline of the Mogul power in Hindoſtan, 
Caſhmire felt ſome of the ravages of war. Ir is now, 
however, in peace, and the inhabitants are deſirous of 
keeping it ſo. Induſtry, ſprightlineſs, and goodfel- 
lowſhip, fill up the meaſure of their time. They 
oratefully return thanks to heaven for the bleſſings they 
enjoy. Their days are days of comfort, and their 
nights are crowned with tranquillity and repoſe. 

To the north of Caſhmire is the province of Lahor, 
ſituated in 32 degrees north latitude, which was ſub- 
dued by the Patans. In this province are moſques, 
caravanſeras, baths, pagodas, palaces, and- gardens, 
There is, in particular, antique edifices here, once the 
reſidences of the Moguls, and on which are inſcribed 
the exploits of many of thoſe monarchs, 

The province of Sindy, ſituated on the river Sind, is 
a th fruitful country. Here is a great plenty of cat- 
tle of all ſorts, and numbers of tame and wild fowl. 
The province abounds in wheat, rice, and pulſe. They 
never have a dearth, the Indus overflowing all the low 
grounds in April, May, and June, and leaving a fat 
ſlime that enriches the earth. 

This country produces ſalt-petre, ſal- ammoniac, bo- 
rax, lapis-lazuli, lapis- tutiæ, aſſa-fœtida, lignum-dulce, 
bezoar, opoponax, and raw ſilk. 

The natives manufacture both ſilk and cotton, as 
well as chintz, and very handſome counterpanes. They 
allo make fine cabinets, lacquered, and inlaid with 
1wory. They export a great deal of butter, which is 
put into duppas, or jars, containing from «5 to 200 lb. 
weight. The quota of forces furniſhed from hence to 
the Mogul, is 4000 horſe, and 8000 foot. 

The eſtabliſhed religion of the people is Mahome- 
_ There are, however, ten Gentoos to one Ma- 
* ans rv a particular feſtival, called the Feaſt 
. * when both ſexes meet, and dance to the 

| rums, Plpes, and cyinbals. The women 


22 ſweetmeats, and the men ſquirt oil at each 


to cultivate with ſucceſs the 
N Kü, whilſt the labour of 


aid in the abundant produce 


The capital of the province, called Tatta, is ſitua- 


ted 1 > plain: it i iles 1 
n a large plain; it is about three miles in length, 


and about one and an half in b 5 

an readth. Here is a palace 
4 5 _ and a citadel. The citizens 8 
or «Fog rated for making extraordinary handſome 
25 No. 26, 


d have been incomplete without 


Near the city are ſeveral very large and magnificent 
tombs, which contain the remains of ſome of the an- 


cient monarchs of Sindy. The largeſt, which is in the 


form of a cupola, is about 30 feet in height, and 21 in 
diameter, It conſiſts of the moſt beautiful variegated 
porphyry, poliſhed in the moſt exquiſite manner. 

The province of Guzurat, or Cambaya, lies to the 
ſouth of Sindy, and is rendered a peninſula by Cam- 
baya bay on the ſouth-eaſt, and Sindy bay on the north- 
weſt. From north to ſouth it extends about 300 miles, 
and from eaſt to weſt about 400 miles. 

Amadab is the chief city of Cambaya, and lies about 
140 miles to the northward of Surat, in 23 degrees 
north latitude, and 72 degrees eaſt longitude, from 
London. It ſtands in a moſt delightful plain, watered 
by the river Sabremetty, and is ſurrounded by a wall 
of brick and ſtone, flanked with round towers, forty 
feet high, and has twelve gates. The town, including 
its ſuburbs, is about four miles in length. It is ſo in- 
termixed with gardens and groves, that it has a moſt 
pleaſing and rural aſpect at a diſtance ; and has up- 
wards of 20 towns, and near Zoo villages under its ju- 
riſdiction. One of the villages, called Serquech, is 
diſtinguiſhed for the tombs and monuments of the an- 
cient kings of Cambaya, or Guzurat. 

The city of Cambaya is ſituated in 23 deg. north 
latitude, at the bottom of a gulph of the ſame name. 
It is about two leagues in circumference, and has very 
extenſive ſuburbs, excluſive of fine gardens : the ſtreets 
are ſpacious, and the houſes well built with brick. 
The Engliſh and Dutch have factories here; though 
great part of the trade is removed to Surat; on which 
account the city is but thinly inhabited. It is ſurround- 
ed by a brick wall, and has ſeveral ſepulchres, beſides 
a ſtately caſtle for the nabob. 

The Banian inhabitants here ſhew a particular in- 
dulgence to monkies, which ſwarm, and are very miſ- 
chievous. Originally there was an hoſpital for animals 
in this place, and the ruins of it are ſtill viſible, In the 
country are prodigious numbers of peacocks, which the 
natives catch after the birds have retired to reſt. The 
fleſh of the young ones is white, and the taſte of it 
ſomewhat like that of a turkey. 

The tide in the bay of Cambaya runs with ſuch amaz- 
ing rapidity, that it is ſaid to exceed the pace of the 
ſwifteſt animal, | | 

Surat is a great commercial city ſituated in the pro- 
vince of Guzurat, on the river Tapta, a ſhort diſtance 
from the ocean. The ſtreets of this city are irregularly 
laid out, though wide at bottom. The ſhops have ra- 
ther a mean appearance, the chief traders keeping their 
commodities in warehouſes, Here are, however, a 
great number of very good buildings, 

The building of this city was begun about the middle 
of the laſt century, and in a few years became a very 
conſiderable place. It is faid to contain about 200,000 
inhabitants, 

Before the Engliſh Eaſt India Company poſſeſſed 
Bombay, the preſident and council managed their af- 
fairs at Surat, where a factory, which had been eſta- 
bliſhed there, was ſtill continued, after the reſidency 
was removed to Bombay, This factory had received 
from the Mogul government many valuable immunities; 
and Perſians, Moguls, Indians, Arabs, Arminians, 
Jews, and Europeans, all reſorted to Surat, where 
money was eaſily obtained, and bills of exchange were 
to be had for every market in India, Bags of money, 


ticketed and ſealed, would circulate for years, without 


being weighed or counted; ſuch was the honeſty of the 
traders. Fortunes were proportionable to the eaſe' and 
readineſs with which they were to be obtained by com- 
merce ; and a fortune of 200,000l. was common. 

In hot weather the principal people retire into the 
country; and the Engliſh factory have a very pleaſant 
garden, kept in the moſt regular order. 

This place abounds with all kinds of proviſions ; 
the ſoil of the country is extremely fertile, and produces 
the fineſt wheat in India, Here are great numbers of 


1 antelopes, 
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antelopes, and ſome deer, with a great plenty of wild 
fowl. 

The Moors, who have the government entirely in 
their own hands, tolerate all religions. When they 
take an European into their ſervice, they never make 
any enquiry about his religion, or wiſh him to become 
a proſelyte. : 

In the year 1664 Surat was plundered by Raja Savagi, 
who carried off no leſs than 1,200,000]. Theplunder 
would have been much more conſiderable, had not the 
Engliſh and Dutch avoided the depredation, by having 
placed their richeſt commodities in the caſtle, which 
was out of the rajah's reach: they had, beſides, well 
fortified their factories ; ſo that the plunderer thought 
it prudent to retire, without attempting to attack 
them. 

In conſequence of the above loſs, the inhabitants 
built walls round the city : not, however, that this 
precaution was attended with the advantages expetted ; 
for the Engliſh, in 1686, ſtopped all the ſhips that 
were fitted out at Surat for the ſeveral ſeas; and this 
oppreſſion continuing a conſiderable time, Surat was 


deprived of almoſt every branch of commerce that was 


not its own inunediate property. 

However, notwithſtanding theſe and other misfor- 
tunes, Surat is at this time a flouriſhing city. Of the 
produce of the manufactures of Guzurat, which are 
depoſited in warehouſes, a conſiderable part is carried 
into the inland countries, and the reſt to all parts of 
the globe. The commodities moſt, commonly known 
are blue linens, white linens, blue and white checks, 
printed callicos, filk and cotton ſtuffs, gauzes, ſhawls, 
and dutties. Surat receives in exchange for her ex- 
ports great quantities of ſpices from the Dutch; iron, 
lead, cloth, cochineal, and hard-wares, from the Eng- 
liſh ; filk from Bengal and Perſia ; maſts and pepper 
from Malabar ; ſlaves and perfumes from Arabia; 
teas, ſugars, camphire, quickſilver, and toys, from 
China ; and gums, dried fruits, pearls, and copper, 
from Perſia, The manufacturers here have generally 
their work beſpoke by the wholefale merchants; and 
this being the only ſea- port of any importance in the 
Mogul's dominions that the Europeans do not poſſeſs, 
the inland trade employs great numbers of caravans for 
the diſtribution of the articles imported ; and a continual 
intercourſe is preſei ved from hence with Bombay, both 
by ſea and land. The governor of Surat, who, in the 
adminiſtration of public juſtice, attends perſonally in 
the durbar, preſides with great ſtate, and decides on all 
actions of a civil and criminal nature. 

Biſnagar, the capital of the kingdom of the ſame 
name, and which is about 200 miles to the eaſt of Car- 
war, ſtands on the fummir of a high mountain, and is 
furrounded by no leſs than three walls. 
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Engliſh Poſſeſſions and Settlements in the Eaft Indies. 
Account of the Cruelties exerciſed on the Engliſh in the 
Black Hole at Calcutta. 


HE province of Bengal is well known by giving 

its name to the greateſt gulph in Aſia, which ſe- 
arates the two peninſulas of the Indies. It is bounded 
by Aſem and Araccan on the eaſt, by ſeveral provinces 
belonging to the Great Mogul on the weſt, by hideous 
rocks on the north, and by the ſea on the ſouth. It is 
upwards of 240 leagues from eaſt to weſt, and is deem- 
ed the moſt fertile country in India for a variety of 
valuable articles, ſuch as ſugar, ſilk, gum-lack, ſalt- 
petre, rice, opium, pepper, fruits, &c. The greateſt 
part of the Bengal filk is produced in the territory of 
Coſſunbuzar, where the filk-worms are reared and fed 
in the ſame manner as in other places ; but the natural 
heat of the climate hatches and brings them to perfec- 
tion at all times of the year. Conſiderable quantities 
of ſilk and cotton ſtuffs are manufactured here, and cir- 


celated through part of Aſia, 


A 


A NEW, ROYAL axv AUTHENTIC SYSTEM or UNTVERSAL, GEOGRAPHY. 


The Engliſh Eaſt India Company's | 
in Bengal are very contiderable. = the oe 
dom may be faid, in a great meaſure, to "Vi 125 
under their rule and ef as the Subah PIE 
other rajas and princes, can only act under ch the 
troul, eir Con. 
A late writer gives the following account of 3 review 


- of the company's troops in the Pr eſence of the Great 


Mogul. f 

On a great holiday among the Mahomet 
ſire of the Great Mogul, IE Engliſh RY aq 
dered out to be reviewed by him : bur it appeared Veil 
extraordinary that he did not take the leaſt notice of 
any thing, or even look on the troops while they were 
going through their evolutions : if he did, it was with 
an eye aſkaunt, much practiſed by the Muſſulmen. It 
ſeems it is inconſiſtent with dignity to appear to obſerye 
All the trappings of dignity were dilflaved upon this 
occaſion. The Mogul himſelf was on an elephant 
richly covered with embroidered velvet, the howder 
magnificently lacquered and gilded ; and his ſons were 
likewiſe on elephants. The plain was almoſt covered 
with his attendants : the officers of his court, their ſer. 
vants, their ſervants ſervants, ſeapoys, peaders, &c, 
&c. did not amount to leſs than 1500 people, All, 
except the ſeapoys, were, according to cuſtom, dreſſed 
in white jemmers and turbans. The principal people 
were on horſeback, and well mounted. The train was 
increaſed by a great number of ſtate elephants, ſtate 
palanquins, and led horſcs richly capariſoned. The 
gilding of the howders and palanquins, the gold ſtufts 
of the bedding and cuſhions, the ſilver and gold orna- 
ments, the taſſals and fringe of various colours, ſome 
of them even mixed with ſmall pearls, the rich um- 
brellas, trappings of the horſes, and all together, glit- 
tered in the ſun, and made a moſt brilliant appearance.” 

Patna, which is ſituated in the Upper Ganges, 13 
thought to be the moſt famous place in the univerſe for 
the cultivation of opium; but it is far inferior in its 
ſtrength to that made in Syria and Perſia. The Indians 
in general are exceeding fond of it; though its ule has 
been prohibited by the moſt ſevere penal laws. In the 
neighbouring iſlands, however, it is conſumed in great 
quantities. They not only chew it, but intermix ut 
with their tobacco when they ſmoak, which frequently 
intoxicates them even to a degree of inſanity, and 
prompts them to commit outrages of the moſt prejudi- 
cial tendency. 

Patna is the capital of the territory of the ſame name, 
and one of the largeſt cities in India. The Engliſh 
have a capital factory here, at which is bought up im- 
menſe quantities of opium and ſalt- petre. 

Dacca is ſituated in 24 degrees north latitude. The 
ſoil is rich, the ſituation fine, and to its market are 
brought the richeſt commodities of India and Europe. 
It receives conſiderable advantages from its cottons, 
from which are produced ſtriped and worked muſlins, 
more valuable in their texture than thoſe made in an 
other part of India. 

The factory of Fort William, at Calcutta, belongs 
to the Engliſh Eaſt India Company, and 1s the moſt 
capital ſettlement they poſſeſs on the continent of India, 
being the reſidence of their governor-general, who 15 
aſſiſted by a ſupreme council, of which he 15 re 
and a board of trade. It is ſituated on the river Hug. 
ley, the moſt weſterly part of the Ganges. Here 8 
great number of ſtore-houſes, magazines, and an Aj 

ital. Here'is alſo a good garriſon of ſoldiers. 
kinds of proviſions are very cheap at this place ; 
the air of Calcutta is unhealthy, the water brackiſh, t . 
anchorage unſafe, and the neighbouring country affor 
but few manufactures; notwithſtanding which, or 
numbers of the moſt wealthy merchants, invited D) E 
proſpect of ſecurity and liberty, have fixed their r 


dence here. 


In 1757 the Subah of Bengal, from motives of enten 


181. : ; d Calcutta, which 
haughtineſs and deſpotiſm, inveſte r, alarme 


was then in a defenceleſs ſtate, The governo 4 


11171 bandoned 
of a very numerous army, abandon 
uthe Fand, 2 e! of the chief inhabitants, re- 
—_— _ board a veſſel in the river. Mr. Holwell, 
25 ver, who was ſecond in command, aſſiſted by a 
(aa ee d officers, and a weak garriſon, defended 
412 ſome time, but was at length obliged to 
ſurrender; and the inhabitants, with the whole garri- 
ſon, were all forced into a dungeon called the Black 
Hole, from which only 23, out of 146 perſons, came 
t alive; the reſt being ſuffocated by extreme heat. 
"The humane mind will eaſily paint to itſelf the moſt 
wretched ſituation of ſuch a number of fellow-creatures 
-ammed together in a cube of 18 feet, in a cloſe ſultry 
night with ſcarce the fainteſt yur rut) of "ag They 
f but a few minutes confined, when every 
4 captive fell into ſo violent a perſpiration, as 
brought on a molt raging thirtt. They all ſtripped off 
their cloaths except Mr. Holwell and three other gen- 
temen; and a propoſition was then made, that every 
man ſhould fit down on his hams. This expedient was 
accordingly practiſed ſeveral times, and at each time 
many of the unhappy wretches, more weak than others, 
and who could not recover their legs when the word 
was given to riſe, fell all along, and were inſtantly ſuf- 
ſocated or trod to death. Repeated efforts had been 
made to force the door, but to no purpoſe. Before 
nine o'clock every man's perſpiration and thirſt was ſo 
exceſſive, that © water! water!” was the general cry; 
and an old jemmantadar, among the guards, being 
moved with compaſſion at their extreme ſufferings, or- 
dered ſome ſkins of N to be — g 
The tumult, madneſs, tranſport ! the fury and avi- 
dity, the confuſion and Wee the — — rav- 
ings of the miſerable captives on the appearance of 
water, cannot poſſibly be conveyed to our readers in a 
more ſtriking view, than by quoting the words of Mr. 
Holwell. 
« The water appeared! (ſays Mr. Holwell.) Words 
cannot paint to you the univerſal agitation and raving 
the ſight of it threwus into. We had no means of con- 
veying it into the priſon, but by hats forced through 
the bars ; and thus myſelf, who ftood cloſe to the bars, 
and _ Coles and Scott, ſupplied our fellow ſuffer- 
ers as faſt as poſſible. But thoſe who have experienced 
intenſe af or are acquainted with the 2 and na 
ture of this appetite, will be ſufficiently ſenſible it could 
be no more than a momentary alleviation: the cauſe ſtill 
ſubſiſted. Though we brought full hats within the 
bars, there enſued ſuch violent ſtruggles and frequent 
contelts to get at them, that before they reached the 
lips of any one, there would be ſcarcely a tea-cup full 
let in them. Theſe ſupplies, like ſprinkling water on 
fire, only ſerved to feed and raiſe the flame. 
O, my dear friend] how ſhall I give you a concep- 
tion of what I felt at the cries and ravings of thoſe in the 
remoter parts of the priſon, who could not entertain a 
probable hope of obtaining a drop, yet could not diveſt 
themſelves of expectation, however unavailing! and 
calling on me by the tender conſiderations of friendſhi p 
and affection, and who knew they were really dear to 
right 5 _ if A wood ay * mult have ſuf- 
dec ar leeing and hearing their diſtreſs, without hav- 
jp. . ach une N 4 * how 7 2 confuſion 
neral and horrid. any forced their 
3 oy the further part of the OR and preſſing 
ramp 1 "Lien = too weak to withſtand them, 


r. Holwell, from nine t 
o near eleven, thus ſto 
at the bars of the wi 25 


tres with water, and was almoſt reſſed to death. His 
hin ompanions, and Mr. Packer: who had forced 
ale Bo on window, were really ſo; as were Meſſ. 
7 Ae: xl Reveley, Law, Buchanan, Simpſon, 
. ot 3 h . 7 0 

: Olwe ng out to his fellow priſoners, 
WA as the laſt inſtance of their + xy they 
W ve the violent preſſure on him, and ſuffer 
ave the window, they gave way, and he, with 


few 


the place 
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ndow, ſupplying the poor crea- 
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great difficulty, got into the middle of the priſon, where 
the throng was leſs by the many that were dead, and by 
others who flocked to the windows; for by this time 
they had water alſo at another window. _ 

In the priſon there was a platform, raiſed between 
three and four feet from the floor, and open underneath. 
Upon this platform Mr. Holwell lay down among 
many dead bodies, hoping here ſpeedily to breathe his 
laſt : but, alas! he had not lain many minutes before 
he was ſeized with a moſt violent pain in his breaſt, and 
palpitation of the heart, attended with a difficulty of 
breathing, and an increaſing exceſſive thirſt, Unable 
to bear theſe united pains, he made a vigorous effort 
to get to a window oppoſite to him, and gaining the 
third rank at it, with one hand ſeized the bars, and by 
that means gained a ſecond. In a few moments the 
air from the window relieved the pain in his breaſt, as 
well as the palpitation and difficulty of breathing ; but 
his thirſt was as great as ever, He got ſome water; but 
this increaſing, inſtead of abating his thirſt, he con- 
tented himſelf with ſucking into his mouth the perſpi- 
ration from his ſhirt ſleeves, and catching large drops 
as they fell from his face. ny 65h 

« Whilſt I was at the window (ſays Mr..Holwell) 
I was obſerved by one of my miſerable companions on 
the right of me, in the expedient of allaying my thirſt 
by ſucking my ſhirt ſleeves, upon which he took the 
freedom to rob me from time to time of a conſiderable 
part of my ſtore ; though, after I detected him, 1 be- 
gan upon that ſleeve he was making free with, and our 
mouths and noſes often met in the conteſt. This plun- 
derer I foundafterwards was a worthy young gentleman 
in the ſervice, Mr. Luſhington, one of the few who 
eſcaped from death, and ſince paid me the compliment 
of aſſuring me, he believed he owed his life ro the many 
comfortable ſucks he had from my ſleeves.” 

About half after eleven, the majority of the ſurvivin 
priſoners were in an outrageous delirium. Every _ 
ſible abuſe of the ſubah, and every inſult againſt the 
guard, that could be thought of or ſpoken, in order 
to provoke them to fire into the priſon, were repeatedly 
practiſed to no kind of effect. Indeed, even before 
nine o'clock, many inſults were offered to the guard, to 
provoke them to fire. 

I] need not, my dear friend, (ſays Mr. Holwell,) 
aſk your commiſeration, when I tell you, that in this 
plight, from half an hour after eleven, till near two in 
the morning, I ſuſtained the weight of a heavy man, 
with his knees on my back, and the preſſure of his 
whole body on my head; a Dutch ſerjeant, who had 
taken his ſeat on my left ſhoulder, and a black Chriſ- 
tian ſoldier bearing on my right; all which nothing 
could have enabled me to ſupport, but the props and 
preſſure equally ſuſtaining me all around. The two 
latter I frequently diſlodged by ſhifting my hold on the 
bars, and driving my knuckles into their ribs ; but m 
friend above ſtuck faſt, and, as he held by two bars, 
was immoveable. 

© The repeated trials and efforts I made to diſlodge 
this inſufferable encumbrance on me, at laſt quite ex- 
hauſted me; and towards two o'clock, finding I muſt 
Fa the window, or ſink where I was, I reſolved on the 

ormer, having borne, truly for the ſake of others, in- 
finitely more for life, than the beſt of it is worth. 

In the rank cloſe behind me was an officer of one 
of the ſhips, whoſe name was Carey, and who behaved 
with much bravery during the ſiege, (his wife, a fine 
woman, country born, would not quit him, but ac- 
companied him into the priſon, and was one who ſur- 
vived.) This poor wretch had been long raving for 
water and air. I told him I was determined to give 
up life, and recommended his gaining my ſtation. On 
my quitting, he made an attempt to get my place, but 
was prevented, 

« Poor Carey expreſſed his thankfulneſs, and ſaid he 
would give up life too: but it was with the utmoſt la- 
bour we forced our way from the window, (ſeveral in 
the inner ranks appeared dead, ſtanding, unable to fall 
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by the throng and preſſure around.) He laid himſelf 
down to die; and his death, I believe, was very fu- 
den; for he was a ſhort, full, ſanguine man. His 
ſtrength was great; and I imagine, that had he not re- 
tired with me, I ſhould never have been able to force 
my way. I was at this time ſenſible of no pain, and 
little uneaſineſs. I found a ſtupor coming on apace, 
and laid myſelf down by that gallant old man, the Rev. 
Mr. Jervas Bellamy, who laid dead with his fon the 
lieutenant, hand in hand. When I had lain here ſome 
time, I ſtill had reflection enough to ſuffer ſome uneaſi- 
neſs in the thought that I ſhould be trampled upon 
when dead, as I-myſelf had been obliged to trample 
upon others. With ſome difficulty I raiſed' myſelf, and 

gained the platform a ſecond time, where I preſently 

loſt all ſenſation, The laſt trace of ſenſibility that I 

have been able to recolle& after my laying down, was 

my ſaſh being uneaſy about my-waiſt, which J untied, 

and threw from me. Of what paſſed in this interval, to 

the time of my reſurrection from this hole of horror, I 

can give you no account. 

« When the day broke, and no intreaties whatever 
could prevail to get the priſon door opened, it occurred 
toa gentleman, (I think Mr. Secretary Cook) to make 
a ſearch for me, in hopes I might have influence e- 
nough to gain a releaſe from this ſcene of miſery. Ac- 
cordingly Meſſrs. Luſhington and Walcor undertook 
the ſearch, and by my ſhirt diſcovered me on the plat- 
form, from whence they took me, and, imagining I 
han ſome ſigns of life, brought me towards the window 
[ had firſt poſſeſſion of. But as life was equally dear to 
every man, and the ſtench from the dead bodies was 
intolerable, no one would give up his ſtation in or 
near the window; ſo they were obliged to carry me 
back again. Soon afterwards Captain Mills, who was 
in poſſeſſion of a ſeat in the window, had the humanity 
to reſign it. I was again brought by the ſame gentle- 
men and placed in the window. 

« At this juncture the Subah, who had received an 
account of the havock-which death had made amongſt 
us, ſent one of his jemmantadars to enquire whether the 
chief ſurvived. They ſhewed me to him, telling him 
I had the appearance of life ſtill remaining, and that it 
was poſſible I might recover, if the door was ſoon 
opened. This anſwer being returned to the Subah, an 
order came immediately for our releaſe, it being then 
near ſix in the morning.“ 

Mr. Holwell then proceeds to relate, that from the 
number of dead bodies that were piled up againſt the 
door, which opened inwards, there was no poflibility 
of opening it till the dead were removed; and that this 
work took up twenty minutes. 

About à quarter after fix o'clock, the remains of 
146 ſouls, being only 23, came alive from the dun- 
geon, among whom was Mis. Carey. The dead bo- 
dies were dragged out of the priſon by the ſoldiers, and 
thrown into a ditch, | 

The ſurvivors were all ſet at liberty, except Mr. 
Holwell, Mr. Court, Mr. Walcot, Mr. Burdet, and 
Mrs. Carey ; the firſt was ordered into the cuſtody 
of an officer; and the laſt was detained on account 
of her perſonal beauty, to be the further victim of a 
freſh tyranny, the luſt of ſome great officer. 

Mr. Holwell was in a high fever when he came out 
of the priſon, and was in this condition taken before 
the Subah ; as he was unable to ſtand, they carried him 
to the tyrant, who ſaid to him, © I hear there is trea- 
ſure to a very confiderable amount ſecreted in the fort; 
if you do not diſcover: where it is, you muſt expect no 
mercy.” Mr. Holwell aſſured him that he did not 
know of. any treaſure; and the Subah, finding no in- 
telligenoe could be got, ordered Mhir Muddon, the 

eneral of his houſhould troops, to take Mr. Holwell 
into his cuſtody. 51% 28.00 

It was the voluntary oppoſition made by Mr. Hol- 
well, after the governor (Drake) had quitted the fort, 
that ſo particularly enraged the Subah; and this led 
him to believe, that there muſt certainly be ſome con- 


moſt wretched puniſhment by order o 


ſiderable treaſure hidden; for Mr. Hol 
imagined, would not have undertaken ve 
danger, had he not been aQuated to it 
reſted principles. 
Mr. Holwell and his companions were 
a hackry to the camp, and there loaded v. h . 
they were lodged in the tent of a Mooriſh ters: 
which was ſo ſmall, that they were under 2 loldier, 
lying, ill as they were, half in, and half © of 
tent, during a moſt diſagreeable and rainy nj * A tle 
following day, however, their fever fortunatef 1 
to a criſis, boils broke out on their bodies v4 yy wo, 
enſuing they were removed to the coaſt 5 vey vey 
they were ſoon ſent by ſea to Muxadabad to be diſs 
ed of as the Subah ſhould think proper who iſpoſ. 
pected to return to that capital from Calcitna ME 
On their. arrival at Muxadabad, after a y, 
thirteen days, their boils had become running © $4 
and the irons on their legs had conſumed her — 
nearly to the bone. Mr. Holwell now ſent a let: yo 
Mr. Law, chief of the French factory, with an ac hag 
of their miſerable ſituation, and Mr. Law was rag 
mane as to ſend them every neceſſary they wanted T 
They landed on the 7th of July, in the aftern, 
and after walking ſome conſiderable way as a publi 
ſpectacle, were placed upon a ſhed, not far from "i 
viceroy's palace, were they where relieved with ore: 
humanity by the French and Dutch chicfs, as wel 5 
by the Arabian merchants. DN 
On the 18th of July the Subah arrived, and on the 
25th the poor priſoners were led to his palace to know 
their future fate; but it happened that no audience 
could be given them on that day: and in the eveniny 
the Subah's grandmother interceded for their reſtora. 
tion to freedom, at a feaſt celebrated in honour of the 
viceroy's return home, 
The next morning, very early, the unhappy ſufferers 
waiting the Subah's paſſing to his palace of Mooteejeel, 
and paying him, as ſoon as he came near them, the 
uſual homage, he caſt his eyes on them with an ap. 
pearance of ſome compaſſion, and ordered their irons 
to be knocked off; he at the ſame time ordered two of 
his officers to conduct them wherever they ſhould be 
inclined to go, and charged them to prevent any inſult 
being offered to their perſons. 
As ſoon as Mr, Holwell and his friends obtained 
their diſcharge, they took boat, and arrived at Corce- 
madad, a Dutch ſettlement; whence they embarked, 
and failed for England. 
Meflis. Watſon and Clive, ſoon after this dreadfu} 
cataſtrophe, made their appearance before Calcutta, 
and entirely reduced the place. The Subah, now 
more enraged than ever, led his army towards Calcutta, 
and encamped within about a mile of the town, when 
Colonel Clive attacked him ſo vigorouſly, that the 
viceroy was forced to retreat, after having ſuſtained a 
conſiderable loſs in killed, wounded, and priſoners. 
The town of Calcutta is ſituated on the banks of the 
river Hugly, which is an arm of the Ganges. It 15 
very large, but appears rather uncouth to the eye from 
the ſtrange irregularity of its buildings. Every perion 
who erects a houſe, pleaſes his own fancy with reſpect 
to the manner of the edifice, without paying 2ny at, 
tention to the uniformity of the town; ſo that large and 
ſmall, elegant and mean, are blended together. Near 
the centre of the town is the old fort, in which is the 
place of confinement called the Black Hole, where, as 


before mentioned, the unha Engliſh ſuffered the 
Ny 3 f the Nabob Se- 


conveyeqd in 


rajah Dowlah. a 
About a mile from the town, by the ſide 0: oo 
river, is the new fort, which 1s a very handſome _ 
ſtrong building. It is ſurrounded with walle, _ 
ceeding ſpacious, containing Magazines for ſtores, we 
racks for ſoldiers, and elegant apartments ot Fog . 1 
ſpective officers; beſides which, there are houſcs“ ne 
for the accommodation of the engineers and other o 
ficers who reſide at Calcutta. 0 e 
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ASIA.) 1 
ons of Calcutta are ſeveral beautiful vil- 
| In 1 many elegant buildings, the 
ages, Glences of Engliſh gentlemen, who retire 
country 7 ; wlarly in the hot ſeaſon, to enjoy the benefit 
7 Hir K which is cooler, and much more wholeſome, 
0 * 
than in toe giſeaſes cauſed by the heat of the cli- 
of che many is that called the pucker fever, 
mate, a s off the perſon ſeized with it in a very 
which r time. It is ſaid that leſs women dic here, 
2 orden chan men, vhich is attributed to the ab- 
enkel of the former, and the intemperance of 
the latter. 8. 
r Fort St. George, or Madraſpatan, (ſig 
W. dx Indian language, the town of Madras,) 
* capital ſettlement of the Engliſh in India, and 1s 
: a ted in 80 degrees eaſt longitude, and 13 degrees 
= latitude. It is near 4800 miles eaſt of London ; 
as the ſun riſes and ſets ſix hours ſooner at Madras 
" 3 is by no means convenient; for the ocean 
beats with prodigious violence againſt the ſhore, and 
it is ſubject to inundations from a ſalt water river be- 
hind it; nor is there a drop of freſh water to be got 
within a mile of it. It has a fort and garriſon, and in 
the middle of the fort is the governor's houſe, which 1s 
a handſome ſtone building. ; 

In the town are ſeveral handſome ſtreets, with good 
houſes. The Europeans inhabit what they call the 
White T own, which forms an oblong ſquare of about 
a mile long, ſurrounded by walls. The Engliſh church 
here is a very pretty ſtrufture, with an handſome altar, 
2 carved gallery, and an organ. 

The Black Town, occupied by Armenians, Indians, 
Portugueſe, and others, is near two miles in circumfe- 
rence, and encompaſſed by a very thick brick wall, for- 
tified in the modern manner. The ſtreets are wide, 
hut the houſes mean. It is a place of conſiderable 
wealth, however, and very populous. In this town 
there is an Armenian church, as well as ſeveral ſmall 
pagodas, to which belong great numbers of ſinging 

ls, 

, The trade of this colony 1s chiefly in the hands of 
Armenians and Jews. The articles the Engliſh deal 
in are diamonds, chints, callicos, &c, 

Madras was taken by the French in 1746, but reſ- 
tored the following peace. In 1758 they attacked it 
again under General Lally, but were repulſed by the 

forces under the Generals Lawrence and Draper. 

Some years ſince it was computed that the towns and 
villages belonging to Fort St. George contained 80,000 
people, 5000 of whom were Europeans. 

Trade is carried on from hence to all parts eaſtward 
of the Cape of Good Hope : but the largeft ſhips uſe 
the Mocha, Perſia, and Surat markets, with Bengal 
and China commodities, and touch on the voyage for 
pepper, cocoa, drugs, &c. on the Malabar coaſt. 
The European goods, which fetch the beſt market 
prices here, are wines, beer, ale, cyder, cheeſe, gold 
and ſilver lace, worſted and thread ſtockings, lead, 
flint ware, looking-glaſſes, &c. &c. 

The nabob of Arcot has an elegant villa at a little 
diſtance from Madras, ſupported by pillars inſtead of 


walls, The apertures of colonades admit the light in 
lieu of windows, and 


and Open porticos ſerve the purpoſe 
of doors. The ſtile of e ee is thus dy 
1 and open, and the conſequent coolneſs renders it a 


uxurious retreat in a climate ſo exceeding ſultry, 
Eingi, or Gingee, 


93 which is encompaſſed with moun- 
gk ulnts Ot two towns, called Great and Little 

ngee, both of which are ſurrounded by a wall and five 
olty 3 and on the top of each rock is a ſtrong 
aAtrels. From eaſt to weſt theſe towns are ſeparated 


by a wall fortified wit! f 
rocks defend a f bv l a which one of the five 


Fort St. David is a colony: : 
ngliſb, ſituated four ay ac fare Delonging jo the 


| five leagues to the ſouth of 
W 2 the year 1686 a 5 place was bought 
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for the conſideration of 9o, ooo pagodas, by the gover- 
nor of Fort St. George, for the Eaſt India Company, 
and is eſteemed a ſituation of great ccnſequence to the 
Engliſh. In 1738 it was taken by the French forces 
under the command of General Lally, who blew up the 
fortifications ; but fortune afterwards turning her back 
upon the victors, they were forced to give up to the 
Engliſh moſt of their poſſeſſions. Great quantities 
of chints, callicos, and muſlins, are manufactured 
here. | 

Tanjore (the capital of the kingdom of Tanjore) is 
ſituated in 11 degrees north latitude. This kingdom is 
bounded by the ocean on the eaſt, by Trichinopoly on 
the welt, by the river Coleroon on the north, and on 
the ſouth by the territories of two great perſonages, 
ſtiled polygars, or lords. The Engliſh have a fort, 
with land belonging to it, near the mouth of the Cole- 
roon. 

When General Lally made his appearance before this 
place in 1741, he privately ere&ed batteries at the very 
time he was pretending to commence a negociation 
with the prince, and even fired upon the town ; when 
the inhabitants, inflamed with a juſt revenge, attacked 
the French with ſuch ſpirit and vigour, as to drive them 
entirely away. 

The fort poſſeſſed by the Engliſh at the mouth of the 
river Coleroon, and which is named Davecotah, was 
granted to them by the king of Tanjore. 

Bombay 1s an iſland ſeven miles in length, and about 
20 miles in circumference, ſituated in 18 deg. 41 min. 
north latitude, on' the coaſt of Decan, and forms a 
commodious bay. The harbour will hold 1000 fail of 
ſhipping. This is one of the Engliſh Eaſt India Com- 
pany's principal ſettlements in India, being well forti- 
fied, and hav.ng a good garriſon, | 

Bombay formerly belonged to the Portugueſe, who, 
in 1660, gave it up to King Charles II. on his eſpou- 
ſing the Infanta of Portugal; and the king afterwards 
gave it to the Eaſt India Company. 

They have wet weather at Bombay about four months 
in the year, which is commonly preceded by a very 
violent thunder ſtorm. During this ſeaſon moſt of the 
trading veſſels are laid up. The rains begin about the 
latter end of May, and end in September, when the 
black merchants hold a feſtival, gilding a cocoa-nut, 
which they conſecrate, and commit to the waves. 

The town or city of Bombay is ſurrounded by a wall 
and ditch a mile long, and has a good caſtle. The 
land 1s laid out principally in groves of cocoas, rice 
fields, and onion grounds. Thus place is a great mart 
for cotton for the Engliſh trade to China. 

There is not a place in the world where there is a 
greater medley of different nations than in the preſiden- 
cy of Bombay. This region being conveniently ſituated 
for commerce by ſea with all maritime nations, and 
having alſo a communication by land with the Perſian 
empire, here are, beſides Europeans of all countries, 
Turks, Perſians, Arabians, Armenians, and a mixed 
race, the vileſt of their ſpecies, deſcended from the Por- 
gueſe, and the outcaſts from the Gentoo religion. 

There is a race of mortals in this country, that the 
call Caffrees, who are ſlaves to every other tribe. The 
have black woolly hair, and came originally from Ca 
fria, in the ſouth promontory of Africa. They are 
ſenſible of their inferiority, in education at leaſt, if not 
in nature, to the Moors, Hindoos, and Chriſtians, and 
ſeem contented with their ſituation, They are ſo ha- 
bituated to ſlavery, that they ſeem to have loſt all de- 
ſire of freedom, and to be happier in the ſcrvice of a 
good maſter, who is their protector, than they would 
be in a ſtate of independence. 

The natives of this country are more ſlim, and gene- 
rally of a ſhorter ſtature, than Europeans. Ir is a cu- 
rious ſight to {ee their children running about naked, 
and ſpeaking by the time they are half a year old, It 
muſt be aſtoniſhing to a traveller, on his viſit to theſe 


y 


parts, to be ſaluted by thoſe little figures, who, after 


giving him the ſaalam, (putting their hands to their 
2 2 2 foreheads, 
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forcheads, and. bowing to the ground,) will aſk for 
ſomething ; for all the children of the lower caſts are 
great beggars, and they go ſtark naked until they are 
nearly at the age of puberty; Their mental faculties, 
as well as their bodily powers, arrive much ſooner at 
maturity than thoſe of Europeans, nor do they ſo ſoon 
decay as is commonly believed. ; 3 

Children are all taught reading and arithmetic in the 
open air. They learn to diſtinguiſh their letters, and 
the figures they uſe in their arithmetic, by forming 
them with their own hands, either in the ſand, or on 
boards. 

In Bombay, where people of ſo many different na- 
tions are collected together, there is a kind of language 
which is compoſed of the moſt common words of the 
language of each nation, and of natural figns. Con- 
verſation is carried on, in a great meaſure, by geſticu- 
lation, pointing, and various diſtortions of countenance. 
This affords to a ſtranger a ludicrous ſpectacle; and 
as the Hindoos ſpeak in a very loud tone of voice, it 
appears diſagreeable to ſtrangers, before cuſtom (that 
reconciles us to every thing) renders it familiar, 
their voices are not harſh, but naturally ſweet and me- 
lodious. 

The trade of a potter is an excellent one in this coun- 
try; for the Gentoos never uſe the ſame pot or plate 
twice; that would be pollution: but as to plates,-their 
place is generally ſupplied by the broad and tough leaves 
of banian trees, and they uſe no ſpoons, The carni- 
vorous appetites of Europeans ſhock them; for, the 
warriors excepted, the Gentoos eat no fleſh meat, 
Certain other caſts are allowed to eat fiſh, Of the 
Engliſh, particularly, they ſay, ſhaking their heads, 
« Ah! Engliſhmans eat every thing, fight every 
thing.” 

The chief Iſlands near Bombay are Butcher's Iſland, 
Elephanta, and Salſette. The firſt is ſo called, from 
great numbers of cattle being kept on it for the uſe of 
Bombay ; and the ſecond has its name from the enor- 
mous figure of an elephant cut in ſtone, and which, at 
a diſtznce, appears as if alive, the ſtone being exactly 
of the colour of that quadruped. 

Salſette lies to the northward of Bombay, being about 
26 miles in length, and 9 or 10 broad. Here is a 
ruinated place called Canara, where are ſeveral caverns 
in rocks, which conſiderably gratify the curioſity of 
ſuch Europeans as viſit them. The ſoil of this iſland 
is extremely fertile, and abounds with great plenty of 
game. It was originally dn eee under the re- 
gality of Bombay, and of conſequence became the pro- 

erty of the Engliſh crown when Bombay was given to 
Charles II. but the Portugueſe defrauded. them of it; 
though it is ſo connected with Bombay, that the people 
thereof cannot ſubſiſt without it, having almoſt all their 
proviſions from it. The Portugueſe, however, loſt it 
by an invaſion of the Marattas ; and they ceded it to 
the Engliſh at the concluſion of a peace with them 
2 few years back. 

The Maratta nation are equally bred to arms and 
agriculture, The uſe of the former they have learnt of 
the Europeans; though they depend greatly on targets, 
which will turn the ball of a piſtol, and even that of 
a muſket, from ſome diſtance. If their muſkets are 
but very indifferent, their ſwords are excellent, and 
they uſe them with great execution. Their targets are 

uite round, and riſe in the center nearly to a point. 
The horſes on which they ride are ſmall, aQtive, and 
will go through any fatigue. | 

We ſhall now give an account of the celebrated: pi- 
rate, Konna Ji Angria, whoſe dominions were taken 
from him by the Engliſh. 

This notorious and common diſturber, about a cen- 
tury ago, from the humble condition of a private indi- 
vidual among the Marattas, roſe to the elevated ſphere 
of admiral, and ſerved in the wars againſt the Mogul. 
Being, in conſequence of his ſervices, appointed go- 
vernor of the little Iſland of Severndroog, he took the 
liberty to ſeize many veſſels that he had once the com- 
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entrance they all made a reverential bow, 
very ground, ſhedding many tears. 
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mand of, and became a very formi 

time. He took ſeveral of 1 = enemy in 

his countrymen, and extended his depredatio ing to 

dually near 60 leagues along the coaſt. ions gra. 
The ſucceſſors of this man, by a ſericg of 

tune on their ſide, became at length ſo n wes 


with their power ſo daring, that they ſe; . and 
the veſſels of their countrymen, but few tr 
„uro. 


ean and Mooriſh ſhips that they met with . 

Eaſt India Company hs under the ee the 
meaſures to cruſh theſe common robbers. No A 
againſt them, however, ſucceeded till the year To” 
when Commodore James, with a ſmall fleet of ſſ 4 br 
under his command, levelled ſix of Anoria's "og 19 
the ground, and deſtroyed ſeveral ſhips that were e 
in his harbours. TY 

It is here to be obſerved, that the ſucceſſo 
firſt pirate, Angria, were all of the fame — 
name. 

In February 1756, Rear Admiral Wat 
lonel Clive anchored in the road of le * 
ſtrongeſt place belonging to Angria) and ſummonel 
the fort to ſurrender; but the anſwer was, that the fo 
would be detended to the laſt extremity, Next "ak 
however, ſome relations of Angria came to the 32 


mir l he ind . ; 
al, deſiring the indulgence of a few days to conf... 


der upon this important matter. This was abſolutely 
refuſed; and in the afternoon of the ſame day the flect 
weighed, and ſtood in for Geriah harbour. The en. 
gagement commenced about two o clock, and about 
teven Mr. Clive left the ſhips with the forces under 
his command ; landed at a convenient place, eaſtward 
of the fort, and was ſoon joined by a conſiderable Ma- 
ratta reinforcement. 

The bomb veſlels threw ſhells continually into the 
fort till the next day's dawn; and on this day a ſecond 
ſummons was ſent to the fort to ſurrender, The an- 
{wer was, that the fort would be defended. 

A general attack now began, and about two in the 
afternoon, a magazine in the fort blowing up, a flag of 
ſubmiſſion was diſplayed about four. 

Upon this, the admiral demanded immediate ad- 
mittance into the fort; but the meſſenger whom the 
admiral had fent returning with an anſwer by no 
means ſatisfactory, the attack was renewed, and they 
then ſoon hung out a flag of ſurrender, 

Mr. Clive, who had conſiderably annoyed the enemy 
by land, then came on board the admiral's ſhip, in 
company with an officer from the fort, with articles f 
capitulation, which were agreed to, and Geriah be- 
came poſſeſſed by the Engliſh, with very little Jols, 
there not being above twenty men killed. 

Angria, who had prudently eſcaped from the tort 
before it was attacked, was now totally ruined. A 
prodigious quantity of ſtores and ammunition, rupees 
to the amount of 100,000 pounds ſterling, and elects 
to the value of about 30,000 more, were found in the 
fort. 
Angria left in the fort his mother, his wife, and two 
children; and a very affecting ſcene paſſed between 
theſe captives and the admiral, as the reader will find 
in the following quotation from Captain Ives s voa 
to India. 

« The admiral, with great humanity,” ſays Mr. 
Ives, © viſited theſe unfortunate captives. Upon his 

even to the 


The admiral 


bade them be comforted, promiſing them that of 
ſhould ſuffer no injury. Angria's mother, Rreng's 
affected, cried out, that the people had no king, hy 
no ſon, her daughter no huſband, the children wo 
ther.” Mr. Watſon replied, © he would be their fathe 
and their friend.“ ; 
Upon this, the youngeſt child, - 
innocently taking the admiral's hand, cried, 
you ſhall be my father.” The admiral, oe # node 
by the ſenſations of the moment, turned aſide 7 
ceal the tears that were ready to ſtart from his ec. 4, 
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Engliſh in October 1770, but reſtored to them by the 


ALA. | | 
g's ; theſe poor captives at Bom- 

was 14S _— waa 5 pe; 5 at Geriah. 
bays Dr op Iv ſtands in a plain that was once en- 
4 ions of trees and 0 
but which now wears 4 much leſs pleaſing 
own is about four miles in circum- 
ch a double wall, and defended by 
vit has a ditch near thirty feet wide. In this 
n there is a rock about 300 feet high, on the ſum- 
_ which is a pagoda-. I tichonopoly is the key of 
72 0 and Madura, and gives them great influence. 
Teva a principal ſcene of our military operations laſt 


war. 8 n 
car 1 the French made an attempt to 
3 115 . vainly ſurmiſing, that firing alone 
would terrify the garriſon, they rurned a couple of 
our 12 pounders on the battery againſt the town, having 
reviouſly ſcaled the outer wall. They were, however, 
rough the exertion of equal judgment and bravery, 
entirely repulſed, and upwards of 360 Europeans were 
| riſoners. 6 5 
* which was taken by the Engliſh in 1757, 
is the capital of the province of Madura, and is a large 
ified town. | 
ry the Faſt India Company have a well 
defended factory. The town ſtands at the back of the 
fort, and has a ſtone wall round it, The religion of the 
lace is that of the Gentoos; there are, however, ſome 
few black Chriſtians who live protected by the fac- 
tory, A fine deep purple opium 1s produced here- 
bout. 
; The Eagliſh have alſo a factory with a fort and gar- 
tiſon at Anjengo, which is farther to the ſouth, 


SCION A. 
Poſſefſions of the French in India. 


HE capital of the French ſettlements in India is 

Pondicherry, on the Coromandel coaſt; it is a 
large handſome town, ſituated in 80 deg. 30 min. eaſt 
longitude from London, and 12 deg. 20 min. north 
latitude, The ſtreets are all regular, and the principal 
one not leſs than half a league long. The city is ſur- 
rounded by a wall, and has 6 gates, 10 or 18 baſtions, 
and upwards of 400 cannon mounted, excluſive of 
mortars, bombs, &c. 
Pondicherry ſtands upon a low ground, and veſſels 
rannot anchor nearer than within about half a league; 
even the canoes cannot come up to it by ſome way; ſo 
that the blacks convey perſons and mercantile articles 
to the fleet in flat-bottomed boats. a 
The chief buildings in Pondicherry are, the houſe 
of the Governor, the Jeſuit's houſe, and an elegant 
ſtructure in the Company's gardens. The houſes in 
common conſiſt only of one ſtory, as is uſual in moſt 
of the towns of the province. The Gentoos generally 
fleep in their courts, or on the tops of their houſes: 
theſe people toil hard in their reſpective profeſſions, 
ſuch as weaving, painting, &c. for about a penny per 
day, and their uſual food is boiled rice; for the coun- 

iy, notwithſtanding its natural dryneſs, produces great 

quantities of that neceſſary of life, owing principally 
to the unwearied induſtry of the Gentoos, who at pro- 
ber diſtances dig wells in the fields for refreſhing the 
pround, | 
Mlle, Mahometans are never animated by the laud- 
able ſpirit of induſtry in the Gentoos, but are as indo- 
ent and lazy as the former are aſſiduous and careful. 
8. © governor, when honoured with a viſit from any 
Por. Perlonage, is attended by three hundred peons, 
es nn; and when he goes out on any public 
W © 18 carried on a palanquin, the canopy of 

*. 8 with the moſt ſuperb ornaments. 
the Dur 1 24 which in the year 1693 was taken by 

ch from the French, and reſtored to them at 


the peace of Ryſw; N 
. yſwick, was, _ 
but reſtored in 1763. n 


It was again taken by the 


i 


peace in 1783. 
Karical is an ancient city and ſettlement belonging 
to the French, and lies in 40 deg. 34 min. north lati- 
tude; about four leagues ſouth of Tranquebar, and 
25 ſouth of Pondicherry. The town contains five ſpa- 
cious pagodas, nine leſſer ones, four moſques, between 
ſix and ſeven hundred houſes, and about five or ſix 
thouſand people. | | 
Tiroumale Rayan Patuam, which is under the ju- 
riſdiction of Karical, and lies to the ſouth of it, is a 
large town, containing four large pagodas, near 30 
leſſer ones, four moſqnes, and about 500 brick houſes, 


excluſive of 24 public inns for the accommodation of 


travellers. 

Chandernagore, belonging to the French, is ſur- 
rounded: by a wall, and well fortified; it was, however, 
reduced by Meſſts. Watſon and Pocock, in conjunc- 
tion with Colonel Clive, Chandernagore has rather 
the diſadvantage of being rather expoſed on the weſt- 
ern ſide; but its harbour is excellent, and the air is as 
pure as it can be on the banks of the Ganges. Here is 
a very conſiderable manufacture of handkerchiefs and 
ſtriped muſlins: this, however, has not made Chan- 
dernagore the rival of Calcutta, whoſe immenſe opu- 
lence enables it to engage in the moſt extenſive com- 
mercial undertakings. 


SECTION XI. 
Portugueſe, Dutch, and Daniſh Poſſeſſions in India. 


HE principal place belonging to the Portugueſe 
in India is Goa, ſituated upon an iſland about 
12 miles in length and 6 in breadth, ſurrounded by a 
river of ſalt water falling into the ocean a few leagues 
below the town, and forming a moſt excellent harbour. 
It lies in 15 ay 20 min. north lat. and 74 deg. 20 
min, eaſt long: from London: The houſes, which are 
of ſtone, are ſpacious and handſome; and there are 27 
churches and convents, beſides a cathedral, a noble 
hoſpital, a houſe of inquiſition, and other public 
buildings. | 

Two veſſels ſail annually from Macao to Goa, laden 
with china and other articles, that are rejected at 
Canton; the owners of which are generally Chineſe 
merchants. 

The iſland produces a great variety of excellent 
fruits, though but little corn; and here is a plenty of 
hogs and fowls. 

Great homage is paid by the ſlaves of Goa to their 
ſuperiors, who attend them with umbrellas to ſhelter 
them from the ſun; The ladies wear roſaries of gold and 
ſilver, golden bracelets, diamond pendants, and pearl 
necklaces. They wear no ſtockings, but have very 
elegant ſlippers. 

The chief food here is roots and fruits, with rice 
and bread. The poorer ſort of people ſubſiſt upon 
boiled rice, with a little ſalt fiſh, or fruit pickled. 
Very little butcher's meat 1s eaten; for the fleſh in ge- 
neral is lean and unwholeſome. 

The religion of the people here is that of the Ro- 
miſh church; and the Court of Inquiſition (that in- 
famous tribunal) proceeds with a moſt cruel rigour 
againſt ſuch as are ſtiled heretics. 

Diu, or Dio, is a city ſituated on an iſland that bears 
the ſame name in the Gulph of Cambaya; the iſland 
is three miles long, and two broad, and is divided from 
the continent by a narrow channel. The city is large, 
and ſurrounded with a ſtone wall well fortified; it has 
a very ſafe harbour, and was formerly a place of good 
trade: the harbour is defended by two ſtrong caſtles 
on the land, and every approach on the ſea fide is pre- 
vented by prodigious rocks and clifts. 

The buildings in this city are ſuperior in grandeur to 
thoſe of moſt other cities in India, being principally 
built with free-ſtone and marble. The city ſtands oh 
an eaſy aſcent: from the great caſtle, and has five ot 
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Gx fine churches, beſides convents, elegantly adorned 
with paintings, &c. The churches form a moſt plea- 
ſing proſpect from the ſea, having their beautiful fronts 


towards it. 
"in 1670 Diu was attacked and plundered by the 


Muſcat Arabs, who did it ſo much damage that it hath 
not to this day recovered its former - qd; | 

Meliapour, about three miles ſouth of Fort St. 
George, was once the moſt conſiderable place on the 
Coromandel coaſt. The Portugueſe raiſed it from the 
verge of ruin to a (late of opulence and magnificence, 
but were driven from thence by the Moors, when it 
became ſubject to the king of Golconda, but was re- 
duced by the French in 1666 ; the Dutch, however, 
in coFunCtion with the king of Golconda, about four 
years after, took it from the French; upon which the 
fortifications were entirely deſtroyed, and never re- 
paired afterwards. The inhabitants are Gentoos, Por- 
tugueſe, and Moors, and others of different nations. 

Balicut; the capital of the kingdom of that name, is 
ſituated to the ſouth of Tellicherry. It is ſurrounded 
by a brick wall: there are about 6000 brick houſes, 
molt of which have gardens. 

Here all nations are admitted, though none have any 
ſway. The ſovereign is a Bramin; and this is almoſt 
the only throne in India that is filled by a perſon of the 
firlt claſs. He is ſtiled Samorin, or Emperor, and is 
the moſt potent of the Malabar princes. 

No police is eſtabliſhed here, and the trade, which 
is loaded with impoſts, is almoſt entirely in the hands 
of a few of the vileſt Moors in India. This was the 
fiſt place at which the Portugueſe landed in 1498, 
aſter their diſcovery of India. 

Contiguous to the Prince's dominions is the country 
of the Raja of Sarimpatan; the natives of which are a 
civilized, juſt, and humane people; and it is faid their 
country was never yet conquered. 

Cochin, a city ſituated in a kingdom of the ſame 
name, lies in ten degrees north latitude, There are 
two towns of the name of Cochin, the Old and the 
New; the latter was built by the Portugueſe, and had 
ſeveral very handſome houſes, as well as churches and 
monaſteries; many of which were deftroyed by the 
Dutch, who took this place in the year 1662, aſſiſted 
by the king of Cochin, who had been extremely ill 
ulcd by the Portugueſe. 

The above monarch, at the time Cochin was taken 
from him by the Portugueſe, had preſerved his do- 
minions, which have been repeatedly invaded by the 
natives of Travancor, a country extending from Cape 
Comoran to the frontiers of Cochin; and it is from 
neceſſity he dwells in the Old Town. His revenue is 
144,000 livres, ſtipulated to be paid him by ancient 
capitulations, out of the produce of his cuſtoms, 

The king of Cochin lives in the Old Town, which 
is ſituated on a river half a league from the ſea, and 
has ſeveral pagodas, 

In this place is a colony of induſtrious Jews, who are 
white inen, and abſurdly boaſt that their anceſtors were 
ſettled he.e at the æra of the Babylontſh captivity; 
they have, however, been certainly here a very conſi- 
derable time. They have a ſynagogue, m which their 
records are preſerved with great care, 

Cananor is a conſiderable town in the kingdom of 


the ſame name, with a moſt commodious harbour, and | 


is ſituated in 12 degrees north latitude, The Dutch 
have a fort here of great extent. This place was origi- 
nally poſſeſſed by the Portugueſe, from whom the 
Dutch took it in the year 1660, It is a very populous 
town, and inhabited principally by Mahometan mer- 
chants, The chief articles in -Ay here are pepper, 
ginger, caſſia, ambergris, mirobolans, tamarinds, and 
precious ſtones, 

At the bottom of the bay there is a large town inde- 
pendent of the Dutch, under the juriſdiction of a prince 
who can bring 20,000 men into the field. 3 

Near Chandernagore is Chinſura, more generally 


Known by the name of Dougli, where the Dutch have | 
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a fort, but no other poſſeſſion whatey 
round it depending A the ee es 

To the north of Calcutta is Hugley. Th country. 
have a factory here, erected in an open place : Dutch 
diſtance from the river. It is defended by a iy. al 
treſs, and ſurrounded by a very deep ditch, eng for. 

Saumelpour 1s a ſmall place, but celebrated fn; 
precious ſtones, which are not, as in other place ln 
mer Laser; but found in the ſands of the river un 
numbers of people are employed in ſearching 5 
valuable ml ds 1 ching for ineſe 

Bandel is a factory for the ſale of wome 
and Dutch. It was formerly the chief 7 N 
tugueſe commerce; and there are ſome miſe; bl 
wretches remaining, who employ themſelyes princi y 
ly in the above ſhocking traffic, and are at the dif 2k 
of about $0 leagues from the mouth of the Ganges 85 

Chaligan is a place where the Portugueſe once eſt 
bliſhed a fort of abſolute or ſovereign power hy 
formed an alliance with the robbers of different nll. 
who took refuge here, and acknowledged no ſubording. 
tion to any prince whatever, not even to their own, The 
Mogul, however, finding them too troubleſome to be 
borne with, ſent a force againſt them, and totally ex- 
tirpated them. The town has no conſiderable manu. 
facture. It lies in 23 deg. north lat. near the mouth of 
the moſt eaſterly branch of the Ganges. 

Tanquebar, a ſettlement on the coaſt of Coromandel 
is claimed by the Danes. It is ſituated in 11 des, 16 
min. north lat. ſurrounded by a wall, and is about two 
miles in circumference. It was purchaſed of the king 
of Tanjore by the Danes in the year 1631. The ftreets 
are wide, and have a brick pavement on the ſides. The 
habitations of the Danes, and other Europeans, are of 
brick and ſtone, but with only the ground floor, Thoſe 
of the Indians are very mean. 

The Daniſh miſſionaries here have a. congregation 
which thrives, though vigorouſly oppoſed by the Popiſh 
miſſionaries. They have a ſchool here for youth, who 
are inſtructed in the Proteſtant faith. They have alſo 
a printing- office and a paper-mill. The town is ſup- 


oſed to contain about 5000 inhabitants, and has a moſt ' 


agreeable pioſpett from the ſea, It flood a fix months 
fiege in 1699, againſt the king of Tanjore's forces, al- 
ſiſted by the Dutch, and would, in all human probabi- 
lity, have been taken, had not Governor Pitt ſent a 
Ts of Engliſh from Fort St. George to iu 
relief, 

The fondneſs for the manufactures of Coromandel, 
when it firſt began to prevail here, inſpired the Euro. 
peans trading to the Indian Seas with a reſolution of 
forming ſettlements there. The firſt colonics were eſta- 
bliſhed near the ſhore. Some of them obtained a ſct. 
tlement by dint of force. Moſt of them were ſormed 
with the conſent of the ſovereigns, and all were confined 
to a very narrow track of land. The boundaries of each 
were marked out by an hedge of thorny plants, which 
was their only defence. In proceſs of time, however, 
fortifications were raiſed, the coloniſts increaſed, and 
each colony flouriſhed in proportion to the prudence 
and opulence of the nation which founded it. 

The greateſt part of the trade of the coaſt of Coro- 
mandel is now in the hands of the Europeans: though 
for ſome time it was no object of their attention, being 
ſeparated by inacceſſible mountains from Malabar, 
where theſe bold navigators endeavoured to ſettle. Spices 
and aromatics, which principally engaged their views, 
were not to be found there, In ſhort, civil diſſentions 


| had baniſhed from it tranquillity, ſecurity, and induſtry. 


At this period the empire of Biſnagar, to which this 
extenſive country was ſubje&t, was verging do eve 
The monarchs of that illuſtrious ſtate falling gradual 
into an habit of withdrawing themſelves from the ſig C 
of their people, and of leaving the care of government 
to their miniſters and generals, the governors of _ 
dent proyinces threw off their ſubordination, A" = 
allumed the prerogative of kings, juſt when the Euro: 


peans made their appearance upon the coal ECTION 
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SECTION. XII. 
The Kingdom of GOLCONDA. 


ingdom extends 260 miles along the bay 
OC in the form of a creſcent, and 1s about 
50 miles in the broadeſt part from eaſt to weſt. It has 
Biſnagar on the ſouth, the mountains of Gata on the 
ſt and thoſe of Orixa and Baligate on the north. It 
3 for its diamond mines; in ſome of which the 
diamonds lie ſcattered within a few fathoms of the 
earth's ſurface; and others are diſcovered in a mineral 
in the rocks, more than forty fathoms deep. The 
workmen dig into the rock, and then, by means of fire, 
ſoften the ſtone, and ſo proceed till they find the vein, 
which often runs two or three furlongs under the rock. 
All the earth 1s brought out, and, after great care 
beſtowed on it, produces ſtones of a conſiderable ſize, 
different ſhapes. | 
bens to 5 the ſituation of theſe ſtones, the 
workmen build a ciſtern of clay: on one fide, towards 
the bottom, is a ſmall aperture, which, when cloſed 
up, the earth containing the diamond is thrown into 
the ciſtern : water is then peured in to ſoften the earth, 
and afterwards drawn off by means of the ſmall drain. 
When the ciſtern is clear from mud, the 8 ſand 
is critically ſearched, during ſun-ſhine, for the dia- 
monds, the luſtre of the ſtones themſelves aſſiſting the 
ſearchers in their endeavours to find them. 

The ſuperintendants are obliged to look after the 
workmen with the utmoſt vigilance, leſt they ſhould be 
tempted to embezzle any of the precious articles which 
they are employed to diſcover. One of them was once 
detected in putting a ſmall ſtone into the corner of his 
eye; and there have been many inſtances of their ſwal- 
lowing the diamonds, 


All diamonds that exceed the weight of a pagoda are' 


the king's property ; but all of an inferior weight ap- 


pertain to the merchants. 


The largeſt diamond ever found was preſented to the | 


Mogul: it weighed 279 carats, each carat being four 
grains. 

There have been attempts to make artificial diamonds, 
but with no degree of ſucceſs, the beſt of them falling 
very ſhort of the genuine ones. 

The real diamond is the hardeſt ſubſtance that hath 
hitherto been diſcovered : when poliſhed it is perfect- 
Iy clear, admirably pellucid, and exceeds all other 
precious ſtones in the ſplendor of its rays, and the luſtre 
reflected from its ſurfaces : but in the dark it does not 
thine, as it hath no light of itſelf. 


The chief harbour of this kingdom is Maſulipatan ; | 


and the country extends from the gulph of Viſapour. 
It once formed part of a very extenſive empire, ſub- 
ject to the emperor of Biſnagar, and comprehended 
acarly the whole of the peninſula, from the northern 
extremity of Orixa to Cape Comorin. | 
The chief city is Golconda, ſituated about 238 miles 
welt of Maſulipatan, and about 200 north-weſt of Ma- 
ras, ina good ſoil, and ſalubrious air. It is ſurround- 
ed with ſtone walls and deep ditches, divided into tanks 
or ponds of clear water. It has many grand moſques, 
in which are the tombs of the kings of Golconda, It 
ſuffered greatly by an inundation in the year 1614, when 
about 5000 houſes were waſhed away, and ſome thou- 
ſands of people and cattle periſhed. 
A. alulipatan is ſituated on the north ſide of the river 
agundi, which ſeparates Golconda and Biſnagar, in 


deg. 40 min. eaſt longitude from Lo 
5 nd d 
deg. 30 min, north ww 7 4 oe 99 (8 


of the laſt centur 
India, and the N ES 
Tlcs, The Danes, 
factories here, and t 
Sodas per annum, i 
callicos, indigos, d 
e number of inh 
No. 26. 


ie moſt thriving towns in 
vantageous of the Engliſh facto- 
Portugueſe, and Dutch, had alſo 


t being the moſt celebrated mart for 
lamonds, and other precious ſtones. 
abitants were computed to be at that 


It was, towards the cloſe 


he cuſtoms amounted to 14,000 pa- 
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time about 200,000. . It is now, however, only a Dutch 
factory for chints. It is ſurrounded by a wall and ditch, 
and towards the land ſide is a deep moraſs, over which 
is a bridge of wood. =. 

The French were in poſſeſſion of this city in the year 
1759, under the Marquis de Conflans ; but it was taken 
from them by the Engliſh forces under the command 
of Colonel Forde. Near the bar the waves of the ſea 
are ſo rapid as to make a noiſe like the cataracts of the 
Nile, and ſometimes have almoſt as great a fall, The 
heat here, eſpecially in May, is ſo intenſe, that people 


dare not ſtir out of their houſes in ſome: parts of the 


day. * | 

The Engliſh have a factory at m or Penta- 
pooli, between 20 and 30 miles to the ſouth-weſt of the 
city of Maſulipatan. The printed and dyed ſtuffs of 


this place are highly eſteemed: and in an iſland oppoſite 


to it grows a root which makes ſo deep a colour, that 
it „ to be mixed with other colours to make it 
lively. | 

The Engliſh have alſo a ſmall factory about 100 
miles farther ſouth, called Coletore : and ſtill a little 
farther ſouth is a factory belonging to the Dutch, called 
Palicate. | 


SECTION XIII. 
CONCISE HISTORY or HINDOSTAN. 


HE opulence of this country attracted the notice 

j of the firſt conqueror of the world, and furniſhed 
an ample field for the ancient Grecian mythology. 
The firſt authentic account of the invaſion of this coun- 
try is that of Alexander the Great, the celebrated Ma- 
cedonian hero, who paſſed the river Indus without the 
leaſt oppoſition, received the ſubmiſſion of one of the 
princes, vanquiſhed Porus, whoſe dominions lay be- 
yond the river Hydaſpes, which he bravely defended, 
but afterwards reſtored him to them, for the courage 
he had ſhewn in defence of himſelf and people. 

The Arabs, at the beginning of the eighth century, 
overran India, and ſubjected ſome few iſlands to their 
dominion ; but they did not think proper to make any 
ſettlements, 

Some barbarians from Choraſſan, about three centu 
ries afterwards, invaded India on the north ſide, and 


extended their ravages to Gazurat, carrying off im-, 


menſe ſpoils. 

Theſe were ſucceeded by Zingis Khan, who, at the 
head of his Tartars, invaded the weſtern parts of India, 
about the year 1200, and made the emperor forſake his 
capital. Afterwards the Patans reigned over the fine 
country of Hindoſtan. | 

Towards the cloſe of the 13th century, Tamerlane, 
from Tartary, made his appearance before the north 
ſide of Hindoſtan, and ſecuring the northern provinces 
to himſelf, gave up the plunder of the ſouthern to his 
officers, He appeared reſolved to conquer all India, 
when, at the ſolicitation of the Chriſtians, ſuddenly 
attacking Bajazet, emperor of the Turks, he ſubdued 
and depoſed him, and found himſelf maſter, on uniting 
his conqueſts, of the vaſt track of territory from the 
coaſt of Smyrna to the borders of the Ganges. 

The hiſtory of the ſucceſſors of the mighty Tamer- 
lane, who reigned ovef᷑ this vaſt track, with little inter- 
ruption, more than 350 years, has been variouſly re- 
preſented ; but writers in general agree that they were 


powerful and deſpotic princes, and that they committed 


their provinces to rapacious governors, by which means 
their empire was frequently brought to a diſtracted ſtate. 
In the year 1667 the famous Aurengzebe aſcended 
the throne of Hindoſtan, after ſtaining his hands with 
the blood of his father, his brother, and nephews. 
Aurengzebe may be conſidered as the real founder and 
legiſlator of the empire. He was a great and politic 
prince, and the firſt who extended his domonion over 
the peninſula within the Ganges, and lived ſo late as 
the year 1707. . 5 
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Aſter him the empire was diſputed by ſeveral of his 
deſcendants, moſt of whom — ſlaves to their paſ- 
ſions, duped by their governors of provinces, or taken 
off by the ſtratagems of their rivals, held the imperial 
ſway but a ſhort time of ſtrife and confuſion, till Shah 
Jehan was put in tranquil poſſeſſion of the empire, but 
died in the year 1719. 
He was ſucceeded by a prince of the Mogul race, 
who took the name of Mahommed Shah, and main- 
tained the empire a conſiderable time againſt powerful 
opponents, till, abandoning himſelf to the ſame courles 
that had been ſo fatal to his predeceſſors, Nizam, his 


principal general, and conſidered as the fiſt ſubject in 


the empire, invited Nadir Shah, otherwiſe Kouli Khan, 
the uſurper of Perſia, to invade Hindoſtan. The ſuc- 
ceſſes of Nadir Shah are well known,' as well as the im- 
menſe treaſures he carried from Hindoſtan in 1739. 
The invaſion of Nadir Shah may be conſidered, in- 
deed, as putting a period to the greatneſs of the Mogul 
empire in the houſe of Tamerlane. However, when 


Nadir had ſufficiently enriched himſelf, he reinſtated 
the Mogul, Mahommed Shah, inthe ſovereignty, and 


returned to his own country. 
A gencral defection of the provinces ſoon after en- 


ſued, none being villing to yield obedience to a prince 


deprived of the power to enforce it. 
This circumſtance brought on another invaſion from 


Achmet Abdallah, treaſurer ro Nadir Shah, who being 
aſſaſſinated in 1747, Achmet put himſelf at the head 
of a powerful army, marched againſt Delhi, and being 
oppoſed by the Mogul's eldeſt fon, Prince Ahmed 
Shah, a war was carried on with various ſucceſs, and 
Mahommed Shah died before its termination, 


ws 
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His ſon, Ahmed Shah, then aſcendeq the! 


throne at Delhi, but the empire fell daily er 
0 


decay. Achmet Abdallah erected an inde 

x Boo of which the river Indus is the MT van Ying. 
Ahmed Shah reigned only ſeven years, 8 eh 
much diſorder and confuſion prevailed in Mine. 
and the people ſuffered great calamities. * 


The power of the Great Mogul (ſo called from being 


deſcended from Tamerlane, the Mongul, or Mogul 


who is ſtiled emperor of Hindoſtan, Conqueror of the 


Tartar) is little more than ideal, This very Mogul, 
| 


World, The Ornament of the Throne, &c. &c & 
from having been compelled, more than once, to nabe 
the moſt humiliating ſolicitations of aſſiſtance from ny 
Engliſh, againſt the independent nabobs that ſurrou F 
him, is now little better than in a ſtate of ſubordination 
to them, and is proportionally ag r as hi 
ceſſors have bois warkdhe; b wy o 966 
———— — 

„ We hope our readers will not think us remiſs 
in — our account of Hindoftan without enterjy 
into the conduct of our late eaſtern governors, Sc. which 
we confider as deviating from the plan of our work, g, 
fiaes, it is a ſubject of ſo copious a nature, that a large 
volume would not contain it; therefore it is of courſe 100 
prolix to be here admitted. We beg leave, hoterer 
to obſerve, that whatever tranſactions may take place, 
from the foregoing hiſtory to the concluſion of our work 
ſhall be inſerted by way of ſupplement in one of our latter 
numbers, tracing the hiſtory down to the lateſt period, (to- 
gether with the riſe and progreſs of the Eaſt India Compa- 
ny, ) as well as every other intereſting circumſtance that can 


Peffibly contribute to information and entertainment. 
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JECTION'L | contain a white or red pulp, and are full of a fine 
45 | Juice, very grateful to the taſte. Sugar and tobacco | 
Tur ISLANDS or FORMOSA, HAINAN, &c. {| alfo grow here to the greateſt perfection; and the trees 
= that produce theſe are ſo agreeably arranged, that they 
IH reſpe& to government, ſome parts of theſe || appear as if calculated to embelliſh the moſt beautiful | 
| iſlands are ſubject to the emperor of China, || garden. 
whliile others are under their own laws. There are but few wild beaſts on this iſland, and 
The word Formoſa, which ſignifies beautiful, is pe- || thoſe ſeldom ſeen, as they chiefly inhabit the inland 
culiarhy applicable to this iſland, it being 8 parts of it, which are very mountainous, and ſeldom 0 
fertile and fine. It is ſituated nearly oppoſite to the || reſorted to by the inhabitants. They have ſome horles, 5 
province of Fo-kien, in China, and 1s computed to be oxen, ſheep, goats, and hogs. They have but few { 
216 miles in length, from north to ſouth, and about birds, the principal of which is the pheaſant; but the 1 
70 miles in :he broadeſt part. Its longitude from Pe- rivers produce great plenty of various kinds of fiſh. t 
king is from 3 deg. 20 min. to 5 deg. 40 min. eaſt: ſo As the coaſts about this iſland are very high and 
that when the jun is almoſt vertical over it, the climate || rocky, and have neither havens or ſea-ports, it is al- \ 
is rather hot; but this is far from being difagreeable, moſt impoſſible to effect an invaſion. Teovang, or 1 
as the violence of the heat is greatly mitigated by the Tyowang, is the only bay in the whole iſland where 
ſituation of the iſland, which 1s ſo elevated as to receive || ſhips of any bulk can approach, and this 1s ſituated 2t a 
the moſt agreeable advantages fron the cooling breezes || the mouth of a river ſo narrow, and defended by ſuch þ 
of the ſea, | * and forts on each ſide, that no enemy coul | 
Thus while the ſun with ravs i - poſt ly enter it without bein repulſed. n 
The zephyrs haſten with a Fiendly - 5 oy Thoſe who inhabit ſuch Bu of the ifland as em. t 
Glide through the fainting Formoſan's retreat, fo the Chineſe have the ſame manners and eg * 
And quench the rage of equinoctial heat. and are under the ſame government, 2s thoſe of Cluna; 7 
| | ſo that a repetition of them would be here unneceſſary p 
That part of che Iſland of Formoſa poſſeſſed by the || we ſhall, therefore, only deſcribe the perſons, manners, r 
Chineſe produces great quantities of different kinds of || and cuſtoms of the natives. V 
grain, eſpecially rice ; and its fertility is accelerated by The natives of this iſland, who are ſubject to the 1 
the numerous rivers, waote ſtreams glide conveniently |} Chineſe, are divided into 45 boroughs or towns, 36 01 ir 
through it. As great a variety of fruits are to be found which are in the northern part, and 9 in the ſouthern. 
upon it as in any other part of the Indies, particularly They are in general of 4 low ſtature, have large V 
oranges, cocoas, bananas, ananas, guavas, papayas, | mouths, and are very ſvarthy in complexion. They ri 
&c, Allo leveral Kinds of thoſe produced in Europe, | have a very high forehead; and are altogether great! | 
as peaches, apricots, gs, grapes, and cheſnuts. They || diſproportioned; for the body is very ſhort, the dec | 18 
have likewiſe a ſort of melon, which is of an oblong || ſmall, and the arms and legs remarkably long. a 
form, and much larger than thoſe in Europe: they Thei 
| r eu 


oY of h pi cloth 
nſiſts onl a rough piece of clot 

Her yr wallt, and "recching to the knees: but 

tied re heir bodies with the figures of trees, flowers, 


they nun 7 in doing which they undergo ſuch vio- ' 


animals, 


lent pain, 
be perform 


that only a ſmall part of the operation mult 
ed at one time; ſo that it will take ſome 

onths before the whole is completed. Theſe embel- 
ments, however, are only permitted to ſuch as have 
Aiſtinguiſhed themſelves either by feats of activity or 
courage. The better ſort avoid the puniſhment of ob- 

ning theſe Ornaments, by uſing the hair of animals in- 
pts. 4 with filk, and embroidered with gold and ſil- 


rmixe 8 
| 3 They have all, however, liberty to ornament 
their arms and ears, which they do with the greateſt pro- 


ſuſion. On their heads they wear a kind of coronet, 
the top of which 1s terminated by a plume made of the 
feathers of cocks or pheaſants. In ſhort, the whole of 
their ornaments, with the aukwardneſs of their ſhape, 
form together a very whimſical appearance. 

As the climate of the northern part 1s leſs temperate 
than the ſouthern, the inhabitants are better cloathed, 
their dreſs conſiſting of the ſkins of beaſts, particularly 
ſtags, which they Kill in hunting. This garment, how- 
ever, is very uncouth in its form, being ſhaped like a 
veſtment worn by prieſts, and without ſleeves. They 
wear a kind of bonnet on their heads, made of the leaves 
of bananas, and adorned with coronets placed one above 
another, in the form of a pyramid : the whole is faſten- 
ed with locks of hair of different colours, and the top 
of it, like thoſe in the ſouth, is terminated by a plume 
of feathers. 

In the northern part the houſes are built after the 
manner of the Chineſe; but thoſe of the ſouth are 
mean cottages made of earth and bamboo covered 
with ſtraw, and ſo cloſe together, that they are only ſe- 
parated by a very light partition. Their cuſtoms, how- 
ever, in both parts are the ſame. They have neither 
chairs, tables, benches, or beds. Inſtead of the latter 
they uſe the leaves of trees, which they ſpread on the 
floor, and lay themſelves down without any ſort of co- 
vering. They dreſs their victuals in a kind of chimney, 
or ſtove, placed in the center of the room, and are ex- 


ceeding fil hy in their manner of eating it. They have 


neither diſhes, ſpoons, or knives, ſo that when the 
proviſion Is dreſſed, it is laid on a piece of wood, or 
mat, and they pull it to pieces with their fingers. They 
do not take much pains in dreſſing their meat, for the 
leſs it is done the better they like it; and {ome of them 
admire it moſt, when it is ſo raw as barely to have felt 
the effects of the fire. 


Their food chiefly conſiſts of boiled rice, which they | 


eat inſtead of bread ; the fleſh of ſheep and goats, and 
game, which they ſometimes catch in the woods, by 
looting them, or running them down: the latter is the 
moſt common method ; for their agility is ſo great, that 
they will even out-run the ſwifteſt horſe. 

Their weapons are bows and arrows, which they uſe 
with ſuch dexterity, that they will kill a pheaſant flying 


at an amazing diſtance, 


Littleceremony js obſerved in their marriages. When 


a man fixes on any object that he wiſhes to be his wife, 


he got ; 
es 5d onal days together with muſic, which he 
5 ome time before the door; but he is not per- 
es to enter the houſe. If the object of his affec- 
P approves of him, ſhe comes out, and they agree 
1 10 1 terms, which being made known to their parents, 
wor, feaſt is prepared, and the friends of each 
nk 3 1 The feaſt conſummates the mar- 
age; after which, 1 0 b f | 
by th, 0 B the wife going home 
8 and, ne continues in his father-in-law's 
win and provides as well for him as for. himſelf, dur- 
9 * 1 remainder of his life. SANT hs 
sto religi pw IIA. 76 i 
religion, they worſhip idols as in China, to 


whom the off ö | 
. cr AC 7 
nog, Nr y. offer ſacrifices, which conſiſt of hogs, 


; Their Manner of 
4 very ſingular. 
| ud of ſcaffold made of bamboo, which they place 


treating the dead before interment 


5 


When a perſons dies; they lay him on 
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over a ſlow fire for nine days, after which they wrap 
the corpſe in a mat, and lay it on a higher ſcaffold, co- 
vered with a pavilion made of fhreds of ſilk, cloth, &c. 
Here it remains for two years, at the expiration of 
which they dig a large hole in the ground, and bury it. 
Each of theſe ceremonies are accompanied with feaſt- 
ing, muſic, dancing, &c, | | 

Such is the notion of humanity with which theſe peo- 
ple are poſſeſſed, that if a perſon is exceeding ill, of 
afflicted with any painful diforder, which is not _— 
to be removed, they think it a kindneſs to diſpatc 
him. 

The government of each town or borough is confined 
to itſelf, Three or four of the moſt ancient, who are 
known to be men of integrity, are appointed as judges 
over the reſt, who determine all differences; and he 
who refuſes to ſubmit to the deciſion is baniſhed the 
town; nor can he either return, or be admitted into any 
of the others, ſo that he is obliged to finiſh his days 
without ever again participating of the natural enjoy- 
ments of ſociety. 9 | 

The inhabitants of this iſland pay an annual tribute 
to the Chineſe, which conſiſts of certain quantities of 
grain, the tails and ſkins of ſtags, and other productions 
of the country. i 

The capital city, which is in the poſſeſſion of the 
Chineſe, is called Tai-ouan-fou. It is large and popu- 
lous, and carries on ſo extenſive a trade, that it is little 
inferior to ſome of the moſt opulent in China. It is 
plentifully ſupplied with all kinds of proviſions, either 
of its own product, or commodities brought from other 
countries, as rice, cotton, ſugar, wine, tobacco, and 
dried veniſon ; the latter of which is greatly admired by 
the Chineſe, and conſidered as the moſt delicious food. 
They have likewiſe all kinds of fruits, medicinal herbs, 
roots, gums, &c. with plenty of linen, ſilk, and cotton 
of various ſorts, 

The houſes are in general very ſmall, and are built 
of clay, covered with thatch. The ſtreets are long 
and ſpacious, and the buildings on each fide have awn- 
ings, that join in ſuch a manner as to cover the ſtreet ; 
but theſe are only uſed during the hot months, to keep 
off the exceſſive heat of the ſun, Some of the ſtreets 
are near three miles-in length, and between thirty and 
forty feet broad. Theſe ſtreets are chiefly occupied by 
dealers, whoſe ſhops are furniſhed with all kinds of 
goods, ranged and diſplayed to the greateſt advantage. 
Theſe ſhops appear very brilliant, and many people 
walk in the ſtreets merely to gratify themſelves with the 
ſight of ſo great a variety of the richeſt commodities, 

The city is not defended either by walls or fortifica- 
tions; but it has a good garriſon of horſe and foot, con- 
fiſting of 10,000 men, who are principally Tartars, 
Theſe are commanded by a lieutenant-general, two 


+ major-generals, and a number of inferior officers, who 


are at liberty to relinquiſh their ſituation after having 
ſerved three years, or ſooner, if occaſion ſhould re- 
uire. 5 

The harbour is tolerably good, and ſheltered from 
the winds; but the entrance to it is dangerous for fhips 
of burthen, the bottom of it being rocky, and the water 
not above ten feet deep at the higheſt tides. 

The Iſland of Formoſa was firſt inhabited by the Ja- 
paneſe, about the beginning of the laſt century. Theſe 
people were ſo pleaſed with the appearance of the coun- 
try, that they built ſeveral ſmall towns, and ſoon ſet- 


tled a colony. They were but a ſhort time on the iſland, 
however, before they were interrupted by the Dutch, a 
ſhip belonging to whom being accidentally forced in- 


to the harbour, the people landed on the iſland, in or- 
der to obtain refreſhments, ' and repair the damage the 
veſſel had ſuſtained by the ſtorm, Pleaſed with the ap- 


parent fertility of the country, and the wholeſomenels of 


the climate, they formed a plan of circumventing the 
Japaneſe, and getting the iſland into their own poſſeſſion, 


This they would have done by force, as their power 


was ſuperior to that of the Japaneſe, but were fearful of 
offending them, left it ſhould be injurious to their trade. 
; However, 
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However, after ſeveral ſolicitations for a ſmall ſpot of- 
ground onthe iſland to build a fingle habitation, which 

roved ineffectual, they accompliſhed their purpoſe by 
1 out- witting their rivals by policy, and 
thereby gained a ſufficiency on which to erect a little 
town, conſiſting of ſeveral ſtrong buildings, and a good 
caſtle, which they called Zealand, ſituated on ſo ad- 
vantageous a ſpot, that it was impoſſible for any ſhip to 
enter it, of whatever force, without being repulſed, 
The Japaneſe, either offended at the great progres the 
Dutch had made, or not finding the advantages they 
expected, ſoon quitted the iſland, and left the Dutch in 
ſole poſſeſſion of it, after which the latter erected other 
fortifications oppolite to their new fort, and raiſed ſuch 
other defences, as made them complete maſters of the 
iſland, 

The Dutch, however, with all their policy, continued 
on the iſland but a few years; for one of the Chineſe ge- 
nerals (a man of an enterprizing genius) being defeated 
by the Tartars, who were then at war with the Chi- 
neſe, fixed his views on Formoſa, formed a reſolution 
of ouſting the Dutch, and eſtabliſhing a new kingdom 
on the iſland. Accordingly he ſailed from China with 


a very conſiderable fleet, and arriving near the mouth 


of the harbour he landed ſome of his men, and began to 
attack the fort of Zealand, The Dutch, not being ap- 
prehenſive of any danger, were ill provided for the at- 
tack of ſo powerful an enemy. However, they held 
out a three months fiege ; at the end of which time they 
agreed to abandon the iſland, on condition they were 
permitted to take all their valuables with them, which 
was agreed to by the Chineſe general, who was now left 
ſole poſſeſſor. He, however, immediately acknow- 
ledged ſubmiſſion to the emperor, and ſeveral other 
towns were ſoon built on different parts of the iſland, the 


inhabitants of which have ever ſince been ſubject to the 


government of China. 

The iſland of Hainan (great part of which alſo be- 
longs to the Chineſe) is of conſiderable extent, and 
ſorne of their towns are very populous. It is ſituated 
between 107 and 110 degrees eaſt longitude, and be- 
tween 18 and 20 degrees north latitude. Tt is bounded 
on the eaſt by the Chineſe Sea; on the weſt by the coaſt 
of Cochin-China; on the north part by the province of 
Quang-tong, to which it belongs; and on the ſouth by 
the channel of Paracel, which joins the eaſtern coaſt of 
Cochin-China. It is about 200 miles in length from 
eaſt to weſt, near 1 50 in breadth, and about 400 in 
circumference. 


Kiun-tcheou, the chief city, is ſo ſituated, that ſhips | 


lie at anchor cloſe to its walls, with the greateſt ſecurity, 
The ſtreets are very uniform, and ſome of them at leaſt 
a mile in length, but the houſes in general are low mean 
buildings. | 

There are ſeveral other conſiderable cities on the 
iſland, all of which are ſituated near the ſea- ſide, and 
ſubject to the juriſdiction of Kiun-tcheou, which is go- 
verned by mandarins of two orders, thoſe of learning, 
and thoſe of arms. 

On the ſouthern part of the iſland is a fine port, the 
bay of which is near twenty feet deep. There is alſo 
another very convenient port on the northern part, the 
entrance to which is defended by two ſmall forts, though 
the depth of water does not exceed twelve feet. Here 
the barks frequently come from Canton with various 
commodities, in exchange for which they take ſeveral 
kinds of minerals, the natural produce of the country : 
for in ſome parts of the iſland there are gold and ſilver 
mines, as alto mines that produce the lapis-lazuli, which 
the natives of Canton uſe in painting the blue porcelain. 
Between the two forts that defend the entrance of the 
northern fort, is a large plain, on which are ſeyeral 
handſome Chineſe ſepulchres. | 

Though the ſoil is tolerably fertile, the climate of this 
iſland is in general very unhealthy, particularly the 
northern part. The ſouthern and eaſtern parts are ex- 
ceeding mountainous ; but the vallies beneath are rich, 
and produce great plenty of rice, Here are likewiſe 


| 


which they row with twelve or fourteen. 0ars. 
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ſeveral ſorts of very valuable trees, parti 
or violer-tree, which is fo fragrant i 2 roſe 
purchaſed at a very high price for the ſole uſe N it is 
emperor. There is alſo another tree little infer oo 
this: it produces a kind of liquid, which is call op to 
gon's blood by the natives, and, if thrown into ch dra. 
diffuſes a ſcent of the moſt agreeable nature. ettre, 
Sugar, tobacco, cotton, and indigo, grow 
plentifully on this iſland; and they have a great . 
of the moſt delicious fruits. eng 
Horſes, ſheep, cows, and hogs, are the chief ani 


mals on this ifland. On the mountains, and in th 
0 


woods, are prodigious numbers of apes. It alſo abounds 
with various kinds of game, particularly deer 4 
hares : alſo of different kinds of birds, as partiidge 
woodcocks, ſnipes, turtle-doves, and moſt ſorts I 
water-fowl, all of which are little inferior to thoſe o 
Europe. They have likewiſe moſt ſorts of fiſh in great 
abundance. Among theſe 1s a little blue fiſh found 
on the rocks, which is fo beautiful as to be eſteemed of 
greater value than the gold coloured fiſh ; but they wil} 
live only a few days out of their natural element. 

The natives are ſhort in ſtature, of a reddiſh com. 
plexion, and ſome of them greatly deformed, Their 
chief weapons are bows and arrows, in the uſe of which 
they are not ſo expert as the inhabitants of Formoſa, 
They have alſo a kind of hanger faſtened with a girdle 
to their waiſt, which they generally uſe to clear the way 
in foreſts, or other woody places. ; 

Thoſe natives who occupy the center part of the 
iſland, which is very mountainous, live independent, 
being ſubject only to their own laws and modes of go. 
vernment. They are ſeldom ſeen by the Chineſe, ex- 
cept when they make an attempt to ſurprize any of the 
neighbouring villages. This, however, ſeldom hap. 
pens ; and when it does, they are naturally ſuch cow- 
ards, that half a dozen Chineſe will defeat at leaſt an 
hundred of them. 

Near Formoſa and Hainan are a number of ſmall 
iſlands, called the Piſcatores, or Fiſher Iſlands, which 
are ſituated in 23 deg. north latitude. On the weſt ſide 
of one of theſe iſlands is a large town, with a fort, de- 
fended by a garriſon conſiſting of 300 Tartars. 

Between Formoſa and Luconia are a ſet of iſlands 
called the Five Iſles, the northernmoſt of which lies in 
20 deg. 20 min. north latitude. The largeſt of theſe 
is uninhabited, on account of its being a barren coun- 
try; but the others have ſeveral good towns in them, 
and are very populous. 

The hills of theſe iſlands are rocky, but the vallies 
are very fertile, being well watered with running 
ſtreams. They produce plenty of pine-apples, plan- 
tains, bananas, ſugar-canes, cotton, pompions, and 
potatoes; and there are alſo great numbers of goats, 
oxen, and hogs, 

The inhabitants of theſe iſtands are of an olive com- 
e are ſhort in ſtature, with round faces, low 
orcheads, and thick eye-brows. They have black 
hair, which they cut ſo ſhort that it barely touches their 
ears. The men wear only a cloth about their middle, 


and have no covering on their heads, The women wear 


a ſhort petticoat made of coarſe callico, which reaches 
from the waiſt to the calves of their legs. Both fexcs 
wear rings in their ears, made of a metal reſembling 
gold, which they dig out of the mountains. 

Their houſes are ſmall, and conſiſt only of a few 
poſts, bound together and covered with boughs of trees. 
The fire-place is at one end, and here they lay boards, 
on which they ſleep. The houſes are built in rows one 
above another, on the ſides of the rocks, and they al- 
cend to them by the help of ladders. There is a kind 
of ſtreet to each row of houſes, which runs parallel with 
the tops of the buildings in the row bgneath. 

Theſe iſlanders are naturally ingenious : they under- 
ſtand the uſe of iron, which they work into various forms, 
and build very neat boats, that reſemble thoſe with us 
called yawls. They have likewiſe ſome large veſſels, 


Their 


e nemſelves. The only 
Their lang fe are lances headed with iron. When 


ade of a | 

fr reachibn down to the calves of the legs. 

git at the bottom, but cloſe about the ſhoulders, 
f ſuch ſolid ſubſtance as hardly to be penetrated, 
In general they are à Very civil people, and will neither 
ON in quarrels among themſelves, or with ſtrangers. 
en n are chiefly employed in fiſhing, and the wo- 
2 in huſbandry. Each man is prohibited from hav- 
eg _ than one wife, who treats him with the greateſt 
ne = The boys are brought up by their fathers to 
_—_ and the girls work with their mothers in the 
—. Soul which are in vallies, where every perſon 
lants as much ground as is ſufficient to ſupply the ne- 
-fities of the family. They have no ſtated laws, nei- 
* have they occaſion for any: every family has one 
fu erior, to whom the relt are ſubſervient; and children 
Hs with the greateſt reſpect to their parents. In 
ſhort, theſe people appear to enjoy real felicity, by 
ſeeking that happineſs in their own minds, which 1s not 
to be found independent of ourſelves. They have no 
ambition, and therefore are not deſirous of leaving their 
own home to look after imaginary baubles. They con- 
tent themſelves with the ſituation in which Providence 
has placed them, and each ſucceeding day contributes 


z0 increaſe their happineſs, 


If ſolid happineſs we prize, 
Within our breaſt this jewel lies; 
And they are fools who roam: 
The world has nothing to beſtow ; _ 
From our own ſelves our joys muſt flow, 
And that dear hut, our home, 


and is © 


SECTION II. 
Ta MARIAN, oz LADRONE ISLANDS. 


HESE iſlands derived the appellation of Ladrones, 
or Iſlands of Thieves, (from Magellan, who diſ- 
covered them in 1521,) on account of the thieviſh diſ- 
olition of the natives. They obtained the name of 
ee Iſlands from Mary, queen of Spain, who reign- 
= at the time of their being firſt-inhabited by her ſub- 
jects. ES | 
Ihe Ladrone Iſlands lie about 600 leagues to the eaſt 
of Canton in China, 700 leagues eaſt from the Philip- 
pines, and 7300 weſt from Cape Corientes in America. 
The principal parts of them have been for many years 
uninhabited, notwithſtanding they are all pleaſantly 
ſituated, and the ſoil in general is very fertile. The 
only one that can properly be ſaid to be now inhabited 


by the Spaniards, is Guam, where a governor reſides, | 


and where there is a very ſtrong garriſon kept. It is at 
this iſland that the Manilla regiſter ſhip generally takes 


in freſh proviſions and water in her paſſage from Aca- 
pulco to the Philippincs. | 5 


: Tinian and Rota were .once very populous places; 
ut the former is now quite uninhabited ; and the latter 


contains only a few Indians, who are employed in cul- 
bivating rice for the inhabitants of Guam. 

Guam is about 40 miles in length, and go miles in 
circumference, and the number of 


live in the city of San Ignatio d | 
gt e Agona, where the go- 

Mes og uſually reſides. It is pleaſanfly ſituated, wad. 

Ads a fine landſcape when viewed from the ſea, The 


il being rather dry, it produces little rice; but they 


have ſeveral kinds of wet : 
| excellent fruit, particularly pine- 
. — 22 and Oranges. . They have Ewe 
wok horns yams, and a fruit about the ſize of an 
vſed inſtead of n e $999 ANG: is 
natives of this iſland are ſtrong and well. ſhaped 
ut of an olive complexion. — 42 eee a 


ug Viſage, and a ſtern e | 
No, 26, DUNFERAnces . Thęy wear long 


mated n inhabitants are eſti- 
ec at 4000; out of which, it is ſuppoſed, 1000 


— 
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black hair, anoint themſelves with the oil of the cocoa- 


nut, and paint their teeth with red and hlack colours. 


Their houſes are chiefly built of ſtone and timber, and 
the tops of them are covered with tiles. Their food 
chiefly conſiſts of cocoa- nuts, bananas, fowls, fiſh, and 
pork ; the latter of which is peculiarly ſweet in its taſte, 
the hogs being principally fed with cocoa-nuts, which 


grow here in great abundance. 


In many parts of theſe iſlands the indigo plant grows 
wild, as do ſeveral other articles, which would be very 
valuable if properly cultivated : but as the other iſlands 
are uninhabited, and too remote, ſo the Spaniards 1n- 
dulge their natural indolence, by not taking any notice 
of them. : | Am 

The natives formerly uſed ſlings and lances as wea- 
pons of defence; but they have for ſome years been re- 


| ſtrained from exerciſing the latter; inſtead of which, 


they now uſe pieces of clay, made of an oval form, and 


| baked ſo hard as to be little inferior.in ſubſtance to ſtone. 


They throw theſe with great dexterity, and ſeldom 
miſs the object. Some of theſe pieces or balls are fo 
large, and thrown with ſuch force, that they will Kill a 
man at a conſiderable diſtance. 

As the natives of Guam are not always upon terms 
of friendſhip with the Spaniards, the latter always keep 
here three companies of foot ſoldiers, They have like- 
wile two ſmall caſtles, cach mounting only five guns; 
and on an eminence near the ſea is a ſmall battery, con- 
ſiſting of five pieces of cannon, | | 

The other iſlands here, though uninhabited, afford 
a great plenty of proviſions ; but neither of them have 
any commodious harbour, 

Though the Iſland of Tinian is uninhabited, yet it is 
one of the moſt delightful ſpots in the univerſe. It is 
divided into hills and dales, both of which are. beauti- 
fully diverſified with woods and lawns. The woods 
conſiſt of tall trees, whoſe ſpreading branches yield the 
moſt delicious fruits; and the lawns, which are in ge- 
neral very broad, are covered with fine trefoil, inter- 
mixed with a variety of the moſt fragrant flowers, 
Among the fruits is one of a peculiar nature, called 
Rhyma, and, when roaſted, is uſed by the natives of 
Guam inſtead of bread. Here are alſo many other ve- 
getables of a very uſeful nature, as ſcurvy-grals, ſorrel, 
mint, dandelion, creeping purſlane, and water melons, 


all of which are efficacious for many diſorders, particu- 


larly thoſe of a ſcorbutic nature, 
This iſland likewiſe abounds with cattle; and in the 
woods are great plenty of different forts of poultry. 


The cattle are ſo numerous, that it is no uncommon 


thing to ſee ſome hundreds of them grazing together, 
which, when the iſland is viewed from the ſea, greatly 
enhances the beauties of the proſpect. The fleſh or 


theſe animals is well taſted, and very eaſy of digeſtion. 


The poultry is alſo exceeding good, and very readily 
obtained. They are in general large, and can hardly 
fly an hundred yards at a time, ſo that they are frequent- 
ly caught by being run down, which is the better ef- 
fected from the openings of the woods, that in ſome 
parts are very conſiderable. bi 
There are two large pieces of water near the center 
of the iſland, which are well ſtocked with plenty of wild 
fowl, as ducks, teal, curlieus, and a bird called the 
whiſtling plover. The natives of Guam catch theſe 
with ſnares, which are ingeniouſly projected ; and this 
is the only method whereby they can obtain them, as 


they are reſtrained from the uſe of fire- arms. 


Upon this iſland are great numbers of muſketos, and 
other ſpecies of inſects, which, if they happen to fix on 
the ſkin, will produce an immediate inflammation, and, 


if proper remedies are not ſoon applied, will be produc- 


tive of the moſt fatal conſequences, There are like- 
wiſe ſome ſcorpions and centipedes, but theſe are ſo 
few that they are ſeldom ſeen, 


This iſland was once exceeding populous, and is 
ſaid to have contained at leaſt 30,000 inhabitants. It 
was in this ſituation about the beginning of the preſent 


century, when a dreadful mortality raging among the 


4 B inhabitants, 
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Peru; diamonds from Golconda; ſilks, teas, 
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inhabitants, prodigious numbers of them died: and 
the mortality raging with equal violence in the Iſlands 
of Rota and Guam, the Spaniards obliged thoſe that re- 
tmained at Tinian to remove to Guam, in order to make 
good the deficiency by the number of ſouls that had 
eriſhed in that iſland; ſince which time Tinian has 
bon totally uninhabited. UE. 

The Iland of Rota has not any thing in it that de- 
mands particular attention, Its chief produce 1s rice, 
which is cultivated by a few Indians, who live there 
undiſturbed, but are fubje&t to the Spaniſh governor 
that reſides at Guam. 

The other iſlands, though uninhabited, are in gene- 
ral exceeding fertile, the air good, and the climate 
temperate, They alſo produce plenty of proviſions : 
but they are ſeldom viſited, on account of the great in- 
convenience ariſing from the want of water for anchor- 
age. That which has the greateſt convenience in this 
particular is Tinian ; but even there it is very unſafe, 
particularly from June to October, which is the ſeaſon 
of the weſtern monſoons. | 


SECTION UL 
Tus PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 


HESE. iſlands, which are numerous, were diſco- 
i vered by Magellan in 1519. They lie from 5 
to 19 degrees north latitude, and from the 114th to the 
130th degree of eaſt longitude, being ſituated in the Pa- 
citic Ocean, 300 miles to the ſouth-eaſt of China. In 
general they abound with every delicacy, and the ſoil is 
inconceivably fertile ; but the exceſſive heat from their 
vicinity to the line; the innumerable noxious inſe&s, 
and venemous reptiles; the dreadful earthquakes, and 
the frequent eruptions from many of their mountains, 
which are volcanos; the great number of poiſonous 
herbs and flowers, from which the moſt pernicious va- 
pours exhale ; and the terrible ſtorms of thunder, light- 
ning, and rain, which ſpread ſhocking devaſtations 
around, combine to render them neither ſafe or deſira- 
ble. In fine, this cluſter of iſlands reſembles a fair 
perſon with a foul temper, 


Beauties can thus enchanting ſmiles impart, 
While ſecret malice lurks within the heart, 
Till loft in tears the hapleſs lover drowns, 
Martyr'd by falſchoods, ſacrific'd by frowns. 


The principal of theſe iſlands are the following: 

1. Luconia, or Manila, This iſland is the largeſt of 
the Philippines, being near 400 miles in length, and 
above 180 in breadth, 1s ſituated in 15 deg. north lat. 
and deemed more healthy than either of the others. It 
has many mountains which contain gold, fertile plains, 
fine paſtures, and ſprings of the moſt excellent water in 
the univerſe. It produces buffalos, ſheep, hogs, goats, 
horſes, fruit, &c. 

The city of Manila lies upon an excellent bay, 
which is circular, and near go miles in circumference; 
the port is of courſe remarkably good, and well ſituated 
for the Chineſe and Eaſt India trade. It contains about 
3000 inhabitants; and, during the war of 1762, was 


taken by Admiral Corniſh and Sir William Draper, It 


was, however, ſtipulated to be ranſomed ; but the ran- 
ſom money has never yet been entirely diſcharged. It 
is a handſome city, containing ſeveral ſpacious ſtreets, 
good houſes, elegant churches, decent convents, and 
tolerable colleges. The ſear of the Spaniſh govern- 
ment is here; The Indians pay a poll-tax ; and a con- 
ſiderable ſum of money is annually allowed for the ſup- 
port of female orphans, born of Spaniſh and Indian 
parents. To this iſland the Spaniards bring divers com- 
modiries ; ſuch as filver from New Spain, Mexico, and 

apan 
and China ware, and gold duſt, from China and i Jn 
'The Spaniards ſend two large ſhips every year 1 
hence to Acapulco in Mexico, with merchandize, and 
rerurn back with ſilver. | 
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iſland, is ſpoken in this city. All wy 1 houſes 


2. St. John lies between 7 and 8 deg. north lat; 
above 110 miles in length, and about 70 miles 42 
the broadeſt part. The ſoil is fertile; but ky * in 
other iſlands, it partakes of the general 8 the 
before recited. The inhabitants are good-naturey © 
humane, but exceedingly ignorant, Their 0 and 
ceremony is nothing more than putting earth u wile 
head of the woman, in token of her ſubordinat t ay 
and the neceſſity of implicit obedience to her huſh ae, 
They call themſelves Chriſtians, They wear only a We. 
robe of cotton or callico, which hangs to their feet "We 
men throw it over their ſhoulders, and wrap 2 ” 
their waiſts; the women cover their heads with it ke: 
hood, and cloſe it at their breaſts; but the men 55 x a 
headed, and the children naked. In this land — 
is only one town, which is erected upon poſts, but 5p 
both inconſiderable and mean, and the furniture of he 
houſes deſpicable. | . 

3. Mindanao is 180 miles in length, and about 130 
in breadth: the hills are ſtony, but produce many tree, 
the vallies are fertile, and well watered; and the ink. 
bitants are plentifully ſupplied with all the necefaics 
and many of the luxuries of life, 

This iſland is 2 by a ſultan, ſubordinate tg 
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whom are ſeveral petty ſovereigns, who rule over ya. ; 
rious diftrifts, The monarch, when he goes abroad, 
is Carried in a palanquin, and has a ſtrong guard to at- 
tend him, who are armed with lances, fwords, and l 
bayonets. ; 
The chief trade of this iſland is to Manila and Borneo; 
and the Dutch come from the Moluccas to purchaſe of p 
them rice, tobacco, bees-wax, &c. The common 
people are always boaſting of their honeſty, but prac. 2 
tiſe roguery: they ſteal whatever they can lay their 
hands on; and the magiſtrates, inſtead of puniſhing the R 
delinquents, will protect them in order to partake of a 
the booty. t 
The inhabitants of the various diſtricts, or ſubjects f 
of the ſeveral petty kings, ſpeak different languages, 
but have a general reſemblance in perſons and teaiures, c 
They are ſhort of ſtature, have tawny complexions, r 
ſmall eyes, little noſes, wide mouths, thin lips, black a 
teeth, and lank hair. They are ingenious, yet indo- 5 
lent; active, yet lazy; and good humoured, though t! 
revengeful. - They live on the fleſh of buffalos, moſt | 
kinds of fowls, all ſorts of fiſh that their ſeas and rivers 3 
afford, with rice and ſago. They are, however, but ſlo- d 
venly in their cookery, and eat withqut either knives, b 
forks, or ſpoons. | * 
Some ſettlements in this iſland formerly belonged to e 
the Spaniards, but they were driven from hence by the b 
natives, who have been ever ſince extremely jealous of a 
any foreigners making ſettlements among them. b 
The inhabitants in general are Mahomcetans. Thoſe v 
who reſide in the interior parts of the country are called 
Hilanoons, and poſſeſs ſeveral gold mines. The peo- 1 
ple of the north-weſt part of the iſland are the moſt c 
lavage, and, in making war, neither give or take quar- p 
ter. They allow of polygamy. The diſcales they are * 
ſubject to are fluxes, agues, cholics, and the ſcurvy. | W 
Mindanao, the capital, is ſituated on the ſouth ode % 
of the iſland, in 6 deg. 20 min. north lat. and 123 Ul 
deg. 15 min. eaſt long. It is watered by a ſmall ner al 
that will not admit of ſhips of any conſiderable burthen; 10 
and thoſe that do come up to the city, are greatly 1 
danger of having their bottoms deſtroyed by i ka 
which abound in that river, unleſs they are well ſheat 4 m. 
ed. The city is ſquare, being about a mile each = t 
the houſes are built upon poſts near twenty feet 10 | C: 
with ladders to aſcend them, according to the U a i 
faſhion of building in the Philippine Iſlands v they ca, 4 
ſiſt of but one floor, but are divided by partition - in 
many apartments. The ſultan's palace 15 lub her 8 
150 wooden pillars, or rather poſts, and 15 muc a dee 5 
than any other houſe in the city, having iron © 4570 
in the hall, and a broad fixed ſtair- caſe to pen e 
The Malayan, as well as the language proper of the Þ! 
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ny hich th le fit croſs 
on which the peop - 
_ _—_— trades are ſhip-builders, gold- 
* N ackſmiths. | 
ons oe oy ens to the north of Mindanao, being 
bout — miles in circumference: it produces cattle, 
— roots, rice, and gold. 5 5 
' Layta is about 270 miles in circumference, an 
; ſiruated about 20 leagues north of Mindanao: a 
2 of mountains runs through the middle, and occa- 
2 a ſingular variety in the climate, that while 
Ro ow Gde is benumbed with the chilling blaſts of 
the - the ſouthern parts are cheared with the genial 
bee! of ſummer. The ſoil is in general fertile, and 
= people tolerably civilized. N : 
6, Paragon, by ſome called Little Borneo, lies be- 
tween 9 and 11 deg. north lat. and 1 14 and 118 deg. 
aſt long. and is the remoteſt of the Philippine Iſlands 
— the ſouth- weſt: it is 240 miles in — and 60 in 
8 diſtricts belong to the native Indians, the 
north-eaſt parts to the Spaniards, and the ſouth-weſt to 
the ſovereign of Borneo. The Indian inhabitants are 
Mahometans, and poſſeſs the greateſt military ſpirit of 
any people who are natives of the Philippines. It pro- 
duces prodigious large figs, a ſmaller fort, which 1s ſu- 
perior in quality, and plenty of rice. 
Three inconſiderable iſlands, 


remarkable for any thing but plenty of wild birds, 
7. Mindora is about 60 miles long, 
119 to 120 eaſt long. It produces gold and pepper, 
and is divided from Luconia by the Straits of Mindora. 
g. Tandaya is one of the moſt eaſterly of the Philip- 


pines : it is ſeparated from Manila by a narrow frat 
n A 


and is 125 miles in length, and 100 in breadth. 
the northern coatt there 1s a volcano, which throws out 
fire and flames. 

9. Philippina was the firſt that was diſcovered of this 
cluſter of iſlands, and conſequently gave name to the 
reſt, It lies between 12 and 14 deg. 30 min. north lat. 


and is the moſt fertile and pleaſant of all the Philip- 


pines, exhibiting a ſcene of perpetual verdure ; for here 
t he ſun is powerful without being diſagreeable. 

10. Sebu, ſouth-weſt of Layta, is 60 miles long. and 
38 broad. On the eaſt fide of it is the town of Nombre 
de Dios. The Spaniſh ſtandard was firſt ſet up here 
by Magellan, the primitive circumnavigator of the 
world, who was afterwards murdered in this iſland by 
the natives. The town of Nombre de Dios is guarded 
by a conſiderable garriſon; defended by a ſtrong fort, 
and has a good haven. The iſland produces cotton, 
bees-wax, garlick, - onions, and the abaca 
which cordage and packthread are made. 

11. Panay lies between 10 and 11 deg. north lat. and 
120 and 121 deg. eaſt long. and is about 300 miles in 
circumference, and has the name of being the moſt po- 
pulous of all the Philippines. It is watered by many 


vers, and is exceeding fruitful, particularly in rice, of 


which it produces about 100,000 buſhels an nually above 
what the natives'conſume. Almofl adjoining to this is 
the little Iſland of Imavas, which is not remarkable for 
any thing but producing a conſiderable quantity of ſar- 
(aparilla, _y 

12. Negroes Iſland lies between g and 11 deg. north 


tatitude, and is about 300 miles in circumference. The 
natives are 


the Philippines, from which circumſtance the iſland is 


called Negroes Iſland. Bees-wax and cocoa-nuts are 
the only produce of the place. The bees are remarka- 
bly fine and large, and the people uncommonly ſkilful 
in managing them; but, in other reſpects, the natives 
are rude, brutiſn, and ignorant, which has given riſe to 
ro 8 expreſſion : Negroes [land is inhabited 
Are and * but the Wihged natives are wiſer and 
ee than the walking natives. Indeed, the 
far seum and various. regulations of theſe 
. little inſects are truly aſtonihing.. 


Different parts of it have different maſters: 


called Calamines, lie 
to the north and north-eaſt of Paragon, which are not 


and 36 broad, 
and extends from 12 to 13 deg. north lat. and from 


plant, of 


the moſt black of any of the inhabitants of 


— 


ISLANDS. 


Of all the race of animals alone, 

The bees have common cities of their own, 
And common ſons ; beneath one law they live, 
And with one common ſtock their traffic drive, 

Each has a certain home, a ſev'ral ſtall: 

Allis the ſtate's, the ſtate provides for all. 
Mindful of coming cold, they ſhare the pain, 
And hoard, for winter's uſe, the ſummer's gain. 
Some o'er the public magazines preſide, 
And ſome are ſent new forage to provide. 

All with united force combine to drive 

The lazy drones from the laborious hive. 

Their toil is common, common is their ſleep: 
They ſhake their wings when morn begins to peep, 
Ruſh through the city gates without delay, 

Nor ends their work but with declining day. 


” 


13. Xolo is the moſt ſouth-weſterly of all the Philip- 
pines, and is governed by a ſovereign prince of its ow. 
It produces great quantities of rice and elephants teeth, 
and, indeed, is the only iſland among the Philippines 
in which elephants are bred, The air in this iſland 1s 
tolerable, being refreſhed by frequent rains. The ſea 
yields pearls; and great quantities of ambergris are 
found upon the ſhore:. The ſoil is fertile in fruits, 
rice, and pepper ; and numerous herds of cattle graze 
in the paſtures, | 

14. Maſbate, which lies almoſt in the center of the 
Philippines, is 93 miles in circumference, and abounds 
in gold, civit, bees-wax, and ſalt. 

Theſe iſlands produce great quantities of gold and 
other metals, pearls, ambergris, loadſtones, 1vory, 


pepper, bees-wax, and an excellent fruit called tanter, 


of which a moſt delicious pickle 1s made ; mangos, du- 
rians, oranges, which are both larger and better than 
thoſe of Europe; lemons, both four and ſweet; palm- 
trees, of which there are forty ſpecies, the principal 
being the ſago; tamarinds, plantains, bananas, the 
caſſia-tree, and ebony; moſt of the common timber 
trees, ſugar-canes, tobacco, indigo; odoriferous and 
medicinal herbs, admirable flowers, and culinary vec- 
getables, particularly potatoes, &c. 

There is a ſingular ſpecies of cane-trees about the 
mountains of theſe iſlands, which being cut, yield wa- 
ter in great plenty, Theſe canes afford great relief and 
refreſhment” to the natives, who would otherwiſe be 
parched with thirſt, as no running ſtreams or ſprings 
are found in any of the mountains where they grow. 

They have one plant that has all the N of, and 
is uſed as a ſubſtitute for, opium; of this the natives 
are very fond, and frequently intoxicate themſelves 
with it. | 

The camondog-tree is of ſuch a poiſonous nature, 
that death inſtantly ſeizes any living creature who taſtes 
either its fruit or leaves. It ſuffers no verdure to grow 
beneath its ſhade, and, if tranſplanted, poiſons all ve- 
getables that are near it, except a ſhrub, which is an 
antidote to it. The natives make an inciſion in this 
tree, from whence a liquor flows, into which they dip 
the points of their arrows and darts, in order to poiſon 
them ; after which, a wound received from any of thoſe 
weapons proves mortal. Beſides this tree, there are 
many poiſonous herbs and flowers, 

The Philippines like wiſe abound in cattle of all kinds; 
wild beaſts, whoſe fleſh and ſkins are valuable articles ; 
horſes, ſheep, civit-cats, game-fowls, fiſh, &c. 

Alligators here are very dangerous; and the ignana, 
a kind of land alligator, does a great deal of miſchief, 
Here are abundance of ſnakes, ſcorpions, centipedes, 
&c. The peacocks, parrots, cocatoos, and turtle-doves, 
are very beautiful; the Xolo bird eats like a turkey; 
the camboxa is a well taſted fowl, peculiar to theſe 
iſlands; and they have another kind of fowl, whoſe fleſh 
and bones are quite black, but are, nevertheleſs, de- 
licious food. The herrero, or carpenter, is a fine large 

reen bird. It is called carpenter becauſe its beak is ſo 
ard, thar it digs a hole in the trunk, or ſome large 
branch of a tree, in order to build its neſt, The tavan, 


a fea- 
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a ſea-fowl, lays its eggs in the ſand, to be hatched by 


the heat of the ſun. Tel,” 
Monkies and baboons here ate very ſagacious. Dur- 
ing the -ſeaſon, when there is no fruit to be got, they 


go down to the ſea- ſide to catch oyſters. 


the ſhells ro prevent their —— cloſe. 
In general the natives of theſe iſlands are compoſed 


of native blacks and tawnies; Chineſe, or the poſterity | 


of Chineſe, who have long ſettled among them ; Mala- 
yans, Portugueſe, Spaniards, other Europeans, and a 
mongrel breed from the whole: the make, features, 


complexions, and manners of the people, conſequently | 


vary from cach other. 
Rice, fiſh, and fruit, are the common food of the na- 


tives, who cat very little fleſh. They drink water, palm 
wine, and ſpirits diſtilled from cocoa and palm-trees. 
The Spaniards, however, live luxuriouſly, eating fleſh 
at noon, and fiſh at night, and indulging themſelves 
with all manner of Aſiatic delicacies. Spaniards, as 
well as natives, ſmoak tobacco; but the latter chew be- 
tel and areka. N 
Swimming, bathing, dancing, muſic, and dramatic 
performances, are their amuſements. 
are bows, arrows, lances, daggers, and darts; and they 
defend themſelves with helmets, ſhields, and breaſt- 
Plates. N 
Polygamy is permitted among ſome of the Indian 
nations, but in others it is not allowed, except in caſes 


of barrenneſs. They admit of divorces, which 7 | 


ly happen. The huſband buys the wife from her father, 
or neareſt relation: a beaſt is ſacrificed, an entertain- 
ment made of the fleſh, and the bride and bridegroom 
having eat together out of the ſame trencher, are deemed 
lawfully married. 


Children are either named after herbs or flowers, or | 


from ſome accidental circumſtance that occurs at the 
time of their birth: but as ſoon as they marry they 
chuſe new names, and their parents are obliged to make 
uſe of their old ones. | 

The bodies of the dead are waſhed and perfumed, 
wrapped in filk, and put in a cloſe coffin, near which 
a cheſt is placed, that contains the arms of a man, or 
domeltic utenſils of a woman, Mourners are hired to 
aſſiſt in making a diſmal noife : but as ſoon as the body 
is buried, an entertainment is made, and all is con- 
verted to mirth and feſtivity. In general they mourn 
in black garments, and ſhave their heads and eye-brows. 
The real natives are exceedingly ſuperſtitious, profeſs 
he moſt groſs idolatry, and their religious tenets are a 
Jumble of ideas ridiculous and abſurd. 

The only accounts we have of the Caroline or New 


Philippine Iflands, are thoſe written by two prieſts, 


Father Clan and Father Gobien, which were compoſed 
at Manila, and founded on a deſcription of them given 
by ſome of the natives, who were driven by ſtreſs of 
weather upon the Iſland of Tandaya. 

Theſe accounts * thoſe iſlands between 6 and 12 
deg. north lat. and 127 and 138 deg, eaſt lon, Thoſe 
gentlemen inform us, that they are exceeding popu- 
lous, and governed by a king, who reſides in one of 
them, named Lamaree ; that the natives reſemble the 
Malayans, go. almoſt naked, paint their bodies, ſpeak 
a language ſomewhat like the Arabic, are without any 
form of worſhip, make no ſet meals, Jive tempeeately, 
&c. They have a few fowls, plenty of fiſh, and fertile 
lands, but they are without quadrupeds of any kind. 
The women adorn themſelves with necklaces, bracelets, 
and rings, all made of tortoiſe-ſhell, They are of ſo 


placid a diſpoſition, that no quarrel ever happens among 


them, and war is totally unknown. 

WMWWe may conclude, from this brief account, that theſe 
are the moſt happy people that have ever yet fallen under 
our obſervation. They have no foes to fight, quarrels 
to decide, beaſts to hunt, or game to kill; but each 
ſucceeding day endjoy the bounties of Providence 
without bodily labour, and inſenſible of any anxiety of 
mind, | | 


2 


That the fiſh | 
may not pinch their paws, they put à ſtone berween | 


Their weapons 
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them to the very tops of trees, and frequently deſtroy 


Macaſſar, where it is about half a league broad, and 


olive complexion : they are particularly fond of having 


of cotton, that are faftened round the wailt, and reac 
to the ancles. 


SS CT1GN IV 


Tar CELEBES, or ISLAND os MACASSAR 


HIS iſland, which lies under the equator, is 4; 
vided from Borneo by the ſtreights of M. og 

as it is by the ocean from the Molucca Iſland acallar, 
rn eng: ands On the 

eaſt, and the Philippines on the north. Its : 
from north to ſouth is upwards of 300 miles mg 
the broadeſt part it 1s near 240. Tt is divided int 1 
petty kingdoms or provinces, the principal of wi; n 
are, the Celebes on the north-weſt, and Macaſſar 0 
latter of which takes in all the ſouthern part of - 
ifland, But as all the other provinces are ſubject * 
theſe two, the iſland is ſometimes called by the 7 og 
of one, and ſometimes by the other. 
As the climate is both hot and moiſt, it is therefor 
unhealthy, except at the times of the northern — 
ſoons. The weſtern part lies low and flat, but the 
ſouthern part is very high. In the rivers here is found 
gold duſt, which is waſhed down in the ſands from the 
neighbouring hills by the great torrents of water that 
ſometimes fall after exceſſive rains. 
Here is great plenty of various kinds of vegetables 
all excellent in their qualities : the rice in particular L 
ſaid to be much ſuperior to that cultivated in any other 
part of the Indies. Their fruits and flowers are much 
the ſame as thoſe in the Philippines. They have pep- 
per, ſugar, betel and areka, with the beſt cotton and 
opium ; and their cattle are much larger and finer than 
any to be met witli in other eaſtern countries, Their 
oxen and buffalos are uſed only for draught, and they 
have very ſmall horſes for riding; but the natives uſe 
no other ſaddle than a painted cloth, without ſtirrups or 
bridle, having only a cord faſtened to a bit made of 
wood. Theſe horſes have very hard hools, and are 
never fhod. 
There are prodigious numbers of monkies and ba- 
boons in the woods and foreſts, which arg ſo large, and 
go together in ſuch conſiderable bodies, that they are 
very dangerous to travellers ; but they have one enemy 
by whom they are ſometimes conquered, namely, ſer- 
pents, which are here of a moſt extraordinary ſize, and 
have ſuch agility and ftrength, that they will purſue 


them. 

There 1s but one large river in the iſland, and that is 
dangerous, by reaſon of its being greatly infeſted with 
crocodiles. It runs from north to ſouth into the bay of 


waſhes the walls of the city of that name: its channe! 
is deep enough in ſome places to admit the largeſt vel- 
{cls, but in others it is very ſhallow. 

The natives are rather ſhort in ſtature, and of a light 


flat noſes, inſomuch that they practiſe methods in their 
infancy to obtain that diſtinguiſhed form, with as much 
labour and attention as the Chineſe women do to ac- 
quire ſmall feet. Neither men or women wear any 
covering on their heads ; but their hair, which 1s of a 
fine ſhining black, is ingeniouſly tied up, and from it 
hang curls that lay gracefully on the neck and ſhould- 
ers. The men ornament their hair with jewels, but the 
women do not: the latter only wear a gold chain round 
their necks. Both ſcxes, however, dye their nails red, 
and their teeth either black or red, both of which they 
confider as very material ornaments. 

The lower ſort of people wear a looſe garment made 
of cotton, which Ai ins below the knees; but none uſe 
either ſhoes or ſtockings. The women have a garment 
made of muſlin, with ſtrait ſleeves that button at the 
wriſts; beſides which they wear a kind of drawers made 


The garments of the better ſort are 
made of ſcarlet cloth, or brocaded ſilk, with large a 
tons of ſolid gold, They have likewiſe à very 2 


ASTA.] | 
: ſaſn made of ſilk, and embroidered; which con- 
me | 


| | purſe. | it n 
wins h der os be common people confiſts principally 


N 4 6; and their uſual drink is 
of rice, N ſort eat fleſh and poultry, the 
ne - bein generally beef or kid, which are both ex- 
former . and they drink tea, coffee, and choco- 
exeding. latter of which they get from the Spaniards in 
Hare, il ne Iſlands ; they alſo uſe palm vine, arrack, 
the ul * irituous liquors. They have but two meals 
"_ 2 5 the morning, and the other about ſun- 
: * los of which is the principal: in the interme- 
ſet, ſpace they refreſh themlelves by chewing betel 
on hs or ſmoaking tobacco intermixed with opium. 
They it croſs-legged on the floor at their meals, and 


have very low tables for their proviſions, which are ſet 


on them in plates or diſhes made of wood ; but they 


oons. | 
ſe neither knives or ip 
l Their houſes, which are ſmall but very neat, are 


it of ebony; and other wood of variegated 
0 11 hey 3 but little furniture, except the 
neceſſary utenſils for dreſſing their proviſions; but what 
they have is always kept exceeding clean; and to pre- 
vent the houſe being made filthy, they have veſſels to 
ſpit in when they chew betel or ſmoak tobacco. 
In general the men are very robuſt, and naturally ſo 
courageous, that they are eſteemed the beſt ſoldiers in 
India; for which reaſon they are frequently hired into 
the ſervices of other princes. Their arms are ſabres 
and daggers, the latter of which they often infect with 
poiſon ; and they have trunks from which they. blow 

iſoned darts: theſe darts are pointed with the tooth 
of a fiſh dipped in the venomous juice of certain drugs 
that grow in the country, and it is faid they will ſtrike 
2 mark with them at near 100 yards diſtance. 

Theſe courageous iſlanders were the laſt enſlaved by 
the Dutch, who, however, could not effect a conqueſt 
till after a very long and expenſive war, in which were 
employed almoſt all the forces they had at that rime in 
India, The Dutch firſt joined the natives to oppoſe 
the Portugueſe, who made an attempt to ſubdue this 
iſland ; but the latter being ſoon conquered, the Dutch 
immediately took ſole poſſeſſion of it, and have pre- 
ſerved an abſolute dominion over it ever ſince. 

The Portugueſe, and after them the Dutch, endea- 
voured to ſubdue this iſland, becauſe it is ſituated near 
the Molucca and Banda Iſlands, which produce ſuch 
great plenty of cloves and nutmegs, the poſſeſſion of 
which they could not have ſecured without being ma- 
ſters of this iſland. 

The natives, if well uſed, are loving and faithful in 
their diſpoſition; but, if ill treated, will not be ſatisfied 
till they have had revenge on the party by whom they 
were injured, They are haſty and paſſionate, but have 
ſuch juſt notions of honour, that when they diſcover 
themſelves to be wrong, they will condemn their own 
conduct, and be glad to comply with any ſubmiſſion 
that may be thought neceſſary, as a recompence for the 
offence committed. 

The women of this iſland are obliged to be very cir- 
cumſpect in their carriage, and very careful not to be 
ſeen in company with any other man than their huſ- 
band. When this happens to be the caſe, the huſband 
is indemnified if he kills the man he finds with his wife. 
On the contrary, the huſband is permitted to have as 
many wives and concubines as he thinks proper; and 
the more children he has, the greater he is conſidered 
as being uſeful to ſociety. 

oth ſexes are rendered active by a cuſtom practiſed 
during their infancy. Every day their nurſes rub them 
with oil, or water juſt warm; and theſe undtions en- 
beg nature to exert herſelf with the moſt extenſive 
5 om. Male infants are taken from the breaſt when 
N 758 e pens having an opinion, that if they 
8 Ot. would greatly prejudice their under- 
ivy of av a: 1en they are five or ſix years old, chil- 
any diſtinction are entruſted to the care of ſome 


Itlati ; 
lation or TR that their courage may not be weak- 
O, 26, N 
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ened by the careſſes of their mothers, and a habit of 
ceciprocal tenderneſs. They do not return to their 
parents till they arrive at the age of fifteen or ſixteen, 
when the law allows them to marry: but chis is a liber- 
ty they ſeldom uſe, till they are thoroughly verſed in 
the exerciſe of arms. The boys are ſent to ſchool to 
the prieſts, who teach them reading, writing, arithme- 
tic, and the precepts of the Koran; for though they re- 
tain many Chineſe, ceremonies, they are proteſſed Ma- 
hometans. The girls are taught to' read and write, to 
ſpin, cook, and make cloaths ; for as there are not any 
taylors here, the women notonly make their own cloaths, 
but alſo thoſe worn by the men; and ſome of them are 
ſo induſtrious and expert, that they will obtain very 
handſome fortunes by that profeſſion. 

Theſe people are ſo little addicted to infamous prac- 
tices, or litigious diſputes, that they have neither law- 
yers, attornies, or bailiffs. If any differences ariſe, 
the parties apply perſonally to the judge, who deter- 
mines the matter with expedition — equity. In ſome 
matters of a criminal nature they are permitted to do 
juſtice to themſelves. If a man detects another in the 
commiſſion of adultery, murder, or robbery, he has a 
right to execute juſtice himſelf, by deſtroying the 
culprit. 

The huſband, on marriage, receives no other portion 
with his wife than the preſents ſhe received before the 
ceremony, which, as ſoon as the prieſt has performed, 
the new married couple are confined in an apartment 
by themſelves for three ſucceſſive days, having only a 
ſervant to bring them ſuch neceſſaries as they may have 
occaſion for; during which time their friends and ac- 
quaintances are entertained, and great rejoicings made 
at the houſe of the bride's father. At the expiration of 
the three days the parties are ſet at liberty, and receive 
the congratulations. of their friends ; after which the 
bridegroom conducts his wife home, and each apply 
themſelves to buſineſs, he to his accuſtomed profeſſion, 
and ſhe to the duties of houſcwifery. 

Theſe iſlanders are all of the Mahometan religion. 
Many of them are great pretenders to magic, and carry 
charms about them, on a ſuppoſition of their ſecuring 


them from every danger. 


— 


Funeral ceremonies are performed here with great 
decency; to ſecure which, the meaneſt perſon makes 
proviſion while in health, by aſſigning a certain ſum to 
defray the incidental expences. As ſoon as a perſon is 
dead, the body is waſhed, and being cloathed in a white 
robe, is placed in a room hung with white, which is 
ſcented with the ſtrongeſt perfumes. Here it continues 
for three days, and on the fourth it is carried on a pa- 
lanquin to the grave, preceded by the friends and rela- 
tions, and followed by the prieſts, Who have attendants 
that carry incenſe and perfumes, which are burat all 
the way from the houle to the grave. The body is in- 
terred without a coffin, there being only a plank at the 
bottom of the grave for it to lie on, and another to cover 
it; and when this laſt is placed, the earth is thrown in, 
and the grave filled up. If the perſon is of diſtinguiſhed 
quality, a handſome tomb is immediately placed over 
the grave, adorned with flowers; and the relations 
burn incenſe and other perfumes for forty ſucceſlive 
days. 

This iſland was formerly under monarchial govern- 
ment; and in order to prevent the crown falling on an 
infant, the eldeſt brother ſucceeded after the death of 
the king. All places of truſt in the civil government 
were diſpoſed of by the prime miniſters ; but the officers 
of the revenue, and of the houſehold, were appointed 
by the ſovereign, The King's forces, when out of ac- 
tual ſervice, were not allowed any pay, but only their 
cloaths, arms, and ammunition. It is ſaid that in ſome 
former wars he has brought into the field 12,000 horſe, 


and 80,000 foot. 7 


Aſſemblies are held at particular times on affairs that 
concern the general intereſt, and the reſult of their de- 
terminations becomes a law to each ſtate. When any 
conteſt ariſes, it is decided by the governor of the 
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Dutch colony, who preſides at this diet. He holds a 


watchful eye over theſe different ſovereigns, and keeps 
them in perfect equality with each other, to prevent any 
one from aggrandizing himſelf to the prejudice of 
the company. The Dutch have diſarmed them all, 
under pretence of hindering them from injuring each 
other ; but, in reality, with a view only to keep them 
in a ſtate of ſubjection. ; 

The only foreigners permitted to come to this iſland 
are the Chineſe, who bring hither tobacco, gold-wire, 
china, and unwrought ſilks; in return for which they 
take opium, ſpirituous liquors, guns and linens. They 
get but little gold from hence, but grear quantities of 
rice, wax, ſlaves, and tripam, a ſpecies of muſhroom, 
which the rounder and blacker, the more excellent it is 


eſteemed. The cuſtoms bring in vpwards of 80 o 


livres to the company: but they obtain a much larger 
profit from their trade, and the tenth part of the terri- 
tory, which they hold in full right of e 

The chief city, Macaſſar, is ſituated on the banks of 
a river of the fame name, near the ſouth-weſt corner 
of the iNand, Here the Dutch have a very ſtrong fort, 
mounted with a great number of cannon, and the garri- 
ſon conſiſts of 800 men. 

In general, the ſtreets of the city are very long and 
ſpacious, and are planted on each fide with trees ; 
but there are not any of them paved. The moſques 
and houſes of the quality are built with ſtone; but thoſe 
of the common people are of wood, and elevated from 
the ground with pillars. They are made of wood of 
various colours, and the tops of them are covered with 
palm or cocoa leaves, Here are large markets for the 
fale of proviſions and other commodities. The markets 
are opened twice a day, viz. in the morning and even- 
ing, before the rifing and ſetting of the ſun. The pro- 
viſions are brought to market and fold by women only; 
for if a man was to be ſeen in that character, he would 
be treated with the molt diftinguiſhed contempt. The 
number of inhabitants in this city were formerly eſtima- 
red at 160,000 men able to bear arms; but ſince the 
Dutch deprived them of their trade, great nunibers 
have ſorſaken it: and the other towns and villages, 
which were proportionably populous, have been greatly 
deſerted for the fame reaſon. 

Jampandam, the only principal place on this iſtand, 
excluſive of the city of Macaſſar, is ſituated about 15 
miles to the ſouth of Macaſſar river. This was the firſt 
place of any importance taken by the Dutch, who have 
a good fort here; and there is as commodious an har- 
bour as any to be met with in the Indian Seas, 

Of the ſeveral iflands about the Celebes that go by the 
fame name, the principal is fituated about five leagues 
from the ſouth-eaſt corner. This iſland is about 80 
miles long, and 30 broad. On the eaſt fide of it is a 
large town and harbour called Callacaſſong, the ſtreets 
of which are ſpacious, and encloſed on each ſide with 
cocoa- trees. The inhabitants are Mahometans, ſpeak 
the Malayan tongue, and are governed by an abſolute 
Prince. | 

To the north-eaſt of chis iſland are the Straits of Pa- 
tience, ſo called from the great difficulty in paſſing 
them, which ariſes from the violence of the currents, 
and the contrariety of winds, 


SECTION V; 
% 
ISLAND or BORN E O. 


Biever: the largeſt of the Sunda Iſlands, was 
diſcovered by the Portugueſe in 1521. It is of 
great extent, being ſituated between 7 deg. 30 min. 
north lat. and 4 deg. 10 min. ſouth, under the equi- 
noctial line, which divides it into two unequal parts, 
7 deg. 30 min. lying northward of it, and 4 deg. 10 min. 


ſouthward ; ſo that it is 700 miles in length, and 480 
in breadth, It is bounded on the eaſt by the Celebes, 


3 
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on the weſt by Sumatra, on the north b 15 
pines, and on the ſouth by the Iſland of Sag , Philips 
Conſidering the ſituation of the country, the air ;. 
tolerable, particularly in thoſe parts next the ns h 
which are refreſhed every morning by cooling Exc 
from the ſea, otherwiſe the heat would be infup _ 
ble. Theſe parts, however, are very unwholeſomie © 
they lay on a flat for many hundred miles, and are = 
nually overflowed. When the waters retire, a md. 
ſlime is left on the ſurface of the earth, which the * 
ſhining upon with perpendicular rays, occaſions tick 
togs, that afterwards turn to rain, with cold chilin 
wir ds; fo that the air at this time is very unwholeſyun;c 
Another circumſtance that contributes to this, is the 
great number of frogs and other vermin left on the mus 
which being deſtroyed by the heat of the ſun, pioduce 
an intolerable ſtench. 

In April the dry ſeaſon begins, and contiues till Sep. 
tember, during v hich time the wind is eaſtcrly berwcn 
the ſouth coaſis of Borneo and the Itland of Java; but 
from September to April the winds are weſterly, at. 
tended by violent ſtorms of rain, thunder, and light. 
ning. Theſe ſtorms are ſo continual, eſpecially on the 
ſouth coaſt, that it is thought very extraordinary tg 
have two hours fa'r weather in the courſe of 24. 

Excluſive of rice, which 1s very plentiful, the pro. 
duce of this country conſiſts of tiankincenſe, muſk, 
aloes, pepper, cinnamon, and other ſpices; alſo ya. 
rious kinds of fruits, with excellent maſtic, and other 
gums, wax, Caſſia, honey, cotton, and the beſt cam- 

hire, | 
x Bcrneo produces great quantities of excellent timber, 
with the cotton ſhrub, canes, and rattans. In the rivers, 
particularly that of Succadanea, are found excellent 
diamonds, and great quantities of gold duſt are gathcicd 
from the ſands. The loadſtone is alſo found here; and 
the wild ape produces the richeſt bezoar ſtones that are 
any where to be met with. Here are alſo mines of iron 
and tin, which are ſaid to be excellent in their qualities. 

The animals of this country are oxen, buffalos, 
horſes, deer, and goats ; beſides which there are leve- 
ral ſorts of wild beaſts, as elephants, bears, tygers, 
monkies, and baboons. 

There are various kinds of parrots and paroquets, 
one of which is called by the Banjareens luree, and is 
admired for its beauty. They have allo ſeveral other 
kinds of Birds, but not any like thoſe in Europe, ex- 
cept the ſparrow. During the time of the weſtern mon- 
ſoons, the ſky is frequently darkened with bats, whici 
fly in prodigious numbers. They are called by ſome 

Aying cats, and, in colour, ſhape, and ſmell, much re- 
ſemble a fox, though not ſo large ; but their wings, 
when extended, are not lefs than ſix feet from the tp 
of the one to that of the other. 

The natives of this iſland may be conſidered as of two 
claſſes, differing as well in their perſons and drels, " 
in their cuſtoms and religion. Thoſe who inhabit the 
ſea-coaſt are Mahometans, and called Banjareens, from 
the town of Banjar, to which moſt nations reſort to 8 
chaſe the various commodities of the country. 1 5 
Banjareens are rather low in ſtature, and of a os y 
complexion, but, on the whole, very proportions y 
made. The common people have no other OED 
than a ſmall piece of linen Eiſtened round the waiſt ; bu 
the better ſort wear a kind of waiſtcoat made - 885 
or European cloth, over which they throw 2 loo bf 6 
ment of ſilk or betella, that reaches to the knees. A 
alſo wear a pair of drawers, but have neither 5 1 
ſhoes, or ſtockings, Their hair is tied up in 4 
and covered with a piece of muſlin or callico ; 9) 
ae they go abroad, they always carry a daggel 

em. | | 

The women are ſmaller than the men, A Cirer in 
tures much more delicate : they are alſo much * 5 

complexion; and, contrary to the mode of mo ee 
women, walk very upright, and ſtep with 4 e apt 
air. They are very conſtant after marriage, d 


2 but 
to beſtow favours with great freedom when . 


nd their fea- 
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| d the worſe for it by their huſbands; 
th — N — them. for the faults they have 
= nieved previous to their marriage. 1 

commi art of their food is rice, but with it they 


The chief fowl. The better ſort are ſerved 
det hae of gold or ler bar the poorer Go 


earth or braſs. They all fit croſs- 
uſe 2 e upon mats or carpets: both ſexes 
le betel and areka, and are very fond of ſmoaking 
o_ wich which they often mix opium made into 
woes ing boiled in water till it comes to a con- 
pills, after being ſually ſmoke out of 
ſiſtency. The whole company utually 1 
the ſame pipe: the maſter begins, and a 0 N 
ſmoked two or three whiffs, he gives it to the perſon 
neareſt him, from whom it paſſes round till it comes to 
in. 
n diverſions are dancing and come- 
dies, which are performed after the manner of the eaſt. 
Their rural ſports are ſnooting at a mark and hunting. 
F 
e air at : | 
_ in covered 11 but the better ſort travel 
elephants and horſes. 
: 1 Gn of lifting the hands to the head, and 
bending the body, is their mode of ſalutation. When 
they appear before their ſuperiors, they raiſe their hands 
above the forehead ; and if before a prince they pro- 
{rate themſelves on the ground, and retire backwards 
eir knees. 
ge; who inhabit the inland parts of this iſland are 
taller, and much more robult than the Banjareens. 
hey are called By2jos, and are pagnns. in A; reli- 
ion, Their complexion is more ſwarthy than the in- 
* of the es; and their time 1s chiefly em- 
ployed in hunting and _— _ nog? * hey go 
almoſt naked, having only a ſmall piece of linen fa- 
ſtened round the an. og ok paint their bodies of a 
blueiſh colour, and beſmear them with ſtinking oil. 
Some of them are very fond of having large ears, to 
obtain which they make holes in the ſoft parts of them 
when young ; to theſe holes are faſtened weights about 
the breadth of a crown piece, which continually preſ- 
ſing on the ears expand them to an immoderate length. 
The better ſort pull out their we) os xy Ren 64s 
ficial ones in their ſtead, made of gold; but their 
greateſt ornament conſiſts of a number of tygers teeth, 
which are ſtrung together, and worn about the neck. 
The Banjareens, in burying their dead, always place 
the head to the north, and throw into the grave ſeveral 
kinds of proviſions, from a ſuperſtitious notion that 
they may be uſeful to them in the other world. They 
fix the place of interment out of the reach of the floods, 
and the mourners, as in Japan and China, are dreſſed 
in white, and carry lighted torches in their hands. 
Toon as well as Mahometans allow a plurality of 
wives and concubines. They in general live to an ad- 
vanced age, which is attributed - their frequent uſe of 
the water, for both men and women bathe in the rivers 
once in the day; from which practice they are very ex- 
4 in one, The Malayan is the language of 
Ole on the coaſt, 
They are ſtrangers to the uſe of phyſic; and the let- 
ung of blood, however deſperate the caſe of the pa- 
dent is to them a circumſtance of the moſt alarming 
nature, An inſtance of their great timidity on this 
occaſion is thus given by Capt. Beckman, who was un- 
2 the neceſſity of ſubmitting to that operation. * One 
1 keg 0g 59 1 a et 1 N 
f Cay Deponattee, and ſeveral others o 
M natives, being in the room, and ſtrangers to the 
OI 1 n great amazement to know what we 
as Tg a, 4 length the vein being 222 they 
1 they inn on out : at this they were ſo frightened 
inthe! x th mediately ran out of the room, crying out, 
ter which the 
a hey t 


| nc old us,. we let out our very ſouls 
lives willin gly, , * 15 and 


guage, © the man's heart or mind is fooliſn: 


which they ſaid was very ill done. TO 


er indiſcreet they may have been in this point, | 


— 


rajah, or 


this I anſwered, that their diet being mean, and their 
drink only water, they had no occaſion for bleeding; 
but that we who drank ſo much wine and punch, and 
fed upon ſo much fleſh, which rendered the blood hot 
and rich, had an abſolute neceſſity of doing it, other- 
wiſe we ſhould be ſick. © Ay, ſays Cay Deponattee, I 
think that ſhews you to be ſtill greater fools, in putting 
yourſelves to ſuch expenſive charges, on purpole to re- 
rive pain for it,” This was certainly a very trite ob- 
ſervation, and fully evinced, that if they wanced faith 
in the utility of this expedient, they were not defective 
in natural underſtanding. Big 0 

As they ſuppoſe a of their diſtempers to ariſe 
from the malice of ſome evil demon, when a perſon is 
ſick, inſtead of applying to medicine, they make an 
entertainment of various kinds of proviſions, which 
they hold under ſome conſpicuous tree in a field: theſe 
proviſions, which- conſiſt of rice, fowls, fiſh, &c. they 
offer for the relief of the perſons afflicted: and if he 
recovers, they repeat the offering, by way of returning 
thanks for the bleſſing received; but if the patient 
dies, they expreſs their reſentment againſt the ſpirir, by 
whom he is ſuppoſed to have been affected. 

They know nothing of aſtronomy, and when an 
eclipſe happens, they think the world is going to be 
deſtroyed, They likewiſe know little of arithmetic, 
and their only method of calculating is by parallel lines 
and moveable buttons on a board. | 

Their current money is dollars and half and quarter 
dollars; and for ſmall change they have a fort of mo- 
ney made of lead in the Rom of rings, which are 
ſtrung on a kind of dry leaf. EE 

The towns and factories to which the Europeans 
trade are built on floats of timber on the river : each 
town conſiſts of one long ſtreet; and, to ſecure them 
from being carried away by the ſtream, poſts are driven 
into the ground near the ſhore, to which they are 
faſtened with cables made of rattans. Each houſe con- 
ſiſts only of one floor divided into different apartments, 
according to the number in family : the fides of the 
building are made with ſplit bamboo, and the roof is 
covered with leaves of trees; the walls are made high 
for the benefit of the air, and from their tops hang co- 
verings that reach within five feet of the logs, and are 
made in a ſloping form, to keep off the ſcorching heat 
of the ſun. The floats are made of large logs of wood, 
and the houſes are ſo light in their conſtruction, that a 
great part of the float 1s ſeen above the ſurface of the 
water. 

The houſes of the poorer ſort are built on piles of 
bamboo, in the mud on each ſide, and are ranged in an 
uniform manner behind thoſe on the floats. At high 


water they get to their houſes with boats; and when the 


water is low, they go from one to the other on logs of 
timber. It ſometimes happens, at ebb tides, when the 
current is exceſſive ſtrong, that theſe houts will be re- 
moved a conſiderable diſtance, and with great difficulty 
brought back to their original ſtations. Inſtances have 


been known of their being driven to ſea and totally loſt. 


The city of Borneo on the north, Paſſeer on the 
eaſt, Succadanea on the weſt, and Banjar Maſſeen on 
the ſouth, are the principal places for trade on this 
iſland. The laſt of theſe is the moſt conſiderable on 
account of the river Banjar, which is ſo commodious, 
as to admit ſhips of the greateſt burden. This river 
runs from north to ſouth above half through the iſland, 
and towards its mouth 1s near two miles broad, Its 
banks are planted with thick groves of evergreens ; 
and one branch of it is called the China River, from 
the Chineſe junks conſtantly paſſing it. 

The inland part of this country. is divided into ſe- 
veral py kingdoms, each of which is governed by a 

ing. Formerly all the rajahs were ſubject to 
the rajah of Borneo, who was eſteemed the ſupreme 
king over the whole iſland ; but his authority has been 
of ; years greatly diminiſhed; and there are other 


kings equal, if not more powerful than himſelf, par- 
- ticularly the king of Caytonge, The town where this 


prince 
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prince reſides is ſituated about 80 miles up the Banjar 
river. His palace is a very elegant building, erected 
on pillars, and is open on all ſides. Before the palace 
is a large building, conſiſting only of one room, which 
is ſet apatt for holding councils, and entertaining fo- 
feigners. In the center of the room is the throne, co- 
vered with a rich canopy of gold and filver brocade. 
About the palace are planted ſeveral cannon, which are 
ſo old, and mounted on ſuch wretched carriages, that 
they are neither ornamental or uſeful. 

The ſuperiority of this prince is derived from the 
cuſtoms he receives at the port of Banjar Maſſeen, 
which are eſtimated at 8000 pieces of eight per annum. 

Next in rank to the above, is the king or ſulran of 
Negarce, whoſe palace is ſituated at a place called Me- 
tapoora, about 10 miles from Caytonge. Before the 
gates of his palace is an handſome armoury, which 
contains a great number of ſire- arms, and ſeveral can- 
non. He is always on good terms with his neighbour 
the prince of Caytonge, and to theſe two princes the reſt 
are ſubordinate; 

The natives pay great homage to theſe princes, and 
it is difficult for a ſtranger to get acceſs to them. The 
only means to effect this is by complimenting them 
with ſome valuable preſent ; for avarice is their darling 
paſſion; and the ſtranger will be treated with reſpect in 
proportion to the preſent he makes. 

The mountaineers live independent of any of theſe 
kings : they are divided into different clans under their 
reſpective chiefs, and are ſubject to a government pe- 
culiar to themſelves. They are ſeldom ſeen, as they 
live in the woods and foreſts, where they are ſo ſecure, 
that it would be difficult to attack them ; and they are 
ſo ſavage, that an attempt would, in all probability, be 
attended with the moſt fatal conſequences. Their arms 
are a dagger, and a trunk about ſeven feet long, thro' 
which they ſhoot poiſoned darts made of braſs, and 
barbed on each ſide. Their dreſs conſiſts only of a 
piece of cloth wrapped round the waiſt, and arag about 
their heads, They often come down to Tatas to get 
commodities from the Banjareens, in exchange for which 
they give gold, bezoar, rice, wax, &c. 

The Dutch poſſeſs the principal parts on the coaſt of 
this iſland, and are maſters of the beſt ports, and moſt 
valuable articles in traffic ; but there are many creeks 
about the iſland, where others have free commerce 
without moleſtation. As this country produces a great 
variety of articles, whoſe value are more eftimable to 
other nations than to the Dutch, numbers of foreigners 
reſort here fur thoſe commodities that are beſt adapted 
to the trade of their own nation. The Chineſe aad Ja- 

ancſe come here for ſpices; the Malayans for gold; 
and thoſe from the Mogul country 1n ſearch of diamonds. 
As the Dutch reckon the pepper, cloves, and cinna- 
mon, as inferior to thoſe of the other ſpice iſlands, ſo 
they ſuffer them to be ſold without interruption. The 
natives are ſupplied by the Dutch with the manufactures 
of India; in exchange for which they receive gold, 
diamonds, and other valuable commodities. 

Pepper, gold, precious ſtones, and a gum called 
dragon's blood, which is ſaid to be finer here than in 
any other part of the world, are the principal articles 
purchaſed by the Engliſh merchants. 

The European commodities taken here conſiſt of 
uns, piſtols, gunpowder, ſheet-lead, iron and ſteel 
* nails of different ſizes, hangers, knives, and 
other cutlery wares, boots made of red leather, ſpecta- 
cles, looking-glaſſes, clock-work, callimancos, and 
various forts of linens, * 

The capital city, Borneo, is ſituated on the north- 
weſt corner of the iſland, and lies in 112 deg. 2 min. 
eaſt long. and in 4 deg. 55 min. north lat. On the 
eaſt ſide of it is an excellent harbour, adjoining to 
which is alarge river, capable of accommodating ſhips 
of the greateſt burthen. The town is very large, the 
ſtreets ſpacious, and the houſes well built: they are, 
in general, three ſtories high, covered with flat roofs. 
The ſultan's palace is an elegant and extenſive building. 
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that he thinks himſelf the moſt ingenious, who commits 


This place is the chief ſeat of commerce in the ig 
and the port belonging to it is continua! and, 


1 ly crows 
with ſhips from various nations, particularly "tin Che ed 
Cambodia, Siam, and Malacca : and there — 


, 3 Are rol; 
gious numbers of boats that come from the Pt: Prodj. 
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and other iſlands. The Dutch import here lag PPine 
nabar, cloths, woollens, and iron, in e Be, ein- 

n i 5 n exchange for which 


they take camphire, gold, and precious ſtones 1 
Portugueſe and Engliſh have ſome trade here | the v4 
no ſettled factory: but there are merchants of bot ow 
tions who correſpond with the company's factors *% 
coaſt of Coromandel. oY 
Here it may not be improper to obſerve, that thoſ 
who barter with the natives of Borneo muſt carefults 
examine the goods they purchaſe, and ſee that * 
weight or meaſure is juſt; for they are arrant thine 
and ſuch ſtrangers are they to any remorſe of conleience 
1 ce, 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed fraud. They make compoſition 
to imitate ſome of the molt valuable articles, particular. 
ly bezoar and bars of gold; the latter of which Is ſo 
artfully executed, that unleſs a penetration is made en. 
tirely through them, the deception cannot be diſcovered, 


SELLIOQON- YL 


ISLAND or JAY A, 
As deſcribed by our Countryman Captain Cub, 


HIS iſland is ſituated between 102 and 113 des, 

eaſt long. and between 5 and 8 deg. of ſouth Jar, 

being about 700 miles in length, and 200 in breadth. 

It is bounded on the eaſt by the Iſland and Strait; of 

Bally, on the weſt by the Straits of Sunda, (from 

whence it is called one of the Sunda Iſlands,) on the 

north by the Iſland of Borneo, and on the ſouth by the 
Indian Ocean. 

The Ifland of Java produces goats, ſheep, hogs, 
buffalos, and horſes. The horſe which is ſail to have 
been met with here when the country was firſt diſcover- 
ed, is a ſmall, but nimble animal, being ſeldom above 
thirteen hands high. The horned cattle of this country 
are different from thoſe of Europe; the fleſh is ex- 
tremely lean, but of a very fine grain. Both the Chi- 
neſe, and the natives of the iſland, feed on the buffalo; 
but the Dutch will neither taſte the fleſh or the milk, 
from a ridiculous idea that they are productive of fevers, 


The ſheep are tough and ill-taſted, and they have long 


hanging ears. A few ſheep from the Cape of Good 
Hope being at Batavia, Captain Cook bought ſome of 
them at the rate of 18. per pound. 

Formerly this ifland produced no kind of fjices but 
pepper, and the quantity which the Dutch bring an- 
nually from thence is very confiderable ; but the quan- 
tity uſed in the country is very ſmall, as the people 
there give the preference to Cayan pepper. The in- 
habitants are very fond of nutmeg and cloves, but 
they bear too high a price to be much in uſe, as the 
trees which produce them are all become Dutch pro- 

rty. | 

The natives of Java profeſs the religion of Mah me”, 
and of courſe do not indulge in wine, at leaſt public) 
but, not to be exceeded in the vice of drunkennels by 
their Chriſtian neighbours, they are almoſt conſtantly 
chewing opium, which is well known to intoxicate m4 
high degree, . BY : 

The moſt diſtinguiſhed city in this iſland is Bata 
ſituated in 6 deg. 10 min. ſouth lar. and 106 geg 5 
min. eaſt long. from the meridian of Greenwich. N 
built on the bank of a large bay, ſomething more than 


twenty miles from the Streight of Sunda, on the north 


ſide of the ifland of Java, in low boggy ground. Se- 
veral ſmall rivers, which riſe forty miles up the 2 
try in the mountains of Blaeuwen Berg, diſchalg 


themſelves into the ſea at this place, having fir der 

ſected the town in different directions. There ale 

canals of nearly ſtagnated water in almoſt every 
L 


ſtreet, 
and 
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Z 1 bens of theſe canals are planted with rows || cattle are found on the mountains at a conſiderable di- 
: and as the e & is v ry agreeable ; buit theſe trees || ſtance from Batavia. 
4 of trees, Ee Oe to render the air peſtilential. Some Few monkies are ſeen near the towns, but there are . 
and canals combine Fil te more than thirty miles up [|| many on the mountains and deſert places, where are alſo . 
MW and Regt, the Dutch appcar to have [| a few rhinoceroſes, and great numbers of, tygers. 9 
3 the country 3 "3 build che town on, for the fake of The quantity of fiſh taken here 1s aſtoniſhingly great, 
4 choſen this (Pot in which convehi-nce Batavia exceeds and all the kinds of them are fine food, except a few 
Vosater-cariage, 0 orld, except the towns of Holland. || which are very ſcarce; yet ſuch is the falſe pride of the 
I every place in 3 wide. and the houſes large, it J inhabitants, that theſe few forts, are ſold at very high 

= . une than any other place that has rates, while thoſe that are good are ſold for a mere 

ſtane 5 ON 8 


al number of houſes. | trifle, nor are they eaten but by ,the ſlaves. A gentle- 


only an equi her a moſt horrid ſtench atiſes from the man with whom Captain Cook dined told him, he eould 

In dry Wear? 1 the air to a great degree; and when have bought a finer diſh of fiſh for a ſhilling than what a 
canals, J (welled the canals that they overflow || he had given ten for; but that he ſhould have been the id 
the rains Sy the ground-floors of the houſes, in the ridicule of all the politer people, if he had gone to ſo ' 
_ r of the town are filled with ſtinking water, good a market, | 4 
lower parts behind it dirt and ſlime in amazing quan- Mr. Banks, while here, ſhot a lizard fave feet Jong, 
8 The running ſtreams are ſometimes as Offenſive which was exceeding well taſted; and our adventurers — Y 
yet ſtagnant canals ; for the bodies of dead animals were informed, that ſome of theſe animals had been - J 


ſeen, which were full as thick as the thigh of a man. 


the 
vently lodged on the ſhallow parts, where J N S thick as, a 
are fieq / | Captain Cook was informed that, at the time he was 


are left to putrify and corrupt the air, except à floo 


happens to carry them away. This was the caſe with a there, the whole place could not furniſh fifty women | 
lead buffalo, while the c ew of the Endeavour were who were natives of Europe, * the town abounded ö 
there, which lay ſtinking on the ſhoal of a river in one with white women who were deſcended from Europ e- | 
of the chief ſtreets for ſeveral days: indeed, the air of || ans, who had ſettled there at different times, all the {| 
this place is ſo very unwholeſome that 1t is repreſented men having paid the debt of nature; for ſo it is, that p 
by Captain Cook as the grave of European navigate rs. the climate of Batavia deſtroys the men much faſter 

Any number of ſhips may anchor in the harbour of || than the women. ? | 1 5 
Batavia, the ground of which is ſo excellent, that the Mercantile buſineſs is conducted at Batavia with the 
anchor will never quit its hold. This harbour is ſome— ſlighteſt trouble imaginable. When a merchant re- 
times dangerous for boats, When the ſea breeze blows ceives an order for goods of any kind, he communi— 
freſh; but, upon the whole, it is deemed the beſt and cates the contents of it to the Chineſe, who are the 
molt commodious in all India. univerſal manufacturers. The Chineſe agent delivers 

The environs of Batavia have a very pleaſing ap- che effects on board the ſhip for which they are be- 
pearance, and would, in almoſt any other country, be |} ſpoke, and taking a receipt for them from the maſter 
an enviable ſit!1iarion. Gardens and houſes occupy the ||, of the veſſel, he delivers it to the merchant, who pays 
country for ſeveral miles ; but the gardens are fo. co- che Chineſe for the goods, and reſerves a conſiderable 
vered with trees, that the advantage of the land having profit, without the leaſt trouble, riſk or anxiety. 
been cleared of the wood with which it was origirally || The Indian inhabitants of Batavia, and the country 
covered, is almoſt wholly loſt; while theſe gardens, I in, its neighbourhood, are not native Javaneſe, but are 
and the fields adjacent to them, are ſurrounded by cither born on the ſeveral iſlands from whence the 


ditches which yield not the moſt fragrant ſcent, and || Dutch bring their ſlaves, or the offspring of ſuch as 
the bogs and moraſſes in the adjacent fields are till have been born on thoſe iſlands : and theſe having beer 
more offenſive. made free, either in their own perſons, or in the per- 
At near forty miles from the town the land riſes into |] ſons of their anceſtors, enjoy all the privileges of free- 
hills, and the air is purified in a great depree : to this men. They receive the general ' appellation of Dran- 
diſtance the invalids are ſent by the phyſicians, when ſlam, which implies, © Believers of the true faith.“ 
every other proſpect of their recovery has failed, and The hair of the people, which is black, without a 
the experiment ſucceeds in almoſt every inſtance, for ſingle exception, grows in great abundance ; yet the 
the ſick are. ſoon reſtored to health; but they no ſoone! women make uſe of oils and other ingredients, to in- 
return to the town than their former diſorders viſit them. creaſe the quantity of it: they faſten it to the crown 
Pine apples giow here in ſuch abundance; that. they of the head with a bodkin, having firſt twiſted it into a 
may be purchaſed, at firſt hand, for the value of an I circle, round which circle they place an elegant wreath 
Engliſh farthing. Our people bought ſome vety large of flowers, ſo that the whole head-dreſs has a moſt 
ones for'a half- penny apiece at the fruit ſhops: . beautiful appearance. | 2 6 
. * ny of mangos, but their taſte is far in- It is a uniyerſal cuſtom, both with the men and wo- 
| ie melting-peach of England, to ] men, to buthe in a river once a day, and ſometimes 
which they have been Parra, 7 by 


þ | : oſtener, which not only promotes health, but prevents 
. _ mob pay equally cheap and plentiful ; but J that contraction of filth, which would be otherwiſe un- 
ee od of preſerving them, which is in ſalt, I avoidable in ſo hot a climate. 1211 
ate — . you black lump, they are equally nau- ; Almoſt every perſon has heard or read of the Mo- 
g © the light and'palate. 3 hawies; and theſe are the people who are ſo denomi- 
nated, from a corruption of the word Amock, which 
will be fully explained by the following ſtory and ob- 
ſervations. To run a muck is to get drunk with opi- 
WV F f N um, and then ſeizing ſome offenſive weapon, to fall 
e oof the ſtench that ariſes from the ca- |}: forth from the We. kill the-perſon . fp 
N eing exceeding napfeous and diſa chte have injured the Tr and any other per- 
The II éſon who attempts to impede his, paſſage, till himſelf is 
bees 5 10 e . thoſe of, the Chigeſe. taken dom” or killed on the — i! 
the lean is 4 eq 3 _ food, but ſo very fat, that While Captain Cook was at Batavia, a perſon whoſe 
The ortugueſe m rte I circumſtances in life were independent becoming jea- 
og, and deer of dae Practiſe of ſhootin the wild || lous of his brother, intoxicated himſelf with opium, 
%d of Batav 4 abol Ph „With which the neighbour- and then murdered his brother, and two other men, 
and are purcha fed at nds, er, are all good: eating, {| who endeavoured to ſeize him. This man,. contrary to 
At VET The goats || the uſual cuſtom, did, not leave his own houſe, but 


* ha phe as well as the natives of other parts 
1 n f Java, ſtrew an immenſe number of. 
2 out their houſes, and are almoſt always burn- 

5 domatic woods and guns, which is done by way 


Hogs y moderate prices; © 
is CO 3 P — 
nd untry are as bad foo 


and cats abo as bad! d as the ſhéep. Dogs made his reſiſtance, from within it; yet he had taken 
* the iſtand, and wild horſes and other ſuch a quantity of the opium, that he was totally deli- 


| 


4 D rious, 


200 
"rious, which appeared from his attempting to fire three 
muſquets, neither of which had been loaded, or even 
rimed. | 
f During Capt. Cook's ſtay ſeveral inſtances of the like 
kind occurred; and he was informed by an officer, 
whoſe duty it was to take ſuch offenders into cuſtody, 
that hardly a week paſſed in the year in which he was 
not obliged to exerciſe his authority : the Captain was 
alſo told, that jealouſy of the women is the uſual reaſon 
of theſe poor creatures running a muck, and that the 
firſt object of their vengeance is always the perſon 
whom they ſuppoſe to have injured them. The offi- 
cer, whoſe buſineſs it is to apprehend theſe unhappy 
wretches, is furniſhed with a long pair of tongs, in or- 
der to take hold of them at ſuch a diſtance from the 
oint of their weapons, as to enſure his perſonal ſafety. 
When he takes one of them alive he is amply rewarded; 
but this is not often the caſe, as they are ſo deſperate 
as not to be eaſily apprehended : when they are killed 
in the attempt to take them, the officer has only the 
cuſtomary gratification. Thoſe who are taken alive 
are broken on the wheel, as near as poſſible to the 
place where the firſt murder was perpetrated ; and, as 
they are ſeldom apprehended without being previouſly 
wounded, the time of their execution is ſooner or la- 
ter, according to the opinion of the F 
ther the wounds are, or are not mortal. 
There are many inſtances of the ſuperſtition of tlieſe 
people that might be thought very extraordinary; but 
the following will appear much more ſo. They are 
ſſeſſed with an idea, that when one of their wives is 
—— to bed, a erocodile is born, as a brother to the 
infant; and they imagine that the midwife conveys the 
young crocodile to an adjacent river, into which ſhe 
puts it with the utmoſt care and tenderneſs. Fhoſe 
who ſuppoſe themſelves honoured by the birth of this 
new relation, fail not to put food in the river for his 
ſubſiſtence ; but this is the peculiar duty of the twin- 
brother, who performs this ſervice regularly, at fixed 
periods, during the whole courſe of his life ; firmly 
believing at the ſame time, that ſickneſs or death would 
be the conſequence of an omiſſion on his part, 

In the iſlands of Boutou and Celebes the natives keep 
crocodiles in their families; and it is conjectured, that 
the ſtrange idea of the twin crocodile was firſt con- 
ceived in one of thoſe iſlands: it extends, however, to 
Java and Sumatra weſtward, and among the iſlands to 
the eaſtward as far as Ceram and Timor. It is a mat- 
ter of perfect aſtoniſhment, how even the moſt igno- 
rant and credulous of the human race ſhould firmly be- 
lie ve an utter impoſſibility to occur daily; yet it is cer- 
tain, that not one of the Indians whom Captain Cook 
queſtioned on the ſubject, entertained the ſeat doubt 
about the matter. The crocodiles ſuppoſed to be thus 
born are diſtinguiſhed by the name of Sudaras; and 
our readers cannot fail of being entertained with the 
following ſtory reſpecting them, which Mr. Banks heard 
from a.young woman who was born at Bencoolen, and 
having lived among the Englifh' at that place, had 
learnt to ſpeak as much of our language as was ſuffici- 
ent to make her ſtory intelligible. r 

She ſaid that, when her father was on his death- bed, 
he laid the ſtrongeſt injunctions on her to feed a croco- 
dile that was his Sudara; that he told her the name by 
which he might be called up, and the particular part of 
the river where ſhe would find him. Soon after the 
death of her father ſhe haſtened to the river, and calling 
Radja Pouti (which ſignifies white king) the Sudara 


crocodile made his appearance, and ſhe fed him with 


her own hands. She deſcribed him as being more 
beautiful than erocodiles are in general, far he had, a 
red noſe, and ſpots on his body; Ris ears were adorned 
with rings, and his feet with ornaments of gold. This 


ſtory will appear the more extravagantly ridiculous when | 10-009 

. f 1 bs 3.00% | f 3 4 lace.. 
[About 80 miles eaſt of Baravia is 1 Aer 2 
of conſiderable extent, and where, #1 roduces moſt 


it is recollected that crocodiles have not any ears. 


A man whoſe mother was a native of the iſland of 


Java, and whoſe father was a Dutchman, was engaged 


in the ſervice of Mr, Banks during his refidence' at Ba- 
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is ſeldom puniſhed with death, On the conti 4 L 
poor Indians are hanged, broken upon the wheel, 45 


theſe people by the company are very 
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tavia. This man told his maſter, that 
men, and many Javaneſe, as well as KD 
ſuch a crocodile as was defcribed by the girl ſen 
the preceding ſtory, and that, like her's, itz p » told 
adorned with gold. On Mr. Banks's remarkin 1 * 
abſurdity of theſe tales, and laying that crocodil $ 
not ears, he replied, that the Sudaras differed NOM 
rably from other crocodiles; that they had ears th » 
1 5 were ſmall, that their tongs, 
ed their mouths, and that on ea | 
8 5 ch foot they had 
While Captain Cook was at Batavia, Span; 
lars ſold at fve ſhillings and five pence _ 15 
price is ſeldom much lower. The Chineſe would 0 
only the value of twenty ſhillings for an Engliſh & 
that was almoſt new, and for thoſe that were ol = 
much worn, only ſeventeen ſhillings. 
Captain Cook obſerves, that a remarkable ſuborj 
nation prevails among the people in Batavia. Fyery 
houſe-keeper has a certain ſpecific rank, according tg 
the length of tune he has ſerved the company. The 
different ranks thus acquired are diſtinguiſhed by the 
ornaments of the coaches, and the dreſſes of the coach. 
men: ſome ride in plain coaches, ſome are allowed tg 
paint them with different devices, and ſoine to gild 
them. The coachmen alfo are oblige to appear in 
clothes quite plain, or ornamented in various manner 
and degrees. | 
The chicf officer in this place has the title of gover. 
nor-general of the Indies, to whom the Dutch gover. 
nors of all other ſettlements are ſubordinate; and they 
are obliged to repair to Batavia in order to have their 


utch. 


accounts paſſed by him. Should they appear to have 


been criminal, or even negligent, he detains them dur. 
ing pleaſure ; ſometimes three years ; for they cannot, 
without his permiſſion, quit the place. The members 
of the council, called by the natives Edele Hezren, 
and by the Engliſh, Idoleers, are next in rank to the 
governor-general. Theſe aſſume ſo much ſtate, that 
whoever meets them in a carriage are expected to riſe 
up and bow, and after this compliment they drive to 
one fide of the road and ſtop, till the members of the 
council have paſſed : their wives and children expect 
alſo the ſame homage, and it is commonly paid them 
by the inhabitants. Some Engliſh captains have con- 


ſidered this as a ſlaviſh mark of reſpect, derogatory to 
their dignity as ſervants of his. Britannic majeſty, and 


for this reaſon have refuſed to pay it: neverthelels, 


when in an hired coach nothing but a menace of im- 
- mediate death could prevent the coachman from ho- 


nouring the Dutch grandee, at the expence of they 
mortification. | 1 
With reſpect to the diſtribution of juſtice, it is ad- 
miniſtered in Batavia by the lawyers, who have pecu- 
liar ranks of diſtinction among themſelves. Their de- 
cifions in criminal caſes ſeem to be ſevere with reſpe& 
to the natives, but lenient. in a partial degree to their 


own people. A chriſtian is always indulged with an 


Opp0; tunity of eſcaping before he is brought to trial, 
eg PE Th Yau and when convicted, he 


even impaled alive. As to the Malays and Chincie 


: 1 . o* & a oe 3 1, 41s 
| they have judicial officers of their own, named Capt 


and lieutenants, who determine in 8 cales, m—_— 
5 to th | ibunal. e taxcs 

an appeal to the Dutch tribu | coolierable, 

4 G Alr 

among which, ße for liberty to wear "ey de 

is not the leaſt. e time of payment is MON, 


to ſaye the charge and trouble of collecting them, Ne 0 
tice is given of this by hoiſting a 
a houſe in the middle of the town, 
it their intereſt to repair thither wh 


and the Chineſe find 
en a payment Þ due 


Without delay. 
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"ion of four great lords, called ſul- 
wm ver. om is particularly attached to the Dutch, 
28 -eaſon is diſtinguiſhed from the reſt by the 
" 's ſultan. | 
m— NE his once the metropolis of a great 
den. is the principal place of commerce at the 
e. , \ part of this iſland. It ſtands in a plain at the 
wel . F mountain, from whence iſſues a river that di- 
l into three ſtreams, one of which runs thro 
mou! and the others ſurround it. It is 12 miles in 
the wat ence, and, before it was reduced by the 
ehr ae of the Dutch, (who firſt Joined the natives 
rren;-ſt their king, and then ſtripped the latter of all le- 
a woken ) was very populous, well fortified, and 
dot with ſeveral elegant buildings and palaces. At 
this time, however, it +. very ruinous place, inhabited 
e pooreſt people. 5 
on the An of a kingdom or principality 
of the ſame name, is ſituated in 114 deg. eaſt longitude, 
and in 7 deg. 30 min. ſouth latitude, on the Straits of 
Bally, through which the Eaſt India ſhips ſometimes 
als when they are homeward-bound from Borneo, 
: Mataram, an empire that once extended over the 
hole iſland, and even now takes up a conſiderable part 
of it, is under the government of the Dutch, and was 
the laſt reduced to ſubjection by them on this iſland. 
The country of Mataram is in general very fertile, and 
produces great quantities of rice, as alſo plenty of fruit. 
There are likewiſe various ſorts of animals, particularly 
horſes, ſheep; goats, and remarkable large oxen. The 
rivers abound with fiſh, and the woods produce reat 
plenty of game. But the moſt valuable articles of this 
country are rice, pepper, cadjang, cotton, yarn, Car- 
damon, and indigo; the latter of which is eſteemed to 
be as good in quality as any found in the Indies. 

Mataram, the capital of the kingdom, is the uſual 
reſidence of the king. His palace is a very handſome 
ſpacious building, adjoining to which are many good 
houſes belonging to his nobles, who every day wait on 
him; and his ſubjects in general pay him the greateſt 
homage. 

Though theſe princes are vaſſals, yet they are per- 
mitted to live in as great ſtate as if they were really mo- 
narchs; and the orders of the Dutch are always execu- 
ted in their names. They therefore aſſume a dignity 
not inferior to the moſt deſpotic prince; and when they 
£9 abroad are attended with every diſtinguiſhed mark 
of royalty, 

Japara is ſituated at the bottom of an eminence called 
ro an Mountain, on the top of which 1s a fort 

uilt of wood. It is a very conſiderable place, and has 
2 good road, ſecured by two ſmall land, The Eng- 
liſh had once a factory here, but they were driven from 
it by the Portugueſe. 

The natives of this country are very fond of diver- 
lions, particularly the repreſentation of comedies; and 
they are ſuch ſlaves to cock- fighting, that, by the large 
_ oy bet, they are often reduced to the moſt abject 

iſtreſs. | | 

The inhabitants of Japara are chiefly Mahometans, 
wis allo the chief, who generally reſides at a place call- 
ed Kattaſura, where the Dutch have a for: and 1 garriſon, 


This prince reigns abſolute among his ſubjects, who 
ae very faithful, and pay 


Like moſt eaſtern monarch 
by women, and takes as 
he thinks proper. 


ence, they approach him with the greateſt humility, * 


8, he is conſtantly attended 
many wives and concubines as 


SECTION VIL 
ISLAND or SUMATRA. 


1 moſt conſiderable of the Sunda Iſlands is 
bruared in the Indian Ocean, between 9g and 
= od. ealt long. and 5 deg. 30 min. north lat. 
t is ounded on the eaſt by Borneo, on the north by 

sea, on the fouth-caſt by Java, and on thy weſt 


him the greateſt homage. 


When his courtiers obtain an audi- 


| 


ts LAND OF SUMATRA 4g 
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by the Indian Ocean. It is long and narrow, reaching 
in a direct line from the north-weſt to the ſouth-eaſt, 
and is about 750 miles in length, and 175 in breadth. 
It is the firſt of the remarkable iſlands that form the 
Great Archipelago of the eaſt, the entrance of which 
is, as it were, blocked up by this iſland and Java, which 
form a barrier, ſeparating the Indian from the Chinele. 
Ocean; with this exception, that in the center, between 
the two 1ſlands, there is an opening, which appears as 
if purpoſely deſigned to admit a free paſſage for the 
advantage of commerce. This opening is called the 
Straits of Sunda, the ſouth part of which is the north of 
Java, and called Java Head; and the north point is 
the ſouth of Sumatra, called Flat Point. Theſe two 
are about ſix leagues aſunder, between which ſhips paſs 
from Eurape directly to Batavia or China, without 
touching in the Indies. They ſtretch away eaſt from 
the Cape of Good Hope, and make no land till, hav- 
mg traverſed the whole Indian Sea, they arrive at Java 
cad. 

The air of this iſland is in general very unwholeſome, 
ariſing chiefly from the two extremes of heat and cold, 
and the intermixture of wet from very heavy rains. The 
day and night are equal; and the inconveniencies tha: 
occur from the exceſſive heat of the former are greatly 
increaſed by the cold chilling winds of the latter. 

A chain of mountains run through the whole iſland 
from the ſouth-eaſt to the north-weſt, and here the air 
is more wholeſome than on the coaſt, There are alſo 
conſiderable mountains on the weſt coaſt, in one of 
17 5 is a volcano, that frequently throws out flames 
of fire. 

The monſoons, or periodical winds; ſhift here at the 
equinoxes, as they do in other parts of the Indian Seas, 
blowing ſix months in one direction, and fix months in 
the oppoſite direction. Near the coaſt there are other 
periodical winds, which blow the greateſt part of the 
day from the ſea, and in the night, and part of the morn- 
ing, from the land; but theſe ſcarce extend ſeven miles 
from the coaſt, 

Of the many ſmall rivers on this iſland, none are na- 
vigable ; and their waters are very unwholeſome. The 
river Indapura, which falls into the ſea on the weſt 
coaſt, has a water tinged with red, occaſioned, as it is 
ſaid, by the great quantity of ochre that grows on its 
banks, which are always covered at the time of the 
floods. The waters of all the rivers that overflow the 
low countries are very foul, and not fit for uſe till they 
have been boiled, and infuſed with tea, or ſome other 
wholeſome herbs. 

Pepper, rice, ſugar, camphire, gold duſt, bezoar, 
canes, and cotton, are the moiſt valuable produce of 


this iſland, The ſoil is in ſome parts very fertile, and 


well watered with rivulets ; but in the low lands, next 
the ſea, are abundance of bogs and marſhes, which 
produce only reeds and canes of bamboo. 

Moſt kinds of fruits abound here, arrive to the great» 
eſt perfection, and are equal to any found in the Indies; 
as cocoa- nuts, limes, oranges, mangos, plantains, 
guavas, jakas, durians, pine-apples, 1 and 
other tropical fruits. They have alſo melons, peas, 
beans, potatoes, yams, radiſhes, pot-herbs, ſallads, 
and plenty of all kinds of garden ſtuff. There is like- 
wiſe a plant grows here called bang, which is ſomewhat 
like hemp, and, when infuſed in liquor, operates much 
like opium. This is ſometimes uſed by the natives, par- 
ticularly when they are engaged in war, as it animates 
them to perſevere in the moſt dangerous undertakings. 

The animals here are horſes, buffalos, deer, goats, 
hogs, oxen, and hog- deer, from the latter of which is 
obtained a ſpecies or kind of the bezoar ſtone. This 
ſtone is of a dark brown colour, and has two ſmall coats, 
the innermoſt of which is covered with ſmall ſtrings, 
but. the outer coat 1s quite ſmooth, When. the ſtone 
is diſſolved in any liquor, its taſte is exceeding bitter; 
but if a ſmall quantity of it is taken by thoſe who have 
an oppreſſion of the ſtomach, a foul blood, or a want of 
-appetite, it will remove the complaints; and is alſo 


very 
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292 
very efficacious in other diſorders incident to human 
nature. ; 

'Chere are ſeveral ſorts of wild animals in the woods 
and mountains, as tygers, elephants, rhinoceroles, 
monkies, and wild boars. 2 are alſo een 

anos, pol c pines, alligators, ſerpents, ſcorpions, 
1 1 W 0 inſects: and this is ſaid 
to be the only iſfand in the Eaſt Indies where there are 
bears. N 
Here are ſeveral ſorts of poultry, particularly fowls 
and ducks; alſo pigeons, doves, parrots, paroquets, 
mackaws, and a great variety of ſmall birds. 

The rivers abound with fiſh, among which are mul- 
lets, craw-fiſh, ſhrimps, eels, oyſters, &c. and they 
have plenty of turtles. But ſome of the rivers are greatly 
peſtered with crocodiles. : | 

Great quantities of gold are got out of the rivers and 
mountains on the north part of the iſland; and the 
trade of Achen principally depends on this valuable 
commodity. There are alſo mines of tin, iron, brafs, 
copper, &c. It has not any wheat or rye, but great 
quantities of barley, honey, wax, ſugar, ginger, and 
pepper, with which they load their veſſels every year ; 


and they ſend their pepper and gold in exchange for 


rice and opium, which our merchants ſend them from 
Bengal and other parts, 

The inhabitants on the coaſt are Mahometans ; the 
mountaineers, or natives, are Pagans. They are in ge- 
ral of a moderate ſtature, and very ſwarthy complexion. 
They have black eyes, flat faces, and high cheek bones. 
Their hair is long and black, and they take great pains 
to dye their teeth of the ſame colour. They likewiſe 
beſmear themſelves with oil, as in other hot countries, 
to prevent being ſtung by the inſects ; and let their 
nails grow exceeding long, ſcraping them till they are 
tranſparent, and dying them with vermilion. 

Ihe poorer ſort have a ſmall piece of cloth faſtened 
round the waiſt; and about their heads they wear a 
piece of linen, or a cap made of leaves, reſembling the 
crown of a hat; but they have neither ſhoes or ſtock- 
ings. The better ſort wear drawers or breeches, and a 
piece of callico or filk wrapped about their loins, and 
tluown over the left ſhoulder ; and when in towns they 
wear ſandals on their feet. 

They are very proud and revengeful ; and fo indolent, 
that they will neither endeavour to improve themſelves 
in arts, ſciences, or huſbandry ; but ſuffer their manu- 
factures to be neglected, and their lands to lie without 
cultivation. 

Their flying proas, or ſailing veſſels, are greatly ad- 
mired for the neat and convenient manner in which 
they are conſtructed. They are very expert in building 
their houſes, but 1n all other mechanical arts they are 
very deficient. | 

Sumatra is divided into ſeveral kingdoms and prin- 
Cipalities ; but the moſt conſiderable is Achen, which 
comprehends the whole northern part of the ifland. 

Beſides the king of Achen, who is the greateſt mo- 
narch in the iſland, there are ſeveral] orancayas, or great 
lords, m this kingdom, who exerciſe ſovereign autho- 
rity in their reſpective territories : but they all acknow- 
ledge the king of Achen their ſaperior, and accept the 
great offices in his court, In ir times the kings 
have exerciſed ſuch deſpotic power as to diſplace ſome 
of theſe, and depoſe others; and, on the contrary, in- 
ſtances have been known where theſe princes have de- 
poſed the king, and placed another on the throne. 

The king of Achen and theſe princes have often 
ſtruggled for ſovereign power; and if the former has 
been abſolute in ſome reipns, he has had a very limited 
authority in others. The king has the power of diſpo- 
ling of the crown during his life to ſuch of his children 
as he thinks proper, whether born of a wife or a concu- 
bine: but if the king does not diſpoſe of it in his life- 
time, there are ſometimes ſeveral competitors for it; 
and he who is moſt favoured by the orancayas, or vaſſal 
princes, uſually carries his point; and in theſe caſes 
the crown is clective. | 


* 


* 


| 


not coſt him any thing, even 
He has more fleſh, fowl, and all kinds of ' 


them to the palace. 


his houſe, and; on his death, remove his effects 
\ caſtle, 
and almoſt every day produces an inftance 
nocent man's ſuffering purely to gratify his unbo 


on, he is accuſed of mal-adminiſtration z 4nd, 
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The capital city of this kingdom is Achen 
in 93 deg. 30 min. eaſt long. and 5 deg. 30 mi 
latitude. It ſtands on a plain about five miles 
ſea, 1000 miles ſouth-ealt of Fort St. George. Ind; 
and about 450 miles north-weſt of the City of M _ 
The harbour, which is capable of containing an wort 
ber of the largeſt ies is commanded by a j 5k 
fortreſs, encompaſſed with a ditch, well forrifed a. 
cording to the Indian manner, and mounted with 1 
non. There are ſeven gates belonging to the cit oy 
ſides which there are other redoubts and fortificns - 
in the adjacent marſhes, 

In Achen are about 8000 houſes, which are built o 
poſts two feet above the ground, on account of the re . 
rains that ſometimes ſo overflow the city, that the iy 
bitants go from one houſe to another in boats. The 
floors and ſides are made of ſplit bamboos, and they 5 
covered with reeds, cocoa or palmetto leaves. They 
are chiefly divided by palliſadoes, except in two or three. 
particular ſtreets ſer apart for trade, and one that ;- 
particularly inhabited by the Chineſe. The Europeans 
live as near each other as they can, in a long ſtreet near 
the river. "They conſiſt of Engliſh, Dutch, Danes 
and Portugueſe, who, with the Guzurats and Chineſe, 
are the chief traders in the city. ; 

The king's elephants and magazines are kept in the 
outer courts of the palace; and at proper diſtances are 
ſeveral ſmall forts, well guarded, and ſtored with arti}. 
lery and fire-arms. But the king's greateſt ſtrength 
conſiſts in his elephants, which are very numerous, and 
fo trained, that they will ſtand unmoved at the firing of 
artillery. It is ſaid, that when they paſs the king's 
apartments, they will ſalute him by bending their necks, 
and raiſing their trunks, 


ſituateg 
n, north 
from the 


Ons 


The king has alſo a great number of horſes, all of | 


which, as well as the elephants, have rich and magni- 
ficent trappings. 

He is not at any expence in times of war; for, at lis 
command, all his ſubjects are obliged to march at their 
own expence, and carry with them proviſions for three 
months. If they are in the field longer than that time, 
he ſupplies them with rice for their ſupport. On their 
going out he furniſhes them with arms, a regiſter of 
which is kept, and they are obliged to reſtore them at 


their return. 


This monarch muſt be very rich, for he is at much 
leſs expence than any other prince in the Indies. In 
war he is only at the expence of arms, powder, lead, 
and rice, which is very trifling; and in p-ace It does 

Be the maintenance of his 
family. 
proviſions, paid him by his ſubjects, than are conſumed 
in his palace; and the ſurplus is ſold at the market for 
his benefit. 


quantity of rice every year. This he puts into his ma- 
gazines, and exports to places where there is a Icarctty 
of that article. 

He is not at any expence either for his own cloaths, of 
thoſe of his concubines; for, on a certain day in the 
year, all who have any office or place in the city, are 
obliged to makę him a preſent of one or more garments, 
according to the income of their places. If the king 
diſapproves of what is preſented, he returns it back; 


and the officer that gave it 1s ſure to be turned out of 


his place, unleſs he adjuſts the matter by compliment- 
ing him with a ſum of money. 

He is heir to all his ſubjects who die without male 
iſſue. If they have any daughters unmarried, he ſend 
He is alſo heir to all fore:gncrs 
that die within his territories; for when ſuch a —_ 
is known to be ill, the king's officers take poſſeſſion 0 

to the 
He has the eſtates of all thoſe put to death; 
of ſome in- 
unde 
itche 
to 


prevent 


avarice. If it is a wealthy perſon in office that is 


3 


| He divides hereditary eſtates among his 
ſubjects, whom he obliges to furniſh him with a certain 
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AI. ſt ds, he takes 
. i ir eſtates or goods, he take 
prevent 23 ö wives, 8 ſlaves, 
— "= lf their moveables lodged in the caſtle, be- 
2 33 know their ſentence. Such is the tyranny of 
| ic prince! 
hiya ts of Achen are proud, envious, and 
Rl «ons deſpiſe their neighbours, and yet pretend 
o have more humanity than the inhabitants of any other 
8 Some of them are good mechanics, eſpecially 
A oallies; and they are very dextrous in doing 
in building gallies; g 
all kinds of ſmith's work. They alſo work well in 
wood and copper; and ſome of them are {killed in mak- 
ing artillery. They live yery gra ing wr rang F 
| ing rice, to which ſome of the better fort add a 
2 of fiſn, and their uſual drink is water. 
They are very fond of tobacco, though they have but 
little of their own raiſing and, for want of pipes, they 
ſmoke in a bueno, which is the leaf of a tree rolled * | 
with a little 2 ws it = * nen at one mo 
w the ſmoke through the other, till it is nearly 
ee the lips. Theſe 25 are very curiouſly form- 
ed, and great quantities of them are ſold in the public 
arkets. >,” | | 
q As Mahometans, agreeable to the laws of the Koran, 
they are permitted to marry as many women as they 
leaſe ; but the firſt is entitled to the preference, and 
the children by her are eſteemed the lawful heirs. If 
any diſputes ariſe between the huſband and his wives, 
they may ſeparate, provided they mutually requelt it; 
but the ſolicitation of one only will not be ſufficient. 
The rites of marriage among the Sumatrans conſiſt 
Gmply in joining the hands of the parties, and pronoun - 
cing them man and wife, without much ceremony, ex- 
cept the entertainment given upon the occaſion. But 
little apparent courtſhip precedes the marriages; their 
manners do not admit of it, the young people of each 
ſex being carefully kept aſunder, and the girls being 
ſeldom truſted from under the wings of their mothers. 
The opportunities which the young people have of ſce- 
ing each other, are at the public feſtivals. On theſe 
e ae. the nr who are unmarried meet Es 
and dance and ſing in company. The men, when de- 
termined in their choice, 3 employ an old wo- 
man as their agent, by whom they make known their 
ſentiments, and ſend preſents to the female of their 
choice. The parents then interfere, and the prelimi- 
naries being ſettled, a feaſt takes place. The greater 
the concourſe at theſe feſtivals, the more is the credit 
of the hoſt, who is generally the father of the girl. 
| Mothers do not carry their children on the arm as our 
purſes do, but ſtraddling on the hip, and uſually ſup- 
ported by a cloth, which ties in a knor on the oppoſite 
ſhoulder. The children are nurſed but little, not con- 
fined by any ſwathing or bandages, and being ſuffered 
toroll about the floor, ſoon learn to walk and ſhift for 
— = 3 are uſed, they ſwing ſuſ- 
At their en, w 8 1 ju to the place of 
interment on a broad 8k 6 which is kept for a 44 
lie ſervice, and laſts many generations. It is Sn ni 
ibbed with 1; : ” ard 
4 th lime, either to 2 its decay, or keep 
A 225 is 8 us N body being * 
8 ute cloth. In forming the grave, after 
ce ie to a convenient depth, 1 W. a cavity in 
rad : at bottom, of ſufficient dimenſions to contain 
ka hi y, by which means the earth lies light upon it; 
8 s Cavity, after ſtrewing flowers in it, they ſtop 
bb two boards, faſtened angularly to each other ; ſo 
4 bo one is on the top of the corpſe, while the other 
tom of 1 on the open ſide, the edge reſting on the bot- 
wich as grave. The outer hole is then filled up 
ttuck in nA ve bits whice flags, or ſtreamers, are 
caring W OS - 7 weep 3 
and in ſome place f 
ie women, who attend the "vn m k N rn 
noiſe, not unlike the i maks 4 hideous 
f t appears from the acooum of W. Marſden, Eſq. 


ec 
cretary to oy and council of Fort Marlbro”, 
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that the people of Batta, in the Illand of Sumatra, eat 
human fleſh ; not as a gluttonous delicacy, like the 


New Zealanders, but as a mode of ſhewing their deteita- 


tion of crimes, and an horrid indication of revenge and 
inſult to their unfortunate enemies. The objects of 
this barbarous repalt are priſoners taken in war, and of- 
fenders convicted and condemned for capital crimes, 
The unhappy object, whether priſoner of war or male- 
factor, is tied to a ſtake : the people aſſembled throw 
their lances at him from a certain diſtance, and when 
mortally wounded, they run up to him as if in a tran- 
ſport of paſſion, cut pieces from the body with their 
knives, dip them in a diſh of ſalt and lemon juice, 
ſlightly broil them over a fire prepared for the purpoſe, 
and ſwallow the morſels with a degree of ſavage enthu- 
fiaſm. Inſtances have been known where, with barba- 
rity ſtill aggravated, they have torn the fleſh from the 
carcaſe with their mouths. It is, however, but juſtice 
to obſerve, that though there have been inſtances of 


their eating the bodies of their enemics (lain in battle, 


that horrid practice but rarely takes place. 


Their method of deſtroying tygers is extraordinary, , 


and worthy of notice. Torches, made of dried bam- 


- boos, are carried with a view to frighten away the ty- 


ers, which are alarmed at the appearance of fire ; and 
tor the ſame reaſon it is common to make a blaze with 
wood, in different parts round their villages. Theſe 
animals prove to the inhabitants, both in their journies, 
and even their domeſtic occupations, moſt fatal enemies. 
The number of people annually ſlain by theſe rapacious 
tyrants of the woods is almoſt incredible. Inſtances 
have been known of whole villages being depopulated 
by them; yet, from a ſuperſtitious n it is with 
difficulty che natives are prevailed on by a large reward, 
which the India Company offers, to uſe methods of de- 
flroying them, till they have ſuſtained ſome particular 


injury in their own family or kindred: Their traps, of 


which they can make variety, are very ingeniouſly con- 
trived. Sometimes they are in the nature of ſtring 


cages, with falling doors, into which the beaſt is enticed. 


by a goat or dog encloſed as a bait. Sometimes they 
manage that a large timber ſhall fall in a groove acroſs 
his back. Sometimes he is nooſed about the loins with 
ſtrong rattans. Sometimes he is led to aſcend a plank 
nearly balanced, which, turning when he is paſt the 
center, lets him fall upon ſharp ſtakes prepared below. 
The ſize and ſtrength of the ſpecies which infeſt this 
iſland are prodigious. They are ſaid to break with a 
= paw the leg of a horſe or a buffalo; 
and the largeſt prey they kill is, without difficulty, 
dragged by them into the woods, This they uſually 
perform the ſecond night, being ſuppoſed on the firſt to 
gratify themſelves with fucking the blood only, Time 
is, by this delay, afforded to prepare for their deſtruc- 
tion; and to the methods already enumerated, may be 
added that of placing a veſſel of water, ſtrongly im- 
pregnated with arſenic, near the carcaſe, which is faſ- 
tened to a tree, to prevent its being carried off. The 
tyger having ſatiated himſelf with the fleſh, is prompted 
to aſſuage his thirſt with the tempting liquor at hand, 
and periſhes in the indulgence. Their chief ſubſiſtence 
1s moſt probably the unfortunate monkies, with which 
the woods abound. They are deſcribed as alluring them 
to their fate by a faſcinating power ſimilar to what hag 
been ſuppoſed of the ſnake, the alligator, and the cro- 
codile. | 
In this iſland every old man and woman is a phyfi- 
cian, their rewards depending on their ſucceſs. The 
mode of practice is either by adminiſtering the juices of 
certain trees and herbs inwardly, or by applying ouc- 
wardly a poultice of leaves, chopped ſmall, upon the 
breaſt, or part affected, renewing it as ſoon as it be- 
comes dry. For internal pains they rub oil on a large 
leaf, of a ſtimulant quality, and heating it before the 
fire, clap it on the body of the patient as a bliſter, which 
produces very powerful effects. They never uſe bleeding, 
The ſmall-pox ſometimes viſits the iſland, and makes 
terrible ravages. It is looked upon as a plague, and 
4E | drives 
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drives from the country thouſands whom the infection 
ſpares. Their method of ſtopping its progreſs (for they 
do not attempt a cure) is by converting into an hoſpital, 
or receptacle for the reſt, that village where lie the great- 
eſt number of ſick, whither they ſend all who are at- 
tacked by the diſorder from the country round. The 
moſt effectual methods are purſued to prevent any per- 
ſon eſcaping from the village, which is burnt to the 
ground, as ſoon as the infection has ſpent itſelf, or de- 
voured all the victims thus offered to it. Inoculation 
ſeems to be an idea not thought of. The venereal 
diſeaſe, though common in the Malay country, is, in 
this iſland, almoſt unknown. A man returning to his 
village with the infection is ſnunned by the inhabitants 
as an unclean and interdicted perſon. The Malayans 
cure it with a decoction of a China root, called by them 
gadoong, which cauſes a ſalivation. 

Robberies and murders are more frequent here than 
in any other part of the Indies, notwithſtanding the laws 
are of the molt ſevere nature. All offenders are brought 
to a ſpeedy trial, and the puniſhment is inflicted im- 
mediately after their conviction. If the offence be of a 
trilling nature, the 1 for the firſt time, is 
the loſs only of a hand or foot, and the ſame for the ſe- 
cond ; but for the third, or if they rob to a conſiderable 
amount, they are impaled alive. When the hand or 
foot is to be cut off, the limb is laid on the edge of a 
broad hatchet, and the exccutioner (ſtrikes it with a large 
mallet till the amputation is perfected; and then they 
put the ſtump into a hollow bamboo ſtuffed with rags 
or moſs, to prevent the criminal from dying by the loſs 
of blood. After he has thus ſuffered, whether by the 
king's command, or the ſentence of the judge, all the 
ignominy of his crime is wiped off; and if any one up- 
braids him with it, he may kill him with impunity. 
Murder and adultery are puniſhed with death; and, in 
this caſe, the criminal has many executioners, he being 
placed amidſt a number of people, who ſtab him with 
their daggers: but female offenders are put to death by 
ſtrangling. The king is frequently a ſpectator of theſe 

uniſhments, and ſometimes acts himſelf as executioner: 
and though ſuch a ſpectacle mult, to a feeling mind, 
appear of the moſt horrid nature, yet ſo little does he 
ſeem to be affected by it, that inſtances have been known 
of his executing a criminal, and immediately going to 
entertain himſelf with cock-fighting, a diverſion more 
univerſally eſteemed than any other in the country, A 
gentleman, lately arrived from this part of the world, 
has favoured us with the following particulars relative 
to that amuſement. The cock-pit (if the expreſſion may 
be uſed) 13a ſpot on the level ground, on a ſtage erected 
and covered in. It is encloſed with a railing, which. 
keeps off the ſpectators, none but the handlers and 
heelers being admitted within ſide, A man who has a 
high opinion of, and regard for his cock, will not fight 
him under a certain number of dollars, which he places 
in order on the floor. His poorer adverſary is perhaps 
unable to depoſit one half: the ſtanders by make up 
the ſum, and receive their dividends in proportion, if 
ſucceſsful. - A father on his death-bed has been known 
to deſire his ſon to take the firſt opportunity of match- 
ing a cock fora ſum equal to his whole property, upon 
a blind conviction of its being invulnerable, Cocks of 
the ſame colour are never matched, but a grey againſt 
a pile, a yellow againlt a red, and the like, Great 
pains are taken in rearing and feeding, Contrary to 
Our laws, the owner is allowed to take up and handle 
his cock during the battle, to clear his eye of a feather, 
or his mouth of blood. The cocks are never trimined, 
but matched in full feather, The artificial ſpur uſed in 
Sumatra reſembles the blade of a ſcymetar in ſhape, 
and proves a more deſtructive weapon than the Euro- 

ean ſpur. It has no ſocket, but is tied to the leg, and 
in the poſition of it the nicety of the match is regulated. 
As in horſe-racing weight is proportioned to inches, ſo 
in cocking a bird of ſuperior weight and ſize is brought 
to an equality with his adverſary, by fixing the ſteel 
ſpur ſo many ſcalcs of the leg above the natural ſpur, 
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| and thus obliging him to fight with a degree of diſa 


vantage. It rarely happens that both coc 
combat. 

Having thus noticed the particulars relative tg th 
kingdom and city of Achen, we ſhall now point e 
the other places that are diſtinguiſhed in this ihand "3 
ginning wich thoſe on the weſtern coaſt, The firſt 05 
theſe is Bencoolen, a ſettlement belonging to the Eng 
liſh, but chiefly inhabited by people of other nations, 
This town is ſituated in 103 deg. eaſt longitude and a 
deg. 10 min. ſouth latitude. The adjacent countr 15 
mountainous and woody; and in ſome parts are e 
that frequently iſſue out fire. The air is very un- 
wholeſome, and the mountains are generally covered 
with thick clouds, that burſt in ſtorms of thunder, rain 
Sc. The ſoil is a fertile clay, and the chief produce 
is graſs; but near the ſea it is all a moraſs. The na. 
tives build their houſes on bamboo pillars as at Achen 
but the Engliſh build theirs with timber, not only fan 
their being in want of ſtone, but on account of earth. 
quakes, which very frequently happen in this part of 
the iſland. | 

There is a ſmall river on the north-weſt ſide of the 
town, by which the pepper is brought here from the in. 
land part of the country; but there is a great incon- 
venience in ſhipping it, on account of a dangerous bar 
at the mouth of the river. The road is alſo dangerqug 
for ſhips, as it has no other defence from the violence 
of the ſea during the ſouth-weſt monſoons, than a ſmall 
place named Rat Iſland, which, with the land of Point 
Sillabar, makes the haven. The town is about two 
miles in circumference, and is known at ſea by a very 
high ſlender mountain, called the Sugar-Loaf, which 
riſes in the country twenty-nine miles beyond the town, 

A few years after the Engliſh firſt ſettled on this 
iſland, which was about the year 1685, the Exſt-India 
Company built a fort, and called it Fort York. In 1690 
a contagious diſteraper raged with ſuch violence, that 
the governor and council all dicd in a very ſhort ſpace 
of time, which was attributed to the town being ſituated 


ks ſurviye the 


on ſo unwholeſome a ſpot as not to be borne by an Eu- 


ropean conſtitution. In conſequence of this calamity, 
the Engliſh, in 1719, began to build a new fort in 2 
more healthy part, and better adapted for regular fortifi- 
cations ; but they had no ſooner raiſed the walls of it, 
than the natives, who had a long time been at enmity 
with them, attacked the place, and ſet fire to the prin» 
cipal part of their buildings; on which the governor, 
with his ſmall garriſon, precipitately embarked for Ba. 
tavia, leaving behind them ſeveral chefts of money, and 
all the artillery, arms, ammunition, &c. The na- 
tives, however, finding themſelves greatly injured by 
the abſence of the Engliſh, and not having any method 
of diſpoſing of their pepper, in a ſhort time after invited 
them to return, and again take poſſeſſion of their new 
ſettlement, This invitation being accepted, the fort 
they had begun was ſoon completed, under the name of 
Marlborough Fort; and they have been in quiet poſſel- 
ſion of the place from that time to the preſent. 
Sillebar is an Engliſh ſettlement, ſituated about 15 
miles from Bencoolen, where they conſtantly keep 2 
detachment from Marlborough Fort. The town 15 70- 
lerably large, and before it is a convenient 1 
but it has not any building, or other matter, that de- 
mands particular attention. | ol 
They have alſo other ſettlements to the north-we 5 
the above, particularly at Cattoun, ſituated about * 
miles from Bencoolen ; Ippo, about 32 miles farcher 
the north; Bantall, which is upwards of 199 m be 
north of Bencoolen; and Mocho, ſituated a little tot 
ſouth of Indrapour. Ne 
The Dutch have likewiſe ſeveral good letticmen a 
this iſland, the moſt conſiderable of which is Pa — 
bang, or Pullambam, ſituated about 129 miles no a 
eaſt of Bencoolen. The chief article of trade hee 


pepper, of which the Dutch have prodigious quan- 
tities. 
The Dutch factories here are, e 
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i ted nearly oppoſite to Malacca, on the 
b 4 _ {1 1 meer of Fi own name. The chief 
a hy 


the company here are cloth and opium, 
articles for ich they receive gold duſt. f 
in rack is ſituated on the river Andraghina, but is an 
jnconliderable place, on account of the unwholeſome- 
6 - of "js Hesel about 60 miles ſouth of the equa- 

a 1 has a fine river, where large ſhips may come 

yy" * ride in ſafety; but it is the moſt inſignificant 
( * the Dutch have on this iſland. 
Pn ſituated nearly oppoſite to Padang, about 
00 miles north-welt of Indrapour. It is very P. 
* and plentifully ſupplied with moſt kinds o pro- 
viſions. The natives carry on a conſiderable trade in 
gold with the inhabitants of Manimcabo. The Dutch 
pad a factory here for ſome years, but were at length 
driven from it by the king of Achen. 

Ticow is ſituated about ſeven leagues from Daſſa- 
man, in 20 deg. ſouth lat. The inland part of the 
country is very high, but that next the ſea 1s low, co- 
vered with woods, and watered with ſeveral ſmall ri- 
vers, which render it marſhy. There are, however, 
many pleaſant meadows well ſtocked with buffalos and 
oxen, which are purchaſed at a very eaſy price. It 
likewiſe affords plenty of rice, poultry, and ſeveral 
ſorts of fruits, as durians, ananas, oranges, citrons, 
pomegranates, melons, mangos, cucumbers and po- 
tatoes. But its moſt valuable produce is pepper, with 
which it abounds, and is in quality efteemed ſuperior 
to that of any other place on the iſland ; for which rea- 
ſon thoſe parts are exceeding populous. The city is 
ſituated about two miles from the fea, oppoſite to a 
ſmall ifland. It is but a mean place, for the city and 
ſuburbs do not contain 800 houſes, which are chiefly 
built with reeds, and are neither ſtrong or convenient. 

Barros, one of the moſt conſiderable places on the 
weſt coaſt belonging to the king of Achen, is ſituated 
on a fine river near about the center between Ticow 
and Achen. The Dutch and Engliſh, as alſo the in- 
habitants of the coaſt, buy up the camphire here, in 
order to carry it to Surat, and the Streights of Sunda, 

Andrigi is a ſmall province, but is remarkable for 
producing. great quantities of pepper; and gold is 
cheaper here than in any other part of the iſland. 

Jambay alſo produces great quantities of pepper, 
2 is faid to be much ſuperior in quality to that of 

ndigri. | 

Pedir is a large territory ſituated . about 30 miles 
from Achen, and has the advantage of an excellent 
river. The ſoil is very. fertile, and the country pro- 
duces ſuch quantities of rice, that it is called the gra- 
nary of Achen. 

Paſſaman is a large place ſituated at the foot of a 
" high mountain, but is remarkable only for pro- 

ucing pepper. 

There are ſeveral iſlands belonging to that of Su- 
matra, among which is one called by the inhabitants 
Pulo Lanchakay, and by the natives of Achen, Pulo 
Lada, or Iſland of Pepper, from its producing ſuch a 
prodigious abundance of that article. 

Lingen Iſland is fituated about 60 miles north-eaſt 
of Jamby, and about the ſame diſtance to the ſouth- 
9 It is 50 miles in length and 10 in 
| the interior 
wafer next the ſea lies low, and is very fertile, It 
"rs ow Pepper and canes, and in ſome parts of it 

great numbers of porcupines. 


Banca Illand is large, being at leaſt 1 zo miles in 


ength, and about 20 in breadth. The natives, like 


na. Per 
oſt of the Malayans, are treacherous, and very in- 


hoſpitable to ſuch ſtrangers as unfortunately happen to 


dei pyrecked on the coaſt. At the mouth of the 
reights of Banca is Lucipara, a ſmall iſland, but ſo 


arren that it has but few ; . 
uces a {mall quantity 5 and only pro- 
cle are ſeveral other ſmall iſlands belonging to 


* ſome of which are uninhabited, Wy the reſt 


trifling as not to admit of deſcriptipn. 


Up, 


part of it is very mountainous, 
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SECTION VII. 
Tur MOLUCCAS, or SPICE ISLANDS. 


HESE iſlands are called Moluccas from the word 
Moloc, ſignifying head, and referring to their 
ſituation at the head or entrance of the Archipelago of 
St. Lazarus. They are denominated Spice Iſlands 
from their abounding in ſpices, particularly nutmegs 
and cloves, which grow in no other countries in the 
known world. They lie between 5 deg. north, and 
7 deg. ſouth lat. and from 121 to 130 deg. caſt long. 
The principal of theſe iſlands are the following, viz. 
Banda, Pulloway, Pulorin, Nera, Gumanpi, and Gu- 
liaien, all of which produce nutmegs, and are diſtin- 
guiſhed under the name of the Banda Iſlands. Ternate, 
Tidore or 'Tidor, Motir, Machian, Bachian, Amboy- 
na, Bouro, Ceram, Gilolo and Bouton, moſtly pro- 
duce cloves, &c. - I 
The ſpices of theſe iſlands were known to the Euro- 
peans long before the paſſage to the Eaſt Indies by the 
way of the Cape of Good Hope had been found out, 
being brought to the Mediterranean by the way of the 
Red Sea, or ſometimes through Perſia and Turkey. 


But the Portugueſe diſcovering the before- mentioned 


paſſage, and penetrating to thele iſlands in 1511, the 
emperor Charles V. claimed them as his own ; but the 
Portugueſe would not give them up : they were, how- 
ever, driven out by the Dutch, who are at preſent in 
poſſeſſion of them, and deſtroy great quantities of the 
ſpices annually, in order to keep up the price, and not 


glut the markets. 


The nutmeg reſembles a peach, and the clove a 
laurel-tree, only the leaves are ſmaller than cither : the 
fruit of the former is both nutmeg and mace, the nut- 
meg being the kernel, and the mace a kind of leaf that 
incloſes the nutmeg-ſhell, and the whole is contained 
in a large coat like that of a walnut: but the cloves 
appear in cluſters ; the bloſſom changes gradually from 
white to green, red and brown, which latter is the cha- 
racteriſtic of its ripeneſs ; but when it is dried in the 
ſun it receives a blackiſh hue. The clove is gathered 
from September to February, and the nutmeg in A- 
pril, Auguſt and December. The April crop is, how- 
ever, deemed the beſt; and the nutmegs, when ga- 
thered, are boiled in lime to prevent their being worm- 
eaten. 

The Banda Iſlands, or thoſe which produce the nut- 
megs, lie near each other. Banda, the principal of 
them, is about 20 miles long and 10 broad. Beſides 
the large foreſts of nutmeg and clove trees, which grow 
ſpontaneouſly, and require not the leaſt trouble, the 
ſoil is fertile in a variety of delicious fruits. The iſland 
is in the ſhape of a creſcent, and the concavity of it 
forms an excellent bay, near which ſtands the principal 
town, Several brooks which flow from a ſmall moun- 
tain water the whole country, and render it exceeding 
pleaſant. 

The natives are ſtrong in their perſons, diſagreeable 
in their features, malicious in their tempeis, and me- 
lancholy in their diſpoſitions, The Dutch fay, - 


They are ugly and ſtrong, 
And bear malice long. 


The Iſland of Banda is divided into three diſtricts : 
the religions are Mahometaniſm and Paganiſm. The 
natives have ſhips of ſome force, containing a few 
cannon in each, and uſe bucklers, back and breaſt- 
plates as defenſive, and carbines, darts, lances, ſcy- 
meters, &c, as offenſive weapons. The men are ve 
idle, and oblige the women not only to do all the do- 
meſtic drudgery, but to cultivate the land. They have 
three harveſts in the year, but make fruit a principal 


part of their diet, 


The Dutch have a fort at the weſtern part of the 
iſland, erected upon the top of a mountain, and aſ- 
cended to by 324 ſtone ſteps. Ar the feot of the 


mountain 
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mountain Rands a negro town, the principal factory of 


the Dutch being at Nera, which is well fortified, as 
are all the landing places in the iſland; and the whole 
are under the direction and ſuperinteadance of a go- 
vernor and council. : 

The imports into this and the other Banda iſlands 
2re, gold chains, gold coins, enamelled and damaſked 
ſword blades, ſilver cups gilt, guns, china ware; 
broad cloth, velvets, damaſks, flannels, rice, &c. The 
exports are ſpices and fruits. 

Nothing 5 be ſaid of the other Little Banda 
iNands, but what is included in the above general de- 
ſcription of Band1. 

Ternite is not above 24 miles in circumference ; 
but though inferior in ſi-e to ſome of the other Moluc- 
cas, it is deemed the principal both by the Dutch and 
natives, as the Nutch make it the head ſeat of their 
government, and the chief prince of theſe iſlands the 

lace of his reſidence. 

This iſland produces cloves in great abundance, ad- 
mirable almonds, delicious fruits, a few goats, and 
ſome poultry, but not rice or any other grain; for the 
exceſſive heat which is requiſite to ripen ſpices, and 
meliorate fruit, parches the earth ſo as to render it in- 
capable of bearing wheat, barley, or rice: for here 
the ſun is ſeen in all his ſplendor and power, and his 
influence is ſo greatly felt, that his rays penetrate thro' 
the pores of the earth, and warm the foil to a con- 
ſiderable depth beneath the ſurface : 


For like a giant ſtrong, or bridegroom gay, 

The ſun ſprings dancing thro' the gates of day; 
He ſhakes his dewy locks, and hurls his beams 
O'er the proud hills, and warms the eaſtern ſtreams : 
His fiery courſers bound above the main, 

And whirl the car along th' ethereal plain; 

The fiery coutſers and the car diſplay 

A ſtream ct glory, and a flood of day. 


The natives have a ſubſtitute for bread, which makes 
the moſt wholeſome and exquiſite cakes in the univerſe, 
that is, the pith of a tree called Sago, whoſe ſalubrious 
qualities are well known in Europe. This excellent 
tree is not only of utility with reſpect to its medicinal 
virtues, and for yielding them bread, but it affords 
them likewiſe drink, cloathing and ſhelter ; for by in- 
ciſion, a liquor is drawn from it that exceeds moſt wines; 
the leaves being a kind of cotton, the ſmaller are con- 
verted into garments, and the larger uſed to thatch their 
houſes. This bread contributes to the longevity of the 
natives, moſt of whom live to an hundred years of age. 

All the Moluccas are ſubject to a king, who receives 
tribute from every one of the iſlands. The natives 
ſtruggled againſt the encroachments of foreigners many 
years, but were totally ſubdued by the Durck in 1680 ; 
and the latter have at preſent ſo many forts, and ſuch 
ſtrong garriſons, that the former do not entertain the 
leaſt idea of driving them from their country. 

The houſes in general are built of cane; ſome few 
of the better ſort, indeed, have wooden houſes. With 
reſpect to their furniture, a mat ſerves them inſtead of 
a bed, chair and table ; for they lie on it, eat and drink 
on it, and fir on it. This, and a pot to dreſs their 
victuals, a hatchet to cut their wood, and a calibaſh to 
hold their water, make the whole catalogue of their 
houſhold utenſils : their windows are not glazed, nor 
are their doors ſecured by lacks. They wear ſilk or 
eallico, and all perſons make their own garments, the 
king and grandees excepted. Their fuel is odoriferous 
woods, and even their ſmiths uſe nothing in their forges 
but almond ſhells. The king reſides at Malaya, a 
little town fortified with a , wall; but the ſuburbs, 
in which the Dutch factory have a fine garden, is pretty 
large, and well inhabited by blacks. The palace is 
but a trivial building, but the gardens belonging to it 
are very pleaſant, and contain an aviary filled with a 
great variety of beautiful birds, whoſe harmonious notes 
are delightful to the ear. 

The waters in this iſland are remarkably clear, and 
the fiſh very delicious, | ow 


Ternate produces parrots, which ar 
ſpeak mo:e diſtinctly 4 thoſe of the Wat » 
the moſt remarkable of the feathered race 
is the bird of paradiſe, which is juſtly dee 
beautiful bird in the univerſe. The head is lik h 
a ſwallow, but the bill conſiderably longer ; * at of 
is ſmall, bur the plumage diſplays ſuch 3 
lours, as are inconceivably pleaſing to behold Hay 

There is a volcano in this iſland, which cafts 
ſulphurous fire three months in the year, and "Toda a 
| does great miſchief, We have the following recen imes 

count of its dreadful devaſtations in a letter fro - 
| * > po bh dated Oct. 18, 1776. 1 

« On the 4th of June 1 there were 

100 ſhocks of EA elt here, e ee 
were ſo violent that they ſeemed to threaten the de 
ſtruction of the whole iſland. About the 20th of 7 
guft they were felt again, and the burning mountain, 
after a dreadful exploſion, threw out hot ſtones ein 
ders, and lava in abundance; and on the 5th of No- 
vember the earth was never till for three hours; the 
mountain ſeemed all on fire, and the moſt dreadful 
ſtorm of thunder and lightning fell in every part of the 
iſland, which threw the inhabitants into ſuch a conſter. 
nation, that they ran from one part to another for ſhel. 
ter, but none was to be found: the ſea was ſo dread- 
fully boiſterous that deſtruction was there inevitable 
and on the land the earth opened and trembled under 
| them, as if the whole iſland was going to be annihitated; 
but by the providence of the Almighty a calm was re- 
ſtored, and the inhabitants had time to ſee what da- 
mage had been done, when it appeared that the Dutch 
ſettlement had ſuffered bur little; but it will be ſome 
years before the iſlanders recover their loſs, The king 
has made a report, that a large track of land on the 
north ſide of the iſland, in the diſtrict of Xulla Ta- 
cory, has been ſwallowed up, by which 16 plantations 
have been totally deſtroyed, and 141 perſons either 
burnt, or drowned in the ſea, where many of them took 
refuge in their boats, This report has been confirmed 
by about 3o of the unfortunate inhabitants, who are ren- 
dered dreadful objects by wounds and burns in this 
ſhocking event. On the 5th and 6th of November the 
earthquakes, and effuſions of fire, ſtone and ſulphur- 
ous ſmoak from the mountains began as bad as ever, 
but no lives were loſt. The horrors of this night are 
| not to be deſcribed, for the thunder, lightning, and 
moſt ſhocking earthquakes continued without inter- 
| ruption for 12 hours, with the moſt terrible violence: 
from this dreadful night there were no more earth. 
quakes till July 1, 1776, when they were again felt for 
two hours, but not violent.“ 

The iflands of Tidor, Motir, Machian and Ba. 
chian are remarkable only for producing nutmegs and 
cloves. 

Amboyna, which is better than 70 miles to the north- 
ward of Banda, is about 72 miles in circumference, 
and lies in 3 deg. 8 min. ſouth lat. and 127 deg. 19 
min. eaſt long. It contains at preſent above 50 Pro- 
teſtant churches, and many of the natives, who have 
been ſent over to Holland for education, officiate 1 
| clergymen and miſſionaries, by which means proſelytes 
are exceeding numerous. The ſoil is very fertile, * 
ducing in abundance nutmegs, cloves, oranges, le- 
mons, citrons, potatoes, millet, tobacco, ſugar, Bey 
| boos, &c. but the air is unwholeſome : there is à 95 
bay, which penetrates very far into the land, an y 
that means Gena a commodious harbour. The 3 
extract a ſpirituous liquor, and a kind of oil from Br : 
| cloves, which are both gaps in paralytic _ b- 

men wear only a piece of cloth about their War” 
are mighty proud of having large whiſkers. 2 = 
chaſe their wives, but, in caſe of barrenneſs, divo F 
| them, The women are both of a looſe and of . mY ” 
cious diſpoſition. On account of the earthquares 5 
houſes are all built very low. The ſtrong and im 1 
tant fortreſs called Fort Victory, is the ſtaple 0 
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ASTA.] . . 
tended by four bulwarks, a broad ditch, and a garriſon 
en : 


| he 
of ar 24 4 but, in 1623, the latter maſſacred 
as W 


the dominion of the Spice 
the former, r to the Engliſh by the 
Iſlands, worms Tor" In putting the Engliſh and ſome 
aye Ru they uſed the moſt horrid cruelties, 
5 5 confeſſions concerning a pretended 
* hich they accuſed them of having formed: and, 

* Y of King James I. and King Charles I. no 
en was obtained for the villainous barvarity. 
ſatista Cromwell was not, however, ſo eaſy about the 
oy for he frightened the Dutch into the payment 
gre -ool. as ſome kind of retribution. There are 
4 oY opulous villages in the iſland, in the churches 
_— 7 of which religious ſervice is performed both 
in as Boden and Malayan tongues. It contains like- 
wiſe many mountains, with ſprings of excellent water. 

Bouro, in 2 deg. 30 Min. ſouth lat. and 125 deg. 30 
min. eaſt long. is about 75 miles in length, and 3o 1n 
breadth, The Dutch have a ſtrong fort here; though 
che iſland is perfectly ſecure from the ſingularity of its 
coaſt, which riſes in a high ridge, and encompaſſes the 
whole as with a wall. It contains ſome prodigious high 
mountains, but is, nevertheleſs, very fertile, producing 
cloves, nutmegs, cocoa- trees, bananas, plany, green 
ebony, beans, peas, potatoes, tobacco, Indian wheat, 
lime-trees, herbs, flowers, &c. Among the beaſts are 
the civit-cat, and a ſingular kind of roe-buck, whoſe 
Acſh is very delicate. The natives are black, and go 
entirely naked till they are twelve years of age, at which 
period they tie a piece of cloth round their waiſts, and 
never wear any other garment. They are Mahometans 
and Pagans, but, upon the whole, have very little ſenſe 
of religion, When a relation dies, they appear very 
fad till the corpſe is in the ground, and then they ſeem 
merry to an exceſs ; but do not forget to make a kind 
of ſepulchre of ſtone and clay, to cover the grave of the 
defunt, The next day after the women are delivered 
of children'in this iſland, they go about their ordinary 
work, while the men indulge themſelves in bed, and 
pretend to be vaſtly ill. ee. of a cradle, they put 
their infants in a kind of net-work hammock, which 
they hang upon a peg whenever they are too buſy to 
dandle it in their arms. 

Ceram is in 2 deg. 30 min. ſouth lat. and in 127 deg. 
eaſt long. and produces cloves and nutmegs, but is 
woody and mountainous. The Dutch factory, called 
Ambay, is defended by a ſtrong fort and good garriſon. 
The inhabitants, who are Pagans and eee 
own the king of Ternate as their ſovereign, though they 
have a prince of their own who dwells at Cambello. 

Gilolo extends from 1 deg. ſouth, to 2 deg. north 
latitude; and from 125 to 128 deg. eaſt longitude ; 
and is 190 miles long, and 110 broad. The air is un- 
healthy, and the ſoil produces rice and ſago, but no 
ſpices. The inhabitants are ſtrong and tall, but bar- 
333 and cruel, and have an independent ſovereign 
pf their own, | 

Bouton lies between 4 and 5 deg. ſouth lat. and in 
121 deg. 30 min. eaſt longitude. It is 7 5 miles in 
length, and 30 in breadth. It has a good harbour, and 
contains a large town with tolerable houſes, built in the 
manner of thoſe of Mindano. This town is encloſed 
by a ſtone wall, and ſurrounded by groves of cocoa- 


trees, The natives are governed by a prince of their 


own, ſpeak the Maylayan language, and - prof 
ahometan religion.” F R 


SECTION IX. 


| Lands apjorninc To Java, WtTH THE ISLAND OF 
Ti MONR 


EVERAL iflands border 


Sg the European veſſels, in their voyages to 
meet with refreſhments at a much eafier rate 


an at Batavia, The Dutch have forts in moſt of 
No. . | . 1 ; 


on the coaſt of Java, 
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Engliſh had formerly factories here 


theſe iſlands, and the inhabitants are ſubje& to their 
government. 

Oppoſite the eaſtermoſt point of Java is the Iſland of 
Mandura, the moſt valuable produce of which, for fo- 
reign markets, are deer ſkins. Its principal town is 
Araba, ſituated near a deep bay, about eight leagues 
from the weſternmoſt land of Java. The ſoil of this 
iſland is very fertile, and produces ſeveral ſorts of grain, 
particularly rice; alſo various kinds of the moſt deli- 
cious fruits. The chief animals are buffalos, horſcs, 
ſheep, and oxen, the latter of which are remarkably 
large, and the fleſh little inferior to thoſe of Europe. 
The buildings of the inhabitants, and their maxims and 
cuſtoms, are much the ſame as in other Indian nations; 
but they are divided in their religion, ſome of them be- 
ing Mahometans, and others Pagans. The men are in 
general very robuſt and courageous, for which reaſon 
they are called upon by the Dutch, when occaſion re- 
quires, to recruit their forces at Batavia, or ſuch other 
of their ſettlements, where there is any deficiency in 
the fixed number of their troops. 1 

Bally, an iſland, by ſome called Leſſer Java, is 
ſituated to the eaſt of Java, from which it is divided on 
the weſt by the Straits of Bally. It is ſmall, but pro- 
duces a great plenty of all kinds of proviſions; and the 
natives are very ſtrong and bold. The ſtraits are nar- 
row and dangerous; and it is with great difficulty that 


a paſſage can be made from Mandura to this iſland, ow- 


ing to the violence of the winds, that blow from the 
ſouth once in 24 hours. 

To the eaſt of Bally is the Iſland of Lambock, which 
is alſo very ſmall, but produces every neceſſary article 
for the enjoyment of the inhabitants, though not any 
particular one for foreign markets. 

Near Lambock are the Straits of Allaſs, ſo called 
from a town of that name on the ſhore, oppoſite to 
which lies the Iſland of Combava. This is a much 
larger iſland than either of the former two, notwith- 
ſtanding which it does not produce any particular article 
for exportation. 

There are two ſmall iſlands to the eaſt of Combaya 
called Sappi, but they are not of any account in com- 
merce. Adjoining to theſe is the Iſland of Flores, 
which is tolerably large, being 150 miles in length, 
and upwards of 50 in breadth. At the weſt end of this 
iſland is a town called Larrentoucka, the. inhabitants of 
which are diſtinguiſhed for / the infamous practice of 


poiſoning ſtrangers. 


At a ſmall diſtance from Flores is the Iſland of Solor, 
where the Dutch have a factory; and to the eaſt of this 
lie the Iſlands of Leolana, Panterra, and Miſomby, all 
of which are only remarkable for producing a ſmall 
quantity of ſandal wood, and ſome caſſia-lignea. 

Timor lies about 50 miles from the three laſt men- 
tioned. It extends almoſt north-eaſt and ſouth-weſt, 
and is ſituated betwixt 124 and 128 deg. of eaſt long. 
and the middle of it is in ꝙ deg. of ſouth latitude. It 
is upwards of 200 miles in length, and more than 50 
in breadth, and is divided into ſeveral principalities or 
kingdoms. It has not any navigable rivers or harbours, 
but there are ſeveral bays, where ſhips may ride, at ſome 
ſeaſons of the year, with the greateſt ſafety, as the ſhore 
is good, and free either from rocks or ſhoals. The 
Dutch and Portugueſe have both factories on this iſland, 
but the latter is the moſt conſiderable, 

This iſland is very fertile, and produces a variety of 
valuable articles, particularly cocoa-nuts, which grow 
here in great abtindance. There are alſo ſeveral ſorts 
of trees that make excellent timber for ſhip building; 
and in ſome parts of the iſland are ſandal wood and cot- 
ton-trees. They have likewiſe many kinds of fruit, as 


| pine-apples, mangos, jakas, plantains, pomegtanates, 


oranges, lemons, limes, and wild tamarinds. 

The animals here are oxen, horſes, goats, ſheep, 
buffalos, wild boars, and different kinds of monkies. 
There are alſo great numbers of lizards, ſcorpions, ard 


ſerpents of various ſorts, ſome of which are exceeding 
large, and much dreaded by the natives. 
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|. They have alſo different ſorts of poultry, among 


which are ducks and geeſe; and the eas and rivers 
produce great plenty of fiſh. 18 

The natives are of a low ſtature, and very ſwarthy in 
complexion ; but they are ſtrait, and their limbs rather 
delicately conſtructed. Their drels conſiſts only ot. a 
ſmall piece of cloth tied round the waiſt, and on their 
heads they wear a cap or bonnet made of paimetto 
leaves. The better ſoit decorate their heads with a kind 
of coronet made of thin plates of ſilver or gold, ſcol- 
loped or indented on the edges, and the inſide of ir 1 
curiouſly ornamented with feathers of various colours. 

Hunting and fiſhing are their uſual employments, in 
the former of which they are very expert. Their wea- 
pons are ſwords, darts, and lances, and with theſe they 
go into the woods in purſuit of buffalos, which they 
run down, and then kill them with their darts. 

Land is of little value here; for the natives, in gene- 
ral, are too indolent to be at the trouble of cultivating 
it; but thoſe who do are rewarded by the land becom- 
ing their own property. 3 

They know little of arts or ſciences, and are very 

oor mechanics, their principal ingenuity conſiſting 
only in building, the implements and materials for 
which they, receive from the Chineſe, who alto bring 
them rice, tea, iron, porcelain, and raw and wrought 
ſilk; in exchange for which they take bees-wax and 
ſandal-wood. 

The Malayan, and a corruption of the Portugueſe, 
are the moſt general languages uſed by the inhabitants 
of this iſland ; but the natives have a language of their 
own, It is ſaid, thoſe who are independent of the 
Dutch and Portugueſe, have a peculiar enmity to Eu- 
ropean ſtrangers, and that when any land on the coalt, 
if they have an opportunity, they will not heſitate to 
murder them. 

The fort belonging to the Dutch here is called Con- 
cordia, ſituated on a rock near the ſea, between two a 
three miles from the ſouth-eaſt point of the iſland. II 
is a plain building, and poorly fortified ; but the na- 
tives are ſo well alfected to them, that they are not un- 
der any apprehenſion of danger. 

The Portugueſe have a ſettlement on this iſland 
which is called Laphao, and ſituated by the ſea fide, 
about three leagues to the eaſt of th? Dutch fort. It is 
a very {mall place, containing only a few mean houſes, 
and a church made of boards, covered with palmetto 

leaves. There is, indeed, a kind of platform here, on 
which are ſix iron guns; but the whole are ſo much 
decayed, as to be rendered almoſt uſeleſs. The. people 
in general ipeak the Portugueſe language; and the na- 
tives have been ſo intermixed, with the Portugueſe by 
marriages, that it is difficult to know one from the 
other. They are very fond of being called Portugueſe, 
and moſt of them profeſs the Roman Catholic religion: 
but in other parts of the iſland they are either Maho- 
metans or Pagans. Some trade is carried on at this 
place by the Chineſe, Who come here annually with 
theip junks, and take the commodities of this. country 
in exchange far thoſe of their own, But the place 
where the greatelt trade is carried on is. Porto Nova, 
ſituated at the eaſt end of the iſland, and, where the 
Portugueſe governor uſually reſides. This town, with 
that of Concordia, belonging to. the. Nutch, were ſome 
years ago attacked by a, pirate, who plundered, and then 
deſtroyed ſeveral of the buildings. | 

Among theſe iſlands is an important one called Savu, 
ſituated in 10 deg. 35 min ſouth lat. and 237 deg. 30 
min. weſt long. Captain Cook, who touched at it in 
his voyage in the Endeavour, in 1770, obſerves, that 
it had before been very little known, or very imperfect- 
ly. deſcribed, The following account, therefore, as 
taken from the journal of that celebrated navigator, ta 
which we are happy in refering on every poſſible occa- 
ſion, We Pr eſume will be acceptable to our readers; 

At the time the Endeavour lay there it was near the end 


of, the dry ſeaſon, when it had not rained for almoſt 
ſeven months, nor was there a running ſtream of freſh 
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water to be ſeen, and the natives were ſupplied oni , 
ſinall ſprings, ſituated at a diſtance up the ce J 
The rains in this country ceaſe in March or A , 
fall again in November; and thele rains 8 $ Sag 
dance of indigo, millet, and maize, which oy "4; 
neath the nobleſt trees in the univerſe. . 
Beſides theſe articles, the iſland produces tobace 
catton, betel, tamarinds, limes, oranges, ad 
Guinea corn, rice, callevances, and water le ogy 5 
trifling 1 of cinnamon was ſeen, and ſome Euro- 
pean herbs, ſuch as garlic, fennel, celery, and mar 
ram. Beſides which, there are fruits of Various 7124 
and particularly the blimbi, which has a ſharp taſt. 
and is ſaid to be a fine pickle, but it is not eaten 2h 

Several buffalos were ſeen on this iſland, which wer, 
almoſt as large as an ox; and from a par of nerds 
horns of this animal which Mr. Banks ſaw, it was con- 
jectured that ſome of them were much larger; yet the 
did not weigh more than half as much as an ox of Fig 
lame apparent ſize, having loſt the greater part of their 
fleſh through the late dry weather: the meat, howeyer 
was juicy, and of a delicate flavour. The hors of 
theſe animals bend backwards: they have no dewlape 
nor ſcarce any hair on their ſkins, and their ears are re. 
markably large. The other tame animals on the iſland 
are dogs, cats, pigeons, fowls, hogs, goats, ſheep, 
aſſes, and horſes. 

Few of the horſes are above twelve hands high, yet 
they are full of mettle, and pace naturally in an expedi- 
tious manner; the natives ride them with a halter only, 
The ſheep are not unlike a goat, and are therefore called 
cabritos. The ſea- coaſt furniſhes the inhabitants with 
turtle, but not in any great abundance, 

The natives of the iſland of Savu are rather below 
the middle ſtature : their bair is black and ſtrait; and 
perſons of all ranks, 'as well thofe that are expoſed to 
the weather, as thoſe that are not, have one general 
complexion, which 1s dark brown, The men are well 
formed and ſprightly, and their features differ much 
from each other. The women, on the contrary, have 
all one ſet of features, and are very ſhort and broad 
built. | 

The men have ſilver pincers hanging by ſtrings 
round their necks, with which they pluck out the hair 
of their beards : and both men and women root out the 
hair that grows under the arms. 

The dreſs of the men conſiſts of two pieces of cotton 
cloth, one of which is bound round the middle, and 
the lower edge of it being drawn pretty tight between 
the legs, the upper edge is left looſe, ſo as to forr i 
kind of pocket, in. which they carry their knives and 
other things : the other piece being paſſed under the 
former, on the back of the wearer, the ends of it arc 
carried over the ſhoulders, and tucked into the pocket 
before. The women draw the upper edge of the piece 
round the waiſt tight, while the lower edge, diopp!ng 
to the knees, makes a kind of a petticoat : the other 
piece of cloth is faſtened acroſs the breaſt, and under ic 
arms. This cloth, which is manufactured by the na, 
tives, is dyed blue while in the yarn; and, as it 15 0 
various ſhades, its look, when it comes to be worn,“ 
very. beautiful, | . 

The ornaments of the natives of Savu are very num 
rous, and conſiſt of rings, beads worn round the = 
and on the wriſts, and chains of plaited gold wire, I 5 5 
wiſe hung round the neck. Theſe things are worn . 
both ſexes; but the women have alſo girdles of . 
round their waiſts, which help to keep up the pet: 
coat. 

The houſes on the land of Savu are 0 


„ rank of 
lengths, from 20 feet to 400, according to che ran 


. . vc 
the inhabitant, and are fixed on poſts about four or | # 


7 ] 

: , VICE 
feet from the ground. The houles are generally pe 
into three rooms of equal ſize, the center ene 
ſet apart for the uſe of the women; and ſomet 


1d- + 
ſmaller rooms are encloſed from the ſides of the bu f 
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ing, the whole of which is thatched with cle 1 3 
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| hich the | 

ves eat of all the tame animals which 

056 ee but they prefer the hog to all * 543 | 
3 the fleſh of hogs they admire that of the hor ©, 
— ſucceeds the buffalo, and hen the 8 
: 1 they like the fleſh of cats and dogs uch better than 
TE of goats or ſheep. They ſeldom e 
; The fan-palm 1s the moſt remarkable, N + 
ful tree that grows ON the iſland, its uſes bing equally 


Soon after the buds put 


at and various. ; 
2 cut them, and tying under them little baſkets 


the leaves of the tree, a liquor drops into 
b has the taſte of a light wine, and is the 
ee liquor of all the inhabitants. The leaves of | 


as 
— . —— 2 — 


rth, the |] 


ire applied to the various uſes of making to- 
ebe e cups, baſkets, and the thatch- [| 
4g The fruit is nearly of the ſize of a full- | 
ing of houſes. . | wad 1 
rown turnip; but the natives are not fond o it. 

The iſland conſiſts of five diviſions, each of which 
has a rajah, or chief governor, of its own. Theſe divi- 
lions are called Timo, Maſſara, Regeeua, Laai, and 
Seba. It was on this laſt diviſion that our Englhſh ad- 
venturers went on ſhore, the raja of which was between 
thirty and forty years of age, and remarkable for his 
corpulency. He governs his people with the moſt ab- 
ſolute authority, but takes on him very little of the pa- 

e or pomp of royalty. | | 
* 3 are 10 — in the uſe of their lances, 
that they will throw them with ſuch force and exactneſs, | 
as to pierce a man through the heart at the diſtance of 
ſixty or ſeventy yards. | ; 

The inhabitants of Savu are divided into five ranks, 
the rajas, the land-owners, manufacturers, labourers, 
and flaves. The land-owners are reſpected in propor- 
tion to the extent of their lands, and the number of their 
{laves, which laſt are bought and Told with the eſtates to 
which they belong; but when a ſlave is bought ſepa- 
rately, a fat hog is the price of the purchaſe. Though 
a man may ſell his ſlave in this manner, or convey him 
with his lands, vet his power over him extends no far- 
ther; for he muſt not even ſtrike him without the raja's 

ermiſſion. | 
: The natives in general are robuſt and healthy, and 
have the appearance of being long-lived. The ſmall-pox 
has found its way to this iſland, and is as much dreaded 
as the peſtilence, When this diſorder attacks any per- 

lon,.. he is carried to ſome ſpot at a great diftance from 
any houſe, where his food is conveyed to him by means 
of a long ſtick, for no one will venture very near the 
5 0 who is thus left to take his chance of life or 

cath. | : 

The Illand of Savu having been viſited by the Portu- 
gueſe almoſt at their firſt failing into this part of the 
world, they eſtabliſhed a ſettlement upon it ; but in a 
little time they were fucceeded by the Dutch, who, tho? 
they did not formally poſſeſs themſelves of the iſland, 
lent a number of trading veſſels to eftabliſh a treaty of 
commerce with the natives. The principal object of 
this treaty is, that the rajas ſhould furniſh the Dutch, 
for the conſumption of their ſpice iſlands, with rice, 
maize, &c. annually, and they are to return the value 
in arrack, cutlery wares, linen, and ſilk. In this 
agreement the rajas ſtipulated. that a Dutch reſident 
ſhould be conſtantly on the iſland, to obſerve that their 
part of the contract was fulfilled: | 
Onde every two months the reſident is attended by 
flty laves on horſe-back, and in this ſtate viſits' each 
4 the rajas. He conſtantly takes with him a quantity 
ol arrack,. by which he makes advantageous bargains 
wth ahe. rajas: He had (ſays Captain Cook) been on 
2 5 Iſland ten years, during all which time he had not 

Thite. perſon, except thoſe who came annually in 
oy Durch ftp to carry off the rice. He was married 
and heh woman, a native of the Iſland of Timor, 
wot 1 33 3 Wn or RON of 

| 10 1 ge he ſpeaks better than any other. 
1 oy 1 5 0 he ſits on thè ground, and chews betel, 
Md has ſo perſectly adopted their ni 8 18 
: am ablulute e ies Pte b t elr manners, that he is 
oy except in dreſs and corhplexion; 


do not yield ſo fine a flavour as tho 
, expoſed to the ſun, 5 
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The morality of theſe people is of the pureſt kind. 
A robbery is ſcarce ever committed, and a murder is 
never perpetrated, When any diſputes ariſe between 
the natives, they inſtantly ſubmit the point in debate 
to the deciſion of the Raja, and reſt perfectly ſatisfied 
with his determination. No man is permitted to marry 
more than one wife; yet à violation of the marriage- 
bed, or even the crime of ſimple fornication, is almoſt 
wholly unknown among them. 


SECTLION-Y. 
ISLAND of CEYLON: 


HIS iſland (which was well known to the anci- 


ents, and 1s deſcribed by Ptolemy under the 
name of Taprobane) lies between 5 deg. 30 min. and 
10 deg. 16 min. north lat. and between 79 deg. 40 
min. and 82 deg. 45 min. eaſt, at the diſtance of near 
190 miles from Cape Comorin, on the continent of 
India. It is above 300 miles in length, about 140 in 


breadth, and goo in circumference. The Dutch call 


their fort at Jaffnapatan, Ham's-Heel, from fancying 
that the iſland in form reſembles a Wheſtphalia ham. 
Ceylon 1s one of the moſt pleaſant and fertile iNands 
in all the Indies, and the air is much more temperate 
than could be expected from its vicinity to the Line. 
The mountainous parts are woody, but the plains are 
exceeding fertile; ſprings, meandring ſtreams, and ri- 
vers water the whole, but the latter in general are fo 
rocky as not to be navigable, The principal river 
riſes in Adam's Peak:, it is called Mavillagouga, 
waſhes the city of Candy, and-difembogues itſelf into 
the ocean at Trincomale. . The variation of the ſea- 


| ſons, and the winds which occaſion the monſoons, are 


much the ſame on this coaſt as on the. coaſt of India. 
The northern corner of this iſland is the moſt unfertile 
on account of its deficiency with reſpect to rivers, ri- 
vulets, ſprings, &c. and not enjoying any refreſhing 
ſhowers : but the other parts are amazingly fertile, be- 
ing plentifully ſupplied with water, and enjoying pe- 
riodical rains, which always procced from the ſouth- 
ward, but are prevented from reaching the northern 
diſtrict by a chain of very high mountains. 

Ceylon produces all the fruits that are known in In- 


dia, either on the continent or in the iſlands : hence it 
is called the Garden of the Eaft, and Paradiſe of the: 


Indies; grapes in particular are found in perfection 
during nine months in the year. It alſo produces 
plenty of ginger, pepper, ſugar, mulberries, palms, 
cardamum, calacaſs, cotton, and areka trees; figs, 


originally planted by the Portugueſe, long pepper, 


melons, various ſorts of mangos, onions, garlick, and 


other European roots; but above all; cinnamon. 

The cinnamon trees. peculiar to Ceylon are the beſt 
of any known. In a very dry ſoil they are fit to be 
{tripped of their bark in two or three years: if the ſoil 
is a moiſt white ſand, five years are required; but in 


- a wet earth they are eight or nine years before they be- 


come ripe. Thoſe that happen to you in the ſhade 
e that are entirely 


This ſpice is of immenſe value to the Dutch, being 
univerſally admired for the fragrancy of its ſcent and 


delicacy of its taſte; and the oil which they extract 
from it is an important article of commerce, 25 


The fruit of the cinnamon: tree is about the ſize of 
a large hazle nut, reſembles an acorn, and when boiled 
to a liquid ſerves the domeſtic purpoſe of burning in 
lamps inltead of oil; as alſo the medicinal purpoſe of 
curing aches, pains, ſores, &c. for which it is in great 


repute, | ; thy , | 

A A gentleman, long reſident in Ceylon in an exalted 
ſtation, ſays, that the cinnamon plant appears to thrive 
better when ſelf-ſown, than when propagated by cul- 


ture. To this the crows greatly conduce ; for bein 
fond of eating the red and quick taſted fruit of the 
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cinnamon tree, they ſwallow along with the fruit the 
kernels, and ſcatter them thus indigeſted every where 
with their dung, by which the ſoil is at the ſame time 
manured, and the ſeed ſhortly after ſtriking root ſprings 
up out of the earth. On this account no one dares to 
Mot, or otherwiſe kill a crow, under a ſevere penalty 

The ſame author relates the following extraordinary 
cu cu vſtance to ſhew the medicinal virtues of the pine- 
apple, which is likewiſe to be found in Ceylon. An 
European that lay ill in this iſland cried out day and 
night for ſomebody to bring him a pine- apple. It was, 
however, denied him by the phyſician. In a few days 
he di-d, and being opened, a worm of a large ſize was 
found in his ſtomach, which it had already begun to 
eat into. The people who attended the ſick man, re. 
membering what he had longed for, by way of expe- 
riment dropped ſome pine-apple juice on the worm, 
which died in an inſtant. 

The betel (ſo much chewed in Aſia) grows om a ſmall 
ſhrub, the leaves reſemble thoſe of ivy, and are natu- 
rally of a green colour, but the natives whiten them 
by artificial means without impairing their virtues ; 
the flavour is exceedingly pleaſant, and the ſcent aro- 
matic, 

In p:eparing the quid, or rather pill, for chewing, 
they take a piece of chalky earth, or a kind of lime, 
about as big as a pea, which they mix with a fourth 
part of the areka nut, wrap the whole in three betel 
leaves, and chew it when they think proper. The 
arcka-trce is ſtrait, has no branches, but bears the 
fruit among a few leaves at the top. Till a perſon is 
accuſtomed to this chewing, it occakons a dizzineſs 
and ſtupefaction like tobacco; but when grown fami- 
liar is much more agreeable; 

The mangos here reſemble nectarines, and are, when 
ripe, either red, white, or green: they are from the 
ſize of an egg to that of a very large pear, are delici- 
ous when preſerved, and make an admirable pickle. 

The jackies produce nuts like cheſnuts, which are 
ſubſtituted for bread when rice is ſcarce; they are, how- 
ever, far from being wholeſome. | 

Ceylon likewiſe produces the ſnake-tree, the root- 
tree, whole branches hang to the ground, and take freſh 
root; and the talipot- tree, which is as high as the maſt 
of a ſhip, but without any branches or leaves, except at 
the ſummit. The top is therefore cut off, and uſed' as 
an umbrella, or a ſoldier's tent; as it is very ſtrong and 
light, and will fold like a fan. | 

Here are other ſpecies of grain that are converted 
either into bread or oil; the moſt ſingular of which is 
the tanna, celebrated not only for its goodneſs, but for 
yielding a thouſand-fold. 


The elephants of Ceylon are the largeſt in the uni- 


verſe, and if ſpotted preferred to all others: the tygers 
and bears are very fierce; and the buffalos, oxen, hogs, 
deer, &c. are excellent eating; nevertheleſs, the natives 
are fond of the fleſh of goats, ſquirrels and monkies, 
'The monkies in this. iſland are innumerable, and of 
many different ſpecies ; ſome of which do not reſemble 
any that are to be found in other countries. One fort 
have grey hairs, with black viſages, and a white beard 
from ear to car, which makes them appear at a diftance 
like old men ; another ſort are of the ſame ſize, but of 
an amazing whiteneſs, They reſide in the woods, but 
often make excurſions, and do a great dral of miſchief, 
Cigging the dead. bodies out of the ground to feed upon 
them. 

The dogs are ferocious, but at the ſame time greatly 
admired for their ſagacity, and are fo faithful to their 
maſters, that they fully merit the encomiums given by 
Homer to the dog of Ulyſſes. 


When wiſe Ulyſſes, from his native coaſt 

Long kept by wars, and long by tempeſts toſt ; 

Arriv'd at laſt, poor, old, diſguis'd, alone, 

To all his friends, and e'en his queen unknown ; 

Chang'd as he was, with age, and toil, and cares, 
. Furrow'd his rev'rend face, and white his hairs; 
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geeſe, ducks and pigeons: 
allowed the uſe of all other fowls, wild and tame. Here 
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In his own palace forc'd to aſk his bread 
Scorn'd by thoſe flaves his former bounty fed 
Forgot of all his own domeſtic crew, 5 
The faithful dog alone his rightful maſter kne 
Unfed, unhous'd, neglected, on the cla of, 
Like an old ſervant, now caſhier'd, he lay; 
Touch'd with reſentment at ungrateful rig 
And longing to behold his ancient lord again: 
Him, when he ſaw, he roſe, and crawl'd to me. 
"Twas all he cou'd, and fawn'd, and kiſs'd his Ry 
Seiz d with dumb joy, then falling by his ſide ol 
Own'd his returned lord, look'd up, and dy'd. 


an, 


The natives feed ſometimes upon youn | 
and alligators, and out of thats eb + Ya gag 
which, when reduced to powder, is deemed a f cif . 
for the ſtone and gravel. 8 

Here are ſwarms of ants, which throw up prodigioy 
large hills, four or five feet in height, and two ko, Tg 
in diameter: theſe they arch in an admirable manner 
make ſo. ſtrong that it is difficult to deſtroy them with 
a pick-ax, and fill them with all kinds of grain for 
their winter ſubſiſtence. x 

One ſpecies of bees here builds the combs on the 
boughs of trees. When the inhabitants would take 
the honey they hold lighted torches under the tree: 
which affects the little animals in fuch a manner that 
they fall down dead; the comb is then taken, and the 
bees-gathered up and boiled for food. 

Serpents and leaches are very numerous, and conſe. 


. quently very dangerous, as the natives go bare-legged; 
but as much as poſſible to prevent them from biting, 


they rub their legs and feet with a compoſition of aſhes, 
ſalt and lemon juice. 
No perſon but the King is 1 keep turkies, 


is ſubjects are, however, 


are many wild peacocks and green parrots; but par- 
tridges, woodcocks, wood-doves, ſnipes, ſparrows, &c. 


are not ſo plenty. The moſt ſingular bird, however, 


is one entirely black, called carlos: it has a large ugly 
head, a long bill, and ſhort legs: it never lights upon 
the ground, but ſits almoſt continually on a tree, where 


it quacks like a duck. 


The ifland abounds with ſea and freſh water fiſh, ſe- 
veral kinds of which are appropriated ſolely to the ul: 


of the king; and it is death by the law for any perſon 


to cateh them but for his uſe, 

Though Ceylon abounds with mines of gold, ſilver, 
and other metals, none are permitted to be worked, but 
thoſe of iron; and ſuch as produce precious ſtones ate 
all monopolized by the ſovereign, The cat's-eye, 
which has a variety of fine colours, and needs no po- 
liſning, is the favourite gem; though their rubies, 
ſapphires, topazes, hyacinths, turquoiſes, &c. are ſome 
of the fineſt in the univerſe. The mountains likewiſe 


produce eryſtal, green, white and red; brimſlone, falt- 


petre, &c. 

The inhabitants of Ceylon are compoſed of Dutch, 
Portugueſe, Moors, Malabars, and a mongrel breed 
of all four; but the natives, who reſide in the inland 


| parts are called Cingulays or Cinglaſſes. Thele are of 


two claſſes, the Cingulays, properly ſo called, who are 
rather a civilized people; and the V addans, who live 
in the woods, and are quite wild. The firſt are well 
made, have regular features, are very active, ingemi- 
ous, hardy, frugal, temperate, and neat; but to ba- 
lance their good qualities, they are talkative, yet g ave; 
crafty, yet courteous ;. and treacherous though com- 
plaiſant. The latter live without civil government, 
are excellent archers, and their principal buſineſs is to 
kill and dry veniſon, When they have expended 0r 
ſpoiled their arrows, and want new ones made, they go 


|] towards the houſe of a ſmith in the night, and hang up 


a quantity of veniſon, with a leaf faſhioned into the 
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form and ſize of the arrow's point they want, by To 
. if the ſmith makes the arrows as wy ich 

ave them, and leaves them in lieu of the vem ws b 
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; and ſize of the arrow's 
| leaf faſhioned into u of pattern: it ile ſmith makes 
int they pages bas f have them; and leaves them 
| 7 . they reward him with oy mock 
0 if he neglects them, they are ſure to do . 
ner, which proves that they profeſs integrity an 
a miſchier ; well as a ſpirit of reſentment and malice, 
ratitude, 1 rovident 15 likewiſe evident from their 
That they ae preſerving fleſh againſt a time of 
ſingular met h is by rubbing the inſide of a hollow tree 
[CAreNtY' W of honey, filling it with fleſh, and clo- 
with 8 g00 et Ka with clay, which preſer ves it as ef- 
ſing op ry Pie was ſalted. They love to live under 
he ſides of rivers, where they fortify themſelves 
trees 0 he attacks of wild beaſts with boughs. 
againſt Chingulays, or more civilized natives of Ceylon, 
"mw bouſcs that are low, built with ſticks, or canes 
wy AQ ver with clay, and covered with thatch. 1 hey 
cn 2 yet would willingly white waſh their 
have no fren; but this they dare not do, as the uſe of 
houſes 8 is one of the king's peculiar privileges; and 
1 by the law to infringe upon any of his prero- 
a i however abſurd or repugnant to public utility. 
"The natives fit croſs-legged on the floor, which is 
(ally matted. Cane bedſſeads and ſtools, and a few 
3 F lates, brazen and earthen veſſels for dreſſing 
3 - to ſerve as lamps, are the whole of their furni- 
I The men undreſs themſelves, and ſleep between 
o mats. The women and children lie upon the floor 
- a ſingle mat, but keep their cloaths on. But what 
b the moſt extraordinary in ſo warm a climate, they 
1 ning all night. 
* 8 eat but little fleſh through inclina- 
tion : beef they are prohibited from touching, and even 
fowls they rather abſtain from. They uſe ſpoons and 
ladles, but neither knives or forks. The huſband ſits 
down to meals alone, the wife being obliged to wait 
upon him with all imaginable obſequiouſneſs; and 
when he has done, ſhe preſumes to ſit down with her 
children. Like ſome other Aſiatics, they do not touch 
the veſſel they drink out of with their lips, but hold it 
at a diſtance, and pour the liquor into their mouths. 
Old people let their beards grow long, and wear a cap 
like a mitre: but with reſpect to the people in general, 
they wear a waiſtcoat either of blue or white callico, and 
another piece of callico about the middle, tied round 
with a ſaſh. In the latter they wear their ornamental 
weapons, ſuch as a hanger, with an enamelled hilt, and 
ſcabbard finely emboſſed. The people are obliged to 
go bare-footed, becauſe none but the king is allowed to 
wear ſhocs and ſtockings. The women greaſe their hair 
with oil of cocoa-nuts, and comb it down behind, They 
wear a flowered waiſtcoat, and callico apron, and adorn 
themſelves with pendants in their ears, bracelets upon 
their arms, necklaces about their.necks, rings on their 
toes and fingers, and a girdle of filver wire} and, upon 
a viſit, a ſilk hood is added to the reſt of the dreſs. 


ture. 


The Chingulays are divided into five claſſes, viz. the 


nondrews or nobility, artiſts and mechanics, handi- 
craftſmen of a lower order, ſlaves, and beggars, 

They are, in general, ſo addicted to the uſe both of 
betel and tobacco, that they even ſmoke and chew in 
the nigh: time; and when they are perfectly intoxicated, 
fall a ſinging till they drop aſleep; a cuſtom they are 
taught from their infancy. | 


Previous to the marriage ceremony, the man ſends a 


friend to purchaſe the woman's cloaths, which ſhe free- 


ly ſells for a ſtipulated ſum. In the evening he carries 
them to her, ſleeps with her all night, and in the morn- 
ing appoints the. day of marriage, on which he provides 
an entertainment of two courſes, for the friends of both 
partics, The feaſt is held at the bride's houſe, when 
the young couple eat out of the ſame diſh, tie their 
thumbs together, ſleep together that night, and, on the 


enſuing morning, depart for the bridegroom's habita- 
tion. | 


The defign in purchaſing the bride's cloaths is that 
y be ſatisfied with reſpect to the 


ſhe and her friends ma 
No. 28. 
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man's circumſtances, as ſhe always-aſks as much for them 
as ſhe thinks it is requiſite that a young couple ſhould 
poſſeſs upon their firſt entering upon the world, and 
becoming liable to the expences incurred by ſupporting 
a young family. Thus, what at firſt appears to be a ri- 
diculous cuſtom, . is, in reality, a very prudential 
maxim, 


Let reaſon teach what faſhion fain would hide, 
That Hymen's bands by prudence ſhould be ty'd, 
Venus in vain the wedded pair would crown, 
If angry fortune on their union frowh : 

Soon will the flattering dream of bliſs be o'er, 
And cloy'd imagination cheat no more, 

Then waking to the ſenſe of laſting pain, 

With mutual tears the nuptial couch they ſtain z 
And that fond love which ſhould afford relief, 
Does but increaſe the anguiſh of their grief; 
While both could eaſier their own ſorrows bear, 
Than the fad knowledge of each other's care. 


They are permitted to part from each other whenever 
they pleaſe: but if there are any children, the man is 
obliged to maintain the boys, and the woman the girls. 
They are ſo fond of availing themſelves of this law, that 
ſome have been known to change a dozen times before 
they have entirely ſuited their inclinations. 

All the male Chingulays are allowed to command 
thaſe who are within hearing to aſſiſt them upon any 
emergency in the apprehending of delinquents : but the 
women are not permitted to mention the king's name, 
under the ſevere penalty of having their tongues cut 
out, 

Criminals in Ceylon are frequently impaled alive, or 
have ſtakes driven through their bodies. Some are 
hung upon trees, and many are worried by dogs, who 
are ſo accuſtomed to the horrid butchery, that, on the 
days appointed for the death of criminals, they, by cer- 
tain tokens, run to the place of execution. But the 
moſt remarkable criminal puniſhment is by the king 
himſelf, who rides an elephant trained up on purpoſe, 
while the beaſt tramples the unhappy wretch to death, 
and tears him limb from limb. 

There are other modes of puniſhing by fines and im- 
priſonment, at the diſcretion of the judges. When the 
fine is decreed, the officers ſeize the culprit wherever 
they meet him, ſtrip him naked, (his cloaths going as 
part of payment,) and oblige him to carry a large ſtone; 
the weight being daily increaſed by the addition of others 
that are ſmaller, till the money is either paid or re- 
mitted. 

A creditor will ſometimes go to the houſe of his debtor, 
and very gravely affirm, that if he does not diſcharge 
the debt he owes him immediately, he will deſtroy him- 
ſelf. This ſo greatly terrifies the other, that he inſtant- 
ly muſters all the money he can, even ſells his wife and 
children not to be deficient, and pays the ſum demand- 
ed, This is owing to a law, which ſpecifies, that if 
any man deſtroys himſelf on account of a debt not being 
diſcharged, the debtor ſhall immediately pay the money 
to the ſurviving relations, or forfeit his own life, unleſs 
he is able to redeem it by the payment of a very large 
ſum to the king. Such has been the revengeful diſpoſe- 
tion of ſome, that they have put an end to their own ex- 
iſtence, in order to overwhelm others, and thus wick= 
edly gratified their malice at the expence of their lives. 

A woman mult not be beaten without permiſſion from 
the king ; but they may be made to carry heavy baſkets 
of ſand upon their heads as long as the puniſher pleaſes, 
which 1s much more dreadful to them than a hearty 
drubbing. The circumſtances of the children depend 
upon thoſe of the mother; for if the mother is a free 
woinan, they are free; but if ſhe is a ſlave, they are al- 
ways vaſſals. 

The Chingulays worſhip both God and the devil. The 
firſt they think they ought, in gratitude, to pay adoration 
to, for the innumerable bleſſings he beftows upon them ; 


and the latter they worſhip, that he ſhould do them no 
miſchief. 
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Inferiors ſalute their ſuperiors by bowing their bodies 
and extending their arms, with the palms of their hands 
upwards ; but the great only extend one hand, and not 
the head. The ſalutation of the women is by clapping 
their hands together, and then carrying them ſo cloſed 
to their foreheads. : : 

The begging claſs of Chingulays are mountebanks in 
their way : the men beat a drum, the women dance, 
and both ſhewa variety of whimſical tricks. They beg, 
or rather amuſe people, for their bread, in great com- 
panies. They are prohibited, by law, from touching the 
waters in wells or ſprings, and muſt uſe none but what 
is procured from rivers or ditches. If a nobleman or 
gentleman commits high treaſon, he is put to death, 
and his wives and daughters are delivered to ſome of 
theſe beggars, which is looked upon in ſo diſgraceful a 
light, that they frequently deſtroy themſelves to avoid 
any connections with perſons eſteemed ſo deſpicable, 

Their method of teaching children to write here 1s 
very ſingular, as they inſtruct them by writing with 
ſticks in the ſand, and ſoft clay of the roads and ſtreets. 

The articles of commerce for exportation are car- 
damum, jaggory, oil, black lead, turmeric, betel nuts, 
muſk, ſalt, rice, wax, pepper, coral, amber, pearls, 
&c. in return for which they import velvets, filks, 
china, red caps, ſpices, opium, China roots, ſandal 
wood, lead, copper, tin, looking-glaſſes, callicos, 
bottles, camphire, &c. 

Agriculture is followed here by the principal part of 
the natives. They tread the ground, or rather mud, 
in which they ſow rice, with buffalos; but before they 
put the rice into it, they ſoak it in water till blades 
begin to ſprout, They embank their wet marſhy lands, 
in order to have foot- paths. When the rice is about ſix 
inches in height, they weed and tranſplant it. After 
reaping, the women gather and put it into a pit, where 
it is threſhed, or rather trod by buffalos. 

The Portugucſe landed in Ceylon in 1505, and about 
twelve years after they eſtabliſhed factories there, the 
reigning king permitting them to build forts. Upon 
his deniſe he declared the king of Portugal his heir; 
but in proceſs of time, the Portugueſe behaving with 
great cruelty and arrogance, the young king of Candy 
invited in the Dutch, in 1639, who, after a tedious 
war, at length, in the year 1655, ſubdued the Portu- 
gueſe, and became maſters of the coaſt and trade. The 
king, their ally, they drove into the mountains, and, 
with their uſual gratitude, made him their tributary, 
The Dutch have, in ſubſequent years, committed many 
cruelties, and the natives frequently retaliate by mak- 
ing incurſions among them, or murdering all they meet 
with at a diſtance from the forts. 

The iſland was formerly divided into nine monar- 
chies, but at preſent it is under the dominion of one 
king, whoſe court is kept in the center of the iſland, at 
a place called Dighgy-Neur. The palace is but 
meanly built, though the gates are large, ſtately, and 
finely carved, and the window-frames made of ebony, 
and inlaid with ſilver. His elephants, troops, and ſpies 
are numerous, and his concubines many. The guards 


are commanded by Dutch and Portugueſe renegado offi- 


cers, He aſſumes great dignity, and demands much 
reſpect, which his ſubjects readily pay him, as they 
imagine that all their kings are immediately, upon their 
demiſe, turned into gods. He expects that Chriſtians 
ſhould ſalute him kneeling and uncovered, but requires 
nothing more of them, His title is Emperor of Cey- 
lon, King of Candy, Prince of Onva and the Four 
Corles, Great Duke of the Seven Corles, Marquis of 
Duranura, Lord of the Sea-Ports and Fiſheries of 
Pearis and Precious Stones, Lord of the Golden 
Sun, &c. &c, &c. His revenue conſiſts in the Gifts 
and offerings of his ſubjects. His palaces are built upon 
almoſt inacceſſible, places for the greater ſecurity. No 
bridges are permitted to be erected over rivers or 
ſtreams, or good roads to be made, to render the coun- 
try as impaſſable as poſſible. None are allowed to ap- 
proach his palace without a paſſport ſtamped on clay. 

; | 
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The troops are hereditary, and carry as wea 

guns, pikes, bows, arrows, &c. They are flog, 
not courageous, and. will not engage an enemy bi % 
ſurpriſe, and when there is ſome manifeſt So 
their own favour, It is ſo difficult to penetrate ito the 
inland parts, and all the paſſes are fo well 8 
that even the Dutch themſelves are unacquainted re 
the greateſt part of the iſland. The chief city, Cand 
has nothing remarkable reſpecting it but its ſituatio 
being naturally fortified by the ſurrounding woke 
having formerly been burnt ſeveral times by th: Portu. 
gueſe, and the court being removed to Digligy-Neyr 
it retains very little of its former conſequence, 

The moſt remarkable places on and about the con 
are the Iſland of Manaar, Chialo, Columbo, Baticalo 
Jaffnapatama, Negumbo, Point de Galle, Trincomale 
Batchiarapalle, and the ſeven little iſlands of Ourature. 
Xho Deſerta, Analativa, Caradiva, Pongatdiya, Nai. 
nandiva, and Nindundiva. 

Adam's Peak, which ſtands on the eaſt of Colombo, 
is not only the higheſt mountain in Ceylon, but in all 
India. It receives its name from a tradition of the na- 
tives, that Adam was created and buried here. It is 
ſteep and craggy, and of a conical figure. At the ſum- 
mit there is a {ſmooth ſtone, on which appears the im- 
preſſion of a large human foot, which the Chingulays 
affirm to have been made by Adam. This occaſions 
them to pay a great adoration to it; and, at the com- 
mencement of every year vaſt multitudes clamber up 
to it, notwithſtanding the aſcent is ſo difficult, that 
iron ſpikes and chains have been fixed to the rocks, in 
order to facilitate their climbing. In another part of 
the mountain there is a lake, which the natives, with 
equal gravity, aver to have been made by the tears 
which they ſay Eve continued ſhedding, on account of 
the death of Abel, for 100 years ſucceſſively. 
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HE Maldives were the firſt iſlands diſcovered by 
the European navigators on their arrival in the 
Indies. They are fituated about 500 miles from Cey- 
lon, and reach from 1 deg. ſouth, to 7 deg. north lati- 
tude. They extend about 600 miles in length, and are 
upwards of 100 in the broadeſt part. - They are nume- 
rous, but many of them are only large hillocks of ſand, 
and, from the barrenneſs of the ſoil, are entirely unin- 
habited, The whole country is divided into thirteen 
provinces, called Attolons, each of which contains 
many ſmall iſlands, and is of a circular form, about 100 
miles in circumference. Theſe provinces all Jie in a 
line, and are ſeparated by channels, four of which are 
navigable for large ſhips, but are very dangerous, of 
account of the amazing rocks, that break the force ot 
the ſea, and raiſe prodigious ſurges. The 2 
run eaſt and weſt alternately for ſix months, 3 10 
time of the change is uncertain; and ſometimes c 
ſhift from north to ſouth. At the bottom of theſe chan- 
nels is found a ſubſtance like white coral, which, when 
boiled in cocoa water, greatly reſembles lugar. | 
As theſe iſlands lie ſo near the equinoctial on _ 
ſides, the climate is exceeding ſultry. The ng wy 
however, are tolerably cool, and produce heavy T heir 
that are refreſhing to the trees and vegetables. 0 5 
winter commences in April, and continues till OC _ 
during which they have heavy rains, and 3 
winds; but they never have any froſt. 12 _ 
begins in October, and continues ſix months, 3 
which time the winds are eaſterly, and there ne 
any rain, the heat is ſo exceſſive as ſcarce to yi deen 
In general the Maldives are very fertile, an pa ol 
ticular, produce great quantities of millet, anc p et 
grain much like it, of both which they hav if 0 
veſts every year. They have alſo 1 An 
that ſerve for food, particularly a ſort of brea 
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ys llent fruits, as cocoas 

| roduce excellent fruits, as 
e 9 19 and Indian figs. Their only 
ciron fene eep and buffalos, except a fe w 


animals for uſe are — to the king, and are imported 


r bulls that belon wy AT. 
Wes 4 continent; but theſe are only uſed at particular 
ro 


feſtivals. They have little domeſtic poultry, but are 


Sag . e digious quantities of wild fowl, 
well ſupplicC 4 oaks and fold at very low 


which Are a e alſo plenty of wild pigeons, ducks, 


:ces, The 
2 birds reſembling ſparrow-hawks. The ſea 


roduces moſt kinds of fiſh, great quantities or wo 
orted from hence to Sumatra. Among the fil 
2 4 7: a cowrie, the ſhells of which are uſed in 
: — f arts of the Indies inſtead of coin; and thele are 
= 42 as ee known in England by the name of 
-2moor's teeth. 
K is a very dangerous fort of ſnake that frequents 
the borders of the ſea, The inhabitants are alſo greatly 
eſtered with rats, dormice, piſmires, and other ſorts 
ot vermin, which are very deſtructive to their provi- 
Gons, fruit, and other periſhable commodities; for 
which reaſon they build their granaries on piles in the 
ſea, at ſome diſtance from the ſhore ; and molt of the 
king's granaries are built 1n the ſame manner, f 

The natives are very robuſt, of an olive complexion, 
and well featured. They are naturally ingenious, and 
apply themſelves with great induſtry to various manu- 
factures, particularly the making of ſilk and cotton. 
They are cautious and ſharp 1n trading, and courageous 
and well ſkilled in arms. 

The dreſs of the common people is only a piece of 
cotton faſtened round their wailt, except on feſtival 
days, when they wear cotton or lk jerkins, with waiſt- 
coats, the ſleeves of which reach only to the elbows. 
The better ſort tie a piece of cloth between their legs 
and round the waiſt, next to which they have a piece of 
blue or red cotton cloth, that reaches to the knees. 
Within a girdle, on the left ſide, they keep their money 
and betel, and on the right ſide a knife. They ſet a 
great value on this inſtrument, from its being their on- 
ly weapon; for none but the king's officers and ſoldiers 
are permitted to wear any other. 

The women are fairer than the men, and, in general, 
of a very agreeable diſpoſition. They wear a coat of 
cotton or ſilk, that reaches from the waiſt to the ancles, 
over which they have a long robe of taffaty, or fine cot- 
ton, that extends from the ſhoulders to the feet, and is 
faſtened round the neck by two gilt buttons. Their 
hair is black, which is eſteemed a great ornament ; and 
to obtain this, they keep their daughters heads ſhaved 
till they are eight or nine years of age, leaving only a 
little hair on the forehead to diſtinguiſh them from the 
boys. They waſh their heads and hair in water to make 
it thick and long, and let it hang looſe that the air may 
dry it, after which they perfume 1t with an odoriferous 
oil. When this is done, they ſtroke all the hair back- 
wards from the forehead, and tie it behind-in a knot, 
to which they add a large lock of man's hair, and the 
whole is curiouſly ornamented with a variety of flowers, 

The houſes of the common people are built of cocoa 
rw, and covered with leaves, ſewed one within ano- 
2 20 I better ſort have their houſes built of 
= Men is taken from under the flats and rocks in 
OT calle? dun e Among other trees in this iſland 
1 eder ou, _ is exceeding ſoft, and when 
3 hog planks, is much lighter than cork. 
ms e = 3 ſwimmers, dive under 
Pole thay Gees * upon a ſtone fit ſor their pur- 
a Plank of the aun rong rope to it: after this they take 
ih 5 a * wood, which, having a hole bored 
Ane; her vo 6 rope, and forced down quite to the 

gt wood rife. " Bogen of other boards till the 

"th it, By this ow f eee en ee 

cannon and anchors of 4 Hh Rp . e 

7 ſhip that was caſt away 
he Ma ginning of the laſt century. 
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very libidinous, and fornication is not conſidered any 
crime: neither muſt any perſon offer inſult to a woman 
that has been guilty of miſconduct previous to marriage. 
Every man is permitted to have three wives, if he can 
maintain them, but not more. A, 55 

They are very abſtemious in their diet, their princi— 
pal food conſiſting of roots made into meal, and baked, 
They ſit croſs-legged at their meals, in the ſame man- 
ner as in other eaſtern countries. The floor on which 
they ſit is covered with a fine mat; and, inſtead of ta- 
ble-cloths, they uſe banana leaves. Their diſhes are 
chiefly of china, all veſſels of gold and filver being pro- 
hibited by law: they are made round, with a cover, 
over which is a piece of ſilk to keep out tie ants. They 
take up their victuals with their fingers, and in ſo care- 
ful a manner as not to let any fall ; and if they have oc- 
caſion to ſpit, they riſe from the table and walk out. 
'They do not drink till they have finiſhed their meal, 
for they conſider that as a mark of rudeneſs; and they 
are very cautious of eating in the preſence of ſtrangers. 

Theſe people are naturally very cleanly, and when 
they riſe in the morning immediately waſh themſelves, 
rub their eyes with oil, and black their eyebrows. 

Though they are Mahometans, yet they preſerve 
many Pagan cuſtoms: for when croſſed at ſea, they 
pray to the king of the winds : and in every iſland there 
1s a place where thoſe who have eſcaped danger make 
offerings to him of little veſlels made for the purpoſe, 
in which they put fragrant woods, flowers, and other 
perfumes, and then turn the veſſel adrift to the mercy 
of the waves. Such are the ſuperſtitious notions they 
have of this airy king, that they dare not ſpit to the 
windward for fear of offending him; and all their veſſels 
being devoted to him, they are kept equally clean with 
their moſques. They impute crofles, ſickneſs, and 
death, to the devil; and in a certain place make him 
enge of flowers and banquets, in order to pacify 

im. 

Their moſques are very neat buildings, and made of 
ſtone well cemented: each of them is ſituated in the 
center of a ſquare, and round them they bury their 
dead. The moſque has three doors, each aſcended by 
a flight of ſteps. The walls within are wainſcotted, and 
the ceiling is of wood beautifully variegated. The floor 
1s of poliſhed ſtone, covered with mats and tapeſtry ; 
and the ceiling and wainſcotting are firmly joined with- 
out either nails or pegs. 

Each moſque has its prieſt, who, beſides the public 
duties of his office, teaches the children to read and 
write the Maldivian language, which 1s a radical tongue, 
He alſo inſtructs them in the Arabic language, and is 
rewarded for theſe ſervices by the parents. 

Thoſe who are very religious go to the moſque five 
times a day; and, before they enter it, they wafh their 
feet, hands, ears, eyes, and mouth; nor will they 
negle&t doing this on any occaſion whatever. Thoſe 
who do not chuſe to go to the moſque may ſay their 
prayers at home ; but if they are known to omit doing 
one or the other, they are treated with the greateſt 
contempt, as no perſon will either eat or converſe with 
them. 

They keep their ſabbath on the Friday, which is ce- 
lebrated with great feſtivity ; and the fame 1s obſerved 
on the day of every new moon. They have likewiſe 
ſeveral other feſtivals in the courſe of the year. 

When two perſons intend entering into the marriage 
ſtate, the man gives information of his deſign to the 
pandiare, or governor, who aſks him if he 1s willing 
to have the woman propoſed ; on his anſwering in the 
affirmative, the pandiare queſtions the parents as to 
their conſent : if they approve of it the woman is then 
brought, and the parties are married 1n the preſence of 
their friends and relations. A woman cannot part from 
her huſband without his conſent, though a man may 
divorce his wite, | 

On the death of any one the corpſe is waſhed by a 
perſon of the ſame ſex, of which there are ſeveral in 


each iſland appointed for that purpoſe. After this is 
donc, 
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done, it is wrapped up in cotton, with the right hand 
placed on the ear, and the left on the thigh. It is then 
laid on the right ſide in a coffin of candou wood, and 
carried to the place of interment by fix relations or 
friends, and followed by the neighbours, who attend 
without being invited. The grave 1s covered with a 
large piece of ſilk or cotton, which, after the inter- 
ment, becomes the property of the prieſt. L he corpſe 
is laid in the grave with the face towards Mahomet 8 
tomb; and after it is depoſited, the grave is filled up 
with white ſand ſprinkled wich water. In the proceſ- 
ſion both to and from the graye,. the relations ſcatter 
ſhells for the benefit of the poo, and give pieces of 
gold and ſilver to the pricſt, in proportion to the cir- 
cumſtances of the deceaſed. The prieſt ſings continu- 
ally during the ceremony, and when the whole is over, 
the relations invite the company to a feaſt, They in- 
cloſe their graves with wooden rails, for they conſider 
it as a fin for any perſon to walk over them; and they 
pay ſuch reſpect to the bones of the dead, that no per- 
ſons dare touch them, not even the prieſts themſelves. 
They make little difference in their habit on theſe oc- 
caſions: the mourners only go bareheaded to the grave, 
and continue ſo for a few days after the interment, 

If a perſon dies at ſea, the body, after being waſhed, 
is put into a coffin, with a written paper mentioning 
his religion, and requeſting thoſe who may meet with 
the corpſe to give it decent interment. They then 
ſing over it, and, after having compleated their cere- 
monies, they place it on a plank of candou wood, and 
commit it to the waves. 

Male, the moſt conſiderable of the Maldive iſlands, 
js the reſidence of the king. It is ſituated in the 
center of the reſt, and is about five miles in circum- 
ference, The king has here a magnificent palace, in 
which his beds are hung like hammocks between two 
pillars ornamented with gold; and when he lies down, 
he is rocked to ſleep by his attendants. His uſual dreſs 
conſiſts of a coat made of fine white cloth or cotton, 
with white and blue edgings, faſtened with buttons of 
ſolid gold : under this is a piece of red embroidered 
tapeſtry that reaches down to his heels, and is faſtened 
with a large ſilk girdle fringed, and 2 great gold chain 
before, with a lock formed of the moſt precious and 
valuable ſtones. He wears a ſcarlet cap on his head, 
which is a colour ſo eſteemed that no other perſon dare 
preſume to uſe it. This cap 1s laced with gold, and 
on the top of it is a large gold button with a precious 
ſtone. The grandees and ſoldiers wear long hair, but 
the king's head is ſhaved once a week: he goes bare- 
legged, but wears ſandals of gilt copper, which muſt 
not be worn by any other perſons except thofe of the 
royal family. 

When he goes abroad his dignity is particularly di- 
ſtinguiſhed by a white umbrella, which no other perſon, 
except ſtrangers, are permitted to uſe, He has three 
pages near his perſon, one of whom carries his fur, 
another his ſword and buckler, and a third a box of 
betel and areka, which he almoſt conſtantly chews. 

When the queen goes abroad, all the women in their 
reſpective diſtricts meet her with flowers, fruits, &c. 
She 1s attended by a great number of female ſlaves, 
ſome of whom go before to give notice to the men to 
keep out of the way ; and four ladies carry a veil of 
white ſilk over her head that reaches to the ground. 
She and her ladies frequently bathe in the ſea for their 
health, for the convenience of which they have a place 
on the ſhore cloſe to the water, which is incloſed, and 
the top of it covered with white cotton. 

The principal part of the nobility and gentry live in 
the north parts of this iſland, for the convenience of 
being near the court; and ſo much is this diviſion 
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eſteemed, that when the king baniſhes a 
thought to be ſufficiently puniſhed by bei 
ſouth, 

The king's guards conſiſt of 600, who 
ed by his grandees ; and he has conſiderable magaz: 
of armour, cannon, and ſeveral ſorts of an- 
His revenue conſiſts chiefly of a number of iſland 
propriated to the crown, with certain taxe gy 
rious productions of others: in the money 
chaſe titles and offices, and for licences 
cloaths, 

All the ambereris found in this country (which 
duces more than any other part of the Indies) 
the property of the king; and ſo narrowly is it 
that whoever is detected in converting it to his 
g : - ! 8 
is puniſhed with the loſs of his right hand. 

The government here is abſolute monarchy, f 
every thing depends on the king's pleaſure. Each 7 
talon, or Province, has a naybe, or governor, + nk 
both a prieſt and a doctor of the law. He not only 
preſides over the inferior prieſts, and is veſted wich 0 
management of all religious affairs, but he js likeni 
entruſted with the adminittration of juſtice both 5 
civil and criminal caſes. They are, in fact, ſo aal 
judges, and make four circuits every year chroughout 
their reſpective juriſdictions. 4 
The puniſhments for crimes are various: if a man 
is murdered the wife cannot proſecute the criminal, 
but if the deceaſed has left any children, the judge 
obliges him to maintain them till they ate of age, whey 
they may either proſecute or pardon the murderer, The 
ſtealing any thing valuable is puniſhed with the loſs of 
a hand, and for trifling matters they are baniſhed to the 
fouthern iſlands. An adultreſs is puniſhed by having 
her hair cut off, and thoſe guilty of perjury pay a pe- 
cuniary mul&, Notwithſtanding the law makes holmi 
cide death, yet a criminal is never condemned to die 
unlefs it is expreſsly ordered by the king; in which 
caſe he ſends his own ſoldiers to execute the ſentence, 

The principal articles exported from theſe iſlands are, 
cocoxnuts, cowries and tortoiſe-ſhell, the laſt of which 
is exceeding beautiful, and not to be met with in any 
other place, except the Philippine Iſlands, . The ar- 
ticles imported are, iron, ſteel, ſpices, china, rice, &c. 
all which are engroſſed by the king, who ſells them to 
his ſubjects at his own price. 

Their money is ſilver, and of one ſort only, called 
lorrins, each of which is about the value of 8d. It is 
about two inches In length, and folded, the king's 
name being ſet upon the folds in Arabic characters. 
They ſometimes uſe the ſhells of cowries, inſtead of 
ſmall change, 1200 of which make a lorrin; but in 
their own markets they frequently barter one thing for 
another, Their gold and ſilver is all imported from 
abroad, and is current here by weight, as in many other 

parts of the Indies. i 

Theſe iſlands are happily ſituated for producing mu. 
tual commerce to the reſpective inhabitants: for tho 

the thirteen attolons, or provinces, are 11 the 1ame 
climate, and all of them very fertile, yet they procuce 
ſuch different commodities, that the people in one can. 
not live without what is found in another. The inh?- 
bitants have likewiſe ſo divided themſelves, as gre!) 
to enhance this commercial advantage; for all the Mea, 
vers live in one iſland, the gold{miths in another; an 
ſo on of the different manufactures. In order, hob. 
ever, to make the communication ealy, theſe artificers 
have ſmall boats built high on both fides, in which ine 
work, ſleep and eat, while ſailing from one iſland to -* 
other to expoſe their goods to ſale, and ſometimes dei 
are out a conſiderable time before they return to tie 
fixed habitations. 
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ze Iſlands belonging to the Turks are 
8 the Archipelago, ſo called from 
Greek words Archos and Pelagos, the firſt ſignifying 
8 f \ 4 the latter a ſea, this being the chief fea in 
_ 115 Through the oppreſſion of the Ottoman 
e e nt they maintain but little of their former 
cpulener and importance. We ſhall deſcribe them in 


order as follows. | | 
TENEDOS. 


of the iſlands of the Archipelago has been 
Ned in the hiſtorian's page, and the poet's num- 
than Tenedos, though 1t 1s one of the ſmalleſt in 
It lies in 40 deg. north latitude, and 
itude, exactly oppoſite to Troy, 
fom the ſhore of which it is about two leagues diſtant, 
and, indeed, ſormed the Trojan harbour. Ir was be- 
hind this iNand that the Grecians concealed their fleet, 
in order to delude the Trojans, by making them ſup- 
ſe that they had raiſed the ſiege, and gone home. 
After the fall of Troy, the inhabitants of this iſland 
were reduced to a ſtate of the utmoſt indigence. At 
length they were conquered by the Perfians, and after- 
wards alcernately ſubdued by the Lacedemonians, Ro- 
mans, and Turks. It is near twenty miles in circum- 
ference, and formerly had a conſiderable city, and two 
havens. It was likewiſe celebrated for a temple dedi- 
cated to Apollo Smynthius. The only antiquities now 
to be ſeen on this iſland, are the ruins of the granaries 
built by the emperor Juſtinian : they were 280 feet in 
length, and go in breadth, This iſland produces the 
beſt and moſt delicious wine in all the Levant, which 
is called Muſcadine, and is held in the higheſt repute 
both by Europeans and Aſiatics. Tenedos is ſurrounded 
by rocks, and contains ſeveral towns, or rather villages, 
the principal of which has the ſame name as the iſland, 
is inhabited by Greeks, and adorned with many foun- 
tains of white marble, being made of ſtones brought 
from the ruins of Troy. A ſtrong caſtle, flanked with 
{quare towers, ſtands on the north of the town, cloſe 
to the ſea; beſides which, two round towers, and a 
battery of 20 guns, defend the haven. To the ſouth 
of the port there is another caſtle, which commands the 
town and harbour, and is conſequently of the utmoſt 
Importance to the place. The tombs of Marpeſia, 


queen of the Amazons, and of the hero Achilles, are 
ſhewn here, | 


mor 
bers, 
this Archipelago. 
26 degrees eaſt Jon 


LEES BOS ox MET YLENTE: 


LesB0s, one of the principal iſlands of the Archipe- 
lago, is about 60 miles from Tenedos, and near 8 from 
the continent of Aſia. It lies under the 39th degree of 
north latitude, and between the 26th and 27th degrees 
ot ealt longitude,” being about 70 miles in length, and 

The chief cities were, 


186 in circumference. 
Ariſba, which was entirely deſtroyed by an earth- 


quake, 


J Pyrrha, on the weſtern coaſt towards Greece, which 
et with the ſame fate as the former, as did Hiera and 
Agamis. 
R was ſituated on the ſouthern promontory of 
wk we and only famous for having been the birth- 
- 0 of the celebrated Theophraſtus, who ſucceeded 
y otle in his Peripatetic academy. 
ntiſſa, according to Strabo, was formerly an iſland 


of itſelf, and w 
as called Antiſſa from being oppoſite to 
Leſbos, which was t * 4 


IS i 
its 6 PA was deſtroyed by the Romans, on account of 
affection to their government, . 3 


No. 38, 


hen known by the name of Iſſa. 
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ISLANDS or ASIA UNDER THE Dou IN ION oF THE I URKS. 


Methymna. This city was the place of Arion's na- 
tivity, and was in great repute for the excellent wine 
which the inhabitants made. 

Mitylene, the metropolis of Leſbos. This city was 
not more famed for the fertility of the circumjacent 
country, and the uncommon magnificence of its build- 
ings, than for the number of conſiderable perſonages 
to whom it gave birth. Among thele were Pittacus, 
one of the ſeven Grecian ſages; Alceus, the lyric poet; 
Sappho, the celebrated poeteſs; Terpander, the muſi- 
cian; Hellanicus, the hiſtorian; Callias, the critic, 
&c. &. Axe. 
the ſeat of the Muſes, and the center of politeneſs, that 
Ariſtotle reſided in it two years, to partake of the cle- 
gant converſation of its inhabitants. 

The city, after having revolted from the Athenians, 
was greatly injured by the Peloponneſian war. It was 
ſubſequently deſtroyed by the Romans; and at its ſiege 
the famous Julius Cæſar made his firſt campaign, and 
greatly ſignalized his courage. Being afterwards re- 
built, Pompey reſtored it to its ancient franchiſes, The 
emperor Trajan adorned it with many elegant ſtructures, 
and from his own name called it Trajanopolis. Th's 
iſland is naturally exceeding ſertile, and was celebrated 
by the ancients for producing, in great abundance, all 
the neceſſaries and delicacies of life. The wine, in 
particular, is excellent, and as much celebrated by phyſi- 


dians for its ſalubrity, as admired by the voluptuous for 


its admirable flavour. 
So ͤimmoral was the character of the Leſbians, that 
at length it became proverbial: for the Greek ſaying, 


o live like a Leſbian, woplied to live the moſt aban- 


doned and profligate life that it was poſſible for the 
mind to conceive. 

L.cibos is at preſent but thinly peopled, and ſcarce 
any thing is to be ſeen but the fragments of its former 
magniticence, However, 130 ſmall vilVages are till 
reckoned, and ſeveral harbours, particularly Caſtri, 
built on the ruins of the ancient Mitylene, which is 
ſituated on the eaſt ſide of the iſland, has an excellent 
port, and is defended by a ſtrong caſtle. | 

Cos-dogg is a town built on the {pot where a city an- 
ciently ſtood, called the Mounts of Ida. The inhabi- 
tants are principally Greeks ; but the neighbouring 
mountains are infeſted by a great number of Turkiſh 
robbers, who are ſome of the moſt bloody and mercileſs 
villains exiſting. 

The trade of this iſland conſiſts principally of wine, 
grain, fruits, cheeſe, butter, pitch, &c. The duties 
paid to the Ottoman Porte amount to 18,000 piaſtres; 
and the inhabitants are computed at about 20,00. The 
houſes at preſent are low and mean built, and the peo- 
ple miſerably poor, They are, however, as much de- 
bauched as when they lived in greater aflucnce, Ma- 
gazines are here kept, to furniſh the Turkiſh gallies 
with ſtores, which are employed by the Porte to crniſe 
againſt the pirates that infeſt ſame of theſe iſlands. The 
governor is a cadi; but the troops on the iſland are 
commanded by an aga of the janiſſaries. 


THE CAREENERS. 


Tux Careeners, or Spalmadori Iſlands, are ſmall, and 
being ſituated north of Leſbos, the pirates put in here 
to careen, the ſituation being the beſt imaginable for 
watching the ſhips that trade to and from Conſtantinople. 


G 4 


Curas, or Scio, which lies in 39 deg, north latitude, 
and 27 deg. caſt Jongituge, is called by the Turks 


Indeed, Mitylene was deemed ſo much 


4 H | Sakiſaduci. | 
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ſiderable town in the iſland, 
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Sakiſaduci. It is ſituated oppoſite to the coaſt of Ionia, 
and has a coaſt of 80 miles in circuit, being divided 
into upper and lower ground ; the former terminating 
towards the north, at Cape Apanomeria; and the latter 
towards the ſouth, at Cape Maſtico. This iſland is 
mountainous and rocky ; yet the plains produce corn, 
wine, oil, honey, fruits, and gums ; though the ferti- 
lity is much impeded by the great ſcarcity of water. 


The country is fertile and populous, and the inhabi- 
The men are well made, the women | 


rants opulent. 
handſome, and both ſexes ſo much inclined to mirth, 
that they think all the time loſt which is not employed 
in ſinging, dancing, feaſting, revelling, or gallan- 


A conſiderable commerce is carried on here; but the 


harbour is bad, and, indeed, dangerous; yet the ſhips 
going to and coming from Conſtantinople rendezvous 
at this place: and a Turkiſh ſquadron is kept here to 


protect the merchant ſhips, and annoy the pirates. 


Scio, the capital, is a handſome city. The houſes 
are elegant, and have grand terraces, and windows 
glazed with red and green glaſs. The Venetians took 
it in 1694, and greatly embelliſhed it, but loſt it the 
year following. It is two miles in circumference, and 
environed by ſeveral beautiful gardens. The inhabi- 
tants are chiefly of the Greek Church, or Roman Ca- 
tholics, and have ſeveral churches and monaſteries, 
which remain unmoleſted by the Turks, who likewiſe 
permit them openly to profeſs their religion, 

The citadel was erected by the Genoeſe, in order to 
defend the entrance of the harbour. It is guarded by a 
Turkiſh garriſon. The eſplanade, or ſpace between 
the citadel and firſt houſes of the town, was formed 
the Venetians, who, for that purpoſe, demoliſhed all 
the houſes in the vicinity of the caſtle. On this eſpla- 
nade, which preſents a moſt pleaſing appearance, there 
is a fine fountain in the Turkiſh ſtile. We ſhall annex 
a beautiful view of the whole. Part of the citadel ap- 

s to the left of this pictureſque ſcene, 


About two leagues from the city, in the midſt of the 


mountains, is a convent, very conſiderable for its vaſt 
revenues. 

At Scio they manufacture ſilk, and gold and ſilver 
ſtuffs. There is a branch of commerce peculiar to this 
iſland; this is the produce of the lentiſt trees, which fur- 
niſn the gum called maſtich, of which the Turkiſh and 
Grecian ladies conſume great quantities. They con- 
tinually chew this drug, which gives an agreeable aro- 
matic flayour to their breath, but is very injurious to 
the beauty of the teeth. 

It is to be obſerved, that Scid was one of the ſeven 
cities that contended for the honour of having given 
birth to Homer, and their coin formerly was ſtamped 
with his image, | 

The natives of this iſland are, by their neighbours 


in general, deemed a very ftupid and ignorant fet of 


people. The Turks call them Praſnios, which ſignifies 
ſhallow wretches, and have a proverb concerning them, 
which may be thus tranſlated : 


Before awiſe Sciot ſhall ever be ſeen, - 
Be ſure you ſhall meet with a horſe that is green. 


The whole iſland contains 30 villages, 300 churches, 
2000 Latins, 10,000 Turks, and 100,000 Greeks. 
In time of peace it is governed by a cadi, with a ſtipend 
of 500 aſpers per day: but in war time a baſhaw is 
ſent from Conſtantinople to take upon him the ſupreme 
command. The Greek biſhop is immenſely rich, hav- 


ing, beſides the above-mentioned 3oo churches, many 
Chapels and monaſteries under his juriſdiction. The 
chief of the latter, called Neamoni, or New Solitude, 
is about five miles from Scio, contains 150 monks, 


and pays to the government 50,000 crowns annually, 
which it can well afford, its yearly revenue being 


$0,000 crowns, or an eighth of the produce of the 
whole iſland, | 


Next to the capital, the following are the moſt con- 


2 . 


* 
— — 


nually. Many coins of Conſtantine the Great have been 


Callimacha, the chief maſtich to 5 
churches, which have 30 ſubordinate AG bog 
nunnery belonging to them. Pels, and a 

Pergi, which contains a caſtle, 30 
2000 inhabitants. 

Meſta. This town is famous for | 
which its neighbouring vineyards Corey "av we 
8 eee is a maſtich town, defended by a ſtrong 

Voliſta is famous for its filk manufactory. 5 
300 houſes, 1500 inhabitants, and is dende ue 
caſtle, which was erected by the celebrated Beliſar; , 
who experienced the moſt aſtoniſhing reverſe gf 00 
tune, and, from the glorious conquer ; 
public beggar. 

St, Helena, of the Archipelago, is ſituated 
and contains two churches, a chapel, and 
inhabitants, 

Cambia has a caſtle upon a rock, and is celebrated 
for its pines, with which the Turks build many gallies 
and for a hot medicinal ſpring. : 

Cardamita is ſituated in a very rich territory, which 
in particular, produces 170 tons of excellent wine an. 


churches, and 


87 
1 
or, became the 


on a rock, 
about 200 


dug up in the neighbourhood. A ſpring of water iſſuc. 
from a rock at no great diſtance, which, in its fall, forms 
a beautiful caſcade. The town was anciently famed for 
the temple of Neptune, near Port Dolphin, the ruin 
of which are yet to be ſeen. 

While this ifland was under the dominion of the Ve. 
netians and the Genoeſe, the natives were permitted to 
be governed by their own laws; but ſince the Turks 
conquered it, the poor people are both deſpiſed and 
oppreſſed, 


Thus conqueſt gives the bloody power to kill, 
Or the black privilege of uſing 11]. 

Who. heaves a ſigh, if freedom be the cauſe, 
Is by the victor deem'd to break the laws. 
On godlike liberty who caſts a glance, 
Falls the ſad victim of the reeking lance. 
Th' oppreſs'd in ſilent ſorrow mult rernain, 
Nor dare of their hard deſtiny complain. 


PSA: fo 


PsARA, a very ſmall iſland to the weſtward of Chios, 
is not remarkable for any thing but a breed of aſſes, who 
die immediately after being carried from the iſland; 
but are exceeding ſtrong, hardy, and long lived, while 
they remain in their native place. 

Near this iſland are ſome ſmaller iſlands called Cr 
reeners, which, like thoſe already mentioned, are fre- 
quented by Pirates. 


SAM O8. 


Samos lies in 37 degrees north latitude, and 8 
grees eaſt longitude, at the diſtance of 40 miles gp 
Chios, and oppoſite to the ſouth coaſt of Ionia. 22 
about 80 miles in circumference, and the ſee of an * 
biſhop : but this prelate is exceeding poor; 0 Sov 
obliged to pay annually ſo large a ſtipend to t 14 3 
of Conſtantinople, that he ſcarce leaves himſe — 
thing. It was formerly a commonwealth ; 1 . 
rally ſo very fertile, that when Greece was ob — 
mit of her glory, it was deemed, though leſs on : 8 
of as much importance as any of the iſlands o 7 
chipelago. The trade at preſent conſiſts 0 tp 
ſorts of wines, which are admirable, 4 porn all, 
onions and garlic, fine earthen ware, kan . Fog 
honey, ſaffron, fruits, drugs, minera's, rr ge 7 
black dye, &c. Notwithſtanding the dern ** 
of this illand, the natives are ſo much oppreſſe l hs 
Turks, and plundered by the pirates, who by The 
coaſt, that they are in general miſer ably pore 4 
inhabitants are about 12,000, principally about 6 
capitation tax which they pay amounts to 0 . 
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* ſt are farmed at 10, ooo more. 
„ — 5 of the Janiſſaries, col- 
The —_— as much again for himſelf, and makes 
les = wiſe heir to every Greek who dies without 
1; | n taking money, houſe, goods, and indeed 
male 1ue 3 but the garden, which 1s left to the quiet 
ters. 
pony my 4 wt which, as well as the iſland 
« * Turks called Suſſan, is now reduced to a 
ile © and to add to its wretchedneſs, the 
rates frequently plunder it : but the noble fragments 
| len 
- 1 melancholy in the beholder. 
F Var; though formerly a ſplendid city, is now only 
a mos village, containing about 300 miſerable houſes, 
and a few wretched inhabitants. ; 
Cora contains about 600 houſes, but ſince it was 
jundered by the Venetians many of them are gone to 
ruin, and more are uninhabited. 
The reſt of the towns are as miſerable; and, upon 
the whole, the iſland rooms. little beſides but ſcenes 
ocking to the imagination. 
435 "ron, + of Cacoperata 1s highly reverenced 
by the Greeks : it is a horrid cavern, with a rocky aſ- 
cent to it of about 500 yards, narrow, ſteep, and 
craggy; but they are very fond of ſuch diſmal and 
ic ſituations. 
* is celebrated in hiſtory for having given birth 
to that admirable philoſopher Pythagoras. 5 
The city of Samos was formerly very magnificent, 
as we may judge from its ruins, which are ſtill ſuperb 
monuments of its antient grandeur. It was famous 
for a noble temple built to the honour of Juno, ſome 
veſtiges of which ſtill remain. 


N1ECARESA, an 10:4: LAs 


Nicki lies in 37 deg. 30 min. north lat. and 26 
deg. 30 min. eaſt long, is about 70 miles in circumfe- 
rence, and rocky, mountainous and barren, It has no 
harbours for ſhipping, and conſequently muſt be with- 
out commerce. The Samians ſay, that when the two 
iſlands were made, all the good materials were ex- 
hauſted in making Samos, and that nothing but rub- 
biſh remained for Nicaria. Some benefits, however, 
ariſe to the natives from theſe diſadvantages, for the 
Turks do not think it worth their while to oppteſs 
them, nor the pirates to plunder them. 

The inhabitants, who are about 3000 in number, 
have wine, ſheep, goats, and aromatic herbs ; they row 
their boats, and do other work quite naked, for fear of 
wearing out the few cloaths they are able to procure. 

A ridge of mountains parts the iſland. There are 
but two towns and a few ſcattered houſes, and the na- 
uves are very lazy, of a ſayage diſpoſition, and ſpeak 
a moſt barbarous diale& of the Greek. They have a 
kind of biſhop, 24 prieſts, and a few chapels. The 
people are ſtrong and well made, but ill favoured and 
nalty, and have in general a bad character. 


PATMOS, ox PATHMOS. 


Tar iſland of Patmos lies in 37 deg. 20 min. north 
.. and 26 deg. 45 min. eaſt long. is 10 miles ſouth- 
weſt of Nicaria, and only about 18 in circumference ; 


nevertheleſs it has ſeveral convenient harbours, which 


Wh 3 the advantage over many other of the Levant 


De la Scala, its principal ort, is deemed the 
Wy beſt in the Archipelago. Saptila and Cricou are 
: m_ excellent harbours, but they are all tetribly in- 
2 - Pirates, which has obliged the inhabitants of 
5 p * evacuate the town, and retire up a neighbour- 
: 8 * to the monaſtery of St. John, which is at once 
Sous houſe and fortreſs, has an annual revenue of 
doo Crowns; and maintains 100 monks. Though the 


we of bells is prohibited in 
urkiſh e 3 in all other parts of the 


; | the monks o 


0 large ones. 


— 
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St. John the Evangeliſt was baniſhed by the Romans 
to this iſland, and here compoſed his Apocalypſe or Re- 
velation ; the place is conſequently in great eſteem 
both by Turks and Chriſtians. St. John's hermitage 
is ſituated upon a rock between Port de la Scala and 
the monaſtery ; the entrance is hewn out of the ſolid 
rock, and leads to the chapel, which is almoſt 44 feet 
in length, 15 in breadth, and is covered with a gothic 
roof, 

The management of this iſland is committed to the 
care of two Greek officers, as no Turks reſide upon it. 
The taxes produce about 10,000 crowns annually. The 
houſes are neater than thoſe of moſt of the other iſlands, 
and the chapels are well built, arched, and about 250 
in number. It is remarkable, that though the iſland 
does not contain above goo men, yet the women are 
near 6000 in number; the latter are good tempered 
and handſome, but ſpoil their faces by uſing a prodi- 
gious quantity of 3 however, the ſweetneſs of 
their diſpoſitions makes amends for all faults, and ſur- 
paſſes beauty. 


CLANRDUS. 


Claros lies very near Patmos, is mountainous, about 
40 miles in circumference, has two ſea-ports, a town 
and caſtle, to which it gives name, yet was never fa- 
mous for any thing but a magnificent temple dedicated 
to Apollo. 


L EROS. 


Tux iſland of Leros, Lerio, or Oleron, lies to the 
ſouth of Patmos and north of Claros, is 18 miles in 
circumference, and produces abundance of aloes ; 
Greeks and Turks inhabit it, but are not numerous. 
It contains but one ſmall town, a few ſcattered ham- 
lets, and-a ſmall number of monaſteries. Upon a hill 
are ſome noble ruins, in particular about twenty ſuperb 
marble pillars that remain entire, and which are, per- 
haps, the remnants of the temple of Diana, on whoſe 
account this iſland was formerly famous. 


Tax MANDRIA ISLANDS. 


Trex Mandria Iſlands are a cluſter of ſmall iſlands to 
the eaſtward of Leros; the center iſland is by far the 
largeſt, but none of them are inhabited, except by the 
pirates that infeſt thoſe parts, and who are ſome of the 
moſt ſavage wretches exiſting, murdering the crews of 
all the ſhips they are able to overpower. 

Bold were the men, who on the ocean firſt 

Spread their new fails, when ſhipwreck was the worſt ; 

More dangers now from man alone we find, 

Than from the rocks, the billows, or the wind. 


FLECNITG pa CO058 


Stanchio, which lies in 36 deg. 40 min. north lat, 
and 27 deg. 30 min. eaſt long. is oppoſite to the coaſt 
of Doris, 80 miles from Samos, 70 in circumference, 
has a fruitful ſoil, and towards the eaſt gradually riſes 
into mountains ; It 1s rich in paſture, wines, fruit, tur- 
pentine, cypreſs, medicinal and other plants, &c. 

Cos, the capital, is ſpacious, populous, well built, 
and ſtrongly fortified : it is ſituated on the eaſtern coaſt, 
and was 3 famous for a ſuperb temple of ÆEſcu- 


lapius, as the iſland itſelf was for the birth of the ce- 


lebrated Hippocrates, whoſe houſe is ſtill ſhewn in the 
town of Harangues ; but both theſe celebrated phyſi- 
cians owed their fame more to their recommending 
temperance than to any of the medicines they diſcovered. 
Cos was celebrated for ſome light garments made 
here, and called Veſtimenta Coa; but was ſtill more 
famous for the ſtatue of Venus, made here by Apelles, 
who was a native of this little iſland ; and hence origi- 
nated the notion of Venus's riſing out of the ſea. 
This fine piece of workmanſhip was firſt lodged in a 
ſtately temple, but Auguſtus carried it to Rome; and 


ro 
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to make the ſuperſtitious people ſome amends for its 
loſs, their tribute was entirely remitted. The harbour 


is good, and well ſecured from pirates. 


F 


Tufts ifland lies about 40 miles from the conſt of 
Anatolia, is 60 miles in circumference, has a town of 
its own name on the ſouth coaſt, two harbours,” and 
was antiently celebrated for its temple of Apollo. It 
has a church or two ſubject to a biſhop. 


CARTAN TH US 


0 

CaxrANTuuUs, or Scarpanto, on the fouth coaſt of 
Doris, lies in 35 deg. 45 min. north lat. and 27 deg. 
40 min, caſt long. is between Cerate and Rhodes, and 
anciently gave name to the Carpanthian Sea. Ir is 
near 80 miles in circumference, but is mountainous, 
barren, and but thinly inhabited. It has no town ex- 
cept Scarpanto, whoſe harbour is tolerable, but ter- 


ribly infeſted by the pirates. 
ISLANDS in THE GULPH or SMYRNA., 


THest iſlands, which are five in number, are ſmall 
and uninhabited ; one is called Long Iſland, or Iſola de 
Eglere, that is, Church Iſland ; it is 10- miles long, 
rather narrow, and contains the ruins of a magnificent 
temple. Another of them the Greeks ſay formerly 
contained many elegant buildings, of which no veſtiges 
are at preſent left, but an apartment ſupported by four 
pillars, the whole being cut out of the ſolid rock; from 
this iſland a cauſeway formerly joined to the main land, 
but it is now entircly ruined. Some have imagined 
this to be the Clazomene of the antients, but whether 
the conjecture is right we cannot determine, 


en 


Raones extends from 35 deg. 50 min. to 36 deg, 
30 min. north lat. and from 28 deg. 20 min. to 28 deg. 
44 min. eaſt long. being 75 miles eaſt from Candia, 
8 from the Lycian coaſt, and about 120 in circumfe- 
rence, This ifland hath been long famed in hiſtory 
under various names, and its inhabitants very early 
were deemed a maritime people. When attacked by 
the Greeks, the Rhodians called in the Romans to their 
aſſiſtance ; who, according to their uſual cuſtom, drove 
away the Rhodians's enemies, and repaid themſelves 
for their trouble, by ſeizing their country, and the 
property of the natives: after which it underwent va- 
rious revolutions. Ir was taken by the Venetians in 
1124. The Turks conquered it in 1283, but were dri- 
ven out of it by the knights of St: John of Jeruſalem 
in 1308: however, Soliman the Magnificent attacked 
it with an army of 200,000 men, and 300 ſhips, and 
took it, Jan. 1, 1523, after the Rhodians had loſt up- 
wards of 93,000 of their men, and the Turks a much 
greater number. After this misfortune moſt of the 
Rhodians quitted their country, ſo that the iſland be- 
came very much depopulated ; the Turks, however, 
ſhewed lo great a reſpect to the knights of Rhodes, 
that they ſuffered them to keep their houſes, effects, 
coats of arms, ſtatues, inſcriptions, &c. and granted 
very conſiderable privileges to fuch as would come and 
ſettle there, which drew back ſome of the Rhodians, 
and many of the Greeks; ſo that Rhodes, at preſent, 
is as populous and flouriſhing as Turkiſh tyranny will 
permit any place to be in the Ottoman territories. 

The metropolis of Rhades is called by the ſame 
name, and was always eſteemed a place of conſiderable 
ſtrength. At preſent, though its former ſplendor is 
much decayed, it is a handſome city, and a good ſea- 

ort; the ſituation at the ſide of a hill is delightful; 
Jt is about three miles in circuit, fortified by a treble 
wall and caſtle, though they are but in bad repair ; 
the ſtreets are capacious and well paved, particularly 
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that of St. John, which is paved with beautiful 


the houſes are elegantly built in the Italian 1 
the markets well ſupplied with all kinds of vrovia 5 
1055 


It has two harbours, a large one 
tions, and a ſmaller for the Turkiſh 0111, 
Se! 


= b 68 * 
ſquadron of which are always kept here te bent 
the Malteſe ſhips. This port is ſhut up every bre 

4 107 1 


with a chain, and near it is a fine piazza adorned w. 
ſtately trees, at the extremity of which are 7155 Wo 
and dock. The church of St. John, eee 
ſtructure, is converted into a moſque. Mans II 
churches, the palace formerly belonging to 7 back 
maſter, the houſes of the knights, &c. are ill erg 
ficent fabricks. 8 a 

This city was formerly celebrated for the lear;; 
and politeneſs of its inhabitants, and the numerous be 
demies for various arts and ſciences, which were on 
open at the public expence ; but at preſent, literature 
meets here with the ſame treatment that it does in molt 
other pafrs of the Turkiſh dominions, | 

The foil of Rhodes is ſo fertile and rich, that it pro- 
duces every delicacy which man can wiſh to enioy; and 
the air is the moſt pure and ſerene that he could defye 
to breathe, Indeed, ſuch is the beauty of the counts: 
and delightfulneſs of the climate, as to give occaſion Hl 
the poets to feign that Apollo rained golden ſhowers 
upon it, and bleſſed it with his molt prolific and ſalu- 


brious beams. 


The glorious ruler of the morning, So, 

But looks on flowers, and ſtraight they grow; 
And when his beams their light unfold, 

Ripens the dulleſt earth, and warms it into gold. 


Hence the inhabitants erected the celebrated Coloſſus, 
one of the wonders of the world, to the honour of 
Apollo, or the ſun, This prodigious ſtatue was made 

| of bits 70 cubits, or about 123 feet in height, pro- 
portionably big in every part. It ſtood aſlride over tlie 
haven, ſo that ſhips could ſail in and out between its 
legs. In one hand it held a light-houſe, and in the 
other a ſceptre; and its head repreſented a golden ſun. 
The diſtance between the two * was 100 yards; and 
two men could ſcarce, with extended arms, embrace 
its thumb. After having ſtood 66 years, it was over- 
turned by an earthquake : and though the Ri;ouians 
collected, from the various Grecian ſtates, a prodigious 
ſum to defray the expences of repairing it, yet the mo- 
ney was embezzled, and the image was ſuffered to la 
on the ground for the ſpace of 894 years, hen the Su- 
racens took the city, and fold it as old. braſs to a Jew, 
who loaded goo camels with it; the whole weight being 
720,009 Ib. avoirdupoiſe. This wonderful work 15 
made by Clares, a native of Rhodes, who was tWelbe 
years in completing it. Juſt on the ſpot where the feet 
ſtood, a caſtle on one fide, and a tower on the oiner, 
were erected, and are ſtanding at preſent. 
The modern Chriſtian inhabitants of this fine iſland 
are very poor, and are not ſuffered to live within the 
walls of the city, which privilege is, however, gfante 
to the Jews. The principal manufactures are ſoap, 
tapeſtry, and camblets; but the city is a Mart ſor = 
the commodities and productions of the Levant ; “ 
Rhodes is kept merely in oppolition to the Chriſtians, 
as it does not remit any. thing to the Grand Se1gmr, 
the Turkiſh baſhaw being allowed the whole of 11 3 
venues, to maintain the gallies, the garriſon, and nn 


ſelf, | | 
G r FP U 8. 

Tuis celebrated iſland lies between 34 and 36 C05: 
north lat. and between 33 and 36 deg. ealt = reſt of 
molt eaſterly part of the Levant, and is the _—_ I, 

all the iſlands of Aſia Minor, being 200 miles os 4 
46 in breadth where wideſt, and about 30 fr * in parti 
tinent. The ancients had many names for 2 F ne 


˖ count o 
cular they called it Macaria, on Aacco * aq 
the 


ſing fertility ; and Cyprus, the name it ill be 
| I 


481A. 

r | 
the ef ore of it in hiſtory is the conqueſt _ 
i.” who found it divided into nine petty king 
it by 9 governed by its own ſovereign. The 
doms, es of Egypt then ſubjugated it. The Romans, 
N them, the emperors of Conſtantinople, poſ- 
7 4 it In 1191 it was conquered by Richard I. king 
ſeſſe land, and given by him to Guy of Luſignan, 
3 A reigned over it till 1480, when the Ve- 
my ſeized it, who remained maſters of it till 1570, 
prom was conquered by the Turks, who ſtill con- 
e! n of it. ; i 
W 1 all kinds of grain, wines, oil, 
ſugar, cotton, honey, ſaffron, wood, 3 
lants, drugs, flowers, &c. all excellent in their Kinds. 
- was formerly populous and opulent, but at preſent is 
but poor and thinly inhabited, which is chiefly owing 
to two cauſes, viz. the tyranny of the Turkiſh govern- 
ment, and the ſwarms of locuſts which for ſome ages 
iſt have infeſted it, to the frequent deſtruction of the 
are of the earth. Their wool and cotton manufac- 
Hen are the beſt in the eaſt, but the ſilk is very indif- 
ferent, By one of the Turkiſh baſhaws all the ſugar 
canes in the iſland were deſtroyed. The people, how- 
ever, have a great traffic in a delicious bird, which they 
catch in the months of September and October, and 
' pickle in vaſt quantities to export to Venice, where 
they are much prized, and purchaſed at a high price by 

ze voluptuous, 
ay” — ſormerly divided into 12 diſtricts, each con- 
taining a large city, and the whole including 800 vil- 
lages. The inhabitants were formerly a moſt debauched 
people, and, according to the moſt authentic accounts, 
their inclinations are as depraved as ever; but the 
Turkiſh government compels them to a more reſerved 
behaviour, and obliges them, at leaſt, to act with an 
outward appearance of decency. The preſent inhabi- 
tants are chiefly Greeks, who dreſs a'ter the Italian 
faſhion, but retain their own religion and cuſtoms. The 
people of this iſland were converted to Chriſtianity by 
St, Paul and St. Barnabas, the latter of whom was a 
native of Cyprus. It gave birth to the poet Aſclepiades, 
Xenophon, Zeno, Apollonius, the famous biſhop Epi- 
phanius, and ſeveral other great men. 
Cyprus has no conſiderable rivers, but ſome famous 
mountains, particularly Olympus, whoſe height and 
extent are aſtoniſhing. On Mount Olympus, at the 
diſtance of every league, there is a Greek monaſtery ; 
and a fountain ſaid to be erected by the empreſs Helena, 
the mother of Conſtantine the Great. 
Hardly any veſtiges remain of the ancient city of Sa- 
lamis, formerly celebrated for its temple of Jupiter, 
who was here repreſented by an image armed vith 
thunder and lightning. 

The principal places at preſent are the following: 
Famaguſta, or Arſinoe, an elegant city, and good 
ſea- port, pleaſantly ſituated, and defended by two forts : 
It is encloſed on two ſides by a ditch, and double wall, 
well fortified, and on the other two by the ſea. The 
Turks are ſenſible of the importance of this place, and, 
contrary to their uſual cuſtom, keep the fortifications 
in excellent repair. The governor of this city is ac- 
, countable only to the Ottoman Porte, not being ſubor- 
dinate to the baſhaw of the iſlands. The Greeks and 
other Chriſtians are only permitted to keep ſhops here 
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ess trees which it produced. The 
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in the day- time, but are not allowed to lay in the city, 
which is, however, a biſhop's ſee, ſubject to the me- 
tropolitan of Nicoſia. . 

Though the laſtmentioned is the moſt important 
place, yet Nicoſia is deemed the metropolis of Cyprus. 
This city, which is delightfully ſituated in the center of 
the iſland, was formerly the ſear of the Cyprian mo- 
narchs. It was then nine miles in circuit, but is now 
dwhmdled to three. It is, however, ſti!] a beautiful 
town, of a circular form, ſurrounded with walls, de- 
fended by a deep ditch, and well fortified. It formerly 
contained 40,000 houſes, and ſeveral noble palaces; 
but many of the firſt, and all the latter, are fallen to 
decay, or have been pulled down. The beſt churches, 
particularly St. Sophia, the Turks have converted into 
moſques. The Greeks, Latins, Arminians, Neſto- 
rians, Maronites, &c. have their churches and chapels 
allowed them. This city 1s the reſidence of the Turkiſh 
baſhaw and the Greek archbiſhop, the ſuffragans of the 
latter being the biſhops of Famaguſta, Paphos, Larneza, 
and Cerenes. | | 

Larneza is a good ſea-port, in which the French 
and Venetians have a conſul. The houſes are, how- 
ever, low and mean, and the inhabitants compoſed of 
Turks, Greeks, and ſome Europeans. The commg- 
dities are cotton, cotton yarn, wool, &c, 

Cerenes, the ancient Ceraunia, is almoſt in ruins, 
though formerly a ſtrong and populous place. 

Limiſſo is now nothing but a mean village, though it 
remains a biſhop's ſee; and the (itn ition of the ancient 
city of Amatheus is not at preſent known. 

Paphos, now called Baffa, is ſituated on the weſtern 
coaſt of the iſland. St. Paul in this city converted its 
governor Sergius, and ſtruck the necromancer Barjeſus 
with blindneſs ; Acts xiii. 6, Though much decayed 
from its former glory, it is ſtill a biſhop's ſee, and a 
good ſea- port town. In ancient times it was much ce- 
lebrated for its magnificent temple dedicated to Venus, 
from which the goddeſs of Love was called the Paphian 
Venus, 

The condition of the votaries of this captivating 
goddeſs are thus finely deſcribed by Dryden. 


In Venus's temple on the ſides were ſeen 

The broken ſlumbers of enamour'd men; 

Looks that e'en ſpoke, and pity ſeem'd to call, 

And iſſuing ſighs that ſmok'd along the wall; 

Complaints and hot deſires, the lover's hell, 

And 3 tears that wore a channel where they 
ell; 

Expence and after-thought, and idle care, 

And doubts of motly hue, and dark deſpair ; 

Suſpicions, and fantaſtical ſurmiſe, 

And jealouſy ſuffus'd with jaundic'd eyes, 


« We think it neceſſary to inform our readers, that 
ce the Iſlands of the Archipelago, or Great Sea, de- 
« ſcribed in this Chapter, are only thoſe ſituated in 
« Alia; the remainder belong to thoſe parts which are 
« ſituated in Europe, and will therefore be properly 
« deſcribed in their reſpective places, when we come 
ce toa deſcription of that part of the globe. We make 
* this diſtinction in order to preſerve that order and uni- 
« formity which is conſiſtent with our plan, and to ren- 
der our work deſerving the title of a Complete and 
« Univerſal Syſtem of Geography.” 
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„ 


XXII. 


Various ISLANDS orr THE Coasr or ASIA, ty oy; 
GREAT PACIFIC OCEAN, &c. 


luding ſeveral diſcovered by our Countrymen Captains Cook, Clerke, Gore, King, &c. ſo | 
Including which having been Gaby ſeen, but not viſited, can admit but of ſmall Deſcription, me of 


T7 FRGUELEN's LAND was diſcovered by Mon- 

ſicur de Kerguelen, a French navigator, whoſe 
name it bears. It is ſituated in 48 deg. 41 min. ſouth 
lat. and 96 deg. 50 min. eaſt long. and was viſited by 
Captain Cook in 1776. Having come to an anchor in 
the harbour, in order to procure water, and nearly 
completed their quantity, the commander allowed the 
ſhips crews (Reſolution and Diſcovery) the 27th of 
December as a day of reſt to celebrate Chriſtmas ; in 
conſequence of which, many of them went on ſhore, 
and made excurfions into the country, which they found 
deſolate and barren in the extreme. In the evening 
one of then, preſented a quart bottle ro Captain Cook, 
which he had found on the north ſide of the harbour, 
faſtened with ſome wire to a projecting rock. This 
bottle contained a piece of parchment, with the follow- 
ing inſcription: 


Ludovico XV. Galliarum 
rege, et de Boynes 
regi a Secretis ad res 

maritimas annis 1772 et 


1773. 


Captain Cook, as a memorial of the Britiſn veſſels 
having been in this harbour. wrote on the other ſide of 
the parchment as follows : 


Nawes Reſolution 
et Diſcovery 
de Rege Mapgne Britanniæ, 
Decembris 1776. 


He then put it again into the bottle, accompanied 
with a ſilver two-penny piece of 1772, covered the 
mouth of the bottle with a leaden cap, and placed it 
the next morning in a pile of ſtones, erected for that 
purpoſe on an eminence, near. the place -where it was 
firſt found. Here Captain Cook diſplayed the Britiſh 
flag, and named the place Chriſtmas Harbour, it being 
on that feſtival the veſſels arrived in it. 

As to the iſland, he was unwilling to rob Monſieur 
de Kerguelen of the honour of its bearing his name; 
though, from its ſterility, it might properly be called 


« The Iſland! of Deſolation.” 


Mr. Anderſon, who, during the ſhort time the ſhips 


lay in Chriſtmas Harbour, loſt no opportunity of ſearch- 


ing the country in every direction, relates the following 
particulass, 


No place (ſays he) hitherto diſcovered in either he- 


miſphere affords to ſcanty a field for the naturaliſt as 
as this ſterile ſpot. 
when at a finall diſtance from the ſhore, which might 
raiſe the expectation of meeting with a little herbage; 


Some verdure, indeed, appeared, 


bur all this lively appearance was occafioned by one 
ſmall plant, reſembling ſaxifrage, whith grew up the 
hills in large ſpreading tufts, on a kind of rotten turf, 
which, if dried, might ſerve for fuel, and was the only 
thing ſeen here that could poſſibly be applied to that 
purpoſe, 

Another plant, which grew to near the height of two 
feer, was pretty plentifully ſcattered about the baggy 
declivities ; it had the appearance of a ſmall cabbage 


when it was ſhot into ſeeds, It had the watery acrid talte 


of the antiſcorbutic plants, though it materially differed” 
from the whole tribe, When eaten raw, it was not un- 
like the New-Zcaland ſcurvy-graſs, but when boiled, it 
acquired a rank flavour. At this time none of its ſeeds 


were ripe enough to be brought home, and introduced 
into our Engliſh kitchen-gardens, 2 


l 


Near the brooks and boggy places were found tw 
other ſmall plants, which were eaten as ſallad; the 6 
like garden creſſes, and very hot, and the other ay 
mild. The latter is a curioſity, having not only male 
and female, but alſo androgynus plants. : 

Some coarſe graſs grew pretty plentifully in a fey 
ſmall ſpots near the harbour, which was cut down for 
our cattle, In ſhort, the whole catalogue of plants did 
not exceed eightcen, including a beautiful ſpecies of 
lichen, and ſeveral forts of moſs. Nor was there the 
appearance of a tree or ſhrub in the whole country, 

Among the animals the molt conſiderable were ſeals, 
which were diſtinguiſhed by the naine of ſca-bears, be. 
ing the ſort that are called the urſine fecal. They come 
on ſhore to repoſe and breed. At that time they were 
ſhedding their hair, and ſo remarkably tame, that there 
was no difficulty in killing them, 

No other quadruped was ſeen; but a great number 
of oceanic birds, as ducks, ſhags, petrels, &c. The 
ducks were ſomewhat like a widgeon, both in fize and 
figure. A conſiderable number of them were killed and 
eaten. They were excellent food, and had not the leaſt 
fiſhy taſte. 

The Cape petrel, the ſmall blue one, and the fall 
black one, or Mother Carey's chicken, were not in 
plenty here; but another ſort, which is the largelt of 
the petrels, and called by the feamen Mother Carcy's 
gooſe, is found in abundance. This petrel is as large 
as an albatroſs, and is carnivorous, feeding on the dead 
carcaſſes of ſeals, birds, &c. 

The greateſt number of birds here were penguins, 
which conſiſt of three forts. The head of the largeſt is 
black, the upper part of the body of a leaden grey, th: 
under part white, and the feet black: two broad ſtripes 
of fine yellow deſcend from the head to the breait : the 
bill is of a reddiſh colour, and longer than in the other 
ſorts. The ſecond fort is about half the ſize of the 

former: it is of a blackith grey on the upper part of the 
body, and has a white ſpot on the upper part of the 
head: the bill and feet are yellowiſh. In the third ſort 
the upper part of the body and throat are black, tic 
reſt white, except the top of the head, which is orna- 
mented with a fine yellow arch, which it can erect 25 
two creſts. 

The ſhags here are of two ſorts, viz. the leſſer cormo- 
rant, or water-crow ; and another with a blackiſh back 
and a white belly. The ſea-ſwallow, the tern, the 
common ſea-gull, and the Port Egmont hen, were alſo 
found here. . 

Large flocks of a ſingular kind of white bird fie 
about here, having the bale of the bill covered with a 
horny cruſt. It had a black bill and white feet, bo 
ſomewhat larger than a pigeon, and the fleſh taſted like 
that of a duck. 

The ſeine was once hauled, when was found a few 
fiſh about the ſize of a ſmall haddock. Ihe oy ſhe! 
fiſh ſeen here were a few limpets and mulcles. 

Many of the hills, notwithſtanding they wer® 0! 4 
moderate height, were at that time covered with now: 
though anſwering to our June. It is reaſonable to 8 
gine that rain muſt be very frequent here, as well 2 | 
the marks of large torrents having ruſhed down, as 55 
the appearance of the country, which, even on the hulls, 
was a continued bog or ſwamp. 1 

The rocks conſiſt principally of a dark blue and! 1 
hard ſtone, intermixed with particles of rer 
quartz. Some conſiderable rocks were alſo formed lie 


of a browniſh brittle ſtone, K 
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122-1 ſo called f the great 
| vos, ſo called from tne g 
PArERxoSTER lch failors have likened to the 
we which the Roman Catholics tell their pater- 
beads WI They abound-in corn and fruits, and are ra- 
co ulous, but contain nothing rematkable. 


| a cluſter of barren iſlands, about 54 deg. 

rin. fourh latitude, and 36 deg. 30 min. welt long. 

30 ; of them is between 50 and 60 leagues in length, 
pa alſo contain nothing worth deſcription, 


ANDSOME PeoPLE lies in 10 deg, ſouth 

1 A1 A eaſt longitude. Ir is 18 miles in cir- 
4 ference and was diſcovered by De Quiros in 1696. 
Notwithſtanding the exceſſive heat of the climate, the 
NG are remarkably fair and handſome, from whence 
che iſland had its name. wy hey are covered only from 
the waiſt downwards, with mats of palm, and wear a 
mantle of the ſame on their ſhoulders. Their houſes, 
which are thatched, ſtand in cluſters; and their canoes 


are trees hollowed out. 


Hon x or Hoon ISLAND is ſituated in 14 deg. 56 
min. ſouth lat. and 179 deg. eaſt long. and was diſco- 
vered in 1616, by Shouten. 

The male natives of this iſland are tall, well made, 
and robuſt. They are nimble runners, expert ſwimmers, 
and good divers. Their complexion is a yellowiſh 
brown ; and they take great pleaſure in dreſſing their 
hair, which is black. Some tie it, others frize it. 
Some let it grow down the waiſt, and tie it in five or ſix 
rails ; and others dreſs it right an end, ſtanding up like 
hog's briſtles, ten or eleven inches long: but they do 
not ſuffer the beard to grow. The women are ſhort of 
ſtature, deformed both in features and body, and ra- 
ther indecent in their behaviour. Both ſexes go naked, 
except a piece of covering between their legs; and the 
women rub their heads and cheeks with ſomething red. 

Their land produces ſpontaneouſly a great variety of 
fruits, ſuch as cocoas, bananas, yams, &c. for they are 
ignorant of cultivation. At low water the women catch 
fiſh, which is eaten raw. They have alſo ſome hogs, 
which they cook wretchedly. 


PRINCE EpwarD's IsLANnDs, lying in $1 deg. ſouth 
latirude, were diſcovered by two French navigators, on 
their paſſage from the Cape of Good Hope to the Phi- 
lippine Iſlands, They are two in number, and, as the 
had no names in the French Chart of the Southern 
Hemiſphere, Captain Cook, when he ſaw them in 1776, 
called them Prince Edward's Iſlands. That which lay 
molt to the ſouth appeared to be about fifteen leagues 
in circuit, and the moſt northerly about nine leagues. 
There are four others contiguous, called Marion and 
Crozet's Iſlands, from the names of the diſcoverers. 


ADVENTURE ISLAND, ſo called from the ſhip Ad- 
venture, in which captain Furneaux ſailed to the South 
Scas, It lies in latitude 43 deg. 21 min. ſouth, and 
longitude 147 deg. 29 min. weſt. The natives are 
deſcribed as mild and chearful, with little of that wild 
appearance which ſavages in general have, bur at the 
lame time totally devoid of perſonal activity or genius. 


ResouuTION, a ſmall 


Cook, from his own ſhip the Reſolution. 


17 deg. It hes in lat. 


24 min. ſouth, and long. 141 deg. 45 min. weſt. 


TALM ISLawD is ſituated on the coaſt 
ales, as are alſo the Iflan 
ARIAS, CUMBERLAND, 


of New South 
wh SOLITARY, FURNEAUX, 
6s ORTHUMBERLAND and D1- 
NECTION, ſo called by Captain Cook, who firſt explored 


this 
e and named them as above. They contain 
ing worthy deſcription. 


Parxcs op W | 
P WALES's ISI 1 e northern e 
ANDSs lie at tl n ex- 
Temiry of New t th rthern E2 


Holland. They were obſerved at a 
e to adound with trees and grals, and were 


iſland, ſo called by Captain 


| ISLANDS OFF THE COAST OP ASIA, &c. 
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known to be inhabited from the ſmoak that was ſ-en 
aſcending in many places, 


Bay or IsLANnDs, a group of ſmall iſlands ſituated 
on the coaſt of New*Zealand : among which are in- 
cluded thoſe called GannzT, BANKs's, SOLANDER Ss, 
TraP's, &c. | 


PoTos is an iſland ſituated about two leagues to the 
weſtward of the Grand or principal of the Ladrones. 
It is rocky and of {mall extent, 


SENTRY-BOX ISLAND 1s ſituated about a league and 
an half from the ſouth point of Chriſtmas Harbour in 
Kerguelen's Land, and fo called from its reſembling 
a ſentry-box, 


Solo lies to the ſouth of the Iſland of Celebes, in 


lat. 9 deg. ſouth, and long. 123 deg. 55 min. eaſt, It 
contains nothing remarkable, 


NicoBar IsLAxps lie at the entrance of the Gulph 
of Bengal. The natives are tall and well proportioned, 
with long faces, black eyes, black lank hair, and 
copper-coloured ſkins. They are ſaid to be an harm- 
leſs, good ſort of people, and go quite naked, except 
a covering about the waiſt. They have neither temples 
nor idols, nor does there ſeem to be any great ſuperi- 
ority among them. They are excellent ſwimmers, and 
ſometimes will overtake ſmall veſſels under ſail. They 
live in little huts having no towns, and the country is 
almoſt covered with wood. They have no corn, but 
a fruit which ſerves them inſtead of bread, and the 
catch plenty of fiſh. The largeſt of theſe iſlands, 
which gives name to the reſt, is about 40 miles in 
length and 15 in breadth, 


PoRTLAND IsLAND lies to the ſouthward of the 


Society Iſles, and was ſo called by Captain Cook, who 


diſcovered it on his firſt voyage, from its reſemblance 
to that of the ſame name in the Britiſh Channel. Some 
parts of this iſland appeared to be cultivated, and pu- 
mice ſtones in great quantities lying along the ſhore 
within the bay indicated that there was a vo'cano in 
the iſland. High palings upon the ridges of hills were 
alſo viſible in two places, which were judged to be de- 
ſigned for religious purpoſes. +3 


BARE IsLAaND, ſo called by Captain Cook, as it ap- 
peared to be barren, and inhabited only by fiſhermen. 
It lies in lat. 39 deg. 45 min. ſouth, 


EasT IsLanD lies in lat. 37 deg. 42 min. ſouth. Tr 
appeared to Captain Cook, who diſcovered it alſo on 
his firſt voyage, ſmall and barren. 


WuiTE ISLAND is contiguous to the former. 


Mayor AND Court or ALDERMEN, a cluſter of 
ſmall iſlands ing in lat. 37 deg. 59 min. ſouth, about 


twelve miles from the main. They are moſtly barren, 
but very high. 


Mrexcury IsLanDs, a cluſter of different ſizes, 
The Bay 1s called alſo Mercury Bay, and lies in lat. 36 


deg. 47 min. ſouth, long. 184 deg. 4 min. weſt, and 
has a ſmall entrance at its mouth. 


HEN ano CHicken, ſmall iſlands ſituated in lat, 


35 deg. 46 min, ſouth. 


Poor Knicurs, a cluſter of iſlands lying in lat. 36 
deg. 36 min. ſouth. On theſe iſlands were ſeen a few 


towns which appeared fortified, and the land round 
them ſeemed well inhabited. 


Y 
CAvaLLES ISLANDS, ſo called by Captain Cook, from 


the name of ſome fiſh the crew purchaſed of the In- 


dians, ” 
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dians. Theſe people were very inſolent, uſing many 
frantic geſtures, and throwing tones at the crew. Some 
ſmall ſhot were fired, and one of them beihg hit, they 


all made a precipitate retreat: 


Turzx Kings: The chief of theſe iſlands lies in 
lat. 34 deg. 12 min. ſouth, and long. 187 deg. 48 min. 
weſt. Birds were ſhot upon it which nearly reſembled 


gecſe, and were very good eating. 


 Haworsz, a little iſland in lat. 4t deg. ſouth, near 
Queen Chatlotte's Sound. 


ExTxy IsLz, an high iſland ſituated about hine or 
ten leagues from Cape Keamaroo, which lies in 41 deg. 
44 min. ſouth lat. and 113 deg. 30 min. weſt longitude. 


IsLanD or Lookers-oN, ſituated contiguous to the 
former, and ſo called by Captain Cook, becauſe the 
natives could not be prevailed on to approach the ſhip. 


Macntrttcar ISLAND, fo called by Captain Cook be- 
cauſe the compaſs did not travel well when the ſhip was 
near it. It is ſaid to be high, rugged, rocky and bar- 
ren, yet not without inhabitants, for ſmoak was ſeen 1n 
ſeveral parts about it. 


THE S1sTERs. Theſe are two iſlands of very ſmall 
extent, plentifully ſtocked with wood, ſituate in the 
lat. of 5 deg. ſouth, and long. 106 deg. 12 min. eaſt, 
near ſouth and north from each other, and encom- 
paſſed by a reef of coral rocks, the whole circuit of 
which is four or five miles. 


CaRacaToa is the ſouthernmoſt of a cluſter of 
iſlands lying in the entrance of the Straits of Sunda. 
Its ſouthern extremity is fituated in the lat. of 6 deg. 
9 min. ſouth, and long. 105 deg. 15 min. eaſt. Its 
whole circumference does not exceed nine miles. The 
iſland conliſts of elevated land, gradually riſing from 
the ſea, and is entirely covered with trees, except a 
few ſpots cleared by the natives for the purpoſe of 
forming rice fields. The population of the iſland is 
inconſiderable. The coral RS afford turtles in abun- 
dance, but other refreſhments are very ſcarce. 


PuLo-BALLY is an iſland about two miles round, and 
hes in the lat. of oo deg. 30 min. ſouth. There is 
good anchorage to the caſtward of it in 12 and 13 fa- 
thom water, muddy ground. It has abundance of 
wood and freſh water. 


SCHOUTEN ISLANDS, ſo called from Schouten, a 


Dutch navigator, who diſcovered them in 1616, lie in 
lat. oo deg. 46 min. ſouth, 


SELANG lies in lat. oo deg. 50 min. ſouth, It is 
not flat, or very high. It forms two harbours with the 
main land, an outer and an inner harbour. There is no 
danger in running into either, but what is plainly ſeen. 
The inner harbour is about two miles broad, and three 
long, and the general depth ten fathom. 


PuLo-GaG lies in oo deg. 18 min. ſouth lat. and is 
an iſland of middling height. When plainly ſeen it ap- 
pears like the land of Europe, not being woody, 
as the iſlands in theſe parts generally are. The valley is 
ſaid to have a rich ſoil, and many ſago trees upon it. 
It is not inhabited, though travellers by water often put 
into the bay to paſs the night, and ſometimes ſtay there 
fiſhing ſeveral days. 


PriNces IsLawd lies in the weſtern mouth of the 
Straits of Sunda. It abounds with vegetables of various 
kinds, deer, turtle, &c. Our India ſhips ufed to touch 
here to take in water, but they have omitted this prac- 
tice ſome years ſince; though Captain Cook ſays the 


water is excceding good, it filled towards the head of 


he brook, I 


_ Tomoovy is an iſland ſituated in oo de 
ſouth lat. and, in ſhape, reſembles a horſe 
the iſland riſes a hill, which takes up about t 
of its compaſs, and on the ſide of this hill 
tions of tropical fruits and roots. 


g. 15 min, 
hoe. On 
hree fourths 
are planta- 


Waorol is a ſmall flat iſland. Here j 
improper to obſerve, that at moſt of theſe Mae i 
one or more of certain chiefs called Synagees, who 8 
pair on board ſuch veſſels as viſit them, in order to = 
preſents. The dreſs of one of them is thus deſcribes? 
one half of the coat and long drawers was clouded red, 
white, and yellow; the other half blue, white, ang 
green, clouded alſo; not unlike the whimſical dreſſes 
of maſquerades. His turban, made of coarſe white 
calico, was pinked. 

The Mahometans upon theſe iſlands live moſtly upon 
fiſh and ſago bread. Sometimes they mix a cocoa-nu; 
raſped down with the ſago flower, and putting this into 
a thin Chineſe iron pan, they keep ſtirring the mixture 
on the fire, and eat it warm. They alſo eat the ordi. 
nary white ſwallo, a root which is found every where 
in the ſand at low water. They eat it raw, cut up ſmall 
and mixed with ſalt and lime juice. : 

They have in this country the following peculiar me- 
thod of drawing blood. "They put the rough ſide of a 
certain leaf, about as large as a man's hand, on that 
part where they want to extract blood, then with the 
tongue they lick the upper ſide of the leaf, and the under 
ſide is preſently all over bloody. 

In thefe parts grows a particular kind of green fruit, 
which the natives eat. It is as long as the hollow part 
of a quill, and almoſt as ſmall. They call it ciry. This 
fruit is very good in a curry or ſtew, leaving a fine arv- 
matic flavour, 


The two cluſters of iſlands Bo and Popo, lie nearly 
in the ſame parallel of latitude, 1 deg. 17 min. ſouth. 
They are about five leagues aſunder. Bo conſiſts of fix 
or ſc ven iſlands. 

Theſe iſlands, which have a good many inhabitants, 
can ſupply plenty of cocoa-nuts, ſalt, and dried fiſh, 
To the weſtward of the cluſter, but contiguous to 1t, 
are about nine or ten ſinall low iſlands. To the caſt- 
ward, on two iſlands, are two little hills, which, at a | 
diſtance, look like two tea-cups, bottom up. I heſe 
iſlands are ſaid to be well inhabited, and here reſides a 
rajah. ; 

It is affirmed by an authentic writer, with reſpect to 
the inhabitants of theſe parts, that not only women of- 
ten kill or burn themſelves with their deceaſed huſba-ds, 
but men alſo, in honour of their deceaſed makers. 
Thoſe who determine on this are not limited to time ; 
they name, perhaps, a diſtant day, and in the mean 
while their intention being made known, there 15 19 
honour the natives can think of, but they pay to this de- 
votee, He is careſſed wherever he gots. On the fatal 
day, by the ſide of a great fire, a looſe ſtage of boards 
is ereed ; on this he dances, working himſelt up to 4 
fit. He then ſkips to the end of a plank, which tilting, 
he falls headlong into the flaines. 

The north coaſt of the ISLAND of WarGc10w, which 
lies about half a degree to the northward of the on 
is near 15 leagues in length. The hill on re 1 88 
pine, (a particular quarter of Waygiow,) hic 4 Cen 
its ſhape, is called the Cock's Comb, may de 1 
about 20 leagues off. Some white ſpots appe#r . 
Oppoſite to the entrance of the harbour are Fry I, : 
iſlands, one ſhaped like a ſugar loaf, the other wi . 
hilloc on it. At the bottom of this hilloc 15 à pes ks 
freſh water, where there is anchorage in twelve 3 — 
ſand. The two iſlands: are joined by # rect 2 Wer 
rocks, dry at low water. There are ſaid to e e 
inhabitants upon the iſland, who wage Pee 2 
with one another. Offak harbour lies in 09 or * 
min. north latitude. Near this ifand two fil 285 
taken, the heads of which were remarkable for an oy 
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RI hei The horn was 
| m between their eyes. e 

92 1 on long, equal in length to the head. Al- 

about * the head was like that of an unicorn. The na- 


rogether ot Een Raw, that is the fiſh Raw. The 
tives c 


| d the body might be twenty inches 
, N as 4 * armed with two ſtrong ſcythes on 
ong. 


each fide, with their points forwards. 


Azpon lies in oo deg. 36 min. north 

1 4 three miles round, and 200 feet 
| KoxiBaR may be about the ſame height and 
_ is north of Abdon. The reſt of the ſixteen 
A that form this cluſter are flat and low, except 
which riſes about 500 feet. On Konibar 
are ſaid to be plantations of yams, potatoes, ſugar canes, 


| opical productions. 5 
a branes bf theſe iſlands have fiſh and turtle in 
ſach abundance (and eſpecially cockles about the big- 
neſs of a man's head) that they neglect agriculture. 
When they want bread, they carry live turtle, and ſau- 

ages made of their eggs, dried fiſh, to Waygiow, 
which they truck for ſago, either baked or raw ; nay, 
perhaps go to the woods and provide themſelves, by 
cutting down the trees. On theſe excurſions they often 


carry their wives and families. 


Tur Is 
latitude. 


SANGIR is an oblong iſland, extending from 3 deg. 
zo min, to 4 deg. 30 min. north latitude. It is broadeſt 
towards the north, and tapers ſmall towards the ſouth. 
About the middle of the weſt coaſt of the iſland is the 
town, harbour, and bay of Taroona, oppoſite which, 
on the eaſt coaſt, is alſo a rown and harbour, called ta- 
bookang. It abounds in cocoa-nuts, as do many iſlands 
that lie neat it. A fathom of ſmall braſs wire, ſuch as 
is uſed at the end of a fiſhing-line, will purchaſe 100 
cocoa nuts, an ordinary knife 300, and four knives a 
battel (60 lb.) of cocoa-nut oil. 


TuLour, or Tanna Lasv, hes in 4 deg. 45 min. 
north latitude. It is ſituated about 7o miles eaſt of the 
north part of Sangir. It is of middling height. The 
inhabitants live on the ſea-coaſt, and have their planta- 
tions up the country. 


SALIDABO ISLAND lies to the ſouthward of Tulour, 
being divided only by a narrow ſtrait, about a mile 
wide. It is not above eight or ten miles in circumfe- 


rence, 1s admirably cultivated, and contains ſeveral 
villages, | 


KaBRvan lies to the ſouth-eaſt of Salidabo, and is 
parted from it by a ſtrait about four miles wide. This 


_ is in high cultivation, and alſo contains ſeveral 
VI ages. | 


TacuLanpa contains about 2000 inhabitants, 


; who, 
being Pagans, 


eat pork. On the iſland are many goats, 
ſome bullocks, and cocoa-nuts in abundance. The 
Tr keep here a corporal and two ſoldiers, alſo a 
5 oolmaſter for teaching the children the principles of 

riſtianity. Three prongs, a kind of large chopping- 


knives, will purchaſe a bullock, and one a thouſand 
cocoa-nuts, | 


Banka IsLAxD is near Ta 
Ka ISLA gulanda, and remarkable 
2 ' high hill. It has a harbour on its ſouth end, is 
as 15 well inhabited, and abounds in cocoa-nuts, limes, 
4s Or jacks, fiſh, turtle, and ratans. 


TeLLvsy an 181 AND 

: : „that is, Harbour of Syan 

I Ae to Banka Ifland. This harbour, which 
to be a good one, is on the ſouth end of the 


_ Which has a hill upon it. There are ſome wild 
e, but no other inhabitants 
much frequented . 


ut from Sooloo. 


$00L00 ISLAND is ſituated in 6 


o. 29. in 6 deg. north latitude, 


2 


5 Theſe iſlands are 
by cruiſers, not only from Mindanao, 


1 
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and 119 deg. eaſt longitude. It is 30 miles long, 12 
broad, and contains a great number of inhabitants. It is 
governed by a king of its own. It is well cultivated, and 
affords a fine proſpect from the ſea. Indeed, the iſland 
being rather ſmall for its number of inhabitants, they 
ſtudy agriculture more than thoſe on the adjacent ones, 
where land is not deemed ſo valuable. As they cannot 
depend on a crop of rice, not being ſure of rain in due 
ſeaſon, they cultivate many roots; the Spaniſh, or 
ſweet potatoe ; the clody, or St. Hillano yam; the 
China yam, both red and white; ſending to Mindanao 
for what rice they conſume. They have great variety 
of fine tropical fruits. Their oranges are full as good 
as thoſe of China. They have alſo a variety of the fruit 
called jack, or naka; a kind of large cuſtard apple, 
named madang ; mangos; and a fruit they call bolona, 
like a large plumb or mango, white. inſide. They en- 


joy, in great abundance, a very innocent and delicious 


fruit, called lancey. The trees in the woods are loaded 
with this fruit, which is large, and ripens well. The 
Sooloos having great connexion with China, and many 
Chineſe being ſettled among them, they have learned 
the art of engrafting and improving their fruits. Here 
1s no ſpice tree but the cinnamon. 

This iſland enjoys a perpetual ſummer. Up the 
country. it is always cool, eſpecially under the ſhade of 
the toak trees, which are very numerous. This tree has 
a broad leaf, which, when bruiſed between the fingers, 
ſtains the hand red. The induſtrious Chineſe gather 
theſe leaves, and the leaves of the fruit-tree called ma- 
dang, to line the baſkets of cane or bamboo, in which 
they pack up the Sooloo root, which they export in great 
quantities from this place. 

The Sooloos are not only neat in their cloaths, but 
dreſs gaily. The men go generally in white waiſtcoats, 
buttoned down to the wriſt, with white breeches, ſome- 
times ſtrait, ſometimes wide. 

The women are handſome in general, and, by com- 
pariſon, fair. Thoſe of rank wear waiſtcoats of fine 
muſlin, cloſe fitted to their bodies; their necks, to the 
upper parts of the two breaſts, being bare. From the 
waiſt downwards, they wear a looſe robe, girt with an 
embroidered zone or belt about the middle, with a large 
claſp of gold, and a precious ſtone. This being looſe, 
like a petticoat, comes over the drawers, and reaches 
to the middle of the leg, the drawers, which are of fine 
muſlin, reaching to the ancle. 

The ſultanſhip in Sooloo is hereditary, but the govern- 
ment mixed. About fifteen datoos, who may be called 
the nobility, make the greater part of the legiſlature. 
The title is hereditary to the eldeſt ſon, and they fit in 
council with the ſultan. The ſultan has two votes in 
this aſſembly, and each datoo has one. 

The common people of Sooloo, called tellimanhood, 
do not enjoy much real freedom. It is ſaid that their 
haughty lords, when viſiting their eſtates, will ſome- 
times, with impunity, demand and carry off young 
women, whom they happen to fancy, to ſwell the num- 
ber of their ſandles (concubines) at Sooloo. Indeed, 
the lower claſs groan under various kinds of tyranny. 

The nobles here are extremely diſſolute. Thoſe who 
have more than one wife, which is not very common, 
keep each in a ſeparate houſe : but their diſſoluteneſs 
conſiſts in their numerous concubines and intrigues ; 
for here women have as much liberty in going abroad 
as.in Europe. : 

The Sooloos have a very good breed of horſes, and 


their women are very expert in riding. Their manner 


is to ride backwards and forwards the length of a long 
broad ſtreet upon ſandy ground, forcing their horſes 
on a quick trot, and checking them when they attempt 
to gallop: The horſes accuſtomed to this trot very 
faſt. Riding is an exerciſe women of faſhion uſe all 
over the iſland. 

Here are wild elephants, the offspring (as is ſuppoſed 
with good foundation) of thoſe ſent in former days 
from the continent of India as preſents to the kings of 
Sooloo, Thoſe animals avoid meeting with horned 
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cattle, though they are not ſhy of horſes. Sooloo has 
ſpotted ws. and — of goats and black cattle, 
but the people ſeldom milk their cows. They have 
very few ſheep; but the wild hogs are numerous, and 
do much miſchief by breaking down fences. After 
harveſt the inhabitants hunt the elephants and wild 
hogs, endeavouring to deſtroy them. 

Of birds there are here abundance of diminunve co- 
catooes and ſmall green parrots. 

At Sooloo and the iſlands adjacent the pearl fiſhery 
has been famous for many ages. In the ſea between 
Mindano and Sooloo is a pearl fiſhery not inferior to 
any in the Indies either in point of colour or ſize. 
This, indeed, is the ſource of their wealth. 

The Sooloos have in their families many ſlaves whom 
they purchaſe: from the different cruiſers. Sometimes 
they purchaſe whole cargoes, which they carry to Bor- 
neo, where, if the females are handſome, they are 
bought up for theBatavia market. The maſters ſome- 
times uſe their ſlaves cruelly, aſſuming the power of 
life and death over them. Many are put to death for 
trifling offences, and their bodies left above ground. 
An attempt of elopement is here ſeldom pardoned. 

T he ſtate of 2 is important: the inhabitants are 
very powerful, not only moſt of the adjacent iflands 
being under them, but great part of Borneo. They 
have the character of being treacherous, and of endea- 
vouring always to ſupply by fraud what they cannot 
effect by force. 


PANGATARRAN, lying a little to the ſouthward of 
the former, is a long flat iſland, has no freſh water, 
nor is any good anchoring near, except in ſome few 
places. It abounds in cocoa nuts and a fruit called 


Guava. 


Ramancon lies in lat. 9 deg. 25 min. north, and 
long. 579 deg. 45 min. eaſt. It js out 23 miles in 
circumference, very ſandy, and has only a few villages 
in it and a temple. 


7 


PuLo-SaPaTa is ſituated in lat. 10 deg. 4 min. 
north, and long. 109 deg. 10 min. eaſt, It is elevat- 


ed, ſmall and unfertile. 


Prara lies in lat. 20 deg. north. Near the ſouthern 
extremity of the ifland ſome of the crew of the Reſo- 
lution imagined they ſaw from the maſt-head ſeveral 
openings in the reef, which ſeemed to promiſe ſecure 
anchorage. The extent of the Prata ſhoal is conſide- 
rable, being about ſix leagues from north to ſouth. 


Myo lies in lat. 1 deg. 23 min. north. Tyrory is 
a flat iſland not ſo large as Myo, and lies about W. 
by S. from it, diſtant five or ſix miles. It was formerly 
inhabired when the Spaniards had the Moluccas ; but 
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r the ſmuggling of ics leſt 


KaRAKITA, PALLAa, Stao, and Gx : 
cipal of a cluſter of iſlands lying berween the lh. 
. 0 


3 and 4 deg. north. At Siao the D - 
ſchoolmaſter, a corporal and a few Condi 1 erwin 


the Dutch vill not now permit any or ; 
it ſhould be convenient 1 Le th 


The Razr is a ſmall rocky iſland with 
nut trees upon it, and many rocks like f 
i ugar 
round it. It lies to the eaſtward of Karat 2 
four miles, and derived its name from its ſhape 78 


a few cocoa. 


: SULPHUR ISLAND, diſcovered by Captain C 
In 24 deg. 50 min. north latitude, and 140 de 

min. eaſt longitude, Its length is about five A, 
The ſouth point is an elevated, barren hill W — 
at the ſummit, and, when ſeen from the weſt ſouth-weſt 


ore, ig 


exhibits evident tokens of a volcanic eruption. The 


ſand, earth, or rock, (for it was difficult to dige 
of which of theſe fame, its ſurface as 
diſplayed various colours ; and it was imagined thay 
conſiderable part was ſulphur, not only ſrom its ap K 
ance to the eye, but from the ſtrong ſulphureous Fe 
perceived in approaching the points. As the Reſolu. 
tion paſſed nearer the land than the Diſcovery, ſeveral 
of the officers of that ſhip thought they diſcerned teams 
proceeding from the top of the hill : theſe circumſtances 
induced Captain Gore to beſtow on this diſcovery the 
appellation of Sulphur Ifland, 


BuRNEy's ISLAND is ſituated on the north-eaſt coaſt 
of Aſia, in 67 deg. 45 min. north latitude, The inland 
country about this part abounds with hills, ſome of 
which are of conſiderable elevation. Captain Cu ob- 
ſerves, that the land in general was covered with ſnow, 
except a few ſpots on the coaſt, . 


ST. LAwRENCEH's ISLAND, according to the moſt ac- 
curate obſervations, lies in 63 deg. 47 min. north lat. 
and 188 deg. 15 min. eaſt longitude, The northern 
part of it may be diſcerned at the diſtance of ten ot 
twelve leagues. It is about three leagues in circumfe- 
rence, 


BuxrinG's IsLaNnD, ſo called from the navigator 
who diſcovered it, lies in 58 degrees north latitude. 
KaRakinsKor, Maivenoi, ATAKa, and SHAIMEA, 
are all iſlands that lie contiguous, ſaid to be little culti- 
vated, and very thinly, if at all, inhabited. 


Gonk IsLanD, ſo named by Captain Cao, who diſ- 
covered it in his laſt voyage, lies in about 64 deg. north 
lat. and 191 deg. eaſt longitude, It is avout 30 miles 
in extent, and appeared to our navigators to be baren, 
and deſtitute of inhabitants, 
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FRICA is of vaſt extent, encompaſſed. all round by the ſea, except at the Iſthmus, or narrow neck of land, 

at Suez, which ſeparates the Mediterranean from the Red Sea, whilſt it joins the Continent of Aſia to that 

I Africa. Its utmoſt length, from N. to S. on both ſides of the Equator, that is, from Cape Bona, in the Medi- 

terranean, northward, to the Cape of Good Hope, ſouthward, is 4.300 miles. Its breadth, from Cape Verd, to 

Cape Guarda Fvi, near the Straits of Babel Mandel, is 3500 miles. It is bounded on the N. by the Mediter- 

ranean Sea, by which it is divided from Europe; on the S. by the Pacific Ocean; on the E. by the Iſthmus of Suez, 
the Red Sea, and the Indian Ocean; and on the W. by the Great Atlantic, which ſeparates it from America, 


As the equinoctial paſſes through the middle of Africa, and the greater part of it lies between the tropics, the * 
heat, in the inland parts eſpecially, is almoſt inſupportable to Europeans. Though, from ſituation, the climate 
can have but little variation, moſt parts of this region are inhabited. The natives of theſe ſultry climes are unac- 
uainted with ſow and ice, nor ever dream of the poſſibility of fluids being conſolidated by the cold. The foil, 
through extreme heat, as well as drought, from want of rain, 1s, in general, ſterile; but the coaſts and banks of 
rivers, particularly thoſe of the Nile, are fertilized by inundations. 


The principal rivers of Africa are the Nile and the Niger. The Niger falls into the Atlantic, or Weſtern Ocean, 
at Senegal, after. a winding courſe of 2800 miles: but the Nile has, from time immemorial, obtained the firſt 
rank, upon many valuable accounts. This celebrated river divides Egypt into two parts, and, after a vaſt courſe, 
from its ſource in Abyſſinia, diſcharges itſelf into the Mediterranean, There are alſo the rivers Gambia and Senegal, i 
which are branches of the Nile, and ſeveral others of leſs note, | "3 


The moſt conſiderable mountains in Africa are the following. The Greater and Leſſer Atlas. The former F 
ſtretches to the Atlantic Ocean weſtward, to which it gives its name. The latter, called alſo Lant, and by the in- ; Ca: 
habitants Errif, is a ridge extending along the Mediterranean, from the Straits of Gibraltar to the city of Bona on 1 
the ſame coaſt. The mountains of the Sun and Moon, called by the Spaniards Montes Claros, are famous for their | 
prodigious height. The Sierra Leona, or Mountains of Lions, ſo called from the numbers of thoſe fierce creatures E2 
which range at large on them, divide Nigritia from Guinea, and extend as far as Ethiopia, The Peak or Pike of : 
Teneriffe, which is ſaid to be till higher than any of the reſt, in the form of a ſugar-loaf, is ſituated on an iſland _ 
of the ſame name near the coaſt, a 


Though the ſituation of Africa, as a peninſula, as it were, in the center of the globe, is extremely favourable $i 
commerce; though the. country abounds with gold, as appears from the concurrent teſtimonies of the Engliſh, 1 


| * » {'» P 
2 and French, who have ſettlements on the coaſts, the natives derive little benefit from navigation. In ſhort, 12 
rica, ſtored with treaſure, and capable, under improvement, of producing ſo many things, delightful as well as . 
5 venient, within itſelf, ſeems to be too much neglected, not only by the natives, but alſo by the more civilized 118 


uropeans who are ſettled in it. 


, Africa was once, indeed, famous for the liberal arts, for opulence and commerce. It has given birth to eminent 


| * heroes, and poets: but the natives are now degenerated to ſuch a degree, as to become odious to a pro- 
= chief commerce is that of all others the moſt diſgraceful to human nature, namely, the ſale of our fellow 3 
. 4 


is not ſteel practice attended with ſuch circumſtances of horror and barbarity, as cannot but thrill the breaſt that b 
the eled againſt the nicer feelings. Upon the whole, the nature of the clime, the brutality of the natives, and 
geroelty of the beaſts, diſplay the powerful eſfects of exceſſive heat both on the vegetable and animal creation; 1 
"We the ſucceſſive depredations of different nations have reduced it to the loweſt ebb of ignorance and barbarity. 1 
i 
a 
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CAF FRE RIA, or the Country of the Hottentots. 


SECTION -L 
Name, Boundaries, Extent, Diviſion. 


HERE are many places in the rude and uncivi- 
lized parts of the world, which ſeem, from _ 
nature of their ſituation, admirably adapted for t . 
urpoſes both of navigation and commerce z but whic 
have been neglected through the inſuperable zee gr, 
of che natives. No inſtance affords a greater proof 0 
the truth of this remark than the country now under 
conſideration, which, (according to the accounts of Capt. 
Cook and other late navigators) from its contiguity to 
the ſea, and that profuſion of ſpontaneous productions 
of nature in the vegetable ſyſtem, apparent both on 
its plains and vallies, evidently wants nothing but the 
exertion of human induſtry in the grand points of na- 
vigation and cultivation to render it both advantageous 
and comfortable co its inhabitants. 

Authors are divided with reſpect to the origin of the 
name of this country: ſome ſuppoſe it to be derived 
ſrom Caffres, the appellation given to ſome of its in- 
habitants, while others maintain that it is a ſtigma af- 
fixed on them by the Arabs in common with all who 
do not profeſs the Mahometan religion, aſſigning as a 
reaſon, that Caffreria is derived from Cafir, an Arabic 
word, ſignifying an Infidel. 

Caffreria is bounded on the north by Negroland and 
Abyſſinia, on the eaſt by the Ocean, on the ſouth by 
the Cape of Good Hope, and on the weſt by a part of 
Guinea, It is compured at about 708 miles in length 
and 660 in breadth. 

This region may be divided into two parts ; the nor- 
thern including Caffreria Proper, and the ſouthern, 
comprehending the Country of the Hottentots. Caf- 
freria Proper being little known by Europeans, we ſhall 
begin with the Country of the Hottentots, after having 


premiſed tome particulars relative to the Cape of Good 
Hope. 


SECTION I. 


Deſcription «f the Cape of Good Hope. Situation. Diſ- 
covery, Foundation of the Dutch Settlement. Cli- 
male. Soil. Productions. Mountains. Curioſities 


deſcribed by our countryman Captain Cook. Account 
of Cape Town, | 


1 Cape of Good Hope, which is the ſouthern 
extremity of Africa, lies in 34 deg. 29 min. ſouth 
lat. and 81 deg. 23 min. eaſt long. It was diſcovered 
by the Portugueſe in 1493, but they never made any 
lettlement. The Dutch firſt viſited it in 1600, and 
or many years afterwards touched at it in their voyages 
to and from the Eaſt Indies for refreſhments. The 
idea of forming a ſettlement there was firſt ſuggeſted 
in 1650 to the Dutch Eaſt India Company by M. Van 
iebeck, a ſurgeon of one of their ſhips, who pointed 
= the advantages that might accrue from ſuch an un- 
res The ſcheme meeting the approbation of 
e eee the propoſer was pitched upon as the pro- 
tee Are to carry it into execution. Four ſhips 
= 1 out for the Cape, having on board artificers, 
* 1 and ſtores neceſſary for the oc- 
led er, Riebec, veſted with his credentials, 
fn ingly, and on his arrival at the Cape fo 
de conciliated the natives by the diſtribution of 
ommodities he took, ſuch as braſs, toys, beads, 


. bac , | 
Obacco, brandy, &c. that a treaty was concluded, by 
No. 29. 


which it was ſtipulated, that in conſideration of certain 
articles to the amount of $0,000 gilders, being deli- 
vered up to the natives, the Dutch ſhould have full li- 
berty to ſettle there. 

A fort was then built, together with dwelling- 
houſes, warehouſes, an hoſpital for the reception of 
the ſick, and proper fortifications, and the Dutch 
trade eſtabliſhed on a good and ſolid foundation, with 
many conſiderable privileges of great advantage” to 
their commerce in the Indies. In proceſs of time the 
trade as well as number of. ſettlers was ſo greatly in- 
creaſed, that it was judged expedient to augment the 
garriſon and enlarge the ſtore-houſes ; and in order to 
be provided againſt attempts from any of the European 
powers who began to envy the advantage the Dutch 
received from their ſettlement, a fort was built in a 
better ſituation than the firſt, which at different times 
was ſo conſiderably augmented, that at length it be- 
came a ſtrong and elegant building, provided with 
every kind of accommodation. The number of ſet- 
tlers afterwards increaſing to a conſiderable degree, 
they were obliged to extend themſelves in colonies 
along the coaſt, and were divided into four principal 
ones, viz. Cape, Hellenbogeſh, Drakenſtein and Wa- 
veren. 


the government of it a very conſiderable poſt. 


T he climate would be intolerable, if the heat was 


not mitigated by the winds, which blow from the ſou- 
thern ocean. Violent ſtorms frequently ariſe, which, 
though they render the coaſt very dangerous, are ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to the health of the inhabitants. 


Captain Cook ſays, the land over the Cape of Good 


Hope is mountainous and barren : beyond theſe moun- 
tains the country is covered with a light ſand, which 
will not admit of cultivation, There are, indeed, a 
few cultivated ſpots, but they bear no proportion to 
the others, Proviſions are brought to the Cape from 
a diſtance ſome hundred miles up the country. 

The ſame celebrated navigator likewiſe affirms, that 
notwithſtanding the natural ſterility of the climate, the 
induſtry of Europeans produces all the neceſſaries and 
moſt of the luxuries of life. The beef and mutton are 
excellent, though the oxen and, ſheep are natives of the 
country. The cattle are lighter than ours, moſt neatly 
made, and have much wider horns. The ſheep are 
clothed with a ſubſtance between wool and hair, and 
have tails of an enormous ſize, ſome weighing upwards 
of twelve pounds. Good butter is made from the milk 
of cows, but the cheeſe is very inferior to ours. Here 
are hogs and a variety of poultry; alſo goats, but theſe 
are never eaten, The hares are exactly like thoſe in 
Europe. There are quails of two ſorts and buſtards, 
all well favoured but not juicy. The fields produce 
European wheat and barley ; the gardens European ve- 
getables and fruits of all kinds; beſides plantains, 
guavas, jamba and other Indian fruits, but theſe are 
not in perfection. The vineyards alſo produce wines 
of various ſorts, but not equal to thoſe of Europe, ex- 
cept the conſtantia, which is made genuine only at one 
vineyard, about ten mules diſtant from Cape Town. 
There is another vineyard near it, where wine is made 
and called by the ſame name, but it is greatly inferior. 
Proviſions in general are fold very cheap to the Dutch, 
who make all other Europeans that touch there pay 
rf him ts. 

When we ſpeak of agriculture, it is to be confined 
to Europeans, for ſuch is the indolence of the Hotten- 
tots, that they deteſt cultivation and every kind of 
labour, 5 

While Captain Cook lay here, a farmer came to the 


4 L Cape | 


So that the province 1s of great extent, and 
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Cape, bringing his young children with him from a 
diſtance {ome hundred miles up the country, and which 
took him fifteen days journey. On being aſked why 
he had not left his children with ſome neighbour, he 
ſaid there was no inhabitant within five days journey 
of his farm. There arc no trees that are even two 
yards in height, except in ſome plantations in the vi- 
Cinity of Cape Jon. 

The animals found at the Cape are very numerous, 
as the clephant, :hinoceros, lion, tyger, leopard, but- 
falo, clk, hart, Cape ſheep, wild als, zebra, wild 
goat, wolf tyger, civit cat, &c. 

There is great variety of birds and fowls, as wild 
gecſe, gulls, penguins, oſtriches, peacocks, pheatants, 
ſnipes, ravens, owls, &c. But the moſt ſingular 1s a 
part.cular kind of eagle called dung-birds. They will 
attack an horſe or cow in great flights, and making a 
hole in the belly of the beaſt with their beaks and ta- 
lons, ſcoop out the inſide, leaving only the bones and 
hide. The ſeas adjoining to the Cape abound wit: va- 
rious kinds of fiſh. 

As a very ſingular curioſity we cannot omit to inſert 
the deſcription of an extraordinary ſpecies of cuckow, 
communicated in a letter from a member of the Royal 
Academy in Stockholm, to a fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety in London. The Dutch ſettlers (fays he) at 
the place where theſe birds are found have given them 
the name of Konig-wizer, or Honey-guide, from its 
diſcovering wild honey to travellers. It has nothing 
remarkable either in colour or ſize, but the inſtinct 
which prompts it to ſeek its food is truly admirable. 
Not only the Dutch and Hottentots, but I:kewiſe a 
ſpecies of quadruped, which the Dutch name a Ratel, 
(probably a new ſpecies of badger) are frequently con- 
ducted to wild bee hives by this bird, which, as it were, 
pilots them to the very ſpot. The honey being its fa- 
vourite food, its own intereſt prompts it to be inſtru— 


mental in robbing the hive, as ſome ſcraps are com- 
monly left for its ſupport. The morning and evening 
are its times of feeding, when 1t 1s heard calling, in a 
ſhrill tone Cherr Cherr, to which the honey-hunters 
carefully attend as the ſummons to the chaſe. From 
time to time they anſwer with a ſoft whiſtle, which the 
bird hearing always continues its note. As ſoon as 
they are in ſight of cach other, the bird gradually 
futters towards the place where the hive is ſituated, 
continually repeating its former call of Cherr Cherr. 
At laſt, the bird is obſerved to hover for a ſhort time 
over a certain ſpot, and then ſilently retiring to an ad- 
joining buſh, or other reſting place, the hunters are 
ſure of finding the bees neſt in that very ſpot. While 
the hunters are buſy in taking the honey the bird is ſeen 
looking on attentively i what 1s going forward, and 
waiting for its ſhare of the ſpoil, The bee-hunters 
never fail to leave a ſmall portion for their conductor, 
but commonly take care not to leave as much as would 
ſatisfy its hunger. The bird's appetite being only 
whetted by this parſimony, it is obliged to make an- 
other diſcovery in hopes of a better reward, It is fur- 
ther to be obſerved, that the nearer the bird approaches 
the hidden hive, the more frequently it repeats its call, 
and ſcems more impatient,” 

The reptiles of this country are various, and among 
them they have the ſix. following of the ſerpent kind, 
viz. the tree ſerpent, the aſh-coloured aſp, the ſhoot 
ſerpent, the blind flow worm, the thirſt ſerpent, and 
2 ax ſerpent. There are alſo many inſects of divers 

inds. 

In the neighbourhood of the Cape are three principal 
eminences, called the Table-hill, Lion-hill and Wind- 
hill. There are no navigable rivers in this country, 
but the brooks and rivulets which deſcend from the 
mountains tend greatly to the fertilization of the land. 

Captain Cook, when he touched at the Cape in his 
LAST voyage, went, accompanied by a party, to ſee a 
remarkable large ſtone in the colony of Drakenſtein, 
called by the inhabitants The Tower of Babylon, or 
the Pearl Diamond. It ſtands on the tap of ſame low 
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hills, is of an oblong ſhape, rounded on the tor 

lying nearly ſouth and north. The circumf. Og 
this ſtonc is about half a mile, as the par day Ys. 
an hour walking round it, includino ll NE 
ſtopping and a bad road, Its height fremes © or 
the dome of St. Paul's cathedral in London : equal 
ſome few fiſſures, it is one uninterrupted nd, "ea 

Cape Town, the principal Europcan "Varma ee 
ſituated in Cape- Colony, in 34 dag. 15 5 e gu, 
and 16 deg. 5 min. eaſt long. is Large eee th 
pleaſant and populous; the ſtreets are Ges” a 
regularly laid out; the houſes are tolerably han "x ” 
bur very low, and only thatched; in general they 8 
pleaſant gardens behind, and neat court-vards 505 a 
them. Building, as well as tillage, is greatly aach 
raged at the Cape, and land given for either Wers 
to thoſe who chuſe to accept of it; but then the gd. 
vernment claims an annual tenth of the value of the 
former and produce of the latter, and a tithe of all 
purchaſe money when eſtates are ſold, The tow; * 
tends from the ſca ſhore to the company's garden. 
ſpreading along the Table Bay. The fort is in a valley 
at a ſmall diſtance, and its form is pentagonal: it 3 
mands the landing- place, and is garrifoned by 200 fh. 
diers: the government ſtore-houſes are wichin it: the 
governor and other officers have apartments here, 25 
well es 600 ſervants: the ſame number of Naves are 
lodged in a commodious building in the town, which 
is divided into two wards, the one for the men, and 
the other for the women; and the diſſolute of eicher 
ſex are ſent to a houſe of correction. 

The Dutch ſhips derive great benefit on their out- 
ward and homeward bound paſlages to and from India 
from the hoſpital founded here for diſeaſed mariners. 

The church is a large commodious edifice, elegantly 
plain, bur the roof and ſteeple are thatched. Thaich- 
ing, indeed, from the nature of the hurricanes, ſcems 
abſolutely neceſſary, but from the method in which it 
was formerly done, it appears that it was frequently 
attended with danger, as we are inforined that there 
were formerly ſhelving pent-houſes erected on both 
ſides the ſtreets, to ſhelter paſſengers in rainy weather; 
but theſe. brought the inhabitants under ſuch dangers 
and inconveniences, that they were quickly all pulled 
down by order of the government. Sailors and Hot- 
tentots were continually crowding and ſinoaking their 
pipes under them, and ſometimes through carel-ſſnels 
ſet them on fire, The government very dextroully 
laid hold of that occaſion to rid the ſtreets of thoſe 
fellows that were continually peſtering them, by pub 
liſhing an order, which is ſtill kept up, and from time 
to time republiſhed, that no Hottentot or common lan 
lor ſhall ſmoak in the ſtreets; with a declaration, that 
the ſailor or Hottentot who ſhould preſume to do 10 
ſhall be tied to the whipping-polt, and ſeverely laſhe. 
This cleared the ſtreets at once, and keeps them clear 
to this day, of all ſailors and Hottentots who have 10 
buſineſs there: for it is with great difficulty that ciclef 
an Hottentot or a Dutch ſailor, if they have tobacco, 
and they are ſeldom without it, can forbear ſmoaking 


while they are awake. 


SEC T-40N- II. 


Country of the Hottentots, 


the north to the tropic of Capricorn, and on al 
other parts is bounded by the Southern Ocean. It 18 
divided into twenty parts or provinces, which being 10 
dependent of each other, are termed nations, Tbeſe 


Hottento: States are as follow: 


1. The country of Heykams. This country wound 
in cattle, though there is no fodder but flags and reeds, 
nor any water but what is brackiſh, 0 

2. The Camtours diſtrict contains the fineſt and mo 

he Hottent ts. 


lofty, trees of any in the country of t 
** y in the country and the water 


} 1 \HE country of the Hottentots extends towards 


| 2 land, in general is flat, the. foil rich, excellent. 
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ere js plenty of ſea and river fiſh, abun- 
. Foe 3 of gamo, and a varicty 

Fs 8. 
wh mT cron land contains many fine ſhady 

4s, and fair fertile meadows: the firſt are luxuriant 
oe pundance of medicinal herbs; and the latter are 
beautifully enamelled with a great variety of fragrant 
0" The country of the Gavriques, or Gauros, is a 
cnall, but plentiful territory. Wild beaſts abqund more 
here than in anyrother place within the vicinity of the 
* The people called Damaquas inhabit a diſtriCt 
which abounds in cattle, - game, hemp, and water me- 
ons. Wood is very ſcarce, and falt-pits are at once 
numerous and uſeleſs; for the Hottentots never eat 
any falt ; and the pits Dy too far "pn _ may to ws 

any ſervice to the Europeans. ofe who trave 
7 this territory are e obſtructed by the ſer- 
entine river Palamites, which meanders through the 
whole country, and is paſſed upon floats, or in canoes, 
as the people have not the ſmalleſt idea of building a 
ridge. p 
, 6 Dunquas land 1s the leaſt uneven, and moſt fertile 
place in this part of Africa. It is watered by ſeveral 
fine ſtreams, which SH | themſelves into the river 
palamites. Here is a profuſion of cattle, game, fiſh, 
herbs, and flowers. 

7. Iii Sonquas are but few in number, and inha- 
bit a very barren, rocky country; from the nature of 
which, and the manner in which they pick up a ſubſiſ- 
tence, they may be termed the. Swils of the Cape. Cat- 
tle is ſo ſcarce among them, that they never kill any but 
upon certain ſolemn occaſions ; their food being either 
the game ER 2 with in hunting, or 
ſuch roots, plants, and herbs, as their poor country 
furniſhes, 

8. The Heſſequas, or Gaſſequas, one of the richeſt 
and moſt poliſhed of all the Hottentot nations; that 
is, they have the greateſt quaatity of cattle, the only 
criterion of riches, and are the moſt luxurious in their 
living, the ſole mark of refinement which can be addu- 
ced in this country. Their kraals, or villages, are larger 
and better built; their bakkeleys, or oxen tor carriage, 
ſtronger and more handſome; and their country is bet- 
= ng pas 1 a any other about the Cape, They 

ave abundance of game, and, indeed, ev 

that is neceſſary to 1 and + ue Sol a e 

pical ſituation. Some of theſe people article themſelves 

as ſervants to the Dutch for a certain term of years, 

_ 505 ing the ſtipulated ſpace, act with the utmoſt 
IV. 

The Koo 71 . 
which — ag hana Lacs 5 3 OD 
ſupplied with wood and water, Ea a er 
T 1 I Chainouquas territories are ſmall and fertile. 

pie conſiſt only of about 400 perſons. They 


are ich | 
however, very rich in cattle, and generous to 


ſtrangers. 


11. The Cabonas inhabit a country ſituated near the 


tropic l 
rie of Capricorn, and are re ported to be anthropo- 
Fhagi, or men- eaters. | 


12, The countr 


to the former, and lies in about the 26th degree of ſout! 
„5% [ ; f ſout 
a is lixewiſe very little known : bang 8 la 
x 1 3 the conjectures of others, as we mean 
a he las but what is well authenticated. 
Wh 1 25 uas differ from the other Hottentots 
Na: py 's themlelves to agriculture, as well as the 
lakhs 8 Cattle, They cultivate a ſingular root called 
fubſtanc; yo EE of which is ſharp and ſpirituous. The 
rie kant ſerves them food, and the fluid is an in- 
people Ade Tray of which they are very fond. Theſe 
no i ions by traps, and have the peculiar art 
meſtic, 8 em, 10 as to render them ſociable and do- 
for the mars 4 5 the ſtrongeſt and fierceſſ they breed 
them, that nh es Ot. war, and ſo perfectly well diſcipline 
a ey are obedient to coinmand, and attack 


Uri f 
ouſly when ordered by their maſters ; fo that by the 


y of the Hancumquas, which adjoins. 
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tion than an 
valour, fidelity, and diſcretion, are much admired even 
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aſſiſtance of theſe tremendous light troops, the Henſa- 
quas are exceeding formidable to their neighbours. 


14. The Attaquas are poor, having but few cattle, | 


which is owing to the barrenneß of the country, and the 
want of water, This poverty of ſoil is, however, their 
grand ſecurity againſt- invaſion, as none care to ſteal 
that which is not worth having, or to run the hazard of 
their lives with a certain proſpect of being loſers, 

15. The Chirigriquas inhabir a country bordering on 
the Bay of St. Helen's, and are a ſtrong, active, bold 
people, The territory is watered by an excellent ſtream 
called the Elephant's River, on account of the great 
number of elephants which frequent its banks. This 
diſtrift abounds in mountains which are flat on the top, 
and the ſummits of ſome of them have all-the verdure 
of the fineſt meadows. The vallies are admirably ena- 
melled with the moſt beautiful flowers; but it is dange- 
rous to enjoy their fragrancy, on account of the prodi- 
gious number of ſnakes with which they abound ; that 


called Ceraſtus being particularly venomous. 


The Chirigriquas are very numerous, and are cele- 


brated for being the moſt dexterous of any of the Hot- 
tentots in throwing the aſſagaye or half pike, which 
they do with a moſt critical exactneſs. 
made of a taper ſtick about four feet long, armed at one 
end with an iron plate, ſharp at the edge, and tapering 


This weapon is 


to a point: the blade is always kept bright and clean, 


and when uſed in war is dipt in poiſon, | 
16, The people called Namaquas are divided into 


two nations; the Greater Namaquas inhabit the coaſt, 


and the Leſſer Namaquas extend more to the eaſtward, 


Though the government of theſe two nations differ, the 
characters of the people are much the ſame: they are 
more poliſhed, and poſſeſs a greater. degree, of reputa- 
of the other Hottentots, Their ſtrength, 


by Europeans, 

17. The Odiquas inhabit a diſtrict to the north of 
Saldano Bay. They are in perpetual alliance with the 
Saſſiquas, in order to defend each other mutually from 


the r with whom they are continually at war. 


18. The Saſſiquas inhabit a country which is moun— 
tainous, but at the ſame time covered with verdure, and 
the vallies are finely enamelled with lowers, The na- 
tives were numerous, till driven away by the Dutch 
freebooters, ſo that it is now but thinly inhabited. 

19. The territory of the Cochaquas is a fine country, 
particularly in paſturage, on which account a, great ex- 
tent of it is occupied by the Dutch farmers, who have 
the care of furniſhing rhe Dutch Eaſt India ſhips, with 
proviſions. 

20. The Gorenghaiconas, or Ghunjemans, dwell 
promiſcuouſly with the Dutch, as they ſold their coun- 
try to thoſe people, only reſerving to each family a 
ſmall portion of land, | 

The above names of the ſeveral Hottentot nations 
were not given to them by the Europeans, but are ren- 
dered agreeable to the ſound of thoſe appellations by, 
which they diſtinguiſh each other. Nor, is the. word: 
Hottentor a word of deriſion, as, ſome ſuppoſe, bur the 
name by which theſe people have called theraſelyes time, 
immemorial. . 

The Hottentots and the Caffrees have been often 
confounded together by writers, but they are a different 
people, having a conſiderable diſſimilarity even in. per- 
ſon and features, as the Caffrees are totally black, and. 
the Hottentots of a dark olive colour. 


&ECTLOQ-M. £1; 


| Perf Dreſs, Diſpoſitions, Habitations, Furniture, 


Diet, Diverſions, Muſic, Dancing, Hunting, Swim 
ming, Marriages, Diſeaſes, Phyſical and. Chirurgical 
Operations, Funeral Ceremonies, Oc, | 


TMIE Hottentots are as tall, and in general mare 
ſlender than moſt. Europeans. A late intelligent 
voyager affirms, that he was the firſt who remarked, 
| that 
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that they have ſmall hands and feet compared with 
other parts of their bodies, and mentions it as a charac- 
teriſtic mark of the nation. A flat noſe being eſteem- 
ed beautiful, as ſoon as a child is born they break the 
griſtle of its noſe. 3 

Their complexion is of a dark olive, their lips are 
not ſo thick as thoſe of feveral of their neighbours ; 
their teeth are remarkably white, their eyes black, and 
their hair ſhort, black and curled. Upon the whole, 
their perſons may be ſaid to be agreeable. _ 

It has been an opinion generally received, that the 
Hottentot women have an exuberance, or rather ex- 
creſcence of fleſh, which veils ſuch parts as decency 
teaches others to conceal. A notion has likewiſe pre- 
vailed that the males, at the age of ten years, by a kind 
of caſtration, arc deprived of one of thoſe organs neceſ- 
ſary for the propagation of the ſpecies. But a phyſician 
of eminence, who travelled throughout this country, 
avers, tiiat the Hottentots, in both theſe inſtances, have 
been miſrepreſented ; as the former have no parts un- 
common to the reſt of their ſex; and the men, at pre- 
ſent, are by no means monorchides. | 

The Hottentots paint, or rather beſmear, their bo- 
dies all over with greaſe and foot, which they deem or- 
namental. They likewiſe perfume themſelves with a 
powder compoſed of herbs, by them called , and 
conſidered as poſſeſling great virtues in curing diſorders. 

The garments uſually worn by theſe people is a ſheep- 
ſkin, with the woolly ſide inwards. When the weather 
is not cold, it hangs looſely over their ſhoulders, reach- 
ing down to the calves of their legs, leaving the lower 
part of the breaſt, ſtomach, and fore part of the legs and 
thighs bare: but in rainy and cold weather they wrap it 
round them, ſo that the fore part of the body likewiſe 
is in ſome meaſure covered with it as far as below the 
knees. 

As one ſheep ſkin alone is not ſufficient for this pur- 
poſe, there is a piece ſewed on at the top on each ſide, 
or rather faſtened on with a thong, ſinew, or cat-gur. 
In warmer weather they wear this cloak ſometimes with 
the hairy ſide outwards, but frequently take it off, and 
carry it on their arms. The cloak, or karoſs; (as they 
call it in broken Dutch,) ſerves them at the fame time 
for cloathing and bedding, and in this they lie on the 
bare ground, drawing themſelves up in a heap fo cloſe, 
eſpecially when the weather is cold, that their karoſs is 
ſufficient to cover them. The women have a long 
peak on their karoſſes, which they turn up, forming 
with it a hood or little pouch, with the hairy ſide in- 
wards, In this they carry their little children, to which 
their mothers breaſts are now and then thrown over 
their ſhoulders. The men in general wear no peculiar 
covering on their heads. Thoſe who live neareſt to the 
coloniſts, indeed, fancy the European hats. The wo- 

men go frequently bare-headed : ſometimes they wear 
a cap, in the form of a ſhort truncated cone. 

Both ſexes often wear beads and other ornaments in 
their ears, and round their necks and wriſts, Impend- 
ing from a collar round the neck of the men is a pouch, 
which contains their pipe, tobacco, knife, dakha, &c. 
On their backs are ſlung a bow and quiver. They alſo 
carry a lance or javelin affixed to a long ſtick, by way 
of defence againſt the wild beaſts. 

Indolence and intoxication are the predominant vices 
of the Hottentots, and theſe will eaſily account for any 
enormities into which their votaries may be hurried, 
though they have the general character of being very 
honeſt. 

Their habitations are as homely as their dreſs, ſcarce- 
ly meriting any other name than that of huts. The 
great ſimplicity of theſe huts is, perhaps, the reaſon 
for which in an Hottentot kraal, or village, the huts 
are all built exactly alike. Moſt of them are of a ſemi- 
circular, and ſome of an ablong ſhape, reſembling a 
bee-hive or a vault, The higheſt of them are ſo low, 
that even in the center of the arch it is ſcarcely poſſible 
yr even a middle-ſized man to ſtand upright. The 
ure place is in the middle of each hut. The door, low 
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as It is, is the only place that lets in the day 
at the ſame time, the only out-let that is 
ſmoke. The materials for theſe huts are by no me 
difficult to be procured ; and the manner of 1 
them together being inartificial, is very fuitable ts 4 
character of the Hottentot. When an Hottentot has x . 
mind to take his houſe down, and remove his dwellin Ih 
he lays all the materials on the backs of his cattle and 
by that means conveys them to the ſpot he has xe 
upon for removal. Their furniture conſiſts of two or 
three earthen pots for dreſſing their victuals, which ls 
generally herbs, fleſh,” or ſhell-fiſh. As they are the 
moſt indolent, ſo they are the moſt naſty people in the 
univerſe ; yet ſuch as confine themſelves to the natura 
diet of the country Jive to a great age; but though 
their common drink is milk or water, many of them 
drink brandy and other ſtrong liquors to ſuch exceß 
as to ſhorten their lives. Both ſexes are very fond of 
tobacco. ö 

The Hottentots uſe a variety of diverſions. Ther 
have frequent feſtive meetings, which uſually conclude 
with muſic, ſinging, and dancing. Their muſical in. 
ſtruments are the greater and leſſer gongom and the 
drum. The gongom is a bow of iron or olive-wogd, 
ſtringed with ſheeps ſinews. At one end of the bow 
quill is placed upon the ſtring, and a cocoa ſhell faſten 
to it by two holes. The mouth is applied to the quill, 
and the player blows and modulates his breath as i“ 
playing on a Jew's harp. The drum is made of carthen 
ware, and covered with ſheep ſkin braced on with fi. 
news. The vocal muſic is confined to a few ſongs, an 
a frequent repetition of the monoſyllable © ho, by war 
of chorus. 


-light, and, 
left for the 


When they are to have a dance, the men 
ſquat down in a circle; then ſeveral couple preſent 
themſelves ; but only two covple enter the ring at the 
ſame ti ne, performing face to face. Sometimes they 
dance back to back, but never take hands, 
The Hottentots are excellent huntſmen, and diſplay 
great dexterity in diſcharging and throwing their wea- 
pons. In hunting the lion, or any other wild beaſt, they 
attack him with their affagayes, and goad him till he 
drops down with loſs of blood. Elephants are loine- 
times taken by digging a hole in the paths through which 
they go to their watering places, and covering it over 
with boughs. When the animal falls into one of thelc 
holes, the ſtake runs into him, and entangles him, till 
the natives ſurround the place and deſtroy him. 
The Hottentots are very ſkilful in fiſhing, either wit! 
net or hook, and are deemed ſome of the moſt expert 
ſwimmers in the world. 
Hottentot marriages are made by the parents or nent. 
eſt relations. If the female does not approve of tic 
match, ſhe is obliged to remain with the bridegroom 
all night: if he forces her to conſummation, ſhe > 
compelled to be his wife; but, on the contrary) Fg 
preſerves herſelf uncontaminated, ſhe is ever ere i 
from him. The day after the nuptials an ox 15 ki fl 
to feaſt the company, who tear the fleſh from the bones, 
and ſmear themſelves with the fat, powder each other 
with bukhu, and paint themſelves with red . 5 
The marriage ceremony itſelf is thus performed : t : 
men ſquat in a circle, as they do indeed upon . 
other occaſions, and the bridegroom 15 placed - - 
center: the women ſquat, and form another cifcle * 
ſurround the bride : the prieſt then goes from bor 3 
to the other, and alternately urines on both bride 3 : 
bridegroom, who make furrows with their nails ny 
greaſe with which they are plaiſtered, 1n order 3 5 
the precious libation. The prieſt then wot ly 
benediction in theſe words; May you Ive W 
together; may you have a ſon before the wg 852855 
may he be a good huntſman and a great Wario 


4 7 tural 
8 o ſive in their nate 
Thoſe of the Hottentots wh hich thoſe 


manner are rarely afflicted with diſeaſes, to , Their 
who reſide among the Europeans are Very lia - 1 it 
practitioners are equally 155 
They perform aſton 
knowledge. 


ſkilled in medicine an 
iſhing cures by t 8 
In bleeding they are only prov! a 
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e and a ſtrap. When they have taken 
amm ich w_ as 15 Don 669 Ta the orifice 
nh coſed and rubbed with mutton fat, and then tlie leaf 

herb is bound over it. 3 6 
of ou * this {kill they are very ſuperſtitious, and 
ſond of divination. In order to know the fate of a ſick 

erſon, they flea a ſheep alive: if the poor animal, in 
this plight, is able to get up and run away, the omen 
js eſteemed favourable ; bur, on the contrary, if it dies 
wich the excruciating pain, it is deemed fatal to the pa- 
tient, who is therefore totally neglefted. | 

Savage as theſe people are, their phyſicians are much 
more liberal than thoſe of civilized countries, as they 
preſcribe oratis, and think the honour of having done 

00d a ſufficient recompence for their pains. Each vil- 
Joe hath uſually two, who are choſen from the wiſeſt 
and molt experienced of the people, to be the guardians 
of the public health. The Europeans who reſide at the 
Cape are, in general, healthy. The ſmall-pox and 
meaſles are not ſo malignant as in moſt other coun- 
tries. The bloody flux uſually attacks new comers ; 
and the principal diſorders among the Cape Europeans 
are ſore eyes and ſore throats in both ſexes, and ſore 
breaſts in the women : but the country produces man 
efficacious remedies, which are uſually applied wah 
ſucceſs when wanted. 

When a Hottentot falls ſick, his friends make a dole- 
ful noiſe around him; but when he expires, their howl- 
ings become truly hideous. A corpſe is always bent 
double, and being tied neck and heels, it is wrapped 
up in the karos or mantle of the defunct. They uſually 
bury the body in the cleft of a rock, or the den of ſome 
wild beaſt, as they are too lazy to dig a grave, if they 
can find one ready made. They inter their dead ſix 
hours after they expire, or at leaſt ſix hours after they 
fancy they expire; for it is imagined that many 
are buried alive by this precipitation. Previous 
to the funeral, the men and women ſquat down in ſepa- 
rate circles before the hut of the deceaſed. The body 
is then brought out, not through the door, but through 
the ſide of the hut, the mats being looſened for that 
purpoſe. During the whole ceremony the company 
clap their hands, and cry ho, ho, ho, The corpſe is 
then followed without order, only each ſex keeps ſepa- 
rate from the other, when the howlings and grimaces 
are truly ridiculous. The grave is filled up with the 
mould of ant-hills, and well ſecured from the depreda- 
tions of wild-beaſts, by being heavily covered, and de- 
fended with wood and ſtones, The company then re- 
turn to the hut, ſquat down as before, each ſex in a 
circle, and renew their yellings. A ſignal is then given 
for them to ceaſe the hideous noiſe, when the two oldeſt 
men in the village ſtep into each circle, and urine upon 

the company, who rub in the precious liquor with ſin- 
gular fatisfaction. Afterwards entering the hut of the 
deceaſed, theſe elders take up a handful of aſhes each, 


with which they powder the mourners. This ceremony, 


at the deceaſe of rich perſons, is repeated ſeveral times, 
but the poor have it only once performed. The latter 
likewiſe only mourn by ſhaving their heads, But the for- 
mer give an anderſmaken, or feaſt, when the lamienta- 
tions are concluded, at which time a ſheep is killed, 
and the cawl, well powdered with bakhn, is put about 
the neck of the heir to the defunct, who is obliged to 
wear 1t till it rots off, as a memorial of his reſpect for 
the dead, 

The Hottentots ſometimes expoſe their old men, 
when they become decrepid, in the foreſts, to be de- 
voured by wild beaſts. This, however, is done without 
tie advice of the chief men of the kraal, 

WI have neither temples or idols, nor any peculiar 
Pace of worſhip. They celebrate, indeed, nocturnal 
N ſinging, at the new and full moon; but 
80 ada 8 paſtimes, than any thing relative to re- 
ad hey are ſo attached to the manners and cuſtoms of 

er own country, that it has never yet been in the 


power of the Dutch to bring them over to thoſe of Eu- 
o. 30. 


Sr B:R: ir 


upright in their dealings, 
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ropeans. There is an inſtance of an Hottentot who had 
been taken from Caffreria while an infant, and inſtruc- 
ted in the learning, cuſtoms, and religion of the Euro- 
peans; but, on returning to his native country, he 
abandoned all the advantages of education, returned his 
European dreſs to his maſter, put on the ſheep-ſkin 
mantle; and never more appeared among the Dutch. 


SECTION VC 


Civil, Military, and Commercial State of the Hol- 
tentots. | 


* 


MONGST the Hottentots every nation or tribe is 
governed by a national chief, called Konquer, 
whoſe office is to command the army, conduct negocia- 
tions of peace, and preſide in the councils, Without 
him they can make neither peace or war. His inſtalla- 
tion is attended with great pomp and ſolemnity. Next 
to the Konquer is the Kraal Captain. Every village has 
one of theſe, who looks to the preſervation of peace, 
the adminiſtration of juſtice, and in war holds command 
under the national chief. He is bound by ſolemn en- 
gagement to the people, not to alter or deviate from the 
ancient laws or cuſtoms of his kraal. He hears and de- 
cides all diſputes of right and property, and tties and 
puniſhes for crimes within his juriſdiction. 

Juſtice is diſpenſed among the Hottentots with a moſt 
laudable impartiality. If the criminality of the very 
captain of the kraal is proved, he is ſeized as rudely, 
preſecuted as ſeverely, and puniſhed as ignominiouſly 
as the pooreſt and meaneſt. The charge againſt a cul- 
prit is pronounced by the proſecutor, whole witneſſes 
are heard by the court, The culprit makes his defence, 
and has his witneſſes heard with the greateſt indulgence. 
The captain, after debates on the evidence, collects 
the voices, the majority of which acquits or condemns. 
If the latter, and the crime be death, ſentence is pro- 
nounced, and execution done immediately on the ſpot, 
without a moment's time to confer with friends. The 
captain having pronounced the fatal word, the court 
riſes, but the criminal ſtirs not a limb. After” a' pro- 
found ſilence for a minute or two, the captain flies at 
him as in a rage, and, with one blow on the head with 
the kirri ſtick, fells him to the ground, when the reſt 
fall on and complete the execution, by beating him to a 
mummy, and breaking ſeveral of his limbs. He is then 
interred in the manner already deſcribed ; but his fami- 
ly and relations ſuffer nothing in name, privilege, or 
property, No mortal is reproached with the memory 
of his crime or puniſhment; an example worthy the 
imitation of the moſt civilized nations. 

The Hottentots have very little notion of military 
diſcipline, The cauſes of war are chiefly three; treſ- 
paſſing on each others diſtricts, ſtealing the cattle, or 
running away with the wives of their neighbours. Diſ- 
putes are decided between two nations by fighting one 
battle, the ſucceſs of which determines the whole affair. 
They ſhew great generoſity of fentiment, never plunder 
the dead, but ſuffer their friends to bury them, and 
diſpoſe of their arms as they think fit. 


The wealth of an Hottentot conſiſts in the number of 


his flocks, and commerce is carried on here entirely by 
barter, The articles of the natives are cattle, ſkins, 
elephants teeth, oſtriches eggs, &c. in return for which 
they receive from Europeans, brandy, wine, tobacco, 
dakha, coral, beads, braſs, copper, iron, &c. But a 
Hottentot will not ſell his arms, nor even a ſingle wea- 
pon, upon any conſideration. They are very juſt and 
From proofs of their dexte- 
rity in ſome handicraft profeſſions, it appears they 
would be expert in moſt, were they not prevented by 


their prevailing indolence from the proſecution of 
them. 
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eren 
Deſcription of a Race of Hottentots, called Boſhies. 
HAT. ſpecies of Hottentots called Boſhies are 


ſworn enemies to the paſtoral life, their maxims 
being to live on hunting and plunder, and never to keep 
any animal alive for the ſpace of one night. Their 
dwellings are as hideous as their maxims and manners. 
Like the wild beaſts, buſhes and clifts in rocks by 
turns ſ-rve them inſtead of houſes. - Many of them are 
entirely naked ; but ſuch as can procure the ſkin of any 
animal, great or ſmall, cover their bodies with it, from 
the ſhoulders downwards, as far as it will reach. wear- 
ing it till it falls off their backs in rags. As 1gnorant 
of agriculture as apes and monkies, like them they are 
obliged to wander about over hills, after certain wild 
roots, berries, and plants, (which they eat raw,) in or- 
der to ſuſtain a life that this miferable food would ſoon 
extinguiſh and deſtroy, were they uſed to better fare. 
The capture of flaves from among this race of men 
is effected in the following manner. Several farmers, 
that are in want of ſervants, join together, and take a 
journey to that part of the country where the Boſhies 
live, They themſelves, with their attendants, who 
are Boſhies that have been caught before, and trained 
up to fidelity in their ſervice, endeavour to fpy out 
the haunts of that wild race. This 1s beſt done by the 
ſmoak of their fires. They are found in ſocieties, from 
10 to go, and ſometimes 100, reckoning great and 
ſma!l together. Notwithſtanding this, the farmers will 
venture, on a dark night, to ſet upon them with ſix or 
eight people, which they contrive to do by previouſly 
ſtationing themſelves at a diſtance round about the ſpot, 
They then give the alarm by firing a gun or two. By 
this means there is ſuch a conſternation ſpread over the 
whole body of theſe ſavages, that it 1s only the moſt 


break through the circle and ſteal off. The reſt allow 
themſelves to be taken, and carried into bondage. 
They are at firſt treated by gentle means; that is, the 
captors intermix the faireſt promiſes with their threats, 
and endeavour, if poſſible, to ſhoot ſome of the larger 
kinds of game for their priſoners, ſuch as buffalos, ſea- 
cows, and the hke. Such agreeable baits, rogether 
with a little tobacco, ſoon induce them, continually 
feaſted as they are, to go with ſome degree of chearful- 
neſs to the place of abode of the coloniſts. Then this 
luxurious living in meat is exchanged for more mode- 
rate portions, conſiſting moſtly of butter-milk, fru- 
merty, and haſty-pudding. This diet, however, fat- 
tens the Boſhies in a few weeks. Their good living, 
indeed, is embittered by the taunts and grumblings of 
the maſter and miſtreſs, to which are ſometimes added 
curſes and blows, for neglect, remiſſneſs, or idleneſs : 
ſo that by nature and cuſtom deteſting all manner of 


bold and intelligent among them, that have courage to 
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labour, and now, from greater corpulency, becomine 
ſtill more ſlothful, and having, beſides, been uſcd to a 
wandering life, ſubject to no controul, they moſt * 
bly feel the want of liberty. No wonder then that they 
generally endeavour to regain it by making their elcape, 
But what is really a fubje& for wonder, when any one 
of them runs from his ſervice, or, more properly, bon 

dage, he never takes with him any thing that does not 
belong to him. This is an inſtance of moderation in 
the ſavages towards their tyrants which is univerſal] 

aſſerted, and at the ſame time praiſed and admire — 
the coloniſts themſelves. It is neceſſary to obſerve "nc 
that ſome of thefe Boſhies live in ſmall ſocieties, peacea. 
bly and quietly, in deſart tracks, where the coloniſts 
cannot eaſily come at them, and are ſometimes in the 

ſſeſſion of a few cows. 

With reſpect to religion, theſe people, in general, 
are not ſenſible of the exiſlence of any being who is the 
origin and ruler of all things ; for ſome of them, who 
ſpoke Dutch, being queſtioned upon the ſubject, by a 
learned traveller, aniwered him to this effect: « We 
are poor ſtupid creatures, and have never heard, neither 
are we able to underſtand, any thing of the matter.“ 
Many of the coloniſts declared, that the Boſhies of both 
ſexes uſed, in ſtormy weather, to abuſe the thunder 
with reproachful expreſſions ; and, at the ſame time, in 
a furious manner, with their ſhoes, or any thing elſe 
that was at hand, threaten and bid defiance to the flaſhes 
of lightning, and peals of thunder, that flaſlied and 
rolled over their heads. Nay, they moſt obſtinately 
perſiſted in declaring that rain was always an evil, and 
that it would be a happy circumſtance were it never tg 
rain. 

They ſeem to have ſome idea of ſpirits, and of a ſu- 
ture ſtate, as they accoſt their friends, as foon as they 
are dead, with reproaches for leaving them fo ſoon, at 
the ſame time admoniſhing them henceforth to demean 
themſelves properly ; by which they mean that their de- 
ceaſed friends ſhould not come back again to haunt 
them, nor allow themſelves to be made uſe of by wizards, 
to bring any miſchief on thoſe that ſurvive them, 

There is a genus of inſects, called the mantis, or 
gold beetle, and deemed by the coloniſts the Hotrentots 
god, They think it would be a crime, as well as 
very dangerous, to do any harm to theſe inſects: but 
it is added, by a celebrated writer, that the ſpecies is by 
no means an object of religious worſhip. 

The moon, according to ſome writers, receives a 
kind of adoration from the Hotrentots. But the fact is, 
that they merely take the opportunity of her beams, 
and at the ſame time of the coolneſs of the night, to 
amuſe themſelves with dancing, and conſequently have 
no more thoughts of worſhipping the moon than the 
European coloniſts, who are ſeen at the ſame time 
ſtrolling in great numbers about the ſtreets, and para- 
ding on the ſtone ſteps with which their houles are uſu- 


ally encircled, 


6-2-C-T-4-a-N--L, 
MATAMAN, ox CLIMBEDE. 


MO ER of repute ſays, that Mataman 
| is properly the name of the kings, that of the 
country being Climbede. It is bounded by the river 
Bravaghul on the eaſt and weſt, by Bengulea on the 
north, and by the Atlantic Ocean on the ſouth. The 
| firſt place worthy of obſervation in this kingdom is 


2 
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Including Mataman, or the Country of the Caffrees, Terra de Natal, and Terra dos Fumos. 
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Cape Negro, or Black Cape, which receives its ppc!” 
lation from its ſable appearance to mariners, wu. jr 

conſiderable diſtance at ſea. At the extremity nf . 
northern angle is a bay about ſix miles broad; an 2 
the ſummit of the mountain is a pillar of alabaſter, x 
the arms of Portugal upon it. Beneath the 18th deg. 


1 Piz, which extends about 
of ſouth lat. lies Cape Ruy-PIiz, 85 the Cape of 


10 leagues north-weſt. Gulfo-Frio, 
the ſame name, lie in 18 deg. 35 min. and the Bay of 
St. Ambroſe in 21 deg. ſouth latitude, The 


AFRICA. ] . ny 
re is very ſandy, but the climate 1s tole- 
2 1 a the tropical ſituation of the 
ra lf ry. The inland parts arc ruitful, and a variety 
2 abound towards the north. The Dutch judge 
of their approach to this coaſt by the flight of the birds 
Ae mews, as theſe never fly above 20 leagues from 
land. There is likewiſe another token by which ſailors 
know when they are near the ſhore, that is, the floating 
of the weed called ſargoſſa upon the ſurface of the waters. 
The government of Climbede 1s deſpotic, and the 
whole country ſubject to one ſovereign, ſubordinate to 
whom are a few petty lords, who ſtile themſelves princes, 
chough their dominions conſiſt only of a ſmall number 
of ſcattered towns towards the ſea coaſt, 


TECTION” Ib 


Country of the CAFFREES. 


HIS country is bounded on the north by the pro- 

vince of Ohila, on the ſouth by the country of 

the Hottentots, on the eaſt by Monomotapa, and on 
the weſt by Mataman or Climbede. 

The province of Abutua is ſaid to abound in gold 
mines. The province of Toraca contains many iron 
mines, and in the midft of them is a ſurpriſing fabric, 
being a capacious ſquare caſtle, built of poliſhed free- 
fone. The ſtones are very large, and placed upon each 
other without any kind of cement. - The walls are near 
nine feet thick, and contain ſeveral inſcriptions, which 
none have yet been able to explain; or cven gueſs to 
what language the characters belong: As the inhabi- 
tants are unacquainted with the name of the founder of 
this extraordinary pile, they compliment the devil with 
the honour of having been the architect. The neareſt 
ſtone building to this caſtle is a Portugueſe fort, which, 
however, is 200 leagues from it. The town of Fatuca, 
near this place, is rich in gold and precious ſtones. 
Boro and Quitici likewiſe abound in gold mines; and 
Chicova, which lies more to the north-eaſt, contains 
many ſilver mines. 

The following narrative, extracted from an account o 
the loſs of the Groſvenor Eaſt-Indiaman, and the ſub- 
ſequent fate of the people, in 1782, is inſerted as the 
belt deſcription of the uncultivated natives of this country, 

This ſhip ſailed from Trincomale, on their paſſage 
to India from London, the 13th of June, having on 
board 142 ſailors, paſſengers, &c. and on the 4th of 
Auguſt following, about 4 A. M. was wrecked on that 
part of the coaſt of Africa inhabited by the Caffrees, a 


ſavage people, ſeparated from the Hottentots by an un- 
inhabited country. | 


When the people on board found the ſhip muſt "KY 


urecoverably loſt, two laſcars ſwam aſhore, and made a 
hawſer faſt to a large rock, by means of which all the 
crew got on ſhore, except 15, who were drowned in the 
attempt, | 
About noon the ſhip parted by the fore-chains, and in 
an hour after by the main-chains, at which time there 
were near 100 perſons on board. They got the women 
paſſengers out of the-ſtarboard quarter gallery, the reſt 
ſtanding on the ſtarboard ſide of the ſhip, and when ſhe 
parted, the fide ſunk down into the ſea with them all 
ns red and floated into ſhallow water, when the ſailors 
yas the ladies and children on ſhore by the body of the 
15 while others got aſhore on the fore part of the 
Gon op as they had a little recovered from their 
os ey made a tent with a new mizen top-ſail for 
nh der &c. on the flattiſh part of the rock; and 
= oo continued from the Sunday morning, the 
8 gan happened, till the Wedneſday following, 
"vi y ay ſet out to travel to the Cape of Good 
lafles. Ten arms conſiſted only of five or ſix cut- 
8 Ps EG ee plenty of fire-arms thrown 
Nw: y Toy of little ufe for want of gun- 


- 
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| likewiſe, as well as the Cape, purchaſed by the Dutch, 


Ar the time they ſet out the chief-mate E e 
ill, and therefore obliged to be carried. The ſecon 
mate led. the van, the ladies went in the middle, and 
the captain brought up the rear. On the third day after 
leaving the wreck they met with one of the natives, 
from whom the captain took his lance. The Caffree 
endeavoured, by ſigns, to get it back, but to no pur- 
poſe, on which he precipitately ran away, and in a 
ſhort time returned with a great number of others, all 
armed with lances and targets. 
the ladies, and thoſe who were unable to do any thing, 
on a riſing ground with the baggage, and, aſſiſted by 
the crew, attacked the natives, Who fled with the ut- 
moſt precipitation. They, however, ſoon after re- 
turned, and brought ſweet potatoes to exchange for the 
lances, ſtaffs, and ſticks they had thrown at our peo- 
ple. They ſat themſelves down in a circle, and the 
captain giving them ſome toys, Which he happened to 
have about him, they aroſe, and went away with great 
ſeeming ſatisfaction. 

On the evening of the 12th of Auguſt they were 
ſurrounded by another body of the natives, who want- 
ed to take from them their buttons, &c. and to ſearch 
the ladies, but, by the vigilance of the Engliſh peo- 
ple, they were prevented from their deſign, and obliged 
to fly. In the morning they came to a river (which was 
the firſt they had met with after leaving the ſhip,) and 
through this river the ladies waded breaſt high, being 


ſupported by the failors, ſome of whom carried over 


the children in their arms. 

After croſſing the river the Laſcars and a black maid 
left them firſt. Theſe were followed by ſome others, 
who ſet out in ſtraggling parties, leaving the captain 
and ladies behind, together with 16 officers, 9g ſeamen, 
12 paſſengers and children, 7 black men and women 
ſervants, and a French officer and his ſervant. 


From this period the body became more and more 


divided, ſome going one way, and ſome another: and 
the only accounts that could be collected of what hap- 
pened after, were from four of the crew who belonged 
to as many different parties, and who were the only 
four that reached England. The relation given by 
each of theſe was truly deplorable, being ſometimes 
almoſt periſhed with hunger and thirſt, and at other 
times in the moſt imminent danger from the ſavageneſs 
of the natives, the conſequences of whoſe ferocity they 
avoided either by oppoſition and reſolution, or pliabi- 
lity and condeſcenſion. 

No account (to be depended on) could be given of 
what became of the captain, ladies, and children. It 
was ſuppoſed they fell into the hands of the natives, 
But the iſſue of their fate time only can diſcover. 

At the time of the melancholy cataſtrophe of the ſhip, 
there were 142 ſailors, paſſengers, and Laſcars on 
board. Bur the four who returned to England, and 
gave the relation of what paſſed after the wreck, only 
account for 102, viz. 15 drowned ; 46 left with the 
captain, and not ſince heard of; 17 left in the deſert, 
and probably periſhed; 15 died in the deſart; 2 left at 
the Cape ; 3 went to Denmark ; and 4. arrived in Eng- 
land. | | | 

The calamities of the crew and paſſengers belonging 
to this ſhip, it is probable, might have ariſen from want 
of proper management with the Caffrees. We have 
been informed by late navigators, who touched at the 
Cape of Good Hope, that ſome of the ſurviving part 
of theſe ſufferers are ſtill living, and are (in the way of 
the natives) treated in a manner as would reflect no dif. 
grace on a polite European, | 


SECTION III. 
TERRA D NAT A. 


T A country, called Terra de Natal from its being 


diſcovered by the Portugueſe on Chriſtmas-day, 
takes about 3 deg. lat. from north to ſouth. It was 


for 
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capital city of the empire. 


ſor the convenience of commerce. The natives are 
neither ſo indolent or fo filthy as the Hottentots. The 
river Dellagoa, which bounds the country on the north, 
is navigable, and has been frequented by European 
ſhips, for the purpoſes of trade. There 1s plenty of 
water here. The wood produces good timber; and the 


fields kindly graſs; They have variety of bealt; and 


birds. But though the ſea and rivers abound with fiſh, 
the natives ſeldom take any but tortoiſes, and that chiefly 
when they- come aſhore to lay. Es 3 

The natives of this country are but of a middle ſta- 
ture, yet have very good limbs; the colour of their 
ſkins is black, and their hair criſped; they are oval- 
viſaged; their noſes neither flat or high, but very well 
proportioned ; their teeth are white, and their aſpect 
altogether graceful. Their chief employment is agri- 
culture. Their cattle, which are numerous, they care- 
fully attend, The men and women have their reſpec- 
tive occupations, and their apparel is light but mean. 
Their * — ſubſiſtence is Guinea corn, beef, fiſh, 
milk, hen- eggs, &c. They are of a facetious and ſocial 
diſpoſition. They purchaſe their wives, a circumſtance 
which renders a . progeny advantageous. They 
live in ſmall villages, under the government of the 
oldeſt man; and thoſe who live in one village are all 
related; and, as an amiable characteriſtic; they are juſt 
and civil to ſtrangers. 
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$SECTTONf 
TERRA vos U MOS. 


HIS ſmall couritty is bounded on the ſouth be 
the river Dallagoa; which ſeparates it from Ter 
de Natal; on the north by Zanguana; on the wet: by 
the country of Naontas; and the eaſtern ocean on th 
eaſt, It extends from the mouth of the river Della 0 : 
to the mouth of the river De Ladroon, or Teude: ** 
firſt appellation ſignifying the river of robbers, which . 
in"26 deg: 40 min. fouth lat. The only places worthy 
of notice here are, Cape Pedras, which is in about . 
29th deg. of ſouth lat. Potto de Pe Peſqueria, or the 
Liſhing- place, which is a little beyond the former; and 
the bay of St. Lucia, which is between the latter and 
the Ladroon river; The Portugueſe, who either named 
places from the ſaint's day on which they diſcovereq 
them, or from ſome trivial circumſtance which they ob- 
ſerved when they firſt ſaw them, gave this country the 
name of Terra dos Fumos, or the Land of Smoak, from 
perceiving ſome ſmoak on their firſt approaching this 
ſhore. The Europeans as yet have not made any ſettle. 
ment here, and the Caffrees who inhabit the place live 
in a ſimple ſtate of nature, without towns, villages, or 
ſettled habitations, and frequently indeed without ever 
moveable huts. 
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ONOMOTAPA is an extenſive empite, bound- 

ed on the eaſt by the kingdom of Safala; on 

the weſt, by the mountains of Eaffreria; on the north, 
by the river Cuamaz which ſeparates it from Monce- 
mugi ; and on the ſouth, by the river del Spiritu Sancto. 
It ts fituated between the 14th and 25th deg. of ſouth 
lat. and between the 41ſt and 56th of eaft long, being 
2 miles in length from eaſt to weſt, and 660 in 

readth from north to ſouth; _ 

This country is divided into ſix provinces, or petty 
kingdoms, the governors of which are vaſſals to the 
king or emperor of Monomotapa. The names of theſe 
provinces are, Monomotapa Proper, Quiteve, Manica, 
Inhambana, Inhamior, and Sabia. 

Monomotapa Proper is the moſt conſiderable of the 
whole, arid particularly diſtinguiſhed for containing the 
It is ſituated in 11 deg. 27 
min. ſouth lat, and 31 deg. 10 min. eaſt long. It is a 
large and populous city, and the ſtreets are very long 
and ſpacious. The houſes are built with timber and 
earth, and are of different ſizes. The greatett orna- 
ment of the city is the imperial palace, which is a large 
ſpacious fabric, well flanked with towers, having four 
avenues, or ſtately gates, conftantly kept by a numerous 
guard. | 

The other towns in this province are all very inſig- 
nificant, except one called Tete, which is large and po- 
pulous, and remarkable for being the reſidence of the 
Portugueſe jcfuits, 

Quiteve lies to the ſouth of Monomotapa Proper, 
and is bounded on the eaſt by Sabia, on the weſt by 
Caffreria, and on the ſouth by Manica. The capital 
City is called Lambave, and is fituated about 120 miles 
from Monomotapa Proper, It is a large and populous 
city, and the place where the king or governor of the 
province uſually reſides. 

The province of Manica is bounded on the eaſt by 
Sabia, on the weſt by Caffreria, on the north by Quin- 
teve, and on the ſouth by the river de Spiritu Sancto. 
The capital town 1s called after the name of the pro- 
vince, but it is a ſmall place, and very poorly inhabited. 


* 
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Inhambana lies ſouthward from the above province 
under the tropic of Capricorn, fo that the air here is 
exceeding ſultry. The capital town is called Tongue, 
which, though ſmall, is very populous, owing to the 
number of Portugueſe that reſide there. 

The province of Inhamior is very extenſive, but 
contains nothing that merits particular notice, Irs 
chief town of the ſame name is the conſtant reſidence of 
the king or governor of the province. 

Sabia is alſo. very large, and well watered by ſeveral 
excellent rivers, one of which is called Sabia, and the 
other Arœ. On the coaſt of this kingdom is the iſland 
of Bocica, and the Capes of St. Sebaſtian and St, Ca- 
tharine. ä 8 

The climate of Monomotapa is much more whole- 
ſome than many other parts of Africa, and the ſoil is fo 
fertile that it produces a great plenty of the principal 
neceſſaries of life. It abounds with paſture grounds, 
on which are bred prodigious quantities of cattle, eſſ c- 
clally oxen and cows, | 

The natives here are in general tall, well-ſhaped 
ſtrong, and healthy: they are quite black, and have 
wooly hair, which they ornament with a great variety 
of trinkets, They are of a very ſprightly and docile 


| diſpoſition, notwithſtanding which they are fond of be- 


ing engaged in war, and prefer that employment to an} 
other. The poorer ſort are brought up to diving, al 
their chief buſineſs is to get the ſand or mud from the 
bottom of the rivers, ponds and lakes, from which they 
ſcparate the gold that is intermixed with it, and ſell it 
to the Portugueſe in exchange for cotton and various 
other articles of merchandize. 

Their common food is the fleſh of oxen and ele⸗ 
phants, with bread made of rice or millet, which 15 
baked into thin cakes; and their drink is either ſour 
milk or water. The better ſort uſe ſtrong Jiguot, 


made from honey, miller, rice, and ſeveral 8 
fruits; but they moſtly eſteem palm- wine, fans 
reckoned a royal liquor, and greatly uſed at Naur. F 
Polygamy is allowed here, as in molt other par 
Africa, every man being permutt 


ed to take as many 
: wives 
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wives as he 


of Co "At. — ; 
Mm Th ey pay a religious worſhip to the dead, every one 


f nes of the moſt diſtinguiſhed of his 
po W hang up in a court, and know to 
_ = they belonged by fixing certain marks on them, 
— ſeventh day the relations go and viſit them, be- 
1 dreſſed in white, which is the mourning of the 
18 - They ſpread 4 table before them with provi- 
rot 3 pray to the deceaſed for the king's proſperity, 
nd afterwards ſit down and regale themſelves, which 
25 look upon as the greateſt honour that can be paid 
” rg roo_ge emperor of Mcnomotapa, has a pro- 
digious number of wives, the principal of whom are the 
daughters of ſome of his vaſſel princes; but the firſt 
only is called empreſs, or queen. The princeſs and 
ladies of the higheſt rank always attend upon him; they 
diſcharge this buſineſs in their turns, and think it the 
9oheſt honour to be ſo employed. He is waited upon 
alſo by a great number of officers, who keep moſt pro- 
found ſilence, except when he drinks, or happens to 
ſneeze or cough, at which time one of them cries aloud, 
« Pray for the health and proſperity of the emperor : 
as ſoon as the words are repeated they all knee], then 
riſe, and teſtify their joy by the loudeſt acclamations. 

He alſo takes great pains to preſerve the reſpect of 
his ſubjects: he exacts no taxes or tribute from them, 
inſtead of which he is ſatisfied with a crifling preſent 
when they apply to him for any particular favour. 

This is an univerſal cuſtom from an in ſerior to a ſu- 
perior of every rank or denomination, and eſteemed 
the higheſt mark of reſpect that can be ſhewn, If at 
any time he orders his ſubje cts to Jabour eicher at the 
gold mines, or any other ſervice, (as is ſymetimes the 
caſe), he always ſends them cows and other proviſions, 
ſo that inſtead of attending with reluctance, they obey 
his commands with the greateſt chearfulneſs. 

His miniſters and officers, both civil and military, 
as well as his ſoldiery, who ſubſiſt by his pay, are indeed 
obliged, inſtead of taxes, to pay him a kind of ſervice 
of ſeven days in every month, either in cultivating his 
grounds, or any other work he thinks projer to employ 
them in; the lords and nobles are alſo bound to the 
ſame ſervice when required, unleſs ex-mpted from it by 
ſome particular privilege granted to their family or 
office. | 

The emperor maintains a numerous army of foot, 
for he has no cavalry, there being but few horſes, and 
thoſe not fit for the purpoſe, throughout his dominions. 
Wherever the emperor encamps they always erect a 


can maintain; but the firſt wife is the prin- 
he children born from her inherit the father's 
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large wooden houſe, in which a fire muſt be kept con- 
ſtantly burning. Neither he or any of his ſoldiers are 
permitted to waſh their hands or face while the war con- 
tinues; when it is over, and they have gained a com- 
plete victory, the ſpoil is divided, the emperor reſerving 
one part to himſelf and diſtributing the reſt in propor- 
tronable ſhares to his officers and men. This equ.ta- 
ble diſtribution has an excellent effect, as it animates 
the men, and makes them fight with diſtinguiſhed in- 
trepidity. 

The laws of this country are very few, and ſo little 
occaſion 1s there for the confinement of criminals, that 
there is not a ſingle priſon throughout the whole em- 
pire. Thoſe {ound guilty of murder are puniſhed with 
death; but in trifling matters they only inflict corporal 
puniſhment, which is done by giving the party a cer- 
tain number of ſtrokes with a knotted cord, according 
to the nature of the crime. 

Here are gold mines in the inland parts, which have 
produced conſiderable advantages to the Portugueſe. 
There are other mines in different parts of the empire 
that produce excellent metal, particularly thoſe near Ba- 
tua, a {.nall place bordering on the province of Manica, 
and extending itſelf from the Mountains of the Moon 
to the river Magnico, whole governor is a vaſſal to the 
emperor, | 

There are ſeveral conſiderable places between the 
mines and the ſea-coaſt, where fairs and markets are 
held for the ſale of gold, particularly at thoſe towng 
which lie on the river Zezebe, and Cuama, where the 
Portugueſe have built fortreſſes to keep the natives in 
awe, who come to thoſe markets to exchange their gold 
tor European and other commodities. In each of theſe 
markets they have an officer of their own, who decides 
all conteſts and differences that ariſe about their trafic; 
tiey have likewiſe in moſt of theſe towns churches 
and monaſteries of the Dominican order. 

The emperor of Monomotapa firſt permitted the Por- 
tugueſe to build their forts here, in gratitude for the 
ſervice they had done in contributing to reduce ſome 
revolted vaſſals to return to their obedience, as well as 
to enable them, on all ſuch exigencies, to be near at 
hand to aſſiſt him. This was about the year 1640, ſince 
which time they have been on good terms with the 
ſovereigns of the empire. 

The commodities which they bring the natives are 
chiefly cloths of various forts, glaſs beads of different 
ſizes and colours, and other trifling trinkets; in ex- 
change for which, beſides gold, they receive great 
quantities of ivory, furs of ſundry wild and tame beaſts, 
and other valuable articles, which makes their com- 
merce here very adyantageous. 
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OFALA ; an extenſive kingdom, and, like Mono- 
motapa, remarkable for containing many excellent 
mines of gold. It is bounded on the eaſt by the Indian 
fea, on the weſt by the province of Manica, on the 
15 by the empire of Monomotapa, and on the ſouth 

the Kingdom of Sabia. It is, properly ſpeaking, a 
continued coaſt, extending itſelf from the river Cuama 
n the north, to that of Magnico, or. Del Spiritu Sanc- 
85 ep * ſouth. The inland parts are very trifling in 
75 nt, being confined on the weſt by the empire of 
0 domotapa, notwithſtanding which the whole king- 

mis Computed to be at leaſt 22 50 miles in e 


ne moſt conſiderable rivers of this country are 
= Nr and the, Del. Spiritu Sancto, both of Wich I 
Tf 60 ed to take their riſe For the lake Goyama, | 
rom the, Portugueſe, /| 


. ormer received its name 


ut It 7 4 «+» k a © : * * 
3 1 8 called by the natives Zambere, This 
1 25 + \ * 30. 
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river waſhes down great quantities of gold, which the 
negroes gather when the waters are low, by diving to 
the bottom of ſuch parts of it as, from practice, they 
know contain the greateſt abundance. They bring u 
the mud in buckets, which being properly . 
eaſily diſcovers the metal. 

On the coaſt are ſeveral capes, the principal of which 
are called Corientes, St. Catharine and Sebaſtian. The 
former is ſituated under the 23d deg. of ſouth Jatitude : 
it 1s noted for the many rocks, ſands and ſhelves that 
lie between it and the iſland of St. Laurence, or Ma- 
dagaſcar, and cauſe frequent ſhipwrecks along that 
channel. | | 

The climate of this kingdom is very unwholeſome 
occaſioned by the' vaſt number of marſhes, which bei 
in ſummer dried up by the ſcorching heat of the ſun, 
infe& the air with peſtilential ſteams, The ſoil, in 

nd | 95 general 
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even, barren, and deſart. The in- 
with various ſorts of wild beaſts, but 
great numbers of which are an- 


general is very un 
land parts abountl ' 
particularly elephants, 


nually killed by the natives, not only for the ſake of 


their fleſh, which is the chief part of their food; but al- 
ſo for their teeth, which they ſell to great advantage tb 
the Europeans. The number of thele animals deſtroy- 
ed here by the natives 15 ſaid, one year with another; to 
amount to near 4000. : 

The inhabitants of this kingdom are in general well- 
ſhaped, and have ſhott curled hair: they cover them- 
ſelves only from the waiſt to the knees, with a garment 
made of ſilk or cotton; but they adorn their arms, 
wtiſts, legs and ancles, with rings of gold, amber, or 
coloured beads ; the better ſort wear turbans on thett 
heads, and have ſwords by their fides, the handles of 
which are made of ivory curiouſly inlaid with precious 

ones. 

; Their food conſiſts of the fleſh of elephants, large 
and ſmall cattle, and fiſh, with which the rivers abound ; 
inſtead of bread, they uſe rice and millet. The drink 
of the common people is water, but the better ſort have 
a kind of beer, which is made of rice and millet; they 
have alſo ſ&me ſtrong liquors made from honey, palin 
and other fruits. 

The king and his court, with a great number of the 
principal people, are deſcendants of Arabs, and not 
only ſpeak that language, but allo ſtrictly profeſs the 
Mahometan religion ; the original natives are permitted 
to retain their antient cuſtoms, as alſo their religious 
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| all paid in gold duſt, each according to his rank 


Their original weapons were bows and arrows the { 
metar, javelin, dagger, and hatchet; bur lince ry 4 
rival of the Portugueſe, they have been taught t. * 
of fire-arms, of which they are very fond, and e * We 
them with great dexterity, "III 
The inhabitants of Quiloa, Mombaza, and Melind 
come to this country in ſmall boats called tambues 1 
ſtuffs of blue and white cortons, fille ſtuffs, yellon 
red ambergris, which they exchange with the eopl 
here for gold and ivory. Theſe again «11 hints * 
inhabitants of Monomotapa, who give them gold * 
turn without weighing it, ſo that the profit of the c 
change is very conſiderable. This is the reaſon 6 
when the Monomotapans come to purchaſe theſe Mi. 
cles, as ſoon as the Sofalans perceive their veſſels at 12 
they ſignify their joy, and bid them welcome, by light. 
ing fires on the ſhore. E 
The gold mincs of this kingdom are ſaid to yield 
above two millions of metigals per annum, each meti- 
gal amounting to fourteen livres ; that the ſhips from 
Zidem and Mecca carry off about two millions a year 
in time of peace; and that the governor of Mofam. 
bique, whoſe office laſts but three years, has above 
300,000 crowns revenue, without including the ſoldiers 
pay, and the tribute annually paid to the king of Por- 
tugal. From hence many learned men are of Opinion 
that this 1s the Ophir whither Solomon ſent ſhips every 
three years from Eſiongeler to fetch gold; Eſiongeler 
being thought to be Suez, a ſea-port on the Red Sea, 


With 
and 


in re- 


VM 
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founded on the authority of the Negroes, who carry on 
a commerce with it, European traveliers not daring 


to venture themſelves into it, not only by reaſon of the 


unwholeſomenels of the climate, but alſo for fear of the 
inhuman Jaggas, who infeſt the more interior parts of 
it, and maſſacre all that happen to fall in their way. 
The extent of this country cannot be aſcertained, but 

that it is very great appears from the diſtance of its 
confines, Ihe emperor is a powerful and rich prince, 
and has ſubdued moſt of tlie petty kingdoms about him 
to obedience 

The empire of Monoemugi is divided into five king- 
doms or provinces, all of which are governed by pett 


1 maxims, the latter of which are much the ſame as thoſe || This conjecture is ſupported by the remains of ſeveral 
6 obſerved in the principal parts of Africa. ; ſtately edifices, which are found in the different parts 
1 Sofala, the metropolis of this kingdom, 1s the only where the gold mines are ſituated, and, from their ap- | 
F lace of any note in it, andis pleaſantly ſituated on a pearance, are ſuppoſed to have been originally palaces | 
1 {mall iſland at the mouth of the river Cuama. The or caſtles, built by that opulent prince the king of 
#. Portugueſe have built a ſtrong fortreſs here, which is || Iſrael. It may alſo be confirmed by the authority of 
* of infinite ſervice to them, as it ſecures their ſhips in the Septuagint, who tranſlate the word Ophri (1 Kings ] 
1 the harbour when they ſtop here in their paſſage to and ix. 28.) into Sophira, which has ſome reſemblance to 1 
= from India. The articles they purchaſe of the natives || its preſent name of Sofala. As a farther confirmation ] 
C | are gold, ambergris, ſlaves, and elephants teeth; in of theſe conjectures, Lopez, in his voyage to India, \ 
14 exchange for which they ſupply them with ſilks, ſtuffs, |] ſays, the inhabitants of this country boaſt that they 0 
= cotton, glaſs beads, and other trinkets. Both the for- have books which prove that, in the time of Solomon, t 
Ik treſs and iſland are tributary to the king of Portugal. che Iſraelites failed every third year towards theſe parts 
bt The king keeps a great number of ſoldiers, who are || to fetch gold, 1 
1 6 
1 Lis C H A P V 10 
x 5 | 5 1 
U ne ; 
1 7 
1 | | eee tr 
1 HE empire of Monoemugi being an inland coun- poorly inhabited; neither does it contain any thing that ly 
| try, is very little frequented by the Europeans. || deſerves particular notice. | IC 
=. It is bounded on the eaſt by part of Zanguebar, on the Gingiro, which is alſo a large kingdom, lies between ro 
* weſt by Matamba and Makoko, on the north by Abyſ- || Narea, the moſt ſouthern kingdom of Abyſſinia, and 
14 ſinia, and on the ſouth by the empire of Monomotapa. || Makoko and Cambate, A writer, who travelled thro 
$i The account we have of this country is chiefly || this kingdom, ſays, the king preſerves an extraorcinary 


dignity, and that he contends with the ſun ; for which 
reaſon he never goes abroad, or gives zudience. but 
before the ſun riſes, alledging that two ſuns cannot ap- 
pear at once. His palace is no better than a cottage, 
which, when he dies, is always burnr, and his ſucceſſor 
has a new one built for him, which is dedicated with 
the blood of two or three men of a certain family kille 

at the door, and on that account the ſaid family 15 175 
from all other duties, which are ſo heavy, that t * 
render this cruel compoſition acceptable; for e 
king buys any thing of foreign merchants, he Pant : 

in ſlaves, and theſe are the ſons and daughters 0 0 
family, which he takes at pleaſure without any contra 
diction. 


|! princes ſubject to the emperor. The names of theſe 

areas follow, viz. Mujaco, Gingiro, Cambate, Alaba, 
and Monoemugi Proper. 

Mujaco is bounded on the eaſt by Abyſſinia, on the 

_ weſt by Congo, on the north by Nubia, and on the 

ſouth by Makoko. It is a large kingdom, but very 


e welt, 


Cambate joins to the above kingdom on p h by 
and is bounded on the eaſt by Alaba, on the nort It 
Abyſſinia, and on the ſouth by Makoko. It is a po | 
country, and badly inhabited. e 
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of Cambate. 


rince is a 
idolaters, and 
ſacriſices. : 

Monoemugl! 


Proper is bounded on the eaſt by Congo, 

ſt by Tranquebar, on the north by Monomo- 
8 N on the ſouth by Makoko. This is the largeſt 
Ii ifon of the whole, but not otherwiſe remarkable, 


except from its being the teſiderice of the empetor. 


; ge kingdom, and ſituated on the coaſt 
ator 5 Ja to the Fo 15 1 
Yr ited by a cruel people calle Gallas, e 
che ae but many of his ſubjects are 
of the worſt ſort, for they offer human 
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the reſpeQive mines of gold, filver, and cop 
palm- wine and oil. Honey is here ſo plenti ul, that 
the Negroes cannot conſume one third of it, ſo that 
they ſuffer the reſt to be loſt. 

The natives dreſs in filks and cottons, which they 
buy of ſtrangers, and wear collars of tranſparent beads 
brought from Camboya. Theſe beads ſerve alſo inſtead 
of money, gold and ſilver being fo common that it 15 
conſidered by them as of no value. They are moſt of 
arg idolaters, and in their diſpoſitions refractory and 
cruel, 


. 
7 as a 


HIS country received 1ts name from the Arabs, 

the word Zangue, in their language, -ſignifying 
black, all the inhabitants being of that colour. It is 
bounded on the eaſt by the Indian Ocean, on the weſt 
by Monocmugi, on the north by A nian, and on the 
ſouch by the river Cuama, which ſeparates it from Mo- 
nomotapa. It is very diſproportionate in its extent, 
being 1400 miles in length, and not more than 350 in 
the broadeſt part. | : 

The coaſt is very extenſive, and in the courſe of it 
has many rivers and iſlands. This part of the country 
is beſt known to the Europeans, owing to the conqueſts 
made here by the Portugueſe. The inland parts con- 
ſiſt of a large, barren, and unhealthy track, the lands 
lying low, and interſected by rivers, lakes, thick 
woods, foreſts, and marſhy grounds. Molt of the in- 
habitants are Arabs, being the deſcendants of thoſe 
who were baniſhed here from their own country, on ac- 
count of their adherence to the ſect of Ali, of which 
they are ſtill zealous profeſſors. f 

The principal river of this country is that called 
Kilmanci, or Quilmanca, the latter of which name was 
given it by the Portugueſe, from a fort and town ſo 
called, built by them at the mouth of it. | 

The continental part of Zanguebar is divided into two 
kingdoms, Moſambique and Melinda. 

Moſambique is divided into ſeveral provinces and 
lordſhips, each of which has a peculiar dialect to itſelf. 
The climate is ſultry and unwholſome, but the ſoil is 
fertile, producing plenty of millet, rice, and ſeveral 
forts of pulſe ; as alſo abundance of orange and lemon 
trees, It abounds likewiſe with wild beaſts, particular- 
ly bears and elephants, the latter of which are ſo nume- 


Tous, that the inhabitants are obliged to kindle fires - 


round the fields to prevent them from devouring the 
corn : nor dare they go abroad at night without carry- 


ing lighted torches in their hands to frighten them 
away. | | 


The inhabitants of Moſambique are of low ſtature, - | 


very black, and have ſhort curled hair. They are na- 
turally cruel and deceitful. | 
cir towns are very ſmall, and the buildings low 
and deſpicable, Their common food is the flcſh of 
elephants, with bread made of millet and rice; from 
the latter of which they alſo make a kind of beer. 
The chief wealth of theſe people conſiſts in gold, 
: ny, wory, and ſlaves, all of which they ſell to the 
ortuguele only; for they will not ſuffer any other fo- 
reißners to enter their country. | | 
ach reſpect to their religion, ſome of them are 
riſtians, and others Mahometans; but the principal 
part are idolaters, and uſe all thoſe ſuperſtitions and 


rid | e 7 | 
,” n cuſtoms, practiſed in other idolatrous,coun- 


Fader Fre oro ſimall diſtrifts adjoining to the king- 


bique, called Mongalo and Angos : the 
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former is ſituated near the mouth of the river Cuama, 
and is chiefly inhabited by Arabs: the other is alſo 
ſituated on a bank of the ſame river, about 160 miles 
from the former. Both theſe places are fruitful, pro- 
ducing abundance of rice and millet; as alſo great 
quantities of cattle, The inhabitants are chiefly Ma- 
hometans, but intermixed with Negroes, who are ido- 
laters, and remarkable for the lowneſs of their ſtature. 
They have no covering to the upper part of their bodies, 
but round their waiſts they wrap pieces of cotton or 
filk. Some of the better ſort wear a turban on their 
heads. | 

The people of both theſe places carry on a commerce 
with the inhabitants of Monomotapa in gold, elephants 
teeth, gums, &c. 

Melinda is ſituated partly under the equinoctial line, 
and partly on both ſides of it; for its ſouthern bounda- 


{ ries lie under the 2d degree, and goth minute, ſouth 


latitude, and its northern extremity extends to the river 
uilmanci. 

As this kingdom is well watered by rivers, the foil is 
in general fertile, and produces great abundance of the 
principal neceſſaries of life. It abounds alſo with a va- 
riety of fruit-trees, particularly orange, palm, and ci- 
tron, the latter of which conſtantly perfume the air 
with an odoriferous ſcent. 

The inhabitants of this kingdom greatly differ in 
their complexions, ſome of them being quite black, 
ſome of an olive-colour, and others almoſt white, par- 
ticularly the women. The common people wear only 
a looſe piece of cloth about their waiſts, but the better 
ſort have a garment made of cotton or filk, which 
reaches from the waiſt to the knees, and on their heads 
they wear a turban. The ladies of quality always ap- 
peas in ſilk, and ornament their necks and arms; the 
ormer with ſtrings of gold, and the latter with bracelets 
made of the ſame metal. 

The city of Melinda, the capital of the kingdom, is 
ſituated on a very agreeable plain, and contains a great 
number of houſes, moſt of which are well built with 
free-ſtone. It is the reſidence of the king, and in it are 
a great number of rich merchants, who trade with the 
Indians of Camboya in gold, ivory, copper, quick- 
ſilver, and all ſorts of ſtuffs. T he b g 

numerous in this city, that they have built ſeveral 
handſome churches and chapels in it; and before one 
of the churches they have alſo erected a ſtately croſs of 
gilt marble. | 

The king's palace is a ve! 
ſtone, and neatly ornamented, 3 
Whenever the king goes abroad he is carried in a 


ſpacious edifice, built of 


ſedan, on the ſhoulders of four of the gone men in hia 


kingdom, and incenſe and other perfumes are burned 
before him as he paſſes along the ſtreets. At every 


town he enters, he is always met by a number of beauti- 
ful women, ſome of whom preſent him with flowers, 


and 
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The chief productions of this country, excluſive of 
er, are 


ortugueſe are fo 
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and others go before him ſcattering various kinds of 
erfumes. 

The laws of this country are but few, and thoſe 
wholly veſted in the power of the king If any one 1s 
found guilty of murder, he is immediately puniſhed 
with death : bur thefts and trifling offences are puniſhed 
only by tine. If any of the king's grandees are detect- 
ed in having impoſed falſities on him, they are either 
ſentenced to pay a fine, or to receive a number of blows 
from the king's own hand, more or leſs, according to 
the greatneſs of the offence. In the latter cafe, the 
method of inflicting the puniſhment is thus: they ſtrip 
the criminal naked, and lay him on the ground, 1n the 
apartment of the palace aſſigned for that purpoſe, The 
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king then gives him a number of blows : 
8 with a kind of whip, made with ov back and 
of leather faſtened to a ſtick. As ſoon as f * wh 
thinks he has ſufficiently ſcourged him, he deli 
when the criminal riſes, puts on his cloaths kiſſes ſts, 
king's feet, and thanks him in the moſt reſpectſul the 
fubmiſſive manner. any 
The weapons uſed by the people of this kin 
bows, N darts, 5A ſhields, his kingdom are 
Some of theſe people are Mahometans, but the pr 
cipal part are idolaters. The Portugueſe have mw 
but few proſelites in this kingdom, the people ee 
obſtinate in preſerving their own religious principles. 


UA 1 VII. 


8 


RAV A, the only republican ſtate on the whole 
coaſt of Africa, is pleaſantly ſituated on the coaſt 
of the ſame name, being bounded on each ſide by a 
river, ſuppoſed to be two branches of the great river 

uilmanca. Its extent inland is very trifling ; and the 
chief thing that renders it remarkable is its capital, 
which is called Brava, and ſituated in the firſt degree 
of north latitude, between the two rivers above-men- 
tioned, where it has a tolerable good harbour, It is a 
large city, and, with the whole republic, was founded 
by ſeven Arabian brethren, who fled hither to avoid 
the impending danger that threatened them from the 
tyranny of their king, one of the petty monarchs of 
Arabia Felix. 

The city is ſurrounded by ſtrong walls, and other- 
wiſe well fortified. The houſes are very ſpacious, and 
built after the Moreſco ſtile. They are chiefly inhabi- 
ted by rich merchants, whoſe principal traffic conſiſts 
in gold, ſilver, cotton and other cloths, elephants teeth, 
gums and other drugs, particularly ambergris, with 
which this coaſt abounds. 

The government of this republic is ariſtocratical, the 
inhabitants having a right to chuſe twelve chieks from 
amongſt the moſt ancient families, whom they truſt 
with the management f all affairs, and the adminiſtra- 
tion of juſtice. | | 

The inhabitants are chiefly Mahometans, but ſubject 
to the king of Portugal, to whom they pay an annual 
acknowledgement. 

The manner in which this republic became tributary 
to the Portugueſe is thus related : Triſtran de Cugna, 
admiral of the Portugueſe fleet, having ſet on ſhore at 
Melinda three ambaſſadors, ſent by Fink Emanuel to 
the emperor of Abyſſinia, and recommended them to 
the care and protection of the king of it, continued his 
courſe northward along the coaſt, till he came to the 
city of Brava, where he caſt anchor at the port. Here 
he diſpatched, according to the Portugueſe cuſtom, one 
of his officers, named Lionel Codingo, to wait on the 
heads of the republic, and offer them peace, and the 
friendſhip and alliance of the king his maſter. To this 
the chieks anſwered, that they had no objection to enter 
into ſuch a treaty: but this anſwer was only a piece of 
diſſimulation, and calculated to detain the fleet to its 
deſtruction, the ſeaſon being 'then near at hand when 


ſuch boiſterous winds uſually blow in theſe parts, as 


would daſh in pieces all their ſhips, even in the very 
harbour.” | | Sf | 21 T WW 14 : 5 
Cugna, having diſcovered this artifice, reſolved im- 


mediately to affault the "city. Accordingly, before 


day-break,-he drew" up his men on the ſhore; and 


formed them into two lines, the firſt whereof conſiſted 


A 


_— 


. were forced to 


their city, or enjoy their ancient privile 
' condition than that of paying 


V A 


of 600, the command of which he gave to Alphonſo 
Albuquerque, whilſt he reſerved to himſelf the com. 
mand of the others, which conſiſted of 600 ſoldiers. 

Brava was at this time garriſoned by 4000 men, half 
of whom immediately ſallied out againſt them. The 
conflict was ſevere on both ſides; but the Portugueſe 
charged them with ſuch fury, that they found them 
ſelves obliged to give ground, and made a very regular 
retreat into the city; after which they ſhut all the gates, 
to prevent the enemy from following them. 

The Portugueſe immediately ſurrounded the place; 
examining, with the utmoſt diligence, where thcy could 
beſt force an entrance; but were all that time terribly 
annoyed from within, by burning torches and other 


| miſſile weapons. 


In the mean time Albuquerque, having diſcovered 


a weak part in the wall, began his attack there, but was 


quickly oppoſed by the beſieged, who flocked thither 
with all ſpeed, and defended it with ſurpriſing intrepi- 
dity. The conteſt was kept up with great fury on both 
ſides, when, luckily for Albuquerque, the admural 
came up, at whoſe approach the Moors were ſtruck 
with ſuch a panic, that they fled with the greateſt pre- 
cipitation ; whilſt the Portugueſe ſoldiers, eager for 
their prey, would have purſued them into the city, but 
were reſtrained by their commanders, | 
The city, however, was ſoon after entered, and plun- 
dered of a very large and valuable booty, which tlie 
Portugueſe immediately carried on board their ſhips. 
Great numbers of the beſieged were flain and wounded, 
and many of them taken priſoners ; but molt of thele 


were ſoon after releaſed. The Portugueſe had about 4 


co of their men killed, and many dangerouſly wound- 


ed, beſides 18 others who periſhed 1n the long boat, 


which, through their inſatiable avarice, they had loaded 
ſo immoderately, as to occaſion it to overſet. Such, 
indeed, was the inhumanity of the Portugueſe ſoldiers 
and failors, and ſuc their thirſt after ſpoil, chat they 
cut off the arms of ſeven women, to come the more Fee 
dily at their rings and bracelets ; but Cugna having 
ſeverely puniſhed the perpetrators of this cruelty, chere. 
by deterred the reſt from the like barbarity. 305 
After the city was plundered, Cugna ordered 1115 
be ſet on fire; and it was ſoon reducetl to aſnes in light 
of the inhabitants, who ſtood at a ſmall diſtance wie ; 
ing the diſmal ſpectacle. From this cataſtrophe Me) 
2 5 tributary to their conquer! ; 
for the Portugueſe would not permit them to de p 3x 
| ges, on any of! 
the king of Forts” 
an annuat acknowledgement, w ich they have continue, 
to do from that time to the preſent. CHAP, 
5 | 


« 


- dom is ſituated on the coaſt of Ajan, and 

#h 1 extent, reaching from 5 deg. 
min. of north lat. to the equinox, where the river or 
* h of Jubo ſeparates the coaſt of Ajan from that of 
Langveber. It is bounded on the eaſt by the ocean, 
on the welt by the kingdom of Alaba, on the north by 
he kingdom of Adel, and on the ſouth by the territo- 
_ of Brava. It receives its name from its capital, 
ed at the mouth of a river of the fame name, 
which river 1s called by the Arabs, the Nile of Maga- 
doxa, by reaſon of its annual overflowing like that of 


os this river, the country is well watered by a 
number of canals that are cut from it; ſo that the ſoil 
is exceeding fertile, and produces great quantities of 
ſeveral Kinds of grain, as alſo a variety of excellent 
fruits, It likewiſe affords good paſturage, for which 
reaſon the natives breed great quantities of cattle, par- 
ticularly oxen and ſheep. They have alſo numbers of 
horſes; and in the inland parts are various Finds of 
wild animals, particularly monkies, baboons, and apes. 
The rivers alſo produce ſeveral ſorts of fiſh, which the 
inhabitants catch without any fear, as they are not, as 
in moſt other parts of Africa, infeſted with crocodiles, 
or any other dangerous animals. 

The inhabitants greatly differ in their complexion, 
ſome of them being quite black, others of a tawny co- 
lour, and ſome almoſt white. They are very robuſt, 
and of a courageous and warlike diſpoſition. Their 
weapons are darts and lances, as alſo bows and arrows, 
the latter of which are infected with a poiſonous quality. 
The city of Magadoxa is tolerably large, and well 
inhabited. It is reſorted to by great numbers of mer- 
chants from the kingdoms of Ade], Camboya, and 
other parts, who bring here ſtuffs of various ſorts, as 
alſo drugs and ſpices ; in exchange for which they re- 
ceive of the inhabitants gold, ivory, wax, and other 
commodities. | 

The king and his court are all Mahometans, as are 
alſo the chief of the inhabitants of the city; but thoſe 
in the interior parts of the country are all idolaters, and 
ſtrictly adhere to their heatheniſh ſuperſtitions. 

With reſpe& to the hiſtorical part of this kingdom, 
we have only to obſerve, that an hoſtile attempt was 
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made on its capital by the Portugueſe fleet under the 
command of Admiral Triſtan de Cugna, who, as be- 
fore mentioned, reduced the city of Brava to aſhes; 
the circumſtances attending which were as follow. 

Cugna having reduced that place, proceeded as far 
as the city of Magadoxa, which he cauſed to be ſum- 
moned, as uſual, to accept of peace of friendſhip, or, 
in plainer terms, of ſubjection and tribute to Portugal: 
but here he found the inhabitants ready prepared to 
give him a ſuitable reception: great numbers of foot 
were patrolling along the ſhore, the walls were covered 
with armed men, and a conſiderable body of troops 
were drawn up before the town, which made Codingo, 
the officer ſent with the ſummons, afraid of going on 
ſhore; therefore he diſpatched one of the Bravan cap- 
tives to aſſure the Magadoxans that the Pottugueſe 
came not to denounce war, but to offer peace to them. 
They, however, knowing what dreadful execution had 
been made at the city of Brava, fell furiouſly upon the 
meſſenger, and tore him in pieces. They alſo threat- 
ened to ſerve Codingo in the ſame manner, if he offered 
to land, which obliged him to return to his admiral, 
and acquaint him with the ill ſucceſs he had met with, 
and the inſolent menaces of the enemy. 

Upon this information, the admiral was ſo enraged, 
that he determined to bombard and ſtorm the place, 
but was happily diverted from his deſign by the perſua- 
ſion of his officers and pilots. The former repreſented 
to him the natural ſtrength of the place, the number of 
the garriſon, the great plenty of ammunition, and the 
valour and reſolution of the inhabitants. The latter 
pointed our the extreme danger that muſt unavoidably 
ariſe to the ſhips, both from the fire of the town, and 
the violence of the ſea, eſpecially as winter was then 
coming on, and the ſeaſon for ſailing nearly expired ; 
ſo that if his troops ſhould miſcarry in their attempt 
againſt the place, their fleet and army muſt inevitably 
periſh. From theſe reaſonable obſervations Cugna im- 
mediately relinquiſhed all thoughts of attempting the 
deſign he had ſo precipitately formed, and immediately 
gave orders for failing to the Iſland of Socotora, where 
he ſoon after arrived with all his ſhips, leaving the 
brave Magadoxans in the peaceable enjoyment of their 
own poſſeſſions. 
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DEL, or Zeila, as it is called from its capital city, 

is bounded on the north by the Straits of Babel- 
Mandel, on the eaſt by the Eaſtern or Indian Ocean, 
on the ſouth by Magadoxa, and on the weſt by the 
kingdom of Bali. The ſoil round the city of Zeila is 


barren, and the inhabitants labour under a dearth of 
er. At ſome diſtance from the city the country is 
fertile, and produces plenty both of grain and fruit. 
MT The other parts 
of the kingdom being flat, they have rain but ſeldom, 
but that defe& is ſupplied by the rivers that run 


water, 


They have alſo cattle in abundance. 


through it, 


| The natives along the coaſt, as far as Barbora, are 
awney, but farther to the ſouth they are jet black, 


No. 30. 


They wear cotton garments in general, from the waiſt 
downwards, and have the reſt of their bodies bare ; but 
thoſe of ſuperior rank have callico gowns, which cover 
their whole bodies, and are diſtinguiſhed by wearing 
caps on their heads. 

The Adelites are brave and warlike, but being un- 
acquainted with the art of making weapons, they are 
furniſhed with them by the Turks and Arabs, who re- 
ceive in exchange the ſlaves and ſpoils they get from the 
enemy. 

The country around the city of Barbora is fertile, and 
produces various kinds of grain, fruit, and cattle. 

The articles of traffic here are gold duſt, elephants 


40 


teeth, frankincenſe, and ſlaves. 
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rious kinds of fruit, as alſo cattle and poultry. The 
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FOGRAPHERS divide this vaſt ſpace into two 
parts, namely, Upper Guinea, or Guinea Pro- 
per, and Lower Guinea, diſtinguiſhed by the name of 
Congo. We ſhall treat of them 1n that arder. 
Upper Guinea, or Guinea Proper, is bounded on 
the north by Negroland, on the eaſt by the unknown 
arts of Africa, and on the ſouth and weſt by Congo 
and the Atlantic Ocean. It is in length computed at 1800 
miles, and in breadth at 360. The coaſt of Guinea is 
much frequented by Europeans, who uſually divide it 
into the Slave, the Gold, the Ivory, and the Grain 
Coaſt. | : 
The Europeans gave theſe names to the reſpective 
parts from the chief commodities they afford. For in- 
ſtance, the Slave Coaſt is thus named from its furniſh- 
ing a greater number of ſlaves than any other country ; 
the Gold Coaſt from the great quantity of that metal 
found there; the Ivory Coaſt from the cargoes of ele- 
hants teeth brought from thence by the Europeans; 
and the Grain Coaſt from the Guinea pepper, which 
grows there in abundance. * 


SECTION 1. 
„ 


HIS part of Guinea is bounded on the eaſt by the 
kingdom of Benin ; on the weſt by the Gold 
Coaſt; on the north by Biafara, with the Deſert of Seth; 
and on the ſouth by the Atlantic Ocean. It compre- 
hends the kingdoms of - Coto, Popo, Whidah, and 
Ardrah. The two firſt, in compariſon with the two 
laſt, are very inconſiderable: a particular deſcription, 
therefore, of the cuſtoms, manners, &c. of the inhabi- 
tants, will be given under the reſpective heads of Whi- 
dah and Ardrah, which form the principal parts of the 
Slave Coaſt. | | 
The kingdom of Coto (by ſome called the Land of 


Lampi) begins at the river Volta, and extends eaſtward | 
to Little Popo, a diſtance of about 50 miles. It is a 
flat, ſandy, and barren country; and the only trees to 


be found in it are the palm and wild cocoa, The town 
or village of Coto, otherwiſe called Verbon, is about 
fourteen miles from the river Volta, and was formerly 
the refidence of the king. The inhabitants of Coto are 
poor and illiterate, and their chief traffic conſiſts in 
flaves, whom they ſteal from the inland countries, and 
fell to the Europeans. | 

The kingdom of Popo extends about 30 miles, and 


is divided into two.parts, by.the names of Great and 


Little Popo. The laſt is fo remarkably ſandy, and fo 
barren, that the inhabitants are ſupplied with all their 
proviſions from Whidah. They chiefly live by plunder 
and ſtealing flaves, in both which they exceed their 


neighbours of Coto, being of a more courageous and 


warlike diſpoſition. They are alſo great cheats, and 
frequently take in the Europeans by Erding them on 
ſhore in expectation of ſlavrs, at a time when they have 


not one to diſpoſe of, when they not only fleece them, 


but ſometimes detain them for feveral months before 


they procure the number wanted, and then take the ad- 


vantage by fixing on them an exorbitant price. 

The town of Little Popo is Rtuted 
about ten miles from Coto. It is a poor, miſerable 
place, and conſiſts only of a number of ſtraggling huts, 


inhabited by 2 whoſe lives are chiefly fpent im con- 
u 


certing mea 
creatures, 


In the inland parts of Great Popo are plenty of va- 


res for the deſtruction of their fellow- 


on the ſhore, | 


| The king has a great number of concubines, 
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town ſtands on an ifland formed by marſhes, and j; d; 


vided into three parts, each diſtinct from the other | 
is the reſidence of the king, whoſe palace is very large 


conſiſting of a number of huts, encloſed by lofty tree 


Wo of 


1 * a 


| whom conſtantly ſtand by him with fans to cool and re- 


freſh him. He is very fond of tobacco, and ſpends 
the principal part of his time in ſmoking and converſi 


| with his concubines. His dreſs conſiſts only of a long 
5 


gown of brocade, with an oſier cap on his head, ang 
{andals-on his feet. 

The town of Great Popo is the only place in the king. 
dom that merits the leaſt notice, the reſt being J 
ſmall hamlets of five or ſix inſignificant buildings 
whoſe inhabitants, on the leaſt apprehenſion of danger, 
immediately retire to Great Popo. e 

The blacks of this kingdom are addicted, in generg} 
to plunder and rapine. They carry on ſome trade in 
ſlaves, but their chief advantages ariſe from the 6 
caught in the rivers. 


Kincbom of Wuiban. 


Extent. Boundaries. Rivers. Soil. Diviſions, Vegetable 
g and Animal. 


HIS kingdom extends from Popo about 10 league; 
along the ſhore, and in the middle reaches ſix or 
ſeven inland; after which it divides itielf like two arms, 
being in ſome places 30 or 40 miles broad, andi in others 
much more. It is bounded on the eaſt by the kingdom 
of Ardrah, on the welt by the river Volta, on the north 
by the country of Dahomy, and on the ſouth by the 
Gulph of Guinea, It is a fine, fertile country, being 
watered by two excellent rivers, called Jakin and Eu- 
phrates, both of which take their riſe in the kingdom of 
Ardrah. At the mouth of the laſt river is the road 
where the ſhips ride, but the landing is exceeding dan- 
gerous on account of the prodigious ſwell of the ſea, 
particularly in the months of April, May, and Ju.y. 
Theſe rivers greatly contribute to the fertility of the 
country, The coaſt part is ornamented with a variety 
of lofty and beautiful trees, which are planted in ſuch 
order as to form the moſt agreeable retreats. From the 
coaſt the country riſes with a fine eaſy aſcent for the 
ſpace of 50 miles, commanding, in molt parts of it, a 
fine proſpect of the ſea. The fields are every where 
cultivated ; and, inſtead of hedges, or other fences, 
are divided by beautiful groves of trees. In ſhort, the 
whole country appears as one continued-garden, and its 
beauties may be much eaſier conceived than deſcribed. 

The kingdom of Whidah is divided into twenty-lix 
provinces or governments. The king is at the head of 
theſe, and has the government of the province of alga 
ſo called from the capital of the kingdom. Fach i 
theſe provinces has ſeveral ſmall villages or hamlets 
that are ſubordinate to it: ſo that the whole kingdom 
appears to be one large and populous town, divided in- 
to different parts, by gardens, lawns, and grovcs- 

So fertile is the ſoil of this country, that as on - 
one harveſt is over, the ground is ſown with ſome « _ 
grain; ſo that they have two, and ſometimes ! 5 
crops a year. They plough their land in 8 15 
which means the dews falling in the hollows, and © 
ſun heating the ſides, whatever is planted an ore 
to perfection. The grain conſiſts of rice, millet, wo 
maize, or Turkey corn. The Negroes arc Wear ef 
trious, that they will not ſuffer any ſpot of ground r 
lie uncultivated : even the encloſures of ther houſes gk 
villages are planted with melons and other fruits; 

2 


inſteac 


AFRICA! 
; f highways,” they have only ſmall paths that 
mw 3 fields from one village to another. 


Here are oranges, lemons, bananas, ananas, pine- 


apples, water-melons, citrons, and tamarinds. There 


e | bers of palm-trees, bur they are | 
rodigious numbers of pall , * Al 
We 4 culejvated by the natives for the 1 


being ſo little fond of the wine, that few of them take 
che trouble to draw it. LE 

The roots produced are cabbages, carrots, turnips, 
-adiſhes, parſley, and various kinds of ſallads, all of 
them little inferior in quality to thoſe of Europe. They 
have alſo peas, and plenty of other vegetables. 

About Whidah they are ſeldom troubled with wild 
beaſts ; but in the more inland parts there are elephants, 
buffalos, and tygers; and a greater plenty of all ſorts 
of apes and monkies than in any other part of Guinea. 
There are alſo many deers and hares, the latter of 
which are much like thoſe of Europe. | 

The tame beaſts are oxen, cows, goats, ſheep, and 
hogs, all of which are large and well taſted, The hogs, 
in pariicular, Are exceeding large, and the fleſh as 
white and ſweet as thoſe of England. This, indeed, is 
lictle co be wondered at; for the poorer ſort of Negroes 
pay more regard to their hogs than to themſelves, and 
ſeed chem much better. 

They have plenty of poultry, as cocks and hens, 
geeſe, ducks, and turkies; beſides great plenty of 
wild fowl, as Fartridges, pheaſants, thruſhes, pintados, 
wild duck, teal, woodcocks, ortolans, and ring-doves. 
There are alſo many parrots, which are chiefly grey, 
with ſome red feathers on the head, and the tips of their 
wings and tails, _. 

Here are ſ:veral other ſorts of birds, whoſe peculia- 
rities merit particular attention. The firſt of theſe is 
the kurbalot, or fiſher : it is a ſmall bird, about the 
ſize of a ſparrow, and its plumage is beautifully varie- 
gated ; the bill, which is as long as the body, is 
very ſtrong and ſharp, and is furniſhed on the inſide 
with ſmall teeth, not unlike thoſe of a ſaw. They build 
in high trees by rhe ſides of the rivers, and their neſts 
are compoſed of earth m:xed with feathers and moſs. 
They make their neſts at the extremity of the moſt ſlen- 
der branches, where they hang by a reed or ſtraw about 
a foot long : they are of an oval form, and are entered 


by a projection at the top that bends a little, ſo that the |: 


inſide is perfectly ſecure from the weather. Theſe 
birds not only fly in the air, but ſkim on the ſurface of 
the water with prodigious ſwiftneſs. They are exceeding 
numerous, and breed ſo faſt, that ſometimes a dozen 
neſts are found on the ſame tree. 

Ihe aigret is a bird of the heron kind,, but is remark- 
able for the colour of its legs and feet, which are of a 
deep red. The body is about the ſize of a gooſe, and 
the teathers are of a darkiſh colour, intermixed with 
white: the neck is long, but the tail remarkably ſhort: 
the bill, near the head, is of a blueiſh colour, but to- 
wards the point it is black. They are little uſed by the 
Negroes, their fleſh being ill taſted. 

Fhe buſtard here is about the ſize of the Guinea hen, 
and the fleſh of ir exceeding good. The bill is of a whi- 
th colour, and much longer than thoſe of Europe. 
e eyes are large, the iris hazle-coloured, and the 
exe-lids of an aſh colour. The fides of the head, all 
2 the eyes, are of a bright brown; but the top of 
hh ead, and the whole neck, are covered with black 
The ok. Bing a fittle looſe, with narrow points. 
8 - » rump, and tail, are of a bright brown; and 
* athers on the latter have tranſverſe black bars. 

ze quills, or greater wing feathers neareſt the back, 


= | : 
= browniſh, with black ſpots; and the middle quills 


agate 
ep tranſverſe bars of black. The legs are 
and the toes ſhort in proportion, being void of 


a 8 we way above the knees, 

00 . = | ſtanding forward, and they are covered wit 
The ee colour, but the claws are duſky; 

in its con ' called tue Numidian Damſelis very deficate 

allo the ruction. The body is long and taper, as are 

| ess. The feathers on the upper part of the 


1 he toes are onl 
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wings and back are of a light colour ; butthe tail, which 
is long and ragged, is black. The ſides of the head 
are white, and from the top of it behind hangs a long 
tuft, which reaches for ſeveral inches down the back 
of the neck. It is a bird much eſteemed among the 
Blacks, the fleſh of it being firm and well taſted. _ 

The rivers here produce great plenty of various Kinds 
of fiſh, which are caught by the natives with lines; 
they being ſtrangers to the uſe of nets. Among the fiſh 
caught here is a remarkable one, called by the. natives 
the ape or monkey fiſh. The fleſh is tolerably good); 
and greatly reſembles lean beef in its taſte. It is a live- 
ly fiſh, and ſwims very ſwift. When he appears firſt 
on the ſurface of the water, before he takes 'the hook; 
his motions are truly diverting : he comes gently near 
it, looks at it, taſtes it with the edge of his lips, and 
then quits it. After ſeveral evolutions, he at length 
ſwallows it, and, when he is entangled, he throws him- 
ſelf into ſuch poſtures, as to afford a moſt laughable 
ſcene to the ſpectators. 

Here are great numbers of ſnakes, or ſerpents, but 
they are chiefly of two ſorts. The firſt of theſe are 
black and poiſonous ; but the other is quite harmleſs, 
and worſhipped by the natives. The poiſonous fort 
are about twelve feet long, and three inches in diameter. 
They have a flat head, with two large crooked teeth, 
and always creep with their heads erect and their mouths 
open, and attack their prey with great eagerneſs. 

The fetiſh ſnake has a large round head, with beau- 
tiful eyes: the tongue is ſhort, pointed like a dart, and 
their motion is exceeding ſlow : their tail is ſlender and 
ſharp, and the ſkin very beautiful, the ground of it 
being white, with waved ſtreaks or ſpots of yellow and 
brown, agreeably intermixed. They are ſo gentle, that 
they will not hurt any creature except the venomous 
ſerpents, to whom they have the greateſt enmity, and 
ſeem to take pleaſure in deſtroying them. Both Ne- 
groes and Whites handle and play with them without 
the leaſt danger. 

Theſe ſnakes are held in ſo ſacred alightby theBlacks, 
that ſhould either a Negro or a white man kill one of 
them, whether on purpoſe or by accident, his life would 
pay for it. Of this the following tragical inſtance is reci- 
ted by a late writer : When the Engliſh firſt ſettled 
in Whidah, a captain of that country having landed 
and houſed his cargo, his men one night found a ſnake 
in the lodge, which not thinking any harm, they im- 
mediately killed, and threw out before the door. The 
Blacks next morning ſeeing the dead ſnake, and the 
Engliſh as innocently owning they had killed it, the 
natives maſſacred all that were in the lodge, ſet fire to 
it, and deſtroyed all the goods.” The Engliſh, de- 
terred by this cruelty, diſcontinued from going to trade 
there for ſome time; but at length ſome of them again 
venturing, on their arrival, the Negroes ſhewed them 
ſome of theſe ſnakes, and deſired they would not hurt 
them, by reaſon they were ſacred. This requeſt the 
Engliſh readily obeyed, and no material accidents have 
happened to them ever ſince. 

If a white man ſhould happen by chance to kill one of 
theſe ſerpents, the only means to ſecure him are to fly 
immediately to the king, and ſatisfy him that it was not 
done deſignedly; in which cafe, and a handſome pre- 
ſent made to the prieſts, he may probably eſcape the 
rage of the populace; but even then his ſituation is 
very dangerous. 

Before we quit this ſubject we ſhall take notice of a 
whimſical ſtory relative of one of theſe ſnakes, as men- 
tioned by an Engliſhman who ſome time reſided on the 
ſpot. © A ſnake (ſays he) once placed himſelf over 
the table where I always dined, and though he might be 
eaſily touched, yet no perſon could be found who would 
venture to take him away. However, I was after- 
wards well paid for his lodging; for ſome of the great 
men of Whidah dining with me one day, happening to 
talk about the ſnakes, I glanced my eye to that which 
was over their heads, and told them, that not having 
caten any thing for fourteen days he muſt certainly ar 
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laſt die wich hunger if he did not ſpeedily remove his 


quarters. My guelts anſwered, that although I was 
not aware of it, the ſnake undoubtedly had part of my 
victuals out of the diſhes, which he knew how to come 
at. I took the hint; and next day told the king, in 
reſence of the ſame perſons, that one of his fetiſhes 
bad made bold, uninvited, to eat at my table for four- 
teen days; adding, that I thought it was but reaſonable 
that I ſhould be paid for his board, otherwiſe I ſhould 
be obliged to diſcharge from my houſe this bold intru- 
der. The king, who was always diverted with ſuch fort 
of diſcourſe, defired me to let the ſnake remain where 
it was, and promiſed to provide both for him and me, 
which he accordingly did, by ſending me a fine fat ox 
the ſame evening.” 10 
The ſame writer ſays, * If a fire breaks out, in which 
one of theſe ſnakes happens to be burnt, all that hear 
of it ſtop their ears, and give money to reconcile them 
to the conſumed fetiſh, of whom they have been ſo care- 
leſs ; ſince they believe he will quickly return, and re- 
venge himſelf on thoſe who have been the occaſion of 
his death. 


Perſons, Dreſs, Manners, Cuſtoms, &c. of the Negroes 
of Whidah. 


HE Negroes of Whidah of both ſexes are gene- 
rally tall, luſty and well proportioned. Their 
dreſs conſiſts of three or four ells of a ſtuff called 
Paen, which is wrapped round the waiſt, and then de- 
ſcends to the middle of the leg. The women wear a 
ſilk garment, with two or three rows of fringes, the 
bottom of it covering the feet. Sometimes they wrap 
themſelves round wich a piece of the beforementioned 
ſtuff Paen, and bring part of it over the head and 
round the ſhoulders like a mantle. The better fort of 
the men are diſtinguiſhed by theit hats, which they pur- 
chaſe of the Europeans ; the larger they are the better 
they like them, and are particularly proud of them af- 
ter they are old and ruſty ; others have bonnets made 
of deer or dogs ſkins. They wear ſtrings of pearls or 
coral on their necks, and have bracelets of the ſame 
materials on their arms and wriſts. | 

In general they are very illiterate. When two per- 
ſons of equal condition meet in the morning, they 
both fall down on their knees, clap their hands, then 
riſe, and mutually ſalute, by wiſhing each other a good 
day. They pay particular reſpect to their ſuperiors, 
for when they chance to meet theſe they immediately 
fall on their knees, and kiſs the earth thrice, clapping 
their hands, and congratulating them by wiſhing them 
a good day or night, which the ſuperior returns by 
gently clapping his hands together, but without alter- 
ing his poſture ; all which time the inferior continues 
on the ground till the other departs. The ſame kind 
of ceremonies are alſo uſed by the younger to the elder 
brother,. the children to the father, and the wives to 
their huſbands. 

The Whidah blacks are cleanly and aſſiduous in bu- 
ſineſs ; nor will they ever leave any work they under- 
take till it is thoroughly compleated. . Beſides agricul- 
ture, the men make calabaſhes, wooden utenſils, hard- 
ware, and ſeveral other things, which they execute with 
great neatneſs. The women are employed in ſpinning 
and 1n planting and ſowing their corn, yams, potatoes, 
&c. The Whidah cloth is about two yards long, and 
about a quarter of a yard broad, It is of various co- 
lours, but thoſe moſt in uſe are either white or blue. 

Thoſe that are wealthy, beſides huſbandry, in which 
their wives and ſlaves are employed under them, drive 
on a very conſiderable trade, not only in ſlaves, bur in 
many other commoditizs. 

They are molt artful thieves, and greatly addicted 
to gaming. When they have loſt their money and 
other property, they will play for their wives and chil- 
dren ; and when they have loſt them ſtake their own 
liberty, and thus become (laves to their countrymen, 
who ſometimes ſell them to the Europeans. 

I . 


A NEW, ROYAL A AUTHENTIC SYSTEM or UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY, 


Polygamy 1s univerſally prevalent here. It. * 
uncommon thing for a poor man to have fort ** 
wives; a chief or grandee three or four hun ry fifty 
a king as many thouſands. Theſe wives, han 29 
may be conſidered only as fo many ſlaves, and Feder 
the principal part of thoſe belonging tothe ha ed, 
probably captives that happen to pleaſe their Tg 2 
who therefore rather chuſe to keep them, than ſet] — 

Lo them 
to the Europeans. | 

Their marriage ceremonies are very conciſe, When 
a man fancies a young woman, he applies to her f. 
ther, and deſires her for his wife, which js ſeldom 8 
fuſed. He then preſents her with a fine pagne, or 28 
ment, as alſo necklaces and bracelets; after which 10 
provides a grand entertainment, which conclude; the 
ceremony, If a ſlave is inclined to marry a girl Rn e 
: | 10 
is the ſlave of another he aſks her of her maſter with 
out applying to her parents. The boys of this mar. 
riage belong to the maſter of the wife. 

The women here cannot be conſidered in any other 
light than as ſlaves. They are in general obliged to 
till the ground for their huſbands ; and even the Geo 
rites, who are kept at home, are not exempt from la- 
bour ; beſides which they are obliged conſtantly to at- 
tend on their huſbands, and behave to them with the 
greateſt ſubmiſſion. 

The 1 number of ſlaves to be had here can 
be no cauſe for wonder; for, from the multiplicity of 
wives each man has a great number of children muſt 
reaſonably be expected. It is no uncommon thing tg 
ſee fathers who have two hundred children living at the 
ſame time : and it often happens that a man has half x 
dozen children born in a day, for they never cohabit 
with their wives while pregnant, which, indeed, is the 
only reaſon that can be given for their being permitted 
to take ſo many. A man's principal wealth conſiſts in 
the number of his children, whom he can diſpoſe of at 
pleaſure, except his eldeſt ſon. On the death of the 
father the eldeſt ſon inherits not only all his goods and 
cattle, but his wives, which he immediately holds and 
retains as his own, except his mother, tor whom, in caſe 
ſhe deſires it, he provides a ſeperate ſubſiſtence and 
apartment. This cuſtom not only prevails among the 
common ſort of people, but alſo the king and grandees, 

The Whidah blacks are equally fond of dancing and 
muſic. 

Circumciſion is practiſed here, but the time of per- 
forming the operation is uncertain, ſome doing it at the 
moſt infant ſtate, and others not till the children are 
five or ſix years old. 

They are ſubject to ſeveral diſeaſes, particularly ma- 
lignant fevers, and the fleſh worms. Thele worms are 
of different ſizes: in general they run about a foot in 
length, and are not thicker than a hair. They breed 
between the fleſh and the ſkin, where they extend them- 
ſelves till they force a paſſage, and not only men and 
women, but cattle are ſubject to this diſorder. Vari- 
ous conjectures have been formed relative to the cauſes 
of theſe worms, but the moſt reaſonable op1n:0n s, 
that of the unwholeſomeneſs of the water generally ta- 
ken out of pools or ponds. They cauſe CXCTUCIAtING 
pain, and diſcloſe themſelves ſometimes by cold 1 
verings and ſometimes by burning heat. In ſome they 
are attended with a large ſwelling, in others with car- 
buncles and ulcers. The negroes uſe no remedy ſor 
them, but let them come out freely, and afterwards 
treat the part either by waſhing it with falt my 
anointing it with freſh butter intermixed with ſalt, 
late writer, ſpeaking on this head, ſays, © I he pain © 
theſe worms is ſo exceſlive, that a man would for oy 
renounce all the profit of trading on this coaſt rather 
than endure it.“ , c 

Their fevers are moſt prevalent in the months f 
June, July and Auguſt. The worlt and moſt e 
diſorder to cure is the dyſentery, which attacks o i 

ers at all ſeaſons of the year. It commonly 1 2 
3 eating the country ſraits to exceſs, or ma ing 
the mſelves too free with ſpirituous Ii Juors. The 
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. d in caſe of ſick 
here are greatly alarmed in caſe of ſick- 

£ , go oe mention . Bk has ſuch an effect on 
" dh that it frequently facilitates their illneſs. It is a 
capital crime to ſpeak of it before the king, or any great 
gy” © ſetiſhes, or objects of religious worſhip among 
he Whidah Negroes, are four in number, viz. the 
Cake, or ſerpent, which — Be Eat the trees ; 

. and Agove, or the god ot counſels. 

1 makes 1 kept in fetiſh or religious houſes, built 
for that propor in 2 ; and to gg _ mo 

-cce hogs, ſheep, fowls, goats, &c. e principa 
—_ wk or dl is ſituated about ſeven miles 
ſnake-houſe, - 
ſrom the king's village, and is built under a beautiful 
and lofty tree. It 1s called the Grand Snake, being 
the largeſt of them all, and is, chiefly worſhipped by 
the king and REES. The 8 _ w this 

ke are very conſiderable, conliſting not only ot va- 
_ kinds — proviſions, but alſo money, pieces of 
filk or ſtuff, and all forts of European and African 
commodities. Theſe offerings are preſented to the 
prieſt, or grand ſacrificer, who reconciles the diſpoſal of 
them with the idol in ſuch a manner, as to enhance his 
own emolument. 

An annual pilgrimage is made to the grand ſnake by 
all the nobility. and great men of the kingdom, when 
the richeſt offerings, and moſt valuable preſents, are 
beſtowed. The grand maſter of the king's houſehold 
alſo goes once a year in the king's name, and offers pre- 
ſents to the ſnake for the preſervation of the govern- 
ment. Bur the greateſt piece of devotion paid to this 
idol, is the ſolemn proceſſion made after the coronation 
of a new king, the particulars of which are thus related 
by the Chevalier 7 3 which we have carefully 
tranſlated into Engliſh. f 

« As ſoon as notice is given of theſe proceſſions, 
the crowds are ſo great from all parts of the kingdom, 
that it would be impoſſible to paſs, if care was not 
taken to range them in order on each ſide. For this end 
a great number of officers, with large rods or ſwitches 
in their hands, go foremoſt, to keep order and make 
way. Theſe oblige the people, gathered near the tem- 
ple gate, to fit on their heels, and keep filence, Next 
follow 40 of the muſketeers, four and four, with their 
captain at their head : then the king's trumpet-major, 
with 20 2 L and 2 num 1 drum- major, with 
as many drums, beating as loud as they can: next the 
chief player on the flutes, with 20 muſicians on the 
ſame inſtrument. Theſe three bands are the king's 
chamber muſic, and ſometimes play ſeparately, ſome- 
times together. Twelve of the king's wives, two and 
two, carrying the King's preſents to the ſerpent, which 
conſiſts of bujis, brandy, linen, callico, and ſilk. The 
king's valet-de-chambre alone, with a cane in his 
hand, bare-headed, and cloathed like the grandees, his 
pagne trailing on the ground. Twenty-one trumpets, 
_ * three. : Forty ſoldiers * muſkets, four and 

I wenty drums, two and two. T 
clitto, Tuclve of the king's wives of 07 92 
N orgy 2 of N on their heads, with victuals 

r the icrpent front the king. Three of the king's 
dwarfs richly dreſſed, and long pagnes trailing behind 
ny which makes them look lels. The grand maſter 
' the ceremonies, bare-headed, his cane in his hand, 
2 like the grandees. Forty muſketeers, four and 

our, Twenty drums. Twenty trumpets. Twenty 
flutes, Twelve of the king's wives, carrying the queen- 
ag 4 to the ſerpent. 
ueen- mother carrying her arm chair; the foremoſt 
8 the back of the chair faſtened to his ſhoulder, the 
Fay yo carry the feet. Three of the king's dwarfs, 

5 wing former. After them comes the queen 
| en ' 2 her cage in her hand, magni- 

end ae pagnes trailing behind, and on her 
palace rich) at, neatly wrought. Three ladies of the 
2 BS y dreſſed, but bare-headed. Twelve wo- 

pets, two and two. Twelve women drums. 


wel 
ve . flutes. The grand ſacrificer, bare- 
. | 


Three valets of the 
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headed, his cane in his hand, richly dreſſed like a gran- 
dee. Laſtly, a body of 40 muſketeers cloſing the pro- 
ceſſion, with ſome officers to keep off the mob. 

« As theſe ſeveral bodies arrived at the place of the 
ſerpent, without entering the court, they proſtrated 
themſelves, with their faces to the earth, at the gate, 
clapping their hands, throwing duſt on their heads, and 
giving ſhouts of joy. Mean time the men and women 
muſicians, ranged on each fide, made an horrible 
noiſe, while the ſoldiers kept continually firing with 
their muſkets. The king's wives, who carried his 
preſents, and thoſe of the queen mother, waited, rang- 
ed in aline in the outer court, till that princeſs entered, 
and delivered theſe preſents to the grand ſacrificer. In 
doing this ſhe was aſſiſted by the king's valet-de-cham- 
bre, the maſter of the ceremonies, and the three ladies 
of the palace, who were the only perſons admitted into 
the temple. It did not appear that this Ry was ad- 
mitted to ſee the ſerpent, for that is a favour not even 
allowed to the king, who is not ſuffered to enter the 
firſt hall, but makes his addreſſes to the ſerpent by the 
mouth of the grand ſacrificer, who brings back ſuch 
anſwers as he thinks proper. After this the proceſſion 
returned to Sabi with the ſame order and ceremony as 
before.” 

They invoke the ſnake, or ſerpent, on particular 
occaſions, when they think their private fetiſhes have not 
ſufficient power to protect them. Theſe times are when 


they are afflicted with drought or rain, famine, or other 


public calamities. The common people go daily in 
large bodies to their ſnake-houſe, with drums beating 
and trumpets ſounding, where they perform their wor- 
ſhip, which conſiſts of certain ſongs and dances to the 
honour of their idol, from whom they implore either a 
propitious journey, fair weather, a good crop, or what- 
ever elſe they ſtand moſt in need of; to obtain which 
they preſent their 1 and then return home. 

Their ſecond public fetiſnes are the trees. Theſe 
are very lofty; and though they are formed by pure na- 
ture, yet they appear as if the greateſt art had been be- 
ſtowed on them. Theſe trees are only prayed to, and 
preſented with offerings in time of ſickneſs, more eſpe- 
cially fevers, for the reſtoration of health. The ſacri- 
ces offered them conſiſt of loaves of millet, maize, or 
rice, Theſe the prieſt places at the foot of the tree to 
which the patient is deſirous of making his offering. If 
the latter compliments the former with a pecuniary pre- 
ſent, he leaves them to be devoured by the beaſts and 
birds; if not, when the patient is gone, he takes them 
home, and converts them to his own uſe, 

Their third principal fetiſh, the ſea, they firmly be- 
lieve (and not without juſt cauſe) is able to do as much 
for them as the ſnake or the trees. When the weather 
is ſo ſtormy as to hinder trade, the grand ſacrificer is 


| conſulted, and, according to his anſwer, a proceſſion is 


made to the ſea, where an ox or ſheep is killed on the 
ſhore, letting the blood flow into the water, and at the 
ſame time throwing a ring into the ſea as far as the 
ſtrength of the arm will reach, The carcaſe of the beaſt 
ſacrificed is the property of the prieſt, who diſpoſes of 
it in ſuch manner as he thinks proper : ſometimes he di- 


| vides it among the people, but in general he converts it 


to his own ule. 

Agoye, their fourth and laſt public fetiſh, is an image, 
made of black earth or clay, and in form ſomewhat re- 
ſembles a Negro ſquatting. It is placed on a kind of 
pedeſtal, ornamented with a ſlip of red cloth bordered 
with cowries: the head is crowned with lizards and ſer- 
pents, intermixed with red feathers; and from the top 
iſſues the point of an aſſagaye that goes through a lar- 

er lizard, beneath which is a ſilver creſcent. This idol 
Is placed on a table in the houſe of the grand facrificer. 
Before it ſtand three wooden bowls, or halt calahaſhes, 
in one of which are a number of ſmall earthen balls. 
With this idol the people generally adviſe before they 
commence any capital undertaking, for which reaſon he 


is called the god of councils, 
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The office of the prieſthood is not, as in molt other 
countries, veſted in the males excluſively ; the females 
alſo enjoy it in a ſuperior degree, being wholly exempt 
from the controul of their huſbands, who treat them 
with the urmoſt reverence. Girls are trained to the 
prieſthood, under the inſpection of an old prieſteſs, from 
whom they imbibe many abſurd principles and maxims, 
both as to religious tenets, ceremonies, and practices. 

The high pricit, or grand ſacrificer, preſides over the 
reſt, who pay him the greateſt homage ; and even the 
king himſelf conſiders him with equal reſpect. The 

rieſthood of the grand ſerpent is peculiar to one fami- 
3 of which the grand ſacrificer is the chief, all the 
others being ſubject to and dependent on him. The 
prieſts, as well as the prieſteſſes, are eafily known by the 
{cars and marks on their bodies, made at the time they 
are initiated into the religious order. In other reſpects 
they differ but little from the laity. They trade like 
other people, and gather conſiderable poſſeſſions by the 
ſale of cattle and ſlaves : but their greateſt gains ariſe 
from the credulity of the people, from whom they ex- 
tort offerings and preſents for the great ſerpent, which 
their deluded devotees imagine are religiouſly beſtowed, 


Government of Whidah, with the Puniſhments inflicted on 
Criminals. 


HE civil and military government of Whidah is 
veſted in the king and his principal men: but in 
criminal caſes the king aſſembles a council, when he 
opens the indictment, and requires every perſon to de- 
clare his opinion what puniſhment the offenders deſerve, 
and according to the verdict the puniſhment is imme- 
diately inflicted. Under the king are the ſeveral vice- 
roys, whom he appoints at pleaſure, and who, in his 
abſence, have an unlimited power. He has alſo grand 
captains, Who are viceroys over certain diſtricts. Be- 


\ ſides theſe, there are a great number of honorary cap- 


tains, and another ſort that are entruſted with the care 
of the markets, ſlaves, priſons, &c. 

Murder and adultery are the only capital crimes here. 
For the firſt offence the criminal 1s cut open alive, his 
entrails taken out and burnt, and his body fixed on a 
pole erected in the market-place, where it continues 
for ſome days, and 1s then carried to a remote place, to 
be devoured by birds or beaſts of prey. 

Adultery is puniſhed no leſs feverely than murder, 
eſpecially when it is committed with one of the king's 
wives. Ifthe guilty couple happen to be ſurpriſed, the 
king pronounces ſentence of death immediately ; the 
manner of executing which, according to a late writer, 
is thus performed: The king's officers cauſe two graves 
or pits to be dug fix or ſeven feet long, four broad, and 
five deep, ſo near each other, that the criminals may 
ſee and ſpeak together. In the middle of one they 
plant a ſtake, to which they faſten the woman, tying 


her arms behind the poſt : her legs are alſo tied at the 


knees and at the ancles. At the bottom of the other the 
king's wives lay bundles of ſmall faggots, after which 
they retire; and two forks of wood being faſtened by 
the officers at the ends, the man, ſtark naked, is tied 
to an iron bar, like a broad ſpit, with iron chains, that 
he cannot ſtir, and laid acroſs the two forks. They 
then ſet fire to the wood, ſo that the flames may juſt 
reach the body, which 1s thus roaſted by a flow fire. 
This cruel puniſhment would be lingering, if they did 
not take care to turn the criminal ſo with his face down- 
wards, that the ſmoak ſuffocates him before he is quite 
broiled, When they no longer perceive ſigns of life, 
they untie the body, fling it into the pit, and fill it up 
with earth, When the man is dead, the women iflue 
from the palace, to the number of fifty or ſixty, richly 
dreſſed as on a feſtival day. They are guarded by the 
king's muſketeers, accompanied by his drums and flutes. 
Each carries on her head a large pot of ſcalding water, 
which they pour one after another on the head of the 
female criminal, dead or not dead, and throw the pot 
after it. This done they looſen the body, take up the 
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[| ſtake, and caſting both into the pit, fill it up With earti 
1 


and ſtones. 8 

When the wife of a grandee is taken in . 
huſband is at liberty to iſe his own waa ” 
put her to death, or fell her as a flave to the Eve 1 
If he determines on the former, ſhe is {tranoled Sh 6 
headed by the executioner, and the king is ſufficie I 
ſatisfied on being made acquainted with the fact ol 
injured huſband, however, has not any power ove A 
man that diſhonoured him, unleſs he happens to catch 
him in the fact, when he has liberty to kill him on th 
ſpot. If otherwiſe, he muſt apply to the king ſer ut 
tice, who uſually ſentences the criminal to death, Tho 
Chevalier Marchais, who was preſent at one of the: 
executions, gives the following account of it, « A 
grandee complained to the king that a private perſon 
had debauched his wife. His majeſty, upon hearin 
the witneſſes, paſſed ſentence, that the offender ſhout 
be beaten to death wherever he could be found, and his 
body expoſed for food to the birds and beaſts. The of... 
cers belonging to the governor of Sabi immediately 
went in ſearch of him, and found him almoſt entering 
his own door, where they ſoon diſpatched him with their 
clubs, and left the body as the king had ordered. The 
neighbours went to acquaint the captain of the ſeraglio, 
that the body would infect all that quarter before it cor. 
rupted, and intreated he would obtain the king's orders 
to have it taken from thence, or throw it into the ſewer, 
where it could not affect any body. The officer repre- 
ſented their complaint to the king, who replied, © If ] 
did not puniſh adultery with ſeverity, no perſon in my 
kingdom could be ſafe. The body ſhall he there till it 
be devoured or rotten. The people ſhall fee it, and 
learn, at the expence of this wretch, how they invade 
their neighbour's bed. All I can grant is, that in the 
day time they may throw a mat over the body, leaving 
the face uncovered, that the criminal may be known 
as long as his features can be diſtinguiſhed.” Not con- 
tent with this, the king gave to the grandee, whom the 
deceaſed had injured, all his effects, with his wives and 
ſlaves, to ſel} or diſpoſe of as he thought proper.” 

Crimes of a more trifling nature are left to the vice- 
roys, who generally inflict either ſome kind of penance, 
or a pecuniary mulct, which is always paid to the king, 


] 
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Ceremonies uſed at the Coronation of the Kings of Whidzs, 


N the death of a king, the crown deſcends to the 
eldeſt ſon, unleſs diſapproved by the grandees, 
who ſometimes take upon them to veſt it in a younger 


branch of the family. 


Ihe time of the coronation is appointed by the gran- 
dees. It is ſometimes protracted for months, lome- 
times for years, but never more than ſeven. During 
theſe intervals the grandees may be ſaid to govern ; 
bur the king, in all other inſtances, 1s treated with that 
reſpect which is due to his rank. i 

At the time appointed for the coronation, the Zr 
dees give intimation of it to the king, who _—_ es 
them in the palace, and after the counc!] have dell 5 
rated on the meaſures to be uſed in executing e 
mony, notice is given of it to the public, by nora 
of cannon, and the news is ſoon circulated all over 
kingdom. f 1 

After ſome previous Ceremonies, conſiſting of . 
ings made to the grand ſerpent, and a pr ny g 
number of the kings wives, attended by a Pa . the 
queteers and muſicians, to the place of 8 3 
grandees repair to the palace, dreſſed in b 3 not 
apparel, and attended by their flaves. The N Faſter 
being preſent, they enter it without ſtripping retire. 
having proſtrated themſelves before the wt on SY 
This part of the ceremony continues for ö _ o 
during which the king's women make the palace teſtified 
with their acclamations ; and the public Jon diſplay 
by the firing of cannon, and an almoſt inceſlan 
of rockets fiom all parts of the town. | 


| | Art 


e baſſador is d 
this ceremony, an ambaſtador is de- 

2 33 of Whidal, to requeſt one of the 
** 5 Ardrah (in whoſe family the right has con- 

— dike immemorial) to perform the office of 
m—_ the king. This nobleman is conducted with 
poets to Sabi, and having been 1 enter- 
tained for five days, on the evening of the fifth nine 
red at the palace, to give the people notice 
11 be crowned the R—_ — 4 Bs 

| ime one of his officers acquaints the directors 
RL factories with the time and place, and 
invites them to be preſent at the ceremony. 

In the evening of the ſixth day, about five o clock, 
the king ſets out from his ſeraglio, attended by 40 of 
his favourite wives, dreſſed in the moſt ſumptuous 
manner, and rather loaded than ornamented with gold 
necklaces, pendants, and bracelets, foot- chains of gold 
and filver, and the richeſt jewels. The king 1s dreſſed 
in the moſt magnificent manner, and on his head he 
wears a gilt helmet, decorated with red and white fea- 
chers. He is attended alſo by his guards, and proceeds 
from the ſcraglio to the throne, which 1s placed in an 
angle of the court to the eaſt of the palace, and is call- 
ed, The Court of the Coronation. 

The throne conſiſts of a large gilt arm chair a little 
elevated, wich a velet cuſhion richly laced with gold, 
on which the king fits, having another of the ſame qua- 
lity at his feet. On the left hand of the king are placed 
his 40 favourite women ; on the right his principal 
grandees ; and on a line with them the chief Europeans 
of the Engliſh factorics. One of the grandees holds in 
his hand an umbrella, which 1s more for ornament than 
ule, as the ceremony is performed at night. It is made 
of the richeſt cloth of gold, the lining embroidered 
with gold, and the edges adorned with gold fringes and 
taſſals. On the top of it is the figure of a cock as large 
as the life, and the pole that ſupports it is about ſix feet 
long, and gilt, Another grandee kneels before the 
king, and keeps fanning him during the vhole ceremo- 
ny. Oppoſite to his majeſty are two of his dwarfs, who 
alcernately 1epreſent to him the good qualities of his 
predeceſſor, extol his juſtice, liberality, and clemency, 
and exhort the king not only to imitate, but ſurpaſs 
him; and conclude their harangue with wiſhes for the 
King's happineſs, and that his reign may be long and 
prolperous, 

After theſe preparations, the grandee of Ardrah is 


uns are fired At 
that the king WI 


conducted to the court of coronation, and ſome forms 


having paſſed, and a general ſilence enſuing, the gran- 
dee pronounces diſtinctly theſe words three times: 

Here'is your king; be loyal to him, and your prayers 
ſhall be heard by the king of Ardrah, my maſter ;” af- 
ter which he makes a low bow, and retreats. The 
cannon and ſmall arms are immediately fired, the muſic 
ſtrikes up, and the acclamations are renewed. The 
grandee of Ardrah is then conducted in great ſtate to 
his apartments ; after which the king, attended by his 
Wives, his guards, and the Europeans, return to the 
ſeraglio, where the latter make their compliments to 
him as he enters the gate. The next day the king ſends 
a handſome preſent to the Ardrah grandee; after which 
he muſt return home, not being ſuffered to remain 
three d ays longer in the kingdom. 

Reſoicings continue for fifteen days, and the whole 


is Cloſed with a grand proceſſion to the houſe or temple 
of the great ſerpent, 


The King's Houſehold Eftabliſhment, Palace, Revenues, 


&c. 


HE king of Whidah may be ſaid to lead a life of 

ry and indolence, his attention to public af. 
wat 08 merely occaſional. The greateſt part of his 
I N Pent in the receſſes of the ſeraglio, attended by 
wehe N Theſe are exceeding numerous. She who 
r 1 rſt ſon is the chief, and is diſtinguiſhed from 
ing” the name of queen, or, as they term it, the 
8 Feat wife, She poſſeſſes very great privileges. 


fairs 2 


N 
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If a man meets one of the king's wives in the ſtreet, 
and ſhould accidentally happen to touch her, ſhe is 
never permitted to enter the ſeraglio again, for both 
ſhe and the man are immediately fold as ſlaves. If it 
appears there was any premiditated deſign in their 
touching each other, the woman is ſold, but the man 
is put to death, and all his effects confiſcated to the 
king. For this reaſon, ſuch as have occaſion to go to 
the palace, on their entrance immediately call out, ago, 
which ſignifies, «© Make way, retire, or take care” 
when the women place themſelves in a range on one 
ſide, and the men walk as cloſe as they can on the other. 
In like manner, when the king's wives go to walk in 
the fields, whoever meets them muſt immediately fall 
on their knees, and continue in that poſition till they 
have paſſed. 

Notwithſtanding this deference from rhe people, his 
majeſty has very little reſpect for his wives himſelf, 
They attend him on all occaſions like ſervants ; and, 
inſtead of his ſhewing any affection, he generally treats 
them with the moſt haughty contempt. Conſidering 
them only as ſlaves, on the moſt trifling occaſions, he 
will ſell a number of them to the Europeans; and even 
ſometimes, when ſhips are waiting on the coaſt for 
ſlaves, he will ſupply them with whatever number they 
want to complete their complement. Theſe deficien- 
cies are ſupplied by the aſſiduity of his captains, or go- 
vernors of the ſeraglio, who go about the ſtreets, and 
ſeize ſuch girls as they think will be pleaſing to the 
king, nor dare any of his ſubjects make the leaſt objec- 
tion or reſiſtance. Theſe officers immediately preſent 
them to the king; and as they are the moſt handſome 
they can ſelect, his majeſty is ſometimes particularly 
attracted by their beauties. When this happens to be 
the caſe, the obje& that moſt ſtrikes his fancy is ho- 
noured with his company for two or three nights, after 
which ſhe is diſcarded, and obliged to paſs the remain- 
der of her life in a ſtate of obſcurity ; for which reaſon 
the women are fo little deſirous of becoming wives to 
the king, that they would rather prefer a lite of celi- 
bacy. 

The king's palace is magnificently furniſhed, and 
abounds with all the elegancies and luxuries of Europe, 
He obſerves great ſtate on all public occaſions. No 
ſubject is permitted to ſee him, unleſs his buſineſs be of 
a peculiar nature, and he has obtained the royal permiſ- 
ſion ; in which caſe he is uſhered in by the high prieſt, 
before whom he muſt proſtrate himſelf, as well as to 
the king. Even his grandees (except when a general 
council is called) find ſome difficulty in obtaining an 
audience; and when they do, muſt appear before him 
in the moſt humiliating form. They advance creeping 
to a certain diſtance, till the king, by clapping his 
hands ſoftly, gives them leave to ſpeak, which they do 
in a low tone, with their face almoſt to the ground; af- 
ter which they retire in the ſame manner they advanced, 
The captain of the ſeraglio, and the grand ſacrificer, or 
high prieſt, are the only perſons that are permitted to 
enter the ſeraglio without permiſſion firſt obtained from 
the king; bur if they want to ſpeak to him, they muſt 
pay the ſame homage as any other ſubject. The Euro- 
peans, however, are exempted from theſe laviſh cere- 
monials, being granted an audience whenever they deſire 
it, and treated with every token of reſpect. 

The king's revenues ariſe from his lands, and a duty 
upon all commodities ſold in the markets, imported or 
exported. They are under the inſpection of governors, 
who execute their truſt without any emolument what- 
ever. He alſo receives a moiety of all the tolls and fines 
in his vice-royalties. The revenues ariſing from the 
ſlave trade are very conſiderable, the king receiving 
three rix-dollars for every ſlave ſold in his dominions. 
Every European veſſel alſo pays him a pecuniary duty, 
excluſive of preſents, which they make to the king for 
his protection, and the liberty of trading in his domi- 
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Trade of Whidah in general, 


teeth, wax, and honey. Markets are eſtabliſhed, 

regulations formed, for carrying on commerce. 
The women, in many inſtances, are the chief agents, 
and deemed the beſt accomptants. 

Slaves are paid for in gold duſt ; but the payments 
for other commodities are made in ſtrings of cowries, 
each of which contains forty in number. Five of theſe 
ſtrings make what the natives call a fore; and fifty fores 
make an alkove, which generally weighs about ſixty 
pounds. 

The various productions of theſe markets, and the 
regular manner in which the reſpective articles are dil- 

oſed, would afford a pleaſing ſight, were not ſlaves in- 
cluded ; but to behold a number of men, women, and 
children linked together, and arranged like beaſts, is 
really ſhocking. 

The kingdom of Whidah was greatly reduced in 
point of the number of its inhabitants, as well as the 
ſtructure of its buildings, through the conqueſt obtained 
over it in the year 1726, by the king of Dahamoy, a 
neighbouring prince. He or his ſucceſſors have pre- 
ferved the authority he then attained ever ſince. It is 
at this time conſidered only as a province, and its king 
as a tributary prince : though the inhabitants are under 
the ſame laws and government, and poſſeſs the ſame in- 
dulgencies in their religious maxims, as before it was 
conquered, 

T he city of Sabi is very ſmall in compariſon to what 
it was before its being reduced to aſhes. At that time it 
was at leaſt four miles in circumference. The houſes 
were neatly built, and the ſtreets long, ſpacious, and 
uniformly diſpoſed. The houſes belonging to the 
factors were built in the European taſte, and contained 
many neat and commodious apartments: on the firſt 
floor of each was a ſpacious hall, with an elegant bal- 
cony in front; and beneath, on the ground floor, were 
warchouſes for the accommodation of their goods. The 
town was ſo exceeding populous, that, notwithſtanding 
the breadth of the ſtreets, it was ſometimes attended 
with difficulty to paſs them. 

Markets were daily held in different parts of the city, 
where various ſorts of European, as well as African 
commodities, were expoſed to public ſale, as alſo 
abundance of all kinds of proviſions. Near the Euro— 
pean factories was a ſpacious place ornamented with 
lofty and beautiful trees, under which the merchants 
and governors of the city every day aſſembled to tranſact 
buſineſs. But all thelc fine places were deſtroyed, nor 
is there a ſingle remnant left of the magnificence and 
ſplendor that once graced this populous city. 


T chief articles of trade are ſlaves, elephants 
an 


KiNGboM or AR PDRAER. 


HIS kingdom, which is populous, and contains 

many good towns and villages, is bounded on the 

ealt by the kingdom of Benin, on the weſt by that of 

Whidah, and on the ſouth by the Gulph of Guinea. 

It is very narrow towards the ſea, but widens conſidera- 

bly, and is divided into two parts, diſtinguiſhed by the 
names of Great and Little Ardrah. 

The country in general is flat, and being well wa- 
tered by ſeveral ſmall rivers in different parts of it, the 
ſoil is fertile, and produces great quantities of Indian 
wheat, millet, yams, potatoes; as alſo ſeveral kinds of 
fruits, particularly oranges, lemons, cocoa-nuts, ba- 
nanas, and pine-apples. 

In manners, cuſtoms, dreſs, religion, &c. the inha- 
bitants of this kingdom differ bur little from thoſe of 
Whidah. They are cleanly in their perſons, waſhing 
themſelyes every morning and evening in pure water, 
and anointing themſelves with civit, or ſome aromatic 
perfume. 5 

Rice, pulſe, herbs, and roots, with beef, mutton, 
and dog's fleſh, conſtitute their common food, Their 

| 2 


| fiſhing, boiling of ſalt, and trading; but the 
| habitants dedicate their time ſolely to the cy] 
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ordinary drink is the beer called pito, wh; 
rally mix with water ; but the ok M g r* 
wine. 


Thoſe who live near the ſea-ſide are employed ; 
in 


inland In. 


their lands, and breeding cattle. ti vation ot 


Like the natives of theſe climes, tl e! 
illiterate; for which reaſon, in buying rt general 
they make uſe of cords tied in knots, each of — N 
a particular ſignification known only to cbemſelves " 
thoſe who are accuſtomed to deal with them « _ 
few of the better ſort underſtand the Portugueſe t 2 
which they not only ſpeak fluently, but alſo Ve 
write with great accuracy. 0 

Polygamy being allowed here, every man takes 3 
many wives as he thinks proper. As no deferen 5 
paid to birth or fortune, the pooreſt man has "mg : 
pay his addreſſes to a woman of the greateſt val, 1 
but if ſhe rejects him on the firſt viſit, he is N 
to make a fot Little ceremony is uſed in the; 
marriages, the chief thing conſiſting in the mutual — 
ſent of the parties, and their reſpective parents: when 
this is obtained, the bridegroom preſents his bride wi 
a callico paan, and invites all her relations, and his boa 
likewiſe, to an entertainment, when he declares to the 
company that he takes the woman for his wife, and 
this public acknowledgment concludes the ceremony. 

Men of ſuperior rank marry girls at ten or twelve 
years of age; but they do not conſummate till they 
have kept them ſeveral years in the character of ſervants, 
When the time is fixed for cohabiting, they preſent 
their brides with a piece of cloth, or ſhort frack ; and 
an elegant entertainment is provided for the relations of 
both parties, 

They generally bury their dead in a vault under the 
houſe they inhabited in their life-time. The king is the 
chief perſon exempted from this cuſtom : he is buried 
in ſome remote place from the palace ; and many un- 
happy flaves fall victims on the occaſion, 

Their religious maxims are alſo much the ſame as 
thoſe in Whidah, only they do not worſhip the ſerpent; 
on the contrary, they not only kill them, bur are ex- 
ceeding fond of their fleſh. They are greatly alarmed 
at ſickneſs, and tremble at the very name of death. 

A perſon taken ſick ſends for a prieſt, who imme- 
diately goes to him, and ſacrifices ſome animal for the 
recovery of his health. The prieſt rubs the patient's 
fetiſh with the blood, but the fleſh of the animal 1s 
thrown away. 

The fetiſhes belonging to the king and court arc ap- 
pointed by the high prieſt, and are birds of a black co- 
lour, not unlike the crows in England. Prodigious 
numbers of theſe are kept in the gardens of the palace; 
and it is equally criminal to pay diſreſpect to them here, 
as it is to the grand ſerpent at Whidah. The fetiſhes 
of the common people conſiſt of a particular ſtone, a 
piece of wood, or ſome inanimate ſubſtance, which 
they always keep hid in their houſe underneath an 
earthen pot. Every ſix months they make a public of- 
fering to the prieſt in honour of their fetiſh, attne ſame. 
time aſking the idol ſeveral queſtions relative co their 
future welfare. 

Such are the laws of Ardrah, that whoever diſobeys 
the king's commands is beheaded, and his wives and 
children become the kipg's ſlaves. Inſolvent debtors 
are left to the mercy of their creditors, who have liberty 
to pay themſelves by ſelling them for ſlaves. The oy 
puniſhment is alſo inflicted on him who has debauche 
another man's wife. The puniſhment for adultery con 
mitted by the women, and other crimes, are the ſame 
as at Whidah. 

Aſſem, ſo called by the natives, but, by the Euro- 
peans, Great Ardrah, the capital of the kings, 18 
ſituated about 16 leagues inland to the north- weſt wy 
Little Ardrah, a ſpacious road leading from one 3 25 
other. The king's palace is a ſpacious edifice, thouę 
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* royed in the year 1726. The court is kept with great 
ſplendor. eldom goes abroad; when he does, it is 
R 3 : e that few of his ſubjects ſee him. 
He keeps a great number of women, with whom his 
me is chiefly employed. The principal of theſe has 
x 1 title of queen, with this prerogative, that in caſe 
bis majeſty denies her any thing ſhe has occaſion for, ſhe 

5 7 ſome of his other wives to ſupply her wants. 
" king always eats alone ; and when he drinks, an 
officer makes a ſignal, by ſtriking two ſmall rods of iron 

ether, in order that all who are within ſight may turn 
Dy and not look at his majeſty ; for to lee him drink 
is a capital offence, and the puniſhment for it is death. 
An inſtance of this was once manifeſted in an infant, 
who being aſleep by the king was awakened with the 
noiſe of the rods ; and his majeſty obſerving that the 
child caſt its eyes on him while the cup was at his mouth, 
he immediately ordered it to be put to death. a 

Whoever preſents any thing to the king offers it on 
his knee; and the like reſpect is ſhewn even to the pro- 
viſions ſet on the table. Thoſe who happen to be in the 
way of the officers when they carry them, proſtrate 
themſelves with their faces to the earth, and dare not 
riſe till the diſhes are out of ſight. 

Europeans are treated by the king and grandees of 
Ardrah with the ſame reſpect as at Whidah. 

The chief commodity purchaſed here by the Euro- 

eans is ſlaves; and the articles they ſell the natives 
conſiſt of cowries, (which are the current coin of the 
kingdom,) flat iron bars, gilt leather, white and red 
damaſk, red cloth, copper bowls or cups, braſs rings, 
beads or bugles of ſeveral colours, looking-glaſſes, fire- 
locks, muſkets,, gun-powder, &c. 

Little Ardrah, as it is called by the Europeans, and 
by the natives Offra, -is a large and populous town, 
and, like the capital, encloſed with walls. 

The country of Dahamoy, whoſe powerful king 
conquered the kingdoms of Ardrah and Whidah, is 
ſituated to the north of the Slave Coaſt, and extends a 
conſiderable way inland. This country is very whole- 
ſome, as it lies high, and is daily refreſhed by fine 
cooling breezes ; and from it, though at a conſiderable 
diſtance, may be ſeen the kingdom-of Great Popo. 

The king's palace is at a town called Abomay, 
ſituated 200 miles up in the inland country. He is a 
very powerful prince, and always keeps a conſiderable 
ſtanding army; but it conſiſts only of foot-ſoldiers. 
He has for his enemies a nation called Joes, who live a 


great way to the north towards Nubia, and all fight on 
horſeback. | 


SECTION u. 
Tuz GOLD COAST. 


Boundaries. Diviſions. Climate. 
Gold. 


12 Gold Coaſt is bounded on the eaſt by the 
Slave Coaſt, on the weſt by the Tooth or Ivory 
Coaſt, on the north by Negroland, and on the ſouth b 
the Ocean. It includes ſeveral diſtricts. Theſe diſtricts 
contain ſome one, two, or more towns or villages, ly- 
ing on the ſea-ſhore, either under or between the Euro- 
E forts or caſtles. However, theſe villages are only 
or the convenience of trade and fiſhing, for the principal 
towns lie within land, and are very populous. 

I his coaſt being ſituated within the 5th degree of 
north latitude, the heat is exceflive from October to 
f _ but in the other ſix months the climate is tole- 
oy ee ae The coaſt is very unhealthy, owing 
** 5 of the day, and the coolneſs of the 
2 _ ariſe ever morning from the mountains. 
8 05 we alſo Trequent here, particularly in the 
8 e June. Theſe are violent 
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Manner of gathering 


h may be added the damp ſulphurous 
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ſuddenly from the eaſt and ſouth- 
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and ſmall. 
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eaſt, and ſometimes from the north, with a few points 
to the weſt. They are generally attended with repeated 
claps of violent thunder and dreadful lightning, with 
prodigious ſhowers of rain falling like 'a flood, and an 
uncommon darkneſs. They ſometimes laſt an hour, 
and ſometimes two or more; but as ſoon as they are 
over, the weather immediately becomes clear and fine. 
If they happen in the ſummer ſeaſon, which is ſome- 
times the caſe, they are not ſo violent as in the winter, 
bur they are more incommodious both to land and ſea- 
faring people, being uſually followed by cold rains, ſo 
heavy and conſtant for ſeveral days together, that they 
ſeem to threaten a deluge. 

The inland countries throughout abound with mines. 
Gold is alſo gathered on the ſea-ſhore by the following 
method. In the morning ſucceeding a rainy night 
numbers of the natives go to the ſea ſhore, each being 
furniſhed with two calabaſhes, one of which they fill 


with earth and ſand. This they waſh with many waters 


by turning the calabaſh round; the water, with the 
lighteſt of the mud, waſhing over the brim, while the 
gold, if there be any, ſinks by its own weight to the 
bottom. Thus they continue till rwo or three ſpoonsfull 
are only left, and this they put into the other calabaſh ; 
then fill the other again, and continue waſhing till 
about noon, when the calabaſh that receives the ſett- 
lings being pretty well filled, is taken home and mi- 
nutely ſearched. They ſometimes find as much gold 
as is worth half-a-guinea, ſometimes the value of a ſhil- 
ling, and ſometimes none at all. | 


Vegetable and Animal Productions. 


HE Gold Coaſt abounds with a variety of trees. 

One of the moſt remarkable, and which grows 

in great bundance, is the papay tree. The fruit at firſt 

is produced at the top of the trunk without any 

branches; but as the tree grows older it ſhoots out 

branches towards the top, which reſemble young ſtocks, 
whereon likewiſe fruit grows. 

The inland countries on the Coaſt of Guinea are in 
general fertile, and produce ſeveral ſorts of grain, par- 
ficularly maize and millet, which grow in great abun- 
dance. They have alſo ſeveral kinds of vegetables and 
roots. 

Palm-trees grow here in abundance, and are of inft- 
nite ſervice to the natives, not only from the wine that 
flows from the trunk, but the oil which they extract 
from their nuts. They have alſo plenty of various kinds 
of fruits, as plumbs, pears, oranges, citrons, cocoa - 
nuts, and figs: to which may be added ananas, water- 
melons, and the kormantin apple. The laſt fruit is 
more'peculiar to this country than any other: it is about 
the ſize of a walnut, and has a green huſk; but the 
outer rind is of a yellowiſh caſt, ſomewhat inclining to 
red. In the core are four large flat kernels ſeparated 


by the pulp, which is red and white, of a fweetiſh tart | 


taſte, but moſt inclining to the latter. It is a very 
agreeable and refreſhing fruit, and of infinite ſervice to 
thoſe afflicted with the bloody-flux; for it is very aſtrin- 
gent, and, when boiled with wine and ſugar, is not 


only more uſeful, but more pleaſant than tamarinds. 


The tame animals of this country are bulls, oxen, 
cows, ſheep, goats, and hogs ; but the paſture is ſo in- 
different, that they are, in general, exceeding poor 
The cows yield but little milk; and one 
of the beſt, when full grown, is fo light, that it will not 
weigh above 250 lb. The ſheep are not above half the 
ſize of thoſe of Europe; and, inſtead of wool, their bo- 
dies are covered with long ſhaggy hair. The goats 
are very plentiful, but ſmall in proportion to thoſe of 
Europe. However, the fleſh is very fat and ſweet, 
and greatly preferred to that of ſheep. | 


Their chief domeſtic animals are dogs and cats. The 


Negroes frequently eat the former, and are very ſond 
of them, inſomuch that they will not only give a ſheep 
for one of them, but alſo ſomething to boot. They 


prefer dog's fleſh to any other, and conſider it in the 
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ſame. light as the Europeans do veniſon. The dogs 
here are much like our foxes, and have long, upright 
ears. Their tails are long, but taper, and without 
hair : the ſkin is alſo naked; and they never bark, but 
only howl. They are very diſagreeable to the ſight, 
but much more ſo to the touch. The blacks call them 
Cabra de Matto, which, in the Portugueſe, ſignifies a 
wild goat; and ſo univerſally are they admired in 
this country, that in ſome places they breed them for 
ſale, and carry them to the markets, where they fetch a 
much better price than the ſheep. h | | 

Cats are alſo greatly eſteemed by the Negroes, but 
they do not eat them, unleſs out of neceſſity. If they 
are good mouſers they value them much, as they are 

rodigiouſly peſtered with various ſorts of vermin. 
bey are in general very handſome, and are called by 
the natives ambaio. 

The wild beaſts, both on the coaſt and in the inland 
parts, are of various ſorts. Among theſe none are 
more diſtinguiſhed than the elephants; for though 1n 
other parts theſe animals are rendered docile and uſeful, 
yet here they are never tamed, Notwithſtanding this 
they ſeldom hurt any one, nor is it an ealy matter to 
provoke them. 

A celebrated traveller, in his deſcription of Guinea, 
relates the following ſtory of one of theſe animals. 
« One morning an elephant came to El Mina, walking 
eaſily along the ſhore under the hill of St. Jago. Some 
Negroes were ſo bold as to go to him without any thing 
in their hands: he ſuffered them to encompaſs him, and 
went quietly along with them under mount St. Jago, 
where one of our officers ſhot him above the eye : but 
this, and the following ſhot, which ſome Negroes now 
poured on him, did not even make him mend his pace, 
and he only ſeemed between whiles to threaten the Ne- 
groes, by pricking up his ears, which were of a prodi- 
gious ſize, He, however, went on, and ſoon entered 
our garden. This drew ſeveral people together, He 
had broke down four or five cocoa-trees, and, in our 
preſence, he broke down five or ſix more; when the 
ſtrength he ſeemed to uſe in breaking down a tree 
might be frtly compared to the force excrted by a man 
in knocking down a child of three or four years of age. 
While he ſtood here above an hundied ſhort were fired 
at him, which made him bleed as if an ox had been kill- 
ed. But this did not make him ſtir; he only fat up 
his ears, and made the men apprehend that he would 
follow them. At length a Negro going ſottly behind 
him, wantonly got hoid of his tail, and was going to 
cut off a piece of it: but the elephant giving the Negro 
a blow with his trunk, and drawing him to him, trod 
upon him two or three times, and, as if that was not 
ſufficient, gored two holes in his body with his teeth, 
large enough for a man's double fiſt to enter. He then 
let him lie, and even ſtood ſtil! while two Negroes ven- 
rured to fetch away the body, without offering to hurt 
them. At length the clephant, after he had been about 
an hour in the garden, wheeled about as if he intended 
to fall on us, on which we all flew to the fore door, in 
order to make our eſcape ; but he followed none of us, 
but going to the back door threw it to a great diſtance; 
then turning from it, walked through the garden hedge, 
and proceeding ſlowly to the river by mount St. Jago, 
bathed himſelf. Having thus refreſhed himſelf a little. 
he came out of the river, and ſtood under ſome trees by 
ſome of our water-tubs, where he alſo cooled himſelf, 
and then broke the tubs in pieces, as he did alſo a canoe 
that lay by them. The firing here renewed, till the 
elephant at laſt fell; after which they cut off his trunk, 
which was ſo hard and tough, that it coſt the Negroes 
thirty ſtrokes before they could ſeparate it, which muſt 
have been very painful to the elephant, ſince it made 
him roar, which was the only noiſe I heard him make. 
He was no ſooner dead, than the Negroes fell on him in 
crowds, each cutting off as much as he could; ſo that 
he furniſhed great numbers with food. Thoſe who 
pretended to underſtand elephant ſhooting, afterwards 
told us, that we ought to have ſhot iron bullets ; indeed, 
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tries, and their fleſh is very good. 


There are alſo great numbers of parrots, Par 
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ours were not only of lead, but too ſmall, ang 
moſt of them had rebounded from his hide GR 
few penetrated his ſkull,” » and very 
Elephants here are very numerous, as are "Pp 
tigers, jackalls, apes, and monk ies. There 1 euiſe 
wild boars, but not ſo rapacious as in moſt 9 
N 


Beſides the wild beaſts of a voracious 
are others, as harts, antelopes; and hares, 
of theſe are of various ſorts. 

Here are alſo ſeveral ſorts of wild cats, ſome of which 
are ſpotted like tigers, and are very fierce and 1 
chievous. Among theſe is the civet- cat, called tp. 
Negroes kankan, and by the Portugueſe gatos 4 alra 1 
They generally vex and teaze them before they take 
out the muſk from the bag; for the more the animal 
is enraged previous to this operation, the better wil be 
the civet. The bag which contains the civet i; largeſt 
in the male. The liquor of which the civet a 
appears to be excreted from certain glands that lie be. 
tween the coats that compoſe the bag from which the 
civet is taken. 

Here are ſome porcupines, which are, in general 
about two feet in height, and their teeth are remarks. 
bly ſharp. They are very dating, inſomuch that they 
will attack the Jargeſt and moſt dangerous ſnake; 
When irritated they ſhoot their quills at the enemy, and 
with ſuch violence that they oftentimes prove fatal. 
The Negroes eſteem their fleſh as a great delicacy, 

There are ſeveral other animals on this part of the 
coaſt of Guinea, and, among the reſt, that remarkable 
one called by the natives pott, but more generally 
known by the name of the {loth, and is {aid to be the 
moſt ugly creature jn the univerſe. This animal is 
flow in its motion, that it cannot travel above twenty 
yards in a day. The head is ſtrangely diſproportionec, 
and the fore feet greatly reſemble hands. I he hair of 
the young ones is of a pale mouſe- colour, but that of 
the old is red, and looks more hke wool than hair, 
The female, when big with young, climbs the trunk 
of ſome old tree, in which there is an hollow, from 
ſome accidental decay, at a diſtance from the ground, 
Here ſte depolits her young, which are generally two 
in number. During the time ſhe ſuckles her young 
ſhe continues in the ſame hole, and though that period 
is very ſhort, before it is expired ſhe becom es almoſt 
emaciated. When the young are able to craw! after 
her, ſhe leads them to the nearelt branches of the tree, 
where they devour the leaves firſt of one and then ano- 
ther. Whea the tree is quite ſtripped they are obliged 
to ſeck a new place of abode. The journey, however, 
to the next tree takes up no ſmall time in performing; 
and though the creature is fat and in good condition at 
the time he leaves his former habitation, yet, before he 
has reached his new one, he becomes as poor and lean 
as poſſible; and if the tree is high, or at any diſtance, 
and he meets with nothing on his journey, he inevitably 
dies with hunger. While it is thus travelling ſlowly on 
the ground, any beaſt may kill and devour it, ſor i 
entirely defenceleſs, and, when attacked, only makes 
a noiſe like the crying of a kitten. The characteriftics 
of this animal are its flow pace, and its having the 8 
feet longer than thoſe behind, with three claws on cd 
foot. ; 4b 

In the woods is another four- footed animal calle { 
the Negroes quoggelo, They knock them on the ens 
ſell their ſkins to the Europeans, and eat their x . 
which they ſay is exceeding white and palatable. {uh 
a very inoffenſive creature, and will not hurt any th 5 
It lives on piſmires, catching them with its tongue, 
which is extremely long and glutinous. ls 

The guano is an. amphibious creature, 206 gr 
reſembles a crocodile, but 1s very inoffenſive. —_ 

The poultry here conſiſts of cocks and hens, gre?! 
ducks, turkies, and pigeons. The wild fort yl of they 
lards, pheaſants, and partridges : beſides e 
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gles, kites green-birds, and ſeveral others peculiar 
ca , , 
to this county. d here for uſe are the wild ducks, 
$00 ail and little inferior to thoſe of 
which ut There are alſo various kinds of ſmall birds, 


Europe. which are exceeding beautiful. 


ſome of 1 0 1 3 
bird found on this coaſt is more beautifu 
dun chole in the other parts of Guinea. 1 hey are about 


fa ſtork, and receive their name from a large 


3 on their heads, ſome of which are red, 


me of a ſhining gold. Their bodies 
2 ce with black A el the ſides of 
We heads are beautified with purple ſpots; and the 
I « of their wings and tails are of different colours, 
fea 1 ellow, white, and black. Their tails are very 
Pe . the Negroes pluck their feathers to ornament 
K Coaſt abounds with reptiles and inſccts. 
They have many ſnakes, fome of which are large and 
venomous: alſo large ſcorpions, ſome of which are as 
big as ſmall lobſters, having a bladder full of poiſon at 
the end of their tails, which they diſcharge at their ene- 
mies with pleaſure. : 

Locuſls are very numerous here, and ſometimes 
make great deſtruction among the corn and vegetables, 

The millipedes, or hog-lice, are very numerous ; 
and though their ſting is not ſo dangerous as that of 
the ſcorpions, yet it occaſions a very ſharp pain for 
ſome time. 

Among the inſects here. the moſt remarkable are 
the large ants, which differ from thoſe in other parts of 
the world. Theſe are of various forts and colours: 
ſome are white, others black, and ſome red. They 
are very rapacious, and will ſometimes attack a living 
ſheep, which, in a night's time, they will reduce to a 
— ſkeleton, leaving not the leaſt thing except the 
bones, Fowls and chickens frequently ſhare the ſame 
fate; and even rats, though ſuch active animals, are 
not able to eſcape. As ſoon as one of theſe animals is 
attacked by the ants, his deſtruction is at hand; for 
they gather in ſuch prodigious numbers that they ſoon 
over-power him; nor will they quit him till they are 
ſufficiently formidable to carry him off to ſome conve- 
nient place, when they immediately fall to work, and, 
in a ſhort time, reduce it to a. mere ſkeleton. A late 
writer ſays, If theſe little animals have not a lan- 
guage (as. many believe they have) yet they certainly 
have ſome method of communicating their thoughts, as 
experienced in the following manner: when I ſaw 
two or three ſtraggling ants on the hunt, I would kill a 
cock-roach, and throw it in their way. As ſoon as they 
found what it was, they ſent away for help, while the 
other one ſtaid and watched the dead body, till their 
comrade returned at the head of a large poſſe, who, if 
they found themſelves too few to carry off the prize, 
detached a ſecond meſſenger for a reinforcement.” 

The gnats are another plague on this coaſt, eſpecially 
near woods and marſhy grounds. They ſting very 
ſharp, and raiſe prodigious ſwellings, attended with 
violent pain. They are moſt troubleſome in the night, 


. * . . = 
and frequently oblige the inhabitants to deſert their ha- 


bitations. 


Perſons, Diſpaſitions, Buildings, Furniture, Diet, Em- 
ployment, Marriage Ceremonies, Mechanical Skill, 
Diverſions, Diſeaſes, Funeral and Religious Solemni- 
tes, Claſſes, Government, Weapons, Mode of engaging 


oy an Enemy, &c. Sc. of the Natives of the Gold 
oaſt. 


HE natives of the Gold Coaſt are, in general, of 

a middling ſtature, and well proportioned, They 
have ſparkling eyes, ſmall ears, and lofty eye-brows. 
Their tecth are very white, and tolerably well ranged. 
Their lips are red, and not ſo thick as thoſe of the in- 
habitants in the other parts of Guinea, They are broad 

ouldered, have large arms, thick hands, and long 


fingers, They anoint their bodies every morning with 
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palm- oil, ſo that their ſkin is very ſmooth and ſleek: 
but excluſive of this, they conſider that practice as very 
wholeſome, and a preſervative from vermin, which 
they are naturally apt to breed, 

In ſtature the women are rather ſhorter than the men, 
but very ſtrait and well proportioned : they have fine 
ſparkling eyes, ſmall mouths, and beautiful teeth: 
their noſes are in general high, and a little crooked ; 
and they have all long curling hair. They are good 
houſe wives, very cleanly in their perſons, and have ex- 
cellent conſtitutions. They are naturally ſober and in- 
Uuſtrious, but proud, artful, and covetous. 

The men in general have excellent memories, and 
are very quick of apprehenſion, but are naturally ſloth- 
ful and indolent, ſo that they are only induſtrious from 
neceſſity. Thoſe of conſequence walk with their eyes 
fixed on the ground, ſeldom looking about, or taking 
notice of any one, except it be a perſon of higher rank; 


but to their inferiors they ſhew ſuch contempt, that they 


will not even deign to ſpeak to them, 

They are generally very complaiſant to ſtrangers, 
pay great reſpect to the Europeans in particular, and 
are highly pleaſed with their accuſtomed civilities. 

There is a diſtinction in their dreſs according to rank; 
but that of the women is far ſuperior to that of the men. 
The lower claſs wear only a piece of cloth round the 
waiſt, and another between the thighs, faſtened with a 
girdle. The garments of the better ſort are compoſed 
of linen, ſilk, or ſtuff: they are made two or three ells 
long, folded round the waiſt, with the ends hanging 
down to their ancles. They dreſs their hair in a variety 


| of forms, decorate it with different trinkets, and wear 
| ornaments- in their ears, round their necks, and on 
| their arms and legs. EE 
Their habitations in the inland parts are much better, 


and more uniform, than thoſe on the coaſt. Some of 
their villages are ſo conſtructed as to form narrow lanes, 
in the center of which is an open place, adapted not 
only as a market for the ſale of proviſions and other 
commodities, but alſo as a place of diverſion for the in- 
habitants, 

The dwellings of the better fort are built of the ſame 
materials as thoſe of the common people, but are more 
lofty and ſpacious. 

The houſes-in general have ſmall huts adjoining to 
them, moſt of which are divided into different apart- 
ments, by partitions made of ruſhes, bound cloſe toge- 


ther: theſe apartments are adapted for their wives, cach 


woman having one to herſelf. 

Each family has a granary or ſtore-houſe without the 
town, where they keep their wheat, millet, and other 
grain, | 

A few ſtools, ſome earthen pots to hold water and 
dreſs victuals, and a few ſmall wooden cups, are the 
whole of their furniture. The poorer ſort have only a 
mat to lie on, which they ſpread on the ground, and 
ſome of them cover themſelves with the ſkins of beaſts. 
The better fort uſe quilts made of ruſhes, on which 
they lay a fine mat with a bolſter, and by it keep a large 
kettle with water to waſh them. They all keep a good 
fire in their bed-room, to preſerve them againſt the 


damp of the rainy ſeaſon, and always lay with their feet 


towards it. 

As to their diet, they ener either fleſh or fiſh that 
ſtinks, to that which is ſweet and wholeſome. Their 
common food is a pot full of millet boiled to the con- 
ſiſtence of bread ; or, inſtead of that, yams and pota- 
toes, over which they pour a little palm oil, and mix 
with it ſome herbs, and a ſmall quantity of ſtinking fiſh. 


They take up their victuals with their fingers, and eat 


it very greedily. They lay it on a mat on the ground, 
and ſit croſs-legged, leaning on one fide, or elſe with 
both their legs under ſquatting on their heels. The 
huſband generally eats alone in his own hut, and his 
wives ſeparately in theirs, except by chance, when he 
invites his chief wife, or pays a viſit to that which is his 
greateſt favourite. 2 | 
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The occupations of the men are trading, fiſhing, or 
making palm wine, great quantities of which are every 
day fold at the markets; and the profits they get from 
their labour they give to their wives, who diſpoſe of it 
with great frugality. ; 2 

The women are chiefly employed in providing for 
the family, under the direction of che principal wife. 
The firſt thing they attend to, in the article of diet, is 
to make bread. ; 

The ceremonies of their marriages are, in general, 
the ſame as thoſe all along the whole Guinea Coaſt, 
Thoſe attendant on their daughters when they are too 
young to conſummate, are as follow. On the day ap- 
pointed for the wedding, all the kindred on both ſides 
meet at the houſe of the bride's father, where an elegant 
entertainment is provided. In the evening the bride 1s 
taken to the bridegroom's houſe, and put into her huſ- 
band's bed between 'two women, where ſhe remains all 
night, This ceremony is repeated three ſucceſſive 
nights, after which the bride is ſent back to her father's 
houſe, and there kept till ſhe is of age to conſummate. 

Some of the men here have from twenty to thirty 
wives ; for the greater the number, the more they are 
reſpected : but the common ſort have ſeldom more than 
ten. 

Their children are naturally of ſo ſtrong a conſtitu- 
tion, that little care is required in nurſing them. The 
poorer ſort of women faſten them to their backs when 
they go to their daily labour, and ſuckle them at dif- 
ferent times, by raiſing them up to their ſhoulders, and 
turning their breaſts over to them. They take great 
pains in waſhing them every night and morning, when 
they rub them well with palm-oil, which makes their 
Joints flexible, and greatly facilitates their growth. 
They go quite naked till they are ten or twelve years of 
age, when they wear a kind of clout faſtened round the 
middle. When they arrive at that age, the father takes 


the boys under his care, and brings them up to his own 


buſineſs. The girls ate taught to weave baſkets, mats, 
caps, purſes, and other things; as allo to grind corn, 
bake bread, and carry it to market for ſale, 

The boys are chiefly brought up to fiſhing or agricul- 
ture; but ſome of them are put to trades, the principal 
of which are ſiniths, carpenters, and gold[miths. 

Some of them are good potters, having learnt that 
art from the Portugueſe, Though their earthen-ware 
is thin, yet it is very ſubſtantial, and equally good for 
uſe as any made in Europe. 

The natives are fond of dancing, and have a great 
variety of muſical inſtruments, all which they make 
themſclvcs. 

Dancing is a diverſion ſo univerſally admired by both 
ſexes, that it is the cuſtom for them to aſſemble every 
evening at the market place for that purpoſe. On theſe 
occaſions they dreſs themſelves in their beſt attire. The 
women have a number of ſmall bells hanging at their 
feet and legs, and the men carry ſmall fans in their 
hands, made of the tails of elephants or horſes. Thoſe 
who compoſe the dance divide into couples oppoſite to 
cach other, and the dance commences by their throw- 
ing themſelves into many wild ridiculous poſtures, ad- 
vancing and retreating, leaping, ſtamping on the 
ground, bowing their heads to each other as they paſs, 
and muttering ſome ſtrange noiſe. The men then ſtrike 
each other alternately with their fans, and the women 
lay large circles of ſtraw on the ground, into which 


they firit jump, and dance round them, then throw 


them up'into the air, and catch them with their hands. 
Thus they divert themſelves for about an hour, when 
they break up the dance, and return to their reſpective 
habitations. In ſome towns they have public dances, 
inſtituted by order of their kings, which are held an- 
nually for eight ſucceſſive days, when people of both 
ſexes reſort to it from all parts of the country. This is 
called the dancing ſeaſon, and the greateſt mirth and 


feſtivity is preſerved during the whole of its continuance. 


Unwholeſome as is the climate here, the natives are 


troubled with tew diſeaſes, That with which they are 


moſt afflicted is the canker, or fleſh worm 
ſcribed. The other diſtempers are the Iu 
the head-ach, and fevers: but theſe laſt they think 1; 
of, as they are in general very eaſily cured by tle 
ſitions made of herbs and other ſimples. ne 
As they never keep any account of time their 
cannot be aſcertained. When they begin to dents N 
their colour fades, and loſes a great part of its bl c. 
neſs: the hair turns grey, and the ſkin wrinkled T. 
women, in particular, have the moſt diſagrecable 
aſpects. x 
On the death of any one, the relations and friend 

immediately affemble, and furrounding the cor . 
expreſs the moſt hideous lamentations. They then oe ; 
the body in an old cotton cloth, and put it into a wr 
fin made of the bark of a tree, covering, the face over 
with the ſkin of a goat. In this manner they expoſe it 
in the open air for half a day, the favourite wife ſittino 
by it all the time, and rubbing the face with a whiſp of 
ſtraw. If the deceaſed is a woman, the huſband uſes 
the ſame ceremonies. During this time the neareſt 
relations appointed on the occaſion ſing mournfully 
and beat their braſs baſons, till the bearers come to re- 
move the body, and every thing is ready for the pro- 
ceſſion. In the interim, however, an old woman goes 
from houſe to houſe, and collects ſomething for the fu- 
neral charges, towards which every perſon in the town 
or village is obliged to contribute in proportion to 
their circumſtances. With the money thus collected 
they purchaſe a cow or an ox, which they preſent to 
the prieſt for performing the functions of his office. 


already de. 


es Venerea, 


| This beaſt the prieſt ſacrifices, and ſprinkles the fetiſh 


of the deceaſed with its blood, which with them is con- 
ſidered as a propitiatory offering for the dead. The 
previous ceremonies finiſhed; the corpſe is laid on a 
board, and the company ſing and dance round it for a 
ſhort time; after which 1t is carried to the grave by 
men; but only women are ſuffered to attend as 
mourners. The chief, or favourite wife, walks imine- 
diately after the corpſe; and if the deceaſed be a woman, 
the huſband only follows it, no other man being per- 
mitted to attend. When they come to the place of in- 
terment, the body is immediately laid in the grave, 
which is generally made about four feet deep: it is en- 
cloſed with ſtakes, and over it they raiſe a ſhed or cover- 
ing, ſo that neither rain or beaſts can come near it. 
When the body is depoſited, the women creep beneath 
this ſhed, and renew their lamentations by way of a 
concluſive farewel. They then raiſe a ſquare heap of 
earth over the body, on which they lay the principal 
tools and inſtruments uſed by the. deceaſed in his life. 
time, as alſo his cloaths and weapons. The friends of 
the defunct alſo bring their gifts, which they either lay 
in the grave, or place over it, as tokens of their aſtec- 
tion. 

On the death of a king, all his ſubjects expreſs the 
molt exceſſive lamentation ; and as his condition and 
dignity requires great attendance, he is provided with 
ſervants, not only to accompany him in his journey, but 
alſo to wait on him in the other world. Io effect this 
each of his grandees, or chief men, preſent him with a 
ſlave; others give him one of their wives, and fon; 
one of their children; fo that there is always a _ 
derable number, who are all ſacrificed previous to fle 
interment of the royal corpſe. The perions thus - 
ſigned for victims are enſnared by ſtratagem ; for, on wo 
day appointed for the funeral, they arc ſent on 7 
tended errand to ſome remote place, where prey 
choſen for the purpoſe lic in wait, and eaſily wr er 
them. Their bodies are brought to the palace Fea 
publicly expoſed, as a teſtimony of the great ! elpect! 


they are beſmeared with blood, and carried 3 
royal corpſe in great ſolemnity to the Bone N 8 4 
previouſly made in a wood, or ſome other Þ I 
ly private. Their bodies only, however, arc 1 1 
for their heads are ſevered off, and fixed on poles" 


5 as YEE: 
the grave, which is conſidered Mi ornament 


which the king was held by his ſubjects. Aſter this 


honourable 
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* ſe, the king's favourite wives 
s theſe, the king's favourite wive 
ornament. Pee yore that they — be laid with him 
4 rave, in order to accompany him in the 
in the lan ET hey bury alſo with him his clothes and 
e with ſuch other things as he efleemed moſt 
3 and near the grave they place veſſels con- 
A 8 and drink, which they change as often 
7 em empty. ä 
* ee on hy Gold Coaſt are in general ido- 
Every one has a fetiſh or charm, to which they 
nn -eateſt reverence. Theſe fetiſhes are formed 
PO ifferent things, according to each perſon's fancy : 
ſome have the tooth of a dog, tyger, elephant, or 
civet· cat; others have an egg, the bone of ſome bird, 
the head of a fowl, ox or goat; and others again, the 
bone of a fiſh, the end of a ram's horn, or a bunch of 
cords made of the bark of trees : their regard for them 
is ſo great, that whatever they promiſe them they per- 
form in the ſtricteſt manner, and that in every inſtance 
of abſtinence and mortification. 

There are fetiſhes common to each kingdom: theſe 
are generally ſome large mountain or remarkable tree, 
which if any perſon ſhould be ſo indiſcreet as to cut or 
disfigure, they would be put to the moſt cruel death. 
Each village has alſo its guardian fetiſh, dreſſed at the 
common expence, to which they pray for general be- 
nefits; and for this patron they erect, in the moſt pub- 
lic place, a kind of altar made with reeds, and covered 
with a roof of palm leaves. In a word, they are, in 
general, from the higheſt to the loweſt claſs, moſt in- 
violably and unreſervedly attached to- the particular 
objects of their adoration. 

'The negroes tremble at the idea of the devil, to 
whom they aſcribe all their misfortunes; and are even 
terrified at his name. Such are their notions of the 
injuries they receive from this fiend, that they have an 
annual cuſtom of baniſhing him from every town and 
village throughout the reſpective diſtricts. 

The two grand days of worſhip 1n the week are what 
they call the boſſum- day and the fetiſh day: but the 
latter is always obſerved with the greateſt ceremony 
and devoutneſs, 

The natives of the Gold Coaſt are divided into five 
degrees or claſſes, The firſt are their kings. The ſe- 
cond their nobility. The third may be called civil ma- 
giſtrates, their province being-only to take care of the 
welfare of the city or village, and to appeaſe ſuch tu- 
mults as may ariſe among the inhabitants. The fourth 
are the common people, emplayed in agriculture, fiſh- 
ing, &. And the fifth and laft are, the ſlaves, who 
are either ſold by their relations, taken in war, or be- 
come lo by poverty. 

The different kingdoms are governed either in form 
of monarchies, or republics. The kings are, in ge- 
neral, hereditary, but ſome few of them elective. 


Their chief juſtices or judges, as well in kingdoms 


as republics, are commonly choſen from among the 
moſt wealthy, and particularly the governors of towns 
and villages. Theſe take cognizance of all civil and 
criminal caſes, but their deciſion is not abſolutely ul- 
timate, as the parties can appeal to the king. 

Offences of a criminal nature are puniſhed by fine. 
A murderer, indeed, is ſentenced to death ; but it is 
ſeldom any one is executed, for if he has either effects 
himſelf, or friends to pay the fine, he eſcapes ; if not, 
he ſuffers. In the latter caſe, as ſoon as ſentence is 
poſh he is delivered to the -executioner, who blinds 
im, and ties his hands. behind him; after, which he 
leads him to ſome field without the town, where he 


makes him kneel down, bending his head forward, 
he PS This done 
| ate off his head with a hatchet, and dividing the 
— y into four parts leaves it expoſed to the birds of 


when he thruſts a lpear through his body. 


e air. 
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On this part of the coaſt the crime of adultery is 


puniſhed only by fine; for which reaſon many women, 


by conſent of their huſbands, beſtow their favours 
merely to take advantage of thoſe who have been cap- 
tivated by their charms. A late traveller, ſpeaking of 
this circumſtance, ſays, © Theſe men are truly con- 
tented cuckolds, who give their wives full orders to en- 
tice other men into their embraces ; which done, thoſe 
ſhe-devils immediately tell their huſbands, who know 
very well how to fleece the amorous ſpark. 

It is impoſſible to conceive what ſubtilties they uſe 
to draw men, but eſpecially ſtrangers, into the net. 
To the latter they will pretend that they have no hu- 
ſbands, and are yet unmarried and free; but the fact is 
no ſooner over than the huſband appears, and gives 
them cogent reaſons to repent their credulity. 

In caſes of adultery the inland negroes are more ri- 
gid in exacting the penalty than thoſe of the coaſt. 
Nothing leis, in general, than life will ſatisfy the party 
offended ; though the puniſhment is ſometimes miti- 
gated by virtue of an enormous pecuniary conſidera- 
tion, 

In caſes of damage the negroes are reſponſible not 
only for their children, but alſo their relations, who in 
ſuch caſes help one another by a mutual contribution, 
each giving ſomething towards the fine, according to 
his circumſtan&es, otherwiſe the offender would be con- 
demned either to ſlavery or death. In like manner 
every man 1s obliged to make good the injury done by 
his ſlave ; for whatever crime he commits his maſter 
muſt pay the fine impoſed. In general the fine is pro- 
portioned to the circumſtances of the criminal. 

Contentions frequently break out among the diffe- 
rent-princes of this coaſt, on which occaſions war is 
formally declared, and the kings, by their governors, 
appoint a day for their ſubje&s to aſſemble in arms. 
This being done, a herald 1s ſent to denounce it to the 
enemy, at the ſame time fixing the day, place, and 
hour of battle. The grandees, or nobles, then repair 
to court, and after complimenting the king proceed to 
the war, taking with them their wives and families; 
and if the motives of the quarrel be great, before they 
ſet out they deſtroy their houſes and rowns, that the 
enemy, if victorious, may gain the leſs advantage of 
their conqueſt, 

The kings have a great number of guards, who con- 
ſtantly attend their perſons either at home or in the 
field. Theſe are well furniſhed with arms, and make a 
moſt formidable appearance. 

They are very dexterous in the uſe of their warlike 
implements, whether muſquets, ſabres, lances, or 
ſhields, or bows and arrows, and act either on the 
offenſive or defenſive in a very powerful manner. 

In battle they engage their enemy without paying 
the leaſt attention to order: each commander — his 
men cloſe together in a crowd, himſelf being hid in 
the midſt of them, and in this manner they engage 
one heap of men againſt another. In caſe a few are 
killed the reſt immediately run away, unleſs ſurround- 
ed by the enemy; and ſo natural is cowardice to them, 
that when one officer ſees another enthralled, inſtead of 
advancing to aſſiſt him, he conſults only his own ſafety 
by a ſpeedy flight. They do not ſtand upright in bat- 
tle, but ſtoop that the bullets may fly over their heads : 
as ſoon as they have diſcharged their guns they imme- 
diately run back to load them, and then return and re- 
ſume the fire. 

The victorious party make as many priſoners as the 
can, which is the chief end of all their wars. Thoſe 
who cannot raiſe- their ranſom are either kept or ſold 
as ſlaves: if a perſon of rank is taken he is well ſe- 
cured, and his ranſom is fixed very high; but if the 
perſon who occaſioned the war falls 'into their hands, 
they will not admit of any ranſom, for he is put to 
death, as the moſt effectual means of preventing his 
railing any future rupture. 1 

When a treaty of peace is agreed on, the contend- 


ing princes engage to meet each other on a certain day, 
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3 for 14 8 bringing with them their fetiſhes. 


The prieſts, who are always the principal people in 
all theſe ceremonies, make the chiefs ſwear reci- 
procally to ceaſe hoſtilities, to forget what has paſſed, 
and, as a ſecurity for their promiſes, to give mutual 
hoſtages. As ſoon as thele oaths are taken, the drums 
and trumpets begin to ſound, the parties throw down 
their arms, and embrace each other with the greateſt 
cordiality : after which they paſs the remainder of the 


claim their determinations. 'The place 1s gene- 


day in ſinging and dancing, and commerce is renewed 


as if, no quarrel had happened. 


| 
Provinces and Kingdoms of the Geld Coaſt. Settlements 
_ of the Europeans. 


abounds in rice, which is the ſtaple commodity. 
ar the chief village, called Ackombone, is the 
Dutch Fort of St. Anthony. The dreſs, cuſtoms, 
manners, religion, &c. of the natives, are the ſame 
as on the Gold Coaſt in general. 

Frederickſburg, about ſeven leagues diſtant from 
Axim, is a large and handſome fort, likewiſe belong- 
ing to the Dutch. A conſiderable traffic 1s carried on 
here in gold, ivory, and ſlaves. This fort is well known 
by the name of Conny's Caſtle, which it obtained from 
che following circumſtances. When the Pruſſians, who 
were firſt poſſeſſed of it, left the Coaſt of Guinea, they 
choline the care of the fort to one John Conny, a 
black, with ſtri& orders not to deliver it up to any na- 
tion but the Pruſſians. Soon after their arrival in Eu- 
rope, the king of Pruſſia ſold all his intereſt on the Coaſt 
of Guinea to the Dutch India Company, there being 
another fort belonging to him ſituated upon Cape Three 


Points. 
When the Dutch came to demand this fort, John 


A's. is a kingdom very fertile, and particularly 
e 


Conny refuſed to deliver it up to them, which produced 


a war that continued for ſome years, and coſt the Dutch 
much money, and a great deal of bloodſhed, On the 
other hand, Conny, fluſhed with his repeated victories 
over the Dutch, became a mortal enemy to them, and 
conſidered them in the moſt obnoxious light; to ſhew 
which he had a ſmall path, that led from the outer gate 
to the inner apartment of his caſtle, paved with the 
ſkulls of Dutchmen who were ſlain in battle; and, as a 
farther mark of contempt, he had one ſkull tipped with 
ſilver, which he uſed as a punch-bowl. However, in 
1724 he was compleatly conquered, when he fled into 
the country, and 4 Dutch took poſſeſſion of the fort, 
in whoſe hands it has ever ſince continued. 

A few leagues from Cape Three Points, or Cape 
Puntas, ſo called from its conſiſting of three little heads 
or hills lying contiguous to each other, is a ſinall fort 
called Dorothea, taken from the Pruſſians by the 
Dutch, who ſtill retain it. 

In the mountainous parts of Anta, a country extend- 
ing near twenty miles from eaſt to weſt, there are great 
numbers of elephants and tigers, which often infeſt the 
European forts, and not only terrify the inhabitants, 
but deſtroy their cattle. Boſman, who was chief factor 
of a ſettlement the French once had at Sakkundi, gives 
a ſingular relation of the audacity of one of theſe ani- 
mals, which, as a matter of curioſity, we ſhall preſerve 
in his own words: “ Some of my ſheep (ſays he) as 
well as thoſe of my neighbour the Engliſh factor, were 
ſeveral nights devoured by a tiger, which at laſt grew 
ſo bold, that he came at three in the afternoon to the 
lodge, and killed a couple of ſheep. Perceiving him 
in time, I went, accompanied by my gunner, two Eng- 
bſhmen, and a party of Negroes, all armed with muſ. 
quets, in purſuit of him, and ſoon overtook him, tho? 
not before he had got into a ſmall thicket of underwood, 
which we beſet. The gunner went into the thicket to 
ſee where he lurked, but in a few minutes came running 
back frightened almoſt out of his wits, having left his 
hat and flippers behind. The tiger had even bitten 

| ; 3 : 


plain, and each party appears as if 
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him, and was ready to ſeize him, w 

wo fortune, the beaſt happening 1 = be may 
ome falling branches, he retreated, and oa „ed h 
ner time to eſcape. Swe the gun. 

« One of the Engliſhmen, impati 105 
long, reſolved to a n into the e wicht 8 0 
if poſſible, to diſlodge him. The tiger ſuffered hy 
approach cloſe, and then fell upon him with e 
fury, ſeized him with his feet by the ſhoulder.” 
and fixing his teeth in his ſide, would, doubtler = 
mediately have torn him to pieces, if by c * 
he had not d thich obig 

b t drawn us to his affiſtance, which oblige h 
tiger to quit his prey: yet the man was ſo mes ry 
handled, that he lay ſenſeleſs about half a day G 1 
by the venom of the bite, and partly by the 8 

Ihe Negroes were fo terrified at this, that each 
quitted his poſt, and gave the tiger room to 5 
which he ſoon attempted, but in his flight out of the 
thicket, ſomething happened truly tragi-comical The 
under factor of the Engliſh fort, near which the . 
ture happened, had promiſed to come to our aſſiſtance. 
and accordingly, the very moment the tiger quitted the 
wood, he advanced with his muſket in his hand, ar. 
tended by ſeveral of his own people ; but leeing the ti 
ger making up to him, he ran as faſt back as his legs 
would carry him. This putting him out of breath, and 
being grievouſly affi ighted, about a muſket-ſhot from 
the fort, he fell over a ſtone, where the tiger had already 
overtaken him. The company ſtood trembling at a 
| diftance, looking when he would be torn in pieces, 
but the beaſt, to their ſurprize, inſtead of attacking him, 
turned off and fled. This I attributed to the cry which 
he and his followers made; for they durſtnot ſhoot, he 
ſtood ſo near the factory. 

« The ſame tiger, however, was not deterred from 
coming again in a few days after, and killing ſome 
ſheep, which put me upon another way of trying to 
catch him. I made a ſort of cage of ſtrong pales, 
twelve feet long and four broad, laying 1000 weight of 
ſtone on it, to prevent his breaking out above. I fur- 


niſhed it with a double plank floor, and in one of the 


corners I put a leſſer cage, which took up one quarter of 
the whole, with a couple of ſraall hogs in it. After this 
I ſet the door like that of a rat-trap, ſo that the tiger 
could not come in to ſeize the hogs without ſhutting 
himſelf in, while the little cage ſecured the hogs from 
his fury. 

© Theftratagem ſucceded ſo well, that three nights 
after the tiger was caught at midnight. Inſteadot roar- 
ing, as was expected, he immediately ſet his tceth to 
work, and had certainly eat his way out of limbo, 
could he have had but one half hour's time ; for he had 
ſoon rent the inner from the outer door, and eaten the 
palliſades half through: in ſhort, I came ſeaſonably to 
prevent his breaking jail, Not to dally with fruitleſs 
firing, I clapped the muzzle of my mulker, laden with 
three balls, between the pales, which the beaſt furioul- 
ly catched at, and ſo furniſhed me with a fine oppor- 
tunity of diſpatching him at one ſhot. He was about 
the ſize of a common calf, well provided with large teeth 
and claws. 

« This ſucceſs furniſhed the com 
eight days; for, by the cuſtom of the country of Anta, 
he who catches a tiger 1s privileged for eight days to 
ſeize all the palm- wine brought to market, ee 
paying any thing. This was accordingly done, an 
the whole eight days were ſpent by the Nee 
ſhouting, dancing, leaping, and all manner of public 
| jollity.” be 

In divers parts of the Gold Coaſt there are ny. x 

longing to different European powers, ſome of w 34 
| are in a great degree abandoned, and many of them b 
a ruinous ſtate. There are likewiſe many e my 
concerning which there is nothing worthy of 8 4 

The kingdom of Fetu is repreſented as a fertile pla 5, 
and the inhabitants as deriving conſiderable woo 
from agriculture, and ſeveral articles of trade. In inn 


any with a feaſt of 


Caſtle of St. 
(Georges 


town of Elmina in this kingdom, is the 


4 


GU f N E A 4 


AFRICA.] - 
George, a very ee and ſtrong fort in the poſ- 
utch. . | 
{fon of 1 fortreſs belonging to 12 4 
he coaſt of Guinea is called Cape Coaſt Caſtle. 
fg. 0n large rock that projects into the ſea, It 
[e ſtands on % 11 h from the Portugueſe, who 
s taken by the Dutch fro E 
hr and afterwards fell into the hands of the Eng- 
2 he African Company having obtained a charter 
liſh. = upon them to enlarge and improve it. On 
7 chere are other forts of leſs note belonging to 
ay” 1 of Anamaboe is remarkable for the fol- 
lowing circumſtance : An Engliſh captain, in the year 
went up this part of the country, with ſome of 
his people, to traffic, where he was introduced to a 
neoro king, who had 40,000 men. This prince being 
captivated with the polite behaviour of the Engliſh en- 
rertained them with the greateſt civility, and at laſt re- 
fed ſo much confidence in the captain as to entruſt 
Fam with his ſon, about 18 years of age, with another 
ſprightly youth, to be brought to England, and edu- 
cated in the European manner. The taptain received 
them with great joy, but they were no ſagner ſafe in 
his poſſeſſion than he baſely ſold them for Haxes. In 
a ſhort time after he died, and tie ſhip coming to Eng- 
land, the officers related the whole affair; on which 
the government ſent to pay their ranſom, and they 
were brought to England, and put under the care of 
the carl of Hallifax, who gave orders for cloathing and 
educating them in a very genteel manner. They were 
afterwards introduced to his majeſty, richly dreſſed in 
the European manner. They appeared ſeveral times 
at the theatres, and one night in particular at Covent- 
Garden to ſee the tragedy of Oroonoko. They were 
received with great applauſe, which they acknowledged 
by a genteel bow, and then took their ſeats in a box. 
The ſight of perſons of their own colour on the ſtage, 
apparently in the ſame diſtreſs from which they had 
been ſo lately delivered; the tender interview between 
Imoinda and Oroonoko, who was betrayed by the trea- 
chery of a captain; his account of his ſufferings, and 
the repeated abuſe of his placability and confidence, 
ſtrongly affected them with that generous grief which 
Pure nature always feels, and which art had not yet 
taught them to ſuppreſs: in ſhort, the young prince 
was fo far overcome, that he was obliged to retire at 
the end of the fourth act. His companion remained, 
but wept the whole time; a circumſtance which affected 
the audience yet more than the whole play, and doubled 
the tears that were ſhed for Oroonoko and Imoinda. 
Theſe young Africans were baptized by the reverend 
Mr. Terrett, then reader of the Temple, who took great 
pains to inſtruct them in the Chriſtian faith. They ap- 
peared perfectly ſatisfied during their ſtay in England; 
but the young prince being deſirous of ſeeing his royal 
father, he, with his companion, politely took their 


leave, and arrived ſafe at Anamaboe in the month of 
December 17 50. 


The ſingular circumſtances that occaſioned the A- 
frican prince to pay a viſit to England gave riſe to ſe- 
veral publications during his ſtay here. Among theſe 
was an admirable poem, intitled, “ The African 
j Prince now in England, to Zara at his Father's 

Court ;” of which the following is an abſtract : 


Princes, my fair, unfortunately great, 
Born to the pompous vaſſalage of ſtate, 
hene'er the public calls, are doom'd to fly 
omeſtic bliſs, and break the private tye, 
Fame pays with empty breath the toils they bear, 
And love's ſoft joys are chang'd to glorious care: 
et con'cious virtue, in the ſilent hour, 
ewards the hero with a noble dower. 
or this alone I dar'd the roaring ſea, 
et more---for this I dar'd to part with thee. 
xd the dread voyage, and the day decreed, 
en, duty's victim, love was doom'd to bleed; 


Too well my mem'ry can thoſe ſcenes renew, 

We met to ſigh, ta weep our laſt adieu. 

If in ſome diſtant land my prince ſhould find 

Some nymph more fair, you cry'd, as Zara kind--- 

Myſterious doubt ! which could at once impart 

Relief to mine, and angviſh'to thy heart. 

Still let me triumph in the fear expreſs'd, 

The voice ↄf love, that whiſper'd in thy breaſt ; 

Nor call me cruel, for my truth ſhall prove, 

'Twas but the vain anxiety of love. | 
How vainly proud the arrogantly great 

Preſume to boaſt a monarch's godlike ſtate ! 

Subject alike, the peaſant and the king, 

To life's dark ills, and care's corroding ſting. 

From guilt and fraud, that ſtrikes in ſilence ſure, 

No ſhield can guard us, and no arms ſecure. 

By theſe, my Fir, ſubdu'd, thy prince was loſt, 

A naked captive on a barb'rous coaſt. 

What dreadful change! abandon'd and alone, 
The ſhouted prince is now a ſlave unknown 
To watch his eyes no bending courtiers wait, 
No hailing crowds proclaim his regal ſtate ; 

A ſlave, condemn'd, wit unrewarded toil, 

To turn, from morn to eve, a burning ſoil ; 

At night I mingled with a wretched crew, 

Who by long uſe with woe familiar grew; 

Of manners brutiſh, mercileſs and rude,. 

They mock'd my ſuff' rings, and my pangs renew'd; 
In groans, not ſleep, I paſs'd the weary night, 

And roſe to labour with the morning light. 

Hut from this dreadful ſcene with joy I turn; 
To truſt in Heav'n, of me let Zara learn. | 
The wretch, the ſordid hypocrite, that ſold 


. His charge, an unſuſpeCting prince, for gold, 


That juſtice mark'd, whoſe eyes can never ſleep, 
And death, commiſſion'd, ſinote him on the deep; 
The gen'rous crew their port in ſafety gain, 
And tell my mournful tale, nor tell in vain ; 
The king, with horror of th' atrocious deed, 
In haſte commanded, and che ſlave was freed. 
No more Britannia's cheek, the bluſh of ſhame 
Burns for my wrongs, her king reſtores her fame: 
Propitious gales, to freedom's happy ſhore, 
Waft me triumphant, and the prieſt reſtore ; 
Whate'er is great and gay around me ſhine, 
And all the f lendor of a court is mine: 
And Taxa here, by piety refin'd, 
Sheds a bleſs'd radiance o'er my bright'ning mind; 
From earth I travel upward to the ſky; 
I learn to live, to reign, yet more, to die. 
Oh! I have tales to tell, of love divine 
Such bliſsful tidings ! they ſhall ſoon be thine. 
I long to tell thee, what, amaz'd, I ſee, 
What habits, buildings, trades, and polity ! 
How art and nature vie to entertain, 
In public ſhews, and mix delight with pain. 
Oh! Zara, here, a ſtory, like my own, 
With mimic ſkill, in borrow'd names, was ſhewn ; 
An Indian chief, like me, by fraud betray'd, 
And partner in his woes, an Indian maid. 
I can't recall the ſcenes, tis pain too great, 
And, if recall'd, ſhould ſhudder to relate. 
To write the wonders here, I ftrive in vain, 
Each word wou'd aſk a thouſand to explain. 
The time will come, O ſpeed the ling'ring hour! 
When Zara's charms ſhall lend deſcription pow'r. 
Farewell; thy prince ſtill lives, and Nil is free; 
Farewell; hope all things, and remember me. 


The negro ſovereign, penetrated with gratitude for 


the paternal attention ſhewn to his ſon by the earl of 
HFallifax, ſent preſents of a conſiderable value to that 


nobleman, among which were two negro boys of the 


| ſame age as the prince and his companion. Theſe - 


his lordſhip took particular care- of, and provided for 
them in a very decent manner: the one being very 
| fond of, and properly initiated in the culinary art, be- 
came his lordſhip's cook; the other attended him to Ire- 


land 
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the ſouth by the Atlantic Ocean. 
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land at the time he was lord-lieutenant of that King- 
dom, when the office of ſerjeant-trumpet (a place for 
life) becoming vacant, his lordſhip preſented it to his 
black. The bre fell a martyr to exceſhve drinking. 
The latter was univerſally eſteemed for his affability 
and politeneſs, and well known in London by the ap- 
pellation of The Gentleman Black. He married a white 
woman of a conſiderable family, and ſome fortune, who 


broke her heart for the loſe of him, and was buried in 


the ſame grave a few weeks after his interment. This 
perſon's name was Frederick Cudjoe. He attended his 
- patron, Lord Halifax, in his dying moments. 


The kingdom of Agonna is remarkable for being al- 
ways governed by a woman, who, to preſerve the ſove- 
reignty in her own hands, lives unmarried : but that 
ſhe may not want a proper companion, ſhe generally 
purchaſes one of the moſt handſome ſlaves ſhe can meet 
with, who is prohibited, on pain of death, from ever 
intriguing with any other woman, Her eldeſt daughter 
is next heir to the crown, her ſons being all fold as 
ſlaves, or otherwiſe diſpoſed of, ſo as not to interrupt 
the ſucceſſion in the female line. The daughter is 
taught the ſame political maxims practiſed by her mo- 
ther, and, when of a proper age, is allowed the ſame 
indulgencies in having a male companion. 

Aquamboe is ſituated chiefly within land, and is of 
conſiderable extent. The maritime part of it is called 
Acra, and was formerly a kingdom of itſelf; but it 
was conquered by the inhabitants of Aquamboe, to 
whom it has ever ſince been tributary. 

Aquamboe is a good ſporting country, and abounds 
with hares, rabbits, ſquirrels, red and fallow deer, wild 
goats, pintado hens, and other fowl. The hares are ſo 
plentiful, that the blacks kill them with ſticks as they 
paſs along on their ordinary occaſions. Among the 
deer 1s one ſpecies that is exceeding beautiful, and, 
perhaps, the moſt delicate animal to be met with in the 
univerſe, It is about eight or nine inches in height, 
and the legs ſo ſmall, as not to exceed the circumfe- 
rence of a gooſc's quill. . The males have horns turning 
back on their heads, about three inches long, without 
branches or antlers; they are crooked, and of a ſhining 
black colour. They are very tame and familiar, but 


of ſo tender a nature, that they cannot bear the 'ſea ; 


for notwithſtanding the attempt has been made ſeveral 
times, and every means made uſe of that could be 
thought of, no one was ever brought alive to Europe. 

At Acra are two forts, one belonging to the Engliſh, 
the other to the Dutch. The former is called Fort 
James, the latter Fort Crevecceur. 

At a ſmall diſtance from the Dutch fort is another 
called Chriſtianburg, which belongs to the Danes, and 
is the only one they have on this coaſt. | 

The country of Acra is pleaſant, but not fertile, ow- 
ing to its. being almoſt depopulated by the frequent 
wars with the Aquamboes. The European forts are 
chiefly ſupplied with proviſions brought from Cape 
The trade carried 
on here conſiſts chiefly of gold and flaves, which are 
more plentiful than in any other part of the Gold Coaſt. 
The goods the natives take in return for the ſlaves con- 


ſil of cowries, woollen cloth, Sileſia linen, red and yel- 


low bugles, knives, fire arms, powder, chintz, &c. 


SEE TON -HEL 


nr IVORY os TOOTH: COAST. 
THIS coaſt, called by the natives Quaqua, (that 


| word in their language ſignifying a tooth,) is 
bounded on the eaſt by the Gold Coaſt, on the weſt by 
the Grain Coaſt, on the north by Negroland, and on 
Behind Cape Palmas, 


ſituated in 4 deg. 27 min. north lat. and 5 deg. 55 min. 
_ eaſt long. is a bay where ſhips ride ſafely at anchor, 
being ſheltered from the ſoutherly winds, 
| 2 
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The town of St. Andrew, ſituate 
name, is a place of conſiderable — 9 10 f of that 
tile, and 2 grain of different kinds Ih is fer. 
variety of fruits. 2 © well ag 

The places, moſt worthy of deſcri 
Coaſt are the following. 

Cape. la Hou, or Laho, which prod 
teeth of the largeſt ſize, and in the ee als, 
The town is extenſive, the ſoil fertile, and the Revs 
are tolcrably civil. Between two villages, 3 
la-How and Corbi-la-How, is a track of the ſea OE 
by ſome the Bottomleſs Pit, many efforts n ed 
made in vain by the natives to fathom it. At fen 5 
however, the bottom was found by the Europeans 1 
the depth appeared to be no more than ſixteen farkon 
Near Cape Apollonia, at the eaſtern extremity of Fig 
coaſt, are three villages, inhabited by ſome Negro ag 
tives, who carry on an occaſional traffic with the Euro- 
peans. 


Ption on the Ivory 


Phants 
dance. 


Soil and Produtions of the Country, Perſons. Language 
Religion. Manufattures. Trade of the Natives, © 


"F* E country of that part of Guinea called the Ivory 
Coaſt, 1s pleaſant to the view, and fertile in ſoil 
producing grain and vegetables in abundance, The 
natives are not ſenſible of the value of ſugar-canes, and 
therefore only apply them to the purpoſe of feeding cle 
phants, which are here very numerous, Indigo and 
cotton are ſaid to grow without cultivation; and to- 
bacco, under proper cultivation, would prove a profi- 
table and uſeful article. 

Oxen, goats, hogs, ſheep, &c. abound here, A 
good ox is ſeldom ſold for more than a few dozen of 
Knives, and the inferior ones in proportion, 

They have alſo great plenty of poultry, and variety 
of fiſh. Among the latter are frequently found three 
remarkable creatures, namely, the ſea-ox, the zingana 
or hammer fiſh, and the ſea-devil. 

The fſea-ox, or horned fiſh, is very long and thick, 
The ſkin is hard, rough, and without ſcales, and of 
variegated colours. The head reſembles that of a hog, 
and it has a trunk like that of an elephant, which in 
the ſame manner receives its food. It has many pecu- 
liarities in its form, but the moſt ſingular is the extreme 
part of the tail, which is compoſed of a ſtrong, thick 
fin, which ſerves as a defence, It has alſo other fins, 
which ſubſerve the ſame purpoſe. 

The zingana, or hammer fiſh, is a voracious creature, 
and likewite armed with fins, which greatly facilitate 
the ſeizure of its prey. ; 

The 'ſea-devil (fo called from the uglineſs of it: 
form) ſurpaſſes all other creatures found in the eas. 
It has four eyes, and is about 25 feet in length, and 


18 in breadth: on each ſide of it 1s an angular ſubſtanca 
as hard as a horn, and very ſharp: the tail is long and 


taper, and terminates with a dangerous point; the back 
1s covered with ſmall lumps about two inches high, and 
ſharp at the ends: the head is large, but there 1s no 
appearance of any neck, and the mourn 15 furniſhed 
with 2 great number of ſharp-pointed tecth: two ol 
the eyes are near the throat, and are round and large, 
but the other two are placed above them, and much 
ſmaller: on each ſide the throat are three horns of an 
equal length, the middlemoſt of which is three feet 
long, and an inch and a half in diameter, but they 5 C 
flexible, and therefore can do but little harm: the fleſh 
of this creature is hard and ill-taſted, but the ness 
catch them for the ſake of the liver, from which they 
extract large quantities of oil. Coaſt 
The Quaqua blacks, or natives of the Ivory 3 * 
are tall, luſty, and well featured, and very hon £ 
their dealings, particularly with the Europeans that M x 
this coaſt, When they go to trade with wy ſhip, pi 
take ſome water in their hands, and Jet a fe. . 
it fall into their eyes: this is a kind of oath, by wh . 
they intimate, that they would rather looſe their e) 


Gght than cheat thoſe they trade with. I hey 11 


«a 
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f { to drunkenneſs than fraud; and though their 
mu produces a pr odigious number of palm- trees, 
co 


ink alm-wine, but only a cer- 
ee LA tombo-wine, which is 


1 and rendered ſtill more ſo by being 
mu : 


: ith water. . we | 
"ny 5 is much the ſame as the inhabitants of 


5 ral. They file their teeth very ſharp, 
the _—_— general, _ ularly placed, and very 
of on T hey are fond of having long nails, and 
4 articular pride in the length of their hair, which 
_ Flat and twift in different forms, and greaſe it 
w a- mixed with red earth. With this com- 
r He they every day anoint their bodies, and con- 
FE 11 chew betel, the juice of which they rub about 
_— d chins. They ornament their legs 


ir mouths an ; 
uch agent number of iron rings, and in theſe conſiſt 


cheir chief dignity, for the greater a man's quality is, 


ings he wears. BY - 
an en e. is altogether unintelligible, and they 


ſpeak . 
ord quaqua, at the ſame time each laying 

—— 1 the 1 ＋ ſhoulder, and taking hold of 

= fore-finger, pull it till it ſnaps, when they again, 

in a low Voice, repeat the word quaqua, which cloſes 
ion. | 

— they are all idolaters : and though there 

are ſeveral petty princes in different parts of the coaſt, 


yet the whole are ſubje& to a king, called Soccoo, | 


whom they not only reſpect but dread, | 

By the fundamental laws of this country every one 
is obliged to continue all his life in the condition in 
which he was born; ſo that, for inſtance, one whoſe 
father was a fiſherman can never become any thing 
elſe but a fiſherman ; and ſo of all other trades and pro- 

ons. 
* ſome parts of the coaſt, particularly at Laho, they 
manufacture a pretty ſort of cotton ſtuffs, ſtriped blue 
and white, about three quarters broad, and three or 
ſour ells long. Theſe are much valued, and ſell for a 
good price in moſt parts of Guinea. 

The natives are very fond of trade; but they are 
cautious in going on board European ſhips, leſt they 
ſhould be trepanned. 
ſigns and geſtures of the hands or fingers, and by ſet- 
ting a quantity of goods againſt the teeth they offer to 
diſpoſe of. 

Beſides the articles of ivory, gold, and ſlaves, the 
Negroes here carry on a great trade in ſalt, which they 
ſell to their neighbours, who carry it further into the 
inland countries, and diſpoſe of it to great advantage, 
it being in thoſe parts exceeding ſcarce. 

The inland parts of this coaſt produce the largeſt and 
beſt elephants teeth to be found in the univerſe. The 
country is ſo full of elephants, that the inhabitants of the 
hilly parts are obliged to dig their houſes in the backs 
of the mountains, and to make their doors and windows 
narrow and low, and are forced to uſe all kinds of ar- 
tifices to drive them from their plantations, or lay ſnares 
for them, and kill them. The reaſon of ivory being 
ſo plentiful here is, becauſe the elephants caſt their 
teeth every three years; ſo that they find more looſe 
terch in the foreſts than they get from thoſe they kill. 


SECTION V. 


Tur GRAIN COAST. 
HE Grain Coaſt, which extends from Cape Ta- 
| grin n of 400 miles ſouth-eaſt of Ca 
Tualmas, produces great quantities of pepper; but the 
chief articles of * ee and 0 
Though che climate of the Grain Coaſt is very un- 
healthy, owing to the periodical rains and winds, the 
foil is tolerably good, and, beſides pepper, produces 
plenty of vegetables and roots, as alſo various kinds of 
rutts, particularly oranges, lemons, cocoa-nuts, ba- 
nanas, and LON, Their cgttle conſiſts of cows, ſheep, 
. 


haſtily and by ſtarts. When they meet each other 


In negotiation all is done by 


r * -- 


hogs; and goats; and they have a few hotſes, but they 
are very ſmall, and of little ufe. There are allo ſeveral 
kinds of wild beaſts, as elephants, buffalos, tigers, apes 
of various ſorts, and a great plenty of hares and deer. 
Their poultry conſiſts of geeſe, turkies, and ducks; 
with plenty of cocks and hens, the latter of which are 
eſteemed as good in quality as thoſe of Europe, _ 

The natives of this coaſt, in perſon, are, in general, 
tall and well featured, and are ſaid to be more liberal 
and honeſt ih diſpoſition than thoſe, of the adjacent 
coaſts, Their dreſs, in point of diſtinction and form, 
is much the ſame ; and they are equally fond of tłinkets; 
and all ſorts of ornaments. They are moſtly abſte- 
mious in their diet, intemperance, in drinking eſpecial- 
ly, being ſeverely puniſned by royal mandate. 

Their ſovereign is deſpotic, and he is never ſeen 
abroad, unleſs on particular occaſions, and then he ap- 
pears with the greateſt pomp and magnificehce; | 

The natives are Pagans ; but ſome of them ſeem to 
entertain notions of a future ſtate; | 

Their chief employment is huſbandry ; but there 
are ſome tolerable artificers among them; They pur- 
chaſe fire-arms, gunpowder, and bullets, of the Euro- 
peans; but darts, arrows, lances, and broad-ſwords, 
they make themſelves. The carpenters make the ca- 


| noes of various ſizes with great neatneſs; and they alſo 


build their houſes or huts; which are made of wood and 


| clay, and thatched with reeds, or branches of the pal- 


metto- tree. | f 
Here are ſome of a mixed breed, called Mulattoes, 

who are an abandoned ſet of people, and have proceed- 

ed from the intermixture of Negroes and Europeans. 
As the Europeans haye no ſettlement on this part of 


| Guinea, the trade here is carried on by ſignals from the 


ſhips, on the appearance of which the natives imme- 
diately go in their ſhips, carrying with them their pep- 
per, ivory, &c. 

Large ſhips go up tlie river Sherbro for about ſeven 
leagues from its mouth; but farther up it grows ſhal- 
low, and is only navigable for canoes. The country 
round it is very mountainous, and the river has many 
turnings and windings, but the ſtream is not rapid, ex- 
cept at two or three cataracts or water-falls, one of 
which is exceeding large, and makes a prodigious noiſe, 
the water falling from the rocks upwards of twenty feer 
perpendicular, The Negroes that fail up. this river, 
before they reach the cataract, are obliged to go aſhore, 
and land their goods, which, with their canoes, they 
drag along the mountains till they have paſſed the cata- 
ract. The other two water-falls are trifling ; notwith- 
ſtanding which, they frequently have their canoes over- 
ſet, eſpecially when they are heavy laden: but as the 
camwood with which they are generally loaded, is very 
heavy, it ſinks, and in the dry ſeaſon they go and take 
it up, there being, at that time, hardly any water in the 
river. Their times of going up the river are in the lat- 
ter end of the rainy ſeaſons, which generally continue 
five months out of the twelve, when they cut the cam- 
wood, and ſearch for elephants teeth. 

Near the mouth of theriver is a ſmall iſland, called 
by the Engliſh Sherbro, and by the Dutch Maſſacoy. 
It is ſurrounded by rocks, and before it lies a large ſand- 
bank, fo lofty as to be diſcovered at a conſiderable diſ- 
tance from ſea. 

At York Iſland the Engliſh had once a factory, and 
a good fort, but they abandoned it about the year 1727. 

In different parts of the coalt are many pretty. vil- 
lages, among which is that where the king reſides, 
called by the Dutch Konings-Dorps, fituated about 12 
miles up the river. 

There is a large mountainous rock about eight miles 
below the river Seſtos, on which grows a remarkable 
lofty tree. This place is called Seſtre, or Seſtos; and 
about four miles from it, farther to the eaſt, a point 
Juts out into the ſea, near which, on the land, appears 
a great rock, white at the top, which at ſea looks like 
a ſhip under ſail; it is ſurrounded by large ſand-banks, 
and is called by the Portugueſe Cabo Baixos. | 
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The inhabitants of this country are, in general, very 
courteous to ſtrangers; but they are idolaters, and 
practiſe ſome of the moſt ſuperſtitious maxims. Both 
fexes go almoſt naked, having only a ſmall piece of 
cloth faſtened round the waiſt. They live chiefly on 
fiſh, pulſe, and fruits, and their uſual drink is water. 
Many of them are employed in filhing, and the king 
has a certain duty out of what they catch. They alſo 
breed great numbers of cattle and poultry, which they 
turn to great advantage, by ſelling them to ſhips that 
frequent the coaſt. Wn ; 

Their method of ſalutation is by taking the fore-finger 
and thumb into their hands, putting them into a certain 
poſture, and pulling them till they ſnap, when they 
ſay aquio, which ſignifies your ſervant. 


They have but few ceremonies in their marriages. | 


The wife who is firſt delivered of a boy is diſtinguiſhed 
as the favourite or chief: but this diſtinction is ſome- 
times attended with fatal conſequences; for if the huſ- 
band dies firſt, ſhe is obliged to follow him, and be 
buried alive in the ſame grave. | 
A French traveller, who was once an eye-witneſs of 
this melancholy ceremony, has given the following par- 
ticular deſcription of it. The captain (ſays he) or 
chief of the village, dying of a hard drinking-bout of 
brandy, the cries of his wives immediately ſpread the 
news through the town. All the women ran there, and 
howled like furies. The favourite wife diſtinguiſhed 
herſelf by her grief, and not without cauſe. However, 
as ſeveral women in the ſame caſe have prudently thought 
fit to make their eſcape, the reſt of the women, under 
pretence of comforting her, took care to watch her ſo 
cloſely, that there was no means of eſcaping. The re- 
lations of the deceaſed all came to pay their compliments, 
and take their farewel. After the marabut had examin- 
ed the body, and declared he died a natural death, he, 
with his brethren, took the corpſe, waſhed, dried, and 
rubbed it with fat from head to foot. After this they 
ſtretched it on a ryat in the middle of the houſe. His 
wives were placed round it, and his favourite at the 
head, as the poſt of honour. Several other women made 
a circle round them. All theſe endeavoured. to out- 
roar each other, tearing their hair, and ſcratching 
themſelves methodically, like people who , knew per- 
ſectly the part they acted. Sometimes they left off, 
and kept ſilent; at others they repeated the praiſe and 
great actions of the deceaſed, and then began their la- 
mentations afreſh, This mock mulic laſted near two 
hours, when four luſty Negroes entered the houſe, took 
the dead body and tied it on a hand barrow made of 
branches of trees, then lifting it on their ſhoulders, they 
carried it through the town, running as faſt as they 
could, and reeling from time to time as if they had 
been drunk, with a thouſand ridiculous geſtures, very 
ſuitable to the exclamations of the wives of the de- 
ceaſed, and the other women who attended the proceſ- 
ſion. In ſhort, the noiſe was fo great as nearly to equal 
thunder. The parade being over, the body was * 
from the hand- barrow, and depoſited in its place; after 
which the ſongs, the cries, and extravagancies of the 
women began again. During this the marabut made a 
grave, deep and large enough to hold two bodies: he 
alſo ſtripped and ſkinned a goat: the pluck ſerved to 
make a ragout, of which he and the aſſiſtants eat: he 
alſo cauſed the favourite wife to eat ſome, who had no 
great inclination to taſte it, knowing it was to be her 
laſt, She ate ſome, however ; and, during this repaſt, 
the body of the goat was divided into ſmall pieces, 
broiled, and eaten. The lamentations began again ; 
and when the marabut thought it was time to end the 
ceremony, he took the favourite wife by the arms, and 
delivered her to two luſty Negroes. Theſe ſeizing her 
roughly, tied her hands and feet behind her, and laying 
her on her back, placed a piece of wood on her breaſt ; 
then holding each other with their hands on their ſhoul- 
ders, they ſtamped with their feet on the piece of wood 
till they had broken the woman's breaſt, Having thus, 
at laſt, half diſpatched her, they threw her into the 
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rave, with the remainder of the goat 

Pand's body over her, and aling up eng her huf.. 

earth and ſtones. Immediately the Hs He With 

quick ſilence ſucceeded the noiſe, and eyer Noor ng, a 

home as quietly as if nothing had happened x; wed 
Cape Monte, ſituated about 25 leagues f 

mouth of the river Sherbro, is called by hm the 

Waſh Kingo, and, when firſt diſcovered at ſea mike 

like a lofty iſland. appears 
The chief cattle here are ſheep, and t 

fowls that are exceeding large Dd rr : Th r 

likewiſe a great plenty of various ſorts of 4 © 


catching of which is the chief employment of ma- he 
the inhabitants. There are alſo Pe bers ws Fe 


beaſts, as elephants, tigers, buffalos, harts, &c 
The men wear a white garment reſembling a ſur f 
but the women have only a narrow piece of the fir 
tened round the waiſt. Both ſexes take great pains with 
their hair, or wool, which they twiſt into ringlets 1 
ornament the top of it with gold or precious ſtones 
They alſo wear necklaces of ſeveral rows; and on thei, 
arms and wriſts they have bracelets, as alſo aboye the 
ancles, where ſome hang bells of ſilver, the noiſe of 
which they are fond of when they divert themſelyes b 
dancing. F 

T heir houſes in general are mean buildings, but they 
are kept exceeding clean, Thoſe belonging to the 
king and principal men are built long. Some of them 
are two ſtories high, with a vaulted roof of reeds or 
palm- leaves, fo thick laid as to render rain, or the heat 
of the ſun, abſolutely impenetrable. At the entrance 
is the hall of audience, which is alſo their place of ent- 
ing: here is a kind of ſopha, made of earth or clay, 
about ſix feet in breadth, and raiſed above twelve inches 
from the ground: it is covered with fine mats made of 
graſs or palm- leaves, and dyed of various colours. In 
this place the principal people ſpend the chief part of 


| the day with their wives, and amuſe themſelves with 


ſmoking, talking, and drinking palm-wine. Adjoining 
to the audience-room is the bed-chamber, where they 
have an eſtrade or ſopha, conſiſting of a number of mats 
laid one on the other, and furrounded with pagnes 


| ſewed together, or printed linen Itke curtains, Their 


kitchens are very neat, and ſituated at ſome diſtance 


| from the dwelling-houſe. 


The inhabitants in general of this place are more 
cleanly in eating their victuals than their neighbours. 


| They uſe bowls made of hard wood, and baſons of 
| pewter or copper tirined, which they keep exceeding 


neat. When they roaſt their meat, they faſten it on a 
wooden ſpit ; but as they have not the means of mak- 
ing it turn round, they firſt roaſt one ſide and then the 
other. A man may marry as many wives as he can 
keep; for which reaſon ſome of them have a great num- 
ber; for the expence is very trifling, as they make 
them work ſo hard that each nearly earns her own main- 
tenance. They ſeldom quarrel ; but, in general, live 
very happy; and ſo little jealous are the men, that if 
their wives beſtow favours on others, it does not give 
them the leaſt concern, Their religion conſiſts chicfly 
in reverencing and obeying their king : and they have 
ſuch little notions of ambition, that each live happy in 
their own way, neither exulting at the downfal of the 
poor, 'or envying the proſperity of the rich. 


He that from duſt of worldly tumult flies, 

May boldly open his undazzled eyes ; 
To read wiſe nature's book, and, with delight, 
Survey the plants by day, the ſtars by night. 
We need not travel, ſeeking ways of bliſs; 

He that deſires contentment cannot miſs: 

No garden walls this precious flow'r embrace, 
It common grows in ev'ry deſart place. 


The Europeans that trade here buy many of hey 
mats, which are of a bright yellow, and very pres 
alſo great quantities of ivory. They RR | 

0 


the ſkins of lions, panthers, tigers, and 


beaſts; 
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Wers ber of ſlaves, which 
reat number of ſlaves, which are 
ragt by the Mundingo merchants, from the 
roug 
inland parts f camwood, which the natives 
A 165445 . in blocks of four or five 
cut, 1 ch. The Europeans, who buy a great deal 
bs 5 prefer it to Braſil- wood, thinking it much more 

-1 and beautiful. 
nee banks of a river called Rio Novo, ng v5 
Monte, are ſeveral villages, and the foil is very ferti G 

-oducing great quantities of rice and other grain, wit 
een kinds fruits, as oranges, lemons, citrons, 
anates, &. 

1 ten leagues from Cape Monte, towards the 
ſouth-caſt, is a prodigious hill called Cape Menſurado, 
though not quite ſo high as Cape Monte. It is round 
and very large, and almoſt ſurrounded with water. 
That part next the ſea is very ſteep and high, but that to 
the land is more gentle and acceſſible. 

To the weſt of Cape Menſurado are three villages, 
containing about twenty houſes each. Theſe houles 
are low, and divided into three apartments : they are 
built with ſticks and clay, and are covered with ſtraw. 
In one of them are generally lodged at leaſt forty peo- 
ple, conſiſting of men, women, and children, of dif- 
ferent families, all confuſedly intermixed together. 
The people here are very civil and good-natured, and 
the women remarkably handſome. The men are natu- 
rally very indolent, and leave the principal part of buſi- 
neſs to be executed by their wives. They live 'very 
peaceably with their neighbours, and are not apprehen- 
five of any enemy except the Engliſh, their fears of 
whom aroſe from two large veſſels that once ſtopped 
there, the crews belonging to which ravaged the coun- 
try, deſtroyed all their canoes, plundered their houſes, 
and carried off ſome of the people for ſlaves; ſince 
which time they have ever been fearful of, and have re- 
tained an enmity to, moſt Europeans, but particularly 
the Engliſh. 

Their chief articles of trade are palm- wine and rice, 
of which they have great quantities, and exceeding 
good in quality; in exchange for which they purchaſe 
cowries and ſmall bars of iron. 

The king's town is ſituated about eight miles up the 
river, and about a quarter of a mile from the ſide of it. 
It is ſurrounded with woods, and the entrance to it 
_ the river is through a beautiful walk, ſhaded with 
ofty trees, 

Beſides their houſes, they have buildings for holding 
their proviſions, as rice, millet, palm- oil, brandy, and 
other neceſſaries. Theſe buildings are made round, 
with a cornice, and are ſecured by padlocks, of which 
the huſband keeps the keys, and diſtributes daily or 
weekly, ſuch proviſion as he thinks neceſſary for his 
family. This does not give the leaſt offence to his 
wives, who live amicably together, and ſpend their 
time in working abroad, or taking care of the children 
and other necefſary buſineſs at home. The buildings 
belonging to each family are encloſed with a wall of 
earth, ſeven or eight feet high, and covered with reeds 
A * to ſecure them from the inclemency of 

e weather. 

To the weſt of Cape Menſurado is a river called St. 
Paul, the entrance of which is about ſix feet deep, and 
* in calm weather, for veſſels of a tolerable 
* he ſouth-eaſt of the river St. Paul is a place 
88 e 11 5 Cro, or Seſtre Crue, where there is a 

gc and beautiful village, inhabited by people remarka- 

e tor being honeſt in all their dealings, and preſerving 


. ou regular and prudent conduct than their neigh- 


D About three miles beyond Seſtre Cro is a ſmall vil- 
nage called Wappo, in which there is a piece of freſh 
This 
a by ſeveral high trees that appear 
the tops of which, at a 

Before this place is a 


__ that is exceeding good and wholeſome, 
Place is known at ſe 


upon a hill behind the ſhore, 
tance, ſeem of a red colour, 


of Africa. The foreſts yield plenty of woods 
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large rock, which, though actually on the ſhore, ſeems, 
as it were, ſeparated from it. 

Between this village and Cape Seſtos are ſeveral 
others, the moſt conſiderable of which is Great Seſtre, 
where there is a large baſon of freſh water ſituated 
among a number of rocks. It does not, however, con- 
tain any thing elſe that is remarkable; and the reſt of 
the villages are two inconſiderable to admit of any 
notice. 


Countries adjoining to the Grain Coaſt. Deſcription of the 
Hippotamus, or Sea Horſe. 


HESE countries are divided into ſeveral territories 

or kingdoms ; the principal of which are Quilli- 

ga, Quoja, Hondo, Folgia, and the great empire of 
Manow. 

Quilliga lies near a river called by the Portuguſe 
Galinhas, and is a large territory ſubject to the king of 

uoja. 

Quoia is alſo a large kingdom, and inhabited by two 
diſtinct people, namely the Vey-Berkoma and Quoja- 
Berkoma, the former of which are the deſcendants of 
the ancient inhabitants of Cape Monte, who were once 
a populous and warlike people, but being conquered 
by the Quojas, and reduced to ſubjection, are now very 
inſignificant, and few in number. In this kingdom 
are many handſome towns and villages, the chief of 
which are ſituated on the river Maguiba, which plenti- 
fully waters the whole country. 

The moſt remarkable production of this country is 
the water elephant, of which great numbers are found 
in this river, and on its banks. When the natives catch 
them they preſent them to the king, who claims them 
as his particular property, but uſually compliments the 
perſons who bring them with a handſome preſent. 
This creature is properly called the hippotamus, or ſea- 
horſe. It is an animal that feeds upon graſs, but fre- 
EY hides himſelf under water, where he continues 

or ſome time, When he raiſes his head from the wa- 
ter, he looks about to ſee if any danger is near, and can 
ſmell a man at a conſiderable diſtance: If any thing 
frightens him, he will immediately hide himſelf in the 
water, where he will continue for a conſiderable time 
before he again raiſes his head. As ſoon, however, as 
he appears, the hunter, who has patiently waited for 
the opportunity, levels his gun at his head, and, if the 
animal happens not to ſee him, it ſeldom miſſes doing 
the wiſhed for execution. If he is killed, the colour of 
the water will diſcover where he lies, when they go 
with a boat, hooks, and cords, and drag him aſhore. 
They then ſkin him, take out his bowels, and convey 
him away on a carriage; for his weight is very conſide- 
rable, being, when full grown, from 2500 to 30001b, 

This animal, in colour and ſhape, greatly reſembles 
a rhinoceros, except the legs being ſomewhat ſhorter. 
The head is much like that of a common horſe, but the 
mouth and noſtrils are much larger. His ears and eyes 
are ſmall, and his hoof is cloven like that of an ox; 
but his paſtern being too weak to ſupport the weight of 
the body, nature has taken care to ſupply this defect 
by placing too little hoofs about it, on which he reſts 
in walking, and they leave on the ground the impreſſion 
of four points. The body is very ſmooth, but the tail 
has hair on it, and 1s ſhort like that of an elephant. The 
udder of the females hang between the hind legs like a 
cow, but it is very ſmall in proportion to the bulk of 
the beaſt. The hide is about an inch thick, and ſo hard 
that it can ſcarcely be penetrated with a muſket-ball, 
which is the reaſon that thoſe who endeavour to catch 
them generally aim at the head. The moſt remarkable 
things about this animal are its tuſks, which are four 
in number ; they proceed from the lower jaw, and riſe 
out of the mouth to a conſiderable length. They are 
as thick as the horn of an ox, and weigh about 10 1b. 
each, They are very white, and always retain their 
colour ; for which reaſon they are much uſed by ma- 
thematical inſtrument-makers for ſcales, ſectors, &c. 


Beſides 
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Beſides theſe, he has in all forty- four teeth, viz: eight 
inciſors, four in each jaw; four dog teeth, two on each 
fide, which are all cylindrical ; and thirty-two gritiders, 
of which there are ſixteen above, and the ſame number 
below. The fleſh of this animal is exceeding good, 
and in ſome parts is ſold at 6d. per pound. The fat is 
of equal value with the lean, being exceeding whole- 
ſome, and generally uſed inſtead of butter. 

The ſea horſe delights in rivers where the water is 
good, and chooſes thoſe parts whoſe banks ate well 
furniſhed with graſs. They feed chiefly on fiſh, in 

erſuit of which they go ſeveral of them in a body. 

heir method is to plant themſelves at the mouths of 
large rivers, by which they intercept all the fiſh that 
come down it. The negroes, who have huts near the 
rivers, are obliged to guard their fields day and night, 
otherwiſe theſe creatures would do conſiderable damage 
to their rice and corn, not only by eating it, but tramp- 
ling it down with their feet. 

There is another animal ſometimes found in this ri- 
ver that greatly reſembles the above. It is much of 
the ſame Fe, of a brown colour, with white ſtreaks, a 
long neck, ſhort body, ſmall legs, and has horns like 
a bullock. They are only caught in the water; for 
though they are ſometimes ſeen on the ſhore, yet they 
are ſo nimble that it is impoſſible for any beaſt to over- 
take thein. 

The territory of Hondo is divided into four princi- 
palities, tlie chiefs of which are appointed by the king 
of Quoja, to whom they pay annual tribute in preſents 
of brals kettles, red cloth and ſalt. 

The kingdom of Folgia, and empire of Manow are 
both very extenſive, but the latter is the moſt conſider- 
able; and the Folgias are in the ſame manner ſubject 
to the emperor of Manow, as the Quoyjas are to the 
Folgias. 

Amang the birds found here is one called kloſi- 
ſow-kegboſſi, which is reckoned an ominous bird by 
the blacks. When they are on a journey, and happen 
to ſee one of theſe birds, or hear it ſing, they imme- 
diately return home, and if any one dies ſoon after, 
they ſay kegboſſi killed him. This bird is about the 
ſize of a ſparrow-hawk, and black feathered ; and its 
uſual food is piſmires. 

The inhabitants of theſe nations, particularly the 
Quogas, are in general good-tempered and very oblig- 
ing to ſtrangers ; they are exceeding fond of ſpirituous 
liquors, particularly brandy ; but they are ſo penu- 


rious that they will not purchaſe it, and therefore ſel- 


dom have it unleſs given to them. 

The fortified villages are called San Siah, and have 
a ſort of baſtions, tkrough which they paſs in and out 
of the villages by a gate ſo low and narrow as to ad- 
mit only one perſon at a time. Theſe villages are en- 
cloſed with pales faſtened to the ſurrounding trees, ſo 
that nothing can be ſeen through the incloſure. At 
each of the gates is a hut, where a centinel is con- 
ſtantly kept on guard; and when any danger is appre- 


hended from an enemy, the people promiſcuouſly re- 


tire to theſe villages, as a ſecurity both to their perſons 
and property. 

The Quoja blacks, between their harveſts, employ 
themſelves in fiſhing and hunting ; but they mult not 
follow the latter without permiſſion from the king, who 
receives a motety out of every thing they kill. 

Both men and women are here ſubject to many diſ- 
eaſes; but the moſt fatal is the bloody flux, which 
often carries off prodigious numbers in a very ſhort 
time; and they attribute this affliction to the Sovah 
Monow, or ſorcerers. The beaſts are alſo ſubject to 
ſeveral ſorts of diſorders not known in Europe. The 
chief of theſe is called the Ibatheba, which kills a 


great number of elephants, buffalos, wild boars and 


ogs. | I 
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Polygamy is here allowed, as in m 

AE: and the firſt wife has Rea, 8 negro 
nence. The huſband maintains the boys 
are taken care of by the wives. f 
Their ceremony of marriage conſiſts 
ſents made by the parents of the parties 
but the ceremony of naming their childr 
ticular. | 

When a boy is to be named the father w 

the village armed with bows and arrows : 1 
tinually ſinging, and as he paſſes along t 8 


tinuali ing, he inhabita 
join him with inſtruments of muſic. As ſoon a+ a 


people are properly aſſembled they form a ring, wh 
the perſon appointed to perform the ceremony takin, 
the child from the mother lays it on a ſhield, and 0 
a bow into one hand and a quiver in the other. He 
then makes a long harangue to the people, after which 
he addreſſes himſelf to the infant, wiſhing he ma be 
like his father, induſtrious, hoſpitable, and a A fee 
ſbandman, He then names the child, and returns : 
to the mother, after which the company retire. The 
men go to hunt for game, and to gather palm-wine 
which they bring to the houſe of the perſon belongin 
to the child, when the mother dreſſes the game Sink 
rice, and the evening is concluded with feſſivity and 
diverfion. 

When a girl is named, it is brought by the mother 
or nurſe through the village, in the ſame manner as the 
boy is by the father, and when the people are aſſembled 
it is laid on a mat on the ground, with a ſmall ſhaft in 
one hand. The perſon who is to name it then makes 
a long harangue, exhorting it to be a good houſe-wife 
and a good cook; to be cleanly, chaſte, and a dutiſul 
wife: that her huſband may love her above all his other 
wives, and ſhe attend him at hunting. Such wiſhes 
being concluded, he names the child, and then delivers 
it to the mother; after which the whole company diſ- 
perſe, except a few ſelect friends, for whom an elegant 
entertainment is provided. 

The king of Quoja is an abſolute monarch, but his 
government 1s mild, and his councils are formed of 
the wiſeſt and moſt experienced perſons in the nation: 
however, he is jealous of his authority and preroga- 
tives, and keeps a great number of concubines, moſt 
of whom are brought from the neighbouring countries, 

When the king appears in public he fits or ſtands on 
a ſhield, to denote that he is the defender of the coun- 
try, and the proteCtor of his people. 

In criminal caſes, offenders ſentenced to death are 
executed in ſome wood at a conſiderable diſtance from 
the village in which they reſided. Here the criminal 
kneeling, with his head bent, the executioner thruſts 
a lance through his body, after which he cuts off his 
head with an axe or knife, and quarters him, deliver- 
ing the limbs to his reſpective wives. 

If a man is charged with theft, or perjury, and the 
evidence is not ſufficiently clear, he takes the trial by 
belli, a compoſition made by the belli-mo, or prieſt, 
with the bark of a tree and herbs, which is laid on the 
perſon's hand: if it does not hurt him, he 15 ſuppoler 
innocent; if otherwiſe, he is deemed guilty ; in which 
caſe he is ſentenced to death, and executed in the man- 
ner before- mentioned. f 

Many ſtrange maxims prevail among the negroes © 
theſe nations; and to their a rnb aro notions 2 
be added, the great faith they have in _—_— f 
ſorcerers, as alſo a ſort of men whom they call * 
nuſin: theſe they believe can ſuck the blood fr om = 
body of either man or beaſt ; at leaſt they imagine = 
they can corrupt it in ſuch a manner as co 22 
lingering and painful diſeaſes. There are alſo 0 0 
enchanters called Pilli, whom they believe can prey 


Pre-emj. 


to each other; 
en is very par- 


the growth of their rice. 
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| track, ſituate between the equinottial 

_ =P deg. ſouth latitude, is bounded on 
the north by the kingdom of Benin; on the eaſt by 
the inland parts of Africa; on the ſouth by the King- 
dom of Mataman ; and on the weſt by the Atlantic 
Ocean, As it contains four kingdoms, viz. Benguela, 
Angola, Congo Proper, and Loango, and each of theſe 
has its reſpective particulars, we ſhall treat of them 


diſtinctly. 

F 

B ENG U 

Brief deſcrip- 


Extent. Rivers. Climate. 


uation. 
pi tion of Benguela, the capital. 


HIS kingdom is bounded on the north by Angola, 
on the ſouth by Mataman, on the. eaſt by the 
Country of the Jaggas, and on the weſt by the Ocean. 
Irs extent is about 4.30 miles from eaſt to weſt, and 
180 from north to ſouth. The climate is ſo unwhole- 
fome, that the very proviſions are affected by the nox- 
jous quality of the air, and the Europeans who reſide 
here are ſtriking ſpectacles of mortality. 

The chief rivers of Benguela are, the Longo, the 
Nica; the Saint Franciſco which runs through the mid- 
dle of it, and the great river Cuneni, which runs from 
eaſt to weſt. 

Benguela, the capital of the kingdom, lies in 10 deg. 
35 min. ſouth lat. and gives its name to a province 
that extends about thirty miles along the coaſt. In this 
city the Portugueſe have built a fort encompaſſed with 
alliſadoes and a ditch : the whole is ſurrounded with 
23 and ſhaded with orange, lemon, banana, and 
Other trees. 
The Bay of Benguela, which lies to the ſouth of the 
town, is about two leagues broad at the entrance, and 
deep enough for ſhips of burthen to anchor in. 
Near the capital are ſeveral villages, the principal of 
which, called Manikaſomba, is extenſive and well in- 
habited. 
At a village called Manikicongo, about 20 miles 
from the mouth of the Bay, the Portugueſe have a ſtore- 
houſe for divers articles, which they ſell to the natives: 
the chief of theſe are linens, cottons, fire- arms and 
. gunpowder, 
To the northward of a river called Caton-belle is 
another bay, which, from its convenience for ancho- 
rage, the Dutch call the Good Bay. The land here is 
low and fertile, and the natives breed great numbers 
of black cattle and hogs. 


tygers, elephants, rhinoceroſes and wild mules. 

The greateſt curioſity here is a remarkable animal 
peculiar to the country, called by the natives Abada. 
It is of the ſize of an half grown calf, very ſhy and 
ſwift of foot. It has two horns, one on the forehead, 
the other on the nape of the neck. When the animal 
is young the front horn is ſtrait, but as it advances in 
age the horn bends gradually up like the tuſk of an 
elephant, The natives hunt it for the ſake of the 
ront horn, which they eſteem as an excellent antidote 
againſt poiſon, They look on the virtue of it to be 
ar or leſs according to the age of the animal when 
= ; The Portugueſe, in order to know the good- 
rag it, make uſe of the following expedient. They 
„ Frog horn upright on the ground, and ſuſpend a 
a word over it point to point. If the horn be 
Food and hard the point of the ſword will not penetrate 


it, whereas, when the h 5 
immediately ſinks orn is ſoft and young the ſword 
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The inland parts abound in wild beaſts, as lions, 


. 
LOWER GUINEA, or CONGO. 


| 


into it, which ſhews that it is not- | 
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arrived at its full perfection, and of courſe leſſens ita 
value. They alſo make a poultice of the pulverized 
bones of this creature mixed with water, which they 
ſay is a ſovereign remedy againſt all aches and pains of 
the body, by drawing away the peccant humours nac 
only from the part affected, but the whole maſs of- 
blood. 


SECTION: ib 
. 


country in compliment to a prince of that name, 
who firſt uſurped it from the king of Congo. It was 
called originally by the natives Dongo. It is bound- 
ed on the north by Congo Proper, on the ſouth by 
5 on the eaſt by Matamba, and on the waſt 
by the Ocean. 

The country is in general mountainous, and wa- 
tered by ſeveral rivers, the chief of which are the 
Danda and Coanza. Theſe rivers are ſtored with moſt 
kinds of fiſh, but it is dangerous to catch them on ac- 
count of the crocodiles. The Portugueſe have a fort 
at a place called Cambamba, upon the river Canza. 
The provinces of which this kingdom is compoſed we 
ſhall deſcribe in the following order: 

Chiſſama is divided into three parts, each of which 
is under the direction of a governor deputed by the 
king. The country is mountainous and poorly culti- 
vated: it is famous, however, for producing a peculiar 
ſalt made by the natives from a briny kind of water 
which they dig for, and being formed into a maſs they 
make cKes of it, which they exchange with the Por- 
tugueſe for meal, oil and other commodities. The 
merchants derive conſiderable advantages from export- 
ing this ſalt to moſt parts of Ethiopia, as it is not only 
excellenr for food, but alſo in dne, being a very 
pleaſant diuretic. 

The province of Sumbi is, for the moſt part, flat. 


J Portugueſe gave the name of Angola to this 


The natives, though tall and ſtrong, are, in general, 


indolent, and, of courſe, neglect the cultivation of the 


land, which, wherever induſtry prevails, proves fruitful, 


and produces ſeveral ſorts of excellent grain. 

The province of Rimba is divided into many di- 
ſtricts under as many governors. The land is fertile, 
and the rivers abound with fiſh. The inhabitants are 
idolaters, but of a tractable and induſtrious diſpoſition. 

Scetta is one of the moſt rocky and' mountainous 
provinces in all the kingdom, particularly on one ſide 
of it, where a row of perpendicular rocks covers a 
ſpace of thirty miles in length without interruption. 
The ſurface of theſe rocks, however, is well inhabited 
and cultivated, enjoys a ſerene and wholeſome air, and 
is plentifully ſupplied with freſh water. The low lands 
are well watered, and produce excellent 'paſture for 
cattle, great numbers of which are bred by the inhabi- 
tants ; but they often ſuſtain conſiderable lok from the 
number of wild beaſt that infeſt this part of the coun- 
try. The torrents that flow from the hills bring with 
them great quantities of iron ore, which the inhabi- 
tants gather carefully by laying ſtraw and other ſuch 
materials acroſs the ſtreams to receive it; and after- 
wards, by dint of fire, convert it into excellent iron. 
In this country are allo found great quantities of a kind 
of tranſparent ore, which the natives call Tare, and 
when wrought is, in appearance, much ſuperior to 
iron. f 

Bembea extends itſelf on one ſide along the ſea, and 
on the other divides the kingdom of Angola from other 
nations on the ſouth. The country is populous, and 
abounds with ſmall cattle, with the hides of which the 
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natives make their garments, and they anoint their heads | 


and bodies with the fat. Theſe people are much more 
ſavage than their neighbours, are almoſt all idolaters, 
and have a language peculiar to themſelves. They are | 
very artful, and ule a ſingular ſtratagem in war, which 
is to drive great numbers of cattle towards that ſide on 
which the enemy is expected, whilſt they ſecrete them- 
ſelves at a ſmall diſtance, either by laying flat on their 
bellies in the high graſs, or among the heath or copſes. 
The cattle ſeldom fail of exciting the enemy to advance 
in order to make a capture, when they ſuddenly riſe, 
and furiouſly fall on them with their armed clubs. This 
ſcheme is generally attended with ſucceſs, the enemy 
ſoon ſurrendering, when their conquerors ſell chem for 
laves to the Europeans. ; 

The province of Temba is divided into twelve lord- 
ſhips, whoſe chiefs, though under-the protection of the 
Portugueſe, live free and independent, being only 
obliged ro furniſh them with a certain number ot militia 
in caſes of emergency. The whole country abounds 
with wild cows and mules, . which the inhabitants hunt 
and kill for food. It allo produces ſeveral excellent 
roots, among which one in particular reſembles parſ- 
nips, but is much finer in taſte, and is ſaid not only to 
attenuate phlem, but to be almoſt an admirable purifier 
of the blood. | CIR | 

Oacco is beautifully varies ated with hills and plains, 
and ſo well watered with rivers and ſprings, that it is 
one of the moſt delightful provinces in the kingdom. 
[Theſe advantages, however, are of little uſe to the na- 
tives, as they are reſtrained by the lords from cultiva- 
ting any more of the land than what is abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary to produce proviſions. for their families. The 
chief, governor of this province has twenty others under 
him, whoſe principal buſineſs is to difcipline and exer- 

eiſe che militia ; for which reaſon this is one of the moſt 
formidable provinces in the whole kingdom. 

A diſtemper pecuhar to the climate of this part of the 
country prevails here; it generally begins with a violent 
head-ach and vertigo, and is followed by convulſions, 
which ſoon reduce the patient to a mere ſkeleton. The 
medicine for this diſeaſe is made from a plant ſome- 


— 


thing like our hy ſſop, which they pulverize, and drink 


the infuſion: they alſo extract an oil from it, with which 
they anoint the parts convulſed. | 
They are likewiſe ſubject to a kind of ſwelling, that 
begins at the mouth, and ſpreads itſelf all over the 
neck, which often ſwells to the bigneſs of the head, 
cauſcs: exceſſive pain, and is frequently attended with 
ſuffocation. It is generally cured by anointing the 
parts. with the ol} extracted from the above-mentioned 
plant. | 
There ſis a very ſingular inſect in this province, 
ſomewhat like our horſe-flies, whoſe ſting is fo dange- 
rous, that if a quantity of blood be not immediately 
drawn {rom.the-parts affected, the perſon is thrown into 
a violent fever, attended with exceſlive tortures, that 
commonly end in a total delirium, and, if not ſpeedily 
relieved, in convulſive death. The moſt remarkable 
circumſtance attending this is, that when a perſon is 
cured, he ſeldom fails of a relapſe, owing merely to the 
bare remembrance of what he felt during the time he 
was affected; and ſome of them undergo ſuch exceſſive 
torture, that they cloſe their miſeries by putting an end | 
to their exiſtence. | | 
When the poor idolaters happen to be ſtung by theſe 
inſects, they have recourſe to their prieſts, who ſcek out 
for an inſect of the ſame kind, which having found, 
they dig a hole in the earth and put it in, adding ſun— 
dry fumigations, exorciſms, and ſuperſtitions, known 
only to themſelves; after which they fill the hole with 
water, and re leniſh it as that ſinks, ſtirring it, and let- 
ting the earth ſettle again ſeveral times: at length, 
without ſtaying till it is quite clear, and diveſted of its 
diſagreeable.carthy-taſte, they give the patient plenty of 
it to drink: this occaſions a violent fit of vomiting, by 
which ſo great a part of the poiſon is thrown out, that 
the natural ſtrength of the patient enables him to get rid 


tile, producing not only abundance of cattle, but 
f » DU 


end in a ſottled lameneſs, and, ſometi 


unable to bear the exceſſive pain ariſing from th 
0 


burthens, and fetching water from ſprings 
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0 J * left behind. Many, however, 

y this ſtrange method, are ſome time aft 

pains and convulſions in their nerves, Which 
alfy.  Thbugh this Fethod wa 

pally. Tough this method is altogether f. 3 
yet, from its being ſometi ny "Perſtitioy 
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have recourſe to it. ſlung, 
The province of Cabezzo is very populous and f 

er. 


moſt kinds of proviſions. In on but alſo 
hill called the 25 Mountain, fem kt Ae high 
quantities of that metal, which the Ne e Scat 
taught the natives to purify, and work into var: fe have 
of inſtruments. In this province are man wt Kinds 
lofty trees, paricularly palm and cocoa W 
is alſo one ſort that greatly reſembles our 2 pl ri 
the bark of which being cut with a knife 8 
odoriterous juice, of the colour and coplifians * 
ney. It 1s very uſeful in medicine, but being W_ we 
nature, it mult be firſt qualified by ſome cooling d 5 

The Portugueſe have taken great pains to pro 1525 
the Roman Catholic religion in this province * 
without ſucceſs, for there are leſs idolaters in it 2 
any other in the kingdom. ö 

Lubolo is ſituated on the ſouthern banks of the river 
Coanza. Its climate is very wholeſome, and its ſoil 
remarkably fertile, producing great plenty of all ſorts 
of proviſions. It is chiefly noted for its excellent palm 
trees, which produce better wine, oil, and timber, than 
is to be met with in all the other parts of the kingdom. 
The greater part of the people of this province are 
Chriſtians, and tributary to the Porruguete, 

The province of Loanda is ſituated in 8 deg. 30 min, 
ſouth lat. and 13 deg. 6 min. eaft longitude. It is one 
of the moſt conſiderable places belonging to the Portu- 
gueſe ſettlements on this ſide Africa, and remarkable 
for having in it the capital of the whole kingdom of 
Angola. It is a large city, pleaſantly ſituated on the 
declivity of a hill near the ſea coaſt, and ſtrongly de- 
fended by a ſpacious fortreſs, in which 1s a church dedi- 
cated to St. Amaro, and a convent of Seſtertians, be- 
ſides ſeveral bulwarks that ſerve to guard the entrance 
of the port. It is very populous, and greatly reſorted 
to, not only on account of its being the reſidence of the 


Portugueſe governor, but alſo for its containing the 


chief courts of judicature for the whole kingdom, The 
churches and other public buildings are ſumptuous, as 
are all thoſe of the merchants and officers, both ſpiri- 
tual and temporal. The ſtreets are ſtrait, wide, and re- 
gular, and are always kept exceeding clean. The 
houſes belonging to the Portugueſe are built of ſtone, 
and moſt of them very elegantly furniſhed ; but thoſe of 
the natives are very mean, being built only of carth, and 
thatched with ſtraw. | 

In the center of the city is a large convent belonging 
to the jeſuits, who are here held in the higheſt eſteem. 
It 1s a ſtately edifice, and endowed with a conſiderable 
revenue. On one fide of it is an hoſpital, called the 
Mifericordia, which has twenty-four wards or rooms 
for patients, beſides convenient apartments for the di- 
rectors, phylician, ſurgeon, apothecary, and other at- 
tendants: On the other fide of the convent is 4 church 
belonging to the fraternity of St. John thc Baptiſt, At 
a ſmall diſtance from theſe three buildings is the catic- 
dral, which is a large, ſtately: ſtructure, dedicared to 
Our Lady of the Conception, under which is anotucr de- 
dicated to the Holy Sacrament. There are alſo many 
monaſteries and chapels belonging to the N 
carmelites, and friars, which, with other parochial 
churches, ſo ſurround the city, as to auſwer the end 01 
walls and fortifications. 

In the city are kept prodigious num 
who are employed in tilling the groun 


bers of ſlaves, 
d, carrying 0 
in an adja- 


; | . 
cent ifland called Loanda, the city not having the co 
; ver. The 


venience of being watered by any kind of ri OM 
country round it, however, is very fertile, WC ae, 
* 7 » 

we votes | - 
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vated, and beautifully variegated with villas, gardens, 


jety of fruit- trees. VLA 

Ie Land of Loanda is ſituated about. balf a mile 
from the city 15 8 very. * n in 9 _ 

ing fifteen miles long, and only one broad. 
being oe have many. boules on it, as alſo a great 
number of gardens, which they keep well ſtocked with 
moſt ſorts of fruit-trees and vegetables. They have al- 
ſo on this iſland ſeyeral handſome churches; beſides 
which there 15.4 ſpacious convent belonging to the 
jeſuits. E wx: 
* city is well ſupplied with, moſt kinds of provi- 
fions, particularly mutton and pork, the latter of which 
is greatly eſteemed by the Europeans. They have alſo 

lenty of fiſh, which are caught on the coaſts of the 
Igand of Loanda. The bread uſed by the Europeans 15 
made of millet and Indian wheat; but that uſed by the 
natives is made from the meal of the manioc root. The 
latter alſo prefer dogs fleſh to any other, for which rea- 
ſon numbers of thoſe, animals are fattened up, laugh- 
tered, and expoſed at the public ſhambles. 

Small 3 here are made either in N (the 
ſhells of a ſmall fiſh) or elſe beads, the latter of which 
are of various ſizes, colours, and faſhions, and are 
worn by ſome of the natives as ornaments to their arms, 
necks, and wriſts. Larger payments are made with 
pieces of cloth of their own manufacture, of a ſtared 

| jenen os ee ; and where the ſum is conſiderable 
it is uſually paid in ſlaves. 

Benga, or Bengo, is ſituated on a river of the ſame 
name, It 1s a fertile country, and produces great 
plenty of maize and millet, as alſo a prodigious |\num- 
ber of banana and bacova trees. The province 1s di- 
vided into many diſtricts, the chiefs of which are na- 
tives, though tributary to the Portugueſe. Here are 
eight churches, three of which are called Pariſhes, and 
one of them belongs to the jeſuits, who celebrate their 
teſtivals in it with the greateſt pomp and magnificence. 

The province of Danda is ſituated to the north of 
Bengo. This province is well watered, very fertile, 
and produces plenty of grain, with various kinds of 
fruits J but it is greatly infeſted with crocodiles and 
large ſerpents, which harbour in the river Bengo. The 
inhabitants are moſtly Chriſtians, for which reaſon here 
are ſeveral churches regularly ſerved by ſecular prieſts. 
The chief of theſe are ſituated at the mouth of the 
Danda; and at ſome diſtance from it is another, as alſo 
ſeyeral chapels and oratories, all of which belong to the 
Jeſuits, who take great pains in endeavouring to bring 
over the unconverted to a ſenſe of Chriſtianity. 

, - Moſeche is ſituated on the northern banks of the river 

Coanza. The ſoil is very fertile, and, beſides grain, 

1s remarkable. for producing the manioc root, which is 

4 2 2 —94 quantities of it are annually ſent 
e city of Loanda. | 108 

In this province are mines of ſeveral metals, particu- 
larly in the government of. Cambamba. What is very 
een each mine tinges the complexion of the in- 
e e wie at = that territory ; for though they 

al naturally black, yet thoſe near the ſilver mines 
differ in their * from thoſe that live near the 
mines ok gold and lead, which cannot be otherwiſe ac- 
232 2 _ from the effluvia that exhales from the 

etals. 
Ans, > liter wes two ns, We by 
and Lower. e former is ſitua- 
ted between the rivers Bengo and Calucata; and the 
latter between the Danda on the north, and the Bengo 
en the ſouth, - They are both very fertile; and the na- 
uves, who are chiefly Chriſtians, pay a tribute to the 
Portugueſe. | T 
The Higher Illamba has mines of excellent iron, and 
ib almoſt covered with ſmall hills. In the of it i 
5 In the center of it is 
wo, oh a tain, from the ſummit and ſides of which 
pour dy To nts 2 - 1 pt | a phy aim of wn 
bers, inn te ſervice in contributing to fer- 
Ae chat part of che country. This province pays a 
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; conſiderable tribute to the king of Portugal, and the 


deny of it is obliged to maintain a numerous militia 


or his ſervice. + a 
Oarii is ſituated on the northern banks of the river 


Coanza, and adjoins to the province of Moſeche. It 


is watered by a great number of ſmall rivers that fall in- 
to the Coanza, but which, in the time of the great 


rains, become large, rapid, and dangerous. In this 


province are two fortreſſes belonging to the Portugueſe, 
at each of which they keep a ſtrong garriſon. 

Embacca, or Membacca, is ſituated on the north ſide 
of the river Lucala, and between that and the Higher 
Ilamba. It is wholly ſubject to the . Portugueſe ; for 
though the lord who governs it aſſumes a claim to a 
kind of independency, yet it is granted him only on con- 
dition that he ſhall maintain, at his own expence, a nu- 
merous militia for their ſervice. Theſe troops, though 
idolaters, are ſtout, warlike, and well diſciplined, and 
never betray any fear of death when they engage an 
enemy; for which reaſon the Portuguele value them 
above all the reſt in the kingdom. 

The trade carried on in this kingdom, by the Portu- 
gueſe and other Europeans, conſiſts chiefly in purcha- 
ſing ſlaves; and, indeed, it was this inhuman commerce 
that firſt invited the Portugueſe to this part of Africa. 
The commodities brought in exchange are broad cloths, 
crimſon and other ſilks, velvets, cambrics, Hollands 
of all ſorts, gold and filver lace, broad and narrow 


{triped tickings, black ſerges, Turkey carpets, threads 


and filks of all forts and colours, Canary and other 
wines, brandy and other ſpirituous liquors, oil, ſpices 
of all forts, loaf ſugar, knives, filhing-hooks, pins, 
needles, ſmall bells, variety of other trinkets and bau- 
bles, glaſs beads of all ſizes and colours, rings of the 
ſame, or other materials, fire- arms, ſwords, cutlaſſes, 
and other weapons. 

The people of each of theſe provinces are divided 
into four different claſſes. The firſt is that of Macotas, 
who are a kind of noblemen. The {econd conſiſts of 
thoſe ſtiled the Children of the Dominion, who are the 
original natives of the country, of either ſex, whether 
merchants, artificers, or huſbandmen. The third is 
that of the Quiſicos, or ſlaves, who are the property 
and inheritance of the lords of that province, which de- 
volves, like all other real eſtates, to their heirs and ſuc- 
ceſſors. And the laſt is the Mabicas, who are the ſlaves 
either taken in war, purchaſed, or condemned to for- 
feit their freedom for ſome crime or miſdemeanor, 

The king of Angola acknowledges no ſubjection to 
the king of Congo: he is entirely independent, and, 
from the protection he receives from the Portugueſe, 
preſerves an abſolute authority. When his troops en- 
gage an enemy, they divide themſelves into three bo- 
dies, at certain diſtances from each other. In the center 
one is the general, who directs all their motions by the 
ſound of ſeveral warlike inſtruments. They then move 
forwards, retire, or wheel about, as thoſe direct, and 
fall on the enemy with great fury, making at the ſame 
time a moſt hideous noiſe. If they find themſelves 


likely to be difconcerted, they take flight, (for they 


are great cowards,) nor is it poſſible for their general to 
rally them; ſo that the fate of a battle depends on the 
ſucceſs of the firſt onſet. 

Their muſical inſtruments uſed in war are of ſeveral 
kinds and ſizes. One of the loudeſt of them ſomewhat 
reſembles the drum. Another an inverted pyramid, 
with the point fixed on the ground. The third ſort is 
made of elephants teeth: they are of various fizes, and, 
in their form, ſomewhat reſemble our German flutes, 

The dreſs of the military officers is very grand, and 
they appear much taller than they really are, as well as 
more terrible, by the length and variety of oſtrich, pea- 
cock, and other teathers with which they ornament their 
caps. About their necks they wear ſeveral links of iron 
chain, to which are faſlened great quantities of ringe, 
that make a loud jingle at every motion. For the ſans 
purpoſe alſo they hang a number of bells about their 


middle, the noiſe of which they ſuppoſe animates the - 
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ſoldiers to fight with more ardour, and at the ſame 
time gives them a greater air of pomp and grandeur. 
They wear buſkins on their legs after the manner of the 
Porcugueſe, Their weapons are the bow, ſword, tar- 
get, and dagger. Thoſe, however, who carry the 
bow are not allowed to wear the target, but only the 
{word and dagger. : 
The common ſoldiers, who go naked from the waiſt 
upwards, fight with bow and dagger, and in their gir- 
dles they wear large crooked knives. Some of them 
uſe broad ſwords, muſkets, and piſtols, which they 
urchaſe of the Portugueſe. ; 
The _— of the people of Angola and Congo 1s 
radically the ſame; but the dialects of the different 
rovinces differ ſo eſſentially in pronunciation, that it is 
difficult for thoſe born in places remote from each 
other to converſe together. 
The remaining particulars we have to mention of this 
kingdom are relative to the mountains, of which there 


is a remarkable ridge extending itſelf north-eaſt from 


Cape Negro. Some of theſe, on account of their pro- 
digious height and coldneſs, are called by the Portu- 

eſe Monti Freddi; and ſome others, which are ſtil] 
higher, they call Monti Nevoſi, on account of their 
ſnowy tops, the waters of which, falling in great plenty 
during the ſummer ſeaſon, form a conſiderable lake 
below. But the moſt conſiderable one of all is that 
called Cambambo, on which there is a mine that pro- 
duces excellent ſilver. The Portugueſe have long ſince 
made themſelves maſters of this place, and, in order to 
ſecure it, have built a very ſtrong fortreſs, 


TEC LO: 
CONGO Non. 
Climate. Pro- 


Situation. Extent. Boundaries. Rivers. 
ductions in general. 


ONGO Proper is ſituated between the 2d and 11th 
'& degree of ſouth latitude, and between the 32d and 
411t degree of eaſt longitude, extending in length, from 
north to ſouth, 540 miles, and in breadth, from eaſt 
to welt, about 420 miles. It is bounded on the eaſt 
by the kingdoms of Makoko and Matamba, on the weſt 
by the Atlantic Ocean, on the north by the river Zaire, 
and on the ſouth by Angola, from which it 1s ſeparated 
by the river Dande. 

It is watered by many rivers, the chief of which is 
the Zaire, navigable for ſhips of burthen about 70 
miles up the country. From this river run ſeveral 
ſmall ones, which net only water the country, but are 
alſo very convenient for the merchants and other inha- 
bitants, who can go in canoes from one village to ano- 
ther. In the courſe of this river are ſeveral ſmall iſlands, 
the inhabitants of which are under the government of 
lords appointed by the king of Congo. The principal 
of theſe are two, ſituated near the mouth of the river, 
and called Bommo and Quintella, the firſt of which is 
remarkable for having many mines of iron. Though 
theſe iſlands are all inhabited, yet there is not a houſe 
to be ſeen, the ground being ſo low and marſhy, that it 
is almoſt conſtantly under water; for which reaſon the 
Negroes live chiefly in their canoes, or under trees, 
round which they build their huts, raiſed ſeveral feet 
above the ground. Theſe iſlanders are a ſtrong and 
reſolute people, but they are very unpoliſhed in their 
manners. They have no marriage, or betrothing, but 
from their youth form ſuch alliances as their inclina- 
tions direct, without any ceremony. They are under 
the government of particular chiefs and officers, who 
are choſen by a majority of voices. 

The Iſland of Quintella is remarkable for having an 
idol which no one dare approach but the perſons appoint- 
ed to attend, and ſecure the way to it from being diſ- 
covered, To effect this they are themſelves obliged, 
as often as they go thither, to take ſuch a path as they 
think no other perſon can find out. Many perſons, 
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particularly in caſes of ſickneſs, make rich 0... 
this idol, all which are totally deſtroyed FRY —_—_ to/ 
they are dedicated, the perſon attending conve 7 5 
to the idol, which is placed on a large plain furs "7 
5 with a _ your a elephants teeth, where 1 
ung on poles, and there left till time ' 
2 , "ns entirely de 
The river Zaire receives its water from three 1a}: 

the firſt of which is the Zambre, the ſecond the 2. 
and the third a great lake from whence the Nile is . 
poſed to have its ſource. The Zambre, however, 1 
the moſt conſiderable, being, as it were, the —.— 
from whence proceeds all the rivers in this part of 
Africa, The other rivers in this kingdom are incon 
ſiderable. | 1 

The kingdom of Congo is divided into fix proy; 
the ſituations of which, bs with their xp — 
titles, are as follow. Along the coaſt, the county or 
earldom of Songo, and the great duchy of Bamba. IT 
the north-eaſt, the duchy of Sundi, and the marquiſate 
of Pango. Eaſtward, the duchy of Bala. In the mid. 
dle, the marquiſate of Pemba. To theſe provinces 
muſt be added the territories or lordſhips of Amalaca 
Dambi Ambuila, Dembo Quingengo, Dembo Angona, 
the little duchy of Ovando, and the territory of Sova 
Cavanga. Theſe diſtricts, however, are ſo very tri- 
fling, that they do not merit any particular notice ; and 
with reſpect to the provinces themſelves, which form 
the kingdom of Congo, we ſhall leave the particulars of 
them till we have taken a general view wt the country, 

The climate of Congo is much leſs ſultry than might 
naturally be expected from its ſituation, it being ſo near 
the equator. Their winter months are April, May, 
June, July, and Auguſt ; during which they have al- 
moſt continual rains, whereby the rivers are ſo ſwelled 
as to overflow the principal part of the country. The 
winds in winter blow from north to welt, and from north 
to north-eaſt, Theſe winds drive the clouds towards 
the mountains, where being gathered and compreſſed, 
they at length condenſe into water, In the ſummer the 
winds blow from the ſouth to the ſouth-eaſt, and as they 
clear the ſouthern ſkies, ſo they drive the rain into the 
northern regions. Theſe winds are of infinite ſervice in 
cooling the air, the heat of which would otherwiſe be 
inſupportable. 

'T here are mines of ſeveral metals, particularly iron 
and copper, in this kingdom. In the mountainous 
parts are large quarries, that produce not only excellent 
ſtone, but alſo porphyry, jaſper, and marble of various 
colours. 

The ſoil of this country is fertile, and produces ſeve- 
ral ſorts of grain, particularly rice and maize. They 
have alſo great plenty of a grain called luko, which in 
its form reſembles muſtard-ſeed, but when ground, 
produces flour little inferior to that from wheat. The 
manioc root is likewiſe cultivated here, and much ad- 
mired by the Portugueſe, who, inſtead of making it 
into bread, bruiſe it very ſmall, and either eat it raw, or 
elſe boil it in broth. ; 

Various ſorts of vegetables are cultivated with very 
little labour. Among theſe are turnips, cabbages, 
potatoes, radiſhes, cauliflowers, carrots, and ſpinage, 
beſides others not known in Europe. They have alſo 
ſeveral uſeful herbs, as hyſſop, thyme, ſweet Marjoram, 
balm, ſage, mint, &c. 

Here is great variety of fruits, among which are 
oranges, lemons, citrons, guavas, ananas, erw, 
pompions, melons, dates, and the kola fruit. The la 


of theſe is about the ſize of a pine- apple, and the fruit, 


which is encloſed within a thin huſk, taſtes much like 
cheſnuts. It is not only valued for being 1 — 
eat, but for its great efficacy in removing any diſorde 
that particularly affects the liver. didin⸗ 

There are ſeveral ſorts of trees here that ate 9 5 5 
guiſhed for having medicinal qualities; among! ae 
one called Angaria, the root of which, boiled u 
is an infallible remedy for violent pains in the ſides. 
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The khiſckka is another tree of a medicinal virtue, 

t of which being reduced to powder, and mixed 

1 e is good againſt fevers ; and, in caſes of 

indäg, if applied either to the forehead or temples, 
is equally efficacious as hartſhorn. | . 12 

The jakaſſa tree grows very tall, is of a red colour, 
and has the virtue of curing the tooth-ach and ſore 
gums; but it is very pernicious to birds, for if they 
once ſettle on its boughs, they ſoon fall dead to the 

. is likewiſe a tree which bears a fruit reſemb- 
ling a lemon. This very ſingular production of na- 
ture, called mignamigna, poſſeſſes two oppoſite occult 
qualities in the moſt eminent degree, being at once a 
deadly poiſon and powerful antidote. If a perſon is 
infected by the fruit, the leaves are a certain cure; if 
by the leaves, the fruit has the lame effect ; and the 
wood is deemed both as pernicious aad efficacious as 
either. ; | 

The wild animals are, elephants, lions, tygers, leo- 
pards, buffaloes, bears, wolves, large wild cats, ca- 
melions, apes, monkies, &c. The tame animals are, 
oxen, cows, ſheep, goats and hogs; beſides which 
they have great plenty of ſtags, fallow deer, roe- 
bucks, hares and rabbits. Poultry is very plentiful, 
particularly cocks, hens, geele and ducks. They have 
alſo abundance of wild fowl, as partridges, pheaſants, 
woodcocks, pigeons, doves, hens, &c. | 

There are great numbers of parrots, moſt of which 
are very large, and either of a grey or green colour ; 
but there is one ſpecies exceeding ſinall, not being 
larger than ſparrows, and their feathers are beautifully 
variegated, The moſt adnured among the ſmall birds 
are thoſe called Birds of Muſic ; they are about the 
ſize of a canary bird, but they greatly differ in the co- 
lour of their feathers; ſome are all red, and others 
green, with their feet and bills only black ; ſome again 
are all white, grey, dun or black. Theſe laſt have the 
molt agreeable note, and are kept in cages by the better 
ſort of people, merely for the ſake of their ſong, 

The reptiles here are ſcorpions, millipedes, vipers, 
ſnakes and ſerpents. Among the ſnakes there is one 
ſpecies ſo amazing large, that it is ſaid it will ſwallow 
a whole ſheep. It is called the Great Water Adder, 
from its being chiefly found in the rivers. It goes, 
however, on land in ſearch of prey, and climbs the 
trees, where it lies in wait for the cattle that come to 
paſture. As ſoon as a ſheep or hog arrives near the 
tree the ſnake immediately deſcends, and winding its 
tail round the hinder parts of the animal, ſecures it from 
moving, when he kills and devours it. When he has 
gorged his prey, he becomes for ſome time ſtupid, but 
as ſoon as he recovers, he immediately makes for the 
water, where he continues till neceflity obliges him to 
ſeek for farther ſubſiſtence. 

The ſeas and rivers abound with a great variety of 
fiſn; among others in the former are prodigious quan- 
tities of ſardinias and anchovies; and in the latter are 
plenty of ſturgeons, ſoles, barbel, trout, tench, and 
other excellent fiſh, They have alſo ſeveral kinds of 
ſhell-fiſh, as oyſters, muſcles, cockles, and large crabs, 
which are generally found at the mouths of the rivers, 


Complexion. Form. Diſpofitions. Dreſs. Divers modes 
travelling. Buildings. Domeſtic utenſils. Food. 
Diverſions. Marriages. Abſtinence. Funeral ceremonies 


ef the natives of Congo. Their religion, and the bap- 
tiſm of a king. F 5 o 


E Rode: complexion of the original natives is gene- 
rally black, but ſince they have intermixed with 
the Portugueſe, many are of an olive colour. Some 
2 1 ws 2 but they are moſtly of a middling 
na icy have all black, curling hair, but their 
Fake not ſo flat, neither are their lips ſo thick as 

thoſe of the negroes in general. 
06 diſpoſitions they are proud and. haughty 
og themſelves, but to ſtrangers they are very at- 
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fable and courteous. They have a natural propenſity 
to theft, and whatever they get, either by ſtealing or 
otherwiſe, they ſpend in liquors, of which they are 
very fond, and frequently drink to the greateſt excets, 
They have naturally a ready turn of wit, and, when 
ſober, will converſe with great circumſpection. They 
are, however, very revengeful, and whenever they 
think themſelves offended, nothing will ſatisſy them 
but deſtroying the object of their reſentment, which 
they generally effect by poiſon, by 

The dreſs of the common people conſiſts of a looſe 
garment that reaches from the middle to the ancles, 
and ſome have the bottom ornamented with a fringe. 
It is faſtened round the waiſt with a kind of ſtring made 
of leaves. Some uſe girdles made of bulruſhes or 
palm leaves, which they plait together. They have 
a cap on their heads made to fit cloſe, and generally 
carry ſome weapon in their hands. The upper part of 
the body is bare in both ſexes, and their arms and legs 
are ornamented with braſs, copper, or iron bracelets. 
The garment of the better ſort is made of cloth or 
ſerge, under which they have a white ſhirt, The gar- 


ments of the women are much ſhorter than thoſe of | 


the men. 

When the great men travel they are carried in ham- 
mocks made either of net-work or ſtrong ſtuffs, the 
manner of which is thus: the hammock is faſtened to 
a long pole about a foot from each end; and when the 
perſon has got into the hammock, two men, one be- 
fore and the other behind, take up the pole, and lay 
it on their ſhoulders, carrying the perſon in this man- 
ner a conſiderable way without reſting. When they go 
long journies they have four men, who relieve each 
other, in doing which they are ſo expert that they never 
ſtop, but ſhift as they walk, at the ſame time keeping 
their uſual pace. This is a very ealy method of tra- 
velling, the perſon fitting or lying in the hammock as 
he thinks proper ; and they have ſometimes a piece of 
callico thrown over the pole to ſhelter them from the 
heat of the ſun. 

Another method of travelling uſed here is thus : in- 
ſtead of a hammock they faſten two ropes to the pole, 
one of which is much ſhorter than the other ; they are 
each tied in two parts, and hang like ſwings; in the 
former the perſon fits, and at the bottom of the latter is 
a ſquare piece of board, on which he reſts his feet. 


The perſon carried generally holds an umbrella in his 


hand to ſhelter him from the heat of the ſun, or the 
inclemency of the weather. The reaſon of their tra- 
velling in this manner is from their want of hotſes, 


there not being any of thoſe animals in the whole 


kingdom, 

They form little towns or villages by erecting ſ-vera] 
houſes together in the midſt of an incloſure. Theſe 
buildings are made of wood, and covered with the 
branches of trees: each houſe is divided into ſeveral 
apartments, the innermoſt of which is adapted for the 
women: they are all on the ground floor, and without 
windows, the only light they have being admitted at 
the door, which is ſo ſmall that they are obliged to 
ſtoop when they paſs it. Thie incloſures of the houſes 
are formed by trees, which grow ſo cloſe together that 
they not only ſerve as a fence, but alſo to keep off the 
violent heat of the ſun, 

Their neceſſary utenſils are pots, kettles, calabaſhes 
to hold their proviſions, a mill to 2 75 their corn, a 
hatchet to fell timber, and ſome inſtruments of agri— 
culture. Some of them have beds made of coarſe 
cloth ſtuffed with ſtraw, or the leaves of trees, but the 
generality lie upon looſe ſtraw ſpread on the ground. 

The-food of the common: people conſiſts principally 
of rice, fiſh, potatoes, and other roots ; but the better 
ſort live chiefly on fleſh and fowl. Their common 
drink is water, and ſometimes they regale themſclves 
with palm wine, or brandy mixed with water, 

The natives who reſide near towns live chiefly by 
trade: but in the country parts they are principally 
employed in agriculture, and keeping cattle, Abour 

3 the 
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the river Zaire ſome of them ſubſiſt by fiſhing, ſome by 


drawing palm wine, and others by weaving. _ 
Being very fond of feſtivity and diverſion, in moſt 


villages the people aſſemble every evening at ſome open 
place, where they form a ring, in the center of which is 
Jaced a large wooden platter full of proviſions. The 
eldeſt of the company, who is called Makuluntu, gives 
to cach his portion, which he divides with ſuch exact- 
nels, that no perſon has the leaſt reaſon to complain. 
They do not make uſe either of cups or glaſſes, but on- 
ly alarge flaſk, which, when any one wants to drink, 
the makuluntu holds to the perſon's mouth; and when 
he thinks he has drank enough, he takes the flaſk away. 
It is remarkable, that if any ſtrangers happen to come 
by at the time of theſe feſtivities, they are equally wel- 
come to participate with the reſt of the gueſts, and al- 
ways take their place 'in the ring, without being aſked 
either who they are, or from whence they came. 

hey alſo make feaſts on ſeveral particular occaſions, 
ſuch as gaining a law-ſuit, a marriage, the birth of a 
child, or any fingular advancement in life. At theſe 
feaſts they dance, and ling love-ſongs, which are attend- 
ed with a variety of muſical inſtruments, conſiſting of 
flutes, pipes, ivory trumpets, and drums, the latter of 
which are made of thin wood, and covered with the ſkin 
of a beaſt. 

ihe marriages of the natives of Congo, who have 
been converted by the Portugueſe to the Romiſh reli- 
gion, are celebrated according to the rites of that 
church; but the generality of them preſerve their an— 
tient idolatrous maxims, are married by their own 
prieſts, and have a number of wives, each taking as 
many as he thinks himſelf able to maintain. 

A man who is detected in having a criminal inter- 
courſe with another's wiſe, is obliged, as a compenſa- 
tion for the injury, to give the value of a ſlave to the 
Iuſband ; but the woman receives no other puniſhment 
than aſking pardon of her huſband for the offence ſhe 
has commirted. Thoſe who are detected in cohabiting 
together without the ceremonies of marriage are puniſh- 
ed with a fine, which is levied in proportion to the 
circumſtanc of the offenders. 

The Pagan prieſts here lay certain injunctions on 
young people, ſuch as obliging them to abſtain from 
eating either ſome ſorts of poultry, the fleſh of certain 
beaſls, fruits of different kinds, roots etther raw or 
boiled after this or that manner, with the like ridiculous 
obligations, which they call kejilla. Theſe rules are 
as inviolably kept as they are ſtrictly enjoined. They 
would ſooner faſt till they periſhed, than taſte the leaſt 
bir of what has been forbidden ; for they think that if 
they commit the leaſt welpaſs againſt the kejilla, they 
ſhall certainly die in a very ſhort time. The prepoſſeſ- 
ſion of their minds on this head is evident from the 
following ſtory mentioned by Merolla in his voyage to 
Congo. © A young black (ſays he) upon his journey, 
who had received the kejilla, coming to a friend's houſe 
at night, his hoſt next morning had for breakfaſt a wild 
fowl, which is much better than a tame one. The 
gueſt hereupon demanded if it was a wild hen, and being 
anſwered in the negative, he ſat down and eat very 
heartily. Four years after, theſe two meeting together 
again, the country black aſked his friend, who was 
not yet married, if he would eat a wild hen? The 
young man anſwering that he had received the kejilla, 
and therefore could not, the other laughed, and aſked 
what made him refuſe it now, when he had eaten it at 
his table ſo many years before? 
other began to tremble, and, by the effects of tmagina- 
tion, died in leſs than 24 hours.” | 

Wl.ca the corpſe of any great perſon is to be interred, 
they ſpread the way with leaves and branches of trees. 
ITe mult likewiſe be carried in a ſtrait line to the grave; 
ſo that if any houſe or wall happens to interrupt the 

ſage, it muſt be immediately pulled down. On theſe 
occalions ſeveral ſlaves were formerly ſacrificed to ſerve 


their mailer in the other world; but ſince the Portu- 


gueſe have worked a reformation among the molt diſ- 
EY 


At hearing this the 
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tinguiſhed part of theſe deluded people, that prag: 1. 
been entirely laid aſide, and only prefervell b . 
who ſtill ſtrictly adhere to their original Paga y thoſe 
Theſe, however, are obliged to do it b ten 
ſhould it be known, they would not only Ws 0 
but ſeverely puniſhed by thoſe f 
are ſtrong advocates for the Romiſh perſuaſion 
The Portugueſe have taken great pains to * 

and eſtabliſh their religion in this country, Th wu hy 
mation was brought about in the reign of Don 1 3 
Fourth, by means of a naval commander of rank * 
ed Diego Cam, who, deſirous of diſcoverins the * 
of Africa, in the courſe of his voyage came to 4 am 
in the mouth of the river Zaire. Pleaſed with hie a 
ception by the natives, he took five of them home 12 
him, and preſented them to his majeſty at the rer 
Liſbon. Having acquired ſome knowledge of the Por 
tugueſe language during the voyage, they ingratiated 
themſelves ſo far with the king, by the pertinent anſwer 
they made to the queſtions he put to them, that he oh 
dered Cam to take them back to their own country and 
to. uſe his utmoſt endeavours to make a convert of the 
African king to the Romiſh church. The attempt ſuc. 
ceeded: the king became a convert, erected a magni. 
ficent church, and was himſelf baptized in the moſt 
public manner; as were his queen and court ſoon after. 


Deſcription of the City of St. Salvadore. 
Splendor and Magnificence. Revenues, 
Civil Adminiſtration and Traffic. 


The King's 


Armament, 


T city is ſituated upon a very high hill, moſtly 
of ſolid rock, on the top of which is a plain about 
10 miles in circumference, which commands a moſt 
extenſive and delightful proſpect, and is beautifully 
ſhaded with a great variety of fruit trees, as palm, ta- 
marind, plantain, kola, lemon, and orange trees. The 
air is alſo exceeding wholeſome. The hill has ſome 
Iron mines, which are of ſingular uſe to the inhabitants, 
who fabricate it into weapons and inſtruments of azri- 
culture. From theſe, and other conveniencies, it is 
little to be wondered at that the Congo monarchs ſhould 
have made this ſpot their uſual place of reſidence. The 
king's palace is a very ſpacious and beautiful ſtruc— 
ture. 

The moſt conſiderable buildings in the city, exclu- 
five of the palace, are 12 churches, of which one is the 
cathedral; a college belonging to the jeſuits, where four 
of them are conſtantly employed in teaching the Latin 
and Portugueſe, and in catechiſing the people; and, 
laſtly, the Portugueſe fort, which is a ſtrong and ſpa- 
cious edifice. 

The churches, and other public buildings, except the 
jeſuit's college, have ſtone foundations; but the roots 
are very mean, being covered only with ſtraw; and 
they are indifferently provided with utenſils for the cc- 
lebration of divine offices. 

The city is well ſupplied with freſh water by two ex- 
cellent fountains. The one is in a place called St. 
James's-ſtreet, and the other within the walls of the 
court. Beſides theſe there is, on the eaſt ſide, near 
the foot of the hill, a ſpring of excellent water, called 
the Veſe, which falls into the river Lelunda, and ſerves 
to water the adjacent country. N 

Before the great church is a ſpacious ſquare, on one 
ſide of which à large market is every day kept for the 
ſale of proviſions. The reſt of the ſquare is ſurrounde 
with elegant houſes, chiefly inhabited by noblemen. 
The city is very populous, the number of inhabitants 
being computed at 40,000. f 10 

The authority of the king of Congo is abſolute, bi 
lives and property of his ſubje&s being entirely at 4 
diſpoſal.” - They approach him, on all occaſions, + Sopot 
moſt ſubmiſſive manner ; and whoever neglects Nu 
proper reſpect and obedience to him, 1 puniſhed 1 
perpetual ſlavery. He has a councih C ;nſiſting; 10 14 
perſons, who are his favourites, and with. whom he 
viſes in all matters relative to the affairs of ſtate. 
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AFRICA. 1 
lic nature are alſo made known by them, 
hers 3 are obliged to pay the ſame obe- 
gence as if iſſued by the king himſelf. He ia always 
ded by a number of the nobility, who dwell in and 
2 the palace, beſides his domeſtics, and other offi- 
wm of hl houſehold. He has alſo a ſtrong guard, 
which he keeps not only for the dignity of his court, 
6. ſor the ſecurity of his perſon. a He gives public au- 
dience twice a week, but no one is permitted to ſpeak 
to him except his favourite nobles. His dreſs is very 
rich, being for the moſt part cloth of gold or ſilver, 
with a long velvet mantle. He generally wears a white 
cap on his head, as do all his favourites; but if any of 
the latter come under the diſpleaſure of the king, he 
orders the cap to be taken off, which is the higheſt 
mark of indignity they can receive; this white cap being 
conſidered here as a badge of nobility or knighthood, 
and of no leſs honour than the ſtar or gartar in Europe. 
When the king goes abroad he is attended by a nu- 
merous retinue ; for. not only his nobles accompany 
him, but likewiſe all the principal men of the city, 
ſome of whom go before, and others behind. ; He is al- 
ſo attended by a numerous guard, armed with ſabres, 
lances, or bows and arrows. | 
When he goes to the cathedral, the Portugueſe, both 
temporal and ſpiritual, as well as the grandees, muſt 
wait on him, and return with him to the palace: but 
the Portugueſe are not obliged to attend him on any 
other occaſion. At theſe times the king is dreſſed in 
his richeſt robes, which conſiſt of a long mantle or 


tuous manner. On his head he wears a bordered cap, 
and round his neck are chains of gold, intermixed with 
the fineſt coral. He has a ſort of half boots on his legs, 


old. 
x There are other times alſo when his majeſty's pomp 
and grandeur are particularly diſplayed. One of theſe 
is when he gives public audience to his nobles, or any 
foreign envoys, which is generally after dark, The 
courtiers paſs through a long gallery, between two ranks 
of Negroes, bearing waxen flambeaux. His majeſty 
is ſeated in a chair rus ke a ſuperb canopy. He 
is elegantly habited in a robe of tiſſue, ornamented with 
brilliants of the firſt luſtre. On his right hand ſtands 
an officer, waving an handkerchief at a little diſtance, 
to cauſe an agreeable breeze. At his left ſtands ano- 
ther, bearing 1n his right hand a ſceptre, and in his left 
a bow. He is ſurrounded by attendants, each holding 
a flambeaux in his hand. | 
On theſe days he cauſes all the noblemen, th&n in 
the bounds of the palace, to be numbered, and a pro- 


prepared in the largeſt apartments in the palace, and the 
roviſions are brought in pots, ſome of which contain 


with millet, ſeaſoned only with ſalt and palm-oil. When 
every thing is ready, the king ſends to the greateſt lords 
each his meſs in a wooden platter, with a ſmall flaſk 
of palm- wine but the others are called up by their 
names, fix or ſeven together, and ſuch proviſions are 
g'ven to them as the king thinks proper to direct, with 
which they retire to an adjoining apartment. As ſoon 
as they have done eating, they all come into the king's 
ue and, falling upon their knees, clap their 
FT 5, and bow their heads, in.token of thanks and 
7 miſſion; after which they depart home, except the 

ing 's favourites, who ſmoke tobacco and drink wine 
with him during the remainder of the day. 


1 that is, Queen. She lives with great ſplen- 
" vin apartments in the palace particularly ap- 
he gion wh to her uſe. She has a great number of la- 
les, who attend on her alternatively, both day and 


ner the greateſt homage ; for ſhould they behave to her 


Perpetual ſlavery, 


cloak of filk or velvet, ornamented in the moſt ſump- 


viſion is made accordingly, The entertainment is 


boiled be. as, others fleſh and fiſh, and ſome are filled 


The king has one lawful wife, who is called Mani- 


night; and the king's concubines are obliged to pay 


in the leaſt diſreſpectkul, they would be puniſhed with 
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LOWER GUINEA. 


and his arms and wriſts are decorated with bracelets of [| 
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The king's revenue conſiſts chiefly in the tribute that 


| is paid to him by ſeveral vaſſal princes, and which the 


mani, or governors of the ſix chief provinces, are 
obliged to gather for him. There are others that make 
him a kind of free-will offerings, ſome of cattle, others 
of grain, wine, palm-oil, and the like; as acknow- 
ledgements for the lands they hold under him. He 1s 
alſo proprietor of all the zimbis, or cockle-ſhells, (the 
current coin of this and other neighbouring kingdoms, ) 
which brings him in exchange ſlaves, elephants teeth, 
ſanders, ſtuffs, cattle, millet, and other commodities. 
Fines and confiſcations likewiſe bring him a conſidera- 
ble income. To which may be added his power in levy- 
ing taxes on his ſubjects as often as he pleaſes ; but this 
he ſeldom does, except in caſes of neceffity ; the po- 
verty of his ſubjects being ſo great, that if he were to 
repeat fich impoſitions often, it might ſubject them to 
revolt, and conſequently produce ſome diſagreeable 
confequences. 

The king's forces are not very numerous, nor are 
they either well cloathed or diſciplined. The beſt of 
them are the muſketeers, who, having been taught the 
uſe of fire- arms by the Portugueſe, tetain the art of 
handling them with ſurpriſing 1 All the king's 
ſubjects may be ſaid to be ſoldiers; for whenever there 
is occaſion, and he thinks proper to command, they 
muſt all attend. l 

Theſe ſoldiers are taught to fall on the foe with a 
dreadleſs kind of bravery, or rather fury, which they 
do accordingly upon all occaſions; but as their arms are 

of little uſe in ſuch violent and irregular onſets, for 
want of better diſcipline, they are ſomerimes put to the 
rout, and when that happens they are ſeldom able to 
rally; ſo that the 9 of the very firſt body is 
moſtly attended with the loſs of the battle. The flight 
of one army generally animates the other to an obſtinate 
purſuit, the conſequences attending which are dreadful, 
and the carnage always great. When the conquerors 
think proper to relinquiſh the purſuit, they return and 
plunder the enemy's camp, ſeize all the men, women, 
and children they meet with, and fell them to the Euro- 
peans for ſlaves. They look upon this as the moſt 
conſiderable part of the ſpoil, and therefore dilpartch 
them as ſoon as poſſible to the ſea- ſide, or to ſore in- 
land market. Few of thoſe wounded in the battle ſur- 
vive, their arrows and darts being infected with fo dead- 
ly a poiſon, that if they draw blood, and the perſon is 
not provided with ſome extraordinary antidote, it is 
ſure to cauſe a ſpeedy and unavoidable death. 

After a conqueſt, terms of peace are propoſed by 
the victor, which, though favourable on his own part, 
are generally accepted by the vanquiſhed ; but they are 
no longer attended to. by the latter, than while he be- 
comes ſufficiently fotmidable to renew the war, 

With reſpect to the ſucceſſion to the crown of Congo 
no otder 1s obſerved, neither legitimation or ſeniority 
taking place farther than the ruling- nobles think pro- 
per, who eſteem all alike honourable, and chooſing him 
among the king's ſons for whom they have the greateſt 
reſpect, or think the moſt proper to govern. Some- 
times they ſet aſide all the children, and give the crown 
to a brother, nephew, or ſome other diſtant relation, 

In order that juſtice may be adminiſtered throughout 
his dominions, the king appoints a judge in every par- 
ticular province, to hear and determine all cauſes, 
whether of a civil or criminal nature. Theſe are called 
Royal Judges; from whom, however, an appeal may 
be made to the king, who, for that purpoſe, preſides 
twice a week at the ſupreme court. 

There are only two offences here that are deemed 
capital, namely, treaſon and murder; in both which 
caſes the puniſhment is ſolely inveſted in the king, who 
generally condemns them to the loſs of their heads and 
eſtates, the latter of which are confiſcated to his uſe. 

In trifling matters the offenders are puniſhed various 
ways. If they are poor, they are either baſtinadoed or 
whipped ; but if rich, they are puniſhed by having fines 
levied on them at the diſcretion of the judge. 

| | | There 
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There are many inſtances of cruelty and oppreſſion 
which the poorer fort are ſubject to from their ſuperiors 
ia this kingdom. Among theſe are the following. If 
a a poor man happens to contract a debt with arich one, 
he is not only liable to be {tripped of all he hath, (not 
excepting his wife and family, who, in ſuch caſes, are 
often ſold for ſlaves,) but to be alſo ballinadoed, drag- 
ed to a jail, and there inhumanly treated, in order to 


oblige ſome of his friends to procure him his liberty at 


an exorbitant rate, 


Another proceeding, equally cruel and oppreſſive, 


is, that if an inſolvent debtor ſecrets himſelf from his 
tyrannic creditor, or flies into ſome other country, 
either to avoid a jail, or being fold for a ſlave, it 1s 
looked upon as a flagrant crime; in which caſe the 
creditor makes no heſitation to ſeize on ſomę wealthy 
relation of his, and impriſon him in his ſteM, till he 
has extorted, by the moſt cruel uſage, a ſuſficient ſum 
from his other friends to ſatisfy him for the debt. 

This arbitrary power extends even ſo far as to debts 
contracted, by gaming, a vice to which the people of 
Congo are greatly addicted. 

The Portugueſe principally reſide at St. Salvador, 
where they carry on a conſiderable traffic with moſt other 
parts of the kingdom. The goods they ſell to the na- 
tives ae various ſorts of grain, fruits, plants, and other 
proviſions, which they bring from Brazil. The articles 
from Europe are Fngliſh cloth, and other ſtuffs, cop- 
per and braſs veſſels, ſeveral kinds of earthen ware, 
1ings and other ornaments; tobacco, wine, brandy, 


and other ſpirituous liquors ; light ſtuffs made of cot- 


ton, linen, and woollen ; with a great variety of tools 
and utenſils. In return for which they receive from the 
natives elephants teeth, furs, and other commodities 
of the country; but the chief article is ſlaves, prodi- 
gious numbers of which they annually export to the 
plantations in America. The beſt and moſt ſerviceable 
of thele are brought from Angola, the country of the 
Jaggas, and other adjacent parts, where they are natu- 
rally very robuſt and ſtrong ; whereas thoſe in the pro- 
vinces of Congo being for the moſt part brought up in 
ſloth and indolence, either die in their paſſage, through 
miſery and ſickneſs, or ſoon after their arrival, through 
the change of climate, or the ſevere treatment they re- 
ceive from thoſe to whom they are ſold, 


Provinces of Congo, 


HE province of Songo is bounded on the eaſt by 

Pango and Sundi, on the weſt by the Ethiopic 
Sea, on the north by the river Zaire, and on the ſouth 
by the Lelunda. The foil is dry and ſandy ; and were 
it not for the great quantities of ſalt which are gathered 
on the ſea-coaſt, the governor or count's income would 
be very trifling. The chief produce of the inland parts 
are palm-trees, on the fruit of which the inhabitants 
principally ſubſiſt. 

The duchy of Bemba is one of the largeſt and richeſt 
provinces in the whole kingdom : its ſoil is naturally 
fertile, and would produce abundance of all the neceſſa- 
ries of life, were the natives induſtrious in cultivatin 
and improving it. The ſea-coaſts produce likewiſe a 
prodigious quantity of ſalt, inſomuch that they have 
not only a ſufficiency for their own conſumption, but 
they allo export it to foreign countries, which makes 
this article yield an extraordinary revenue to the crown. 
The 1 chabitants in general profeſs the Roman Catholic 
religic , and keep for their ſervice ſeveral jeſuits and 
other prieſts, 

The capital of this country is called Banga, or Panga, 
and is ſituated about thirty miles from the ſea-coaſt. It 
is a large town, but the houſes, like thoſe in Songo, 
are built in a very ſtraggling and irregular manner. It 
ſtands in a hilly country, and is watered by two rivu- 
lets, Here are ſeveral churches, but they are all very 
mean buildings, the walls of them being made with 
clay, and the tops covered with thatch. 


The lord of Bemba is the moſt powerful of all the 


other people in the whole kingdom. 


ſwan, which in ſhape reſembles a heron, 
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ring dana ant is paid the greateſt reſpect at c) 
being allo captain-general of his majeſty's force, cout, 
The province or duchy of Sundi is divided int. 
ral particular governments, moſt of which bei ſeye. 
diſtant from the capiral, and in places ſurroundeq” fa 
mountains almoſt inacceſſible, the people pay ho 
to the governor according to their own ig eee 
They are always armed, and keep the whole p- tc 
in a conſtant ſtate of trouble and agitation ; 3 c 
Portugueſe have not been able to propagate 1. the 
gion among them, they are more refractory thai th 
an an 


The marquiſate of Pango was formerly called OP 
Logos, at which time it had the title and ky; 
dignity of kingdom; but has loſt both ever fine hy 
kings of Congo ſubdued and reduced it to the 
a Province: 

The duchy of Bata, or Batra, is of conſiderable ex 
tent, and was formerly a kingdom of itſelf, till it oa 
luntarily ſubmitted to the kings of Congo, for which, 
reaſon it enjoys more privileges than any other province 
in the kingdom, the government being always con- 
ferred on a perſon deſcended from the ancient kings of 
that country. T 

The marquiſate of Pemba, which, though ſmaller in 
extent than any of the reſt, has always had this ſingula- 
advantage, that 1ts capital hath ever been the native 
country, ſeat, and burial-place of all the kings of Congo 
whether Idolaters or Chriſtians. This province is wel 
watered, not only by the Lelanda, which runs Quite 
through it from eaſt to weſt, but alſo by the river Am. 
briſi, and ſome others, which equally contribute to its 
fertility, and the riches and happineſs of its inhabitants. 
The conſtant reſidence of the king and his court, which 
is very numerous, emulates the people to induſtry; 
whilſt the great conſumption of proviſions, and other 
merchandizes, improves their commerce, encourages 
their diligence, and increaſes their wealth; the fruits of 
which they quietly enjoy, without being expoſed to the 
extortions of foreign viceroys, or the incurſions of bar- 
barous neighbours, by being ſo happily ſituated in the 
heart of the country, 


rank ot 


. 
9. 


Situation. Extent. Boundaries. Diviſion. Climate, Seil. 
Productions. Natives. Ceremonies. Religion. 


E kingdom of Loango extends along the Afti- 
can coalt from two to five degrees ſouth latitudr, 

and is upwards of 400 miles in length, and 30 1n 
breadth. It is bounded on the north by the kingdom 
of Benin, on the ſouth by Congo Proper, on the calt by 
Makoko, and on the welt by the Atlantic Occan. Ting 
country, as well as Angola, was formerly a part of ine 
kingdom of Congo, but has long been dilmembered 
from it. It is watered by ſeveral ſmall rivers, and di- 
vided into four principal provinces, called Loangirl, 


| Loango-mongo, Chylongo, and Piri. 


Though Loango is ſituated almoſt in the middle 0 
the torrid zone, the climate is by no means 8 
ſome, while the ſoil is capable of improvement, though 
greatly neglected through the indolence of che 10 
They have, however, ſeveral ſorts of peas and ae, 
with large and ſmall millet, of all which the 1 5 
yields annually three crops. They have fruits 1 05 
rious kinds, as oranges, lemons, bananas, Pomp on 


cocoa- nuts, &c. 


Of wild animals they have tigers, leopards, 8 
civet cats, and a variety of monkies. The pay | iel 
animals are goats and hogs; and poultry is o wn 
that ſixpenny-worth of beads will purchaſe tuen 1 
fowls. Wild fowl are as numerous, and 3 = 
common birds peculiar to the country. | he me 


. : ge a 
markable of theſe is the pelican, a bird of hrs 


are 
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are black and white, and it has a bare _ 2 the 
breaſt. The natives catch great quantities o on 
9 1 who are called Bramas are tall, well 
ſnaped, and of a ſhining black colour. In diſpoſition 
they are civil, jealous and much addicted to drinking. 
In dreſs, food, and ſeveral ceremonies relative to 
marriages, &c. they reſemble the natives of Congo 
Proper. Some of them have ten or twelve wives, but 
the common people in general have bur two or three. 
It is affirmed by ſeveral writers, that the children of 
the natives are born of much the ſame colour as thoſe 
of the Europeans, but in two days become as black as 
their parents. This often deceived the Portugueſe at 
their firſt ſettling in theſe parts, for having commerce 
with the negro women, they vainly imagined, till con- 
vinced to the contrary, that the children were theirs. 
One circumſtance here relative to the birth of chil- 
dren is very remarkable. Though both parties are 
negroes, yet ſometimes it happens that the offspring is 
very different in colour to that of its parents. Theſe 
at a diſtance greatly reſemble Europeans : they have 
grey eyes, and red or yellow hair ; but when you are 
cloſe to them their colour is like the corpſe of an Eu- 
ropean, and their eyes appear, as it were, fixed in their 
heads. Their ſight is very imperfect in the day, but 
at night they ſee clear, eſpecially if It be moonlight. 
It is ſuppoſed that the birth of theſe is occaſioned by 


the effects of imagination in the woman in ſeeing a white 


man, in the ſame manner as hiſtory informs us, that a 
white woman, by viewing the picture of a negro, was 
delivered of a black child. 

They are called Dondos by the negroes, and Al- 
binos, or Whites, by the Portugueſe. They are al- 
ways preſented to the king a few days after they are 
born, brought up in the court, attend his perſon, and 
are held in ſuch high eſteem by him that no perſon 
whatever dare offend them : if they go to the markets 
they have the liberty of taking ſuch articles as they 
think proper, without controul. 

When any one dies, the relations immediately make 
it known by running about the town or village, and 
ſhrieking in the moſt hideous manner; after which 
they bring the corpſe into the ſtreet, and waſh and 
clean it, When the grave is dug they carry ſeveral of 
their houſhold goods, and lay by the ſide of it, as alſo 
the moſt valuable things uſed by the deceaſed in his 
life-time, They then haſtily take up the corpſe, and 
carry It with all expedition to the grave, in which it is 
immediately depoſited: ſome of the goods are thrown 
into the grave, and after they have ſhewed their lamen- 
tations by howling and the moſt ſtrange geſticulations, 
It 1s filled up with earth. The remaining goods are 
{ct over the graves on poles, being firſt cut to prevent 
their being ſtolen. The relations of the deceaſed be- 


wail his loſs by attending the grave, morning and even- 


ing, for ſix ſucceſſive weeks. 


They will not ſuffer any foreigner to be buried in 


their country, When it happens that an European dies 
ere his body is carried in a boat two miles from the 
are, and thrown into the ſea. This cuſtom took its 
pos trom a Portugueſe gentleman being buried here 
ome years ago, ſoon after which the whole country 
was afflicted with a famine. The prieſts thought pro- 
5 to attribute the cauſe of the general calamity to 
pr ae of the foreigner, whoſe body, in conſe- 
Os mer opinions, was taken up and thrown 
do the fea; and from this circumſtance they have 


ne v 3 g a a 
ae ſince permitted a ſtranger to be interred in their 
) ry. 


With reſp 
are all idolat 
Tos, 


Pak 4 gon has got a fooliſh child he muſt not eat of 
2 rea LO udder of a buffalo; but if he afterwards 
rigs Mak lenſible he becomes free from that 
dove. Theſe, and ſuch Uke idle maxims, they 

© with the -greateſt exactneſo, firmly believing 
No. 33 ; 


ect to the religion of theſe people, they 
ers, and worſhip idols which they call mo- 
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that if the command enjoined by the mokiſſo, or the 
promiſes made to him, are not fully pertormed, he 
hath power to kill, or otherwiſe puniſh them. 

All circumſtances that happen to them, whether 
good or evil, they ſuppoſe to ariſe from the power of 
the mokiſſo. If a man preſerves a good conſtitution 
by living chaſte and temperate, he aſcribes his health 
to the mokiſſo, and not to thoſe virtues themſelves. 
If a ſick man recovers, they never impute it either to 
the force of nature, or the application of medicines, 
but the mokiſſo gets the credit of the cure which they 
performed; and if the patient happens to die of old 
age, or by any accident, they believe he was killed by 
forcery, for having violated the injunctions laid on him 
by the mokiſſo. 

Beſides their private mokiſſos, they have many pub- 
lic ones, that are kept in temples or huts, to which they 
daily repair to their devotions. One of theſe is at a 
village called Thiriko, and in figure reſembles a man. 
The ganga, or high-prieſt, who is lord of the village, 
performs the ſervice every morning, the manner of 
which is thus : As ſoon as the people are aſſembled he 
ſits down upon a mat, and with a leathern bag ſtrikes 
his knee ſeveral times, having ſmall iron bells faſtened 
to his fingers. After this he ſtrikes the bag ſeveral 
times on his breaſt, and then uſes many ſtrange motions 
and poſtures of his body, hands, head and eyes; 
ſometimes he raiſes his voice, and then depreſſes ir, 
frequently repeating the word Mariomena, to which 
the aſſembly anſwer, Ka. When this has continued for 
ſome time, the ganga appears as if diſtracted, and his 
rage becomes ſo violent that he is obliged to be held; 
but by virtue of a ſour liquor drawn from cane, with 
which they ſprinkle him, he recovers, and then de- 
clares what he has received from the mokiſſo, and what 
muſt be done in caſes of ſickneſs and the like. After 
this he recommends to the mokiſſo the health of the 
king, the welfare of the country, flouriſhing of the 
ſeed, ſucceſs to the merchants, and full nets for fiſh— 
ermen. At the mention of the king's name the whole 
company clap their hands in token of affection, and 
then the ceremony 15 concluded, 


Deſcription of Loango the capital. Power and fate of 
the king. Conciſe account of their laws. Funeral ce- 
remonies of the king. His revenues, Articles of com- 
merce. 


3 the capital of the kingdom, is ſituated 
in four deg. and a half of ſouth latitude; and is 
about four miles from the ſea coaſt, It is a large and 
populous city, and the ſtreets are long and ſpacious, 

Near the center of the city is a ſpacious ſquare, ſur- 
rounded with lofty trees, where a daily market is held 
for the ſale of all kinds of proviſions, as meat, fiſh, 
poultry, wine, corn and oil; alſo palm cloths of va- 
rious ſorts, and great quantities of elephants teeth. 

The royal palace conſiſts of a number of detached 
buildings. The king's apartments are in front, and 
behind are thoſe belonging to his women. The whole 
is ſurrounded with lofty alm-trees, and is at leaſt a 
mile and a half in circumference, 

At a ſmall diſtance from the eaſt end of the city is a 
place called the Broad Way, where ſuch as have been 
found guilty of any crime by the imbonda drink are 
dragged and executed, 

When any perſon is ſuſpected of a crime, and it can- 
not be clearly proved againſt him, he is ſworn by 
drinking a certain quantity of this liquor. It is made 
from the root of a {mall tree or ſhrub, called imbonda, 
which is about ſix inches long, and much reſembles a 
carrot, The root. is ſcraped in water, which is boiled 
in gourds. The liquor is as bitter as gall, and ſo ſtrong 
that one root would ſerve to try an hundred people. 
When the perſon drinks the liquor, if it be too much 
infuſed it occaſions a ſuppreſſion of urine, and ftrikes 
up into the head, inebriating to ſuch a degree that he 
falls down as if dead, in which caſe he is pronounced 


4 X guilty, 
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guilty, and is accordingly dragged to the Broad Way 
and executed ; but if he can ſtand upright, and make 
water, he is deemed innocent. The determination of 
this matter reſts entirely in the imbonda-giver, or per- 
ſon appointed to adminiſter the potion : for however in- 
nocent he May be that is ſuſpected, yet if the imbonda- 
giver has any diſlike to him, or his accuſer is a perſon 
of importance, he is ſure to give him the liquor ſo 
ſtrongly infuſed that its operation proves fatal, though 
he does it ſo artfully that it cannot be diſcovered, This 
ceremony 1s performed at Loango almoſt every week, 
ſo that in the courſe of a year many people are deſtroy- 
ed by it. ; 

The king hath a great number of wives, all of whom, 
except the principal one, are obliged to be very ſubſer- 
vient to him. He is a very powerful prince, and able 
to bring into the field a conliderable army, for all his 
ſubjects are obliged to equip themſelves with arms, 
and immediately attend at his command. His dreſs 1s 
elegant and ſumptuous, and both he and his nobles 
wear, on their left arm, the ſkin of a wild cat ſewed 
together with one end ſtuffed. The king ſhuts the 
door of his apartment, and continues by himſelf dur- 
ing the whole time he is at dinner: for ſhould any per- 
ſon happen to lee him either eat or drink, he would 
be immediately put to death.---So punctual is this law 
obſerved, that even animals are ſubject to the ſame 
fate, which happened to a fine dog preſented the king 
by a Portugueſe. The creature not being very well 
fed by thoſe who had the care of him, ſmelling the 
victuals one day when the king went to dinner, followed 
the ſcent, and his majeſty not faſtening the door pro- 
perly, the dog, while he was at dinner, thruſt it open 
with his feet, and entered the room, when the king im- 
mediately quitted the apartment, and ordered him to be 
killed. 

Every day after dinner the king goes in ſtate, ac- 
companied by his nobles, and a great crowd of people, 
to the banquetting-houſe in order to refreſh himſelf by 
drinking palm-wine. As ſoon as he arrives there he 
ſeats himſelf on the throne, and on each fide of him is 
a cup-bearer. He on the right hand reaches him the 
cup when he is inclined to drink, but at the time turns 
his head : notice of which 1s given to the company by 
him on the left, who ſtrikes two 1ron rods, pointed at 
the ends, one againſt the other. At this ſignal the 
people turn their backs to the king, and bend their 
faces to the ground, in which poſture they remain ſo 
lang as the irons continue ringing ; after which they 
riſe, turn their faces to the king, and wiſh him health 
by clapping their hands. 

After ſun-ſet he goes a ſecond time to the apart- 
ment adapted for eating, where his proviſions are pre- 
pared for him as before ; after which he again viſits 
the banquetting-houſe, where he remains till nine or 
ten o'clock, when' he returns, and retires to reſt. 

The king ſeldom appears abroad except on the be- 
fore- mentioned occaſions, or when an ambaſſador ar- 
rives, or ſome ſtrange accident has happened; ſuch as 
when a Ilcopard is taken in the country, or elle lodged 
about the city ready for the chaſe (for he is very fond 
of that diverſion,) or, laſtly, when his land is to be 
tilled, and his chief nobility bring him tribute. 

The king appears in public at the commencement 
of the ſeed-time, which is always on the 1ſt of Janu- 
ary. He takes his ſeat at three o'clock in the after- 
noon, when the women who till the ground appear be- 
fore him with their inſtruments of huſbandry, and the 
men walk backwards and forwards armed and cloathed 
in their military habits. The king generally ſtays 
about an hour, when he returns to his palace amidſt 
the acclamations of the people, who ſpend the reſt of 
the day in mirth and feſtivity. 

When any of the inhabitants have diſcovered a leo- 
pard in the woods adjoining to the capital, intimation 
of it is given to the king, who repairs to his public 
place of, appearance, and a trumpet is ſounded to give 
notice to the people to attend him at the ſport... If the 
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place where the leopard lies be too , 
walk, he 1s pole ne mens Hor rig kin to 
chair made of wicker, and curiouſly d. kind of 
ſoon as they arrive at the ſpot where the en * 
creted, the people ſurround it, armed * Pe 
arrows, Jances and darts, leaving only a ſm Ul 2 
open that the king may have a convenient all place 
nity of ſeeing the ſport. Before this openin opportu- 
ſpread, that if the leopard ſhould happen — = omg 
courſe that way he may be caught alive, When Fog 
thing is ready, the beaſt is rouſed by the peo 0 ar 
ing an univerſal ſnouting, with the blowin - F 
and beating of drums. As ſoon as he fich 2 TY 
ſurrounded he endeavours to make his eſcape ana 
impeded by the vollies of darts and arrows th 83 
diſcharged at him by the multitude, who follow s 
cloſe, and if he happens not to take the ogg "y 
power and diſpatch him, When the leopard 5 Wha 
the king retires to his palace, before which the ** 
bring the carcaſe and triumph over it by dancing ry 
ing, and exhibiting various kinds of diverſion; 150 
king then orders the beaſt to be flayed, and the fl 1 
brought to him; after which the body is buried n . 
deep in the earth, except the gaul, which is taken 4 
and thrown into the river, it being conſidered a a 
deadly poiſon ; and thus end the ceremonies of = 
ing the leopard. : 

By the laws of this kingdom theft is never puniſhed 
with death unleſs it be committed on the king : in com- 
mon caſes, when a thief is detected either he or hi: 
friends muſt reſtore the goods ſtolen, or atone for the 
want of them by an adequate compenſation, beſides 
which the thief 1s tied to a poſt in the middle of the 
ſtreet, where he continues an hour as an object of ri- 
dicule and contempt to the ſpectators. If he is unable 
either to reſtore the goods or pay the value of them, 
his relations muſt work for the party robbed, till ſuch 
time as he thinks himſelf ſufficiently ſatisfied for the 
loſs he has ſuſtained. 

When the king dies the ſucceſſion of the crown does 
not devolve to his children, but to his eldeſt brother; 
but for want of ſuch kindred, it falls to his ſiſter's 
children. 

Thoſe who have pretenſions to the crown are five ia 
number, and reſide in towns or villages at ſome diſtance 
from the court: they preſerve their titles agreeable to 
the names of the reſpective villages in which they live. 
The next heir to the crown is called Mani-Kay, who 
reſides at a large town of that name ſituated about five 
miles from Loango. The ſecond is called Mani-Bokke, 
and lives at a town called Bokke, ſituated about four- 
teen miles up the country, The third, called Mani- 
Salloga, lives at Salloga, a large town ſituated about 
35 miles north of Loango. Mani-Kat, the fourth, 
lives at the village of Kat, about 50 miles from Loango. 
And Mani-Inyami, the fifth and laſt, reſides at the 
hamlet of Inyami, which is ſituated on the ſouthern 
borders of the kingdom. ; 

When the king dies, Mani-Kay ſucceeds him, Mani- 
Bokke removes to the reſidence of Mani-Kay, and the 
reſt all follow, a proper perſon being appointed to ſup- 
ply the place of the laſt. And thus by a regular rota- 
tion they ſucceed to each others villages, and after to 
the crown, ; 

After the deceaſe of the king the Mani-Kay (or 
next heir to the crown) enters immediately upon te 
government, but he does not go to court till the fu- 
neral of the late king is over, the ceremonies attend- 
ing which are as follow: They firſt make two vaults 
under ground adjoining to each other, in one ot 5 
they lay the royal corpſe, richly dreſſed, on 4 ſtool, 
and by it all manner of houſhold ſtuff, as pots, woo 
pans, cloths and garments. They then place ou p 
little images made of wood and red earth ferne 
the houſhold ſervants of the deceaſed. After ar 
they leave the royal corpſe, and go to the other vault 
where they place the bodies of ſeveral ſlares, v9 

ey place the bodies of leveral | e 
have been ſacrificed to ſerve the king in t 9 
| | 88 
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ake atteſtation in what manner he be- 
e courſe of his life. The two vaults are 
0 cloſed, and over each is erected a covering to pre- 
3 it from the inclemency of the weather. 

T he king of Loango's revenues principally ariſe from 
elephants teeth, copper, and ſlaves. The greateſt 3 
f bs copper 1s brought by ſtealth from an inlan 
ene che inhabitants of which are always at variance 

i ing of Loango. i 
W ſold his by the natives conſiſt of ivory, 
tin, lead, copper, iron, red wood, and ſeveral ſorts of 
cloths, the manufacture of the country; in exchange 
fr which they purchaſe of the Europeans ſalt, Sileſia 
ticking, cutlaſſes, looking-glaſſes, beads,” and other 


articles. 
Provinces of Loango. 


OANGIRI is a large and populous province, and 
is well watered by ſeveral brooks and rivers, 
vhich render the ſoil exceeding fertile. The inhabitants 
live chiefly on fiſh, and employ themſelves in making 
cloth and linen. They are in general a very courageous 
people, and more addicted to war than their neighbours. 
Loango-Mongo is a large mountainous country, and 
particularly abounds with palm- trees. The inhabitants 
are merchants, and, like thoſe of Loangiri, employ. 
themſelves chiefly in making cloth and linen. In this 
province is the city of Loango, the uſual reſidence of 
the ſovereign of the kingdom. 

The province of Chilongo is more extenſive than 
either of the other three. Some parts of it are very 
mountainous; but in others there are large and exten- 
five plains, which are very fertile, and produce good 
grain, as alſo abundance of palm-trees. It is a very 
populous part of the country; and though the inhabi- 
tants are not ſo well poliſhed as their neighbours, yet 
they carry on a conſiderable trade, particularly in ele- 
phants teeth and cloth. The governor of this province 
is abſolute, at whoſe deceaſe the people have the liberty 
of chooſing a ſucceſſor, without the approbation of the 
king of Loango. 

Piri is a very flat country, but it is well peopled, and 
produces great plenty of moſt ſorts of proviſions, par- 
ticularly cattle and poultry. The woods are well ſtock- 
ed with timber ; beſides which there are fruit- trees in 
abundance. The inhabitants live chiefly on milk, and 
beaſts which they kill in the woods. Some of them are 
great traders, and they are all diſtinguiſhed for being 
very quiet and affable in their diſpoſitions, 
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N are bordering on Angola and Congo two 
countries called Anſiko and Matamba, concern— 
ing which ſome particulars are worthy of notice. 

Anſiko is bounded on the north by ſome of the de- 
farts of Nubia, on the ſouth by Congo, on the caſt by 
one of the ſmall rivers that runs into the Zaire, and on 
the welt by the borders of Loango. Its extent is 285 
miles in length, and 180 in breadth. 

: owe are many mines of copper in Anſiko, of which 
onliderble advantages are made by the Portugueſe, 
© is in general a very barren country, and the inhabi- 
oy are mere ſavages. They have no lands or ſettled 
b 2 but wander, like Arabs, from one place to 
c - ) N of lite, and intrepid in their under- 
85. icy pay no attention to agriculture, or uſe 
any endeavours to preſerve n 
vans pn happen to fall in their way, ſome of 
Woes y f l, and others they keep as ſlaves, They 
e, 5 2 their extreme brutality, and are ſo irra- 
"Wer i at ee pe. can trade with them. Their 
es os - arous, and fo unintelligible that it can- 
at oy ood even by the inhabitants of Congo. 
Se ©s go naked from the waiſt upwards, but the 
ort Clittinguiſh themſelves by wearing red and 
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black caps made of Portugueſe velvet; and, in order- 


their exiſtence, but by plun- | 


to preſerve their health, they all anoint their bodies with 
a compoſition made of white ſandal-wood pounded, 
and palm-oll, BP. ; 

They are abſolute cannibals, their chief food being 
human fleſh; and there are public markets where 
whole bodies are hung up and expoſed for ſale. They 
believe themſelves poſſeſſed of a right to diſpoſe arbi- 
trarily of their ſlaves; and thoſe taken in war are fat- 
tened, killed, and either uſed by their conquerors, or 
ſold to the butchers : for the people of this country feed 
on each other with as much indifference as thoſe of 
other countries do on the reſpective animals appropria- 
ted by Providence for the ſuſtenance of mankind. 

The arms uſed by theſe people are battle-axes and 
very ſtrong bows, ſtrengthened and adorned with the 
ſkins of ſerpents. The ſtrings are made of ſupple and 
lender ſhoots of trees; and the arrows are o a hard 
but very tight wood, pointed at the ends with iron. 
They ſhoot with ſuch ſurpriſing agility, that they will 
diſcharge near a dozen arrows from the bow, before the 
firſt falls to the ground. They manage the battle-axe 
with equal dexterity, One end of this inſtrument is 
very ſharp, and the other flat like a mallet, with a han- 
dle between about half the length of the iron, rounded 
at the end, and covered with the ſkin of a ſerpent : 
with the flat end they ſcreen their bodies, and ward off 
the darts of their enemies. They have daggers alſo in 
ſcabbards made of the ſkins of ſerpents, which they 
carry by their ſides, faſtened in leathern girdles, 

Their religion, as may reaſonably be ſuppoſed, 1s 
groſs idolatry. They worſhip the ſun as their chief 
deity, whom they repreſent in the figure of a man, and 
the moon under that of a woman, They have alſo an 
infinite number of inferior deities, each keeping one 
peculiar idol, to whom he offers ſacrifices, 5 con- 
ſtantly invokes before he proceeds on any dangerous 
enterprize. | 

The current coin are zimbis, or ſmall ſhells, gather- 
ed on the coaſt of Angola; in exchange for which they 
give ſlaves, as alſo for ſalt, ſilk, glaſs, knives, and 
other merchandize. 

There is a ſmall kingdom to the ſouthward of Anſiko 
called Matamba, inhabited by the Jaggas, a ſavage and 
cannibal people, whoſe origin 1s not known, It 1s ſup- 
poſed they firſt ſettled about the kingdom of Anſiko, 
and from thence ſpread themſelves along thoſe ſpacious 
waſtes that lie between Anſiko and Loango. From 
thence it is imagined they ſpread by degrees along the 
eaſtern frontiers of Loango, Congo, and Angola, and 
from thence eaſtward to the kingdom of Matamba, of 
the latter of which, with the territory adjoining, they 
made themſelves complete maſters, and have ever ſince 
preſerved, to the great injury of their more rational and 
peaceable neighhours. | 

The territories of theſe people extend from north-eaſt 
to ſouth-weſt, along Matamba and Benguela, about goo 
miles; but they are very narrow in proportion, being 
in ſome parts 150, and in others not above 100 miles 
broad, They are encloſed between the kingdoms of 
Matamba and Benguela, from whence they are ſepara- 
ted by the great river Kunerio on one ſide, and by the 
empire of Mont Muji on the other. The only town 
throughout all theſe dominions is called Kaſſarji, ſitua- 
ted at the north part of them, near the frontiers of Ma- 
tamba, where the Great Jagga, or King, occaſionally 
reſides. 

Beſides this, they have neither towns or houſes, but 
roam from place to place with tents, removing as incli- 
nation directs, or neceſſity obliges them. 

They never cultivate the ground, but ſeize every thing 
that comes in their way, and live entirely by plundering 
their neighbours. 'In their perſons they are tall, luſty, 
and ſtrong, yet nimble and ſwift of foot, climbing up 
the ſteep mountains and craggy rocks with moſt aſto- 
niſhing agility. Their women are ſtout, well ſhaped, 
fertile, warlike, and active; and both ſexes are ſo in- 
trepid, that no enterprize is thought too hard or dange- 
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rous for them to venture upon, Whenever they meet 
with an opportunity of plundering, they ruſh on their 
adverlaries at all hazards, and with a fearleſs unconcern 
for their own lives. They conſider it as the greateſt 
mark of bravery to attack the fierceſt and ſtrongeſt 
creatures, and a ſtill greater one to be more fierce and 
inhuman. This ſavageneſs not only extends to the pco- 
pie of the nations they invade, but to thoſe of their 
own, and even to their relations and children, whom 
they make no ſcruple to butcher and eat when they are 
in want of other food. 

They build their kilombos, or camps, of ſuch mate- 
rials, and on ſuch a conſtruction, that they are calily re- 
moved on the ſhorteſt notice. When they go on any 
capital expedition, they are always accompanied by the 
Great Jagga, or chief, and his court, He is a man of 
courage and reſolution ; but never undertakes any thing 
without previous enchantments. and conlulting his mo- 
kiſſo, or idol, by ſacrifices, from whence he pretends 
to forcknow the event of his enterprize. On theſe oc- 
caſions he riſes before day-break, and ſets himſelf on a 
ſtool, attended by two of his conjurors, one on each 
ſide, and about fiſty women ſtanding in a circle round 
him, waving the tails of beaſts, and ſinging. In the 
center is kindled a great fire, over which 1s placed an 
earthen pot, containing ſome white powder or paint, 
wherewith his conjurors beſmear his arne! temples, 
breaſt, and belly, uſing at the ſame time many en- 
chanting terms, and continuing their ridiculous ceremo- 
nies till ſun- ſet; at which time they bring him his ca- 
ſengala, or hatchet, and put it into his hands, bidding 
him be ſtrong againſt his enemies, for the mokiſſo is 
with him. A male child is then brought to him, which 
he immediately kills: after which four men are brought 
to him, two of whom he lays, and ordeis the other 
two to be killed without the camp. He allo orders 
ten cows to be killed, five within and five without the 
camp, with the ſame number of goats and dogs, The 
blood of thele animals is ſprinkled on the fire, but the 
fleſh is eaten with great feſtivity and r 20 The 
ſame ceremonies are likewiſe uſed by the inferior effi- 
cers of the army on the like account ; but neither they 
or their chief make uſe of idols on theſe or any other oc-- 
caſions, pretending that the mokiſſo frequently appears 
and ſpeaks to them. 

The ſoldiers are neither well diſciplined, armed, or 
cloathed. Their offenſive weapons are bows and ar- 
rows, ſpears, darts, daggers, and clubs : but they are 
taught to ule their defenſive weapons as well as their 
miſſive ones, being particularly inſtructed to cover their 
bodies, which are almoſt naked, with their large oval 
ſhields, made of thick hides ; and this method is lin- 
gularly ſerviceable in a retreat, as it preſerves them from 
being wounded by the arrows and lances of their pur- 
ſuing enemy, Their chief excellency conſiſts in the 
ſtrength and activity of their bodies, in artfully co- 
vering themſelves, and throwing their miſſive weapons, 
by which they generally annoy the enemy, and make 
them ſpend their ſhot againſt their ſhields. After this 
they renew the onſet with ſuch vigour, as ſeldom fails 
of putting the enemy to flight, which is always followed 
by a general ſlaughter, no reſpect being paid either to 
perſons or ſex, 


When they expect any conſiderable oppoſition upon 


an invaſion, they intrench themſelves very quietly for 
ſome time, and only alarm the inhabitants with fre- 
quent ſkirmiſhes, till they think they have ſufficiently 
harraſſed them, If theſe aſſault them, they ſtand on 
the defenſive for two or three days, till the others have 
ſpent their ſtrength and fury, when the commanding 
officer ſends out a large detachment in the night, to lie 
in ambuſh at ſome diſtance from the enemy's camp. 
On the following morning they begin the attack, when 
the poor natives being ſuddenly furprized, are eaſily 

at to the rout, and leave their country to the rapacity 
of their mercileſs invaders, 

The Great Jagga, or king, preſerves a diſtinguiſhed 
dignity, no perſon being permitted to fir before him, 


except the kalambo, or head general, who ig ſupreme 


judge in all caſes, whether civil Or criminal.“ 153 
officer is allowed to fit on a chair with a back to j - 
the tendela, or next in rank, who likewiſe * * 
judge, is only allowed a ſmall ſtool about » * 120 
Thoſe of a certain rank are permitted to ſit in the | BY. 
preſence on a carpet, but they mult ſpread 
own hands, Thoſe who obtain audience 
muſt ſpeak to him with their bodies bent almoſt double, 
and if of an inferior rank, mult proſtrate themſelves bs 
the ground. If the king happens to lneeze, ae - 
break wind, the whole aſſembly muſt with him Feateh 
and long life ; and thoſe who are neareſt to his 58 
muſt give notice to thoſe at a diſtance to do the mg 
on which they all exprels their good wiſhes, by clapying 
their hands and bending their bodies. ping 

The common people of both ſexes go almoſt naked 
having only a piece of cloth faſtened round the waiſt 
and fo ſmall, that it barely covers half their thighs 
Perſons of rank, indeed, dreſs themſelves in gaudy Y G 
parel; but they do it rather from pride than any aff. 
ration of modeſty, 

The beſt idea that can be given of the ſuperior claſ; 
of theſe people will be from the account of an Fur. 
pean who ſerved under the kalambo, or head general. 
„He wore (lays he) long hair, ſet off with many kngs 
of bamba ſhells. His neck was adorned with a collar 
of maſos, which are another kind of ſhells found along 
the Ethiopic coaſt, and fold among them for abou: the 
value of 20s. His middle was covered with a girdle of 
lardes, or beads made of oſtrich eggs, and under it x 
palm cloth as fine as filk. His body was painted with 
various figures, and anointed every day with human fat. 
He wore acroſs his noſe a piece of copper about twy 
inches long, and two others of the fame fort in his cars,” 
This writer, however, does not mention his wearing 
any thing either on his hands or feet, but adds, © Tha: 
he had about thirty wives, who followed him when he 
went abroad, one of. whom carried his bow and arrows, 
and four others his cups and drinking utenſils ; and 
whenever he drank they all kneeled down and ung. 
He kept his men under the ſtricteſt diſcipline, and if 
any one of them turned his back to the enemy, he was 
condemned to death, and his body eaten ; and the more 
effectually to deter them from cowardice, he ufd to 
make an oration to them from a kind of ſcaffold every 
night in diſpraiſe of it, and in commendation of in- 
trepidity.“ | 

he, writer has alſo furniſhed us with a deſcrip- 
tion of the method in which they bring up their youny 
ſoldiery. © Theſe (ſays he) are not their own oft- 
ſpring, but thoſe of ſuch captives as they make in iter 
excurſions; for though they allow themſelves to nave 
many women, and theſe are no leſs fertile than tho!e of 
other African nations, yet they ſuffer few of them to rear 
up their children, but order them to be buricd alive as 
ſoon as born, and, in lieu of them, make choice of ſuch 
as are the molt promiſing from among thoſe ot their 
priſoners, to be trained up to arms, and to the plum. 
dering trade. Theſe they commonly choole at d 
the age of twelde or thirteen years; the females fh 
procreation, and the males for war. The latter are no 
ſooner enrolled than they have a collar hung avout cnet 
necks in token of ſlavery, which is to be worn by them 
till they bring home the head of an enemy, when |! 0 
publicly taken off, and they declared frecmen of the 
cannibal commonwealth. Ihe remainder of the cab. 
tive train of both ſexes are inhumanly reſerved te be 
killed and eaten; not in time of ſcarcity of catile . 
other proviſions, but out of cruel wantonnels, ae d. 
preference to all other fleſh. This privilege ef i 
accounted men, and freed from their badge of llaverys 
ſeldom fails of inſpiring the youths ſo cholen Wich 4 
uncommon ambition to attain it at all hazards, and 5 
face the greateſt dangers with an intrepid boldnels 1 
the ſake of it. It is by this method they Keep UP Che 
number complete, and the fierce ſavage naru'e 15 * 
Jaggas from recoiling into humanity and compani: 
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The women of rank only wear a cloth about their 


middle, 


necks, arms, and legs, with ſhells and beads of va- 


They have a ſtrange cuſtom of pulling out 
_ be pj has two above, and two below ; and 
"hoſe who refuſe to do this are ſo deſpiſed by the reſt, 


that they are not permitted to aſſociate with them. 


The ſexes intermix according to inclination, without 
monies of marriage. They have 


cere 
obſerving any noni N | 
ſome particular maxims in the interment of their dead, 


ſe of the male kind, and which evince far- 
agen Sp" their ſavage cruelty. The deceaſed IS 
t only waſhed, anointed, and bedecked with all his 
moſt valuable finery, but accompanied by two of his 
. beloved women, who are conveyed with him to 
his grave, with their arms broken. The body is carried 
to the grave in a chair, between two men, and placed 
in it as if ſtill alive, and the two women, one on each 
ſide of it. As ſoon as they are thus depoſited, the 
rave, which is commonly very deep, is covered on the 
top with earth; and the relations, who are there preſent, 
ſprinkle it with the blood of ſlain goats and palm-wine: 
after which they make a funeral lamentation over it for 
ſeyeral ſucceeding days. Thoſe of higher rank are in- 
rerred with more pomp, and the ceremonies and liba- 
tions reiterated a longer or ſhorter number of days, 


weeks, &c. according to their quality. 


Puccin Account of the Depreaations committed by the 
Jaggas on the adjacent Countries. 


S the ferocious diſpoſition of theſe people muſt 

naturally lead them to acts of cruelty and rapine, 
they have made the moſt daring attacks upon the lives 
and properties of the people of the different countries 
around them. The firſt and moſt reſolute adven- 
turer was one Zimbo. This leader, abetted and aided 
by a woman named Tem-ban-dumba, who ſerved him 
in the two-fold capacity of concubine and counſellor, in 
the fifteenth century, made his firſt incurſions into the 
empire of Congo, where he committed the moſt horrid 


cruelties and lawleſs depredations. He purſued his ra- 


but take great pride in adorning their hair, 
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acious deſigns at the head of a ſavage and numerous 
bandit for a conſiderable time, but was at length ſtop- 
ped in his career by the noble exertion of the king of 
Melinda, who, apprehending an invaſion from him, 
advanced with his army ſome diſtance from the capital, 
and not only repelled, but totally defeated the ſavages, 
Thinking it laudable to extirpate ſo diabolical a race, 
he ordered his men to purſue and flay all before them, 
which they moſt willingly performed. 1 

Notwithſtanding this repulſe, Zimbo perſiſted in his 
rapacious deſigns, and advanced as far to the ſouthward 
as the Cape of Good Hepe, and having greatly aug- 
mented his army, made all neceſſary preparations for a 
ſtroke of importance, when death put an end to all his 
projects; and ſoon after carried off his concubine and 
counſellor Tem-ban-dumba. 

The ſurviving commanders diſſolved the union, and 
followed their fortunes. at the head of their reſpective 
One of theſe chiefs, called Dongis, had a 
daughter a ſecond Tem-ban-dumba, a monſter as in- 
human as the firſt, who, putting herſelf at the head of 
a corps, purſued the ſame iniquitous plan, and filled 
the greateſt part of Ethiopia with terror, blood, and 
laughter, till ſhe fell a victim to her abominable 
paſſions. 

The firſt murderers and plundeters were followed by 
a ſucceſſion of others, who commitred the ravages of 
their predeceſſors, and marked their way with blood 
and rapine. One, indeed, named Caluximbo, was an 
exception to the reſt; but as he had ſome humanity in 
his compoſition, he was deteſted by his ſavage country- 
men. 

At length the Portugueſe found means to conciliate 
the eſteem of one of their leaders, named Caſſange- 
Canguin-Gurij, by which he became humanized, em- 
braced the Catholic religion, and was baptized by the 
name of Don Paſcall. 

This prince, however, ſoon renounced his new re- 
ligion, and returned to his former horrid practices. The 
different tribes of theſe people ſtill infeſt thoſe parts of 
Africa that are contiguous to their country, marking 
their way with blood and ſlaughter. 
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Extent, Climate. 


Boundaries. Produttions. 

HIS kingdom is in extent, from eaſt to weſt, about 
1 6o0o miles. It is bounded on the eaſt by the 
kingdoms of Mujac and Makoko; on the weſt by 
Ardrah, and part of the Gulph of Guinea ; on the north 
by part of Gago and Biafara; and on the ſouth by 
Congo. 

In general the country is very low and woody, but 
well watered with rivers, the moſt diſtinguiſhed of which 
l that called by the Engliſh and French the Benin, but 

y the Portugueſe Rio Formoſa, or the Beautiful River, 
3 ks are exceeding pleaſant, being ornamented 
= lofty trees, and many ſmall but neat villages. 

720 are alſo ſeveral mo towns for trade. | 
* 1 of this kingdom is rather unwholeſome, 

new, the noxious vapours exhaled from the low 
0 dens 0 by the heat of the ſun. The ſoil is tolerably 
is a or the produce of millet and rice ; but as the in- 
5 8 not fond of thoſe grains, little of them 
whe tivated, Their principal attention is directed to 
© produce of yams, which they uſe inſtead of bread. 


a * bs . plenty of potatoes and other roots. 
. wn 55 are oranges, lemons, and ba- 
* wh we 10me cotton and pepper trees; the 

nich produce a tolerable commodity, but 
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not in ſuch quantities as thoſe of the Eaſt Indies, neither 
are the corns ſo large. 


P. 


The wild beaſts are elephants, tigers, leopards, bears, | 


and monkies. The tame ones are horſes, cows, ſheep, 
dogs, and cats; the two latter of which the natives pre- 
fer to any other kind of fleſh whatever. They have alſo 
plenty of poultry; and the woods abound with game, 
as harts, hares, partridges, pheaſants, turtle doves, &c. 


Diſpoſition, Claſſes, Dreſs, Habitations, Food, Cuſtoms, 
Funeral and other Religious Ceremonies, Puniſhments, 
Fines, &c. | 


HE kingdom of Benin is divided into a number of 
petty royalties, all of whom, except the king of 


Ovetri, are ſlaves or vaſſals to the king of Great Benin. 


The natives in general are good natured and obliging, 
particularly to Europeans. If the latter compliment 
them with preſents, their liberality is ſure to be doubly 
returned, Gentle meaſures is the only way to ſucceed 
in whatever is wanted; in that caſe it is their greateſt 
pleaſure to oblige : on the contrary, if treated with vio- 


| lence, no people in the world can be more refractory. 


Among themſelves they carry the appearance of civility 
and complaiſance, but in reality they are very cloſe and 
reſerved, eſpecially in their dealings, not caring to truſt 
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each other. The traders are very attentive to buſineſs, 
and remarkably tenacious of their old cuſtoms, with 
which, if a foreigner complies, he may eaſily deal with 


them. 
The ſtate of Benin is divided into four claſſes, the 


firlt of which is compoſed only of three perſons, called 
Great Lords, or Gicat Men, who are always near the 


heat of the ſun; and another goes be ; 
horſe. They uſe neither ſaddle or Le tie 
only ſecurity of the rider conſiſts in his reſting th 1 
hand on the ſhoulder of one of his attendants. © 2085 
In moſt of the towns of this kingdom the build; 
are very ſpacious and lofty, but they are indiffer "7 
conſtructed, ſome of them being ſquare, and . 
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king with their de(ires, and return his anſwer. As there 
is no intermediate perſon between theſe, the king, and 
thoſe who ſolicit ta vous, they act on thele occaſions in 
ſuch manner as beſt its their own intereſts ; ſo that in 
reality the whole government is entirely in their hands. 

The ſecond rank or claſs is,compoſed of thoſe called 
Orcs-de-Rees, or Road Chiefs, who are of four ſorts : 
the meaneſt preſide over flaves ; thoſe a degree higher 
ver the low rabble; the third inſpect the conduct of 
thoſe concerned in huſbandry and agriculture ; and the 
fourth, or ſuperior order, ſuperintend the military. 
Theſe arc very numerous, and from them are choſen the 
viceroys and governors of thoſe countries ſubject to the 
king. They are all under the command of the three 
great men, and are reſponſible to them on all occaſions. 
They obtain their poſts by the recommendation of theſe 
three lords ; and the king, as an enſign of their honour, 
preſents each of them with a ſtring of coral, which they 
are obliged continually to wear about their necks. 
They are made of a ſort of pale earth or ſtone, well 
glazed, and gieatly reſemble variegated marble. The 
poſſeſſors mult be very careful of them, for if any one 
ſhould loſe this badge of honour, whether by accident 
or otherwiſe, the conſequence would be not only degra- 
dation, but the lols of his life. 

The third claſs are thoſe appointed by the govern- 
ment to treat with the Europeans on behalf of the tra- 
ders of Benin. They are called Fiadors, or Brokers; 
and their buſineſs is to ſee that all matters of commerce 
are fairly tranſacted between the reſpective parties. 

The laſt claſs conſiſts of the commonalty. The ge- 
neralty of theſe are very indolent, nor will they go to 
work but when neceſſity obliges them. The laborious 

art of their buſineſs is executed by their wives, ſuch 
as tilling the ground, ſpinning of cotton, weaving of 
cloth, and other handicrafts. The principal artificers 
among them are ſmiths, carpenters, and leather- 
dreſſers, 

The dreſs of the better ſort conſiſts of a white callico 
or cotton cloth fallened round the waiſt, and neatly 

laited in the rniddle; but the lower and upper parts 
of the body are entirely naked. The dreſs of the meaner 
ſort is of the fame form, and only differs in the quality 
of the [tuff with which it is made. | 

The wives of the grandees wear callico paans, wove 
in this country, which are very fine, and beautifully 
variegated with different colours, Thele are faſtened 
round the waiſt, and the upper part of the body is co- 
vered with a piece of cloth about a yard long, which 
ſerves inſtead of a veil. They wear necklaces of coral 
agreeably diſpoſed ; and their arms, legs, wriſts, and 
fingers, are ornamented with copper or iron rings. 

The men let their hair grow in its natural form, ex- 
cept buckling it in two or three places, in order to 
hang a coral to it; but the womens hair 1s artificially 
formed into large and ſmall buckles, and divided on 
the crown of the head, ſo that the latter are placed with 
great uniformity. Some of them oil their hair, by 
which means it loſes 1ts black colour, and in time turns 
to a ſort of green or yellow, which they are very fond 
of; but it 1s far from being agrceable to the eyes of a 
ſtranger. 

When a great man goes abroad he is attended by a 
number of ſervants, all of whom are armed, ſome with 
ſpears, others with long darts, and ſome with bows and 
arrows, He uſually rides on horſeback, and ſits on the 
beaſt ſideways, in the fame manner as the women do in 
England, One of his attendants holds an umbrella 
over his head to ſhelter him from rain, or the violent 


are generally poor, having little other depen« 


| | 
| king's perſon, W hoc ver wants to obtain any favour from oblong. The doors are made high and narrow: tl 

þ x ; 7 7 "Hh . __ I - : e 
a his majeſty muſt apply to them, in order to acquaint the || windows are few in number and ſmall. They are all 


made with a flat roof, on the top of which is a coverin; 
raiſed ſeveral feet, to keep off the heat of the ſun H 8 
they frequently regale themſelves, when they pay s Oy 
ſit to each other. Se 

The principal diet of the better ſort conſiſts of beer 
mutton, or chickens. For bread they uſe yams which 
after being boiled, are beat fine, and made into cakes, 
Their common drink is water, with which they ſome- 
times mix brandy. The poorer ſort live on dried fiſh 
yams, bananas, and pulſe. Their drink is water, 6. 
a kind of beer ſomewhat reſembling that called vito Fe 
the Slave Coaſt. 1 

Polygamy 1s allo allowed here. Their marriage ce. 
remomes conſiſt only in the conſent of the parents 2 
preſent to the bride, and an entertainment for the oveft;. 
on both ſides. The men are exceeding jealous, for 
which reaſon the wives of the poorer people enjoy a 
pleaſure to which thoſe of the better ſort are entire 
ſtrangers; for while the former have their liberty, the 
wives of the great are cloſe confined, to vbviatc all 0. 
portunities of tranſgreſſion. ; 

When a woman is delivered of a boy, it is preſente( 
to the king as his property ; for which reaſon all the 
males of this country are called the king's ſlaves ; bur 
the females are the property of the father, why has li- 
berty to diſpoſe of them at his own diſcretion. 

When a woman bears two children at a birth, imme- 
diate information is given to the kir g, who orders pub- 
lic rejoicings to be made on the occaſion. Such circun- 
ſtances are conſidered as happy omens in all the territo- 
ries of Benin, except at a place called Arebo, where 
they are productive of the moſt horrid cruelties; for the 
people there generally ſacrifice both women and chil- 
dren to a certain demon, which they ſay inhabits a woud 
near the town, Sometimes, indeed, they will ſpare 
the wife by the huſband's offering a female flave in het 
ſtead; but the children are condemned without redemp- 
tion, A French traveller ſays, that while he was a: 
this town, he knew a merchant's wife thus redeemed, 
but her children were deſtroyed, whoſe {ad fate ſhe often 
deplored with tears. The following year, ſays he, the 
like happened to the wife of a prieſt : ſhe was delivered 
of two children, whom, with a ſlave in his wite's ſtea, 
the father was, by virtue of his office, himſelf obliged 
to ſacrifice with his own hands. Ot late years, tos 
that are enabled to defray the expence, avoid the con- 
ſequences, by ſending their wives, when they approaci 
near the time of their delivery, to a more humane part 
of the country. f __ 

They practiſe circumciſion on both ſexes, which 0 
performed when the children are about a fortnight old: 
but for this cuſtom they give no reaſon, o 12Yins 
that it was handed down to them by their anceſtofs. 
They alſo make inciſions in different parts of their gf 
dies in a fort of regular order, leaving the mas * 
birds, beaſts, and other figures. The girls unde 
the greateſt puniſhment in this particular, being He 
more marked than the boys; for as they are co nf — 
as the greateſt ornaments they can have, ſo their paren 
are very liberal in beſtowing them. hes to 

When a perſon falls ſick he immediately Abe fy 
the prieſt, who alſo acts in the capacity of Ph) 5 
and furniſhes him with medicines ; but if these e 
effectual, he has recourſe to ſacfifices. If eve pt * 
recovers, the prieſt is rewarded for his aſſiltance, 


| jeſts here 
is Dal im ; hat the prieſts 
no further regard is paid to him; fot P Jence than 


, 8 ang; for each 
what ariſes from their abilities as Phyfic ink chey 
man offers his own ſacrifices to his idols, an ſufficiently 


2 , 


ANI] 3 
\,mciently acquit themſelves of their religious duties 
* hout applying to the prieſt. 
os caſes of death the corpſe is kept only one day be- 
Fore interment, except it happens at a diſtance from the 
T al place of reſidence; then, 1n order to preſerve it 
Fr oo. ance, it is dried over a gentle fire till all the 
4 ture A extracted, when it is put into a coffin, and 
m ec expoſed ; after which it is carried on men's 
B to the place of interment. When the funeral 
is over the nearell relations go into mourning, and be- 
wail their loſs by cries and lamentations. The ſhew of 
mourning conſiſts only in ſhaving their heads, ſome 
half way, and others all over; and the men ſhave off 
—_ - Ap of a grandee many ſlaves are ſacrificed ; 
but the greateſt number fall victims on the death of the 
king. The ceremonies attending, a royal funeral in this 
country are very ſingular, and thus deſcribed by a wri- 
ter who was an eye-witneſs of them. © As ſoon (lays 
he) as the king of Benin expires, they dig a large pit in 
the ground at the palace, which is ſo deep that the work - 
men are ſometimes in danger of being drowned by the 
uantity of water that ſprings from the earth. This pit 
5 make wide at the bottom, and very narrow at the 
top. They firſt let down the royal corpſe into it, and 
then ſuch of his domeſtics, of both ſexes, as are ſelected 
for that honour, for which there is great intereſt made. 
Theſe being let down into the pit, they ſhut up the 
mouth with a large ſtone, in the preſence of a crowd of 
people, who wait day and night. The next morning 
they remove the ſtone, and ſome proper officers alk the 
perſons encloſed, if they have found the king? If they 
anſwer, the pit is ſhut up again, and the following day 
opened with the like ceremony, which continues till the 
perſons are dead, and no anſwer returned. After this 
the chief miniſters inform the ſucceſſor, who imme- 
diately repairs to the pit, and cauſing the ſtone to be 
removed, orders all ſorts of proviſions to be laid on it 
for the entertainment of the populace. After they have 
regaled themſelves, they run about the city in the night, 
committing the greateſt outrages, and killing all the 
men, women, and children. They chop off their 
heads, and leave them in the ſtreets, but they bring 
their bodies and throw them into the pit, with their 
garments, houſehold goods, &c. as preſents to the de- 
ceaſed king,” This ſtrange cuſtom is ſtill preſerved in 
the ſtricteſt manner; and thoſe who are allotted to fall 
victims on the occaſion are ſo far from lamenting their 
fate, that they think it the higheſt mark of honour that 
can be conferred on them. 

The religion profeſſed by theſe people is ſtrangely 
abſurd and perplexed. They worſhip various kinds of 
idols, ſome of which are made of elephants tceth, claws, 
Gead men's heads, ſkeletons, &c. Each is his own 
peck, and addreſſes himlelf to ſuch of his idols as he 
ikes beſt, 

They believe that the apparitions of their anceſtors 
appear to them, but it is only when they are aſleep. 
They call the ſhadow of a man paſſadoor or conductor, 
which they believe really to exiſt, and that it will ſome 
time or other give teſtimony whether they have lived 
wel or ad aber former, they are to be raiſed to great 

ignity; but if the latter, they are to periſh with hun- 
ger and poverty. g f | 

They make daily offerings to their idols, which con- 
liſt only of a few yams mixed with oil. Sometimes they 
offer a fowl, but they only ſprinkle the blood of it on 
the idol, for the fleſh they convert to their own uſe. 

© great men make annual ſacrifices, which are very 
expenſive, and celebrated with great pomp. They kill 
multitudes of cows, ſheep, and other kinds of cattle ; 
=y they provide an elegant entertainment for their 
riends, that laſts, ſeveral days; beſides which they give 

andſome preſents to the poor. 
he people of Benin divide time into years, months, 
wecks, and days, each of which are diſtinguiſhed by a 
Particular name ; but in their diviſion they make four- 


teen months to the year, They keep their ſabbath 
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every fifth day, which is ſolemnly obſerved, particular- 
ly by the better ſort, who, on the occaſion, ſacrifice 
cows, ſheep, and goats; while the poorer ſort kill dogs, 
cats, chickens, or whatever they are able to purchaſe. 
Thoſe who are ſo diſtreſſed as not to be able to obtain 
any of theſe, are aſſiſted by the others, in order that the 
feſtival may be univerſally kept. 

They have two annual feſtivals, The firſt of theſe 
is in commemoration of their anceſtors, when they not 
only ſacrifice a great number of beaſts, but alſo human 
beings; but the latter are generally malefactors ſen- 
tenced to death, and reſerved for theſe ſolemnities. If 
it happens that there are not ſo many criminals as are 
requilite on theſe occaſions, (the number of which is 
25,) the king orders his officers to parade the ſtreets, 
and ſeize indifferently ſuch perſons as they meet not 
carrying lights. If the perſons fo ſeized are wealthy, 
they are permitted to purchaſe their redemption ; but if 
poor, they are ſacrificed on the day appointed. The 
ſlaves of great men ſo ſeized may be alſo ranſomed, on 
condition that the maſters find others to ſupply their 

lace. | 
, Their ſecond annual feſtival, and which is by far the 
molt conſiderable, is called the Coral Feaſt. It is cele- 
brated in the month of May ; and on the day it is held 
the king appears in public. As the ceremonies attend- 
ing this feſtival are rather ſingular, we ſhall give the 
following deſcription of them, as related by a perſon 
who was preſent, and ſaw the whole. This perſon ſays, 
that on the day appointed, the king came magnificently 
dreſſed into the ſecond court of the palace, where, under 
a rich canopy, a ſeat was placed for him; as alſo others 
for his wives, and a great number of his principal offi- 
cers. Soon after the king was ſeated the proceſſion be- 
gan, which being ended, the king removed from kis 
throne, 1n order to ſacrifice to the gods in the open air, 
and thereby began the feaſt. This action was accom- 
panied with the univerſal and loud acclamations of the 
people. After paſſing a quarter of an hour in this 
manner, he returned to the former place, where he far 
two hours, in order to give the remainder of the people 
time to perform their devotions. This done, he re- 
turned into the palace. The reſt of the day was ſpent 
in ſplendid treating and feaſting, the king cauſing all 
kinds of proviſions to be liberally diſtributed to the po- 
pulace; and the grandees followed his example; ſo 
that nothing but joy was to be ſeen throughout the city. 


The reaſon why this is called the Coral Feaſt is, be- 


cauſe at this time the king beſtows the ſtrings of coral 
on thoſe whom he advances to any preferment, or poſt 
of honour, which he never does but on this feſtival, un- 
leſs a particular urgency of ſtate requires it. 

In this kingdom the will of the monarch is an abſo- 
lute law; but the chief direction of government is veſted 
in the three great lords. Their laws are, in general, 
very mild. When a perſon of property dies, the righr 
of inheritance devolves to the eldeſt ſon; but he is 
obliged to preſent a ſlave to the king, and another to 
the three great lords, with a petition that he may ſuc- 
ceed his father in the ſame quality, which the king ac- 
cordingly grants, and he is declared the lawful heir of 
all the poſſeſſions left by his father. He is not com- 
pelled to make any allowance to his younger brother, 
that being wholly left ro his own diſcretion ; but if his 
mother be alive, he muſt allow her a maintenance ſuit- 
able to her rank. He takes his father's other wives 
home, eſpecially thoſe that have not had children, and, 
if he thinks proper, he uſes them as his own. Thoſe 
he diſapproves of are obliged to work for a maintenance 
under his inſpection, but he never cohabits with them, 
If the deceaſed leaves no children, the brother inherits 
the effects; and in caſe of deficiency of ſuch heir, the 
next a-kin ; but if no lawful heir appears, the whole 
becomes the property of the king. 

Criminals are puniſhed here in proportion to the na- 
ture of the offence. Doin any injury. to an Euro- 


pean is conſidered as a capital crime, and the puniſh- 


ment for ſuch offence is thus executed: they take the 
| offender, 
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offender, tie his hands behind his back, and blindfold 
him. After this the judge raiſes him up, ſo that his 
head hangs towards the ground, which the executioner 
cuts off with a hatchet; and ſeperating the body into 
four quarters, leaves it to be devoured by the wild 
_ perſon is found guilty of theft he Is obliged to 
reſtore the goods and pay a fine; but if he is unable to 
do the latter he ſuffers corporally. If the robbery 1s 
committed on a grandee the puniſhment is death. 

In caſes of murder the criminal is puniſhed with 
death, except the offence be committed by the king's 
ſon, or a grandee ; in which caſe the offender is ba- 
niſhed to the moſt diſtant part of the kingdom, and 

r permitted to return. 

"If rib kills another by accident he may purchaſe 
his life, by firſt burying the deceaſed, and afterwards 
producing a flave to ſuffer in his ſtead. When this 
ſlave is ſacrificed the offender mult bend his body, and 
touch the Nave's knees with his forehead ; after which 
he muſt pay a fine to the three great lords, when he 
obtains his freedom, and the relations of the deceaſed 
think a fufficient atonement has been made for the of- 
fence. 5 5 | 

There are various puniſhments for adultery in pro- 
portion to the circumſtances of the parties. If a com- 
mon perſon ſurpriſes his wife in the fact he IS entitled 
to all the effects of the perſon that has injured him; 
and the woman, after being ſeverely drubbed by her 
huſband, is totally diſcarded, being left to ſhift for 
herſelf the remainder of her life. 

The better ſort, in theſe caſes, revenge themſelves 
much the ſame way ; but the relations of the offending 
party, in order to avail themſelves of the ſcandal that 
might accrue to their family, frequently bring about a 
reconciliation, by paying a large pecuniary compliment 
to the injured huſband, who, in this caſe, huſhes up the 
matter, and apparently ſeems to forget the once unſea- 
ſonable liberality of his wife. 

Other crimes are puniſhed by fine, which is propor- 
tioned to the nature of the offence; and if the culprit 
is not able to pay the fine levied, he is ſubje& to cor- 
poral puniſhment, 2. 
| The fines paid on theſe occaſions are thus diſpoſed of: 
the perſon injured is firſt ſatisfied, after which the go- 
vernor has his ſhare, and the remainder of the fine goes 
to the three great lords. 

Having thus taken a general view of this kingdom, 
with the nature of its inhabitants, their manners, cu- 
ſtoms, laws, religion, &c. we ſhall now point out thoſe 
places in it that are the moſt remarkable, 


Deſcription of the Cities and Towns of Benin, and the 
Maſſacre of the Natives of Meiberg. 


HE chief city is Benin, the uſual reſidence of 
the king. It is large and pleaſantly ſituated on 
the banks of the river, about forty miles from its 
mouth. It contains a great number of ſtreets, moſt 
of which are very ſpacious, and the houſes uniformly 
built, The principal ſtreet is exceeding broad, and 
at leaſt three miles in length: it is interſected by many 
croſs ſtreets and lanes, all of which are ſtrait and of 
conſiderable extent; and the whole city is at leaſt nine 
miles in circumference. The houſes of the grandees 
are much higher than thoſe of the commonalty, and 
are aſcended by ſteps. At the entrance of each is a 
veſtibule, or porch, which is every morning cleaned by 
the ſlaves, and ſpread with mats of ftraw. The inner 
chamber is ſquare, with an opening in the center for 
the admiſſion of light; and in theſe apartments they 
both ſleep and eat, though they dreſs their victuals in 
other places ſeperate, having many offices under the 
ſame roof. | | 
The king's palace is very extenſive, ſuperb and mag- 
nificent. It conſiſts of ſeveral large ſquares ſurround- 
ed with galleries, each of which has a portico, or gate, 


guarded by ſoldiers, 
I 
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The inhabitants of Benin are all 
being permitted to reſide in it. Some of them are 
wealthy, and ſpend their whole time at cour 
trade and agriculture to be executed by their w. 5 
TEA ; Ives and 
ſervants. Theſe go to the adjacent villages y 
ther trade in merchandize, or ſerve for daih pon ng 
and they are obliged to bring the greateſt mort of: 8 
they get to their maſters, otherwiſe they wa. _ 
( y would be ſold 
or ſlaves. 

A market is every day kept in the princip 
the city for the ſale of proviſions and me 
The former conſiſts of dogs, of which they are ye 
fond, roaſted baboons and monkies, bats and large r N 
parrots, hens, lizards dried in the ſun, fruits and = 
wine, Their merchandize conſiſts of cotton, 1 
teeth, wooden platters, cups, and other houſhold ſuf, 
cotton cloth, iron inſtruments for fiſhing and tillins the 
ground, lances, darts and other weapons. A place i3 
allotted for each kind of merchandize, and they are all 
diſpoſed with great uniformity. 

The preſent reduced ſtate of the inhabitants of Be. 
nin aroſe from an irruption in conſequence of the death 
of one of the road chiefs, who fell a ſacrifice tg the 
avarice of a former reigning monarch. His death was 
revenged by a very powerful party, who foiled the kino's 
army in two onſets, and afterwards ſettled with the chief 
that headed them at a place about three days journey 
from the capital, ſo that the number of inhabitants was 
of courſe conſiderably leſſened. 

The other towns in this kingdom are chiefly remark- 
able for trade, and are moſt of them ſituated on the 
river Benin. The firſt of theſe is called Awerri, or 
Ouwerre, and belongs to a king, who is the only one 
that is independent of the king of Benin. The town 
ſtands about ſix miles from the mouth of the river, and 
here the Portugueſe have a church and factory. 

There 1s a trading village called Boedodoe, which 
contains about fifty houſes, built with reeds and mud, 
and covered with leaves of trees. Ir is governed by a 
viceroy and ſome grandees, whoſe authority extends 
only to trifling matters, as civil cauſes, and raiſing 
taxes for the king; but if any thing conſiderable hap- 
pens, they muſt ſtate the matter to the court, and wait 
their determination. 

Ogattou was once a conſiderable place, but it ſuff r- 
ed ſo much in the wars, that it was almoſt laid walte : 
however, from its delightful ſituation the buildings of 
late years have conſiderably increaſed, and it ſeems as 
if time would reſtore it to its original importance, 

Arebo, the center of commerce, is lituated about 50 
miles from the mouth of the river Benin. The Dutch 
and Engliſh had both factories here; but the Jatter 
having neglected their trade, the lodge fell down, aud 
has never ſince been rebuilt; ſo that the former 1s the 
only European ſettlement in this part of the country. 

Meiberg is a ſmall but very neat place, and the 
houſes are built with great uniformity. The Dutch 
had once a factory here, and were greatly reſpected by 


natives, no foreigner 


ver 
t leaving 


al part of 
rchandize. 


the natives; but during their ſtay a melancholy cir- 


cumſtance happened, occaſioned by the indiſcretion 8 
the principal factor, that entirely overthrew them, wg 
particulars of which are thus deſcribed by a late autho! 
« N. Beeldſnyder, their laſt factor, having 4 dp 
paſſion for one of the negro-governor's ies, 1 5 0 
her, which ſo enraged the injured huſband, pap ty 
came with a body of armed men, and reſolved to ki | 
the adulterer, who narrowly eſcaped on board d oy 
but in the flight was ſo wounded that he dicd. . 
Dutch company's director- general on the N Ne 
being rightly informed of the caſe, ſent a veſſe 69904 
El Mina, well manned, to Benin, with ſtrict 4 * 
revenge the murder. Theſe ſoldiers ſo ſtretched ; of 
commiſſion, that they killed, or took priſoners, ths 
perſon in the town who could not eſcape. The 7 ; 
being informed of this, and the occaſion of the _ 
ſacre, commanded the Negro-governor to be bi oug 5 
before him; and though he had done nothing but e 
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ſeemed right, in defending the honour of his fan 5 
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et the king cauſed him and his whole race to be put 
to death in the moſt cruel manner. 
of theſe miſerable wretches were expoſed to be de- 
youred by the beaſts, and their houſes were razed to the 

ound, with ſtrict orders that they ſhould never be re- 
built.” The Dutch, however, from theſe circumſtances, 
made no farther attempt, and there has not been any 
European factory in this rown ever ſince. „It is re= 
markable that all the male ſlaves of this country are 
foreigners; for the natives cannot be ſold for ſlaves, 
but are all free; though they bear the name of the 
king's ſlaves. A Dutch navigator aſſerts, that it is not 
allowed to export any male ſlaves ſold in this country, 
but they may do what they will with the females. 

Beſides the river Benin, there are ſeveral other conſi- 
derable ones in this kingdom, particularly the river 
Rio del Rey, which is very ſpacious and extenſive. On 
irs banks are a great number of villages, inhabited by 

cople divided into two nations, one of which dwell 
along the upper part of the river, and the other to- 
wards the mouth ; but they are always at enmity with 
each other. They are a ſtrong, robuſt people; but 

oor, diſhoneſt, and treacherous; and are very filthy 
both in their houſes and perſons. They go quite naked, 
ſmearing their bodies with oil, intermixed with a red. 
They plait their hair in various forms, file their teeth, 
and ornament their foreheads with ſtrange marks, made 
with hot irons or pincers. In ſhort, they are mere ſa- 
vages, and their only employment 1s fiſhing, they being 
total ſtrangers either to mechanical arts or agriculture, 

The Rio Kamarones is another large river, whoſe 
inhabitants are governed by a chief of their own, called 
Moneba. The people here carry on a conſiderable 
trade with the Europeans, having plenty of elephants 
teeth and ſlaves, which they ſell at very reaſonable 
rates. The goods which they take in exchange from 
the Europeans conſiſt chiefly of iron and copper bars, 
braſs pots and kettles, bugles or beads, ox horns, and 
ſteel files. The natives here are very luſty, tall, well- 
ſhaped, and have a remarkable ſmooth ſkin. 

The river Rio Gabon is fituated about fifteen leagues 
from Cape de Lopo Gonſalvo, or the utmoſt point of 
the Gulph of Benin. It is a very large river, and the 
mouth of it 1s at leaſt ſix miles acroſs. About nine 
miles up the river are two iſlands, one of which takes 
its name from the king, and the other from the prince 
of this river, two great lords of Benin. But theſe iſlands 
have now but few inhabitants. The river is navigable 
for ſmall ſhips ſevera! leagues up. There are many 
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villages on its banks; and the trade carried on here 
conſiſts in elephants teeth, wax, and honey. | 

The inhabitants are very large, robuſt, and well- 
ſhaped ; but in their diſpoſirions fierce and cruel. The 
men are great thieves, and the women very abandoned. 

The Negroes here are perfect ſtrangers to agriculture, 
and live chiefly by hunting and fiſhing. The river 
abounds with fiſh, beſides which there re great num- 
bers of crocodiles and ſea-horſes ; and on the banks of 
it are prodigious numbers of wild beaſts, eſpecially 
elephants, buffalos, and wild boars. 

About 18 leagues from the river Gabon is Cape 
Lopo Gonſalvo, which is the extreme limits of the 
Gulph of Guinea. 
it is a long, narrow peninſula, ſtretching from the con- 
tinent ſeveral leagues to ſea. It has a good harbour 
either for anchoring or careening ſhips, eſpecially for 
thoſe homeward bound, proviſions being not only plen- 
tiful, but alſo very cheap. On the ſhore are ſeveral 
huts, where the natives occaſionally reſide, as the Eu- 
ropean veſſels ſtop for the above purpoſes ; but the 
town they belong to is called Olibato, and is ſituated 

fo It is the reſidence of a 
chief, and the town contains about 300 houſes, which 
are made with bull-ruſhes interwoven, and covered with 
palm-leaves. The natives are much more civilized 
than thoſe of Rio Gabon, but they differ little in their 
dreſs, manners, and cuſtoms. The country abounds 
with wild beaſts, as elephants, buffalos, wild boars, 
apes, monkies, and other miſchievous animals. 

All veſſels, as ſoon as they arrive at the Cape, fire 
off four guns, to alarm the country, and give notice of 
their arrival, when the people immediately repair from 
Olibato, and other inland places, to the Cape, and 
carry with them ſuch articles as they have to diſpoſe of, 
the principal of which are water, wood for fuel, and 
proviſions, 
them, that they may be ready to ſupply ſuch veſſels as 
ſtop at the Cape : they cut it in billets about two feet 
long, a boat load of which they generally ſell for a bar 
of iron. They get their water out of a large pond near 
the Cape: it keeps good at ſea, and is allowed by moſt 
ſailors to be exceeding wholeſome. 

The other goods purchaſed here by the Europeans 
conſiſt of elephants teeth, wax, honey, and cam-wood: 
and the articles ſold to the natives are knives, iron bars, 


beads, old ſheets, axes, braſs baſons, firelocks, powder, 
ball, and ſhot, 


XIII, 


NIGRITIA, ETHIOPIA, ox NEGROLAND. 


$ECTION 1. 


Name. Boundaries. Extent, Commerce. 

HE ancients called the natives of this country 
Ethiopians, Nigrites, and Melanes, that is, 
egroes or Blacks, either from the river Niger, or the 
natural complexion of the people. Negroland is bound- 
ed on the north by the deſert Zahara, on the ſouth by 
Guinea and Benin, on the eaſt by Abyſſinia and Nubia, 
and on the weſt by the Atlantic Ocean, It lies between 
10 and 20.degrees north latitude, is computed at 2200 
miles in length, and 840 in breadth, and contains many 
provinces, and ſome European forts, which, differing 
a ſerers reſpects, we ſhall, therefore, treat of them 

Akinctly, in order to point out particulars. 
I ver Gambia is divided by many iſlands and 
ot I 3, and its broadeſt channel does not exceed 
5 „ <agues. At Baraconda, which is 500 miles from 
mouth, it is navigable for veſſels of x 50 tons burthen, 

o. 34. i 


| 


called pau 


The ſeaſon for making the voyage to this part is from 
December till June, when the river flows in a ſmooth, 
uu and not very rapid ſtream ; but during the reſt 
of the year the paſſage up it is difficult, on account of 
the extraordinary ſwells occaſioned by the rains, which 
fall in theſe countries with great violence. 

The chief articles of commerce on the river Gambia 
are gold, elephants teeth, bees-wax, and ſlaves; the 
latter of whom are either priſoners taken in war, or per- 
ſons ſtolen or condemned for crimes. The gold is of an 
excellent quality. The ivory, or elephants teeth, called 
by the natives morphel, is either found in the woods, 
or got by hunting and killing the beaſts ; and the larger 
the teeth the more valuable the ivory, Some of them 
are quite white, others yellow ; but the difference of 
colour neither adds to or diminiſhes the value. Bees- 


wax 1s ſold in great quantities about the river, and is 
made in cakes from 20 to 120 lb. weight. Gum-dragon 
is alſo brought from this country: it comes from a tree 

d ſangue, or blood-wood, from whence Le 
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It appears like a low flat iſland, but 


They always keep a ſtock of wood by 
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inciſion being made in the tree) it oo es out drop after 
drop, till ſeveral lumps are formed, which ate after- 
wards dried in the ſun. 

There are many kingdoms and petty ſtates between 
the rivers Sierra Leona and Senegal, concerning which 
very little is known; but as better accounts are to be 
obtained of ſeveral provinces on the banks of the Gam- 
bia, we ſhall pre ent them in the following order. 


ö 


. Perſons, Diſpoſitions, Cuſtoms, Manners, Sc. of the 
People of Mundingo. Deſcription of the Palm Trees. 
Buildings, Furniture, Hood, Dreſs, Marriages, divers 
Ceremonies, Sc. 


UNDINGO is the largeſt and moſt populous 
V place on the banks of the river Gambia. The 
Portugueſe having ſettled in it ever ſince their conqueſt 
of it in the fourteenth century, and their deſcendants 
intermixed with the natives, there is little difference be- 
tween them either as to their colour or ſhape; but as 
they ſtill retain a corruption of the Portugueſe lan- 
guage, and as they chriſten and marry by the help of a 
rieſt ſent annually from St. Jago, one of the Cape de 
Verd Iſlands, they conſider themſelves as different from 
the Mundingoes as if they were really natives of Por- 
tugal ; and the calling them Negroes is the greateſt 
affront that can be offered, 1t being a term they only 
ule for ſlaves. 

This kingdom is of conſiderable extent. The na- 
tives are quite black, and have very diſagreeable fea- 
tures, their lips being excecding thick, and their noſes 
remarkably broad and flat. In their diſpoſitions they 
are rational and humane, and particularly civil to ſtran- 
gers. They are, in general, very briſk and lively ; but 
if affronted, impetuous and revengeful. 

The better ſort take a pride in keeping a prodigious 
nuniber of ſlaves ; but they treat them in a very humane 
manner, The females, in particular, are ornamented 
with necklaces, bracelets, and car-rings, ma:le of co- 
ral, amber, and ſilver, to a conſiderable value. Seve- 
ral of the natives have many ſlaves born in their families; 
and though in ſome parts of Africa theſe are- fold, yet 
in Mundingo it would be thought not only indiſcreet, 
but criminal: nor is ever any family ſlave ſold, except 
for ſuch crimes as would have authoriſed its being done 
had he been free. Indeed, if there are many ſlaves in 
the family, and one of them commits a crime, the maſ- 
ter cannot ſell him without the joint conſent of the reſt; 
for if he does, they vill deſert him, and ſeek protection 
in another kingdom. 

They have a kind of drum here of a very large ſize, 
called a tang-tong, which they only beat on the ap- 
proach of an enemy, or on ſome very extraordinary oc- 
caſion, to call the inhabitants of the neighbouring 

towns to their aſſiſtance; and when this 1s beat in the 
night time, it may be heard at the diſtance of ſix or 
ſeven mules. 

Europeans, when ill treated by the natives, apply to 
the alcaid, or head man of the town, who 1s appointed 
to do juſtice on ſuch occaſions. He is called the white 
man's king, and has otherwiſe great power. He allo 
decides all quarrels, and has the firſt voice in all confe- 
rences relative to public tranſactions. 

The palm tree, which is remarkable, is very ſtrait 
and ſmooth, and ſome of them grow to the height of 
100 feet, From the trunk of the tree the natives extract 
a liquor called palm wine, which, in colour, greatly 

reſembles whey. To effect this they make an inciſion 
at the top of the tree, to which they apply gourd bot- 
tles, and into theſe the liquor is conveyed by means of 
a pipe made of leaves. The wine is very ſweet in its 
taſte, and, if drank as ſoon as drawn, very purgative ; 
but if kept two or three days, it ferments, grows ſtrong, 
_ becomes not only palatable, but alſo very whole- 
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The natives climb theſe trees with ſurpriſing agil: 
the manner of doing which is thus: they take 38llity, 
of the bark of a tree formed in the ſhape of : 1 23 
with which they encloſe themſelves and the tree * 
hoop being afterwards ſecured: they then fix the Nam 
under their hams, and reſting their back ain 7 
and their feet againſt the tree, climb up with ſur by 
ſing expedition. Sometimes, indeed, they meet hy 
a fatal accident, which either ariſes from their 2 
their ſtep, or the bark on which they reſt not beine 
properly ſecured. '"s 

The habitations of the common people are very! 
and mean, Their furniture conſiſts only of a e 
mon neceſſaries, ſuch as earthen veſſels for their food. 
wooden bowls, plates, diſhes, &c. but they have n N 
ther chairs, tables, or beds, a mat ſupplying the = 
of all three; for on that they ſit, eat, and 3 1 
Among the better ſort, indeed, the maſter of the hou: 
is diſtinguiſhed by having a bed, which conſiſts of ; 
kind of hurdle laid upon pieces of wood, and elevated 
about two feet from the floor. 

Rice, pulſe, and Indian corn are their principal food 
which they mix with boiling water, or broth made fro! 
the fleſh of crocodiles: they like the latter the beſt 
and are not only fond of the fleſh of the crocodiles, bur 
alſo their eggs. Their common drink is water. but 
they ſometimes uſe palm wine and mead; and, if they 
can meet with it, will not refuſe rum and brandy, T hey 
ſit at their meals, and take up the victuals with tle fin. 
gers of the right hand only, conſidering it indecent to 
touch either their food or lips with the left. 

The dreſs of the women conſiſts of a piece of cotton 
tied round the waiſt, from whence it reaches to the 
knees. The upper part of the body is naked. 

They enter into the marriage ſtate at an early period, 
Some of them are even contracted as ſoon as born, and 
the parents can never after break. off the engagement. 
The men, however, can refuſe accepting them when at 
a proper age ; neither dare the girl marry any other with- 
out his conſent. Before a man takes his wife, he is 
obliged to make a prefent to her parents of 200 cola 
(a fruit that grows in the inland parts of the country, 
and ſomewhat reſembles a horſe cheſnut,) two iron bars, 
and two cows, 

The women pay ſuch diſtinguiſhed reſpect to their 
huſbands, that if buſineſs calls them a day or two from 
home, when they return, their wives ſalute them on 
their knees; and they ſhew their humility by always 
placing themſelves in that poſture when they give them 
drink, either at their meals, or at any other time. 

A new born child is dipped in cold water ſeveral 
times in the day, at each of which, after having dried 
up the water with a cloth, they rub it over with palm 


bows, neck, knees, and hips. When born, they are 
of an olive complexion, and. ſometimes do not become 
black till they are two months old. They are not born 
with flat noſes, but as that ſhape 1s greatly admired, 
their mothers or nurſes, whenever they wash them, 
preſs down the upper part of their noſe with their fin- 
gers, and, from its natural tenderneſs at that time, the 
compreſſure has the wiſhed-for effect. 

They give them a name about a month after they are 
born ; and the only ceremony attending this 15, ſhaving 
the head, and rubbing it well over with palm oil. 

In caſe of death, the friends and acquaintance of the 
deceaſed cry over him for two days ; and ſuch of his re- 
lations as are not on the ſpot, when they hear of it, 
though at a conſiderable diſtance, will teſtify the lame 
kind of lamentation as if they were really preſent with 


the deceaſed. Previous to interment the hay. 8 
wrapped in white cotton cloth, and borne on 4 ®! 
uments, on 


preceded by Negroes, carrying divers inftr ; 
which they ſtrike to produce doleful ſounds, and fo 


lowed by mourners uttering hideous cries and _— 
tions. The grave is generally made near the ſepulc 5 
of their anceſtors in ſome deſolate ſpot, where the Corp 
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is depoſited about three feet in the ground, at 5 5 : 


oll, particularly the back bone, ſmall of the back, cl- 
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time the whole aſſembly bow, and give one general 
ck. They generally throw into the grave the prin- 
_— furniture and utenſils of which the deceaſed was 
CoM d. They lay ſticks acroſs the grave even with 
the ſurface of the earth, on which they place ſtraw, or 
he leaves of trees, ſo thick as to prevent the mould 
Gol getting into the grave; and on the top of theſe 
they lay the earth, which they trample hard down with 
their feet. They commonly erect a hut over the grave, 
to ſecure it from rain, and preſerve the memory of the 
1 to render their power as complete as 
offible, compel their wives to obedience by all the 
force of fear and terror. For this purpoſe they have a 
foure about eight feet high, made of the bark of trees, 
and dreſſed in a long coat, with a whiſp of ſtraw on the 
head, and made in the form of a cap. Ir is called a 
Mumbo Jumbo, and when any controverſy ariſes be- 
tyeen a man and his wife, this ſtrange figure is ſent for 
to determine the diſpute, which generally terminates in 
favour of the man. 

The Mundingoes have a language peculiar to them- 
ſelves, which is more generally ſpoken on both ſides 
the river than any other. A perſon who is well ac- 

uainted with this language may travel from the mouth 
of the river quite to the country of the Joncoes, or 
Merchants, ſo called from their buying yearly a vaſt 
number of ſlaves, and bringing them to the lower parts 
of the river for ſale. They have allo a corrupt kind of 
Portugueſe, which is generally uſed by the natives 
when they trade with the Europeans. 

Their prieſts are highly reverenced, inſomuch that if 
perſons of the firſt diſtinction happen to meet with one 
of them, they immediately form a circle round him, 
and, falling on their knees, ſolicit his benediction. 

There are a ſort of people called Floops on the bor- 
ders of the kingdom of Mundingo who are in a manner 
wild, and inveterate enemies to their neighbours. 
Their country is of conſiderable extent, but they have 
not any King, and are entirely independent of each 
other; notwithſtanding which, they are ſo numerous 
that the Mundingoes, with all their force, cannot con- 

uer them. Their towns are ſurrounded by a kind of 
fanification made of ſticks drove in the ground cloſe to- 
gether, and covered with clay. They have the cha- 
racter of being very grateful when they receive any fa- 
vour; but if any injury is offered them, they will never 
forgive, or ſuffer it to paſs unrevenged. 


FIN. 
The Gum Deſart, with a Deſcription of the Natives 
of the Kingdoms of the Folloiffs and Pholeys. 
K Kg part of Negroland, where the trade is carried 
on with the Moors, is remarkable for producing 
great quantities of gum, and it is diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of the Deſart, from the ſmall number of its in- 
habitants, 

To the eaſt of this deſart is a place called Engerbel, 
where the king of the Jolloiffs has his palace, which 
conſiſts only of a large number of huts, built much like 
thoſe of the other Negroes, but only more ſpacious. 

The whole country, from the northern bank of the 
ag Gambia to the lake Cajor, is called in general the 
ingdoms of the Jolloiffs, though divided among ſeve- 
ral petty princes. Its extent, from north to ſouth, is 
about 300 miles, and from the ſea-coaſt eaſtward it is 
IN e) m_ | | 
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Adjoining to the kingdom of the Jolloiffs lies that of 
the Pholeys, or Foulies. It extends along the river 
Gambia, from eaſt to weſt, near 600 miles. 

The Pholeys are not fo black as che Jolloiffs, but 
rather of a tawney complexion, and greatly reſemble the 
Arabs, whoſe language they generally ſpeak, though 
they have one peculiar to themſelves. They live in 
herds or clans, and form their buildings on ſuch a con- 
ſtruction, that they are eaſily removed from one place 
to another, Their country is very fertile, and produces 
plentiful crops of large and ſmall millet, cotton, to- 
bacco, peas, rice, and other pulſe. Their goats and 
ſheep are exceeding fine, and their oxen ſo large, that 
the French buy up all their hides at a very great price. 
They are very Bod of European merchandizes, and 
treat the traders that bring them with great civility. 
They uſe a great variety of muſical inſtruments, and 
are great lovers of dancing. | 

Near their houſes they plant tobacco and corn. The 
women that live among the Europeans make cakes of 
the flour, and convert it to ſuch other uſes as are gene- 
rally practiſed in England. 

The Pholeys are very temperate in their living, and 
remarkably induſtrious and frugal. As they raiſe much 
more corn and cotton than they conſume, they ſell it at 
a reaſonable rate to ſtrangers, to whom they are very 
civil and hoſpitable. They alſo ſupply the wants of their 
neighbours; and have even been known to diſtreſs 
themſelves in aſſiſting the Mundingoes, who, in ſome 
bad ſeaſons, would have otherwiſe been expoled to the 
ravages of dreadful famines. 

Though remarkable for the mildneſs of their temper, 
they are far from being deficient in courage. Their 
arms conſiſt of the lance, bows and arrows, ſhort cut- 
laſſes, and muſkets, all which they uſe with great 
alertneſs. 

They frequently remove their towns from one place 
to another, but commonly chooſe a ſport near the Mun- 
dingoes, who think themſelves happy in having ſuch 
ute neighbours; and, indeed, there is hardly any 
Mundingo town of note up the river, that has not a 
Pholey town or plantation near it. 

They are very expert in the management of cattle, 
and are excellent huntſmen. They not only kill lions, 
tigers, and other wild beaſts, but alſo go in companies 
together to hunt elephants, whoſe teeth they ſell, and 
the fleſh they dry in the ſame manner as bacon is cured 
in England. | 

Many of them ſpeak the Arabic language, and they 
are, in general, of the Mahometan religion. | 

The king of the Pholeys is very powerful,. and not 
only receives homage from the king of the Jolloiffs, but 


all the great men of that kingdom are his vaſſals. 


There are ſeveral towns and villages in the kingdom 


of Pholey, in which a trade is carried on for divers 


commodities common to the country. 

It may not be improper, before we quit this ſection, 
to inſert a remarkable ſtory of one Job Ben Solomon, 
of the race of the Pholeys, and ſon to the high prieſt of 
Bundo, in Forta, who was ſold as a ſlave, came to Eng- 
land, and received diſtinguiſhed honours from the 
royal family and nobility ; the circumſtances attending 
which we ſhall take from Mr. Moore, who particularly 
deſcribes them, and whoſe relation muſt be the moſt 
genuine, as he was in company with him after his re- 
turn to his own country. 

Some years ago, as this perſon was travelling on the 
ſouth ſide of the Gambia, with a ſervant, he was robbed 
and ſeized by order of the king of a country a little 
within the land, who ſold both him and his man for 
ſlaves to one captain Pyke, who ſailed with him to 
Maryland. The Pholeys, his humane countrymen, 
would have redeemed him, had he not been carried out 
of the river before they had notice of his being a ſlave, 
Job, on his arrival at Maryland, was ſold to a planter, 
who, finding he had very diſtinguiſhed abilities, treated 
him with great reſpect; and at the expiration of twelve 
months, Job had the good fortune to have a letter of 


his 
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his own writing, in the Arabic tongue, conveyed to 


England. This letter coming to the hands of Mr. 


e, he ſeit it to Oxford to be tranſlated, which 
3 it gave him ſuch ſatisfaction, and inſpired 
him with ſo good an opinion of the author, that he im- 
mediately ſent orders to have him bought of his maſter. 
This happened a little before that gentleman's fetting 
out for Georgia; and before his return from thence, 
Job arrived in England, where being brought to the 
acquaintance of Sir Hans Sloane, he was found to be a 
perfect maſter of the Arabic tongue, by his tranſlating 
ſeveral manuſcripts and inſcriptions on medals. Sir 
Hans Sloane recommended him to the Duke of Mon- 
who, being pleaſed with his genius and capd- 
city, the agreeableneſs of his behaviour, and the ſweet- 
nels of his temper, introduced him to court, where he 
was graciouſly received by the royal family, and moſt 
of the nobility, who hotioured him with many marks of 
their favour. 

After he had continued in England about fourteen 
months, he determined to return to his native country, 
{rom an earneſt deſire he had to ſee the high-prieſt his 
father. On his leaving England he received many no- 
ble pteſents from her Majeſty Queen Caroline, his 
Royal Highneſs the Duke of Cumberland, the Duke of 
Montague, the Earl of Pembroke, ſeveral ladies of 
quality, and the Royal African Company ; the latter of 


tague, 


whom ordered their agents to ſhe him the greateſt 


reſpect, | 
Soon after his arrival at James's Fort, Job expreſſed 


a deſire of going up to a town called Joar, to converſe 
with ſome of his countrymen, and accordingly went 
along with Mr. Moore. In the evening, as he was fit- 
ting under a great tree at the creek of Damofenſa, there 
came ſix or ſeven of the very people who had three 
years before made a ſlave of him at about thirty miles 
diſtance from that place. Such was his rage and indig- 
nation, that he was for attacking them with his broad 
ſword ; nor could Mr. Moore, without the greateſt 
difficulty, ſuppreſs his reſentment. Enquiring con- 
cerning the king their maſter, Job was informed that 
he was accidentally ſhot by the very piſtol which was 
amongſt the gow for which he fold him to Captain 
Pyke. Tranſported with the information, he devoutly 
returned thanks to Mahomet for making his perfecutor 
die by the very articles for which he had fold him to 
ſlavery. Turning to Mr. Moore, he made ſome per- 
tinent remarks on the juſtice of the Divine Being in the 
inſtance before them, and very ingeniouſly obſerved, 
that he ought to forgive him, becauſe had he not been 
fold, he never ſhould have ſeen England, known the 
language, or have been acquainted with his noble and 
liberal patrons. In every part of the country he highly 
applauded the Engliſh, and greatly poſſeſſed the Pho- 
leys with an high opinion of them. When Mr. Moore 
embarked for England he gave him letters for his pa- 
trons, and, embracing him, moft affectionately de- 
clared, that his days ſhould be ſpent in endeavouriug to 
do good to the Engliſh, who had releaſed him from fla- 
very, and conferred on him an immenſe obligation, 


SECTION IV. 


Settlements of the Europenns, and other Places, on the 
river Gambia, 


HE Engliſh have ſeveral ſettlements on the banks 
of the river Gambia, The principal is that at 
James's Iſland. It has a fort, and floops and boats for 
the convenience of conveying proviſions, as well as 
articles of commerce, The Engliſh have alſo factories 
at Gillifree, Vintain, Tancrowall, and Joar, but they 
are greatly inferior to that at James's Iſland. The 
chief articles of the commerce of theſe factories are 
ſlaves, ivory, hides, and wax. | 
There are many provinces which may be conſidered 
as petty royalties, being ſubject to their reſpective kings 
or chiefs. Theſe kings have their retinue, and other 
4 | 
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tokens of honour. They make war againſt e 
ranſack towns, take priſoners, and ſell the 
commodities as beſt ſuit their inclinations 
Beſides the Engliſh, there are French and p 
gueſe ſettlements on the river Gambia; and th 2 
many other towns on that river which, from het ere are 
nificance, it is needleſs to mention, eir inſig. 
The natives of theſe parts much reſemble tho, 
Guinea in their perfons, dreſs, manners, and e * of 
but they have ſome peculiarities, and in nen oms, 
women, who tie handkerchiefs round their he 1 
leaving the crown bare. Thoſe who have not 3 
chiefs ſupply their place by uſing a ſlip of blue or - 
cotton cloth, — 
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SECTION y 


Deſcription of the river Senegal, and the glace 
on its banks ; with the Perſons, | on —— 8 
F the Natives, . 


P divide the river Niger into 
three branches, under the diſtinct names of the 
Gambia, the Senegal, and the Sierra Leona, which 
are each of them conſidered as rivers of great extent 

The banks of the Senegal are very fertile, and beay. 
tifully variegated. Near the river are lofty trees in- 
habited by various ſorts of birds, ſome of which arc 
very ſmall, others large, and many of them exceedino 
handſome, and of the brighteſt colours. There * 
alſo great numbers of ſquirrels and monkies; and the 
more diſtant parts abound with lions and elephants, the 
latter of which have not that ferocity in them that is na- 
tural to thoſe in other countries, for they will not at- 
tempt to attack any one they meet unleſs firſt moleſted. 
Some parts of the low grounds abound with a ſort of 
thorny trees which run to a prodigious height, and bear 
large bunches of yellow flowers that have an odoriſe— 
rous ſcent. The barks of theſe trees are of different 
colours, ſome being black, others white, green, or red; 
and whatever colour the bark is of, the timber is of the 
ſame, and from its ſubſtance appears to be a ſpecies of 
the ebony. 

The principal kingdoms and places ſituated on the 
banks of the Senegal are the following : Guber or 
Gubur, Zanfara, Cano, Caſena, Zegzeg, Guangara, 
Bito, Temia, Dauma, Gamo and Melli. 

Some of theſe places are fertile, and yield plenty of 
grain; others are barren, and ſome are mountainous, 


The villagers are chiefly ſhepherds and herdſinen: in 


the towns are a few artificers, and ſome in the country 
places apply themſelves to agriculture. The com- 
plexion of the natives is jet black, and their diſpoſiti- 
ons are naturally ſavage, as are conſequently their 
manners. There are, however, exceptions, as the 
inhabitants of ſome places are repreſented as treating 
ſtrangers with civility. It may be added, that though 
poverty is their general lot, valuable articles of com- 
merce are found in ſome parts which neceſſarily re- 
dound to the emolument of the inhabitants. They 
have their petty kings, who aſſume all the parade of 
mock-royalty. 

At Kachao is a Portugueſe colony of conſiderable 
extent and traffic, To defend the town from the at- 
tacks of the Papells, an idolatrous and barbarous 
people, the Portugueſe have erected a fort, on which 
they keep a conſtant watch through fear of a ſudden 
alarm. The inhabitants are in general mulartoes. The 
Portugueſe are jealous to an exceſſive degree. * 
have a church and convent, a government civil anc 
military, and a garriſon compoſed of tranſports. 

The natives of Kachao employ the principal part o 
their time in the cultivation of a plant called mani”, 


which is uſed inſtead of bread not only here but in le, 
fit for ule till 


veral other parts of Africa. It is not fit ar 
after it has undergone a tedious preparation. od ed 
ſkin muſt be ſcraped ; it muſt be then 27 57 fe lo 
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ſon, againſt which there is no remedy known. They 
then roaſt it, as that cauſes every noxious particle it 
might ſtill contain totally to evaporate. W en there 
appears no more ſteam it is taken off the iron plate on 
ahich it was roaſted, and ſuffered to cool ; for it is no 
leſs dangerous to eat it hot than raw. : 
The root of the manioc grated and reduced into 
little grains by roaſting, is called flour of manioc. The 
aſte of manioc is called caſſava, which is converted 
fan a cake by roaſting without moving it, It would 
be dangerous to eat as much caſſava as flour of manioc, 
becauſe the former is leſs roaſted, Both of them keep 
a long time, and are very nouriſhing, but a little diffi- 
cult of digeſtion. Though this food ſeems at firſt in- 
fipid, there are many white people who prefer it to the 
beſt wheat. ; —_ 
The manioc plant is alſo cultivated and brought to 
no leſs perfection by the inhabitants of the iſland of 


Biſſao. 
| SECTION VI, 
STRESS LEONA. 


Name. Soil. Climate. Productions in general. Perſons, 
Manners, and Cuſtoms of the Natives. 


IERRA Leona, according to ſome, is ſo called from 
the river of that name, which 1s ſuppoſed to have 
been derived from the noiſe of the ſea againſt its ſhores, 
reſembling the roaring of lions. Others ſay it was firſt 
called ſo by the Portugueſe, from the great number of 
lions that infeſt the neighbouring mountains. It alſo 
goes by the names of Tagrin and Mitomba, the latter of 
which it preſerves for about 80 miles above the mouth 
of the river. On the ſouth ſide of it is a town called 
Las Magoas, where none but the Portugueſe are per- 
mitted to reſide for trade; and the natives come down 
the river to barter with the French and Engliſh, when 
there are any of their ſhips in the bay. 

Here are ſeveral ſmall iſlands, the principal of which 
are Taflo and Benſe. Taſſo is a large flat iſland, near 
three leagues in circumference, where the company's 
flaves have a good plantation. The chief part of the 
iſland is covered with wood, among which are ſilk cot- 
ton trees of a prodigious ſize; and ſome parts of it 
produce good indigo. 

The climate of this country is in general very un- 
wholeſome, particularly in the mountainous parts, 
where, during four months in the year, it rains, thun- 
ders, and is fo intolerably hot, that the people are 
obliged to keep cloſe in their huts; and the air is cor- 
rupted in ſuch a manner by the lightning, that all ani- 
mal food is reduced in a few hours to a ſtate of putre- 
faction. The flat open country, however, is not ſo bad; 
for though in ſummer the heat is exceſſive in the former 
pt 10 Cay, 28 it 0 very temperate in the afternoon, 
rom the refreſhin | 

8 g breezes that generally blow from 
The banks of the Sierra Leona are lined with man- 
grove trees, the leaves of which exactly reſemble thoſe 
of an European laurel. The whole country abounds in 
millet and rice, which is the principal food of the na- 
tives. It alſo produces great plenty of oranges, le- 
3 Indian figs, ananas, pompions, water 
da apr Ne wild pears, white plumbs, and 
: ere are the palm, the cocoa, and the cotton tree ; 
» on the mountains are abundance of palm and laurel 
Mag er the whole abounds with trees of various 
er der together, that it may be called one con- 
| have s grout plenty of deer, 
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alſo apes of ſeveral ſorts, and ſerpents, the latter of 
which are ſo large that, it is ſaid, they will ſwallow a 
child whole. The apes, monkies, and baboons, are ſo 
numerous, that they make great deſtruction in the plan- 
tations, i 

In the woods are great numbers of birds of different 
ſizes and plumage, as pigeons, parrots, paroquets, and 
Guinea-hens, the latter of which are about the ſize of a 
pheaſant, and are very beautiful; but it is difficult to 
catch them on account of the thickneſs of the trees. 
They have alſo ſeveral other ſorts of fowl, among which 
are white pelicans as large as ſwans, herns, curlews, 
boobies, and a bird called ox- eyes. 

The bay and entrance of the river abound with a 
great variety of fiſh, as raies, thornbacks, and a fiſh 
called the old-wife. There are alſo gar-fiſhes, cavalloes, 
ſharks, ſword-fiſhes, dog-fiſhes, and one called the 
ſhoe-maker, having on each fide the mouth pendants 


| like barbel, and the noiſe they make is ſomething like 


that of a hog's grunting. Among the fiſh, however, 
caught here, the moſt common are old wives, pilchards, 
the becune, the monk or angel-fiſh, and the mullet. 

The fiſh called the old-wife is ſhaped much like a 
tench, is about nine inches in length, and has large 
ſcales. It is mottled with red, yellowiſh and brown 
lines placed alternately, and running from the head to 
the tail, being five or ſix in namber. The ſnout 1s ob- 
long, and turns upwards ; and the lips are thick, fleſhy, 
and project from the jaws, but the mouth is ſmall. The 
teeth are ſerated, but not very ſharp; and the fins are 
mottled with red, blue, and yellow. The tail, when 
expanded, is roundiſh ; and the fiſh taken altogether 1s 
exceeding beautiful. ; 

The pilchard is much like a herring, but not ſo large, 
and the body is broader. It has not any teeth, either 
in the jaws, the tongue, or the palate. The fleſh 1s 
firmer, and by ſome preferred to that of a herring. They 
are fiſh of paſſage, and, like herrings, ſwim in conſide- 
rable ſhoals, 

The becune greatly reſembles a pike, but only larger, 
ſome of them being frequently caught upwards of eight 
feet in length. It is a greedy fiſh, and dangerous to be 
met with in the water, becauſe it can bite much eaſier 
than the ſhark; and ſo fearleſs, that it will not be driven 
away by any noiſe that can be made. The fleſh has 
the ſame taſte as a freſh-water pike, but there 1s often 
great danger in eating it; for unleſs the teeth are white, 
and the liver ſweet, it is poiſonous. 2 

The monk, or angel-fiſh, is between a ſhark and a 
ſkate, and grows to a large ſize, often weighing up- 
wards of 160 pounds. The colour on the back and 
ſides is of a duſky aſh, and the belly is white. The 
mouth.is broad, and placed at the end of the head, in 
which it differs from other flat griſtly fiſh. The head is 
roundiſh at the extremity ; and there are three rows of 
teeth in each jaw, each row conſiſting of 18, ſo that 
there are 108 teeth in all. The tongue is broad, and 
ſharp at the end ; and the noſtrils are wide, being placed 
on the upper lip, and filled with a ſort of ſlime. The 
eyes are of a middle ſize, placed not far from the mouth, 
and do not look directly up, but ſideways. Inſtead of 
gills it has holes like the thornback. Near the head 
are two fins that look much like wings, for which rea- 
ſon it 1s called the angel-fiſh. On the extremities of 
theſe fins, near the corners, there are ſhort, ſharp, and 
crooked prickles ; as there are alſo on the lowermoſt 
fins, which are placed near the vent. Below the vent 
are alſo two fins; and the tail is forked. The fleſh is ſo 
rank, and of. ſo diſagreeable a taſte, that it is little uſed; 
and the chief value of the-fiſh conſiſts. in its ſkin, which 
is uſed in making caſes for inſtruments. 
| The mullet greatly reſembles a dace ; the head is al- 
moſt ſquare, and flat at the top, the noſe ſharp, and 
the lips thick. It has large ſcales, not only on the bo- 


dy, butalſo on the head, and -the covers of the gills, 
The back is of a blueiſh colour, and the belly white. 
The lateral lines are variegated alternately with black 
and white, The eyes have no other ſkin than their own 
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coats, and the forward fi 
ſpines. It has not any teeth, but the ton 
and there are two rough bones on each ſide of the pa- 


late, It has alſo a bone beſet with prickles at each cor- 
ner of the mouth, and, when at its full growth, is about 
18 inches long. Theſe fiſh generally go in great ſhoals, 
and are ſo ſagacious, that when ſurrounded with a net, 


the whole ſhoal will frequently eſcape by leaping over 


it; for when one takes the lead, the reſt will imme- 
diately follow. Oppian, in his natural hiſtory, takes 
notice of this circumſtance, and his obſervations on 1t 


are thus tranſlated : 


The mullet, when encircling ſeines encloſe, 
The fatal threads and treach'rous boſom knows. 
Inſtant he rallies all his vig'rous pow rs, 

And faithful aid of ev'ry nerve implores ; 
O'er battlements of cork updarting flies, 

And finds from air th' eſcape that fea denies. 
But ſhould the firſt attempt his hopes deceive, 
And fatal ſpace th' impriſon'd fall receive, 
Exhauſted ſtrength no ſecond leap ſupphes ; 
Self-doom'd to death the proſtrate victim lies 
Reſign'd, with painful expectation waits, 
Till thinner elements complete his fates. 


The mullet was in great eſtimation among the Ro- 


mans, and bore an exceeding high price. The money | 


given for one in the days of Juvenal is a ſtriking in- 
ſtance of the luxury and extravagance of that age. It is 
mentioned by that author in his 4th fatire, and 1s thus 


tranſlated by Mr. Dryden: 


_ « The laviſh ſlave 
Six thouſand pieces for a mullet gave, 
« A ſeſterce for each pound.” - 


— —_ * 


And Pliny, who alſo lived in the days of Juvenal, 
mentions one Aſinius Celer, a man of conſular dignity, 
who was infinitely more laviſh than the epicure mention- 
ed by Juvenal; for he gave 8000 mummy, or 641, 11s, 6d. 
for a fiſh of ſo ſmall a ſize as a mullet. 

Such, indeed, was the luxury of the times, that there 


- were ſtew-pans in the eating-rooms, ſo that the fiſh 


could at once be brought from under the table and 
placed upon it. They even put the mullets in tranſpa- 
rent vaſes, that they might be entertained with the va- 
rious changes of its colour while it lay expiring. 

The great plenty of fiſh found in the bay and river of 


Sierra Leona are of infinite ſervice to the European 


Pp 


ſailors, not only for proviſions, but alſo, for traffick ; 
for the natives are ſo indolent, that they will not be at 
the trouble to catch them, but content themſelves with 
ſuch as are left by the ebb tides among the rocks. 

On the ſides of the bay are great plenty of oyſters, 
ſome of which are of ſuch a ſize, that one of them would 
ſerve a moderate man for a meal; but they are ſo tough 
as to be ſcarce eatable, unleſs firſt boiled, and then fried 
in ſmall pieces. 

The trees that grow on the ſides of the bay make ex- 
cellent haunts for crocodiles; as alſo for the manatea, 
or Tea-cow, which are here in great abundance. 

The manatea, or ſea-cow, is ſuppoſed by ſome to be 
an amphibious creature, but this opinion has been ſuffi- 
ciently controverted ; for it is always found in large 
rivers or bays, and feeds upon ſea-weeds that grow near 


the ſhore. The ſkin is thick, rough, bare, and ſcarce- 


ly penetrable. Ibe body is long, and the head very 
ſmall in proportion to it. Theſe animals have no teeth, 
but inſtead thereof two ſtrong white ſtones, that run the 
whole length of both jaws. The noſtrils reſemble thoſe 
of an horſe. The eyes are fixed in the center of the head. 
The breaſts are placed between the arms, one under 
each, are of a convex form, and about a foot and a 


half in diamerer,, They are hard, rough, and wrinkled ; 


and when they give ſuck, the teats are four inches long. 


Theſe animals keep together in large companies, and 


are very careful of their young. They bring them forth 
in autumn, and have but one at a tine. The manatea 


2 


n is radicated with five long 
gue is roughiſh, 
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has no voice or cry, and the only noiſe ir = 
fetching its breath. The fat, which lies ons 18 in 
cuticle and the ſkin, when expoſed to the ſun, h 75 
fine ſmell and taſte: it has alſo this peculiar pr 3 
that the heat of the ſun will not ſpoil it, or mae 
become greaſy. The taſte is like the oil of freer) . 
monds, and the only effect it has on the body as ; 
. . | ut 
of keeping it open. The fibres and lean parts are lik 
beef, but more red and harſh, and may be kep a = 

Ng | Bu great 
while in the hotteſt weather without tainting. The f. 
of the young ones is like pork, and the lean en 
reſembles veal. In the head are four ſtones of ciferert 
ſizes, which are ſomewhat like bones, and are uſed in 
medicine. They are ſaid to be good againſt aguez 
and to cleanſe the kidnies of gravel. Hoffman affirms 
they are exceeding uſeful in caſes of epilepſy, 

When the negroes catch theſe creatures they go in x 
canoe, and paddle towards it with as little noiſe ag 
poſſible, it being exceeding quick in hearing, 4s 
ſoon as they find themſelves near enough, the man who 
is placed ready. at the head of the canoe ſtrikes a har. 
poon fixed at the end of a long pole into it, and then 
lets go. The beaſt immediately makes towards the 
mangroves, and the water being ſhallow they follow it 
cloſe, and repeat the ſtrokes till they have wearied 
it out, when they drag it aſhore, and compleat their 
conqueſt, 

The inhabitants of Sierra Leona are not ſo black as 
thoſe of the neighbouring countries; neither have they 
ſuch flat noſes or thick lips. The men are in general 
tall and well made, of a chearful diſpoſition, and not 
given to quarrel: the women are ſhort and robuſt, ow- 
ing to their being conſtantly employed in labour ; for 
beſides the buſinefs of houſewifery, they work hard in 
tillage, make palm oil, and ſpin cotton. 

Their dreſs reſembles that of the country in general. 
They are naturally temperate and ſober; and though 
they are exceeding fond of brandy and other ſpirituous 
liquors, yet they never drink to exceſs, conſideting 
drunkenneſs as one of the greateſt crimes that can be 
committed. 

Their houſes or huts are low, and thatched with 
ſtraw: ſome are round, ſome ſquare, and others are 
oblong; and moſt of them are ornamented in the front 
with two wings of a ſpiral form. They are kept very 
clean, being ſwept at leaſt once every day. 

Their furniture conſiſts of two or three earthen pots 
to boil their victuals in, a gourd or two to fetch palm 
wine, and half a gourd*for a cup; a few carthen 
diſhes, a baſket or two-for the wife to gather cockles 
in, and a knapſack for the huſband, made of the bark 
of trees, to carry his proviſion when he goes abroad. 
Their bedſtead is made of billets of wood laid acrols 
each other, on which they lay a mat, and ſlcep without 
any covering. 

Their weapons are ſwords, daggers, darts, bows and 
arrows. The points of their arrows are infected with 
the juice of a poiſonous fruit, which is ſo inconcelv- 
ably ſubtle and quick, that wherever it ſtrikes it 18 
ſure to prove fatal. Some of them have alſo guns, 
which they are very fond of, and uſe with great dex- 
terity., | | 

Their food conſiſts chiefly of roots, herbs, fruits, 
cockles and oyſters; and their common drink is Water. 
They plant about their houſes gourds, potatoes, poi” 
pions, and tobacco, the latter of which they are vet) 
fond of, particularly in ſmoaking. 1 

They are very fond of dancing, and gener ally r 
their evenings in that diverſion. Their muſic conſiſts 0 
two or three drums made of a hollow piece of O4, 
and covered with the ſkin of a kid. 7 = 

Every town or village has one peculiar houle, _ 
which the women ſend their daughters at a certain age, 
who are there taught for a year to ling, _— : 
perform other exerciſes, by an old man 1 © 
that purpoſe ; and when the year is exp1rec« he hibit 
them to the market- place, where they publicly {chook. 
ſuch performances as they have been taught at 8. 


During 


8 
1 
a 
a 
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e this time, if any of the young men are diſpoſed 
ky, 85 make Hoare of thoſe they like beſt, 
without regard either to birth or fortune. 
man has dec | 
dered as actually married, led 
can make ſome preſents to the bride's parents, and to 
che old man who was her tutor. | ö 
When they bury their dead they put into their graves 


all their beſt goo 
cover with linen c 
to the grave 


who howl and cry 


their attendance. : | 
he Mundingo negroes, who are ſtritt Mahometans, 


have frequently endeavoured to propagate their religion 


among theſe people ; but they have ever rejected it, | 


and (till follow their own maxims. They believe in a 


future ſtate, but they do not worſhip any living crea- | 


ture whatever, nor even the ſun or moon. They have 
many ſuperſtitious notions, and pay great reſpect to 
their feriſhes, or charms, which they conflantly carry 
in a bag about their necks, and other parts of their 

ics. | 
* river of Sierra Leona ſeparates this country into 
two kingdoms, that of Bulon, or Bulm, to the north, 
and that of Burre to the ſouth. The former of theſe 


oer. 


When the 
lared his intention, the parties are conſi- I 
rovided the bridegroom 


— 
* 


leagues from the mouth of the river. 


thoſe of his ſubjects. 
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kingdoms lies very low and flat, but the ſoil is fertile 
and produces great quantities of rice, millet and maize, 
of which they make excellent bread. The natives are 
very fond of the Engliſh and Portugueſe, many of 
whom inhabit that part of the country, and they take 


great pains to affect their manners and maxims. 


The kingdom of Burre is a much more open country 
than that of Bulm, and near it is that long ridge of 


ds, and erect a roof over it, which they mountains called Sierra Leona, the admiration of all 


loth. The corpſe is always attended 
by a number of people hired as mourners, 
in proportion as they are paid for 


ſtrangers. There are ſo many caves and dens about 
theſe mountains, that when a ſingle gun is fired from a 
ſhip in the bay, the echo is ſo often and diſtinctly re- 
peated, and the clap ſo loud and ſharp, that they ſeem 
to be the report of ſeveral cannon, 

The reſidence of the king of Burre is about eight 
It is compoſed 
of about three hundred houſes, which are round, and 


built all one way. The king's houſe, or rather his 


huts, are in the center of the village, and reſemble 
Some of them are a little larger, 
which he keeps for the Europeans, or ſtrangers that 
viſit him. | 

The river of Sierra Leona has been long frequented 
by the Engliſh and French, in order to carry on a 


| commerce with the people who live on its boundaries. 


F 


XIV. 


BILEDULGERID, ZAARA, or the DESAR r, and TOMBUTO. 


HE region comprizing the places above- men- 

tioned is ſituated to the northward of the river 
Senegal, and forms a vaſt track covered with burning 
ſands, exhibiting to the view a ſtriking ſcene of horror 
and deſolation. To afford as diſtinct an account of it 
as poſſible, we ſhall deſcribe it according to the fore- 
going diviſion, beginning with Biledulgerid. 


$0 TiO 1 
BILEDULGERID. 


Name. Extent. Situation. Climate. Perſons. Cuſtoms, 
Manners, Cc. of the Inhabitants, 


6 8 country, which was the antient Numidia, 
L derived its modern name from the Arabic words 
Biled-el gerid, ſignifying the Land of Dates, becauſe 
it abounds with that kind of fruit more than any other 
country in Africa, inſomuch that it can ſupply the ad- 
Jacent parts with it, in exchange for wheat, which here 
is ſcarce, | 
It is of an oblong form, extending from 24 to 
30 deg. north latitude, It is bounded by Morocco 
on the north, by Negroland on the ſouth, by the in- 


land parts of Africa on the eaſt, and by the Atlantic 


Ocean on the weſt. It is computed at 2500 miles in 
length, and 350 in breadth. The climate is ſultry 
and unwholeſome, and the people are lean and ſwarthy 
with [rizzled features. Their eyes are inflamed by the 
reflection of the ſun beams from the white hard ſoil 
and the ſhowers of duſt and ſand driven by the high 
winds that blow here, at certain ſeaſons, with ſuch vio- 
1 as ſometimes to bury men and cattle under heaps 
a The inhabitants are compoſed chiefly of Arabs, who 
8 e ranging from place to place in queſt of 

** an plunder. There are among them ſome of 
wi __ Anas, who live with ſome degree of or- 

nd villa 
Tk a 
le Arabs think themſelves the nobler race, and 
| bing pertectly tree and independent, ſrequently enter 


for pay into the ſervice of the neighbouring princes 


when they are at war. 

They are fond of hunting, and their principal obje& 
1s the oftrich, of which they make great advantage, 
for they eat the fleſh, exchange their feathers for corn 
and other commodities, uſe the talons as pendants for 
the ears, their fat as a medicine, and convert their 
{ſkins into pouches and knapſacks ; ſo that every part is 
employed in ſome neceſſary purpoſe. 

The neck and head of this huge animal of the fea- 
thered kind are remarkable, being ſhaped much like 
thoſe of a camel. Its head riſes to the height of -a 
man on horſeback, and often higher: its wings are 
very ſtrong, but too ſhort to raiſe it from the ground; 
however, aſſiſted by theſe they run a great pace. 


allowance being made for the different proportion. Each 
foot has three claws armed with horn to facilitate its 
march. 'The eggs are as large as the head of a youn 
child, and which the female hides in the fands, 420 
leaves to be hatched by the heat of the ſun. This 
diſpoſition, which ſeems to manifeſt ſo much diſregard 
to her young, is taken notice of in the Book of Job, 
and certainly argues great want of that precaution ob- 
ſervable in other animals. The oftrich ſhews uncom- 
mon ſtupidity in running to hide the head, and in par- 
ticular the eyes, when purſued, behind a tree, leavin 
the body expoſed to the view of the hunters. The aſ- 
ſertion of this animal eating and digeſting iron has 
much the air of fable, for though they may ſwallow 
ſmall pieces of that metal as other birds do pebbles, it 
is not to derive any nouriſhment from them, b 
bruiſe why grind the food in their ſtomachs, ro mode- 
rate the operation of an exceſſive heat, or, by its 
weight, to open a paſſage into the inteſtines, h 
The Arabs likewiſe eat the fleſh of goats and ca- 
mels, and their drink is the liquor or broth in which 
the fleſh is boiled. They chiefly uſe dates inſtead of 
bread, but they have ſome corn and pulſe, which they 
purchaſe from the neighbouring countries. They have 
{mall horſes that are ROONEY uſed in hunting, and 
are very ſerviceable in plundering expeditions; on 
both which occaſions the better ſort are Kenied by 


The 
legs and thighs of this bird are like thoſe of a heron, 


ut only to 
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their Naves, and the reſt by their wives, who look after 
their horſes, and do other the moſt menial ſervices. 

They call themſelves Mahometans, but ſeem to know 
little either of that or any other religion. | 

Some of theſe Arabs wander from one end of rhe 
country to the other with their catcle, owning no ſupe- 
rior; others have their particular lords or governors z 
and a third fort are ſubject gr tributary to the J urks, 
who hold ſome parts of this territory, as thole towards 
the welt are to Morocco and Fez. On the whole, how- 
ever, they are a wild and inhoſpitable people. | 

There are two cities within the limits of Biledulgeriq, 
that were once famed for their buildings, fortifications, 
and the number of their inhabitants. Theſe are called 
Touſera and Capſa. They are degenerated into mean, 
obſcure places, inhabited by ſome of the ancient Afri- 
cans, and occaſionally by the wandering Arabs. 


SECTION I. 
ZAARA, ZAHARA, or Txt DESART. 


Name. Extent. Diviſions. Soil. Climate. Productions. 
Inbabitauts. Deſcription of the ſeveral Provinces. 


AARA, ſo called from the Arabic word, which 
ſignifies a Delart, is a vaſt and inhoſpitable coun- 
try, extending from the Atlantic Ocean on the welt, to 
the kingdom and deſart of Barca on the ealt, that is, 
from the 8th degree of weſt, to the 26th degree of eaſt 
longitude; and from Biledulgerid on the north, to the 
river Niger, which ſeparates it from Negroland on the 
ſourh.. It is about 2400 miles in length, and 660 in 
breadth. "The Arabs divide it into three parts, by the 
names of Cahel, Zahara, and Aſgar, that is, the ſandy, 
the ſtoney, and the marſhy. Modern geographers, 
however, have divided it into ſeven provinces, namely, 
Zanhaga, Zuenziga, Targa, Lempta, Berdona, Bor- 
nou, and Gagoa, 

The foil in general being very dry and ſandy, and 
the climate exceeding hot, it cannot be very fertile; 
yet it is ſaid to be ſo healthy, that the inhabitants live 
ro a great age ; and that the people of other countries, 
when afflicted with illneſs, retire to this for the benefit of 
their healths, which is generally attended with the 
wiſhed-for ſucceſs. . 

Thoſe parts of it that lie on the banks of the river 
Senegal, being better watered and inhabited, on ac- 
count of the great commerce ariſing from that river, 
produce ſeveral kinds of grain, as wheat, barley, and 
millet, They have alſo ſome vegetables, and a great 
variety of delicious fruits. 

Beſides camels an- horſes, there is great plenty- of 
a domeſtic animal called Adim-naim, which are about 
the ſize of an afs, and greatly reſemble that animal 
about the ears; but in other reſpects they are like our 
ſheep. The males are only diſtinguiſhed from the fe- 
males by having horns ; but they are both of a ſize, and 
their wool equally good. They are not only exceeding 
tame, but allo very ſtrong, and will carry a man on 
their backs for ſeveral miles; beſides which, their fleſh 
is very excellent food. 

This country is greatly infeſted yith wild beaſts, as 
ons and tigers; alſo with great natnbers of ſcorpions, 
vipers, and other venomous creatures; and, at parti- 
cular ſeaſons, locuſts are ſo numerous as to deſtroy the 
principal part of their corn and other grain. 

It is occupied chiefly by Arabs, who are very illite- 
rate and ſavage. They lead a wretched deſolate life, 
wandering about the country, and ſecding on the milk 
of their locks, with a little barley meal and ſome dates. 
The men go almoſt naked, having only a piece of linen 


faſtened round the waiſt, and a kind of bonnet on their 


heads made of black woollen cloth: but the women 
have a looſe garment that reaches from the waiſt to the 
knees, The better ſort have a kind of gown made of 


blue callico, with large ſleeves, which are brought to 
them from Negroland. I he men are tall and thin, 
| as * 2 
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but the women are in general robuſt; and both ſ. 
exeg 


are of a ſwarthy complexion. | 

Their tents or huts are low and mean, conſiſt 
of a few ſticks covered with ſome coarſe clo 
camel's hair, and a rough kind of wool, or moſt 6 
grows on the palm trees. They lie on mats 9 N 5 
ruſhes, but have not any covering, They have oe Ad 
laws or government, being only ſubje& to the wil 2 
their chieks, who are appointed as ſuperintend. of. 
but pay as little attention to any kind of decorum 8 Pk 
people they are ſuppoſed to direct. a 

They live chiefly by thieving, and plunderin ſucl 
paſſengers as they happen to meet with in their * 
ions. When they travel for theſe purpoſes, or in . 
fuit of paſture or water, they ride on camels, which ar 
not only uſeful on account of their milk, and the 7 ich 
burthens they carry, but alſo for the immediate relief 
they yield in cafe of exceſſive drought ; for ſuch are the 
awazing deſarts of this country, that they frequently 
travel a fortnight together without meeting with . 
water; ſo that when that is exhauſted which they take 


with them on the backs of the camels, they have re. 


courſe to the beaſt itſelf, whom they kill, and drink 
the water they find in its ſtomach ; it being the nature of 
that animal to ſwallow ſuch a quantity at one time ag 


vill ſerve him for many days. In ſome places, indeed 
; 3» 


there are wells of brackiſh water, which are lined with 
camels bones, and-covered with their ({kins to keep ont 
the ſand ; but there is great danger in going to them; 
for, by the violence of the wind, the mountains of {and 
are ſometimes raiſed to ſuch an height, that whole cara- 
vans have been buried beneath them. 

In one part of theſe deſarts there is a ſort of people 
who are entirely different from the reſt, as they are more 
ſociable, and live in ſettled habitations. Theſe carry 
on a kind of commerce with ſtrangers, to whom they 
are very civil, and are, in general, tolerably honeſt in 
their dealings. Their religion, as well as that of the 
wild Arabs, is chiefly Mahometaniſm. 

The reſpective provinces into which this country is 
divided are the following. : 

Zanhaga, extcnding itſelf from the river Sue, which 
parts it from Morocco on the north, to that of Senegal 
on the ſouth, It is bounded on the eaſt by the territo- 
ries of Serem, Sunda, and Zuenziga, and on the welt 
by the Atlantic Ocean. The inhabitants of this pro- 
vince are of various nations, and among them are ſome 
tribes of Arabs, who chiefly live by plunder, and carry 
off great quantities of their neighboms cattle, which 
they exchange in different parts of the country for darcs. 
There is one diſtrict here, called Tagnzza, r markable 
for producing vaſt quantities of rock ſalt, which the in- 
habitants carry not only to all parts of this deſart, but 
alſo to Negroland, as it is found to be of infinite utc in 
ſcorbutic diſorders, to which the people are ſubject 
from the natural heat and dryneſs of the climate. 

Travelling here is very fatiguing and dangerous, el- 
pecially in ſummer, there not being any water to be 
ſeen for 100 miles together; ſo that if a proper provi- 
ſion is not made, they are ſubject to periſh . with thirſt, 
In one part of this province are two tombs, on each 0. 
which is an inſcription, intimating that the unhappy 
perſons there interred were, the one a wealthy mercnant, 
and the other a poor carrier, who had both died there 
with exceſſive thirſt ; that the former had given the cat- 
rier 10,000 ducats for a cruiſe of water, and died ſoon 
after drinking it, while the latter periſhed far want oli 

The inhabitants of this province live chiefly on dares 
and the milk of their cattle. Sometimes, indeed, they 
kill wild goats and other game, but theſe are fo ſcarce 
as ſeldom to be met with, and for that reaſon arc con- 
ſidered as a preat rarity. ; 

The whole country is fo flat and barren, that, in long 
journies, travellers have the greateſt difficulty in findin © 
their way, there not being a building, trec, Of any 
other mark to direct their courfe. They generally 


travel in the night, owing to the violent heat of 2 
in the day, and a e chiefly guided by the ſtars. + oy a 
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es. indeed, they are directed by the flight of certain 
l go backwards and forwards at particular pe- 
riods, but the former is what they principally depend 
on ſor by juſtly obſerving the regular motions o the 
ſtars, they will as readily purſue the right track, as a 


mariner will by the aſſiſtance of the compals. 


As when the ſtars, in their æthereal race, 
At length have roll'd around the liquid ſpace, 

At certain periods they reſume their place; 

From the ſame point of heav'n their courſe advance, 
And move in meaſures of their former dance, 


Tho" gh their ſyſtem of aſtronomy is replete with ab- 
ſurdity, in their own way they will deſcribe the number, 
ſituation, and diviſion of the ſtars, with amazing exact- 
neſs, as is fully evinced by the benefits they receive 
from them in travelling through theſe deſarts. 

In theſe expeditions they generally go with large ca- 
ravans. Their goods and neceſſaries are carried on 
camels, and they are otherwiſe ſo well provided, that 
they ſeldom meet with any accident on the road. 

The province of Zuenziga is rather more barren than 
the former, and both men and beaſts frequently periſh 
on their journies for want of water. 

The Arabs of this province are juſtly hated by the 
Negroes, whom, when opportunity offers, they will 
make priſoners, and ſend to Fez as ſlaves; in return 
for which, when they get any of the Arabs into their 
hands, they murder them with the greateſt cruelty. 

1 he province of Targa is not ſo dry or barren as ei- 
ther of the former, nor 1s it either ſo ſultry or unwhole- 
ſome. It has many good ſprings of water, and the 
land produces ſeveral ſorts of herbs, and many uſeful 
vegetables. In ſome parts are found great quantities 
of manna, which the inhabitants gather in calabaſhes, 
and export it for ſale. The Negroes diſſolve it in the 
water in which they boil their meat, which they drink, 
and attribute to this the health they enjoy. The Arabs 
and Moors, who are. very numerous in this province, 
carry on a great trade by catching of Negroes, and ſend- 
ing them as ſlaves to Morocco. 

Adjoining to this province, on the ſouth, is the deſart 
called- Zanfara, which is tolerable fertile, producing 


corn, rice, Turkey wheat, and ſome cotton. The in- 


habitants are tall and well ſhaped ; but they are quite 
black, and their faces large, flat, and very diſagreeable. 
This deſart was ſubdued by one of the kings of Tom- 
buto, who cauſed the prince of it to be poiſoned, and 
put to death a great number of his ſubjects. 

Lempta is more barren than any other part through 
the whole deſart of Zahara. It is exceeding dangerous 
for travellers, not only on account of the exceſſive heat, 
and ſcarcity of water, but alſo from the natural fero- 
City of the inhabitants. 

Agades produces tolerable graſs, and in ſome parts 
of it are found great quantities of manna. The inha- 
bitants ſeed large herds of cattle, and live chiefly in 

the open country, in poor wretched huts, made of reeds, 
and covered with mats. 

The country of Berdoa in general is very dry and bar- 
ren, not producing any commodity that merits the leaſt 
notice. The inhabitants are very illiterate and ſavage, 
and live chiefly by 2 merchants and travellers. 

The province of Bornou is more fertile than all the 
other parts of this extenſive deſart, and the inhabitants 
of it are much more ſociable. We ſhall, therefore, be 
a little particular in noticing their methods of living, 
manners, cuſtoms, ceremonies. &c. 

Theſe people live in tents or cabins, which are placed 
together in the form of a circle, and in the center is an 
area, in which they keep their cattle. As they frequent- 

remove from one place to another, they are conſe- 
quently under diſagreeable apprehenſions from robbers 


and wild beaſts; and in order to guard againft any ſur- 


88 reg they always keep centinels without 
h 3, who, if any danger appears, give an imme- 


ate alarm, which is circulated throughout the en- 


<amprrent, and every perſon able to bear arms defends 
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his own premiſes, They have but little difficulty in 
removing from one place to another, for each tent 1s 
ſo lightly conſtrued, and their furniture ſo ſmall, that 
the whole is conveyed to a conſiderable diſtance on the 
back of a camel, | 


They fit croſs-legged at their meals, on a mat made 


of Morocco leather or palm leaves, and the diſhes that 
contain their food are made of copper or ivory. They 
eat but two meals a day, one a little after ſun riſe, and 
the other a little before ſun- ſet; and the women are not 


permitted to eat with them. They. waſh after their 


meals, and then regale themſelves by drinking coffee, 
and ſmoaking tobacco. a 

To their temperate method of living may be aſcribed 
the natural ſtrength of their conſtitution; for they are 
ſeldom ill, and generally live to a very advanced age. 
The only diſeaſes they are ſubject to are the dyſentery 
and pleuriſy ; but theſe are eaſily cured by ſimples, 
which they adminiſter both internally and externally. 


They circumciſe their male children at the age of 14, | 


after which they may marry as ſoon as they can purchale 
a wife. Thoſe who have many daughters conſider them 
as being a capital eſtate ; for when any ſuitor offers him- 
ſelf, he muſt make conſiderable preſents to the parents, 
as on that only depends his ſucceſs. They form a judge- 
ment of the ſuitor's affections by his liberality ; and 
however well the parties may like each other, the pa- 
rents will not deliver up the girl till they are fatisfied 
with the preſents made by the intended huſband. If he 
does not approve of his wife after ſhe is delivered to 
him by her parents, he may return her back; but in 
that caſe he is obliged to forfeit the preſents made pre- 
vious to their coming together. 

The province of Gaoga, the laſt we have to mention 
in the deſart of Zahara, 1s-reckoned to be upwards of 
500 miles in length from north to ſouth, and 3oo in 
breadth from eaſt to weſt, extending itſelf from the 19th 
to the 28th degree of eaſt longitude, and from the 12th 
to the 22d degree of north latitude. It is bounded on 
the eaſt by Nubia, on the weſt by Bornou, on the north 
by part of the ſame province, and on the ſouth by the 
kingdom of Gorham, from which it is ſeparated by the 
river Senegal. 

The country is in general exceeding mountainous, 
and the inhabitants little better than mere ſavages. 
They go almoſt naked. Their chief ſubſiſtence ariſes 
from their cattle, but they ſometimes get conſiderable 
poſſeſſions by the plundering of travellers. They live 


in ſmall wretched hus, made on ſo light a conſtruction, 


that they frequently take fire, and the whole village be- 
ing formed of them is totally conſumed. They have 
no ſenſe of religion, nor indeed of any thing elſe that 
belongs to rational beings. ; | 
The chief and only city in this province is Gaoga, 


ſituated on the north ſide of the lake of the ſame name; 


but it is ſo wretched a place, and the inhabitants. ſo 


rude and illiterate, that it does not merit the leaſt at- 


tention, 
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TMIS country, ſo called from Tombuto the capital, 
is ſituated in 2 deg. 25 min. eaſt long. and 14 

deg. 32 min. north lat. It is very fertile, being well 
watered by the river Senegal, which runs through it; 
and when that river overflows, the water is conveyed 
by ſluices to Tombuto. Beſides this, there are many 
ſprings, the waters of which are exceeding good. The 


| chief produce is corn and cattle, great quantities of 


which they export to the neighbouring kingdoms, par- 
ticularly to Fez and Morocco. 
The inhabitants in general are of a mild and chearful 


| diſpoſition, and ſpend great part of their time in ſinging 


and dancing. Among them are many artificers and 
manufacturers, patticularly weavers -of cotton cloth ; 
and ſome of them are ſaid to be exceeding wealthy. 

5 B | The 


xy | de of ſtakes and 
uſes of the poorer ſort are made Ot NAKes 

KAN; tered oo with clay, and in their 1 * re- 
ſemble that of a bell; but thoſe of the better . er 
built with ſtone, and are handſome and lofty. we 
are allo ſeveral elegant ſtructures, particularly a Rately 
moſque, ſurrounded with a ſtone wall. The king's 
palace is alſo a ſpacious building, and the architecture 
exceeding beautiful. It is furniſhed in the moſt elegant 
manner, the principal articles in it being of folid gold; 

Leeps his court with the greateſt ſplendor. 


and the king o¹ . 
Ile has a numerous retinue, and is ſhewn every token 


of homage. In war he rides on a camel, but all his 
ſoldiers ride on horſes. His attendants conſiſt of 3000 
horſemen, and a prodigious number of foot, who, be- 
ſides other arms, have poiſoned arrows. They have 
frequent ſkirmiſhes with thoſe who refuſe to pay tribute. 
When a conqueſt is obtained, the captives are ſold to the 
merchants of Tombuto. Their horſes are chiefly 
brought from Barbary ; for thoſe bred in the country 
are ſo few, and at the ſame time fo ſmall, that they are 
only uſed on very trifling occaſions. With theſe beaſts, 
however, the king is always well provided ; for when a 
merchant comes there with horſes, he orders the beſt of 
them to be picked out, and does not heſitate to pay 
whatever price the merchants demand. 


| 
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No Jews are admitted into the city; an 
is known to traffic with them, the Ling oF ments 
ders the . to be tren | Vor- 
Inſtead of coin they uſe bars of gold, ſix of u: 
weigh an ounce. They have alſo ſhells Ok 
Perſia, 400of which are eſtimated at the value of a d rom 
The Barbary merchants bring here great quantities 
European cloth, as do alſo the merchants of Tri ary 
beſides which, the latter alſo bring glaſs beads w 4 
paper, copper baſons, and other like wares. The . 
cles exported from hence are dates, ſenna, oſtrich f. [- 
thers, ſlaves, and gold. 1 
To the ſouth of Lombuto is a large town called Cobra 
pleaſantly ſituated on the banks of the river Senegaj 
The buildings are much the ſame as thoſe at the ep 
and the inhabitants are no leſs mild and ſociable tho 
not quite ſo temperate in their living. They are ſubject 
to many diſeaſes that carry off great numbers, which 
are ſuppoſed to originate from their food, that is com. 
poſed of fleſh, fiſh, milk, butter, oil, and wine ; be. 
| ſides which they addict themſelves to ſpirituous liquors, 
and fometimes drink them to great exceſs. In this town 
1s ajudge, appointed by the king of Tombuto, to decide 
all controverſies ; but the people have the liberty of ap- 


| 


| pealing from his deciſton to the ſovereign, 
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STECTION 


Name. Extent. Boundaries, Climate. Mountains. Rivers. 
Lakes. Soil. Productions, Vegetable and Animal. 


BYSSINIA has been called by different names, 
and particularly by that of Habeſſinia, from the 
Arabic word Habaſh, which fignifies a mixture, the 
country being peopled by various nations ; but the inha- 
bitants call it e or Ethiopia. The latter, how- 
ever, is rather an epithet than a proper name, and was 
given by the Greeks to all countries inhabited by blacks. 
The diverſity of names hath heretofore made great con- 
ſuſion, till at length that of Abyſſinia Lee and 
by which it has been univerſally known for ages paſt. 
This country in extent is 900 miles in length, and 
doo in breadth. It is bounded on the north by the 


kingdom of Nubia, on the ſouth by Alaba, on the eaſt 


by the coaſt of Abex on the Red Sea, and on the weſt 
by the river Maley. 

It may reaſonably be ſuppoſed, from the ſituation of 
this country, that the climate in general is exceeding 


ſultry ; but the extreme heat is only felt in the vallies 


or low lands; for the hills, or ridges of mountains, 
moſt of which are of a prodigious height, enjoy an 
agreeable coolnefs ; inſomuch that there are ſome parts 
where the ſummers are leſs ſultry than in Portugal, and 
others where the inhabitants are more afraid of cold 
than heat. * This difference of climate is, however, 
frequently productive of violent ſtorms of thunder and 
lightning, which are ſometimes ſo terrible as to be very 
deſtructive both to man and beaſt. Theſe ſtorms are 
allo generally attended with exceffive rains, which are 
frequently fo violent that their ſtreams carry away with 
them trees, houfes, and even hills, whilſt all the rivers 
overflow, and Jay the country under water; and after 
the water retires, the lanes and roads are ſo covered with 
a thick flimy mud, that they become for ſome time en- 
tirely impaſſable. But the greateſt inconvenience that 
attends theſe rains is, that they infect the air with a dan- 
3 malignancy; for falling on a ground that hath 


lain dry and almoſt parched up for a conſiderable time, 


they naturally raiſe ſuch vaſt quantities of unwholeſome 
vapours, as ſeldom fail producing ſome violent diſtem- 
4 | 


. 


which the natives call Dambas, appcar at 
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pers, from which even thoſe who keep themfelves al:o- 
gether at home are ſeldom exempted. 

The ſeaſons here are, properly ſpeaking, three, viz. 
the ſpring, which begins at the latter end of September: 
the ſummer, which commences on the 25th of Decem- 
ber; and the winter, which begins on the 2 5th of June. 
The ſummer they divide into two parts, of three months 
each; the firſt of which they call Tzadai, and is the 
moſt ſultry and diſagreeable ; and the other they call 
Hagai, which is much more moderate and pleaſant. 

1 he winds here differ as much as the climate: ſome, 
eſpecially on the high lands and lofty mountains, are 
very refreſhing and pleaſant ; whilſt others on the low 
lands, where the air 1s leſs agitated, are hot, and very 
unhealthy. They are ſubject to one in particular which 
is rather a hurricane, and is called in their language 
Sengo, or Serpent. This is ſometimes ſo violent that 
it overturns houſes, tears up trees by the roots, and is 
frequently very prejudicial to the ſhipping. Notwith- 
ſtanding theſe inconveniences this wind has ſome good 
tendency, as it clears the air of the lower grounds, which 
would otherwiſe ſtagnate, and prove infectious both to 
man and beaſt. | 3 

The whole country is interſected with prodigious 
high mountains, between which are ſuch dreadful pre- 
cipices as muſt naturally ſtrike terror in the beholder. 
Some of them have very large plains on the top, covere 
with trees and other verdure, and afford ſprings of ex. 
cellent water ; and ſome of them are ſo well cultivate 


as to produce moſt of the principal neceſſaries of life. 


Theſe mountains are exceeding numerous, and, in ge 
neral, ſo very lofty, that we may juſtly ſay with the poet, 


Behold the mountains, leſs'ning as they riſe, 
Loſe the low vale, and fteal into the ſkies. 


theſe ſtupendous hills, 
ſome diſtance 


Some of them relem- 


What is very remarkable, 
in a delightful variety of ſhapes. 


| hes. Some 
ble pyramids, and others towers of various ſhapes. 9 


| : d as 
are of an exact ſquare; others as perfectly roun 


if they had been turned or wrought with the chiſſel. 
Some again ſo deceive the eye, 
what you ſuppoſed to be the top 


that when you 8 
, you diſcover it co e 


high and dict, he 


only the. foot of another, equally 
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That the reader may form a proper idea of one of | 


v5 


e natural productions, and the great danger 
1 there 5 in aſcending them, we ſhall pre- 
7 — an account of that called Guza, ſituated in the king- 
3 of Tigra, which travellers, who come from the 
Red Sea, are obliged to croſs in going to Dambea. 
This remarkable mountain is thus deſcribed by two 
late very ingenious travellers. © When you have 


gained the top (ſay they) it preſents you a handſome, | 


lain, in the midſt of which ſtands another 
pea equa] height, which you mult alſo go over, 
after you have ſufficiently refreſhed yourſelf on the fer- 
tile and delightful top of the Guza. The aſcent takes 
up about half a day's journey, and goes winding all the 
way up. The paths are very narrow, and cut into the 
Gde of the ſolid rock; and all the way you go preſents 
you with a moſt deep and dreadful precipice, the bot- 
tom of which cannot be reached by the naked eye, but 
only offers a gulph, which at once makes the head 
uite giddy, and fills the heart with a continual dread. 
Should any of the caravans that keep going up and down 
theſe ſteep and narrow roads chance to meet another in 
its way, both men and beaſts are in the greateſt danger 
of being thrown down the precipice, and broken into a 
thouſand pieces before they reach the bottom, unleſs 
they take the utmoſt care in paſſing by one another. 
The mules are by far the beſt for thoſe that ride, becauſe 
they are the ſureſt footed : but they have an ill faculty 


with them, that they will always go cloſe to the edge of 


the precipice, and cannot, without 55 riſk, be turned 
to the other fide of the road, or be kept to it when they 
are there. What adds ſtill more to the horror of the 
journey, whether it be up or down the ſteep declivity, 
is, that at the bottom of the valley below, there com- 
monly runs a ſwift torrent of water, with a moſt hideous 
roar, which being echoed by the adjacent rocks, and 
often heightened by loud winds, as well as by the con- 
tinual trampling of the men and beaſts upon the rock, 
increaſes the horrid din to ſuch a degree, that one can- 
not poſſibly hear one's ſelf, much leſs one another, 
ſpeak, though ever ſo loud, or ever ſo near. But the 
wiſhed-for ſummit once attained (which is reckoned 
above 300 fathoms perpendicular above the plain top 
of Guza, and the moſt difficult part of all the way, being 
only provided by nature with a ſort of ſteps like winding 
ſtairs, two or three cubits high, and uncouth, on both 
lides of the rock) one is made ample amends by the 
beautiful proſpect it at once preſents to the view, which 
is not that of rugged and interſected peaks above, and 
deep gaping vallies beneath, as might be expected, 
but of a ſmall delightful plain, about two miles in com- 
paſs, and a muſket-ſhot in breadth, and terminated at 
one end by a new, flat, and upright rock, like the back 
of a chair, of which this little plain is the ſeat : ſo that 
take the whole mountain together, that of Guza ſeems 
to be a kind of pedeſtal to this; and the latter, which 
the natives call Lamalmon, re reſents, in ſome mea- 
ſure, a chair without arms, the back of which is the up- 
right rock at the end of the plain, which is as perpendi- 
cular as if it had been hewn out with a chiſſel. Along 


what we may call the ſeat of this wonderful and 1＋ 25 


eminent chair, is pleaſantly ſituated a town of the ſame 
name, whoſe inhabitants make a decent livelihood by 
elping the caravans to load and unload the beaſts of 
burthen, during a good part of the way of the craggy 
aſcent before-mentioned, in order to help them to leap 
from one ſtep to another; ſo that one would be ſur- 
priſed to ſee with what facility they make the beaſts 
climb and keep their feet, while they themſelves con- 
vey their burthens from one ſtair to another through 


everv difficult part of this extenſive aſcent,” 


There are other mountains in this country that re- 


ſemble the above articularly o 

. ne ſituated bet 
ngdoms of 1 and Oleca, he moe . 
cradle amongſt them all is that called by the natives 


abat Mariam, or more properly Tadbaba Mar-jam 
Whoſe ſummir greatly exceeds all the reſt, and is . the 


ame ti : . 
© tne very ſpacious, This remarkable mountain, | 


But the moſt conſi- 


% 
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whoſe bottom is watered by two large rivers deſcending 
from it, has ſeven handſome churches on its ſummir, 
one of which, dedicated to St. John, is very beautiful, 
having been formerly the burial place of the Abyſſinian 
emperors. Withinſide are at this time five monuments 
erected to the memory of theſe mgnarchs: they are 
covered with tapeſtry, on which are repreſented the 
arms of Portugal; 

There is a remarkable hollow and high rock ſituated 
in the kingdom of Gojam, directly oppoſite to which, at 
a ſmall diſtance, is another much of the ſame height 
and bulk, ſo exactly placed by nature, that. it echoes 
back a word barely whiſpered in the former with amaz- 
ing force; and the joint voices of three or four perſons 
ſpeaking together, produce a ſound not inferior to that 
ariſing 1 the ſhouts of a numerous army. | 


Echo in other words her ſilence breaks, 
Speechleſs herſelf, but when another ſpeaks. 
She can't begin, but waits for the rebound, 

To catch his voice, and to return the ſound. 
Hence 'tis ſhe prattles in a fainter tone, 

With mimic ſounds, and ſpeeches not her own. 


This country is well watered, having a great number 
of excellent rivers. The moſt conſiderable of theſe, 
excluſive of the Nile, which takes its riſe here, are the 
Tacazee, the Marlb or Moraba, the Maley, the 
Howaſh, the Zebee, and the Bahr-cl-Abiad, or White 
River. 

There are alſo great numbers of ſmaller rivers, the 
chief of which fall at length into the Nile, and the reſt 
into the Indian Sea. From theſe rivers the people cut 
canals to water their lands, which in ſome parts are made 
ſo rich and fertile, that they yield two or three crops in 
one year, 

Here are alſo ſeveral large lakes, the moſt conſidera- 
ble of which is that called by the Europeans Dambea, 
and by the natives Bahr Tzana, or Sea of Tzana, from 
the chief iſland in it of that name, 

The natives fail on this lake in flat-bettomed boats, 
which they call tancoas. They are not made of wood, 
but of a kind of ruſhes that grow on its banks, each of 
which is about the thickneſs of a man's arm, and about 
two yards in length. Thele ruſhes they call Tambua, 
the like of which grow alſo on the banks of the Nile, 
and are uſed for the ſame purpoſes. Theſe laſt are thoſe 
which the ancients called Papyrus, and were ſerviceable 
to them not only in making their paper, but alſo in 
their boats, ſails, and other tackle, 

The only inconvenience belonging to this lake is, that 
it breedꝭ great numbers of ſea-horſes, which not only 
endanger the navigation, but deſtroy the fiſh, and ſome- 
times make conſiderable ravages on the land. How- 
ever, the people that live on its banks make it their 
buſineſs to deſtroy theſe animals, not only to ſecure 
their corn and other grain from being deftroyed by them, 
but alſo for the ſake of their fleſh, of which they are 
very fond. They alſo cut their ſkins into long ſtraps, 
called allengas, which they uſe inſtead of whips to 
ſcourge their horſes. 

The ſoil of this country is various, according as the 
ground 1s higher or lower, ſtoney, ſandy, or flat. In 
general, however, it is tolerably good, and thoſe parts 
in particular that are well watered produce large crops 
of wheat, barley, millet, and other grain. But the 
moſt remarkable grain here, and what is in ſome mea- 
ſure natural to the country, 1s a ſmall one called teff, 
which in taſte and flour greatly reſembles rye. It is very 
thin and ſlender, and the grain much ſmaller than thoſe 


of the muſtard. The natives make it into bread, and 


prefer it to that made with any other grain, for which 
reaſon they are more careful in the cultivation of it. 

In this country. 1s great variety of fruits, but thoſe 
moſt cultivated are the black grape, peaches, pome- 
granates, almonds, citrons, and oranges. They have 
alſo great plenty of roots and herbs, which, notwith- 
ſtanding the hear of the country, grow naturally. Sugar- 
cancs are likewiſe very plentiful, and they have prodi- 
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gious Ges of _ which is here very excellent, 
rent ſorts. 
ao 55 ry * of che medicinal plants of e 66 
turally here, but there are ſome peculiar to the 
er he moſt valuable are the amadmagda 
yet 8 "The former of theſe hath the ſpecific 
__ ＋ 1 of „ diflocated or broken limbs, and of 
bus 5 f broken bones left in the fleſh. 
drawing out ſplinters of U. bo | xe" 
The latter is a moſt ſingular antidote not only _ 
all poiſons, but likewiſe all venomous creatures, info- 
much that the very touching them with 1t ſtupifics _ 
deprives them of all their powers ; and we 75 
more ſurpriſing, it 1s ſaid the very ſhadow or cent 0 
it ſo affects the moſt poiſonous ſerpents, that their 
limbs are immediately benumbed, their venom 1s no 
longer poiſonous, and they may be handled without 
the leaſt danger. This extraordinary plant is of infi- 
nite ſervice in theſe parts, as there are prodigious 
numbers of ſerpents, one ſort: of which is fo ſingularly 
prejudicial, that even its breath only, at ſeveral yards 
diſtance, generally proves deſtructive; they are ſhort, 
but remarkably thick, eſpecially about the middle; 
their mouths are very wide, at which they ſuck in a 
great quantity of air at once, and then breathe it out 
with ſuch prodigious force againſt man or beaſt who fall 
in their way, that it generally proves fatal. 

The animals of this country are both various and nu- 
merous. Thoſe of the tame kind are horſes, mules, 
camels, dromedaries, oxen, COWS, ſheep and goats. 
The oxen in particular are of ſo prodigious a ſize, that 
at a diſtance they have been taken for elephants : and 
their horns are ſo large, that the inhabitants make them 
into pitchers, and other neceſſary utenſils. 

The horſes here are of various colours, but the black 
are moſt eſteemed : they are in general fleet and do- 
cile, but ſeldom uſed except in times of war. The 
beaſts of carriage are mules, camels, and dromedaries, 
all which they train up to an eaſy yet quick pace. 
They uſe the mules when they travel over the cragg 
mountains, thoſe- beaſts being not only very gentle, 
but alſo ſure footed : and the camels and dromedaries 
when they travcl through hot and ſandy deſerts. 

The-natives prefer riding on mules to horſes, not 

only on account of that beaſt being more gentle and 
ſure-footed, but alſo out of reſpect to their own pe- 
digree ; for as they boaſt themſelves to be deſcended 
from the Jews, whoſe princes and great ones are re- 
corded to have chiefly ridden upon mules, they eſteem 
it an honour to do the ſame here, and to have their 
horſes led by the bridle, till ſome martial engagement 
obliges them to mount. 
The wild animals of this country are lions, tygers, 
leopards, wolves, fozes, various kinds of apes, and 
other beaſts of prey; all which are very numerous, 
fierce, and miſchievous, but they have not any thing 
particular in them from thoſe of other hot countries. 

Lions here are numerous, and of ſeveral forts and 
fizes, but the moſt remarkable are thoſe ſtiled of the 
Kingly or royal breed. As theſe do conſiderable miſ- 
chief among the larger cattle, the inhabitants are very 
aſſiduous in endeavouring to deſtroy them, and will 
even encounter them with no other weapons than their 
lances and daggers. They are in general fo large, that 
ſome of them killed have meaſured 14 feet in length 
from the neck to the tail. One of this prodigious ſize 
was ſome years ago deſtroyed by a ſhepherd in the open 
field with a dart, the circumſtances attending which 
are thus related. This fierce creature was coming 
down from the mountains all covered with the blood 
of animals it had torn in pieces, when the ſhepherd 
ſeeing him at a great diſtance making towards him, re- 
treated to a large hole that had been made in the 
ground, and upon his approaching within reach of his 
weapon, he threw it at him with ſuch force, that it 
pierced him through the ſhoulder : the . monſter, after 
many dreadful roars and leaps, fell luckily into the pit, 
where he was diſpatched by the victorious countryman, 


though not without receiving many wounds, as well as 


being in the molt imminent danger of his life. 
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Among the wild animals here may be rerriark 
elephants, as none of them were ever known t 
brought to that docility common to thoſe in dthere, a 
tries. They generally go in large droves, rn 
quently make havock among the corn and other o 
They alſo make great deſtruction among the "od 
by rooting up Jarge trees, and breaking down l x 
ones to feed on their leaves. 1825 

Here are numbers of rhinoceroſſes, which are 
enemies to the elephants: the zebra, or wild af 15 
likewiſe a native of this empire. Ir is faid thar 854 
ſequins was given for one of theſe animals by an bm 
dian Moor, in order to make a preſent to the Grew 
Mogul. 

Poultry abound here, particularly geeſe, ducks 
turkies and hens: they have alſo abundance of wild 
fowl and game, with a variety of uncommon birds pe- 
culiar to this country. Among theſe we ſhall ſelect the 
following. 

The Pipi, fo called from the ſound of its voice re. 
ſembling thoſe two ſyllables. This bird hath a remark. 
able inſtinct in directing huntſmen to their game, and 
will not leave them till they have arrived at the ſpot 
where it lies. It is a ſmall bird, but very beautiful, its 
feathers being variegated with various colours. 

The Abagun, or Stately Abbot, is rewarkable for 
its beauty, as alſo for a kind of horn that grows on its 
head inftead of a creſt: this horn is ſhort and round, 
and is divided at the upper end in the ſhape of a mitre. 

The Seitan, Favez, or Devil's Horſe, reſembles a 


ed the 


man armed with feathers, and commonly walks with a. 


majeſtic gravity, or runs with ſurpriſing ſwiftneſs; but 
when too cloſely purſued it expands its wings and flies 
away. It is about as high as a ſtork, but its ſhape is 
much more genteel and beautiful. 

The Cardinal is a very handſome bird, all its fea- 
thers being of a beautiful crimſon, except thoſe on its 
breaſt, which appear of the colour, and have che ſmooth 
gloſs of the fineſt black velvet. 

Here are prodigious numbers of inſects and other 
vermin. But the moſt deſtructive are the locuſts, 
which ſometimes fly in ſuch ſwarms that they deſtroy 
all before them, and leave whole kingdoms and pro- 
vinces deſolate. 

In the mountainous parts of this country there are 
ſeveral mines of ſalt; as alſo others that produce gold, 
ſilver, lead and iron. The natives, however, do not 
work either the gold or ſilver mine, on account of the 
fear they are in of tempting their neighbours 0 ſeize 


on them, ſhould they be once appriſed of their having 


ſuch valuable poſſeſſions : ſo that though this country 
might produce plenty of theſe metals, yet they pru- 
dently chuſe to have fo tempting a treaſure concealed 
from ſtrangers, and content themſelves chiefly with 
what is brought to them from Caffreria, Nigritia, and 
other parts, rather than to hazard the enſlaving their 
country, by acknowledging they have any of their 
own. What little they otherwiſe get is brought by the 
torrents from the mountains, which is often found in 
grains as large as peas, and of a very fine and pure 


nature. 


. 


| Perſons, Dreſs, Habitations, Diet, Manners, Cuftoms, 


Marriage -and Funeral Ceremonies, Commerce, Reli 


gion, Sc. of the Inhabitants of Abyſſmia. 


HE inhabitants of this country may be claſſed in 
the following order : | 
1. . Chriſtians of the Abyſſinian church, 
whom the Roman miſſionaries brought over 
communion. | | 
2. Jews ſettled here from time immemorial. 3 
3. Mahometans diſperſed throughout the emp 
and forming one third of the inhabitants. . 
4. Gentiles, inhabiting ſeveral parts, and chien) 
ſcendants of the Gallas. In 
2 


and thoſe 
to their 


acide Il mad d of 
Abyſſinians are well made, and of a 
F 5 te d en: ſome of them are black, 
ehe principal part are of a brown, or olive com. 
but t 27 they are very tall, and their features well 
1 their eyes are large, and of a ſparkling 
black, their noſes rather high than flat, and their teeth 
hg NS ny erate, and leſs addicted to vices 
than the inhabitants of Europe. They ſeldom quarrel 
ich each other; but when ſuch circumſtances happen, 
ks firſt proceed to blows, and as ſoon as the heat is 
233 either by thoſe means or the intervention of 
cooler reaſon, they immediately ſubmut to an arbitra- 
tion, or lay the whole cauſe of their quarrel before the 
oler of the place, and he who is declared to have been 
in the wrong faithfully ſtands by the > dah of the 
ithout grudge, murmur or appeal. 
_—— — N dreſs in a kind of ſcarf, which 
hangs looſe from the ſhoulders to the waiſt, from whence 
they have a pair of cotton drawers that reach to the 
ancles. The better fort wear a long veſt made either 
of ſilk or cotton, and tied about the waiſt with a rich 
girdle. The ladies dreſs in the beſt ſilks and brocades, 
and ornament their heads various Ways : their necks 
are decorated with chains, jewels, and other embelliſh- 
ments, and in their ears they wear the richeſt pendants. 
Both ſexes take particular pains with their hair, which 
is he only ornament they have to their heads, none but 
the emperors being permitted to wear either cap or any 
ther covering. 
y Excluſive o* a few royal palaces and antient churches 
there are few public ſtructures oc private buildings, the 
inhabitants moſtly living in tents or camps, and remov- 
ing from one place to another as beſt ſuits their conve- 
nience. The houſes, or rather huts, that form their 
camps are wretched buildings, being made only of lath 
and clay, and covered with ſtraw. Their furniture is 
equally mean with their houſes, conſiſting only of a 
large table to ſit round at their meals, and a few trifling 
utenſils, The more wealthy lie upon couches, and co- 
ver themſelves with their upper garments, but the 
poorer ſort lie on mats on the ground, and wrap them- 
ſelves up in the ſkins of ſome beaſt. 
They are not only very temperate in their eating, but 
far from being nice in the choice of their food, for 
none can be well coarſer, or more diſguſtful than theirs 
even among the better ſort." It generally conſiſts of a 
piece of fleſh, which is ſometimes parboiled, but for 
the moſt part quite raw: this is ſerved up on apas, or 
cakes of bread, ground and made by the women, of 
wheat, peaſe, millet, teff, and other forts of grain, 
according to their circumſtances, ſo that this apas ſerves 
them not only inſtead of a diſh or plate, but likewiſe 
inſtead of a napkin or table-cloth, neither of which 
they ever uſe at their tables. When they boil mutton 
or chicken to make broth, they ſerve it up in black 
earthen porringers, covered with what they call aſcam- 
bias, which are like caps made of fine ſtraw. Thoſe 
of the greateſt quality have no better than theſe at their 
tables, and the older they are the more they value 
them. The ſauces they uſe to their meat are no leſs 
diſagreeable than the fleſh itſelf, being chiefly butter 
turned into oil, with which are mixed ſome ingredients 
the ſmell and taſte of which are ſo diſguſtful, that a 
ſtranger could not eat with them, not even a Spaniard 
or a Portugueſe. - 
The higheſt dainty is a piece of raw beef brought 
in reeking warm from the beaſt ; and if they invite com- 
pany to eat with them, the whole quarter is ſerved up 
at once, with plenty of ſalt and pepper. The gall 
ſerves inſtead of oil or vi 8 dd 
dient called malt hi * gb vr Bono ads: ba 
TE. a2, Which is made of what they draw 
or the paunch of the ox or cow. This they ſtew 


ſome time on the fire, with 
— whos Monk Gs pepper, ſalt and ſliced onion 
ſuch a large piece of warm raw beef, is 


= 4 moſt delicious repaſt. This diſh, 


eſteemed by 


however, can 
ly be purchaſed by the rich, on account of the pep- 
No. 35 | 


table, which, when covered with 


o tv 
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per, which in this country is not only exeeding ſcarce, 
but alſo very dear. : | 
Their manner of eating their victuals is as filthy as 


their choice: it is eſteemed among them a piece of high 


breeding to gobble large pieces, and to make as much 
noiſe as they can in 9 their meat; it being a 
common ſaying among them, That none but beggarly 
wretches chew their meat only on one fide; and none 
but thieves and robbers eat without making a' noiſe.” 

They have, however, one cleanly cuſſom at their 
meals, which is always to waſh their hands before they 
ſit down, becauſe they take up their victuals with their 
fingers ; and thoſe of high rank are ſtill more nice in 
this particular, having their meat cut into pieces, and 
conveyed to their mouths by their moſt favourite at- 
tendants. 

They never drink till they have finiſned their meals, 
when they give a looſe to diſſipation, and ſometimes, 
eſpecially at feaſts, drink to the greateſt exceſs. Their 
general liquor is mead, the manner of making which 
is thus: they take five or ſix quarts of water, and one 
of honey; theſe they mix together in a jar, and throw 
into it a handful of parched barley meal, to make it 
ferment: after this they put into it ſome chips of a 
wood called ſardo, which in two or three days takes off 
the cloying taſte of the honey, and makes it very whole- 
ſome and palatable. They have allo a kind of beer 
made of barley meal, with which, inſtead of hops, they 
mix ſome intoxicating drugs. 

Polygamy is allowed by the laws, but the canons 
of the church forbid it; ſo that thoſe who indulge 
themſelves in it are only puniſhed by excommunica- 
tion. All their marriages muſt be celebrated before a 
prieſt, his benediction being eſteemcd eſſentially ne- 
ceſſary. The previous ceremonies are very trifling, the 
parties only engaging to cohabit and join their ſtocks 
together, as long as they like each other; but, if any 
differences afterwards ariſe, they ſhall be at liberty to 
part. This, added to the conſent of the patents, and 
the interchange of a few preſents, concludes the con- 
tract, and the parties proceed to the door of the church, 
where they are met by the prieſt, who performs the ce- 
remony, and beſtows on them his bleſling, 

The paramour of an adultreſs, if convicted, is only 
puniſhed by fine; and if he is unable to pay it, he be= 
comes a ſlave to the huſband till he can either obtain 
the money, or has compenſated for it by ſerviturle, 

Few ceremonies are obſerved in the interment of 
their dead. As ſoon as the perſon has expired he is 
immediately waſhed, ſprinkled with holy water, then 
wrapped up in a ſheet, and laid on a bier. This done, 
the relations order a grave to be made, into which the 
body is haſtily thrown, when the prieſt reads the ſervice, 
and the grave is immediately filled up. The relations 
bewail their loſs by the moit hideous lamentations, lay- 
ing themſelves flat on the ground, and beating them- 
ſelves with great violence againſt it. The funerals of 
the emperors and grandees are performed with great 
pomp and magnificence, accompanied with all the in- 
ſignia of their dignity, and with the moſt ſolemn and 
doleful muſic, which is in a manner drowned by the 
loud cries and lamentations of the retinue. But they uſe 
neither torches or any other lights, either in the proceſ- 
ſion, or in the church. 

There are but few artiſts among them, as well as few 
trades, which are generally conveyed from father ta 
ſon. 

Beſides ſilks, brocades, &c. the Turks bring the 
Abyſſinians ſeveral ſorts of ſpices, and amongſt them 
pepper. The laſt article is the moſt coveted by them, 
for which reaſon the Turks take the advantage, by fix- 
ing ſo high a price on it, that it can be only purchaſed 
by them that are very rich. In exchange for theſe arti- 
cles the Turks receive ſkins, furs, leather, honey, wax, 
and 1vory. 

The Jews that ſtill remain here ſpeak a kind of He- 
brew, but corrupt. The Moors uſe their own, which 
is Arabic, but ſhort of the purity of their ancient tongue. 

c% Every 


+8 
Every province, and almoſt diſtrict, has its own dia- 
let, That which is uſed at court, and among the po- 
lite, is the ſame as ſpoken in the kingdom of Amnara, 
and more.or leſs corruptly in other provinces. That, 
however, ſpoken in the kingdom of Tigra, comes 
neareſt to the old Ethiopic. This laſt almoſt retains its 
priſtine dignity, and is (till in uſe, not only in all their 
religious and learned books, in the emperor's letters 
patent, and all their records, but 1n their liturgies and 
religious worſhip. . 

Moſt of their chutches appear to have been formerly 
large and elegant ſtructures, bur they are now ſo de- 
cayed, that it is impoſſible to form a proper idea of their 
original magnificence. The moſt diſtinguiſhed, and 
which claim the attention of all the curious, are the fol- 
lowing ones, viz. St, Emanuel, St. Saviour, St. Mary, 
the Holy Croſs, St. George, Golgotha, Bethlehem, 
the Martyrs, Marcoreos, and Lalibela. However in- 
credible it may appear, yet certain it 1s, that theſe ten 
churches were all cut out of a ſolid rock, by dint of the 
hammer and chiſſel. The laſt of them bears the name 
of their founder, who, being defirous of having them 
executed, ſent for a number of workmen from Egypt, 
and ſo expeditiouſly was the undertaking carried on, 
that it is ſaid the whole were completed in twenty-four 
years. A ſhort time, conſidering the number of them, 
and the ſtately manner in which they are conſtructed, 
being proportionable in all their parts, as gates, win- 
dows, pillars, arches, chancels, &c. 

Beſides the churches, there are many monaſteries in 
Abyſſinia, moſt of which contain two chapels, one for 
the men, and the other for the women ; but how they 
came 'to be introduced, and of what order the firſt 
founders of them were, is not known, 


SE CT'-1L ON HE. 
Dignity and Power of the Emperor, 
1 has ever been ſubject to defpotiſm 


under emperors whoſe will knew no controul. 
Their imperious monarch prides himſelf on a ſuppoſition 
preſerved by his anceſtors, of being deſcended, by 
lineal ſucceſſion, from Merrilebeck, or David, the ſon 
of the great Solomon, king of Iſrael, by the queen of 


Sheba. In conſequence of this he aſſumes ſeveral vain 


and pompous titles, ſuch as the Offspring of Judah, the 
Son of David, of Solomon, of the Pillar of Sion, the 
Seed of Jacob, of the line of Mary, of Nahu after the 
fleſh; of St. Peter and St. Paul after the ſpirit, &c. &c. 


He likewiſe bears in his arms the lion of the tribe of Ju- 


dah holding a croſs, with this inſcription in Ethiopic, 
The lion of the tribe of Judah is conqueror. 

None of his ſubjects dare to approach him without the 
deepeſt marks of ſubmiſſion, and ſuch as are little infe- 
rior to thoſe ſhewn to Indian monarchs. They alſo pay 
adoration to him even in his abſence, for they never 
hear his name mentioned without bowing their bodies 
very low, and touching the ground with their hands. 

Like his ſubjects, the emperor lives altogether in 
tents, and removes from place to place. He is always 
followed by a numerous retinue, and his camp takes up 


aà great track of ground, as his court is very numerous, 


and attended by a conſiderable guard. 

The emperor, whether in time of peace or war, is 
always attended by his azaques and chief miniſters. He 
wears a kind of cap or hat, made after the Indian man- 
ner, on the top of which is a crown formed of gold and 
lilver, and embelliſhed with pearls, In times of war 
great order is obſerved in marching : the army is order- 


ed to keep cloſe, the van-guard and rear drawing up 


cloſe to the main body; the wings fpread themſelves 
out; and the emperor keeps in the center with his 
guards, great officers, ladies, &c. At other times lit- 
tle order is obſerved, excepting that there is always a 


number of warlike inſtruments, and a proper guard 


marching before and after the emperor, 
1-4 


the whole court. The emperor, a 


A NEW, ROYAL Adv AUTHENTIC SYSTEM dr UNIVERSAL GEOGRapriy, 


The ſucceſſion to the crown of Abyſſinia is hereqd 
but it is not abſolutely tied to the Primogenit itary, 
the emperor, if he pleaſes, may ſet aſide his eldefy for 
or any other, and leave it to ſuch one a8 Ne ns, 
moſt deſerving of it. inks 

This privilege, or rather prerogative, gave riſe t 
cuſtom that long prevailed in this country, of conf 83 
the princes of the blood to the fortreſs or rock cans 
Amba Geuxen, where they were totally recluſe 5 5 
the ſtricteſt guard, nor permitted to receive * oo 
meſſage without the previous examination of the file jy 
who kept them under the moſt rigid diſciplng. , 
reſtrain ambitious ideas, they compelled them to d 
in the garb of the loweſt order of the people. 

The following narrative will elittidate this matte 
One of theſe rigid jailors obſerving that a certain 
young prince had violated the injunction concerning 
dreſs, by appearing in attire rather gay, tore it off his 
back, with the ſevereſt menaces if he ſhould tranſzre(; 
again, On the acceſſion of this prince to the imperial 
throne, he ſent for the guard, who, under the deepeſt 
apprehenſions, proſtrated himſelf, and entreated lenity, 
Contrary to expectation, the prince applauded him for 
performing his duty to his father, and, in teſtimony of 
his approbation, and reliance on his allegiance and fide. 
lity to him, diſmiſſed him with a ſumptuous preſent, 
Such behaviour naturally ſtimulated future jailors to the 
punctual diſcharge of their truſt. 

This cuſtom took its riſe from the following circum. 
ſtance. A certain emperor having bequeathed his do- 
minions among nine ſons, who were to reign each year 
alternately, according to ſeniority, the youngeſt being 
of an ambitious temper, and averſe to the mortification 
of waiting for his turn for ſwaying the imperial ſceptre 
ſo long, 4 a deſign of aboliſhing the annual reigns, 
and engroſſing the dignity to himſelf, By communica- 
ting the project to a friend, he wholly defeated it; for 
the confident having diſcloſed the ſecret to the reigning 
brother, he adopted that very plan, conſigning not only 
the projector, but his brothers in general, to the care 
of a guard and jailor. This gave rife to that unnatural 
cuſtom which was afterwards abrogated from the follow- 
ing cauſe. 

A counſellor of one of the emperors, who had come 
out of confinement, being preſent when his ſon was 
ſtanding by his ſide, took occaſion to obſcrve that the 
prince was much advanced in ſtature. The prince, 
about nine years old, fixing his eyes upon his father, 
ſaid, in a pathetic tone, © What! am then grown up 
for Amba-Geuxen ?” The father, ſtruck with this keen 
interrogative from a boy ſo young, determined to abo- 
liſtr that inhuman cuſtom, and not only 1wore himſetf, 
but obliged his officers of ſtate to do the fame, that no 
ſon of his, nor any other, emperor, ſhould thenceforth 
be ever confined to that place, which oath has been 
moſt faithfully. obſerved from that time to he preſent. 

The Abyſſinian monarchs indulge themſelves in hav- 
ing a plurality of wives, the generality of whom are the 
daughters of the moſt diſtinguiſhed familtes in the em- 
pire. The ceremonies previous to the nuptials, as alſo 
the celebration of them, are as follow. As foon as the 
emperor has intimated his deſire of having the 6 e 
of ſuch a one in marriage, ſhe is immediately remove f 
from her parents to an apartment in the houle of one 0 
his moſt diſtinguiſhed courtiers, where ſhe continues 
ſome time, the emperor viſiting her occaſionally, of 
form a judgement of her mental as well as her 5 oo 
accompliſhments, It he is ſatisfied in theſe aden » 
a day is appointed for the celebration of the Marriioe 
when he takes her with him to church, from WJende, 
after aſſiſting in the divine ſervice, he leads her to ds 


refs 
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imperial pavilion, where the marriage Ceremony 2 f 


0 . . ACE 0 
formed by the abuna or chief prieſt, in the preſeac | 
s at other times, 


; ; a d in hers; 
dines by himſelf in his own aparment, and oe. cabs 
but the gueſts are ſumptuouſly entertained at ＋ oo, 1 
vided for them in tents, and the remainder 0: che ö 


ſpent in feſtivity and mirth. The 
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The bride does not receive the title of expel = 
ſome time after marriage, according 15 5 j robe rain 
the emperor : neither is ſhe permitted to Uweill with him 
We 455 whence ſhe comes to the emperor at wen 
times as he thinks proper to enjoy her Pay. 8 
the day ſhe is to be inſtalled Irique, or 15 8, f. 
appears in his tent ſeated on a couch near the imperia 
throne, on which the emperor ſits likewiſe, but higher 
by one ſtep. They are both dreſſed in the richeſt ap- 

arel, as are alſo the nobles and officers of the court, 
ho aſſiſt at the ceremony. On a ſignal made, one of 
his dignified chaplains goes out of the tent, and, ſtand- 
ing on a chair, proclaims her empreſs in theſe words, 
Anagaſma danguecera ſhem, that is, We have ordained 
our flave lo reign ; or, The king hath created his ſervant 

yen, This is immediately anſwered by the loudeſt 
acclamations of the people : after which ſhe receives 
her dignified title o Itique, or empreſs, and this ſhe 
retains during the remainder of her life. The em- 

reſſes never receives the ceremony of coronation unleſs 
it happens that the emperor dies without iſſue, and in 
that caſe it falls on them, when they receive not only 
that honour, but are ſolely inveſted with the imperial 
dignity. i 

A celebrated writer ſays, “ As harſh as the word 
fave may ſound in our ears, it is in ſuch coramon uſe 
amongſt them, that even the emperor's own kindred 
and brethren have it given to them; ſo that when he 
raiſes any of them to any dignity, ſuch as that of vice- 
roy, which 1s the higheſt under him, their commiſſion 
always runs, We have conſtituted our ſlave viceroy or 
governor, &c. without giving them the title of brother 
or kinſinan: and well may he ſtile them ſlaves, ſeeing 
they are all ſuch to him, from the higheſt to the loweſt; 
and their lands, lives, &c. are wholly at his diſpoſal.” 

The ſame writer adds, © But as little undervaluing 
as they think the title of ſlave is among them, it was not 
ſo accounted by the Portugueſe when they were here; 
one of whom having obtained ſome great poſt from the 
emperor, and, as a ſubject of the, king of Portugal, 
who calls them all his children, diſdaining to be ſtiled 
a ſlave to that of Ethiopia, offered a large ſum of mo- 
ney to the herald, or crier,, who was to proclaim his 
promotion, to leave out that odious title, and call him 
only by his name ; but that was more than the officer 
dared to do.“ | 

The emperor eats in the preſence of none but the 
pages that attend him, who cut his victuals into bits, 
and convey them to his mouth; for he conſiders him- 
ſelf of too much importance to be at the trouble of feed- 
ing himſelf: even the empreſs is denied that privilege ; 
and when he gives audience to foreign ambaſſadors, he 
is concealed behind a curtain, ſo that they may hear, 
but cannot ſee him. 

The generaliſſimo of all his forces is called Raſh, and 
has under him two officers, one of whom is ſtiled Bella- 
tinoche Goyta, that is, lord of the ſervants, and is a 
kind of high ſteward, His power extends not only over 
all the viceroys, governors, and generals of the army, 
but alſo over the azagues and umbares, who are the civil 
judges of the empire. The other officer is ſtiled T ahah, 
that is, lord of the leſſer ſervants : he is only a kind of 
under ſteward to the king's houſehold, which is com- 
monly compoſed of men of leſſer rank. 

The viceroys and governors of the kingdoms and 
Provinces are under the Bellatinoche, as are alſo the 
2 commanders, and civil magiſtrates or judges. 

ja 3 . courts of } udicature, in which 
Wa Se = _— of a civil or criminal nature, are 
gat « ecided, | 

1 uy =. three ſorts of puniſhment for capital 
MT ? ie firſt 1s burying the criminal alive, which 
do by digging a large hole, putting him into it 

right, and then filling it with earth up to his h 
alter which they cover the heh a b 5 o his mouth; 
e cad with thorns and briars, 
e whole lay a heavy ſtone, © The ſecond is 


J beating the criminal to death with thick clubs: And 


C 


avilion, but has one aſſigned her near at. 
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the laſt and moſt common, by piereing him through the 
body with their aſſagayes or lances. 5 

If a man is accuſed of murder, and it cannot be ſuf- 
ficiently proved againſt him, all the inhabitants of the 
place are ſevercly fined, or put to ſome corporal punith- 
ment; ſo that a murderer here ſeldom eſcapes. 

The remainder of the empire (for great part of it 
has been diſmembered, eſpecially towards the ſouth, 
where the Gallas, who lic between it and the line, have 
laid waſte a number of kingdoms and provinces) is 
guarded by a ſtanding army, computed to amount to 
about 45,000 men. 

They are but little acquainted with fire-arms, and as 
indifferently furniſhed with powder and ball. Their 
ſpears are of two ſorts, the one like our half or ſhort 
pikes, the other like a halbert or partiſan. The ſtaves 
of the former are very thin, and the iron narrow, like 
our pike: the iron of the other is broad and thin. The 
firſt is to be thrown by dint of ſtrength, and the laſt 
to be uſed in cloſe fight with one hand, whilſt the other 
holds the buckler, which is uſually made of the hide of 
ſome beaſt. 

The foot ſoldiers have likewiſe two of theſe ſpears, 


one of which they dart with ſuch ſtrength and fury, that 


they will often pierce a coat of mail or buckler ; and 
the other they keep to continue the fight, as fome do 
the ſword and buck ler, | 

Swords are worn by ſuperiors, but ſeldom uſed in 
battle. They likewiſe wear a kind of dagger undcr 
their girdle, with the hilt towards the right, and the 

oint towards the left hand. Some allo carry a large 
club of hard wood with a dagger in it: this weapon they 
call balota, and commonly uſe it when they come to 
cloſe engagement with the enemy, and ſometimes throw 
it at them with all their ſtrength. 

The cavalry are ſaid to be good horſemen, and 
mount and fit their horſes well; but in other reſpects 
they are very indifferently diſciplined, 

Their martial muſic conſiſts of kettle-drums, which 
are exceeding large, trumpets, hautboys, flutes, an 
other inſtruments. : 

The emperor's revenues chiefly ariſe from four 
branches ; the firſt of which 1s the tribute paid him by the 
governors of ſuch provinces and kingdpms as contain 

old mines, particularly thoſe of Narea and Gojam, 
aw which he receives a certain weight yearly of that 
metal. The ſecond ariſes from the fale of all the great 
places in the empire. The third conſiſts in a tenth le- 
vied every third year upon all the cattle in the empire. 
By this laſt, which it appears was unknown till about the 
middle of the laſt century, every man that has cows is 
obliged to pay him one out of ten every third year ; and 
the country breeding vaſt quantities of them, makes it, 
perhaps, by far the moſt conſiderable branch of the 
three. It is called the burning or branding tax, becauſe 
the emperor's officers brand thoſe with a particular mark 
which they ſet aſide for his uſe. The fourth and laſt 
ariſes from a duty laid on every loom of cotton cloth, 
If it belongs to a Chriſtian, he pays one piece of cloth; 
if toa Mahometan, a piece of eight per annum, 
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5 
Various Provinces of the Abyſſinian Empire, 


IGRA is the principal province of the Abyſſinian 
empire. Its chief city, Axum, was once not on- 
ly the reſidence of the emperors, but famous for ſtately 
buildings, as palaces, churches, obeliſks, &. of 
which there ſtill remain ſome ruins. Though abandon- 
ed by the monarchs, and reduced to a mean village, it 
is ſaid to be the {pot whither the emperors now repair 
to be crowned. There are two or three other ſmall 
towns in this province. They contain the remains of 
churches and monaſteries, and may be faid to exiſt 
merely in the name. 5h | 
Some parts of the kingdom of Bagameder are moun- 
taingus and barren, whilſt others ate fertile and well 
watered, 
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watered. The mountains are inhabited by a wur- ”_ 
dering race, whoſe chief employment is breeding 
cattle, Bagameder, the capital, deſerves mention - y 
for its pleaſant ſituation, and decent buildings. y * 
town called Alata is remarkable for having in its neigh- 
bourhoodl a bridge over the Nile. 

The province of Amara, or Amhara, though very 
ſmall, is rendered conſiderable by being the reſidence 
of the emperor, and a diſtinct dialect of the inhabitants, 
adopted by the court and firſt claſs of the people. 

Of the provinces of Oleca and Choa we have only to 
ſay, that the former contains nothing remarkable, and 
that the latter derives all its importance from having 

once the imperial reſidence. 
wy Damota, 5 Damu, is the higheſt and coldeſt 
mountain in AByſſinia, to which they baniſh priſoners 
of ſtate, and other delinquents. 

Goyam, or Gojam, is a very mountainous Country, 
and principally inhabited by Jews, who are ſaid to re- 
rain their ancient rites and cuſtoms. In the town of 
Nebeſſa are the ruins of a magnificent church. 

Dambea, being one of the flatteſt provinces of Abyſ- 
ſinia, is ſubject to overflowings, not only from the lake 
of the ſame name, but ſeveral rivers that run through 
it from the higher lands. It is remarkable for a moun- 
tain called Dancaſer Dancaton, on the top of which is a 
ſpacious and fertile plain, where the emperors are ſaid 
to have formerly reſided, In Dambea there are the re- 
mains of ſeveral monaſteries and monuments, 

Narea, or Enarea, is in general a fertile province, 
producing cattle, and the ordinary neceſſaries of life. 
The inhabitants carry on ſome trade with the Caffrees. 
Gondar, in point of magnitude, is a conſiderable town, 
The inhabitants have no ſhops, but expoſe their goods 
to ſale in a large ſquare, on mats prepared for the 


urpoſe. 
N SE CT-4Q Nv. 
Brief Hiſtorical Account of Abyſſinia, 


HE hiſtorical tranſactions of this empire are, in 

general, vague in their detail, and unimportant 
in their nature. According to ancient records, from 
which Jeſuit miſſionaries, who reſided here, obtained 
ſome fragments, the firſt who ruled the empire of Abyl- 
ſinia was the queen of Sheba, who went from thence 
into Judea, in or about the year before Chriſt 992. 
She reigned 25 years after her return, and was ſucceed- 
ed by her ſon Menilehech, who reigned in conjunction 
with his father 29 years, and 18 more with his ſon 
Rehoboam, aft*r which he died. 

He was ſucceeded by his ſon Sadgur, from whom 
proceeded, in lineal decent, 24 princes, of either of 
whom no particulars are recorded, except that in the 
eighth year of the laſt, called Phecen, our Saviour 
was born, A. M. 4004, 

From this period, to the year 327, were 13 empe- 
rors, of whom nothing is recorded. After this circum- 


ſtance the empire was held jointly by three brothers, 


called Atza, Atzfed, and Amay. Theſe, it is ſaid, 
in order to prevent diſcord, projected a very ſtrange 


— 
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A NEW, ROYAL axp AUTHENTIC SYSTEM or UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY, 


expedient, which was to divide the day into three 
and to hold the reins of government 
his third part, or eight hours, 

Theſe monarchs were ſucceeded by ſever 
of whom there is only an account of the thr, | 
which 1s, that, during their reigns, great ae alt 
monks and anchorites came hither from Foypr, N 


alternately, each 


al other, 


view of propagating Chriſtianity and a monallic life 


In proceſs of time, about the year after Chriſt £21 
when Juſtinian was emperor of Rome, and Cabel of 
Abyſſinia, new tribes of monks came and ſettled in a 
province of Tigra. The throne of Abyſſinia amin F 
in the ſame line of ſucceſſion till about the year FP 
when it paſſed into the Zagean family; and an uſi7 . 
tion, commenced by an impious woman, named Trede 
Cabex, continued for 340 years. n 

The only prince worthy of mention in the Zages 
family was Lalibela, who eternized his name by deer, 
glorious actions, and particularly in cauſing ten churchez 
to be hewn out of a rock. 

About the year 1300 the Zagean family was driven 
from the throne, and it reverted to the deſcendants of 
Solomon, in the perſon of Icon Amlac, of whoſe ſuc. 
ceſſors nothing 15 recorded till the time of Zaara Jaacob 
who began his reign in 1437, and died in 1465, oreat- 
ly eſteemed, as a man of learning, penetration, and 
probity. | 

During the reign of Alexander, which was from 
1475 to 1491, Peter Covillan arrived in the empire of 
Abyſſinia, and was the firſt Portugueſe that ever pene- 
trated ſo far into the inland parts of the country, 
| Thenext emperor in whoſe reign any thing remarka- 
ble occurred was Erana-Denghel, or Lebna-Denghel, 
but more generally known by the names of Onag- 
Segued. He began his reign in 1507, and cloſed it in 
the year 1540. The firſt twenty years were happy and 
proſperous, but the laſt 13 proved diſtracted and unfor- 
tunate, through the depredations made on his domi- 
nions by the Moors, which occaſioning him to have re— 
courſe to the Portugueſe for aſſiſtance, raiſed jealouſies 
in the minds of his ſubjects, and excited perpetual 
commotions 1n the empire, till he yielded up his crown 
and life in the 42d year of his age. 

Succeeding princes, for a long ſeries of years, were 
harraſſed by the Gallas and Mahometan Moors, or the 
revolts of their own ſubjects; though they generally 
derived aid and aſſiſtance from the Portugueſe. Some 
were (lain contending for the empire, ſome were mur- 
dered by their own ſoldiers, and others wert dethroned 
through various revolutions, till the year 1718, when 
the Abyſlinians raiſed a prince named David to the 
throne, whoſe ſucceſſors have regularly aſſumed the 
imperial dignity, and quietly enjoyed their honours 
from that time to the preſent. 

The Portugueſe had made frequent and ſtrenuous 
efforts, throughout a long courſe of time, to eſtabliſh 
their religion in Abyſſinia, till at length the greater part 
of the people, zealouſly attached to their ancient feli, 
gion, ſacrificed ſeveral Romiſn prieſts to their fury, an 
their patriarch very narrowly eſcaped out of the country 


with his life. 
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Tae GALLAS, 4 BaRBAROUs NATION ON THE CONFINES OF 
ABYSSINIA. 


ORDERING on Abyſſinia is a barbarous and war- 
like nation called the Gallas, concerning whoſe 
origin writers in general do not agree; though there 
are many particulars reſpecting their diſpoſition, cuſ- 
toms, and manners, in which their accounts concur. 
2 


* = * 8 | C- 
| The Gallas are divided into tribes or 2 


cording to their reſpective ſituations, 45 e 
ſouthern, and weſtern. They are 4 non 50 
and reſolute people, and of a very ferocious diſpo 


| Their natural hardineſs and ferocity being oro 6 
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an early initiation in the military art, they may be 


er cruel than martial. They art taught the 
15 of hog ant and made to believe that conqueſt 
entitles them to the poſſeſſion of whatever they deſire, 
and is the only effectual means of preſerving it. In/a 
word, they are trained vP to the love of deſperate at- 
chievements, and to look upon death wich contempt. 
As, by their maxims, the cutting off their hair con- 
ſlitutes them men, the young males are not permitted 
to receive that honour till they have deſerved it, either 
by killing an enemy, or ſome wild beaſt, ſuch as a lion, 
tiger, leopard, &c. after, which they are allowed to 
cut their hair, leaving only a ſingle lock on the top. 
This inſpires them with an uncommon ambition to ſig- 
nalize themſelves by their bravery, as the moſt effectual 
means of acquiring eſteem, and obtaining che more 
honourable ſeats at their councils, feſtivals, &c. for the 
reater number of heroic, actions they perform, the 
more are they reſpected. For this reaſon they take carte 
to ſave all the heads of thoſe enemies they have killed, 
as trophies of the greateſt value; and when any conteſt 
or doubt ariſes about them (which 1s ſometimes the 
caſe) as when there is no beard upon them, and may 
be ſuppoſed to have belonged to a female, they have a 
law which obliges the perſon to produce a more decifive 
part along with it, otherwiſe they are not admitted, 
To prevent, therefore, all diſputes, they are 8 
to lay thoſe-trophies that are gained in battle before 
their proper officers, at the head of their tribes, as ſoon 
2s the engagement is over: there they are publicly 
viewed and examined, and, if approved, are entered 
into the common regiſter; after which the owner has 
liberty to carry them to his own tent, together with his 
ſhare of the ſpoil or plunder, which is allotted to him 
in proportion to the degree in which he has diſtinguiſh- 
ed himſelf in the engagement. By this method all 
colluſion and deceit 1s prevented, or elſe diſcovered 
and puniſhed ; it being conſidered as every man's duty 
to detect all falſe pretences to merit, as well as that of 
their commanding officers, who inflict a puniſhment 
on the delinquent adequate to the falſities he may have 
endeavoured to impoſe, 
Thoſe who ſhew the leaſt ſigns of cowardice are 
puniſhed in the moſt exemplary manner. It is death to 
give way after an engagement is begun ; ſo that they 
all fight with the moſt undaunted courage and reſolu- 
tion, and are ſo furious in the attack, not giving or 
taking any quarter, that it is hardly poſſible to make head 
againſt them; and this is the reaſon why they have ob- 
tained ſo many ſignal victories over the Abyſſinians, 
though the latter are much ſuperior in number, and 
better provided both with horſes and arms. 

In diſtant engagements they uſe bows, arrows, and 
darts, and are very expert in the exerciſe of thoſe wea- 
pons. When they come to cloſe quarters, they have a 
club, or rather bludgeon, remarkably heavy at one end. 
They have alſo ſhields made of the hides of buffalos : 
bur thaſe of higher rank inſtead of a club uſe' a ſword. 
With reſpect to government, they have no Kings, 
but are divided into a great variety of tribes, each of 
en _— a Nag or general commander, whom 

Ca uva, a 1 5 . 
Theſe chiefs are n val 2 Pe 
them die in the time. n any 
of them die in the time, others are immediately elected 
to ſupply their place, Their authority reaches only to 
ANY affairs, that is, to convene the great council 
Proper ſeaſons to determine on peace and war. When 
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the latter is the reſult of their meeting, each. Luva heads 
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his own army, and diſtributes to the reſpective officers 
under him their ſeveral poſts and commands. In like 
manner, when the war or expedition is over, he aſſigns 
to each man his, proper honours and rewards, ac- 
cording to his merit; but if any diſpute, or matter 
of complaint, ariſes, it is adjudged by the national 
council, who alone have a power to confirm, alter, or 
abrogate, the ſentence or decree of the Luva. 

As an inſtance of the pomp and parade of theſe octen- 
nial chiefs, a traveller of character and diſcernment rg- 
lates the following particulars. ,*, Being, (ſays he) , 
obliged to pay my reſpects to the Luva, or chief, in or- 
der to diſcover a new way into Abyſſinia, I found him 
with all his wives and flocks about him; the place 
where he received me being a hut thatched with ſtraw, 


but fomewhat larger than thoſe of his ſubjects. He 


appeared with all the ſeeming conſequence of an eaſtern 
monarch, and his attendants paid him the moſt reve- 
rential reſpeAt. His manner of giving audience to 


. ſtrangers is ſomewhat ſingular : he appears ſcated in the 
middle of the apartment, with all his courtiers about 


him, ſitting againſt the wall, each with a goad or ſtaff, 
or club in his hand, longer or ſhorter, according to his, 
rank; the longer are the more dignified. As ſoon as 
the ſtranger enters the place, all theſe courtiers fall foul 
of him, and baſtinado him till he has regained the door, 
and got hold of it with his hand ; upon which they re- 
turn to their ſeats, and he is complimented as if nothin 

like it had been done to him. I, myſelf, (ſays he 
did not fare one jot better, notwithſtanding the peacea- 
ble and friendly offices that had paſſed between us: and 
when I aſked the meaning of ſo ſtrange a ceremony, I. 
was anſwered, that it was to make thoſe that came, 
among them ſenſible of the valour and bravery of their 
nation above all others, and how reaſonable it is for 
them to behave ſubmiſſively to it.“ | 


Theſe people, who are as indolent as they are proud, 


wholly neglect agriculture, ſo that the food of their 


cattle is derived from the ſpontaneous productions of 
their ſpacious plains and vallies. They attend to their 
cattle, indeed, for the ſake of their fleſh, which they 
eat raw, and is their principal food. They have neither 
bread, nor any thing elſe to ſupply the, Want of that ne- 
ceſſary article. When they meet with, any in their war- 
like excurſions, they eat it with great rapacity ; and 
though they admire it, yet they will not trouble them- 
ſelves to cultivate the grain to make it. ot 
The Gallas have long harraſſed the Abyſſinians, com- 
mitted great depredations on them, and rendered them- 
ſelves maſters of ſeveral of their back ſettlements. 
Though of a ferocious diſpoſition, they poſſeſs ſome 
good qualities, being honeſt and true to their promiſe, 
and never known to. violate an oath. They conſider 
this as the molt ſolemn of all engagements, the cere- 
mony of which is thus performed: They bring a ſheep 
to a proper place appointed, where they anoint it with 
butter ; after which the 
the name of the tribe or family, the heads of it lay their 
hands upon the head of the ſheep, and ſolemnly pr teſt 
that they will religiouſly obſerve every part of their en- 
agement. They offer as a reaſon for the inſtitution of 
this ceremony, that as the ſheep is in ſome ſenſe the 
mother of all that ſwear, and butter is an emblem of the 
love that ſubſiſts between the mother and the children, 


that oath ought to be held inviolate that is taken upon 


the head of a mother. Such are the principles, maxims, 
and cuſtoms of theſe barbarians. : 4 


erſons, or, if it be taken in 
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XVII. 


DESCRIPTION of the CoasT of ABEX or HABESH, of the Towns 
UPON 1T, and the D16Nx1TY of the KING. 


1 Als coaſt once formed a part of the empire of 
Abyſſinia ; but at the wy rar, of the laſt cen- 


thry it fell into the hands of the Turks, who, at the ſame 
tine, made themſelves maſters of all the bays and 
ports belonging to it; ſo that ever ſince the Aby ſſinians 
have been cut off from all communication with the 


Red Sea. 


The climate of this coaſt being very fultry, and the 
ſoil in general ſandy and barren, the produce muſt of 


courſe be ſcanty. Here are many auimals, tame and 
wild; and they have ſom deer and ſheep ; but grain 
of every kind is brought from other parts. The coun- 
try here labours under a dearth of water. 

This coaſt is divided into two parts, the northern 
and the ſouthern. The towns of the northern are Sua- 
kin and Arkiko. The former is the reſidence of the 

bvernor, and is pretty large and populous. The latter 

as a caſtle, but it is ſmall, and poorly inhabited. The 
ſouthern reaches to the end of the coaſt, and includes 
the province of Dancali, of which Abex is the capital. 
Of this part little can be ſaid worthy of notice, but that 
its chief produce is ſalt. Here is a ſea-port called 
Balyur, at which the Portugueſe miſſionaries firſt land- 
ed; and as theirreception and treatment from the Chiek, 
or king, were rather ſingular, we ſhall preſent the rea- 
der with a relation of them. | 

As ſoon as the king heard of their arrival, he ſent to 
invite the patriarch (or principal miſſionary) and his re- 
tinue to his court, which was about three or four days 
Journey from Balyur, and diſpatched his own fon to meet 
them in the way, and conduct them to the royal palace, 
or rather camp, which they found to conſiſt only of half 
a dozen tents, with about a ſcore huts fenced in with a 
thorn hedge, and ſhaded by ſome wild kind of trees, 

The hall of audience, where they were received by 

the King, wasa Jarge tent or hut, about a muſket ſhar 
from the reſt. At the upper end was a kind of throne 
about two feet from the ground, made of ſtone and clay, 
and covered, with a carpet and two velvet cuſhions. At 
the other end, oppoſite to the throne, was the King's. 
horſe, with the ſaddle, and other accoutrements ſuſ- 
pended on one ſide, Round the hall were abour fifty 
young men fitting croſs-legged on the ground; and 
when the Portugueſe miſſionaries were admitted, they 
were made to fit down in the ſame poſture, 

In a ſhort time the king entered the hall, preceded 
by ſome of his domeſtics, one of whom carried an 
earthen pitcher full of hydromel, or wine made of honey ; 
another a drinking cup made of porcelain ; a third car- 
ried a cocoa-nut ſhell filled with tobacco ; and a fourth 
a ſilver tobacco-pipe and ſome fire. Next to them 
came the king, dreſſed in a light ſilk ſtuff, with a tur- 
ban on his head, from the edges of which hung a par- 
cel of rings, that dangled 6 his forehead. Inſtead 
of a ſceptre, he held in his hand a ſhort kind of jave- 
lin, He was followed by all the chief officers of his 


— — 


— 


court and houſchold ; and among them were his! 

high ſteward, the ſuperintendant of his finances N 
the captain of his guard. The reſpect paid him Fry 
coming in was by ſtanding on their feet, and ſquatti l 
down again twice; after Which they went toward; 5 
throne to kiſs his hand. The audience was ſhort b ? 
full of the moſt bombaſtic profeſſion of love and hin, 


on his ſide, and of reſpect and gratitude on theirs : but 


this behaviour ſoon altered; for when, on the nen 
morning, they came to make their preſents to him, in. 
ſtead of the king's accepting them, the pa:riarch who 
was the perſon hat brought them to him, met with 4 
ſevere reprimand, for daring to affront a mo1arch like 
him with ſuch trifling preſents, and was bid to take 
them away out of his fight. The patriarch readily 
obeyed, without betraying either fear, or any other 
emotion than that of diſdain, after having given him to 
underſtand, that they were of more value than he ought 
to have expected from religious perſons, who had fe- 
nounced the world, and forſaken their inative country, 
for the ſake of carrying their religion into the Abyſſinian 
empire; and told him at parting, that ſince he did not 
think them worth his acceptance, the next he ſent for 
from them ſhould be much leſs valuable. 

This ſpirited behaviour of the patriarch greatly (ur. 
priſed the king, who ſuffered him to go away with the 
preſents ; but being unwilling to Joſe them, ſent one of 
his officers to fetch them back, with orders to inſiſt upon 
ſome addition being made to them. He was glad, 
however, to take them as they were, the patriarch, on 
his ſide, inſiſting upon retrenching them; ſo that when 
they were brought again, the greedy monarch received 
them with viſible marks of diſſatisfaction and reſentment. 
The diſguſt in which he held them on this account was 
ſoon evinced; for he not only detained them, upon 
fome pretence or other, longer at his court than was 
neceſſary for getting things ready for their departure, 


but privately torbid his ſubjects to ſell them any kinds 


of proviſions at any price; ſo that they muſt have been 
obliged either to ſatmare his avarice by larger preſents, 
or have been in danger of ſtarving, had it not been for 
the ſpirited patriarch, who expoſtulated with him on 
the impropriety of his conduct, and at the faine time 
threatened him with the emperor's reſentment. Not- 
withſtanding this, however, he not on poſtponed their 
departure from day to day, but ſuffered them to be in- 
ſulted by his ſubjects, in hopes of finding ſome pre- 
tences for extorting from them farther preſents for their 
diſmiſſion. To avoid this, the only. expecient they 
could. find, was to bribe one of his favourite miniſters 
with a valuable gift, who ſoon after obtained their au- 
dience of leave, and ſuch fupplies of carriages, p'0V'- 
ſions, &c. as were neceſſary to proceed on their embaſly 
to the Abyſſinian court. But before their departure 
they were obliged to compliment all the officers of the 
Dancali court, from the molt elevated to the lowelt. 
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NUB I "A, Ck 


HE kingdom of Nubia is bounded on the north 

by Egypt, on the ſouth by Abyſſinia, on the eaſt - 
by the Red Sea, and on the weſt by Goaga. It is 940 
mules in length, and 600 in breadth. The river Nile 


runs through it; on the banks of which, and thoſe of 


| 


places it is barren, ſandy, and deſtitute of water. 


—— 
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ſome other rivers, it is pretty fertile; but in oh 


The inhabitants of Nubia are, in general, lon * 
ture, but ſtout and courageous. They are quite 9 


and their faces 2 disfigured, not . by the 17 


© 


n oy the marks of the ſmall-p 
jr noſes, but by the marks of the Imall-pox, 
ref - mow he ſo prevalent here, that they frequently 
it twi three times. | 
og is much the ſame as that of the Ethio- 
They are greatly addicted to drunkenneſs ; are 


1ans. and pride themſelves 


avaricious, baſe, and deſigning ; 


not only in cheating ſtrangers, but each other. The 


"AT" t of them are Mahometans ; but they pay 
A to religion as to honour and honeſty. 
Thoſe who live in towns or cities employ thefriſelves 
chiefly in commerce; but ſuch as reſide in the villages 
follow huſbandry and fiſhing. ' 

The king of Nubia is deſpotic. He has a ſpacious 

alace, which is ſumptuoully furniſned. He is very 
fond of ſhooting, and frequently takes excurſions with 
his nobiliry in purſuit of that diverſion. He and his 
chief nobles attend four days in the week to buſineſs of 
ſtate; at which times they alſo adminiſter juſtice in all 


caſes, whether of a civil or criminal nature. This they | 


ith great expedition, eſpecially in the latter caſe, 
3 if che perſon be found guilty, ſentence is no 


%. 
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ſooner paſſed than executed. For trifling matters they 


are puniſhed with the baſtinado; but in caſes of murder 
and treaſon they are put to death, the manner of dojng 
which is by laying the criminal on his back, and beating 
him on the breaſt with a ſtick till he expires, which, 
from the ſeverity of the ſtrokes, is generally effected in 
a very ſhort time. | ; | 
The language of the Nubians, though peculiar to 
themſelves, bears ſome kind of affinity to the Arabic. 
The principal towns here are Nubia or Sennar, the 
capital, and Dungala. - The former is ſpacious and po- 
pulous, and abounds with proviſions. The inhabitants 


carry on ſome trade here with thoſe of the neighbouring 


town, as well as of Cairo, and other parts of Egypt. 


Dungala is a conſiderable town, but the houſes are 
low and mean. 
trade, 

Here are other towns and villages, of which thoſe 
ſituated near the Nile are tolerably pleaſant, but the reſt 
are poor, wretched, and unhealthy ſpots. 


—— * — — 
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TA\HERE is not a more ſtriking inſtance of the mu- 


tability of all ſublunary objects, and the effects 
produced by the revolutions of time, than what may 
be diſplayed on a comparative view of the former and 
preſent ſtate of the country we are about to deſcribe. 
Egypt might once be deemed the metropolis of the 

We. the ſeat of ſcience, the nurſery of the arts, and 
grand reſervoir of curious productions. If conſid; red 
in relation to what conſtitutes the real power of a ſtate, 
it is now become feeble, the arts ceaſe to be cultiyated, 
and nothing remains but the ſhadow of what it has been. 

Notwithſtanding, however, the depredations of time, 
we cannot ſurvey the extent and magnificence of its 
ruins, without reflecting with pleaſure on the means 
by which it had once attained to ſuch a pinnacle of 
grandeur. There are ſtill remaining memorials which 
ages cannot deſtroy, which have reſiſted revolutions, 
and demonſtrate that in Egypt the greateſt kings en- 
deayoured to acquire fame by ang the moſt ar- 
duous for the benefit of their country. In a word, from 
a general ſurvey of a ſpot as renowned as any upon the 


globe, the mind cannot but derive moſt rational enter- 
tainment. 


. 


Name, Situation, Extent, Diviſions, Climate, Soil, 
particular Deſcription of the river Nile, Mountains, Sc. 


72 opinions of authors concerning the origin of 
the name of this country are various: the moſt 
probable is that it was called Egypt from a Greek word 
fignifying a vulture, a bird of a blackiſh hue, alluding 
to the blackneſs of its ſoil, and the ſable colour of its 
inhabitants, x 
: Egypt is bounded on the north by the Mediterranean 
wa, on the ſouth by Abyſſinia or Upper Ethiopia, on 
3 eaſt by the Red Sea, and on the weſt by the Deſart 
2 and unknown parts of Africa. It is compu- 
" at 600 miles in length, and 250 in breadth, and is 
pre between 20 and 32 degrees of north latitude, 
an a and 36 degrees of caſt longitude, | 
© geographers divide this country into two parts, 
the Upper and Lower Egypt; others Bom Rack VIZ. 
ale Pper, properly ſo called, or Thebais ; the Mid- 
„er Heptanomis ; and the Lower Egypt, called 


alſo Delta We ſhall, i Yah 
' „in the courſe of qur deſcription 
opt the latter mode, as moſt explanatory. — 


Y 


* 
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The climate of Egypt mult be very warm from its 
being cont to the tropic of Cancer, as well as 
from its ſandy ſoil. Though the air is generally dry, 


yet great dews fall after the ſwelling of the Nile, which 


continue for ſome months. In the Delta, or Lower 
Egypt, it ſometimes rains a little in the winter ; but in 
the Upper, towards the cataracts, feldom or ever. The 
firſt ſummer (for they reckon two) which is March, 


April, and May, is the moſt ſickly ſeaſon, becauſe the 
changeable weather, exceſſive heats, and hot winds, 


* 


cauſe diſtempers: but jn the ſecond, viz. June, July, 
and Auguſt, and in autumn and winter, they breathe a 


cooler air, the weather is more fixed, and the country 
of courfe more pleaſant, The coldeſt ſeaſon is in Feb- 


ruary, when the opulent people wear furs. The north, 


called by the ancients the Eteſian wind, begins to blow 


towards the cloſe of May, greatly refreſhes the air, and 


thereby conduces to the health and happineſs of the in- 


habitants. 
The fertility of Egypt, and the excellence of its pro- 


ductions, are particularly mentioned by the ancients, 


and by Moſes himſelf, Gen. xiii. 10. Its great fertility 
is derived from the oyerflowing of the Nile. This ce- 
lebrated river, called by the ancients Abanchi, ſignify- 


ing in the Abyſſian language, The Father of Rivers, has. 


it ſources in Ethiopia. It enters Egypt almoſt under 
the tropic of Cancer, croſſes it from ſouth to north, to 
about four leagues below Cairo, where, dividing itſelf 
into two branches, it forms the Iſland of Delta. It is 
likewiſe only towards the extremity of this iſland, which 


the Egyptians name, in Arabic, Batn-el-Bacara, (the 


belly of the cow) that the plains on each fide the Nile, 
ſhut in by the higher grounds, are capable of cultivation, 

The river paſſes violently down ſeven cataracts, from 
a very conſiderable height between rugged rocks and 
precipices, with ſo great a noiſe as to be heard ſeveral 
miles of, The people of thoſe parts uſed formerly to 
entertain ſtrangers with a ſurpriſing ſpectacle, which is 
but ſeldom now practiſed. Two of them get into a 
ſmall boat, one to guide it, and. the other to bale it 
clear of the water. After having borne the violence of 
the agitated waves for ſome time, they dexterouſly ſteer 
their boat through the narrow channel, thereby avoid- 
ing the rocks, and letting themſelves be carried down 
by the falling river, direct their little boat with their, 
hands, and ruſhing headlong, to the great terror of che 


ſpectators, who think them utterly loſt and ſwallowed 


up, they appear again on the water, far from che ples 
| 46% rm 


The inhabitants carry on ſome foreign 
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from which they fell, as if they had been ſhot out of an 


af he annual inundation of the Nile in a 0 6 
where it ſcarcely ever rains, and which the heat 0 the 
climate, and the very nature of the ſoil, ſeems to Feats 
devoted to perpetual drought and ſterility, is, without 


bt, a molt ſurpriſing phœnomenon. | 
* the cond begins to ſwell in May, no public 


notice is taken of it till about the 20th of June. The 
progrels of the jnundation is obſerved at the Nilometer, 
or Mekias, as called by the Arabs, ſituated at the 
ſouthern point of the Ifte of Rhoda, oppoſite Old Cairo. 
This Nitometer is an octagonal column of white mar- 
ble, divided into 22 equal parts, and all, except the 2d 
from the bottom, are ſubdivided into 24 inches. Pub- 
lic criers, diſtributed in each quarter of the capital, 
every day make known to the public the riſing of the 
waters, till they are come to the height proper for open- 
ing the grand canal, by which they are conveyed to the 
middle of the city, and the ciſterns. I he height of the 
inundation is uſually 16 cubits, or 24 feet ; the Egyp- 
tian cubit being a foot and a half. If it exceeds that 
height, it doc | I. | | 1 8 
houſes and drowning cattle, but alſo by engendering a 
great number of inſects, which deltroy the fruits of the 
earth, The cry Oof-Allah, ſignifying Cod bas kept his 
promiſe, proclaims the opening of the canal. Children, 
bearing ſtreamers of different calours, accompany the 
crier, and diffuſe a general joy & the certainty of plenty, 
and the event is celebrated with univerſal feſtivity. 

The ancient Egyptians had the barbarous cuſtom of 
facrificing a young gitl to the river, when the waters 
roſe to a ſufficient height for opening the canal, | 

Here it is to be obſerved, that the Grand Seiznjor is 
not entitled to his annual tribute till the canal is opened 
at Grand Cairo; and when it is opened, if the waters 
are not 16 cubits high, the people refuſe the payment 
of the tribute. 1 PHP 

As the river cannot of itſelf overflow the lands every 
where in the neceſfary proportion, they have cut ca- 
nals, and formed-a variety of engines, for the purpoſe 
of conveyance. * There are alſo a number of wells, 
from which the water is drawn to water the gardens and 
fruit-trees. Numbers of oxen are daily employed in this 
ſingle labour, beſides the men, who draw water in 
wicker baſkets, ſo cloſed and well lined, that not a drop 
runs through. | „ | 

It is remarkable that while other rivers carry off the 
heart of the lands they overflow, the Nile, by the mud 
or ſlime it brings down with it, fattens the earth, and 
renders it fruitful. The water muſt be purified before 
it is drank. This is done by mixing bitter almonds, 

2ounded to duſt, in a jar full of water, and kept turning 
with the arm for ſome minutes. It is then left to ſettle, 
and, in five or ſix hours, the noxious particles ſubſide 
to the bottom of the veſlel, and the water becomes 
limpid and excellent. . 

When the Nile is returned within its banks, the canals 
ſupply the people and cattle with water, which maidens 
are continually to be ſeen fetching thence, according 
to the ancient cuſtom ſo often taken notice of in ſcrip- 
ture. | : | 

It was, without doubt, to provide againſt thoſe years 
when the Nile does not overflow a great part of the 
country, that the ancient ſovereigns of Egypt cut fo 
many canals, the principal of which are ſtill kept in or- 
der, but the greater part neglected, and conſequently 
one half of the country is deprived of cultivation. Thoſe 
fhat convey the water to Cairo, into the province of 
Fayoom, and to Alexandria, are moſt attended to by 
government. An officer is appointed to watch this laſt, 
and hinder the Arabs, who receive the ſuperfluous wa- 
ters of this canal, from turning them off before Alexan- 
dria is provided, or opening the canal before the time 
fixed, which would hinder the increaſe of the Nile. Thar 
which conveys the waters into Fayoom is watched in 
like manner, and cannot be opened before that of Cairo, 
which is called the canal of Trajan, | 
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are often ſeen baſkeing themſelves on ſunny ba 
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There are great numbers of paſſage- boats 
Nile ; and as ſoon 28 night draws on the 
betake themſelves to their arms; for the x 

| ſwarrns with pirates, who attack boats under f. 
' darkneſs, aſſaſſinate paſſengers that are off tei, U of 
and ſeize their effects. eir guard, 

The mountains four leagues from the Nile 
eing Cairo, are a ridge of rocks of 40 or 50 f. and fa. 
divide the plains of Libya, and ſeem as if on] cet high, 
ed to ſprve as a bank to the general inundatio 4 intend. 

| ſummit of the angle of Delta the rocks of Lit At the 
the coaſts of Arabia, open to the view, and. a Ja, and 
recede from each other towards the eaſt and web to 
great extent of country, from the kingdom of Ba. This 
either inundated by the river, or at leaſt liable 
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| Fla: the facility with:which the country is watered 


and the richneſs of the foil, the Egyptians hay 
not the laborious taſk of plovghing, digging, or Ferry 
ing the clods; but when the water has retired. they 
have only to mingle a little ſand with the earth 158 
its ſtrength, tempering the dryneſs of the ſand with 
dung; after which they ſow with little pains, and al. 


moſt without charge. They ſow the ſpring corn an} 


of vegetables ordinarily in October and November, as the 


waters fall. Within two months the ground is covered 
with all ſorts of grain and pulſe, as wheat, rice, barley 
beans, &c. With barley they feed their battle, ang 
make an zntoxicating kind of liquor by fermentatio: 
* . TY EE. 4 * { 5 d , ' ily 
which is the common drink of the lower claſs of people 
Their har veſt is in March or April. They have allo 
ſugar-canes, melons, dates, figs, cucumbers, and other 
vegetables, which they eat in hot weather as cooling 
3 ; oO 
(pod. As they have no common grals, they ſupply 
the want of it by ſowing their land with clover. The 
lotus is an aquatic plant peculiar to Egypt, which grow: 
in 11vulets, and by the ſide of lakes. There ats two 


ö 125 | { # [36 SEE. 3151 {1 þ ; 
| ſpecies, the one bearing a white, and the other a bluejſh 


flower. 4 1 | | | 
Moſt of their trees, eſpecially thoſe in their gardens, 
are exotics, Their moſt common trees are the ſount, 
which bears a pod uſed-inſtead of bark in tanning of lea- 
ther ; the tamariſk, Pharaoh's fig, the ſycamore of the 
aricients, the palm or date tree, and another ſpecies of 
the palm called the dome-tree, The papyrus is a pro- 
duction of Egy ;, though. i is not ſo plentiful as for- 
merly, the inhabitants having greatly diminiſhed the 
quantity by digging up the roots for fucl. This reed 
grew chiefly on the borders of the Nile, and ſerved the. 
ancients for the purpoſe of writing upon. Hence the 
origin of the word paper. The bark was divided into 
thin flakes; theſe were laid flat on a ſmooth ſurface, 
moiſtened with the glutinous waters of the Nite, com- 
preſſed together, and then dried in the ſun for uſe. One 
ſort of the flax of this reed was fo very tine, and tlie 
dreſſed and ſpun it fo curiouſly, that the threads could 
ſcarce be ſeen. It grew in ſuch plenty, that they hal 
not only enough to cloath their prieſts, who wore no- 
thing elſe, but perſons of rank in general. 

Of animals there are wild and tame oxen, camels, 
aſſes, goats, and ſheep, of which there is great plenty. 
The buffalos, in the hot ſeaſon, live in the Nile, lying 
among the. waters up to the neck, and feeding upon the 
herbs that grow upon the banks. There are vaſt num. 
bers of antelopes, and a large kind of ape, with a head 
ſomewhat like a dog's, whence it was called cynoce- 
phalus. Camelions are common in this Country. 
There ere alſs tigers, hyænas, wolves, foxes, &. 

The crocodile, the moſt celebrated of all the EgyP- 
tian animals, is terrible either on land or in the Water, 
but more particularly ſo in the latter element. [X24 

» 

where they lay for many hours motionleſs, and exactly 


living 


reſemble the trunk of a tree, 'On the approach of a 
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"> hey dart upon it; run to the water, an 
living farce Br to 79 with their prey. 
e the floods they ſometimes enter the cottages of 
he natives, and furiouſly ſeize upon man, woman, or 
0 id. cattle, domeſtic animals, &c. Indeed, inſtances 
hg been known of their taking a man out of a canoe, 
ad diving to the bottom, withour 1ts being in the power 
I hoſe who were in ſight to afford him any aſſiſtance. 
. All the parts of the crocodile are remarkably ſtrong 3 
the teeth are exceeding ſharp; and, above all, the tall 
is ſingularly dreadful ; with a blow from this, 1t can 
a verturn a boat, or ſtun the ſtrongeſt animal, Many 
ridiculous ſtories have been told concerning this creature. 
Some have proceeded from travellers taking the moſt 
abſurd tales upon truſt, which we ſhall therefore reject, 
as being determined to adhere only to matters duly au- 
icated. 
11 are not ſond of ſalt water, but love to con- 
tinue in rivers. They lay their eggs in the ſand, having 
previouſly dug a hole with their fore paws to depoſit 
them in. Having delivered ſome of their burden, they 
cover up the place with great care, and then retire, 
The next day they return again, uncover the place, lay 
about the ſame number of eggs, and then retire till the 
enſuing day, when they repeat the ſame for the laſt time, 
and then finally cloſe the hole. 

As ſoon as the eggs are vivified by the heat of the 
ſun, which happens at the expiration of thirty days, 
the young ones begin to break the ſhell, The mother, 
by inſtinct, goes at the ſame time to aſſiſt them by 
ſcratching away the ſand. The moment they are at li- 
berty, the ſtrongeſt make towards the water, and the 
reſt mount upon the back of the mother, who carries 
them ſafely to it. But the moment they arrive at the 
water (ſays a late authentic traveller) all natural con- 
nection ceaſes: when the female has introduced her 
young to their natural element, ſhe and the male be- 
come among the number of their moſt formidable ene- 
mies, and devour as many of them as they can: the 
whole brood ſcatters into different parts at the bottom, 
and by far the greateſt number are deſtroyed.“ 

This animal is not only an enemy to its own ſpecies, 
but is at univerſal enmity with all other living creatures. 
Man is its profeſſed foe, and kills it to prevent its de- 

redations, as well as to eat it. Indee 
indifferent food, though the eggs are deemed great de- 
licacies, and are ſought after with avidity, not only by 
man, but by many beaſts, and birds of prey, The 
2 4 age "> 4/4 —— in deſtroying its eggs, 
which they effect by the following ſtratagem : the 
hide n 8 the ruſhes and 88 about the 
banks of thoſe waters where the crocadile inhabits ; 
then watching till ſhe has depoſited her eggs, they go 
to the place as ſoon as ſhe retires, ſcratch away the 
ſand, and feaſt upon the ſpoil. At other times, when 
they have not diſcovered a crocodile's neſt, they are 
equally deſtructive to the young fry as they run to the 
water, 

The ichneumon, or rat of Pharaoh, is another terri- 
ble enemy to the crocodile: ſpecies, as it deſtroys both 
eggs and young fry with great avidity. On account of 
this peculiar excellency, as the inhabitants of this coun- 
try have a juſt right to eſteem it, together with the reſt 
72 its prion, for it is equally deſtructive to came- 

ns, lerpents, frogs, rats, mice, and moſt obnoxious 
animals and reptiles that it is able to maſter, the ancient 
Egyptians deified it, and held it in the utmoſt venera- 
_ This animal, with reſpect to ſhape and colour, 
8 8 It by A e * a hog, with 

| outs up the earth and ſand ; the noſe is pro- 
Ge and the cars ſhort and round. It is of a yellowiſh 
8 rt at all times, except when angry ; but if pro- 
* ed, it briſtles up its hairs like a porcupine, and then 
1 of two colours, which are white and yellow, 
Ne” T8 in diſtinct ſtreaks, The legs are black, the 
Its * and the tongue and teeth like thoſe of a cat. 
e ede creature, can bear to remain under 


water 2 3 than the Qtter, and is bold, active, 
A0. 35. | | 


E G Y. P.. 


— 


its fleſh is but 


crocodile, and knaws its inteſtines, is entirely fabulous, 


| and was one of the errors of oral information, when 


conjectures were relied on more than facts, and com- 


mon report believed without having recourſe to experi- 
ments. 


The Chriſtians ride upon aſſes, through the compul- 


ſion of the Turks. The hippopotamus, or river horſe, 
an amphibious animal, reſembling an ox in its hinder 
parts, with the head like a — 4 is found in Upper 
Egypt. The animals of this country ſeem to partake 


of the fecundity of the ſoil, as they are remarkably 
prolific. 


In Egypt there are birds of various kinds, as the 
oſtrich, the eagle, the hawk, the pelican, the flamingo, _ 


the ſtork, the wild gooſe, &c. &c. The moſt remarka- 
ble are the following, 

The ibis is ſo peculiar to Egypt, that it pines and dies 
away if carried out of that country, but is much eſteem- 
ed for the great ule it is of in deſtroying certain noxious 
inſects which the ſouth winds bring from the deſarts of 
Libya. 

The Egyptian ſtork (which ſome have erroneouſly 
ſuppoſed to be the ibis) has no voice, or at leaſt makes 
no other noiſe than what is occaſioned by its ſtriking the 
under and upper chaps together very forcibly. There 
is one peculiar quality in the ſtork which ſeems more 
forcible than in any other living creature, viz. an un- 
common degree of filial affection. The ſingular vene- 
ration of this bird for its parent was obſerved in the ear- 
lieſt ages; hence it was called in Hebrew cheſidah, 
a word which implies compaſſion and piety ; and in 
Greek it was termed ſtorge, which ſignifies natural af- 
fection. From the latter it is probable that the Engliſh 
word ſtork came to us, through the medium of our 
Saxon anceſtors. 

This bird has a long bill, and long reds leg, which 
are peculiarly adapted to the nature of its getting its 
prey ; for as it ſeeks for ſerpents, frogs, &c. in wet 
and marſhy places, its long legs ſerve as ſtilts; and as 
it flies away with its food to its neſt, its long bill, 
which is jagged, enables it to ſecure it. It lays but 
four eggs, and ſits only thirty days. Its filial piety has 
been the admiration of all ages, and drawn the attention 
of the moſt judicious and learned. One of the ſeven 
wile men, when Crcoeſus aſked him which was the moſt 
happy animal, replied, © The ſtork : becauſe (ſaid he) 
it performs what is juſt and right by nature, without any 
compulſive law.“ 

The Egyptian pelican, with reſpect to ſize and ſhape, 
reſembles a ſwan, Its colour, however, 1s not ſo pure 
a white, nor is the beak ſimilar, the latter being =_ 
a foot in length, and very thick, the colour blue and 
yellow, and the point ſharp. The upper chap is formed 
like the ſame part in moſt other birds, but the. lower is 
unlike any thing appertaining to the reſt of the feathered 
race: it does not conſiſt of one ſolid piece, but is com- 
poſed of two long flat pieces, connected by a membrane 
which extends to the throat, but is flabby and looſe, on 
which account it is capable of containing a vaſt quantity 
of proviſion. | 

The oſtrich is a very large bird, being uſually ſeven 
feet in height from the top of the head to the ground; 
but the neck itſelf is ſa lang, that it comprizes three of 
thoſe feet. From the top of the head to the rump, 
when the neck is ſtretched out in a right line, it is about 
ſix feet ; and the tail is twelve inches in length. The 
wings are exceeding ſtrong, but at the fame time they 
are too ſhort to enable the bird to fly, though they ſerve 
as ſails, and aſſiſt it to run with great expedition. The 
plumage is black, white, or grey; the large feathers at 
the extremities of the wings and tail are white, the 
others are black and white intermixed. The ſides and 
thighs have no feathers, nor are there any under the 
wings. All the feathers of oſtriches are as ſoft as down. 


Dr. Brooke, in his Natural Hiſtory, ſays, © An oftrich 

is the molt greedy bird that is known, for it will devour 

leather, graſs, bread, hair, metals, or any thing elt 
5 K 7 


that 


OT 3856 
and nimble: but that it creeps down the throat of the 
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that is given him. However, he does not digeſt iron 
and ſtones, 2s ſome have pretended, but voids them 
whole. Theſe ſubſtances enter into the gizzard. A 
remarkable inſtance of this occurred in an oftrich be- 
longing to a Morocco ambaſſador here, and intended 
as a preſent to the king's menagerie. I, among many 
others, went to ſee it, when it plucked off the braſs 
ſhell of a button from a gentleman's coat, and fwallow- 
ed it: a fewdays afterwards it ſickened and died; when, 


upon opening it, the button was found in the glzzard, 


which it had gangrened.“ 

The lakes of Delta, near the ſea, afford great quan- 
tities of kh, but not in great variety, there not being 
above ſeven or eight ſorts, two of which the Egyptians 


ſalt and ſend in large ſtores to Syria, Cyprus, and Con- 


ſtantinople. The bed of the Nile being very full of 
mud and lime communicates a muddy taſte to the 
fiſh that feed in it. They have various methods of 
catching the fiſh, but the molt curious and ſingular is 
that with a bird. When the fiſhermen have ſet up their 


long nets, which they draw quite round, they let two 


tame pelicans ſwim inthe lake, having faſtened a thread 
to their eye-lids, by means of which chey can tie up 
their eyes during the whole filhery. The fſhermen are 
obliged to take this precaution, in order to prevent the 
birds from cating too many filh. The pelican, having 
a ſtrong ſcent, purſues the fiſh around him, and the 
people on its ſides prevent them from getting away by 
driving them into the nets. 

The dolphins, which are very numerous, eſpecially 
in the Mendeſian mouth, purſue the fiſh, which makes 
them take refuge in little ponds full of weeds: as ſoon 
as they are got into theſe ponds they cannot eſcape, be- 
cauſe the fiſhermen ſhut up the entrance into the lake 
with nets. The fiſhermen, who reap ſo great an ad- 
vantage from thoſe purſuits of the dolphins, almoſt 
look upon it as a miracle, and they are 1gnorant enough 
to take the dolphins to be ſome good ſpirits ſent on 
purpoſe to do them this ſervice. 

There are various kinds of reptiles here. The 
horned viper, ſo called from having a kind of horns, is 
of excellent uſe in medicine. There is a ſerpent of 
great bulk called Thaibanne, and ſeveral ſorts of aſps, 
whoſe poiſons have different effects, though finally all 
are mortal, There are ſwarms of gnats and muſquitos 
in the air and in the houſes, which greatly annoy the 
inhabitants. 

Having thus treated of the natural productions of 
this country, we ſhall proceed to conſider it in a diſtinct 
point of view, beginning, as propoſed, with Upper- 
Egypt, or Thebais. 


SECTION. III. 
UPPER EGYPT, ox THEBAIS. 


HEBAIS, ſo called by the Greeks from Thebes, 
its metropolis, is the moſt ſouthern part of 
Egypt, next to Ethiopta, and nearly as large as all the 
reſt, including the country on both ſides the Nile down 
to Heptanomis. There were formerly in this part of 
Erbe a number of large and magnificent cities beſides 
The 
Latopolis, Coptos, Anteopolis, &c. &c. In theſe 
were temples of ſeveral deities, and tombs of their an- 
cient princes, 

Some late travellers inform us there are not only ſe- 
veral obeliſks and coloſſuſes ſtill remaining here, more 
beautiful than in Lower Egypt, but pyramids higher 
than thoſe near Cairo, with other ſtupendous works. In 
confirmation of this, a perſon of rank, who lately viſit- 
ed theſe parts, affirms, that the people of the country 
aſſured him the funeral monuments in Thebais were 
innumerable, and furpaſſed, in magnificence, thoſe of 
Memphis and Alexandria. 


nite as large as that of Pompey, and that the paintings 
within were not leſs remarkable. The ſame perſon ob- 


1 | 


es, Lycopolis, Abydus, Tentyris, Hermonthis, . 


| | They added, that there 
were ſtil] to be ſeen temples with columns of red gra- 


— 


full ſplendour, 


hold. 


ceiling. A ſarcophagus, cut 
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ſerves further, that it cannot be dovubteq 
Upper Egypt contains amazing treaſures me Faw the 
its ruins, as a captain lately diſcovered an ur =_ 
with gold medals, of which he ſecretly melted 1 led 
great number. | | vb 
Sayd, ſuppoſed to be the ancient Egyptian T 
the capital of Upper Egypt, and —4 8 is 
the fineſt cities in the univerſe, It is ſaid by ſo ne of 
ſons who have viſited it, to be the moſt capiral ma per- 
curiolity now extant, containing vaſt columns pes cy 
2 e * half buried in the ground r 
atues and obeliſks of a prodigious ſiz e 
hieroglyphics. DIED e adorned with 
There are manyother magnificent remains of 
but the moſt remarkable ar: the coloſſal — 
Mernon : they are made of a particular fort of hard 
granite, which molt reſembles the eagle-ſtone, 


SECTION IV. 


MIDDLE EGYPT, pisTinGuisneD By TH Naug 
oF HEPTANOMIS, 


HE appellation of Heptanomis alludes to the ſeven 

names or præſectures into which this part of 
Egypt was originally divided. Like the other parts it 
once contained extcnſive and opulent cities, of which 
the chief worthy of notice is Memphis, celebrated for 
thoſe aſtoniſhing monuments of antiquity the pyramids 
or burial places of their Kings. Theſe grand objects of 
curioſity have long attracted the attention of men of 
ſpeculation, and the accounts of travellers have been 
read with infinite delight. Theſe pyramids are con- 
ſtructed on that ridge of rocks which is the boundary 
of Libya, and generally called the Pyramids of Giza. 
T hey are about 20 in number, but two of them have 
been principal objects of attention. We have reviled 
the reſpective details concerning them, and preſent our 
readers with the following account, as related by a cha- 
racer eminent for rank and literature, and the moſt mo- 
dern that can be obtained. He writes thus: “ We 
left Giza about an hour after midnight, and ſcarcely 
had proceeded a quarter of a league before we per cived 
the tops of the two grand pyramids. We were but three 
leagues from them, and the moon ſhone on them with 
They appeared like two pointed rocks, 
with their ſummits in the clouds; and the aſpect of theſe 
antique monuments, which have ſurvived nations, ems 
pires, and the ravages of time, inſpired veneraiton, 

« We approached the pyramids, which, with aſpect 
varying, according to the windings of the plain we tra- 
verſed, and the fituation of the clouds, became more 
and more diſtinct. At half paſt three in the mares 
we found ourſelves at the foot of the greateſt. We left 


our cloaths at the door where it entered, and deic-nded 


each with a torch. We proceeded till we cane to 4 
place where we were obliged to crawl, to pals 1:t9 the 
ſecond entry, which correſponded to the firlt, We 
then aſcended on our knees, ſupporting ourſelves with 
our hands againſt the ſides, otherwiſe we were in dan- 
ger of ſliding precipitately down an inclining plane, the 
notches or ſteps of which did not afford certain foot- 


We fired a piſtol about the middle, the fearful 
ed among the cavl- 


noiſe of which was long reverberact 
hich awakened thou- 


ties of this immenſe edifice, and v b 
ſands of bats, which were very large, that darting UP 
and down, beat againſt our hands and faces, and 2 
tinguiſhed ſeveral of our lights. When rms 0.00 
top we entered, through a very low door, a great Jn 
long chamber, entirely of granite. Seven enom 


' 4 the 
ſtones, croſſing from one wall to the other, forme hs 
from a block of mat dle, 


iolated by man, 10r 
It has been violate 'Y . of 


h this cham- 


« After 


is placed at one end. 
it is empty, and the lid has been torn 
earthen vaſes are ſcattered round. Beneat 
ber is a leſſer one, where is the entrance o 


full of rubbiſh, 
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« Aﬀter examining theſe caverns; Where the light of 


a ers, and the ſnades of eternal night grow 
— ; Rand dark; we deſcended by the way we came, 
kin care not to tumble into a well which 1s on the 
left po reaches to the bottom of the pyramid. The 
air "within this edifice being never changed, is ſo hot 

4 foul as almoſt to ſuffocate. When we came out we 
2 bathed in ſweat, as pale as death; and might have 
wa taken for ſpectres riſing from the abyſs of darkneſs. 

« Having eagerly breathed the open air, and refreſhed 
ourſelves, we haſtencd to ſcale this mountain of man. 
It is compoſed of more than 200 layers of ſtone, that 
recede in proportion to their height, which is from four 
feet to two. Theſe enormous ſteps muſt all be mount- 
ed to arrive at the ſummit, and this we undertook, be- 
ginning at the north-eaſt angle, which is the leaſt da- 
maged, but did not accompliſh our taſk till after half 
an hour's ſevere labour. 


- 


« Day began to break, and the eaſt gradually aſſum- 


ed more glowing colours. We ſat enjoying a pure air, 
and a moſt agreeable coolneſs. The ſun- beams ſoon 

ilded the top of Mokkatam (a mountain which over- 
— Grand Cairo) and ſoon roſe above it in the hori- 
20n, We received the firſt rays, and beheld, at a diſ- 
tance, the tops of the pyramids of Saccara, three 
leagues from us, in the Plain of Mummies. The ra- 

id light diſcovered every moment new beauties. The 
kak left the hamlets, the boats ſpread their fails, and 
our eyes followed the vaſt windings of the Nile. On 
the north were ſterile hills, and barren ſands ; on the 
ſouth the river and waving fields. 'To the eaſt ſtood 
the ſinall town of Giza; and the towers of Toſtat, with 
the caſtle of Salah Eddin, terminated the proſpect. 
The univerſe contains not a proſpect more variegated, 
more magnificent; or more awful. 

« Having engraved our names on the top of the py- 
ramid, we cautiouſly deſcended, for the deep abyſs lay 
before us : a piece of ſtone breaking under our hands, 
gr beneath our feer, would have caſt us down headlong. 

« Once more ſafe at the bottom, we made the tour 
of the pyramid, contemplating it with a kind of terror. 
On a near view it ſeems compoſed of detached rocks; 
but at 100 paces diſtant the largeneſs of the ſtones is loſt 


in the immenſity of the ſtructure, and they appear very 


ſmall,” 


Many travellers and learned men, from the time of 
Herodutus, the Greek hiſtorian, to the preſent date, 
have meaſured the grand pyramid, and the difference 
of their calculations, far from removing, has but aug- 
| mented doubt concerning it. A modern writer of re- 
pute ſays that its perpendicular height is near 500 feet. 

The noble traveller before-mentioned obſerves, that 
thoſe perſons who have pretended this pyramid was 
never finiſhed, becauſe it is open, and is not coated, 
are miltaken, That it was coated is proved by the re- 
mains of mortar ſtill found in ſeveral parts of the ſteps, 
and by the teſtimony of Maillet, who viſited and exa- 
mined it many times with all poſſible care. 

The ſecond pyramid 1s about ten yards ſouth of the 
firſt. The architecture of it is much like the former, 
but it is greatly inferior in ſize, 

The third pyramid is ſaid to exceed the others in the 
beauty of its workmanſhip ; but the reſt contain no par- 
uculars worthy of deſcription. 

Each pyramid has its catacombs (grottos or ſubterra- 
neous cavities for the burial of the mummies, or em- 


balmed bodies.) The openi 1 
in ſuch wp nn d. ang at the ſide is hollowed 


; As our commerce with the eaſtern worl 
uch real concern, 


tO It more or leſs intereſting; and as the land paſſage 


to India 1 
king 8 more frequented than formerly; every 


tate that paſſa e, is an ob; 1 f 
way of Lang A ject of public attention, By 


the follow: erefore to future travellers, we inſert 
combs, 8 Parrative reſpecting one of theſe cata- 


band teen Re { that a perſon cannot de- | 
nc into it without being let down by a 5 | 


: is now of 
as to make every thing which relates 


y, in the ſlighteſt degree, tend to facili- 
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The celebrated Aatown Hitt, when in Egypt, had 
the curioſity to examime a catacomb. He was accom- 
panied in his expedition by two other entlemen, and 
conducted by a guide, who was one of the natives of 
the country. They at length arrived at the ſpot, and 
without . notice of ſome fellows who were ſaun- 


| tering about the place, deſcended by ropes into the 


vault. No ſooner were they let down, than they were 
preſented with a ſpectacle which ſtruck them with ter- 
ror: Two gentlemen apparently ſtarved to death, lay 
before them. One of theſe victims had a tablet in his 
hand, on which was written, in pathetic language, the 
ſtory of their lamentable fate. It ſeems they were bro- 
thers of rank and family in Venice, and having in the 
courſe of their travels entruſted themſelves with on of 
the natives, for the purpoſe of viſiting the inſide of the 
catacomb, the perfidious villain had left them there to 
eriſh. | 

5 The danger to which Mr. Hill and his friends were 
expoſed, inſtantly alarmed them. They had ſcarcely 
read the ſhocking tale, when looking up, they beheld 
their inhuman guide, aſſiſted by two others, whom they 
had ſeen near the ſpot, cloſing the entrance into the 
vault, | | 

They were now reduced to the utmoſt diſtreſs ; 
however, they drew their ſwords, and were determined 
to make ſome deſperate effort to reſcue thernſelves from 
a ſcene ſo truly dreadful, With this reſolution they 
were groping about at random in the dark, when they 
were ſtartled at the groans of ſome one ſeemingly in the 
agonies of death. They attended to the diſmal ſound, 
and at length, by means of a glimmering light from the 
top of the catacomb, they ſaw a man juſt murdered, and 
a little beyond they diſcovered his inhuman murderers 
flying with the utmoſt precipitation. - They purſued 
them immediately, and though they were not able to 
come up with them, they however had the good fortune 
to reach the opening through which theſe wretches 
eſcaped out of the cavern; before they had time to roll 
the ſtone on the top of it. Thus Mr, Hill and his 
friends were by a miracle ſaved. 

This memorable circumſtance will, without doubt, 
be almoſt uppermoſt in the mind of the oriental tra- 
veller, and while he is impreſſed with horror at the 
baſeneſs and cruelty of the tranſaction, it will at the 
ſame time quicken his own caution, and be the beſt 
guide to his conduct. 

At a ſmall diſtance from theſe pyramids, and about 
a quarter of a mile from the river, is a monſtrous figure 
called a ſphynx, the face of which repreſents that of a 
beautiful woman, and the body that of a lion. This 
extraordinary figure is ſaid to have been the ſepulchre 
of king Amaſis. | 

This ſphynx is one entire ſtone, ſmooth and poliſhed, 
and was cut out of the ſolid rock. Travellers differ 
with reſpe& to the dimenſions of this figure, but the 
moſt juſt appear to be thoſe given by Dr. Pocock, who 
ſays, the lower part of the neck, or beginning of the 
breaſt is 33 feet wide, and 20 thick to the back; and 
thence a large hole in the back 73 feet; and from 
thence to the tail 3o feet. Beſides the above-mentioned 
hole in he back, there is another on the top of the 
head, by which it is conjectured the prieſts entered it to 
deliver their oracles. The Egyptians hieroglyphically 
repreſented a harlot by a ſphynx, having the amiable 
face of a woman, and the rapacious ſtrength of a 
lion. 225 

The following obſervations may ſerve to explain the 
origin and meaning of the Egyptian hieroglyphics. 
Ideas were firſt conveyed by emblems, or pictureſque 
repreſentations of things. This being the firſt method 
of writing, it was generally underſtood by every one; 
but when characters were introduced inſtead of pictures, 
theſe emblems became at length unintelligible. In 
proceſs of time, the prieſts of the Egyptians, to keep 
the myſteries of their religion from the knowledge of 
the common people, uſed hieroglyphics, or ſacred cha- 
racters, as the term or phraſe imports, being a com- 


pound 
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pound of two Greek words, the one ſignifying "ſacred, 
and the other to engrave or carv:e. Ss 

Many of the poor in Egypt are maintained by being 
employed to dig beneath the barren ſands in ſearch of 
theſe ſepulchres. When their attempt proves ſucceſs- 
ful, they make a ſmall well of about three feet broad, 
and 16 or 18 feet deep; into which one with a torch 
in his hand is eaſily let down by a rope. At the bottom 
is a four-ſquare paſſage, but ſo low, that they muſt ſtoop 
to go in. At the end of this, they come to the four- 
ſquare vaulted repoſitory, 24 feet every way, in which 
are tables cut out of the ſame rock, whereon the bodies 
are placed in cheſts or coffins of wood or ſtone, on 
which are certain hieroglyphic characters. 

The mummies, or bodies themſelves, are embalmed 
with ſpices and bitumen; but the cheſts or coffins 
wherein the mummies lie, and the winding ſheets in 
which they are wrapped, are richly gilt, ſtreaked with 
various colours, and curiouſly ornamented with hiero- 
glyphics. ; 

The methods taken by the antient Egyptians to pre- 
ſerve the bodies of the dead are thus deſcribed by a 
late traveller: © In the preparing them, (ſays he) to 
keep them from putrefaction, they drew out the brains 
at the noſtrils, and ſupplied their place with preſerva- 
tive ſpices: then cutting up the belly with an Ethio- 

jan ſtone, and extracting the bowels, they cleanſed the 
inſide with wine ; and ſtuffing the ſame with a compo- 
ſition of Caſſia, myrrh, and other odours, cloſed it 
again. The poorer ſort of people effected the like with 
bitumen, and the juice of cedars, which, by the ex- 
treme bitterneſs, and drying faculty, not only imme- 
diately ſubdued the cauſe of interior corruptions, but 
have preſerved them uncorrupted above 3000 years.” 

Among the catacombs is one for particular birds and 
animals, which 1s much more magnificent than the 
others. Theſe creatures were worſhipped by the an- 
tient Egyptians, who ſo highly reverenced them, that 
when they happened to find them dead, they embalmed 
them, wrapped them up with the ſame care as they did 
human bodies, and depoſited them in earthen vaſes, co- 
vered over and ſtopped cloſe with mortar, 

Near the city of Memphis was a famous building 
called the Labyrinth, which, according to Herodotus, 
was built by twelve Egyptian kings, when Egypt was 
divided into that number of kingdoms, and conſiſted of 
twelve palaces, regularly diſpoſed, that had a commu- 
nication with each other, Theſe palaces contained 
three thouſand rooms, half of which, interſperſed with 
terraces, were ranged round the halls, and diſcovered no 
outlets ; the other half were under-ground, cut out of 
the rocks, and deſigned for the ſepulchres of the kings. 
The whole building was covered with ſtone, and adorned 
with the fineſt ſepulchres. The halls had an equal 
number of doors, ſix opening to the north, and fix to 
the ſouth, all encompaſſed by the ſame wall; and at 
the angle where the labyrinth ended ſtood a pyramid, 
which was the ſepulchre of one of its founders. 

This building is called the Labyrinth from its many 
windings, and the difficulty thoſe who entered it, found 
in getting out again. The term is often uſed metapho- 
rically to ſignify perplexity, or embarraſſmen 

The lake Mzris, in this part of Bahre . been 
deemed as extraordinary and worthy of notice, as the 
labyrinth. Writers differ much in their deſcription of 
this lake. Some have allowed it an immenſe circum- 
ference, while others have contracted its bounds. 
Whatever may have been its former fame, it ſeems 
now to be involved in the general declenſion of the 
country. f 


SECTION V. 
| LOWER EGYPT, carlLtD LIKEWISE DELTA. 
128 Egypt received the appellation of Delta 


from its triangular form, or reſemblance of the 
fourth capital letter in the Greek alphabet? It extended 


2 


| 3 : 
mountains, it would now very ſoon be demoll 


formerly from Heptanomis to the Mea; 
and contained not ly that part Ip g I Sea, 
by the arms of the Nile, but alſo Mareotis oo aſl; 
andria with its dependencies to the weſt . and ter. 
and Auguſtamnica, with ſome other territorie en 
Arabia, to the eaſt, 5 wary 
The Delta is admirably ſituated for ar; 
ing continually watered b machines ne. Va war be. 
Nile, and the canals cut through it. This rich e 
Egypt abounds with rice, barley, and winter du. ao 
fruitful - plains, and ever running ſtreams equally oy 
tify the eye and the mind. Beſides Alexandri, a- 
which we ſhall ſpeak hereafter) there were ſeveral 8 (of 
in this part, but little more is known at preſent of room 
than their names. * 
On Mount Caſius was a town of the ſame nar 
Strabo ſays it had a magnificent temple, but it = 
chiefly remarkable for containing the ſepulchre of n 
pey, who was buried on this ſandy hill, which runs wo 
the ſea, and ſeems to be the place how called by 2 
ners, Tenere. It was near this place that Pompey 2 
rreacherouſly murdered by command of Ptolemy,” He 
was buried by Cordus a Roman ſoldier ; and a ſupeth 
monument was afterwards erected to his memory, which 
was repaired and beautified by the emperor Adrian. 
With reſpect to the ancient ſtate of Egypt, we have 
only to obſerve, that, according to Diodorus Siculus 
it originally contained a vaſt number of cities, the chi.f 
of which was Thebes. Memphis ſucceeded Thebes, 
and at laſt Alexandria to Memphis, as Cairo has ſince 
done to Alexandria. We ſhall treat of the two laſt in 
the next Section, when we conſider the preſent {tate of 


Egypt. 
SECTION, YL 


Deſcription of the chief Cities and Places of note in Egypt. 


RAND Cairo, called by the Arabs Miſſir, is ſitua- 

red on the right fide of the Nile, about half a 
league from the river, and divided into two towns, the 
old and the new. It has ſeveral ſquares, ſufficiently 
ſpacious to invite, and deſerve decoration ; ſuch as the 
ſquare of Luſbequia, that of Romelia, and that of the 
Great Moſque, named Sultan Haſſan. There is a con- 
ſiderable dome over this grand edifice, Its cornice, 
groteſquely ſculptured, projects confiderably ; and its 
front is faced with the fineſt marble. The gates are 
now walled up, and guarded by janiſſaries. The {quares, 
which become ponds in the time of inundation, are 
gardens the reſt of the year. They are flowed over 1n 
September, and covered with flowers and verdure in 


April. 


The ſtreets of Cairo are narrow, ill contrived, and 


ſo winding, that it is impoſſible to follow their direction 
amidſt the multitude of houſes which ſtand crowding on 
each other. In this city there are near 1090 moſques. 
The greater part of them have minarets, which are high 
ſteeples of ſlight architecture, and ſurrounded by galle- 
ries. From theſe minarets, at ſtated Hours, public 
criers call the people to prayers. Many hundred voices 
may be heard at one and the ſame time, 3 
ing the inhabitants to their religious duties. he (8 
have recourſe to this method, from their averſion to e 
noiſe of bells, which they repreſent as offenſive to the 
ear, unmeaning, and only fit for beaſts of burthen. , 
The caſtle of Cairo is ſituated on a rocky hill 5 
ſurrounded by walls, on which are ſtrong ons A 
fore the invention of gunpowder, this was à con | el * 
fortreſs, but being commanded by the neighbou! by 
the fire of a battery. 
In this caſtle are included the palaces 0 wu 
Egypt, now almoſt buried under their der ha A 
Domes ſubverted, gilding and pictures ino 1. fie 
rubbiſh, and columns of marble without capie 
remaining tokens of its ancient grandeur. 


ces of the ſultans of 


The 
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AFRICA.] N 
g have nothing remarkable in their exte- 
N Indeed, the pacha, who is repreſen- 


a Grand Seignior, 
on_ 1 la in no refpett, a will of his own, but be- 


: biect to controul. 
ee i _ in Cairo, where they coin a great 
vantity of medins and ſequins, ſtruck with the die of 
Ghiek Elbalad, the eee bey in the city, who 
: ith the right of coining. . 
I 3 2 e of this caſtle is Jacob's Well, 
ſunk in the rock 280 feet deep, and 42 feet in circum- 
ference. It has two excavations. — ' 
an eaſy aſcent, is carried round. The partition which 
ſeparates this ſtair-caſe from the well is part of the rock, 
left only ſix inches thick, with windows cut at intervals 
to give light ; but as they are ſmall, and ſome low, it 
is neceſſary to deſcend by the light of candles. There 
is a reſervoir, and a level ſpace, at that part of the well 
where it takes a new direction. ; 
The whole of Grand Cairo is ſeen at one view, and, by 
means of its multitudinous moſques and minarets, lofty 
yramids, and fruitful fields, interſperſed with verdant 
roves, affords a moſt beautiful laadſcape. The ſtreets 
are peſtered with jugglers and fortune-tellers. One of 
their favourite exhibitions is their dancing camels, which, 
when young, they place upon a large heated floor. 
The intenſe heat makes the poor creatures caper, and 
being plied all the time with the ſound of drums, the 
noiſe of that inſtrument ſets them a dancing all. their 
bves after. VVV 
As every Muſſulman is under a religious injunction 
of making, at leaſt once in his life, a 3 to 
Mecca, in the grand caravan, which, in fact, is no 
other than an aſſociation · of merchants and travellers 
bound to the ſame country, and thus united for their 
defence againſt the attacks of the wandering Arabs, 
we deem it proper to give an account of the ſame. The 
caravan ſets out from Cairo once a year, and is one of 
the moſt ſplendid and numerous cavalcades in all the 
eaſt, The number of thoſe which compoſe the caravan 
ſeldom amounts to leſs than 40, ooo; but it is oftentimes 
much greater, in times of peace and plenty, when the 
commerce is not obſtructed: for theſe caravans join to 
their devotions a conſiderable trade, and return home 


laden with the richeſt goods from Perſia and India, 


which come to Gedda by the Red Sea, and are thence 
conveyed to Mecca ; and this, joined to the richneſs 
of the preſents carried there, makes it neceſſary that 
they ſhould be attended by a ſufficient 
this view a draft is always made of all the beſt troops in 
Egypt to eſcort them ; at the head of which is the Emir 
Hadge, or prince of the pilgrims, who has the power 
of life and death over the whole caravan. The cere- 


mony of his ſetting out on this expedition from Cairo is 
very magnificent: the camels are all ornamented ; and 


the ſum total belonging to the Emir Hadge amounts 
to 3000; but the reſt is beyond computation. 

| Thoſe camels are moſt magnificently. adorned which 
are made choice of to carry the preſents to Mecca, eſſ pe- 
cially that which carries the great pavilion called Mah- 
mel, or covering of Mahomet and Abraham's tomb, 


which is made in the ſhape of a pyramid, with a ſquare | 


baſe, all richly embroidered with gold on a green and 
red ground; the view of the houſe of Mecca being em- 
broidered upon it, with a portico around it. He is 
covered with a rich carpet that comes down tochis feet, 


ſo that nothing ſeen of him but his head; neck, and | 


crupper, whic 


2 are richly adorned. This camel is ſaid 


bred for that purpoſe; 


40 any uſe, 


Their encampments are ſo ſettled that the caravan 


mult arrive at Mecca in 

** 38 days; and the departure of 
* to the 27th day of the moon which follows 
from We It is joined at Beddar, ſix days journey 
which . by che caravan from Damaſcus; after 
| they march jointly. to Mecca, and are Joined in 


& way by th | 
* ty > wa from other parts, who then pro- 


is but a mere phantom of 


A ſtair-caſe, with 


| and after he has performed 
this office he is eſteemed ſacred, and never ors put 
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guard. With 


ceed together to pay their devotions at Mount Araffat, 
from whence they march on to Mecca, where the Emir 
Hadge puts up the new grand pavilion. The i 
the caravan is confined to 12 days, in which time a 
great and rich traffic is carried on between the pilgrims 
and their followers from all parts, and then the Emir 
Hadge gives his ſignal for departure. 
to Cairo the greateſt feſtivities are made, and each per- 
ſon is honoured with the title of hadge, or pilgrim, be- 
fore his own name. > A | 

' Notwithſtanding the great numbers which compoſe 
theſe caravans, there have been inſtances of their being 
attacked, plundered, and carried into captivity by the 
Arabian freebooters. . ot! 

The port of Boulac, the place where all the mer- 
chandize coming from Damietta and Alexandria is 
landed, is about-a;mile and a half from Grand Cairo. 
It contains grand baths and extenſive okals. Theſe 
okals are-ſquare buildings, including a large court with 
a portico, over which is a winding gallery. The 
ground floor is divided into ſpacious magazines, and 
the rooms above have neither furniture or ornaments: 
Here ſtrangers live and depoſit their wares. ” Theſg 
okals may be ſaid to be the only inns in Egypt: but all 
ſtrangers muſt provide their own furniture and food, it 


being impoſſible to procure a dinner ready dreſſed on 


any conſideration. Thouſands of veſſels, of various 
forms and ſizes, may be ſeen riding at anchor in this 
port from the fronts of the houſes. The opulent reſort 
to this place to enjoy the cooling breeze from the Nile, 
and the delightful proſpect of the variegated landſcapes 
which its banks preſent, | | 
Before we leave Grand Cairo, it may not be improper 


to take notice, that, in the villages about it, the inha- 


bitants have a method of hatching chickens in ovens, 
which is alſo practiſed in many other parts of Egypt. 
As this is a matter of a very ſingular nature, we ſhall 
be a little particular in deſcribing the means by which it 
is effected, . 
The ſeaſon for executing this buſineſs is from January 
to April, when the weather is tolerably temperate, The 
ovens are under ground in oppoſite rows, with a gallery 
or paſſage between them ; and they are raiſed one above 
another, with holes at top, as are likewiſe in the paſ- 
ſages, which they open or ſtop, as they would have tha 
heat increaſed or diminiſhed. The fuel that heats them 
is dung and chopped ſtraw, which makes a ſmothering 
fire, They continue to heat them gently eight or-ten 
days together, and then bring the eggs from the lower 


cells, where they are laid in heaps,” and ſpread them in 


the upper apartments, ſo as only to cover tlie floor 
ſingly. After this the buſineſs is to turn them every 
day, and keep a moderate fire in a channel that runs 
along the mouth of the oven; and, indeed, the art 
conſiſts chiefly in giving the ovens a proper degree ot 
heat, neither too much or too lierle, for- In either caſa 
the labour would not ſucceed. Their general rule is, 
that the eggs be never made hotter than a man can bear 
them at his eye- lid. Thus they begin to hatch in about 
three weeks; at which time it is very entertaining to ſes 
ſome ef ahe chickens juſt putting forth their heads, others 
half out of the ſhell, and others quite free. Thunder 
occaſions abundance of eggs to miſcarry; and at beſt 
many chickens want a claw, or have ſome defect that is 
uncommon in the natural way. Mr. Greavens tells us, 


that the fire in the upper ovens, when the eggs are in 


the lower, is thus proportioned: the firſt day the greateſt 
fire, the ſecond leſs, the third leſs again, the fourth 
more than the third, the fifth leſs, the ſixth more than 
the fiſth, the ſeventh leſs, the eighth more, the ninth 
none, the tenth a little in the morning. The eleventh 
they. cloſe all the holes with flax, &c. making no more 


fire, for if they ſhould the eggs would break, Thus 


| It is to be ob- 
ſerved, that the ſame e has been made, with 


7 or 8000are hatched in a ſhort time. 


ſucceſs, in Italy, and other parts of Europe: though it 
muſt alſo be obſerved, at the ſame time, that the birds 


thus produced by art, cannot claim an equality, in 
£ 5 F £ point 
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point of perfection, with thoſe produced in the natural 
Way; | 

| The Inland of Rhoda, which lies between Old Cairo 
and Giza, and where the Nilometer ſtands, as before 
mentioned, affords a pleaſing view, from the extenſive 
fields of wheat, flax, and beans, intermingled with 
groves of dates, for the ſpace of a league. 

The following conciſe deſcription of this iſland, and 
narrative of a circumſtance that befel an authentic tra- 
veller, to whom ve are indebted for ſeveral curious 
paſſages, we preſume, will afford entertainment: we 
ſhall, therefore, preſent them in his own words. 

t& T walked through the iſland, wh:ch is one valt gar- 
den, ſurrounded by the Waters of the Nile. Walls, 
breaſt high, protect irs banks from the Imperuous cur- 
rent. On one fide Old Cairo, the water-works and 


pleaſure-houſes of the beys are ſeen ; on the other the 


leaſant town of Giza. The governor, who reſides 


ere, exacts 4 tribute from thoſe who viſit the pyra- 


mids out of curioſity. FO, 
« Loft in agreeable meditation, I entered a grove 


of tamarind, orange, and ſycamore trees, and enjoyed 
the freſh air beneath their thick foliage. A luminous 
ray here and there penetrated the deep ſhades, gilding 
a ſmall part of the ſcene, Plants and flowers ſcented 
the air. Multitudes of doves flew from tree to tree, 
undiſturbed at my approach. Thus abandoned to the 
delights of contemplation, and indulging thoſe delicious 
ſenſitions the time and place inſpired, I incautiouſly 
proceeded towards the thickeſt part of the wood, when 
a terrifying voice ſuddenly exclaimed, “ Where are 
you going? Stand, or you are dead.” Ir was a flave 
who guarded the entrance of the grove, that no raſh 
curioſity might diſturb the females who repoſed upon 
the verdant banks, I afterwards was given to under- 
ſtand, that the beys go there ſometimes with their wo- 
men, and that any over inquiſitive ſtranger, who ſhould 
wander there at ſuch a time, would riſk the immediate 


: loſs of his head. It appears from hence, how neceſſary 


circumſpettion is in a country where the leaſt indiſcre- 


tion may lead to death.” | 
Alexandria, fo c lled from the great conqueror of 


the world, is, on divers accounts, highly - worthy of 


notice, Egypt, previous to his conqueſt, though 
happily ſituated to extend its commerce over Europe, 
Africa, and the Indies, wanted a harbour, as it did al- 
ſo a fortreſs, The hero beſtowed on it theſe important 
advantages, by erecting the one, and forming the other 
in a complete manner. He raiſed Alexandria to a de- 
gree of ſplendor even in its infancy; for by joining it 
to the Nile by a canal at once navigable and uſeful to 


cultivation, it became the city of all nations, and the 


metropolis of commerce. The rocky bottom, which 
extends along the coaſt of Egypt, proves the Iſle of 
Pharos to have been formed by the ruins of Alexandria. 
The near ſhore likewiſe confirms the truth of this ob- 
ſervation ; and the rolling of the waves continually diſ- 
covers a number of ſtones which have inſcriptions on 
them, and are upon good ground ſuppoſed to be patt 


of the remains of this ancient city. Its ruins afford a 


teſtimony. of its former ſplendor, and are defended by 


the ſame walls that once defended its induſtry and riches, 
and ſtill preſent a maſter-piece of ancient architecture. 


The Ptolemies all contributed to the-magnificence of 
this city. Within its walls were the muſeum, that 
aſylum of the learned, groves, edifices worthy of royal- 


ty, and a temple. where the body of Alexander, in 4 


golden coffin, had been depoſited. Eat. 551 
The glory of Alexandria fell, together with that of 
Egypt in general, in the fifteenth: century, when the 
country was ſeized on by the Turks; though in its de- 
cline it ſtill preſerved an air of grandeur and magnifi- 
.cence which excited admiration. © _ . 
Modern Alexandria, or, as it is called by the Turks, 
Scandaroon, is a place of ſmall extent, but of conſidera- 
ble commerce, owing to its ſituation, ,-It has two ports, 


the old and the new, the former being the reſort of 


[Turkiſh veſſels only, the latter of European in general. 
vie] 1 


+» 


— 


3 
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nation of Franks. 
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Between theſe ports the preſent city is ſituated, ＋. 

harbour is dry; and the canal that ran into it fan 
lake Mareotis has diſappeared. The canal of Fa tlle 
the only one that ſtill runs to Alexandria, is }; i acud, 
up with mud and ſand. The ſtream only fo N fled 
about the end'of Augult, and there is ſcarce] 10 je _ 
time to fill the reſe: voirs and ciſterns of the 4s N 
lands it once made fruitful are now become q OR 
and the groves aid gardens about Alexandria have et 
appeared with the ſtreams that watered them _ 

Notwithſlanding this general decline, the cifter q 
Alexandria, vaulted with' great art, which were by 1 
under all parts of the city, and its numerous aqueduQs, 
are almoſt entire, though they have remained 2990 
years. | 

Towards the eaſtern part of the palace are the t. 

; | 0 
obe liſks commonly called Clzopatra's Needles. One j 
thrown down, broken, and covered with ſand . * 
other ſtill reſts on its pedeſtal; each cut from one inge 
{tone, is about ſixty- three feet high, and ſeven ſquare 
at the baſe. : | d 
7 A Corinthian column, large and magnificent, ſtand. 
ing about a quartcr of a league from the ſouth gate 
particularly attrafts the attention of travellers, It i; 
majeſtic beyond conception, and ferves as a ſignal for 
mariners at fea, Travellers, and men of literature, 
have made many fruitleſs attempts to diſcover to whom 
it was dedicated, and they have differed in their opi- 
nions. Some aſcribe the dedication to Pompey, ſome 
to Veſpaſian, and others to Severus. It is known, 
however, by the name of Pompey's Pillar. 

Near Cleopatra's canal are ſome catacombs, which 
confiſt of ſeveral apattments cut in the rocks on each 
ſide of an open gallery, The catacombs extend above 
a mile to the weſt, and there are a great number of 
them by the fea ſide. The moſt remarkable are thoſe 
towards the farther end of the canal, being beautiful 
apartments cut out of a rock, with niches in many of 
them large enough to contain the bodics, and adorned 
on each ſide with Doric pilaſters. 

The inhabitants of Alexandria are compoſe of 
Turks, Copts, Grecks, and Armenians. There are 
likewiſe great numbers of Jews, molt of whom are fo- 
reigners, and natives of Conſtantinople, Liſbon, or 
Leghorn. Eviropeans in general go under the denomi- 
The following droll anecdote re- 
ſpecting the impoſition of the Turks on the Franks, is 
related in a letter from a perſon reſident ſome years in 
Alexandria, toa friend in England. 


«© There is a large 8 ſpot in Alexandria where the 


Franks recreate themſelves. On the north fide of this 


place is a ſtand of aſſes, ranged in rows, with each aſsa 
driver. Theſe are let out to ride, and the driver runs 
behind his beaſt, and, with a ſhort flick, makes him go 
pretty faſt. It is pleaſant enough to obferve the Euro- 
pean ſailors when they come on ſhore, and happen to 
ſtroll to this place. The diivers in an inſtant bring 
their aſſes in a ring round the ſailors, and importufe 
them to ride. The ſailors, not underſtanding then, 
fall to curſing and ſwearing at being ſo hedge in. At 
length the drivers put the poor tars by force on their 
beaſts, and drive them about half a mile and back again, 
and then inſiſt on their fare. Fa 

| Roſetta, called Rafchid by the Arabs, is ſit rated on 
the weſt ſide of the Nile, on the ancient Bolbit on 
branch. It is nearly a league in length, and one unn 
as wide. The only remarkable public edifices arc! | : 
moſques, the lofty minarets of which are built on 4 mw 
ſtile, and produee a: pictureſque effect. Moſt 258 
houſes have a proſpect of the Nile and the Delta, V 5 
affords great pleaſure. The country, to the ande 
abounds with-citron,' orange, date, and E 
promiſeuouſty*planted, and this variety fo inter Petr 
renders the groves enchanting. Tle 

Commerce is the ſource of the wealth of Roſeita. +. 

tranſportation of foreign merchandize to Cairo, _ f 
the production of Egypt to Alexandria, gives cn 5 
ment to a great number of mariners, 


r ii e a Xxwo oc. n 


Roſetta 


Roſetta is 4 5 } THEAPH: 
; are the carriers here, and nothing 
carr ages bs the grave walk of the inhabitants. 
Alia city has a manufactory of cloth. The flax of 
ountry is long, flexible, and ſilky, and would 
__ very fine linen, did they know how to work it ; 
= = ſpinners are very inexpert; their thread is 


11 2 for table linen; the reſt, when dyed blue, 


common people. lee 

* rs here, fy this day, a ſtrange ſpecies of 
men, called p//1i, or ſerpent-caters. It appears from 
"cient hiſtol ), that many of them were in Egypt in 
* dime of Cleopatra; for Octavius Cæſar, deſirous 
chat the captive queen ſhould: grace his triumph, and 
chagrined to think that haughty woman would eſcape 
by death, commanded one of theſe pſylli to ſuck the 
wound the aſp had made. His efforts, however, were 
vain; the poiſon had pervaded the whole maſs of blood, 
nor could the art of the pſy li prevent her death, That 
theſe ſerpent-eaters ſtill exiſt will appear from the fol- 
lowing narrative, in the words of a late traveller. 

« The feſtival of Sidi Ibrahim, or our Lord Abra- 
ham, was held at Roſetta, and drew a vait concourſe of 
people. A Turk permitted me to ſee the procefion 
from his houſe, where, ſeated at the window, I ob- 
ſerved this novel fight with attention. The different 
traucs gravely marched in files, each OY their 
banners. The ſtandard of Mahomet, borne in triumph, 
followed, and attracted a prodigious crowd. All were 
deſirous to touch, kiſs, or put it to their eyes; and 
thoſe who obtained this favour returned ſatisſied. The 
tumult was renewed inceſſantly. After this came the 
chieks, prieſts of the country, wearing leather caps in 
the form of a mitre, and ſinging, as they ſlowly walked, 
the hymns of the koran. A few paces behind them I 
perceived' a company of men, apparently frantic, with 
naked arms, wild eyes, and enormous ſerpents in their 
hands, which twined round their bodies, and endea- 
voured to eſcape. Theſe pſylli, ſeizing them foreibly 
by the neck, avoided their bite, and, regardleſs of 
their hiſſes, tore them with their teeth, and eat them 
alive, while the blood ſtreamed from their ' defiled 
mouths, Other pfylli ſtruggled with them to force 
away the prey: the contention was who ſhould devour 
a living ſrpent.“ „ 112 8 

oe 5 is ſituated on the eaſtern ſhore of the Nile, 
nearly oppoſite Roſetta. Its inhabitants are numerous, 
and its ſquares, okals, or khans, as ſpacious as thoſe of 
Boulac. The houſes are pleaſantly ſituated, and various 
grand moſques, with lofty minarets, adorn the city. 
The public baths are elegant and convenient, and pro- 
duce very ſalutary effetts. The port is filled with veſ- 
ſels, and a conſiderable trade is carried on here. The 
fineſt rice of Egypt is cultivated in the neighbouring 
8 and its annual exportation is ſuppoſed to 

e between two and three hundred thouſand pounds. 
There are likewiſe cloths, ſal ammoniac, and wheat. 
The lau prohibits the exportation of the latter, but it is 
9 the Woe is paſſed as rice. 

e harbour of Damietta 1s not convenient, for the 
road where veſſels lie being totally expoſed- to every 
gale that riſes, mariners are obliged to flip their cables, 
and take refuge at Cyprus, or keep the open ſeas. Da- 
_ mietta4 enjoys a happy temperature of climate, and 

abounds with the productions common to the country. 
oy ot 2 in yarns _— and 8 
mey are reſtrained in their privileges, and fearful 
of being in the ſtreets after dark, 264 a of the in- 
ſults to which they are fubje& from the Turkiſh ſoldiery 
who have a natural antipathy to all ſtrangers. To Eu- 
: no they have a particular averſion, ſeemingly occa- 
y the holy war; for this city was the principal 


ſcene of action , and where Louis IX. · of France was made | 


wap. No perſons muſt appear herein an Euro- 
a. reſs and as a Chriſtian is known by his mein, 
gers dare not go out of the. ſtrects they are accuſ- 


| domed to frequen n. 


and unequal. The cloth, when bleached 


| F CY ny F . | & 7 
lace uninterrupted by the . noiſe of | 


tants get all the neceſſaries of life. 


Fog | I moſques belonging to the Turks. 
4 | B41 


Suez is a conſiderable ſea-port on the iſthmus which 


bears its name, and advantageouſly ſituated for carry- 


ing on commerce with Cairo from whence the inhabi- 
Water is very ſcarce 
here. Though it is brackiſh. (being oblized to fetch 
it from a place nine miles off) they purchaſe it at 
a very dear rate. The houſes, moſques, quays, ma- 


gazines, and other public edifices, are compoſed of a 


moſt curious ſort of ſtone, conſiſting of a great number 
of ſhells fo cloſely united by nature as to be inſeparable. 

Many attempts were made by the Roman emperors, 
and kings of Egypt, to cut a channel through the iſth- 
mus of Suez, and join the two ſeas together, but every 
attempt proved ineffectual, EEG | 


error. 
Towns and Villages on the River Mie. 


HE village of Deiir-Etiin, where there is a moſque 

and a Copti convent, ſtands to the ſouthward of 

Old Cairo. The houſes here are almoſt all built of 
clay, and covered with reeds, - | 
The village of Dagjour is remarkable for containin 

in its neighbourhood many handſome pyramids, as alſo 

ſeveral ſpacious moſques, 

Beneloef is ituated on the weſtern ſhore of the Nile: 


it is a kind of a capital, about 100 miles diſtant from 


— 


Cairo. | 3 | 1 
To the north-eaſt of this village is Mount Kobzim, 
at the foot of which ſtands the convent of St. Anthony. 
This convent has no door, ſo that the monks draw 
travellers up through the window by a pulley. This is 


a neceſſary precaution againſt the Arabs. ' The rules of 


theſe monks are very aultere, and their abſtinence rigid; 
for they drink wine only on ſome grand annual feſtivals, 


They believe they poſſeſs abſolute power over demons, 


ſerpents, and wild beaſts, They highly 'venerate the 
grotto of St. Anthony, an obſcure retreat dug in the 


mountain, where this father of monaſtic inſtitution 


lived as in a tomb, ſurrounded by darkneſs and deſarts. 
Not far from the convent of St. Anthony is that of 
St. Paul, which the Copti call the 'Tiger Convent, from 
a ſuppoſition that thole animals made che tomb of that 
ſaint. * 4) 
On the ſame ſide of the Nile with the village of Bene- 
ſoef is another called Monfalut. It is a ſort of capital, 
whoſe. moſques give it a beautiful appearance; and it is 
the ſee of!a'Copti biſhop. The adjacent country is very 
fertile, and abounds with a great variety of fruit trees, 
The village of - Siouth contains ſeveral handſome 
moſques, and is che rendezvous of thoſe who go with 
the caravan that ſets out from hence to Nubia. This 
village is ſituated about two miles from the river, in a 
very pleaſant part of the country; and by the ſide of it 
is a large lake, which is filled from the Nile by a canal, 
over which there is a bridge of three high Gothic arches. 
Aboutiteſnea is a large village on the ſame fide of the 
Nile with Siouth, and has ſome moſques. It is a 
biſhop's ſee, and is ſuppoſed to be the Hypſele of the 
ancients. 1 
Farther up the Nile, on the eaſt ſide, is the village 
of Akmin, which is very large, and adorned with ſeve- 
ral moſques. Here are the remains of two teinples, 
conſiſting of ſtones 20 feet long, and 10 broad, all of 


which are painted, and full of hieroglyphics. On one 


ſtone there is a Greek inſcription of four lines, of which 
the firſt and laſt are almoſt totally; and the others part- 
ly, defaced. The Copti have a convent here; and 
there 1s alſo, an hoſpital belonging to the Congregatio 
de Propaganda. VENTS N 
Girge, or Tſihirſche, which is the reſidence of the 
bey, is about a quarter of a mile from the river, and 
tolerably large, being at leaſt two miles in circumfe- 


rence : the houſes are in general ſpacious, and chiefly ® 


built of hard brick; and there are ſeyeral handſome 
* &hs 
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The village of Gau is ſituated on the eaſtern fide of 
the Nile, and was once very large, but a conſiderable 
part of it has been waſhed away by the overflowings of 


that river. 


About ſeven miles from Gau, on the ſame fide of the 


Nile, is the village of Eridy, the reſidence of a chick 
of the ſame name. | | | 

In the mountains, near the village of Eridy, are 10 

or 12 ſepulchral caverns. There are alſo many heaps 
of ruins, which, according to the report of the Copti, 
are the remains of the ancient town of Irgy. 
'  Dandera is a ſmall village, but very pleaſantly ſitua- 
ted, being encompaſſed by continued rows of trees, 
which produce all the various fruits to be met with in 
—_—__ | 

Nagadi is a large town, and, among other edifices, 
contains ſeveral ſpacious moſques ; and the Copti have 
a biſhop who conſtantly reſides here. 

Carnac is a name given to a vaſt extent of country to 
the caſt of the Nile, where are ſeen, in various places, 
ſome very conſiderable ruins of buildings that were once 
ſpacious and magnificent. 

Eſnay is higher up the river, and is à large place, 
adorned with a very handſome moſque. It is the reft- 
dence of an Arab chiek, and is fituated where the an- 
cient Latopolis ſtood ; ſome remains of which are ftill 
to be ſeen. | 

Edfu, or Etfou, is the ancient Apollinopolis, and is 
ſituated on the weſtern ſide of the Nile. 
monument of antiquity, well preſerved, which has been 
long converted into a citadel, and now occupied by the 

urks, 


Elſouan is alſo ſituated on the weſtern ſide of the Nile, 


and is the ancient Seyne, which was under the tropic 
of Cancer. 


It is at this place where the firſt cataract 
of the Nile begins, above which is the Iſland Gieſiret 
Ell Heiff, the Phila of che ancients, which is a deſart, 
and quite covered with rocks of granite., The borders 
of this iſland are cut in the form of a wall on the rock; 
and within are abundance of colonades, buildings, and 
other magnificent antiquities. 1 70 

At Deboude are the ruins of ſeveral grand edifices; 
as alſo at Hindau, Shahdaeb, and Teffa, where Egypt 
ends, and Nubia begins. From hence up to Derri are 
many ſmall yillages, in ſome: af which are to be ſeen 
ſeveral ruins of antiquity. 8 
VDerri is ſituated on the eaſtern ſhore of the Nile, 
near the place where the river begins to direct its courſe 
towards the weſt. It is inhabited by a race of people 
called Barbarins, who are a poor miſerable tribe, and 
hve-chiefly by plunder. The. (lope of the ſhore of the 


Nile here is covered in many places with lupines and 


Ringen 4. 0.127 10} 217 3 off 10 ; $2 
The people of Derri have frequent occaſion to ctols 
the Nile, in order to go to Eſſouan, but as they have 
not the convenience of canoes, they ſupply that deficien- 
cy by various projects, the moſt diſtinguiſhed of which, 
as deſcribed by a modern writer, are as follow: «© Two 
men fit upon a truſs of ſtraw, while a cow goes before 
ſwimming ; one of them; hold in one hand the tail. of 


radiſhes, the ſeed: of which-'ſerves: for. the-purpoſe of 


the cow, and with the other directs a cord faſtened to 
the horns of the animal. The other man, who is be- 


hind, ſteers with a little oar, by means of which he 
keeps a balance at the fame time. Another way is to 
croſs the river with camels loaded, in this manner: 
A man ſwims before, holding the bridle of the firit 


camel in his mouth; the ſecond camel is faſtened to the 
then rmitted to retire. : . 
pe d, and the viands 


tail of the firſt, and the third to the tail of the ſecond: 
another man, fitting on a truſs of ſtraw, brings up the 
gear, and takes care that the ſecond and third camels 
follow in a row.” A third way is this: They! put 
themſelves aſtride upon a great piece of wood, after 


having placed their cloaths over their heads in form of | 


a turban, They alſo faſten to it their aſſagaye, or dart: 
they afterwards make uſe of their arms as oars; and by 
this means they croſs the river without much difficulty, 
or any danger from the crocodiles “ 5 
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brought in a large tray of tinned copper; 
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the Egyptians. TRY, ee. 


F 1s inhabited by various nations; but | 
opts, or Copti, are the real Egyptian the 
? 5 3 ha N 5, De 
deicended from the original inhabitants of th i ein 
They are an ill favoured, bad ſhaped 3 
effeminate people. Their common dreſ. is a 1 7, and 
which the men gird about them for convenien 12 
they labour. The ſuperior claſs of women egy When 
of gauze over their taces, and a large black ; "Pn 
cover their bodies. The veil of the others «© 
the ſhift, with window holes cut in it to ſee be E 
Some of their bracelets are made of gold fine] 2 
others of ſilver or braſs wire, and a a e _ 
—_— of plain iron. The children in general 

In the ſummer time the men wear a kind of looſe 
coat over a ſhort wailtcoat, from which falls a pair of 
breeches, ſomewhat like trowſers. They have aq: | 
on their heads, and red flippers on their feet, : 

The women wear a high crowned cap, and looſe 
open jacket, under which is a kind of waiſtcoat, with 
a double row of buttons. They have a petticoat which 
falls down to the ancles, and wear ſandals and clogs on 
the feet. | 

The Egyptians are naturally indolent and effeminate 
and all their enjoyment centers in luxurious indulgence, 
Thus inactive, the ſopha is the principal piece of furni- 
ture in an apartment. Their gardens have. charming 
harbours and convenient ſeats, but not a ſingle walk. 

Fach family forms a ſtate, of which the father is 

king or governor. The members of it, attached to 
him by the ties of blood, acknowledge and ſubmit to 
his power, Before his tribunal-theindiſputes are brought, 
and his ſentence terminating them, reſtores peace and 
order. The children are educated, in the womens 
apartment, and do not come into the hall, eſpecially 
when ſtrangers are there. A numerous poſterity often 
reſides under the ſame roof. The children and grand- 
children come and pay their common father a daily tri- 
bute of veneration and love. The pleaſure of being 
loved and reſpected in proportion as age increaſes, 
makes him forget he grows old, He is chearful, jocu- 
lar, and happy, in the boſom of his family. When hs 
dies they mourn his loſs, and ſhew every token of re- 
ſpect for his memory. 1 | 
When viſitors come the maſter receives them with: 
out many compliments, but in an endearing manner. 
His equals are ſeated beſide him with their legs crofſcd. 
His inferiors kneel, and fit upon their heels. People 
of diſtinction are placed on a raiſed ſopha, whence they 
overlook the company. | ILL 

When every-perſon is placed, the ſlaves bring pifes 
and coffee, and ſet the perfume brazier in the middle 
of the chamber, the air of which is impregnated Wil 
its odours, and afterwards preſent ſweetmeats and ſher- 
bet; for the Egyptians hold wine in abhorrence. 
When the viſit is almoſt ended, a ſlave, bearing à ſilver 
plate, in which precious eſſences. are burning) ory 
round the company: each in turn pertumes the beard, 
and afterwards ſprinkles roſe- water on the head an 
hands. This is the laſt ceremony, and the gueſts are 


About ngon the table is prepare 


and if there 
is not great variety, there is great plenty. In the cen- 
tet we, pile of _ ue wah poultry, and die 
feaſoned with ſpiee and ſaffron. Round this arc 2 f 
meats, pigeons, ſtuffed cucumbers, delicious 14 = 
and fruits. The roaſt meats are cut ſmall, larded o 4, 
with the fat of the animal, ſeaſoned with ſalt, ſpitte 


, C on, A 
and done on the coals, The gueſs are ſcared s 


carpet 
! 
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ind table. A ſlave brings water in on 
rope . Aer in the other, to wal, This is an 
hand, "ble ceremony, where each perſon puts his hand 
ind i and where the uſe of forks is unknown. 
5 ated when the meal is ended. 25 | 
* FE dinner the Egyptians retite to the haaram, 
or e they Number ſome hours amidſt their wives and 
1d en. A commodious and agreeable place of re- 
2 luxury to them. The poor, having neither ſo- 
* haaram, lie down on the mat on which they have 


dined. 


freſh air on the banks of the Nile, beneath 
* OS al ſycamore ſhades. About an hour after 
ſun-ſer ſupper is ſerved, conliſting of rice, poultry, 
vegetables, and fruits, which are very ſalutary during 
he heats. They are moderate in their eating. 
t Such is the manner in which the Egyprians uſually 
232. 

3 v1 ut a WIN or - . 

—_ — women are bowed 8 by the fetters 
of navery, concerned to ſervitude, and have not the 
leaſt influence in public affairs. Their empire 1s con- 
Gned within the walls of the haaram, and the circle of 
their lives extends not beyond their own family and do- 
meſtic duties. Their main object is to educate their 
children. Their 2 8 oy wa 12 e _ 
ind. as public reſpect, and the love of their huſbands, 
33 to fruickulneſß Mothers in general ſuckle 
their children, according to the law of nature, as well 
at of Mahomet. | 

m — domeſtic concern, indeed, is the department 
of the women. They ſuperintend their houſehold af- 
fairs, and prepare their own food, and that of their 
uſbands. 

: The women, according to the cuſtom of the eaſt, do 
not aſſociate with the men, not even at table, where 
the union of ſexes produces mirth and wit, and renders 
the fare more ſweet, When any of the great are diſ- 
poſed to dine with one of their wives, ſhe has due no- 
tice of it, prepares the apartment, perfumes it with 
precious eſſences, procures the moſt delicate viands, 
and receives her lord with the utmoſt attention and 
reſpect. 

8 the common people the women uſually 
ſtand or fit in one corner of the room while the huſband 
dines, often hold the baſon for him to waſh, and ſerve 
him at table, Though thus employed, the Egyptian 
women have much leiſure, which they ſpend among 
their ſlaves, embroidering ſaſhes, making veils, tracing 
deſigns to decorate their ſophas, and ſpinning. Once 
or twice a week they are permitted to go to the bath, 
and receive female relations and friends, To bewail 
the dead is a duty they are permitted to perform. 

The Egyptian won en receive each others viſits very 
affectionatcly, and diſplay, upon thoſe occaſions, both 
elegance and hoſpitality. 

When a viſitor is in the haaram the huſband muſt not 
enter; it is the aſylum of hoſpitality which cannot be 
violated, The Turkiſh women go guarded by their 
eunuchs upon the water, and enjoy the charming 
proſpects upon the banks of the Nile. 

n this manner the Egyptian women, in general, paſs 
their lives. Their duties are to educate their children, 
ſuperintend the concerns of their houſchold, and live 
retired with their family. Their pleaſures are to viſit, 

5e entertainments, go upon the water, and to the 
baths, To theſe may be added their attention to the 
. eg claſs of 22 we ſhall now deſcribe. 
ele women obtain the title of Almai, or learned, 
2 being more carefully educated than others of their 
pre = > | — 4 — into r claſs, De, requilites 
f e, £loquence, and a genius for poetry, 
2 vers p fund of ſongs and oa Pry phi 5 at al 
15 5 85 . the chief ornament of banquets. Havin 
9 1 ba. * ed orcheſtra during the feaſt, they deſcend 
ee ances, which in no reſpect reſemble ours, 
a _ * pantomimes, diſplaying the common 


In the evening it is cuſtomary to go on the water, or - 


* 


| richeſt ſtuffs, 


for men to preſume to go into a bagnio on the day that 
the women bathe, and, to prevent miſtakes, a ſignal 13 


conduct her to the houſe of the bridegroom. 


1 
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incidents of life. Love is their uſual ſubject. Their 
action and countenances are very ſignificant, but they 
tend to convey obſcene ideas. a eee 
As tlie minds of theſe women are cultivated, their 
converſation agreeable, their langurge pure, and their 
poetry attractive, they are admitted into all haarams, 
to inſtrutt the women in thoſe accompliſhments that are 
moſt pleaſing. In fine, their manner of recitation and 
deportment is ſo captivating, that the Turks, dull as 
they are, and averſe to the arts, paſs whole nights 1n 
attending to their performances. 1 
The bagnios of Cairo are elegantly conſtructed, the 
apartments are furniſhed with every accommodation, 
and the attendants equally expett and obſ2quious. 
Theſe baths are recommended as highly falutary, pre- 
venting or exterminating rheumatiſms, catarrhs, and 
thoſe diſeaſes of the ſkit which are occaſioned by the 
want of perſpiration. | 5 g 
The women ate paſſionately fond of the baths; whi- 
ther they go at leaſt once a week, taking with «them 
faves accuſtomed to the office: The days of bathing" 
are feſtive days among the Egyptian women : they deck 
themſelves magnificently, and, under the long veil and 
mantle which hide them from the public eye, wear the 
Itis contrary to the laws of this country 


* 


hung up, and a man placed at the door-way, The 
Georgian and Circaſſian women, whom the Turks pur- 
chaſe for their wives, are elegantly attired; and though 
their luxury is hidden from the public, it ſurpaſſes that 
of European women in their own houſes. 

The inhabitants of this country are ſubject to various 
diſeaſes from the natural effects of the climate. Cairo 
is commonly viſited by the plague once in three or four 
years, when it rages with incredible violence. Sore eyes 
is a general complaint, and blindneſs ſo common, that 
Egypt has been proverbially ſtiled The land of blindneſs. 
Scorbutic and leprous diſorders are likewiſe vety pre- 
valent here; and many perſons are carried off by a diſ- 
temper called Dem-al-Muyah, refembling the apo- 
plexy in its ſymptoms. | 

With reſpect to the marriages of the Egyptians; they 
are not, as in Europe, permanent contracts. If a man 
is deſirous of parting from his wife he goes before the 
judge, declares in his preſence he puts her from him, 
and, when the four months probation, enjoined by the 
law, are expired, he returns the wealth the brought, 
and the portion ſtipulated in the marriage contract. If 
they have children, the huſband retains the boys; and 
the wife takes away the girls, after which they become 
free, and may marry elſewhere, The wife having re- 
courſe to the law, and proving real cauſe of complaint, 
may break the chain; hut in this caſe ſhe loſes her por- 
tion, and the wealth ſhe brought to the houſe of her huſ- 
band, though ſhe recovers her liberty. | 

Matches are made for the young men by the female 
relations. They meet moſt of the maidens of the city 
at the bath, whom they perfectly deſcribe; and the 
choice being made, the alliance is mentioned to the fa- 
ther of the female, the portion ſpecified, and, if he 
conſents, they make him preſents. The parties agreed, 
the female relations and friends of the virgin prepare her 
for the celebration of the nuptials, and the day is paſſed 
in feaſting, dancing, and ſinging ſongs adapted to the 
occalion. | | 

The following day the ſame perſons go to the houſe 
of the bride, tear her, as it were, violently away from 
the arms of her afflicted mother, and triumphantly 
The pro- 
ceſſion uſually begins in the evening; dancers go be- 
fore her ; numerous flaves diſplay the effects deſtined to 
her uſe; troops of dancing girls keep time with cheir 


inſtruments; matrons, richly cloathed, walk with a 
grave pace; and the young bride appears under a mag- 
nificent canopy, borne by four ſlaves, ſuſtained by her 
mother and ſiſters, and entirely covered by a veil, em- 
broidered with gold, pearls, and diamonds, A long 
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fle of flambeaux illumine the proceſſion; and the Al- 


mai, in chorus, occaſionally ſing verſes in praiſe of the 


bride and bridegroom. N 
When they — at che houſe of the bride, the wo- 


men and men repair to their ſeparate apartments, _ 
of the former being fo contrived that they can ſce en 
paſſes in the hall where the men are aſſembled, Lhe 
Almai deſcend and diſplay their Agility and addreſs in 
dances and pantomimical repreſentations ſuitable to the 
occaſion. This ended, they chaunt, in chorus, the 
epithalamium (or marriage poem) extolling the allure- 
ments of the bride, and the bliſs of that mortal who 
ſhall enjoy ſo many charms. During the-ceremony ſhe 
ſeveral times paſſes before the bridegroom, to diſplay 
her wealth and elegance. . The guelts having retired, 
the huſband enters the nuptial chamber, the veil is re- 
moved, and, fer the firſt time, he beholds his wite. | 

Theſe are the laws and ceremonies of marriage ob- 
ſerved among the Egyptians of rank. The interior 
claſſes obſerve the ſame, but the paraphernalia are not 
fo pompous. Nearly the ſame ceremonies are obſerved 
among the Copts ; but they have a cuſtom of betrothing 
ybung girls only ſix or ſeven years old, which is done 
by putting a ring on the finger. Permiſſion is often ob- 
rained for her friends to educate her till ſhe arrives at 
years of diſcretion. : 

We have already obſerved that to bewail the dead is 
a duty allowed the women to perform. Diſtracted mo- 
thers are often ſeen round Grand Cairo reciting: funeral 
hymns over the tombs they had ſtrewed with odoriterous 

lants. This cuſtom was not unknown to the Romans, 
who had their funeral urns ſtrewed with cypreſs. 

Beſides the Copts, Egypt is inhabited by Turks, 
Arabs, Moors, Greeks, Jews, and Franks. The 
Arabs are a ſwarthy people, and live in tents. The 
Turks retain all their Ottoman pride and inſolence, 
with their peculiar mode of dreſs, to diſtinguiſh them 
from the reſt of the inhabitants. The Jews wear blue 
flippers, the foreign Chriſtians yellow, and the natives 
red, 

Among the inhabitants of Egypt there are two ſorts 
of a peculiar kind, The firſt are called the Eſtabliſhed 
Bedouins, and the latter the Wandering Bedouins. The 
former live in villages, and are to be conſidered as pea- 
ſants of the country: the latter occupy tents, and ſhift 
their habitations for the convenience of paſture, They 
are repreſented in general as a people free from care and 
ſtrife, averſe to worldly pomp and avarice, and happy 
in thoſe enjoyments that reſult from pure nature. 

From Egypt came originally that vagrant race called 
cs gr which diſperſed themſelves throughout Europe 
and Aſia, Being baniſhed Egypt, where the occult 
ſcience, or black art, as it was called, was ſuppoſed 
to have arrived to great perfection, they found no diffi- 


culty to maintain themſelves by pretending to tell for- 


tunes and future events, and therebv gaining on the 


minds of the credulous of different nations. In our 
country this race is nearly extinct, 
SECTION IX. 
State of the Commerce of Egypt. Revenues. 


GYPT, in her declined ſtate, without arts, ſhip- 
Lping, or mariners expert in navigation, cannot 
rival the Europeans in point of commerce. Their 
greateſt effort is an annual voyage to Mocha, where 
their veſſels are laden with coffee of Yemen, the muſlins 
and cloths of Bengal, 'the perfumes of Arabia, and the 
pearls of the iſles of Beharim. Their profits upon the 
article of coffee are great, amounting to half a million 
ſterling. Moſt of it is ſent to Conſtantinople, Greece, 
a coaſt of Syria, and the reſt they conſume them- 

elves, 
Notwithſtanding her ſtate of declenſion, Egypt con- 
tains within herſelf the true ſource of wealth. The 
corn with which ſhe ſupplies Arabia, Syria, and a part 
of the Archipelago; the rice ſent over the Mediterra- 
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nean; the ſal- ammoniac ſent to divers parts 


—— 
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the whole opening. 


The copper kitchen furniture and furs which the. Turks 


which are paid for in ready money, 


, nually leave a great part of their ſequins, all who trade 


S Ot E 
the excellent flax, eſteemed by the Italiano Europe, 


blue cloth which clothes, in part, bee che 
nations; theſe are objects which muſt render hers 
lance of trade favourable to the Egyptian. Jas 


teeth, and-other valuable articles, which he, _ nts 
. aloe, 
5» 


for their- ptoductions. The cloaths, lead, a 
brought by European veſſels, do not equa] 
receive, ſo that the balance is paid in Turkig 


eins, &c. 
what. they 
u piaſtrec. 


ſend to Alexandria, are below the amount of 


. 5 COrn. 1e * 
lentils, coffee, and perfumes, they take back. ane 


k, moſt of 


Except Mocha and Mecca, where the Egyptians an 


with them bring them ſilver and gold. 
In many of the villages on the banks of the Nile t 
inhabitants are chiefly employed in making T 
niac. This ſalt is procured from the ſoot which BE E 
from the burnt dung of animals that feed only on ebe 
tables: but the dung of theſe animals is only fir wo be 
burnt for that purpoſe during the firſt four months of 
the year, when they feed on treſh ſpring graſc, which 
in Egypt, is a kind of treſoil or clover ; for when they 
feed only on dry meat it will not do. The dung of oxen 
buffalos, ſheep, goats, horſes, and aſſes, at the proper 
time, is as fit as the dung of camels for this purpoſc 
The ſoot ariſing from the burnt dung is put into ala 
veſſels, and theſe veſſels into an oven or kiln, which 5 
heated by degrees, and at laſt with a very itrong fire 
for three ſucceſſive nights and days; aiter which th 
ſmoak firſt ſhews itſelt, and, in a ſhort time, the ſult 
appears, adhering to the glaſſes, and, by degrees, covers 
The glaſſes being broken, the (alt 
is taken out in the ſame ſtate and form in which it is ſent 
to Europe. 
Pebbles are here finely poliſhed for ſnuf}- boxes, han- 
dles for knives, &c. They are done by a wheel, like 
Jewellery work, and are not to be rivalled any where, 
At Cairo red leather is made, and à better fort is pre. 
pared at Alexandria; yet the latte: is far inferior to that 
which is made in Morocco, 
The revenues of Egypt, when compared to the natu- 
ral riches of the country, and the deipotiſm of its go- 
vernment, are very inconſiderable. It is ſaid that chey 
amount to a mill:on ſterling, but that two thirds of the 


whole is ſpent in the country. 


SELEFLION X. 
Government, Religion, and Language of the Egypliai';. 


HE government of Egypt may be ſaid to be con- 
fſitituted of two parts, monarchial and republican. 
The monarchial part is executed by a pacha, appointed 
by the Grand Seignior as his viceroy. The republican 
by the Mamalukes, or Sangiacs. The appellation ©: 
Mamaluke is beſtowed on children who, cat ried oft by 
merchants or banditti from Georgia, Circaſſia, Natolia, 
and the various provinces of the Ottoman empire, 4 
afterwards fold in Conſtantinople and Cao. 1 lie 
grandees of Egypt, who have a ſimilar origin, bring 
them up in their houſes, and deſtinc them to lucceed fo 
their dignities. Theſe foreigners, at preſent, can alone 
enjoy the title of Bey, and fill the offices Of ae. 
They have the advantage of a liberal education, os 
taught the martial exerciles, and trained up for the 
higheſt departments in the army or thetate. . 
The ſovereignty of the pacha 1s merely __ 
the beys, or ſangiacs, at the head of provinces 40 wn 
mies, in reality enjoy all the power. Lee 5 
theſe compoſe a divan. The head of them! cal.edt 
chiek-bellet, who is choſen by the divan, ee b 5 
ed by the pacha. Each of theſe ſanglacs 18 15 
in his own territory, and exerts ſovereign power: 


ſenſe 


greater part ſthem reſide at Cairo. If che pans « # 
pointed by the Grand Seignor acts in 9 
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; attempts to violate their privileges, 
ſenſe of the rh him e in his poſt. They 
they W Aeenen grant of privileges dated in the year 
have an ien the Sultan Selim, having conquered 
1617) * ad overthrown the Circaſſian Mamalukes, 
rf Py their | 
"th e gates of Cairo. Diſguſted at Na ey only 
waited the departure of the Turks 19 reſume t in arms, 
and Sclim perceiving his error, in order to gain the good 
11 of the Mamalukes, granted them very peculiar 
Wy! leges, as ſpecified in a treaty ſigned by him for 
. Sod, So that by theſe means the Egyptian 
ele partook of monarchy and ariſtocracy. | 
With reſpect to their military force, two of the corps 
ſerve on foot, viz. the janiſſaries and Arabs, and the 
reſt are horſemen under different titles. The janiſſaries 
are ſuppoſed to form a body of about 12,000, the Arabs 
about 8000, and the horſe about 20,000 ; ſo that the 
whole number amounts to about 40,000. 

For the maintenance of the civil government of Egypt 
the divan is held three times a week at the pacha's pa- 
ace at Cairo. Puniſhments are in proportion to the 
offences committed. Murder is puniſhed with death, 
but inferior crimes with the baſtinado or whipping. 
Bakers, for making their bread deficient in weight, are 
ſometimes put into their own ovens when hot, and there 
ſuffered to periſh ; and butchers, for ſelling ſtinking 
meat, have one of their ears nailed to their 005 door, 
with a piece of the fleſh in a wire through the noſe, In 
this ſituation they are obliged to continue four hours, 

The Jews under this government are hated, deſpiſed, 
and oppreſfied, ſo that they are dwindled into a very in- 
conſiderable number, except at Cairo, and reduced to 
the lowelt poverty. The inhabitants of the upper parts 
of the kingdom are not only oppreſſed by their rapa- 
cious governors, but expoled to the ravages of the 
Arabian chieks, who. take all opportunities of plunder- 
ing the villagers, by way of repriſal for the hardſhips 
they ſuffer from petty tyrants. From theſe inſtances 
of tyranny, the government of Egypt may be ſaid to be 
equally oppreſſive with that under the arbitrary ſway of 
the moſt deſpotic prince. 

With reſpect to religion, the ancient Egyptians were 
the groſſeſt idolaters, and are ſaid to have been the firſt 
who erected 1dolatrous altars, images, and temples, 
They had a great number of deities of different ſpecies, 
ranks, and orders. The celeſtial deities were Jupiter, 
the all vivifying power; Vulcan, or fire; Ceres, or 
the earth; Oceanus (by which they meant their Nile) 
or moiſture; and Neith Minerva, or the air. . Their 
terreſtrial deities, ſome of which bore the ſame names 
with the celeſtial, were the Sun; Cronus, or Saturn; 
Rhea; Jupiter, or Ammon; Juno; Veſta; Hermes, 
or Mercury, &c. &c. 
 Belides theſe, the Egyptians worſhipped a number of 
animals, as the ox, the dog, the wolf, the hawk, the 
crocodile, the ibis, &c. but that which was held moſt 
lacred was the bull, by which they repreſented Oſiris. 
It alſo appears, from ſome relics of ancient poetry, 
that they paid religious honours to trees and roots. 

As to the modern ſtate of religion in Egypt, the 
Turks, Moors, and Arabs, are Mahometans. The 
two latter are zealous devotees, and perform the ſeveral 
functions with great preciſion. They have among them 
a ſet of miſcreants called /antos, who are moſt inſolent 
hypocrites, intruding themſelves, upon pretence of ſu- 
perior holineſs, into the beſt houſes without the leaſt 
ceremony, and it would be dangerous to turn them our. 
The ſuperiors in religious matters are the Mufti, who 
is the principal, and the doctors of the law; theſe are 
judges in all cauſes of a ſpiritual nature. | 
Nr ow the moſt ancient and authentic re 
Man at Chriſtianity was firſt planted in Egypt by St. 
Mark. The Copts ſtill profeſs themſelves Chriſtians 
u e, to the tenets of the Greek church, being under 

c juriſdiction of the patriarch of Alexandria. 

K e Coptic, which was the original language of 
Pt, was ſucceeded by the Greek, upon the con- 
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head, Thomam Bey, to be hanged at one 


army was at length deſtroyed. 
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queſt of Alexander the Great, and continued in uſe till 
the Arabs took poſſeſſion of the country. Since that 


period the Arabic has been the current lunguage; but 


the Coptic and modern Greek ſtil] continue to be 
ſpoken. = 


SECTION XI. 
HIST UE EGYPT. 


T is generally agreed by writers, that Egypt has been 
very long a celebrated kingdom. The firſt king 
that can be mentioned with authority, was Mizraim, 
the fon of Ham, who reigned in the year of the world 
1816. A number of kings filled the Egyptian throne 
in due ſucceſſion; but little or nothing is recorded con- 
cerning them till the year of the world 2427, when 


Namaſes Miamum, one of the Pharaohs of the ſacred 


writings, reigned over the country, and was particu- 
larly oppreſſive to the Iſraelites. 'Fhis prince was ſuc- 
ceeded by his fon Amerophis, who was the Pharaoh 
under whoſe reign the Iſraelites departed out of Egypt, 
and who was himſelf drowned in the Red Sea. 

Mieris, or Myris, was the prince in whoſe reign was 
dug the famous lake that goes by his name. Seſoſtris, 
his ſucceſſor, who began his reign in the year of the 
world 2513, was one of the greateſt heroes of antiqui- 
ty, and renowned for the extent of his conqueſts, He 
divided Egypt into nomes or provinces, railed a ſormi- 
dable military and naval armament, entered the Red 
Sea, ſubdued the coaſls, conquered the iſlands, and 
then turning back, proceeded with equal ſucceſs to India, 
He carried his victorious arms throughout Aſia, and 
extended his empire from the Ganges to the Danube. 
After a victorious reign of 33 years, he left his king- 
dom, on his demiſe, to his ſon Pherſon, who did not 


ſucceed to his father's glories, though he did to his ter- 


ritories. His only ſingular tranſaction was the build. 


ing two magnificent obeliſks, each 100 cubits in height, 


and eight in breadth. 

There is no further authentic hiſtory of Egypt till the 
reign of Porteus, or Cates, in the year of the world 
2800. At that time Paris, the Trojan, was driven by 
a ſtorm from the Ægean to the Egyptian Seas, which 


compelled him to put into the port of Par ichæa, ſituat- 


ed at one of the mouths of the Nile. Thonis, a tribu- 


tary king, and governor of that part, ſeized his per- 


ſon, ſecured his ſhips, and ſent Paris himſelf to Por- 


teus at Memphis. The king underſtanding that he had 


ſtolen Helen, reproached him with his perfidy; and 
then ſeizing all the riches which he had brought with 
him ſrom Greece together, in order to reſtore both to 


the injured Menelaus, he commanded Paris and his at- 
tendants to quit his territories in three days, under pain 


of being treated as enemies. 


Of the eight kings which followed Porteus nothing 


authentic. is recorded, but the immenſe wealth of his 
immediate ſucceſſor, Rhemphis, till the reign of Nalas, 
from whence the Nile took that name, as he had exerted 
his utmoſt endeavours to render that river as univerſal- 
ly ſerviceable as poſſible, | ret 


The next memorable event was in the reign of Se- 


thon, when Sennacherib, king of Aflyrin, "invaded 


Egypt, and committed great depredations; till His Whole 


Sethon was ſücceeded by Tharaca, on whoſe demiſt 
the Egyptians divided their whole country mto twelve 


diſtricts, and elected a king to reign over each diviſion.” 


This government of twelve kings, however, laſted on- 
ly fifteen years; for one of the kings, named Pſamma- 
tichus, who ruled near the ſea coaſt, having grown opu- 
lent by commerce, and contracted ſeveral alliances 
with foreign powers, at length became ſo formidable, 
that he conquered the other eleven kings, and ngluced 
the whole country beneath his ſway, This prince reign- 
ed ſolely 54 years; 29 of which he ſpent in the ſiege of 
Azotus, in Syria, before he could reduce that great city. 
This is the longeſt ſiege commemorated in hiſtory. 
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Necus ſucceeded his father Pſammatichus in the year | 


of the world 3488, and 616 years before Chriſt. This 
monarch is called, in ſcripture, Pharaoh Necho. He 
began a canal of communication between the Nile and 
the Red Sea, which Darius, the Per ſian, afterwards 
finimed. He built a fleet of gallies in the North Sea, 
and another in the Arabian Guiph, at the mouth of the 
Red Sea; after which he got ſome of the moſt expert 
ſeamen in the Phoenician ſervice, and ſent them out by 
the Red Sea, through the Straits of Bahelmandel, to 
diſcover the coails of Africa, where, in three years time, 
they ſailed round the continent of Africa, paſſed the 
Straits of Gibraltar, and returned home by the way of 
the Mediterranean Sea, Herodotus ſays, that this 
king fought a battle againſt the Syrians in the plains of 
Magdolus, where he obtained the victory, and took 
the great city of Cadytis. Joſephus ſays, that Necus 
made war upon the Medes and Babylonians, who had 
diffolved the Aſſyrian empire, and became lo formida- 
ble thereupon, as raiſed the jealouly of all their neigh- 
bours; and therefore, to put a ſtop to their growing 
greatneſs, Necus marched with a great army towards 
the Euphrates, to make war upon them, in the 31ſt 


year of Joſiah, king of Judah. But the ſcripture x- 


preſsly ſays, “ Pharaoh Necho, king of Egypt, went 
up againſt the king of Aſſyria to the river Euphrates, 
and king Joſiah went againſt him, and he flew him at 
Megiddo.” Ths valley of Megiddo in the ſcripture 
is the ſame as the plains of Magdolus in Herodotus ; 
and the whole is related thus by Dean Prideaux. On 
Necus's taking his way through Judea, Joſiah reſolved 
to impede his march, and poſted himfelf in the valley 
of Megiddo, to itop his paſſage; whereupon Necus 
ſent aniball«dors to him, to let him know that he had 
no deſign upon him, that the war he was engaged in was 
againſt others, and therefore adviſed him not to meddle 
with him, leſt 1: ſhould turn to his own hurt. But Jo- 
ſiah not hearkering thereto, it came to a battle between 
them, wherein Joſiah was not only overthrown, but al- 
ſo unfortunately received a wound, of which, on his re- 
turn to Jeruſalem, he died,” Necus, animated by 
this victory, continued his march, and advanced to- 
wards the Euphrates, where he defeated the Babylo- 
nians, and took Charchemiſh, a great city in thoſe 
parts, where he left a good id? and, after three 
months, returned again towards Egypt: but heating, 
in his way, that Jehoahaz, the ſon of Joſiah, had taken 
upon him to be king of Judah withour his conſent, he 
ſent for him to Riblah, in Syria, and, on his arrival, 
cauſed him to be put in chains, and ſent him priſoner 
into Egypt, where he died. Necus then proceeding 
on his way came to Jeruſalem, where he made Jchoia- 
kim, anottter of the ſons of Joſiah, king inſtead of his 
brother, and put the land to an annual tribute of 100 
talents of fiiver, and a talent of gold; after which he 
returned with great triumph into his own kingdom. 
Necus died after a reign of ſixteen years, and was 
ſucceeded by his fon Pſammis, who reigned only fix 
years, and left the kingdom to his fon Apries. 
Apries, in the ſacred writings, is called Pharaoh Ho- 
| phra. He reigned with great proſperity, took Sidon, 
and reduced all Pheenicia and Paleſtine; after which he 
concluded an alliance with Zedekiah, king of Judah, 
declared himſelf the protector of Iſrael, and promiſed to 


deliver it from the tyranny of Nebuchadnezzar, who. 


ſoon after deſtroyed Jeruſalem, and carried away Zede- 
kiah captive to Babylon. Soon after the judgements 
decreed by the prophets of God againſt Apries began 
to operate; for that prince having ſent an army againſt 
the Cyrenians, it was defeated, and the greateſt part of 
the men flain. But this overthrow was not the only 
misfortune, for the Egyptians conceived, by the im- 
prudent conduct of Apries in the whole affair, that he 
had intended this army ſhould periſh. F earing, there- 
fore, that he Mould devote more of them to deſtruction, 
they 1evolred in great numbers, and put him to defi- 
ance, In this dilemma Apries diſpatched Amaſis, an 


officer of his court, to appeaſe the inſurgents, and 
. 5 
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es, them 5 to a RE of their du 

Amaſis was ſpeaking to them, they put f | 

enſigns of royalty, and declared lin Heir king 5 5 the 
accepted the dignity, and Joined the revolters. * 
ſo enraged Apries, that he tent Paterbemis, anothe ” 
his officers, to apprehend Amafis. Paterbemis der bee 
ing able to effect the bufineſs, on his return had 2 
ears and noſe cut off by the king's orders. The wro C 
and indignity offered to a perſon of his character . 
worth ſo enraged the reſt of the Egyptians, that the " 
volt became almoſt general; whereupon Apries as 
forced to fly, and made his efcape into the Upper Egypt 
where he n aintained himſcl! for ſome years, 005 
Amaſis held all the reſt. The king of Babylon took 
advantage of theſe inteſtine diviſions, and fubd1cq 
Egypt from Migdol to Seyne ; that is, from one en! gf 

the kingdom to the other. He made a miſerable ra. 
vage and devaltation wherever he came, killed a great 
number of the inhabitants, and made ſuch dreadful ha. 
vock in the cour:tiy, that the damage could not be re. 

| paired in forty year:. Nebuchadnezzar having loaded 
his army with ſpoils, and conquered the whole king. 
dom, came to an accommodation with Amaſis, whom 
he left as viceroy, and returned to Babylon. 

Nebuchadnezzar having left Egypt, Apries forſook 
his hiding places, and hiring an army of Carians, lo- 
nians, & c. marched againit Amai's, and gave him 
battle near the city of Memphis. Being vanquiſhed, 
however, and taken priſouer, he was carried to che City 

of Sais, and there ſtrangled in his own palace: where. 
by the prophecies of Ezekiel and Jeremiah were ful. 
filled. 

Amaſis, who became fole monarch of Egypt in the 
year of the world 3435, and 569 before Chriſt, was a 
native of Sinph, in the province of Sais: he waz a wor- 
thy King, and an excellent legiſlator. Egypt, in kis 
time, was happy in the fecundity of the Nile, and is 
ſaid to have contained ſome thouſand populous cities, 
towns, and villages. To maintain good order in the 
midit of ſuch a multitude, Amaſis made a law, whereby 
every Egyptian was obliged to inform the governor 
of the province once a year by what means he maintain- 
ed himſelf; the omiſſion of giving ſuch information 
being puniſhed with death, | 

Among other public works, he built an admirable 
portico before the temple of Minerva at Sais, and crect- 
ed a coloſſus before the temple of Vulcan at Memphis. 

This coloſſus lay with its face upwards, was 75 feet in 
length, and had beſide it two other ſmaller ſtatues cut 
out of the ſame ſtone. He likewiſe built the ſpacious 
temple of Iſis at Memphis, which was a ſtructure of 
aſtoniſhing magnificence. : 

In the reign of this king, Cambyſes, king of Perlia, 
conceived the deſign of invading Egypt, but when he 
arrived on the borders of that kingdom, he received 
information of the death of Amaſis, who departed this 
life after a happy reign, which laſted 44 years. Hs 
body was embalmed, and then interred in a ſepulchre 
which he had ſome years before erected for himſoelt. 

Pſammenitus, the ſon of Amaſis, ſucceeded his fa- 
ther, in the year of the world 3479, and $25 years be- 
fore Chriſt. This p 


ty. But While 


—_— 


rince had a ſhort and calamitous 
reign; for Cambyſes, ſtill purſuing his delign of co 
quering Egypt, the Perſians and Egyptians came to an 
engagement, when the latter were defeated, creat num- 
bers ſlain, and Pſamenitus himſelf taken peitollef. 
Cambyſes treated the captive king in a moſt Se: 
ous manner: he made his daughter a ſlave, ordere 
his ſon to be executed as a common malefactor, and Xt 
length put Plammenitus himſelf to death. 3 

Having received the ſubmiſſion of all Egypt, a 

byſes proceeded to Sais, and, with an uninanly « 4 - 
of reſentment, ordered the body of Amaſis to be ta 
out of his ſepulchre and burnt. 

The Egyptians were treated with all nb Pan 

| conqueſt, and reduced to the very lowelt degree of It 


mi Thei 7 extinct, their religion 
miſſion. Their royal line was ex e D's chemlelves 


che inſolenc of 


| 


trampled on, their prieſts per ſecuted, 


l ed and oppreſſed. And thus the kingdom, after 
0 x ontinued in a regal ſucceſſion above 1600 years, 
a | | 


to Cambyles, one of the molt outrageous 

5 5 N princes that ever reigned. 
an The ſucceſſion of the Egyptian kings here ends, and 
this period the hiſtory of this nation becomes 
ow J with that of the Perſians and Greeks, till the 
w_ Alexander the Great, and after that æra it is 
Gy ed with the hiſtory of other nations. It has 
— ſucceſſively, to the Greeks, Romans, Sa- 
1 Mamalukes, and laſt to the Turks. This "6 
7 W the year of the world 3480, and before 
80 1} 24 is deemed the ſecond period of the Egyp- 
TY & a But to purſue the hiſtory progreſſively. 


After the conqueſt of Egypt by Cambyſes, it continued 


; f Perſia, till the deſtruction of that empire 
I the Great, who having vanquiſhed Da- 
x it fell under the dominion of that mighty conque- 
-0r, who ſoon after built the celebrated city of Alexan- 
PRE then the emporium of the rich merchandize of 
. of Alexander, who died in the prime 
of life, being divided amongſt his generals, the province 
of Egypt fell to the lot of Ptolemy, when it became an 
independenc kingdom, about 300 years before the 
Chriſtian era. His ſucceſſors, who ſometimes extend- 
cd their dominions over great part of Syria, long re- 
tained the name of Ptolemy, and in that line Egypt con- 
tinued between two and three hundred years, til] the fa- 
mous Cleopatra, the wife of Ptolemy Dionyſius, al- 
cended the throne, | 

The firſt monarch of the Macedonian race, who 
reigned in Egypt after the death of Alexander the 
Great, was called Ptolemy Soter. The name of Soter, 
or Saviour, was given him by the Rhodians, in conſide- 
ration of his friendly offices towards them while their 
metropolis was beſieged by Demetrius, the ſon of An- 
tigonus. This prince choſe Alexandria as his reſidence, 
and granted privileges to thoſe who ſettled there, by 
which means that city became very populous and weal- 
thy. He was a valiant prince, and bravely defended 
his kingdom from repeated attacks. 

Ptolemy Philadelphus, ſon and ſucceſſor of Ptolemy 
Soter, is deſervedly celebrated for liberal and pious ac- 
tions. He devoted his attention to the improvement of 
the noble Alexandrian library, and ſpared neither pains 
or expence to procure the moſt valuable and curious 
books from various nations. He alſo cauſed, at an 
immenſe expence, the Old Teſtament to be tranſlated 
from the Hebrew into Greek, which arduous taſk hav- 
ing been completed in ſeventy-two days, by ſeventy-two 
elders, is commonly called“ The Septuagint.” It 
may not be improper to obſerve, that the moſt ancient 
and beſt manuſcript of the Septuagint Verſion ex- 
tant, is the Alexandrian copy which is now in the 
king's library at St. James's, written all in capital. let- 
ters, without the diſtinctions of chapter, verſes, or 
words, It was preſented to King Charles I. by Cyril- 
lus Lucaris, the patriarch of Conſtantinople, who had 
been patriarch of Alexandria, 

About this time the Romans began to flouriſh and 
obtain a name among foreign nations; whereupon 
Ptolemy, deſiring to enter into an alliance with them, 
ſent an embaſſy 5 that purpoſe to Rome. The Ro- 

mans received them with the greateſt cordiality, and 

returned the compliment by ſending ambaſſadors to 
2Ypt, who were treated with the moſt profound re- 
= no preſented, at their departure, with magnifi- 

Ptolemy Philadel hus, after his death, left behind 

= the character of a wiſe, magnanimous, and learned 
* 80 at once endeavouring to promote commerce, 
3 erg literature, in his kingdom, by which he 
1 1 hrs the fortunes, and ors e minds, of 
| Rb S. To perpetuate a taſte for literature in his 

s, he erected public ſchools and academies at 


3 where they long flouriſhed in great reputa- 


3 learned men, and his care 
| 0, 37. * Po. {27 
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to dignify the fciences, may be conſidered as the ſource 
of thoſe meaſures he purſued to make commerce flouriſh 
in his dominions, 

Ptolemy III. ſurnamed Energetes, or the Benefac- 
tor, ſucceeded his father in the 246th year before Chriſt, 
In the commencement of his reign he made preparations 
to wage war againſt Antiochus Teos, king of Syria, 
who had divorced his ſiſter Berenice. In the mean- 
time Antiochus was poiſoned by his other wite, Lao- 
dice; and his ſon began his reign by putting Berenice 
and her ſon to death. 

To revenge the death of his ſiſter, Ptolemy raiſed a 
conſiderable armament, ſoon made himſelf maſter of 
Syria and Cilicia, and having taken Laodice he put her 
to death ; then paſſing the Euphrates, he ſubdued all the 
country from thence to the Tigris. Having provided 
for the protection of the places he ſubjugated, he re- 
turned to Epypt, carrying with him immenſe riches. 
An accommodation at length taking place between him 
and his enemies, he applied himſelf to enlarging his 
dominions ſouthward, which having effected, he was 
poiſoned by his wife, after he had reigned 25 years. 

This profligate prince was 1ronically called Philopa- 
ter, a word ſignifying, Lover of his Father ; whereas 
his murdering him being univerſally known, he received 
that appellation by way of deriſion. | 

He was ſucceſsful in a war he waged with Antiochus, 
the lineal king of Syria, who attempted the recovery 
of his dominions, which had been annexed to the Egyp- 
tian territories, and having at length concluded a peace 
with that prince, he gave himſelf up wholly to liberti- 
niſm, and died a martyr to intemperance in the 37th 
year of his age, and 17th of his reign. 8 

Ptolemy Philopater being ſucceeded by his ſon Pto- 
lemy Epiphanes, or the Illuſtrious, at the age of five 
years, Philip, king of Macedon, and Antiochus, king 
of Syria, thinking tg avail themſelves of his infant ſtate, 
entered into a league to divide his dominions between 
them. The latter accordingly marched into Syria and 
Paleſtine, both of which ſubmitted to him without op- 
poſition. | 

In this critical ſituation the Egyptians ſent an embaſſy 
to Rome, praying protection, offering the Romans the 
guardianſhip of their King, and regency of the kingdom, 
during his minority. The Romans, deſirous of ex- 
tending their fame, accepted the offer, and immediate- 
ly diſpatched ambaſſadors to the two kings, deſiring 
them to deſiſt from invading the dominions of the in- 
fant prince, otherwiſe they would make war upon them 
for his protection. At this time the Egyptians had raiſed 
an army, and ſent a general, named Scopas, to attempt 
the recovery of the places which had ſubmitted to An- 
tiochus, but were defeated with great loſs. 

Antiochus ſoon after ſent an embaſſy to Alexandria, 
with propoſals of marriage between Cleopatra, his 
daughter, and king Prolemy, to be conſummated as 
ſoon as the parties ſhovld be of a proper age, promiling 
reſtoration of the provinces he had conquered on the 
day of nuptials, by way of dowry with the young prin- 
ceſs. 

The Egyptians accepting the propoſals, the young 
king, having attained to the age of fourteen years, 
and being, according to the cuſtom of the country, de- 
clared to be out of his minority, as well as enthroned 
with the uſual pomp, was married to Cleopatra. Antio- 
chus was ſoon after killed in the province of Elimais, 
where he had plundered a temple dedicated to one of 
their deities. | 

The following year Cleopatra had a ſon, who ſuc- 
ceeded his father on the throne by the name of Ptolemy 
Philometer. She had alſo another ſon, and a daughter 
called after her own name. The king having, contrary 
to the maxims of policy, juſtice, and humanity, taken 
the life of Ariſtomenes, a moſt loyal ſubject, aid faith- 
ful counſellor, the remainder of his reign was one con- 
tinued ſcene of. diſorder and confuſion, till he was at 
length poiſoned by ſome of his attendants, in the 29th 


” 


year of his age, and 24th of his acceſſion to the throne, 
| 8 . Ptolemy 
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Ptolemy Philometer being but ſix years old when he 
ſacceeded to the ſovereignty, Cleopatra was declared 


regent, and governed well till her death, which happen- 


ed only one year before the expiration of the king's 


minority, 


The regency appointed after her death, demanding 
of Antiochus Epiphanes, ſon of Antiochus the Great, 
the reſtitution of the provinces, according to the promile 
of his father, and that prince refuſing compliance, a 
war enſued between Syria and Egypt. 


Preparations were accordingly made by Ptolemy, 
who had, by this time, been declared out of his mino- 
rity, and crowned with the uſual folemnity. Antiochus 
obtained, fignal victories over the Egyptians, and at 
length inveſted Alexandria, on which Ptolemy Energe- 
tes, who had been placed upon the throne on the depo- 
ſition of his brother, and Cleopatra his ſiſter, who were 
then ſhut up in the town, ſent ambaſſadors to the Ro- 
mans to ſolicit their aſſiſtance, 


In conſequence of this the Roman ſenate ſent ambal- 


vypt to put an end to the war. In the 1n- 


terim a reconciliation was effected between the two 
brothers at the inſtance of their ſiſter Cleopatra, and 
an agreement entered into that they ſhould reign jointly. 


Antiochus, enraged at this reconciliation, proſecu- 


ted hoſtilities, ſubdued all the country as far as Mem- 
phis, an marched towards Alexandria, where he was 
ſtopped in his progreſs, and all his deſigns fruſtrateq, 
being met at a place called Leuſine, by the ambaſſadors 
ſent from the Roinan ſenate. 
Iivs, whom, as a perſon he had intimately known when 
at Rome, Antiochus put forth his hand to embrace ; 
but the ambaſſador declined the compliment, enforced 
the purport oi his meſſage, and peremptorily told him 
that he muſt give an immediate anſwer to the requiti- 
tion of the ſcnate. 
drew a circle round the king in the ſand with his ſtaff, 
and required him to give his anſwer before he ſtirred 
out of that circle, 
tory mode of proceeding, after ſome little heſitation, 
told the ambaſſador, he would obey the command of 
the fenate, whereupon Popillius accepted his embraces, 
and acted according to his former friend{hip with him. 


Among theſe was Popil- 


Antiochus heſitating, Popillius 


Antiochus, alarmed at this peremp- 


Antiochus, after this, went back ro Syria, and Po- 


pillius returned with his colleagues to Alexandria, 
where they ratified and fully fixed the terms of agree- 
ment between the two brothers. 


Philometer dying ſoon after this tranſaction, Ptole- 


my VII. furnamed Phyſcon, or tun-bellied, ſucceeded 
his brother in all his dominions. 
quitous and cruel, as well as the moſt vile and deſpica- 
ble, of all the Ptolemies that reigned in Egypt. 
were his cruelty and oppreſſion, that great numbers fled 
out of Egypt, and amongſt them many learned men, 
and profeſſors of arts and ſciences, by which means 
learning (that had been a long time loſt) was revived in 
Greece, Aſia Minor, the iſles, and in all other places 
where they went; 
67th year of his age, having reigned 29 years from the 
death of his brother Philometer. 
three ſons; Apion, whom he had by a concubine; and 
Lathyrus and Alexander, whom he had by his neice 
Cleopatra, to whom he bequeathed the crown of Egypt, 
in conjunction with one of her ſons, whom ſhe ſhould 
think fit to chooſe, 


He was the moſt ini- 


Such 


Phyſcon died at Alexandria in the 
He left behind him 


Ptolemy VIII. ſurnamed Lathyrus, had been ba- 


niſhed to Cyprus by his father, and his mother wiſhed 
to keep him from the crown: but a faction being raiſed 
in his favour, he was ſent for, and placed on the throne, 
in the ycar of the world 3887. 
cord happened in this reign, which laſted ten years, 
when his mother contrived to dethrone him, and place 
his brother Alexander on the throne. 
rus then retired to Cyprus, where he was ſuffered to 
govern unmoleſted. | 


Nothing worthy of re- 
Ptolemy Lathy- 


Ptolewy IX. or Alexander I. began his reign A. M. 


3897. From the flagitious diſpoſition of the queen 
mother, her lon Alexander became apprehenſive that 
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ſome iniquitous deſign was forming againſt hi 
been againſt his brother, on which account h 
impious precaution of putting her to death. 
ricide occaſioned a revolt, and Alexander was di 
from the throne by his own ſubjects, and e er 
ſlain in an engagement with the revolters. His ny 
ther, Ptolemy Lathyrus, being ſent for from nk 0. 
was reinſtated on the throne, and continued My. OY 
over Egypt till his death, which happened 36 "Si 
after the death of his father, eleven of which he tf ba q 
jointly with his mother in Egypt, eightcen in ut 
and ſeven alone in Egypt after his mother's de Th 
was ſucceeded by Cleopatra, his daughter, and ee 
legitimate child. Her proper name was Berenice: for® 
it is neceſſary to obſerve, that as all the males of this fem. 
ly had the common name of Ptolemy, ſo all the female; of 
it hed thet of Cleopatra, and had likewiſe proper name; 
to diſtinguiſh them from each other. The keeping of this 
in view will obviate many difficulties in the Egyptian hiſ. 
tory, This Cleopatra was put to death by Alexander 
nephew to Lathyrus, to whom ſhe had been eſpouled; 
and this monarch, who was called Prolemy X. or 
Alexander II. began his reign about the year of the 
world 3923, and 81 years before Chriſt. The people 
at length expelled him the Kingdom, and called in 
Ptolemy Auletes, the illigitimate fon of Lathyrus. 
Ptolemy XI. ſurnamed Auletes, or the Piper, from 
his priding himſelf on his ſkill in playing upon that in- 
ſtrument, began his reign in the year of the world 393g, 
and 65 years before Chriſt, He was a prince of an in- 
famous character, and at the commencement of his 
reign Julius Cæfar was conſul at Rome. Wiſhing to 
enter into an alliance with the Romans, he went thither, 
and, after having expended vaſt ſums, extorted from 
his ſubjects, was forced to depart without ſucceſs, and 
retire to Epheſus ; after which the Egyptians placed his 
brother Seleucus on the throne, who proved a very 
ſordid prince, which occaſioned the Egyptians to give 
him the nick=name of Cabiofactes, or the Scullion. 

Ptolemy Auletes ſoon after applied to the Romans to 
aſſiſt him him in the recovery of his Kingdom; and Ga- 
linius, a Roman general, accompanied by the famous 
Mark Antony, proceeded directly for Egypt. 

As the Egyptians could not withſtand the Roman 
proweſs, Auletes was ſoon reſtored to his kingdom, 
but died four years after, and was ſucceeded by his 
eldeſt fon Ptolemy, and his eldeſt daughter Cleopatra, 
who, according to his will, were to reign in conjunc- 
tion. 3 | 

Ptolemy XII. and his ſiſter Cleopatra, jointly ſuc- 
ceeded to the throne of Egypt in the year of the world 
3953, and 51 years before Chriſt. This was the Cleo- 
patra who afterwards became ſo remarkable for the ſhare 
ſhe had in the civil wars of Rome, and her amours with 
Mark Antony, the Roman triumvir. Cleopatra, in 
proceſs of time, being deprived of her ſhare of the {0- 
vereignty by the guardians of the minor King, went 0 
to Syria and Paleſtine, where ſhe raiſed a very e 
rable body to aſſert her right by force of arms. oy 
was the ſituation of the affairs of Egypt at this PEE. 
which was the very time that the unfortunate Pompey 
fed thither to beg protection againſt the victurius Julius 
Cæſar. i p 

Previous to his landing on the Egyptian coaſt, : 55 
pey diſpatched meſſengers to require the aid wy _— 
my; but as he was til] a minor, and could, the 8 
return no anſwer, it was agreed upon by his * : 5 
to cut him off, as the only means of lecuring the wm a 
of the victorious Cæſar. A ſtratagem Was ently 
get Pompey on board a ſmail boat, where ue 
tioners, ready prepared, cut off his head, an 
body on the ſand. _ 

Cæſar then haſtened to Egypt, 
thority of a conqueror. leopatra Ic : 
to 7 him nh, her perſon, and their amour ow 
ductive of a ſon, who was called Cæſarian. Bel ag 

5 Ily attached to her 
tached to her perſon, he was naturally iv. he decreed, 
cauſe, and having ſummoned an aſſembly, according 


m, as had 
e took the 
This par. 


and exerted the au- 
ſoon found means 
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accordi ng 
Cleopatra 


le oppoſition in t 
_— bore down all before him. Ptolemy at- 


tempting to eſcape from the conqueror in a boat, which 
ſunk, was drowned in the Nile; 
to Alexandria, 
his victorious arms. 
Cleopatra, and con 


ſhould jointly reign in Egypt. He met with 


He gave the crown of Egypt to 
tinued his amour with her till he 


bliged to quit Egypt. Cleopatra having taken off 
ys — bots ed Egypt to her death as. ſole 
ſovereign, but in a kind of ſubſerviency to the Roman 


power 4 


5 


| iracy, at the head of which were Brutus and 
Za F kmpedltily afterwards the celebrated 
triumvirate between Antony, Lepidus, and Octavius 
Cæſar, was formed, in order to revenge the death of 
Julius Cæſar. Upon this occaſion Cleopatra declared 
for the triumvirs; and Antony, after the defeat of 
Brutus and Caſſius at Philippi, coming into Alia to 
eſtabliſh the authority of the triumvirate, was met by 
Cleopatra at Tarſus, in Cilicia, a circumſtance intro- 
ductory to his ruin; for her beauty, wit, and art, 
captivated him to ſuch a degree, as to extinguiſh all his 
military flame. Antony and Cleopatra continually re- 
velled together in every kind of luxurious diſſipation; 
and in one of their entertainments the latter is ſaid to 
have diſſolved a pearl, valued at 50,000]. in vinegar, 
and ſwallowed it. 

Having paſſed ſome months in the moſt ſcandalous 
debauchery, Antony returned to Rome, and married 
Octavia, the ſiſter of Cæſar Auguſtus. He retained, 
however, his fondneſs for Cleopatra, met her occaſion- 
ally, and made her valuable preſents. She attended 
him in his progreſs through Greece, where he repudia- 
ted Octavia, and declared war againſt Octavius or Au- 
guſtus, who then declared war againſt Cleopatra, though 
actually intended againſt Antony. 

Though the armament of Octavius was far inferior to 
the combined force of Antony and Cleopatra, he came 
off victorious at the deciſive battle of Actium, a circum- 
ſtance that proved eventually deſtructive to the lovers; 
for Antony being betrayed by the Egyptian fleet, which 
afterwards revolted to the enemy, he fell upon his own 
ſword ; and Cleopatra died by the poiſon of an aſp. 

At her death ended the reign of the Ptolemies in 
Egypt, which was reduced to a Roman province. The 
conqueſt of Egypt occaſioned ſuch an influx of wealth 
into Rome, that the value of money fell one half, and 
the prices of proviſion and merchandize were conſe- 
quently doubled, 

The government of Egypt was committed by Au- 
guſtus, who was proclaimed emperor 23 years before 
the birth of Chriſt, to Cornelius Gallus. He was ſuc- 
ceeded by Ælius Gallus, a Roman knight, in which 
time the Ethiopian queen Candace invaded that coun- 
try, and carried the Roman garriſons into captivity. 
She was, however, defeated by Caius Petronius, after 


after which Ceſar went 
when the whole kingdom ſubmitted to 


Cæſar, in the interim, had been aſſaſſinated at BRome 


to the will of the late king, that Ptolemy and 


he execution of his decree, - 
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oppreſſed, or a diſregarded province. 


399 
which, for ſome years, the world enjoyed a moſt pro- 
found tranquillity. Egypt, however, during the reigns 
of ſeveral ſucceeding emperors, laboured under cruelty, 
taxation, or neglect; for it was either a perſecuted and 

Egypt remained a Roman province till the reign of 
Omar, the ſecond caliph of the ſucceſſors of Mahomet, 
who expelled the Romans, after it had been in their 
hands 700 years. About the time of the cruſades, be- 
tween the years of the Chriſtian æra 1150 and 1190, 


Egypt was governed by Noreddin, whoſe ſon, the fa- 


mous Saladin, was ſo dreadful to the Chriſtian advens 
turers. He inſtituted the military corps of Mamalukes, 
who, about the year 1242, advanced one of their own 
officers to the throne, and ever after choſe their prince 
out of their own body. 

During the reigns of theſe uſurpers, which laſted 
about 267 years, Egypt made a conſpicuous figure 
among the neighbouring nations, and bravely with- 
ſtood the power of the Turks under Selim, who, after 
defeating the Mamalukes in ſeveral bloody conteſts, 
reduced Egypt to its preſent ſtate of ſubjection. 

An attempt was made a few years ſince, to deprive 
the Ottoman Porte of its authority over Egypt, by Ali 
Bey, whoſe father was a prieſt of the Greek church, 
but who having turned Mahometan, and being a man 
of abilities and addreſs, had rendered himſelf very po- 
pular in Egypt. A falſe accuſation having been made 
againſt him to the Grand Seignior, his head was ordered 
to be ſent to Conſtantinople; but being appriſed of the 
deſign, he ſeized and put to.death the meſſengers who 
brought this order, and ſoon found means to put him- 
ſelf at the head of an army. Being alſo encouraged by 
the dangerous ſituation to which the Turkiſh empire 
was reduced in conſequence of the war with Ruſſia, he 
boldly mounted the throne of the ancient ſultans of 
Egypt. He was very attentive to the eſtabliſhment of a 
regular form of government, and the promotion of 
commerce, for which purpoſe he gave great encou- 
ragement to the Chriſtian traders. In the proſecution 
of his deſigps, for ſome time, he was very fortunate, 
and ſucceeded in almoſt all his enterprizes againſt the 
neighbouring Aſiatic governors and baſhaws, whom he 
repeatedly defeated : but he was afterwards deprived of 
the kingdom of Egypt by the baſe conduct of his bro- 
ther-in-law, Mahomed Bey Abudahap, his troops being 
totally defeated on the 7th of March, 1773. He died 
of his wounds, and was honourably interred at Grand 
Cairo, Abudahap afterwards governed Egypt -as 
Chiek-Bellet, and marched into Paleſtine to ſubdue 
Chiek Daher, where he was found dead in his bed, and 
was ſuppoſed to have been ſtrangled. Chiek Daher 
accepted the Porte's full amneſty, and truſting to their 
aſſurances, embraced the Captain Pacha's invitation to 
dine on board his ſhip, when the captain produced his 
orders, and the brave Daher had his head cut off in 
the 85th year of his age. The Turks have ſince kept 
poſſeſſion of Egypt. | 
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4K moſt northern countries of Africa, compre- 
0 ee under the denomination of Barbary, Com 

" Atuation and commerce with Europe, are better 
Jun than many others of the continent we have al- 


ready deſctibed. This vaſt track is bounded | 
| , 5 on the 
"wth by the Mediter ranean, on the ſouth by Zaara or 
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the Deſart, on the eaſt by Egypt, and on the weſt by 


the Atlantic Ocean; being in length about 2300 miles, 


but in breadth very unequal. | 
The States of Barbary contain the kingdoms of Mo- 


rocco and Fez, Algiers, Tunis, Tripoli, and Barca, 
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in which order we ſhall deſcribe them. 
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SECTION I. 
Tur EMPIRE or MOROCCO and FEZ. 


Boundaries, Extent, Climate, Soil, Rivers, Mountains, Se. 


HIS extenſive empire, which now includes the 
kingdoms of Morocco and Fez, 1s bounded by 
the Mediterranean on the north, by Mount Atlas on 
the ſouth, by Algiers on the eaſt, and by. the Atlantic 
Ocean on the weſt; being 500 miles in length, and 
480 in breadth, in the broadeſt part. It extends from 
28 to 36 degrees of north latitude, and from 4 to 9 
degrees of weſt longitude. The empire is divided into 
three provinces, Morocco, Fez, and Sus. 

The climate is extremely hot, particularly towards 
the louth ; but is, in general, tolcrably healthy, being 
cooled by the ſea breezes, and defended by high moun- 
tains from the ſultry ſouth winds, which give it a tem- 
perature not to be expected from its ſituation ſo near 
the tropic, Indeed, Mount Atlas, the head of which 
is covered with ſnow the greateſt part of the year, ſur- 
rounds it in the manner of a creſcent to the ſouthward, 
and in ſome meaſure prevents the paſſage of the damp 
vapours and peſſilential blaſts from that quarter. But 
if the rainy ſcaſon, which begins in October, continues 
too long, it occaſions peſtilential fevers ; and the north- 


weſt winds, which prevail in March, ſometimes greatly | 


affect the lungs and nerves, and injure the products of 
the earthi, In other reſpects the ſky is ſerene, and the 


air clear and wholeſome. The country is well watered ” 


by fine ſprings, that are found in moſt moors, and fine 
winding rivers, which, in general, have their ſources in 
Mount Atlas, and diſembogue themſclves into the Me- 
di:-rranean Sea, or the Atlantic Ocean. 

The ſoil of Morocco is ſo good that it generally pro- 
duces three crops annually ; and, it is ſaid, would, 
with proper management, furniſh every year 100 times 
more than the inhabitants are capable of conſuming : 
but cultivation 1s very little attended to, except a few 
miles round the different cities and towns. 

The chief rivers are the Mulvia, the Taga, the Se- 
bu, the Ommirabih, the Tenſiſt, and the Sus. 

The Great and Leſſer Atlas are not only the princi- 
py mountains in Barbary, but ſome of the moſt cele- 

rated in the univerſe, The Great Atlas divides Bar- 
bary from Biledulgerid; and the little Atlas extends 
along the Barbary coaſt to the Straits of Gibraltar. The 
coldneſs and inacceſſibility render the Great Atlas in 
many parts uninhabitable : but ſome places enjoy a 
milder climate, contain many villages, numerous herds 
of cattle and flocks, are well cultivated, and inhabited 
by Arabs, Berebers, and other African people, who, 
in the ſeverer parts of the winter, are obliged to retire 
into vaſt caverns, to preſerve themſelves and their flocks 
from being overwhelmed with the prodigious quantities 
of ſnow that fall, and from the inclemency of the wea- 
ther. Theſe people are, in general, fierce, cruel, and 
warlike, and are ſpread in numerous tribes over the 
various branches of this prodigious mountain. They 
can bring many men into the field, and have it in their 
power to be very troubleſome to the neighbouring go- 
vernments, it being as impoſſible to be entirely upon 
the defenſive againſt them, as totally to ſubdue them. 
This mountain gave riſe to many fabulous ſtories among 
the ancients, | 

This country has been always famous for its horſes, 
which, though inferior in {ize, make up that defect by 
their fine ſhape, fleetneſs, and particularly by their pe- 
cular docility, The inhabitants have been no leſs ce- 
lebrated for their dexterity in breaking, training, and 
riding them, ever fince the time of the Romans; and 
even to this day are allowed to excel all nations, and to 
be in ſome meaſure inimitable in both. 

A moſt beautiful deſcription of that noble animal the 
horſe, is thus tranſlated by Dryden, from Virgil's 
original: %%% 


* 


1 


two rivers, the Nephtis and Agmed, and is W 


The moſt received opinion is, tha! 
Abu Techifien, and finiſhed by his warlike ſon 


ſtantly employed in ſurrounding it wit 


A NEW, ROYAL any AUTHENTIC-SYSTEM or UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Upright he walks, on paſterns firm and 
His motions eaſy, prancing in his galt; 
Us 1 © lead the way, to tempt the flood 
o paſs the bri 6 
9000 y bridge unknown, nor fear the tremblin 
Dauntleſs at empty noiſes, lofty neck'd 
Sharp headed, barrel belly'd, broadly back d 
Brawny his cheſt, and deep his colour grey : 
For beauty dappled, or the brighteſt bay ; 
Faint white and dun will ſcarce the rearing a 
The fiery courſer, when he hears from far * 
The ſprightly trumpets, and the ſhouts of war 
Pricks up his ears, and, trembling with delight 
Shifts place, and paws, and hopes the promig' | h 
On his right ſhoulder his thick mane reclin'g mo 
Ruffles at ſpeed, and dances in the wind? 
His horny hoofs are jetty black, and round 
His chine is double: farting with a bound 
He turns the turf, and thakes the ſolid ground, 
Fire from his eyes, clouds from his noſtrils flow? 
He bears his rider headlong on the foc. 


ſtrait N 


When the great men travel their horſes are ſump. 
tuoully capariſoned, and the horſe and man arrayed in 
bold and many attire. The women precede them 

pl 


conveyed in a kind of covered ſedan, attended by a 


ſervant, who drives or conducts the mule upon whoſe 


back it is carried. 


The Barbary camel is larger and longer than the 
Alatic camel; and the dromedary is very uleful on ac- 
count of its. docility and ſwiftneſs. 

i. 


Various Inhabitants, Perſons and Dreſs of the Mocrs, 
principal Cities, Oc. 


IE inhabitants of this empire are various, as Be- 
rebers, Arabs, Moors, Jews, renegaloes of 
many nations, Chriſtan ſlaves of many nations, Turks, 
&c. The natives of Morocco, known by the name of 
Moors, are of a ſwarthy complexion ; but, from the 
prodigious number of Negroes imported thither from 
Guinea, there are almoſt as many blacks as whites, 
The Mooriſh women are, in general, very handſome, 
and not being expoſed to the ſun, like the men, are re- 
markably fair. They marry at eleven years of age, 
are. grandmothers long before they are thirty, and el- 
teemed old at that age. The Moors are allowed 3 
plurality of wives. 

Their dreſs conſiſts of a linen ſhirt, and drawers, over 
which they tie a ſilk cloth or veſtment, with a ſaſh; 
and upon that they wear a looſe coat, or rather gown. 
Their arms and legs are always bate, but they have 
ſlippers on their feet; and perſons of rank ſometimes 
wear buſkins. They ſhave their heads, on which tncy 
wear a turban made of ſilk or fine linen. 

The habit of the women neatly reſembles that of the 
men, only inſtead ofa turban, they wear a round cap 
made of fine linen. Their drawers are much Jong! 
and larger ; and when they appear in the ſtreets, their 
faces are covered with a linen cloth, in the manner ola 
maſk. * 2 3 nn * 

The chief cit 


ſs Morocco, the capital of the em- 
pire, is pleaſantly ſituated on an extenlive plait 


1 berween 
arercd by 
It is, without doubt, one of the 
es in Africa. 
founded by 
Joſeph, 
ctories in Spam, 
whom he con- 
h ſtrong walls, | 
It then con- 
ificent 


a third, the Tenſiſt. bt 
moſt opulent, populous, and important cit 
that it was 


who, after obtaining many glorious vi 
brought from thence 30,000 captives, 


which were 12 miles in circumference. 
tained 109,000 houſes, and {till hath 25 Magn. 
gates, and a great number of molque*, . the ie 
But at prefent its priſtine ſptender s much dec ne 


is, 16 miles north of Mount Atlas, n otic | 
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3 in z0 deg. 40 min. north latitude, 
wry. 7 3 3 The walls are ſo ſtrong, 
8 ; 


both with reſpect to the ſtones themſelves, and the ce- 


ment with which they are faſtened, that they are impe- 


:ck-axe, and other inſtruments, They 

2 bub 1 towers, bulwarks, baſtions, 
= Abd ſurrounded with a deep ditch, | 

c. he imperial palace is within a ſpacious fortreſs, 
* Al-Capava, which is ſituated on the outſide of 
bs = It is defended by high walls, ſtrong towers, 

e el pen halls of audience, ſeraglio, 
&c, are noble ſtructures, highly 8 
ſumptuouſly furniſhed. The gardens _ 1 ive 5 
but the ſplendor ſtill remaining is inconſiderable wit 
reſpect to former grandeur. 0 he houſes, in general, 
are but in an indifferent condition, and many of them 

ecay. 

1 rs © are numerous. The Jews, the 
number of whom is about 4000, live in a particular 
quarter of the city. Though highly taxed they acquire 
wealth, but 1 pretend to poverty, and, for ob- 

us reaſons, make a very mean appearance. i 
"There is a handſome bridoe over the Tenſiſt, which 
runs through the city, and ſupplies the inhabitants with 
rater. 
fer was originally the capital of the kingdom of the 
ſame name, and is ſtill a rich and populous city. It 
comprizes two parts, the Old and the New Fez, and, 
at preſent, they form one city. | 

Old Fez is nine miles in circumference, ſtands be- 
tween two hills, is ſurrounded by ſtrong walls, and 
flanked with magnificent towers. It is without ſuburbs, 
contains rhany excellent gardens, has narrow ſtreets, 
ſeven gates, and two caſtles ; the one old, and gone to 
decay ; the other new, and in good condition, The 
latter is garriſoned with blacks; but neither have any 
eannon to defend them. The houſes are of fone or 
brick, three ſtories high, flat roofed, encompaſſed with 
galleries, adorned on the outhde with moſaic work, and 
embelliſned within with carving, painting, and hand- 
ſoine furniture: but it is to be obſerved, that, in gene- 


ral, the ſeraglios are upon the turrets of the houſes, : 


from whence the women have a fine proſpect; but they 
are never permitted to ſtir abroad. 

The river Fez, in paſſing through the city, divides 
itſelf into ſix canals, over the various parts of which 
are 250 ſtone bridges, and 370 mills are turned by the 
ſeveral ſtreams. In the city 336 ovens are daily em- 


ployed. The moſques are computed at 500, fifty | 


of which are of the firſt rank; and one, in particular, 
is a moſt amazing ſtructure: it is 4 mile and a half in 
circuit, including the cloiſter and college belonging to 
it, The roof is 150 cubits high, and '50 in breadth, 
The ſtately gates are 30 in number; and the pillars 
which ſupport the minaret, or tower, are 3o cubits in 
length, and 20 in breadth. The roof is ſuſtained: by 
1500 pillars of white marble, and 17 arches; and two 
curious Jamps, continually kept burning, adorn every 
arch. In the cloiſter belonging to this moſque are 42 
galleries, and 400 ciſterns for the people to perform 
their ablutions. The college is the moſt eminent, and 
contains the beſt library in the empire. Here are ſeve- 
ral other hoſpitals and colleges, which are large, mag- 
nificent, and well endowed ; 600 water conduits, and 
200 ſpacious inns, The principal magiſtrate of the city 
is ſtiled provoſt of the merchants - beſides whom there 
15 4 governor, a cadi, and their ſubordinate officers. 
Fez" is uſually deemed the grand magazine, and 
principal mart of Barbary. Merchants and tradeſmen 
e numerous, and the warehouſes are filled with great 
Op of commodities, The articles of exportation 
kh ides, leather, ſkins, furs, wool, dried fruits, 
Ao honey, wax, ilk, cotton, flax, oftrich feathers, 
oY: Gull &c. &c. Thoſe of importation are ſpices; 
Nie: neal, vermilion, iron, braſs, ſteel, arms, ammu- 
40n, drugs, watches, quickſilver, optum, allum, 
alves, linens, woollens, mullins, callicoes, fuſtians, &e, 
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Mequinez is ſituated in a capacious pleaſant plain, 
on the river Sebu. It is ſurrounded with ſtrong walls, 
environed by gardens, and embelliſhed by many 
moſques,. colleges; baths, &c. The palace is large, 
and, though decayed, till ſuperb. The parks and 
gardens that ſurround it, with the number of - halls, 
rooms of ſtate, offices, pavilions, &c. are ſurpriſing 
to the beholder. Ir ſtands upon the moit elevated 
ground in the city, conſiſts of ſeveral ſquares, contains 
two moſques, an extenſive ſeraglio, large magazines 
and ſtore-houſes, an armoury, barracks for the guards, 
and apartments for various mechanics, who are con- 
tinually retained by the emperor to do buſineſs imme- 
diately belonging to the palace. The Jews in this city 
have their peculiar quarter to themſelves, in which, as 
in moſt other towns of the empire, they are ſhut up ar 
night, They are plundered, abuſed, and beat, even 
by the meaneſt of the Moors, and dare not reſent the 
11] treatment they receive. The great men horſewhip 
or cudgel them whenever they come in their way; and 
they are not permitted to come out of their quarter with 
ſhoes and ſtockings on, being obliged to walk bare- 
footed in the ſtreets frequented by the Moors. 

Adjoining to Mequinez, being only ſeparated by a 
road, is Negro Town, ſo called trom the black troops 
in the emperor's ſervice being quartered in it. 

Sallee flands on the river Gueron, which divides it 
into two parts. The northern part, encompaſſed with 
a ſtrong wall, and defended by battlements, towers, &c. 
is Salla or Salle, properly lo called: but the ſouthern 
part, named Rabat, compriſes many farm-houſes, or- 
chards, gardens, and corn-ficlds ; the latter being ſuffi- 
ciently extenſive to yield wheat enough for the ſuſten- 
ance of 15,000 perſons: yet the whole is ſurrounded 
by walls, which were erected by the captives Almanzor 
brought from Spain. On the ſouth-eaſt part there is a 
tower, which ſerves for a land-mark in the day time, 
and a light-houſe at night. Beneath the tower are two 
docks, the one for wintering, and the other for build- 
ing of ſhips. The harbour is large, but ſo ſhallow, that 
the piratical veſſels are obliged to put into the Iſland of 
Tedal, near its mouth. The town. is defended by two 
caſtles, which communicate with each other, but the 
fortifications are irregular and ill deſigned. All articles 
of commerce here pay a tenth to:the emperor ; but the 
chief ſupport of the place is the piratical trade. 

Magazan, Zo miles ſouth of Sallee, is a ſtrong, well. 
built town, poſſeſſed by the Portugueſe, who have a 
numerous garriſon here. The piratical ſhips often in- 
tercept the proviſion veſſels, which puts the garriſon to 
great ſtraits, and obliges them to make excurſions and 
rob the Moors, in order to obtain a ſubſiſtance. 

Alcaſſar and Arzila were formerly places of impor- 
tance, but'are now gone to decay. 

Tangier is ſituated on a good bay. Its ancient name 


was Tigris, being the capital of Mauritania Pingitana. 


It was once a noble city, containing many ſumptuous 


edifices. The Portugueſe took it in 1471, and conſi- 


derably increaſed its ſtrength, though they deſtroyed 


much of its beauty. They afterwards ceded it to the 


Engliſh; -as part of the dowry of Catherine, princeſs 
of Portugal, upon-her 1 1arriage with Charles II. king 
of Great Britain, when a mole was made at an immenſe 
expence, which ran 300 fathoms into the ſea ; but the 
parliament deeming it too chargeable an incumberance 
upon the nation, it was abandoned in 1684, and the 
fortifications blown up. It ſtill continues but a mean 
little fiſhing town, though the Moors have attempted 
to re-people it. The few inhabitants are great thieves, 
whenever they can find an opportunity, and are ex- 
ceeding cruel to thoſe they can get into their power. 
Melille is ſituated at the bottom of a bay, called Eu- 
trefolcos, 120 miles ſouth-weſt of Oran. It received 
its, name from the great quanity of honey which the 


neighbouring territory yields. It was anciently the ca- 


pital of the province, and is ſtill a conſiderable place, 
containing 2009 houſes. It is defended by a ciradel, 
and now in the hands of the Spaniards, 
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Ceuta is advantageouſly ſituated at the entrance of 
the Mediterranean, on a kind of peninſula, which is 
the neareſt point of land to the Spaniſh coaſt. It has a 
ſtrong garriſon, a magnificent cathedral, and a noble 
palace. It belongs to the Spaniards, is a place of great 
trade, and has a good harbour. Near this city is a 
mountain with ſeven heads, which the ancients diſtin- 

uiſhed by the appellation of Septem Fratres, or the 
Seven Brothers. 

Teutan is built on the declivity of a rocky hill, at the 
mouth of the Straits, and ſurrounded by a wall of mud 
and water. The caſtle is ſtrong, ſquare, and flanked 
with towers. The garriſon conſiſts of 1500 men, that 
is 1100 infantry, and 400 cavalry. The Chriſtian 
ſlaves are here very numerous, very ill uſed, and night- 
ly locked up in a ſmall diſma] dungeon, called Morti- 
more. The houſes in general are white-waſhed both 
within and without, The palace of the baſhaw, in the 
city, and his villa, at about two miles diſtanee, are 
magnificent ſtructures; and the moſques are elegant. 
The ſantons, or monks, have about twelve cloiſters, 
which are places of refuge for all criminals, except thoſe 
guilty of treaſon. The Jews are about 5000 in num- 
ber, and have ſeven ſynagogues. All the inhabitants 
viſit each other over the tops of the houſes, which are 
flat roofed, as is the cuſtom in Algiers and other parts 
of Barbary. The proſpect, either towards the ſea or 
land fide, is very noble, the circumjacent country be- 
ing exceeding fertile, and finely interſperſed with or- 
chards, gardens, lawns, villas, groves, &c. 

Meſſa is ſituated at the foot of Mount Atlas, on the 
river Suz, at the place where it diſcharges itſelf into the 
ſea. It is divided into three diſtin parts, each being 
ſurrounded by a wall, and about a mile diſtant from 
each other. 

The adjacent country is fertilized by the overflowing 
of the river, and whales have been frequently caſt 
upon the ſhore, 

Teſſut, like Meſſa, is divided into three parts, A 
branch of the river Suz waters it, and paſſes through a 
large moſque in the center of it, by which means the 
people have an opportunity of performing their ablu- 
tions in a running ſtream. The town contains about 
4000 families, The principal commoditics are ſugar 
and Morocco leather, and the neighbouring territory is 
extremely fertile, 

Tamdant is a ſmall, but handſome, populous, and 
flouriſhing place. 

Tedſi, famous for its ſugar manufactory, contains 
about $000 houſes, 

Tagoſt, the largeſt city in the province of Suz, is 
ſituated in a fertile plain, and contains about 8000 fa- 
milies, 400 of which are Jews. Here are two markets 
weekly, to which the Arabs and Moors reſort with their 
commodities, and the Negroes to buy apparel. 

Taphilet, or Tafilet, was once a kingdom of itſelf, 
but never very conſiderable : the limits and extent are 


\ uncertain, and, in general, the whole country is a long, 


dry, barren track of land, The people here are- miſe- 
rably poor, the common fort living principally upon 
dates and camels fleſh, the chief produce of the country 
being an excellent kind of indigo. Moſt of the dates 
which are ſent to Europe come from hence, as the em- 
peror will not permit them to be exported from any 
other part of his dominions. 
retained in this diſtrict, to keep the people, who are 
chiefly Berebers, in ſubjection. | 

The city of Taphilet, which ſtands on a river of the 
ſame name, is the reſidence of the governor, and has 
a ſtrong caſtle to defend it. The inhabitants, about 
2000 in number, are induſtrious in the manufactures 
of leather, filk, and linen, and, in general, poſſeſs a 
competency in camels, horſes, cattle, date trees, &c. 
It is a great rendezvous of both African and European 


| merchants, and the people are very ſociable, though 


* ſuperſtitious. | 
Subordinate to the governor of Tafilet is the pro- 
vince of Gelula, a 


> barren country, the limits of 
5 | 


* 


About 4000 horſe are 
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which are not perfectly known, The 
ever, yield plenty of iron and copper, 
tants are famous for working in thoſe metals, b 
exchange of which they procure horſes, linens y ” 
lens, ſpices, &c. They have annually ſcveral "X24 
but one in particular, which is kept on a large ws 
laſts two months, and is reſorted to by Ae 
all parts of Barbary: and this fair is, perhaps ee 
regulated than any other in the univerſe; as the peo 
though naturally brutiſh, are under ſuch reſtriftidne 
that a quarrel was never known to happen during fair- 
time. 


mountains, how. 
and the inhabi. 


Government, Navy, Army, Commerce, Coins, Leatning 
Cuſtoms, Religion, Language, Ge. ; 


Ne in Morocco can hardly be (aid 
to exiſt, the emperors being judges, and often 
executioners with their own hands, in caſes by them 
deemed criminal. Nor is their barbarity more ſurpri- 
ſing than the ſubmiſſion with which their ſubjects 
bear it. 

The following circumſtances will diſplay the rapaci. 
ty and ferocity of the natives in general, as well as the 
inexorable cruelty of an emperor in particular. 

In the year 1746 an Engliſh veſſel, called the In- 
ſpector privateer, having ſprung a leak, was under the 
neceſſity of running aſhore in the Bay of I angier, the 
crew not doubting a favourable reception from the 
Moors, as Muley Abdullah, then emperor of Morocco, 
was under a treaty of peace with the crown of Great 
Britain. In this, however, they were fatally diſap- 
pointed, as many of them were inhumanly butchered, 
ſeveral periſhed in the water, and many of thoſe who 
eſcaped were ſtripped and plundered, Out of 183, on- 
ly 87 ſurvived, - Theſe, with great difficulty, obtained 
permiſſion to go to the Britiſh conſul, in order to pro- 
cure relief in their unhappy ſituation. The conſul ap- 
plied to the alcaid for permiſſion for his countrymen to 
go over to Gibraltar, but received for anſwer, that it 
could not be granted without orders from the emperor, 

The captain of the veſſel, and four of the officers, 
alarmed at this diſappointment, effected their elcape by 
means of getting on board a man of war that had lately 
brought the conſul from Gibraltar, This was no ſooner 
known, than the Moors, finding part of their booty ir- 
recoverably loſt, ſwarmed down in legions on the Eng- 
liſh, and drove them immediately to priſon, When 
their condition was laid before the alcaid, he only an- 
ſwered with a malicious ſmile, © If the unbelicving 
dogs are hungry, let them eat the ſtones.” 

At length a native of rank, not wholly diveſted of 
humanity, obtained permiſſion of the alcaid for them 
to beg about the town in the day-time, under the con- 
duct of a guard; but at night they were obliged to return 
to their diſmal dungeon. The ſubſiſtence ariſing from 
theſe means was very ſcanty ; till at length che) » 
driven to the brink of deſpair by being inſorincd that 
they would ſoon be conducted to the emperor, HO 
preſence they dreaded to ſuch a degree, that they eier 
mined to attempt their eſcape ; but in this they my 
unhappily diſcovered, and prevented from Carryi"y 
their deſign into execution. 

This attempt to eſcape being deemed an act of fe- 
bellion, large iron chains were faſtened round thelt 
necks, and twenty of them were linked together in one 
chain. After having been confined a conſiderable ove 
in a moſt loathſome and gloomy dungeon, and e 
periſhed with hunger, they were conducted by che alcal 
his officers, and attendants, to the emperor 5 _ 
As they waited the emperor's orders within half a wy 
of his tent, they could obſerve, by the countenance 
the alcaid and others, that there was ſomething YETY 
dreadful to be expected. 

A meſſenger then came from the e 
ing their immediate appearance befo 


mperor command- 
re his tent, _ 
which 
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f rs were drawn up in one line, and the 
which the — the guards b ſurround- 
Eng them. When his majeſty; by a meſſenger, com- 
pa. AE the alcaid and his attendants to advance nearer 
Im they ran to him with the utmoſt haſte, and, pro- 
ſlrating themſelves, informed him that they had brought 
him a preſent, belides the Engliſh captives. Having 
accepted the preſent, Muley Abdullah aſked the alcaid 
where the captain of the Chriſtian captives was? To 
this it was anſwered that he had made his eſcape. He 
ſked for the officers, and being anſwered as be- 
fore, vehemently exclaimed againſt the alcaid and his 
attendants, and upbraided them 1n the moſt opprobrious 
terms. Four officers of his guard were ordered to con- 
duct the new captives to a caſtle at a little diſtance 
from the camp till farther orders. Soon after the al- 
caid, and all his guard, were driven to the ſame place, 
and put in irons. The Engliſh captives were then con- 
ſigned to the ſevereſt toil during the whole day, nor 

mitted a moment's incermiſſion, or a drop of water, 
though the ſun ſhone ſo hot that their heads and backs 
were an entire bliſter. Ps | 

The emperor one morning having 7urveyed the Eng- 
liſh ſlaves for about three hours, took a view of the al- 
caid and his miſerable companions, and then turning 
about ſixty paces from the caltle, gave orders for their 
being brou ht before him, which being done, the al- 
caid, and four of the principal people, were ſet apart 
from the rel. 

After this, with the utmoſt compoſure, he called for 
his ſcymetar, which being delivered ro him, he drew it 
out of the ſcabbard with a peculiar air, and ordered one 
of the delinquents to be taken out of his chain, and 
brought before him. This unhappy victim now fell 
proſtrate on the ground, and with tears implored his 
pardon ; but the emperor, deaf to all his intreaties, 
ſtretched out his arm, and crying, © In the name of 
God,” ſtruck off his head at one blom This being 
done, he delivered his ſcymetar to the ſword- bearer, to 
whom, and others, he gave orders for their following 
the example ne had ſet them, and then retired to a ſmall 
diſtance to fee his commands punctually obeyed. At 
this time there were no leſs than 335 miferable wretches 
of his own ſubjects that loſt their lives in this arbitrary 
manner. In order to ſtrike the greater terror into the 
minds of his ſurviving ſubjects, the emperor ordered 
the heads that had been cut off to be collected in ham- 
pers, nailed on the walls of the city of Mequinez, and 
expoſed to the public view, while their bodies were 
dragged about a mile from the place of execution, and 
there left to moulder into duſt, or be devoured by birds 
or beaſts of prey. 

Our unfortunate countrymen, after a ſeries of the moſt 
acute ſufferings, through a long and miſerable captivity, 


then a 


at the interpoſition of the conſul, and by means of the 


payment of an extravagant ſum, demanded by the em- 
peror, were put on board an Engliſh man of war, and 
conveyed to Gibraltar, from whence, in a ſhort time, 
they found means to return to their native country. 

The emperor has not only unbounded power over the 
property of the people during their lives, but is the 
univerſal heir to all his ſubjects upon their demiſe; ſo 
that the greateſt part of the wealth of the empire centers 
in the royal coffers. His titles are very pompous, be- 
ing called, The moſt glorious, mighty, and noble 


.czperor of Afric, King of Fez and Morocco, Taphilet, 


Sue, Dahra, and all the Algarbe, and its Territories 


in Afric, Grand Sharif (that is deſcendant) of the Pro- 
pet Mahomet, &c. &c. &c. 


lis revenue is conſiderably increaſed by the piratical 
ade; for he is at no are in fitting out the corſair 
5 yet has a tenth paft of the effects and captives 
; ich they take; and after his tythe is deducted, is at 
we 17 ve purchaſe the remainder of the pritoners, if he 
8 oper, at only 50 crowns per nead. This pro- 
2 mnenie profit to him, either by their ranſom or 
bour, for he makes them all work, and ſupplies them 


| vit nothing but & ſcanty allowance of coarſe bread and. 


> 
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oil. If they fall ſick he gives them no aſſiſtance, bur 
leaves them to the fathers of a Spaniſh convent, who 
ſupply them with neceſſaries and medicines: but even 
the benevolence of theſe is taxed, as they pay him a 
conſiderable annual ſtipend, for a toleration to act with 
humanity to their fellow creatures. Another branch of 
his revenue is à tenth part of the cattle, corn, fruit, 
honey, wax, hides; rice, &c, extorted from the Arabs 
and Berebers, by his governors and baſhaws, who levy 
this tax with the utmolt ſeverity, The Jews pay a capi- 
tation tax: and all the commodities in which the Chriſ- 
tians deal are heavily afſeſſ-d, ' 

The navy of Morocco ſeldom conſiſts of above 12 
veſſels, the largeſt of which carry no more than 20 
guns, and about 200 men, who are badly provided for, 
Peg armed, and very indifferently manned. It is 

appy for the Chriſtians that the whole coaſt of Mo- 
rocco does not afford a ſingle good hai bour. Sallee, 
which is the beſt of any, is but very indifferent, and at 
low water 1s almoſt dry. 

Moors, renegadoes, and dr dom who are badly paid 
and worſe diſciplined, compoſe the army. The ne- 
groes, however, are deemed the beſt ſoldiers, "_ 
brought from Guinea very young, and always educate 
for a military life: 

The commerce of Morocco is carried on chiefly by 
Jews and Chriſtians in Engliſh and French bottoms, as 
tew of the Moors either underſtand it, or have any tra- 
ding veſſels of their own. Roguery is ſo univerſal in 
Morocco, that an expert cheat is looked upon as a very 
ingenious, uſeful, and reſpectable perſon ; and frauds 
in trade are ſo common, that cheating is ſtudied ſyſte- 
matically as a moſt neceſſary art. The land commerce 
is cartied on by caravans, which go yearly to Mc<cca, 
Medina, and Guinea. 

The coins of this country are the ſluce, which is a 
copper coin leſs than a farthing, 20 of which makes a 
blanqueen. This laſt is a ſilver coin of about two-pence 
value; and the ducat is a gold coin worth about gs. 

The learning of the peop!e of this country 1s confined 
to reading, writing, and arithmetic, as few of them at- 
tempt any thing higher, except the prieſts and doctors 
of law, | 

The comman people admire without underſtanding 
the ſcience of aſtrology ; ſo that ſuperſtition, and a be- 
lief in omens, predictions, &c. are general throughout 
the nation. Moſt of the towns have public ſchools and 
academies, in which children are taught to rea ., write, 
caſt accounts, and repeat a ſhort catechiſm, which con- 
tains the principles of their religion, The Mahometan 
is the eſtabliſhed religion here, but they have introduced 
a variety of innovations, and added ſeveral ridiculous 
ceremonies. Every Friday, which is their ſabbath, 
both ſexes viſit the ſepulchres of their anceſtors and 
relations, in blue habits, blue being their mournin 
colour. They greatly venerate the dead, embelliſh 
their tombs as much as their circumſtances will permit, 
and ſuffer no Chriſtian to approach within a certain 
diſtance of them. They are very particular in the ob- 
ſervation of the following ſuperſtitious and whimſical 
notions. 

To place victuals and drink upon the tombs of their 
anceſtors and relations, at certain times, that the dead 
may not ſtarve in their graves, 

To bury gold, ſilver, jewels, &c, with the corpſe, 
that he may not be in bad circumſtances in the other 
world, 

To dig the grave very wide, that the defunct may 
not be incommoded for want of room: and never to 
bury two perſons in the ſame grave, 

The boring here venerate both the pilgrims 
and their horſes who have been at Mecca ; but they 
profeſs the utmoſt abhorrence to Chriſtians of all deno- 
minations. They ſeldom mention them wit ut a 
curſe, and the mildeſt epithet they beſtow on them is 
that of dogs. They enforce the attendance on public 
worſhip with great rigour. Women are, however, ex- 


cluded from places of public worſhip ; and the prevail. 
ms 
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ing opinion of the Moors is, that all 3 5 any 
nation or religion, and of either ſex, = mw of en 
vation prior to the age of fifteen ; but after t " 2 
they imagine that none but Muſſulmen can be _ 
Idiots and madmen are deemed ſaints, and their ſepul- 
chres, as well as thoſe of the Mecca pilgrims, are 
ſan&tuaries for all crimes but treaſon. Games of chance 
are ſtrittly forbidden; and thoſe who are detected in 
laying for money are liable to be ſeverely eee 
They are ſtrict obſervers of the ceremonials of their re- 
ligion, particularly of the great faſt of Ramadan. : 
Their language is modern Arabic, which prevails 


throughout the whole empire. 


To their honour it is ſaid, that they never uſe the 


name of God irreverently, or upon trivial occaſions, 
and abhor the very idea of ſwearing, unleſs when they 
mention a Ch: iſtian, when the execrations they ule are 
chiefly in deriſion of, and to expreſs their contempt for, 
the Chriſtians, on account of their propenlity to this 
very vice, a 

They ſeldom wrangle or quarrel with each other, 
very rarely come to blows, and murders (thole com- 
mitted by the emperols excepred) are never heard of. 
They are ſcrupulouſly obedient to their parents, pay 
the moſt profound reſpect to their ſuperiors, and are 
loyal to their ſovereigns even to a moli abſurd degree 
of veneration. They are, in general, exceeding tem- 
perate in eating and drinking ; though ſome of the great 
men lead abandoned lives; but the people in general 
uſe a great deal of opium. It is ſingular, that in the 
moſt civilized nations in Europe, vaſt crowds of natives 
flock to ſee public executions, with a kind of unfecling 
curioſity ; but in Morocco it is quite the reverſe, for 
all ranks of people carefully keep out of the way, and a 
criminal is often executed without any perſons being 
preſent except the officers of juſtice, who attend 
officially, 


SEG INE WE, 
HISTORY or MOROCCO. 


were little known till the time of their conqueſt 
by the Romans. Begud, the firſt prince of whom we 
have any authentic account, was cotemporary with 
Julius Cæſar. On the demiſe of Regud, this country 
became a Roman province, and was afterwards con- 
ferred by Auguſtus Cæſar upon the younger Tuba, 
whoſe fon Ptolemy was put to death by the tyrant Cali- 
gula. The country was then over-run by the Goths, 
who poſſeſſed it till they were driven out by the Saracens 
A. D. 600. The Saracens were ejected by the Ara- 
bians, who divided Barbary into many petty kingdoms 


V ORO C CO and Fez, the ancient Mauritania, 
ih. 


till the year 1068, when they were all united into one 


ſovereignty under the family of the Almazarides ; for 
Joſeph, the ſecond monarch of that race, founded 
Morocco, and not only ſubdued Fez, but the Mooriſh 
dominions in Spain. The race of the Almazarides be- 
came extinct without a memorable tranſaction in either 
of the reigns. 

Alboacen, the ſixth monarch of the Merins, was 
defeated by the kings of Caſtile and Portugal ; and in 
1540 that race becoming extinct, the Shariffs, or Che- 
riffs, the ſuppoſed ſucceſſors of Mahomet, were ad- 
vanced to the imperial dignity. Nothing remarkable 


happened till the reign of Sidan, the eighth monarch, 


who — to the court of England for aid againſt a 
gang ot pirates who had poſſeſſed themſelves of the port 
of Sallee, The reigning monarch, Charles I. com- 
plied with his requeſt, and ſent ſome ſhips to his aſſiſ- 
tance by which means the pirates were taken or de- 
ſtroyec ; and the emperor, in return, ſent 300 Chriſ- 
tian flaves as a preſent to king Charles. This mo- 


narch died in 1630, and was ſucceeded by his eldeſt 


ſon, Muley Abdelmelech, who was remarkable for his 


cruelty and drunkenneſs, and was, after having reigned 


four years, murdered by a Chriſtian ſlave. 
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He was ſucceeded by his brother Mule Elwal 
prince of a ſweet diſpoſition, and generous f ir 4 
began his reign by releaſing all ſtate priſoner. 7 yu 
creaſing the pay of his troops, and died much rears. 
ted after having poſſeſſed the crown twelve ear = 

His brother, Muley Hamed Cheyk, — 
but being murdered by the Arabs, they raiſed 
their own chiefs, named Crumel Hack, to the win of 
who was, on his demiſe, ſucceeded by Sharifr 3 
king of Taphilet. The reign of this prince was l 
ſnort; for drinking immoderately, he one day is S 
a ſpirited horſe in a drunken frolic, and riding . 3 
into a grove of orange trees, he was thrown againſt the 
trunk of a tree, fractured his ſkull, and expired of the 
wound. 

He was ſucceeded by Muley Iſhmael, who was re. 
markable for an odd jumble of policy, abſurdity, and 
cruelty. In his adminiſtration of juſtice, in which — 
vince he always ſhewed himſelf very ready, and ealy of 
accels, he was very rigid, yet would fometimes run 
into ſoine wild extravagancies, of which the following 
Inſtance may ſerve as a Ipecimen : A poor farmer hay. 
ing complained that fome of the emperor's negro, 
whom, by the way, he was noted for keepin at ſhor, 
allowance, had ſtolen from him a yoke of oxen, Which 
were his ſole dependence, he ordered the whole of his 
negroes to pals before him, and ſhot every one that the 
farmer accuſed ; but aſking him afterwards what recom. 
pence he could make him for the loſs of fo many Roy 
negroes, and the man being at a loſs what to anſwer, he 
made him undergo the ſame fate as the robbers, 

He was for ever building and pulling down again 
alledging, that he did it to keep his ſubjects ſo buſy that 
they might have no time to mutiny or rebel: « Fer 
(ſays he) if I have a bag of rats, unleſs I keep the bas 
ſtirring, they will eat their way through it,” Fe had 
3coo wives, 5000 concubines, yoo ſons, and 300 
daughters; allof whom, at times, felt the effects of his 
cruelty and caprice. He would frequently ſhuor, ſtab, 
or behead both flaves and ſubjects for his amuſemen:; 
and was ſo avaricious, that .he ſpent his whole life in 
plundering his people, and amaſſing weath, Every 
thing was made ſubſervient to his miſerable temper, If 
any body complained to him of having been robbed 
or defrauded, the criminal was lir{t ordered to make 
reſtitution of the property in queſtion, not to the perſon 
agetieved, but to himſelf, as he aflerted that he was 
the only fufferer; his dignity being inſulted by the 
crime; and then a confiderable fine was I-vied upon the 
culprit, as a recompence to offended Juſtice; but ail 
went into his. own coffers, Money was the molt dau- 
gerous thing that a man could poſſeſs, as it was luis 
to be extorted from him, not only by unjuſt, but by 
cruel means. 

Muley Mahomet raiſed a rebellion again{t him, but 
being taken priſoner, his right hand and left ioot were 
cut off by the emperor's order, of which wounds hs 

ft in- 


died. At length Muley Iſhmael, one of the mo! 
fernal monſters of cruelty and avarice that ever exiſted, 
died a natural death in 1727, having reigned 55 years, 
which is truly aſtoniſhing in a country where 1nturrec- 
tions, dethronements, and aſſaſſinations were ſo com- 
mon. | 
Muley Hamet Deby, one of Muley Iſhmae!'s ſons, 
ſucceeded him, having been appointed by chat emperor, 
not for any particular merit, but becauſe he was the 
moſt diſſolute of all his children; for Muley [ſhmae] 
fancied that his ſon's drunkenneſs and intemperance 
would be foils to ſet off his own ſobriety and ab{temioul- 
neſs. | 
Muley Hamet was depoſed by his favourite 8 1, 
and his brother Abdelmelech proclaimed emperor ; 
the latter ſoon rendering himſelf odious by his 3 
ties, Muley Hamet was again reſtored to the ; 4 5 
Abdelmelech was kept in cloſe confinement fol o 
time, but at length ſtrangled, by order of his met 
and Muley Hamet died five days after through drun«c 


rer 


him f 


'neſs, and was ſucceeded by Muley Abdulla. From 


n kabl ed til 

riod nothing remarkable occurred til 

From wn 1 which commenced October 23, 

45 , ge 4 the ſiege of Melilæ, which began on the 
I 


= co. Put the emperor's army, through their to- 


| -C-irline and experience, the conduct of 
tal — . and 1 5 of the men in the 
the 152 not only failed of ſucceſs in the attempt, but 
= repulſed with great loſs. Warlike preparations 
pas continued till March 1775, when the Moors 


abandoned the enterprize. 


. 
1 
Situation, Extent, Climate, Animal Productions, c. 


HIS kingdom is bounded on the north by the 

Mediterranean, on the ſouth by Mount Atlas, 

on the eaſt by Tunis, and on the welt by Morocco. 

It extends in length 480 miles, in breadth about 100, 

and lies between 3o and 37 deg. north lat. and between 

i deg. welt and 9 deg. caſt long. It is divided into 
18 provinces. ; 

The climate of Algiers is ſerene and fine, and the 
neople are unacquainted with the extremes of heat and 
cold. This is to be underſtood only of the parts to- 
ward the ſea, the inland parts being principally wild 
and barren, and very little inhabited except by a great 
variety of wild creatures, particularly lions, tygers, 
leopards, buffalos, wild boars, ſtags, porcupines, mon- 
kies, oſtriches, &c. 

Of the beaſts the moſt extraordinary and worthy of 
notice is the lion. This animal has a head remarkably 
large, fourteen teeth in each jaw, a ſtrong neck, 
rough tongue beſet with prickles, and bright ſhining 
eyes; the ſtructure of the paws, teeth, eyes, and 
tongue is the ſame as thoſe of the cat. 

The difference betwixt the lion and lioneſs is this: 
the latter hath no long hair about the neck, but the 
muzzle is more taper, the head flatter, and the claws 
leſs than thoſe of the lion. 

The characteriſtics of a lion are the ſtrength of his 
limbs, the majeſty of his appearance, the dignity of 
his pace, the fire of his eyes, and the nobleneſs of his 
diſpoſition ; he flights a weak enemy, but attacks a 
ſtrong one with the moſt impetuous fury, He ex- 
preſſes his anger by erecting his mane, and beating his 
ſides with his tail; but his hunger and ferocious tem- 
per often give way to his generoſity : 


For when the gen'rous lion has in ſight 
His equal match, he rouſes for the fight : 

But when his foe lies proſtrate: on the plain, 
He ſheaths his paws, uncurls his angry mane, 
And, pleas'd with bloodleſs honours of the day, 
Walks over, and diſdains th' inglorious prey. 


The tyger has a ſhort neck, and ſkin full of blackiſh 
ſtreaks, or yellow ſpots encompaſſed with black hair ; 
ſhining eyes, ſharp teeth, crooked claws, feet like thoſe 
of a cat, and long tails without any tuft at the end, 
like a lion, The fleſh is white, tender, and well 
taſted. The tyger will not feed upon any animal but 
what he kills himſelf; and when he meets with ſeveral 


animals, he kills all if he can, and ſucks a little of 


the blood of each. 


A panther, or leopard, is like a tyger in all reſpects 
2 the ſize and ſkin, being a ſmaller animal, and 
potted inſtead of ſtreaked: the body is long, the eyes 
right, the mouth large, the teeth ſtrong and white, 
the cars round, and the ſpots of ſeveral colours. 
88 te porcupine is about the ſize of a badger, and 
2 unlike that animal in ſhape, being about two feet 
nd a half from the end of the noſe to the tail; the 
- = "ſhort, the neck is about five inches in length, 
ac tne head the ſame. On the back and ſides he is 


covered all over with quills; on the back part of the 
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© December of the ſame year by the troops of 


the Weſtern, and the Southern government. 
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head, and on the neal, there is a broad tuft, conſiſt- 


ing of many flexible quills: ſome of che quills are a 


foot, and many of the whiſkers fix inches long. 
Deſcription of the reſpective Diſtricts of Algiers. 


LGIERS is divided into three diſtinct diftrifts or 
governments, viz. the Eaſtern, or Levantine 3 
| The 
towns in the firſt are Bona, Conſtantina, Gigeri, Bu- 
gia, Steſſa, Tebef, Zamoura, Biſcara, Necanz, an 
Couco. Of theſe places it may be ſaid in general, 
that though they exhibit ſome traces of former ſplendor, 
they have now every appearance of poverty and deſola- 
tion. There are garriſons in ſome of them, but the 
people are ſavage and brutal. They moſtly lead a roy- 
ing life, and ſubſiſt chiefly by rapine. 1 
The towns of the Weſtern government are Oran, 
Tremecen, Moſtagar, Tenez and Sherſhel. 3 
Oran, the moſt important of them, was taken by 
the Spaniards in 1505, and recovered by the Algerines 


in 1708; but the former re-took it in 1732, and are 


ſtill in poſſeſſion of it. 

The reſt are in a ſtate of decay; ſome of them have 
garriſons, and the inhabitants in general come under 
the foregoing deſcription of thoſe of the laſt deſcribed 
diſtrict. 1 * 

The Southern diſtrict, or third government, is inha- 
bited by a wild fer of people, who roam from place to 
place, and live in tents while they reſide in any par- 
ticular ſpot. The territory itſelf is hilly, a part of 
Mount Atlas running through it: the only fiches of 
the people are their numerous flocks and herds. They 
pay a tribute to government, but the bey is ohliged to 
come at the head of an army to collect it 'annually, 
and many then evade the payment by retiring to Inac- 
ceſſible places till the troops are withdrawn. 

| ; 4. 


Deſcription of the City of Algiers and its Environs. 


LGIERS ſtands in 36 deg. 30 min, north latitude, 
A and 34 deg. 15 min. eaſt longirude, and js ſitu- 
ated upon the Mediterranean Sea, which waſhes it upon 
the north, and north-eaſt ſides. It is built upon a de- 
clivity, on which account, and the whiteneſs of the 
terraces, the proſpect of it from the ſea is admirable, 
It 1s about three miles in circumference, and the walls 
are in general 30, and towards the fea 40 feet in height, 
12 feet in thickneſs, and flanked with ſquare towers. 
The ditch is 20 feet wide, and ſeven deep. Many of 
the gates of Algiers have been walled up; but ſix re- 


main open, viz. a 
1. The Alcaſſava, which forms the weſtern angle of 

the higheſt part of the city, is of an octagonal figure, 

and has embraſures on every ſide, 

2. The Babjiddeed, or New Gate, towards the ſouth, 
3. Bab-Azoone towards ditto. | 
4. The Fiſher's Gate, which forms the eaſtern angle 

of the city. 

5. The Mole, or Dowan Gate, towards the north. 
6. The Babel-wed, or River Gate, facing the river 

El-ved towards the north. 

On the weſtern ſide of the river El-ved is a ridge of 
hills, on which are erected two fortreſſes. Theſe arg 
the ſtrength on the land ſide, but the fortifications to. 


wards the ſea are much ſtronger, and more conſide- 
rable. 


The mole was the work of Cheredin the ſon of Bar- 


baroſſa, as well as many of the other fortifications ; for 
that monarch employed all the Chriſtian ſlaves in the 
improvement of the old, and conſtruction of new for- 
tifications in and about Algiers ; and by perſonally in- 
ſpecting their proceedings, had the Carisfa&ion to ſee all 
he wiſhed for compleated in the ſpace of three years. 
The city of Algiers is ſuppoſed to contain 100,000 
Mahometans, 15,000 Jews, 2000 Chriſtian flaves, and 
ſome renegadoes. There is one ſtreet which is broad 
and handſome, wy; paſſes quite through the town from 
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eaſt to weſt, in which the houſes and ſhops are elegant 
and capacious, and the markets are here kept; but all 
the other ſtreets are narrow, incommodious and dirty; 
ſo that paſſengets are forced to ſqueeze themſelves 880 
tinually againſt the houſes, to give way to cane, 
horſes, aſſes, mules, &c. and perſons of all denomi- 
nations are obliged to make room, if they meet with 
a Turkiſh ſoldier, till he 1s paſt, otherwiſe they are 
ſure of being inſulted and ill treated. 

The houſes, which are about 15000 in number, are 
built either of ſtone or brick, upon a ſquare plan, 
with a payed court in the center. Round the court 1s 
a double range of galleries one above the other, and 
both fupported by columns. All the houles are flat- 
roofed ; the terraces in general ſerve either to walk 
upon, or dry linen, but many embelliſh them with neat 
gardens, and a ſummer-houſe in one corner. The 
people are obliged, by the Jaws of the place, to white- 
waſh their houſes inſide and out, at leaſt once a year; 
but all who can afford it do it much oftener. The 
inhabitants may paſs from one end of the town to the 
other over the roofs of the houſes, and moſt of them 
viſit each other this way. Though the houſes in ge- 
neral are mean, many of the principal people have very 


n very beautiful marble, and the ceilings and folding- 
doors finely carved, painted and gilt. Of. thele the 
palace of the dey ſtands in the center of, and is the 
moſt magnificent building in the city. It is very ex- 
tenſive, and ſurrounded by two ſuperb galleries, one 
above the other, ſupported by marble pillars. It has 
two grand halls, in one of which the dowan meets 
every Sunday, Monday and Tueſday. 

© The barracks for the troops are noble ſtruftures, 
adorned with fountains, and contain many ſpacious and 
convenient, apartments. Married men are precluded 
from lodging here, but take up their habitations either 
in private houſes, or in one of the four fendacas of the 
1 town; the latter being large commodious buildings, 
7 conſiſting of ſeveral ranges of apartments, warehoules, 
&c. which are let indiſcriminately to all who chule to 
take them, and ſerve inſtead of caravanſeras, or inns, 
Chriſtian ſtrangers, if of any conſideration, are uſually 
accommodated at the conſul's houſe of the nation to 
which they belong; but the poor Levantine, or other 
traders, lodge as above, and may eat and drink ac- 
cording to their circumſtances or inclinations, as there 
are many cooks ſhops, taverns and other public houſes 
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J kept either by the Chriſtian faves, or the Jews, who 
. will accommodate any perſon, or deal in any commo- 
dity. 

L The moſques are numerous, ſuperbly built; and 


chiefly ſituated near the ſea-ſide, 


ral are large, fumptuovs, paved with marble, and well 


þ furniſhed with the conveniences requiſite in ſuch places. 
1 The Mahometans are obliged, by their religion, to 
1 uſe them five times daily, but their pleaſure often 


prompts them to go ſtill more frequently. 
| A number of baths are appropriated to the uſe of 
1 women only, who do not reſort to them for the benefit 
5 of bathing alone, but for the ſake of intriguing ; for 
is . though the moſt dreadful puniſhments attend detection, 
1 vet the Algerine women venture every thing to purſue 
their inclinations. | | 
The female ſex (ſays a celebrated traveller) are 
ftill more devoted to gallantry in this country than in 
Conſtantinople ; the climate inſpires fondneſs, and the 
icorching-air raiſes in the heart ſuch a flame as nothing 
i can extinguiſh; an African woman will brave every 
| ſort of danger to ſatiate her paſſion.” 
1 As a proof of the violent lengths to which love will 
. carry the African women, we ſhall preſent our readers 
| wich the following circumſtances, which are related by 
| « IPO who reſided here at the time they took 
| place. 5 | 
[ « The only daughter of one of the richeſt Moors 
in this-country entertained a paſſion for a Portugueſe 
| flave, The girl, purſuant to the cuſtom eſtabliſhed in 
3 : 
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fine edifices, the pillars and pavements of which are of 


The baths in gene- 
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Africa, made the firſt advances ; nei | 
tune ſhe juſtly expected, nor the nc large fo. 
of her lover, could divert the refolution he "we dition 
to marry him: and notwithſtanding the obſtac taken 
ſaw with regard to the execution of her projeck, &s the 
could make her loſe the hopes of giving 1 dN. 
The Portugueſe, ſtruck with the thoughts of * *0 It, 
fortune, offered the fond maid the moment Fn 2 
vered her paſſton, to run away with her to 1. og 
which might have been done, znd the Chriſtian 5 
have eſcaped by the aſſiſtance furniſhed him 3 
lima, for ſuch was the name of our beautiful j = 
African. She was ſenfible that the expedient Aen. 
by her lover was the moſt rational one, and # 84 ag 
only one that could bring her to het wifhed-for lia 21 
neſs; but being a jealous Mahometan, and * 
to her religion, ſhe could not conſent to retire we 
country where ſhe would have been forced to Uit th 
faith. I love you, Sebaſtiano, ſaid ſhe to * 3 
much more than I do myſelf; grief will kill me if | 
am not made your wife, and yet I can never Prevail 
upon myſelf to purchaſe my happineſs at the price of 
my faith. Ir is not impoſſible but we may be happy in 
this country, without running the hazard of being dif. 
covered, in caſe we ſhould fly: change your religion ; 
remove, by turning Mahometan, the chief obſtaclc 
that keeps us aſunder, and leave the reſt to me. The 
Portugueſe was much leſs attached to his religion than 
the female Mahometan, not to mention that the ſear of 
totally loſing his miſtreſs, the deſire of recovering his 
liberty, and the hope of acquiring a great fortune, had 
the ſtrongeſt influence on his reſolutions. He promited 
to comply with any thing ſhe might require of him, 
and upon a ſolemn promiſe made by him to quit his 
religion whenever it ſhould be neceſſary, the charming 
Moor indulged him with whatever love was capable of 
beſtowing, : 

** Theſe favours ſerved only to ſtrengthen the paſſion 
which Sebaſtiano felt for her; the fear he was under of 
one day loſing his dear Zulima increaſed his fondneſs, 
and his miſtreſs was in the like frame of mind, Her 
whole attention was to give ſucceſs to the deſign ſhe had 
in view, but ſhe found new obſtacles every moment; 
when on a certain day, at a time ſhe leaſt expected it, 
her father declared that he intended to marry her to one 
of the principal men of the country. Theſe words were 
as a thunderbolt to the maiden; in the firſt tranſports 
of her grief ſhe reſolved to fall at her father's feet, and 
open her whole ſoul to him; nevertheleſs, ſhe did not 
yet dare to comply with her firſt impulſes, for fear of 
expoling her lover to the anger of an exaſperated ma- 
ſer, which might probably carry him to the greateſt 
lengths. 

In this dilemma Zulima reſolved to make uſe of 
an expedient, which was equally extraordinary and in- 
fallible : in order to ſucceed in her deſign, ſhe bade her 
lover meet her at a certain place, whither ſhe went on 
pretence of going to the bath, and was attended only 
by one woman: Sebaſtiano being come to the place 
appointed, had like to have died with forrow, upon 
hearing his miſtreſs was going to enter into the war- 
riage ſtate: however, Zulima bade him take heart, 
telling him, that ſhe hoped fortune would ſoon become 
more propitious to him; ſhe then ordered the woman 
who had accompanied her, and was her confidant, to 
go and inform the cadi, that her miſtreſs was in ſuch a 
place in the arms of a Chriſtian : the attendant obey- 
ing, the judge came with his ſubaltern officers, yt 
ſurpriſed the two lovers in the mid(t of their warmel 
tranſports, when they were inſtantly conveyed to Me 
priſon where criminals are tried: Zulima's father being 
told the accident which had happened to his danse 
was ſeized with deſpair; upon which he flew to = | 
priſon in order to ſee her, but he was rold that he 
could not be admitted to ſpeak with her till ſuch tune 
as her trial was over; that enquiry was then m ng 
whether the Chriſtian ſlave would turn Men 
and chat if he would comply, on that condition hy ? 
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be married together purſuant to the 
4 wo I ogy or of his refulal, he ſhould be im- 
— and his daughter drowned in the ſea. N 
* Muſtapha, for this was the name of Zulima's fa- 
her, knew but too well what puniſhment would be 
: flicted upon his daughter, in caſe the Portugueſe-re- 
fur to turn Muſſulman; and, indeed, the only mo- 


tive which prompted Muſtapha to deſire a fight of 


to offer his wealth, and engage the Chriſ- 
4 * e his religion. He had no occaſion to 
make uſe — rhetoric to exhort them to prefer life to a 
cruel death ; for the moment he made the overtures, 
Sebaſtiano anſwered, that he would gladly embrace the 
religion propoſed by Zulima, and marry her ; and the 
father thought himſelf happy in having the opportunity 
of preſerving the life of his only daughter upon theſe 
| ions.“ 
* are ſeveral tolerable edifices without the walls 
of the town, which add to the beauty of the environs, 
articularly the marine officers public hall, a marabout's 
{aperb dwelling, and a variety of Turkiſh ſcpulchres 
and monuments. Among the latter fix magnificent 
tombs, of a circular figure, are the molt conſpicuous. 
Theſe were erected to the memory of ſix deys, who 
were ſucceſſively elected, and then murdered in the 
dowan within a few days. It is to be obſcrved, that 
the tombs of deys and baſhaws are diſtinguiſhed by a 
ſtone, on which a turban is carved in relie vo; thoſe of 
the agas, and other military officers, by a pike fixed in 
the ground cloſe to the coffin; thoſe of the ſea captains 
by.a ſtaff with a gilded ball at the top ; and thoſe of the 
common people by ſtones laid on the grave in the form 
of a coffin. 


The city of Algiers formerly had none but rain water, 


and the inhabitants were often greatly diſtreſſed upon 
that account ; till a Moor, who had been driven from 
Spain, contrived, by means of two aqueducts, to intro- 
duce as much water into the city as was requiſite to 
ſupply 100 fountains with water. 
The country about Algiers is very fertile, and the 
ardens, groves, and villas numerous. In their gar- 
Jens they uſe little art, but truſt to nature in moſt pro- 
ductions of the earth, which occaſions a wild exuberance 
to reign throughout the whole, and many of the fruits 
and vegetables not to arrive at the perfection they might 
be brought to by means of — — pruning, tranſ- 
planting, &c. The gardens are not walled, but ſur- 
rounded by encloſures of Barbary fig- trees, which, from 
their compactneſs and prickles, are more ſecure than 
any other kind of fence. Among other. rich ſpots in 
Algiers, the great plain, of Mettijah is admired for its 
atoniſhing fertility : it is 50 miles in length, and 20 in 
breadth, includes many delightful : villas, fragrant 
groves, and pleaſant gardens ; and produces ſuch a 
profulion of the moſt delicious fruits of all kinds, rice, 
roots, and grain of every ſpecies, that the inhabitants 
enjoy always two, and frequently. three crops in the year. 
The only natural curioſities in the vicinity of this city 
are the hot baths of Meereega, the principal of which 
is 12 feet . and 4 deep. The waters are exceed- 
ing hot, and, when they have filled the above baſon, 


diſcharge. themſelves into a ſmaller, where the. Jews 
athe, as 


as the Ma 


hometans. Theſe hot -baths proceed from 
the great 


quantity of ſulphur, nitre, and other inflam- 
ne bodies in the bowels of the earth; from whence, 
kewiſe, originate the frequent earthquakes that diſturb 


the kingd 


Kingdom in general, and the city of Algiers i 
particular, 9 TS 4 . Na 


% ente, Habitations, Dreſs, Marriage Ceremonies, 
js Pons, * Diſpoſition, Government, Language, Com- 
erce, Religion, Revenues, P uniſhments, Cuſtoms and 


2 of Living, Funeral Rites, Armament, Sc. of 
ne Algerines. 7 £000 3 
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moſt nations 


y be ſaid to compriſe a mixture of 
ditants are the M 


but the moſt numerous of its inha- 
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they are not permitted to uſe the ſame bath 


oors and Arabians, The Moors are |! 


4 
407 
divided into two orders, viz: thoſe who live in towns 


and follow piracy, or various profeſſions by land or fea, 


and thoſe who wander about without being poſſeſſed of 
houſes; land, or riches. The firſt are the citizens of 
the kingdom, the latter the bulk of the inhabitants. 
The wandering fort are diſtinguiſhed into various 
tribes, each forming an itinerant village, and every fa-- 
mily living in a portable hut. They live by the produce 
of the lands, which they farm of thoſe of the firſt order. 
They pay their rent to their landlords In corn, herbs, 
fruit, honey, wax, &c. and a tribute to the dey, ac- 
cording to the number of the family in each moving 
village, or rather camp. Their tents are mean, their 
utenſils trifting, their circumſtances poor, and their 
manner of living filthy. They have no chimnies to 
theſe habitations ; the fires are made in earthen pots, 


which are placed near the door to let out the ſmoke. 


The family, and all domeſtic animals, lie promifcuouſly 
in the hut together, dogs excepted, theſe being placed 
on the outſide as centinels. They live chiefly on rice, 
bread, fruit, and plain water ; and their principal em- 
ploy is huſbandry, or breeding bees or ſilk worms. 

The dreſs of the men is only a long piece of coarſe 
cloth wrapped round their ſhoulders, and falling down 
to their ancles, with a cap' of the ſame, The women 
wear a piece of woollen ſtuff that covers them from their 
ſhoulders to their knees. They braid their hair, and 
adorn it with -glaſs beads and fiſhes teeth. Their arms 
and legs they ornament with bracelets of ivory, horn, 
and even wood ; and blacken their-cheeks, forcheads, 
arms, legs, &c. The children are ſuffered to go naked 
till ſeven or eight years old, when they cover them with 
a few rags, rather for ornament than decency. The 
dreſs of the chiek, or chief, of every tribe, is a ſhirt 
and cloak all of one piece, hanging from the ſhoulders 
half way down the leg, and he wears a cap of fine 
cloth. | 
| Theſe Moors are of a ſwarthy complexion, and ro- 
buſt habit of body. The men are active, the women 
fruitful, and the children healthy, When a youth is 
diſpoſed to marry, he drives a number of cattle to the 
hut where the intended bride reſides. The girl and her 


parents, on viewing the ſtock, immediately conſent, 


All the young women of the village are then invired 
to the feaſt. The bride is afterwards placed on a horſe 
belonging to the bridegroom, and led home amidſt the 
ſnouts of all preſent. When ſhe arrives at the door of 
the bridegroom's hut, a mixture of milk and honey is 
given her to drink, while a nuptial ſong is ſung. She 
then alights, and, to ſhew her willingneſs to perform 
any duty he may aſſign her, drives his flochad water 
and back again, Theſe previous ceremonies being ſer- 
tled, all the company enter the hut, and the evening 
concludes with the greateſt feſtivity that theſe poor peo- 
ple are capable of enjoying. Subſequent to the mar- 
riage the wife is obliged to wear a veil, and never ftir 
from the hut during a month, and ever atter is exclud- 
ed from all concern in, and knowledge of, public affairs. 

The Moors are of a warlike diſpoſition, excellent 
horſemen, and ſometimes give the government great 
trouble. They are armed with a zagay or ſhort lance, 
and a ſcymitar, or broad cutlaſs. They” are great 
thieves, ſo that it is dangerous travelling without a ma- 
rabut, or prieſt, in company, to whom they ſhew ſuch 
reſpect, that they will not rob any perſon. thus attended. 

The Arabians of Algiers are divided into ' tribes, 
wander up and down, and profeſs the ſame religion, 
cuſtoms, and manners, as thoſe of Arabia, 

The Algerines are the moſt cruel and dangerous pi- 
rates of all Africa; baſe, perfidious, and rapacious to 
the laſt degree. No oaths or ties, human or divine, 
will avail to bind them when their intereſt interferes. In 
ſhort, whatever reſpect they may pretend to pay to their 
prophet Mahomet, gold is the only true idol which they 


worſhip. Gold, that | 


Infidious bane that makes deſtruction ſmooth, "Hon 
The toe to virtue, liberty, and trum; $2. 
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Whoſe arts the fates of monarchies decide; 

Who gild'ſ deceit, the darling child of pride. 

How oft, allur'd by thy perſuaſive charms, 

Have earth's contending powers appear'd in arms! 
What nations brib'd have own'd thy powerful reign ! 
For thee what millions plough'd the ſtormy main, 
Travell'd from pole to pole with ceaſeleſs toil, 

And felt their blood alternate freeze and boil! 


Thoſe who reſide on the coaſt are very ſavage to ſuch 
as unfortunately fall into their hands by ſhip-wreck ; ſo 
that it appears that the Algerines in general are as much 
ſtrangers to humanity, as they are to an elegant taſte or 
polite behaviour, : 

They are governed by a bey or dey, who is as abſo- 
Jute as any eaſtern monarch. 

The next in dignity and power is the aga of the ja- 
niſſaries. I he other officers of importance are, a ſeere- 
tary of ſtate ; 24 chiah baſhaws, or coloncls ſubordinate 
to the aga ; 800 bolluk baſhaws, or ſenior captains ; 

and 400 oldak baſhaws, or lieutenants. In all theſe 
offices the right of ſeniority is ſtrictly obſerved in Al- 
giers. There are alſo purveyors to the army, a body 
uard to the dey, &c. and the officers of the Turkiſh 
. who are diſtinct from the reſt. 

The general language of Algiers is a compound of 
Arabic, Moreſco, and the remains of the ancient Phœ- 
nician ; but all public buſineſs is tranſacted, and re- 
cords kept, in the Turkiſh tongue ; though molt of the 
Algerines of all deno:minations underſtand the Lingua 
Franca. 

Though the people in general are fond of the pirati- 
cal trade, yet they admit free Chriſtians, Jews, Ara- 
bians, Moors, &c. to trade in ſilk, wool, cotton, lea- 
ther, carpets, &c. in the country. To import gold 
and ſilver ſtuffs, damaſks, cloths, ſpices, tin, iron, 
braſs, - lead, quickſilver, linen, cordage, fail cloths, 
bullets, rice, allum, tartar, cochineal, ſugar, ſoap, 
raw and ſpun cotton, aloes, copperas, brazil, logwood, 
arſnic, vermilion, gum-lack, opium, ſulpher, aniſe 
and cummin feeds, ſarſaparilla, frankincenſe, galls, 
honey, paper, combs, cards, dried fruits, &c. And 
to export oftrich feathers, wax, hides, wool, conper, 
rugs, ſilk ſaſhes, embroidered handkerchiefs, dates, 
and Chriſtian ſlaves, who, for large ranſoms, are al- 
lowed to be ſent home. But commerce is greatly in- 
jured by the oppreſſions of the government, the ſuſpi- 
cions of the merchants, who are always afraid of being 
deprived of their properties, and the perfidy of the 
common: traders. 

The religion of Algiers is Mahometan ; and the prin- 
cipal officers who preſide over eccleſiaſtical matters are 
the mufti, or high prieſt; the cadi, or eccleſiaſtical 

judge; and the grand marabut, or ſuperior of the mon- 
kilh orders. 

The Algerine Turks dreſs with as much elegance as 
the inhabitants of Turkey. The free Chriſtians are 
permitted to dreſs in the faſhions of their reſpective 
countries ; but the ſlaves are obliged to wear a coarſe 
grey ſuit, and a ſeaman's cap. 'The ſhariffs, or thoſe 


who pretend to be deſcended from Mahomet, are diſ- | 


tinguiſhed by a green turban : but the common Alge- 
rines wear ſhirts, linen drawers, an open woollen jacket 
with a hood behind, and a black cloak, which reaches 
to their knees, when they go abroad. | 
As the revenues of the dey are founded on rapine and 
plunder, and depend chiefly on caſual robberies, they 
mult fluctuate continually, and be at all times uncer- 
tain. Juſtice is venally adminiſtered, . favour publicly 
ſold, and corruption ſo general, that it is not looked 
upon as a vice, | 
Capital crimes are puniſhed by ſtrangling with a bow 
ſtring, or hanging on an iron hook. Leffer offences 
by fine, degradation, or, the. baſtinado. Women de- 
tected in adultery are faſtened by their necks to a pole, 
and held under water till they are ſuffocated, But the 
moſt dreadful puniſhments are inflicted on the Chriſ- 


| 


tians and Jews for various offences; ſuch as ſpeaking 


A NEW, ROYAL axÞ AUTHENTIC SYSTEM. or UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY, 


againſt Mahomet, for which the offender muſt 6: 
turn Mahometan, or be impaled alive; ch 
the Chriſtian faith again, after having turned Maas - 
tan, for which the puniſhment is roaſting alive, or being 
thrown from the city walls, when the unhappy ſufen 
is caught upon ſharp pointed hooks, and hangs nt 
days in the moſt exquiſite tortures before he ex "vin 
Fomenting a revolt, or killing a Turk, is puniſh b. 
impaling or burning, Thoſe who attempt to * J 
from ſlavery are put to death in the followino fin i b 
and cruel manner: the criminal is hung naked on : 
high gallows by two hooks, the one faſtened 5 
through the palm of one hand, and the other Mk. ey 
the ſoa] of the oppoſire foot, where he is left till dear] 
relieves him from his cruel ſufferings, A Moor ay. 
victed of burglary hath his right hand cut off, and fal. 
tened about his neck, and then is led throup!; the city 
on an aſs, with his face towards the tail: and perſons 
of diſtinction, for crimes againſt the ſtate, arc placed 
between two boards, and ſawed aſunder. 

Beſides the grand dowan, there are inferior ones in 
ſome of the diſtricts, in all which the proceſs is very 
conciſe ; the charge is heard, the witneſſes ſworn, the 
defence attended to, and ſentence immediately given. 
Chriſtian ſlaves in Algiers are very numerous, every 
eighth of whom is the property of the dey. Thoſe why 
come of good families, and can procure a conſiderable 
ranſom, and ſuch as have trades, or can make them. 
ſelves otherwiſe uſeful, are treated tolerably well; but 
ſuch as are of poor parentage, and have not learned to 
perform any thing which can procure favour, are terri. 
bly uſed. 


O ſlavery ! thou fiend of hell's receſs, 

Profuſe of woes, and pregnant, with diſtreſs ; 
Eternal horrors in thy preſence reign, 

And meagre famine leads thy doleful train, 

To each curſt load ſubjection adds more weight, 
And pain is doubled in the vaſſal's fate. 

O'er nature's ſprightly face thou ſpreadſt a gloom, 
And to the grave do'ſt ev'ry pleaſure doom. 


In the metropolis none but the principal people are 
allowed to ride on horſeback ; others either ride on 
aſſes or walk on foot, Women throw a veil over them 
when they go abroad, ſo that they are unknown to all 
but the ſlaves who attend them. 

The principal employment of the women is dreſſing, 
lolling on their ſofas, bathing, converſing, viſiting the 
tombs of relations, and ſauntering in their gardens. 
The men paſs moſt of their vacant time with the wo- 
men in their gardens, in converſation, drinking coffee, 
ſmoaking, &c. ; 

Polygamy is allowed among the Algerines. Mar. 
riage contracts are generally left to the interference o 
friends. When the marriage is agreed upon the bride- 
groom ſends a preſent to the bride, and gratifies her 
relations with a feaſt and muſical entertainment. Ihe 
marriage ceremony is concluded with another enter 
tainment. 

The Algerines are very inexpert in the medical art, 
After death, the corpſe being waſhed and clad 25 
ſhirt, drawers, ſilk robe and turban, it is laid in a 1 
of ſquare coffin, and carried on mens ae 4 
means of poles to the place of interment, attended Df 
relations and friends. led 

Mourning is expreſſed by the women go's 5 70 
for ſome days, and the men wearing their bearcs 1 
month. During three days after the funeral the . 
relations viſit the tomb, diſtribute alms to the = 
and ſuffer no fire to be lighted in their houſes. . 
better ſort haye.epitaphs on their tomb ſtones. 3 

The Algerines have an armament military * . , 
and are ſupplied with warlike implements and itꝰ 
the Europeans. „ | 0 

The 8 failors are very filthy, and b. e 
deſpiſe the nicety found in moſt of the veſſels belong! 
to the Chriſtians. „ 
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AFRICA. 
Us TORY or ALGIERS. 


Alperines were ſucceſſively ſubject to the Ro- 

N Greeks, and Arabs, till the year 
1051 when they were brought under the government 
of Jivers rulers Com their own tribes. But theſe falling 
a themſelves, Ferdinand V. king of Arragon, 
advantage of their civil diſſentions, ſent a power- 


took Algiers, and rendered it tributary to 


ful armament to 
Spain. 


i ned in 1516, when the famous Barbaroſſa, 
* NE of dig their deliverance from the 
Spaniſh yoke, cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed ſove- 
reign, and became formidable not only to the neigh- 
bouring ſtates, but alſo to the Europeans, till he was 
at length oppoſed by the emperor Charles V. and loſt 
his life in an action with the Spaniards and Arabs. His 
ſucceſſor, of the ſame name, as the moſt effectual bar- 


rier - againſt his numerous enemies, propoſed to cede 


che kingdom of, Algiers to the Grand Seignior, Selim]. 
on condition that he ſhould rule it as viceroy, and be 
alliſted with ſome Turkiſh forces. Selim complied with 
the propoſal, in conſequence of which Barbaroſſa laid 
ſiege to the Spaniſh fort, took it by ſtorm, repaired. it, 
put a garriſon in it, and rendered Algiers more ſecure 
than it had ever been before. The Algerines, embol- 
dened by this ſucceſs, making depredations on the ter- 
ritories on the coaſt belonging to the Spaniards, Charles 
the Fifth ſailed with a formidable armament, landed his 
forces, and built afort on an eminence, which ſtill goes 
by the name of the Emperor's Fort. He then cloſely 
inveſted the city, and turned the courſe of the ſtream 
that ſupplied it with water, which greatly diſtreſſed the 
inhabitants, who nevertheleſs held out, till the emperor 
was obliged to raiſe the ſiege, after ſuſtaining a great 
loſs of !hips and men. 

Since the mifcarriage of Charles V. the kingdom of 
Algiers continued a province of the Grand Seignior's, 
governed by a viceroy of his nomination. Theſe vice- 
roys abuſing their power, and oppreſſing the people in 
general, and the ſoldiery in particular, the . ob- 


tained permiſſion from the Porte to chuſe a dey out of | 


the troops, as a-check upon the baſhaw or viceroy, and 

to ſuperintend the diſtribution of the money raiſed for 

their payment, as well as ſeveral other public affairs. 

The power of the deys greatly increaſing in proceſs of 

time, they are now become independent ſovereigns, 

_ are, properly ſpeaking, only allies of the Ottoman 
orte. 


In 1682 the Algerines entered into a treaty of alli- 


ance with England; and that year and the following 


hoſtilities were carried on between the Algerines and 
French, attended with horrid maſſacres on both ſides, 
till at length a peace was concluded between them. 


The treaty between the Engliſh and Algerines was 


often broke and often renewed, from the time of its 


commencement, for ſeveral years, as the latter could 


never refrain from their piratical practices. They were 
at length, however, brought to reaſon, and a treaty was 
ligned at Algiers in 1700, com riſing articles for the 
ſecurity of the veſſels of Great Britain and all its de- 
pendencies. 5 oo | 

Ihe Spaniards attacked Algiers with a formidable 
imament in 1775, but failed in their deſign, with the 
tols of about 800 killed, and 2000 wounded. | 


SECTION VI. 
TDN T5 7; 


e Boundaries, Extent, Climate, Soil, Productions, 
vers, Mands, Capes, Gulphs, Mountains, 6c. 


UNIS is part of the. country fo! 

| ry formerly belongin 
2; ® the republic of Carthage, and exhibirs a 9 
c proof of the fleeting nature of human gran- 
1 ; No, 38, 3 : , 
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This ſubjection continued till the death of Ferdinand, 
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deur, having ſcarcely a ruin that can mark out the 
place of the once celebrated Carthage. 
on the north by the Mediterranean, on the ſouth by 
Biledulgerid, on the eaſt by Tripoli, and on the weſt 
by Algiers; being 220 miles in length, and 170 in 
breadth ; and lies between 33 deg. 30 min. and 37 
deg. 12 min. north lat. and between $ deg. and 11 deg. 
20 min. eaſt longitude. | 8 

The air of Tunis is clear, pure, and healthy. The 


ſoil in many places is barren, except the weſtern parts, 


where it is well watered. Some of the vallies produce 
corn, oil, grapes, and various fruits in abundance. 
The country is full of mulberry trees. The animals, 
&c. are the ſame as in Algiers. a 

This kingdom is divided into eight diſtricts, viz. 
Tunis Proper; Byrſa, or Carthage and Goletta; El- 
Medea; Suſa; Kayr-wan, or Cairvan; 
Bizerta, and Porto Farino. But theſe are included in 
two grand circuits, which the dey makes annually, ac- 
companied by his principal attendants s 

The inland. towns have, in general, been deftroyed 
by the Arabians, who will not er them to be rebuilt, 
that their rambles may not be impeded, or their depre- 
dations prevented. The principal cities and towns are, 
therefore, on the ſea-coalt,” but they are not above 14 
in number, ſmall of extent, and molt of them bur thinly 
inhabited. The other places, either near the coaſt, or 
in the interior part of the country, are ſo inconſidera- 
ble as not to merit mentioning. 

To deſcribe rhe country, it will be moſt convenient 
to mention the dey's ſummer- and winter circuits. 
In ſummer the dey takes the northern circuit, which 1s 
by far the moſt agreeable, as he then paſſes through the 
pleaſant, fertile, and populous places; and in the win- 
ter he purſues his journey through the other parts of 
his dominions. 

The principal rivers are the Zaine, which ſeparates 
the Tuniſian from the Algerine dominions; the Me- 
jerda, or Megerada; the Miliana, which forms the 
Bay of Tunis; and the Gabbs, or Triton of the ancients, 

There are a few iſlands belonging to this ſtate, viz, 
a-ſmall one in the river Zaine, rented by the Genoeſe ; 
Cape Negro Ifland, rented by the French African 
company ; the Jalta, and the iſlands of Cani, ramark- 


able only for the dangerous ſhoals near them. The 


principal capes are Cape Serra, 15, miles from Cape 
Negro; the Three Brothers, which are three rocky 
capes near the continent; Cape Bianca, or the White 
Cape, famed for being the place where Scipio firſt 
landed in Africa ; Cape Zibeed, celebrated for the great 
quantities of raiſins made upon it; and Cape Bon, or 
the Promontory of Hercules. 

The principal gulphs of this kingdom are thoſe of 
Bizerta and Tunis. 

The moſt remarkable mountains are the Zowaan, 
which is very high, and gives name to a town ſituated 
at its foot, the inhabitants of which are particularly 
{ſkilled in dying ſcarlet caps, and bleaching linen ; the 
Gueſlet, the Nufura, and the Bene-te-fren. * 


Deſcription of Tunis, the Metropolis of the Kingdom, 
Inhabitants, Cuſtoms, Sc. | 
ANIS is fituated at about the diſtance of 300 

miles from Algiers. This capital is unhealthy, 
from the marſhes and lakes that ſurround it, and the 
deficiency of freſh water. The former inconvenience 


the inhabitants remedy as much as poſſible,” by burning 


prodigious quantities of aromatic woods and herbs; 
and the latter by procuring ſweet water from the ſprings 
of Barde, at about a mile diſtance, and catching rain 
water in large reſervoirs. | LN | 
The city of Tunis is about three miles in circumſe- 
rence, excluſive of the ſuburbs, which are not ve 
large: the main ſtreets are capacious, but the lanes 
very narrow, The houſes, which are built of ſtone, are 
but one ſtory high, and have flat rooſs. There are but 
few * buildings, the great moſque and bey's 
71 | 
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palace excepted. In the treaſury chamber, beſides 
other: valuable articles, the book containing the Tuni- 
Gan code of laws is kept. The grand moſque is re- 
markable for its ſize and magnificent tower. The city 
has five gates; and without the walls are the Turkiſh 
ſepulchres, which have an agreeable look from the in- 
termixture of marble tombs and flower plats. : 

The ſtaple commodities here are woollen 4nd linen, 
in which articles the manufacturers excel all others in 
Barbary. The colleges and academies are numerous 
and large, the janiſſaries barracks ſpacious, the cuſtom- 
houſe tolerably handſome, and the exchange for the 
merchants very convenient. The dock 1s tolerable, 
and the arſenal pretty well ſtored with materials for the 
building of 3 

Tunis is defended by a ſtrong caſtle, erected on an 
eminence, by the fort of Coletta, and by a fortreſs built 
on an iſland in the neighbouring lake. The inhabitants 
of Tunis are a mixture of Turks, Moors, Arabians, 
Jews, and Chriſtians of various nations ; but their ge- 
neral character does them ſingular honour, as they are 
reputed to be more polite, more kind to their ſlaves, 
and much leſs haughty, inſolent, and mercenary, than 
moſt of the other inhabitants of Barbary. In fine, the 
generality of them prefer the fruits of honelt induſtry to 
unlawful plunder, and ſeek wealth from commerce ra- 
ther than from plunder. 

The women are remarkable for their beauty and the 
delicacy of their complexions, The men are ſun-burnt, 
but tall and well ſhaped. Both ſexes are clean in their 
perſons, and neat in their dreſſes, uſe perfumes very 
much, and bathe frequently. The women, when they 
go abroad, are veiled ; but at home they are permitted 
to be ſeen by, and converſe with ſtrangers. 

The inhabitants haye plenty of palms, figs, dates, 
citrons, lemons, olives, &c. but feel a great ſcarcity of 
corn, and are not even ſecure of what little they are 
able to raiſe; for it is no uncommon thing, in harveſt 
time, for the Arabs to come ſuddenly upon the huſ- 
bandmen, and plunder the whole territory of all the ripe 
grain. The rich are, however, ſupplied by commer- 
cial means with wheat, with which they make fine 
cakes, and an excellent kind of vermicelli. The poor 
are obliged to content themſelves with barley, and even 
that they cannot at all times procure; but when they 
are ſo happy as to obrain a little, they regale themſelves 
by making it into a dumpling, which they eat raw, on- 
ly dipping it into a little oil and vinegar, or plain wa- 
ter, if thoſe are not to be got. They have, however, 
plenty of honey and fruits, but ſeldom eat meat, ex- 
cept upon feſtivals, or ſome very ſingular occaſioh. 


Cities, Towns, Willages, &c. of the Kingdom of Tunis, 


ABEL is a flouriſhing town, fituated in a low 

ground, at about a mile and a half from the ſea 
ſhore, and nine miles from Tunis. It is famous for 
potatoes. 

Marſa, or El-Merſa, which implies a haven, is 
ſituated where the port of ancient Carthage ſtood. It 
contains a „ ee moſque, a capacious college, 
about 800 houſes, and ſeveral palaces, built by the 
moſt conſiderable Tuniſians for pleaſure, as the terri- 
tory is exceeding; agreeable and fertile. This pleaſant 
. diſtrift was once the ſeat of the celebrated city of Car- 
thage, the center of commerce, miſtreſs of the ſea, 
and rival of imperial Rome, when that city was in its 
moſt flouriſhing ſtate. | 

Carthage ſtood on a gulph in a peninſula of between 
40 and 50 miles in circuit. In the center of the ci 
was the citadel, called Byrſa, on the ſummit of which 
was a temp.e dedicated to Æſculapius. On the land 


ſide the city was defended by a very high triple wall, | 
| ſing and inſtructive fable; for Saturn was ſaid to con- 
ſume all things, devour his own ch 


flanked with towers, 480 feet diſtant from each other. 
The towers, walls, &c. contained ſtables, ſtore-houſes, 
and barracks for 20,000 foot, 4000 horfe, and 300 ele- 
phants, with the requiſite food, fodder, &c. which, 
though lodged within the walls, did not in the leaſt in- 
commode the trading part of the inhabitants. 


E 
* 


8 


| pas through the fre to Molech. 

ſhed innocent blood, even the blood of their ſons and of ! 567 
| daughters, whom they ſacrificed unto the idols of Canaun 
and the land was polluted with blood. 


| his children originated. But the cuſtom was 10 


A NEW, ROYAL any AUTHENTIC SYSTEM or UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY, 


Carthage had two harbours, which communicate - 


with each other, and had only one comm 
70 feet in breadth. The hs wg for chin © of 
and the other for ſhips of war. The lutter harbote 
and the iſland of Cothon in the midit of jt, had __ 
magnificent warchouſes, full of ſtores, appertainins ; 
them. | 8 

A modern author ſays, “ The number of inhabitant 
of this city (Carthage) at the beginving of the Cling 
Punic war was 700,000; a prodigious number, cent 
dering the many terrible blows received from the Ro. 
mans during the firſt and ſecond Punic wars, as well a3 
ſrom their own mercenaries betwixt theſe wars, and in 

. , . . . ö 1 
their deſttuctive broils with Maſſinifla. The forces 
they could bring into the field, as well as their power 
by ſea, was very formidable; thoſe under Hamilcar 
againſt Glon conſiſting of 300,000 men, and the fleet of 
more than 2000 ſhips of war, and 3009 tranſports.” 

At this time, the Roman hiſtorians inform us, that 
the city was 23 miles in circuit, and that the temple of 
Apollo was lined with plates of gold, and the image 
of that fabulous deity was of maſſy gold; but thele 
treaſures, as well as many other valuable articles, be. 
came the plunder of the Romans when Scipio ſacked 
the city. h 

It may not be improper to obſerve, that the Cartha. 
ginians were addicted to the moſt groſs idolatry, and 
their ſacrifices were replete with the molt horrid crucl- 
ties. Diodorus Siculus informs us, that their pr ncipal 
deity was Chronus, the Saturn of the Romans, to whom 
they ſacrificed the children of the beſt families, as a 
certain law enjoined them to offer up none but ſuch az 
were nobly born. At length, however, they ſubſtitut- 
ed the children of ſlaves, priſoners, &c. to gratify their 
ſuppoſed bloody idol, till Agathocles made war upon 
them, and reduced them to the utmoſt extremuty ; 
when fancying that their misfortunes were owing to the 
improper offerings made to Chronus, they barbarouſly 
ſacrificed 200 well deſcended children : but their abſurd 
cruelty availed them nothing, for their army was ſoon 
after totally defeated. This fo ſurpriſed them, that they 
imagined the ſacrifice was not ſufficiently bloody, when, 
influenced by the ſame ridiculous idea, 300 of the 
principal citizens voluntarily offered up their lives as 
oblations to the ſanguinary idol. Their cruel ſacrifices 
were, however, uſelels, for their misfortunes ſtill con- 
tinued to increaſe. | 

This idol of the Carthaginians is frequently mentioned 
in the ſacred writings under the name of Molech ; and 
theſe very execrable ſacrifices are ſtrictly forbidden, 
particularly in the following paſſages : Leviticus xvill. 
21. And thou ſhalt not let any of thy ſeed paſs through the 
fire to Molech, neither ſhalt thou profane the name of 1 
God: I am the LORD. Leviticus xx. 2. Again, 110! 
ſhalt ſay to the children of Jrael, Whoſoever he be of 
the children of Iſrael, or of the ſtrangers that ſojourn 
in Iſrael, that giveth any of his ſeed unto Molech, be 
ſhall ſurely be put to death ; the people of the land ſhall 
fone him with flones. 2 Kings, xxiit. 10. And be defit- 
ed Topheth, which is in the valley of the children of lit. 


nom, that no man might-make his ſon or his danghter to 
Pſalm cvi. 38. Aud 


From the abominable practice of ſacrificing children 
to Chronus, or Saturn, the fable of Saturn's devour!" 
If ſhock- 
ing to humanity, that the Roman poets and ſabuliſts 
thought proper to drop the literal meaning for an alle- 


gorical one; and changing, therefore, the mythol: gica 


Saturn into Time, the idea appeared without any oY 
ror annexed to it; and they repreſented thereby 2 p 


dren, and vont 

them up again. This alludes to Time, which con: 

ſumes all things that it produces, till they are 155 » 

and, as it were, again renewed: thus days, in - 4 
2 


5 
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e 
and years at 
Jevours and re- produces. 


cen two ö : - | 
w_ are ſurrounded by their children, Time is encom- 
r 


he four ſeaſons of the year. In his left hand 
m = with which he mows down all things. He 
C25 hour-glaſs in his hand, to expreſs the viciſſi- 


eudes of life. 


he ſtrange viciſſitudes of human fate, 
Still eas never in a ſteady flare; 
Good after ill, and after pain delight, 
Alternate, like the ſcenes of day and night. 
Since ev'ry man who lives is born to die, 
And none can boaſt ſincere felicity, 
With equal minds what happens let us bear, 
Nor joy, nor grief, too much beyond our care: 
Like pilgrims, to th* appointed place we tend; 
The world's an inn, and death the journey's end. 
Ev'n kings but play, and when their part 1s done, 
Some other, worſe, or better, mount the throne. 


Sometimes Saturn is painted 


And in his right hand he holds a ſerpent, twiſted into a 
circular form, with the tail in its mouth to denote eter- 
nity, which revolves into itſelf; and is 


A gulph, whoſe large extent no bounds engage, 
A ſtill beginning, never ending age. 

Eternity, that boundleſs race, 
Which Time himſelf can never run, 

(Swift as he flies with an unwearied pace,) | 
Which, when ten thouſand thouſand years are done, 
Is ſtill the ſame, and ſtill to be begun. 


The inhuman cuſtom of ſacrificing children to idols 
did not, however, ceaſe with the deſtruction of Car- 
thage, but continued among the Africans till the time 


of Tiberius Cæſar, emperor of Rome, who was ſo 


ſhocked at the horrid practice, that he not only prohi- 
bited it under ſevere penalties, but deſtroyed the 1dols, 
and hanged the 2 : 

The exteaſive, opulent, and populous city of Car- 
thage was finally deſtroyed by Scipio /Emilianus, in 
the third year of the 158th Olympiad, in the year of 
the world 3857, and 147 years before Chriſt; and no 
veſtiges of it remain at preſent, except ſome fragments 
of the noble reſervoirs which received into the city freſh 
water for the uſe of the inhabitants, and the ruins of 
the expenſive aqueducts, by which the water was con- 
veyed, The latter reach above 3o miles in the coun- 
try, are near 12 yards over, finely arched, and in moſt 
places faced with ſtone, or coated with a ſtrong cement. 

There are divers other cities, towns, and villages, 
in the kingdom of Tunis, all of which are greatly de- 
cayed: but ſome few are eſtimated for natural produc- 
tions, commerce, baths, and other valuable conſidera- 
tions. Among theſe are Arradez, Sonſa or Suſa, Kayr- 
wan or Carvan, Hamamel, Bizerta, Porto Farino, 
Bayjah Tuberbo or Urbs, &c. The moft remarkable of 
theſe are the following : 

Sonſa, or Suſa, the capital of the province of the 
ſame name, is one of the moſt conſiderable cities in the 
kingdom. It has a flouriſhing trade for oil, linen, wax, 


honey, and piekled fiſh. The town is ſituated on a 


'gh rock, behind which runs an extenſive plain coun- 
try, fertile in barley, figs, olives, fruit, and paſturage. 
Though it hath greatly fallen from its priſtine grandeur, 
it is ſtill wealthy and populous, and the inhabitants are 
polite and courteous to ſtrangers. A Turkiſh. baſhaw 
reſides here. The ſuperior people are merchants, ware- 

oulemen, and mechanics; the lower claſs are huſ- 
ven, herdſmen, and porters. It is divided into 

© upjer and lower city, has a good port, and pays 
12,000ducats to the governor of the province. 
te wan, or Carvan, is the capital of a province of 

e lame name; and what is ſingular, it may be deem- 
n * the moſt populous and flouriſhing towns in 
8 We om, though ſituated in a barren deſart, deſti- 
ny On water, and without the leaſt article which 

lultain life, except what is brought in carts from 


he children of Time, which he conſtantly 


boys and two girls, implying, that as pa- 


rr = 4rx 
1 ſeveral miles diſtance. It is 24 miles from Sonſa, and 


1 


| | has, about half a mile from the town, a reſervoir and a 


pond for the reception of rain water: the inhabitants 


are ſupplied from the firſt, and the caſtle from the laſt. 
The waters of both, but more particularly the latter, 


are unwholeſome, and occaſion many diſorders, not on- 
ly in the beaſts, but in the human ſpecies. 

A late author ſays, from good authority, © This city 
was rebuilt by Hukba, gencraliſſimo of Ottman, or 
Hatman's forces, which laſt was the ſucceſſor of Maho- 


met III. caliph of Damaſcus, in the year 652, and 


had ſent him from Arabia into thoſe preg to make 
what conqueſts he could in them. ukba, having 
landed his forces in ſome of the neighboring ports, 


made choice of this barren and deſolate ſpot for the 


place of their rendezvous, and of the ruinated city for 
his retreat, which he accordingly cauſed to be ſurround- 
ed with lofty. and ſtrong brick walls, flanked with ſtate- 
ly towers; and, among other noble edifices, built a 


molt magnificent moſque, ſupported by an incredible 
number of ſtately columns of fine granite, two of which 
were of ſo exquiſite and lively a red, beſpangled all 


over with little white ſpots like the porphyry, that their 
price was reckoned ineſtimable, and the whole ſtructure 
the moſt magnificent in all Africa. It had likewiſe a 
very conſiderable revenue and endowments, and the 
title and privilege of a head metropolis, as being the 
firſt Mahometan moſque built in this part of the world, 
upon which account 1t is likewiſe become the burying- 
place of the Tuniſian monarchs ; and not only they, 
but all the grandees and wealthy men of the kingdom, 
are ambitious of having their remains depoſited in it, 
from a ſuperſtitious notion, that the prayers of the head 
pontiff and ſucceſſor of Mahomet, will procure them 
a plenary pardon of their ſins, and ſend them by the 
neareſt way into paradiſe. The very city itſelf is held 
ſo ſacred among them, that thoſe great perſonages uſu- 
ally pull of their ſhoes before they, enter it, and cauſe 
ſome ſtately chapels and oratories to be erected over the 
graves of their dead relations ; and ſometimes ſettle a 
yearly ſum upon them, not only to keep them in repair, 
but likewiſe to retain a number of idle prieſts and monks 
to reſort thither at proper times. It is moſt probably 
upon the account of this ſuperſtitious concourſe, and 
vaſt donatives, that this city is ſtill ſo thriving, note 
withſtanding the dearneſs and ſcarcity of proviſions.” 
Hamamel is a ſmall but opulent city, ſituated upon 
a promontory near the ſea, and fo well ſecured on the 
land fide by rugged and inacceſſible rocks, that a very 
ſmall expence would render it totally impregnable. It is 
51 miles from Tunis by land, and 60 leagues by ſea. 
Bizerta is ſituated upon a canal between a lake of 
the ſame name and the ſea, eight miles from Cape 
Blanco, and ten miles from Tunis. It is well fortified, 
particularly on the ſide neareſt the ſea, and contains two 


towers to defend the haven, a conſiderable magazine, 


and two large priſons for ſlaves. It has plenty of freſh 
water, and is well ſupplied with fiſh. Eight inconſide- 
rable villages belong to the governor of this place, 
whoſe inhabitants, as well as thoſe of Bizerta itſelf, are 
miſerably poor, though the territory is 50 fertile. 
Their only dreſs is a coarſe cloth wrapped round their 
bodies, and another about their heads in lieu of a tur- 


ban. They are, however, admirable horſemen, but do 


not ſhoe their horſes, or uſe either bridles or ſaddles. 
The Bizertines are deemed by all travellers the moſt 


ſuperſtitious people in the kingdom of Tunis, and by 


ſome in all Barbary. They will not undertake the moſt 
trivial affair without hanging a great number of amulets 


| or charms about them; and if they travel, they load 
{| their horſes with the ſame kind of ſuppoſed ſecurities, 


which are only pieces of parchment or paper inſcribed 
with ſtrange characters, and ſewed in leather or ſilk. 
Porto Farino is much fallen from its ancient ſplen- 
dor, and is now only remarkable for its fine cotton, and 
where the Tuniſian navy is kept. The town ſtands be- 
tween the Cape of Bizerta and the Cape of Carthage, 
the promontory of Apollo: it is called by the 22 
| Gr 
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Garet-Mailah, or the Cave of Salt, from the ſalt-works 
in the vicinity. Lewis, king of France, commonly 
called St, Lewis, died here in his expedition to the 
Holy Land. | a 8 

Bayjah, or Baia, js the chief mart in the kingdom for 
corn, which the neighbouring territory produces in ſuch 
plenty, that the Tuniſians proverbally ſay, if they had 
but ſuch another market town, corn would be as cheap as 
ſand. all over the kingdom. This town, which is about 

o miles from the northern coaſt, and 108 W. S. W. 
rom Tunis, is ſurrounded by a wall, and defended by 
a citadel. | : 

Tuberbo, or Uibs, is 180 miles ſouth of Tunis. It 
has a caſtle with ſome cannon, and a garriſon, and 1s 
inhabited by Andaluſtan Moors. Many veſtiges of its 
former ſplendor are here found: and Maham Bey, from 
the ruins of a magnificent theatre, cauſed a very lofty 
bridge, or rather dam, to be erected, in order to raiſe 
water from the river Mejerda ſufficiently high to water 
a beautiful plantation of oranges, lemons, citrons, 
pomegranates, nectarines, peaches, apricots, dates, 
figs, and other fruit-trees, which were ſet in diſtinct 
ſpots, that they might grow without intermixture with 
each other. Between the caſtle and the town a chryſtal- 
line ſtream of freſh water ran through an alabaſter con- 
duit, and turned ſeveral mills in its courſe; but this 
valuable work is now almoſt ruined. 

Along ſome part of the coaſt of this kinzdom the 
ſand banks are very dangerous, as ſhips which approach 
too near are drawn in by the vortex, and often loſt, 

There are hot ſprings in many parts of the country, 
There is a mountain of ſalt, named Jibbel Hadileſſa, 
which is as hard as a rock, of a dark red colour, and 
bitter; but when it is waſhed from the precipices by the 
rains, it loſes its bitterneſs, and becomes ſoft and white. 
Beſides this, there are ſome ſmall rocks of a bluciſh 
caſt, the falt of which is much admired, and ſells at a 
high price. 

Amoneſt the artificial curioſities in this kingdom is a 
threefold moſaic pavement, which is a noble piece of 
workmanſhip, exhibiting a great number of objects in 
the animal and vegetable creation, beautifully diverſi- 
fied, finely variegated with the moſt admirable colours, 
and wrought with.a ſymmetry that is truly aſtoniſhing. 
This place is called Seedy-Doude, or the Sanctuary of 
David. Another piece is the amphitheatre of Jemine, 
or rather its fragment, which conſiſts of 64 arches, and 
four orders of columns; but they have ſuffered conſide- 
rably from the Arabs, and from one of the beys, who 
ordered four of the arches to be blown up. There are 
alſo the remains of the triumphal arches of Spialta, 
which greatly evince their ancient magnificence ; and a 
mauſoleum near Hamamel, which is an admirable 
building, in the form of a cylinder, vaulted beneath, 
and 60 feet in diameter. 


Government, Revenues, Forces, Religion, Cuſtoms, &c. 


HE bey of Tunis is ſupreme, but choſen by the 
divan, and under the protection of the Ottoman 
Porte, which keeps a baſhaw here, but his power is ſo 
curtailed, that he may be deemed a mere cypher. 
The beys of Tunis, through motives of fear, keep 
up a good correſpondence with their neighbours of Al- 
32 and Tripoli, and, from policy, aim to cultivate a 
Friendſhip with the ſubjects of England and France; 
though they are at perpetual variance with the Spa- 
niards, Sardinians, Venetians, Malteſe, the ſubjects of 
the Eccleſiaſtical State, &c. 78 
The annual revenues of the kingdom amount to 
100, ol. and the forces to about 5000 men in peace, 
and 40,000 in war, 
Their maritime power is much leſs than what might 
be imagined, conſidering their admirable ſituation. 


Their capital ſhips are ſeldom above four in number, | 


the largeſt carrying only 40 guns. 
have about 30 galliots of various 
manned with from 


Beſides which they 
burthens, that are 
20 to 120 men each, who are rene- 
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gadoes, Turks, and Couloglies, or ſons 
ſoldiers. The command is, however, alw 
re negadoes ; at leaſt very few inſtances 
known to the contrary. They generall iſe tu; 

year, and are furniſhed with "biſcuit, 3 1 
vinegar, by the bey. The galliots are fitted 5 ing 
private perſons, who pay a certain ſtipulated Fm by 
whatever they acquire to the bey, The * 1 
veſſels are very numerous, and the merchants * 
traffic with great avidity. + Fe 

When a ſhip brings in a prize, the hull i 
and half the N al expences . 
belong to the bey, and the remainder is divided et 
the captain and the ſhip's company. 

During the whole time that a Chriſtian man of v 
is in the road, the conſul, and the merchants of 
nation to which it belongs, keep colours flying on che 
tops of their houſes, If a ſlave eſcapes, and gets 4 
board a man of war, the bey cannot reclaim him; oy 
which account 1t 1s uſual, as ſoon as a ſhip of force a 
pears in the road, to keep all the Chriſtan ſlaves — 
cloſe confined, and abridge them of the liberty other. 
wiſe allowed them till their departure; previous to which 
the bey ſends to the commander a preſent of oxen, ſheep 
poultry, and other refreſhments. ; 

The Tuniſians export corn, oil, wax, wool, - hides 
Morocco leather, beans, lentils, &c. and import Spa- 
niſh wool, Languedoc cloth, pepper, ſugar, vermi- 
lion, cloves, wine, brandy, hardware, iron, ſteel, pa- 
per, gold and ſilver tiſſue, damaſks, ſilk and woollen 
ſtuffs, &c. They likewife trade for a variety of articles 
to Egypt, Arabia, the Levant, and the neighbouring 
piratical ſtates. 

The Engliſh, French, Dutch, Genoeſe, and Ger- 
mans, have their conſuls in Tunis, who are treated 
with great reſpect. 

All public writings are in the Arabic language, 
which 1s here much corrupted from its purity and ele- 
gance ; but commerce 1s carried on in that jargon of 
tongues known by the name of Lingua Franca. 

Jews are very numerous in this kingdom: it is 
affirmed that there are upwards of 10, ooo in Tunis only: 
but as they are very much addicted to cheat all with 
whom they deal, keep falſe weights and meaſures, 
make fraudulent bankruptcies, and adulterate molt ar- 
ticles in which they trade, the laws are particularly le- 
velled againſt them, and they are, when detected, more 
ſeverely puniſhed than any other foreigners. 

The ſame religion, manners, and cuſtoms prevail 
here as in Algiers, except in the following inſtance: 
If a renegado ſhould turn Chriſtian again, they wrap 
him up in a cloth dipped in pitch, and burn him; or 


of married 
ays given to 
have been 


elween 


. elſe pile ſtones, mud, mortar, . &c. all round him, and 


having walled in all but his head, they rub that over 
with honey, which attracts waſps and other inſects, that 
torment the poor wretch with their ſtings till he expires, 
which ſometimes does not happen for ſeveral days. | 
a ſlave is caught in attempting to eſcape, or murders 
his patron, his limbs are all broken, and then he is fal- 
tened to a horle's tail, and dragged through the ſtrects 


till he dies. 
A 


HE firſt monarch of Tunis, whoſe tranſactions are 
worthy of record, was Abu -Ferez, who, poſſet- 

ſing great wealth and power, aſſumed the title of king 
of Africa, ſtrengthened and embelliſhed Tunis, n 
gave it the name of the metropolis of Africa, in me 
year 1294. Anarchy and confuſion prevailed 22 
the reigns of ſeveral of his ſucceſſors, of which the . 
mous Barbaroſſa before mentioned availed himſelf, 1 
fitting out a ſtrong armament, and making himſelf mal- 


| 0 
ter of ſeveral towns, forts, &c. of the kingdom 
the reigning 


TUNIS. 


Tunis. This ſo terrified Muley Haſſan, lie 
monarch, that he quitted his dominions, and app 
for ſuccour to the emperor Charles V. 

| That 


AFRICA. 


That prince undertook his defence, fitted out a 


ament, totally vanquiſhed the haughty 
Pl phe — Barbaroſſa, and re- eſtabliſned 2 
Nan upon his throne, under conditions honourable 
— ſelf. and advantageous to the Chriſtian cauſe. 
7 Burberefla however, in proceſs of time, renewed 
1 upon Tunis; ſo that Muley Haſſan went 
1 to Europe to apply for ſuccours; and, during his 
Pence his ſon Hamida revolted againſt him, and 
wy 4 a dangerous commotion at home. Haſſan, ap- 
iſe d of this revolution, returned home with about 
riſe Euroepan forces ; but his ſon defeated him, took 
N riſoner, and deprived him of his ſight. Hamida 
bn een ſo ſuccelsful in forming alliances with the 
Arabian and Mooriſh chiefs, that he recovered Tunis, 
{rom which he had been driven by Abdelmelech, Haſ- 
fan's brother and reigned without moleſtation till the 
a 1570, when Hali, bafhaw of Algiers, diſpoſſcſſed 
he unfortunate Haſſan, during this interval, had 
fund means to make another voyage to Europe, and 
remained in the emperor's court till that monarch had 
-epared a powerful armament to drive Barbaroſſa, 
* other Armidable pirates, from the places they 
poſſeſſed on the Barbary coaſt. At length the grand 
imperial fleet arrived on the coaſt of Airica, with the 
unfortunate Haſſan, old and blind : but the wretched 
' monarch ſoon after died of a fever in the Chriſtian camp. 

The European admiral ſoon made himſelf maſter of 
moſt places on the ſea coaſt ; but the emperor ordering 
them all to be evacuated, the Goletta excepted, having 
occaſion for his troops in Europe, Hali, the Turk, 
poſſeſſed himſelf of Tunis : but the baſhaw Sinan made 
a total conqueſt of the kingdom, in the reign of the 
Grand Seignior Selim II. and deſtroyed all the Chriſ- 
tians but fourteen, whom he ſent in chains to Conſtan- 
tinople. Having brought the whole beneath the Otto- 
man yoke, he appointed for its government a baſhaw 
or viceroy, a divan, ſeveral governors or beys over the 
different provinces, 4000 janiſſaries, and a number of 

arriſons in the different cities, towns, and fortreſles. 
This revolution terminated the ſplendor of the kings of 
Tunis in 1574, after 280 years continuance from its firſt 
eſtabliſhment by Abu-Ferez. 

Tunis now began to be governed by deys choſen by 
the divan ; but the ſtate was in ſuch confuſion, the jea- 
louſies were ſo great, the intrigues ſo various, and new 
deys ſo frequently elected, that in the ſpace of 120 
years no leſs than 23 reigned, all of whom, five ex- 
cepted, were either dethroned or murdered, a 

During the reigns of the ſeveral deys, Tunis was 
involved in anarchy and confuſion, till Haſſan-Ben- 
Hali, a political and formidable prince, freed it from 
a dependence on the Porte, rendered himſelf ſo power- 
ful as to ſtand in no awe of his neighbours the Algerines 
and Tripolitans, reſtrained his ſubjects from acts of 
piracy, and concluded commercial treaties with the 
Chriſtian powers, particularly the Dutch and Engliſh, 
_ the cloſe of the laſt century, ſince which nothing 
ot importance has occurred. 


SECTION VII. 


ff 14,4 
RIPOLI vas once the richeſt, moſt pulous and 
opulent, of all the ſtates on the coaſt of Barbary, 
but it is now greatly reduced. It is bounded on the 
north by the Mediterranean, on the ſouth by Zaara or 
the Deſart, on the eaſt by Barca, and on the weſt by 
Tunis and Biledulgerid. It extends along the coaſt 
about 700 miles, that is from 10 deg. 13 min. to 25 
deg. 27 min, eaſt longitude. | 
The air 1s clear, but leſs healthy than that of Tunis. 
The foil is the richeſt in Barbary ; and the vallies, where 
cultivated, produce large quantities of corn, grapes, 
olives, dates, and the various fruits natural to warm 


NERDS AR . | 
The capital of the kingdom is Tripoli, which, tho“ 


climates. The animals are the fame as thoſe of Algiers. 
| No. 38, 
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ſmall, is populous. 
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It is ſituated on a ſandy ſoil near 
the margin of the ſea: ſtrong walls, defended by for- 
midable ramparts, and flanked by pyramidical towers, 
ſurround it. Here are but two gates; the north gate 


towards the ſea, and the ſouth gate towards the country; 


and the whole city forms the figure of a creſcent, the 
concave part of which encloſes the haven. At the ex- 
treme points of the harbour, which ig very commo- 
dious, are ſome military works: thoſe to the eaſt are in 
bad condition; but on the weſtward there is a ſtrong 
caſtle, well fortified. The houſes in general are very 
mean, and low built, and the ſtreets narrow and crook- 
ed. But there are ſome remaining monuments of mag- 
nificence which ſeem to confirm the prevailing opinion 
of the inhabitants, that it was once remarkable for the 
ſplendor of many of its public buildings. 

The deficiency of freſh water, and great ſterility with 
reſpect to grain, under which this city labours, are 
both ſuppoſed to have been occaſioned by the encroach- 
ments of the ſea, which has frequently been known to 
overflow the neighbouring territory to a very conſidera- 
ble diſtance; ſo that through the injurious effects of 
theſe inundations, the inhabitants of Tripoli could not 
ſubſiſt upon the produce of their country, without the 


additional proviſions continually brought in by their 


piratical veſſels, 
The environs abound with the country houſes of the 


principal inhabitants, the gardens belonging to which 


are uſually managed by the Chriſtian ſlaves, who are, 
however, at night all confined in a ſingle bagnio or gaol 
in the city elt 

Tripoli is frequently viſited by the plague, on which 
account the Franciſcans, who are ſetiled here, have; 
belides their church and convent, an hoſpital, in which 
they adminiſter relief ro the Tripolines, as well as thoſe 
of their own perſuaſion. | 

The city is far leſs conſiderable than Algiers, and 
not comparable to Tunis. The government is the ſame 
with that of the reſt of the cities of Africa. The Moors 
are in as little credit here as at Algiers. The Nazarene 
renegadoes enjoy by far the greateſt ſhare of autho- 
rity of any ſect of people in the country, and fill the 
chief employments. Of all the corſairs of Barbary, 
none are leſs cruel, though none are ſo much addicted 
to theft, as the people of Tripoli. | 

Capez, or Yabs, as the Moors call it, is ſituated on 
the ancient river Triton, to which the moderns have 
given the ſame name as the town. Being the frontier 
town between Tripoli and Tunis, it is large, and well 
fortified ; and in its neighbourhood are found the ruins 
of the ancient city called by the Romans Tacapa, Ca- 
pez, however, is but poor, and thinly inhabited by 
hſhermen, and a few huſbandmen, the latter of which 
cultivate a ſmall quantity of barley, a conſiderable 
number of palm-trees, and a root which reſembles a 
potatoe. The natives are as black as mo, and ſo 
poor, that they look upon a few pecks of barley, and 
half a dozen of palm-trees, as a conſiderable fortune. 
It 1s proper to obſerve, that the river Capez riſes in a 
ſandy deſart, and diſembogues itſelf into the Mediter- 
ranean ; hence the waters are ſo hot, that they cannot 
be drank till they have been put into ſome cool place 
for about the ſpace of two hours. | 

El-Hammah was remarkable for its Roman walls, 
its hot ſulphurous {prings, the aqueducts by which they 
were conveyed, and of which ſcarce any veſtiges re- 
main. The inhabitants are a few fiſhermen, who are 
pirates when occaſion offers; and ſome huſbandmen, 
who are thieves at all opportunities, : 

Zoara, or, as it is commonly called, Zares, is ſup- 
poſed to be the ancient Piſidau, being ſituated on the 
ſea coaſt, near 19 miles from the Iſland of Zarbie: ir 
is ſurrounded by an old wall almoſt in ruins. The inha- 
bitants, who are but few in number, live by fiſhing, 
and burning quick. lime and pot-aſh, or, when oppor- 
tunity ſerves, by piracy, | | 
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Theſe towns, which are all ſituated on the weſtern 
coaſt of the Gulf of Sidra, are the beſt in the country; 
thoſe on the eaſtern ſide, and within the gulf, are in a 
wretched condition indeed, and preſent a dreadful 
picture of the de vaſtations of time. 


| Nature knows 
No ſtedfaſt tation, but or ebbs or flows; 
Ever in motion ſhe deſtroys her old, 
And caſts new figures in another mould; 
Ev'n times are in perpetual flux, and run 
Like rivers from their fountains i on; 
For time no more than ſtreams is at a ſtay; 
The flying hour is ever on her way; 
And as the fountain ſtill ſupplies her ſtore, 
The wave behind impels the wave before: 
Thus in ſucceſſive courſe the minutes run, 
And urge their predeceſſor minutes on ; 
Still moving, ever new, for former things 
Are ſet aſide, like abdicated kings; 
And ev'ry moment alters what is done, 
And innovates ſome act till then unknown. 
Time is th' effect of motion, born a twin, 
And with the world did equally begin : 
Time like a ſtream that haſtens from the ſhore, 
Flies to an ocean, where 'tis known no more: 
All muſt be ſwallow'd in this endleſs deep, 
And motion relt in evcrlaſting ſleep. 


Theſe parts of Africa have been ſubject to a great 
variety of revolutions from the various inundations of 
Goths, Vandals, Arabs, Mahometans, &c. who have 
over-run the country at different times; to which may 
be added the depredations of the Europeans, and ty- 
ranny of the government. The iſland of Malta is a 
perpetual thorn in the ſides of the piratical ſtates, par- 
ticularly to thoſe of Tripoli and Tunis, from the vi- 
cinity of its ſituation ; and the Malteſe knights merit 
the thanks of all commercial nations, for having ſo 
greatly circumſcribed the power, and reſtrained the pi- 
racics of the Barbary rovers. 

After the Moors were driven out of Andaluſia in 
Spain, they built the town of Derne on the weſtern 
fide of the gulph of Sidra, which, indeed, is the only 
place worth mentioning in the diſtrict of that name. It 
is ſituated at the diſtance of about half a mile from 
the ſea, and is better ſupplied with ſweet water than 
moſt of the towns in the Tripoline territories : never- 
theleſs the inhabitants are few in number, and wretch- 
edly poor in circumſtances. The moſt remarkable 
produce is great quantities of admirable honey, the 
delicacy of which is occaſioned by the bees feeding 
upon a kind of ſhrub peculiar to this country, that 
bears a fragrant yellow flower, and bloſſoms all the 
car. 

The diſtrict of Meſratata was antiently very flou- 
riſhing, but at preſent is much reduced. 

The beys of Tripoli are not mere nominal vaſſals 
to the Turkiſh government, like thoſe of Algiers and 
Funis, but are obliged to pay a conſiderable tribute, 
which puts them under the neceſſity of tyrannizing 
over the poor, and reducing them to the utmoſt indi- 
gence and miſery, in order to obtain a ſufficient ſum to 
diſcharge their quota, 

The revenues are raiſed by an impoſt on the corſairs, 
which are uſually about eight in number, by a tax on 
commercial imports and exports, and by a ſubſidy 
which the Jews are obliged to furniſh. The bey like- 
wile taxes the wild Arabs and inland Moors ; but theſe 
frequently refule to pay the.tribute, when he is obliged 
to {end his flying camp of janiſſaries among them to 
reduce them to obedience : but neither the Porte, or 
the 'T'urkith baſſa, trouble themſelves about the go— 
verament, provided the bey pays with punctuality his 
ſtipulated tribute to the firſt, and gratifies the avaricious 
cravings of che laſt, | 

The principal article of commerce is in ſlaves, which 
are either taken by the corſairs at ſea, or ſtolen by the 
wild Arabs and Moors from the neighbouring 3 
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Both are, however, uſually ſent to T 
there at the beſt market, onleſ they bal 60 ſold 
belong to a diſtinguiſhed family, when they ar 8 they 
expectation of a een ranſom. 8 
Beſides the above, the only article 
mentioning is the ſale of N which 2 oO 
to the Europeans for the purpoſes of makin 7 gre 
glaſs. It is to be obſerved of this regency. th and 
reſpe& to commerce and treaties, the people — wich 
greater obſervers of their word, and perform 3 
miſes with more punctuality, than any of their af Fo- 
neighbours. Fan 


Conciſe Hiſtory of Tripali. 


lorocce 
; . 0 
and Tunis. It at length fell into the hands of the 


Turks, and the Grand Scignior deputed a bal tr 
vern it. 

The two moſt remarkable tranſactions relative 0 
this kingdom are the bombardment of the Capital b 
the Freneh in the reign of Lewis XIV. and the 4 
of peace and COMmmETrce between the Tripolitans mY 
Engliſh in 1716. 25 

The firſt of theſe occurrences happened in conſe- 
quence of the Tripolitans having taken a ſnip under 
French colours, and detained ſeveral French ſubj-&s 
in a ſtate of ſlavery, This occaſioned Lewis XIV. t0 
order his officers to make repriſals upon the veſſcls of 
Tripoli wherever they met them. Theſe orders were 
ſtrictly obeyed by the French captains; in particular 
Monſieur d'Anfreville attacked fix veſſels of Tripoli 
near Cape Sapienca. Three of the corſairs fled in the 
beginning of the engagement, and the other three, af. 
ter having been much ſhattered in the fight, took re- 
fuge in the iſland of Chios. The French commodore 
Monſieur du Queſne, who commanded in the Levant, 
having intelligence thereof, immediately proceeded ty 
block them up with ſeven ſhips of war: but, previous 
to the commencement of hoſlilities, he ſent a meſa 
to the governor aga to the following purport : © Thar 
he was in perfect amity with the Chians, and the Ports 
of Conſtantinople, but came in ſearch of fone Tri- 
politan pirates, who, contrary to the molt ſolemn trea- 
ties, had committed the moſt outrageous depredations 
on the ſubjects of France, and thereſore hoped that 
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the aga would not protect ſuch infamous robbers.” | 


The aga, however, refuſed to give up the piratcs, 
which ſo exaſperated the French commodore, that he 
began immediately to bombard the place, againſt 
which he threw upwards of 7000 bombs, made a dread- 
ful havock both of the houſes and Tripolitan ſhips, 
and killed a great number of the people; but he could 
not enter the port on account of a ſtrong ſtaccado the 
Tripolitans had contrived to lay in his way. The 
court of Conſtantinople thought proper to interfere, in 
order to get matters adjuſted, when at length it was 
agreed between the grand yizir and the Gallic ambat- 
ſador, that matters ſhould be compromiſed, and ſettled 
according to articles agreed upon by both Parties. 

The treaty of Peace and Commerce calculatech in 
every inſtance, to ſecure the lives and prope-t1cs of the 
ſubjects of his Britannic majeſty, was concluded and 
ratified by the Engliſh admiral Baker on the one hand, 
and the proper officers of Tripoli on the other, in the 
month of July 1716. 


SEC: ION VIII. 
B. A NR. C A. 
e inhoſpitable colntey, which is a mere de- 


ſcrr, extends 400. miles from north to hut. 
300 from eaſt to weſt; comprizing tho!c diſtricts W IC 
the ancients termed Marmarica and Cyrcnaica, 


It is ſtiled, by the few Arabs who inhabit it, 725 
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rart Barka, or the Deſert of Whirlwinds and Hurri- 
canes. The territory about the towns and villages 
roduce a ſcanty pittance of corn, millet and maize; 
all other parts of this wretched region are totally bar- 
ren, and the whole labours under a great ſcarcity of 
Small as the quantity of grain 1s, the poor 
people are under the neceſſity of bartering ſome of it 
for camels, ſheep, dates, &c. Perhaps the moſt plea- 
fant place in the whole country 1s that ſmall diſtrict on 
which the temple of Jupiter Ammon antiently ſtood ; 
et this is ſurrounded with horrid plains of burning 
ſands, which move under the traveller's feet like waves ; 
or, being raiſed by the winds, overwhelm him with 
clouds of duſt. If any are obliged to journey through 
this diſagrecable region, they muſt travel with a com- 

aſs, or they would be loſt in the deſert, and wander 
about till they are periſhed with hunger and thirſt. The 
ancient Cyrenaica is the deſert part, and that called 
Marmarica the inhabitable diſtrict: thoſe who live near 
the ſea- coaſt are all given to piracy; and the maritime 
part itſelf is called the Coaſt of Derna, from the chief 
City remaining), all the other towns known to the an- 
cients being either totally ruined, or dwindled to the 
moſt inconſiderable villages. The authors of the Uni- 
verſal Hiſtory ſay thus concerning the principal places 
of this country, © What condition they are in, what 
commerce they drive, or how and by whom governed, 
we cannot find any ſatisfactory account of.” And as 
we have not any information relative to them, more re- 
cent than what thoſe gentlemen have adverted to, we 
can only further add, that the people are moſt deter- 
mined, ferocious, and cruel robbers both by ſea and 
land; and that they are ſo poor as to be obliged fre- 
quently to ſell their wives and children to their neigh- 
bours, in order to augment their means of ſubſiſt- 
ing, and to get rid of all that they may deem an in- 


cumbrance. 


water. 


In order to expoſe the ferocious and rapacious diſpo- 
ſition of che people of this part of the globe, in which 
they ce: ceed thoſe of all others, we ſhall cloſe our ac- 
count of Barbary with the following narrative of the 
loſs oi his majeſty's ſhip the Litchfield, and the unex- 
ampled ſufferings of the crew during their ſlavery in 
Morocco. 

On che 11th of November 1758 the Litchfield, 
commanded by Capt. Barton, departed from Ireland, 
in company with ſeveral other men of war and tranſ- 
ports, intended for the reduction of Goree, under the 
command of commodore Keppel. 

They met with a proſperous voyage till the 28th of 
the month, on the evening of which day the weather 
turned out very ſqually, with rain. At nine o'clock it 
was exceeding dark, with much lightning, and at half 
an hour after nine they had an extreme hard ſquall, at 
which time Capt. Barton came upon deck, and ſtaid till 
ten, when he left orders to keep ſight of the commodore, 
and to make what fail the weather would permit. 

Ar one o'clock in the morning of the 29th the light 
which they took to be the commodore's was right 
a-head bearing ſouth, and the wind blew very hard at 
welt ſouth-weſt. At ſix o'clock in the morning the 
author of this account was awaked by a great ſhock, 
and a confuſed noiſe of the men upon deck ; on which 
he ran up, thinking ſome ſhip was ran foul of them, 
2aving no thoughts of being near land, fince, accord- 
15 W T9 perſon's reckoning they were at leaſt 35 
_ -_ it; but, before he could reach the quar- 
e e was too ſenſibly convinced of their diſmal 

ation, by the ſhip giving a great ſtroke on the 
ground, and the ſea breaking all over them, 


Jult after this he could perceive the land, at the di. 


ance of about two cables len 
gth, appearing rocky and 
war ee The ſhip lying with her broadſide to 125 
3 an; the ſea broke entirely over them ; the maſts ſoon 
= ee os and ſome of the men were carried off 


It is impoſſible to conceive their diſtreſs at this tune; 
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the maſts, yards and fails hanging along- ſide in a con- 
fuſed heap, the ſhip beating violently upon the rocks, 
the waves curling up to an incredible height, and then 
daſhing down with ſuch force as if they would have 
ſplit the ſhip to pieces, which they every moment ex- 
pected. 

But now Providence favoured them greatly ; for 
ſome of the large waves breaking without the ſhip, the 
remainder of their force came againſt the ſtarboard 
quarter; and the anchors that were cut away as ſoon as 
they ſtruck, now aſſiſted in bringing the ſhip's head to- 
wards the ſea. | 

This gave a proſpect of prolonging life, perhaps, a 
few hours, which was all at that time they could expect: 
however, their ſcattered ſenſes now recovering a little, 
they ſaw it neceſſary to get every thing they could over 
to the larboard ſide, to prevent the ſhip from heeling 
off, and expoſing the deck again to ſea: and the waves 
for the moſt part breaking forwards, they ſeized the 
opportunity, and got moſt of the ſtarboard guns on the 
upper deck over, with what elſe they could come art. 

Some of the people, contrary to advice, were ver 
earneſt to get the boats out; and at length, aſter Ore? 
intreaty, one of the boats was launched, and eight of 
the beſt men jumped into her; and though at this time 
the ſea was rather abated, ſhe had hardly got to the 
ſhip's ſtern, when ſhe was inſtantly whirl'd to the bot- 
tom, and every man in her periſhed ; and the reft of 
the boats were ſoon waſhed to pieces upon deck. 

They now made a raft of the cap tern-bars, ſome 
boards, &c. which being done, they had only to wait 
with reſignation for the aſſiſtance of Providence, 

The ſhip was ſo ſoon filled with water, that they had 
no time to get any proviſion up. The quarter-deck 
and poop were now the only places they could ſtand on 
with any ſecurity, the waves being far ſpent by the time 
they reached thoſe parts, owing to their being broke by 
the fore part of the ſhip. 

At four o'clock in the afternoon, the fea being then 
much abated, as it was almoſt low water, and as there 
was reaſon to imagine that the ſhip could not withſtand 
the violence of the next flood, one of the people ſwam 
ſafe aſhore. 

T here were numbers of Moors upon the rocks, who 
beckoned much for them to come on ſhore ; which they 
at firſt took for kindneſs, but they were ſoon unde- 
ceived, as theſe wretches had not the humanity to aſſiſt 
any one who was entirely naked, but fled to thoſe who 
had any thing about them, whom they ſtripped before 
they were well out of the water, wrangling among 
themſelves about the plunder, while the poor man was 
left to crawl up the rocks if he was able; if not, they 
gave themſelves no concern about him, 

Mr. Sutherland, with the ſecond lieutenant, and about 
65 others, got aſhore before dark, where they were ex- 
poſed to the weather upon the cold ſand, and, to keep 
themſelves from periſhing, were obliged to go down to 
the ſhore to bring up pieces of the wreck ro make a 
fire; andif they happened to pick up a fhirt or an 
handkerchief, and did not deliver it to the Moors on 
the firſt demand, a dagger was inſtantly offered to their 
breaſts. | 4d 

The Moors having allowed them a piece of an old 
Nil, which they did not think worth carrying off, they 
made two tents, into which they crouded, fitting one 
between the other's legs, to preſerve warmth, and make 
room. 

In this uneaſy ſituation, continually bewailing their 
own fate, and that of their poor ſhip-mates on the 
wreck, they paſſed a moſt turbulent, dark and rainy 
night, without a drop of water to refreſh them, except 
what they catched in their fal- cloth covering. 

On the 3oth of November, at ſix in the morning, 
they went down on the rocks to aſſiſt their ſhip mates in 
coming aſhore, and found the ſhip had been greatly 
ſhattered in the night. It being now low water, many 
attempted to ſwim on ſhore, ſome of whom. got ſafe, 
while others periſhed, 

Nh Thoſe 
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Thoſe on board got the raft into the water, and about 
15 men upon it; but they were no ſooner put off — 
the wreck than it was quite overturned ; but moſt of the 
men recovered it again, when it was inſtantly overfet a 
ſecond time, and all periſhed except three or four, 

About this time a good ſwimmer brought a rope 
aſhore, and Mr. Sutherland running haſtily over the 
rocks into the water, catched hold of it juſt as the man 
was quite ſpent, and had thought of quitting it; and 

ſome others coming to his aſſiſtance, they, by the help 
of that, pulled a larger rope aſhore, and made it fatt 
round a rock. 

They found this gave ſpirits to the poor people on the 
wreck ; for the rope being hauled tight from the upper 

art of the ſtern, made an ealy deſcent for any one who 
had art enough to walk or ſlide upon the rope, with 
another above to hold by, in which manner they pro- 
ceeded almoſt half way aſhore. 

The under rope was intended for a traveller to pull 
people aſhore, being faſtened to the large rope with an 
iron ring, to go backwards and forwards, but there 
being a knot in the large rope, when once they had 
pulled it over it would not return, However, it was of 
great ſervice, and was the means of ſaving a number of 
lives. | 

They continued coming by the rope till about eleven 
o'clock, though many of them were waſhed off and pe- 
riſhed. The flood then coming on raiſed the ſurf, and 
prevented any more coming at that time, and the ropes 
could be of no farther uſe. 

They now retired to the rocks, and being extremely 
hungry, they began to broil ſome of the drowned tur- 
kies, &c. -which, with fome flour mixed, and baked 
among the coals, made their firſt meal on this barbarous 
coaſt : and ar about half a mile diftant they found a well 
of ircſh water, which was of the utmoſt ſervice to them. 

i hey had ſcarcely finiſhed their meal when the 
Moors, who were now grown numerous, drove them 
all down to the rocks, beating them if they lingered, 
(though ſome were hardly able to craw],) to bring up 
empty iron-bound caſks, pieces of the wreck which had 
iron about them, and other things. 

Abour three o'clock in the afternoon they had ano- 
ther meal upon the drowned poultry ; and finding this 
was the beſt food they were likely to have, ſome of 
them were ordered to fave all they could find upon the 
ſhore, others to raiſe a larger tent, and the reſt were 
ſent down to the rocks to look out for people coming 
aſhore. | 
The ſurf greatly increaſing with the flood, and break- 
ing upon the fore part of the ſhip, ſhe was now divided 
into three pieces. The fore part was turned keel up ; 
the middte part was ſoon daſhed into a thouſand pieces. 
Ihe fore part of the poop likewiſe fell at this time, and 
about 30 men with it, eight of whom got fafe on ſhore, 
but ſo bruiſed that their recovery was deſpaired of. 

A moſt melancholy proſpe& now appeared: nothing 
but the after part of the poop remained above water, 
with a very ſmall part of the other decks, on which was 
the captain, and about 130 more, expecting every wave 
to be their laft; for the wreck ſeemed as if it was in- 
ſtantly going to throw them all to the bottom, and every 
ſhock threw ſome off, hardly any of whom came on 
ſhore alive. 

During this diſtreſs the Moors laughed very loud, 
and ſeemed much diverced when a wave larger than 
common threatened the deſtruction of the poor tottering 
{fouls upon the wreck. 

Between four and five o'clock the ſea was much de- 
crealed with the ebb; and the rope being ſtill ſecure 


they began to venture upon it, when ſome fell off and 


periſhed, but others got ſafe an ſhore. | 
About five o'clock thoſe on ſhore made ſigns for the 
captain to come upon the rope, as that appeared to be 
as good an opportunity as any they had obſerved: but 
ſome who came lately off, ſaid, that the captain was re- 
ſolved to ſtay till all the men had made the beſt of their 
way to land, or at leaſt had quitted the wreck; which 
bravery of his they at once admired and lamented, 
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vered, and got to the tent by day-light, thoug 


was the firſt lieutenant, the cap 


However, they ſtill continued to beckon him 
juſt before it was dark, they had the p eaſure of rang 
lum come on the rope. He was cloſe followed ring 
good able ſeaman, who did all he could to ke pu fn 
ſpirits, and aſſiſt him in warping. oa 

As the captain could not ſwim, and had been ſo lone 
without any refreſhment, he was no longer able to reſiſſ 
the violence of the waves, but had loſt his hold of ra 
great rope, and mult unavoidably have periſheg has 
nor a wave thrown him within the reach of the ;, ba 
held by thoſe on ſhore, which he had barely the c, 
left to lay hold of. They pulled him up, and, af 
reſting a little while upon the rocks, he came to hin ſ. j 
and walked up to the tent, deſiring the others to agg 
the reſt of the people in coming aſhore, 

The Moors were for ſtripping the captain, though 
he had nothing on but a plain wailtcoat, and a pair of 
breeches ; but his people, plucking up their ſpirits upon 
this occaſion, oppoſed them; on which they thought 
proper to deſiſt. 

The people ſtill continued to come on ſhore pretty 
faſt, though many periſhed in the attempt: but they 
plainly ſaw that their caſe was deſperate, as the wreck 
muſt inevitably fall to pieces with the next flood. 

The Moors at ſig growing tired with waiting for 
ſo little plunder, would not let them remain any longer 
upon the rocks, but drove them all up; whereupun 
Mr. Sutherland, with the captain's permiflion, went 
and made ſupplication to the baſhaw, who was in his 
tent with many other Moors, dividing the plunder, 

Mr. Sutherland having by ſigns made himſelf under. 
ſtood, the baſhaw gave them leave to go down to the 
ſea-ſide, ſending ſome Moors with them. They carried 
fire-brands down, to let the poor creatures on the wreck 
ſee that they were ſtill ready to aſſiſt them. 

Mr. Sutherland ſays, that he has no doubt but many 
periſhed while they were gone, for want of cheir help; 
for they had been but a fe minutes on the rocks when 
one came very near them before they ſaw him; and 
this was frequently a circumſtance of 2s much horror as 
any they met with; for juſt as the poor wretchcs 
appeared in ſight, they were waſhed from the rope, 
and daſhed to death againſt the rocks clole to their 
more fortunate companions. 

About nine at night, finding that no more men would 
venture upon the rope, as the ſurf was again greatly 
increaſed, they retired to their tents with hearts full of 
ſorrow, leaving, according to the laſt man's account, 
between 3o and 40 upon the wreck. 

They now thought of crowding all into the tent, and 
began by fixing the captain in the middle. They then 
made every one lie down on his fide, as they could not 
afford him a breadth : but, after all, there were many 
that took eaſier lodgings in empty caſks that had been 
thrown on ſhore. | 

On the firſt of December, in the morning, the wreck 
was all in pieces upon the rocks, and the ſhore quite 
covered with lumber. - | 

The people upon the wreck periſhed about one in 
the morning, as we learnt from one who was toſſed up 
and down nearly two hours upon a piece of the wreck, 
and at laſt thrown upon the rocks ſenſeleſs, but reco- 

h greatly 
bruiſed, _ 05 

The Moors were very buſy in picking up ever) thing 
of value, but would not ſuffer the Engliſh to rake = 
leaſt thing, except pork, flour, and liquor, all of which 
they ſecured as much as they could in the tent. p 

Some were now employed in enlarging che _ 2 
raiſing another; ſome in trying to make brcad, 2 
ſome in cleaning the drowned ſtock. 

At one in the afternoon they muſtered th 
placing them in ranks,. found the number 3 
fo that there were 130 drowned, among which n 5 
tain of - Marines, nis 
; 50 and three 
lieutenant, the purſer, gunner, Carpentcr, figs 
midſhipmen. They now returned public thanks 


e men, and 
to be 2293 


| wighty God for their deliverance... © On 
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e ſecond of December, at five in the morning, 
. one George Allen, a marine, dead cloſe by 
Ne AG which they imagined was occaſioned by drink- 


ing brandy among the rocks, as ſeveral had got drunk 


chat way, though they uſed what means they could to 
It. 

.* day two men were whipped, by order of Capt. 
Barton, for their inſolence, which was highly neceſſary, 
both to convince the Moors, and their own people, 
that they were ſtil] under command, 

At two in the afternoon there arrived a black ſervant 
from one Mr. Butler, at Saffy, a town about thirty 
miles diſtant, to enquire into their ſituation, and give 
them aſſiſtance. This man having brought pens, ink, 
and paper, the captain wrote a letter to Mr. Butler; 
and they finding there was even one perſon who offered 


them help, was a circumſtance which gave the higheſt | 


ſatisfaction. 

On the morning of the third of December they aſſem- 
bled the people, and read prayers of thankſgiving. In 
the afternoon they received a letter from Mr. Butler, 
with ſome bread, and a few other neceſſaries, which 
were extremely acceptable. They now heard that one 
of the tranſports, and a bomb- tender, were wrecked 
about three leagues to the northward of them, and a 
great many of the men ſaved. 

On the fourth of the month the people were employed 
in picking up pieces of the ſails, and what elſe the 
Moors would permit them. They now divided the 
people into meſſes, and ſerved them with the neceſſaries 
they received the day before. In the afternoon they 
received another letter from Mr. Butler, who was factor 
to the Daniſh African Company, and himſelf a Dane; 
and at the ſame time they had a letter from one Mr. 
Angry an Iriſh gentleman, who was a merchant at 
ally. 
On the fifth the people were employed to gather 
muſcles at low water, the drowned ſtock being all ex- 
hauſted. Mr. Andrews arrived this morning, and 
brought with him a French ſurgeon, and ſome medicines 
and plaiſters, which many of the bruiſed men ſtood in 
pu need of, In the afternoon one of the ſeamen died 
y his bruiſes mortifying. 

The next day was delivered one of the country blan- 
kets to every two men, and a pair of ſlippers to ſuch as 
ſtood in need of them. Theſe ſupplies were brought 
by Mr. Andrews. The people were now forced to live 
on muſcles and bread, the Moors having deceived 
them, though they promiſed to ſupply them with cattle. 

On the ſeventh the Moors began to be ſomewhat 
civil, for fear the emperor ſhould puniſh them for their 
cruelty to the Engliſh; and in the afternoon a meſſenger 
arrived from the emperor at Sallee, with orders in ge- 
neral to the people to ſupply them with proviſions. 
They accordingly brought ſome poor bullocks and lean 
ſheep, which Mr. Andrews purchaſed ; but at this time 
they had no pots to make broth in, and the cattle were 
hardly fit for any thing elſe. 

: Onthe ninth, in the morning, they ſaw ſeveral dead 
odies upon the rocks. This day the people were em- 
ployed in bringing up the oak timbers, &c. from the 
ea ſide, the emperor having ſent orders to ſave what- 

ever ou be of uſe to his cruizers. 1 

n che morning of the tenth they got e [ 

ready to march to Morocco, the 3 Monks * 
Wh for that purpoſe, and camels to carry the 1 2 
ee At nine o'clock they ſet out with 
x Wh ch _ s, and at noon were joined by the crews 
er wrecked veſſels, when they were all 


Mouzte 
ated on camels, except the captain, who was fur- 


niſhed with a horſe. * ; i BW 
evening, when e 8. e fever ting 


| ors procured them only two tents 
Mars ould not contain one third of the men; ſo that 
ache l 2 lay expoſed to the dew, which was very 
dee and cold. They now found their whole number 


© 338, including officers, men, b h 

men, and a youn = s, men, boys, three wo- 
| g Child, which on | 

rought aſhore with her teeth e of the women had 
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They continued their journey on the eleventh, attend- 
ed by a number of Moors on horſeback : and the al- 
caid, who had the conducting of them, now furniſhed 
ſeveral of the officers with horſes. They did not travel 
ſtrait for Motocco, being informed that they muſt 
meet the emperor coming from Sallee. At fix in the 
evening they came to their reſting place for the night, 
and were furniſhed with tents ſufficient to cover all the 
men. 

On the twelfth they ſet out at five in the mornin 
and at two in the afternoon ſaw the emperor's cavalcade 
at a diſtance." At three a relation of the emperor's, 


named Muli Adriſs, came to them, and told the cap- 


tain, it was the emperor's poſitive orders that he ſhould 
inſtantly write a letter to the governor of Gibraltar, to 
ſend to his Britannic majeſty, to know whether he 
would ſettle a peace with him or not, 


Captain Barton ſat down immediately on the graſs, 


and wrote a letter, which being given to Muli Adriſs, 
he returned to the emperor. At ſix in the evenin 
they came to their reſting place for the night, — 
were well furniſhed with rents, but had very little 
proviſion, 

On the thirteenth they had proviſion brought them, 
and were deſired to remain in their preſent ſituation till 
the men were refreſhed. 

Having waited til] the ſixteenth, and the men being 
greatly recovered of their fatigues, they continued their 
journey as before; and at four in the afternoon came to 
their reſting place, pitched their tents, and refreſhed 
themſelves with proviſions. 

Here ſome of the country Moors uſed the Engliſh ill 
as they were taking water from the brook. The Moors 
would always ſpit in the veſſel before they would let 
them take any away. Hereupon a party of the Engliſh 
went to enquire into the affair, and were immediately 
ſaluted with a ſhower of ſtones. They then run in upon 
the Moors, beat ſome of them, put them to flight, and 
brought away one, who attempted to defend himſelf 
with a long knife. This fellow was ſeverely puniſhed by 
the alcaid who had the c@&nduCting of the Engliſh. 

On the morning of the ſeventcenth each of the people 
had a dram, as had been uſual, and they then continued 
their journey ; and at four in the afternoon came to the 
reſting place for the night, and, after ſome difficulty, 
got tents and a proper ſupply of proviſion. 

On the eighteenth of December, at three in the after- 
noon, they came to the city of Morocco, without hav- 


ing ſeen one dwelling-houſe in the whole journey. They 


were here inſulted by the rabble as they paſſed, and at 
five o'clock were conducted to the emperor, who was 
on horſeback before the gate of his palace, ſurrounded 
by five or ſix hundred of his guards. 

He told Captain Barton, by an interpreter, that he 
was neither at peace or war with the Engliſh, and that 
he would detain him and his people till an ambaſſador 
came from England to ſettle a firm peace. 

The captain then deſired that they might not be uſed 
as ſlaves; to which the emperor haſtily replied, that 
they ſhould be taken care of; and they were then di- 
rectly thruſt out of his preſence, conveyed to two ruined 
houſes, and ſhut up amidſt dirt and innumerable ver- 
min of ſeveral ſorts, 

Mr. Butler,who was mentioned before, being at Mo- 
rocco on buſineſs, came and aſſiſted them with victuals 
and drink, and procured liberty for the captain to go 
home with him to his lodging. He likewiſe ſent ſome 
blankets for the officers, with which they made a ſhift 
to paſs the night pretty comfortably, as they were great- 
ly fatigued, | 

On the morning of the nineteenth their centinel was 
taken off, and the people had liberty to go out. The 
Moors likewiſe ſent them ſore bread, and towards 
night ſome beef; but they had yet no conveniency to 
dreſs it; and the people were all day employed in 
clearing out the rubbiſh, and deſtroying the vermin. 

On the twentieth ſome of their neceſſaries which they 
had on the road were brought to then, after being 

5 N rummaged, 
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rummaged, and the captain's trunk robbed of 19 du- 


cats, ſeveral rings, ſilver buckles, a watch, and other 
things, moſtly belonging to the foremaſt-men. Mr. 
Butler, and his partner, Mr. Dekon, did every thing 
in their power to aſſiſt them; and the people now had 

ots to boil their victuals, nor were they in any want 
of bread. 

On the morning of the twenty-firſt the emperor ſent 
money to the captain for the ſupport of the men, at a 
blanqueen a day each, or two-pence ſterling ; but that 
being inſufficient, Captain Barton got money from Mr. 
Butler to make it up four-pence ſterling, which he 
managed himſelf for them to the beſt advantage, allow- 
ing then one pound of beef or mutton, with broth, 
and one pound of bread every day. 

At.nine o'clock in the morning of this day, the em- 

eror ſent for the captain and every officer to appear 

. him, and they inſtantly repaired to his palace, 
where they remained two hours waiting in an outer yard. 
In the mean time he diverted himſelf with ſeeing a 
clumſy Dutch boat rowed about a pond by four of the 
petty officers. ; 

About noon they were ſummoned before him, and 
placed in a line, about thirty yards from him. He was 
ſitting in a chair by the ſide of a pond, with only two 
of his chief alcaids near him. Having viewed them 
ſome time, he ordered the captain to come forward; 
and after having aſked him ſome queſtions concerning 
the Engliſh navy, and the deſtination of the ſquadron, 
of which the Litchfield made a part, he called forward 
the reſt of the people by two and three at a time, as 
they ſtood according to the rank. Then aſking moſt 
of them ſome very inſignificant queſtions, and taking 
ſome of them to be Portugueſe, becauſe they had black 
hair, and others to be Swedes, becauſe they had white 
-hair, he judged none of them to be Engliſhmen except 
the captain, the fecond lieutenant, the enſign of the 
ſoldiers, and Mr. Sutherland ; but on their aſſuring 

him that they were all Engliſh, he cried bono, and 

gave a nod. for their departure; to which they returned 
a very low bow, and were glad to get to their old ruined 
houſes again. 

On the 22d of December Captain Barton provided 
the people with ſtuff for frocks, trowſers, and mats and 
mb to lie on, with every other neceſſary that could 

e got; and they were all employed in making them- 
ſelves cloaths in the beſt manner they were able. 

On the next day the captain received a meſſage from 
the emperor, with orders, that if any of the Engliſh 
ſhould be guilty of a crime, he ſhould puniſh them the 
ſame as if they were on board his ſhip; but if they 
ſhould quarrel with the Moors, they muſt abide by the 
Mooriſh 1aws, which were very ſevere againſt the Chriſ- 
tians. 

On the twenty - fourth, being Sunday, they were all 
aſſembled, and prayers were read in the ſame manner 
as if they had been on board, and they returned un- 
feigned thanks to God for the many favours he had be- 
ſlowed on them. I hey had but one bible among them 
all, and that was a preſent from Mr. Andrews; and 

though they had no clergyman, Captain Barton never 
omitted a ſingle Sunday to aſſemble the men, and have 
ſervice performed. 
On Chriſtmas day prayers were read to the people as 
uſual in the church of England: and this day the cap- 
tain received a preſent of ſome tea and loaves of ſugar 
from one of the emperor's queens, whoſe grandfather 
had been an Englith renegado. 
The next day they heard the diſagreeable news that 
the emperor would oblige all the Engliſh to work in the 
fame manner as the other Chriſtian laves, exceptin 
the officers that were before him on the twenty-firſt or 
n | 
On the twenty-ſeventh, at ſeven in the morning, an al- 
caid came and ordered the people all out to work, ex- 
cept thoſe who were ſick ; and, by interceſſion, eight 
were allowed to ſtay at home every day as cooks for the 
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ters which gave them hopes of ſpeedy 


- Felt, which they took by turns throughout the whole, 


* 


At four in the afternoon the peop! 
of whom had been employed in * . 4 by ſome 
turning up the ground with hoes, and others in ome in 
weeds in the emperor's garden. Their food Picking 
vided by the time they came home. * pro- 

Next day all the people went to work as ſoon 3 
could fee. They were allowed to fit down an Tap th 
a half in the middle of the day; but had many a 2 and 
from their drivers, when they were doing their 8 2 
deſerve better uſage. Ihe captain endeavoured aj] * 
was in his power to get this remedied, which with 10 
aſſiſtance of their good friend Juan Arbona, * Reg 22 
hopes of effecting. th 

; This Juan Arbona, who had been in the count 
eight years, was taken under Engliſh colours, and had 
a paſs ſigned by General Blakency at Minorca. Por 
two or three years palt the emperor had kept him near 
his own perſon, and put much confidence in him, He 
was much attached to the Engliſh, and did every thin 
in his power to aſſiſt them. - 

On the twenty-ninth the people were allowed a hor 
breakfaſt of porridge, ſweetened with honey, before 
they went to their work. This work was ſometimes ta 
hoe the ground, and at other times to carry wood or 
ſtones for building, and ſuch other things as the ſlauc; 
are commonly employed in. 

The next day Captain Barton received an oblioino 
meſſage from the emperor, with his permiſſion for hin; 
to ride out, or take a walk in his gardens, with any of 
the officers. 

The thirty-firſt of the month was Sunday, but the 
people were obliged to go to work as before, the cap- 
tain not being able to obtain permiſſion for them to ſtay 
at home on Sundays. At four o'clock they returned, 
and at five prayers were read to them as uſual. 

On the firſt of January 1759 the people were con- 
tinued at their work as uſual, but had not ſo much bad 
uſage, and were in a fair way of having leſs, owing 
chiefly to the good offices of their friend Juan Arbona, 
who took all imaginable pains to make their work as 
light as poſſible. He now obtained leave for the Chriſ- 
tains to quit their work at twelve o'clock on Sundays, 
which was no ſmall favour, and ſuch as was never 
granted in this country before. 

The people kept their health as yet pretty well, hav. 
ing a cool air to work in at this time of the year; but 
it is ſcorching hot in the ſummer, when there is ſeldom 
any wind to refreſh the labourers. 

On the ſecond of January a new moon commenced, 
whereupon the emperor ſent Captain Barton the money 
for the ſupport of the people till the next moon. 

By this time they were got into a ſettled way of liv- 
ing, ſo that it will be unneceſſary to take notice of thoſe 
things that occurred daily ; we ſhall, theretore, only 
remark any extraordinary Occurrences. — 

Nothing material happened till the beginning of 
February, when two ſoldiers died within a few days 0 
each other; and the emperor enquiring into the caule 
of their deaths, Juan Arbona told him that it was occa- 
ſioned by catching cold for want of cloaths; upon 
which he received immediate orders to give every Eng- 
liſh ſlave as much white linen as would make two ſhirts. 

In the month of March a Spaniard having ſome 
words with a Moor, who had firit uſed him ill, was 
carried before the emperor, who ordered him to be im- 
mediately knocked on the head before his face, and the 
dead body to be expoſed for two days _—_— ; 
during which time the Moors and Jews ſhewed the bru- 
tality of their diſpoſitions, by daſhing the body to pieces 


{ withſtones as they paſſed. 


; oliſh received let- 

About the middle of April the Engli relief; but the 
men were not now ſo healthy as they had been, ſos 
being afflifted with a fever, and ſome with the .D 
On the 26th of May the emperor received y ho 
from Lord Home, offering 170,000 dollars 1 ec 
freedom of the Engliſh, with which his G Fs 
very well pleaſed, and promiſed tv ſend immedia for 
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baſſador, and let them go; but they found 
2 was no truſting to any thing he ſaid. 

On the fifteenth of June a courier ſet out with the 
emperor's letter - to the ambaſſador. He was a Jew, 

med Toledano, and had orders to proceed to Gib- 

Sins and return with the ambaſſador. 
7 About ten days after this, the emperor ordered that 
the Engliſh ſhould work only from day-light till nine 
o'clock, and then go home till three in the afternoon, 
when they ſhould return and work till ſun-ſet. The 
number that went to work was likewiſe limited to 100, 
which might ſoon enable them to make two gangs; for 
the people being kept from working in the exceſſive 
heut of the ſun, the numbers of ſick decreaſed daily. 

On the ſecond of July the emperor ſet out from Mo- 
tocco with an army of 6000 men, which was ſoon in- 
creaſed to 30,0009, as great numbers joined him con- 
tinually. He went to ſubdue ſome part of his domi- 
nions that would not acknowledge his ſovereignty. 

In about eight days time he ſent to the city of Mo- 
rocco the heads of 70 men, which were placed againſt 
one of the great gates of the city. There were alſo 
about 200 priſoners, the chief of whom, to the number 
of 40, were put into one of the towers of the wall, aud 
about one third of their number put on the top of it, 
with large wooden rammers. I hey were then ſupplied 
with earth, which they were oblig-d to beat till the 
roof gave way with the load, and then they all periſhed 

ether. 

"About the tenth of Auguſt orders came for 50 men 
more to go to work, by which the Engliſh found that 
the emperor was uneaſy that their ambaſſador did not 
come. 

On the eighteenth they heard from Gibraltar that the 
ambaſſador deferred coming ; but on the twentieth they 
had the agreeable news that he would ſer fail from Gib- 
raltar in a few days. This good news kept their hopes 
alve till the latter end of Auguſt, when a courier ar- 
rived from Tetuan, who brought the news of Admiral 
Boſcawen's having beat the French fleet, and that the 
ambaſſador's ſhip being in the engagement, was obliged 
to ſtay ſome time at Gibraltar to refit. 

During all this time the emprror's cruizers had paſſ- 
ports from Lord Home, and were all out, and con- 
ſtantly ſending in prizes, which gave the captives but 
little hope of bringing matters to an accommodation 
that ſummer; as the keeping his cruizers in port is the 
readieſt way of making him hearken to reaſon. 

Moſt of the cruizers being returned ſucceſsful into 
port by the middle of September, the Engliſh had the 
aſſurance of the long expected ambaſſador being at 
Sallee, with his majeſty's ſhips Guernſey and Ll heris, 
having the money on board for their redemption, which 
the emperor.was informed of at his camp ; but being 
elated with his ſucceſs both by land and ſea, and hav- 
ing nothing to fear from the Engliſh till the next ſpring, 
he only trifled with the ambaſſador, by making extra- 
vagant demands, to detain him upon the coaſt, which 
is very dangerous in the winter time. 

His laſt demand was 250,000 dollars, 3o pieces of 
cannon, and a large quantity of powder and ſhot. The 
ambaſſador had come up to 200,000 dollars to ſatisfy 
him for every pretenſion; but on hearing this laſt de- 
mand, he ſent the emperor word that it never would be 
complied with, and immediately left the coaſt, having 
firſt loſt two anchors in Sallee road. 

When the emperor found there was nothing to be 
done by keeping the ſhip, he diſpatched one of his al- 
caids to Gibraltar with more moderate propoſals ; and 
deſired that a gentleman might be ſent to him, with au- 
ority from the ambaſſador to treat on the ſubject, and 
_ 7 S * 8 reſolution. 

2 ran 0 
3 
who uſed every are oe 1 
tot in th ig 2 to convince him that it was 
of warlike flor, a0 rn, Power to grant him any ſupplies 
© itOres, as that was contrary to treaties firmly 


ſubliſting between England and other nations then at 
— 2 
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peace with her; but the emperor would not be con- 
vinced, and ſuffered Mr. Haſler to return to Gibraltar, 
without giving him his determined reſolution. 

During this interval, there were eight or nine Eng- 
liſh paſſengers taken under Portugueſe colours, and 
brought to Morocco, which the captives apprehended 
would be an additional ſubject of diſpute. 1 

About the middle of October the ernperor again ſent 
Toledano, the Jew, with more moderate propolals than 
any of the former, and with authority to accommodate 
all differences. l 

In the beginning of February, 1760, Toledano re 
turned with Lord Home's determined reſolution to 
give 200,000 dollars for the red mption of every Bri- 
tiſh ſubject in the emprror's dominions, and 20,000 
dollars to puichaſe warlike ſtores, which he might do 
by ſending a veſſel of his own to England. 

About this time Captain Barton was uſed very ill, 
which happened in the following manner. He had 
been allowed to keep a mule for ſome time paſt, and 
commonly uſed to ride from his houſ., which was near 
the palace, to t e houſe where the men were lodged. 
The eniperor happened to ſee him; but Capt. Barton 
thinking himſelf fo far diſtant that he ſhould not be taken 
notice of, only put h.s hat under his arm, and rode on, 
as he was at that inſtant obſcured by a wall. 

The emperor ſent two of his guards after him, and 
he was juſt going to ali aht at the houſe when they came 
up with him, and pulled him from off the mule, giving 
him ſeveral ſtrokes with their ſtraps, which they always 
have ready for that purpoſe. They ſeized him, one on 
each ſide, by the collar, and in that manner hurried 
him to one of the gates, and ſhut him up in a hole be- 
hind che door. 

The mob would hardly allow his officers to follow 
him. However, Mr. Sutherland got in wich him; but 
they had not been there a quarter of an hour, before 
the ſame two fellows that ſeized him came and ſet him 
free, and wanted money for that favour, agreeable to 
the cuſtom of the country ; but Captain Barton would 
not give them ablanqueen, and bid them go and tell 
their maſter ſo, 

The men were now kept more ſtrictly than ever to 
their work, and the alcaid came oftener to ſearch the 
houſe ; but the vigilance of Captain Barton, and their 
good friend Juan Arbona, got the better of a number 
of difficulties and impoſitions, which would otherwiſe 
have rendered the lives of the people very unhappy. 

For a fortnight paſt the emperor had conſidered on 
the laſt propoſals; and having diſcourſed with Tole- 
dano ſeveral times on the ſubject, he at length reſolved 
to ſend him once more to Gibraltar, with his deter- 
mined reſolution to accept of two hundred thouand 
dollars for the redemption of all the Engliſh ſubjccts, 
and twenty-five thouſand dollars for every other pre- 
tenſion : and as he now ſeemed to be more in earneſt 
than ever he had been before, they began to think their 
deliverance was at hand. 

Toledano ſet out for Gibralter about the middle of 
February, with orders to write to the emperor, imme- 
diately upon lord Home's agreeing to his propoſals ; 
and upon receipt of this letter the captives were to ſet 
out for Sallee, to be ready for embarking when the 
ambaſſador arrived there. 

On the 25th of March the emperor received aſſu- 
rances from Gibraltar that his demands ſhould be duly 
complied with, on the embarkation of the captives at 
Sallee, for which place the ambaſſador would fail with 
the firſt fair wind, with the money and preſents. 

Hereupon his. majeſty ſent to captain Barton, who 
had allo received letters, to inform him that he, and 
all the people who were caſt away, ſhould ſoon ſet out 
for Sallee. The joy they felt on this occaſion may be 


better imagined than deſcribed. Captain Barton took 


up money from the merchants, with which they ſoon 
provided every thing that could be wanted in a journey 
of ten days, for three hundred and twanty men; but 
they were ſtill kept to their work. 


On 
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On the 11th of April the men left off going to work 
and on the evening of the 12th the emperor ſent for 
captain Barton, Mr. Sutherland, and the ſecond lieu- 
tenant, and told them they were to go away * the next 
morning, and that he would make peace with the Eng- 
liſh nation, if they were willing; if not, he did not 
care. He then gave a nod for their departure, on 
which they made a low bow, and walked off with much 
lighter hearts than ever they had felt belore. 

The next morning they were all ready before ſun- 
riſing, but waited till nine o'clock for the mules and 
camels : then they were all mounted, generally two 
upon a camel, and immediately went without the city, 
and when all were come, they proceeded on their jour- 


ney, attended by a baſhaw and one hundred ſoldiers on 


horſeback. : 
They were now treated. ih 4 more agreeable manner, 


than when they came thither near eighteen months be- 
fore. Mr. Barton was now conſulted how faſt he choſe 
to travel, and when to ſtop. In the evening they 
pitched their tents, which were all properly numbered, 
and formed an exact oval. In this good order they 
purſued their journey without wanting for any thing. 

On the fourth day of their march they had a ſkirmiſh 
with ſome of the Moors. It was occaſioned by ſome of 
the men in the rear ſtopping to buy milk at a country 
village, for which the Moors wanted to make them 

ay an extravagant price after they had drank it, which 
they would not comply with. Hereupon the Moors 
began to beat them, which the Engliſh returned, and 
others going to their aſſiſtance, they maintained a {mart 
battle, till the Moors grew too numerous, In the 
mean time ſome of the Englith rode off to call their 
ard, who inſtantly repaired to their aſſiſtance with 
their drawn ſcymetars, and dealt round them pretty 
briſkly : in the interim the Engliſh were not idle, but 
made the blood ſtream down the faces of many Moors. 

The guards then ſeized the chief man of the village, 
and carried him to the baſhaw, who conducted the Eng- 
liſh, who having heard the whole affair, diſmiſſed him 
without further puniſhment, in conſideration of his 
having been already well drubbed. 

On the 22d of April they got to Sallee, and pitched 
their tents in an old caſtle, from whence they had the 
long-wiſhed-for happineſs to ſee three Engltth ſhips ly- 
ing at anchor, ready to receive them ; but when they 


| viewed the bar df the harbouf, with à large 
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. 
ſurf upon it, they began to think their emb: Tg 
would probably prove tedious, which accora; akation 
pened ; for it was the 4th of May before che LIN 
ſmooth enough for the boats to go out and tl 3 
hatf the people could go, as there were was, 
enough for all. not boa 
Captain Barton Judged it proper to ſend off firſt a 
the ſoldiers, inferior officers, and ſome lailors, t 
up one hundred and ſixty-two in number, over Au 
They came to grapling, and waited till half 18 0 
was brought from the ſhip, and put into their "v8, 
which returned over the bar, and the men got * Wie 
board, where thoſe who remained on ſhore caſt "op 1 
wiſhful eye, till the 13th, during which interval # : 
had much uneaſineſs, as the Moors were ſuſpicious & 
the ambaſſador's not coming to ſhore, and Wanted l 
detain ſome of the officers for a ſecurity; but a la 
the ambaſſador, and captain Barton's ſagacity 10 
mounted this difficulty, and they all got over the o 
where they waited till the money was put into the 
Moor's boat, upon which they proceeded on board the 
Guernſey, with hearts full of gratitude to God and 
their country, for their deliverance from ſo barbarous a 
people. 

They were moſt chearfully welcomed by the ambaſ. 
ſador and all his officers, whoſe kindneſs they experi- 
enced a full month, while they waited for the paſſengers 
to the number of rwenty-five men and women, . 
the emperor wanted to keep till the ambaſſador came 
to him. This could not be complied with; but at 
length the emperor, after ſending a perſon to ſettle 
that point with the Engliſh ambaſſador, conſented r9 
let them all go, except Juan Arbona and Pedro Um- 
bert, whom he abſolutely refuſed to part from; which 
occaſioned a general grief, on account of the former, 
as he had been a ſteady friend to them in their adver- 
ſity, and Kindly aſſiſted them in all their difficulties. 

They arrived at Gibraltar on the 27th of June, and 
on the 29th ſailed for England in his majeſty's ſtoreſhip 
Marlborough, where they arrived in good health on the 
7th of Auguſt, but remained in quarantine till the 19th 
of September 1760, and on the 20th had leave to go 
on ſhore; captain Barton and all his people being ho- 
nourably acquitted by a court-martial for the loſs of 


the Litchfield. 
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SECTION I. 
Tu CANARY ISLANDS. 


Tim Canaries, formerly called the Fortunate 
Iſlands, are fituated in the Atlantic Ocean be- 
tween the x2th and 19th degrees of weſt longitude, 
and between the 27th and 29th of north latitude, about 
150 miles ſouth-weſt of Morocco. They are ſeven in 
number, and their particular names are, Teneriffe, 
Canaria, Palma, Ferro, Gomera, Fuerteventura and 


Lancerota. 


The Canary Iflands have been ſubject to the crown 
of Spain ſince the war in 1417, at which time they 
were diſcovered by John de Betancoutt, a Frenchman 
in the ſervice of Caſtile, who ſubdued Fuerteventura 
and Lancerota, as others after him did the reſt from 
that time to cke year 1496, In the days of Ferdinand, 


king of Caſtile, and Alphonſo V. of Portugal, each 
3 
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of them claiming a right to the others dominions, and 
aſſuming each others titles, there enſued a bloody war 
between the Spaniards and Portugueſe, till both fides 
being ſpent, a peace was concluded in 1479 at Alco- 
bazas, on the 4th of September, by which they recl- 
procally renounced their pretenſions; and it was there. 
in ſtipulated, chat the Canary Iſlands ſhould ae 
belong to the crown of Caſtile, and the commerce a" 
navigation of Guinea to that of Portugal, excluſive o 
the Caſtilians. RR 

The Canarics enjoy a pure and teinperate re 
ſuch is the nature of the ſoil chat it frequently fer 
two Crops in a year. They abound in the moſt _ 
cious fruits, eſpecially grapes, which roduce thoſe oy 
wines known to us by the name of Canary, an _ 
which, it is ſaid, that in times of peace not leſs 7 
10,000 hogſheads are annually exported to Englan "tf 

We ſhall deſcribe the Canary Iflands diſtinctly, 
ginning with 
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AFRICA.) 
TENERIFFE 


HE Inland of Teneriffe is about 50 miles in length, 
and 20 in breadth. The country is fertile, tho 
uch encumbered with mountains, particularly that 

led the Peak, which, according to the accounts of 

3 navigators, may be ſeen in clear weather at the 

diſtance of 120 miles. The Peak is an aſcent in the 

frm of a ſugar loaf, about 15 miles in circumference, 
and, according to the account publiſhed in the Philo- 
ſophical Tranſactions, near three miles perpendicular, 

Captain Cook made the Peak of Teneriffe on his firſt 
voyage, in the account of which the following particu- 
lars are mentioned. b . 

« The height of this mountain has been deſcribed 
by Dr. Heberden, who has been upon it, to be 15,396 
ſect, which is but 148 yards leſs than three miles, 
reckoning the mile at 1760 yards, Its appearance at 
ſun· ſet was very ſtriking ; when the ſun was below the 
horizon, and the reft of the iſland appeared of a deep 


with a warmth of colour which no painting can expreſs. 
There is no eruption of viſible fire from it; but a heat 
iſſues from the chinks near the top, too ſtrong to be 
borne by the hand when it is held near them.“ 


The air and climate are ſaid to be remarkably health- 
fol, and particularly adapted to afford relief in phthiſical 
complaints. By refiding at different heights in the 
iſland, ſuch a temperature may be procured as is beſt 
ſuired to the conſtitution. Perſons may continue where 
the air is mild and ſalubrious, as they may aſcend till 
the cold becomes intolerable ; but no perſon, it is ſaid, 
can live comfortably. within a mile of the perpendicular 
height of the Peak after the month of Augutt 1 

Captain Cook touched at this famous iſland in his 
laſt voyage, and gave the following deſcription of it. 

The road of Santa Cruz, ſays that navigator, is 
ſituated on the ſouth-eaſt ſide of the iſland, before the 
town of the ſame name. It is ſaid to be the principal 
road of Teneriffe for ſhelter, capacity, and the good- 
neſs of its bottom, 

The water to ſupply the ſhipping, and for the uſe of 
the inhabirants of Santa Cruz, is derived from a rivulet 
that runs from the hills, which is conveyed into the 
town in wooden troughs, - As theſe troughs were re- 
pairing at the time Captain Cook viſited the iſland, 
freſh water was 4 ſcarce. | | 

From the appearance of the country about Santa 
Cruz, it might naturally be concluded that Teneriffe is 
a barren ſpot. Captain Cook was convinced, how- 
ever, from the ample ſupplies his people received, that 
it not only produced ſufficient to ſupply its own inhabi- 
tants, but alſo enough to ſpare for viſitors. Though 
wine is the chief produce of the iſland, beef may be 
had at about-thrree-pence ſterling a pound, The oxen, - 
however, are ſmall, lean, and boney. Sheep, goats, 
hogs, and poultry, may be had on terms equally rea- 
ſonable. A great variety of fruits are to be had in 
plenty; as pears, figs, grapes, mulberries, muſk- 
melons, &c. beſides others that were not then in ſea- 
ſon. The pumpkins, potatoes, and onions, which 
grow here, are excellent. | 

Indian corn is produced on this iſland, and ſold at 
about three ſhillings and ſix-pence per buſhel. The 
ruits and vegetables are, in general, very cheap. Tho 
the inhabitants are but indifferently ſupplied with fiſh 

the adjoining ſeas; they are engaged in a conſidera- | 


ble fiſhery on the coaſt of Barbary, and the produce of 


it ſells at a very moderate price. 

i VER certainly a more eligible place than Ma- 

— vr I to touch at which are bound on long 

Fay 1 ut * wine of the latter is infinitely ſupe- 

3 at of the former. The difference of their 
£068 15. almoſt” as conſiderable as their qualities; for 

"ff + <nerifie wine was fold for 121. a pipe, where- 


pipe of the beſt Madei 
more than double that 1 e th conſiderably 
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of the tea ſhrub, as growing in China and Japan. 


- 


wa 

Behind the town of Santa Cruz the country riſes 
gradually to a moderate height: afterwards it continues 
to riſe ſouth-weſtward towards the celebrated Peak of 
Teneriffe. But our voyagers were much d.ſappornted 
in their expectations with reſpect to its appearance, 
and particularly as to its height. 5 1 

The iſland, eaſtward of Santa Cruz, appears perfect- 
ly barren. Ridges of high hills run towards the fea, 


between which are deep vallies, termunating at moun- 


tains that run acroſs, and are higher. than the former. 
Mr. Anderſon went on ſhore to one of theſe vallies, 

intending to reach the top of the remotes hills, but 

time would not permit him to get farther than their 


feet. The lower hills produce great quantities of the 


Euphorbia Cauarienſis. The people on the ſpot imagine 
its j uice to be ſo cauſtic as to. corode the ſkin; but Mr. 
Anderſon convinced them to the contrary, by thruſting 
his finger. into a 18 1 full of it. The inhabitants dry 
the buſhes of euphorbia, and carry them home for fuel. 
Santa Cruz, though not large, is a well; built city. 


The churches have not a magnificent appearance 
black, the mountain ſtill reflected its rays, and glowed | 


without, but they are decent and tolerably handſome 
iti. | 

Almoſt facing the ſtone pier, which runs into the 
ſea from the town, is a marble column, lately erected, 
enriched with human figures which reflect honour to the 
ſtatuary, - | 

Mr. Anderſon, and three others, hired mules to ride 
to the city of Laguna, about the diſtance of four miles 
from Santa Cruz. They arrived there between five 
and fix in the evening; but the ſight of it did not re- 
ward them for their trouble, as the roads were very 
bad, and their cattle but indifferent. Though the 
place is extenſive, it hardly deſerves to be dignified 
with the name of a city. I here are ſome good houſes, 
but the diſpoſition of the ſtreets is very irregular. La- 
guna is larger than Santa Cruz, but much inferior to it 
in appearance. 

The road from Santa Cruz to Laguna runs up a ſteep, 
barren hill; but lower down they ſaw ſome fig- trees 
and corn- fields. The corn, however, is not produced 
here without great labour, the ground being greatly 
encumbered with ſtones. Nothing elſe preſented itſelt 
deſerving notice, except a few aloe plants in flower on 
the ſide of the road. e bee en 

The laborious work in this ĩſland is chiefly performed 
by mules, horſes. being ſcarce, and referved-for the uſe 
of the officers. Oxen are alſo much employed here. 
Some hawks and parrots were ſeen, which were natives 
of the iſland; as alſo the ſea-ſwallow, ſea-gulls, par- 
tridges, Wallows, canary- birds, and blackbirds. I here 


are alſo lizards, locuſts,, and three or four ſorts of dra- 


gon flies : 


Mr. Anderſon was fanned. by.a gentleman of 


ac. 
knowledged veracity, that a ſhrub: is common here, 
agreeing exactly with the defeription-given by Linnæus 
It is 
confidered as a' weed, and large quantities of it are 
rooted out of the vineyards every year. The Spaniards, 
however, who inhabit the iſland, ſometi mes make uſe 
of it, and aſcribe to it all the qualities of the tea im- 
ported from China, | | 
The ſame gentleman mentioned to Mr. Anderſon 
another botanical curioſity, -which:is called the impreg- 
nated lemon. It is a diſtinct and perfect lemon encloſed 
within another. e | | 
There is alſo a certain grape growing here, which is 
deemed an excellent remedy in phthiſical complaints. 
Smoak continually iflues from near the top of the 
Peak; but they have had no earthquake or eruption 
ſince 1704, when the port of Garrachica was deſtroyed, 


being filled up with the burning lava that fiow- 


ed into it; and houſes are now built where ſhips for- 
merly lay at anchor, | | by 
The trade of Teneriffe is very conſiderable, 40,000 
pipes of wine being annually made there, which is con- 
ſumed in che iſland, or made into brandy, and ſent to 
the Spaniſh _ Indies. Indeed, the wine is the only 
ot 
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Conſiderable article of the foreign commerce of Tene- 
riffe, unleſs we reckon the large quantities of filtering 
ſtones brought from Grand Canary. : 

The race of inhabitants found here when the Spaniards 
diſcovered the Canaries, are no longer a diſtinct people, 
having intermatried with Spaniſh ſettlers : their deſcen- 
dants, however, may be known from their being re- 
markably tall, ſtrong, and large boned. The menare 
tawny, and the women are pale. The inhabitants of 
Teneriffe, in general, are decent, grave, and civil, re- 
taining that ſolemn caſt which diſtinguiſhes thoſe of 
their country from others, | 

The ancient inhabitants of this iſland were called 
Guanches. The origin of them is not certainly known 
but their ſepulchral caves are very remarkable. They 
had an uncommon veneration for the corpſes of their an- 
ceſtors; which were depoſited in caves formed by nature 
in the rocks. They were preſerved in goat-ſkins, 
bound round by belts of the ſame, fo exactly and uni- 
formly encloſing the body as to excite admiration, each 
round being juſt proportioned to the part; and this 
method prelerved the bodies. The eyes, which are 
cloſed, the hair, ears,- noſe, teeth, lips, and beard, 
are found entire. They are placed on wooden couches, 
which the natives had the art of rendering ſo hard, that 
they are impenetrable to iron. Some of the caves con- 
tained two or three hundred bodies. We ſhall conclude 
the account of theſe ſepulchres in the words of a learned 
gentleman, who reſided ſeveral years on the iſland. 
Being one day hunting, a ferret, having a bell about 
his neck, ran after a coney into a hole, where the ſound 
of the bell was loſt. The owner beingafraid he ſhould 
Joſe his ferret, in ſeeking about the rocks and ſhrubs, 
found the mouth of a cave, and entering in, was fo af- 
frighted, that he cried out. His fright arofe from one 
of theſe corpſe, very tall and large, lying with the head 
on a great ſtone, the feet ſupported with a little wall of 
ſtone, and the body itſelf reſting on a bed of wood, The 
man being now a little recovered from his fright went 
nearer, and cut off a great piece of the fkin that lay on 
the breaſt of the body, which was more flexible and 
pliant than any kid- leather glove, yet not any ways rot- 
ten. Theſe bodies are very light, as if made of ſtraw ; 
and in ſome that were broken might be obſerved the 
nerves and tendons, as alſo the veins and arteries, like 
ſtrings, very diſtinctly. By the relation of the moſt 
ancient among them, there was a particular tribe who 
had this art only among themſelves, which they kept 
as a thing ſacred, and not to be communicated to the 
vulgar. The people of this claſs were likewiſe prieſts, 
and did not marry out of their own tribe. But when 
the Spaniards conquered the place, moſt of them were 
deſtroyed, and the art periſhed with them. Their an- 
cient people ſay that they have above twenty caves of 
their kings and great perſonages, with their whole fa- 
milies, yet unknown to any but themſelves, and which 
they will never diſcover,” 


GRAND:CANARIA. 


HE Grand Canaria, which communicates its name 
to the whole group, is about 14 leagues in length, 
and 34 in circumference. The chief city is called Ca- 
naria, or Civitas Palmarum, and has a grand cathedral. 
For the adminiſtration of civil affairs, there are ſeveral 
aldermen, who have great authority, and a council— 
houſe to themſelves. The city itſelf is beautiful, and 
the inhabitants dreſs in a very gay manner. The ground 
is of ſuch a hard ſand that the ſtreets are always clean; 
and the people in general are healthy, as the air is ex- 
ceeding temperate, conſidering the ſituation is nearly 
tropical. It is very populous, and its precincts are 
near a league in compals, molt of . the houſes being 
well built, two ſtories high, and flat roofed. The 
biſhop's court, with the inquiſitor's tribunal, and the 
lovereign's council, are held here, But the biſhop, 
I | 
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governor, and principal people; reſide” 
choice, and only repair to Canaria upon baker 
There are four convents, viz. Dominicans = nels, 
cans, Bernardines, and Recolle As of N 
There are alſo twelve ſugar houſes, called 13 
in which a great quantity of ſugar is made. Banios, 

The wine of this ifland is ſingularly delicious 
the fruits are melons, pears, apples, oranges DEI 
pomegranates, figs, peaches, battatoes, or 8 3 
potatoes. The plantano grows near the ſides of 3 
This fruit in ſhape reſembles a cucumber, and - 
black when ripe, at which time it is one of the moſt te. 
Iicious conſerves in the univerſe. The plantano tre. 
will bear fruit but once, when it is cut down, and "ny 
ther tree ſprings from the ſame root. As this Nang 
has a ſalubrious air, and is well watered, almoſt dan 
thing thrives that is planted, ſuch as wild olives, lau- 


at Teneriſfe by 


rel, poplar, pine, palm, Indian-fig, aloe-ſhrub, & 


Grand Canaria likewiſe abounds in oxen, kine, camel; 
goats, ſheep, capons, hens, ducks, pigeons, partridpes, 
&c. &c. a 

This iſland, as well as the other Canaries, abounds in 
thoſe beautiful ſinging-birds called the Canary-bird 
A modern naturaliſt fays, © This bird was originally 
peculiar to thoſe iſles to which it owes its name; the 
lame that were known to the ancients by the addition 
of the Fortunate. The happy temperature of the air 
the ſpontaneous productions of the ground in the verie. 
ties of fruits, the ſprightly and chearful diſpoſition of 
the inhabitants, and the harmony ariſing from the num- 
ber of birds there, procured them the romantic diſtine- 
tion. On the ſame ſpot theſe charming ſongſters are 
ſtill ro be found: but they are now ſo plenty among 
us, that we are under no neceſſity of croſſing the occan 
for them. In its native regions the Canaty-bird is of a 
duſky grey colour, and ſo different from thoſe uſually 
ſeen in Europe, that doubts have ariſen whether it be 
of the ſame ſpecies; and it has been obſerved by tra- 
vellers, that their wild notes in their native land, far 
excel thoſe in a cage or other clime. Next to the 
nightingale, the Canary-bird is conſidered as the moſt 
celebrated ſongſter: it is alſo reared with leſs difficulty 
than any of the ſoft-billed birds, and continues its ſong 
throughout the year ; conſequently it is rather the molt 
common in our houſes.” 

According to the firſt diſcoverers, the original inha- 
bitants of Canaria amounted to upwards of 14,000 men 
men capable of bearing arms, excluſive of women, 
children, aged perſons, &c, which muſt have rendered 
the iſland extremely populous. The natives in general 
were tall of ſtature, well made, active, chearful, and of 
dark complexions. They were warlike and humane, 
faithful to their promiſes, fond of difficulties, and fear- 
leſs of dangers. They frequently climbed up very ſteep 
precipices, and, by means of long heavy poles, leaped 
from rock to rock. 

Their dreſs was a cloſe ſhort coat, reaching only to 
the knees, and girded round the middle with a leather 
belt. The coat itſelf was made of ruſh, which they 
beat till it became ſoft like flax, and then ſpun and wove 
it into a garment, Their outward covering was à gvat- 
ſkin cloak; the hairy fide of which they wore 1nward in 
the winter, and outward in the ſummer. Their caps 
were made of the ſkins of goats heads, ſo contrived, 
that part of the beard hung down by each ear, and was 
ſometimes tied under the chin. f 

The external diſtinction of the noble or ſuperior rank 
of Canarians, from thoſe of the vulgar or lower claſs, 
was by the cut of their hair or beards. 

The Canarians originally uſed only ſtones, OV” 
and ſharp pointed poles ; but after having been ih 2 
by the Europeans, they learnt of their invaders we - 
of making ſhields and ſwords. * In all their Wars, - 
ever, they preſerved humanity and decency 3 for the) 

| | 1dr id the leaſt da- 
never moleſted women or children, or did t! "heir 
mage to the temples or facred places belonging, ' at 
enemies. They had, in times of peace, amphitheatr. 


108. : ven in 
for public combats; when a challenge being n 


clubs, 


you 
* 


APE ; llenged both repaired to 
allenger and challenged both repaire 

form, ug _— * iſland, which conſiſted of rwelve 

o 2 al nobles: here they petitioned for permiſſion to 

* hich being granted, they went to the faycag, 
I rincipal officer, to confirm that permiſſion, This 
ol, done, and all things prepared, they went to the 

f Picheatre, where the exhibition was begun by the 
= combatants mounting on two large ſtones at ſome 
2 and pelting each other with ſmaller ſtones, 

hich were ſupplied them for that purpoſe ; the princi- 
oa kill conſiſting in avoiding being ſtruck by theſe by 
Gig mere dexterity of body. This lapidation being per- 
ſormed, they engaged with a cudgel in the right hand, 
and a flint ſtone in the left, with which they gave each 
other a hearty drubbing: then retiring for ſome refreſh- 
ment, they afterwards returned, and fought again, till 
the grand council ordered them to deſiſt. Theſe com- 
bats were generally fought on public feſtivals; and the 
cure, if either of the combatants was wounded, was of 
a ſingular nature; for a ſkilful perſon, who acted as 
ſurgeon, pounded a ruſh, till it became of the conliſten- 
cy of tow, and then dipping it in goat's tallow, he ap- 

lied it warm to the place affected. Theſe combats 

were ſucceeded by ſinging and dancing; their dances 
being quick, ſprightly, and agil; and their ſongs all 
of a plaintive nature. = : 

The houſes of the native Canarians were built of 
ſtone, but not cemented together: they were, how- 
ever, faſtened with ſuch exactneſs, that their appear- 
ance was not uncouth, The floors were ſunk beneath 
the level of the ground, and the walls were, very low. 
The roofs were formed of wooden beams covered with 
earth. Beds made of goat ſkins, mats made of ruſhes 


to ſit upon, and baſkets formed of palm leaves, were 


the whole of their furniture. 


The women, in the proper ſeaſon, gathered flowers, 
herbs, and ſhrubs, from which they extracted a variety 


of colours; and when that ſeaſon was over, they em- 
ployed themſelves in dying, ſtaining, and painting their 
houſes, furniture, and dreſſes. Their thread was made 
of nerves or tendons, their needles of bone, their fith- 
hooks of horn, and their domeſtic utenſils of clay dried 
in the ſun. The making mats, baſkets, thread, nee- 
dles, fiſh-hooks, pottery, &c. were deemed honoura- 
ble employments ; but the trade of a butcher was look - 


ed upon as fo ignominious, on account of the natural 


abhorrence the people entertained to killing any ani— 
mal, that none would converſe with a perſon of that 
profeſſion, or ſuffer him to touch any thing belonging 
to them. Indeed, thoſe in any of theſe iſlands who eat 
meat, were looked upon as but little better than can- 
nibals; and the butchers who killed it for them were 
conſequently held in the utmoſt deteſtation. The 
common food of the Canarians was barley meal, milk, 
butter, & c. They ground their barley with a hand-mill, 
and ploughed their ground with a wooden machine, 
which in ſome meaſure reſembled a hoe, with a ſpur at 
the end of it. When the land was over dry, they had 
the method of ſluicing it by the means of channels cut 
in parallel lines, with others interſecting them at right 
angles. When ripe, the corn was always reaped, 
chreſned, and winnowed, by the women. 

The richer ſort of the people reſided chiefly in the 
inland parts of the iſland, and the poorer claſs inhabited 
the ſea coaſt, where they ſubſiſted principally by fiſhing. 
They had a peculiar method of catching a ſmall, but 
exquiſite fiſh, of the pilchard kind, which was this: 
when they perceived a ſhoal near the ſhore, a number 
of perſons ſwam off, ſurrounded the fiſh, and drove 
zem into nets, which were purpoſely laid for their re- 
cebtion. The prize was then divided between all pre- 
lent with great equity; but pregnant women had al- 
ways the allowance of two perſons; and thoſe who had 
children, beſides their own ſhare, received a ſhare for 
each child. | A. 

f Emulation, inſtead of ſeverity, directed the educa- 
tion of their children: and parents, when a daughter 


was to be married, kept her previouſly thirty days, 
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during which time ſhe was fed with the moſt nouriſhing 
aliments, in order to fatten her ; as they deemed it a 
bad omen for people to marry when lean. 

Among the original Canarians was an order of nuns, 
who were diſtinguiſhed from the other women by a pe- 
culiar fort of long white garments. They had many 
ſuperſtitious traditional notions among them ; and the 
places where they reſided were deemed places of refuge 
for criminals, and had privileges very nearly reſembling 
European ſanctuaries. In all crimes but thoſe puniſha- 
ble by death the laws of retaliation were uſed, and 
juſtice, in general, impartially adminiſtered. _ __ 

In times of public danger, or when they looked upon 
themſelves to be afflifted by any general calamity, the 
Canarians went in proceſſions to the rocks and moun- 
tains, preceded by the religious women, and carrying 
with them branches of palm, and veſlels filled with 
milk, which latter they poured upon the rocks as reli- 
gious oblations, and then danced in mournful meaſures, 
and ſung melancholy ſongs, to deprecate the wrath of 
their ſuppoſed deities, When any of the Canarians 
died, if capital people, they were buried in ſepulchral 
caves ; if of the vulgar claſs, in holes in the ground, 
which were afterwards covered with ſtones, 
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THIS iſland, which is ſituated about 530 miles to 

the welt of Teneriffe, is about 30 miles long, 
20 broad, and 70 in circumference. On the north- 
eaſt part is a lofty and ſpacious mountain called the 
Cauldron, from having a hollow in it. The deſcent 
within the cauldron, which proceeds gradually from the 
ſummit, contains a ſpace of about 3o acres, and on 
the declivity of the inſide are ſeveral ſprings that form 
a ſtream. which iſſues out from the extremity of the 
mountain. Near the ſea ſhore, on the ſouth fide of 
the iſland is a medicinal well of hot water, and at a 
village called Uguar is a cave at the extremity of which 
is a curious grotto with the roof ſtuck with large 
flakes of ſlate ſtones, from betyeen which conſtantly 
iſſues a flow of clear and wholeſome water. 

In the winter the air is ſo exceeding ſharp up the 
mountain, that the inhabitants are obliged to keep fires 
burning night and day; whereas near the ica ſide they 
only have them for cooking and other occaſional pur- 
poſes, In the months of July, Auguſt and September 
the heat near the ſea ſhore is intolerable, . while- in the 
mountainous parts the air is pleaſant and refreſhing, 

The natural productions of this iſland, with reſpect 
to vegetables, poultry and animals, are much the ſame 
as thoſe of Canaria; except, indeed, among the ani- 
mals it particularly abounds with rabbits. 

This iſland alſo produces great quantities of ſugar 
and wines, the former of which is made on the weſt 
ſide of the iſland, and the* latter on the eaſt. Their 
beſt vines grow in a ſoil called the Brenia, where it is 
ſaid they make at leaſt 12,000 caſks of wine every year. 
The wines differ in their quality from thoſe made in 
the other iſlands; but they are very rich, and have an 
excellent flavour. They have likewiſe great plenty of 
honey, and moſt kinds of fruit, the latter of which 
grow in ſuch abundance, that they export great quan- 
tities of them to the other iſlands. 

Here are gum-dragon and pitch, the latter of which 
the natives extract from the tree called the pitch pine. 
Pine-apples are likewiſe very plentiful ; and ſome of 
the trees on which they grow are ſo large as to be uſed 
for the maſts of ſhips. | 

Palma, the principal town in this iſland, ſo called 
after its name, is tolerably large, and well inhabited. 
The houſes are low, but ſpacious; and in one part of 
the town 1s a very handſome church. A conſiderable 


trade 1s carried on here in wines, which are exported to 
various parts, but particularly to the Weſt Indies. 
There is another very neat town in this iſland, called 
St. Andrew's, where there are four engines for making 
ſugar; but the land hereabouts is very poor, ſo that 
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the inhabitants are ſupplied with grain, and other ne- 
ceſſary articles, from the iſland of T eneriffe. 

The chief port is called Palma; and is ſituated on 
the ſouth ſide of the iſland. The road 1s about a quar- 
ter of a mile from the ſhore ; and, though it is open 
to the eaſterly winds, the ſhips ride with great fafety. 

This ifland has heretofore been greatly ſubject to 
earthquakes and volcanos ; the effects of which are ſtill 


to be ſeen in yarious parts, 
„ 


HIS iſland is called by the Spaniards Hierro, and 
by the French L'Ifle de Fer. It is the moſt 
weſterly of all the Canaries; and hes between the 27th 
and 28th deg. of north latitude, and in 18 deg. weſt 
longitude. It is about 30 miles long, 15 broad, and 
75 in circumference. | | 
Ferro was particularly famous on account of the 
French navigators placing their firſt meridian in the 
center of it, as the Dutch did theirs through the peak 
of Teneriffe ; but at preſent moſt geographers reckon 
the firſt meridian from the capital of their own coun- 
try; as the Engliſh from London, the French from 
Paris, &c. 

The ſoil in ſome parts of this iſland is very barren, 
owing to a ſcarcity of water; but in others it is fertile, 
and produces all the neceſſary articles for the ſupport 
of the inhabitants. There are but three ſprings in the 
whole iſland : fo that only rain water can be had in the 
chief parts of it. The ſheep, goats and hogs that are 
brought up in thoſe parts diſtant from the rivulets feed 
almoſt all the year round on the roots of fern and aſ- 
phodil, and therefore have little occaſion for water; as 
the great moiſture that is naturally in thoſe roots ſupply 
the want of that element. 

There is only one ſmall town in the whole ifland, and 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed building in it is a pariſh church. 
There are many ſmall villages diſperſed about it, but 
not any one of them merits particular notice. 

The trade carried on here conſiſts in ſmall cattle, 
brandy, honey, and orchilla weed. 


G OM E N &. 


ITUATED to the weſt of Teneriffe, in 28 deg, 
north lat. and 18 deg. weſt long. is about 30 miles 
long, 20 broad, and 60 in circumference. It is very 
lentiful, being watered by many rivulets that flow 
rom the mountainous parts, and give fertility to the 
vallies beneath. ; 

The inhabitants ſeldom import or export any corn, 
as they cultivate juſt a ſuffictency only for their own 
conſumption. They have great plenty of all the ne- 
ceſſaries of life, particularly cattle, poultry, roots, 
fruit and honey. They have deer alſo in great abund- 
ance, .and more mules are bred here than in any other 
of the Canary Iſlands. 

Gomera produces likewiſe great quantities of ſugar, 
fruits and wine ; but the latter commodity is much in- 


ferior to that made in the other iſlands; and is fo poor 


and weak as not to be fit for exportation. It is there- 
fore chiefly conſumed among themſelves. 

This iſland has but one ſmall town, which is ſituated 
near the ſca-ſhore, and is called after its name. The 
number of houſes is about 150; but they are ſmall, 
and very mean buildings. Here is a tolerable good 
church, and a convent of friars; and on one ſide of 
the town, next the ſhore, is a ſmall fort, on the ſouth 
ſide of which is an old round tower, and on the north 
fide a battery of fix ſmall cannon. 

Oppoſite the town of Gomera is a very commodious 


bay, where ſhips are well ſecured from all winds, ex- 


cept the ſouth-eaſt; and the bottom of the bay alſo 


affords excellent anchorage, To the north of this bay 

is a good cove, where ſhips of any burthen may be 

conveniently placed for cleanſing and repairing. The 

ſhore oppoſite to this cove is a high perpendicular cliff, 
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tolerable account. 
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there is a large gate, which is ſhur every 8. 

| . nigl 
dark. The town begins about fifty bus it after 
gate, and runs in a ſtrait line to the diſtanc 
half a mile. 


FUERTEVENTUR \«s 


S about twenty-four leagues diſtant from 
naria. It is about 65 miles in length, and of 
4 Sein Ol a ve 
unequal breadth, conſiſting of two peninſulas, jo; 
by an iſthmus of 12 miles over. On the 15 
there is a haven called Chabras, and another, whi oy 
very commodious, towards the weſt, icy 

Between this iſland and Lancerota there opens a fine 
ſound, ſufficiently large to receive a great flect. 5 
wards the north-eaſt the coaſt is very foul, and 0 
breakers exceeding dangerous. ä 

There are ſeveral ſmall towns, villas and hamlet 
ſcattered about in different parts of this iſland, but they 
contain nothing deſerving of notice. / 

The inhabitants of Fuerteventura formerly had ſome 
good horſes, of the breed both of Barbary and Spain; 
but the breed is ſince much degenerated in ſize, a: well 
as dwindled to a ſmall number. The people, indeed 
prefer aſſes, as they are more ſerviceable in the hilly 
parts, and can be kept at a much cheaper rate, 

The great ſcarcity of wood, ſhrubs and buſhes occa- 
fion a ſcarcity of birds and wild fowl. Canary birds 
are the only ones found in any numbers. Geeſe and 
ducks are likewiſe wanting, from the great ſcarcity of 
water. 

[n this, as well as the neighbouring iſland of Lance. 
rota, are the remains of many volcanos. 


Grand Ca. 


ee e enen 


I TES in 28 deg. 40 min. north Tat, and 13 deg, 

5 min. weſt long. and is about 3o miles long and 
22 broad, It is about 18 leagues ſouth-eaſt of Grand 
Canaria, and the whole iſland is parted in the middle 
by a ridge of rocks, on which feed goats, ſheep and 
alles. Here are likewiſe ſome cattle, camels and gen- 
nets. The vallies are dry and ſandy, reſembling the 
rye. fields in England; but they yield tolerable good 
barley and wheat: the firſt harveſt being about Apr!, 
and the ſecond in September. The principal commo- 
dities are goats fleſh and orchel, and the whole is an 
eſtate or earldom, belonging to the family of Herrara, 
the head of that family being always lord of Fuerte- 
ventura and Lancerota. The people, however, in both 
iſlands have the liberty of appeal to the king's judges 
in Grand Canaria. Boats go from hence weekly to 
Grand Canaria, Teneriffe and Palma, laden chiefly 
with dried goats fleſh, which is uſed in the manner of 
bacon, and 1s not bad eating. 

In 1596 this iſland was attacked and taken by the. 
Engliſh under the command of Leonidas, carl 0! 
Cumberland, who, after ranſacking it, departed the 
iſland. 

Lancerota is very high, and may be ſeen at a great 
diſtance, its appearance being black and barren. Ihe 
principal port, which lies on the ſouth- caſt ſide of the 
iſland, is called Porte de Naos, and the harbour is tole- 
rably ſecure ſor ſmall veſſels; indeed, it is deemed the 
beſt belonging to the Canary Iſlands, and is much fre- 
quented for its conveniency in repairing and cleanſing 
ſhips. This port is without any town, or indeed 205% 
except ſtore-houſes, magazines, and barracks fag 
diers. The caſtle at the weſt end of the harbour 1s 0 
no conſequence, as a ſhip of force might cally bar 
it down. A channel divides Lancerota from the fade 
iſland called Gracioſa, which is uninhabited ; and this 
channel is named the harbour of El Rio. Near this 
harbour is a ſalt-work in Lancerota, which turns to 4 


: 3 vn of this iſland. 
Kubicon, or Cayas, is the principal town ol this ill 5 


It is about ſix miles from Porto de Naos, and is what 
was formerly called Lancerota. At preſent it contains 
about 200 indifferent houſes. ; „ 

The inhabitants of this iſland chiefly uſe rain water, 
which is caught in pits and ciſterns adapted for that 

urpoſe, as they have but few wells or ſprings. The 
E of horſes has dwindled and degenerated in this 
(land, as well as in Fuerteventura. Aſſes are preferred 
here as they are there, and for the ſame reaſons. The 
aſſes; indeed, in both theſe iſlands, are uſed not only 
for carrying burthens and riding, but for ploughing up 
the land; ſo that they are deemed of general utility. 

The want of food here occaſions a want of birds ; 
and the deficiency of water a deficiency of ducks, geeſe, 
&c, The different appearance of the cattle, at the dif- 
ferent ſeaſons of the year, is very ſingular ; for during 
the verdure of the ſpring they are plump, fat, and 
fleek; but in autumn, when the graſs and herbage are 
withered by the heat of the ſun, they reſemble ſkele- 
tons, have ſcarce ſpirits to work, and their fleſh is unfit 

at. 
hs Neither Lancerota or Fuerteventura have any veno- 
mous creature, except the black ſpider. This, however, 
is ſufficient to terrify the people, as its ſting 1s extreme- 
] painful, and very dangerous, 

The ſeas interſecting and ſurrounding theſe iſlands 
afford the inhabitants plenty of fiſh, particularly cod, 
much finer than what is caught on the banks of New- 
foundland ; and a very ſingular fiſh, called the picudo, 
or ſea pike, the bite of which is as venomous as that of 
a viper; yet, when dreſſed, it is pleaſant and whole- 


ſome food. 


Deſcription of the Perſons, Dreſs, Food, Diſpoſitions, | 
Manners, Cuſtoms, Manufattures, Commerce, Sc. of 
the Inhabitants of the Canary 1ſlands in general. 


HE greateſt part of the inhabitants of theſe iſlands 
T are ſmall of ſtature, well made, and have good 
features. Their complexions are very ſwarthy, their 
eyes full of fire, and their countenances expreſſive. 
They are fond of calling themſelves Spaniards, and 
ſpeak the Caſtilian language ; the better tort of people 
with a good grace, but the vulgar very unintelligibly. 

The better ſort wear, in common, a camblet cloak, 
of a dark red or black colour; a linen night- cap, bor- 
dered with lace; and a broad ſlouched hat. When 
they pay vifits, a coat, ſword, and white peruke, are 
added ; which latter makes a very ſtrange appearance 
with their dark countenances: and what is ſtill more 
ſingular, they keep their great heavy ſlouched hats 
upon their heads always in the houſe; but when they 
are out of doors they carry it under their arm. 

The common people wear their own black buſhy 
hair, and tack ſome of it behind the right ear. Their 
principal Aren is a white looſe coat, made in the 
manner of a French looſe coat, with a friar's cape, and 
girded about the middle with a ſaſh. 

The women wear on their heads a piece of gauze, 
which falls down the ſhoulders, is pinned under the 
chin, and covers the neck and breaſt. A part of their 
dreſs is a broad brimmed flouched hat; but they uſe 
this with more propriety than the men ; for abroad they 
wear it upon their heads, and ſo their faces are ſhielded 
from the ſcorching beams of the ſun. Over the ſhoul- 
ders a mantle is thrown, its goodneſs being in propor- 
tion to the condition of the wearer. Jackets are worn 
Inſtead of ſtays; but all are very fond of a great num- 
= of petticoats. The principal ladies of Canaria and 
| eneriffe dreſs after the faſhions of France and Eng- 
and, and pay viſits in chariots: but none walk the 
wo, without being veiled ; though ſome are ſo care- 
f de uſe of their veils, that they take care to let 

5 aces and necks be ſeen. Some ladies have their 

= nelly plaited, and faſtened to the crown of the 

= . a gold comb, Their mantles are very rich; 
2 1 Wear a profuſion of jewels: but the clumſineſs 

els, and aukwardneſs of gait, obſervable in both 


bugs. 
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| ſexes, render their appearance rather ridiculous ( 


ſtrangers. 


The lower claſs of people are aftlicted with many 


noxious diſorders, and are naturally very filthy. The 
gentry, however, affect great delicacy. Both ſexes go 
every morning to hear maſs ; and moſt go hefore they 
take any refreſhment. Their breakfaſt is uſually cho- 
colate. They dine at noon, and ſhut up the doors till 
three o'clock. People in good circumſtances have four 
courſes brought to table: the firſt is ſoup, the ſecond 


roaſt meat, the third olio, and the fourth the deſert. 


While drinking, their toaſts are much like ours ; but 
they ceaſe drinking as ſoon as the cloth is removed. 
After dinner all the company waſh their hands in one 
large utenſil, and then go to ſleep for about an hour. 
In winter evenings they regale with chocolate and ſweet- 


* 


meats; but in ſummer fine ſpring water is ſubſtituted 


inſtead of chocolate. 

The people in general ſleep on mattraſſes, ſpread on 
mats, and placed upon the floor. The ſheets, pillows, 
quilt, &c. are fringed or pinked ; but no curtains are 
uſed, as they deem them the harbours for fleas and 


of the floor, either when they receive, or when they 
pay viſits. The children are inſtructed in convents, and 
uſually make a rapid progreſs; for it muſt be confeſſed 
that the people have a quick genius, particularly for 
poetry. The common amuſements are ſinging, dan- 
cing, playing on the guittar, cards, wreſtling, quoits, 
throwing at ball through a ring at a diſtance, &c. 
They take an airing on horſeback, but generally travel 
with aſſes. 

Each of the Canary Iſlands, as well as each town and 
family, has its peculiar titular faint ; and the feſtivals 
of theſe ſaints are kept with great ſolemnity. | 

The people in general hold the employment of a 
butcher, taylor, miller, and porter, in the utmoſt con- 
tempt; and the officers of juſtice have a right to ſeize 
upon a perſon of any of theſe employments, When a 
criminal is put to death, and make him perform the 
office of executioner. For their hatred to theſe four 
employments they give he following reaſons ; that a 
butcher is barbarous, a taylor is effeminate, a miller is 
a thief, and a porter is a human beaſt of burthen. 

The gentry in general, though proud, are polite; 
the lower claſs of people, though poor, are mannerly; 
and even beggars aſk charity with a good grace, and, 
if refuſed, never behave with impertinence. 

Private pilfering is very common here, but high- 
way or ſtreet robberies are ſeldom or ever known. 'The 
only conſequence of robbery, however, is a ſound 
drubbing, or a ſhort impriſonment. Duels are never 
heard of, but private murders are common, - which 
evinces that the people have more malice than courage, 

The inhabitants of the Canary Iſlands are, in general, 
temperate ; or at leaſt if they are otherwiſe, it is in pri- 
vate only ; for nothing can be a greater ſtain there than 
to be ſeen drunk; and a man who can be proved a 
drunkard 1s not admitted to take his oath in any court 
of judicature. Hence thoſe who are fond of liquor in- 
toxicate themſelves in their chambers, and then lie 
down in order to ſleep themſelves ſober. 

If a man falls in love with a young woman, and her 
parents refuſe to conſent to the union, ſhe has liberty to 
complain to the curate of the pariſh, who takes her 


away, and places her in a convent, where ſhe muſt re- 


main till they conſent to her marriage. 

The natives of Fuerteventura and Lancerota differ in 
ſeveral particulars from thoſe of the other iſlands ; for 
they are tall, ſtrong, robuſt, and of a very dark com- 
plexion ; and the other Canarians deem them rude and 
unpoliſhed with reſpect to themſelves. They ſpeak a 
barbarous kind of the Caſtilian, and dreſs like mean 
Spaniſh peaſants. Their houſes are built of ſtone and 
lime, covered with pantiles for the better ſort of peo- 
ple, but only thatched for the meaner ; and the floors 
are paved with flag ſtones. Their diet, is as mean as 
their habitations. They hate improvements, becauſe 

© they 


The women ſit upon cuſhions, on a raiſed part 
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they deem them innovations; and have fo little curio- 
ſity, that none will viſit Spain, if they can help it; and 
very few the other Canary Iſlands, unleſs obliged lo to 
do by buſineſs. - ; | 

The principal manufactures of all theſe iſlands are 
ſilk hoſe and garters, which are knit; quilts, taffeties, 
blankets, coarle cloths, &c. In the large towns men 
are weavers and taylors; but in the villages women on- 
ly; and the exportation ef raw ſilk is prohibited, in or- 
der to encourage the manufactories. | 

The commerce of the Canaries may be conſidered 
under five heads, viz. the domeſtic trade with each 
other, and from iſland to iſland ; the trade to Europe, 
che Spaniſh Weſt Indies, America, and the coaſt of 
Barbary. 

The center of trade is Teneriffe. The principal 
commerce is carried on in foreign bottoms. The va- 
rious imports are woollen goods, hardware, hats, red 
herrings, pilchards, wheat, &c. from Great Britain; 
butter, candles, pickled pork, pickled herrings, &e. 
from Ireland; gunpowder, cordage, coarſe flax, &e. 
from Holland and Hamburgh ; bar iron from Biſcay ; 
dried cod, rice, beef, pork, hams, bees-wax, deal 
boards, ſtaves, wheat, flour, maize, &c. from the 
American colonies; and filks, velvets, oils, cordage, 
&c. from Barcelona, Seville, Majorca, Italy, and 
Cadiz. In return for theſe they export their various 
commodities and manufactures to the ſeveral countries 
from which they receive their imports, 


SECTION-H, 
Tux MATTERA OR MADEIRA ISLANDS. 


T 1s the general opinion of writers that theſe iſlands 

were known to the ancients, but lay concealed for 
many generations. They differ with reſpect to their 
diſcovery; ſome attributing it to the Portuguſe in 
1519, others to an Engliſhman in 1344. However 
that may be, the Portugueſe took poſſeſſion of them, 
and ftill form the principal part of the inhabitants. 
Theſe iſlands are ſituated in 32 deg. 27 min. north 
lat. and from 18 deg. 30 min. to 19 deg. 30 min. weſt 


longitude. 0 


he largeſt of theſe iflands, from which the reſt de- 
rive the general name of Madeira, or rather Mattera, 
(a Portugueſe word, ſignifying a wood or foreſt, from 
Its being over-run with trees,) is about 75 miles in 
length, and upwards of 36, in ſome places, in breadth. 
It is compoſed of one continued hill, of a conſiderable 
height, extending from eaſt to weſt, the declivity of 
which, on the ſouth ſide, is cultivated, and interſperſed 
with vineyards ; and in the midſt of this lope the mer- 
chants have fixed their country ſeats, which form a very 


_ agreeable proſpect. The firſt ſettlers, to clear the 


lands, ſet fire to the woods. 

Fine ſprings abound here in almoſt every part; and, 
from the grapes which the vines produce, is made a 
vaſt quantity of the molt delicious wines. 

Our celebrated countryman Captæin Cook, to whom 


we recur with pleaſure upon every poſſible occaſion, in | 


the account of his firſt voyage, writes concerning this 
iſland to the following import. 

* This iſland has a beautiful appearance from the 
ſea, thoſe parts of hills which preſent themſelves being 
covered with vines, 

The inhabitants of Madeira have no article of trade 
but wine, which is made by preſſing the juice out in a 
ſquare wooden veſſel, The perſons employed having 
taken. off their ſhoes and jackers, get into it, and, with 
their elbows and feet, preſs out as much of the juice as 
they can. In like manner the ſtalks, being tied roge- 
ther, are preſſed under a ſquare piece of wood, by a 
lever, with a ſtone faſtened to the end of it. 

There are no wheel carriages of any ſort, nor have 
the people any thing that reſembles them, except a hol- 
low board or fledge, upon which thoſe wine veſſels are 
drawn that are too big to be carried by hand, They 

I 


| 
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have alſo horſes and mules, very proper for the 
but their wine 1s, notwithſtanding, brought 
from the vineyards where it is made in veffels 
ſkins, which are carried by men on their heads. 

Nature has been very liberal in her gifts to M 
deira. The inhabitants are not without ingenuit as 
they want induſtry, The ſoil is fo very rich, ar ue 
is ſuch a variety in the climate, that there js fodreels 
any article, either of the neceſſaries or luxuries of life 
which cannot be cultivated in the iſland; Pine. apples 
and mangoes grow almoſt ſpontaneouſly in the _ 
and great variety of fruit upon the hills. Corn is a6, 
very large and plenty. 

The beef; mutton, and pork, are remarkably 
good. Foncho, which is fennel in Portuguc{-, gave 
name to the town of Fonchial. It is ſeated at the bot. 
tom of a bay, indifferently built: the ſtreets are nar. 
row, and very wretchedly paved. In the churche, 
there are great numbers of ornaments, with pictures and 
images of ſaints, which, for the moſt part, are poorly 
executed. A better taſte prevails in ſome of the con. 
vents, particularly that of the Franciſcans, where fin. 
plicity and neatneſs unite. The infirmary does honour 
to the architect, and is the moſt capital edifice in the 
whole place. There are many very high hills: Pico 
Ruivo is near 5100 feet in height, perpendicularly from 
its baſe. The inhabitants are computed to be between 
70 and 80,c09 ; and the revenue ariſing from the cul. 
roms is ſuppoſed to amount to 20 or 30,000], ſterling 
per annum, They abound in water, wine, fruit, and 
onions. Sweetmeats of various ſorts are allo to be had; 
but permiſſion mult be obtained from the governor for 
poultry and freſh meat.” 

Captain Cook ſays, there is great reaſon to ſuppoſe 
that this whole iſland was, at ſome remote period, 
thrown up by the exploſion of ſubterraneous fire, as 
every ſtone ſeen upon it appeared to have been burnt, 
and even the ſand itſelf to be nothing more than aſhes, 

The people here trade among themlelves by barter, 
The ordinary food of the poorer people, in the time of 
vintage, is little elſe than bread and rich grapes. Were 
it not for this abſtemiouſneſs, the danger of icvers in the 
hot ſeaſons would be rarely avoided : theretore, even 
the rich in the hot months are very ſpare in their diet, 
and drink but moderately. 5 

The people in general affect great gravity in den 
deportment, and uſually go clad in black ; but they 
cannot part from the ſpado and dagger, which even 
ſervants wear; ſo that you may ſee a footman waiting 
at table with a ſword by his ſide, at leaſt a yard Jong, 
and a great baſket hilt to it. a 

The houſes in general are plain, as the inhabitants 
put themſclves to no great expence either in _— 
or furniſhing them. The windows are Jatticed inen. 
of being glazed, and are ſecured by wooden ſhutters a 
night, 3 

In marriages affection is never once thought 01 KF 
the principal enquiries are into family, delcent, and cit 
cumſtances. The women are prohibited from marry- 
ing Engliſhmen, unleſs they conſent to change their te- 
ligion, and turn Roman Catholics. 1 

Murder is very frequent here, on account oute AN 
number of places deemed ſanctuaries, and che care | 
which a murderer can thereby ſcreen hinten 9 
tice. But if the criminal perton is taken eee 
ly to ſanctuary, the puniſhment is only eiche: 75 4 
ment or confinement, both which may be evaded b) 
pecuniary compoſition. | 

The clergy here are excceding numero", 
rally rich; but none who are deſcended n 3 
Jews are admitted to take orders. Ihe Shu. * 
made repoſitories for the dead. The corp!e 15 pe k 
dreſſed and adorned; yet, in the intent; 77 55 : 
lime is uſed, in order to conſume the body Wt . . 
ginable diſpatch, which utually happens in 4 ca Sx 
ſo that there is then room for another corp". 5 
bodies of Proteſtants are not allowed to be WOLF. Vos 
muſt be thrown into the ſea, unleſs a lar. molley 
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s paid to the clergy, when they are permitted 
W in conſecrated ground. | 

* The iſland called Porto Santo, which is only eight 
miles in circumference, lies at a ſmall diſtance from 


Madeira properly ſo called, and is under the ſame juriſ- 


dition, It is very fertile, and abounds in excellent 


1oney and wax. ; EN IEA Y 
| There is another iſland, but it is ſcarce worth notice, 


za not only of very ſmall extent, but likewiſe en- 
— 1 woes af which the Portugueſe have given it 
the expreſſive appellation of the Delolate or Deſert Iſle. 

To our general account of the Madeira Iſlands, we 
are induced to ſubjoin, a minute and circumſtantial nar- 
rative of the manner in which they were diſcovered, as 
we preſume, from the intereſting incidents which at- 
tended it, that it cannot fail of conducing to the enter- 
tainment of the reader, ; 

In the reign of Edward III. king of England, a young 
gentleman, named Robert Machin, conceived a vio- 
ent paſſion for Ann D'Arfet, a beautiful and accom- 
pliſhed lady of a noble family. Machin, with reſpect 
to birth and fortune, was inferior to the lady; but his 
perſonal qualifications overcome every ſcruple on that 
account, and ſhe rewarded his ardour with a reciprocal 
affection. Her friends, however, did not behold the 
young gentleman through the medium of paſſion : they 

fancied their blood would be contaminated by an alli- 
' ance with one of a lower rank, and therefore determin- 
ed to ſacrifice the happineſs of the young lady to the he- 
reditary pride of blood, and the mercenary motives of 
intereſt, Fraught with theſe ideas, a warrant was pro- 
cured from 1214534 under the ſanction of which Ma- 
chin was apprehended, and kept in cloſe confinement, 
till the object of his affections was married to a noble- 
man, whoſe chief merit lay in his honorary title and 
large poſſeſſions. 

Immediately after the nuptial ccremony was over, 
the peer took his beautiful bride with him to a ſtron 
and ſuperb caſtle, which he had in the neighbourhood 
of Briftol ; and then the unfortunate lover was releaſed 
from his cruel impriſonment. 

Machin, being at liberty, was acquainted that his 
miſtreſs had been compelled to give her hand to ano- 
ther. This rendered him almoſt frantic, and he vowed 
to revenge the violence done to the lady, and the in- 
jury which he himſelf had ſuſtained. 

With this view he imparted his deſign to ſome of his 
friends and companions, who ſwore to accompany him 


to Briſtol, and aſſiſt him in whatever enterprize he un- 


dertook. One of his comrades contrived to get him- 
{elf hired by the nobleman as a ſervant, and by that 
means being introduced into the family, he ſoon found 
an opportunity to let the lady know the ſentiments and 
intentions of her lover, when ſhe fully entered into all 
his projects, and promiſed to comply with whatever he 
ſhould deſire. 

To facilitate the deſign, the lady appeared more chear- 
ful than uſual, which lulled alleep every ſuſpicion that 
her lord mighr otherwiſe have entertained ; and intreat- 
ed permiſſion to ride out daily to take the air, for the 
benefit of her health, which requeſt her conſort eaſily 
granted, This point being gained, ſhe did not fail to 
make the moſt of it, by riding out every morning, ac- 
companied by one ſervant only, which was her lover's 
companion ; he having been previouſly pitched upon, 
by her contrivance, always to attend her. 

All things being prepared, ſhe one day rode out as 
uſual, when her attendant conducted her to his friend, 
who waited at the ſea-ſide to receive her. They all 
tlirce immediately entered a boat, and ſoon reached a 
ſhip that lay at ſome diſtance ready for their reception. 

Machin having the object of his wiſhes on board im- 
mediately, with the aſſiſtance of his aſſociates, ſet ſail, 
| intending to proceed to France but all on board being 
ignorant of maritime affairs, and the wind blowing a 

hard vale, they miſſed their port, and the next morn- 
ng, to their aſtoniſhment, found themſelves driven in- 
iv the main ocean. In this miſerable condition they 


courle the others had been forced upon, they, unluckily 


abandoned themſelves to deſpair, and committed their 
fates to the mercy of the waves, Without a pilot, al- 
moſt deſtitute of proviſions, and quite devoid of hope, 
they were toſſed about for the ſpace of thirteen days. 
At length, when the morning of the fourteenth day be- 
gan to dawn, they fancied they could deſcry ſomething 
very near them that had the appearance of land; and 
when the ſun roſe, to their great joy, they could diſ- 
tinctly perceive it was ſuch, Their pleaſure, however, 
was ſomewhat interrupted by the reflection that it was 
a ſtrange country; for they plaialy perceived it was 
covered with a variety of trees, with whole appearance 
and nature they were totally unacquainted. ; 

The ſloop being got our, ſome of them landed, in 
order to make their obſervations on the country, when 
returning ſoon after to the ſhip, they ſpoke in raptures 
of the place; but at the ſame time declared they be- 
lieved 1t to be uninhabited. . 

Machin, -with his miſtreſs, and ſome of his friends, 
then landed, leaving the reſt to take care of the ſhip, 
The country appeared beautifully diverſified with hills 
and dales, ſhaded with various trees, and watered by 
many clear meandring ſtreams. Several kinds of wild 
beaſts approached without offering any violenceto them; 
and the moſt beautiful birds, of different ſpecies, perch- 
ed upon their heads, arms, and hands, unapprehenſive 
of danger, | 

Penetrating farther through the woody receſſes, they 
entered a fine meadow, admirably encircled with a bor- 
der of laurels, finely enamelled with various flowers, 
and happily watered with a winding chryſtal rivulet. 
Upon an eminence, in the midſt of this meadow, they 
ſaw a lofty ſpreading tree, the beauty of which invited 
them to repoſe under its ſhade, and partake of the ſhel- 
ter it would afford them from the piercing rays of the 
ſun. Beneath this tree they at length determined to 
make a temporary reſidence, and providing themſelves 
with boughs from the neighbouring woods, they built 
ſeveral ſmall huts, or rather arbours. In this place 
they paſſed their time very agreeably, and made fre- 
quent excurſions into the adjacent country, admiring 
its ſtrange productions, and various beauties, Their 
happineſs, however, was of no very long continuance ; 
for one night a terrible ſtorm aroſe from the north-eaſt, 
which blew the ſhip from her anchor, and drove her to 
ſea, The crew were obliged to ſubmit to the mercy of 
the elements, when they were driven to, the coaſt of 
Morocco, and the ſhip being ſtranded, all the crew 
were carried into captivity. ©» 

The next morning, when Machin and his compa=- 
nions miſſed the ſhip, they concluded ſhe had foundered, 
and gone to the bottom. This new calamity plunged 
them into the deepeſt melancholy, and proved, in par- 
ticular, ſo affecting to the lady, that ſhe ſunk under it, 
She had, indeed, before continually fed her grief, by 
ſad preſages of the enterprize's ending in ſome fatal ca- 
taſtrophe to all concerned ; but the ſhock of the late 
diſaſter ſtruck her dumb, ſo that ſhe expired in three 
days afterwards in the moſt bitter agonies. Machin 
was ſo affected by her death, that he ſurvived her but 
five days, notwithſtanding all that his companions 
could do to afford him conſolation. Previous to his 
death he begged them to place his body in the ſame 
grave with hers, which they had made at the foot of 
an altar, erected under the beautiful lofty tree before- 
mentioned. They afterwards erected a large wooden 
croſs upon it; and near that an inſcription, drawn up 
by Machin himſelf, containing a ſuccin& account of 
the whole adventure ; and concluding with a requeſt, 
that if any Chriſtians ſhould come there to ſettle, they 
would build a church upon the ſpot, and dedicate it to 
Jeſus Chriſt. | 

After the death of Machin, his remaining companions 
determined to attempt returning to England in the 
ſloop, which had been ſo well ſecured near the ſhore, as 
not to be in the leaſt damaged by the ſtorm which had 
driven away the ſhip; but happening to take the fame 
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for themſelves; Arrived 1n like manner upon-ſome part 


of the coaſt of Morocco, met with exactly the lame 
fate, were ſcized in a ſimilar manner, and carried to 
the ſame priſon. In the place of their confinement, 
beſides their own companions, they met with ſeveral 
other Chriſtian ſlaves, particularly one John de Mo- 
rales, a Spaniard of Seville. This man was an excel- 
lent ſailor, and took a peculiar delight in hearing the 
Engliſh captives recount their adventures, by which 
means he learned, and retained in his Memory, the 
ſituation and peculiar marks of this new diſcovered 
country. 

In order to connect the above narrative of the firſt diſ- 
covery of the Madeiras with what is termed the ſecond 
diſcovery, but which, to ſpeak with greater preciſion, 
is the, completion of the firſt, it will be neceſſary to look 
back a little into the leading incidents which brought 
about the latter. N 

John I. king of Portugal, having entered into a war 
with the Moors, paſſed over into Africa with a formida- 
ble army, A. D. 1415, and laid fiege to and took 
Ceuta, In this expedition he was accompanied by his 
ſons, one of whom, Prince Henry, took great delight 
in the ſtudy of the mathematical ſciences, particularly 
geography and navigation. | 

Upon this occaſion he had great opportunity of con- 
verſing with the Moors and African Jews; and in- 
forming himſelf, by their means, of the ſituation of ſe- 
veral foreign countries, of their coaſts, the ſeas about 
them, & c. he conceived an inſatiable thirſt for making 
new conqueſts, and from this time determined to de- 
vote his attention to the diſcovery of unknown coun- 
tries, : 

In conſequence of this reſolution, after the reduction 
of Ceuta, he retired to the Algarves, where, within a 
league of Cape St. Vincent, he founded a new town, 
built a fort to defend it, and determined from thence 
to ſend out ſhips upon diſcoveries. , The perſon he in- 
tended to employ upon theſe occaſions, as chief com- 
mander, was a gentleman of extraordinary abilities, 
named Juan Gonſalva Zarco, who became ' famous, 
not only for his maritime diſcoveries, but for being the 
firſt perſon who introduced the uſe of artillery on board 
ſhips. In 1418 he diſcovered Puerto Santo, one of the 
Madeiras; and, in 1420, he paſſed the ſtraits, and 
ſurveyed a conſiderable extent of the coaſt of Africa. 
In the interim a Spaniſh prince dying, left, by his will, 
a large ſum of money for the purpoſe of redeeming Spa- 
niſh Chriſtians who were kept as ſlaves in Morocco. 
Terms being agreed upon between the emperor of Mo- 
rocco and the commiſſioners for the redemption of thoſe 
captives, a Spaniſh thip was ſent to Morocco to fetch 
home the redeemed Chriſtians, among whom was the 
before mentioned John de Morales. . This ſhip, on its 
return to Spain, happened to fall in with the ſquadron 
commanded by Juan Gonſalvo Zarco, who. was then 
paſſing the ſtraits ro make obſervations on the coaſt of 
Africa, as we before noticed, 

Spain and Portugal being at that time at war, Juan 
Gonſalvo Zarco made a prize of the Spaniſh ſhip ; bur 
finding it contained only redeemed captives, he was 


touched with compaſſion at the miſeries they had al- 


ready ſuffered during their ſlavery, and generouſly diſ- 
miſſed them, taking out only John de Morales, whom 


he found to be not only an able ſailor, and an expert 


pilot, but a very intelligent perſon. 
Morales being acquainted with the reaſon of his de- 
tention, and the diſcoveries that the Portugueſe were 


upon, inſtead of being grieved, was mightily rejoiced, 
and offered voluntarily to enter into the ſervice of 
Prince Henry. 


He then told Juan Gonſalvo of the 
iſland which the Engliſh had newly diſcovered, re- 
counted the ſtory of the two unfortunate lovers, and 
related every thing which he had heard from Machin's 
companions while in ſlavery. | 

Juan Gonſalvo was ſo mightily pleaſed at this relation, 


that he racked about, and returned to the new town 
which Prince Henry had built, and which was called 
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Terca Nabal. On his arrival he introduced M 

the prince, when the Spaniard again oi op 
had before told to Juan Gonſalvo, The ines 5 
this worthy of becoming a national affair nd dugſit 
fore communicating the whole to the king * 
and the Portugueſe miniſtry, they determined 8 ether, 
this diſcovery, and for that purpoſe fitted out 'Purſuc 
ſhip, well manned and provided, and a (09; Good 
with oars, when occaſion required; and the So 0 
of che whole was given to Juan Gonſalvo. e 

On diſcovering Puerto Santo, a ſhort time befor 
Juan Gonſalvo had left ſome Portugueſe on that il. th 
and judging by Morales's account of the ſituation of th 
iſland they were in queſt of, that it could not py 
from Puerto Santo, he determined to ſail thither D 

On his arrival at that iſland, the Portugueſe who 

he had left behind, informed him, that they had 2 
ſerved to the north-eaſt a thick impenetrable darkneſs 
which conſtantly hung upon the ſea, and extended itſelf 
upward to the heavens ; that they never knew it to be 
diminiſhed, but often heard from thence a ſtrange kind 
of noiſe, which they could not account for, 
; Morales ſcemed to be convinced that this was the 
iſland they were in ſearch of, and Juan Gonſalvo was in. 
clined to adopt his opinion; but all the reſt were terriged 
at the accounts they had heard. It was therefore con. 
cluded to remain at Puerto Santo till the change of the 
moon, to fee what effect that would have upon the 
ſhade, or whether the noiſe would ceaſe: but perceiv- 
ing no alteration of any kind, the panic increaſed among 
the gen*1ality of the adventurers. Morales, however, 
ſtood firm to his opinion of that being the land they 
were looking for, and very ſenſibly obſerved, that, ac- 
cording to the accounts he had received from the Eng. 
liſh, the ground was covered over with lofty ſhady trees, 
and that it was no wonder, therefore, that it ſhould be 
exceeding damp, and the humid vapours might exhale 
from it by the power of the fun, which ſpreading chem- 
ſelves to the ſky, occaſioned the dark cloud they ſaw; 
and that with reſpect to the noiſe, it might be occaſion- 
ed by certain currents daſhing againſt the rocks on its 
coaſt. 

Juan Gonſalvo, however, determined to proceed, 
and ſetting ſail the next day, he at length made land; 
and the fear of thoſe who had been all along terrified 
now vaniſhed. The firſt point they ſaw they named St. 
Lawrence's Point. Doubling this they found riling 


land to the ſouthward, where Morales and others were 


ſent in a ſloop to reconnoitre the coaſt, and came to a 
bay which ſeemed to anſwer the deſcription given by 
the Engliſh. Here they landed; and finding the crols 
and inſcription over the grave of the two lovers, they 
returned to Juan Gonſalvo, with an account ot their 
ſucceſs. Juan Gonſalvo immediately landed, and rook 
poſſeſſion of the place, in the names of John]. king of 
Portugal, and Prince Henry, his fon. Having built 
an altar near the grave of the lovers, they ſcarched 
about the iſland, in order to diſcover if it contained any 
cattle, but not finding any, they coaſted weſtward, til 
they came to a place where four fine rivers ran into the 
ſea, of the waters of which Juan Gonſalvo filled ſom 
bottles, to carry as a preſent to Prince Henry. Pro- 
ceeding farther, they came to a fine valley, which ”_ 
interſected by a beautiful river, and after that to a yy 
ſant ſpot covered with trees, ſome of which being & 3 
down, Juan Gonſalvo ordered a croſs to be erected 0 
the timber, and called the place Sancta Cruz. 5 

They now began to look out for a place P. m= 
fix their reſidence in while they ſtaid, and at * 
found a fine track of land, not ſo woody as the 4 5 
the country, but covered over with fennel, whic Fen 
the Portugueſe language, is called Funcho ; prep | 
whence the town of Funchal, afterwards built on th 
ſpot, tooks its name. | 

After having viewed other parts of the 
daily had occaſion for new admiration of bogs” 
continually diſcovered, Juan Gonſalvo 2 H 
Portugal, and arrived at Liſbon the latter end ot Vs in 


illand, and 
the heauties 
0 
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in the year 1420, without having loſt a ſingle man in 
terprize. 5 1 Be 
1 — being appointed for Juan Gon- 
ſalvo to make a report his voyage, the king gave 
he name of Madeira to the new. diſcovered iſland, 
= account of the very great quantity of excellent 
4 od found upon it. An order was ſoon after made 
as Juan Gonſalvo to return to Madeira in the ſpring 
enſuing, with the title of captain governar of Madeira, 
to which title the heir of his family at preſent adds that 
aan Gonſalyo ſet fail on his ſecond voyage-in the 
month of May, A. D. 1421, taking with him the 
eateſt part o his family; and arriving at Madeira 
h caſt anchor in the Road till then called the Engliſh 
Port ; but Juan Gonſalvo, in honour of the firſt diſ- 
coverer, then called it Puerto de Machino, from which 
name it was corrupted to Machico; which it bears to 
is day. 
* Gonſalvo then ordered the large ſpreading 
beautiful tree before- mentioned, under whoſe branches 
Machin and his companions: had taken up their reſi- 
dence, to be cut down, and a ſmall church to be built 
with the timber; whickz in conformity to Machin's 
requeſt, he dedicated to Jeſus Chriſt, and interſected 
the pavement of the choir with the bones of the two 
unfortunate lovers; i | 

He then laid the foundationiof the town of Funchal, 
which ſoon grew famous; and his wife Conſtantia, who 
was with him, dedicated the altar of the new wooden 
church to St. Catherine. 

On the death of John I. king of Portugal, his eldeſt 
ſon and ſucceſſor, Duarte, in conſideration of the great 
ſums of money expended in peopling this iſland by 
prince Henry, his brother, gave him the revenues of 
it for life. He likewife gave the ſpiritualities of it to 
the order of Chriſt, which endowment was afterwards 
confirmed by Alonſo: the Fifteenth. 


SECTION II. 
CAPE DE VERD ISLANDS. 


HESE iſlands owe their appellation. to Cape 
Verd on the African coaſt, oppoſite to which 
they lie at the diſtance of 300 miles, between 14 and 
10 deg. north lat. and 16 and 36 deg; weſt long. 
They were diſcovered by the Portugueſe in 1460. 
They are in number about twenty, of which the fol- 
lowing are the principal, viz. 


May, or Mayo 

San Jago, or St. James's 

Sal, or Salt St. Vincent 

Bona Viſta, or Good Sight St. Anthony 

St. Philip's, otherwiſe called St. Lucia 
Fuego, or Ifle of Fire Brava. 


The climate of theſe iſlands is exceeding hot, and 
in ſome of them unwholeſome. The ſoil differs with 
the climate; for though ſeveral of them are very ſtony 
and barren, 
duce various ſorts of grain and fruits, particularly rice, 
maize, or Indian N oaks bananas, lemons, oranges, 
«Irons, pomegranates, cocoa-nuts, figs and melons. 
They have alſo calavances, a ſort of pulſe like French 
ans, and great quantities of pumpkins, which form 
the common food of the inhabitants. 
Ms Iſlands produce two other kinds of fruit of a 
2 able nature, viz. the cuſtard apple and the pa- 
pa i. The former of theſe is as large as a pomegra- 
ae, and much of the ſame colour. The outſide 


St. John, or San Juan. 
'St. Nicholas 


hulk, ſhell or rind, is in ſubſtance and thickneſs be- | 
f a pomegranate and the peal of a 


tween the ſhell o 
eville orange, 


than the latter. 
or bei 


ſofter than the former, yet more brittle 


aus Covered with ſmall regular knobs or riſings; 
0 che inlide of the fruit is __ ons "or Tillage; 


No, 39 


yet the principal part are fertile, and pro- 


The coat, or rind, is alſo remarkable 


bull» ol a white ſoft pulp, 


f 


? 
1 
; 
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this fruit is about the ſize © | 
| long ſlender branches that: ſpread a conſiderable way 
from the trunk. The fruit grows at the extremity of 
| theſe branches, upon. a ſtalk about nine or ten inches 
| long. 


illands abound, with various reptiles, 


429 


which in its form, colour, and taſte, greatly reſembles 


a a. cuſtard, from whence it received its name, which was 
probably firſt given it by the Europeans. 
the middle a few ſmall black ſtones, but no core, 


It has in 
for 


the whole of it is entire paß. The tree that bears 
a quince- tree, and has 


It is to be obſerved, that only ſome of theſe 
branches bear fruit, for though theſe trees are large, 


| yet in general each tree does not produce above 20 or 


30 apples. | 
The papah is a fruit about the ſize of a muſk-melon 


| and reſembles it in ſhape and colour both within and 


without: only in the middle, inſtead of flat kernels, 
which the melons; have, theſe have a quantity of ſmall 


' blackiſh ſeeds, about the ſize of pepper-corns, the 


The 


taſte of which is much the ſame: as that ſpice, 


| fruit itſelf, when ripe, is ſweet, ſoft and luſcious, 


The Cape de Verd Iſlands alſo abound: with ſeveral 
ſorts of poultry, particularly curlews, Guinea hens and 
flamingos, the latter of which are very numerous. The 
flamingo is a large bird, much like a, heron in ſhape, 
but bigger and of a reddiſh colour. They go in flocks, 
but are ſo ſhy that it is very, difficult to catch them. 
They build their neſts in ſhallow ponds, where there 1s 
much mud, which they ſcrape together, making little 
hillocks like ſmall iſlands, that appear about a foot and 
a half above the ſurface of the water. They make the 
foundations of theſe hillocks broad, bringing them up 
taper to the top, where they leave a ſmall hollow pit to 
lay their eggs in, They never lay, more than two eggs 
and ſeldom leſs. The young ones cannot fly till they 
are almoſt full grown; but they run with prodigious 
ſwiftneſs. Their fleſh is. lean and of a dingy colour, 
but it neither taſtes fiſhy, or any way unpleaſant, Their 
tongues are broad and long; having a large lump of 
fat at the root which is delicious in its taſte, and fo 
greatly admired that a diſh of them will produce a con- 
ſiderable ſum of money. 

They have alſo ſeveral other ſorts of fowls, as pi- 
geons, turtle-doves, &c. 

. There are many wild animals in theſe iſlands, par- 
ticularly, lions, tygers, and camels, the latter of which 
are remarkably large. There are alſo great numbers 
of monkies, baboons, and civit cats, and moſt of the 
The tame ani- 
mals are horſes, aſſes, ſheep, mules, cows, goats and 
hogs ; and here the European ſhips bound for the Eaft 
Indies uſually ſtop to take in freſh. water and provi- 
tions, with which they are ſupplied. in great ITED 
The ſea is plentifully ſtocked with fiſh of various 
ſorts; and there is ſuch plenty of turtle here, that ſe- 
veral foreign ſhips come yearly: to catch them. In the 
wet ſeaſon the turtles go aſhore to lay their eggs in the 
ſand, which they leave to be hatched by the heat of the 
ſun, The inhabitants go out in the night, and catch 
the turtles by turning them on their backs wich poles; 
for they are ſo large that they cannot do it with their 
hands. The fleſh of the turtles, well cured, is as great 
a ſupply to the American plantations as cod-fiſh 1s to 
Europe, 

The Europeans ſettled in theſe: iſlands profeſs the 
Roman Catholic religion. The natives are all negroes, 


| and being ſubject to the Portugueſe, have their rehgion 


and language. Both men and women are ſtout, luſty, 


| and well limbed ; and they are in general of a civil and 


quiet diſpoſition, Their dreſs, particularly of thoſe of 
the iſland of St. John) is very trifling, conſiſting only 
of a piece of cotton cloth wound round the waiſt. The 


| women ſometimes throw it over their heads, and the 
Neither ſex wear ſhoes or 


men acrols the ſhoulders. 


ſtockings, except on certain feſtivals, The men are 


particularly fond of wearing breeches, if they can get 
them; and are very happy, be they ever ſo ragged, ſo 
that they have but a waiſtcoat and a flap before. 


SQ 
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Having thus | 


taken notice of the general matters re- 300 pounds. Other articles may be got from the 
ative to the illands, we ſhall now deſcribe the reſpective || tives in exchange for old cloaths, &c. _ 
bullocks is confined to a company of merchant, ; 
» 0 


particulars belonging to each, beginning with Wer 
whom this privilege is granted, and who keep an 
MAY, oz MAT ©, reſiding on the ſpot.” ent 
The town of Praya is but ſmall, and does not c 
5 ſituated in 15 deg. north latitude, and 22 deg, weſt tain any remarkable building except a fort, Guated © 
longitude. It is about ſeven leagues in circumfe- the top of a hill, which commands the harbour. ; 
rence, of a roundiſh form, and has ſeveral ſmall rocky The natives of this town and St. Jago are, in ge 
points that ſhoot out from it into the ſea. On the iſland ral, black, or at leaſt of a mixed colbur, except fon. 
are two hills of a conſiderable height, one of which ts few of the better ſort that reſide in the latter, ae 
flat at the top; but the other terminates with a point, whom are the governor, the biſhop, and ſome of the 
and is very dangerous to aſcend, The reſt of the iſland padres or prieſts, 
is for the moſt part level, and a tolerable height from : The people in general are naturally of 4 thieviſh 
the ſea. The foil is in general very dry and barren, diſpoſition, ſo that ſtrangers, when they deal with them 
owing to the want of water. There is but one ſmall || ſhould be very careful, for if they ſee an opportunity, 
ſpring in the whole iſland, which is ſituated about the they will ſteal their goods and run away. Thoſe of "* 
center of it, and from whence proceeds a ſtream of |] Jago town, living under the governor's eye, are more 
water that runs through a valley between the hills. orderly, though generally very poor, having but little 
There are but few trees here, and thoſe chiefly within || trade, 
the illand. Near the ſea are ſome ſhrubs, which pro- 


| duce a ſort of ſilky cotton: they are about four feet SAL, ox SALT ISLAND, 

| high; and the cotton grows in cods as large as an 
apple, but of a long ſhape, which, when ripe, open at || RECEIVED its name from the great quantity of (ale 
one end, parting leiſurely into four quarters. This naturally: produced here from ſea-water, It is the 


cotton is of very little value, and is therefore uſed only || windermoſt of all the Cape de Verd Iſlands, and lies in 
F for the ſtuffing of pillows, or other purpoſes equally |} 17 deg. north latitude, and 5 deg. 18 min. weſt longj. 
p trifling. Near the ſhore are alſo ſome buſhes of the || tude, from the Cape. It is moſtly low land, having 
right cotton ſhrub ; but the greateſt quantity of them are || only five hills, and ſtretches, from north to ſouth, about 
planted in the middle of the iſland, and are carefully [| eight or nine leagues, but its breadth does not exceed 
attended to by the inhabitants, cotton cloth being their |} one league and a half. 
chief manufacture. This iſland is batren, and almoſt uninkabited, there 
This iſland abounds in ſalt, for which the Engliſh |] being only a few people that live in wretched huts near 
trade with the inhabitants. The ſalt is made by the the fes. ſide, whoſe buſineſs is to gather the ſalt for thoſe 
heat of the ſun from the ſea water, which, at ſpring ſhips that occaſionally call here for that article. It 
tides, is received into a ſort of a pan formed by a ſand || was formerly well ſtocked with goats, cows, and aſſes, 
bank, which runs along the coaſt for two or three miles, but now there are only a few of the former, which is 
The ſalt coſts only a ſmall gratuity for raking it toge- || the principal food of its miſerable inhabitants. 
ther, wheeling out of the pond, and carrying it on aſſes | Captain Roberts, who landed in this iſland, relates 
to the boats, The Negro governor, however, who is the following ſtory, which, he ſays, he was told by one 
deputed by the Portugueſe governor, expects a ſmall || of the blacks that then reſided here. About the year 
preſent from every commander that loads with that || 1705, (ſays he,) not long before I went aſhore, the 
commodity, Fm iſland was entirely deſerted, for want of rain, by all its 
inhabitants, except one old man that reſolved to die on 
ST. JAGO, ox ST. JAMES's ISLAND, it, which he did the fame year. The drought had been 
l | | lo extreme for ſome time, that molt of the cows and 
S one of the beſt inhabited of all the Cape de Verd goats died for want of ſuſtenance ; but rain falling they 
Iſlands. The capital town, called after its name, is |] increaſed apace till about three years afterwards, when 
fituated in 15 deg. north latitude. It ſtands againſt the |] they were reduced by an odd accident. A French ſhip 
ſides of two mountains, between which there is a deep |] coming to fiſh for turtle, by ſtreſs of weather, or ſome 
valley 200 yards wide, that runs within a quarter of a other means, left 3o blacks behind her, which ſhe had 
mile of the ſea, In that part of the valley next the fea || brought from St. Antonio to carry on the fiſhing. 
is a ſtraggling ſtreet, with houſes on each ſide, and a Theſe people, finding nothing elſe, fed moſtly on wild 
rivulet of water in the bottom, which empties itſelf into || goats, till they had deſtroyed them all but two, one 
a fine ſmall cove or ſandy bay, where the ſea is generally || male, and the other female: theſe were then on the 
very ſmooth, ſo that ſhips ride there with great fafety. || iſland, and kept generally upon one mountain. A ſhort 
Near the landing-place from this bay is a ſmall fort, || time after an Engliſh ſhip, bound for the Iſland of St. 
where a guard is conſtantly kept; and near it is a battery || Mayo, perceiving the ſmoke of ſeveral fires, ſent ther 
mounted with a few ſmall cannon. The town contains || boat on ſhore, thinking they might be ſome ſhip's com- 
about 300 houſes, all built of rough ſtone ; and it has pany wrecked on the iſland, put in there: when they 
one {mall church and a convent. underſtood the ſituation of the people, they commile- 
The inhabitants are, in general, very poor, having || rated their caſe, took them all in, and ſet them on the 
but little trade. Their chief manufacture is ſtriped || own iſland.” 
cotton cloth, which the Portugueſe ſhips purchaſe of On the ſouth-weſt ſide of the iſland is a ſmall port, 
them in their way to Brazil, in return for which they, || near which there is a trifling iſland, with a ſand-bank, 
ſupply them with ſeveral European commodities, in a kind of bay: and a little farther to the ſouthward is 
Caplain Cook viſited this iſland on his ſecond voyage, || a ſafe road for ſhips. 3 
in the account of which he ſays, © Port Praya [where On the ſhore of this iſland are found great quantie 
they anchored] is a ſmall bay, ſituated about the middle |} of turtle, ſome of which are exceeding large. here 
of the ſouth- ſide of the Iſland of St. Jago. The water is alſo abundance of land crabs; and the fea abounds 
is tolerable, but ſcarce, and bad getting off, on account || with various kinds of fiſh. 


of a great ſurf on the beach. The refreſhments to be l! | | 
got here are bullocks, hogs, goats, ſheep, poultry, and BONA VISTA, ox GOOD SIGHT, 
ruits. The goats are of the antelope kind, ſo extraor- | | 
dinarily lean, that hardly any thing can equal them; S ſituated in 16 deg. 10 min. north lat. and 5 deg. 


e, and ſo called on 


ſe iſlands that the | 
ertainly 


and the bullocks, hogs, and ſheep, are not much better. 14 min. welt long. from the Cap 
Bullocks mult be purchaſed with money ; the price is || account of its being the firſt of the 


12 Spaniſh dollars a head, weighing between 250 and || Portugueſe diſcovered. Its length is not © hes 
Py | | 2 | | : 


* 
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AFRICA. ; Sr | 
1.4 + is ſuppoſed to be about 60 miles in cir- 
N On 2 hank coaſt of this iſland is a 
1-e of white rocks, and the eaſtern coaſt is bounded 
. f i 4y downs; but, within land, the country is in 
by pa as mountainous. On the ſouth-weſt fide of 
= ood road and harbour, where ſhips may anchor 
hp wh fathom water, on a ſandy bottom. 
This iſland produces great quantities of indigo, and 
e cotton than all the Cape de Verd Iſlands beſides ; 
> it is a difficult matter to get a ſupply of it: for 
4 — 5 are ſo indolent that they will not gather the 
— till a ſhip is arrived to purchaſe it: nor will the 
yy” en ſpin it till abſolute neceſſity obliges them. 
ks natives of this iſland are particularly fond of the 
Engliſh, whom they reatly endeavour to imitate ; and 
he men generally dreſs after the European faſhion. 
When opportunity offers they buy clothes of the Engliſh, 
and theſe they greatly prefer to their own, though made 


as near as poſſible after the ſame faſhion. 


known, 
cu mference. 


& PHILIP, otherwiſe called FUEGO, or the 
ISLE of FIRE, 


6 remarkable for a volcano, which continually emits 
1 ſulphurous exhalations, and ſometimes the eruptions 
are ſo violent that the adjacent parts are, in a manner, 
covered with pumice ſtones. 25 ̃ 

The wind blows very ſtrong round this iſland, and 
the ſhore being on a flant, the water is very deep; ſo 
that no ground is to be found with the lines, except 
juſt next the caſtle. : 

This iſland is very deficient of water, there not be- 
ing a ſingle running brook throughout it; notwithſtand- 
ing which it is tolerably fertile, and produces great 
quantities of pompions, water-melons, feſhoons and 
maize, but no bananas or plantains, and ſcarce any fruit 
trees, except wild figs: in ſome of their gardens, how- 
ever, they have guava trees, oranges, lemons and 
limes. They have likewiſe ſome good vineyards; but 
they make no more wine than what will juſt ſerve for 
their own conſumption. 

The principal inhabitants of the iſland are negroes, 
there not being above one white to an hundred blacks, 

They are all Roman Catholics, though ſome of them 
intermix with that religion many pagan ſuperſtitions. 

They make cotton cloths for their own uſe, and 
breed great numbers of mules, which they ſell to other 
nations, | 
When the Portugueſe firſt went to people this ifland 
they took with them negro ſlaves, and a ſtock of cows, 
horſes, aſſes and hogs ; but the king himſelf furniſhed 


There are many of the latter animals here at the pre- 
ſent time, and the profits ariſing from their ſkins are 
reſerved to the crown of Portugal. The perſon who 
has the management of this revenue is called captain 
of the mountains, nor dare any perſon kill one of them 
without his licence. 


St. JOHN, ox SAN JUAN. 


THE iſland of St. John is ſituated in 15 deg. 25 

min, north Jat. and 7 deg. 2 min. weſt long. from 
Cape de Verd. The land of this iſland is very high, 
the hills riſing pyramidically one above the other. It 
abounds in pompions, water-melons, potatoes, bananas, 
maize, feſhoons, cows, horſes, aſſes, hogs, &c. Hunt- 
ing, or killing of goats are privileges belonging peculi- 
arly to the governor only, and none are permitted to 
decp hunting dogs except the governor; theſe Pre- 
cautions having been taken in order to preſerve the 
breed. When the governor is diſpoſed to make a 
hunt, all the hunters and hunting dogs are aſſembled; 
and, after the chace, being again met together, the go- 
. Vernor parts ſome of the veniſon among them as he 
pleaſes, ſending home the reſt in order to diſtribute it 
among the old, infirm and neceſſitous. 
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the place with goats, which ran wild in the mountains. 


Salt- petre abounds here more than in any of the other 


of the Cape de Verd Iſlands, 


The ſeas about St. John abound with fiſh, and the 
principal employment amongſt the natives is fiſhing; 
hence they miſs no opportunities of wrecks, or, when 


ſhips touch here, to procure all the birs of iron they. 


can. Moſt of the fiſh here have remarkable large 
ſharp teeth; and the baits uſed are generally crabs and 
inſects. 
The natives uſually go and get a quantity of ſalt early 
in the morning ; fiſh the greateſt part of the day; dry, 


ſplit, and ſalt their fiſh in the evening; and, having 


heaped them up, let them lie in the ſalt all night.. On 
the enſuing morning they ſpread them out to dry in the 
ſun, and then they are fit to uſe whenever wanted. 
The baleas, a ſort of whale gr ampus, is very common 
near this ifland ; and ſome affirm that the aimbergris is 
the ſperm of this creature. A great quantity of amber- 
gris was formerly found about this iſland, but it is leſs 
plentiful at preſent. Capt. Roberts ſays, that ſome 
years before he was there, Juan Carneira, a Portugueſe, 
who was baniſhed from Liſbon for ſome crime, having 


\ procured a little ſloop or ſhallop, traded among theſg 


iſlands; meeting, at length, with a piece of ambergris 
of an uncommon bigneſs, he not only procured his li- 
berty, and leave to return before the term of his exile 
was expired, but had ſufficient left, after defraying all 
charges, to put himſelf into an eligible way of living; 
and a rock near to which he found the ambergris, is 
called by his name to this day. 

The natives are quite black, and the moſt innocent 
and harmleſs, as well as ignorant and ſuperſtitious, of 
any of the inhabitants of the Cape de Verd Iflands. 
They are humble, charitable, humane, and hoſpitable; 
pay a particular reſpect to their equals, reverence their 
elders, dutiful to their parents, and ſubmiſſive to their 
ſuperiors. 


Sr. NICHOLAS. 


HE Ifland of St. Nicholas is the largeſt of all the 
Cape de Verd Iſlands, St. Jago excepted. The 
land is high, and riſes like a ſugar-loaf ; but the ſummit 
of the moſt elevated part is flat. The coaſt of this iſland 
1s entirely clear from rocks and ſhoals. The Bay of 
Paraghifi is very ſafe, but the other roads are inſecure 
till the trade winds are ſettled. There is a valley in this 
iſland which has a fine ſpring of water in it; and many 
perſons employ themſelves in ſupplying different parts 
with that uſeful fluid, with which they load aſſes, and 
carry it a conſiderable way at a cheap rate. Water may 
likewiſe be obtained by digging a well in almoſt any 
part of the iſland. 


The only place worthy of notice is the town of St. 


Nicholas, which is cloſe built and populous ; but all 
the houſes, and even the church, are covered with 
thatch. The celebrated pirate Avery, having once re- 
ceived ſome offence from the inhabitants, burnt this 
town ; but it was afterwards rebuilt, much in the ſame 
manner, and to the ſame extent. 

The inhabitants of St, Nicholas are nearly black, 
with frizzled hair. They ſpeak the Portugueſe lan- 
guage tolerable well, but are thieviſh and blood-thirſty. 
The women here are more ingenious, and better houſe- 
wives, than in any other of the Cape de Verd Iſlands. 
Moſt families have horſes, hogs, and poultry; and 
many of the people of St. Nicholas underſtand the art 
of boat-building, in which the inhabitants of the other 
iſlands are deficient, They likewiſe make good cloths, 
and even cloaths, being tolerable taylors, manufacture 
cotton quilts, knit cotron ſtockings, tan, leather, and 
make.good ſhoes. a 

St. Nicholas abounds in oranges, lemons, plantains, 
bananas, pompions, muſk and water melons, ſugar- 
canes, vines, gum-dragon, feſhoons, maize, &c. the 
people are ſtrong Roman Catholics, but their diſpoſi- 
tions are ſo obſtinate, that their prieſts have enough te 
doto rule them, | 
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SY I C'E N T' 


Sr. Vincent is five leagues in length. On the north- 
welt ſide of it there is a bay, a league and a half 
broad at the entrance, ſurrounded with high mountains, 
and ſtretching to the middle of the iſland. This bay is 
Meltered from the weſterly and north-weſterly winds by 
the high mountains of the ifle of St. Vincent; ſo that 
ir is the ſafeſt harbour of any in all theſe iſlands : and 
ir is of difficult acceſs, becauſe of the furious winds 
that blow-with the utmoſt impetuoſity from the moun- 
tains along the coaſt. There are ſeveral other ſmall 
bays on the ſouth-fide of the iſland, where ſhips. may 
anchor, and thithet the Portugueſe generally go to load 
hides, There is alſo freſh water in a valley, which is 
{een td ſpout our of the ground when they dig a little. 
The ſouth-eaſt fide of this iſland is a ſandy ſhore ; but 


there is not a drop of water on the hills, or in the deep 


vallies, 


ANT HED NT 


QT. Anthony is the moſt northerly” of all the Cape de 


Verd Iſlands, and lies under the 18th degree of 
north latitude, ſeven miles from St. Vincent, with a 
channel between them, which runs from the ſourh-weſt 
to the north-eaſt. There are two high mountains in 
this illand, one of which is nearly as high as the Peak 
of Teneriffe, and ſeems always enveloped in clouds. 
'The inhabitants are about 500 in number; and, on the 


north-weſt ſide of the iſland, there is a little village 


conliſting of about 20 houſes or cottages, and inhabited 
by near fifty families of negroes and white people, who 
are all wretchedly poor, and ſpeak the Portugueſe lan- 
guage. On the north ſide there is aroad for ſhipping, 
anc a collection of water in a plain lying between high 
mountains, the water running from all ſides in the rainy 
ſeaſon ; but the people are greatly diſtreſſed for water 
in the dry ſcaſon. The principal people here are a go- 
vernor, a captain, a prieſt, and a ſchool-maſter. 


TW UTE 


S about eight or nine leagues long. On the ſouth- 
eaſt end of it are two ſmall iſles, very near each other. 
On the eaſt-ſouth-eaſt ſide is the harbour, wnere the 
ſhore is of white ſand. Here lies a ſmall iſland, round 
which there is a very good bottom for anchoring, 
There is alſo a very good road over againſt the iſland of 
St. Vincent, where fhips may anchor in twenty fathom 
water, THO. 
AV. As 


RAVA, of the Savage or Defart Iſland, is about four 
leagues to the ſouth-welt of Fuego. There are two 
or three ſmall iſlands to the north of it. On the weſt 
ſide of it there is a very commodious road for ſuch ſhips 
as want to get water, The 'beſt harbour lies on the 
ſouth-eaſt ſide of the iſland, where ſhips may anchor 
next to the ſhore in fifteen fathoms water. There is an 
hermitage and a hamlet juſt above the harbour, 


r 
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THIS iſland is ſituated in 16 deg. ſouth, lat. and 6 

deg. 35 min. weſt longitude, It ſeems admirably 
adapted for the recreation of ſeamen in their long paſſa- 
ges through the ſouthern ſeas. The ſailing into the 
port is truly romantic. St. Helena is ſituated in 
the ſereneſt climate, and is delightfully temperate. 
The ſurface is a good mould, and would produce all 
Kinds of grain, was it not infeſted by mice and rats, 
which devour it as foon as ſown. The inhabitants, 


therefore, are obliged to eat yams inſtead of bread fome 


part of the year, their meal and | 
annually in the ſtoreſhips from England ", Dough 
alſo. a tolerable good ſupply of rice which 2 
India company's ſnips bring from Bengal the Faſt 
mily-has two houſes, their town habitation beit et fr 
James's Valley, where they inſtantly repair ons in St. 
rival of a ſhip, to regale the ſeafaring people 1 the ar. 
e of their farms. Every houſe is ler th the 
odgings, which are very dear. Their profits =O 
great, particularly when it is conſidered th jon be 
their own ſtock, enjoy it with their lodpers . . 
them likewiſe pay moſt extavagantly dear foi it a 
This iſland! is ſaid(to- have been firſt diſcovere, 
ſettled by the Portugueſe; on the feſtival of 8 "ay 
preſs Helena, mother of the emperor Conſtantine a 
| which reaſorr the Portugueſe gave it her name ml — 
it ſtill bears. But it being afterwards deſerted b wo 
It lay waſte till the Dutch, finding it een ht c. * 
lieve their Eaſt India ſhips, ſettled it again. Bur the 
afterwards relinquiſhed it for a more convenient a 
which is the Cape of Good Hope. The Engliſh * 
India Company then ſettled their ſervants there wr 
began to fortify it ; but being yet weak, the Duich 
about the year 1672, came hither, re-took it = 
kept it in their poſſeſſion. This news being reported 
in England, an officer was ſent to take it again who 
by the advice and conduct of one that had ue 
lived there, landed a party of armed men in the n it 
in a ſmall cove, unknown to the Dutch then in . 
ſon, and elimbing the roeks got up into the iſland and 
ſo came in the morning to the hills hanging over the 
fort, which ſtands by the ſea in a valley, From thence 
firing into the fort they ſoon made them ſurrender, 
This iſtand has continued ever ſince in the hands of 
the Engliſh Eaſt India Company, and has been greatly 
ſtrengthened both with men and guns, fo that at this 
day it is ſecure enough from the invaſion of an enemv. 
The common landing- place is a ſmall bay, like a half- 
moon, fearce goo paces wide between the two points, 
Cloſe by the ſea ſide are good guns planted ar equal di- 
ſtances lying along from one end of the bay to the 
other; beſides a ſmall fort a little farther in from the 
ſea, near the midſt of the bay; all which makes the 
bay fo ſtrong, that it is impoſſible to force it. The 
ſmall cove, where the Engliſh officer landed his men 
when he took the iſland from the Dutch, is ſcarce ft 


re- 


fortified. | 
There is a ſmall Engliſh town within the great bay, 
ſtanding in a little valley, between two high mountains. 

There may be about twenty or thirty ſmall houſes 

whoſe walls are built with rough ſtones. The inſide 

furniture 1s very mean. The governor has a decent 
| houſe by the fort, where he commonly lives, having 4 
few foldters to attend him, and to guard the fort. But 
moſt of the houſes in the town ſtand empty, excepting 
when ſkips arrive; 2$ithe owners of thoſe horſes nave 
all plantations farther in the iſland, where they con- 
| ſtantly employ themſelves. But when ſhips arrive the) 
all flock to the town, where they live all the time that 
ſhips lie here; ſor then is their fair or market to buy 
ſuch neceſſaries as they want, and to ſell off the pro- 
ductions of their plantations. 

Their plantations afford potatoes, yams, and ſome 
eg and bananas: Their ſtock conſiſts chiefly of 
Dogs, pullocks, cocks and hens, ducks, geele an 
turkies, of which.they have great plenty, and (el them 
at their own prices to the ſailors, taking in exchange 
ſhirts, drawers, or any light clothes, pirces of callico, 
filks, or muſlins : arrac, fugar and lime juice, arc alſo 
much eſteemed and coveted by them. 

There is great plenty of mackarel here, 
fords elegant repaſts to the ſailors. | 

The Company's affairs here are managed by 880" 
vernor, deputy-governor, and ſtorchouſe-Keeper, = 
have ſtanding falaries allowed them, belides a public 
table well furnifhed, to which all commanders, maſters 


. o 2 he 
of ſhips, and emi aſſengers are welcome. T 


for a boat to land at, and yet that is now allo ſtrongly 


which af- 
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natives 5 10 call the reſult of their conſultations 
| 1tions : 

be had from the company in England, yer, a gentle. 
ſerves, that the unavoidable delays in returning 
1 at that diſtance, does ſometimes put the ad- 
a - re J nder a hardſhip; and thinks, that were not 
2 tion of this iſland very ſerviceable to our Eaſt 
123 s homeward bound, the conſtant trouble and 
——_ re induce the company to abandon the 
igand; for though it is furniſhed with the convenien- 
cies of life, yet it has few commodities of any profit to 
i Chapel. Valley was James's Fort, of 10 ſmall guns, 
which was demoliſhed, and a much larger erected in 
its ſtcad. There was allo a platform of 29 guns, and 
three at the landing place. Banks's platform had ſix 
guns, Rupert's platform 17, and in Lemon Valley, 
where the Dutch formerly landed, was a platform of 
fix more, all which have received conſiderable addi- 
tions. There 1s no landing to the windward, and all 
the crecks and bays are ſecured, There are alſo alarm 

on the hills. 

The chief grain of the iſland is kidney beans, which 
are from 8 to 128. a buſhel. A ſmall ox is ſold for 61. 
and turkies for a dollar a-piece. The common people 
ſubſiſt chiefly on potatoes, yams, plantains, pulſe, and 
fin; and if they can get fleſh once a week, they reckon 
it good living. The company allow their ſoldiers ſalt 

roviſions. 

The iſland produces here and there a drug like Ben- 
zoin, and great plenty of wild tobacco on the hills, 
which the ſlaves uſe to ſmoke for want of the right ſort. 
The inhabitants are ſupplied with neceſſaries twice a 
month out of the company's ſtore, at ſix months credit. 
The chief commodities for ſale here are cherry brandy, 
mal and cyder, ſpirits, beer, Madeira and Canary 
wines, and Spaniſh brandy, which may be taken in at 
thoſe iſlands, 

The Iſland of St. Helena is thus deſcribed in Captain 
Cook's account of his firſt voyage. 

The iſland of St. Helena riſes out of the immenſe 
Atlantic Ocean, is about 1800 miles from the coaſt of 
America, and 1200 from that of Africa, It has the 
appearance of a huge mountain, the foundation of which 
is probably at the center of the globe. It had former- 
ly volcanoes in ſeveral parts of it, as is evident from the 
appearance of the earth and ſtones in many places; and 
it looks like a cluſter of rocks, bounded by precipices 
of immenſe height. As a veſſel ſails along the coaſt, 
the cliffs hang over her head ſo as to threaten her in- 
ſtant deſtruction, and nothing in nature can be conceived 
more awful than their appearance. 

* Cloſe to the ſea- ſide ſtands the town, which had 
formerly a church of very indifferent architecture, but 
It is now little better than a heap of ruins ; nor is the 
market-houſe in a much better condition. Moſt of the 
_— we 17 Rory hr in a vile taſte, 

* As this iſland is the property of the Engliſh Ea 
India Company, the Sar ee = not ſu Fered to ON 
on any trade for their own emolument, but get thei 
livelihood by ſelling the productions of the iſland to the 
Ty: of the veſſels which anchor there for a ſupply of 

elhments, 

The only white inhabitants on the iſland are ſub- 
jects of the king of Great Britain. Theſe employ ſlaves, 
who tranſport goods of all kinds from place to place on 
their heads. The inhu manity of our countrymen to 
theſe ſlaves is a diſgrace to thoſe who profeſs the Chriſ- 
tian faith. There are a ſmall number of horſes at St. 
elena, but they are never employed in draught, there 
eing no ſuch thing as a waggon or cart on the iſland, 
though in many places the land is not fo ſteep, but that 

ſuch carriages might eaſily be drawn.” | 55 
N ace Cook, who touched at St. Helena in his ſe- 
A 7 as well as firſt, obſerves concerning it, 
. oever views St. Helena in its preſent ſtate, 
ut conceive what it muſt have been originally, 


and will. not haſtily charge the inhabitants with want of 
No. 40. pe bs 


and though relief may, perhaps, 
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induſtry; though, perhaps, they might apply it to more 
advantage, were more land appropriated to panting 
of corn; vegetables, roots, &c. inttead of being lai 
out in paſture, which is the preſent mode. 

« A new church has been built within theſe few 
years, a commodious landing place for boats has been 
made, and ſeveral improvements which add both 


ſtrength and beauty to the place.” 

EST LOR Vo 
ISLANDS or ASCENSION anp Sr. MATTHEW, 
Ti Iſland of Aſcenſion, lying in 7 deg. ſouth 
di 


lat. and 13 deg. 10 min. weſt longitude, was 
covered in the year 1508, by Tuſtan d'Acugna, on 
his return from the Eaſt Indies, who called it Aſcen- 
ſion, becauſe he firſt perceived it on Aſcenſion day. 
It is about 12 miles long, not above 3 broad, and near 
25 incircumference. The whole iſland is quite moun- 
tainous, and almoſt barren ; yet it is ſometimes uſed 
by our homeward bound Eaſt India ſhips as a place of 
refreſhment. Great quantities of aſhes and cinders are 
found upon the ſoil, which induces ſome to imagine 
that a volcano muſt have been here formerly. The 
harbour, however, is exceeding convenient; and ſome 
few places on the iſland are fit for tillage. When the 
ſhips touch here, their crews ſometimes live upon turtle 
for a fortnight,” and deem it not only pleaſant, but ſa- 
lutary food. The goats that run wild here are ve 
lean, and indifferent eating; and the birds, of which 
there are various kinds, are ſo extremely bad taſted, 
that the ſailors can ſeldom uſe them as food. 

On this iſland there is a place which ſeamen term the 
Poſt Office, and where they leave letters. The method 
is to put them into bottles, which they cloſely cork, 
when the people of the next ſhip that comes take out the 
letters, and leave others in their room. : 

Neither the Portugueſe, or any other nation, have 
thought proper to take, plant, or cultivate this iſland, 
It 18, however, very convenient for Eaſt India ſhips to 
call at when they happen to overſhoot or miſs the iſland 
of St. Helena. 

The following particulars reſpecting this iſland, are 
related in the account of Captain Cook's ſecond voyage. 
The iſland of Aſcenſion ſhews a ſurface compoſed of 
barrren hills and vallies, on moſt of which not a 
ſhrub or plant is to be ſeen for ſeveral miles, but ſtones 
and aſhes in plenty ; an indubitable ſign that the iſle, 
at ſome remote time, has been altered by a volcano, 
which has thrown up vaſt heaps of ſtones, and even 
hills. An high mountain, at the ſouth-eaſt end of the 
iſle, ſeems to be left in its original ſtate, and to have 
eſcaped the general deſtruction. Its foil is a kind of 
white marl, which yet retains its vegetative qualities, 
and produces a kind of purſlane, ſpurg, and one or two 
graſſes. On theſe the goats ſubſiſt, and it is on this 
part of the iſle where they are found, as alſo land crabs, 
which are ſaid to be very good.“ 

While they lay in the road, a ſloop, belonging to 
Bermuda, came to anchor along-ſide of them. She 
had failed but a few days before with 105 turtle on 
board, which was as many as ſhe could take in; but 
having turned ſeveral more on the different ſandy 
beaches, they had ripped open their bellies, raken out 
the eggs, and left the carcaſes to putrify ; an act as in- 
human as injurious to thoſe who came after them. 

Turtle (as Capt. Cook was informed) are to be found 
at this iſle from January to June. The method of 
catching them 1s to have people upon the ſeveral ſandy 


| bays, to watch their coming on ſhore to lay their eggs, 


j 


which is always in the night, and then to turn them on 
|. their backs, till their be an opportunity to take them 


off the next day. . It was recommended to Capt. Cook 
to ſend a good many men to each beach, where they 
were to lie quiet till the turtle were aſhore, and then 
rife and turn them at once. This method may be the 


beſt when the turtle are numerous; but when there are 
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but few, three or four men are ſufficient for 
beach; and if they keep patroling It, cloſe to the waſh 
of the ſurf, during the night, by chis method they will 
ſee all that come aſhore, and cauſe leſs noiſe than if 
thi re were more of then, It was by this method they 
cav,tht the molt they got; and this is the method by 
which the Americans take them. Nothing 1s more 
certain, than chat all the turtle which are ſound about 
this iſland, come here for the ſole purpoſe of laying 
their eggs; for they meet with none bur females; and 
of all thoſe that they caught, not one had any food 
worth mentioning in its ſtomach ; a fure ſign that they 
muſt have been a long time without any; and this may 
be the reaſon why the flcſh of them is not ſo good as 
thoſe caught on the coaſt of New South Wales, where 


they feed. 
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O called by the Portugueſe, becauſe they di covered 
it on that 1aint's day, lies to the north of St. Helena, 
and to the north-eai' of Aſcenſion, under the 2d deg. 
of ſouth lat. It is a deſart, though there is a fine rivulet 
of tr. ſh watei that runs through it. Garcias de Loaiſa, 
a gentleman of Biſcay, in Spain, who commanded the 
fleet which the emperor Charles V. cauſed to be fitted 
out at the Groyne, to go and conquer the Molucca 
Iſlands, having landed at the Iſland of St. Matthew, 
found it uncultivated, but full of large orange trees. 
He found alſo ſome poultry there; and on the barks of 
trees there were inſcriptions in the Portugueſe tongue, 
which proved that ſome of that nation had been there 


before. | 
SET NO SN VL 


TBB ISLAND or GORE E. 
HIS iſland is ſituated near Cape de Verd, in 14 

1 deg. 43 min. north lat. and 17 deg. 20 min. weſt 
longitude, being the only European ſettlement between 
the vers Gambia and Senegal. It forms an excellent 
road for ſhipping, and is ſurrounded by rocks, every 
where inacce ſſible, except at a little creek, 120 fathoms 
broad, and 60 fathoms long, encloſed between two 
points of land; one of which is pretty high, and called 
the Point of the Burying- ground; the other is lower, 
and before it lies a ſand-bank, over which the ſea beats 
with great fury. All round this iſland there is good an- 
choiing, and particularly in the before-mentioned 
creek, between which and the land, ſhips may ride in 

ertect i-curity from the molt dangerous ſurges. This 
iſland was yielded to the Dutch in 1617, by the king of 
Cape Verd, and they built a ſtrong fort upon the north- 
welt part of it : but that fort not being ſufficient to pre- 
vent an enemy's landing in the creek, they erected 
another to ſecure the warehouſes. It was taken by the 
Engliſh in 1663, and retaken by the Dutch ſoon after. 

he latter, however, did not keep it. long; for the 
French conquered it in 1677 ; after which they thought 
proper to fortify it pretty ſtrongly, and to maintain it 
as a place of conſequence. It was, however, taken 
from them in the glorious year 1759, together with 
Fort Senegal; of both which captures we ſhall give a 
circumſtantial account, ſince they are fo intimately 
blended together as nat be related ſingly without ob- 
ſcuring the whole. 

A ſcheme being ſormed by Mr. Cumming, a ſenſible 
quaker, for attacking the French ſettlements on the 
coalt of Africa, the miniſtry determined to carry it into 
execution. | 

Mr. Cumming, as a private merchant, had made a 
voyage to Portenderrick, an adjoining part of the 
coaſt, and contrafted a perſonal acquaintance with 
Amur, the Mooriſh king of Legibelli, whom he found 
extremely well diſpoſed towards the ſubjects of Great 
Britain, preferring them, on every occaſion, to all 


other European nations, which had exaſperated the | 


the largeſt 
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French againſt him; and he declared he ſho 
be caſy till they were extirpated from the es 
at that time he had declared war againſt 0 0 
often to wiſh that the King of Great Britain we 


Id Never 


e. Juſt 
and uſcg 


N ; * my p 
out an armament to reduce Fort Louis and - lend 
which the French had erected to defend their We 

0 : 901 ies 


on that coaſt, with ſome ſhips of force to orotect 
traders ; promiſing, in ſuch a caſe, to n rn k the 
nic majeſty's forces, and indulge his ſubje& 2 
excluſive commerce. At his return to England, 12 
Cumming informed the government of the ar A 8 
vantages which would accrue to the nation from { 
an attempt. It was, however, taken very little n. 2 
of that time; but, at length, all diffieulties eren 
overcome, a ſmall ſquadron was equipped for üs es 
pedition, under the command of Capt. Marſh havi 
on board a body of marines, commanded by Mas 
Maſon, with a detachment of artillery, ten ne 
cannon, eight mortars, and a conlxlerable quantit . 
warlike ſtores and ammunition. Capt. Walker oy 
pointed engineer ; and Mr. Cumming was concerned 
as principal director and promoter of the expedition 
In the beginning of March 1758, his little arm amen 
failed, touched in their paſſage at the ſland of ene. 
riffe, and, while the ſhips were taking in the wine aud 
water, Mr. Cumming proceeded in the Swan ſloop to 
Portenderrick, charged with a letter of credence to hi, 
old friend, the king of that country. But on his a4) 
val, he had the morttfic.tion to find this prince en- 
gaged in a new war with a neighbouring nation, and 4: 
that time heading his amy a a very conſiderable dif. 
tance from his capital. Ong of the chiefs, however 
diſpatched a meſficnger to the king, with advic- of 
Mr. Cumming's arrival and deſign, declating at the 
ſame time, that he would ule the utmoſt expedition in 
aſſembl ing 300 warriors to join the Engliſh troops, add- 
ing, chat he was perſuaded the king would ſend a de- 
tachment from his army to reinforce them. 

Capt. Marſh, with che reſt of the armament, had by 
this time arrived at Portenderrick, and, without wait- 
ing for the Indian forces, which were not yet realy, 
they ſailed on the 22d of April, and the next day, at 
four o'clock in the afternoon, dilcovered the French 
flag flying upon Fort Louis. Capt, Marth, after hay- 
ing taken a large Dutch ſhip, richly laden wih gums, 
which lay without the bar, came to an anchor in Sene- 
gal road, at the mouth of the river, where he perceived 
the enemy had poſtcd ſeveral ard floops to defend ihe 
paſſage of the bar, which is exiremely dangerous. lhe 
captain, however, immediaicly prepated for la ding. 
All the boats of the fleet were employed to cairy the 
ſtores into the ſmall craft, notwithſtanding the enemy's 
veſſels kept firing on them. As ſoon as every ting 
was ready, and the channel diſcovered, the ſhips 
weighed anchor; and at that inſtant the wind, whict 
generally blows down the river, veering about, Capt. 
Millar, in the London buls, ſcied the opportunit”, 
and paſſing the bar with a full ſail, caſt anchor on de 
inſide, where he lay all night expoſed to the whole fire 
of the enemy. Next morning he was joined by Us 
other ſmall veſſels, upon which a regular engagement 
enſued, and was warmly ſupported on both ſides. Al 
laſt the buſſes, and one of the ſmall vell.1s, running 
aground, immediately bulged, and were filled with 
water, This misfortune obliged the troops the) 8 
tained to take to their boats, and with great difficulty 
they reached the ſhore, where they formed in 4 body, 
and were ſoon after joined by their conpanion from 
the other veſſels; ſo that the whole now am ounted 2 
390 marines; beſides the detachment of artillery. Ke 
pecting to be attacked by the natives, who Une 2 
ſhore at ſome diſtance, as if reſolved to oppole ble - 
ſcent, they threw up an intrenchmen”, and began 
diſembark the ſtores, great part of which lay under e | 
ter. While they were thus employed, the mee” 
came down in great numbers, and ſukmitted to them; 


i "EE | * 
and on the following day they were -e:nforced by 35 
ich colours Hy ing 
1 Belt 


cat ad. 


ſeamen, who paſfcd the bar in ſloops, w! 
2 
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Their intention was to make an immediate attack on 
e 

wa of — French depuries at the intrenchment, with 
ropoſals from the governor-for a capitulation. A ſhort 
time being paſſed un deliberations, it was agreed, That 
all the white people belonging to the French company 
at Senegal, ſhould-be ſafely conducted to France in an 
FEneliſh veſſel, without being deprived of their private 
effects ; that all the merchandize and uncoined treaſure 
hould be delivered up to the victors; that all forts, 
ſtore-houſes, veſſels, arms, proviſions, and every arti- 
cle belonging to the company in that river, ſhould be 
ut into the hands of the Engliſh immediately after the 
capitulation ſhould be ſigned; that, the free natives 
living at Fort Louis ſhould remain in quiet poſſifion 
of their effects, and in the free excerciſe of their religion; 
and that all negroes, mullatoes, and others, who could 
prove themſelves tree, ſhouid be at their option either 


to remain in the place, or remove to any other part of 


the country. f 5 ; 
The caprains Campbell ana Walker were immedi- 


ately ſent up the river with a flag of truce, to ſce the 
articles ſigned and executed. Having rowed towards 
a battery on the point of the iſland, they lay upon their 
oars near an hour beating the chamade, but not the leaſt 
notice was taken of their approach. Being at a loſs to 
account tor this ſtrange conduct, they returned to their 
intrenchment, where they learned that the negroes on 
the iſland were in arms, and blocked up the French in 
Fort Louis, reſolving to defend the place to the laſt 
extremity, unleſs they, were included in the capitulation. 
The governor ſignified this circumſtance in a letter to 
the Engliſh commander, telling him, at the ſame time, 
that unleſs the French director general ſhouid be allow- 
ed to remain with the natives, as a ſurety for the per- 
formance of that article of tlic capitulation in which 
they were concerned, they. would ſuffer themſelves to 
be cut in pieces rather than ſubmir. 


This requeſt, however, being readily granted, the 


Engliſh ſorces began their march for Fort Louis, ac- 
companied by a nu ber of long-boats, in which the 
artillery and ſtores had been embarked. - Ori ſeeing 
them advance the French immediately {truck their flag, 
and Mao Maſon took poſſeſſion of the caſtle, where 
he found 92 pieces of cannon, with a very conſiderable 
quantity of treaſure and mcrchandize. The corporation 
and burghers of the town of Senegal readily ſubmitted, 
and ſwore allegiance to the king of Great Britain. The 
neighbouring princes, attended by numerous retinues, 
viſited the commander, and concluded treaties with 
the Engliſh nation ; and the king of Bortenderrick, or 
Legebelli, ſent an ambaſſador from his camp to Major 
Maſon, with compliments of congratulation, and afſu- 
rances of friendſhip. 
Having left an Engliſh garriſon at Fort Louis, and 
placed a fufficient number of armed boats to ſecure the 
paſſage of the bar, the large ſhips ſailed to make an 
attempt on the iſland of Goree, which lies at the diſ- 
tance of 30 leagues from Senegal. This expedition, 
however, for want of a fufficient force, miſcarried. But 
the miniſtry being ſenſible that the Engliſh ſettlements 
on the coaſt of Africa could never be ſecure while the 
French kept poſſeſſion of this iſland, they fitted out a 
ſquadron, the command of which was given to Com- 
moore Keppel, confiſting of four ſhips of the line, ſe- 
veral frigates, two bomb-ketches, and ſome tranſ ports, 
having on board 700 regular troops, commanded by 
Colonel Worge. 5 

On the 11th of November this armament failed from 
Cork in Ireland, and, after a dangerous paſſage, they 
arrived at Goree the latter end of December, when 
the commodore immediately made a diſpoſition for at- 
acking the land. The flat bottom boats for landing 
| 2 tr00ps being hoiſted out, and ranged alongſide of 
| the different tranſports, Mr. Keppel ftationed his ſhips 

on the welt fide of the iſland. A ſhell be fired from 
= of the bomb-ketches, which was the ſignal for the 
ugagement to begin, the great ſhips poured in their 


but this deſign was prevented by the ar- 
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broadſides without intermiſſion, and their fire was re- 


turned with equal vivacity from all the batteries of the 


iſland. At length the cannonading from the ſhips be- 
came ſo ſevere and terrible, that the French ſoldiers 
fled from their quarters, in ſpite of all-the efforts of the 
governor, who endeavoured to keep them to their du- 
ty, which obliged him to ſtrike his colours, and ſurren- 
der at diſcretion ; upon which the commodore ſent a 
detachment of marines on ſhore, who diſarmed the 
garriſon, and hoiſted the Briiſh flag on the Iſland of St. 
Michael. Two trading. veſſels, which happened to be 
at anchor in the road, likewiſe fell into the hands of the 
Engliſh, with ſtores, money, and merehadize, to the 
value of 20,0001. This important conqueſt coſt the 
victors only 100 men, killed and wounded, Commo- 
dore Keppel having left a garriſon at Goree, and rein- 
forced that of Senegal, returned with his ſquadron to 


England. - 


Gorce, however, at preſent belongs to the French. 


It was ceded to them by the treaty of peace in 1763; 
but was again taken by the Engliſh in the laſt war, 
and reſtored ta them by the peace of 1783. 

Though of ſo much importance to the African trade, 
Goree is only a ſmall iſland, extending about three 
33 of a mile in length. It is of a triangular 
orm, without wood, and has no water but what the 
inhabitants catch in ciſterns, reſervoirs, &c. 

Great quantities of gum are brought to this place and 
Senegal by the Moors and Arabs, and from hence ſent 
to Europe, and other parts of the world. They bring 
it on camels, bullocks, horſes, &c. It is meaſured in 
a cubical veſſel, called by the Moors guanter, and every 
quintal-pays a certain duty. Proper commiſſaries put 
it into ſacks, and then allow it to be carried to the com- 
pany's ſettlements. | 1 

The natives of this place and Senegal are in general 
Mahometans, and they pract ſe circumciſion with great 
rigour. The operation is performed at the age of 15, 
that the youth may have luffic:ent ſtrength to unde go 


it, and be tolerably well inſtructed in the principles of 


his faith. The ceremony 1s never perfor ed in hot 
weather: the laſt quarter of che moon is always choſen, 


| through a notion that the operation is then lets painful; 
and the wound cured with more eaſe, 


It is done in a 
beautiful meadow, ſurrounded by gardens, unon a few 
boards clevated a little from the ground. The victims 
are led thither by their parents, ſucceeding cach othef 
according to their ranks, when the prieſt performs the 
operation; after which the youth retires ſmiling, of-at 
leaſt affecting to ſmile. | a2) 
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Tur Is.axp os BUSSI, on BOISSI; Taz IsLans 
OF BISSEUR, oz BISSAO, &ce. 


HE Ifland of Buſſi, or Boiſſi, is about 35 leagues 

in circumference, covered with trees, and 'well 
watered with ſeveral rivulets. The inhabitants are 
treacherous, wicked, and great robbers ; ſo thar--it ig 
very dangerous to trade with them ; notwithſtanding 
ſome ſhips venture in, in order to procure oxen and 


palm- nuts, which are the only articles they will ſelk 


In the iſland are two good fecure harbours; the one to 
the north, called Old Port, and the other to the fouth, 
called New Port. = PP 4 

The Ifland of Biſſeur, or Biſſao, is ſituated in the 
ſame gulph, and is ſeparated from Buſſi by a canal about 
a mile broad. It is near 40 leagues in circuit, and the 
ground imperceptibly riſes to the middle of the iſland, 
where are ſeen the tops of ſeyergl hills gradually fink- 
ing beneath each other, and forming 'many interme- 


diate vallies, in which the waters gather and form rivu- 


lets that run into the fea, The country is fruitful, well 
cultivated, and abounds. with tres, particularly fine 
large orange trees, which the Portuguefe and Negroes, 
whoſe habitations are intermixed, take care to plant 
about their houſes, Mangoes are found in grea! f y, 

eſpecially 
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eſpecially about the ſea-ſhore. The only town here 1s 
ano of 1 Portugueſe, the houſes of which ſurround 
the parochial church, and the convent of St. Francis; 
but it has been conſiderably increaſed in inhabitants by 
means of th- factory which the French have ſettled 
near it. Beſides this, there is no cluſter of houſes, or 
even huts, in the whole iſland, which even merits the 
name of a village; notwithſtanding which the iſland 1s 
divided into nine provinces, eight of whith are govern- 
ed by officers appointed by the ſovereign, and each of 
theſe takes the title of king, that they 
give that of emperor to their common maſter. The 
ninth province this petty emperor revenues to himfelf 
as a kind of patrimony. 
0 1 of this iſland are likewiſe called pa- 
pels, but have a language and cuſtoms peculiar to 
themſelves. They are groſs idolaters. Their chief 
idol is a little figure they call Shinah, but it is no eaſy 
matter to know what he performs. Beſides this, each 
individual takes for an idol whatever the imagination 
may ſuggeſt. Conſecrated trees are either deemed 
deities, or the dwellings of deities z and to theſe they 
ſacrifice bullocks, dogs, and cats, which they take 
arcicular care to fatten, and waſh clean, before they 
kill; and after having killed them, they ſpill part of 
their blood round the foot of the tree, and ſprinkle the 
branches of it with the reſt. The victim 1s then cut to 
pieces, and, if a bullock, the emperor, officers, and 
people, take each a part, and carry it home in order to 


eat it, leaving their idol only the horns, which are hung | 


up upon the tree, and there remain till they happen to 
drop down, or rot to pieces. 

At the death of the emperor, the beſt beloved of his 
wives, and moſt uſeful of his flaves, are killed and bu- 
ried near the place where the emperor's corpſe is to be 


interred, that they may go with him, to ſerve and di- 


vert him in the other world. The body of the emperor 
is put into a kind of coffin made of reeds, and very 
neatly wove. Then four of the ſtrongeſt lords carry it 


with great ſolemnity to the burial place, where being ar- 


rived, a very whimſical ceremony ſucceeds ; for the 
nobles amuſe themſelves, for a conſiderable time, by 
toſſing his majeſty's coffin, body and all, into the air, 
and catching it again, without letting it fall ro the 
ground. When they are pretty well tired of this ſport, 
one of the great lords extends himſelf on the ground, 
at full length, and the reſt once more throw up the 
coffin, body and all, but do not, as before, attempt to 
catch it, when the royal corpſe falls on the proſtrate 
lord, and almoſt beats the breath out of his body. After 
having thus been overwhelmed with the royal weight, 
he is immediately acknowledged emperor. It appears 
by this ceremony that the kingdom is elective, though 
one of the royal family, either the ſon, brother, or ne- 
phew, of the deceaſed, muſt be choſen ; and you may 
be ſure the pretenders to the crown do not fail to bribe 
with preſents thaſe bearers of the royal bief, who may 
properly enough be ſtiled electors. 

The Portugueſe have an indifferent fort upon this 
iland, mounting 20 guns. | 

The Iſland of Boulam lies at the mouth of Rio 
Grande, or the Great River, which, by means of this 
iſland, divides itſelf into two branches. Boulam is ſur- 
rounded with woods, beyond which the country is very 
fine, well cultivated by the Negroes of the Biſſagoe 
Iſlands, who come hither to ſow millet, rice, and other 
grain, and return home after they have reaped their 
harveſt. The ground riſes almoſt imperceptibly for 
two leagues from the ſea ſhore, to the foor of ſome 
hills, which ſerve as a baſe to higher mountains, which 
ſtand in the center of the iſland: yet theſe mountains 
are neither ſteep or craggy, being covered with fine 
lofty trees. Through the many vallies between theſe 
hills and mountains run feveral conſiderable rivulets, 


which the Negroes aſſert to run conſtantly, even in the 


dy ſeaſon of the year. 
The mouth of Rio Grande, or the Great River, to 
the ſouth-eaſt of the iſle of Boulam, is about two leagues 


may together 


| 
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* ſhipping is on the north-eaſt ſide of the ill 
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broad, and having run ſome leagues ft W 
it makes a great elbow, or winding ho 1 vel 
north-eaſt, till a little higher it is divided into ty 1 
by the Iſtand of Biſſagoe. Both ſides of the Rio Gr 3 
or the Great River, are well peopled, and covere rr. 
lofty trees of ſeveral ſorts, which the Portugueſe _ 
build barks. There is one particular tree which 5 
call michery ; it is eaſily worked, and never inf Fu 
with worms. It is full of an oily moiſture, exceſ nn 
bitter, which probably keeps the worms from it 1 
have been made of this wood in ſeveral parts of We 
Africa, and America, and it has always been found c 
equal goodneſs. Theſe trees never grow very ; n 
few of them being above 22 feet high; but then t 
are very thick. | "Y 

The negrocs here are tall, ſtrong, and health. 
They live upon fhell and other fiſh, palm-oil, and 
palm-nuts, chuſing rather to ſell to the Europeans the 
millet, rice, and other produce of the earth which the 
reap, than to keep them for their own uſe, l 

Formoſa is the moſt eaſterly of all the Biſſagoe 
iſlands, but is deſerted. La Gallina (or Hen Illang 
thus called from the great number of hens the Portu. 
your found there) and Canabac are very populous ang 
ruitful, and have plenty of good water. Caſagut is the 
molt conſiderable of theſe iſlands, being about ſix 
leagues long, and two broad. Its ſoil is very pood 
and produces millet, rice, and all kinds of pulſe, be. 
ſides orange and palm trees, and many others, This 
iſland, with thoſe of Carache, Canabac, and La Gallina, 
are the only ones where the Europeans may trade with 
ſome ſecurity. They trade, however, ſomeumesut the 
other iſlands, but they muſt be extremely cautio.15; and 
yet, after all their precaution, they will be robbed and 
murdered if they venture to go aſhore. 


SE C:3.4Q-.N VII. 


Tu IsLANDS or ANNABON, Sr. THOMAS, 
PRINCE's, and FERNANDO PO, 


NNABON was diſcovered on a new year's day, 
and on that account named Annabon by the Por- 
tugueſe, as that expreſſion ſignifies the good, or the new 
year. It lies to the eaſt of St. Matthew, in 2 degrees 
ſouth lat. and 5 deg. 10 min. eaſt lon. being near 210 
miles from the coaſt of Loango, and is near 30 miles 
in circumference. Here are two high mountains, 
which being continually covered with clouds, occaſion 
frequent rains. Here are ſeveral fertile vallies, which 
produce plenty of bananas, potatoes, oranges, pine- 
apples, tamarinds, and cocoa-nuts ; beſides which the 
illand abounds with lemons, citrons, nuts, figs, Turkiſh 
corn, and millet. Here are alſo oxen, cows, hogs, 
goats, fowls, pigeons, with plenty of fiſh. The iſland 
likewiſe produces great quantities of cotton. The g0- 
vernor is a Portugueſe; who has very few white people 
with him. All the other inhabitants are blacks, who 
are, nevertheleſs, very ſubmiſſive to the governor, and 
zealouſly attached to the Roman Catholic religion. On 
the ſouth-eaſt of the iſland there are two rocks, one 0 
which is very low, and almoſt even with the ſurface of 
the ſea; the other is much higher, and very large. On 
theſe rocks are a multitude of birds, ſo tame that they 
ſuffer themſelves to be taken with the hand. 1 he _ 
is ſo deep between theſe two rocks, that ſhips may ca 7 
ly paſs between them. On the ſame fide of the iſlan 
there is a very good watering-place, the water running 
down from the mountains into a valley full of orange 
and other fruit trees; but it is a difficult matter e 
come at that water, becauſe of the violent breaking3 
the ſea; and the negroes have made an intrenchmend 
of ſtone there, from which they can very much w—_ 
mode thoſe who go thither for water. The 70a 
and, where 
they may anchor from 7 to 16 fathoms water, On 4 rene 
ground, cloie to the land, over againſt the vIllag 


, hen 
where the above-mentioned intrenchment 18. W = 
: 0 e 
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jo habitants cannot prevent a deſcent, they leave 
3 which are only of timber and ſand, and 
ccire into the mountains. They are very well armed. 
7 he revenue of this iſland conſiſts chiefly in cotton : 


the negroes gather it, and, after they have cleaned it, 


they ſend it into Portugal. Here are alſo ſome civit 


cats in the mountains, which yet afford but little profit. 


The inhabitants are poorly cloathed. The women go 
bareheaded, and have allo the __ part of the body 
naked, wearing only a piece of linen wrapped round 
them, which reaches from the pit of the ſtomach uſt 
below the knee. PEE 
St. Thome, or St, Thomas's Iſland, is directly under 
the cquinoctial line, and about 240 miles north-weſt 
from the city of Loango. The air here is ſo exceedingly 
hot, that Europeans ſoon die, though negroes will live 
to near an 100 years of age. From its equatorial ſitua- 
tion the days and nights are always equal. The only 
rainy months are March and September, when the ſun 
- paſſes vertically over the iſland ; but at other times they 
= nocturnal dews, which refreſh and fertilize the 
ſoil. It produces leſs ſugar than it formerly did; but 
it is extremely fruitful in wheat, wine, millet, rye, 
barley, melons, cucumbers, figs, ginger, red parl- 
pips, cabbages, turnips, lettuces, radiſhes, ſage, beet, 
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parſley, &c. Olive, peach, and almond trees, thrive 
well in timber ; but exceſſive heat and moiſture prevent 
their bearing of fruit. Partridges, quails, ouzels, pa- 
rots, &c. abound here; ſo doth the ſea with excellent 
fiſh, and large whales. A mountain in the center of 
the iſland has its top covered with a cloud, which moiſ- 


tens the trees, and greatly nouriſhes them. The higher 


the ſun aſcends above the horizon, the more moiſture 
does the cloud afford. The Portugueſe built a town 
called Pavoaſan, with a harbour towards the continent. 


This town is exceeding pleaſant ; and the inhabitants 


barter ſugar for wine, cheeſe, leather, and cloaths. 
Prince's Iſland is nearly under the equator, the lati- 
tude being only 1 deg. 30 min. It is woody and moun- 
tainous, abounding in fruit, rice, Indian corn, ſugar, 
herbs, roots, &c. It alfo contains cattle, hogs, and 
goats; but the vaſt quantities of aſſes are both trouble- 
ſome and dangerous, as they wantonly deſtroy many of 
the fruits- of the earth, and will attack, and tear to 
pieces, a man, if they find him ſingle and unarmed, 
About 3o miles to the weſtward of the continent 1s 
the Iſland of Fernando Po, in 4 deg. north latitude. It 
is near 30 miles long, and 20 broad. The produce and 
inhabitants do not differ from thoſe of Prince's Iſland, 
and it likewiſe belongs to the Portugueſe government, 
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ISLANDS IN TRE INDIAN OCEAN. 


SECTION I. 
Tü: ISLAND or BOUR BON, 


O called in honour of the family of Bourbon, is 
ſituated in 21 deg. ſouth lat. and 54 deg. eaſt long. 
It is of an oval form, and upwards of 100 miles in cir- 
cumference. It was firſt diſcovered in the year 1545, 
by a Portugueſe, of the houſe of Maſcarinhas, who 
gave it the name of Maſcarin, in honour of his family, 
and ſtocked it with hogs and goats; but he afterwards 
thought proper to abandon it. In the year 1613 Capt. 
Caſtleton, an Engliſh naval officer, touched here in a 
Thip named the Pearl; and from the journal of his 
voyage, written. by John Tatton, maſter, we ſhall 
make the following extract. 

* In 21 deg, ſouth latitude they ſaw an iſland weſt- 
ſouth-weſt, and ſouth-weſt by weſt, fivE leagues diſtant, 
being very high land. At ſix o'clock at night they an- 
chored on the eaſtern ſide of it, a mile from the ſhore, 
in ten fathoms, fine black ſand, which you meet with 
from forty fathoms to four fathoms cloſe to land. The 
boat being ſent aſhore found infinite numbers of great 
land tortoiſes, as big as a man could well carry, which 
were very good meat, The north-eaſt point of this iſle 
s very high and ſteep; and alittle to the ſouth-eaſt of 

the point is low land, where runs a fine water, like a 
river, and though a boat cannot go in, yet it is a very 
| aw place to water in. At ſome diſtance from the 

ore the iſle appears like a foreſt, whence the author 
(John Tatton) called it England's F oreſt ; but the 
Others named it Pearl Iſland, 5 the ſhip. f 
This iſland was uninhabited, but 1 with 
| and-fowl, both ſmall and large doves, great parrots, 
and the like, and a huge bird, the bigneſs of a turkey, 
very fat, and ſo ſhort winged that it could not fly. The 

irds of this kind were all white, and in a manner tame, 
are all the other fowls, becauſe they have not been 
e with ſnot. The ſailors knocked them down with 

Ks and ſtones, Ten men might take fowls enough 
tO ſerve forty for a 
ng up into the iſland, found a river, and a pond well 


tocked with mallards, and wild geeſe, beſides an infi- 
| No. 40. 5 | 


day. Some of the company, walk- 


| 


nite number of great eels, as good as any in the world. 
If ftruck with a pike, or any other thing, they would 
run not above two or three yards off, and then lie till 
again, ſo that they might be eaſily taken. The author 
obſerving they were larger than any he had ever ſeen, 
weighed one, and found its quantity 25 pounds. They 
were alſo the ſweeteſt fiſh, in his opinion, that can be 
eaten; whence he concluded, it was as good a place as 
the world could afford for refreſhing ; neither was there 
any danger about the iſland but the ſhore itſelf.” 

This iſland, however, never retained the names of 
England's Foreſt, or Pearl Iſland, mentioned here to 
have been given it, but continued to be called by the 
name of Maſcarin till the year 1654, when M. de Fla- 
court took poſſeſſion of it in the name of the king of 
France, and gave it the name of Bourbon, which 1t 
{till retains, in compliment to the royal family upon the 
French throne. He left there a few of his people and 
Aaves, who, not liking their ſituation, were afterwards 
brought away by an Engliſh ſhip. The French, how- 
ever, again formed a ſettlement there in 1674, and now 
have three conſiderable towns on the iſland, viz. St. 
Paul, St. Denis, and St. Suſanna ; but the governor 
uſually reſides at St, Denis, | 
According to the lateſt accounts of this iſland, it 
abounds in all kinds of refreſhment, and the air is par- 
ticularly excellent. The French Eaſt India ſhips touch 
here to take in water and proviſions, for the roads are 
good for ſhipping ; but there is no harbour in the whole 
iſland, Here is plenty of wood and water; and the 
face of the country is beautifully diverſified with hills 
and dales, paſtures and woods, and watered by excel- 
lent ſprings and rivulets. In one of the mountains 
there is a ſmall volcano, which diſcharges fire, and fills 
the neighbourhood with a bituminous matter ; and the 
flames are perceived in the night time at the diſtance of 
25 leagues. | | 

Some of the trees here are fit for building veſſels. 
The iſle of Bourbon likewiſe produces the ſhrub that 
bears coffee, the tamariſk, cocoa, cotton, aloe, and 
ebony tree, The black ebony here is leſs eſteemed than 
the yellow ; .and the wild coffee, which is very plentiful, 
is exceeding * Many of the trees and plants pro- 
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duce odorifetous gums ; and here are plenty of oranges, 
lemons, tobacco, palms, white pepper, &c, The 
iſland likewiſe abourids with black cattle, hogs, goats, 
and boars, the fleſh of which is admirable on account 
of their feeding on tortoiſes; many kinds of fowls, 
pigeons, turtle-doves, parrots, &c. The ſurrounding 
ſeas, and interſecting rivers, rivulets, &c. ſupply the 
inhabirants with abundance of fiſh; and on the ſhore 
are found great quantities of ambergris, corals, and 
beautiful ſhells. Here are no crocodiles, ſnakes, mul- 


ketoes, or any of thoſe vermin, or other venomous | 


creatures, which are ſo troubleſome in molt other parts 
of the torrid zorn. 1 

A French writer, in ſpeaking of this ifland, ſays, 
« The belt animal found here, whether for taſte or 
wholeſomenels, 1s the land tortoiſe; and the moſt agree- 
able fruit is the anana. This tortoiſe is of the ſame 
figure with thoſe in Europe, but of a very different ſize. 
They ſay it lives a prodigious time, that ſeveral ages 
are required to bring it to its full growth, and that it 
will live ſeveral months without food. They have kept 
ſome young ones in the ifland, which, at the end of 
twenty years, increaſed in bulk only a few inches, 


The bat of this iſland is very ſingular, and might 


be called the flying fox, ſince it very much reſembles 
this animal in ſize, hair, head, ears, and even teeth. 
The female has two teats, and, under each wing, a bag 
to carry her young in. The length of the wings 1s 
about four feet from one extremity to the other. The 
fleſh is ſo good to ear, that they go a hunting for them 


with the ſame eagerneſs that we go a ſhooting par- 


- 


tridges. 

« But though this iſland is ſo agreeable, it does not 
come near to the beauty of the coaſts of Java and Su- 
matra, which are covered with orange, cocoa, and 
other fruit trees, with a number of rivulets that water 
them : hills adorned with delightful groves, foreſts for 
ever-green, Villages and towns ſhining with all the rural 
graces, concur to render thoſe coaſts the moſt charm- 
ing in the world.“ 

Vines have been ſucceſsfully planted here of late 
years, and now conſiderable quantities of different 
wines are annually produced. But the greateſt incon- 
veniencies here ariſe from the terrible eee and 
ſtorms, which are not only excceding violent, but very 
frequent; hence ſhipwrecks are common, and the moſt 
horrid devaſtations become familiar to the eye; ſo that 
the following animated deſcription has been often realiz- 
ed on the coaſts of this iſland. 


The ſea grows white, and rolling was afar, 
Like heralds, firſt denounce the wat'ry war. 
This ſeen, the captain ſoon began to cry, 
Strike, ſtrike the topſails, let the main- ſheet fly, 
And furl your fails : the winds repel the ſound, 
And in the ſpeaker's mouth the ſpeech is drown'd ; 
Yet, of their own accord, as danger taught, 
(Each in his way,) officioufly they wrought. 
Some ſtow the oars, or ſtop the leaky ſides; 
Another, bolder yet, the yard beſtrides, 
And folds the ſails ; a fourth with labour laves 
TH intruding ſeas, and waves eject on waves. 
In this confuſion, while their works they ply, 
The winds augment the winter of the ſky, 
The cries of men are mix'd with rattling ſhrouds; 
Seas daſh on ſeas, and clouds encounter clouds : 
At once from eaſt to weſt, from pole to pole, 
The forky lightnings flaſh, the roaring thunders roll; 
The laſhing billows make a loud report, 
And beat her ſides as batt'ring- rams a fort, 
Thus ſeas impell'd by winds, with added power, 
Aſſault the ſides, and o'er the hatches tow'r ; 
The planks, their pitchy coverings waſh'd away, 
Now yield, and now a yawning breach diſplay ; 
The rearing waters, with a hoſtile tide, 
Ruſh through the ruins of her gaping fide ; 
Mean time, in ſheets of rain, the ſky deſcends, 
And ocean, ſwell'd with waters, upwards tends. 
= p 
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their parents, require to be treated with more co 


country life. The attention of the fathers bein 


whence they ſeldom return; hence it is that, 
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No ſtar appears to lend a friendly light; 
Darknefs and rempeſt make a double night; 
But flaſhing fires diſeloſe the deep by turns 
And, while the lightnings blaze, the water l. 
An univerſal cry reſounds aloud; 

The ſailors run in heaps, an artleſs crow. ; 
Art fails, and courage falls; no ſuccour n 
As many waves, as many deaths appear, 
One weeps, and yet deſpairs of late relief; 

One cannot weep, his fears congeal his grief, 

But ſtupid, with dry eyes epects his fate 

One with loud ſhrieks laments his loſt eſtate 

And calls thoſe happy whom their fun'rals wait 
This wretch with prayers and vows the Lord im * 
And e'en the ſkies he cannot ſee adores. 28 
That other on his friends his thoughts beſtows 
His careful father, and his faithful ſpouſe. a 
The cov'tous worldling, in his anxious mind 
Thinks only on the wealth he leaves behind. 
Toſs'd with the ſeas, preſs'd with the pond'rous blow 
Down finks the ſhip within th' abyſs below; 
Down with the veſſel ſink into the main 

The many, never more to riſe again, 


T burns. a 


car; 


A French officer, who very recently viſited both this 
iſland and the Iſle of France, or Mauritius, tells the 
following ſtory concerning one of the pirates who uſed 
to infeſt this iſland. © The vicerov (ſays he) of Goa 
came one day to anchor in the road of St. Denis, and 


was to dine with the governor. He had ſcarcely ſet his 


foot on ſhore before a pirate ſhip, of 50 guns, anchored 
along-fide his veſſel, and took her. Ihe captain land- 
ed forthwith, and demanded to dine at the governor's, 
He ſeated himſelf at table between him and the Porty. 
gucſe viceroy, to the latter of whom he declared that he 
was his priſoner. Wine and good cheer having put the 
ſcamen in good humour, M. Desforges, the governor, 
aſked him at how much he rated the viceroy's rauſom: 
« I muſt have (ſaid the pirate) a thouſand pialtres.“ 
That's too little (ſaid M. Desforges) for a brave fel- 
low like you, to haye for a great Lord like him: aſk 
enough, or aſk nothing.“ „ Well, well chen, I alk 
nothing, (replied the generous corſair,) let him be tree.” 


The viceroy inſtantly re-embarked and fer fail, happ 


at having eſcaped on ſuch good terms, The pirate af. 
terwards ſettled on the iſland, and was hanged, a con- 
ſiderable time after an amneſty had been publiſhed in 
favour of his. companions, and in which he had failed 
to get himſelf included. This injuſtice was the Werk 
of a counſellor, or judge, who was deſirous of appro- 
priating the ſpoils of the pirate to his own ule.” 

The ſame 8. has alſo given us the following de- 
ſcription of the Vriginal inhabitants of this iſland, with 
obſervations on the preſent ſtate of then. 

« The manners of the firſt inhabitants of Bourbon 
were very ſimple: the greater number of the houles 
were not made to ſhut ; a lock was a curioſity. Some 
people even put their money in a tortviſe-ſhell over their 
door, They dreſſed in blue cloth, went barcfooted, 
and lived upon rice and coffee, They imported but 


little from Europe ; content to live without luxury, 10 
they lived without want. They joined to this modera- 


tion, the virtues that ever attend it; good faith in com- 
merce, and generoſity in their proceedings. As ſoon 
as a ſtranger appeared, the inhabitants came to him, 
and, as a ſtranger, offered him their houles. 

© The wars in the Indies have made a cha! | 
manners, The volunteers of Bourbon ditinguiſhed 
themſelves . by their bravery ; but the manufactures 0 


ge in their 


Aſia, and the military diſtinctions of France, chest 


got footing in the iſland. The children, richer than 
nſidera- 

a | ag Wy 

tion. They have now no enjoyment of an 1x96 
ood fortune, but ſeek pleaſures and honours in Europe; 


ppineſs and 
in mg for domeſtic happineſs and t g chiefly 
, from 
in this 
iſland, 


fixed upon their ſons, they ſend them to France 
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AFRICA. ] 8 
and, there are More than $00 e girls who 
are likely to die without huſpands“ | 
The whites who inhabit this iſland are eſtimated at 
oo, and the blacks 6000. ' Their principal traffic 
L with France, to which · place they export the various 


[ries of the country. f 
2 town in this iſland is called St. Denis, and 


-. the reſidence of the governor and council. It 1s a 
call place, and does not contain any thing remarka- 
ble except a redoubt, built of ſtone, and a draw- 


bridge. | 
SECTION II. 


Tur ISLAND or MAURITIUS, oTHERWISE CALLED 
THE ISLE or FRANCE. 


HIS iſland is ſituated in 18 deg. 30 min. ſouth 

lat. and 56 deg. 8 min. eaſt long. It was diſ- 
covered by the Dutch in 1598, who called it Maurice 
Idland, in honour of Prince Maurice, their ſtadtholder. 
Mauritius is between 3 and 400 miles eaſt of Mada- 
gaſcar, and is about 150 miles in circumſerence. The 
form is oval, and, from the many high mountains, 
torrents of water ruſh down with great impetuoſity, and 


form various rapid rivers and rivulets, which are foul 


near where they fall, particularly in the rainy ſeaſon, 
but grow clearer as they turn farther from the moun- 
tains, and are as tranſparent as cryſtal before they 
diſembogue themſelves into the ſea. 


Thus the pure limpid ſtream, when foui with ſtains 
Of ruſhing torrents, and deſcending rains, 

Works it{elf clear, and as it runs refines, 

Till by degrees the floating mirror ſhines, 

Reflects each flower that on its border grows, 

And a new heaven in its fair boſom ſhows, 


This iſland contains two ports, the principal of which 
is to the ſouth-eaſt, where the Dutch ſettlement formecr- 
ly was, the remains of the buildings belonging to 
which are ſtill ſeen. This port may be entered with 
eaſe before the wind; but it is very difficult to get out 
of it, as the gales generally blow to the ſouth-eatt. The 
other port, named Port Louis, is ſituated to the north- 
weſt, and is ſmaller than the former; but the town 
belonging to it is deemed the capital of the iſland, tho 
it is ſituated in the moſt diſagreeable part of it. This 
town, denominated the Camp, is built at the bottom of 
the port, and towards the opening of a valley. The 
valley itſelf is encircled by a chain of mountains, whoſe 
ſummits are rocky, without trees or buſhes, but cover- 
ed with a dupgy herb, which makes the country appear 
black like a colliery. ; 

The town itſelf, called the Camp, is built with tole- 
rable regularity ; the houſes are of wood, and only one 
ſtory high : they ſtand ſeparate from each other, and 
are all ſurrounded with palliſadoes. The ſtreets, how- 
ever, are not paved or planted with trees; nor are there 
any fortifications except towards the ſea, where the 
er is defended by the fort called Fort Blanc, and a 

artery on the little Iſland of Tormellieres. | 

The Iſle of France is watered by above ſixty rivulets, 
ome of which deſerve the name of rivers, but others 

© not contain any water in the dry ſeaſon. The whole 
ave their ſources principally in the mountains. A 
traveller, who was lately on this iſland, ſays, Every 
thing h i f bs 24 
0 g here differs from what is ſeen in Europe; even 
r herbage of the country. The ſoil is almoſt every 
Ny of a reddiſh colour, and mixed with veins of 
: 7 which are frequently found near the ſurface, in 
3 wr of grain, the ſize of a pea. In the drier parts, 
nally near the town, the ground is very hard; it 
9 es pipe clay; and to make trenches of it, they 
i Ae I as they do lead. As ſoon as it rains 
We oy = and ſticky, notwithſtanding which they 
lt "Aa een able to make it into bricks.” There 
* a land in. the ſoil, but the ground is every where 
except where artificial means have been uſed to 


| 
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make it otherwiſe, The rocky ſubſtances, in 'general, 
are of an iron grey colour, contain a great deal of iron 
ore, and vitrify in the fire. | 295 


Productions, Vegetable and Animal, &c. 


N the Illand-of Mauritius is a turf which grows in 
beds near the ſea ſhore : it is very thick and elaſ- 
tic: its leaf is very: ſmall, and ſo ſharp pointed as to 
prick peoples cloaths. The cattle will not touch this 
herb, but love to browze upon a kind of dog's-graſs, 
which.grows in many parts, and puts out little hard 
branches from the joints. The beſt herb, however, is 
one that grows on the windward fide of che iſland: it 
has largiſn blades, or rather leaves, and is green and 
tender all the year. 0 | 

Here is likewiſe a ſhrub that yields a kind of fruit, 
whoſe huſk might be turned to ſingular advantage; a 
prickly aſparagus; a mallow with ſmall leaves; athiſtle 
with yellow flowers, which yield ſeeds that are poiſon- 
ous ; a kind. of ſweet- ſcented lilly; a bad ſcented gilli- 
flower; and ſweet-baſil, which is of a healing quality. 

The plants called raquettes, which bear yellow flow- 
ers, are uſed on account of their ſharp prickles, in mak- 
ing hedges. The velantier is a plant whoſe odour is 
quite agreeable at a diſtance, leſs ſo as you approach it, 
and perfectly nauſeous when you come quite near it: 
and here is a kind of bramble that bears a nut, th@ 
kernel of which is bitter, but efficacious in many diſor- 
ders of the body. 

Balm ſhrubs, and a baſtard kind of potatoe, are 
common, as is pannier graſs, which latter ſerves for 
phyſic and. cloathing ; for it is uſed medicinally, and 
likewiſe to make thread. There are likewiſe many 
other ſhrubs, which have not particular names aſſigned 
them. | 

The Europeans ſeem to have been particularly atten- 
tive to the improvement of the vegetable ſyſtem in this 
iſland, and that in albits variety. By means of culture, 
it produces, in great abundance, the different articles 
which ſerve either togratify the palate or the ſight. The 
inhabitants have every thing deſirable both in the kit- 
chen, fruit, and flower gardens; a conſideration that 


. muſt equally conduce to health and pleaſure, 


The only quadrupeds natural to this iſland are mon-. 
kies and rats. 'The latter are very deſtructive to the 
corn and fruit, among which they make terrible havock. 

The birds here called corbigeaux are reckoned the 
beſt game on the iſland, but they are very difficult to 
catch. There are parrots, paroquets, two ſorts of tro- 
pic birds, pigeons, and black birds, which are a kind 
of game, and much admired by the natives, 

There is a kind of amphibious crab that make bur- 
rows under ground, like moles ; they run very faſt, and 
when attacked will ſnap their claws by way of defence. 

The moſt extraordinary creature here is that called 
Bernard  Hermite : it is a kind of lobſter, whoſe hinder 
part is not ee, with a ſhell; but it inſtinctively 
lodges itſelf in empty ſhells which it finds on the ſhore, 
They run together in great numbers, each with its 
houſe after it, which it abandons for a larger one as it 
advances in growth. | 

There are great numbers of inſects in this iſland, the 
molt deſtructive among which are the graſs-hoppers. 
Ants are alſo numerous, and very troubleſome in the 
houſes, as it is a difficult matter to ſecure the proviſions 
from being deſtroyed by them. 5 

Here are likewiſe waſps, ſpiders, various kinds of 
flies, centipedes, and lizards. Moths, or ſmall butter- 
flies, ſo infeſt the houſes after dark, that they are oblig- 
ed to put their candles into glaſs cylinders, Theſe flies 
draw into the houſes a very beautiful lizard; it is about 
five inches long, and has bright and ſparkling eyes : it 
climbs along the walls, and lives upon flies and other 
inſects: they are not in the leaſt miſchievous ; but, on 
the contrary, ſo tame, that if ſugar is thrown on the 
ground, they will immediately come and take it. 
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The greateſt enemy tf the inſets is the ſpider, 
fome of which have bellies as big as a nut, with large 
paws, covered with hair. Their webs are ſo ſtrong, 
that even ſinall birds are ſometimes caught in them. 
'They are of particular uſe in deſtroying the waſps and 
tipedes. | 

! r on is an inſect here called ſormicaleo, which is 
particularly d-{truftive to the ants; and another nam- 
ed cancrelis, of which there are three ſorts : the moſt 
common are about the ſize of a cock-chafer, of a red- 
diſh own; another ſort of them is flat, and of a grey 
colour. The hovſes are greatly peſtered wich them, 
eſpecially in wet weather; and they are very deſtructive 
to furniture and books. 

he temperature of the climate is ſo favourable to 
the propagation of inſects, that in a ſhort time the 
fruits would be eaten up by them, and the iſland itſelf 
become vninhabitable, but moſt of the fruits of the 
meridional countries are clothed with a thick rind, and 
afterwards with a ſkin, a very hard ſhell, and an aro- 
matic bark, like the orange or citron; inſomuch that 
the flies can introduce their eggs into very few of them 
only. Many of theſe noxious animals are at perpe- 
tual. war with each other. The formicaleos lay ſnares 
for the ant; the green fly pierces the cancrelas ; the 
lizard hunts the butterfly ; the ſpiders ſpread nets for 
every inſect that flies; and the hurricane, which rages 
ence a year, annihilates at once a great part both of the 
prey and of the devourers. 

As the Europeans have tranſplanted a variety of ar- 
ticles in the vegetable ſyſtem into this iſland, ſo have 
they, by importation, propagated numbers of animals, 
Among theſe are horſes, oxn, ſheep and hogs, The 
horſes are ſmall and very dear. The oxen are indiffe- 
rent; but the ſheep and hogs exceeding good. 

They have various kinds of poultry ; but the moſt 
common are {nicks and fowls, the former of which 
were brought fromm Manilla, and the latter from Eu- 
rope. They have alſo a ſmall ſpecies of fowl from 
China, whole fleſh is exceeding delicate. | 
The wild fowl are pintadoes, Chineſe pheaſants, pi- 
geons, and three forts of partridges : theſe birds al- 
ways rooft on the tops of trees, to ſecure themſelves 
from being deſtroyed by the rats. 

Among the ſmall birds is a very beautiful one called 
the Titmouſe, which has a number of white ſpots on 
the wings. There is alſo another brought from Bengal, 
called the cardinal, whoſe head, neck and belly, at a 
particular part of the year, is of a lively red, and the 
reſt of the plumage of a party-coloured grey. 

The moſt propagating bird in this iſland is that 
called the martin, which, in ſize, colour, and aptitude 
to talk, greatly reſembles the Engliſh ſtarling. It will 


perch upon, and peck at beaſts, without fear ; but its | 


chief prey is the graſs-hopper, which it purſues with 
an unwearied perſcverance. They always fly in pairs, 
and conftantly aſſemble at ſun- ſet in very conſiderable 
flocks. Their fleſh is very indifferent eating, notwith- 
ſtanding which the ſhooting them is prohibited. 

There are two ſorts of birds brought from the Cape, 
one of which is called the gardener's friend. It is of a 
brown colour about the ſize of a large ſparrow, and 
lives upon worms, ſnails, and ſmall ſerpents, which it 


not only eats when preſſed by hunger, but makes an 


ample ſtore of by ſticking them on the prickles of the 
hedges. The other Cape bird is much like the Engliſh 
ſky-lark, and is the only inhabitant of this iſland that 
is heard to ſing. They were firſt brought here as cu- 
rioſities, but ſome of them eſcaped to the woods, 
where they bred ſo faſt, that they are now exceeding 
numerous, 

In the ponds and lakes are two ſorts of foreign fiſh, 


one of which is the Chineſe gold-fiſh: theſe thrive 


equally well as in their own climate; but as they in- 


creaſe in bulk, they loſe their beauty. The other is 


called Gourami, and was imported from Batavia. It is 
a freſh-water fiſh, about the ſize of a ſalmon ; but the 
rafte of it is far ſuperior, and it is reckoned the beſt 
6h in India, 1 


— — 
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| car, but to the iſlands of Bourbon and M 
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We ſhall now mention an animal 
nature, which M. Buffon calls the great Mag gn 


yet as it is common not only to the ifland of Tore 
| gaſ 


— . . auri f l 
articularly predominates in the latter, we think pron 
er 


Foo to deſcribe it. But it is neceſſa ; 

the bats ſeen in Great Britain are 1 ie, tha 
from their ſize of injuring mankind, and not Gags ble 
numerous to incommode them: but here ch l 
larger race of bats that are truly formidable: 7 
one is a dangerous enemy; but when they. nh 
flocks they become really dreadful. Des Marcha: 

ſays, that if the inhabitants of the African . 
to eat animals of the bat kind, as they do in the al. 
Indies, they would never want a ſupply of proviſ _ 
They are ſo numerous, that when they fly "3 * 
the ſetting ſun; eariy in the morning bh 0 oh 
ſticking upon the tops of trees, and elinging en 
in great heaps. The Europeans often amuſe themſelves 
in ſhooting them, and the negroes are expert in kill a 
them: they, however, look on the bat with horror 7 
would not eat it if they were ſtarving. oe 

This animal is about a foot long, from the tip of the 
noſe to the inſertion of the tail; and its extent from 
the tip of one wing to that of the other, is about ſour 
feet. It has large canine teeth; that is to ſay, four 
cutting teeth above, and four below. The noſe is 
black and ſharp, the ears large and naked, and the ta. 
lons crooked, ſtrong, and compreſſed ſideways; but it 
is without a tail. Theſe animals differ in colour, ſome 
being of a bright red, others of a brown, and others 
of a dark dufky colour. It reſembles the common ba 
in its internal conformation, in the form of its wings 
and the manner of its flying. When theſe creatures 
repoſe, they ſtick themſelves upon the tops of the tall- 
eſt trees, and hang with their heads downwards; but at 
other times they frequently ſettle upon animals, and 
even upon man. They devour indiſcriminately fruits, 
fleſh and inſects; and are, in particular, ſo exceeding 
fond of the juice of the palm-tree, that they will in- 
toxicate themfelves with it till they drop to the ground, 
At night they may be heard in the foreſts, at the di- 
ſtance of more than two miles, with a moſt horrid din, 
but they uſually retire at the approach of day. Nothing 
is ſate from the depredations of theſe noxious creatures; 
they deſtroy fowls and domeſtic animals, if they are 
not properly ſecured, and frequently faſten upon the 
inhabitants themſelves, attacking them in the — and 
inflicting very terrible wounds. It is very probable, 
as M. Buffon obſerves, that the antients took their 
idea of harpies from theſe fierce and voracious crea- 
tures, as they both ſeem to concur in many parts of 
the deſcription, being equally cruel, deformed, greedy, 
and uncleanly. 

Perſons have been attacked by theſe creatures, and 
have ſometimes paſſed from a ſound ſleep into eternity; 
for the bat is ſo dexterous a bleeder, as to inſinuate its 
ſharp-pointed tongue into a vein unperceived, and to 
ſuck the blood till it is ſatiated, at the ſame time fan- 
ning with its wings, and agitating the air, which, in 
theſe hot regions, lulls the ſufferer into a ſtill ſounder 
ſleep. It is therefore dangerous to repole in the open 
air, or to leave open any entrance to theſe nox10us 
animals, | | 
| Whales are frequently ſeen to the windward of this 
iſland ; but they are not ſo large as thoſe in the nor- 
thern ſeas. 

Some of the fiſh near this iſland are poiſonous, and 
others delicate and nutritive. There is abundance 0 
ſhell fiſh of various kinds and qualities. 

The moſt generally eſteemed fiſh for eating here 13 
a kind of turbot, called the water-pullet, the fat 0 
which is green, and exceeding delicious. The hog- 
fiſh has a head which greatly reſembles a pike, an 
upon its back are ſeven points as large as its body, 
the pricks of which are very venomous : A membrane, 
ſtreaked with brown ftripes, and reſembling the wing 
of a bat, unites them, _ OE The 
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roauet-fiſh is fo called from its exact reſem- 
Rae, - — bird of that name; for it is green, hath 
a yellow head, and a kind of white crooked beak. 1 he 
ſiſhes of this ſpecies likewiſe go together in numbers, 
like the birds called peroquets. 3 
The eels are of the conger kind: they are in gene- 
ral eight feet long ; to the full as thick as a man's leg 
exceeding, 1 and capable of killing any per- 

attack. ä 

ons are numbers of lobſters, cray-fiſh and crabs : 
the two former are of a fine blue colour, marbled with 
black ; and the latter 1s principally grey. One ſpecies 
hath the eyes in two long tubes like telleſcopes, which, 


the ſhell. : 
_ the ſhell-fiſh here is one of a very ſingular 


nature; for the uſual order ſeems to be reverſed ; the 
animal is on the outſide of the ſhell, the whole appear- 
ing as a ſhapelels mals, ſoft and membranous, in the 
middle of which is a ſingle bone, or ſhell, ſmooth and 
arched. 


common here. The ſhell is ſuppoſed to be the largeſt 
which the ſea produces, 

With reſpe& to other marine productions, Mauri- 
tius, or the INe of France, is ſurrounded by madre- 
pares, a kind of vegetation of ſtone formed like a plant 
or ſhrub. They are ſo exceedingly numerous that many 
of the rocks ſeem formed of them only. Among the 
madrepares that adorn and diverſify the fea ſhores, are 
ſome exactly reſembling cauliflowers, others cabbages, 
wheat-ſheaves, trees, &c. Many are of the coral kind, 
and exhibit a prodigious variety of colours; but theſe 
are, in general, ſo brittle, that it is not worth while to 
ſend them to Europe. Star-wort is ſometimes ſeen, 
and ambergris was formerly plentiful, but very little 
of it is found at preſent, 


Diſpojitions, Cuſtoms, Manners, &c, of the Inhabitants. 


HE people of France, who firſt ſettled on this 
iſland, were ſimple, induſtrious, and hoſpitable: 


ther from France from the ſame motives, and with the 
ſame views, as induce Europeans in general to repair 
to foreign ſettlements. The leading principle of the 
emigrators was avarice, to which they ſacrificed both 
humanity and juſtice; and the ſame principle is till 
predominant among thoſe who may be deemed the Eu- 
ropean inhabitants of the iſland. 
The people, in general,” are greedy of gain; and 
the defire of accumulating riches continually increaſes 
the population of the iſland: but was you to hear the 
diſcontented voice of the people, you would conceive 
that it muſt, in a very ſhort time, become ag ain unin- 
habited ; for every man declares he will go away the 
enſuing year; and ſome of them have made this decla- 
ration for 20 or 30 years ſucceſſively; yet they ſeem 
fixed to the ſpot, and remain ſtill to make the ſame de- 
claration for years to come. 
Theſe people have no taſte for arts or literature. 
Their houſes are mere cabbins.of wood, which may be 
ealily removed from one place to another upon rollers. 
The windows have neither glaſs or curtains ; and the 
houſes have but little furniture, and that little very 
plain, | 
In proportion to the number of people, few here are 
of We The people, in general, are immoderately 
« of dancing; and the women in the plantations ſel- 
MN Or ever come to town but at Eaſter, to confeſs, 
or when a ball is announeed. 
3 mode of travelling, particularly for women and 
Wor * Fa in palanquins, carried by ſlaves; for the 
ken w of the roads, and unevenneſs of the ſtreets, will 
2 big of the uſe of wheel carriages. The women 
pale, but well made, and in general handſome. 
J Nave great vivacity, and ſeem to poſſeſs minds 


capable of MProvement, Their moſt uſual dreſs is 
„ 41. Ns ; 


The tulier, an enormous fiſh of the lobſter kind, is 


but when its importance was known, others came hi- 


when not in uſe, are depoſited in grooves along-ſide of | 
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muſlin, trimmed with roſe-coloured taffaty. They are 
extravagantly fond of their children; yet being ignorant 
themſelves, they wholly neglect their education. 

The black inhabitants of the iſland are either In- 
dians or Negroes. The Indians are Malabars, or Ma- 


layans, who come from Pondicherry, in order to articles 


themſelves as ſervants for a certain number of years, 
Theſe occupy a ſpot called the Camp of the Blacks. In 
general they work at trades, and are ſober and thrifty, 
They are clad in long muſlin gowns, wear a turban on 
their heads, have gold rings in their ears, and ſilver 
bracelets on their wriſts, Some few ſerve the principal 
and richeſt people as running footmen. Theſe being 
equipped with a handſome cane, and a poignard at the 
girdle, affect great ſtate, and deliver the moſt trivial 
meſſages with an air of importance. 

The Negroes, or ſlaves, are brought from Mada+ 
gaſcar. Theſe are neither ſo black, or ſo badly fea- 
tured, as the natives of Guinea, but reſemble the Eu- 


ropeans in feature, and in complexion incline to a cop- 


per colour. They are in general active, ingenious, 
grateful for favours, faithful when well uſ-d, and have 
a quicker ſenſe of an inſult clone to any one they love, 
than of any perſonal injury to themſelves. After hav- 
ing been purchaſed at Madagaſcar, they are landed, 
with only a rag round their loi, at the Iſle of France, 
where being ſold, it frequently happens that huſbands, 
wives, brothers, ſiſters, friends, lo vers, &c. are cruel- 


ly torn aſunder, and bidding each ocher a long farewell, 


are driven in the greateſt anguiſh to tine reſpective plan- 
tations for which they are bought. $.2me, upon theſe 
occaſions, have been known to turn 1.rantic, and do 
miſchief, which is imputed to the horrors they conceive 
at the apprehenſions of the dreadful fate to which they 
imagine they are doorned ; for it is a prevail ing notion 
with ſome tribes of the Madagaſcar Negroes, that the 
white people intend eating their fleſh, making red wine 
of their blood, and gunpowder of their bones: no.r are 
theſe ſtrange ideas to be wondered at, conſidering the 
innumerable barbarities of the whites, which have given 
the blacks occaſion to ſuggeſt them. | 

In the plantations, every day, as ſoon as the dawn, 
begins to peep, a ſignal of three ſmacks of a horſewhip 
calls theſe unhappy wretches to work, when they toil 
through the day almoſt naked, broil in the meridian 
ſun's exceſſive heat, and experience the extremities of 
hunger and thirſt ; for their food is only maize, manioc 
root, or caſſiva root, and thoſe but ſcantily allowed 
them; and though water may be had for nothing, yet 
their tyrannical raſk-maſters will hardly. allow them 
time to refreſh themſelves therewith, The moſt trivial 
offence is puniſhed by a moſt dreadful flagellation ; 
after which an iron collar, with three ſharp. ſpikes, is 


put round the unhappy offender's neck, and he is again 


ſent in that condition to purſue his labour, Vet, after 
this inhuman treatment, tne poor wretch, on his return 
home in the evening, though, perhaps, ready to faint 
with the fatigues of the day, and the anguiſh of mind 
and body, is not permitted to retire to reſt till he has 
repeated a prayer for the proſperity of his worthy maſ- 
ter, and has returned him the moſt reſpectful thanks for 
his wonderful goodneſs ! a refinement upon cruelty, 
which certainly muſt double the anguiſh of the ſtripes 
originally given, and could be exacted by none but 
minds infernally bent. This dreadful treatment extends 
to each ſex indiſcriminately, the fernales having no 
more mercy ſhewn them than the men, e 

Some years ſince the French government, for the 
relief of theſe miſerable wretches, inſtituted a code of 
laws, called the Code Noire, or Black Laus; and theſe 


ſtatutes enact that they ſhall receive no more than 30 


laſhes for any offence whatever ; that they ſhall have 
meat once a week, a new ſhirt annually, and not to be 
obliged to labour on Sundays, Theſe regulations, 
however, have not had the proper effect, for the plan- 
ters have hitherto diſregarded the laws of the mother 
country, and followed only the dictates of their own in- 
humanity. 2 | 
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A NEW, ROYAL any AUTHENTIC SYSTEM or "UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY, 
| ems ſtruck with horror at theſe || vinces are perpetually at war with each other, n 
1 . cooly tell him, “ You don't || a defire of ſubduing each others territories, big 2 
know the blacks, Sir. They are ſuch gluttons that || der to phinder each other of their goods and cattle and 

they will ſteal viduals whenever they have hg {ar alt to make ſlaves of their captives. , 
ity; and are ſo idle that they have not their maſters 

ps * : And the women are fo inattentive to || Perſons, Cufloms, Manners, Sc. of the People o 

their families, that they would ſooner procure an abor- | Madagaſcar. | 

tion than bring children into the wor! .” Theſe are 
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their curious arguments in excuſe for their exceſs of HOSE of a deep tawny complexion, who inhabit 
barbarity ; when it mult appear obvious to every think- the coaſts, are deſcended from the Arabs, as i; 
ing mind, that if they ſteal food, it is becauſe they are evident from their language and religious rites ; bit 6 


almoſt famiſhed ; if they do not their-maſters buſineſs, what accident, or at what period of time, they came tg 
it is becauſe they are treated too cruelly to think kindly this iſland, ſo remote from their own country, is not 


if of them: and if the women are not fond of bringing known, I hey are repreſented, by French writers in 
1 children into the world, it is becauſe they would not || particular, as flattering, deceitful, and perfidious in 
$7 have their offspring treated wath the inhumanity they the extreme; but others ſpeak of them with more libe. 
9% themſelves continually experience, rality and candour. They are tall, nimble, and havea 


. Love is ſaid to be the only paſſion which keeps the || proud gait. 
198 Negroes from abſolute deſpair; ; this cheers their droop- Wild people are found in fome parts of this iſland, 


ö 9 ing ſpirits, and invigorates them to go through their who let their hair and beards grow, go almoſt naked 
ths daily labour. For the obje ct of their paſſion they de- inhabit thick and uni equented woods, avoid meeting 
| ſpiſe dangers, and laugh at. difficulties. When a Negro their fellow natives, live upon wild cattle, fruits, roots, 
is in love, he will in the evening forget the fatigues of || honey, locuſts, &c. 
the day, and with alacrity go many miles, and run The people of Madagaſcar have but a very ſlender 
many hazargls, to conve rſe but a few minutes with his | knowledge of commerce, and knowing but little of arts 
beloved miſtreſs. or ſciences, apply themſelves principally to agriculture, 
When overwhelmed by deſpair, a Negro will ſome- the breeding of cattle, or hunting of game. Their 
times attempt to get back to Madagaſcar in any little [| country, was it not ſo greatly neglected, might be ren. 
boat he can (teal, and run the hazard of being drowned dered extremely opulent. From the number of ſil. 
rather than contir,ue in ſlavery. If this expedient fails, worms, with proper management, ſilk might be made 
he flies to the 'woods, where he ſecrets himſelf in the a ſtaple commodity ; but the views of the people ex- 
moſt obſcure receſſes, from whence he ſometimes tend only to the abſolute neceſſaries of life, ſuch as com. 
makes excur aons, to gratify his revenge, and obtain mon proviſions, mean habitations, and a little wearing 
lunder. | apparel. All may be ſaid to be architects, according 
Troops are frequently ſent to ferret the abſconded to the cuſtom of the country,. becauſe every individual 
flaves from their lurking places; and ſometimes the is capable of erecting a hut for himſelf. The different 
4 princial people forn parties of pleaſure, as they phraſe mechanics are ſmichs, carpenters, turners, &c. There 
; it, to hunt them; when a Negro is put up like a beaſt, are alſo rope- makers, and numbers of fiſhermen. The 
4 and hunted down, or ſhot, like any wild animal; then chief toools of the carpenters are a plane, a wedge, and 
E Vis head is cut off, and carried away in triumph, the [| 2 rule. The fiſhermen uſe draw-nets, well-bzſkers, 
1 une xampled trophy of the moſt atrocious cruelty. hooks, and harpoons ; and exchange their fiſh with the 
{ Upon the whole, the inhabitants of this iſland are, || inland inhabitants for rice, yams, roots, cottop-and 
* in general, repreſented in a very odious light; but not- |} other neceſſaries. Some, however, they dry, eme 
1 withſtanding the depravity of the people, the place is || as occaſion requires. 
94 deemed a moſt important and improveable ſpot. | The women alone are employed in ſpinning, and 
4 | make various ſorts of ſtuffs fron flax, as alſo threads 
| SECT:23:1 N HE from the barks of trecs. | 
14 | Agriculture is practiſed with leſs trouble in Mada- 
4 Tax ISLAND or MADAGASCAR. | gaſcar thawin Europe, becauſe the manner is more ſim- 
5 ple. No plough is employed in the tillage of land; 
„ HIS is the largeſt of all the African iſlands, and || an axe for felling the limbs of trees, a bill for lopping 


is fituated between 10 and 26 deg. ſouth lat. and || off the branches, and an implement called faugali, tor 
43and 51 deg. eaſt long, 300 miles to the eaſtward of || grubbing the roots and weeds, are their ſole infiru- 
the continent of Africa, being upwards of 800 miles || ments. Ihe arms and branches of trees, when dry, 
in length, and 250 in breadth, The ſea is very rough by being burnt to aſhes, greatly enrich the ground ; 
between this iſland and the continent of the Cape of || and this foil is afterwards proper for the production of 
Good Hope, forming a channel or paſſage, through |] yams, rice, &c. 
which European ſhips, in their voyage to and from Theſe people are much addicted to ſinging and dan- 
India, generally fail, unleſs prevented by ſtorms. cing : the women, in particular, are very fond of ſing- 
Few iſlands in the world are more pleaſant, fertile, ing, and compoſe verſes extempore, which, though 
and deſirable, than Madagaſcar. It abounds in ſugar, not ſtrictly poetical, ſhews an aptitude of genius, and 


honey, vines, fruit trees, vegetables, gums, corn, || ready turn of wit. Their ſongs are either panegyTric5 
cattle, and fowls ; likewiſe precious ſtones, gold, ſil- on the remarkable actions of their anceſtors and heroes, 


ver, copper, ſteel, tin, &c, &c. It preſents to the of an amorous turn, or of a ſatirical natuie. They 
view an agreeable variety of hills, vallies, woods, and || have three kinds of muſical inſtruments, conſtructed in 
open plains, watered by numerous rivers, which are a manner peculiar to themſelves. 
well ſtored with fiſh. The air is rendered cool and The riches of the inhabitants conſiſt in cattle, which 
healthy by the conſtant breezes from the ſea. the men look after, and in fields of rice and focts, 
There is a fountain of hot water in the iſland, || which the women ſow. Gold and ſilver ſerve only for 
eſteemed a ſovereign remedy in nervous diſorders, and ornaments. They make paans and carpets of cotton 
taken inwardly, cures aſthmas, and expels wind. [| of divers colours: and as they have no looms, bur only 

The animal productions of this iſland, as well as thoſe || ſticks laid on the ground, which they raiſe by turns 15 
of the vegetable kind, are very numerous, as well as || make the woof, they cannot work very falt. 
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various. 3 ; | Here are cities, towns, and villages, nobles - 
+ This iflandis divided into many provinces or diſtricts, || ſlaves. The cities contain houſes, or rather huts, 5 

1 inhabited by people of different complexions and reli- || are ſurrounded with ditches fix feet deep, and - Nr 
jt F C . 


gions, ſome white, ſome tawny, and ſome black; ſome broad, with palliſadoes within on the banks of th bun 
Mahometans, and ſome Pagans. Theſe ſeveral pro- The donac (for ſo they call the lord's houſe) 15 uin 
I 5 


Fee 
; raiſed about ſix feet above ground, and 
wieh di leaves. The other habitations are ſo low 
chat one cannot enter them without ſtooping. The 
towns are encompaſſed only with ſtakes drove into the 
round; and the villages have neither ,. ſtakes or 
Cohen; Four Negroes take up a hut on their ſhovul- 
ders, and Carry it where they pleaſe. When a lord 
viſits another, the Pee viſited lends the other one of 
his wives, Which the viſitor likes beſt, | | 
Their houſehold ſurniture conſiſts only of ruſh mats, 
which are either of a yellow or red colour, and are 
neatly made and ſtrung. The floors on which they lie 
are covered with theſe mats, without bed, bolſter, 
uilt, or any ſort of covering, and the pillow is only a 
log of wood. Their cloaths, ſambers, girdles or ſara- 
vohits, cotton, effects, and all ornaments are kept in 
baſkets; and oils for the body and hair in earthen 
itchers. 
— called villangues louvies, ſafes, monangees, and 
fines, wooden diſhes and ſpoons, dried gourds or cala- 
baſhes to hold water, knives, gridirons, mortars to 
und rice, troughs, and winnowing fans, with large 
veſſels for honey wine. The leaves of dates, twelve 
feet long and four broad, are uſed inſtead of napkins, 
and ſmall portions ſerve as plates. Theſe are ſpread 
upon mats on the ground, for neither tables or chairs 
are uſed. | 

The Negroes go naked, excepting their middles, 
which chey pes with a linen called lamber : and ſome 
of the women ule ſaravohits, or drawers, with an aezrn, 
or long robe without ſleeves, hanging down to the an- 
cles, and a piece of linen before, ſewed at both ends 
like an apron. 
on their wy or feet, except the inhabitants of Mang- 
habei, as the men in that province wear a ſquare cap, 
and the women a hood, pointed at top, and hanging 
down upon the ſhoulders. The dreſſes are of different 
colours and names. 

Polygamy is practiſed throughout the iſland, and the 
people in general are exceeding incontinent, which may 
be owing to the extremes that actuate either ſex ; the 
men having too much freedom, and the women being 
under too much reſtraint, 

The Negroes here have no other marriage ceremony 
than agreeing to cohabit together; but their maſters 
have a ceremony in being joined, or married, to the 
—_ * but their other wives they take with as little 
orm as the Negroes do theirs. 

The ceremonials practiſed at funerals are as follow. 
Tho r waſh wo e the body of the defunct, 
and then adorn it with the moſt coſtly ornaments which 
the defunct wore when living. It * wrapped up 
in a mat, n * * carried in that manner to the 
grave. The head of a woman's corpſe is uſually em- 
belliſned with a kind of cap. The ts and . of 
men of rank, when defunct, are clean ſhaved. Previous 
to the time of burial, the corpſe lies in ſtate for ſome 
days, during which time a light is continually burnt at 
its feet; and all the relations, friends, and ſlaves, fre- 
quently ſurround the corpſe, and make the moſt diſmal 
lamentations. Having tired themſelves with bewail- 
ing, the women fall a dancing, and the men have re- 
courſe to warlike exerciſes. At length they all ſurround 
the body again, call the dead by his name, very grave- 
y ns par ar my him for dying, and pathetically de- 
Tay > er he had not every thing that could ſatisfy 
rake oat PA as 2 we. faithful wives, 

en, loving friends, induſtrious flaves, a 
lufficiency of gold, liber iron, cattle, &c. It may 
not be improper to obſerve, that this burleſque method 
of howling over, and interrogating the dead, is not 
ee = oy Kh 007g 0 Ae Bew. as many 

ave the ſame cuſtom; and even in Eu- 
rope ſome perſons retain theſe abſurd ceremonials at 

is preſent time. | . 
8 uy of interment the corpſe is carried to the 
8 171 es which is named Amounoque, in a coffin 
b ollow trunks of trees, cyrioully cloſed toge- 


Their kitchen furniture conſiſts of earthen _ 


Some of them go without any covering. 
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ther, and there it is depoſited fix fect deep, under a 
ſtrong hut, in which are left yur: diſhes, apparel, 


rice, tobacco, &c. that the dea 


accommodation. 7 5 
Ik a perſon of diſtin&ion dies at a diſtarice from home, 


his body is burned upon the ſpot ; but his head, having 
been previouſly cut off, is carried home, and interred 
in a proper ſepulchre, with the uſual funeral rites. ' But 
petfong Nain in war, who have been haſtily buried in or 


may want no neceſſary 


near the field of battle, are, in times of peace, again 


dug up, and re-buried in the uſual form, provided the 
ſpace from the time of interment is not ſo conſiderable 
as to admit of an almoſt total putrefaction. | 
The inhabitants of Madagaſcar hold the memory of 
their anceſtors in the utmoſt eſteem and veneration; 


their greateſt and moſt ſolemn oaths being to ſwear by 


the ſouls of their. predeceſſors, or the virtues of their 
parents, | 

When any perſon is ſick, the neareſt relations apply 
to the ombiaſſe, or prieſt, who goes by night to the 
amounoque, or ſepulchre of the father, or, if the father 
is ſtill living, to that of the grandfather of the afflicted 
perſon ; then making a hole in the monument, he places 
a kind of cap upon the aperture, and begins his incan- 
tations with ſeveral grimaces, invoking the ſpirit of the 
deceaſed to take pity on the perſon diſordered, and re- 
ſtore his helpleſs progeny to health and vigour.. 

The common diet of theſe iſlanders is cow's milk, 
rice, and roots. They ſometimes roaſt large pieces of 
beef, with the hide on. They drink water and honey- 
wine. But they have neither bread or grape-wine. 
The honey-wine is a compoſition of three parts of water 
to one of honey, which they boil together, and ſkim, 
after it is reduced to three fourths. They afterwards 
put it to work in large pots of black earth made in this 
iſland. This wine has a very pleaſant tartiſh taſte, but 
is too lucious. The wine made of ſugar-canes is (till 
more unwholeſome. 

The ſmallneſs of the number of inhabitants of rhis 
iſland in proportion to its extent may be imputed to 
the horrid cruelties exerciſed on their children, in 
ſtrangling them in the birth, or ſacrificing them to de- 
mons, at the inſtance of the ombiaſſes or prieſts, who 
hold an uncontrouled power cver their minds, 

Like the ancient Romans, thele people have what 
they call their lucky and unlucky times, by which their 
actions are in general governed. | 

The ſame language is ſpoke throughout the iſland, 
though differently pronounced in different provinces. 

The inhabitants of Madagaſcar are tolerably expert 
at ag, e ſums. Like the Arabians and Europeans, 
they reckon from one to ten, and after ten add the 
number one, as far as twenty. | 

With reſpect to their weights and meaſures, they uſe 
none higher than a drachm: for as they weigh no arti- 
cles whatever, gold and ſilver excepted, drachm weights 
are deemed ſufficient, all other commodities being ſold 
by way of barter or exchange, 

Madagaſcar paper is made with fewer inſtruments and 
engines than the European, The bark of the tree Avo 
is boiled two days in good lye, made of the aſhes of the 
ſame tree, till it becomes ſoft and ſupple, then waſhed 
in clear water, beat to a proper conſiſtency, and after- 
wards poured on mats made of exquiſitely fine reeds, 
twiſted and regularly joined together, in order to be 
drained, and become paper. After this it is placed on 
a leaf of balliſier, oiled with menachil, to dry in the 
ſun. Each dried leaf is afterwards. dipped in a decoction 
of rice, to prevent it from remaining Par ; then being 
dried once more, it becomes ſmoeth, even, and fit for 
uſe. Their ink is extracted, by war of decoction, 


from the wood called arandranto, which is likewiſe 


made uſe of by the principal people for building. The 
extract being mixed with verdigris, becomes exceeding 
black. The pens are made x bamboo, and are cut to 
the ſame ſize, faſhioned after a ſimilar manner, and 
rendered almoſt as tranſparent as European quills, 
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The trade of this iſland is rather of a domeſtic tha n 
foreign nature, as the natives have very confined ideas, 
and imperfe& notions of foreign traffic. Among them- 
ſelves they barter cammoclity for commodity, as no 
ſuch thing as currency 15 eſtabliſhed throughout the 
whole iſland. Even if they obtain any gold or- filver 
coins from the Europeans, who ſometimes touch here, 
they immediately melt them down, in order to convert 
them into ear-rings, bracelers, & c. Ihe domeſtic 
trade is of this nature ; the people of the cotton pro- 
Vinces take care to cultivate that article, and then take 
it to the provinces winch abound in cattle, rice, &c. 
Having trucked or bartered commodities, the wants of 
each are ſupplied ; for thoſe who have plenty of pro- 
viſions are by theſe means ſupplied with cloathing, and 
thoſe who can eaſily procure apparel in their own coun- 
try are furniſhed with proviſions, in which their own 

rovinces might be deficient, Thus the exchange of 
the produce of one province for that of another is the 
whole of their domeſtic, or inland trade. 

The foreign trade, or rather traffic, which ſome of 
the inhabitants carry on with the European ſhips that 
ſometimes touch here, conſiſts of exchanging freſh pro- 
viſions, ſapphires, rubies, emeralds, cornelians and other 
precious ſtones found in the country, &c. for yellow 
wires, hard wares and ſmall wares of all ſorts, looking- 
glaſſes, beads, fire arms, coral of any ſize or colour, 
pierced through for ſtringing, &c. 

Hence their riches conſiſt in the wares and commo- 
dities which they thus procure; in the bills, hatchets, 
knives, lances, iron and ſteel ſpades, lambers, &c. 
which they make; in the ſlaves they take in war, or 
ſteal in times of peace; in the cattle which they breed; 
and in the lands which they cultivate, 

Moſt of the princes or ſovereigns of the different 
territories in this iſland are related to each other, and 
ſo are their great lords and inferior ſubjects, by con- 
tinual intermarriages ; yet they are perpetually quar- 
relling with and waging war againſt each other ; pri- 
vate Emily diſputes often occaſion open ruptures, and 
the reſentment of an individual will induce ſome thou- 
ſands to commit hoſtilities. Theſe domeſtic wars are 
purſued with more rancour and hatred than a war with 
a foreign enemy would be; for when relations or friends 
differ, they entertain a greater implacability againſt 
each other than ſtrangers, when they happen to be at 
eninity, This ſentiment is finely illuſtrated in the fol- 
lowing lines by William Whitehead, Eſq. poet laureat, 


in his ode for the new year, performed before his ma- 


jeſty on the 1ſt of January 1778. 


When rival nations, great in arms, 
Great in power, in glory great, 

Fill the world with war's alarms, 
And breathe a temporary hate, 

The hoſtile ſtorms but rage awhile, 
And the try'd conteſt ends; 

But ah! how hard to reconcile 
The foes who once were friends, 


Each haſty word, each look unkind, 
Each diſtant hint that ſeems to mean 
A ſomething lurking in the mind, 
Which almoſt longs to lurk unſeen, 
Fach ſhadow of a ſhade offends 
Th' embitter'd foes who once were friends, 


That pow'r alone, who fram'd the ſoul, 

And bade the fprings of paſſion play, 
Can all their jarring ſtrings controul, 

And form on diſcord concord's ſway, 

Tis he alone whoſe breath of love, 
Did o'er the world of waters move, 

Whoſe touch the mountains bends, 
Whoſe word from darkneſs call'd forth light, 
*Tis he alone can reunite 

The foes who once were friends. 
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In war their engagements are ſeldom regular: th 
| chiefly depend on ſurprize and ambuſcade and 7 
fice courage to ſtratagem. When the proſpect 1 
vantage offers, they uſually aſſemble 3 ad. 
with the utinoſt caution and privacy, gain the e . ay 
frontiers by forced marches in the night Wee p 
them ſuddenly and unexpectedly: if ſucceſs Las, 
their arms, they commit the moſt cruel eg 
they meet with an unexpected repulſe they n * N 
the utmoſt precipitation. But good or bad A es 
equally fatal to the country; if they are fortungte far 
deſtroy all before them as they advance; if unfo = 
nate, they lay the country waſte as they retreat. 12 
Sometimes the prince of a territory gives notice to 
the lords, who are his ſubjects, to aſſemble their force 
ſeparately, and to march by different routs to a certain 
place of rendezvous, in order to come ſudden!y u my 
and attack the towns of their enemies, which they for: 
round, and advance to with the moſt dreadfy] ſhouts; 
and if ſucceſsful, they maſſacre all they meet with bn 
them, ſparing neither age or ſex. After this ſangui- 
nary heat is over, if they meet with any other of the 
adverſe arte or overtake any fugitives, they make 
ſlaves of them; but uſually put to death thoſe who at 
allied to the chiets, fearing, 1 they ſhould ſurvive, the 
will at ſome future time become formidable. 4 
If they are threatened to be attacked by others, they 
change their place of reſidence, drive their women 
and cattle into the moſt private receſſes, or places that 
are difficult of acceſs, and conſequently may be eaſily 
defended. Thus their paſſions prompt them to »lun- 
der each other, and their perpetual dangers inſenſibly 
give them policy; but during theſe ravazes all parties 
think themſelves right: the prince thinks it his duty to 
prevent any neighbours from becoming too powerful 
for his own people, and fancies it incumbent on him- 
ſelf ro cruſh fuch aſpirers: the people deem it their 
duty to obey their prince, who has their good at heart; 
all ſee through the medium of their paſſions, and fancy 
the means juſt if the motive or propoſed end is ſo. It 
is ſelf-love and reaſon at ſtrife, and the improper uſe 
of either occaſions all their miſcarriages, 


Two principles in human nature reign ; 

Self-love, to urge; and reaſon, to reſtrain ; 

Nor this a good, nor that a bad we call, 

Each works its 'end, to move or govern all : 

And to their proper operation ſtill, 

Aſcnbe all good; to their improper, ill. 
Self-love, the ſpring of motion, acts the ſoul; 

Reaſon's comparing balance rules the whole. 

Man, but for that, no action could attend, 

And, but for this, were active to no end: 


| Fix'd like a plant on his peculiar ſpot, 


To draw nutrition, propagate, and rot ; 
Or, meteor-like, flame lawleſs through the void, 
Deſtroying others, by himſelf deſtroy'd. 
Modes of ſelf-love, the paſſions we may call: 
'Tis real good, or ſeeming, moves them all; 
But ſince not ev'ry good we can divide, 
And reaſon bids us for our own provide; 
Paſſions though ſelfiſh, if their means be fair, 
Liſt under reaſon, and deſerve her care; 
Thoſe, that imparted, court a nobler aim, 
Exalt their kind, and take ſome virtue's name. 


Sometimes parties of only 40 or 50 are ſent to 


light detachments are called ſanvouve. 
nity ſerves, the towns are reduced to aſhes ; 


ately purſue them, or cut off their retreat, 
| themſelves with only plundering the tow 


burning them. ; 3 f 
| Their weapons are different in different parts 


ve 2 


plun- 
der and deſtroy the leſſer villages and hamlets, and thei 

Tt opportu- 
but if they 


are under any apprehenſion that the flames will exaſpe⸗ 


; ing | ; icht immeci- 
rate the neighbouring inhabitants, who es Cari 


ns without 
the 


. : int 
igand. Some make uſe of a dart, with an in = 
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but to bear a gun upon the ſhoulder ſhews 
bong *. indicates 3 "arg ranks in the firſt 
47 he Madagaſcarians have little notion of diſcipline. 
When an enemy falls he is immediately rg thro! 
with darts, by as many as can get near. him, and his 
throat is afterwards cut from ear to ear. 
During the time of war the women keep continually 


dancing (alternately) by day and night, never ſleep or | 


eat in their town houſes, and however addicted to in- 


continency, upon no account whatever ſuffer the com- 
pany of another man whilſt their huſbands are expoſed 


to danger, perſuaded that they (the huſbands) would 
be killed or wounded, by infidelity in their abſence, 


and believe them to be animated by their continual | 


dancing, and their ſtrength and courage encreaſed; 


fore they keep up their dancing during the war, 
- 4 moſt ſaperſtitious obſervance of the cuſtoms and 


ceremonies. _ 5 
When peace is made between contending princes, 
they bind themſelves to amicable behaviour by ſolemn, 
and, we may add, horrid imprecations. | ; 
The perpetual enmity 1n which the Madagaſcarians 
ſeem to live with each other ariſes either from jealouſy 
or theft; but while the former occaſions many private 
animoſities, the latter uſually terminates in war. Princes 
and nobles themſelves make no manner of conſcience of 
ſtealing their neighbour's cattle privately, and their 
neighbours return them the compliment whenever an 
opportunity offers. In this manner it ſometimes only 
prompts to retaliation ; but, at other times, it occaſion 
open hoſtilities. | | 
During ſome part of Mr. Drury's captivity in, this 
iſland he was a ſlave to a chief of great conſequence, 
who was, however, very fond of ſtealing his neigh- 
bour's cattle privately. As the diſtreſs of Mr. Drury, 
when he firſt went with his maſter on one of theſe expe- 
ditions, is rather whimſical, we ſhall quote it for the 
entertainment of the reader. My maſter (ſays he) 
attended by ſeveral of his ſlaves, took me with him one 
evening into the woods, I obſerved great preparations 
made for killing and dreſſing a bullock, or ſome ſuch 
thing; but there being none to kill, and it being then 
dark, I perceived that they walked with great circum- 
2 talked ſoftly, and teſtified all the ſymptoms of 
ome ſecret deſign: upon this the tears ſtood in my 
eyes, imagining that they intended to cut me up, and 
make a meal of me; but my fright was ſoon over when 
1 ſaw two ſlaves hauling along a bullock by a rope faſt- 
ned to his horns, and my maſter ſtriking his lance into 
1s throat in order to diſpatch him. They immediately 
cut up his carcaſe, and dreſſed the entrails after their 
own manner, The booty was equally divided, and I 
Obſerved that each man took care to hide his portion in 
me private place, from whence he might convey it 
Way by night. As ſoon. as our buſineſs was over we 
paves, ſome one way and ſome another, for fear of 
ting taken notice of. I now plainly perceived that 
we vere all this time plundering our neighbours.” 
ter the men return from war, or from a grand 
9 match of wild cattle, when they enter their 
re * te 4 the wives and ſlaves of the chiefs come 
i a 01 rom their reſpective huts, and lick their feet 
, 8 reſpectful manner; and when this ceremony 
4 emed, the wives and ſlaves of the other great 
i fn even the wives of ſlaves themſelves, all act 
laws het manger to teſtify their homage and ſubmiſ- 
wv A re - pective huſbands ; but when they return 
weving-matches, or ſtealing their neigh- 


ur's tame c . | 

. attle, not the leaſt notice is take 
n of their 
Wing been abſent, 'y 8 


As the hunt; f N 2 
verſions of ths wild cattle is one of the principal 


le, we ſhall give ſome accoun 
nature of it in the , ; 


unti 
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ick, and carry | beſides 15 leſſer darts. 
an ample ſhield, and a large dart called 
caubahi, but the generality uſe lances as well as darts, 


t men carry fire arms; for to carry a lance 
any. js the badge of being a perſon of common or vul- 


relation is both more authentic and more curious than 
any other. It was now night (ſays he) and they were 
| going a beef-hunting : when they ſet out on purpoſe to 
ill the beaſts, they always make choice of the darkeſt 
nights. They permitted me, on my requeſt; to ac- 
company them, but firſt ordered me to waſh tny ſelf, as 


ſmoak or ſweat. I would have taken two lances, ac- 
| cording to cuſtom, but they obliged me to leave one 
behind me, leſt two together might ratcle in my hand. 
Theſe cattle. feed only in the night, and if all theſe 
precautions were not taken they could never be ſur- 
prized, for they are always on their guard, ſnorting 
with their noſes, and liſtening after their purſuers. We 
can hear them roar and bellow a great way off; from 
which we know where they are, and we are forced al- 
ways to go round, till they are directly to the wind- 
ward of us, for otherwiſe they would ſoon ſcent us. 
As ſoon as we had got the wind and cattle right a-head, 
and were. within hearing, we walked with all the cir- 
cumſpeCtion imaginable, cropping the top of the graſs 
with our hands as cloſe as poſſible, to mimick as well 
as we could the noiſe a cow makes when ſhe bites it. 
The moment they. heard us, they were all huſh, not 
one of them bellowed or grazed, but ſeemed to liſten 
with the utmoſt attention ; which, when we perceived, 
we all. ſtood: ſtill likewiſe without a whiſper, whilſt 
three or four, who underſtood the nature of it beſt, 
continued cropping the graſs. When the cattle had 
liſtened till, a we imagined, they took us for ſome of 
their own ſpecies, they returned to their grazing, and 
we walked with caution nearer, ſtill mimicking them as 
we moved ſoftly along. Decan Murnanzac (one of 
the chiefs) ordered me to keep behind, leſt they ſhould 
diſcern my white ſkin, and be (tartled ; he alſo gave me 
his lamber to cover myielf, which was a large piece of 
black ſilk, ſo that if I had been near them they could 
have ſeen nothing but my face, the grals being above 
knee deep. | 
« At length we got amongſt them, ſo that one of 
our men, as he. told me, with ſome graſs in his hand, 


W 4% 


and under the cover of a buſh, took hold of the dug 
| of a cow, and, finding ſhe gave no milk, concluded 


ſhe was not lean ; for which reaſon he ſtruck his lance 
inſtantly into her belly, and drew it out again, making 
no other motion. The. cow, thus wounded; will give 
a ſpring, perhaps,- and make a noiſe, as if another had 
run her horns againſt her; but this is ſo common 
among them, that the herd is not any ways diſturbed 
by it; ſo that our people ſtruck three or four after 
this manner, and left them with an intention to Tome 
the next morning and trace them by their blood ; for 
it is very dangerous to keep too near them in the night. 
As ſoon as they find themſelves 5 wounded; they 
run from their companions, and will attack the firſt 
man they ſee. They are generally found actually dead, 
or fallen down in ſome wood, or ſhelter of buſhes, as 
if they induſtriouſly endeavoured to conceal themſelves. 
« A day or two after this berf- hunting we had an 
accidental diverſion of another kind: our dogs had got 
the ſcent of ſome wild hogs that were got into a thicker 
and were very buſy running round it, but could find no 
entrance for a conſiderable time. At length, however, 
they found the path which the ſwine had made, and at- 
tempted to enter the wood by it: the paſſage was de- 
fended by a large boar, who fought the dogs with great 
fury, and wounded one of them in 4 very deſperate 
manner : now what with the dogs on the one hand, and 
the ſwine on the other, there was ſuch a yelping, grunt- 
ing, and howling, that the woods rang with their noiſe, 
and one would have imagined all the hogs in the iſland 
had met there by conſent. We laid down our burdens, 
and ſome of us werit up to them armed with guns and 
lances; Deean Murnanzac ſhot the boar that wounded 
his dog, whereupon another, in an inſtant, defended the 
entrance, and fought ſo reſolutely, that neither the dogs 
or ourſelves could come near the cattle that were within, 
till we had made a paſſage behind them with our hatch- 


"yp e words of rank Drury, as his 
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ets and lances; and then fired upon ſome of the moſt 


5 0 reſolute 
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they themſelves did, that we might not ſmell either of 
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themſelves attacked behin 


When wor 
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reſolute who turned upon us. The reſt, perceiving * 


d, fought their way through | 
and ran away with the dogs after them; 
ds cannot deſcribe the noiſe there was, eſpe- | 
cially after a number of chem were wounded. =_ 
Wich reſpect to religion, the people of this iſland 
have no moſques, temples, or any ſtated places of 
worſhip, and entertain a very imperfect notion of reli- 
gion in general, They offer ſacrifices, and thoſe of the 
moſt horrid nature, on particular occaſions. Some of 
them obſerve the Jewiſh ſabbath, and are ſaid to have 
ſome knowledge of events recorded in ſacred hiſtory, 
from whence it has been conjectured that they are de- 
ſcended from the Jews; but the greater part are, ido- 
lators. 

The inhabitants of Madagaſcar practiſe circumciſion, 
the ceremony of which is performed every third year; 
at which time they build a hall raiſed upon wooden pil- 
lars, and encompaſſed with a palliſade of ſtakes. The 
great lord of the province kills a bull, and having ſpilt 
the blood of it, mixed with honey-wine, round the 
building, he opens the palliſade, and plants at that open- 
ing a banana-tree with leaves and fruit, on which he 
hangs a girdle, tainted with the blood of the bull; after 
which that place is looked upon as ſacred: no perſon 
approaches it but with the utmoſt reſpect, and none 
enter it. The fathers of the children who are to be 
circumciſed faſt during the firſt eight days of the moon 
of March; and the laſt day they walk abroad two and 
two, carrying the children on their ſhoulders, wrapped 
up in paans, The young men who are not married 
follow them, and holding their ſabres in their hands, 
they make threatening motions with them, as though 
they were going to attack an enemy. After they have 
walked three times round the donac, or lord's houſe, 
they ſtop before the door, and dividing themſelves into 
two troops, they exerciſe themſelves a long while in 
feigned attacks, till being tired at laſt, they are obliged 
to ſit down on mats prepared for them. The next day 
a prieſt, or marabut, performs ſome ludicrous rites, 
The day appointed being come, the lord, ſitting at the 
entry. of the hall, receives, on a table covered with 

ans or carpets, the offerings of the mothers. Then 
b enters into the hall, and ſits down in the middle of 
it, and the fathers holding their children on a very 
{mooth ſtone, the lord e Fares the operation ; which 
done, the father immediately cuts the throat of a 
chicken, makes the blood of it drop on the ground, 
and gives the child back to the mother, who dippin 
cotton into the blood of the ox that has been killed: 
and into that of the chicken alſo, ties it about the 
wound. | | 

The ug 1 their method of thankſgiving after a 
ſucceſsful war. The inhabitants have in all their houſes 
a ſmall portable utenſil, which is devoted to religious 
uſes, and is a kind of houſehold altar, which they call 
the owley. It is made of a peculiar wood, in ſmall 

ieces, neatly joined, and making almoſt the form of a 

alf-moon, with the horns downwards, between which 

are placed two alligators teeth. This is adorned with 
various kinds of heads, and ſuch a ſaſh faſtened to it be- 
hind, as a man ties about his waiſt when he goes to 
war. They bring two forks, and fix them in the 
ground, on which is laid a beam, flender at each end, 
and about ſix feet long, with two or three pegs in it, 
and upon this they hang the owley. Behind it is a long 
3 which a bullock is faſtened with a cord. They 
ave a pan full of live coals, upon which they throw an 
aromatic gum, and plant it under the owley. Then 
they take a ſmall quantity of hair from the tail, chin, 
and eye-brows of the ox, and put them on the owley. 
Then the ombias uſes ſome particular geſtures - with a 
knife in his hand, and makes a formal incantation, in 
which the people join. In the next place they throw 
the ox on the round, with his legs tied together, and 
the prieſt cuts his throat. Thus the ceremony ends, 
and this is deemed an eblation for having obtained a 


the dogs, 


victory over an enemy. 


\ 
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The political and civil government of Mad 
ſeems, upon the whole, 5 - 
rectitude, and thereby tending to ſalutary purpgf 

There are obligatory laws on the princes, x: 88 fa 
individual ſuhjects. Proviſional laws, reſpeRtin's r. on 
bution, reſtitution, criminal converſation ute 
thefts, &c. are calculated to ſecure the proper * 5 
nour, and, perſons of the people, and would 455 15 
to the moſt civilized ſtate. Their laws are a« Folly q 
To lie with one of the ſovereign's wives is death b, 


Aadagaſcar 
ounded upon principlcs of 


the law of the prince, or the prerogative law. 


If a man borrows an ox or a cow of his neighbou; 
and does not return it in a year's time, ſix calyes ... 
looked upon as an equivalent for the ox; and if 2 
neglects payment at that time, thoſe calves are ſu 1 
poſed to be three ſteers, and three heifers, and their 
increaſe, which, by a fair computation, ariſcs by thei 
growth and production, is the man's right of whom the 
beaſt is borrowed, And if it goes on for ten years 0 
any longer term, it is computed what three bulls and 
three cows might produce in that time, and all that 
produce is due to the creditor. 

If a man has criminal converſation with the wife of 
another man who 1s his ſuperior, he forfeits thirty head 
of cattle, beſides beads and ſhovels in abundance ; but 
if the men are of equal degree, then the fine is only 
20 head of cattle, 

If any one maliciouſly aſſaults another, and breaks 
a leg or an arm, he is fined fifteen head of cattle, as a 
forfeit to the party injured. _ | 

If any one breaks the head of another, and the ag. 
grieved party has not returned the blow, he receives 
three beeves by way of damage. 

If any one ſteals another's hive of honey, and is 
catched, the fine 1s three iron ſhovels; for it is to be 
obſerved, that iron ſhovels, hoes, &c. are a kind of 
{mall money with theſe people; for here is no trade but 
by barter, or the exchange of one commodity for ano- 
ther, therefore they are very exact in proportioning the 
value of different articles. 

If one man's cattle break into another's plantation, 
the owner, for every beaſt found there, muſt give an 
iron ſhovel. | 

If two men quarrel, and one happens to curſe the 
other's father or mother, whether they be living or dead, 
and his antagoniſt has ſo much command of himſelf as 
to refrain from curſing the other's father or mother, 
he recovers two beeves as a compenſation. 

If any one is found guilty of ſtealing Guinea corn, 
callavancas, potatoes, or the like, out of any of the 
plantations, he forfeits a cow and a calf to the owner, 
or more, if the damage done is ſuppoſed to require 4 
oreater forfeit, | 


HisroRy of MADAGASCAR. 


pended on till the year 1642, when a French 


er obtained permiſſion from Cardinal Richlicu, 4 
hers, to ſend wes an: 
, in 


T. ae are no accounts of this country to be de- 
0 


nine years, excluſive of all ot nd 
forces to Madagaſcar, and the neighbouring iſlan 
order to eſtabliſh a colony, plantation, and commerce. 
This gentleman erected a ſociety for this pur pole, Ti 
the name of a French Eaſt India Company, and 100 
grant was drawn out, with the addition of ten mo 
more privilege, or, in other words, extended p Ln 
year 1661, fo the interim, that is immediately is 5 
vent to the making out of the grant in Lace 4 
ſhip was ſent under the command of Captain 0 Wo 
who was going to load ebony at Madagaſcar, 1 oy 
account of himſelf and ſome private mer Chants 3 = 
had orders to take with him two "hte bc 
names were Pronis and Fonquenbourg, a | # an 
other Frenchmen; theſe being commanded ve F 
remain there, till the arrival of a ſhip from Ft. 
which was to ſail in November. Aber, having, i 
| | Coquet got to Madagaſcar in Septembel, 2 


= 
7 
8 


2 W ICH 
| his way, anchored as the Iſle of Bourbon, We, |. 


* 


AFRICA} © een cect 
rock MeMon'of in the name of the king of France; 
touching after war 
2 and . 
; he a ma er. FTONS and | 
e were at length landed in the port of St. 
Lucia, in the province of Manghabei. n e NIN 
The expected Thi fror France arrive ws 
of April, in the enſuing year. It was named the St. 
a tent This officer brought ſeventy men with him 
to reinforce Pronis. The inhabitants, jealous that the 
Frefich would obtain too firm a footing in their country, 
meditated 


at the Bay of Antongil, in Mada- 


on oppoſition; but their intentions were 


from their maritime ſituation, did not dare to offend 
the French theinſelves, but ſtirred up the people of 
other provinces, to oppoſe and murder them upon all 
occaſions. | 


In 1644 Pronis 
Lucia to the Bay of 4 wh where he began to 


fortify himſelf ; and having reduced almoſt the whole 
province of Anoſſi by force of arms, he built Fort 
Dauphin, the ſituation being excellent, the harbour 
commodious and finely ſheltered, and the entrance 
very convenient for ſhipping of any burthen. Behind 
the fort he 'ereRted feveral other buildings, with large 
encloſures, which produced various ſorts of fruits, 
kitchen herbs, &c. | | 

In the year 1650 the fort took fire by ſome unfore- 
ſeen accident, and was totally deſtroyed. Soon after, 
however, it was rebuilt, and ſtrongly garriſoned ; the 
French being always at variance, and frequehtly at war 
with the natives. Ae 

in the year 1651 the celebrated French governor 
Flacourt, at the head of 80 Frenchmen, and a great 
number of armed Negroes, ravaged the country to a 
conſiderable diſtance from the fort, carrying off great 
quantities of cattle, and deſtroying all the houſes and 
huts in his way. This occaſioned the natives to con- 
ceive an extraordinary averſion to the French; and 
what added to their diflike was, that whenever any pri- 
foners fell into the hands of the French, they looked 
fipon them all in an equal light, and fold them indiſ- 
criminately to the then Dutch governor of the Iſland 
of Mauritius, not making any diſtinction between 
deeans or lords, freemen or ſlaves; or ſhewing any 
greater reſpect to their ladies, when captives, than to 
women of a lower rank. 'The French finding, at length, 
that the idea of conquering Madagaſcar was chimerical, 
and that the danger and expences of maintaining a co- 
lony, and keeping up a fortreſs here, were not recom- 


thought proper at once to abandon the ifland, and all 
projects relative to it. e 
Tho traditional accounts given by the natiyes of the 
attempts made by che French to ſettle on and ſubdue 
Madagaſcar, being extremely curious, we ſhall extract 
her from Drury's narrative of his captivity upon this 
and, | | | 

* This part of the country, to which' the French 


erwards at the Ifleof St. Mary he did the 


m France arrived on the firſt 


——_— 


thought proper to remove from St. 


'T 


ſimilar manner. | Pronis and Fou- 


and was under the command of Capt. Giles | 


——_— 


T2 — 


have given the name of Port Dauphin, is called, in 


the Madagaſcar language, Antenoſa. There came hi- 


er, upwards of a century ago, two French ſhips, but 


on what account I cannot learn. However, they came 
tO an anchor cloſe under land, in a very good harbour. 


The captains obſerving that there were plenty of cattle, 


2 all proviſions, and a very good foil, determined 
mat one of them ſhould ſtay here, and eſtabliſh a ſettle- 


ment, Hereupori they caſt lots who ſhbuld contitiue 
perſoh on whom the lot fell was 


om the ig and, and the 
Captain Meſmerrico. 


_- ** * i . 
— — 
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Cape. 
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* This Captain Meſmerrico landed with 200 white 
men, well armed, àfid provided with ſtore of ammuni- 
tion, and other -neceſſaries for the building of a fort, 
which they immediately began. No- ſooner had the 
natives obſerved their intention, but they uſed their ut- 


| moſt art and induſtty to prevent then. This created a 


war, in which the French were the victors, who took, 
at ſeveral times, a great number of priſoners. In this 
war the king of Antenoſa and his brother were killed; 
and amongſt many other children that were made cap- 
tives, the king's ſon was one. When the French had 
ſuppreſſed the natives, and completed their fort, the 
ſhip ſet fail for France, and carried this young prince, 
and ſeveral others of diſtinction, to that kingdom. 

* In about a year after this expedition, the natives 
began to be better reconciled to the French: notwith- 
ſtanding they were ſecretly diſguſted at the indignity of- 
fered to their young prince, and could by no means re- 
liſh the government and direction of foreigners. How- 
ever, the French, by their artful and cunning deport- 
ment and inſinuations, gained ſo much friendfhip amongſt 
them, that they married, and lived up and down in ſe- 
veral towns, at ſome diſtance from each other, and not 
above five or fix in a place. They occaſionally aſſiſted 
the natives in their wars againſt a king that refided-to 
the northward, whom they defeated, took a great num- 
ber of ſlaves, and many cattle. In this manner . they 
lived for ſome years in great tranquillity, neglecting 
their fort, and extending themſelves all over the whole 
country of Antenoſa ; but at laſt, as their families grew 
numerous, the natives 2 jealous; and recollecting 
how inhumanly they had treated their prince, and per- 
ceiving them thus ſcattered and diſperfed, they thought 
this a Robe opportunity to free themſelves from a 
foreign yoke. Hereupon they formed a confpitacy to 
cut off all the white men in one day, and che Wednelſ- 
day 8 it was put into execution, got leaving a 
white man alive in Antenoſ a. 

Soon after a French ſhip came there as ufual. The 

maurominters, or ſlaves, who retained a refpe& for the 
French, gota canoe, and went off to them, and inform- 
ed them that their countrymen were all maſſacred. The 
captain was ſtartled, and deeply concerned at this me- 
lancholy news, but could not revenge-their cauſe; being 
glad to ſteer another courſe, withòꝭut making the leaſt 
attempt to go on ſhore. 0 AN og Fol 
Having nobody now to interrupt them, they pur 
their government into its original - form, and made 


choice of one for their king, who was the neareſt rela- 
ted to the former, there being no other ſòôn but him 


whom the French took captive. Undet this new king's 


direction they lived peateably and quietly for ſevefal 


years, no French ſhip ever preſuming to come near 


them; but now and then an Engliſh ſhip paid them a 


viſit; and they traded in a very fair and honeſt manner 
with the offivers on boar 2 
« Some years afterwards a French ſnip, homè ward 


| bound from India, happened to be in great diſtreſs for 
penced by the profits accruing from the ſettlement, | 


want of water and proviſions, 'and'could not compaſs the 
Port Dauphin lay very commodious for the 
captain, bur he knew that the natives were their im- 


| placable enemies, nor was he ignorant of the real occa- 


ion, and therefore reſolved to mak uſe of the following 
; ſtratagem. Under a pretence of being ſerit ambaſſador 
from the French king, he went on ſhore in great poinp, 
and with proper attendahts, The ſhip lay at 81 as 
| near the ſhore as poſſible, in order to be within reach 
| of their guns, in caſe any acts of hoſtility ſnhould be 
' ſhewn them. The natives who came down to them, 
; aſked if they were Engliſh or French ? ;They replied the 
latter; but they were come by expreſs orders from the 
French king with ſome valuable preſents, and were in- 
clined to make a treaty of peace. The king they had 
laſt choſen, whom I mentioned before, died about ; a 
| month before their arrival, and no new one was then 
elected in his ſtead; but the old queen (mother of the 
young prince whom the French had ſo clandeſtinely 
| conveyed away ſome years before) being- then alive, 


2 | 1 gave 


448 
gave directions th 
ed to her houſe. 


of no gre 
as they 


His men carried a great many things, 


the French king, and the queen teſtified her ſatisfac- 


tion in the reception of them, 
captain in the moſt elegant manner ſhe could deviſe. 


This day paſſed in compliments, mutual preſents, and 
ſuch other ceremonies as were conliſtent with their ideas 


of public grandeur. 1 
captain, and informed him, 
as well as himſelf, ſhould take the oaths according to 


the cuſtom of her country. — + 

« The captain having readily agreed to her propoſi- 
tion; the ceremony was performed after the following 
manner. The holy owley, of which we have already 


given ſome account, was brought out, and hung upon 


2 piece of wood laid croſs-ways on two forks, all which | 


were cut down on this ſolemn occaſion, as was alſo a long 
le, to which a bullock was faſtened. This was pro- 
vided by the queen, and when killed, they took 


— of 
the tail, and ſome of the hair of the noſe and eye- brows, 


and put them on ſome live coals that were under the 
owley: they then took ſome of the blood, which they 
ſprinkled upon it, and upon the beam whereon it hung: 
e liver alſo was roaſted, and a picce placed on it: 
two other pieces were put on two lances, which were 
ſtuck in the ground betwixt the queen and the ambaſſa- 
dor. The queen ſwore firſt to this or the like effect: 
« 7 [wear by the great God above, by the four gods of 
the four quarters of the world, by the ſpirits of my fore- 
fathers, and before this holy owley, that neither 1, nor 
any of my offspring, nor any of my people, who afſiſt at 
this ſolemnity, or their iſſue, all, or will wittingly, kill 
any Frenchman, unleſs he proves the firſt aggreſſor : and 
if we, or any of us, mean any other than the plain and 
honeſt truth by this proteſtation, may this liver, which I 
now eat, be converted into poiſon, and deſtroy me on the 
ot. 
ol « Having repeated this form of words, ſhe took the 
iece of liver off the lance, and eat it; and when ſhe 
had done, the ſham ambaſſador did the fame. | 
© The captain, or quondam ambaſſador, ſtayed. on 
fhore about three or four days afcer this ſolemn con- 
tract, and ſent on board what proviſions his people 
wanted. A firm friendſhip being now eſtabliſhed be- 
tween them, they ſtrove who ſhould outvie the other 


in the arts of courteſey and complaiſance. The captain 


invited the queen to go on board his veſſel, and ſhe 
very readily went, accompanied by ſeveral of the chief 
of her. people, who were treated by the Captain with 
great magnificence, and to her entire ſatisfaction. She 
returned on ſhore in the ſhip's boat, and ſtood looking 
about her for ſome time after ſhe was landed. 
Frenchmen, not regarding the preſence of the black 


queen, (tripped, and fwam about to waſh and cool | 


themſelves. The queen, obſcrving the whiteneſs of 
their ſkins, indulged her curioſity in looking on them. 
At length perceiving one man whoſe ſkin was much 
darker than the reſt of his companions, as he came to- 
wards the ſhore, and was going to put on his cloaths, 
ſhe eſpied a particular mole under his left breaſt. She 


went to him immediately, and looking more wilhfully- 


on it, would not permit him to put on his ſhirt, but 


claimed him as her fon, who had been carried away [| 


when a child many years before, and had not patience 
to contain herſelf, but ran to him (crying for joy that 
ſhe had found her ſon) threw her arms about his neck, 
and almoſt ſtifled him wich kiſſes. This ſurprized all 
the people, as well blacks as whites, till having reco- 
vered herſelt a little, ſhe turned to them, and told 
them, this was her ſon, and ſhewed them the private 
mark. They who had known the prince drew-near, 
viewed the mole, and acquieſced with her, that it muſt 
be he, and no other. | 

what to make of this odd diſcovery, nor what might 
be the fatal conſequences that might poſſibly attend it, 

* h 


at value, amongſt them, but ſuch, however, | 


knew would be highly agreeable in this coun- 
Theſe were formally preſented in the name of | 


and by entertainihg the 


The next day ſhe ſent for the 
that ſhe expected his men, |]. 


The 


* CITY 


The Frenchmen could not tell H 


th m— 


- 
J 


natives, told them that king 
ful prince, but that he was flill reſident in France. 


A NEW, ROYAL axo AUTHENTIC SYSTEM or UNIVERSAf GEOGRAPHY. 
at the ambaſſador ſhould be conduQt- 


“ The captain, therefore, takin | 
viſed him to give as artful anſwers Tk eman afde ad. 
queſtions they ſhbuld aſk him, for their (af o bet 
Now there were ſeveral blacks who ſpoke 1 
by their means the Frenthmen as foon underſtoa 
queen as they did. She deſired they would ny the 
he knew the country he was in? He im if 
could remember nothing of it, for he : 
his native place when 2 child, She el an * 
knew her? He faid he could not pretend 
lutely that he did, but he thought ſhe 
ſemblance to ſomebody he was much uſed to wh 
This confirmed. them more and more in their 0; 
nion. As to his being white ſkinned, they thought 1 
might eaſily be from his wearing cloaths durin * 
time he was abſent from home. His hair was as Black 
as theirs z ſo that it was concluded it muſt be thei 
prince. The old queen was tranſported with jo 
finding her ſon ; and the natives were for chuſiag him 
their king directly, he being the next heir. They aſked 
him what was his name? He told them he never re- 
membered that he was called by any other name than 
that of Samuel : bur they gave him what they thought 
was his original name, compounded with Tuley, which 
denoted his return, or arrival; ſo they called him Deean 
T uley-Noro, (decan being an univerſal title of honour 
and ſignifying lord,) and he was alſo further ſaluted 
immediately with the title of Panazker, that is, king of 
Antenofa. | 

Ihe captain, and other Frenchmen, were ſurpriſed 
to find the man play his part ſo dextrouſly, not per- 
ceiving, at firſt, that he was in earneſt, and was ag 
fond of being their king, as they were of electing him, 
though it was in ſo heatheniſh a place. He had here 
12,000 fighting men immediately under his command, 
and a fine, plentiful: country to live in at his pleaſure, 

The ſhip's crew ſailed away, and left him behind 


them; but as often as the French had occaſion for what 


this ifland afforded, they made it a conſtant practice to 
put into Port Dauphin, and traffic with him. 

« About three years before we were caſt away, a 
French ſhip happening to be there, ſome of the men got 
drunk on ſhore, and, in a . quarrel with ſome of the 

. was not their law- 


This might have ptoved. of very fatal conſequence to 
him, but he took ſuch. care to prevent it as no one could 
juſtly blame him for: he ſent for the man who made 
this public declaration, and ordered him to be ſhot to 
death, He likewiſe commanded his bee to 


| depart forthwith, and aſſured them, that if ever they, 
or any of their countrymen, preſumed to come within 


his territories; again, they ſhould feel the weight of his 
reſentment.” | | 

; Beſides Port Dauphin, the Europeans often fre- 
quented the Bay of Antongil, which is ſituated in the 


' 16th deg. of ſouth lat. and extends above 40 miles to 


5 


the northward, being near 30 miles broad at its entrance. 
It contains a ſmall iſland, which is fertile in proviſions, 
| has plenty of freſh water, and a good harbour for ſhip- 
ping. The Dutch had formerly a factory here, which 


they abandoned, as thoſe left to take care of it were al- 
molt ſure to fall victims .to the bloody diſpoſitions of 
the natives, or the inclemency of the climate. i 
St. Auguſtine's Bay is ſituated juſt under the tropic 
of Capricorn, in 26 deg. 30 min. ſouth lat. being on 


the weſtern coaſt of Madagaſcar, and was formerly 


much reſorted to by Europeans. 

Mr. Salmon ſays, © It was once expec 
pirates would have made a ſettlement in thi 
uſurped the dominion of it, having ſix or 
ſhips, with which they uſed to infeſt the I. 
and carry their prizes into a place of ſecurity on he 
north-eaſt part of Madagaſcar, where they 8 
themſelves of a harbour of difficult acceſs, and defende 
from ſtorms by the little iſland of St. Mary, which lies 


before it, in 17 deg. ſouth lat. « The 


Aed that the 
S iſland, and 
ſeven ſal of 
Indian ſeas, 


AFRICA.] FEY DEI TE 
« The court of England, about the year 1 15 _ 
ſauadron of four men of war, commanded by - - 
g e Warren, to drive the pirates from thence; but 
A He it impoſſible to come at them, publiſhed a 
Aer. * in purſuance of his inſtructions, offering 
m—_— 0 ul that would*scome in, except Avery, 
er but not a man came over to him. The 
frerwards proceeded to Fort St. George, 
This gentleman uſed his utmoſt 
t with the pens in the ſeas of 1 
oſe; and having left one or two ot his 
8 e near 2 he returned with the 
_ to England. However, his expedition _ = 
04 effect, that the pirates durſt not ſtir from Mada- 
- (car; and finding they were ſo narrowly watched, 
Sed agreed to divide what they had got, and 5 
themſelves. Two of them were afterwards taken <4 
the Dutch at Malacca, and being ſent to Or * 
George, were brought over to England in the b wy | 
land, A. D. 1701. What became of Avery himſe 
id never learn ; dea 
w_ concealed in che iſland of Madagaſcar.” 


a 
their leader; 


commodore aft 
in the Eaſt Indies. 
endeavours to mee 


red his inmenſe wealth, returned poor to England in- 
cog. lived many years privately and poorly, and at 
Jength died in great indigence and miſery, at iddeford, 
in Devonſhire, concluding thus a life of wickedneſs in 
a death of calamity. 


ISLANDS NEAR THE CoasT OF MADAGASCAR. 


THE Iſland of St. Mary, or, as the inhabitants 

of Madagaſcar call it, Noſſi Ibrahim, or the Iſle 
of Abraham, lies in 17 deg. ſouth lat. about two leagues 
from the ſhore of Madagaſcar, and oppoſite to the 
mouth of the river Mananghare. It is about 50 miles 
in length, from north to ſouth, and almoſt 10 from caſt 
to welt. It is ſurrounded by rocks, over which canoes 
may paſs when the ſea is high ; but at low tide they are 
ſcarcely covered with a foot, of water, which renders 
the coaſt in general dangerous, and only acceſſible for 
ſhipping at particular places. Various beautiful ſhells, 
and great quantities of white coral, abound about this 
land. The whole is interſected and watered by many 
rivers, rivulets, and running ſprings, which give fer- 
tility to the ſoil, and beauty to the ſcene, enriched on 


vegetables, &c. 
and the tobacco-phant comes to very great perfection. 


the year but it rains ſome time within the twenty-four 
hours ; and it often rains a week together without inter- 
miſſion, The cattle are fat and good. Ambergris is 
found about the eaſtern ſhore ; and the iſland abounds 
with various gums, particularly that excellent one call- 
ed tacamahaca. Since the French were ſettled on the 
Iſland of St. Mary, it became much more populous than 
before : nor dare the neighbouring inhabitants of Ma- 
dagaſcar now ſet a foot on the iſland, though they for- 
merly uſed to carry fire and ſword amongſt the poor 
natives, and were a great ſcourge to them. At preſent 
there are ten or twelve villages, and near 1000 inhabi- 
tants, who employ themſelves chiefly in cultivating rice, 
yams, peas, beans, &c. They are likewiſe very fond 
of a fiſh called hourils, which they catch either by nets 
or hooks, and eat or ſell them, as their neceſſities re- 
2 Their religion is Paganiſm, intermixed with 
ome particles of Judaiſm; and they keep on good 
terms with Chriſtians, though none of them have been 


but it is probable he is dead, or re- 


: Later accounts, however, aſſert, that Avery diſſipa- 


every ſide with plantations of rice, yams, millet, fruit, 
Sugar-canes grow ſpontaneouſly, | 


The air is extremely moiſt ; ſor there is hardly a day in 
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To the ſouth of the Iſland of St. Mary is a ſmall iſland, 
ſeparated by a narrow channel, not above three fathom 
over, ſo fertile, rich, and abundant, that the inhabi- 
tants of the Iſland of St. Mary ſend their cattle hither 
to fatten, and lay out large plantations of rice, corn, 
roots, and fruits, notwithſtanding which they have not 
thought proper to plant a colony on it. 4 | 

The Iſland of Diego Roderiguez is ſituated in 19 deg. 
15 min, ſouth lat. about 22 leagues to the caſtward of 
Madagaſcar, and is uninhabited. | 

In the 16th deg. of ſouth lat. are ſituated the iſlands 
called by the Portugueſe. Ilhas, Primieras, and other 
iſlands called Angoras, which are four in number; but 
theſe iſlands contain nothing worthy of attention. 

There are ſeveral ſmall iſlands called Utiques, op- 
polite to Cape St. Sebaftian, on the coalt of Safola, and 
under the Jat. of 24 deg. 6 min. from the continent, 
and which ſtand off St. Sebaſtian, on the north-weſt 
end of Madagaſcar, eaſt of the Comoro Iftands. They 
produce rice, millet, and great abundance of cattle. 
There is alſo ambergris found on the ſea-coaſt, which 
the people collect and export to different parts of the 
continent: but the moſt valuable product of theſe 
iſlands is a pearl fiſhery. 

The inhabitants are Negroes, and reſemble thoſe of 
Madagaſcar, both in perſons and dreſs. Their religion 
is Paganiſm, with ſome faint gleams of Judaiſm; ; and 
they are excceding ſuperititious, being extremely fond 
of attending to predictions, though their lives are uſually 
rendered unhappy thereby ; and, indeed, how can it be 
otherwiſe ? for if we believe that ſome certain good is 
deſtined to attend us, we. groan under the preſent bur- 
den, and are anxiouſly miſerable for its arrival ; while, 
on the contrary, if we fancy that ſome evil will aſſured- 
ly befall us, we feel it poignantly in expectation, and 
are truly unhappy, in the excruciating idea of what 
may chance to happen. They how impious mult they 
be who attempt to pry into futurity, and to ſearch for 
that which Heaven hath ſo wiſely concealed ! And how 
kind is Providence to hide from us ſo cautiouſly, that 
which, if known, would only render us the ſlaves of 
either hope or fear, 6 


Heaven from all creatures hides the book of fate, 
(0 but the page preſcrib'd their preſent ſtate ;) 
rom brutes what men, from men what ſpirits know, 
Or who could ſuffer being here below ? 
The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to day; 
Had he thy reaſon would he ſkip and play? 
Pleas'd to the laſt, he crops the flow'ry food, 
And licks the hand juſt rais'd to ſhed his blood, 
Oh, blindneſs to the future, kindly given, 
That each may fill the circle mark'd by heav'n, 
Who ſees with equal eye, as God of all, 
A hero periſh, or a ſparrow fall ; 
Atoms or ſyſtems into ruin hurl'd ; | 
And now a bubble burſt, and now a world. 
Hope humbly then, with trembling pinions ſoar, 
Wait the great teacher Death, and God adore, 
What future bliſs he gives not thee to know, 
But gives that hope to be thy bleſſing now. 
Hope ſprings eternal in the human brealt ; 
Man never is, but always to be bleſt. 
The ſoul uneaſy, and confin'd from home, 
Reſts and expatiates in a life to come. 


There are ſeveral other iſlands near theſe coaſts, but 
they are all ſmall, many of them uninhabited, and 


own to become proſelytes. 
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| none of them contain any thing in particular that is 
worthy of deſcription, Far 
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k are a number of iſlands on this coaſt, but | TAE QUERIMBA ISLANDS 6 
the generality of them are very ſmall and unin- | | 
habited. We ſhall, therefore, only take notice of the ARE ſeated along the coaſt, from Cape del (ads + ] 
moſt conſiderable, which are the following. 10 deg. to the 12th deg. of ſouth lat. and e A 8 
two degrees, or 120 miles, from north to ſouth * * 
MOSAMBIQUE moſt remarkable, and largeſt of them, which, ele \ 
| name to the reſt, 1s Querimba, where the Portugues 
"TY j of ſ-uth lat. ſmall fort. This iſland, which! _ { 
ÞS ſituated in a gulph, in the 15th deg. of ſ:uth lat have a ſmall fort s Hand, which is the moſt 
and about two miles from the coalt. Before the pulous of them all, contains a few houſes, not "4.2 : 
iſland, and next to the ſhore, are two ſmaller ones, guous together, but ſcattered up and down 11 5 I 
which ſeem as if they had been formerly joined with the many farm-houſes. In the middle of the Aland ie f 
main land. One of theſe is called St. George's, and church, where maſs is ſaid by a Dominican prieſt, ſe a 
the other St. James's ; but they are both ſinall, and || hither by the archbiſhop of Goa. 1 
without any inhabitants. The other iſlands that go under the denomination of 
Moſambique is very ſmall, being not above a mile || Querimba, are Ibo, or Oibo, Matomo, Macoloo, and 
and a half long, and three quarters of a mile broad. Malinda ; but they areall too inſignificant to merit ks 
The land is ſmooth and even, and the greateſt part of particular notice, except the firſt, which is under rg 
it covered with white ſand. 'Uhe air is very ſultry and direction of a Portugueſe governor, who has a large 
unwholeſome. The inhabitants have no other freſh houſe, with an extenſive garden behind it, and ” 
water than what ariſes from a ſmall ſpring ſituated about» {| whole is encloſed with a lofty and ſtrong wall. This p 
the center of the iſland. Though the ſoil here is very iſland, and that of Querimba, have good harbours for 
dry and ſandy, the gardens, from the aſſiſtance of water ſhipping, which is not the caſe with any of the rf n 
brought from the above ſpring, produce oranges, le- || the channels between them being, at low water, not n 
mons, ananas, and fig trees. more than three feet deep. 1 
Here are great numbers of black and finall cattle, The Querimba Iflands are all well watered with N 
particularly ſheep, whoſe rumps are of an enormous ſprings, and therefore fertile, producing plenty of dates b 
ſize, They have likewiſe ſome hogs ; as alſo a kind of || oranges, citrons, grapes, pot-herbs, &c. They als t 
fowl, whoſe feathers and fleſh are black, and when abound in good paſtures, where are fed great herds of rt 
boiled, the water is of the colour of ink, but the fleſh large and ſmall cattle. Moſt of them have likewiſe b 
of the bird 1s very delicate and wholeſome. great plenty of game ; and the ſea about them produces tl 
| The natives are ſhott of ſtature, very black, and a variety of excellent fiſh. The inhabitants receive n 
5 have curled hair like the wool of a ſheep. They are || wheat, rice, and dried ſweetmeats, from Ormus, 0 
x4 naturally cruel, deceitful, and enemies to ſtrangers ; Theſe iſlands were formerly inhabited by Arabs, as Cl 
3 but as they are very timid, the Portugueſe, who are || appears from the ruins of ſeveral houſes, which were t 
{0 maſters of the iſland, keep them under tolerable ſub- built with ſtone, bricks, and mortar. The Portugueſe, b 
. jeftion. The men wear only a ſmall piece of cloth || when they firſt came here, not only deſtroyed the houſes, P 
. wound round the waiſt; but the women have a kind of || under pretence of their being inhabited by Mahome- Þ 
6, petticoat of coarſe cotton ctoth, which reaches from || tans, but they even carried their cruelty ſo far as to 
= the middle to the ancles. They wear round their necks || murder all the people, without ſparing either age or d 
* ſtrings of coral, and beads of various colours. In their || ſex. It was owing to this cruelty that theſe iſlands con- l 
1 ears they have braſs rings; and on their arms bracelets, tinued many years uninhabited ; till, at length, ſome ol 
| . made of braſs or tin. Some of them are Chriſtians, Portugueſe, from Mombaza, Moſambique, and other 
3 others Mahometans, and the reſt idolaters. parts, came and ſettled on them. At firlt cach family » 
1 The Portugueſe built a town on this iſland, which is took poſſeſſion of an iſland, where they built a houſe, 1 
1 called by the ſame name. This town is of infinite ad- || provided themſelves with fire- arms, and bought ſlaves, 1 
1 vantage to them, as their ſhips not only ſtop and refreſh |] not only to till the ground, but alſo to defend their e 
7 here in their way to the Eaſt Indies, but it alſo ſecures || perſons. They are now inhabited by Portugueſe and 
| their trade with the neighbouring nations, particularly || Blacks; and they are under the protection of the go- 52 
thoſe of Sofala and Monomotapa, from whence they || vernor of Moſambique, who ſends them annually 2 7M 
take great quantities of gold. The houſes in this town || judge to decide all differences that may happen amongſt ns 
are tolerably well built; and they have a convent and them. | . 
an hoſpital for the ſick, both of which are large and To the ſouth of Querimba ts a cluſter of ſmall iſlands, * 
handſome buildings. Here is likewiſe a fort, which is not inhabited. They are called by the Portugueſe, 55 
much larger, and better ſupplied, than any the Portu- The Iſlands of the Whipped or Laſhed, becauſe the 1. 
gucſe have on the whole coaſt of Zanguebar, firſt time they went to examine them, having 2 pilot 2 
UE whom they had taken from Moſambique, they found x 
MOMBAZ A, that the perfidious wretch endeavoured to entangic 0 
them among thoſe iſlands, in order to N:ipwreck Fi 
YING in 4deg. 5 min. ſouth lat. has a large town || their fleet, in conſequence of which they puniſhed his 0 
ſituated on a rock, and defended by a ſtrong caſtle. treachery by ſeverely whipping him with cords, and N 
The houſes are built after the Italian manner; and the || from thence the iſlands received their name. 1 
caſtle is the uſual reſidence of a Mahometan prince. h( 
The Portugueſe were once maſters of this iſland, but 00 
they were routed from it by the Arabs about the middle CO NI-F-L 2 te 
of the laſt century, This iſland is watered by a river | | | de 
of the ſame name, which ſprings from the mountains 2 a 
of Monoemugi, runs from caft to weſt, and then diſ- lf LIES in 9 deg. 30 min. ſouth lat. It is very ſertile in ſu 
charges itſelf into the ſea, rice and millet, and has a great variety of ht th 
r-CAnes, 


Tl e port of Mombaza is very ſafe and commodious, }} trees, as alſo prodigious numbers of ſuga 
and is greatly reſorted to by the merchants of the coaſt ' contains only a few villages, though it 15 
of Zangucbar, and other places, for the convenience || miles in circumference. 72 


of trade. 2 8 3 2 ANJABAR, 


at leaſt 199 


AFRICA. ] 2 
ZANJABAR, ox ZANZIBAR; 


: e min. ſouth lat. and is about 

1 one 43 . from the continent. It is a 
why tile iſland, and, in particular, produces 0 
ver) der millet, and ſugar-canes. It has many foreſts, 
of 54 OE very tall lemon trees, whoſe bloſſoms 
in wo : air for a conſiderable diſtance. It abounds 
3 of excellent water; and muſt heretofore 
with vie very rich, ſince a Portugueſe, named Ra- 
ave during two months that he continued on the ſpot, 
Mary 4% theſe iſlanders 20 veſſels, laden with ſeveral 
ON f merchandize. When the Portugueſe firſt be- 
1 pear in theſe parts, the king of this iſland pro- 
ad 9 77 yearly to his Portugueſe majeſty a certain 
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| quantity of gold, beſides 30 ſheep, which a Portugueſe 


captain was annually ſent to receive. The chief part of 
the people that now inhabit this iſland are Mahometans. 

There are two other ſmall iſlands on the coaſt of 
Zanguebar. The firſt of theſe is called Lamo, and 
ſituated between the 1ſt and 2d deg. of ſouth lat. Here 
is a ſmall town, which was the reſidence of the king; 
and near it is a good harbour for ſhipping. The king 
of this iſland was murdered by the Portugueſe in the 
year 1589. 

The other iſland, which is called Pate, is ſituated to 
the north of Lamo, in the ad deg. of ſouth lat. It has 


a a ſmall town about the center of it, but it does not con- 


tain any building that merits particular notice. The 
inhabitants are all Blacks, and the chief part of them 
profeſs the Mahometan religion, 


8 
COM ORO 


THE 
HE Comoro Iſlands take their names from Co- 
moro, the largeſt of chem. They are five in 


number, and the other four are diſtinguiſhed by the 
names of Mohilla, Angazeja, Johanna, and Mayotta. 


They lie oppoſite the ſhore of Zanguebar, and north of | 


Madagaſcar. Comoro, the largeſt, is not frequented 
by Europeans, it having no fate harbour, and the na- 
tives being averſe to commerce with ſtrangers. The 
reaſon originated from the cruelties exerciſed on them 
by the Portugueſe when they firſt viſited theſe ſeas; for 
they not only robbed them of their property, and com- 
mitted the moſt dreadful outrages, but alſo made them 
captives, and frequently diveſted them of every earthly 
enjoyment, by —_— them on board their ſhips, and 
then ſelling them for ſlaves. It is, therefore, little to 
be wondered at, that the deſcendants of theſe unhappy 
people ſhould look with deteſtation on thoſe who had 
proved themſelves ſtrangers to every humane ſenſation, 

Mohilla is very ſeldom viſited, not only from the 
diſlike the inhabitants have to ſtrangers, but alſo from 
there not being any place convenient for the reception 
of ſhips. 

Theſe iſlands, however, are fertile, and abound 
with cattle, ſheep, hogs, and fowls of various ſorts. 
They alſo produce ſweet and ſour oranges, great and 
ſmall citrons, cocoa-nuts, bananas, honey, betel, 
ſugar-canes, rice, and ginger. 


Angazeja is inhabited by Moors, who trade with 


„various parts of the continent, and moſt of the iſlands 
do the eaſtward, in cattle, fruits, and the other com- 
modities of the iſland, exchanging them for callicoes, 
and other cotton cloths. The bread uſed in this iſland 
is made of the kernel of the cocoa-nut, boiled or broil- 
ed, and ſpread over with honey. Their drink is palm 
Wine, a juice extracted from the ſugar-cane, and ſuffer- 
ed to ferment, or the milk of the cocoa-nut. They 
never let their women be ſeen by ſtrangers, without 
permiſſion from one of the chiefs, or an order to ſee 
them, which the ſtranger brings with him. Many of 
; em write and read Arabic with great facility: and 
_ 2 them underſtand the Portugueſe, which they 
wr) y ibm of their intercourſe with Moſambique, 
Lt pl trade in veſſels of 40 tons burthen. The 
7 50 any uilt of ſtone and lime, made of calcined 
3 ells, with which the walls and roofs are plaiſ- 
1575 9.0 71 elegant manner, and the roofs and win- 
; me with palm-leaves, which ſerve equally as 
fan Thin rain, and the ſcorching heat of the 
he s 1fland is under the government of ten lords, 
A | on being a pure ariſtocracy. 

dre a * 18 under the direction of a ſultan, whoſe 
Pal ticipate in his authority, whether male or 
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female, and govern in quality of viceroys in different 
paris of the iſland. All, however, bear the title of 
ſultans, though they are, in ſome reſpects, ſubordinate 
to the authority of the father: each have their guards, 
crown, ſcepter, and all the enſigns and pageantry of 
majeſty, together with a brilliant court, and numerous 
houſehold. The ſultan nevergoes abroad without being 
attended by twenty of the principal perſons in the iſland, 
upon which occaſion his dreſs is a long robe of ſtriped 
callico, hanging from his ſhoulders to his heels, with a 
turban on his head. The people in general wear looſe 
callico gowns, and are continually chewing areka, or 
betel, in the manner of the Eaſt Indians, to whom, in 
their cuſtoms, they have affinity. 

Johanna is the moſt frequented, and beſt known to 
Europeans, of all the Comoro Iſlands; for here they 
touch for refreſhments in their paſſage to Bombay, and 
the Malabar coaſts of India. 

This iſland lies in 12 deg. 20 min. ſouth lat. It is 30 
miles long, 15 broad, and abqut go in circumferences 
Though ſome parts of it are exceeding mountainous, 
yet it is, in general, a very beautiful and fertile ſpots 
The loil is naturally very good, and, from its being 
well watered by rivers, produces abundance of the 
chief neceſlarics of life, 

In order to diſplay the beauties of this iſland, as well 
as to take the advantage of introducing a proper de- 
ſcription of its natural productions, we ſhall relate the 
account of an excurſion taken by two gentlemen the 
ſecond day after they landed on this iſland; which ac- 
count is as follows: © As we ſet out pretty early in the 
morning ſay they, we made a ſhift to penetrate about 
five miles into the country before the ſun began to bg 
any ways troubleſome ; and this was no ſmall ſtretch 
conſidering the mountainous track we had ta go. We had 


fowling- pieces with us, and the view of excellent ſport 


in ſhooting, could we have reached the places where we 
might perceive the game lay; but we could not con- 
quer the aſcent of the hills, though we endeavoured to 
ſcramble up them on our hands and knees. We were 
obliged therefore to reſt ſatisfied with what ſmall birdg 
preſented themſelves in the vallies and hills that were 
paſſable. We made our breakfaſt on pine-apples and 
the milk of cocoa-nuts. About noon, coming to a 
beautiful piece of water, we ſeated ourſelves in the 
ſhade by the banks of it, to make a ſecond meal, as 
well as to enjoy the tinkling of ſeveral little ſprings 
and natural caſcades that fell from the rocks, ** ac- 


cording to their diſtance, ſeemed to ſound a gradation 


of notes, ſo as to form a kind of agreeable ſoothing 
water muſic. 
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« The orange and lime trees, which ſtood in great 
numbers about that ſpot of ground, bending under the 
weight of their fruit, diffuled a molt fragrant odour. 
There were allo pine- apples which grew wild, of rleven 
and thirteen inches in circumference, of a much richer 


flavour than thoſe we afterwards met with in India. Our 


vides too niade us Gdiftinguiſh a number of goyava, 
and eſpecially plumb-trees, the ſize of whoſe fruit 1s 
about chat of a dumaſcene, and leaves a pleaſing reliſh 
on the palace for ſome minutes after it is eaten. All 


theſe growing promiſcuouſiy, and without the leaſt ar- 


rangement or order, combined with the falls of water, 
and the ſtupendous height of the ſurrounding hills, co- 
vered with trees and verdure, and, in their various 
breaks and projections, exhibiting the boldeft ſtrokes 
of nature, altogether compoſed what might, without 
exaggeration, be called a terreſtrial paradiſe, compared 
to which. the tincſt gardens in Europ:, with their ſta- 
ues, artificial caſcades, compartments, and all the re- 
finements of human invention, would appear poor in— 
deed | Here it was impoſſible for art to add any thing, 
but what would rather ſpoil than adorn the ſcenery. 

« It was not then without regret that we quitted ſo 
charming a ſpot, after having feafted our eyes with the 
beauties of it; to which it may be mentioned, as no 
inconſiderable addition, that there was no fear of wild 
beaſts or venomous creatures to interrupt our pleaſure. 

The chief cattle of this iſland are oxen, ſheep, and 
hogs. The oxen are in general of a middling fize, 
and, like thoſe in the Eft Indies, are remarkable for 
having a large fleſhy excrelcence between their neck 
and back. Their fleſh is very ſweet, and the excreſ- 
cence, when kept fome time in pickle, taſtes like mar- 
row, and is generally preferred either to tongue or 
udder. 

In the woods are great numbers of -monkies of dif- 
ferent kinds and fi-cs, and a beaſt called mongooz. 
This animal is bout tle ſize of a ſmall cat, and has a 
head ſhaped like a fox, with black eyes and orange- 
coloured circles round the pupil. The hair about-the 
eyes is black, and hangs downwards in a point towards 
the noſe, which is alſo black; bur there is a ſpace be- 
tween the eyes and noſe entirely white, which is conti- 
nued to the ſides of the face as far as the ears. The 
upper parts of the head, neck, back, tail and limbs, 
are of a dark brown aft colour, and the hair is ſome- 
what woolly. The under fide of the body 1s white, and 
the paws are like human hands, with flat nails, except a 
ſharp pointed claw-on the fecond toe of the hinder bee. 
The tail is long, and the hair thick and ſoft, Its actions 
are like thoſe of a monkey. It feeds on fruits, herbs, 
and almoſt every thing elſe, not excepting even live 
fiſh. There are ſeveral (forts of [theſe animals, which 
differ only in colour: and they are all very harmleſs 
and inoffenſive. 

The maucaulo is an animal about the ſize of a cat, 
with a head nearly reſembling that of a fox. It has a 
lively piercing eye, its coat is wooly and generally of a 
mouſe colour, and it's tail, which is about three feer 
long, is variegated with circles of black within an inch 
of -each other quite to the end. When taken young it 
ſoon grows tame. The country abounds with ſquirrels 
large and ſhy, but neither of good ſhape or colour. 

They have fowils and ducks here; alſo great variety 
of game, but the inhabitants are fo inexperienced in 
the vie both of nets and guns, that very few of them 
are caught. 

The tea here abounds with ſeveral forts of excellent 
iſh, which the natives are very expert in catching, par- 
ticularly thornbacks, mullets, and a flat fiſh greatly re- 
ſernbling- turbot. But the moſt remarkable ſpecies is 
rhe parrot-fiſh, fo called from its mouth, which is made 
like the bill of a parrot. It is about a foot long, and 
the colour is grecniſh, variegated near the head with 
yellow. The fins arc bluc, as- are alſo the eyes, which 
ure very ſpriglitly, and have a yellow iris: the ſcales 


are very large, and there are two rows of ſtrong teeth 


in the mouth, with which it breaks open muſcles and 
1 . 


N 


ſtrong, and well proportioned; but the 
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oyſters. 
taſted. 


The male natives of this iſland are 


The fleſh of this fiſh is very firm, ang , 1 
, ; 


in general tal, 
ſo well made as the men. They have al Lon " i 
7 blac 


hair, piercing eyes, lips fornewhat inclining to be th; . 
and ate in general of a colour between an 8 
black. Ve and a 

The poorer ſort live in huts made of 
gether, and plaiſtered over with a mixtu 
cow-dung ; and the roofs are thatched with a k; 
matting made of coca leaves. The better f. 14. 
their houſes made of ſtone and mud. It Jaye 

Their principal food conſiſts of vegetable; and mi 
which they have here in great plenty 40 1 
Inſtead of oil and vinegar to their fallad 
kind of liquid, ſomewhat like our tre 
extract from the cocoa nur. 

Perſons of rank are diſtinguiſhed by the nails of the? 
fingers and tocs, which they ſuffer to grow to * 8 
moderate length: they paint them with the fx pO 
yellowiſh red produced from a particular ſhrub 5 
grows 1n the marihy parts of the iſland. They aſa 
carry large Knives ſtuck in a ſaſh they wear round they 
waills, ſome of which have ſilver, or agate handles = 
the generality are made of wood carved. So 

The common people have no other cloathing than 1 
piece of coarſe cloth wound round the waiſt with a 
ſkull-cap made of a kind of ſtuff. Thoſe of fuperior 
rank have a kind of wide-fleeved ſhirt, which hangs 
down over a pair of large drawers, and a waiſtcoat made 
thick or light, according to the ſeafon of the year; 


* . * O 
and the very diſtinguiſhed of all wear turbans on their 


heads. 

The women wear a ſhort jacket and petticoat, with 
a kind of looſe gown, and, when they g0 abroad, have 
a veil over their faces. They take great pains in or- 
namenting their arms, legs, and ears, in the latter of 
which they have ſuch a quantity of trinkets made of 
metal, that the lobes of them are ſo dilated by the 
weight as almoſt to touch the ſhoulders. Their arms 
and wriſts are decorated with a number of bracelets, 
made of glaſs, iron, copper, pewter, or filver, ac- 
cording to their reſpective ranks or circumſtances. 

Children, from.their birth, both males and females, 
go ſtark naked till they are ſeven or eight years of age; 
a cuſtom they have in common with the orientals, who 
are not ſo much governed 1n it by the heat of the cli- 
mate, or neceſſity, as by phyfical reaſons. They 
imagine that infants are conſtitutionally more apt to be 
hurt by heat than cold; and that the fred accels of the 
air to all parts of their bodies, is even nutritious, and 
more favourable to their principles of growth, than if 
they were ſweltered up with ſwathing clothes, Which, 
they think, rob them of a hardineſs conducive to their 
health. By theſe means the children are preſerved 
from complaints, to which others are ſubject, from 
their cloaths being ſo binding as to occaſion them to 
cry, and frequently to ſuch a degree, as to termine 
through their ſtraining, into ruptures. This conduct, 
with reſpect to their children, appears to be very con- 
ſiſtent, and to have the wiſhed-for effect; for inſtead 
of meeting with a deformed perſon, it is very Fare ® 
ſee one who is not admirably proportioned. [ G 
hannians judiciouſly endeavour to acquire health, v 5 
above all enjoyments in this life is certainly the mo 
deſirable acquifition. ; N 

The natives are in general a plain, ſimple, 0 i 
meaning, inoffenſive people, and ſtrictly honeſt - gh 
dealings. In their manners they retain a great neſs 
the ſimplicity of uncultivated nature. The — 
of che climate renders them indolent. I hey mo 
make uſe of the liberty, granted them by their for 
of divorcing their wives, upon flight e ee 
the ſake of novelty; though they have genera U. : 
or three of them, and are confined to no nuf 


reeds tied to. 
re of clay and 


lk, 
perfection. 
S, they uſe 3 
cle, which they 


| N ry forwal 
concubines they can maintain. They Ro " being iſ 
to beg any thing they like; but dan men poſed 
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They treat the Win 5 particular, 

f d fraternally; not purely from a prin- 
Seck reſt and along, which, however, 
oP dGubtleſs ſome influence, but from gratitude, for 
os effectual aſſiſtance they formerly received from them 
in their wars with the Mohillians. Being moreover 
ſured, by a frequent intercourſe, that they have no 
| of invading their country or liberty, of which 


AFRICA.] 
poſed to theft. 


15 Mar ſtrong jealouſy againſt other European 
1 and of the Portugueſe eſpecially; to whoſe 


f the ſea-coaſt on the = 405% þ 177 are 
gers, againſt which they chiefly, and with great 
I of the inacceſſibility of their mountains, 
of which nature has formed to them an impenetrable 
barrier, and defence of the interior country. 4 

Their language isa corrupt Arabic, mixed with the 
Zanguobar tongue, of the oppoſite part of the con- 
ue Their religion is a compound of ſuperſtition and ab- 
ſurdity, and nothing ſtrikes them with ſuch horror as 
the idea of ghoſts and ſpectres. 

In the iſland are a number of villages, beſides the 
town of Johanna, the reſidence of the chief, or king ; 
and the number of inhabitants is eſtimated at 30,000. 
The town of Johanna contains about 200 houſes, moſt 
of which are inhabited by the principal men of the coun- 
try. Theſe are built of ſtone, but are all very low, 
except the king's palace, which is both lofty and ſpa- 
cious. The people here ſuffer ſtrangers to come fami- 
larly into their firſt apartment, but reſerve all the others 
for the uſe of their families. 

The title of king is juſtly given to the chief of this 
iſland, he having all the eſſentials of royalty, with an 
unlimited power over his ſubjects, both in ſpirituals and 
tempora's. | 

Mr. Groſe, who was a conſiderable time here, and 
to whom we are greatly obliged for many particulars re- 
lative to this iſland, has furniſhed us with a very cu- 
rious account of the means by which the ſovereignty of 
it was fiſt acquired, which, for the entertainment of 
the reader, we ſhall give in his own words. 

« The grandfather (ſays he) of the preſent king was 
an Arab, or Mooriſh trader to Moſambique, where, on 
a quarrel with a Portuguele fidalgo, or gentleman, with 
whom he was dealing for ſlaves on that coaſt, he had 
the fortune to kill his adverſary, and was thereon obliged 
inſtantly to fly, and put to ſca in the firſt boat he could 
ſeize on the ſhore, when the firſt land he made was Jo- 
hanna, where he took refuge. Here, meeting with an 
hoſpitable reception, he remained ſome years in obſcu- 
rity, until an Arab trank being driven in there by ſtreſs 
of weather, he made himſelf known to his countrymen, 
for whom he procured all the relief the place afforded. 

In the mean time he had ſo perfectly acquainted 
himſelf with the language and manners of the inhabi- 
tants, and was ſo captivated with the fertility and plea- 
ſantneſs of the country, that he not only relinquiſhed 
every thought of returning to his own, but laid a ſcheme 
to obtain for himſelf the ſovereignty of this, in which 
he was greatly countenanced and aſſiſted by the Arabs, 
his countrymen, who came into his views, from the 
advantage they expected to receive from his ſucceſs. 


uſurpation © 


«c 7 1 
He proceeded not on a plan of violence, but of in- 


ſinuation, in making himſelf neceſſary to the natives, 
whom he inſtructed in the uſe of arms, before unknown 
to them, eſpecially in the aſſagaye, or lance, which 
thoſe of any conſideration among them now handle with 
dexterity, This, then, with other methods of war 
Which he taught them, entirely new to theſe ſimple 
people, 
1 of the neighbouring iſlands, eſpecially of 
wap ulla, with whom they had conſtant bickerings, 
Res ag invading, and ſometimes invaded, acquired 
8 17 K conſideration and authority, that he ſoon 
2 5 umſelf thereof, and procured himſelf to be 

ected their chief or king, and inveſted with a deſpotic 


power. Yet this was not obtained but by degrees, and 


Y great rk themſelves, too, being divided among 
O. 42, by | 1 b- 


proving of ſingular ſervice to them, againſt the 


| 
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one another, As ſoon, however, as he had carried his 


point, he made them repent of their credulity and con- 


fidence; for not only ſtrengthening himſelf by calling 
in ſome of his countrymen, with their families, but 
chuſing for his guards the moſt bold and determined of 
the natives, he was ſoon in a condition to eſtabliſh an 
arbitrary government. Such as endeavoured to oppoſe 
him in his pretenſions and innovations, he forced from 
their families, and ſold them to the Arabs for ſlaves, 
who, on this alteration, increaſed their reſort there for 
trade, which they (till continue. In ſhort, he ſucce-d- 
ed ſo entirely as to overcome all oppoſition, and to be- 
queath the peaceable ſovereignty. to his ſon, who was 
about 43 years of age when his father died, and who 
had no further trouble or contention with his ſubjects, 
until alſo dying a few years ago, helefttwo ſons, of whom 
the eldeſt is at preſent king of the iſland.” 

The king relides, for the moſt part, about nine 
miles, according to their computation, up the country, 
ſeldom coming down to what they call their Lower 
Town, on the ſea-ſide, but when the European ſhips 
are lying there, at which times he 1s accompanied by a 
very numerous retinue, He ſeldom miſſes going on 
board the veſſels, where the captains regale him in the 
beſt manner they are able, after the European faſhion, 
and compliment him, both on his arrival and depar- 


ture, with a diſcharge of five guns. 


Every captain 1s obliged to have a licence from the 
king before he can trade with the natives; but this li- 
cence is eaſily acquired, nothing more being wanting 
than to compliment him with a few trifling articles of 
European manufacture. 

As ſoon as a ſhip anchors in the road, it is imme- 
diately ſurrounded with a number of canoes, hurrying 
on board with refreſhments of all forts of the produce 
of the iſland ; and it is diverting enough to obſerve the 
confuſion and ſtrife among the rowers, who ſhall get 
firſt to the ſhip to diſpoſe of their commodities. They 
are ſometimes overſet when the ſea is high, but without 
any danger to their perſons, being excellent ſwimmers, 
and loſe only their little cargoes of green trade. Theſe 
canoes are moſt of them ballanced on each fide with 
out-leagers, compoſed of two poles each, with one 
acroſs, to prevent their overſetting. They uſe paddles 
inſtead of oars, and make no diſtinction of head or (tern. 
Their larger boats, called panguays, are raiſed ſome 
feet from the ſides, with reeds and branches of trees, 
well bound together with a ſmall cord, and afterwards 
made water-proof with a kind of bitumen, or reſinous 
ſubſtance. The maſt (as few have more than one) 
carries a fail or two, which is made either of cocoa 
leaves, or ſteer-graſs matted together: and in theſe 
boats they will venture out to ſea for trips of three or 
four weeks, and ſometimes longer. 

It was common, ſome years ago, for the natives, 
who came off with refreſhments to the ſhips, ſuch as 
freſh cocoa-nuts, plantains, fowls, goats, &c. to deal 
entirely by way of barter, for handkerchiefs, rags, 
glaſs bottles, bits of iron, and, in ſhort, aÞ ſorts of 
trifling articles, without paying any reſpect q money. 
They are now, however, well acquainted With the 
value of gold and filver, and are not altogether ſo fond 
of baubles as they uſed to be; for if the Europeans 
want to purchaſe cattle, fowls, or cowries, they deſire 
to be paid either in ſpecie, fire- arms, or gunpowder. 
They have likewiſe fallen upon a method of. ſoliciting 
thoſe who come there, particularly all paſſengers, to 
contribute a dollar or two towards improving their na- 
vigation, which they carry on with the African conti- 
nent; and, by way of perſuaſive example, produce ſe- 
veral liſts of perſons who have ſubſcribed to that pur- 
poſe ; ſo that they ſometimes collect 30 or 40 dollars a 


ſhip, from thoſe who»touch here: and when the _ 
or 


tains leave the place, they generally make it a point 
them to ſign, and leave with them, a certificate of 
good uſage. . 


Thus the moſt ſavage inhabitants of the world daity 
improve in cunning and artifice; though we muſt nat 
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45⁴ 
from thetice infer that they grow cviſer, a common and 
miſapplied epithet for, peoples growing more knaviſh 
than formerly, which induces ſome, 


leſs 
hand wich improvement; 
rap every ſocial 

n the pure ſimplicity of nature, 
earth are as free as the air we breathe, 


we refine away happinels, and 


the productions df the 
and evety one 


artakes as he pleaſes of the bounties of Providence. | 


tlength the people improve till they get an idea of 
rivate property; and that immediately puts them upon 
he expedient of valuing one commodity by another, 
and making ule of barter to ſupply each others neceſſi- 
ties. Again, ſucceſſive improvements evince that bar- 
ter is attended with many inconveniencies, as it is al- 
moſt impoſſible, where the truck is various, properly 
to eſtimate one commodity by the cafual value of ano- 
ther; hence the neceſſity of coinage appears, in which 
tominodities of all kinds and valtzes may be eaſily paid 
for, an equivalent readily given, and commercial in- 
tercourle carried on with the greateſt facility. But if a 
people who thus refine, in the courſe of their improve- 
ment loſe their probity, and become fraudulefit, ex- 
change their natural benevolence for the avarice of 
trade, ahid ſacrifice their integrity to commercial arti- 
Aces, their refinement is a misfortune, and their im- 
provements contribute to their unhappineſs; for the 
or ſhepherd, bleſſed with purity of conſcience, is 
ſenſible of more eſſential blifs than the rich and great, 
whoſe minds are monitors againſt them for their devia- 
tion from the line of rectitude. 
The Iſland of Mayotta, according to the account of 
a French commodore; is rather low, but abounds with 
roviſions and fritit ; cool, moiſt, covered with verdure, 
and inhabited all along the ſea-ſhore. *'* The tide 
(fays he) carried us weltward along the coaſt to a point 
where we came in ſight of a ſhip, upon which I ſent out 
our long-boat with 10 muſketcers, who brought me 
word that it was a veſſel of 40 tons, bound from 
Mecca, and that the captain, taking us for Dutch ſhips, 
had run all the goods on ſhore. 1e captain of this 
veſſel ſhewed me two letters, one from an Engliſh com- 
mander named Martin, and another from Capt. Ban- 
ner, to inform their countrymen, that they had taken 
in ſeveral refreſhments at that place, eſpecially fruit; 
that they had found ho water ; and that linen cloth and 
paper were proper commodities for tat place; adding, 
that care ought to be taken not to diſoblige the inhabi- 


virtue to chicanery and aftifice. | 


— _— 


1 — 


who are fond of | 


* 


Falſe prudence, to conclude that they are conſequently | 
f,olifh : but where integrity does not go hand in 
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| gether with a letter to the ſame 


| change: 


able 
road bein 

adviſed me 
pilot from 
along with 
two of the 
ur ſhip af 


tants, who; though they appegreg g. 
to do them a great teal of enred FMendly, bi 
ſurrounded with rocks, the Arabian maft . 
not to attempt landing without ferchin 5 
the ſhore ; and accordingly I ſent my N y 
him, and in the afternòon he tetürtiel BE 
inhabitants, who, before ſun-ſer; brow le 
to anchor. I then ſent the Arabian maſter þ | 
own fhip with full aſſutances of the innoce 2 
deſigns, and the friendly diſpoſition of the "ads * 
th to- 
TI to * king of the ian d, "poſe, ctrefed, in 
After wards the king ſent fo is chi 
rites to aſſure us of his Aab, 40 wart - 1 5 
ply us wich whatever the country afforded U, ” ſup- 
I fent him a preſent of a filver hilted hanger e Deere 
of very handſome knives, a ream of paper, and I , 
| Ing-glaſs, which he received with pleaſure, 3 10 
turn, ſent me a young kid and ſome fruit. I at th 1 * 
time deſired the Arabian captain, who was 1 
ſhore, to buy me ſome proviſions, promiſin 9125 
ſuch Commodities as were proper to be * in > 
| Upon this the captain ſent me word heat 
inhabitants of the iſtand were of ſuch a particular h a 
mour, that they would not conclude a bargain of — 
value of half a rial in a day's time; and would not bs 
| a yard ol cloth, without calling all their relations Kh 
netghbours to fix the price they ſhould give for it. | 
was allo informed that a Portugueſe carrack, havino 
been caſt away upon that iſland about three years be. 
tore, the inhabitants were fo overſtocked with rials, 


chat they fer no value upon them. 


** The next day, having obſerved a couple of ſhips 
belonging to that country, Thad the captains brought 5 
board, when they informed me that they came from the 
Iſland of Mayotta; that they were laden with rice and 
dried fiſh, and were bound for Monbaza. The next 
day they ſupplied me with as much rice, peas, and hung 
beef, as would ſerve us for four months ; of which [ 
was very glad, as I could buy nothing of the inhabi- 
tants without an infinite loſs of time. Beſides, I began 
to ſuſpect their honeſty ; for the day before, when we 
were ſounding, in order to come to an anchor, ſome of 
them made a ſignal for us to come over a place where 
we obterved a long rid ge of rocks, whence, I preſumed, 
that the advantage they made by the ſhipwreck of the 
Portugueſe carrack, had tempted them to wiſh us the 


ſame fate. Finding, likewiſe, that the water was 


brackiſh, we failed away, and left che place.” 


. 


XXV. 


Tur ISLAND or ZOCOTORA, oz SOCOTORA. 


HIS iſland, which was diſcovered by the Portu- 
gueſe in 1560, is ſituated in 10 deg, 12 min. 


north lat. and 53 deg. 16 min. eaſt long. about 30 


leagues to the eaſt ward of Cape Guardafui, on the moſt 
eaſterly point of the continent of Africa. It is about 80 
miles in length, and 54 in breadth, and has two good 


harbours. 


The climate of this iſland is ſultry, owing to the 
ſhort continuance of rains, which ſeldom laſt more than 
two or three weeks in the ſeaſon. This defect, how- 
ever, is happily remedied by heavy dews, occaſioned 
by the lofty mountains, whoſe tops are generally co- 
vered with ſnow, fo high as to condenſe the clouds, 
and afterwards diſſolve them in a kind of heavy miſt 
or fog, which thoroughly waters the earth. In ſome 

arts are rivers which rife from ſprings, and are never 
affected even by the drieſt ſeaſons ; but other parts are 


totally deſtitute of water, except in the rainy ſeaſon. 


This iiland is populous ; and the inhabitants are un- 


der the government of a prince, or ſultan, who was 


— 


once ſubject to the xeriffs of Arabia, but now is tribu- 
tary to the Porte. | 

The country abounds in cattle and fruit, with which, 
and ſome other commodities, the natives trade to (503, 
where they are better reccived than the Arabs, who ate 
not permitted to enter that town without paſſports. 

The other productions of the iſland are alves, frank- 
incenſe, dragon's blood, rice, dates, ambergr1s, ai 
coral, 

Of coral there are various kinds, ſome of which re- 
ſemble ſmall trees without leaves; others are in the form 
of a net, ſometimes with large meſhes, and ſometimes 
with fmall. The inſide of the branches ſeems to be o 
the nature of horn; for it has the ſame ſcent when put 
into the fire; but the bark is of a ſtony nature, 31 
contains a great deal of ſalt. Coral, properly ſo called, 
is of a ſtony nature, and placed in the animal king- 
dom, becauſe it produces ſea inſects. Some of theſe 
are red, others white, and others of various colours. 
However, the red, of the colour of vermillion, 18 _ 
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3 e ſaid to be of the male kind; and that which 
e female. The white coral is the next in 
wo and then the black ; but thoſe of the other co- 
lours ſome will not allow to be corals, though they are 
found in the ſame places. It is always covered with 
bark, and is ſtony, ſolid, and very hard, even in the 
water; though the branches are a little flexible, but 
ſoon grow hard in the air. The bark of coral is a 
mixture of tartar, and a fluid of a glutinous nature ; 


and though it is a little rough, it takes a very fine po- 


liſh. Some take the black coral to be a ſea plant of a 
different nature. f N 

Red coral is not ſo much eſteemed in Europe as it is 
in Aſia, and particularly in Arabia. It is uſed for mak- 
ing ſeveral ſorts of toys, ſuch as ſpoons, heads of canes, 
knife-handles, and beads ; and, when ſet in ſilver, 
ſerves as a play-thing for children, and 1s deſigned to 
rub their gums therewith, that they may cur their 
teeth more caſily. | 

On the young branches of coral there are found ſmall 
eminences, pierced in the form of ſtars, and full of a 
milky fluid when they are juſt taken out of the water. 
Many learned men have thought ſea plants to be no- 
thing but petrefications, conſiſting of plates of ſalt, 
and layers of tartar, placed one upon another; and as 
coral always grows with its head downwards, in caverns 
of rocks in the ſea, the ſituation has cauſed them to ſul- 

& that they were nothing elſe but petrefications, like 
thoſe found on the roofs of certain caves in the rocks. 
But fince the diſcovery of the flowers of coral, and 
ſome other marine productions, it is not at all doubted 
but they have a regular organization; and if their ſeeds 
have not been perceived, it is becauſe their ſmallneſs 
renders them 1mperceptible. 

But ſome have thought that the generation of theſe 
plants is not owing to their ſeeds, becauſe as they al- 
ways hang with their heads downwards, they would 
fall off to the bottoms of the caverns, and not place 
themſclves on the top: but this difficulty may be re- 
moved, by ſuppoſing they are lighter than the ſea water, 
and that the milk which ſurrounds them is of ſo thick 
a nature, that it may help to aſſiſt them in ſwimming. 
Hence, indeed, it may happen, that many of them may 
riſe to the top of the water, and there periſh ; but then, 
likewiſe, others may aſcend to the tops of caverns, and 
there fix themſelves, and then they will grow like coral, 
from which they proceed. Hence we may conclude, 
from the regularity of theſe productions, the organiza- 
tion of their parts, the great numbers of ſmall pores in 
their bark to receive the bitumen and other ſea juices, 
the eminences regularly hollowed in the form of ſtars, 
which ſerves for the caſes of flowers in the ſame ſhape, 
the veſſels full of a milky fluid which are found between 
the bark and the body of the plant, to make it grow 
thicker by little and little, and the perpetual uniformity 
of the ſame circumſtances ; from all theſe particulars 
we have reaſon to believe, that the bottom of the ſea is 
covered with plants with characters different from ours. 
The red coral is the only one choſen for medicinal 
uſes, It is a good abſorbent, and therefore proper to 
reſtrain the organiſm of the blood, and to blunt the 
acrimony of the bile and other humours in various ſorts 
of fluxes, as well as for the grip*s in children. 

The inhabitants derive great advantages fom ex- 
7 . He articles ro many parts of the Indies, as 
ha Ke of obtaining for them, in exchange, all 
aaics and luxuries of life. 

_— 7 natives of this iſland, there are here great 
ag of Arabs; the latter of whom call the former 

ke ee Beduins. or ſhaped brutes. I heſe laſt 
elt, who 10. n ſorts, namely, the natives of the 
Half Beds.” TG 'y with the Arabs, and are called 
ligiouſly 3 g 1 ole of the interior parts, who re- 
einous crime to pe 5 blo ON * ow 1 
Ms. Ln gle bloc with foreigners. Theſe 
F 580 5 original inhabitants of the 
are in general #. e much fairer than che Indians, and 
all, and propertionably made; but in 
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their diſpoſitions they are deceitful, indolent, and great 
cowards, ſuffering themſelves to be enſlaved, in a man- 
ner, by an handful of Arabs, and attending to nothing 
beſides huſbandry and paſture, both which are chiefly 
carried on by the women. Their food conſiſts of milk, 
butter, rice, dates, and the fleſh of their cattle ; and 
their common drink 1s water. f 

The other inhabitants of this iſland are of a low ſta- 
ture, diſagreeable complexion, lean habit, and have 
hideous features ; but they are very hardy, ſtrong, and 
active. They feed on fiſh, fleſh, milk, butter, and 
vegetables. Their common diſh is a compoſition 
all theſe boiled together, with which they eat bread, 
rice, or dates. . 

The dreſs of the people of this iſland differs according 
to the ſeveral parts of it. The native Beduins go al- 
moſt naked, having nothing more than a ſmall piece of 
cloth faſtened round the waiſt, and a cap made of 
goats ſkin, The women go barcheaded, and have a 
ſhort gown or cloak, with a ſhift made of goats hair. 
But the moſt general dreſs of theſe iſlanders conſilts of 
a long cloak, which reaches from the waiſt to the an- 
cles: it hangs down in a train behind, and is not un- 
becoming, though extremely incommodious, on ac- 
count of the heat of the climate. When they are at 
work they gather it up, and faſten it round the wait 
with a girdle, 

The native iſlanders are groſsly ignorant with reſpect 
to things in general. Their only ingenuity is diſplayed 
in the camboline manufacture, which is a beautiful 
ſtuff, made with the hair of goats and other animals. 

Theſe people have ſeveral very ſtrange and uncom- 
mon cuſtoms. They practice polygamy, and divorce 
their wives at pleaſure, either for a certain time, or for 
ever. They may even be the father of children, with- 
out being obliged to maintain either them or the mo- 
ther, provided the latter, during her pregnancy, con- 
ſents that the father ſhall give away the child, when it 
ſees the light. On theſe occaſions the father kindles a 
fire before the door of his hut or cave, and then makes 
proclamation that he will give away the infant of which 
his wife is on the point of being delivered. After this 
he fixes upon ſome particular perſon for its adopted 
father, to whom the infant is carried immediately after 
its birth. Here it meets with all that tenderneſs, kind- 
nels, and thoſe careſſes which are denied it by the unna- 
tural father, is given to a nurſe, and ordered to be fed 
with goats milk. Theſe children are called, The ſons 
or daughters of ſmoak + and it frequently happens that a 
13 man ſhall have the honour of rearing a 
dozen children, upon whom he beſtows all the affection 
of a real parent. This is certainly one of the moſt 
extraordinary cuſtoms to be met with in hiſtory, as it 
does not ſeem to be founded either on the principle o. 
religion, policy, or inclination, but upon mere Caprice 
only ; for it is common with a father, who expoſes his 
own, to adopt the children of others, and requite, by 
his kindneſs to the latter, the good offices due to the 
former, 

Theſe people have alſo another cuſtom, which is no 
leſs ſtrange and ſingular than the above, They gene- 
rally bury their ſick before they have breathed their laſt, 
making no diſtinction between a dying and a dead per- 
ſon. They eſteem it a duty to put the patient out of 
pain as ſoon as poſſible, and make this their requ «ſt to 
their friends when they are on the ſick bed, which, in 
all acute diſorders, may be called the death- bed. When 
the father of a family finds himſelf. thus circumſtanced, 
and apprehends that his diſſolution is near, he aſſembles 
his children around him, whether natural or adopted, 
his parents, wives, ſervants, and all his acquaintances, 
whom he ſtrongly exhorts to a compliance with the fol- 
lowing articles of his laſt will : Never to admit any al- 
teration in the doctrine or cuſtoms of their anceſtors ; 
never to intermarry with foreigners; never to permit 
an affront done to them, or their predeceffors, or a 
beaſt ſtole from either of them, to go unpuniſhed; and, 
laſtly, never to ſuffer a friend to lie in pain, when they 
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can relieve him by death. Such are the extraordinary 
requeſts of a dying man after which he makes the ſig- 
nal to have the laſt of them performed upon hiqhiſelf, 
and expires. 

This laſt duty is frequently performed by means of a 
white liquor of a ſtrong poiſonous quality, which oozes 
from a tre peculiar to this ifland. Hence it is that 
murders are more common here than in any country in 
the work ; for, beſides the inhuman cuſtom laſt men- 
tioned, the other requeſts of dying men produce num- 
berlels quarrels, and entail family feuds and bloodſhed 
upon their polterity for generations, by taking revenge 
ot the injuries donc to their anceſtors. ; F 

How different are theſe cuſtoms from choſe adopted 
by the Turks, who even found hoſpitals for ſuperanua- 
ted and decayed horſes, and gratefully repay, when old 
age has diſabled them, the ſervices they have received 
from thole uſeful animals while in their prime and vi- 
gour, conſidering, benevolently and philolophically, 
that the whole univerſe is one ſyſtem of ſociety. 


Look round our world, behold the chain of love 
Combining all below, and all above; 

Sce plaſtic nature working to its end, 

The fingle atoms to each other tend, 

Attract, attacted to, the next in place, 

Form'd and impell'd its neighbour to embrace. 
See matter next, with various life endu'd, 

Prels to one center ſtill, the gen'ral good. 

Sce dying vegetables life ſuſtain, 

Sce lite diſluiving vegetate again: 

All forms that periſh, other forms ſupply, 

(By turns we catch the vital breath and die,) 
Like bubbles on the fea of matter born, 

They riie, they break, and to that fea return, 
Nothing is foreign, parts felate the whole; 

One all- extending, all-preſerving ſoul, 
Connects each being, greateſt with the leaſt ; 
Made beaſt in aid of man, and man of beaſt ; 

All ſcrv'd, all ſerving ; nothing ſtands alone; 
The chain holds on, and whe: it ends unknown, 


In this iſland juſtice is adminiſtered by the chief ma- 
giſtrates, who are next in rank to the ſultan : they are 
called hodamos, and fit at certain times to judge and 
determine in all cauſes, political and eccleſiaſtical, civil 
or criminal. They hold their office only for a year, 


during which they preſerve the molt diſtinguiſhed power 


and dignity, There is no appeal from this tribunal, 


nor can the ſucceſlors reverſe any decree paſſed before 
their coming into office, 

In criminal caſes the puniſhment for murder is death, 
which is done either by cutting off the offenders head, 
or impaling him alive. In cales of theft, if the robber 
eſcapes with his booty, and takes ſanctuary in a temple, 
he 1s protected ; but if he is caught by the perſon rob- 
bed, before he reaches the temple, he is then delivered 
up to juſtice, and the puniſhment for the crime is the 
lols of his right-hand. Other trifling matters are 


puniſhed by fines, one halt of which goes to the ſultan, 


and the other half is equally divided arnong the 


magiſtrates. N 
With reſpect to the religion of the inhabitants of this 
fland, the Arabs amongſt them are Mahometans, but 
all the reſt are Pagans, and practiſe the molt ſuperlti- 
tious maxims. They adhere ſtrictly to circumciſion, 


_ andare ſo nice in preſerving this rite, that they cut off 


the fingers of thoſe whole parents have neglected to 
perform the operation upon them, or have themlclves 


refuſed it. 


They keep lent, or at leaſt faſts equivalent to it, which 


they begin to obſerve at the new moon in March, ab- 


ſtaining, for the ſpace of 60 days, from milk, butter, 
fleſh, and fiſh, and living wholly upon dates, rice, 
honey; and vegetables; procuring the money from 
Arabia, in exchange for aloes and frankincenſe. They 
have altars and croſſes; but as they are entirely igno— 


rant of every tenet of the Chriſtian church, nothing. 
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certain can be deduced from ceremonie 
handed down by tradition, of which the 
manner of account, or for which the 
a ſingle rcaſon. That they are groſs idolaters is ſuff 
ciently evident from their worſhipping the nn hieb 
they eſteem as the creative principle of all thing * 
notion extremely inconſiſtent with atheiſm, —— : 
with Chriſtianity, and the doctrines of redemption... 

At times of great drought they aſſemble in x ſole 
manner, and offer up their petitions to the moon. Tha 
make a public ſacrifice to her towards the beginning d. 
lent, and offer up numbers of goats in honour of | g 
They enter into their temples whenever the moon riſes 
or fets, and practiſe ſeveral other religious ceremonies 
which prove them to be the zealous votaries of this "wy 
conſtant deity, and totally ignorant of the principles of 
the Chriſtian religion. 

A late celebrated traveller ſays, © At the rifino and 
ſetting of the moon, (or more probably at the ney 0 
full moon,) they make ſolemn proceſſions round their 
temples, or moquamos, as alſo round their burying 
places, ſtriking agaiiſt each other two pieces of odor; 
terous wood, about a yard long, which each man holds 
in his hands. This ceremony they perform three times 
in the day, and as often at night; after which, putting 
a large cauldron, ſuſpended by three chains, over a 
great fire, they dip into it ſplinters of wood, with 
which they light their altars, and the porch of the 
temple. They then put up their prayers to the moon, 
that ſhe will enlighten them wich her COUNtenance, 
ſhed upon them her benign influence, and never per- 
mit foreigners to intermix with them. They male alſo 
an annual proceſſion round the temples, preceded by 
a croſs ; and the whole ceremony ends upon the prie{!'s 
clapping his hands together, as a ſignal that the moon 


cannot produce 


& 


0 O . D . * 
is tired with their worſhip. Others ſay that the ſignal 


conſiits in cutting off the fingers of the perſon who 
holds the croſs; in recompence for which he has given 
him a ſtick, with certain marks, prohibiting all per- 
ſons, of whatever degree or condition, to moleſt or 
hurt ham ever after: on the contrary, they are to aid 
and aſſiſt him with all their power, in whatever manner 
he may require their help; and to reſpect and honour 
him as a martyr to. religion, under the penalty of cor- 
poral puniſhment, and the loſs of an arm.” 

Theſe particulars, relative to the religion of the in- 
habitants of this iſland, are confirmed by Sir Thomas 
Roe, who, during his ſtay here, took great pains to 
preſerve, in his journal, a minute account of the man- 
ners and cuſtoms of the natives. This writer ſays, that 
he found the inhabitants of this iſland to conſiſt of four 
different ſorts. of men, viz. of Arabs, whom the king 
of Caxem had ſent to kcep the iſland in ſubjection to 
him; of ſlaves to the prince, who are employed in pre- 
paring aloes, and other offices of drudgery ; of Þt- 
duins, the primitive inhabitants of the Hand, who were 
baniſhed to the mountains till they ſubmitted to the 
yoke, and agreed to breed up their children in the 
Mahomctan religion; and, laſtly, of ſavages, with 
long hair, who live naked in the woods, and refuſe all 
loctety. 

To add to the particulars already mentioned, of thus 
iſland and its inhabitants, it may not be improper be 
preſerve the ſhort account given of it by Mandetlor, 
who was an accurate obſerver, and very particular 
in deſcribing the manners and cuſtoms of the Pes 
ple. They live (lays this writer) chiefly wo 
fiſn, roors, and fruit. They have no wild fowl, mY 
great ſcarcity of tame ; yet they are not delten 5 
cows, camels, aſſes, and ſheep, with goats, Vw 1 
hair upon the, thighs is curled in the manner = 
ſatyrs are painted, Their arms are ſwords wo 10 
hilts, without a guard; poinards with long, . 3 
which they conſtantly wear ſtuck in ther girdle! ow 
fire-arms, which they manage with lome . n 
cannot keep them in order, or free from ;ult, ſo tha 
a few weeks they are rendered uſeleſs. 
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wield in ſuch a manner as to protect every part of the 
body, — down by blows. Though they live in 
wy J. and trade with the continent, they are igno- 
_ f navigation, and have no other veſſels than flat- 
* . fiſhing-boats, with which, however, they 
3 r great ſtorms. The torrents that tumble down 
3 che mountains, like rivers, either in rainy wea- 
wen or when the ſnow on the tops of the mountains 1s 
mw 4 by the ſun, ſufficiently ſupplies all foreign ſhip- 
= - with water. Though they are Mahometans, yet 
"the worſhip the ſun and moon ; Chriſtians or infidels 
their religion is a ſtrange mixture of truth and infidelity. 
But one would imagine, that idolatry and paganiſm pre- 
vailed, from the ſolemn proceſſions and ſacrifices made 


to thoſe luminar1es. 


re wounded only when their ſhoulders are 
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ee The Socotorans uſe their women, who ate chiefly 
Arabians, with great tenderneſs; but are ſo jealous, 
that they never permit them to be ſeen by a ſtranger. 


As they are crafty and deceitful themſelves, lo they are 


ſuſpicious of the ſame inſincerity in others: they adul- 
terate their commodities, and expect that thoſe they 
deal with have done the ſame. The iſland affords ſome 
indifferent oranges, tobacco, citrons and cocoa-nuts; 
but they ſeldom come to maturity, on account of the 
ſtony, dry and ſandy ſoil. Their chief . commodity is 
aloes; and they have alſo dragon's-blood, and keep 
great numbers of civet cats; ſo that the civet may 


be purchaſed at Socotara for three or four crowns 


per ounce, which ſhews how plentiful it is; but, un- 


happily, there is no method of being ſecured from fraud, 


| for they find means to adulterate the civet.“ 


C - PEE 


The Streights of Babelmandel, the Iſlands of Babelmandel, Dahlak, 


Maſua, Marate, Swaken, and Barbora. 


HE Streights at the entrance of the Red Sea were 
called Babelmandel. ſignifying the gate of weep- 
ing, or port of affitttion, from the danger that attended 
the navigation of them. The Arabian Gulph, or Red 
Sea, which includes the Streights of Babelmandel, be- 
gins on that part of the ocean bounded on the fide of 
Africa by Cape Guardafuy, and on the fide of Aſia by 
Cape Fartaſh. The intermediate ſtreight was called 
by the Arabians and Indians, Albabo, ſignifying the 
pates or mouths, as it is not more than ſix leagues wide, 
and ſo interſperſed with little iſlands as ſcarce to admit 
of ſhipping to paſs through its channel. | : 
The Arabians, however, are either more ſkilful in 
me ritime affairs, or leſs timid than they were when 
they named theſe ſtreights, as at preſent they do not 
ſeem afraid to navigate them. 


Tue IsLAND or BABELMANDEL 


E ſituated towards the entrance into the Red Sea. 

It ſtands in the very middle of the ſtreights, about 
ſour miles from the Arabian, and the ſame diſtance 
from the Abyſſinian coaſts, directly oppoſite to Cape 
Zeila, Hence it forms two channels, one on each 
ſide of it, and, from its ſituation, might, if properly 
fortified, command both. 

The Abyflinians and Arabians formerly contended 
with great fury for the poſſeſſion of this iſland, as it 
commands the entrance into the South Sea, and pre- 
ſerves a communication with the ocean. This ſtreight 
was formerly the only paſſage through which the com- 
modities of India found their way to Europe; but 
ſince the diſcovery of the Cape of Good Hope the 
trade by the Red Sea is of little importance. 

The iſland is a barren ſandy ſpot of earth, not more 
than five miles in circumference. The Mahometans 
being now maſters of both coaſts, it is almoſt deſerted, 
having only a few poor inhabitants, for whom it juſt 
ſupplics a fubſiſtance. Yet theſe people, though poor, 
find the moſt perfect happineſs in their ſituation ; they 
poſſeſs what they deem a competence, and find the ut- 
molt felicity in what ſome might falſly call penury. 


O happineſs! our being's end and aim! | 
| Good, pleaſure, eaſe, content, whate'er thy name: 
That ſomething which {till prompts th' eternal ſigh, 
For which we bear to live, nor fear to die, 
Which ſtill ſo near us, yet beyond us lies, 
O'erlook'd, ſeen double, by the fool---and wiſe. 
Plant of celeſtial leed, if dropp'd below, 
ay in what mortal ſoil thou deign'ſt to grow? 
No. 42 | | 


— 
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Fair op'ning to ſome court's propitious ſhrine, 
Or deep with di'monds, in the flaming mine? 
Twin'd with the wreaths, Parnaſſian laurels yield, 
Or reap'd in iron harveſts of the field? | 
Where grows ? where grows it not ? If vain our toil, 
We ought to blame the culture, not the ſoil: 
Fix'd to no ſpot, is happineſs ſincere, 

'Tis no where to be found, or ev'ry where; 
Some place the bliſs in action, ſome in eaſe, 
Thoſe call it pleaſure, and contentment theſe ; 
Some, ſunk to beaſts, find pleaſure end in pain, 
Some, ſwell'd to gods, confeſs &en virtue vain; 
Or indolent, to each extreme they fall, 

To truſt in ev'ry thing, or doubt of all, 

Who thus define it, ſay they more or leſs 
Than this, that happineſs is happineſs ? 

Take nature's path, and mad opinion's leave ; 
All ftates can reach it, and all heads conceive ; 
Obvious her goods, in the extreme they dwell ; 
There needs but thinking right, and meaning well. 

Know, all the good that individuals find; 

Or God and nature meant to mere mankind, 
Reaſon's whole pleaſure, all the joys of ſenſe, 
Lie in three words, health, peace and competence, 
But health conſiſts with temperance alone ; 

And peace, O virtue! peace is all thy own. 
The gods of fortune, good or bad may gain; 
But theſc leſs taſte them, as they worſe obtain; 


DA 1 AK 
S ſituated near the coaſt of Abex, being about 20 


leagues eaſtward from the continent; and about the 
ſame diſtance ſouth of Maſua, 


It is the largeſt and moſt conſiderable iſland on this 


coaſt, being near go miles in circumference. The air 
is temperate and ſalubrious, the land well watered and 
verdant, and the people numerous and robuſt. 

Great numbers of camels, oxen, goats, &c. feed in 
the paſtures ; the ſea and rivers yield plenty of fiſh ; 
and the inhabitants are profuſely ſupplied from the con- 
tinent with honey, corn, &c. 


The wealth of the place ariſes chiefly from pearl- 


fiſhing, at which many of the natives are very dexte- 
rous; and the pearls found here are ſome of the fineſt 
in the univerſe. 5 | 

Beſides pearl this iſland produces many emeralds. 
Theſe have the green colour in all its different ſhades 
from very dark to extreme pale; and are ſometimes 
entirely colourleſs; though, the Engliſh jewellers call 
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Thoſe inhabitants of Dahlak who do not concern 
themſelves in fiſhing are, in general, notorious pIrates, 
and phunder all the ſhips that come in their way. They 
' behave with aſperity to all, but particularly to the 
Turks, when any of them are fo unfortunate as to fall 
into their hands; and when they get home they take a 
peculiar pleaſure in boaſting of their piratical exploits 
to their wives, children and relations, : 

The king of Dahlak rs ſoverefgn bf this, and many 
other iſlands; anc q fly 
nian Chriſtians, or Chriſtians of the Abyſſinian church. 

The people of Dahlak, who appear to be of the 
Ethiopic race, are black and ill favoured ; but ſtrong, 
robuſt, bold, daring, and loyal to their fovereign. 
They are exceeding ſagacious and crafty, fond of re- 
peating and hearing entertaining tales, very pleaſant 
companions, and admirably ſkilled in ſtory-telling. 
Their cloathing is a large piece of ſilk or cotton (ac- 
cording to their reſpective ranks) tied round the mid- 
dle, and hanging down to the feet; but from the mid- 
dle upwards both ſexes go naked. Their language is 
Arabic, intermixed with Ethiopian words. 

The goat's hair here is very fine and long, ſo that it 
is manufactured into tolerable camblets. The ſoil, in 
general, of this iſland, is red; and though it does not 
produce much timber, yet it yields abundance of herbs. 
Here is a ſmall inſect reſembling a bee, which feeds on 
a kind of gum that diſtils from a tree which hath ſome 
ſimilitude to a cherry- tree; and from this inſect it is 
laid, that gum lac, uſed in varniſhing, making fealing- 
wax, &c. is extracted. | 

T he capital city, Which goes by the ſame name as the 
ifland itſelf, is ſituated on a point of land to the weſt- 
ward of it; but it is of no great conſideration, as the 
king reſides, the greateſt part of the year, at the little 
iſland of Maſua, of which we ſhall now procced to 


give ſome account. 
M A S VU. 4. 


TP Hs iſland is only half a mile in length, and ſome- 
what leſs in breadth. It is very flat, and lies very 
near the main land, that is, on the north-weſt ſide. It 
has a good harbour, ſecure in all weathers, the depth 
of the water being about eight or nine fathoms, and the 
round .002y. The entrance of this port is on the 
north-eaſt ſide, towards the middle of the channel, for 
from the ea(ſt-north-eaſt point of the iſland there runs a 
ſhoal towards another point; ſo that ſhips muſt take 
care to keep the middle of the channel, which is very 
ſtrait, and conſcquently dangerous, and runs north-eaſt 
and ſouth-weſt. 

The people here reſemble thoſe of Dahlak in cuſtoms, 
manners, &c. The men are alſo of two claſſes, thoſe 
who follow traffic, or the pearl fiſhery, and thoſe who 
live by-piracy. 

Maſua, with all the oppoſite coaft, was formerly ſub- 
ject to the emperor of Abyſſinia ; but within the laſt 
century it was ſeized by the king of Dahlak, who re- 
fides chiefly here for the convenience of carrying on a 
trade with the -continent; from whence he receives 
abundance of gold and ivory. | 

The air is exceeding hot and unhealthy: during the 
months of May and June for want of wind, ſo that the 
king and principal inhabitants retice to Dahlak during 
thoſe months. 


u A  A-T HE 


S a low barren iſland, of a roundiſh ſhape, about 

three leagues from the continent, and 66 from Ma- 
ſua ; but in compaſs it does not exceed five miles. 

On the ſouch-weſt fide, facing the coaſt, there is a 
very good haven, fecure from all winds, eſpecially the 
eaſtern, made by two very long points, which extend 
north by welt, and ſouth by eaſt, inclofing-a ſpacious 
harbour, narrow-at the mouth, where there lies along, 
very flat iſland, with ſome ſand banks and ſhoals, fo 
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that no ſea can get in. This. port has 
both very near the points. The chann 
ſide, lies north by weſt. The depth i 
in the ſhallowelt place, and encreaſes 


two entrance: 
el, on the ea 1 
$ three fathom 
advancing in the 


g Or flv 1 
and the bottom is rather muddy. , fathome, 


The people who inhabit this iNand dige: | 
with reſpedt to cuſtoms, manners, A e n 
reſide in Maſua, Dahlak, &c. ole who 


SWAKEN, SUAQUEN, or SAUCHEM 


HIS ifland is ſituated in 19 des. 
and 37 deg. 30 min. eaſt N od d b 

deemed one of the beſt in the Red Sea. 
is by a pas ag ny, em which leads to 
midſt of which is an iſland, and a | 
every part of the iſland, : e 

This town was once very importan 
opulent; but ſince it has 8 er 
Turks, like moſt other places; which thoſe ae 
tyrannical, and idle people, have become poſleſſed 
it has eee its commerce and conſequence 
grown poor and leſs populous, and a is of 
very trifling 9 9 

The houſes now remaining in Swaken, a 
little iſlands adjacent, are all built with _ = = 
tar, and formed much in the European manner: the 
decayed city of Swaken is the feat of a Turkiſh go. 
vernor, who acts ſubordinate to the baſſa of Gina 
Cairo, -and the modern inhabitants are, in genera] 
Turks or Arabs, ; 

The beſt buildings in Swaken are the baths; and the 
moſt pleaſing amuſement which both the Turks and 
Arabs take is that of bathing. We have already ob- 
ſerved, that bathing was deemed by the Mahomctans 
a religious inſtitution, 
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IES in 10 deg. 45 min. north lat. and 47 deg, 2 
min. eaſt long. and has its-appellation from a town 


| of the ſame name on the neighbouring continent, 


'The inhabitants are negroes, and the common people 
wear cotton garments, which go round their waiſts, and 
hang down to their feet, the reſt of the body being 
bare; but thoſe of a ſuperior quality have the addition 
of a long cotton gown, which coyers them -all over, 
their faces excepted, 

Theſe people are great breeders of cattle, for which 
the ſoil of the. iſland affords excellent paſture ; and 
very induſtrious traders, as they carry on à conſiderable 
traffic, by exchanging cattle, gold, frankincenſe, 1v0- 
ry, pepper, &c. for amber, necklacts, glaſs beads, ral- 
ſins, dates, &c. N 

The inhabitants of this iſland, who tend the herds 
and flocks are ſome of the happieſt and molt inoffenſive 
people in the univerſe : indeed, their felicity hath been 
ſo much the admiration and envy. of others, that many 
capital men, from the adjacent. kingdoms, and ſeveral 
rich Arabian merchants, have thought proper to fette 
hither from the adulation of courts, the dangers c 
war, the hazards of commercial voyages, and the 


painful buſtle of trade, in order to taſte, in rural re- 


tirement, thoſe delicious pleaſures, which they cou 
not obtain in the purſuit of fame and riches. 


But bleſt is he, who, exercis'd in cares, 
To private leiſure public virtue bears; 
Who tranquil ends the race he nobly run, 
And decks repoſe with trophies labour Won: 
Him honour follows to the ſecret ſhade, 

And crowns propitious his declining head: 

In his retreats their harps the muſes ſtring, 

For him in lays unbought ſpontaneous ſing; 
Friendſhip and truth on all his moments Walt, 
Pleas'd- with retirement better than with fate; 15 
And round the bower where humbly great he! 
Fair olives bloom, or verdant laurels Ie. 
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hem by Turkiſh, Mooriſh, Arabian, 
an &c, merchants. - Their traffic, however, is 

— 2 ſince the Europeans have formed ſuch 
| 4 t I 

= eee above alluded to naturally repair ta the 

beſt mart, and ſeek the moſt profitable mode of vend- 


ing their commodities. | 


Where gold allures the heart and charms the eye, 
Moſt men towards its bright effulgence fly; | 
Forſake old friends, new riches to acquire, 

And in the arms of avarice expire. 


The inhabitants of this iſland are admired by. all who 
ric and ate peculiar for their ſingular benevolence 
to each other, and their very humane treatment to do- 
meſtic and other animals. It were to be wiſhed that 
ſuch virtues were more general, and that thoſe who 
eſteem themſelves politer people, and boaſt of a more 
refined education would copy the ſhining parts of all 
characters, however differing fi om them in political or 
religious ſentiments, or remote with reſpect to the lo- 


cality of ſituation. 
Theſe ideas naturally turn our thoughts on the wan- 


«ton cruelty and inhumanity often unneceſſarily exer- 


ciſed towards the brute creation by Europeans, and too 
frequently extended even to our own ſpecies ; and fuch 
reflections induce us to tranſcribe ſome excellent obſer- 
vations on the ſubje& made by a reverend divine, as at 
the ſame time that theſe obſervations diſplay thoſe cru- 
elties in their proper colours, witn reſpect to ourſelves, 
they apply with great propriety to ſome diſtinctions too 
frequently made with reſpect to the generality of the 
inhabitants of that part of the globe now under conſi- 
deration. 

e preſume (ſays he) there is no man of feeling, 
that has any idea of juſtice, but would confeſs, upon 
the principles of reaſon and common ſenſe, that 1 he 
were to be put to unneceſſary and unmerited pain by 
another man, his tormentor would do him an act of in- 
juſtice; and from a ſenſe of the injuſtice in his own 
caſe, now that he is the ſufferer, he mult naturally in- 
fer, that if he were to put another man of feeling to the 
ſame unneceſſary and unmerited pain which he now ſuf- 
fers, the injuſtice in himſelf to the other ſhould be ex- 
actly the ſame as the injuſtice in his tormentor to him. 
Therefore the man of feeling and juſtice will not put 
another man to unmerited pain, becaule he will not do 
that to another which he is unwilling ſhould be done to 
himſelf, Nor will he take any advantage of his own 
ſuperiority of ſtrength, or of the accidents of fortune, 
to abuſe them to the oppreſſion of his inferior ; be- 
caule he knows that in the article of feeling all men are 
equal; and that the differences of ſtrength or ſtation are 
as much the gifts and appointments of God, as the dif- 
ferences of underſtanding, colour or ſtature. Superi- 
ority of rank or ſtation may give ability to communi- 
cate happineſs, (and ſeems ſo intended) but it can give 
no right to inflict unneceſſary, or unmerited pain. A 
wite man would impeach his own wiſdom, and be un- 
worthy of the bleſſing of a good underſtanding, if he 
were to infer from thence that he had a right to deſpiſe, 
or make game of a fool, or put him to any degree of 
pain. The weakneſs of the fool ought rather to ex- 


cite his compaſſion, and demands the wiſe man's care 


and attention to one that cannot take care of himſelf, 
It hath pleaſed God to cover ſome men with white 
ſkins, and others with black ſkins : but as there is nei- 
ther Merit nor demerit in complexion, the white man 
(notwithſtanding the barbarity of cuſtom and prejudice) 
can have no right, by virtue of his colour, to enſlave 
and tyrannize over a black man; nor has a fair man 
any right to deſpiſe, abuſe, and inſult a brown man. 
Nor do I believe that a tall man, by virtue of his ſta- 
ture, has any legal right to trample a dwarf under his 


et. For, whether a man is wiſe or fooliſh, white or 


ercial connections in the Eaſt Indies, as 


aded in thoſe ſcas for their univerſal philan- 


The commodities they receive by commercial means 
are brought to t 
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black, fair or brown, tall or ſhort, ſuch he is by God's 
appointment ; and, extractedly conſidered, is neither a 
ſubje& for pride, nor an object of contempt. 

« Now if amongſt men the differences of their pow- 
ers of the mind, and of their complexion, ſtature and 
accidents of fortune, do not give to any one man a 
right to abuſe or inſult any other man on account of 
theſe differences; for the ſame reaſon a man can have 
no natural right tõ abuſe and torment a beaſt, merely 
becauſe a beaſt has not the mental powers of a man. 
For ſuch as the *man is, he is but as God made him; 
and the very ſame is true of the beaſt. 

A brute is an animal no leſs ſenſible of pain than 
a man. He has ſimilar nerves and organs of ſenſa- 
tion; and his cries and groans, in caſe of violent im- 
preſſions on his body, though he cannot utter his com- 


plaints by ſpeech or human voice, are as ſtrong indica- 


tions to us of his ſenſibility of pain, as the cries and 


groans of a human being, whoſe language we do not 


underſtand, Now as pain is what we are all averſe to, 
our own ſenſibility of pain ſhould teach us to commi- 
ſerate it in others, to alleviate it if poſſible, but never 


wantonly or unmeritedly to inflict it. | 


As the differences among men in theſe particulars 


are no bars to their feelings, ſo neither does the diffe- 
rence of the ſhape of a brute from thar of a man ex- - 


empt the brute from feeling ; at leaſt, we have no ground 
to ſuppoſe it. But ſhape or figure is as much the ap- 
pointment of God as complexion or ſtature. And if 
the difference of complexion or ſtature does not con- 
vey to one man a right to deſpiſe and abuſe another 
man, the difference of ſhape between a man and a brute 
cannot give to a man a right to abuſe and torment a 
brute, For He that made man and, man to differ in 
complexion, or ſtature, made man and brute to differ 
in ſhape and figure. And in this caſe there is neither 
merit or demerit: every creature, whether man or brute, 
bearing that ſhape which the Supreme Wiſdom judged 
molt expedient to anſwer the end for which the creature 
was ordained, 

«© With regard to the modification of the maſs of 
matter of which an animal is formed, it is accidental as 
to the creature itſelf; I mean, it was not in the power 
or will of the creature to chooſe, whether it ſhould ſu- 
ſtain the ſhape of a brute or a man: and yet, whether 
it be of one ſhape, or of the other, the matter of which 
the creature is compoſed would be equally ſuſceptible 
of feeling. It is ſolely owing to the will of God that 
we are created men. For He that“ formed man of the 
duſt of the ground, and breathed into his noftrils the 
breath of life, that he might“ become a living ſoul,” 
and endued him with the ſenſe of feeling, could, if he 
had ſo pleaſed, by the ſame plaſtic power, have caſt 
the very ſame duſt into the mould 5 a beaſt; which, 


being animated by the life-giving breath of its Maker, 


would have become a © living ſoul,” in that form; 
and, in that form, would have been as ſuſceptible of 
pain as in the form of a man, 

If, then, in brutal ſhape, we had been endued 
with the ſame degree of reaſon and reflection which we 
now enjoy; and other beings, in human ſhape, ſhould 
take upon them to torment, abuſe, and barbarouſly 
ill-treat us, becauſe we were not made in their ſhape, 
the injuſtice and cruelty of their behaviour to us would 
be ſelf- evident: and we ſhould naturally infer, that, 
whether we walk upon two legs or four; whether our 
heads are prone or erect; whether we are naked or co- 
vered with hair ; whether we have horns or no horns, 
long ears or round ears; or, whether we bray like an 
als, ſpeak like a man, whiſtle like a bird, or are mute 
as a fiſh, nature never intended theſe diſtinctions as 
foundations for right of tyranny and oppreſſion, 

« But, perhaps, it will be ſaid, it is abſurd to make 
ſuch an inference from a meer ſuppoſition that a man 
might have been a brute, and a brute might have been 
a man: for the ſuppoſition itſelf is chimerical, and has 
no foundation in nature; and all arguments ſhould be 
drawn from fats, and not from fancy of what might be, 

Or 
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or what might not be. To this I reply in few words, 
and in general: that all caſes' and arguments, deduced 
from the important and benevolent precept of 2 doing 
to others as we would be done unto, neceſſarily require 
ſuch kind of ſuppoſitions ; that is, they ſuppoſe the caſe 
to be otherwiſe than it really is. For inſtance, a rich 
man is not a poor man; Yet, the duty plainly ariſing 
from the precept is this--- The man who is now rich 
ought to behave to the wan Who is now poor in ſuch a 
manner as the rich man (if he were poor) would be wil- 
ling that the poor man (if he were rich) ſhould behave 
towards him. Here is a caſe which, in fact, does not 
exiſt between theſe two men; for the rich man 1s not a 
poor Nan, NOT is the POuT man a rich man; yet the 
ſuppoſition is necefſary to entorce and illuſtrate the 
precept, and the realonableneſs of it is allowed. And 
if the ſuppoſition is realonable in one Cale, it is rcaſon- 
able, at leaſt not contrary to reaſon, in all caics to 
which this general precept can extend, and in which the 
duty enjoined by it can, and ought to be performed, 
Thereſore, though it be true, that © a man is not a 
horſe,” yet, as a horle is a ſubject within the extent of 
the precept, that is, he is capable of receiving benefit 
by it, the duty enjoined in it extends to the man, and 
amounts to this: Do you that are a man ſo treat your 
horſe, as you would be willing to be treated by your 
maſter, in caſe that you were a horſe. I ſee no abſur- 
dity, or falſe reaſoning in this precept: nor any ill 
conſequence that would ariſe from it, however it may be 
gain-ſaid by the barbarity of cuſtom. _ 

In the caſe of human cruelty (that is, the cruelty 
of men unty men) the oppreſſed man has a tongue that 
can plead his own cauſe, and a finger to point out the 
aggreſſor : all men that hear of it ſhudder with horror, 
and, by applying the cale to themſelves, pronounce it 
cruelty with the common voice of humanity, and una- 
nimoutly join in demanding the puniſhment of the of- 
fender. But in the caſe of brutal cruelty, the dumb 

2alt can neither utter his complaints to his own kind, 
or deſcribe the author of his wrong : or, if he could, 
have they it in their power to redreſs and avenge him. 

« [1 the caſe of human cruelty there are courts and 
laws of juſtice in every civilized ſociety, to which the 
injured man may make his appeal: the affair is can- 
vaſſed, and puniſhment inflicted in proportion to the 
offence. But, alas! with ſhame to man, and ſorrow 
for brutes, 1 aſk the queſtion, What laws are now in 


force? or what court of judicature does now exiſt, in 


which the ſuffering brute may bring his action againſt 
the wanton cruelty of barbarous man? No friend, no 
advocate, not one is to be found among the © bulls 
nor calves, (Pſal. Ixviii. 30.) to prefer an indictment in 
behalf of the brute: the wretched unbefriended crea- 
ture is left ro moan in unregarded forrow, and fink un- 
der the weight of his burden, 

« But ſuppoſe the law promulged, and the court 
erected. The judge is ſeated, the jury fworn, the in- 


dictment read, the cauſe debated, and a verdict found 
for the plaintiff. - Yet what coſt or damage ? What re- 
In actions of humanity, 
In va- 


compence for loſs ſuſtained ? 
with or without law ſatisfaction may be made, 
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rious ways you can make amends to a . 
| juries you have done him; and by — in- 

future tenderneſs may, perhaps, obtain his pardon and 
moe the offence, But what is all this to the inf wp 

rute? If, by paſſion, or malice, or ſportive — 
you have broken his limbs, or deprived him ot hi. 0 *. 
ſight, how can you make him amends? Thon car 15 
nothing to amuſe him. Thou haſt obſtructed his me 
of getting ſubſiſtence; and thou wilt hardly take u ay 
thyſelf the pains and trouble of procuring it for im 
(which yet by the rule of juſtice thou art bound to 381 
Thou has marred his little temporary happineſs 0 
was his all to him. Thou haſt maimed, or blinded him 
for ever: and haſt done him a cruel and an irreparable 
injury.“ 


„„ 


| HESE iſlands, called alſo the Weſtern Iſlands 
have been, by different ceographers, deemed 
parts of America, Africa and Europe, being ſituated 
almoſt in a central line between chem ; bur as they lic 
near ſome of the places lately deſcribed we ſhall here 
inſert them as the moſt proper place, 
The Azores are ſituated between 25 and 32 des. we. 
long. and between 37 and 40 deg. north lat. Ie, 
were diſcovered by the Portugueſe, to whym 


* 


I hey 
2 they be— 
long, and were by them called Azores, from the gat 
number of hawks and falcons found there. Ihe, are 
nine in number, viz. St. Michael, 'Terceirs, Pico 
Santa Maria, St. George, Gracioſa, Fayal, Flores ad 
Corvo. They enjoy a ſalubrious air and fertile f 
but are ſubject to frequent inundations of the (e2 ani 
tremendous earthquakes. þ 


ST. MICHAEL, which is the moſt ex:onfive of 
theſe iſlands, is about 100 miles in circumference, and 
the ſoil is very fit for tillage. It was twice invaded 
by the Engliſh in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. The 
chief town is Punta del Gado, but it does not contain 
any thing remarkable, | ; 


TERCEIRA is the moſt important of theſe iſlands 
on account of its harbour, which is ſpacious and de- 
fended by two forts that ſecure Angra the capital, 
This city is the reſidence of the governor of the A- 
zores and the biſhop. It contains eight convents and 
five churches, beſides the cathedral. 


PICO, which is nearly as large as St. Michael, car- 
ries on a great trade in wines, and abounds with cedar 
and a tough red wood much valued, called ccixds. 


The reſt of theſe iſlands do not contain any thing re- 
markable, nor do they vary from thoſe deſcribe in any 
of their productions. But it muſt be obſerved that 
all of them have at leaſt one harbour capable of re- 


ceiving various kinds of veſſels. 
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to be otherwiſe than it really is. 


or what might not be. To' this I reply in few words, 
and in general: that all caſesand arguments, deduced 
from the important and benevolent precept of © doing 
to others as we would be done unto,” neceſſarily require 
ſuch kind of ſuppoſitions; that is, they ſuppoſe the caſe 
For inſtance, a rich 
man is nt a poor man; yet, the duty plainly ariſing 
from the precept is this The man who is now rich 
ought to behave to the man who is now poor in ſuch a 
manner as the rich man (if he were poor) would be wil- 
ling that the poor man (if he were rich) ſhould behave 
towards him. Here is a caſe which, in fact, does not 
exiſt between theſe two men ; for the rich man 1s not a 
poor man, nor is the poor man a rich man; yet the 
ſuppoſition is neceſſary to enforce and illuſtrate the 
precept, and the reaſonableneſs of it is allowed. And 
if the ſuppoſition is realonable in one caſe, it is reaſon- 
able, at leaſt not contrary to reaſon, in all caics to 
which this general precept can extend, and in which the 


duty enjoined by it can, and ought to be performed, 


Therefore, though ir be true, that © a man 1s not a 


horſe,” yet, as a horſe is a ſubject within the extent of 


the precept, that is, he is capable of receiving benefit 


by it, the duty enjoined in it extends to the man, and 
amounts to this: Do you that are a man fo treat your 
horſe, as you would be willing to be treated by your 
maſter, in caſe that you were a horſe. I ſee no abſur- 
dity, or falſe reaſoning in this precept: nor any ill 
conſequence that would ariſe from it, however it may be 
gain-ſaid by the barbarity of cuſtom. 

In the caſe of human cruelty (that is, the cruelty 
of men unty men) the oppreſſed man has a tongue that 
can plead his own cauſe, and a finger to point out the 
aggreſſor : all men that hear of it ſhudder with horror, 
and, by applying the caſe to themſelves, pronounce it 
cruelty with the common voice of humanity, and una- 
nimouſly join in demanding the puniſhment of the of- 
fender. But in the caſe of brutal cruelty, the dumb 
beaſt can neither utter his complaints to his own kind, 
or deſcribe the author of his wrong : or, if he could, 
have they it in their power to redreſs and avenge him. 

In the caſe of human cruelty there are courts and 
laws of juſtice in every civilized ſociety, to which the 
injured man may make his appeal: the affair is can- 
vaſſed, and puniſhment inflicted in proportion to the 
offence. But, alas! with ſhame to man, and ſorrow 
for biutes, I aſk the queſtion, What laws are now in 
force? or what court of judicature does now exiſt, in 
which the ſuffering brute may bring his action againſt 
the wanton cruelty of barbarous man? No friend, no 
advocate, not one is to be found among the © bulls 
nor calves, (Pſal. Ixviii. 30.) to prefer an indictment in 
behalf of the brute: the wretched unbefriended crea- 
ture is left to moan in unregarded ſorrow, and fink un- 
der the weight of his burden. 

« But ſuppoſe the law promulged, and the court 
erected. The judge is ſeated, the jury ſworn, the in- 
dictment read, the cauſe debated, and a verdict found 
for the plaintiff. - Yet what coſt or damage ? What re- 
compence for loſs ſuſtained ? In actions of humanity, 
with or without law ſatisfaction may be made, In va- 
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rious ways you can make amends to a man for the 18. 
\ juries you have done him; and by your aſſiduity and 
future tenderneſs may, perhaps, obtain his pardon, and 
palliate the offence. But what is all this to the injured 
I If, by paſſion, or malice, or ſportive cryely 
you have broken his limbs, or deprived him of his ene. 
ſight, how can you make him amends ? Thou canſt q, 
nothing to amuſe him. Thou haſt obſtructed his mean 
of getting ſubſiſtence ; and thou wilt hardly take upon 
thyſelf the pains and trouble of procuring it for him 
(which yet by the rule of juſtice thou art bound to do.) 
Thou has marred his little temporary happineſs, which 
was his all to him. Thou haſt maimed, or blinded him 
for ever: and haſt done him a cruel and an irreparable 
injury.” 


8 * 
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Tus AZ OR ES. 


HESE. iſlands, called alſo the Weſtern Iſland; 
| have been, by different geographers, decme! 
parts of America, Africa and Europe, being ſituated 
almoſt in a central line between chem; bur as they lis 
near ſome of the places lately deſcribed we ſhall here 
inſert them as the moſt proper place, 

The Azores are ſituated between 25 and 32 deg. we! 
long. and between 37 and 40 deg. north lat. Ie, 
were diſcovered by the Portugueſe, to whom the 
long, and were by them called Azores, from the 
number of hawks and falcons found there. They irs 
nine in number, viz. St. Michael, Terceira, Pes, 
Santa Maria, St. George, Gracioſa, Fayal, Flore 
Corvo. They enjoy a ſalubrious air and fertile n, 
but are ſubject to frequent inundations of the ſca aud 
tremendous earthquakes. | 


ST. MICHAEL, which is the moſt extenfive of 
theſe iſlands, is about 100 miles in circumference, and 
the ſoil is very fit for tillage. It was twice invaded 
by the Engliſh in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. Thi 
chief town is Punta del Gado, but it does not comin 
any thing remarkable, | 


_ TERCEIRA is the moſt important of theſe iſlands 
on account of its harbour, which is {pacious and de- 
fended by two forts that ſecure Angra the capital, 
This city is the reſidence of the governor of the u. 
zores and the biſhop. It contains eight convents and 


five churches, beſides the cathedral. 


PICO, which is nearly as large as St. Michael, c:r- 
ries on a great trade in wines, and abounds with cet 
and a tough red wood much valued, called ccixds. 


The reſt of theſe iſlands do not contain any ting te- 
markable, nor do they vary from thoſe deſcribe 1n any 
of their productions. But it muſt be obſerved £12 
all of them have at leaſt one harbour capable of te— 


ceiving various kinds of veſſels. 
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N treating of thoſe parts of the world which have already come under conſideration, viz. Aſia and Africa, we 
I have, with peculiar care, collected, and, in full diſplay, preſented, both the New Diſcoveries, and the ſtriking 
deſcriptions of our celebrated countryman Captain Cook, and, * we truſt, to the ſatisfaction of our numerous readers. 
America will afford us no leſs ſcope for gratification, nor ſhall we be leſs attentive, or leſs remiſs in our endeavours, 
to render our account of this part of the world as inſtructive and entertaining as either of the former; to which a 
deſcription of the different countries therein explored by our eminent Navigator will much conduce, as it will 
bring to view new countries, new men, and new manners, as well as exhibit novelty in the animal and vegetable 
ſyſtems. - But previous to this, and in conformity to the order of our plan, as well as our deſire to preſerve every 
important hiſtorical event, it is expedient that we ſhould introduce a circumſtantial narrative of the firſt diſcovery 
made of America by the great Columbus, together with a general deſcription of the country; to which will ſucceed, 
with due propriety, the diſcoyeries of our no leſs celebrated countryman Captain Cook, and tend to hand him 
down, as well as the former, to future ages, as a character worthy of univerſal admiration. 


8 


r © M A F. 1. 
FIRST DISCOVERY or AMERICA yy COLUMBUS. 


8 few or no diſcoveries have diſplayed more human x1; wiſe ſpurned at it as IMS InAs and reprobated the prin- 
1 fagacity and reſolution, or. been attended with +|| ciples on which it was, founded as abſurd and illufve. 
more important conſequences than that of America, we His laſt reſource was the court of. Spain, where, after 


deem it expedient,to preſent our readers with a circum- eight years attendance, he ſucceeded through the ſpe- 
ſtantial detail of that intereſting event. 1] cial patronage of Queen Iſabella, conſort of King Fer- 


This was made in the fifteenth century, towards the || dinand. This princeſs raiſed money neceſſary for the 
Cloſe of which, Venice and Genoa were become, thro' || deſign upon her own jewels; ſo that he ſailed, to his 
the means of their commerce with the eaſtern world, || inexpreſiible joy, with three ſhips, in.the. year 1492, on 
the greateſt maritime powers in Europe. Frequent || a voyage, in the event of which the inhabitants of two 

Voyages, ſome of which were of extent, introduced ſe- || worlds were concerned. 

veral improvements in the practical. part of navigation; In this arduous attempt Columbus had many d1/5- 
but the knowledge of mankind was {till very imperfect, |] culties to encounter. He had no chart to direct him, 
hardly extending beyond their ſenſible horizon. The || no lights from former navigators; to. which was added 
true ſyſtem of the world was unknown; and the im- || the deſpondency of his failars, who, on their voyage, 
perfect notions entertained with regard to the figure and -|| threatened to throw him overboard, and inf{ted on 
Magnitude of the earth, had no other foundation than || their return. At length, however, when his own in- 


conjecture. l vention and hopes were nearly exhauſted, they fortu- 
In this ſtate of things Chriſtopher Columbus, a na- I nately diſcovercd land, after a voyage of 33 days, which 
dve of Genoa, a man of aſpiring genius, whoſe know- put an end to the commotion, ſo that his commands 
edge of the mathematics exceeded that of his corem- [|| were obeycd with alacrity. | | 

4 Werder in general, conceived a plan of failing to the Columbus firſt landed on one of the Bahama Ifdes. 
ndics 


by an unknown route, and thereby opening to |] The people, on the th of October, 1492, diſcovered 
ep \Ary a new {ource of opulence and power. This || a light upon the [land Guanahani, which the admiral 
838 preſented to. his countrymen, and by them {| callzd St. Salvador, as it delivered him and his crew 
3 = 5 vague and chimerical, Columbus, exaſpe- || from impending deſtruction, Here he erected the royal 
oy by ner ungenerous treatment, laid it befcre the ſtandard, and took poſſeſſion of the iſland, by tne ap- 
Its of France, England, and Portugal, who like- pellation of St. Salvador, in the name of their Catholic 
No. 42. | HET. 6 A. | Majelties. 


his co! 
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Majeſties. The Indians, ignorant of his intention, || Columbus the neceſſi of returning to Europe, to ob. 
made no oppolition, being amuſed with the novelty || viate the calumnies of his enemies” © _ + — 
and glitter of divers toys and trinkets which Columbus Having furmounted theſe obſtacles, he ſet out, in 
ordered to be diſtributed among them. Theſe people || 1498, on a third expedition; ſtill more important than 
were entirely naked, of the middle ſtature, and an olive || the former. In this navigation, after being long hy. 
. complexion. Their features were regular, excepting [|| ried in a thick fog, and ſuffering numberleſs hardſhips 
their forcheads, which were rather out of proportion. from the exceſſive heats and rains berween the tropicʒ 
Their hair, which, as well as their eyes, was black, [he diſcovered the continent of America. The firſt land 
was moſtly cropped about their ears. Some painted || he made was the Ifland of Trinidada, on the coaſt of 
their whole bodies, others only their faces, with a kind Guiana. After paſſing this iſland, and two others lyin 
of faintiſh red. Many of them had ornaments pendant J at the mouth of the river O:oonoko, the admiral was 
from the noſe over the upper lip. They followed the. || ſurprized at finding his ſhip agitated by a dreadful con. 
ſtrangers to their ſhips, ſome ſwimming, and others in || flict of waves, occaſioned between the tide of the lea, 
canoes. _ The articles of exchange they brought on and the rapid current of that immenſe river. Intrepid- 
1 board were parrots and cotton yarn, They expreſſed || ly purſuing his courſe, he ſoon perceived that the 
1 the higheſt ſatisfaction with the European commodities j were in freſh water ; and Judging rightly, that no iſland 
| but gazed with peculiar delight at their: ſwords and could ſupply ſo vaſt a river, he began to * 58 he had 
ſhining arms, being at that time ignorant of the uſe of || diſcovered the continent; but when he left the river, 
iron. | N * and found that the land continued on to the weſtward 
Having taken a ſurvey of this and ſeveral other iſlands [| for a great way, he was convinced of it. Satisfied, in 
adjacent, and being convinced, from the poverty of ſome meaſure, with this diſcovery, he yielded to the 
the inhabitants, that theſe could not be the Indies he cries of his diſtreſſed crew, and bore away for Hiſpa- 
was in queſt of, Columbus ſteered to the ſouthward, |} miola. In the courſe of the paſſage he landed at ſeveral 
and diſcovered the iſland called by him Hiſpaniola, || places, and traded with the inhabitants for gold and 
abounding in all the neceſſaries of life, inhabited by a || pearl. | FF 
humane and hoſpitable people, and, what was of ſtill || In a ſubſequent voyage, being the fourth, Columbus 
| greater coniequence, Pi omiſing, from ſome ſamples he diſcovered all the coaſt of Ter ra Firma to the Iſthmus of 
1 had received, conſiderable quantities of gold and pre- Darien, where he hoped to have found a paſſage into 
. cious ſtones. This iſland, therefore, he propoſed to || the South Sea. In this he was diſappointed; but he 
make the center of his future diſcoveries; and having || was not ſo in the other part of his project; for every 
[ erected a fort, and placed in it a ſmall garrifon, he ſailed || where, as he advanced, he became more ſenſible of the 
for Spain, to procure neceſſary reinforcements for eſta- value of his diſcoveries on the continent. He found a 
| bliſhing his iniant colony, and completing his diſcoveries, || people more civilized, and more abounding in gold, 
The Spaniſh court was then at Barcelona, which he || than the iflanders with whom he had been acquainted, 
had entered amidit the acclamations of the people, at- The ſucceſs of Columbus rouſed a ſpirit of diicovery; 
[ tended by ſome of the Americans, arrayed in the gold, || and adventurers in divers parts of Europe, ſtimulated 
3 the ams, and ornaments, of the New World juſt diſ- by a thirſt for gold, equipped ſhips at their own ex- 
| covered. He had the honour of preſenting to the king pence, The moſt remarkable of theſe was Americus 
and queen, un the preſence of the whole court, a parti- | Veſpucio, a merchant of Florence, who ſailed to the 
cular account of his diſcoveries, and received the uni- ſouthern continent of America, and being a man of ad- 
verſal applauſe of the public. I dreſs, found means to acquire the honour cf giving his 
But regardleſs of honours, the proſecution of his name to half the globe. But no one is now impoſed on 
main deſign engroſſed the attention of Columbus; and || by the name, for the glory of the diſcovery is awarded 
as his late ſucceſs had obviated former prejudices, a || by the whole world to Columbus. | 
fleet of 17 ſail was immediately equipped, with all ne- Such, however, were the machinations of malice and 
ceſſaries for conqueſt or diſcovery, and 1500 men em- envy, and ſuch the effect of the calumny of his cnemies 
barked, among whom were ſome of the beſt families in at the court of Spain, in depreciating the merits of this 
Spain. Thus prepared, he ſet ſail a ſecond time, in great man, that he was ſent for to Europe ignominiouliy 
September 1493, with anample commiſſion, as gover- | loaded with fetters. The court of Spain, however, on 
not of all the countries he ſhould diſcover. | his arrival, ordered him to be ſet at liberty, and diſa- 
On his arrival at Hiſpaniola, he found the fort he had || vowed the proceeding. Columbus retired in dilgul 


* 


—— 


erected demoliſhed, and moſt of the Spaniards mur- || to Vallidolid, where he died in 1506, after having 
dered. It appeared upon examination, that they had rendered ſuch important ſervices to mankind, as will 
'violated the laws of decency and juſtice in their beha- tranſmit his name with honour to the latelt poſterity. | 

viour towards the natives, to whole reſentment they had Succeeding-adventurers purſued no form or plan in 


therefore fallen victims. Columbus, however, found their undertakings, gold being their object, to obtain 
means to conciliate the minds of the Indians, which |} which they followed fortune wherever ſhe led them. 
being effected, he choſe a more commodious ſtation for They contributed, however, to augment the power 
his colony, erected ſtronger fortifications than the for- || and riches of the Spaniſh monarchy, though at the e., 
mer, encouraged agriculture, and exerted every effort pence of the blood of millions. Thus the Kings of 
for the eſtabliſhment of the colony. I Spain, without any exertion of policy, or the leal: 
In his firſt voyage he had touched at Cuba; but public charge, were, by private adventurers amo; 
whether it was an iſland, or part of fome extenſive con- their ſubjects, put in poſſeſſion of a greater, and more 
tinent, could not then be aſcertained ; therefore, to || wealthy territory, than ever the moſt renowned 3 
determine this was now his grand object. In coaſting had obtained by their valour or their wiſdom. 1 
along the ſouthern ſhore of Cuba, he found a multitude || conquelt is the more extraordinary for the 8 

of ſmall iſlands, moſt of them pleaſant, and well inha- the time in which it was effected; for, from de df of 
bited. This archipelago he called Jardin de la Reyna, ture of Columbus in 1492, to the entire . 
the Queen's Garden, in gratitude to his benefactreſs || Chili, which happened in 1541, ſeveral confidera' 
Queen Iſabella. - In this voyage he diſcovered the Iſland || Kingdoms were brought to ſubmit to the Spaniſh 10S" 


[3 


of Jamaica; and, after a ſeries of the greateſt dangers || We ſhall point out by whom, and the manner 10 _ 
and diſtreſs, put into Hiſpaniola, without accompliſh- || theſe exploits were performed, under the heads 0! oy 
ing his grand deſign reſpecting Cuba. | reſpective country, and after having treated of Ae 22 
But as there is no difficulty in finding ſpecious || in general, begin with the diſcoveries, deſcription“ 
grounds for accuſation againſt ſuch as are employed in || of our Britiſh Columbus, Captain Cab. 
the execution of extenſive and complicated plans, thro? EY 25 5 
the baſe inſinuation of his enemies, an officer was diſ- 25 
patched from Spain, whoſe preſence demonſtrated to . | 5 c HAT. 


| World, extends from latitude 78 degrees north, 
to latitude 56 degrees ſouth, that is 134 degrees, 
which, taken in a ſtrait line, amounts to 8040 miles in 
length. Its breadch is various, being, in ſome places, 
690 miles, and in others not above 60 or 70. It 
2 a a part of both hemiſpheres, and boaſts all the 
different climates of the earth. It is bounded on the 
north by unknown lands, on the ſouth by the Southern 
Ocean, on the eaſt by the Atlantic Ocean, and on the 
weſt by the Great Pacific Ocean, By means of theſe 
ſeas it carries on a direct commerce with the other three 
arts of the world. 

America, generally conſidered, conſiſts of two exten- 
five continents, Joined to ether by a narrow neck of 
land called the Iſthmus of Darien, and diſtinguiſhed 
by the appellations of North and South. A great va- 
riety of iſlands are ſcattered on both ſides of America. 
Several on the north-weſt coaſt were diſcovered by 
Captain Cook. On a large gulph, formed by the coaſts 
of the northern and ſouthern continents, and thoſe of 
the Iſthmus of Darien, lie a multitude of iſlands, many 
of them large, and moſt of them fertile. They are 
called the Weſt Indies, and will, as well as all the reſt, 
be deſcribed in their proper order. f 

Though America is not, in general, a mountain- 
ous country, it has the greateſt mountains in the world. 
In South America the Andes run from north to ſouth 
along the coaſt of the Pacific Ocean. They extend 
from the Iſthmus of Darien to the Straits of Magellan, 
divide the ſouthern parts of America, and run a length 
of between 4 and oO Engliſh miles. In North 
America are ſeveral lofty and, extenſive chains, the 
principal of which are called the Algennay or Apala- 
chian mountains. | don 

North America is watered by many rivers, the moſt 
remarkable of which will be deſcribed in their repec- 
tive provinces. The river Miſſiſſippi, riſing from un- 
known ſources, runs a prodigious courſe from north to 
ſouth. There are five great lakes, which, communi— 
ca ing with each other, afford a moſt advantageous in- 
let for commerce. 
ſected with navigable rivers and creeks, that numbers 
of planters may be ſaid to have each an harbour at his 
own door. 

South America has three of the largeſt rivers in the 
world, the river of the Amazons, the river Plata, and 
the river Oroonoko. | | 


A country of ſuch prodigious extent as America on 


each fide of the equator, muſt neceſſarily have a variety 


of ſoils as well as climates. 
It is very remarkable that the climates of North 
America are colder, by many degrees, than any of 
the countries in the ſame latitude in Europe. Thus 
New Britain, which is nearly in the ſame latitude with 
Great Britain, is almoſt inſufferably cold to an Euro- 
pean. The greateſt part of the frozen country of New- 
foundland, the Bay of St. Laurence, and Cape Breton, 
lie oppoſite to the coaſt of France. Nova Scotia and 
New England are in the ſame latitude as the Bay of 
Biſcay, New York and Penſylvania lie oppoſite to 
Spain and Portugal. Hence the coldeſt winds of North 
America blow from the north and the welt, as they do 

ere from the north and eaſt. | 
we except. the moſt northern and ſouthern parts, 
hich are naturally cold and barren, the reſt produce, 
m abundance, moſt of the metals, minerals, plants, 
fruits, trees, and woods, to be met with in the other 
Parts of the world, and ſame of them in greater quanti- 
"es, and higher perfection. America alſo produces 
5 | 2 


whic 


Many parts are, indeed, fo inter- - 


. 
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GENERAL DESCRIPTION or AMERICA. 


- HIS vaſt track, frequently denominated the New 


diamonds, pearls, emeralds, amethyſts, and other 
valuable ſtones. To theſe may be added a great num- 
ber of other commodities, which, though of leſs price, 
are of much greater uſe, 

Sheep, goats, cows, aſſes, and horſes, were not 
found here upon the firſt landing of the Europeans, but 
having been brought in plenty, increaſed fo faſt in fer- 
tile paſtures, as to afford an ample ſupply. 

Here is a vaſt variety of birds, ſurpaſſing all that 
are to be found in any other part of the world, for 
beauty, ſhape, and colour, which will be deſcribed in 
their proper places. 


The ſeas, lakes, and rivers, abound with the greateſt 


plenty and variety of fiſh. 


Before the arrival of the Europeans, the natives of 
America had arts of their own. They had ſome notion 
of painting, and alſo formed pictures by the beautiful 
arrangement of feathers of all colours; and in ſome 
parts erected ſtately buildings. Though the uſe of iron 
was unknown, they poliſhed precious ſtones, cut down 
trees, and made not only ſmall canoes, but boats of 
conſiderable bulk. Their hatchets were headed with 
a ſharp flint; and of fliats they made knives, Thus 
at the arrival oi the Europeans, they preſented a lively 
picture of the ſtate of mankind in the earlieſt ages. 
America 1s chiefly divided between the Spaniſh, Eng- 
Iiſh, Por tugueſe, and the United States. The French 
and Dutch have, indeed, ſettlements in South Ame- 
rica, called Guiana and Surinam, but theſe are of little 
importance. They have alſo colonies in North America. 
The Indians are in quiet poſſeſſion of many large inland 
tracks. The Spaniards, who diſcovered the New 
World, fill enjoy the largeſt and richeſt portion of it, 
and thence draw immenſe wealth, | 

Next to Spain, the moſt conſiderable proprietor of 
America was Great Britain, which derived a claim to 
North America from the firſt diſcovery of that conti- 
nent by Sebaſtian Cabot, in the name of Henry VII. 
about ſix years after the diſcovery of South America by 
Columbus, in the name of the king of Spain. This 
northern country was, in general, called Newfound- 
land, a name now appropriated ſolely to an iſland upon 
its coaſt, It was a long time before any attempt was 
made to ſettle a colony in it. Sir Walter Raleigh, of 
reſpectable memory, firſt ſhewed the way, by fixing the 
Engliſh ſtandard in that part which he called Virginia, 
in honour of his royal miſtreſs Queen Elizabeth. | 

The Britiſh nation had, at an immenſe expence, 
and with the loſs of thouſands of gallant ſubjects, pre- 
ſerved, ſecured, and extended its colonies ſo far, as to 
render 1t difficult to aſcertain the preciſe bounds of its 
empire in North America, to the northern and weſtern 
ſides : But, alas! theſe flattering proſpects have been 
annihilated by a moſt unhappy conteſt between the 
mother country and the colonies, which, after a con- 
tinuance of eight years, at great expence of blood and 
treaſure, terminated in the eſtabliſhment of a new re- 
public, ſtiled, „ The Thirteen United States of 
America.” | | 


We propoſe to divide the New World into three 
parts : ; 


I. NORTH AMERICA, prefixing to our account 
ſuch parts, continental, inſular, 8c. as have been diſ- 
covered, viſited, or deſcribed, ,by Captain Cook. 


II. WEST INDIAN and AMERICAN 
ISLANDS. 


III. SOUTH- AMERICA, 


C HA. P. 


—— — — — Sy — 
* 


the name of Cape Prince of Wales. 


— 
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Particular Parts of North America, continental, inſular, &c. &c. diſcovered, viſitec 
and deſcribed by CaeTain Cook, on his third and laſt Voyage. 


NOR T H 


APT AIN COOK, with a perſeverance and intre- 
pidity peculiar to himſelf, explored the coaſt of 
North America till he reached · to the latitude of 70 deg. 
44 min. when all further attempts to proceed were 
fruſtrated by a prodigious maſs of ice, which extended 
from continent, to continent. 

The moſt extreme point he mentions is Cape Lil- 
burne. | 
north. He ſays it appeared to be tolerably high land, 
even down to the ſea. In almoſt every other part, as 
our navigators. advanced to the north; they had found a 
low coalt, from which the land role to a moderate 
height. The coaſt now before them was free from 
ſnow, except in one or two places, and had a greeniſh 
hue, but they could not diſcern any wood upon it. 

To the ſouthward of Cape Liſburne is a point, nam- 
ed by Captain Crok Point Mulgrave. It is ſituated in 
lat. 67 deg. 45 min. north. I he land ſeemed to be very 
low near the ſea, but a little farther it roſe into hills of 
a moderate height: the whole was free from ſnow, and 
apparently deſtitute of wood. | 
The weſtern extreme of America, hitherto known, 
is a point of land, which Captain Cook diſtinguiſhed by 
It ſtands in the 
lat. of 65 deg. 46 min. north. 


Strpok IsLanD lies in lat. 64 deg. 30 min. north, 
and is about 12 miles in circumference. The ſurface 
of the ground principally conliſts of large looſe ſtones, 


covered in many places with mols, and other vegetables, 


of which 20 or 30 different ſpecies were obſerved, and 
moſt of them in flower. 


continent. 


alſo a fox. 
partly under ground. It appeared ſonie people had been 
lately on the iſland, and it was more than probable that 
they often came thither, there being a beaten path from 
one end to the other. At a ſmall diſtance from that 
part of the ſnore where our people landed they found a 


ledge, which induced Captain Cook to give the iſland 
the name of Sledge Iſland. It Fe to be ſuch a 
one as is uſed by the Ruſſians in 


purpoſe of conveying goods from one place to another 


over the ſnow and ice. Its conſtruction was admirable, | 
and its various parts were put together with great neat- | 


neſs, ſome with wooden pins, but for the moſt part with 


thongs or laſmhings of whalebone ; in conlequence of 


which, Captain Cook imagined that it was entirely the 
workmanthip of the natives, 5 


Kinc's ISLAND, ſo called by Captain Cook, is a fmall 
ifland, which was deſcried at the diſtance of cighr or 
nine leagues from the tormer. 


CIERRE's IsLanD, which alſo received its appella- 


tion from Captain Cock, lies in lat. 63 deg. 15 min. 


north. It ſeemed to be an iſland of conſiderable extent, 


in which were feveral hills, all connected by low ground, 
ſo that it looked ar a diſtance like a group of iſlands. 
Near its eaſtern part is a-little iſland, which is remarka- 
ble for having on it three elevated rocks. Both the 


greater iſland, aud this ſmaller one, were apparently 


umabited. x 


It is ſituated in the latitude of bg deg. 5 min. 


But not a tree or ſhrub was | 
ſeen, either on the iſland, or upon the neighbouring || 
Near the beach where our people landed 
was a conſiderable quantity of wild purſlane, long-wort, 

aſe, &c. ſome of which they took on board for boil- | 
Ing. They ſaw {ſeveral plovers, and other ſmall birds, 
They mer with ſoine decayed huts, buiit | 


amtſchatka, for the 
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of Cape Denbigh was given, they obſerved ſeveral 


perhaps miſtaken. 
ſoon afterwards, and gave them a few dried filh, 


„ 


III. 


Gore's IsLAxp lies in nearly the Tame latitude as the 
former. It is about 30 miles in extent, and particularly 
narrow at the low necks of land, by which the hills are 
connected. Captain Cook found aftetwards that it was 
entirely unknown to the Ruſſians, and therefore con. 
ſidering it as a diſcovery of his own, named it Gore's 
Iſland. It appeared to be barren, and deſtitute of in- 
habitants, at leaſt our navigarors ſaw none, Near 
Gore's ſtands a ſmall iſland, whoſe lofty ſummit termi. 
nates in ſeveral pinnacle rocks, for which reaſon it ob. 
tained the name of PinNacLie ISLAND. 


Ax DERSOx's ISLAND, fo called by Captain Cook, to 
perpetuate the memory of Mr. Anderſon, ſurgeon 0 
the Reſolution, who departed this life juſt before the 
dilcovery of it, lies in lat. 62 deg. 34 min. north, Thi 
is the only circumſtance worthy of mention concern 
ing lt, 


"RN OKT ON *2. 01 WD; 


Situation, Survey of the Country, Interview with . 
Natives. Articles of Barter. Divers Incidents, Perſons 
Dreſs, Habitations, Vegetable Productions, e. 


HIS inlet, to which Captain Cook gave the nam 
of Norton's Sound, in honour of Sir Fletche 
Norton, afterwards Lord Grantley, lies between the 
latitudes of 64 and 65 deg. north. The bay where 
the fhips lay at anchor is ſituated on the ſouch- eaſt ſich 
of it, and by the natives denominated Chacktoole. 
is not a very good ſtation, nor is an harbour to be m 
with in all this ſound. | 
Captain Cook, at firſt ſight, imagined this ſpot 4 
land to be two iſlands, but afterwards found that it w 
a peninſula connected with the continent by a low if 
mus, on each fide of which a bay is formed by the cox 
Having caft anchor at about a league's diſtan oe fre 
the point of the peninſula, to which ſpot the appellat 


the natives on the peninſula, and one of them came 
in a ſmall canoe, Captain Cook gave this man a KI 
and ſome beads, with which he appeared to be 
pleaſed, Our people made figns to him to bring t 
ſome proviſions, upon which he inſtantly quitted ti 
and paddled towards the ſhore. Happening to 
another man coming off, who had two dried ſal 
he got them from him; and when he returned t 
ſhip, he refuſed to give them to any body except 
Cook, Some of our people fancied that he aſkel 
him under the name of capitaine, but in this they 
Others of the inhabitants cal 


change for ſuch trifles as they had to barter with 
They ſhewed no diſlike to tobacco, but were me 
firous of knives. . 

Mr. Gore was diſpatched to the peninſula, top 
wood and water; of the former of which artic 
people obſerved great plenty upon the beach. 
ſame time a boat from each of the ſhips was fe 
ſound round the bay; and at three o'clock, the 
freſhening at north-eaſt, they weighed anchor, 4 
deavoured to work further in: but that was 9 
found to be impracticable, by reaſon of the 
which extended entirely round the bay, to the 
of upwards of two miles from the ſhore. 
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Captain Cook went aſhore, and took a walk into the 
country, which, in thoſe parts where there was no 
wood, abounded with heath, and other plants, ſeveral 
of which had plenty of berries, all ripe. Scarce a ſin- 

le plant was in flower. The underwood, ſuch as 
birch, alders, and willows, occaſioned walking to be 
very trouble ſome among the trees, which were all 


; ſpruce, and none of which exceeded ſeven or eight 


inches in diameter; but fome were obſcrved lying on 
the beach, that were above twice that ſize, All the 
drift- wood ſeen in theſe northern parts was fir. 

A family of the natives came near the ſpot where our 
cople were occupied in taking off wood. The Cap- 
tain ſaw only the huſband and wife, and their child, 
beſides a fourth perſon, who was the moſt deformied 
cripple he had ever ſeen. The huiband was nearly 
blind ; and neither he or his wife were ſuch well-look- 
ing people as many of thoſe whom he had mer with on 
this coalt. Both of them had their lower lips perfora- 
ted; and they were in poſſeſſion of ſome glaſs beads, 
reſembling thoſe that had been ſeen before among their 
neighbours. Iron was the article that pleaſed them molt. 
For four knives, which had been formed out of an old 
iron hoop, the Captain obtained from them near 400 
pounds weight of fiſh, that had been lately caught by 
them. Some of theſe were trout, and others were, 
with reſpect to ſize and taſte, lomewhat between a her- 
ring and a mullet. The Captain gave a few beads to 
the child, who was a female ; upon which the mother 
imme, ately burſt into tears, then the father, next after 
him ti cripple, and at laſt, to add the finiſhing ſtroke 
to the © 1cert,, the child herſelf. This, however, was 
not of long duration. 

Lieutenant King had before been in company with 
the ſame family. His account of this interview is to 
the following purport : While he attended the wouding 
party, a canoe, filled with natives approached, out of 
which an elderly man and woman (the huſband and 
wite above mentioned) came aſhore. Mr. King pre- 
ſented a ſmall kniſe to the woman, and promiſed to 
give her a much larger one in exchange for ſome fith. 
She made ſigns to him to follow her. After he had 
proceeded with them about a mile, the man fell down 
as he was crofling a ſtony beach, and happened to cut 
his foot very much. This occaſioned Mr. King to 
ſtop ; upon which the woman pointed to her huſband's 
eyes, which were covered with a thick whitiſh film. He 
aiterwards kept cloſe to his wife, who took care to ap- 
prize him of the obſtacles in his way. The woman had 
a child on her back, wrapped up in the hood of her 
jacket. After walking about two miles they arrived 
at an open ſkin-boat, which was turned on one fide, 
the Convex part towards the wind, and was made to 
ſerve for the habitation of this family. Mr. King now 
performed a remarkable operation on the man's eyes. 
He was firſt deſired to hold his breath, then to breathe 
on the diſtempered eyes, and afterwards to ſpit on 
them. The woman then took both the hands of Mr. 
King, and preſſing them to the man's ſtomach, held 
tnem there for ſome time, while ſhe recounted ſome 
melancholy hiſtory reſpecting her family; ſometimes 
pointing to her huſband, ſometimes to her child, and 
at Other times to the cripple, who was related to her. 
Mr. King purchaſed all the fiſh they had, which con- 
liſted of excellent ſalmon, ſalmon-trout, and mullet. 
ute fiſh were faithfully delivered to the perſon he ſent 
for them. 

The woman was ſhort and ſquat, and her viſage was 
plump and round, She wore a jacket made of deer- 
85 virh a large hood, and had on a pair of wide boots. 
„as punctured from the lip to the chin. Her huſ- 
20 was well made, and about five feet two inches in 
. t. His hair was black and ſhort, and he had but 
eng Heard, His complexion was of a light copper 
wah He kad tuo holes in his lower lip, in which, 
"Yi by ne had no ornaments. [he teeth of both of 
LE wake black, and appeared as if they had been filed 

1 level with the gums. 
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As doubts were ſtill entertained whether the coaſt 
upon which they now were belonged to an iſland, or 
to the continent of America, Lieutenant King was 
diſpatched by Captain Cook, with two boats, well 
manned and armed, to make ſuch a ſearch as might 
tend to remove all difference of opinion on the ſubject. 
He was inſtructed to proceed towards the north as far 
as the extreme point {cen before, or a little further, if 
he ſhould find it neceſſary; to land there, and from 
the heights endeavour to diſcover whether the land he 
was then upon, imagined to be the iſland of Alaſchka, 
was really an iſland, or was connected with the land to 
the eaſtward, ſuppoſed to be the American continent. 

After the departure of Lieutenant King, ſeveral of 
the natives came off in canoes, and gave the crew ſome 
dried ſalmon in exchange for trifling articles. Early 
the next morning nine men, each in a ſeparate canoe, 
paid them a viſit, with the ſole view of gratifying their 
curiolity. They approached the ſhip with caution, and 
drawing up abrealt of each other, under her ſtern, fa- 
voured them with a ſong; while one of their number 
made many ludicrous motions with his hands and body, 
and another beat upon a ſort of drum. There was 
nothing ſavage either in the ſong or the geſtures with 
which it was accompanied. There ſeemed to be no dif- 
ference cither with reſpect to ſize or features between 
thele people, and thoſe on the other northerly parts of 
the coaſt, Their dreſs, which chiefly conſiſted of the 
ſkins of deer, was made after the ſame mode; and 
they had adopted the practice of perforating their lower 
lips, and affixing ornaments to them. 

The habitations of theſe Americans were ſituated 
cloſe to the beach. They conſiſt merely of a ſloping 
roof, without any fide walls, formed of logs, and co- 
vered with earth and graſs. The floor is likewiſe laid 
with logs. The entrance is at one end, and the fire- 
place juſt within it. A tmall hole is made near the 
door of the hut, for the purpoſe of letting out the ſmoak. 

The berries found here by the party that went on 
ſhore for brooms and ſpruce, were hurtle- berries, hezth- 
berries, partridge- berries, and wild currant-berries, 
Captain Cook alſo went aſhore, and took a walk over 
part of che peninſula, He met with very good graſs 
in {everal places, and ſcarcely obſerved a ſingle {pot on 
which ſome vegetable was not growing, The low 
land, by which this peninſula is united to the continent, 
abounds with narrow creeks, and likewiſe with ponds 
of water, leveral of which were at this time frozen 
over. There were numbers of buſtards and geeſe, but 
they were ſo ſhy, that it was impoſſible to get within 
muſket - ſhot of them. Some ſnipes were alſo ſeen ; and 
on the higher grounds were partridges of two ſpecies. 
Where there was wood muſketos were numerous. 
Some of the officers, who went turther into the country 
than the Captain did, met with ſome of the natives of 
both ſexes, who treated them with civility and kind- 
neſs. 

It was the opinion of Captain Cook that this peninſula 
had been an iſland in ſome diſtant period; for there 
were marks of the ſea having formerly lowed over the 
iſthmus ; and even at preſent it appeared to be kept 
out by a bank of fand, ſtones, and wood, which the 
waves had thrown up. It was manifeſt, from this 
bank, that the land here encroached upon the ſea ; and 
it was not difficult to trace its gradual formation. 

Lieutenant King returned from his expedition about 
four days after he left the ſhip. The crews of the 
boats rowed without intermiſſion towards the land for 
the ſpace of a day. They then ſet their fails, and ſtood 
acroſs the bay which the coaſt forms to the weſtward of 
Bald-Head. They afterwards made uſe of their oars, 
and had got within two miles of Bald-Head, under the 
lee of the high land. At that time all the men in the 
boat belonging to the Reſolution, except two, were ſo 
oppreſſed with fatigue and ſleep, that Mr. King's ut- 
moſt endeavours to make them put on were ineffectual. 
They were at length ſo far exhauſted as to drop their 
oars, and fall aſleep at the bottom of the boat, In 
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conſequence of this Mr, King, and two gentlemen who 
were with him, were obliged to lay hold of the oars ; 
and they landed, a little after three o'clock, between 
Bald-Head and a point that projects to the eaſtward, 

Mr. King, upon his landing, aſcended the heights; 
from which he could ſee the two coaſts join, and that 
the inlet terminated in a ſmall creek or river, before 
which there were banks of ſand or mud, and in every 
part ſhoal water. I he land, for ſome diſtance towards 
the north, was low and ſwampy ; then it role in hills; 
and the perfect junction of thoſe, on each ſide of the 
inlet, was traced without the leaſt difficulty. 

From the elevated ſituation in which Mr. King took 
his ſurvey of the ſound, he could diſcern many ſpacious 
vallies, with rivers flowing through them, well wooded, 
and bounded by hills of a moderate height. One of 
the rivers, towards the north-weſt, ſeemed to be conſi- 
derable ; and he was inclined to ſuppoſe, from its-di- 
rection, that it diſcharged itſelf into the ſea at the head 
of the bay. Some of his people, penetrating beyond 
this into the country, found the trees to be of a larger 
fize the further they proceeded, 

The weather being fine afforded an opportunity of 
making a great number of lunar obſervations, the reſult 
of which gave 197 deg. 13 min. caſt, as the longitude 
of the anchoring place on the weſtern ſide of the ſound ; 
while its latitude was 64 deg. 31 min. north. With 
reſpect to the tides, the night flood roſe two or three 
feet, and the day flood was ſcarcely perceivable. 

Captain Cook was now perfectly convinced that Mr. 
Stæhlin's map was extremely erronequs, and that 
the continent of America was the very ſpace which 
that gentleman had imagined to be the Iſland of 
Alaſchka. 

Captain Cook thought it now high time to quit theſe 
northerly regions, and rerire to fome place for the win- 
ter, where he might obtain proviſions and refreſhments, 
He did not confider Petropaulowſka, or the harbour 
of St. Peter and St. Paul, in Kamtſchatka, as likely to 
furniſh a ſufficient ſupply. He had likewiſe other 
reaſons for not going thither at preſent ; the principal 
of which was his great unwillingnels to remain inactive 
for ſix or ſeven months, which would have been the 
conſequence of paſſing the winter in any of theſe nor- 
thern countries. He at length concluded that no ſitua- 
tion was fo convenient as the Sandwich Iflands. To 
them, therefore, he formed a reſolution of repairing. 
But a ſupply of water being neceſſary before he could 
execute that deſign, he determined, with a view of 
procuring this eſſential article, to ſearch the coaſt of 
America for a harbour, by proceeding along it to the 
ſouthward. If he ſhould not meet with ſuccels in that 
fearch, his intention was to reach Samganhoodha, 
which was appointed for the place of rendezvous in cale 
the ſhips ſhould happen to ſeparate. 


STUART'S ISLAND lies in the latitude of 63 deg. 35 
min. north, and is fix or ſeven leagues in circumfe— 
rence, Though ſome parts of it are of a moderate 
height, yet, in general, it is low, with ſome rocks off 
the weſtern part. Some drift-wood was obſerved on 
the ſhore, but not a ſingle tree was ſeen. 

The greateſt part of the coaſt of the continent is low 
land, but they perceived high land up the country. It 
forms a point oppoſite this iſland, which was diftin- 
guiſhed by the name of Cape Stephens, and is fituated 
in the latitude of 63 deg. 33 min. north, and in the lon- 
gitude of 197 deg. 41 min. eaſt. 

Before they reached Stuart's Iſland they paſſed two 
little iſlands, ſituate between them and the main land; 
and as they ranged along the coaſt, ſeveral of the natives 
made their appearance upon the ſhore, and, by figns, 
ſeemed to invite them to approach. 


RovnD IsLaNnD, ſo denominated by Captain Csok'on 
account of its figure, lies in the latitude of 58 deg. 37 
min. north, and is feven miles diſtant from the con- 


tinent, I 


ducks were allo of two ſpecies; one brown 


BARREN IS EES; ſo called from the nakedneſs of thei 
appearance, are ſituated in latitude 59 des, north, 
They are a group of high iſlands and rocks, and An 
connected with any other land. 5 

Near theſe iſlands was perceived a very lofty promon 
tory, whoſe elevated ſummit appeared above the clouds, 
forming two very high mountains. Captain Cook named 
this promontory Cape Douglas, in honour of Doctor 
Douglas, now Biſhop of Carliſle, 
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HIS iſland, diſcovered by Captain Cool, lies in 
latitude 59 deg. 49 min. north. It does not ex. 
ceed 12 leagues in length, nor in breadth above a league 
and a half in any part of it. The ſouth-weſt point is 1 
naked rock, conſiderably elevated above the land with 
it. There is alſo a high rock lying off it, which, when 
ſeen in ſome particular directions, has the appearance 
of a ruinous caſtle, This ifland terminates towards the 
lea in bare ſtoping cliffs, with a beach conliſting of 
large pebbles, intermixed in ſome places with a clayey 
land. The cliffs are compoſed of a blueiſh {tone g- 
rock, and are, except in a few parts, in a ſoft or mou. 
dering ſtate. Some parts of the ſhore are interrupted 
by ſmall vallies and gullies, in each of which a rivulet 
or torrent ruſhes down with a confiderable degree of 
impetuoſity, though, perhaps, only furniſhed from the 
ſnow, and laſting no longer than till the whole is dif- 
ſolved. Theſe vallies are filled with pine-trees , and 
they alſo abound in other parts of the iſland, which, 
indeed, is covered, as it were, with a broad girdle of 
wood. The trees, however, are far from being of an 
extraordinary growth, few of them ſeeming to be larger 
than what a perſon might graſp round with his arms, 
and their general height being 40 or 50 feet; ſo tha: 
they would be of no great ſervice for thipping, except 
as materials for making top-gallant-maits, and other 
ſmall things. The pine trees appeared to be all of one 
ſpecies; and neither the Canadian pine, or cyprels, was 
to be ſeen. 

Among the trees were ſome currant and hawberry 
buſhes, a yellow-flowered violet, and the leaves of other 
plants not then in flower, particularly one which was 
ſuppoſed by the naturaliſts to be the beracleum ol 
Linnæus. 

A crow was ſeen flying about the wood : two or 
three white headed eagles, like thoſe of Nootka, were 
allo obſerved ; beſides another ſpecies equally Jarge, 
which had a white breaſt. Captain Cook likewiſe ſaw, 
in his paſſage from the ſhip to the ſhore, a numbe q of 
fowls litting on the water, or flying about, the principal 
of which were gulls, burres, ſhags, ducks, or large 
petrels, divers, and quebrantahueſſes. The divers 
were of two forts; one very large, whole colour was 
black, with a white belly and breaſt ; the other ot 4 
ſmaller ſize, with a longer and more pointed bill. 1 ne 
niſh, with 4 

p 1 „„er 
dark blue or blackiſh head or neck; the othe! 5 
and of a dirty black colour. The thags were large and 
black, having a white ſpot behind the wings. abr 
gulls were of the common ſort, flying in flocks. on 
was alſo a ſingle bird flying about, en 0 £95 
gull kind, whoſe colour was a inowy white, 5 
black along part of the upper {ſide of its wings. EE, 5 
place where the party landed, a fox came een 
verge of the wood, and eying them with litte e P 3 
walked leiſurely on without manifeſting ang, l 3 
fear. He was not of a large ſize, and his Fab rer 
of a reddiſh yellow. T'wo or three ſmall e 
likewiſe ſeen near the ſnore; but no traces -] © 
vered of inhabitants having ever been in tie . 

On a ſmall eminence. near the (ROPE. eee 58 

left, at the foot of a tree, a bottle, conta 


| ate of [ 
on which the names of the ſhips, and the dat Se Now 
He alſo encloſed tw 
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diſcovery, were inſcribed. beer, with many 
two-penny pieces of Engliſh coin, ON 25 Joan 
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others, he had been furniſhed with by of 
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of Lincoln ; and, in teſtimony of his eſteem for that 


entleman, diſtingmſhed the iſland by the name of 
Kaye's Iſland. a b n 
He alſo called a ſpacious inlet, about three leagues 
giſtant from this iſland, .Cape Hinchingbroke. Hav- 
ing caſt anchor under this cape, Mr. Gore was diſ- 
arched in a boat, in order to ſhoot ſome birds that 
might ſerve for food. He had ſcarcely arrived when 
about 20 of the natives appeared in two large canoes, 
upon which he returned to the ſhips, and they followed 
him. They were unwilling, however, to venture 
along-ſide, but kept at a diſtance, ſhouting aloud, and 
claſping and extending their arms alternately. They 
then began a kind of ſong. Their heads were ſtrewed 
with feathers; and one of them held out a white gar- 
met, which it was ſuppoſed they intended as a token of 
friendſhip; while another, for near a quarter of an 
hour, ſtood up in the canoe, entirely naked, with his 
arms extended like a croſs, and motionleſs. 'T heir canoes 
were conſtructed upon a different plan from thoſe our 
cople had hitherto ſeen, The frame conſiſted of ſlen- 
der laths, and the outſide was formed of the ſkins of 
ſeals, or other animals of a ſimilar kind. Though our 
people returned their ſigns of amity, and endeavoured, 
by the molt expreſſive geſtures, to encourage them to 
come along-ſide, they were unable to prevail upon 
them. Some of our people alſo repeated ſeveral of the 
common words that they had heard in the adjacent 
parts, but they did not appear to underitand them. 
After they had received ſome preſents that were thrown 
to them, they retired towards the ſhore, intimating, 
by ſigns, that they would return the next morning. 
1 hey accordingly came off in five or ſix canoes, but as 
the ſhips were under fail, they could not reach, though 
they followed them for ſome time. 


PRINCE WILLIAM's SOUND. 
SECTION I. 


Situation. Reception from the Natives. Their Appearance 
and Behaviour. 


HIS 1nlet on the coaſt, diſtinguiſhed by Captain 
| Cook under the name of Prince William's Sound, 
is in the latitude of 59 deg. 33 min. north. He allo 
gavethe place where the ſhips Reſolution and Diſcovery 
_ up their ſtation, the appellation of Snug Corner 

ay, 

When our people firſt entered the bay, three of the 
natives came off in two Canoes, two men in one, and 
one in the other, being the number that each canoe 
could carry, The men had each a ſtick of the length 
of about three feet, with the large feathers, or wings of 
birds,. faſtened to it. Theſe they frequently held up, 
probably as tokens of peace, The treatment theſe 
tree received induced many others to viſit the ſhips, 
in both great and ſmall canoes. Some of them ven- 
wred on board the Reſolution, though not before ſome 
2 our people had ſtepped into their boats. Among 
U10le who came on board was a middle-aged man, who 
Vas afterwards found to be the chief. His dreſs was 
_ of the ſkin of the ſea-otter, and he had on his 
: da cap, embelliſhed with ſky-blue glaſs beads. He 
Pe to value theſe much more than our white glaſs 
N Any kind of beads, however, ſeemed to be in 
S eſtimation among theſe people, who readily gave 


In en | 
fi change for them whatever they had, even their 
me lea-Otter {kins, 


Iron 

a lead 2 00d wanted pieces nine or ten inches long 

Thes 3 : Naa breadth of three or four fingers. 

be m_ ut little -of that article, as, by this 

of their le, come rather ſcarce. The points of ſome 

per ax pe were of this metal, others were of cop- 
"1... - EW were of bone; of which laſt the points 


vi their ar 
I arrows, darts, &c, were formed. 


Was a great objeft, but they abſolutely rejected 
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The chief could not be prevailed upon to venture 
below the upper deck, nor did he and his companions 
continue dong on board. While they were on board ic 
was neceſſary to watch them narrowly, as they ſoon 
manifeſted an inclination for thieving, At length, 
when they had been three or four hours along-ſide the 
Reſolution, they all quitted her, and repaired to the 
Diſcovery, which ſhip none of them had before been 
on board of, except one man, who came from her at 
this very time, and immediately returned to her, in 
company with the others. 

The natives, ſoon after quitting the Diſcovery, 
made their way towards the boat that was employed in - 
ſounding. The officer who was in her obſerving their 
approach, returned to the ſhip, and all the canoes fol- 
lowed him. The crew of the boat had no ſooner re- 
paired on board, leaving in her, by way of guard, two 
of their number, than ſeveral of the natives ſtepped 
into her, ſome of whom preſented their ſpears before 
the two men, while others looſed the rope by which ſhe 
was faſtened to the ſhip, and the reſt were ſo daring as 
to attempt to tow her away. But the moment they 
ſaw our people were preparing to oppoſe them, they 
let her go, ſtepped out of her into their own boats, 
and made ſigns to perſuade them to lay down their 
arms. | 
The man already mentioned as having conducted his 
countrymen from the Reſolution to the Diſcovery, had 
firit been on board of the latter, where looking down 
all the hatchways, and obſerving no one except the of- 
cer of the watch, and one or two others, he doubticls 
imagined that ſhe might be plundered with eaſe, par- 
ticularly as ſhe was ſtationed at ſome diſtance, from the 
Reſolution, It was unqueſtionably with this intent that 
the natives went off to her. Several of them went on 
board without the leaſt ceremony, and drawing their 
knives, made ſigns to the officer, and the other people 
upon deck, to keep off, and began to ſearch for piun - 
der. The firſt thing they laid hold of was the rudder 
of one of the boats, which they immediately threw 
overboard to thoſe of their party who had continued in 
the canoes. But before they had time to find another 
object that ſtruck their fancy, the ſhip's crew were 
alarmed, and many of them, armed with cutlaſſes, 
came upon deck. On obſerving this, the plunderers 
all ſneaked off into their canoes, with evident marks ot 
indifference. 

From the above circumſtances it may reaſonably be 
inferred, that theſe people were not acquainted with 
fire- arms; for had they known any thing of their effect, 
they would by no means have ventured to attempt 
carrying off a boat from under a ſhip's guns, in the face 
of upwards of an hundred men ; for moſt of the Reſo- 
lution's people were looking at them at the very inſtant 
of their making the attempt. However, they were lefc 
as ignorant, in this particular, as they were found ; 
for they neither ſaw or heard a muſket fired, except at 
buds, 
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Perſons, Dreſs, Canoes, Weapons, Utenſils, Food, 


Language, &c. 


HE. natives ſeen by our voyagers were, 1n general, 

of a middling ſtature, though many of them 

were under it. They were ſquare, or ſtrong-cheſted, 
with ſhort thick necks, and large broad viſages, which 
were, for the moſt part, rather flat. The moſt diſpro- 
portioned part of their bodies appeared to be their heads, 
which were of great magnitude, Their teeth were of 
a tolerable whitenefs, broad, well ſet, and equal in 
ſize, Their noſes had full round points, turned up at 
the tips; and their eyes, though not ſmall, were ſcarce- 
ly proportioned to the Jargeneiſs of their faces. They 
had black hair, which was ſtrong, ſtrait, and thick. 
Their beards were, in general, thin, or de{igient ; but 
the hairs growing about the lips of thoſe. who had 
nem, 
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them, were briſtly ot ſtiff, and often of a browniſh co- 


lour ; and ſome of the elderly men had large, thick, 


ſtrait beards, '- | | ; 

Very few, however, could be fatd to be handſome, 
though- their countenances, in general, indicated 
frankneſs, vivacity, and good nature; yet fome of 
them ſhewed a relerve and ſullenneſs in their aſpect. 


The faces of ſome of the women were agreeable; and 


many of thein, but principally the younger ones, might 
caſily be diſtinguiſhed from the other ſex, by the ſupe- 
rior delicacy of their features. The complexion of 
ſome of the females, and of the children, was white, 
without any mixture of red. Many of the men, whom 
our people law naked, had rather a ſwarthy caſt, which 
was ſcarcely the effect of any (tain, as it is not their 
cuſtom to paint their bodies. | 

The men, women, and children, of this ſound, are 
all cloathed in the lame manner. Their ordinary dreſs 
is a fort of cloſe frock, or rather robe, which ſome- 
times reaches only to the knees, but generally down to 
the ancles. It has, at the upper part, a hole juſt ſuf- 
ficiently large to admit the head, with fleeves reaching 
to the wriſt. Theſe frocks are compoſed of the ſkins of 
various animals, ſuch as the grey fox, racoon, pine- 
martin, ſea-otter, ſeal, &c. and they are commonly 
worn, with the hairy ſide outwards. Some of the na- 
tives have their: frocks made of the ſkins of fowls, with 
only the down left on them, which they glue upon other 
ſubſtances- One or two were ſeen with woollen gar- 
ments. At the ſeams, where the different ſkins are 
ſewed together, they are uſually adorned with fringes 
or taſlals of narrow thongs, cut out of the fame ſkins. 
There 1s a ſort of cape or collar to a few of them, and 
ſome have a hood ; but the other 15 the moſt cuſtomary 
form; and appears to conſtitute their whole dreſs in 
fair weather. They put over this, when it is rainy, 
another frock, made with ſome degree of ingenuity 
from the inteſtines of whales, or of ſome other large 
animal, prepared with ſuch ſkill, as to refemble, in a 
great meaſure, our gold-beaters leaf. It is formed fo 
as to be drawn tight round the neck; and its fleeves 
extend down to the wriſt, round which they are faſtened 
with a ſtring. When they are in their canoes, they 
draw the ſkirts of this frock over the rim of the hole in 
which they lit, ſo that the water is prevented from 
entering. At the ſame time it keeps the men dry up- 
wards; for no water can penetrate through it. It is 
apt to crack or break, if it is not conſtantly kept moiſt. 
This frock, as well as the common one made of ſkins, 
is nearly fimilar to the dreſs of the natives of Greenland. 
Some of them wear a kind of ſkin ſtockings, reaching 
half way up their thighs. Few of them are without 
mittens for their hands, formed from the ſkins of 
bears paws. Thoſe who wear any thing on their heads 
reſemble, in this particular, the people of Nootka, 
having high, truncated, conical caps, compoſed of 
ſtraw, and ſometimes of wood. | 

The hair of the men is commonly cropped round the 
forchead and neck, but the females ſuffer it to grow 
long. Ihe greateſt part of them tie a lock of it on the 
crown, while a few club it behind, after our method. 
Both the men and women perforate their ears with ſe- 
veral holes, about the outer and lower part of the edge, 
wherein they ſuſpend ſmall bunches of beads. They 
alſo perforate the ſeptum of the noſe, through which 
they often thruſt the quill feathers of birds, or little 
bending ornaments, made of a tubulous ſhelly ſub- 
ſtance, ſtrung on a ſtiff cord, of the length of three or 
four inches, which give them a ridiculous and groteſque 
appearance. But the moſt extraordinary ornamental 
faſhion, and which is adopted by ſome of the natives of 
both ſexes, is their having the under lip cut quite thro' 
lengthways, rather below the ſwelling part. I his inci- 
ſion frequently exceeds two inches in length, and, ei- 
ther by its natural retraction while the wound is ſtill 
freſh, or by the repetition of ſome artificial manage- 
ment, aſſumes the appearance and ſhape of lips, and 
becomes tufficientiy large to admit the tongue through. 
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foot long, with a ſmall groove in the middle, 
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This happened to be the caſe when a perſon, wit ki 
under lip thus ſlit, was firſt ſeen by one of 3 fal 4 
who immediately exclaimed, that the man hid ow. 
mouths, which, indeed, it greatly reſembled. 1 Sh 
fix in this artificial mouth a flat, narrow kind of e 
ment, made principally out of a ſolid ſhell or bone W 
into ſmall narrow pieces, like teeth; almoſt down t, th 
baſe; or thick part, which has, at each end, a project. 
ing bit, that ſerves to ſupport it when put into — d : 
vided lip, the cut part then appearing outwards. 1 
of then only perforate the lower lip into ſeparate holes. 
on which occaſion the ornament conſiſts of the fart 
number. of diſtinct ſhelly ſtuds, the points of which, 4;. 


Some 


thruſt through theſe holes, and their heads appear 


within the lip, not unlike another row of teeth unde: 
their natural ones, 


in their ears, or about their caps, or are I to their 
rilled in each 


of beads, made of a ſhelly ſubſtance ; or others of a cy. 


They are, in general, fo fond of ornament: «1; 
ſome kind or other, that they fix any thing in their per- 
torated lip; for one of them appeared with two iron 
nails projecting like prongs from it; and another on 
attempted to put a large braſs button into it. 

The men often paint their faces of a black colon, 
and of a bright red, and ſometimes of a blueiſh or 1: ader 
hue, but not in any regular figure. The won 
puncture or {tain the chin with black, that cones to 4 
point in each of their cheeks; a cuſtom ſimilar to whic! 
is in vogue among the Greenland females. Ihr by 
dies are not painted, which may probably be 05159 to 
the ſcarcity of materials for that purpoſe ; all the colous 
which they brought for ſale being in very {mall quz 


tities. Captain Cook obſerves, upon the whole, that in 
no country he had ſeen ſavages who take more pains 
than theſe do to ornament, or rather to disfiguie, their 
perſons. | 


Their canoes are of two ſorts, the one large and 
open, the other. ſmall and covered, The larger fe- 
lemble, in their conſtruction, the great or woman's 
boat of Greenland, with no other difference than in te. 
form of the head and tern, particularly of the former, 
which is ſomewhat like that of the head. The framing 
conſiſts of ſlender pieces of wood; and the outfide 1s 
compoſed of the ſkins of ſcals, or other ſca animals, 
ſtretched over the wood. The ſmaller canoes ate 
made of the ſame form and materials with toe ee 
Eſquimaux and Greenlanders, and curved on rhe fore 
part like the head of a violin. 
Many of their ſpears are headed with IN, and ten 
arrows are generally pointed with bone. It ApS 
darts are thrown by means of a piece 01 wood about! 
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ceives the dart: at the bottom is a hole for 
tion of one finger, which enables them co g 
piece of wood much firmer, and to throw Witts 
force. For defenſive armour they have a loft ν 
or coat of mail, formed of laths, faſtened roger ee 
ſinews, which renders it very flexible, aug 7 775 
cloſe as not to admit a dart or arrow. It ſervss C 
cover the trunk of the body, and may not mf 
be compared to the ſtays of women. 
Our voyagers had not an opportu! 
of the habitations of theſe people, 
dwelt in the bay where our ſhips ancho! 
any of them landed. With reſpect by 1 
utenfils, they brought, in their canoes, 4005 3 
oval wooden diſhes, rather ſhallow ; ang e 
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lindrical form, conſiderably deeper. The ſides con- 
ſilted of one piece, bent round, after the manner of 
our chip boxes, but thick, and neatly faſtened with 
thongs; the bottoms being fixed in with ſmall pegs of 
wood. Others were ſomewhat ſmaller, and of a more 
elegant figure, not unlike a large oval butter-boar, 
without any handle, but ſhallower. Theſe were com- 
ſed of a piece of wood, or ſome horny ſubſtance, and 
were ſometimes neatly carved. They had a number 
of little ſquare bags, made of the ſame gut with their 
exterior Kocks, curiouſly adorned with very ſmall red 
feathers inter woven with it, in which were contained 
ſeveral very fine ſinews, and bundles of imall cord, 
made out of them, plaited with extraordinary ingenuity. 
They likewiſe brought ſome wooden models of their 
canoes, chequered baſkets, wrought ſo cloſely as to 
hold water, and a conſiderable number of ſmall images, 
of the length of four or five inches, either of wood, or 
ſtuffed, which were covered with a piece of fur, and 
-mbelliſhed with quill feathers, with hair fixed on their 
heads, Ourpeople could not determine whether theſe 
were intended merely as children's toys, or were held 
in veneration, as repreſenting their deceaſed friends 
and relations, and applied to fome ſuperſtitious pur- 
poſe. They have many inſtruments formed of two or 
three hoops, or concentrical pieces of wood, having a 
croſs- bar fixed in the middle, by which they are held. 
To theſe they fix a number of dried barnacle-ſhells, 
with threads, which, when ſhaken, produce a loud 
noiſe, and thus ſerve the purpoſe oY rattle. This 
contrivance is probably a ſubſtitute for the rattling 
bird at King George's Sound. | 

[t is uncertain with what tools their wooden utenſils, 
frames of canoes, &c. are made, the only one ob- 
ſerved among them being a kind of ſtone adze, fome- 
what reſembling thoſe of Otaheite, and other iſlands in 
the Pacific Ocean. They have a great quantity of 
iron knives, ſome of which are rather 3 hey 
ſtrait, and ſome very ſmall ones, fixed in longiſh han- 
dles, with the blades bent upwards. They have alſo 
ek of over ſort, ſometimes almoſt two feet in 
ength, ſhaped, in a great meaſure, like a dagger, 
with a . towards * middle. They wear thee in 
ſheaths of ſkins, hung by a thong round their necks, 
_ _ robe or age A is 3 _ they uſe 
them only as weapons, and that their other knives are 
applied - differelt purpoſes. | 

Upon the whole, conſidering the uncivilized ſtate of 
ee 4 bers _ wor dae _— __ 

ntinually covered with ſnow, an 
the covey ee materials they have to 
work with, it appears that, with reſpect to their ſkill 
and invention, in all manual operations, they are at 
leaſt equal to any other people. 

The food they were ſeen to eat was the fleſh of ſome 
animal, either roaſted or broiled, and dried fiſh. Some 
of the for mer, that was purchaſed, had the appearance 
22 
—_ of our people obſerved them eat feely of a ſub- 
3 0 Lg Aer agg was the interior part of the 
Tags 8 eir drink, in all probability, is water; 
cle 19 their canoes, they brought ſnow in wooden veſ- 

5, Which they ſwallowed by mouthfuls. Their man- 
ner . cating is decent and cleanly, for they conſtantly 
2 care to Temove any dirt that might adhere to their 
= > om though they would ſometimes eat the raw 
1550 ome lea animal, they did not fail to cut it care- 

"7 nt mouthfuls. Their perſons were, to appear- 
en Brat nn. and their utenſils, in general, were 

„ excellent order, as were alſo their boats. 

With reſpect to the language of the inhabitants of 
this {ou d 8 ' 

a, it appeared to our people difficult to be 
underſtood, perhaps owing to th | ſignificatio 
which RON e KD 6 — aar, FS 1 5 ns 
uſe the fame ware for they ſeemed frequently to 
Mg roy ora on very different occaſions; though 

- Opinion of the ſpeculative part of our people, 


at 
at if they had had a longer intercourſe with them, 
No. 43. 
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this might probably have proved to be a miſtake on 


their part, 


S&'EC TION I. 


beaſts, Birds, Fiſh, Vegetables, and Metals, of Prince 


William's Sound. Conjeftures whence the Natives 
procure Beads and Iron, 


9 voyagers could derive no other knowledge of 
the animals of this part of the world, than what 
they obtained from the ſkins that were brought by the 
natives for ſale. Theſe were chiefly of bears, common 
and pine martins, ſea-otters, ſeals, racoons, ſmall 
ermines, foxes, and the whitiſh cat or lynx. Among 
theſe various ſkins the moſt common were thoſe of ra- 
coons, martins, and-ſea-otters, which conſtituted the 
ordinary dreſs of thei people. The ſkins of ſeals and 
bears were alſo pretty common ; and the former were, 
in general, white, beautifully ſpotted with black, or 
ſometimes ſimply white ; and many of the bears here 
were of a dark brown hue. 

Here is the white bear, of whoſe ſkins the na- 
tives brought ſeveral pieces, and ſome complete ſkins 
of cubs. There is alſo the woolverine, or quickhatch, 
whole ſkin has very bright colours ; and a larger ſpecies 
of ermine than the common one, varied with brown, 
and having fcarcely any black on its tail. The ſkin of 
the head of ſome very largeanimal was likewiſe brought 
to our people, but they could not poſitively decide 
what it was; though, from the colour and ſhaggineſs 
of the hair, and its nor reſembling any land animal, 
they conjectured that it might be that of the male ur- 
line ſeal, or ſea-bear. One of the moſt beautiful ſkins 
that came under their obſervation was that of a ſmall 
animal, near a foot in length, of a brown colour on 
the back, with a number of obſcure whitiſh ſpecks, 
the Aides being of a bluiſh aſh colour, with a few'of 
theſe ſpecks. The tail is about a third part of the 
length of the body, and 1s covered with whitiſh hair. 
This animal is the ſame with that called by Mr. Stæh- 
lin, in his account of the New Northern Archipelago, 
the ſpotted field-mouſe. But whether it was really of 
the mouſe kind, or the ſquirrel, could not be deter- 
mined for want of an entire ſkin. 

Of birds found here were the halcyon, or king's 
fiſher, the ſhag, the white headed eagle, and the hum- 
ming bird, which often flew about the ſhips as they 
lay at anchor. The water fowl ſeen were black ſea- 
pies, geeſe, a ſmall fort of ducks, ſnipes, grouſe, 
plovers, &c. &c. There is a ſpecies of the diver pe- 
culiar to the place, and of the ſize of a partridge. 

The chief fiſh brought by the natives for ſale were 
torſk and halibut ; and our people caught ſome ſcul- 
pins about the ſhip, with ſtar-fiſh of a purpliſh hue, 
that had ſixteen or eighteen rays. The rocks were al- 
moſt deſtitute of ſhell-fiſh; and the only other animal 
of this tribe obſerved, was a reddiſh crab, covered with 
very large ſpines. 

Few vegetables of any kind were ſeen. The trees 
that chiefly grew about this ſound were the Canadian 
and ſpruce pine, ſome of which were of a conſiderable 
ſize. 

The metals ſeen here were iron and copper, both of 
which, but more particularly the former, were in ſuch 
abundance, as to form the points of numbers of their 
lances and arrows. The ores which they made uſe of 
to paint themſelves with, were a brittle, unctuous, rec 
ochre, or iron ore; a pigment of a bright blue, and 
black lead. Each of theſe ſeemed to be very ſcarce 
among them. Copper theſe people, perhaps, procure 
by their own means, or, at moſt, it paſſes to them 
through few hands; for when our people offered any 
of it by way of barter, they uſed to exprets its being in 


| ſufficient plenty among them by pointing to their 


weapons, as if they meant to intimate, that, as they 
had ſo much for their own, there was no occaſion for 


increaſing their ſtock, 
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II, however, the natives of this inlet are furniſhed 
with European commodities by means of the interme- 
diate traffic to the eaſtein coaſt, it is rather remarkable 
that they 'ſhobld never, in return; have ſupplicd the 
more inland Indians with ſome of their ſea-orrer ſkins, 
which would undoubtedly have appeared, at ſome time 
or other, in the envitons of Hudſon's Bay. | 


The natives of this place muſt doubtleſs have receiv- | 
ed from ſome more civilized nation the beads and iron 


found among them. Our voyagers were almott cer- 
tain that they were the firſt Europeans with whom they 
had ever had a direct communication; and it remained 
to be determined from what quarter they had procured 
theſe manufactures by intermediate conveyance: It is 
more than probable that they had obtained theſe arti- 
cles through the intervention of the more inland tribes, 
either from the ſettlements. abo t Hudſon's Bay, or 
thoſe on the lakes of Canada unleſs the ſuppoſition 
can be admitted that the Ruſſians, from Kamtſchatka, 
have already extended their traffic to this diſtance ; or 
that the natives of their moſt eaſterly iſlands carry on 


3 


an intercourſe along the coaſt with the inhabitants of 


Prince. William's Sound. 
There are two paſſages into the inlet that leads to 
Prince William's Sound, ſeparated from each other by 
an iſland that extends 18 leagues in the direction of 
ſouth-welt and north-caſt, to which Captain Cœo gave 
the appellation of Montague Ifland. 


In this channel are ſeveral iſlands. Thoſe ſituate in 


the entrance next the open ſea are elevated and rocky. 


T hole that are within are low; and as they were totally 
free from ſnow, and covered with wood and verdure, 
they. were denominated Green Iſlands. 

As Captain Cook was purſuing his voyage, ſeeing the 
appearance of a ſhoal, he came to anchor. IVM ca- 
noes, with a man in each, then came off to the ſhip. 
It coſt them ſome labour ro paddle acroſs the firong 
tide ; and they heſitated a little before they dared ven- 
ture to approach. One of them was very loquacious, 
bur to no purpoſe, for the Europeans could not under- 
ſtand a ſyllable he faid. While he was talking, he 
kept continually pointing to the ſhore, which was ſup- 
poſed to be an invitation for our people to go thither, 
Captain Cook made them a preſent of a lc trifles, which 
he conveyed to them from the quarter gallery. Theſe 
people ſtrongly reſembled thole ſcen in Prince William's 
Sound, both in dreſs and perſon. Their canoes were 
alſo conſtructed in the tame manner. One of thele vi- 
fitors ſeemed to have no beard, and his face was painted 


of a jet black: the other, who was older, was not 
ainted, but he had a large beard, and a countenance | 
Smoak 


like the common ſort of people in the ſound. 
was ſeen upon che flat weltern ſhore, whence it was in- 
ferred, that thoſe lower ſpots were the only places in- 
habired. | | 


c. GOR RIVER 


Diſcovery of and Country adjacent; with an Account of 
the Menners, Cuſtoms, Language, Sc. of the Natives. 


\APTAIN COOK obſerved, in his progreſs on thts 

coaſt, that the water, till he arrived at a certain 
ſpot, in the latitude of 60 deg. 8 min. retained an equal 
degree of ſaltneſs, both at high and low water, but here 
the marks of a river evidently appeared. Having an- 
chored under a point of land, the water which was taken 
up was much more freſh than any our people had taſt- 
ed, whence they concluded that they were in a large 
river, and not in a {trait which had a communication 
with the northern ſeas. Having proceeded thus far, 
they were anzious to have ſtrong: r proofs, and therefore 
weighed wich the food, and drove up with the ride, 
having but little wind. 

The tide is very conſiderable in this river, and 
greatly alliſts to facilitate the navigation of it. In the 
ſtream it is high water between two and three o'clock, 
on the days of the nc and full moan ; and the tide riſes 

8 | 
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between three and four fathoms: © The mouth gf 
river being is a corner of the "Coaſt, the ocean f. a 
the flood into it by both ſhores; which ſwells the ke 
to a greater height than At other parts of this con 2 
As the ſhips were under ſail, they were attendeg 
many of the natives, in one large canoe, ind fa 7 
ſmall ones. The latter had only one perſon d 
each of them; and ſome of the paddles had a Me 
each end, Men, women, and children, were 8 
ed in the large canoes. At ſome diſtance from the 115 
they exhibited, on a long pole, a kind of leathern f. 1. 
which our people interpreted to be a ſign of their dener 
ble intentions. They conveyed this frock into the tip 
Ty 


. 


as an acknowledgement for ſome trifles which Cadtai, 


Cook had given them. 

The perſons, dreſs, and canoes of theſe people, . 
ſembled thoſe of Prince William's Sound, except th 
the ſmall canoes were not ſo large as thoſe of the found 
and carried only one man, Ys 

Our people bartered with them for ſome of their fr 


dreſſes, made of the ſkins of animals, particularly 


thoſe of ſea-otters, martins, and hares. T hey alf 
had a tew of their darts, and a ſupply of ſalmon 5 
halibut, for which they gave ſome old cloaths beads 
and pieces of iron, in exchange. . 

The natives were already poſſeſſed of large fon 
knives, and glaſs beads of a ſky-blue colour, fuch a5 
were ſren among the inhabitants of Prince William's 
Sound. The latter, as well as thoſe which they . 
ceived from our people, they ſeemed to value highly, 
But they were particularly earneſt in aſking for Jaro: 
pieces of iron, to which they gave the name of goone 
though with them, as well as with their neighbours in 
the found, one word ſeemed to have many ſignifica- 
tions. Their language is certainly the lame. Tie 
words oonaka, keeta, and naema, and a few others, 
which were frequently uſed in Prince William's Sound, 
were allo commonly uſed by this new tribe. After 
paſhng about two hours between the two ſhips, they 
retired to the weſtern ſhore. | 

Our people obſerved that, at the loweſt ebb, the 
water at and near the ſurface of the river, was perfe&ly 
freſh ; though it retained a conſiderable degree of falt- 
nels, if taken deeper than a foot below it. There were 
not only this, but many other convincing proots of its 
being a river, ſuch as thick muddy water, low fhores, 
trees and rubbiſh of various kinds floating backwards 


and forwards with the tide. Captain Cook finding, from 


divers obſervations, that all the low land which he at 
firſt imagined to be an iſland, was one continued trac%, 


from the great river to the foot of the mountains, ter- 


minating at the ſouth entrance of the caſtern branch, 
he denominated that branch the river Turnagain. 
Captain Cook obſerves, that the time ſpent in the 
diſcovery of this great river [called afterwards, by the 
direction of Lord Sandwich, 'Cook's River] ought not 
to be regretted, if it ſhould hereafter prove uſeſul to 
the preſent, or any future age. But the delay thus oc. 
ſioned, was an eſſential loſs to our voyagers, Who 14 
an object of eater magnitude in view. The ſeaſon 
was far advanced; and it was now evident that che 
continent of North America extended much far: 
the welt than they had reaſon to expect from the mV! 
approved charts. Captain Cook, however, ha che - 
tis faction ro reflect, that if he had not examined 2 
very large river, ſpeculative fabricators of geogray” 
would have ventured to aſſert, that it had a comm 
cation with the ſea to the north, or with Hudlon - 
Baifin's Bay to the eaſt; and it would probably 2 
been marked, on future maps of the world, wich muse 
appearance of preciſion. 5 
2 eons: King was ſent with two armed oor 3 
with orders from Captain Cook to land on the ne 
ſide of rhe river, where he was to diſplay the _ 85 
in his Majeſty's name, to take poſſeſſion of os 1 
and the river. He was alſo ordered to bury 3 00 4 
the earth, containing ſome Engliſh coin © 1772» © 
a paper, whereon was written the names - 


her £0 


the hips, 
* and 
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poor landed was named Point Poſſeſſion. 


Lieutenant King having executed his orders returned 


on board, and gave information to Captain Cook of the 

articular incidents which had occurred on ſhore. He 
ſaid, that on his approach to the ſhore, he ſaw 18 or 
20 of the natives with their arms extended; an attitude, 
he ſuppoſed,” meant to ſignify their peaceable diſpoſi- 
tion, and to convince him they were without weapons. 
Seeing the officer and his arrendants land, and obſerv- 
ing muſkets in their hands, they were alarmed, and 
requeſted (by expreſſive figns) that they would lay them 
down. This was immediately complied with, and then 
our party were permitted to walk up to them, when 
they appeared to be very ſociable and chearful. 

The natives had ſeveral dogs with them, and a few 
ieces of freſh ſalmon. A gentleman of our party pur- 
chaſed one of the dogs, and taking it towards the boat, 
immediately ſhot it dead. At this the natives ſeemed 
exccedingly ſurprized; and not thinking themſelves 
ſafe in ſuch company, walked away: but it preſently 
appeared, that they had concealed their ſpears and 
other weapons in the buſhes cloſe behind them. The 
ground, according to Mr. King's account, was [wampy, 
and the foil poor and light. It, however, produced 
ſome pines, alders, bircn, and willows ; tome roſe and 
currant buſhes, and a little graſs; but there was not a 

lant in flower to be ſeen. | 

The ſhips having weighed, ſtood to the weſtward, 
and there anchoring, were viſited by ſeveral of the na- 
tives, in canoes, Who bartered their ſkins, and after- 
wards parted with their garments, many of them re- 


a . 0 S 
turning perfectly naked. Among others they brought 


a great quantity of the ſkins of white rabbits and red 
ſoxes, but only two or three of thoſe of ſea-otters. Our 
ptople alio purchaſed ſome pieces of halibut and ſalmon. 
They gave iron the preference to every thing offered 
them in exchange. 

Ihe lip ornaments were leſs in faſhion among them 
than at Prince William's Sound; but thofe which paſs 
through the noſe were more frequent, and, in general, 
conliderably longer. They had, likewiſe, more em- 
broidered work on their garments, quiver, knife-caſes, 
and many other articles, 

Plying down the river, and caſting anchor about 
tuo miles below a ſpot called by Captain Cook the Bluff 
Point, the ſhips were again viſited by many of the na- 
Uvcs, who attended them all the morning; and, indeed, 
cher company was highly acceptable, as they brought 
with them a quantity of fine ſalmon, which they ex- 
cnanged for ſome trifles. Several hundred weight of 
as procured for the two ſhips, and the greatelt part 
0: tipkr, and ready for drying. 

i lie mountains now, for the firſt time after the ſhips 
entered the river, were free from clouds, and a volcano 
Was perceived in one of thoſe on the weſtern ſide, Its 
latitude is 60 deg. 23 min. and it is the firf high moun- 
tain north of St. Auguſtin. The volcano is near the 
Jummit, and on that part of the mountain next the river. 
It emits a white ſmoke, but no fire. 

Captain Gook remarks, that all the people ſeen in this 
er had a ftriking reſemblance, in every particular, 
to thoſe who inhabit Prince William's Sound. 
Ihe points of their ſpears and knives are made of 
ron : 10me of the former, indeed, are made of copper. 
Nt [pears reſemble the Britith ſpontoons; and their 
Mes, for which they have ſheaths, are of a conſidera- 
FOR ci Except theſe, and a few glais beads, every 
Os leon amongſt them was of their own manufacture. 
5 have been formed from whence they de- 
ee toreign articles, It cannot be ſuppoſed, 
fo Pb Fa Ruſſians have been among{t them, 
Rs 8 Hog then have been feen cloathed in 
ene eins as thoſe of the ſca-otter. 
ie e veneRclal fur trade might certainly be car- 


n Wich the natives of this valt coaſt ; but, with- 
but a north 


riv 


netictan by ſuch commerce. It ſhould, 


ern paſſage, it is too remote for Great Bri-- 
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the date of the diſcovery. The point where our 


however, be obſerved, that almoit the only valuable 
ſkins on this weſt ſide of North America, are thoſe of 
the ſea-otter. Their other ſkins were of a ſuperior 
quality; and it ſhould be farther obſerved, that the 
greater part of the ſkins which were purchaſed of then; 
were made up into garments. Some of them, indeed, 
were in pretty good condition; others old and ragged ; 
and all of them extremely louſy. Burt as ſkins are uſed 
Py theſe people only for cloathing themſelves, they, 

perhaps, are not at the trouble of dreſſing more of them 
than they require for this purpoſe. This is probably 
the chief cauſe of their killing the animals, for they 
principally receive their ſupply of food from the ſeas 
and rivers. But if, they were once habituated to a con- 
{tant trade with foreigners, ſuch an intercourſe would 
increaſe their wants, by acquainting thera with new 
luxuries ; to be enabled to purchaſe which, thev would 
become more aſſiduous in procuring ſkins; a plentiful 
ſupply of which might doubtleſs be obtained in chis 
country. 


CC 


T. HERMOEN As hes in latitude 58 deg. 15 min. 
north; and longitude 207 deg. 24 min. Ir is 
about ſix leagues in circumference, and one of a Clutter 
of iſlands that are barren and uninhabited. 


TrINntTy ISLAND. The greateſt extent of this iNand, 
according to Captain Cook's account, is about ſix leazues 
in the direction of eaſt and weſt. It has naked, ele- 
vated land at each end, and is low towards the middle. 
Its latitude is 56 deg. 36 min. north; longitude 205 
deg. It is diſtant about three leagues from the conti- 
nent, between which rocks and iſlands are interſperſed. 
There ſcems, nevertheleſs, to be a good paſſage, and 
ſate anchorage. 


Foccey IsLAxb hes in latitude 56 deg. 10 min. and 
longitude 202 deg. 45 min. and is nine miles in cir— 
cumference. Captain Cook obſerves that it is fo named 
in the chart, and thinks it reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that 
it is the ifland on which Beering, a famous Ruſſian na- 


* O . 
vigator, had beſtowed the fame appellation, 


Tur ScuuMacins IsLanDs. This cluſter of iſlands 
begin in the longitude of 200 deg. 15 min, eaſt, and 
extend about two degrees to the weſt ward. They are, 
in general, high, barren, and rugged, exhibiting very 
romantic appearances, and abounding with rocks and 
cliffs. They have ſeveral bays and coves about them, 
and ſome freth water ſtreams deſcend from their elevated 
parts; but the land is not embelliſhed with « ſingle tree 
or buſh. The largeſt of the group is called Kodiak, 
and lics in 55 deg. 18 min. north. 


Haripur ISLAND, fo called from its abounding with 
the fiſh of that name, is ſeven leagues in circumference, 
and, except the head, is low and barren. Scveral 
{mall iſlands are near it, between which and the main 
there appears to be a paſſage of the breadth of two cr 
three leagues. 

Our navigators were kept at ſuch a diſtance from. the 
continent by the rocks and breakers, thar they had a 
very diſtant view of the coaſt between Halibut Iſland 
and Rock Point. They could, however, perceive the 
main land covered with ſnow, and particularly ſome 
hills, whoſe elevated tops towered above the clouds to 
a moſt ſtupendous height. On the moſt ſouth-Weſterly 
of theſe hills was ſeen a volcano, which perpetually 
chrew up immenſe columns of fmoak. The volcano 
is at no great diſtance from the coalt, and 15 in the lati- 
tude of 54 deg. 48 min, north. Its figure is a complete 
one, and the volcano is at the ſummit of it, Our 
voyagers obſerved, that, remarkable as it may appear, 
the wind, at the height to which the ſmoak of the vol- 
cano roſe, often moved in an oppoſite direction to 
what it did at fea; even in a freſh gale, | 


Captain 
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Captain Cook takes occaſion to obſerve, that it was 


evident; from divers circumſtances, that the Ruſſians 
had ſome communication with the prope of this ſpot, 
and particularly from the following. While our people 
were fiſhing they were viſited by a, man in a ſmall ca- 


noe, who came from the large ifland. He had on a 
pair of green cloth breeches, and a jacket of black 
He had 


cloth under the frock of his own country, E 
with him a grey fox ſkin and ſome fiſhing implements; 
alſo a bladder, in which was ſuppoſed to be oil, as he 


opened it, drank a mouthful, and then cloſed it up. 


His features reſembled thoſe of the natives of Prince 
William's Sound, but he was perfectly free from any 
kind of paint. His lip had been perforated 1n an ob- 
lique direction, though at that time he had not any or- 
nament in it, Many bf the words frequently uſed by 
the people of the Sound were repeated to him, but he 
did not appear to underſtand any of them, owing, as 
it was 1magined, either to his ignorance of the dialect, 
or the erroneous pronunciation of our people. 

From Halibut Iſland the ſhips proceeded in various 
directions, but moſtly to the Ed, till at length 
land preſented itſelf in every direction. That to the 
ſouth extended in a ridge of mountains to the ſouth- 
weſt, which our voyagers afterwards found to be an 
iſland called 


00 n X. 
SECTION I. 


Introductory Remarks. Interview with the Natives. 

Deſcription of their Perſons, Diſeaſes, Diſpoſitions, 
Dreſs and Employments. Food. Habitations. Me- 
thod of producing Fire. Furniture. Utenſils. Tools, 

- Canoes. Implements for Fiſhing and Hunting. Mu- 
fical Iuſtruments. | | 


T is remarked by Captain Cook, from obſervations 
he made upon his firſt arrival at the Iſland of Oo- 


nalaſhka, that though ſuch of the natives as came off 


to the ſhips, and engaged in a little traffic with the 
crews, ſeemed remarkably ſhy, it was evident that 
they were not unacquainted with veſſels reſembling, in 
ſome degree, thoſe in which our voyagers ſailed. He 
adds, that their behaviour diſcovered a politeneſs he 
never obſerved before in rude and uncultivated nations, 
On coming to anchor our people were viſited by ſe- 
veral of the natives in ſeperate canoes. They bar- 
tered ſome fiſhing implements for tobacco. A young 
man among them overſet his canoe while he was alon 
ſide of one of our boats. He was caught hold of by 
one of our people, but the canoe was taken up by an- 
other, and carried aſhore. In conſequence of this 
accident the youth was obliged to come into the ſhip, 
where he was invited into the cabin, and readily ac- 
cepted the invitation, without any ſurprize or embar- 
raſſment. He had on an upper garment, reſembling 
a ſhirt, made of the gut of a whale, or ſome other 
large ſea animal. Under this he had another of the 
ſame form, made of the ſkins of birds with the fea- 
thers on, curiouſly ſewed together; the feathered fide 
placed next his ſkin. . It was patched with ſeveral 
pieces of ſilk ſtuff, and his cap was ornamented with 
glaſs beads. | 

His cloaths being wet he was furniſhed by our ſailors 
with ſome of their own, which he put on with as much 
readineſs as they could have done. From the beha- 
viour of this youth, and that of ſeveral others, it evi- 
dently appeared, that theſe people were no ſtrangers 
to Europeans, and to many of their cuſtoms. Some- 
thing in the ſhips, however, greatly excited their cu- 
rioſity; for, fuch as had not canoes to bring them off 
+ a on the neighbouring hills to have a view of 
them. 
Soon after a number of the natives of both ſexes 
were ſeen on the ſhore, ſeared on the graſs, partaking 
of a meal of raw fiſh, which they ſeemed highly to 
reliſh, þ ET | 
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The ſhips afterwards left their former ſtation 
came to anchor in the harbour called by the * 
Sanganoodha. It is ſituated on the north ſide of 85 
nalaſhka, the latitude being 53 deg. 15 min, 1 Js 
gitude 193 deg. 30 min, and in the ſtrait which ow 
rates this iſland from thoſe to the north, It is > Wt : 


) and 


| mile broad at the entrance, and runs in about four 
head, the 


miles ſouth by weſt. It narrows towards the 
breadth there not exceeding a quarter of a mi] 
of good water may be procured here, 
of wood of any kind. 

The natives when they came on board bro 
them dried ſalmon and other fiſh, which the ſallors rc 
ceived in exchange for tobacco. Only a few days by. 
fore every ounce of tobacco that remained in the hi 
had been diſtributed maong them, and the ques, 
was not half ſufficient to anſwer their demands. = 
withſtanding this, ſo thoughtleſs and improvident a 

Eoolifh ſailor, that they were as profuſe in 
making their bargains as if they had arrived at a port 
in Virginia; by which means, in leſs than two days 
the value of this commodity was raiſed on board aboye 
a thouſand per cent. 

The men of Oonalaſhka are in general of the mid. 
| ling ſtature. Their faces are broad, their eyes ſmall,” 

their noſes moſtly flat, their mouths wide, and their 
lips thick; their teeth are uneven, and often diſco- 
loured. Their hair is black and rather long behind, 
but cut before ſo as to reach nearly to their eye-lids, 
The women are generally ſhorter than the men, and 
their features more agreeable. They wear their hair 


e. Plenty 
but not a piece 


ught with 


on their foreheads in the ſame manner as the men. 


The Ruſſians that were here at this time never had 
any connection with their women, on account of their 
not being Chriſtians. Our people, however, were les 
ſcrupulous; and ſome of them had reaſon to repent 
that the women of Oonalaſhka encouraged their ad- 
dreſſes; for their health was injured by a diſtemper 
that is not wholly unknown here. The natives are a'ſy 
ſubje& to the cancer, or a complaint of a ſimilar na- 
ture, which thoſe who are attacked by it are ſtudious to 
conceal, They do not appear to be long-lived. The 
Captain did not fee a perſon, man or woman, whom 
he could ſuppoſe to be = years of age; and obſcrved 
very few who ſeemed to exceed fifty. 

The native inhabitants of this iſland are, to all ap- 
pearance, a very peaceable, inoffenſive race of people: 
they are exceeding chearful and friendly among each 
other, and always treated the Europeans with great ci- 
vility. In point of honeſty Captain Cook obſerved, 
they might ſerve as a pattern to the moſt civilized na- 
tions, But, from what he ſaw of their neighbours, 
with whom the Ruſſians are unconnected, he had ſome 
doubt whether this was their original diſpoſition; and 


| was rather inclined to be of opinion, that it is the con- 


ſequence of their preſent ſtate of ſubjection. Indeed, 
if he did not miſunderſtand the Ruſſians, they had 
been under the neceſſity of making ſome ſevere ex- 
amples before they could bring the iſlanders into tole- 
rable order. If ſeverities were really inflicted at firſt, 


mony ſubſiſts between the Ruſſians and e natives: 
The latter have their own chiefs in each 'illand, and 
ſeem to enjoy liberty and property without malle 
Whether they are tributaries to the Ruſſians or not 8 
could never learn, but had ſome reaſon to ſuppole 
they are. | | 2 
| The dreſs of the women is a frock of the {kins 
ſeals, ornamented with a kind of huſk or ſhell (96 
ling the upper part of the garment, and thence ang 
ing down to the waiſt. They have the ſame orna > 
round the ſhoulders, They adorn their under _ l 
ſlips of narrow carved bone, wear ſtrings N 5 
the noſe, as well as bunches of beads in their 5 
They puncture their cheeks ſometimes with ns * 
ſometimes with two lines: theſe lines extend from, 


the moſt beneficial effects: at preſent the 7 har- 


| 


| middle part of the cheeks to the cats. | bein 


the beſt excuſe for them is, that they have produced. 


They decorate . 
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New Discovratns.] 
their chins in che ſame form. The practice of punc- 


turing 0 


e not allowed to adopt it till they attain to a certain 
ar 


age. Their caps ate of an oval form and compoſed of 


Nin, feathers and hair, the whole of which are inter- 
Woven with ſingular ingenuity. 


The dreſs of the men is a tech onde of the 4 


irds ingeniouſly wrought together, with the 
e 1&0 Their beſt drefs T painted before 
and behind juſt below the ſhoulders and breaſt, and to 
he ſeams which go over the ſhoulders are faſtened rows 
I fur. They alſo wear fur upon other parts of the 
arment, the rows being about eight inches diſtant from 
her. 

— hey wear an additional covering compoſed of 
t. which water cannot penetrate, It has a hood to 
it which is drawn ever the head. They have a Kind 
of oval ſnouted cap made of wood, with a rim that ad- 
mits the head. They dye their caps with green and 


other colours, and round the upper part of the rim 


they fix the long briſtles of ſome ſea animal, on which 
laſs beads are ſtrung; and on the front is a ſmall 
image or two formed of bone. 

The dreſs, in its general appearance, excepting the 
embelliſhments of the fur, bears a great reſemblance 
to a waggoner's frock. 

Various are the employments of the women, ſuch as 


aſſiſting in drying fiſh in the ſummer, cutting grafs in 


autumn for the different purpoſes of making thatch, 


baſkets, mats and other utenſils, as well as gathering 


berries and roots. 
All ſewing buſineſs is confined to the women. They 


are the ſhoe-makers, taylors, and boat-builders, or 


boat-coverers; for the men conſtru@ the wooden frame 
over which the ſkins are ſewed. They manufacture 
mats, and baſkets of graſs, which are both ſtrong and 
beautiful. There is, indeed, a neatneſs and perfection 


in moſt of their work, that ſhews they are neither defi- 
Inſtead of thread 


cient in ingenuity or perſeverance. 
they uſe the fibres of ſinews, which they ſplit to the 
thickneſs required. Their needles being made of bone 
and without eyes renders the European needles a yalu- 
able article of trafic. They manufacture mats and 
baſkets, and indeed diſplay a neatneſs and perfection in 
moſt of their works, 
The men are employed in fummer in catching and 
drying fiih, killing whales for the winter ſtock of pro- 
vilion, making and repairing canoes, and alſo in do- 
meſtic matters. They converted the greateft part of 
the tobacco they received by way of barter into ſnuff. 
The method was to reduce the tobacco to powder by 
rubbing it in a ſmall wooden bowl with a ſtick, to the 
upper end of which they faſtened ſeveral ſtones to ren- 
der it heavy, When ſufficiently pulverized, it paſſed 
through a fine ſieve, and thus ended the proceſs, | 
Their food conſiſts of whales fleſh, fiſh, birds, roots 
and berries. As the whales are generally taken at the 
approach of ſurnmer, they have time to dry the fleſh 
* Prepare the blubber, which are principal parts of 
= winter proviſion, With the blubber they eat the 
iedhalibut, This ſeems, in ſome meaſure, to ſupply the 
uo bread, Sometimes they dip it in train oil, of 
= they are very fond. They likewiſe eat the dried 
1 ales fleſh with oil. They are not nice in cleaning 
we fiſh, and frequently eat them raw. Boiling and 
Mn. 4 che chief methods of cookery practiſed 
= 7; mem. Some had ſmall braſs kettles, and ſome 
- tute made of a flat ſtone with fides of clay. 
3 once happened to be preſent when the 
org on iſland made his dinner of the raw head of 
5 pes juſt eaught. Before any part of it was 
vith no wo chief, two of his ſervants ate the, gills, 
wh other dreſſing than ſqueezing out the lime. 
Fry mis, one of them having cut off the head' of the 


00K it to the ſea and waſhed j ith 1 
| t ; 
and ſeated hitniſelf by the'e ed it, then came with 1t 


Pulled vp ſo. ef ; but not before he had 
was pla * ome graſs, upon a part of which the head 
Placed, and the reſt was ſtrewed before the chief. 


No. 43 


- tattowing is confined to the female ſex, who 


Over theſe frocks, when they go on the 
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He then cut large pieces off the cheeks, and put them 
within the reach of the chief, who ſwallowed them with 
great ſatisfaction. When he had finiſhed his meal the 


the ſervants, who tore off the meat with their teeth, and 
gnawed the bones like ſo many dogs. 

They dreſs whales fleſh in ſuch a manner as to make 
it very good eating; and they have a kind of pan- 
pudding of ſalmon roe, beaten up fine, and fried, 
which is a tolerable ſubſtitute for bread. They may, 
perhaps, occaſionally, taſte real bread, or have a diſh 
in which flour is one of the ingredients. Except the 
Juice of berries, which they generally ſip at their meals, 
they drink no other liquor than pure water. 

Berries compoſe a principal part of their food. They 
eat them with train oil, which they think adds much to 
their flavour. Of roots the Saranne is the moſt agree- 
able eating : when boiled it becomes mealy, and re- 

ſembles a potatoe, | | 

The following is their method of building : they 
dig in the ground an oblong pit, which rarely exceeds 
fifty feet in length, and twenty in breadth ; but the di- 
menſions are in general ſmaller. Over this excavation 
they form the' roof of wood, which they cover firſt 
with graſs, and then with earth, ſo that the external 
appearance reſembles a dung-hill, Near each end of 
the roof is left a ſquare opening, which admits the 
light; one of theſe openings being intended only for 
this purpoſe, and the other being alſo uſed to go in and 
out by, with the aſſiſtance of a ladder, or rather a poſt, 
in which ſteps are cut. In ſome of the houſes there 1s 
another entrance below, but this is rather uncommon. 
Round the ſides and ends of the habitations, the fami- 
Nes, ſeveral of which dwell together, have their ſe- 
perate apartments, where they ſleep, and fit at work ; 


not on benches, but in a ſort of concave trench, dug 


entirely round the inſide of the houſe, and covered 
with mats, ſo that this part is kept pretty clean and de- 
cent. The ſame cannot be ſaid of the middle of the 
houſe. For, though it is covered with dry graſs, it ig 
a receptacle for every kind of dirt, and the place where 
the urine trough ſtands, the ſtench of which is by no 
means improved by raw hides, or leather, being almoſt 
continually ſteeped in it, Behind, and over the trench, 
they place the few effects they have in their poſſeſſion, 
ſuch as their mats, ſkins and apparel. 

No fire-place was ſeen in any one of their habitations, 
which are lighted, as well as heated, by lamps. Both 
ſexes often warm themſelves over one of theſe lamps 
by placing it between their legs under their garments, 
and ſitting thus over it for ſeveral minutes. Theſe 
people produce fire by colliſion and attrition ; the firſt 
by ſtriking two ſtones againſt each other, on one of 
which a quantity of brimſtone has been previouſly rub- 
bed. The latter method is performed by means of two 
pieces of wood, one of which is flat, and the other is 
a ſtick of the length of about a foot and a half, They 
preſs the pointed end of the ſtick upon the other piece, 
whirling it nimbly round as a drill, and thus fire is pro- 
cured in a few minutes. This method is common in 


| many countries. It is not only practiſed by theſe people, 


but alſo by the Kamtſchadales, the Greenlanders, the 
Otaheiteans, the New Hollanders, and the Brazilians, 
and probably by other nations. 

Their houſhold furniture conſiſts chiefly of wooden 
bowls, troughs and platters, cans, buckets, and ſome- 
times a Ruſſian kettle or pot. Though theſe utenſils 
are made in a neat manner, no other tools were ſeen 
among them than the knife and the hatchet, that is, a 
ſmall piece of flat iron made like an adze, by fixing it 


| into a crooked wooden handle. 


The canoes in uſe among the natives are ſmaller than 


any of thoſe ſeen upon the coaſt of America, from 


which, however, they differ but little .in their con- 


ſtruction. The head is forked, and the upper point of 


the fork projects without the under one, which is level 


with the ſurface of the water. 


It is remarkable that 
they ſhould thus conſtruct them, for the fork generally 


6 D catches 


remainder of the head being cut in pieces were given to 


4/4 
catches hold of every thing that comes in the way ; to 
prevent which, they fix a piece of ſmall ſtick from one 
point to the other, In other reſpects they build their 


canoes after the manner of thoſe of the Eſquimaux and | 


Greenlanders; the frame being of ſlender laths, and 
the covering of the ſkins of ſeals. They are about 12 


fect in length, 18 inches in breadth in the middle, and 


12 or 14 inches in depth. They ſometimes carry two 

erſons, one of whom fits in the feat, or round hole, 
which is nearly in the middle, and the other at about 
three feet diſtance. Round theſe holes is a rim or hoop 
of wood, about which gut ſkin is ſewed, which can be 
drawn together, or opened like a purſe, with leathern 
ſtrings fitted to the outer edge. The men fit in this 
place, draw the ſkin tight about their bodies over the 
&ut-frock, and bring the ends of the thongs, or purſe- 
ſtrings, over their ſhoulders. The fleeves of their 
frocks are faſtened tight round their wriſts ; and it being 
cloſe round their necks, and the hood being drawn over 
the head where the cap confines it, water cannot pene- 
trate, either into the canoe, or to the body. In their 
ſingle canoes they make uſe of a double-bladed paddle, 
which is held with both hands in the middle, ſtriking 
the water firſt on one fide, and then on the other, with 
a quick regular motion. Thus the canoe is impelled at 
a great rate, and in a direction perfeUly ſtrait. In ſail- 
ing from Egoochlhak to Sanganoodha, chough the ſhips 
went at the rate of ſcven miles an hour, two or three 
canoes kept pace with her. : 

Their implements for fiſhing and hunting are well 
contrived and executed, being of wood and bone, and, 
in ſome reſpects, reſembling thoſe uſed by the Green- 
landers. The main difference is in the point of the 
miſſile dart, of which ſome were ſeen on this iſland 
not above an inch in length, whereas ſome of thoſe of 
the Greenlanders are about fourteen inches long. Their 
darts (which, as well as their other inſtruments, are 
curious) are generally made of fir, and are about four 
feet in length. One end is formed of bone, into which, 
by means of a ſocket, another ſmall piece of bone, 
which is barbed, is fixed, but contrived in ſuch a 
manner, as to put in and take out without trouble. 
This 15 ſecured to the middle of the ſtick by a ſtrong, 
though thin, piece of twine, compoſed of ſinews. The 
bird, fiſh, or other animal, is no ſooner ſtruck, than 
the pointed bone flips out of the ſocket, but remains 
fixed in its body by means of the barb. The dart then 
ſerves as a float to trace the animal, and alſo contributes 
to fatigue it conſiderably, ſo that it is eaſily taken. 
They throw theſe darts by the aſſiſtance of a thin piece 
of wood, twelve or fourteen inches long. The middle 
of this is ſlightly hollowed, for the better reception of 
the weapon ; and at the termination of the hollow, 
which does not extend to the end, is fixed a ſhort point- 
ed piece of bone, to prevent the dart from ſlipping. 
The other extremity is furniſhed with a hole for the re- 
ception of the fore-finger; and the ſides are made to 
coincide with the other fingers and thumb, in order to 
graſp with the greater firmneſs. The natives throw 
theſe darts to the diltance of 80 or go yards, with great 
force and dexterity, They are exceedingly expert in 
ſtriking fiſh, both in the ſea, and in rivers. They alſo 
uſe hooks and lines, nets and wears. The lin-s are 
formed of twiſted ſinews, and the hooks of bone. 

The only muſical inſtrument ſeen here 1 it deſerves 
che name) was a kind of drum, like that of the Tſchut- 
Ichi, It had only one head, compoſed of a part of the 
gut of a whale, ſtrained very tight over a frame. But 
notwithſtanding the diſtinguiſhed ſimplicity of this in- 
ſtrument, they greatly admire it, and it furniſhes them 
not only with amuſement, when individuals invite each 
other to their houſes, but it alſo highly contributes to 
the entertainment of the company at all public aſſem- 
blies. | 

No offenſive, or even defenſive, weapon was ſeen 


among the natives, of which, it was naturally ſuppoſed, 


they had been deprived by the Ruſſians, for their own 
ſafety. 
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Deſcription of the Country. Vegetables, 9, aruped; 
Birds. Sea Animals. Fiſh, Repoſitories 2 
Intercourſe with the Ruſſians. Infor mation received 7 
them. Concluſi ue Remarks. rom 


HIS iſland abounds in hills, ſome of which 

very high. The low land, of which there is bur 
little, is very marſhy, owing to the waters that are Ys: 
petually lowing from the hills. The foil on the til 
of the hills 1s about two feet deep, under which hee 
is a layer of ſmall flones. The ſides of the hills uh 
rich; and the marſhy low ground a fine, deep black 

ſoil. | 
As the excurſions and obſervations of our voyager 
were confined to the ſea-coaſt, they had nor an oppor: 
tunity of obtaining an extenſive or particular knowle(oe 
of the animal or vegetable productions of the county, 
Among the plants found here are the plantain, mow 4 
marigold, violet, ſaxifrage, ſorrel, dock, geranium, 


dandelion, colt's-foot, ſaranne, wild cellery, a kind of 


creſſes, and a ſpecies of muſtard, all of which afforded 
our people excellent ſallads, and were very agreeable 
in ſoups. There are berries of different ſpecies, a3 
cran-berries, hurtle-berries, bramble-berries, heath. 
berries, &c. There was a berry here unknown to the 
naturaliſts ; it had ſomewhat of the taſte of a ſloe, bur 
differed from it in every other reſpe&. When eaten in 
any conſiderable . it proved very aſtringent. 
Brandy might be diſtilled from it. Captain Cook en- 
deavoured to preſerve ſome, but they fermented, and 
became as ſtrong as if they had been ſteeped in ſpirits, 
The low land is generally covered with a long coarſe 
graſs. 

The natives are indebted to the ſea ſor all the wood 
which they uſe for building, and other neceſſary pur- 
poſes ; as there 1s not a tree to be ſeen growing on the 
iſland, or upon the neighbouring coaſt of the continent. 

The ſceds of plants have been conveyed, by various 
means, from one part of the world to another ; even to 
iſlands lying in the midſt of extenſive oceans, and far 
diſtant from any other lands. It is, therefore, re- 
markable, that there are no trees growing on this part 
of the American continent, or upon any of the adjacent 
iſles. They are doubtleſs as well ſituated for receiving 
ſeeds, by the various ways of conveyance, as tho!e 
coaſts which have plenty of wood. Nature has, per- 
haps, denied to ſome ſoils the power of railing trees, 
without the aſſiſtance of art. With reſpect to the drift- 
wood upon the ſhores of theſe iſlands, there is no doubt 


of its coming from America. For though there may 


be none on the neighbouring coaſt, a ſufficient quant ii) 
may grow farther up the country, which may be broke 
loofe by torrents in the ſpring, and brought down to the 
ſea; and not a little may be conveyed from the woody 
coaſts, though ſituated at a more conſiderable diſtance. 


The quadrupeds ſeen here were the artic fox, and a. 


ſpecies of marmotte without ears, and having 2 ſhort 
tail, The natives call them anump-cbo. Here are no 
deer, or any domeſtic animals, not even dogs. 
Water fowls are neither found here in ſuch 2 e 
or in ſuch variety, as in the northern parts of tlie | 4 
lantic Ocean. However, there are ſome in theſe parts 
that the naturaliſts did not recollect to have oh, 
other countries, particularly the alca monochroa . te by 
and a black and white duck, which they Judge F b x 
different from the ſtone-duck that Kraſcheninikoff ha 
deſcribed in his Hiſtory of Kamtſchatka. —_— 
birds mentioned by this author were ſeen, except ſt part 
which were obſerved near the ice; and the pe” in 
of theſe, if not all, have been deſcribed by Martin 


It 13 
. „ Cook obſerves, i 
his voyage to Greenland. Captain 'S which are ſo 


ſomewhat extraordinary, that penguins eld, ſhoul 
frequently met with in many part t 


8 of the 


not be found in this ſea. Albatroſſes - — 
ſcarce too. The land birds ſeen were che © the 


Wh. Ta 


All the other 
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the wood-pecker, the yellow-finch, titmouſe, ſwallow, 
_— * the tribe of ſea animals, are not ſo nume- 

_ "his as in many other ſeas. Sea-horſcs are, in- 
_ to be found in prodigious numbers about the ice; 
mn Ws ſca- otter is ſcarce any where to be met with but 
8 this ſea. An animal was ſometimes ſeen by our peo- 
4 chat blew after the manner of whales. It had a 
bead reſembling that of a ſeal. It was larger than that 
animal, and its colour was white, with dark {pots inter- 
ſperſed. This was, perhaps, the manali, or ſea-cow. 

The fiſh that moſt abound here are ſalmon, rock- 
cod, trout, and halibut. About the middle, and to 
che end, of October, the inhabitants catch cod. Whales, 

rpoiles, and grampuſes, are likewiſe. taken here. 

There are few other _ here beſides muſketos; 

w reptiles, except 11zZards. | 
— Abe ws obſerved among the people of 
this iNand, but our people could not learn where they 
procured It. They alſo found ochre, and a ſtone that 
affords a purple colour ; beſides another that gives a 
good green. This laſt, in its natural ſtate, is of a 
greyiſh green hue, coarſe, and heavy. It readily dil- 
ſolves in oil; but when it is put into water, it altoge- 
ther loſes its properties. The ſtones about the ſhore 
and hills were in no inſtance remarkable. 

The Oonalaſhkans inter their dead on the tops * 
hills, and raiſe over the grave a little hillock. One o 
the natives, who des Captain Cook in a walk into 
the country, pointed out feveral of theſe repoſitories of 
the dead, There was one of them by the ſide of a road, 
that had a heap of ſtones over it; and all who paſſed 
it added a ſtone to * heap. In the — were ſeen 
ſeveral ſtone hillocks, that ſeemed to have been artifi- 
cially raiſed. Some of them were, to appearance, of 
great antiquity. 

Our countrymen could derive no knowledge reſpect- 
ing either the religion or diverſions of theſe people, 
_—_— ſeen nothing that could give them an inſight into 
£1tner, 

: An extraordinary incident brought on an intercourſe 
etween our officers and the Ruſſians reſident at Oona- 

laſnka. Captain Cook received, by the hands of a na- 
tive, a few days after he came to anchor in Sanganood- 
ha Bay, a very ſingular preſent. It was a rye loaf, or 
rather a pie in the form of a loaf, as it encloſed ſome 
ſalmon, well ſeaſoned with pepper. This man had 
brought a ſimilar preſent for Captain Clerke, and a note 
for each of the captains, written in a character which 
they did not underſtand. It was natural to imagine that 
thele two preſents were from ſome Ruſſians then in the 
neighbourhood, and therefore the captains ſent, by the 
lame meſſenger, to theſe unknown friends, a few bot- 
tles of rum, wine, and porter, which they ſuppoſed 
would be highly acceptable. Captain Cook alſo ſent 
vith the native the corporal of the marines, an intelli- 
gent man, for the purpoſe of gaining farther informa- 
non, with orders, that if he met with any Ruſſians, he 
rs" endeayour to make them underſtand, that the 
Ks a were Engliſhmen, the friends and allies of their 
We CUPID 5 ian. SE ee ares, By 
„Who, With ſeveral others, reſided at Egooch- 

ſhac, where they had ſome ſtore-houſes, a Fo. cr 
On and a ſloop of about thirty tons burthen. One 
2 Nj . Ruſſians was either maſter or mate of this 
3 : 5 hey were all three intelligent, well-behaved 
I ad extremely ready to give our people all the 

OY they could deſire. 
aß e a noel. Porr, of the at- 
. ert a made to navigate 
meh. + can, and of the diſcoveries that had been 
| m Kamtſchatka, by Beering, T ſcherikoff, 


= aer g. Never was greater reſpect paid to 
of an | 
to that of Beering, y eminent perſon, than by theſe men 
he trade 


in which they are engaged is very advan- 


tage ; 
geous, and its being undertaken and extended to the 
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eaſtward of Kamtſchatka was the immediate reſult of 
the ſecond voyage of that diſtinguiſhed navigator, 
whoſe misfortunes proved the ſource of much private 
benefit to individuals, and of public utility to the Ruſ- 
ſian empire. And yet, if his diſtreſſes had not accident- 
ally carried him to the iſland which bears his name, 
where he ended his life, and from whence the remainder 
of his ſhip's crew brought back ſpecimens of its valua- 
ble furs, the Ruſſians would probably have undertaken 
no future voyages, which could lead them to make dil- 
coveries in this ſea, towards the American coaſt. In- 
deed, after this time, their miniſtry ſeem to have paid 
leſs attention @ this object; and for what diſcoveries 
have been ſince made, the world is principally indebred 
to the enterprizing ſpirit of private merchants, en- 
couraged, however, by the ſuperintending care of the 
court of Peterſburgh. 

The three Ruſſians departed perfectly ſatisfied with 
the reception they had met with, and promiſed to re- 
turn in a few days, and bring with them a chart of the 
iſlands ſituate between Kamtichatka and Oonalaſhka. 

While Captain Cook was at a village not far from 
Sanganhoodha, a Ruſſian landed there, who proved to 
be the principal perſon among his countrymen in this 
and the adjacent iſles, His name was Erafim Grego- 
rioff Sin Iſmyloff, When he came on board the Reſo- 
lution, Captain Cook found him very well acquainted 
with the geography of thoſe parts, and with all the dif- 
coveries which had been made in this quarter by the 
Ruſſians. 

Not only Iſmyloff, but alſo the other Ruſſians aſfirm- 
ed that they were totally unacquainted with the Ameri- 
can continent to the northward, and that no Rufliian 
had ſeen it of late years. They called it by the {ame 
name which Mr. Stzhlin has erroneoully affixed to his 
large iſland, that is, Alaſchka. 

The Ruſſians, as our people were informed, have 
made ſeveral attempts to gain a footing upon that parc 
of the North American continent that hes contiguous 
to Oonalaſhka and the adjacent iſlands, but have con- 
ſtantly been repulſed by the inhabitants, whom they re- 
preſented as a very treacherous people. They made 
mention of two or three captains, or chief men, who 
had been murdered by them ; and ſome of the Ruſſians 
ſhewed wounds, which they declared they had received 
there. They alſo informed our people, that, in the 
year 1773, an expedition had been undertaken into the 


Frozen Ocean in fledges, over the ice, to three large 


iſlands, that are ſituate oppoſite the mouth of the river 
Kovyma. | 

A few days after their promiſe, the three Ruſſians 
whom the corporal had brought, returned with the 
charts before mentioned. Theſe charts were two in 
number, were both manuſcripts, and bore every mark. 
of authenticity. One of them comprehended the Pen- 
ſhinſkian Sea; the coaſt of Tartary, as low as the lati- 
tude of 41 deg. north; the Kurile Iſlands, and the 
peninſula of Kamtſchatka. The other chart compre- 
hended all the diſcoveries that the Ruſſians had made 
to the eaſtward of Kamtſchatka towards America, 

The latitude of the coaſt diſcovered by Beering and 
Tſcherikoff, particularly that part of it diſcovered by 
the latter, differs conſiderably from Mr. Muller's 
chart. 

According to Iſmyloff's account, neither the num- 
ber or ſituation of the iſlands which are diſperſed be- 
tween 32 deg. and 55 deg. of latitude, in the ſpace be- 
tween Kamtſchatka and America, is properly aſcer- 
tained, He ſtruck out a third of them, aſſuring Cap. 
Cook that they did not exiſt ; and he conſiderably altered 
the ſituation of others, which, he ſaid, was neceſſary 
from the obſervations which he himſelf had made; and 
there was no reaſon to entertain a doubt about this. As 


theſe iſlands are nearly under the ſame parallel, different 
| navigators, miſled by their different reckonings, might 


eaſily miſtake one iſland, or cluſter of iſlands, for ano- 
ther, and imagine they had made a new diſcovery, 
when they had only found old ones, in a poſition ſome- 
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what different from that which their former viſitors had 
aſſigned to them. 


The Iſles of St. Theodore, St. Stephen, St. Abra- 
bam, St. Macarius, Seduction Ifland, and ſeveral 
others which are repreſented in Mr. Muller's chart, 


were not to be found in this now produced. Nay, II- 
myloff, and the other Ruftlians, aftured Captain Cook, 
that they had been frequently ſought for without effect. 
Neverthele's, it is dificuit to bel.eve that Mr. Muller 
coul place them in his chart without ſome authority. 
Captain Cook, however, contiding in the teſtimony of 
theſe people, whom he thought competent witneſſes, 
omitted them in his chart, and made figeh corrections 
reſpecting the other iſlands, as he hackrealon to think 


were neceſſary. | 

The American continent is here called, by the Ruſ- 
ſans, as well as by the iſlanders, Alaſchka; which ap- 
pellation, tliough it properly belongs only to that part 
which is contiguous to an iſland called Ooncemak, 15 
made uſe of by them when ſpeaking of the American 
continent in general.. 

This was all the intelligence Captain Cook got from 
theſe people reſpecting the geography of this part of the 
globe ; and, perhaps, all the information they were able 
to give. For they repeatedly aſſured him, that they 
knew of no other iſlands beſides thole which were re- 
preſented upon this chart, and that no Ruſſian had ever 
vilited any part of the American continent to the north- 
ward, except that which is oppolſite the country of the 
T ichut{k1. 

Having contracted an acquaintance with theſe Ruſ- 
fans, our officers viſited their ſettlement on the iſland, 
It conſiſted of a dwelling-houſe and two ftore houſes. 
Befides the Ruſſiuns, there was a number of the Kamt(- 
chadales, and of the Oanalaſhkans, as ſervants to the 
former. Some other natives of this iſland, who ap- 
peared to be independent of the Ruſſians, lived at the 
ſame place. Such of them as belonged to the Ruſſians 
were all of the male [ex ; and they are either taken, or 
purchaſed, from their parents when young. There 
were at this time about twenty of theſe, who could be 
conſidered in no other light than as children. They 
all reſided in the ſame houſe ; the Rufſians at rhe upper 
end, the Kamtſchadales in the middle, and the Oona- 
laſhkans at the lower end. 

Captain Cook, at the cloſeof his account of this iſtand, 
remarks, that though the reſemblance of the inhabi- 
tants of this north-weſtern fide of America, to thoſe of 
the Eſquimaux and Greenlanders, in various particu- 
lars of perſon, dreſs, weapons, canoes, and the hke, 
could not but attract his attention, he was much leſs 
ſtruck with this, than with the affinity ſubſiſting between 
the dialects of the Greenlanders and Efquimaux, and 
thoſe of Oonalaſhka. He obſerves, that, with reſpect 
to the words which were collected by our people on this 
fide of America, too much ſtreſs is not to be laid upon 
thejr being accurately repreſented ; for after the death 


of Mr. Anderſon, there were few who took any great 


degree of pains about ſuch matters; and they had often 
found that the fame word, written down by two or more 
perſons, from the mouth of the ſame native, differed 
conſiderably, on being compared together. Neverthe- 
leſs he affirms, there is enough to authorize this judge- 
ment, that there is great reaſon to ſuppoſe that all theſe 
nations are of the ſame extraction; and if that be the 
caſe, there is little doubt of there being a northern 
communication by ſea, between the. weſtern fide of 
America, and the eaſtern fide, through Baffin's Bay; 
which communication, however, is, perhaps, effectu- 
ally ſhut up againſt ſhips, by ice and other obſtructions; 
ſuch, at leaſt, was Captain Cook's opinion. 

Having thus deſcribed every particular obſervation 
made by Captain Cook relative to the Iſland of Oona- 
laſhka, together with the manners, cuſtoms, and ſin- 

ular ceremonies of the inhabitants, we ſhall now pro- 
ceed to his account of Nootka, or King George's 
Sound, which he viſited in his laſt voyage, and of 
which he gives the toHowing account. 
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Diſcovery. Firft Interview with the Natives, C 
Ceremonies previous to their coming on Board 2 
eftabliſhed. Articles of Trafic. Europ r. 7720 rade 
groſſed by the Natives of ſuperior power. . 


APTAIN COOK, in his laſt voyage, being 
the latitude of 30 deg. north, obſcryc:s. tha 1 1 

it was then the winter ſeaſon the people on board — 
began to feel a ſenſation of cold in the mornin 10 
evenings, and he makes this remark as a proof 01 % 
equal and durable influence of the heat of the ſun : 
all times to 30 degrees on each fide the equinoctial * 

When they reached the latitude of 49 deg, 29 "ray 
north, numbers of lofty mountains preſented "omg 
ſelves to view, the ſummits of which were covered with 
ſnow. The vallies between them and the land towards 
the coaſt were covered with tall ſtraight trees that ay. 
peared like a vaſt foreſt. Between two Points called 
by Captain Cook Point Breakers and Woody Point, 3 
large bay 1s formed, which he called Hope Bay, hoping 
as he ſaid, to find in it a good harbour, and the event 
proved he was not miſtaken. 

As ſoon as they approached an inlet to the north. 
eaſt corner of the bay, they perceived the coaſt to be 
inhabited; and three canoes came off to the ſhip, in 
one of which were two men, in another fix, and in the 
other ten. Advancing pretty near, a perſon ſtood uy 
in one of the two laſt, and ſpoke for a conſiderable 
time, inviting our people, as they ſuppoſed by his ge- 
ſtures, to go aſhore ; and, at the ſame time, continued 
ſtrewing feathers towards them. Some of his compa- 
nions allo threw a red powder in the fame manner. 

The perſon who was the orator on this occafion was 
cloathed with the ſkin of ſome animal, and held ſome- 
thing in each hand which rattled as he ſhook it. At 
length, grown weary with his repeated exhortations, of 
which they could not comprehend a word, he became 
quiet; and the others, in their turn, had ſomething 0 
ſay ; but their ſpeeches were neither fo long, or ſo we- 
hement, as that of the other. The hair of two or 
three of theſe people was ſtrewed over with ſ1nall white 


| feathers; and that of others with large ones, ſtuck into 


different parts. 
The tumultuous noiſe having ceaſed, they lay at a 
ſmall diſtance from the ſhip, converſing together with 


much eaſe and compoſure, without ſhewing the leut 


diſtruſt or ſurprize. Some of them roſe occafionally, 
and ſaid ſomething aloud, after the manner of their 
firſt harangues; and one, in particular, ſung 2 moſt 
agreeable air, accompanied with a degree of melody 
and ſoftneſs ; the word haela being frequently repeated 
as the burden of the ſong. 

When the ſhips came cloſer to the ſhore, the canoes 
began to viſit them in great numbers, there being, at 
one time, no lefs than 32 of them about them, _ 
taining from three to ſeven or eight perſons each, an 


of both ſexes. ' Several of theſe alſo ſtood up and ſpake 
|. aloud, uſing the ſame geſtures as the firſt vilito 


rs. One 


canoe particularly attracted obſervation, by 4 ee 
head, which had a bird's eye, and an enormous ug 
beak, painted on it. The perſon who was in 1 Frey 
who appeared to be a chief, was equally aan ” 
for his ſingular appearance, having a large quantity 


inted Or 
feathers hanging from his head, and being 25 


In his hand 
f 2 pigeon, 
ly vocite- 


ſmeared in a very extraordinary manner. 
he had a caryed bird of wood, of the ſi2e © 
with which he often rattled, and was equi 1 
rous in his harangue, which was eee 0 
ele v1 ; 
many expreſſive geſtures. Though t Jof ay 


ſo-peaceable, that they could not be ſuſpectes 2 


8 * f r 
hoſtile intention, not any of them could be Sir, 


he e ready 
They wer 1 Ghatever 


WAI 


upon to come on board. 


to part with any thing they had, and receive 
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ed them in exchange, but were more ſolicitous 
n any of our other articles of commerce, 
ſtrangers to the uſe of that valuable 


was offer 
after iron tha 
appearing to be no 


* ceremonies took place among theſe people 


revious to their coming on board. They paddled, 
wich their utmoſt ſtrength and activity, round both the 
ſhips 3 a chief, all this time, ſtanding up with a ſpear 
in his hand, and ſpeaking, or rather bawling, moſt vo- 
eiferouſly. The face of this orator was ſometimes co- 
vered with a maſk, repreſenting either a human coun- 
renance, Or that of ſome other animal; and, inſtead of 
a ſpear, he had a kind of rattle in his hand. Having 
made this ceremonious circuit round the ſhip, they would 
come along-ſide, and then begin to traffic with our 

ople. A wig 4 ory _ de hy enter- 
tan them with a ſong, in which their whole company 
*0ined, and produced a very agreeable harmony. 

E * the ſhipe came to anchor they were ted 
by canoes filled with the inhabitants, a reciprocal trade 
was commenced, and conducted with the ſtricteſt har- 
mony and integrity on both ſides, Their articles of 
commerce were the ſkins of various animals, ſuch as 
bears, ſea-otters, wolves, foxes, deer, racoons, mar- 
tins, and pole-cats. They alſo produced garments 
made of ſkins; and another kind of cloathing, fabrica- 
ted from the bark of a my 7 Jen 8 
Beſides theſe articles, they had bows, arrows, ſpears, 
fin- hooks, various kinds of inſtruments, wooden . 
repreſenting horrid figures, a ſort of woollen ſtuff, 
carved work, beads, and red ochre; alſo ſeveral little 
ornaments of thin braſs and iron, reſembling a horſe- 
ſhoe, which they wore pendant at their noſes. They 
had likewiſe ſeveral pieces of iron fixed to handles, 
ſomewhat reſembling chiſſels. From their being in poſ- 
ſeſſion of theſe metals, it was natural for our people to 
infer, that they muſt either have been viſited — by 
people of ſome civilized nation, or had connections 
with thoſe e et own continent, who had ſome com- 
munication with them. 

But the moſt extraordinary articles which they of- 
_ 3 _ were human ſkulls and hands, with ſome 
ot the fleſh remaining on them, which they acknow- 
ledged they had been feeding on ; and ſi of them, 
indeed, bore evident marks of their having been upon 
2 * N m 20 3 it was but too ap- 

rent, that the horrid cuſtom of devouring their ene- 
mies is practiſed here as much as at ante e and 
2 Lg Sea rer 3 1 is too much reaſon, 
f eir bringing to ſale human ſkulls and bones, to 
nfer, that they treat their enemies with a degree of 
brutal cruelty ; yet this circumſtance rather marks a ge- 
= DS * with that of almoſt every 

| ncliviiized men, in every age, and in eve 
on of the globe. For the various 222 they — 
ey received, in exchange, knives, chiffels, nails, 
ku af Salle buttons, pieces of iron and tin, or any 
ola f e 4 Ä 7 1 _ wy oa oa for 
jected every kind of cloth. 
F 3 the natives as viſited our people daily, were 
ny Re 1 i 2 after 8 ve wg 
„ ed themſelves in fiſhing, and the 

| _ wage of what 2 caught. They alſo be 
b them a conſiderable quantity of good ani- 

del which they brought in bladders qi in- 
* 14 4 my to cheat, by mixing water with the 
88 8 2 they ſo far impoſed e them, 
ee adders with water only. But it was 
ae at theſe impoſitions, than ſuffer them to 
ee 4 quarrel ; for the European articles of traffic 
od of trifles, and it was found difficult ro 
fuch lle conſtant ſupply even of theſe. Beads, and 
nor bi f. 0s, of which ſome were remaining, were 

t highly eſtimated Metal inci c 

by te natives, 40 l - 8 was principally demanded 
ing ſought af. nd braſs had now ſupplanted iron, be- 
ſhips lf. 3, 5 wi ſuch eagerneſs, that before the 

u them, exc 8 > hardly a bit of it was to be found 
No & 2 at conſtituted a part of the neceſſary 

i . | 2 
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inſtruments. Suits of cloaths were ſtripped of their 
buttons, bureaus of their furniture, kettles, canniſters, 
and candleſticks ; all went to rack; ſo that they pro- 
cured a greater variety of things than any other nation 
our prople had viſited. 

A party of ſtrangers, in ſeven or eight canoes, came 
into the cove, and, after looking at the ſtrangers for 
ſome time, retired. It was apprehended that their old 
friends, who, at this time, were more numerous about 
the ſhips than the new viſitors, would not ſuffer them 
to have any dealings with our people. It was evident, 
indeed, that the principal natives engroſſed them entire- 
ly to themſelves ; and that they carried on a traffic with 
more diſtant tribes in thoſe articles they had received ; 
for they frequently diſappeared for four or five days to- 
gether, and returned with freſh cargoes of curioſities 
and ſkins, which our people were fo paſſionately fond 
of, that they always came to a good market. Our 
people were convinced of this on many other occaſions. 
Nay, even among thoſe who lived in the found, the 
weaker were often obliged to ſubmit to the ſtronger 
party, and were plundered of every thing, without even 
attempting to make any reſiſtance. 


Eero. 


Viſits from and to the Natives of the different Parts of the 
Sound, and Inſtances of their Civility. Treatment re- 
ceived from an inhoſpitable Chief. Groundleſs Appreben- 
fions of an Attack. Injurious Thefts. Claims of the 
Natives for the Produce of the Country. 


HE natives were not diſcouraged, by ſome bad 
weather that happened, from making our people 
daily viſits ; and, in their ſituation, ſuch viſits were very 
acceptable. They frequently brought them a ſupply of 
fiſh, when they were unable to catch any with a hook 
and line; and they had not a convenient place to draw 
a net. The fiſh they brought were ſmall cod, and a 
{mall kind of bream, or ſardine. | 

The officers received a viſit, in the evening, from 
tribe of natives not ſeen before, and who, in general, 
made a better appearance than their old friends. They 
were conducted into the cabbin, but there was not an 
object that engaged their attention: all novelties were 
looked on with indifference, except by a very few, who 
ſhewed a certain degree of curioſity. | 

When the moſt important buſineſs of the ſhip was 
finiſhed, Captain Cook ſet out to ſurvey the ſound, and 
going firſt to the weſt point, he diſcovered a large vil- 
lage, and, before it, a very ſnug harbour, with from 
nine to four fathom water. The inhabitants, who were 
numerous, received him with great courteſy, every one 
preſſing him to enter his apartment; for ſeveral fami- 
lies have habitations under the ſame roof. He politely 
accepted the invitations ; and the hoſpitable friends 
whom he viſited teſtified every mark of civility and 
reſpect. | 

Captain Cook, proceeding. up the weſt-ſide of the 
ſound, for near three miles, ſaw feveral iſlands, ſo ſitua- 
ted asto form ſome convenient harbours. 

Proceeding ſome diſtance farther he found the ruins of a 
village. The framings of the houſes remained ſtanding, 
but the boards or roofs were taken away. Behind this 
deſerted village was a ſmall plain, covered with large 
pine trees. This was, indeed, ſingular, as moſt of 
the elevated ground on this ſide of the ſound appeared 
rather naked. 

On the eaſt-ſide of the ſound the Captain found what 
he had before imagined, that it was an ifland under 
which the ſhips lay, and that many ſmaller ones lay 
ſcattered on the weſt ſide of it. Upon the main land, 
oppoſite the north end of the iſland, he obſerved a vil- 


lage, and landed there; but he was not ſo politely re- 


ceived by the inhabitants, as by thoſe of the other vil- 
lage he had viſited, 'This cold reception was occaſioned 
by one ſurly chief, who would not ſuffer the Captain to 
enter their houſes, but followed him wherever he went, 
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making expreſſive ſigns that he was impatient for him 
to be gone. The Captain attempted, but in vain, to 
ſooth him with preſents; for-though he did not refufe 
them, he continued the ſame kind of behaviour, But 
notwithſtanding this treatment from the inhoſpitable 
chief, ſome of the young women expeditiouſly appa- 
relled themſelves in their beſt, afſembled in a body, and 


gave him a hearty welcome to the village, by joining in 


an agreeable ſong. Evening now drawing on, the 


Captain proceeded for the ſhips round the north end of 


the iſland, When he returned on board, he was in- 
formed that, in his abſence, ſome ſtrangers, in two or 
three large canoes, had made a viſit to the ſhips, from 
whom our people underſtood by ſigns, that they had 
come from the ſouth-eaſt. They brought with them 
ſcveral garments, ſkins, and other articles, which they 
bartered for ſome of ours. But the moſt remarkable 
circumſtance was, that two ſilver table-fpoons were 
purchaſed of them by our people, which appeared to 
be of Spaniſh manufacture. They were worn round the 
neck of one of theſe viſitors by way of ornament. 

The day following a party of the natives from the 
ſouthward advanced towards the ſhips, all ſtanding up 
in their canoes, and began to ſing. Some of their ſongs 
were flow and ſolemn, and in which they were joined 
by the whole body : others were in quicker time, and 
their notes were regularly accompanied by the motions 
of their hands, their paddles beating in concert on the 
ſides of the canoes; and they, at the fame time, exhi- 
bited the moſt expreſſive geftures. They remained 
ſilent, for a few ſeconds, after the concluſion of each 
ſung, and then began again, frequently pronouncing 
the word hooee as a kind of chorus, 

Having thus favoured our people with a ſpecimen of 
their muſic, with which they were highly entertained 
for half an hour, they came nearer the ſhips, and bar- 
tered with them, They now perceived that ſome of 
their old friends from the ſound were among them, 
who managed for the ſtrangers in the traffic carried on 
between them and our people. 


Soon after our people had occaſion for a very ferious' 


alarm. Ihe party who were employed on ſhore, in cut- 
ting wood and filling water, obſerved, that the natives, 
in all quarters, were arming themſelves in the beſt man- 
ner they were able ; and that thoſe who had not pro- 
per weapons, were collecting ſticks and ſtones. Hearing 
this, they thought it neceſſary to arm alſo, but refolved 
io act upon the defenſive only. Captain Cook ordered 
all the workmen to repair to the rock on which the ob- 
ſervatories had been placed, leaving the ſuppoſed ene- 
my in poſſeſſion of the ground where they had aſſem- 
bled, which was within about 100 yards of the Reſolu— 
tion's ſtern. The danger, however, was only imagi- 
nary: for theſe hoſtile preparations were directed againſt 
a body of their n countrymen, who were advancing 
to attack them; and when they perceived the apprehen- 
ſions of our people, they exerted their beſt endeavours 
to convince them that this was really the caſe. People 
were obſerved looking out on both ſides of the cove, 
and canoes were frequently diſpatched between them 
and the main body. The adverſe party, on board 
about a dozen large canoes, at length drew up in line 
of battle, off the ſouth point of the cove, a negociation 
tor the reſtoration of peace having been commenced. 


at the other. If an article that had been ſtolen wa 


ceſſary for the Europeans, 
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Our people found, after a ſhort intereourſe with 
natives, that they were as much addicted 8 the 
any they had met with during the voyage ; and 15 t as 
arp inſtruments in their poſſeſſion, they could OS 
cut a hook from a tackle, or a piece of iron from a ; uy 
Belides other articles, they loſt ſeveral hooks in x 
manner, one of which weighed between twenty oe: 
thirty pounds. They ſtripped the boars of all the "ms 
that was worth taking away, though ſome of the wi 
were always left in them as a guard. They were n. 
deed, ſo dextrous in effecting their purpoſes, that 8 
fellow would contrive to amuſe our people at one end 
of the boat, while another was forcing off the iron-work 
mediately miſſed, the thief was eaſily detected, =o 
were fond of impeaching each other. But the ex 
was always reluctantly given up by the guilty perſon - 
and ſometimes compulſive means were obliged to be 
exerciſed fpr that purpoſe. 

Theſe viſitors being gone, the Captains Cook and 
Clerk went with two boats to the village at the weſt 
point, where Captain Cook had been two days before, 
and had obſerved that plenty of graſs was to be had 
near it; and it was neceſſary to get a ſupply of this for 
the few-remaining goats and ſheep which were ill on 
board. They experienced the ſame welcome reception 
that the Captain had met with before ; and ſoon after 
they were aſhore, Captain Cook ordered ſome of his 
people to begin cutting, not imagining that the natives 
would object to their furniſhing themſelves with what 
could not be of any uſe to them, though eſſentially ne- 
In this, however, he was 
miſtaken; for as ſoon as the men began cutting the 
graſs, ſome of the inhabitants would not permit them 
to proceed, ſaying, © makook,” which ſignified that 
they muſt buy it firſt, The Captain, at this time, was 
in one of the houſes, but, hearing of this, he repaired 
immediately to the field, where he found about a dozen 
claimants of different parts of the graſs that grew on 
the premiſes. He treated with them for it, and having 
complied with the terms of his purchaſe, thought his 
men had now full liberty to cut wherever they plealcd. 
Here he was again miſtaken ; for he had ſo liberally paid 
the firſt pretended proprietors, that freſh demands were 
made from others; ſo that it almoſt appeared that every 
ſingle blade of graſs had a ſeparate owner ; and ſo many 
of them were to be ſatisfied, that his pockets preſently 
became empty. When they were, however, convinced 
that he had nothing more to give, they ceaſed to be 
importunate, and the men were permitted to cut where 
they pleaſed, and as much as they pleaſed. 

Captain Cook obſerves, that he never met with x7 
uncivilized nation, or tribe, who poſſeſſed ſuch {tn 
notions of their having an excluſive property in + p Fi 
duce of their country, as the inhabitants of this = 
They even wanted our people to pay for the 2 i 
water that was carried on board. Had . Ay 
been preſent when theſe demands were made, 6 "aw a 
doubtleſs have complied with them; but the I = 
thought differently, and paid little 9 MIA 4 
ſuch claims. The natives, thinking the) Wee © 
mined to pay nothing, at length 8 50 them, that they 
they frequently took occaſion to remind 17 
had given the wood and water out of frlendinip. 


In conducting the treaty, ſeveral people in canoes 
paſſed berween the two parties, and ſome debates en- 
ſued. At length the matter in diſpute appeared to be 
adjuſted; but the ſtrangers were not permitted to ap- 
proach the ſhips, or to have any intercourſe or dealings 
with our people. 
Our people were, no doubt, the occaſion of the 
uarrel; the ftrangers,, perhaps, inſiſting on having a 
right of ſharing in the advantages of a trade with them, 
and their firſt friends reſolving to engroſs them entirely 
to thernſelves. ; 
If they at firſt had apprehended that our people meant 
to be hoſtile, their fears were now removed; for they 
1 ventured on board the thips, and mixed with them with | 
i the utmoſt freedom and familarity. | 
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| frequently appears fallen in quite acroſs 
—— 3 Flle noſe flattens at its baſe, has 


Is. and a rounded point. The forehead is 
woe {gout ſmall, black, fo languiſhing ; the 
N round, the lips thick, and the teeth _ and 
well ſet, but not remarkable for their whiteneſs: 

Many of the men have no beards at all, and others 
only a {mall thin one upon the point of the chin, This 
Joes not ariſe from an original deficiency of hair on that 

art, but from their plucking it out by the roots ; for 
Foe who do not deſtroy it have not only conſiderable 
beards on every part of the chin, but alſo whiſkers, or 
muſtachias, running from the upper lip to the lower 
jaw obliquely downwards. Their eye-brows are alſo 
ſcanty and narrow ; but they have abundance of hair 
on the head, which is ſtrong, black, ſtrait, and lank. 
Their necks are ſhort ; and their arms are rather clum- 
ſy, having nothing of beauty or elegance in their for- 
mation. The limbs, in all of them, are ſmall in propor- 
tion to the other parts; beſides, they are crooked and 
ill formed, having projecting ancles, and large feet, 
which are aukwardly ſhaped. The latter defect ſeems 
to be occaſioned, in a great meaſure, by their ſitting ſo 
continually on their hams or knees. 

Their colour cannot properly be aſcertained, their 
bodies being encruſted with paint and naſtineſs; though 
when the paint has been carefully rubbed off, the ſkin 
was little inferior, in whiteneſs, to that of the Euro- 
peans, but of that paliſh caſt which diſtinguiſhes the 
inhabitants of our ſouthern nations. Some of them, 
when young, appear rather agreeable, when compared 
to the generality of the people; that period of life be- 
ing attended with a peculiar degree of animation ; bur, 
after a certain age, the diſtinction is hardly obſervable ; 
a remarkable ſameneſs characterizes every countenance, 
dulneſs and want of expreſſion being viſibly pourtrayed 
in every viſage. The women, in general, are of the 
ſame ſize, colour, and form, with the men; nor 1s it 
eaſy to diſtinguiſh them, as they poſſeſs no natural fe- 
minine delicacies. Nor was there a ſingle one to be 
found, even among thoſe who were in their prime, 
who had the leaſt pretenſions to beauty or comlineſs. 

The ordinary dreſs of both ſexes is a flaxen kind of 
mantle, ornamented with a narrow ſtripe of fur on the 
upper edge, and fringes at the lower edge. Paſſing 
under the left arm, it is tied over the right ſhoulder, 
leaving both arms perfectly free. Sometimes the mantle 
is faſtened round the waiſt by a girdle of coarſe matting. 
Over this is worn a ſmall cloak of the ſame ſubſtance, 
reaching to the waiſt, alſo fringed at the bottom. They 
wear a Cap like a truncated cone, or a flower-pot, made 
of a very fine matting, ornamented with a round knob, 
or a bunch of leathern taſſals, having a ſtring paſſing 
under the chin, to prevent its blowing off. 

Phe above dreſs is common to both ſexes; and the 
men often wear, over their other garments, the ſkin of 
ſore animal, as a bear, wolf, or ſea-otter, with the 
hair outwards ; ſometimes tying it before, and ſome- 
times behind, like a cloak. They throw a coarſe mat 
about their ſhoulders in rainy weather ; and they have 
woollen garments, which are but little vſed. T hey ge- 
nerally wear their hair hanging looſely down ; but thoſe 
who have not a cap tie it in a kind of bunch on the 
crown of the head. 

Their dreſs is certainly convenient, and, were it 
ept clean, would not be inelegant; but as they are 
continually rubbing their bodies over with a red paint, 
mixed with oil, their garments become greaſy, and 

Fu ws arancid, offenſive ſmell. The appearance of 

people is both wretched and filthy, and their heads 

and garments ſwarm with vermin, So loſt are they to 
ONE idea of cleanlineſs, that our people frequently ſaw 
— hg them off and eat them with the greateſt com- 
8 it has been obſerved, are always co- 
er. red paint, but their faces are · ornamented 
ety of colours; a black, a brighter red, or 


a White colour, , 3 
idle — Be Ip laſt of theſe gives them a ghaſtly 
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Many of their ears are perforated in the lobe, where 
they make a large hole, and two ſmaller ones higher 
up on the outer edge. In theſe holes are hung bits of 
bone, quills faſtened upon à leathern thong, ſhells, 
bunches of taſſals, or thin pieces of copper. In ſome 
the ſeptum of the noſe is allo perforated, and a piece oi 
cord drawn through it. 

The bracelets, which they wear about their wriits, 
are bunches of white bugle beads, or thongs with taſ- 
ſals, or a broad black horny ſhining ſubſtance. Round 
their ancles they frequently wear leathern thongs, or 
the ſinews of animals curiouſly twiſted. 

They have ſome dreſſes that are uſed only on extra- 
ordinary occaſions, ſuch as going to war, and exhibit- 
ing themſelves to ſtrangers in ceremonial viſits. 
Amongſt theſe are the ſkins of wolves or bears, tied 
on like other garments, but edged with broad borders 
of fur, ingeniouſly ornamented with various figures. 
Theſe are occaſionally worn ſeparately, or over their 
common cloathing. The moſt uſual head-dreſs, on theſe 
occaſions, is a quantity of withe, wrapped about the 
head, with large feathers, particularly thoſe of eagles, 
ſtuck in it; or it is entirely covered with ſmall white 
feathers. At the ſame time the face is variouſly painted; 
the upper and lower parts being of oppoſite colours, 
and the ſtrokes having the appearance of freſh gaſhes ; 
or it is beſmeared with a kind of fat or tallow, mixed 
with paint, formed into a great variety of figures, ſome- 
what like carved work. 

Sometimes the hair is ſeparated into ſmall parcels, 
and tied, at intervals, with thread; and others tic ic 
together behind, after the Engliſh manner, and ſtick 
in it ſome branches of the cupreſſus thyoides. Thus 
equipped, they have a truly ſavage and ridiculous ap- 
pearance, which is much heightened when they aſſume 
their monſtrous decorations. Theſe conſiſt of great 
variety of wooden maſks, applied to the face, fore- 
head, or upper part of the head. Some of theſe vizors 
reſemble human faces, having hair, beards, and eye- 
brows ; others repreſent the heads of birds, and many 
the heads of animals; ſuch as deer, wolves, porpoiſcs, 
and others, 

Theſe repreſentations generally exceed the natural 
ſize, and they are frequently ſtrewed with pieces of the 
foliaceous mica, which makes them glitter, and aug - 
ments their deformity. Sometimes they fix large pieces 
of carved work upon the head, projecting to a conſide- 
rable diſtance, and reſembling the prow of a canoe, So 
much do they delight in theſe diſguiſes, that, for want 
of another maſk, one of them was ſeen to thruſt his head 
into a tin-kettle, which he had bought from our 
people. 

W hether theſe extravagant maſquerade ornaments are 
uſed on any religious occaſion, or in any kind of diver- 
ſion, or whether they are calculated to intimidate by 
their monſtrous appearance, or as decoys when hunting 
animals, is uncertain : but if travellers, in an 1gnorant 
and creduloes age, when more than marvellous things 
were ſuppoſed to exiſt, had ſeen ſeveral people decorated 
in this manner, and had not approached ſo near them 
as to be undeceived, they would have believed, that a 
race of beings exiſted, partaking of the nature of man 
and beaſt. 

Among the people of Nootka, one of the dreſſrs 
ſeems peculiarly adapted to war. It is a thick tanned 
leathern mantle doubled, and appears to be the ſkin of 
an elk or buffalo. This is faſtened on in the ordinary 
manner, and is ſo contrived as to cover the breaſt quite 
up to the throat ; part of ir, at the ſame time, falling 
down to their heels. This garment 1s ſometimes very 
curiouſly painted; and is not only ſtrong enough to re- 
ſiſt arrows, but, as our people underſtood from them, 
even ſpears cannot pierce it; ſo that it may be conſider- 
ed as their completeſt defenſive armour. Sometimes 
they wear a ſort of leathern cloak, over which are rows 
of the hoofs of deer placed horizontally, and covered 
with quills, which, on their moving, make a loud, rat- 
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Though theſe people cannot be viewed without a 
kind of horror, when they are thus ſtrangely apparelled, 
vet, when diveſted of theſe extravagant dreſſes, and 
beheld in their common habit, they have no appearance 
of ferocity in their countenances, but ſeem to be of a 
quiet, phlegmatic diſpoſition ; deficient in animation 
and vivacity, to render themſelves agreeable in ſociety. 
They are rather reſerved than loquacious ; but heir 
gravity ſeems conſtitutional, and not to ariſe from a 
coviction of its propriety, or to be the reſult of any 
particular mode of education ; for, in their higheſt pa- 
roxyſins of rage, they have not heat of language, or 
fignificancy I geſtures, to expreſs it ſufficiently. They 


appear to be docile, courteous, and good-natured ; 


but they are quick in reſenting injuries, notwithſtanding 
the predominancy of their phlegm ; and, like other 
paſſionate people, as quickly forgetting them. Theſe 
fits of paſſion never extended farther than the parties 
immediately concerned ; the ipectators never entering 
into the merits of the quarrel, whether it was with any 
of the Europeans, or among their own people, ſhewing 
as much indifference as if they were wholly unacquaint- 
ed with the whole tranſaction. It was common to ſee 
one of them rave and ſcold, while all his agitation did 
not in'the leaſt excite the attention of his countrymen, 
and when our people could not diſcover the object of 
his diſpleaſure. They never betray the leaſt ſymptom 
of timidity upon theſe occaſions, but ſeem reſolutely 
determined to puniſh the inſulter. With reſpect to our 
people, they were under no apprehenlions about our 
fuperiority ; but if any difference aroſe, were as anxious 
to avenge the wrong, as if the cauſe of quarrel had 
been among themſelves. 

Their other paſſions appear to lie dormant, - eſpe - 
cially their curioſity. Few expreſſed any deſire or in- 
clination to ſee or examine things with which they were 
unacquainted, and which, to a curious obſerver, would 
have appeared aſtoniſhing. If they could procure the 
articles they knew and wanted, they were perfectly ſa- 
tisfied, regarding every thing elſe with great indiffer- 
ence. Nor did the perſons, dreſs, and behaviour of 
the Engliſh, (though ſo very different from their own,) 
or even the ſize and conſtruction of their ſhips, ſeem to 
command admiration or attention. 

Their indolence may, indeed, be a principal cauſe of 
this. But it muſt be admitted that they are not wholly 
unſuſceptible of the tender paſſion, which is evident 
from their being fond of muſic, and that too of the tru- 
ly pathetic Kind. | 

Their eagerneſs to poſſeſs iron, braſs, or any kind of 


metal, was ſo great, that, when an opportunity pre- 


ſented itſelf, few of them could reſiſt the temptation to 
ſteal it. The Natives of the South Sea Iſlands, as ap- 
pears in many inſtances, would ſteal any thing they 
could find, without conſidering whether it was uſeful 
to them or not. The novelty of the object was a ſuf- 
ficient inducement for them to get poſſeſſion of it by 
any means. They were rather actuated by a childiſh 
curioſity, than by a thieviſh diſpoſition. The inhabi- 
tants of Nootka, who made free with the property of 
our people, are entitled to no ſuch apology. The ap- 
ellation of thief is certainly diſe to them; for they knew 
that what they pilfered from them might be converted 
to the purpoſes of private utility, and, according to 
their eſtimation of things, was really valuable, Lucki- 
ly they ſet no value upon any European articles except 
the metals. Linens, and many other things, were ſe- 
cure from their depredations, and might fofely be left 
hanging out all night aſhore, without being watched. 
The principle which prompted theſe people to pilfer, 
would probably operate in their intercourſe with each 
other, There was, indeed, abundant reaſon to be- 
lieve, that ſtealing is very common amongſt them, and 
frequently produced quarrels, of which our people ſaw 
more inſtances than one. 
The younger part of the men are ſlothful, being ge- 
nerally ſitting about, in ſcattered companies, baſking 
themſelves in the ſun, or wallowing in the ſand upon 
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the beach like ſo many hogs, withou f 
vering. This diſregard 4 ee of co. 
fined ſolely to the men. The women were e con- 
cently cloathed, and behaved with great thy $ de. 
juitly meriting all commendation for a ns 17 ery, 
nels, ſo becoming their ſex. afutul- 
1 heir language is by no means har 
farther than proceeds from their e e 
more force, or 1 them with "gb tary 
than we do; and, upon the whole, it abounds 2 
wich what we may call labial and dental, than with 5 
tural ſounds. The ſimple ſounds, which our 2 
have not heard them uſe, and which conſequent, — 
be reckoned rare, or wanting in their language 
thoſe repreſented by the letters a, d, f, 8 7 3 
Their method of ſpeaking is very flow and dittinct 
The language has few prepoſitions and conjunctions, and. 
as far as could be diſcovered, is deſtitute of even a "By 


Ale interjection, to expreſs admiration or ſurprize, 


With reſpect to the relation or affinity the language 
of theſe people may bear to that of any others, yn 
Cook obſerves, that, from the few Mexican words he 
had been able to procure, there was an obvious agree. 
ment in the very frequent terminations of the words in 
I, tl, and z, throughout the language. 

Their orations, which are made either when en- 
gaged in any altercation or diſpute, or to explain their 
ſentiments publicly on other occaſions, ſeem little more 
than ſhort ſentences, or rather ſingle words, forcibly 


| repeated, and conſtantly in one tone and degree of 


ſtrength, accompanied only with a ſingle geſture, which 
they uſe at every ſentence, jerking their whole body a 
little forward, by bending the knees, their arms hang- 
ing down by their ſides at the ſame time. 

Wich reſpect to the political and religious inſtitutions 
of the inhabicants, little information could be obtained, 
It appeared, however, that there were ſuch men as 
chiefs, diſtinguiſhed by the title of Acweek, to whom 
the others are, in ſome degree, ſubordinate, But the 
authority of each of theſe great men ſeems to extend no 
tarther than to his own family, who acknowledge him 
as their head. As they were not all elderly men, it is 
poſſible this title may be hereditary. 

No opinion could be formed of their religion, but 
from what they called Klumma. Theſe, perhaps, were 
idols: but as the word Acweek was frequently men- 
tioned when they ſpoke of them, we may ſuppoſe them 
to be the images of ſome of their anceſtors, whoſe me- 
mories they venerate. 

A pretty exact computation of the number of inha- 
bitants might be made from the canoes that viſited the 
ſhips the ſecond day after their arrival. They conſiſted 
of about 100, which, upon an average, contained at 


leaſt five perſqqs each. But as there were very few 
women, old V children, or youths, then among 


them, we may r@ſonably ſuppoſe, that the number of 
the inhabitants could not be leſs than four times the 
number of the viſitors, being 2000 in the whole. 
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Employments, Manufactures, Carving, Painting, Con- 
certs, Muſical Inſtruments, Weapons, Canoes, Imple- 
ments for Fiſhing and Hunting, Tools, Se. 


HE chief employment of the men was fiſhing and 
killing animals for the ſuſtenance of their families, 
few of them being ſeen engaged in any buſineſs in the 
houſes. The women were employed in manufactur ah 
their garments, and curing their ſardines, which they 
alſo carry from the canoes to their houſes. T he mw N 
alſo go in the ſmall canoes, to gather muſcles anc other 
ſnell-fiſn. They are as dextrous as the men in the = 
nagement of theſe canoes ; and when there arc men 


| l ntion 
the canoes with them, they are paid very little arten 5 
them offering 


to on account of their ſex, none 0 | lr do they 

lieve them from the labour of the orange er t 
1 r OC : 

ſhew them any particular reſpect n deer dee 
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loved in making dreſſes of bark, 

Women J their büßte much like the inhabitants of 
2 2 aland. Others were employed in opening ſar- 
2 los ſhoals of which were ſeen on ſhore, and mea- 
_— to ſeveral people, who carried them home, 
m_ they performed the operation of curing them, 
we h is done by ſmoke-drying. They are hung upon 
1 5 -ods, at firſt, about a foot over the fire, and then 
3 higher and higher, to make room for others. 
When dried, they are cloſely packed in bales, and the 
hales covered with mats. "I hus they are preſerved till 

hey are wanted; and they are not unpleaſant food. 
The alſo cure cod, and other large fiſh, in the ſame 
= but theſe are ſometimes dried in the open air. 
_ diſplay more ingenuity in their manufactures 
and mechanic arts, than might be expected from a peo- 
le ſo uncultivated. The flaxen and woollen garments 
engage their firſt care, as being the moſt material of 
thoſe that may be claſſed under the head of manufactures, 
The former are fabricated from the. bark of the pine- 
tree, beat into a maſs reſembling hemp. After being 
repared in a proper manner, it 1s ſpread upon a ſtick, 
which is faſtened to two others in an erect poſition. 
The manufacturer, who fits on her hams at this ſimple 
machine, knots ir acroſs, at the diſtance of about half 
in inch from each other, with ſmall plaited threads. 
Though it cannot, by this method, be rendered fo 
cloſe and firm as cloth that is woven, 1t 1s ſufficiently 
impervious to the air, and 1s likewiſe ſofter and more 
liable, 
. Their woollen garments are probably manufactured 
in the ſame manner, though they have much the ap- 
pearance of a woven cloth: but the ſuppoſition of their 
being wrought in a loom is deſtroyed by the various 
figures that are ingeniouſly inſerted in them; it being 
very improbable that theſe people ſhould be able to pro- 
duce ſuch a complex work, except immediately by their 
hands. 

They are of different qualities, ſome reſembling our 
coarſeſt ſort of blankets, and others not much inferior 
to our fineſt ſort, and certainly both warmer and ſofter. 
The wool of which they are manufactured ſeems to be 

roduced by different animals, particularly the fox and 
ee. lynx. That from the lynx is the fineſt, and 
nearly reſembles our coarſer wools in colour; but the 
hair, which alſo grows upon the animal, being inter- 
mixed with it, the appearance of it is ſomewhat differ- 
ent when wrought. 

The ornamental figures in theſe garments are diſ- 
poſed with great taſte, and are generally of a different 
colour, being uſually dyed either of a deep brown or 
a yellow; the latter of which, when new, equals, in 
brightneſs, the beſt in our carpets. 

Their fondneſs for carving on all their wooden arti- 
cles correſponds with their taſte in working figures 
upon their garments. Nothing is to be ſeen without a 
kind of freeze-work, or a repreſentation of ſome animal 
upon it; but the moſt general figure is that of the hu- 
man face, which is frequently cut out upon birds, and 
the other monſtrous things already mentioned ; and 
even upon their weapons of bone and ſtone. The gene- 
y : Jn * 3 figures convey a ſufficient knowledge 
or tne objects they are intended to repreſent. 

he carving is not executed with the nicety that a 


dexterous artiſt would beſtow even upon an indifferent 


deſign. The fame, however, cannot be ſaid of many 
of the human maſks and heads, where they ſhew them- 
ſelves to be ingenious ſculptors. They preſerve, with 
the greateſt exactneſs, the general character of their 
own faces, and finiſh the more minute parts with great 
accuracy and neatneſs. That theſe people have a ſtrong 
propenſity to works of this ſort is obſervable in a va- 
riety of particulars. Repreſentations of human figures, 
8 bealts, fiſh, models of their canoes, and houſe- 
Leg were found among them in very great 

Having mentioned their fkill in ſome of the imitative 


arts, ſuch as working figures in their garments, and 
No. 44. | 
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engraving or carving them in wood, we may alſo add 
their drawing them in colours. The whole proceſs of 
their whale fiſhery has been repreſented, in this manner, 
on the caps they wear. This, indeed, was rudely exe- 
cuted, but ſerved, at leaſt, to ſhew, that, though they 
have not the knowledge of letters amongſt them, they 
have a notion of repreſenting actions, in a laſting way, 
excluſive of recording them in their ſongs and tradi- 
tions. They have alſo other painted figures, which, 
perhaps, have no eſtabliſhed ſignifications, and are only 
the creation of fancy or caprice. 

The materials of which they make every thing of the 
rope kind, are formed either from thongs of ſkins and 
news of animals, or from the flaxen ſubſtance of which 
they manufacture their mantles. The ſinews were 
ſometimes ſo remarkably long, that it was hardly poſſi- 
ble they could have belonged to any other animal than 
the whale, 

Theſe people are not wholly unſuſceptible of the 
tender paſſions, which is evident from their being fond 
of inuſic, and that too of the truly pathetic kind. They 
keep an exact concert in their ſongs, which are often 
ſung by great numbers together ; and with their choruſes 
they uſed to entertain the Europeans. Their ſongs are 
generally flow and ſolemn ; but their muſic is leſs con- 
fined than that which is uſually found in other rude na- 
tions; the variations being very numerous and expreſ= 
ſive, and the melody powerfully ſoothing. Beſides their 
concerts, ſonnets were frequently ſung by ſingle per- 
formers, keeping time by ſtriking the hand againſt the 
thigh. Though ſolemnity was predominant in their 
mulic, they ſometimes entertained us in a gay and live- 
ly ſtrain, and even with a degree of pleaſantry and 
humour. 

The only inſtruments of muſic ſeen among them 
were a rattle and a ſmall whiſtle. The rattle is uſed 
when they ſing ; but upon what occaſions the whiſtle is 
uſed was never known, unleſs it be when they aſſume 
the figures of particular animals, and endeavour to imi- 
tate their how] or cry. Our people once ſaw one of 
them dreſſed in the ſkin of a wolf, with the head cover- 
ing his own, ſtriving to imitate that animal by making 
a ſqueaking noiſe with a whiſtle he had in his mouth. 
The rattles are generally in the ſhape of a bird, with 
ſmall pebbles in the belly, and the tail is the handle. 
They have another fort, which reſembles a child's 
rattle. 

Their weapons are bows and arrows, ſpears, ſlings, 
ſhort truncheons made of bone, and a ſmall pick-axe, 
fomewhat reſembling the American tomahawk, Some 
of the arrows are pointed with iron, and others with in- 
dented bone. The ſpear has uſually a long point made 
of bone. The tomahawk is a ſtone of the length of 
ſeven or eight inches; one end terminating in a point, 
and the other fixed in a wooden handle. This handle 
is intended to reſemble the head and. neck of a human 
figure; the ſtone being fixed in the mouth, ſo as to re- 
preſent a tongue of great magnitude. To heighten 
the reſemblance, human hair is alſo fixed to it. This 
weapon is called zaaweeſh : and they have another wea- 
pon made of ſtone, which they call /eeaik, about ten or 
twelve inches long, having a ſquare point. 

From the number of their ſtone and other weapons, 
it may be reaſonably concluded that they frequently 
engage in cloſe combat: and our people had very diſa- 
greeable 2 of their wars being both frequent and 
bloody, from the number of human ſkulls that were 
offered them for ſale. „ 

Though the ſtructure of their canoes is ſimple, they 
appear well calculated for every uſeful purpoſe, The 
largeſt, which contain upwards of twenty people, are 
formed of a ſingle tree. The length of many of them is 
forty feet, the breadth ſeven, and the depth three, 
They become gradually narrower from the middle to- 
wards each end, the ſtern ending perpendicularly with 
a knob at the top. The fore part ſtretches forwards and 
upwards, and ends in a point or prow, much higher 
than the ſides of the canoe, which are nearly ſtrait. 
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The greateſt part of them are without any ornament : 
ſome have a little carving, and are ſtudded with ſeals 
teeth on the ſurface. Some allo have a kind of addi- 
tional prow, uſually painted with the figure of ſome 
animal. I hey have neither ſeats, or any other ſuppor- 
ters, on the inſide, except ſome ſmall round ſticks, 
about the ſize of a walking-cane, placed acroſs, about 
half the depth of the canoe. They are very light, and, 
on account of their breadth and flatneſs, ſwim firmly, 
without an out-rigger, of which they are all deſtitute ; 
a remarkable diſtinction between the navigation of all 
the American nations and that of the ſouthern parts of 
the Eaſt Indies; and the iſlands in the Pacific Ocean. 
Their paddles, which are ſmall and light, reſemble a 
large leaf in ſhape, being pointed at the bottom, broad 
in the middle, and gradually becoming narrower in the 
ſhaft, the whole length being about five feet. By con- 
ſtant uſe, they have acquired great dexterity in the 
management of theſe paddles ; but they never make 
uſe of any fails. 

T he canoes of the larger ſort are not only very ſpa- 
cious, but perfectly dry; ſo that under ſhelter of a ſkin, 
they are, except in rainy weather, much more com- 
fortable habitations than their houſes. 

Their implements for fiſhing and hunting, which are 
ingeniouſly contrived, and well made, are nets, hooks 
and lines, harpoons, gigs, and an inſtrument like an 
oar, 1 his laſt is about 20 feet long, four or five inches 
broad, and about half an inch thick. Each edge, for 
about two thirds of its length, (the other third being its 
handle,) is ſer with ſharp bone teeth, about two inches 
long. With this inſtrument they attack herrings and 
ſardines, and ſuch other fiſh as come in ſhoals. Ir is 
ſtruck into the ſhoal, and the fiſh are taken either upon 
or between the teeth. Their hooks, which are made 
of bone and wood, diſplay no great ingenuity ; but the 
harpoon, which is uſed in ſtriking whales, and other 
ſea-animals, manifeſts a great extent of contrivance. Ir 
conſiſts of a piece of bone, formed into two barbs, in 
which the oval blade of a large muſcle-ſhell, and the 
point of the inſtrument, is fixed. TWO or three farnoms 
of rope are faſtened to this harpoon ; and, in throwing 
it, they uſe a ſhaft of about fifteen feet long, to which 
the rope is faſtened ; to one end of which the harpoon 
is fixed, ſo as to leave the ſhaft floating, as a buoy 
upon the water, when the animal is ſtruck with the 
harpoon. 

Their manner of catching and killing land animals 
cannot be aſcertained : but it 1s probable that they 
ſhoot the finaller forts with their arrows, and encounter 
bears, wolves, and foxes, with their ſpears. T hey have 
ſeveral ſorts of nets, which are, perhaps, applied to 
that purpoſe ; as it was cuſtomary for them to throw 
them over their heads, to ſignify their uſe, when they 
offered them for ſale. Sometimes they decoy animals 
by diſguiſing themſelves with a ſkin, and running upon 
all fours, in which they are remarkably nimble. © The 
maſked or carved heads, as well as the dried heads of 
different animals, are uſed upon theſe occaſions. 

Their great dexterity in works of wood may, in ſome 
meaſure, be aſcribed to the aſſiſtance they receive from 
iron tools ; for, as faras is known, they uſe no other ; 
at leaſt, our people only ſaw one chiſſel of bone: and 
though their tools mult have been originally made of 
different materials, it is not improbable that many of 
their improvements have been made ſince they acquired 
a knowledge of that metal, which now is univerſally 
uſed in their various wooden works. 

The knife and chiſſel are the principal forms that iron 
aſſumes amongſt them. The chiſfel conſiſts of a flat 
long piece, faſtened into a wooden handle. A ſtone 
is their mallet, and a bit of fſh-ſkin their poliſher. 
Some of theſe chiſſels were nine or ten inches in length, 
and three or four in breadth ; but they were, in gene- 
ral, conliderably«ſmaller. 

Some of their knives are very large, and their blades 
are crooked ; the edge being on the back, or convex 
part. Moſt of them ſeen were about the hreadch and 
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thickneſs of an iron hoop, and their ſi 

chat they were not of European males pro nicks 
are imitations of their own original inſtruments 'ly they 
the ſame purpoles. They ſharpen theſe iron Vt for 
a coarle ſlate whetſtone, and likewiſe ke« nals pon 
inſtrument conſtantly bright. P the whole 


SECTION y. 


Habitations and Furniture. Food, and manner of 
Preparing it. 


HE village, which is ſituated at the entrar 
lound, ſtands on the fide of a pretty the n 

extending from the beach to the wood. The dove” 
conſiſt of three ranges or rows, placed at equal _ 
behind each other, the front row being the | N 
and there are a few ſtraggling houſes at 8 
Theſe rows are interſected by narrow paths, or la . 
ir regular diſtances, paſſing upward ; but thoſe — 5 
the houſes are conſiderably broader. Though "ny 
neral diſpoſition has ſome appearance of ae 
there is none in the fingle houſes; for every dwilen 
made by the paths may either be conſidered as one ps 
more houſes, there being no regular ſeparation to ai 
tinguiſh them by, either within or without. T heſe 
erections conſiſt of very long broad planks, reſting v 8 
the edges of each other, tied, in different parts Und 
withes of pine-bark. They have only ſlender poſts on 
the outſides, at conſiderable diſtances from each other 
to which they are alſo faſtened; but there are forne 
larger poles within, placed aſlant. The ſides and ends 
of theſe habitations are about ſeven or eight feet in 
height, but the back part is ſomewhat higher. The 
planks, therefore, which compoſe the roof, ant for- 
ward, and, being looſe, may be moved at pleaſure, 
They may either be put cloſe to exclude the rain, or ſe- 
parated to admit the light in fine weather. 

Upon the whole, however, they are moſt miſerable 
dwellings, and diſplay very little attention or ingenuity 
in their conſtruction; for though the ſide-planks are 
pretty cloſe to each other in ſome places, they are 
quite open in others. Beſides, theſe hab:tations have 
no regular doors, and can only be entered by a hole, 
which the unequal length of the planks has accidentally 
made. In the ſides of the houſe they have allo holes to 
look out at, ſerving for windows; but theſe are very 
irregularly diſpoſed, without attending, in the leaſt, to 
the ſhape and ſize of them. 

Within the habitations is frequently a view from ons 
end to the other of theſe ranges of building ; for though 
there are ſome appearances of ſeparations on each {ids 
for the accommodation of different perſons or families, 
they do not intercept the ſight, and generally conſiſt of 
pieces of plank, extending from the ſide to the middle 
of the houſe. On the ſides of each of theſe parts 18 4 
little bench, about five or fix inches higher than the 
reſt of the floor, covered with mats, whereon the family 
fit and ſleep. The length of theſe benches, 1s generally 
ſeven or eight feet, and the breadth four or five. The 
fire-place, which has neither hearth or chimney, 15 in 
the middle of the floor. One houſe, in particular, V4 
nearly ſeparated from the reſt by a cloſe partition ; 
this was the moſt regular building of any we had ſeen. 
In it there were four of theſe benches, each holding a 
ſingle family at the corner; but it had not f . 
tion by boards; and the middle ot the houle ſcemed to 
be common to all the inhabitants. 

The irregularity and conſuſion of the 1 
however, far exceeded by their naſtinels and mm 
They not only dry their fiſh within doors, but they an 
gut them there, which, together with ter po we 
fragments, thrown upon che ground at meals, ores 15 
ſeveral heaps of filth, which are never rem” ; A 
becomes troubleſome, from their bulk, t0 15 5 
them. Every thing about the houſe ſtinks =) og . a 
6 . i 3 8 a 
fiſh, and ſmoak ; and every part of it 18 45 filthy 
be imagined. | 
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Notwithſtanding all this filth and confuſion, many of 


e decorated with images, which are no- 
—— 42 the trunks of large trees, of the height 
of ow. or five feet, placed at the upper end of the 
apartment, with a human face carved on the front, and 
the hands and arms upon the ſides. Theſe figures are 
too variouſly painted, and make, upon the whole, a 
monſtrous appearance. Theſe images are generally 
called Klumma ; hut the names of two particular ones, 
ſtanding a-brealt of each other, at the diſtance of about 
three or four feet, were Natchkoa and Matſeeta. The 
beſt idea that can be formed of theſe figures will be 
from the repreſentation yr them 5 "ng * hy 
A fort of curtain, made of mat, uſually hung before 
_ which the natives were ſometimes unwilling to 
remove; and when they did conſent to —_ them, 
ſeemed to expreſs themſelves in a very myſterious 
hes Gn It ſeems probable that they ſometim es make 
offerings to them; for if their ſigns were rightly inter- 
preted, they requeſted our people to give ſomething to 
theſe images, when they drew the mats from before 
them. From theſe circumſtances it was natural for them 
to ſuppoſe that they were repreſentatives of their gods, 
or ſome ſuperſtitious ſymbols 3 and yet they were held 
in no very extraordinary degree of eſtimation; for, 
with a ſmall quantity of braſs or iron, any perſon might 
have purchaſed all of them in the place. 

An ingenious artiſt, who R Captain Cook 
on the voyage, in drawing a view of the inſide of a 
Nootka houſe, wherein theſe figures were repreſented, 
was interrupted from proceeding by one of the inhabi- 
tants, While he was employed, a man approached 
him with a large knife in his hand, ſeemingly diſpleaſ- 
ed, from obſerving that the eyes of the artiſt were fixed 
on two repreſentations of human figures, which were 
placed at one end of the apartment, carved on' planks, 
of a gigantic proportion, and painted after their cuſtom. 
As the artiſt took as little notice of him as poſſible, 
and proceeded, the native, in order to prevent him, 
provided himſelf with a mat, and placed it in ſuch a 
manner as to obſtruct the view. As the object was too 
intereſting to be omitted, the artiſt determined to try 
the effect of a bribe. Accordingly he made an offer 
of a button from his coat, which, being metal, he 
thought would have pleaſed him. This inſtantly pro- 
_ = deſired effect; for the mat was removed, and 
the artiſt was at liberty to proceed as before. He had 
ſcarcely made a beginning when the native returned, 
and renewed his former practice, continuing it till he 
5 ee every ſingle button; and when he 
ound that he had completely ſtripped him, he permit- 
ted him to proceed without further obſtruction. 

The Pal hes of their houſes conſiſts principally of 
cheſts and boxes of various ſizes, piled upon each other, 
3 ſides or ends of the houſes; in which are depoſit- 
ed their garments, ſkins, maſks, and other articles that 
are deemed valuable. Many of them are double, or 
the upper one ſerves as a lid to the other. Some have 
= e * thongs. Others, that are very large, 

© 4 1quare hole cut in the upper part, for the con- 
yenience of putting things in, or taking them out. 
They are frequently painted black, ſtudded with teeth 
0 ys or rudely carved with figures of birds, &c. 
J -<corations, They have alſo ſquare and oblong pails; 
= wwe Sel w_ bowls L wooden troughs, of 

cet in length, out of which they eat their 
food ; bags of matting, baſkets of twigs, &c. 
: eir implements for fiſhing, and other things, are 
with up, or ſcattered in different parts of the houſe, 
_—— any Kind of order, making, in the whole, a 
bones: ſcene of confuſion z except on the ſleeping 
which 5 which have nothing on them but the mats, 
by 53 e quality to thoſe they uſually have 

a eir boats. 

ne principal fiſh are herri nd ſardi 
c p 1errings and ſardines, two 
beeles of bream, and ſome ſmall cod. The herrings 


and ; 
IG not only ſerve to be eaten freſh in their 
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herrings alſo afford them another grand reſource for 
food, which is a vaſt quantity of roe, 8 in a very 
extraordinary manner. It is ſtrewed upon ſmall 
branches of- the Canadian pine. It is alſo prepared 
upon a long ſea-graſs, which is found in great plen 
upon the rocks under water. It is preferved in 
baſkets of mat, and ufed occaſionally, after bein 
dipped in water. It has no diſagreeable taſte, oy 
ſerves theſe people as a kind of winter bread. They alſo 
eat the roe of ſome other large fiſh, that has a very 
rancid ſmell and taſte, Fs 

Another effential article of their food is the large 
muſcle, which is found in great abundance in i 
found. After roaſting them in their ſhells, they are 
ſtuck upon long wooden ſkewers, and taken off as they 
are wanted to be eaten, as they require no further pre- 
paration, though they are ſometimes dipped in oil as a 
ſauce, The ſmaller ſhell-fiſh contribute ro encreaſe 
the general ſtock, but cannot be conſidered as a mate- 
rial article, 

T he porpoiſe is more common among them as food 
than any of the ſea animals, the fleſh and rind of which 
they cut into large pieces, dry them as they do her- 
rings, and eat them without farther preparation. They 
have allo a very ſingular manner of preparing a ſort of 
broth from this animal, when in its freſh ſtate. They 
put ſome pieces of it into a wooden veſſel or pail, in 
which there 1s alſo ſome water, and throw heated ſtones 
into it. This operation is repeatedly performed till the 
contents are ſuppoſed to be ſufficiently ſtewed. The 
freſh ſtones are put in, and the others taken out, with a 
cleft ſtick, ſerving as a pair of tongs, the veſſel being, 
for that purpoſe, always placed near the fire, This 1s 
a common diſh among them, and ſeems to be a very 
ſtrong nouriſhing food. From theſe, and other ſea 
animals, they procure oil in great abundance, which 
they uſe upon many occaſions, mixed with other food, 
as ſauce, and frequently ſip it alone with a kind of ſcoop 
made of horn. 

They probably feed upon other ſea animals, ſuch as 
whales, ſeals, and ſea-otters ; the ſkins of the two laſt 
being common amongſt them: and they are furniſhed 
with implements of all forts for the deſtruction of theſe 
different animals, though, perhaps, they may not be 
able, at all ſeaſons, to catch them in great plenty. No 
great number of freſh ſkins were to be ſeen while the ſhips 
lay in the ſound, Land animals, at the time, appear- 
ed to be ſcarce, as they ſaw no fleſh belonging to any 
of them ; and though their ſkins wefe to be had in 
plenty, they might, perhaps, have been' procured by 
traffic from other tribes, 

It plainly appears, from a variety of circumſtances, 
that theſe people procure the greateſt part of their ani- 
mal food from the ſea, excepting a few gulls, and ſome 
other birds, which they ſhoot with their arrows, 

Their only winter vegetables ſeemed to be the Cana- 
dian pine branches, and ſea-graſs; but, as the ſpring 
advances, they uſe others as they come in ſeaſon. The 
molt common of theſe were two forts of liliacious roots, 
of a mild ſweetiſh taſte, which are mucilaginous, and 
eaten raw. The next is a root called ahertu, and has a 
taſte reſembling liquortce. Another ſmall ſweetiſh root, 
about the thickneſs of ſarſaparilla, is alſo eaten raw, 
As the ſeaſon advances, they have, doubtleſs, many 
others which were not ſeen. For though there is not 
the leaſt appearance of cultivation among them, there are 
plenty of alder, gooſeberry, and currant buſhes. One 
of the conditions, however, which they ſeem to require 
in all food, is, that it ſhould be of the leſs acrid kind; 
for they would not touch the leek or garlic, though they 
ſold our people vaſt quantities of it, when they under- 


| ſtood they liked it. They ſeemed, indeed, not to reliſh 


any of their food, and rejected their ſpirituous liquors, 
as ſomething diſguſting and unnatural, 
Small marine animals, in their freſh ſtate, are ſome- 


times eaten raw; though it is their ordinary practice to 


roaſt or broil their food; for they are abſolute ſtrangers 


yu to be dried and ſmoked as ſtores. The 


to our method of boiling, as appears from their _— 
| © 
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of preparing porpoiſe broth. Beſides, as they have 
only wooden veſſels, it is impoſſible for them to per- 


form ſuch an operation. Their manner of cating cor- 
reſponds with the naſtineſs of their houſes and perſons j 
for the platters and tioughs out of which they eat their 
food ſeem never to have been waſhed ſince their ori- 
ginal formation, the dirty remains of a former meal be- 
ing only ſwept away by a ſucceeding one. Every thing 
ſolid and tough they tear to pieces with their hands and 
reeth ; for though their knives are employed in cutting 
off the larger portions, they have not yet endeavoured 
to reduce thele to mouthfuls by the ſame means, tho 
ſo much more cleanly and convenient. They do not 
poſſeſs even an idea of cleanlineſs, and conſtantly eat the 
roots which are dug from the ground, without attempt- 
ing to ſhake off the ſoil which adheres to them. 

It is not certainly known whether they have any ſet 
time for their meals, as they were ſeen at all hours to 
eat in their canoes. But as ſeveral meſſes of porpoiſe 
broth were ſeen preparing at the village about noon, it 
is probable that they make a principal meal about that 


time. 


err VL 


Deſcription of the Country. Climate. Vegetable Produc- 
tions. Quadrupeds. Sea Animals. Birds. Fiſh. Rep- 
tiles. Inſects. Minerals. Remarks. Departure. 


APTAIN COOK gave the appellation of King 
George's Sound to this inlet on his firlt arrival ; 
but it was called Nootka by the inhabitants. The en- 
trance is in the eaſt corner of Hope Bay. Its latitude 
is 49 deg. 33 min. north; and its longitude 233 deg. 
12 min. eaſt. The eaſt coaſt of the bay 1s covered by 
a Chain of ſunken rocks; and near the ſound are ſome 
iſlands and rocks above water. The ſhips entered the 
found between two rocky points, lying eaſt- ſouth- caſt 
and weſt- north-weſt from each other, diſtant about four 
miles. The found widens within theſe points, and ex- 
tends in to the northward at leaſt four leagues. 

A number of iſlands, of various ſizes, appear in the 
middle of the ſound. The depth of water, not only in 
the middle of the ſound, but alſo cloſe to ſome parts of 
its ſhore, is from forty-ſeven to ninety fathoms, or 
more. Within its circuit the harbours and anchoring 
places are numerous, 

The cove, where our ſhips anchored, is on the eaſt- 
ſide of the found, and alſo on the eaſt of the largeſt 
iſland. It is, indeed, covered from the ſea, which is 
its principal recommendation ; for it is expoſed to the 
ſouth-eaſt winds, which ſometimes blow with great vio- 
lence, and make great devaſtation, as was but too ap- 
parent in many places. | 

Upon the ſea-coaft the land is tolerably high and 
level ; but, within the ſound, it riſes into ſteep hills, 
which have a uniform appearance, ending in roundiſh 
tops, with ſharp ridges on their ſides. Many of theſe 
hills are high, and others of amore moderate height; 
but all of them are covered to their tops with the thickeſt 
woods. Some bare {pots are to be ſeen on the ſides of 
ſome of the hills ; but they are not numerous, though 
they ſufficiently ſhew the general rocky diſpoſition of 
theſe hills. They have, indeed, no ſoil upon them, 
except what has been produced from rotten moſſes and 
trees, of the depth of about two feet. Their founda- 
tions are, indeed, nothing more than ſtupendous rocks, 
which are of a grey or whitiſh caſt when expoſed to the 
weather, but, when broken, are of a blueiſn grey co- 
our. The rocky ſhores conſiſt entirely of this; and 
the beaches of the little coves in the ſound are com- 
poſed of fragments of it. 

All theſe coves are furniſhed with a great quantity of 
fallen wood lying in them, which is carried in by the 
tide; and with rills of freſh water fufficient for the uſe 
of a ſhip, which ſeem to be {ſupplied entirely from the 
rains anch fog that hover about the tops of the hills. 
The water of cheſe rills is perfectly clear, and diſſolves 
ſoap with gitat caſe. 


ſquirrels are ſuch as are common, 


A NEW, ROYAL axv AUTHENTIC SYSTEM or UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHy, 


The climate appears to be infinite! 
on the eait coaſt of America, under the ſame para 
of latitude. The mercury in the thera 
even in the night, fell lower than 42 degrees; 2 
often, in the day, it roſe to 60 degrees. No a 
perccived on any of the low ground; but, on the ng 
trary, vegetation proceeded very briſkly ; for graſs av 
ſeen, at this time, upwards of a foot long. T 

The trees, of which the woods are principally co 
poſed, are the Canadian pine, white Cypreſs 4 — 
or three other ſorts of pine. The two firſt ae in 9 . 
greateſt abundance, and, at a diſtance, reſemble . 
other; though they are eaſily diſtinguiſhed on a nearer 
view, the cypreſs being of a paler green than the other 
In general, the trees grow here with great vigour and 
are of a large ſize. At this early ſeaſon of the year was 
ſeen but little variety of other vegetable productions 

About the rocks, and borders of the woods, ee 
found ſome ſtrawberry plants, and raſpberry, currant 
and gooleberry buſhes, all in a flouriſhing ſtate. There 
were allo a few black alder trees, a ſpecies of ſow-thiſtle 
ſome crow's-foot with a fine crimſon flower, and . 
ſorts of antbericum. Some wild roſe buſhes were ſeen 


y milder than that 


juſt budding ; ſome young lecks, a ſmall fort of graſs, 


and ſome watet-creſſes, beſides a great abundance of 
andromeda. Within the woods were two ſorts of under. 
wood ſhrubs, unknown to our naturaliſts. 

All the animals ſeen alive here were two or three ra. 
coons, martins, and ſquirrels. Some of our people, 
indeed, who landed on the continent on the ſouth-ext 
ſide of the ſound, ſaw the prints of a bear's feet, not 
far from the ſhore. The principal account given of 
the quadrupeds is taken aber the ſkins which were 
purchaſed of the inhabitants; and theſe were ſometimes 
ſo mutilated in the heads, tails, and paws, that it could 


not be diſtinguiſhed to what animals they belonged; 


though others were either ſo perfect, or ſo well known, 
that taey did not admit of a doubt about them. The 
moſt common among them were bears, deer, foxes, 
and wolves. Bears ſkins were very plentiful, generally 
of a ſhining black colour, but not very large. The 
deer-ſ{kins were not ſo plentiful, and appeared to belong 
to what the hiſtorians of Carolina call the fallow-deer ; 
though Mr. Pennant diſtinguiſhes it by the name of 
Virginian deer, and thinks it quite a different ſpecies 
from ours. Their foxes are numerous, and of ſeveral 
varieties; the ſkins of ſome being yellow, with a black 
tip at the tale; others of a reddiſh yellow, intermixed 
with black; and others of an aſh colour, allo intermuxes 


| with black. 


When the ſkins were ſo mutilated as to admit of a 
doubt, our people applied the name of fox or wolf in- 
diſcriminately. At length they met with an entire 
wolf's : ſkin, and it was grey. Here is the common 
martin, the pine- martin, and another of a lighter brown 
colour. The ermine is alſo found in this country, but 
is ſmall, and not very common. Its hair is not remars- 
ably fine, though the animal is enticely white, . 
about an inch at the tip of the tail, The racoons a 
but the latter is not 
ſo large as ours, and has a ruſty colour extending the 
length of the back. | 3 

Our naturaliſts were ſufficiently clear reſpeQng 
animals already mentioned; but there were tuo o 1 
that they could not, with any certainty, a he . 
One of them was concluded to be the elk or mouſc- ga 
and the other was conjectured to be the wild 1 5 
lynx. Hogs, dogs, and goats, have not Vet 3 
their appearance in this place. Nor have the f . 
any knowledge of our brown rats, to which 22 — 
ed the name they give to ſquirrels, when they law 
on board the ſhips. oiſes 

The ſea animals near the coaſt are whales, Pot 7o) 
and ſeals; the latter, from the ſkins ſcen, Sie 1298 : 
be of the common fort. The porpoile 15 ag he. 
Though the ſra-otter is amphibious, it ma) as A 
dered as belonging to this claſs, as living Pf "ny 5 ether 
the water. It was doubted, for ſome dime, £44 
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New D1scovVeERIES. ] 


n e natives ſold for otter ſkins, really | 
ur mw ” __ — — but a ſhort time before their 
8 a whole one, juſt killed, was purchaſed from 
de me ers, of which the painter made a drawing. 
pon — weighing only twenty- five pounds; of a 
It 1 lack colour; but many of the hairs being tipt 

we white gave it, at firſt, a greyiſh caſt. The face, 
* ir. and breaſt, were of a light brown, or yellowiſh 
my and. in many of the ſkins, that colour extended 
de whole length of the belly. In each jaw it had fix 
3 teeth; two in the lower jaw being exceeding 
0 all, and placed without, at the baſe of the two in the 
niadle In theſe reſpects it differs from thoſe found 
5 che Ruſſians, and alſo in the outer toes of the hind 
feet not being {kirted with a membrane. : There alſo 
appeared a greater Variety in colour than. is mentioned 
by thoſe who deſcribe the Ruſſian ſea-otters. It is moſt 
"obable that theſe changes of colour naturally take 
lace at the different gradations of life. The: very 
young ones had coarſe brown hair, with a little fur un- 
derneach; but thoſe of the ſize of the animal juſt de- 
ſcribed had a greater quantity of that ſubſtance. After 
they have attained their full growth, they loſe the black 
colour, which is ſucceeded by a deep brown. At that 
period they have a greater quantity of fine ſur, and very 
{cw long hairs. Some, which were ſuppoſed to be 
older, were of a cheſnut brown; and ſome few were 
of a perfett yellow. The fur of theſe creatures is cer- 
tainly finer than that of any other animal known of; 
conſequently the diſcovery of this part of North Ame- 
rica, where ſo valuable an article of commerce is to be 
procured, ought certainly to be conſidered as a matter 
of ſome conſequence. 

Birds are far from being numerous here, and thoſe - 
that are to be ſeen are remarkably ſhy, owing, perhaps, 
to their being continually harraſſed by the natives, 
either to eat them, or become poſſeſſed of their feathers, 
to be worn as ornaments. Theſe are crows and ravens, 
not differing in the leaſt from thoſe in England ; alſo a 
jay or magpie; the common wren, which is the onl 
ſinging bird heard; the Canadian thruſh ; the brown 
eagle, with a white head and tail; a ſmall ſpecies of 
hawk, a heron, and the large-creſted American king- 
hſher, There are alſo ſome that have not yet been men- 
tioned by thoſe who have treated on natural hiſtory. 
The two firſt are a ſpecies of wood-peckers. One is 
ſomewhat ſmaller than a thruſh, of a black colour on 
the back, having white ſpots on the wings; the head, 
neck, and breaſt, of a crimſon colour; whence it might 
with propriety be called the yeltow-bellied wood- 
pecker, The other is larger, and more elegant: the 
back is of a duſky brown colour, richly waved with 
| black : the belly has a reddiſh caſt, with black ſpots : 
it has alſo a black ſpot on the breaſt; and the lower 


part of the wings and tail are of a ſcarlet colour; the | 


upper part blackiſh. A crimſon ſtreak runs on each 
hide, from the angle of the mouth, a little down the 
neck. The third and fourth are, one of the finch kind, 
not larger than a linnet, of a duſky colour, black head 
and neck, and white bill ; and a ſand-piper, of a duſky 
brown colour, with, a broad white band acroſs the 
wings, of the ſize of a ſmall pidgeon. There are alſo 
bumming birds, which differ, in ſome degree, from 
the numerous ſorts already known of this delicate little 

animal, | | 
The quebrantahvuefos, ſhags, and gulls, were ſeen 
off the coaſt ; and the two laſt were alſo frequent in the 
lound, There are two ſorts of wild ducks; one of 
which was black, with a white head; the other white, 
and nad a red bill, but of a larger ſize. Here ate alſo 
the greater /umme, or diver, which are found in our 
northern countries. Some ſwans, too, were once or 
dice ſeen flying to the northward. On the ſhores was 
3 2 per, 2 the fize of a lark, and 
ee ne allo a plover, very much reſem- 

Though the varicty 5 1 

4 let ie varicty of fiſh is not very great here, they 
vie plentiful in quantity than birds, The principal 
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ſorts are the common herring, which are very nume- 
rous, though not exceeding ſeven inches in length; a 
ſmaller fort, which, though larger than the anchovy, 
or ſardine, is of the ſame kind; a filver-coloured 
bream, and another of a gold brown colour, with nar- 
row blue ſtripes. It is moſt probable that the herrings 
and ſardines come in large ſhoals at ſtated ſeaſons, as is 
uſual with thoſe kind of fiſh. The two ſorts of breams 
may be reckoned next to theſe in quantity ; and thoſe 
which were full grown weighed about a pound. The 
other fiſh were ſcarce, and conſiſted of a brown kind of 
ſculpin, ſuch as are taken on the coaſt of Norway ; 
another of areddiſh caft ; froſt fiſh ; a large one, without 
ſcales, reſembling the bull-head ; and a {mall browniſh 
cod, with whitiſh ſpots. Sharks alſo frequent the 
ſound, the teeth of which many of the natives had in 
their poſſeſſion. The other marine animals are a ſmall 
cruciated meduſa, or blubber, ſtar-fiſh, ſmall crabs, 
and a large cuttle-fiſh. 

Abour the rocks there is abundance of large muſcles, 
and alſo ſea-ears. Shells of a pretty large chm 
were found : allo ſome trochi of two ſpecies, a curious 


kind of murex, rugged wilks, and a ſnail. Beſides 
theſe three are ſome plain cockles and limpets. Many 


of the muſcles are a ſpan long ; in ſome of which there 
are large pearls, but they are diſagreeable both in co- 
lour and ſhape. Ir is probable that there 1s red coral 
either in the ſound or on the coaſt, large bunches of it 
having been ſeen in the canoes of the natives. 

The only reptiles obſerved here were brown ſnakes, 
about two feet in length, having whitiſh ſtripes on the 
back and ſides ; and browniſh water lizards. The for- 
mer are ſo perfectly harmleſs, that the natives were 
ſeen to carry them alive in their hands. 

The inſect tribe ſeem to*be more numerous: for tho” 
the ſeafon for their appearance was only beginning, 


' ſeveral different ſorts of butterflies were ſeen, all of 


which were common. Some humble bees were found ; 


alſo ſome gooſeberry moths, a few beetles, two or three 


ſorts of flies, and ſome muſketos. 

Though our people found both iron and copper here, 
they did not imagine that either of them belonged to 
this place. They did not even ſce the ores of any me- 
tal, except a coarſe red ochry ſubſtance, uſed by the 
natives in painting or ſtaining themſelves. This may, 
perhaps, contain a ſmall quantity of iron; as may alſo 
2 black and white pigment made uſe of for the ſame 
purpoſe. 

Excluſive of the rock, which conſtitutes the ſhores 
and mountains, were ſcen, among the natives, ſome ar- 
ticles of hard black granite, which was neither ver 
compact, or fine grained ; alſo a greyiſh whetſtone, 
the common o1l-ſtone, and a black fort, little inferior 
to the hone-ſtone. The natives were ſeen to ule tran- 
ſparent leafy glimmer, and a brown leaty or martial 
ſort. They had alſo pieces of rock cryſtal. The two 
firſt articles were probably to be obtained near the ſpot, 
as they had conſiderable quantities of them; but the 
latter, it may be ſuppoſed, came from a greater diſ- 
tance, or is extremely ſcarce; for the natives would 
not part with it without a very valuable conſideration. 


Iron is called by the natives /eekemaile, a name which 


they alſo give to tin, and other white metals. It being 
ſo common amongethem, our people were anxious to 
diſcover how it could be conveyed to them. As ſoon 
as they arrived in the ſound they perceived that they had 
a knowledge of traffic, and an inclination to purſue it; 
and were afterwards convinced that they had not ac- 
quired this knowledge from a curſory interview with 
any ſtrangers, but it ſeemed habitual to them, and as a 
practice in which they were ſkilled, 

With whom they carried on this traffic admitted of 
doubt ; for though ſeveral articles of European manu- 
facture were ſeen among them, or ſuch, at leaſt, as had 
been derived from ſome civilized nation, particularly 
braſs and iron, it does not follow that they were re- 
ceived immediately from theſe nations: for our people 


never could obtain the leaſt information of their havin 
| 6 G 
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ſeen ſhips like theirs, or of their having been engaged 
in commerce with ſuch people. Many circumſtances 
concur to prove this beyond a doubt. On the arrival 
of the ſhips, they were earneſt in their enquiries whe- 
ther our people meant to ſettle amongſt them, inform- 
ing them at the lame time, that they gave them wood 
and water from motives of friendſhip. I his ſufficiently 
proves that they conſidered themſelves as proprietors 
of the place, and dreaded ſuperiority : for it would have 
been an unnatural enquiry if any ſhips had been here 
before, and ſupplied themſelves with wood and water, 
and then departed ; for they might then reaſonably ex- 
pect that others would do the tame. It muſt be ad- 
mitted, "indeed, that they exhibited no marks of ſur- 
prize at beholding the ſhips ; bur this may, with great 
propriety, be attributed to their natural indolence of 
temper, and their wanting a thirſt of curioſity. They 
were never ſtartled at the report of a muſker, till they 
one day {hewed that their head- dreſſes were impenetra- 
ble to their ſpears and arrows, when one of our people 
ſhot a muſket- ball through one of them that had been 
ſx times folded. Their aſtoniſhment at this plainly 
indicated their ignorance of the effect of fire-arms. 
This was afterwards very frequently confirmed when 
they ſaw our people ſhoot birds, at which they appeared 
greatly confounded. The explanation of the piece, 
together with the nature of its operation, with the aid 
of ſhot and ball, ſtruck them ſo forcibly, as to afford 
convincing proof of their having no previous ideas of 


this matter, : 
Captain Cook mentions, that though ſome account of 


a voyage to this coaſt by the Spaniards in 1774 or 1775, 
had arrived in England before he ſailed, theſe circum- 
{tances - ſufficiently prove that thele ſhips had never 
touched at Nootka. It has ſince, indeed, appeared 
that they were not within two degrees of Nootka; and 
probably the inhabitants of that place never heard of 
thoſe Spaniſh ſhips. ; 

They uſe their tools with as much dexterity as the 
longeſt practice can acquire. The moſt natural con- 
jecture, therefore, is, that they trade for their iron 
with other Indian tribes, who may have ſome commu- 
nication with European lettlements upon that continent, 
or receive it through ſeveral intermediate nations. By 
the ſame means they probably obtain their braſs and 
copper. ; 

Not only the rude materials, but ſome manufactured 
articles ſeem to find their way hither. The braſs orna- 
ments for noſes are made in ſo maſterly a manner, that 
the Indians cannot be ſuppoſed capable of fabricating 
them. The materials ſeem to be European, as the 
American tribes are ignorant of the method of making 
braſs ; though copper has been frequently met with, 


| 


* 


and, from its ductility, might eaſily be faſhi 


tially differ from the natives of the iſla 


any ſhape, and poliſhed, If ſuch art oned into 
by our traders — Hudſon's „ not uſed 
traffic with the natives, they muſt have be js 4, in their 
at Nootka from Mexico, whence it is ny rroduced 
ſilyer table-ſpoons were originally derived obable two 
Captain Cook remarks, that as theſe N ſo eſſen. 
Ocean, in their perſons, culms. an, in the Pacific 
cannot be ſuppoſed that their reſpecti 
belonged to the ſame tribe, when they emigr 
thoſe places where their deſcendants were — ns 
Our people having completed their deſigns 1 9 
the ſhips into a proper condition for ſailing "ha ae 
under way. They were attended by the rg Bot 
they were almoſt out of the ſound; ſome in their — wy 
and others on board the ſhips. One of the 9 
had particularly attached himſelf to Captain Cool = 
among the laſt who parted from them. The 8 
a little time before he went, made him a {mall i ax 
for which he received, in return, a beaver-ſlin 3 
much ſuperior value. This occaſioned him to make 
ſome addition to his prefent, which pleaſed the chief 0 
highly, that he preſented to the Captain the „ 
ſkin cloak which he then wore, and of which he was 
particularly fond. Struck with this inſtance of genero- 
ſity, and wiſhing him not to be a ſufferer by his grati- 
tude, Captain Cook inſiſted upon his acceptance of ; 
new broad-ſword, with a braſs hilt, with which he ap- 
peared greatly delighted. The officers were earneſtly 
importuned by the chief, and many of his countrymen, 
to pay them another viſit, who, by way of induce- 
ment, promiſed to procure a large ſtock of ſkins. 
Captain Cook gives it as his firm opinion, that who- 
ever may come after him to this place will find the 
natives prepared with no inconfiderable ſupply of ſkins, 
being an article of trade which they could obſerve the 
Europeans were eager to poſſeſs, and which the Euro- 
peans found could be purchaſed to great advantage. 
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Thus have we, as propoſed, attended particularly ts 
thoſe parts of North America, continental, inſular, Cc. 
Sc. which have been diſcovered, viſited, and deſcribed, 
by our celebrated navigator Captain Cook. In our de- 


ſeription of South America, we ſhall, with the ſame pre- 


ciſion, relate every particular that can be derived from bis 
accurate and authentic accounts of the reſpective places be 
viſited in that diviſion of this quarter of the globe ; ever 
deſirous of holding to view the tranſattions of a man 90 
has ſo eſſentially contributed to the inſtruction and enter- 
tainment of the public, in the moſt important points of 
human ſpeculation. 
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Countries bordering on Hudſon's Bay, Labrador or New 
Britain, &c., Account of their Diſcovery, Situation, 
Boundaries, Climate, Soil, Rivers, Animals, parti- 
cular Deſcription of the Beaver, Vegetables, Articles 
of Trade, Ic. Peculiar metbod of preſerving Animal 
Food. „ 1 


F we were to extend the country claimed by Great 
1 Britain, as far as her mariners have diſcovered to 
the northward, we might ſtretch it to 81 deg. 30 min. 
north Jatitude ; for ſo far our countrymen, Baffin and 


| Hudſon, failed, and gave their reſpective names to the 
bays called after them. 


F 
A A . 


The knowledge we have obtained of theſe countries 
is owing to the repeated attempts that have been mace 
to diſcover a north-weſt paſſage to the Eaſt Indies. 
This paſſage was attempted by Forbiſher in the year 
1576. He diſcovered the ſtrait that bears his name, 
together with the main land of New Britain, Or La- 
brador ; but failing in the principal deſign, it Was 
aſide till the year 1585, when it was revived by on 
Davis, who ſurveyed the coaſts of Labrador, but di 
not extend the diſcoveries of his predeceſſor. r 
and Hudſon, as before mentioned, penetrated es 
as 81 deg. 30 min. north latitude, ſome years 4 te ; 
The latter of theſe wintered in this region of froſt a 
ſnow, and wouid probably have effected the diſcovery, 


** im, with 
had not his men mutinied, and committed him, ſeyen 
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„ taichful adherents, to the mercy of the icy 

nel l 3 where they periſned. The next 
ade in 1746, by Captain Ellis, who 
but alſo failed in it. In 1761 the de- 
d by a Captain Chriſtopher, at the in- 
Hudſon's Bay Company; but he found 
r which could contribute to the in- 
rce. In December 1770, the ſame 

w_— er rh journey to be taken by land, which 


was erfor med 


ſeve 
ſea in an OPE 


employed More 
he proc 
diſtance 


m_—_ direction. Theſe regions are inhabited by dif- 


bes of Indians, who alſo go under various de- 
cominatons, as Dog-ribbed, Copper-coloured, and 
rn Indians. : 
Nha Captain Cook was employed in his laſt voyage, 
a conſiderable object of which was to explore the weſtern 
coaſt of North America in high latitudes, and to aſ- 
certain if, by means of any large rivers, the interior 
parts of that continent could be rendered acceſſible by 
ſhipping, and a communication opened with Lake Su- 
ericr, the armed brig Lion was ſent out, in the ſummer 
of 1776, to Davis's Straits and Baffin's Bay, to explore 
the coaſts, and obtain a paſſage on that ſide, with a 
view to co-operate with Captain Cook, who, it was ſup- 
poſed, would, about that time, be trying for a paſſage 
on the oppoſite ſide of America. This attempt not be- 
ing made to the ſatisfaction of the board of admiralty, 
another commander was ſent out the next year, in the 
ſame ſhip, for the ſame purpoſe; but this voyage 
proved no more ſatisfactory than the former. 

The moſt northern part of America which may pro- 

rly be ſaid to belong to Great Britain, particularly 
the countries bordering on Hudſon's Bay, are ſituated 
between 50 and 62 degrees of north latitude, and be- 
tween 50 and 95 deg. of weſt longitude. They are 
bounded on the north by unknown lands and ſeas about 
the pole, on the ſouth by the Gulph of St. Lawrence 
and Canada, on the eaſt by the Atlantic Ocean, and 
on the weſt by unknown lands. 

So intenſely cold is the climate, that Mr. Ellis, who 
wintered in only 57 deg. 30 min. north latitude, was 
ſcarce able to preſerve his own life, and the lives of his 
party, although every precaution was taken to fence 
againſt the cold, by conſtructing a houſe of thick pieces 
of timber, and each crevice clole ſtuffed with moſs, and 
plaiſtered over with clay; yet, at the beginning of No- 
vember the cold became ſo intenſe, that all the bot- 
tled beer became frozen, although packed up in tow, 
and placed near a good fire. The cold became inſup- 
portable abroad, unleſs they were entirely covered in the 
warmeſt furs. No kind of liquid, indeed, could with- 
Itand the cold; for brandy, and even ſpirits of wine, 
roze; the latter only to a conſiſtence of oil. If the 
men touched iron, or any other ſolid ſurface, their fin- 
gers were frozen faſt to it: and if, in drinking a dram 
of brandy out of a glaſs, they chanced to touch the glaſs 
with their tongue or lips, in pulling it away the ſkin 
vas left upon it. 

The ſoil is, in general, barren in the northern parts, 

urin ſome of the ſouthern it is tolerably fertile. 

he mountains in this country, towards the north, 
are of a tremendous height, and perpetually covered 
with ſnow, which is the cauſe of the extreme rigour of 
the climate, and the barrenneſs of the ſoil. 
4 : mvers are numerous, and called, in general, 
tie names of the navigators by whom they were 
wa covered, The principal bays are thoſe of Baffin 
«6 udſon ; in the la er of which are ſeveral others of 
* Ri the ſtraits are thoſe of Hudſon, Davis, 
_ 3 the woods here are mooſe- deer, elks, 
otters "hn tigers, buffalos, wolves, foxes, beavers, 
Ines, ermines, ſquirrels, wild cats, hares, &c. 
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Of the feathered kind are geeſe, buſtards, ducks, par- 
tridges, and many others, both wild and tame. 

The ſeas abound with whales, ſeals, cod, and a 
white fiſh preferable to herrings ; and the rivers and 
freſh waters with pike, perch, carp, and tench. 

All the animals of theſe countries are cloathed in 
winter with a cloſe, ſoft, warm fur. In the ſummer, 
which holds only for three months, they are, as in 
other places, of a variety of colours; but as ſoon as 
the winter approaches they gradually change, the beaſts, 
and moſt of the birds, becoming of the colour of the 
ſow. Indeed, every thing, animate or inanimate, is 
white. Even the _ and cats carried from England 
to Hudſon's Bay are ſubject to the ſame alteration, and 
acquire a much longer, ſofter, and thicker fur, than 
they have in their own climate, 

Here it may be proper to remark, that the animals of 
America, in general, are neither ſo large or ſo fierce as 
thoſe of Aſia and Africa. But then it is to be obſerved, 
that if the quadrupeds of America are ſmall, they are 
more numerous than thoſe of the old world. The 
goat exported from Europe will, in a few generations, 
become, indeed, much leſs, but it will alſo become 
more prolific, producing, inſtead of one or two kids 
at a time, five, ſix, and ſometimes more. 

As the inhabitants of this country are cloathed in the 
ſkins of beavers, and as their principal trade conſiſts in 
thoſe ſkins, it will be proper to give a deſcription of 
that curious animal. A large beaver is about twenty- 
eight inches in length, from the hind part of the head to 
the root of the tail, and weighs ſixty or ſeventy pounds; 
but their colour is different; in ſome places they are 
black, in others white, and in others almoſt of the co- 
lour of the deer. It is an amphibious animal. The 
beaver, or, as it is likewiſe called, the caſtor, lives to 
a great age. The females generally bring forth four 
young ones at a time. Their jaws are furniſhed with 
two cutters and eight grinders: the upper cutter is two 
inches and a half in length, and the lower ſomething 
longer. The upper jaw projects over the lower one. 
The head is ſhaped like that of a rat, and the tail like 
the blade of a paddle. It is about fourteen inches in 
length, and about an inch thick. Itis covered with a 
ſcaly ſkin ; the ſcales being a quarter of an inch long, 
and folding over each other like thoſe of a fiſh. 

The induſtry, foreſight, and good management of 
theſe animals, are extremely ſurpriſing, and ſcarce cre- 
dible to thoſe who never ſaw them. When they want 


to forma ſettlement, three or four, or more of them, 


aſſemble together, and firſt pitch upon a place where 
they may have proviſions, ſuch as the bark of trees, 
roots, or graſs, with every thing neceſſary for erecting 
their edifices, which muſt be ſurrounded with water : 
and if there be neither a convenient lake or pond, they 
make one, by ſtopping the courſe of ſome brook or 
river. For this purpoſe they cut down trees, above 
the place where they are reſolved to build, and take 
their meaſures ſo well, as always to make the tree fall 
towards the water, that they may have the leſs diſtance 


to roll it when they have cut off the branches. This 
done, they float it to the place appointed, and theſe. 


pieces they cut bigger or leſs, to ſuit their convenience. 
Sometimes they uſe the trunks of large trees, which 
they lay flat in the water. At others they faſten ſtakes in 
the bottom of the channel, and then interweaving ſmall 
branches, fill up the vacancies with clay, mud, and 


- moſs, in ſuch a manner, as renders the dam very tight 


and ſecure. In theſe works their tails ſerve them for 


carts and trowels, and their tceth for ſaws and axes. 


Their paws ſupply the place of hands, and their feet 
ferve inſtead of oars, | | 
The conſtruction of their houſes is no leſs admirable : 
they are generally built upon piles, at ſome diſtance from 
the ſhore, but ſometimes cloſe to the banks of the rivers, 


T hey firſt make holes at the bottom of the water for, 
planting ſix poſts, upon which each of their edifices is 
built in a moſt curious manner. Their form is round, 


with a flat roof. The walls are two feet thick, and 
ſometimes 
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ſometimes more : the are formed of the ſame materials 
as the dams juſt mentioned ; and every part is lo well 
finiſhed that no air can poſſibly enter. About two 
| thirds of the edifice is raiſed above the water: in this 
they lodge, and are careful ro keep it clean, They 
have generally three or four different avenues to each 
houſe, which they enter under water. To provide 
proviſions againſt the winter, they draw the ſlicks they 
cut from the trees, and thruſting one end into the mud, 
let them lic under the water to preſerve the bark green 
and tender for their winter proviſions. There are 
ſometimes found eight or ten beavers in one houſe, at 
others not more than three or four; and let them be as 
numerous as they will, they all lodge upon one floor. 

The beavers are excellent food ; but the tongue and 
tail are the moſt delicious parts. The Indians ſome- 
times roaſt theſe animals in the ſame manner as we do 
pigs, firſt burning off their fur, 

Beſides the fur, the beaver produces the true caſto- 

reum, which is contained in bags in the lower part of the 
belly, different from the teſticles. The value of this 
drug is well known. 
1 he lands near the upper parts of Hudſon's Bay 
produce large timber, and plenty of herbage, and, if 
properly cultivated, might yield corn. Thofe parts 
which are low and marſhy produce juniper, birch, 
poplar, and a ſmall tree of the ſpruce or fir kind ; but 
there is little other herbage beſides the moſs. 

In the year 1670 a charter was granted to a com- 
pany conſiſting of about nine or ten perfons, known by 
the appellation of the Hudſon's Bay Company, for an 
excluſive trade to that bay, which they have carried on 
ever ſince with great benefit to themfelves, though 
comparatively with little advantage to Great Britain. 
The chief commodities are fur and hides. This com- 
pany generally employ four ſhips. They have four 
forts, viz, Churchill, Nelſon, New Severn, and Al- 
bany, which ſtand on the weſt ſide of the bay. The 
commodities with which the company furniſh the na- 
tives are guns, powder, ſhot, knives, hatchets, beads, 
cloaths both for men and women, tobacco, powder 
horns, combs, kettles, looking-glaſſes, atd various 
other articles, the principal part of which are the ma- 
nufactures of Great Britain, and in the mereantite phraſe 
deemed drugs. Their exports and imports are not fo 
conſiderable as they were before the conqueſt of 
Canada. 

The Europeans, who reſide in the factories here, 
have a peculiar method of preſerving their animal food, 
whether fleſh or fiſh, fix or leven months, free from 
purrefa&tion. The fiſh are caught in the winter by 
cutting holes in the ice, to which they come for air. 
As ſoon as taken out of the water, they are immediate- 
ly frozen and ſtiff, but may be thawed again by being 
immerſed in cold water. In this manner the falt pro- 
viſions are thawed and freſhened here. The meat is 
let down through a hole in the ice into the water, and, 
in a ſhort time, becomes ſoft, pliable, and eats well; 
whereas if roaſted or boiled in its frozen ſtate, it would 
cat as if rotten, and be nauſeous to the palate, Thus 
they are well fupphed with fleſh, fiſh, and fowl all the 
year round. 


Perſons, Dreſs Habitations, Subſiftence, Manners, C 
toms, Sc. of the Indians on the Coaſts of Hudſon's Bay. 


"THE natives ſituated on the weſtern coaſt of Hud- 
| ſon's Bay, comprehending the New North and 
South Wales, are of the middle ſize, and of a copper 
colour, Thay have black eyes, and long, lank, black 
hair ; but their features vary as in Europe. They are 
of a cheerful diſpoſition, good-natured, affable, friend- 
ly, and honeft in their dealings. | 

In furnmer the men are cloathed in a cloſe coat made 
of a blanker, which they buy of the Engliſh ſettled in 
their neighbourhood, They have a pair of leather 


ſtockings, which reach ſo high as to ſerve alſo for 
breeches; and their hoes ure made of the ſame materials. 
& iS. 4 1 


muſt appear ſhocking to every 
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The cloaths of the women differ from ti 
men only in their generally wearing Cons noſe the 
winter comes a little lower than their Lan, 7 that jy 
dinary apparel is made of the ſkirts of Geer 
beaver, with the hair on the fur of them. 3 og 
of their upper habit are generally tied on with f ſlecves 
the ſhoulders, ſo that their arm-pits, even in = wh. at 
of winter, are expoſed to the cold, which the wes al 
contributes to their health. Their Alete a 
are but few, and thoſe chiefly ariſe from colds 2 
after drinking ſpirituous liquors, which they by 9 
Engliſh : and it is a melancholy truth, that "uh che 
live near the ſettlements of the Hudſon's Bay C wean 
are, by drunkenneſs, become meagre, ſmall, ind len 
and hardly able to encounter the hardſhipg of cj, 
try; while thoſe who live at a diſtance are hard . 
gorous, and active. . 

They dwell in tents covered with mooſe and dee 
ſkins ſewed together. Theſe are of a circular "rank 
probably on account of its being moſt capacious rag 
convenient for their fitting round the, fire, which is in the 
middle. They are formed of poles, which are extended 
at the bottom, and at the top lean to the center, Where 
an opening 1s left to admit the light, and let out the 
ſmoak. They ſtrew the floor with the tops of pine- 
trees, and lie with their feet to the fire, and their heads 
to the ſides of the tent. The entrance is generally on 
the ſouth-weſt fide, and they go in by lifting up one of 
the ſkins, to which 1s faftened a piece of ſtick to make 
it flap cloſe. 

They have no dependance for ſubſiſtence on the fruits 
of the earth, but live entirely on the animals they take 
in hunting, or catch in traps. They every ſeaſon make 
a prodigious ſlaughter among the deer, from the abſurd 
opinion, that the more they deſtroy the greater plenty 
will ſucceed ; hence they ſometimes leave three or four 
hundred dead on the plains, taking out only their 


Ompany, 


tongues, and leaving their carcaſſes either to rot, or be 


devoured by the wild beaſts. At other times they at- 
rack them in the water, and bring great numbers on 
floats to the factories. They alſo live upon birds, and 
even feed on eagles, hawks, crows, and owls, as well 
as on partridges, wild-geele, and ducks. They grne- 
rally boil their fleſh, and eat it by itſelf, drinking the 
water it is boiled in, which they eſteem very who:c- 
ſome : and in the fame manner they drels their fiſh, 

Theſe ignorant people have many amiable qualities, 
They are influenced in their behaviour by natural 90% 
of rectitude, that reſtrains them from all acts of violence 
and injuſtice, as effectually as the moſt r1gorous las. 
The chiefs of every family or tribe, who are generally 
choſen from among the moſt ancient of the people, 
uſually for their ſkill in hunting, their experience n 
trade, and rheir valour in war, in which they frequently 
engage, direct thoſe who reſide with them in —— 
ent employments; but their advice is rather followec 
through deference and reſpect, than from any compul- 
five obligation. 

They have, however, ſome cuſtoms which muſt 4 
pear very whimſical, and others that are pr; cr ans 
It is eſteemed a great offence for a woman to {tric g . | 
the legs of a man when he ſits on the ground; and tuch 
even think it beneath them to drink out of the fame e. 


. o . ” i that 
ſel with their wives. They have another cuſtom 4s 
humane mind, anc 


| by the Hot- 


; | it aſure, imitatec 
which they are, in ſome me ) when labour- 


tentots. The latter expoſe their parents, i with hun- 
ing under the infirmities of old age, to Pol! = ese 
ger, or to be devoured by wild beaſts; 4 ee 
wretches ſtrangle theirs: for when their ae cher 
ſo old as to be unable to ſupport themſelves Il dem, 
own labour, they require their children to 2 * 
and their performing it is eſteemed an 3 id perſon's 
This is done in the following manner : hs ker having 
grave being dug, he goes into it, an Foo g drank 4 
converſed and ſmoked his pipe, 97 PPT that be 
qram or two with his children, he informs: pf 
is ready; upon which two of them put 4 
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. © one ſtanding on one ſide, and the other op- 
his nec him, which they pull violently till he expires : 
m— cover him with earth, and over that erect a 
they rough monument of ſtones. Such old people 
kind 0 no children require this office of their friends; 
as _—_— eaſe it is not always complied with. 
* ey have alſo a very ſtrange maxim of policy, 
ich A obliging their women to procure frequent 
e be! by the uſe of a certain herb, common to 


chat country, in order to eaſe themſelves of the burden 


family. 
4 Lare docking on the eaſtern coaſt of Hud- 


thoſe called Eſquimaux, which name 1s 
pars” — an Indian word that ſignifies eaters of raw 
feſb; for after thoroughly drying the fleſh of the beaſts 
he kill, they cat it without any other preparation. 
They are of a middle ſize, -robuſt, and inclinable to 
be fat, Their heads are large, and their faces round 
and ſwarthy; their eyes are black, ſmall and ſparkling ; 
their noſes flat, their lips thick, and their hair lank 
and black : they have broad ſhoulders, and their limbs 
are proportionable ; but their fect are very ſmall. 

The behaviour of the Eſquimaux reſiding on the 
eaſt fide of Hudſon's Bay is chearful and ſprightly ; but 
ſome are ſubtle, cunning and deceitful, great flatterers, 
and much addicted to pilfer from ſtrangers ; eaſily ren- 
dered bold by encouragement; but as eaſily frightened ; 
and ſo attached to their own country, that ſome, who 
have been taken priſoners by the Southern Indians when 
they were boys, and brought to the factories, have, 
for ſeveral years, regretted their abſence from their 


native country, and the enjoyment of what they loved 


when they were there: thus one of them, after having 
been fed on Engliſh diet, being preſent when an Eng- 
lihman was 2 up a ſeal, from which the train- 
oil ran very plentifully, ſcooped up what he could ſave 
with his hands, and ſwallowing it cried, © Ah! com- 
mend me to my own dear country, where I could get 
my belly full of this.” 

The mens cloaths are made of ſeal ſkins, and ſome- 
times of the ſkins of land and ſea-fowl ſewed toge- 
ther: their coats have a hood like a capuchin, are cloſe 
from the breaſt before, and reach no lower than the 
middle of the thigh : the breeches are cloſe before and 
behind, gathered like a purſe, with a ſtring, and tied 
about their waiſts : they have ſeveral pairs of boots 
and ſocks, which they wear one over another, to keep 
them warm and dry. The difference between the dreſs 
of the men and that of the women is, that the latter 
have a narrow flap behind to their jacket that reaches 
to their heels, Their hoods are likewiſe larger and 
wider at the ſhoulders, for the ſake of carrying their 
children in them at their backs - and their boots, which 
are à great deal wider, are commonly ſtuck out with 
whalebone, becauſe when they want to put a child out 
of their arms they {lip it into one of their boots till 
they can take it u again. A few of them wear ſhifts 
of ſeals bladders ſewed together. Their cloaths are, 
in general, ſewed very neatly : this is performed with 
an 1vory needle, and the finews of a deer ſplit fine and 
uſed for thread. They diſcover a good deal of taſte in 
c —_ them with ſtripes of different coloured ſkins 
. M the manner of borders, cuffs, and robings for 

ir cloaths, which altogether appear handſome as well 
as convenient. 

f e lingular part of their dreſs is their ſnow eyes, 
* wel J 0 call them. Theſe are bits of wood, 
ten ) formed to cover the organs of ſight, and 
* * the back of the head: in each piece are two ſlits 
which ”_ gu with the eyes, but narrower, thro" 
15 N eee This invention prevents 
ec. ghtels of the light reflected from the ſnow, eſ- 
f m the ſeaſon they call ſpring. Their uſe 


rengthens the light, and becomes ſo. habitual to them, 


at when they would obſerve an object at a great di- 


"ce, they commonly look hr 
vugh a perſpe&tive : oy t oy them as We do 


very painful diſorder occaſioned by | 
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Their inſtruments for fiſhing and fowling diſcover a 
genius for invention. Their darts and harpoons are 
well made, as are alſo their bows and arrows. Their 
boats are eaſy of carriage and quick in motion. The 
frames are made of wood or whale bone. They rub 
the ſeams with a kind of ſize made of ſeals blubber. 
In theſe boats they carry their little conveniences and 
their inſtruments for killing whales and other ſea ani- 
mals. When they have killed a whale they tow it to 
ſhore with their canoes, and ſtrip it of the fat, which 
not only ſerves them for food, but to burn in their 
lamps during winter. 

On their going to ſea in order to catch fiſh they ge- 
nerally take in their boats a bladder filled with train 
oil, as our people do a dram bottle, and ſeem to drink 
the contents with the ſame reliſh ; and when their ſtock 
is out they have been ſeen to draw the bladder through 
their teeth in order to extract the very laſt drop of this 
precious liquid. They are probably convinced by ex- 
perience of the ſalutary effects of ſuch coarſe kind of 
oil in their rigorous climate, which occaſions their 
fondneſs for it. 

It 1s obſerved. by voyagers, that in ſailing to the 
northward in theſe regions every thing dwindles ; the 
men become lower in ſtature, and the very trees ſink 
into bruſhwood. 


SECTION H. 
Fh 


Situation. Boundaries. Climate. Soil. Animal and 
vegetable Productions. Rivers. Lakes. Principal 
Places. Laws. Commerce, Sc. | 


8 is ſituated between 45 and 50 degrees 
of north latitude, and between 68 and 9o deg. 
of eaſt longitude. It is bounded on the north by Ne 
Britain, on the eaſt by Nova Scotia, on the ſouth by 
the Apalachian mountains, and on the weſt by un- 
known lands. 

The climate and foil vary greatly in this extenſive 
track. Along the banks of the river St. Lawrence it 
is exceſſive cold in winter, and as intenſively hot in 
ſummer. The reſt of the country is interſected with 
large woods, lakes and rivers, which render it ſtill 
colder. The foil, however, in many places, is fertile, 
producing grain and vegetables in abundance. 

Canada abounds in ſtags, elks, deer, bears, foxes, 
wild cats, ferrets, weaſels, ſquirrels of different kinds, 
hares, rabbits, &c. In the ſouthern parts are wild 
bulls, divers ſorts of roebucks, goats, &c. The 
marſhes, lakes, and pools, ſwarm with beavers, of 


| which we have already given a deſcription, 


The Canadians have different ways of taking bea- 
vers. They ſometimes ſhoot them, and at other times 
catch them in traps, which latt method they prefer, be- 
cauſe 1t does not damage the ſkin. In winter they 
break the ice at ſome diſtance from their huts, and 
placing ſtakes in the water they faſten nets to them. 


| The beavers being diſturbed in their huts, by a dog 


ſent in for that purpoſe, immediately take to the water, 
when they are ſoon entangled in the net. 

There is a diminutive ſpecies of beaver called the 
Muſk Rat, the tail of which produces a very ſtrong 
ſcent. 

There are two ſorts of bears in this country, one of 
a reddiſh, and the other of a blackiſh colour. 

The Indians ſcarce undertake any thing with greater 
ſolemnity than hunting the bear; and an alliance with 
a noted bear-hunter, who has killed ſeveral in one day, 
is more eagerly ſought after than that of one who has 
rendered himſelf famous in war; this chace ſupplying 
them both with food and raiment. The bears lodge, 
during the winter either in hollow trees or caves; and, 
as they lay up no proviſions, haye no food during that 


6 H 


ſeaſon, 
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The bear is not naturally fierce, except when wound- 


ed or pinched with hunger. They run themſelves very 
r in the month of July; and it is ſomewhat dange- 


rous to meet them till their hunger is ſatisfied, and they 


recover their fleſh, which they do very ſuddenly. They 
are fond of grapes, and moſt kinds of fruit. When 
ptoviſions are ſcarce in the woods they venture out 
among the ſettlements, and make great havock of the 
Indian corn, and ſometimes kill the ſwine. Their 
chief weapons are their fore-paws, with which they 
will hug any animal they ſeize immediately to death. 

The buffalo of Canada is larger than that of Eu- 
rope. The body is covered with a very valuable black 
wool, and the hide is remarkably ſoft and pliant. 

Wolves are ſcarce in Canada, but they afford the 
fineſt furs in all the country: their fleſh is white, and 

ood to eat, and they purſue their prey to the tops of 
the talleſt trees. The black foxes are greatly eſteem- 
ed, and very ſcarce; but thoſe of other colours are 
more common; and ſome on the Upper Miſſiſſippi are 
of a (ilver colour, and very beautiful. They live on 
water-fowls, which they decoy within their clutches by 
a thouſand antic tricks, and then ſpring upon them and 
devour them. 

The Canadian poll-cat has a moſt beautiful white 
fur, except the tip of its tail, which is as black as jet. 
When purſued, he lets fly his urine, which, it is ſaid, 
infects the air for a quarter of a mile round; for which 
reaſon he is called by the inhabitants the devil's brat, 
or the ſtinkard. | 

The Canadian rat is of a beautiful ſilver colour, with 
a buſhy tail, and as big again as the European. The 
female carries under her belly a bag, which ſhe opens 
and ſhuts ar pleaſure ; and in that ſhe places her young 
when purſued. 

There are three ſorts of ſquirrels : that called the fly- 
ing ſquirrel will leap forty feet and more from one tree 
to another. This little animal is very lively and eaſily 
tained, and he puts up wherever he can find. a place, 
in the ſleeve, pocket, or muff: he firſt pitches on his 
maſter, whom he will diſtinguiſh among twenty pertons. 

The Canadian porcupine is leſs than a middling 
dog: when roaſted, he eats full as well as a fucking 


F 1 he hares and rabbits differ little from thoſe of Eu- 
rope, only they turn grey in winter, | 

Some of the rivers breed crocodiles, which differ but 
little from thoſe of the Nile. | 

Araong the other animals of this country which moſt 
deſerve the attention of the naturaliſt is the elk, which 
is about the ſize of a horſe or mule. Many extraordi- 
nary medicinal qualities, particularly for curing the 
falling ſickneſs, are aſcribed to the hoof of the left foot 
of this animal. They live in cold countries, and when 
the winter affords them no graſs they gnaw the barks 
of trees. 

Of the feathered creation here are eagles, falcons, 
partridges,, red, grey and black, with long tails, which 

they ſpread out like a fan, and make a fine appear- 
ance. Here are alſo ſnipes, ducks, geele, turkies, &c. 
Of ſinging birds there are thruſhes and goldfinches re- 
ſembling thoſe of Europe; but the chief ſinging bird 
of Canada is the white bird, a ſpecies of ortolan very 
ſhewy and remarkable for proclaiming the return of 
ſpring. 

The lakes are large and numerous; the chief are 
Lake Superior, which is 100 leagues in length, 70 
broad, and contains ſeveral iſlands; the lakes Michi- 
gan, Illinois, Hurons, Ontario, Frontenac, Cham- 


plain, &c. Of the rivers, which are innumerable, the 


principal are, the Great River St. Lawrence, St. John, 
Trois Rivieres, &c. The Bay of St. Lawrence is en- 
tered between Cape Retz in Newfoundland and Cape 
Breton ; and after doubling Cape Roſe, you ſteer into 
the river of the ſame name. Towards the ſouth lie 
the Bay and Point of Gaſpey: below this Bay is a 
Steep, called the Pierced Iſland, from an 


| aperture in 
its middle, through which a ſloop might _ with her 
| 
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fails up. At a league diſtanc 
lies the iſland Bonaventure; a 2 Bored 10, 
from that the iſland Miſcon, which þ "BUF dillanee 
harbour, and 1s eight leagues in cw as an excellent 
ſpring of freſh water ſpouts up to a co We 
in the offing, not far from this iſland n * my height 
ject that preſents itſelf in the river St. J as next ob. 
iſland Anticoſti; and the current ee 8 the 
upon 1t renders the navigation here en ſtrongly in 
caſe of a calm, eſpecially as the ian i Focus in 
breakers. This iſland is narrow; but 1; 7 ned vid 
dle of the river, and extends about for 1 axon 
north-eaſt to ſouth-weſt, e keagues from 
After paſſing this iſland th z 
more ee but ſtill zue * becomes 
uſed, The mounts Notre Dame and La 14 
the larboard ſide: near the latter are ſome rue 
"cg be ee / plantation, 
The next point 1s Trinity Point, which mult be avoi = 
wich as . : e avoided 
h great care. A little higher are the Paps of M 
tani, ſo called from the appearance of Fg - 
ſituated about two leagues from the ſhore Th 38 
in the neighbourhood is not only unprofitable = 3 
ars frightful, being covered with rocks "rapes 
impenetrable thickets : it contains, however I f 
game. On the other ſide the river, and 5 nay 
two leagues into its bed, lies the ſhoal of Manicoua N 
which is the moſt dangerous in the river: it is — 
from a river that falls from the mountains of — 
dor, and otherwiſe called the river of Sr. Barnabas, 
and the Black River. From this to Green Iſland the 
ee ee is flow and uncertain, and the ſhores un- 
comfortable and uninhabited. Somewhat higher lies 
the river Saguenay, which carries ſhips 25 leagues 
above Its mouth, where is an excellent harbour called 
Fadouſſac ; in failing from which great care muſt he 
taken to avoid the Red Iſland or Cape Rouge, which 
is a dangerous rock of that colour, whoſe ſurface is 
equal to the water, and often proves fatal to ſhipping. 
Many voyagers are of opinion, if the Canadiag 
fiſhery was improved it would be more beneficial than 
the fur trade. Beſides a great variety of other fiſh in 
the lakes and rivers, particularly that of St. Lawrence, 
are ſea-wolves, ſea-cows, porpoiſes, the lencornet, the 
goberque, the ſea-plaiſe, falmon-trouts, turtles, lob- 
iters, the chaouraſou, ſturgeon, the achigau, and the 
gilthead. The ſea-wolf, ſo called from its howling, 
is an amphibious creature. His head reſembles that of 
a dog: he has four very ſhort legs, of which the fore 
ones have nails; but the hind ones terminate in fins, 
The largeſt weigh 200 pounds, and are of different 
colours. Their fleſh is good eating; but the profit of 
it lies in its oil, which is proper för burning, and cur- 
rying of leather. Their ſkins make excellent cover- 
ings for trunks; and though not ſo fine as Morocco 
leather, they preſerve their freſhneſs better, and are 
leſs liable to cracks, The ſhoes and boots made of 
thoſe ſkins let in no water, and, when properly tanned, 
make excellent and laſting covers for {cats. The Ca- 
nadian ſea- cow is larger than the ſea-wolf, but fe- 
ſembles it in figure. It has two teeth of the thicknels. 
and length of a man's arm, that, when grow", Joo 
like horns, and is a very fine ivory as well as its otter 
teeth, The ſturgeon is from eight to twelve ſeet long 
and proportionably thick, but there is a ſmall ſpecies 
the fleſh of which is very delicate. 
In Canada are many reptiles, among which the 
rattle-ſnake is the moſt remarkable for ſize and venom! 
The bite of this ſnake is mortal, if the root of a cer- 
tajn plant is not immediately applied to the Wound. 
The cultivated parts of this country yield large ops 
of Indian corn, barley, rye and other grain. = = 
and grapes are produced here, a5 alſo the hop yy : 
The meadow grounds that are well watered vie = 
cellent graſs, and feed numbers of cattle. 10 ee 
in particular, 
The uncultivated parts of 
eſt foreſts in the world. They tor 
wood unplanted by the hands of men, an 
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| id as the creation. Nothing can be more 
agnißcent to the view. The trees loſe themſelves in 
| 


the clouds : and ſuch is the | eqs cer variety of ſpe- 


cies, that even amongſt tho + rg who have ny 
moſt pains to know them, there — one, perhaps, 
chat is acquainted with half the number. Se 

This province produces two ſorts of pine, the white 
nd the red; four ſorts of firs ; two ſorts of cedar and 
hs the white and the red ; three ſorts of walnut-trees, 
*. hard, the ſoft, and the ſmooth; the male and fe- 
male maple, white and red elms, and poplars. | About 
November the bears and wild cats take up their habl- 
rations in the hollow elms, and remain there till April. 
Here are alſo cherry-trees, plumb-trees, and other 
fruit-trees, ſimilar to thoſe in Europe. Near Quebec 
:« 2 fine lead mine, and the whole country abounds in 
r. principal towns in Canada are Quebec, Trois 
Rivieres, or the Three Rivers, and Montreal. Nia- 

a, though not extenſive, is diſtinguiſhed by a famous 
cataract, between 7 and 800 feet high, half a league 
broad, the water of which runs 1o violently, that all 
beaſts attempting to croſs it a quarter of a league above 
are ſwallowed up. It tumbles off the precipice with 
ſuch fury, that it makes an arch under which three men 
may pais a-breaſt without danger. 

Here it is neceſſary to obſerve, that the French 
comprehended, under the name of Canada, a very large 
territory, taking into their claims part of Nova Scotia, 
New England, and New York, on the eaſt; and, to 
the welt, extending it as far as the Pacific Ocean. 
That part, however, which they were able to cultivate, 
lay chiefly on the banks of the river St. Lawrence, and 
the numerous imaller rivers which it receives. This 
being reduced by the Britiſh arms in the glorious year 
1759, has been ſince founded into a Britiſh province, 
cailed the province of Quebec, of which the capital is 
a city of the ſame name, ſituated at the confluence of 
the rivers St. Lawrence and St. Charles, about 140 
leagues from Cape Rouge or Rofiers. It is built on a 
rock, and divided into an upper and lower town. The 
haven is ſafe and commodious. The houſes in both 
towns are of ſtone, and built in a tolerable manner. 
Before the city was taken by the Engliſh it made a very 
fine appearance. 

Among the principal edifices were the epiſcopal pa- 
lace; the fort or citadel, the reſidence of the governor- 
general; the houſe and church of the Recollects; the 
church of the Urſuline nuns, in which is the tomb of 
M. Montcalm, who commanded the French, and was 
mortally wounded, at the battle of Quebec, (in which, 
alſo, fell the gallaht Wolfe, who commanded the Eng- 
liſh ;) the ſumptuous college of the Jeſuits, the inten- 
dant's houſe, the royal magazines, &c. &c. 

The fortifications of Quebec, at the time it was 
taken by the Britiſh arms, were as complete as it was 
poſſible to render them. 

D.. lalling up the river St. Lawrence from Quebec to 
Montreal, which is 170 miles, the eye is delighted 
ens landſcapes, the banks, in many places, 
LED 1. ry ſteep, and ſhaded with lofty trees. The 
"Wor % ÞT ny cloſe all the way; ſeveral gentlemens 
were 0 built, ſnew themſelves at intervals; and 

1 s the appearance of a flouriſhing colony, tho” 
terſperk 12 5 villages. Many fine iſlands are in- 

* ek K river, and afford a pictureſque view. 
mild b; | ing the Richlieu Iſlands, the air becomes ſo 

aa temperate, that the voyager thinks himſelf 
tanſplanted to another climate: b is f 
undert: ) e; but this is only to be 

-criiood of the ſummer months. 
wen Queb called Trois Rivieres is about half way be- 

ee rivers 3 Montreal, and has its name from 
to the river 8 4 join their currents here, and fall in- 
everal eee Ange It is much reſorted to by 
inhabitants in 4. In 550 who come to trade with the 

Montreal 3 einds of furs and ſkins. : 

. Lan is ituated on an iſland formed by the river 
bo þ rence, which is ter, leagues in length, and four 
U readth, WI lle he E gin, 

e the French had poſſeſſion of Canada, 
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both the city and illand of Montreal were private pro- 
perty, and ſo well improved, that the whole ifland was 


a moſt delightful ſpot, and produced every thing thar 


could adminiſter to the conveniencies of life. When 
It was reduced by General Amherſt, it was populous. 
The houſes were built in an handſome manner, and 
every houſe might be ſeen at one view from the harbour. 
This place is ſurrounded by a wall and a dry ditch, and 
its fortfiications have been improved by the Engliſh. 
It is nearly as large as Quebec; but ſince its conqueſt 
by the Britiſh arms it has ſuffered much by fire. 

Before the conqueſt of the province of Canada, the 
different tribes of Indians inhabiting it were almoſt in- 
numerable. But theſe people are obſerved to decreaſe 
in population where the Europeans are moſt numerous, 
owing chiefly to the immoderate uſe of ſpirituous li- 
quors, of which they are exceſſively fond. 

In the year 1774 an act was paſſed by the Parliament 
of Great Britain, allowing the inhabitants of the pro- 
vince of Quebec, profeſſing the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion, the free exerciſe of the ſame, ſubjett to the King's 
ſupremacy. By the ſame act their clergy may enjoy 
their accuſtomed dues and rights, but with reſpect on- 
ly to perſons of their own religion; for a right is re- 
ſerved to his Majeſty to make a ſuitable proviſion for 
the Proteſtant clergy. In matters of property, refe- 
rence is to be had to the laws of Canada; but criminal 
caſes are to be determined by the laws of England. 

While the French were in poſſeſſion of this country 
the Indians ſupplied them with peltry : and the French 
had traders who, in the manner of the original inhabi- 
tants, traverſed the vaſt lakes and rivers in canoes, with 
incredible induſtry and patience, carrying their goods 
into the moſt remote parts of America, amongſt people 
unknown to any other Europeans. Thus they habitua- 
ted the Indians to commerce, and they viſited the 
French in their ſettlements. For this purpoſe people 
from all parts, even from the diſtance of 1coo miles, 
came to the French fair at Montreal, which began in 
June, and ſometimes laſted three months. Many ſo- 
lemnities were obſerved on theſe occaſions ; guards 
were placed, and the governor aſſiſted, to preſerve or- 
der in ſuch a concourle, compoſed of fo great a variety 
of ſavage nations. But ſometimes great tumults hap- 
pened ; and the Indians being ſo fond of brandy, fre- 
quently gave all their merchandize for a ſmall quantity 
of that ſpirituous liquor, 

It is very remarkable, that many of theſe Indians 
actually paſſed by our ſettlement of Albany, in New 
York, and . travelled upwards of 200 miles farther to 
Montreal, though they might have purchaſed the com- 
modities cheaper at the former place. So great an aſ- 
cendancy had the French gained, by their inſinuating 
addreſs, over the minds of theſe people. 

Since the Engliſh became poſſeſſed of Canada, their 
exports to Great Britain, in ſkins, furs, ginſeng, ſnake- 
root, capillaire, and wheat, have greatly increaſed, as 
well as the imports from Great Britain. Hence the 
value and importance of this trade muſt be evident. It 
would ſoon be increaſed to a great degree, were the 
river St. Lawrence always open. But the exceſſive 
cold, which continues there from December to April, 
renders all navigation impracticable. Another incon- 
venience ariſes from the falls in the river Sr. Lawrence, 
below Montreal, which prevent large ſhips ſrom com- 
ing to that emporium of inland commerce, 


SECTION II. 
NOVA SCOTIA, ox NEW SCOTLAND. 


Name, Situation, Extent, Boundaries, Climate, Soil, 
Produce, Revolutions, Diviſions, Chief Towns, Sc. 


HIS country obtained the name of Nova Scotia 
from Sir William Alexander, ſecretary to King 
James I. that monarch having made him the firſt grant 

of lands in it, 
Nova 
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Nova Scotia is ſituated between the 43d and 49th | 


degrees of north latitude. It is about 350 miles in 
length, and 250 in breadth, and bounded on the north 
by the river St. Lawrence, on the eaſt by the Atlantic 
Ocean, on the ſouth by the ſame, and on the weſt by 
Canada and New England. i 

A great part of the country conſiſts of the peninſula 
that is formed by the Bay of Fundy, Chenigto, and 
Green Bay; all the coaſt of which, from Cape Sable 
on the welt, to Cape Canſo on the eaſt, is lined with 
ſhoals or ſands. Beſides the bays above-mentioned, 
there is a great number of others all along the coaſt, 


particularly Gaſpe, Chaleurs, and Chedibucto, on the | 


north-eaſt; the Bay of Iſlands, Chebucto, and La 
Here, on the ſouth ; and the Bay of Annapolis on the 
ſouth ſide of the Bay of Fundy. In theſe bays, and 
other parts of the coaſt, are many fine roads and havens. 


The chief capes are thoſe of Roſieres and Gaſpe, on the | 


north-caſt ; Capes Portage, Ecoumenac, Tourmentin, 
Port, Epis, Fogery, and Canſo, on the eaſt; Capes 
Blanco, Vert, Theodore, Dore, La Heve, and Negro, 
on the ſouth ; Cape Sable, and Cape Fourche, on the 
ſouth-weſt. The rivers and lakes are very numerous. 
Of the former the moſt material are thoſe of St. John, 
Paſſamagnadi, Penobſcot, and St. Croix, which run 
from north and ſouth, and fall into the Bay of Fundy ; 
and thoſe of Riſgouche and Nipiſiguit, which run from 
welt to eaſt, and fall into the Gulph of St Lawrence ; 
and that of Chebucto, that falls into the Atlantic. Of 
the latter, thoſe called Keſeben and Freneuſe are very 
large: but there are many that have not yet received 
any particular names. 

The climate of this country, through the ſudden 
tranſition from heat to cold, has been found unfavour- 
able to European conſtitutions. A ſeven months in- 
tenſe cold is generally ſucceeded by a heat as intenſe, 
without the intervening and refreſhing ſeaſons of ſpring 


and autumn ; added to which, the country 1s enveloped 


in the gloom of a fog a great part of the year. 

In ſuch an unfavourable climate little produce can be 
expected from the ſoil, which being thin and barren, 
the corn is of a ſhrivelled kind like rye, and the graſs 
intermixed with a cold ſpongy moſs. There are tracks, 
however, to the ſouthward, which are fertile; and, in 
general, the ſoil is adapted to the produce of hemp and 
flax, 
building. 

There are the ſame animals here as in the neighbour- 
ing provinces, as deer, beavers, otters, wild fowl, and 
all ſpecies of game. Many kinds of European qua- 
drupeds and fow]s have been fent here from time to 
time, and thrive well. 


ſhoals. 
May. But the moſt valuable appendage to Nova 
Scotia is Cape Sable coaſt, along which is one continued 


The timber is, in general, very proper for ſhip | 


The fiſn begin to ſpawn at the 
cloſe of March, when they enter the rivers in vaſt | 
Herrings come up in April, and ſalmon in 
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range of cod fiſhing banks, 
bours. 

This country has often reverted fr 
proprietor to another, and from the Fr 
liſh nation. It was ceded to the — Eng. 
of Breda in 1661 ; but being afterwards taken 1 
Engliſn, it was, by the treaty of Utrecht, yielded 1 


and excellent large har 


om one private 


to them. 

From divers political motives, a refoluti 
in the year 1749, to form a ſettlement in his 
at the expence of government. Purfuant to Ly 0 ry 
3000 Britiſh families were tranſported hither aw, 8 
town was crected on the Bay of Chebucto, and cal i 
Hallifax, in honour of the Earl of Hallifay to h x 
W and care we owe this ſettlement. 125 

town of Hallifax is very commodiou 
for the fiſhery, and has a „ — 

arts of the province, eith e 
p 5 p „either by land carriage, the ſe: 
or navigable rivers, with an excellent harbour for ſhi N 
ping. It has an intrenchment, ſtrengthened with forts 
of timber. The trade of the inhabitants is in fiſh 
— on naval ftores. ; 

The other towns of leſs note are Annapolis-R 
which, though but ſmall, was once the ed WR 
province. It has one of the fineſt harbours in America 
capable of containing 1000 veſſels at anchor, in the 
utmoſt ſecurity. | 

St. John's is a new ſettlement at the mouth of the 
river of that name. 

Before Canada was ceded tothe Engliſh, that colony 
ſuffered greatly from the incurſions of the Indians, in- 
ſomuch that the people could hardly extend themſelves 
beyond the reach of the cannon of the fort, or attend 
their works, even in that confined circle, without the 
greateſt danger. | 

In the year 1784 this province was divided into two 
governments, viz, New Scotland and New Brunſwick. 
The latter is bounded on the weſtward of the river St. 
Croix by the ſaid river to its ſource, and by a line drawn 
due north from thence ro the ſouthern boundary of 
Quebec; to the northward by the ſame boundary as far 
as the weſtern extremity of the Bay of Chaleurs ; to the 
eaſtward by the ſaid bay to the Gulph of St. Lawrence, 
to the bay called Bay Verte; to the ſouth by a line in 
the center of the Bay of Fundy, from the center of St. 
Croix aforeſaid to the mouth of the Muſquat river ; by 
the ſaid river to its ſource, and from thence by a due 
eaſt line acroſs the iſthmus into the Bay Verte, to join 
the eaſtern lot above deſcribed, including all iſlands 
within ſix leagues of the coaſt. | 85 

Since the concluſion of the American war, the emi- 
gration of loyaliſts to this province from the United 
States has been very great. By them new towns have 
been raiſed, particularly Shelburne, which extends co 
miles on the water- ſide, contains a great number of 
houſes, and many many thouſand inhabitants. 
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UNITED STATES or AMERICA. 


INITTRODUS TE0y 


ITHOUT entering on the particulars relative 
to the war between Great Britain and her Ame- 
rican Colonies, which terminated in the eſtabliſhment 
of the United States of America, as theſe are univer- 
ſally known, it may ſuffice, by way of introduction to 
this part of our work, to remark, that on the 4th of 
July, 1776, the congreſs publiſhed a ſolemn declara- 
tion, ſetting forth the cauſes of their withdrawing their 
allegiance from the crown of Great Britain. 
They ſtated, in the name, and by the authority, of 
the united colonies of New Hampſhire, Maſſachuſett's 


k 


| 


Bay, Rhode Iſland and Providence Plantations, 2 
necticut, New York, New Jerſey, Pennſylvania, 


G2 | u 
laware, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, 4 l 
Carolina, and Georgia, that they then were, aut 


clude peace, contract alliances, 


cles of confederation and perpet 


right, ought, to be Free and Independent States, Len 
that, as ſuch, they had full power to levy Wit © 
eſtabliſh comers 
and perform all other acts and things, which indepen 


i 6 hey alſo ubliſhed arti- 
dent ſtates may of right do. I of 5 * f 


| : 1 7 e © 
united colonies, in which they aſſumed the Ut 


* 


« The United States of America.” 
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For 
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| more convenient management of the general 
1 — <pt} theſe ſtates, it was determined, that dele- 
800 ould be annually appointed in ſuch manner as 
the legiſlature of cach ſtate ſhould direct, to meet in 


on the firſt Monday in November of every 


congrels © a power reſerved in each ſtate to recall its 


car, wi 


delegates, or any of them, at any time within the year, 


or to ſend others in their ſtead, for the remainder of the 
year. In determining queſtions in the United States, 
in congreſs aſſembled, each ſtate 1s to have one vote. 
Every ſtate is to abide by the determinations of the 
United States in congreſs aſſembled, on all queſtions 
ſubmitted to them by the confederation. 1 he articles 
of the confederation are to be inviolably obſerved by 
every ſtate, and the union is to be perpetual : nor is any 
alteration, at any time hereafter, to be made in any of 
them, unleſs ſuch alteration be agreed to in a congreſs 
of the United States, and to be afterwards confirmed 
by the legiſlature of every ſtate. | 
On the 3oth of January, 1778, the French King 
concluded a treaty of amity and commerce with the 
Thirteen United Colonies of America, as independent 
| ſtates. Holland acknowledged them as ſuch April 19, 
1782: and on the goth of November 1782, proviſional 
articles were ſigned at Paris by the Britiſh and Ameri- 
tan commiſſioners, in which his Britannic Majeſty ac- 
knowledged the thirteen colonies to be free, ſovereign, 
and independent ſtates; and theſe articles were after- 
wards ratified by a definitive treaty. Sweden acknow- 
ledged them as ſuch February 5, 1783; Denmark 25th 
of February, 1783; Spain in March, and Ruſſia in 


July, 1783. 


SSOCYTIONY 
NEW ENGLAN D. 


Situation, Extent. Boundaries. Diviſions. Climate. Soil. 
Produce. Articles of Exportation and Importation. In- 
land Trade. Religion. Government. Deſcription of 
particular Colonies and Towns, | 

N England is ſituated between the 41ſt and 45th 

degrees of north latitude, and 67th and 73d de- 
grees of weſt longitude. It is bounded by Canada on 
the north-weſt ; by Nova Scotia, or Acadia, on the 
north-eaſt; by the Atlantic Ocean on the eaſt and 

Jouth ; and by the province of New York on the weſt; 

being 550 miles long. It comprehends four colonies, 

mz. New Hampſhire, Maſſachuſetts Bay, Rhode 
Iſland and Providence Plantation, and Connecticut. 
The ſummers in New England are but of ſhort dura- 
tion. For the ſpace of two months the ſky is perfectly 
clear, which renders the country ſo healthy, that it is 
ſaid to agree better with Britiſh conſtitutions than any 
other of the American provinces. The winters are here 
long and ſevere, the wind often boiſterous, and the air 
extremely ſharp, but not intolerable. Naturaliſts aſ- 
cribe the early approach, and the length and ſeverity of 
the winters, to the large freſh-water lakes lying to the 
north-weſt of New England, which being conſtantly 
dozen over from the beginning of November to June 
or July, occaſion thoſe piercing winds, which prove ſo 
tal to mariners on this coaſt. Towards the ſea the 
and is generally low, and frequently marſhy ; but in 
eee it riſes into hills, and on the north-eaſt be- 
together rocky and mountainous. 

* oil about the Maſſachuſetts Bay is black, and the 

87's rank, but the uplands are fruitful. The fruits of 
| England come to great perfection here; and the 

_ country in general produces corn, pulſe, efculent plants, 

- zan corn, and all kinds of timber. The oaks here 

: © inferior to thoſe of Old England]; but the firs are of 

* odigious bulk; and they ; oo from theſe and other 
x pitch, tar, rolin, turpentine, gums, and balm : 

— il alſo producing hemp and flax, a ſhip may be 
ut, and rigged out, with the produce thereof, 
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There is here great abundance and variety of fowl, as 
geeſe, ducks, turkies, hens, partridges, widgeons, 
ſwans, herons, heathcocks, pidgeons, &c. nor is the 
feathered kind in greater plenty than the quadrupeds, 
more immediately neceſſary to human ſubſiſtence and 
convenience. All kinds of European cattle thrive and 
multiply exceedingly. The horſes of the province are 
hardy, mettleſome, and ſerviceable, but ſmall. Here 
are allo elks, deer, hares, rabbits, ſquirrels, beavers, 
otters, monkies, racoons, ſables, bears, wolves, foxes, 
together with a variety of other tame and wild quadru- 
peds: but the molt extraordinary of theſe animals is the 
moſe, or mooſe deer; the black ſpecies of which is 
about 12 feet high, with four horns, and broad palms, 
ſome diſtant near 12 feet from the tip of one horn to 
the other. His body is about the ſize of a bull; his 
neck reſembles a ſtag's ; his tail is ſomewhat longer, 
and his fleſh extremely grateful. The light-coloured 
mooſe, called wampoon by the Indians, is of a ſmaller 


ſtature, and much more common than the black. The 


rattle-ſnake is another natural curioſity of New Eng- 
land, though not peculiar to it. 

The ſurrounding ſeas, and interſecting rivers, afford 
abundance of fiſh ; conſequently there are many fiſhe- 
ries, particularly for cod and mackarel. 

Sugar-baking, diſtilling, paper-making, and the 
ſalt- works, are improveable; and the iron mines are 
conſiderable. 7 

The people export biſcuit, meal, ſalt proviſions, 
ſometimes cattle and horſes, planks, hoops, ſhingles, 
pipe-ſtaves, butter, cheeſe, grain, oil, tallow, tur- 
pentine, bark, calf-ſkins, tobacco, apples, cyder, and 
onions. They import, in return, ſugar, cotton, gin- 
ger, and various other commodities. From Europe 
they import wine, filks, woollen cloths, toys, hard- 
ware, linen, ribbons, ſtuffs, laces, paper, houſehold 
furniture, huſbandry tools of all kinds, cordage, hats, 
ſtockings, ſhoes, and India goods. They manufacture 
coarſe linen and woollen cloth for their own uſe. Hats 
are alſo made here, and find a good ſale in the other 
colonies. The buſineſs of ſhip-building was one of 
the greateſt and moſt profitable employments of this 
country. 

The inland trade, beſides maſts, ee and provi- 
ſions of all kinds, conſiſts chiefly of furs, and the ſkins 
of beavers and martins. Ihe furs and ſkins are brought 
in by the Indians, eſpecially thoſe on the rivers Penob- 
ſcot and St. John. 

In New England every ſect of Chriſtians is allowed 
the free exerciſe of their own mode of religion, and is 
equally under the protection of law. 

With reſpect to the government of New England 


previous to the revolt of the colonies, the appointment 


of a governor, lieutenant-governor, ſecretary, and all 
the officers of the admiralty, was veſted in the crown. 


The power of the militia was wholly in the hands of 


the governor as captain-general. All judges, juſtices, 
and ſheriffs, to whom the execution of the law was en- 
truſted, were nominated by the governor, with the 
advice of the council. The governor had a negative 
on the choice of counſellors, peremptory and unlimit- 
ed. He was not obliged to give a reaſon for what he 
did in this particular, or reſtrained to any number. Au- 


” thentic copies of the ſeveral acts paſſed by this colony, 


as well as others, were tranſmitted to the court of Eng- 
land for the royal approbation : but it the laws of this 
colony were not repealed within three years after they 
were preſented, they were not repealable by the crown 
after that time. No laws, ordinances, elections of ma- 


giſtrates, or acts of government whatſoever, were va- 
lid without the governor's conſent in writing. 


But this mode of government has been totally chang- 
ed with the revolution that ſince took place, of which 
we have already given an account, It was on the 25th 
of July, 1776, that, by an order from the council at 
Boſton, the declaration of the American congreſs, ab- 
ſolving the united colonies from their allegiance to the 
Britiſh 9 95 and declaring them free and independent, 


War 
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was publicly proclaimed from the balcony of the ſtate 
houſe in that town. 

A conſtitution, or form of government, for the com- 
monwealth of Maſſachuſett's, including a declaration 
of rights, was agreed to, and took place, in October, 
1780, This government was formed abſolutely upon 
republican principles, both in a civil and religious 
lenlc, 

The Maſſachuſetts colony received its name from the 
Indians who inhabited thele parts when the Engliſh 
lirſt cane hither, It is ſubdivided into the provinces 
of Plymouth, Maſſachuletts Proper, and Maine. 

Plymouth province is divided into the counties of 
Briltol, Plymouth, and Barnſtaple. Briſtol, the chief 
town of the county of that name, is large and populous, 
has a commodious hai bour, and is well ſituated for 
trade. | 

In the province of Maſſachuſetts Proper are the 
countics of Suffolk, Middleſex, and Efiex. I heir 
chief towns are Buſton, Cambridge, and Salem. 

Bolton 1s not only the chief town of Maſlachuſetts 
Proper, but of all New England. It ſtands on a penin- 
ſula at the bottom of Maſlachuſetts Bay, about eight 
miles from its mouth, and is well fortified. The ap- 
proach to the harbour by ſhipping is narrow, but within 
it there is room enough for 500 fail to lie at anchor, in 
a good depth of water. On one of the iſlands of the 
bay ſtands Fort William, the moſt regular fortreſs be- 
longing to the United States. No ſhip. can approach 
the town without paſſing directly under the guns of the 
fort. About two lcagues from the city is a light-houſe, 
erected on a rock. At the bottom of the bay, which 
is very ſpacious, is a pier, near 2000 feet in length, wich 
a row of merchants warehouſes on the north ſide. The 
City lies in the ſhape of a half-moon round the harbour, 
being in length about two miles, and in ſome places near 
three quarters of a mile broad. The principal ſtreet 
runs from the pier up to the town-houle, which is a 
handſome building, with walks for the merchants, 
his ediſice contains the courts of juſtice, the council- 
chainber, and the houle of repreſentatives. There are 
ſome places of public worſhip, and other ſtructures, 
both ſpacious and elegant. 

Cambridge Town, commonly called Newton, is 
ſituated on the northern branch of Charles's river, about 
three mules from Boſton, in which are ſeveral good 
ſtreets : but it is moſt conſiderable for its - univerſity, 
conliſting of two colleges, called by the names of Ha- 
verford College and Stoughton-Hall. The univerſity 
is governed by a preſident, five fellows, and the treaſu- 
rer, who have each of them a competent revenue ſcttled 
on them. : 

At Lexington, in the county of Middleſex, the firſt 
blood was ſhed in the unhappy conteſt between Great 
Britain and the colonies. Charles 't own, oppoſite to 
Boſton, was fet on fire in the attack of Bunker's Hill. 

Salem is ſituated on a plain between two rivers, on 
each of which it has a harbour about 18 miles north of 
Boſton.. Its principal buſineſs is ſhip-building, particu- 
larly the conſtruction of fiſhing- ſmacks. 

The province of Maine contains the two counties of 
York and Cornwall, of which the chief towns are Scar- 
borough and Falmouth. 

'The chiet towns of the province of New Hampſhire 
are Hampton, Portſmouth, and Exeter, all of which 
lie near the mouth of the river Piſcataqua. 

The colony of Connecticut is about 100 miles in 
length, and 70 in breadth. Connecticut River, which 
is one of the largeſt in New England, runs through the 
heart of the province, and is navigable above 40 miles 
for large vellels, and much farther for ſmall ones. 
This colony abounds in metals and naval ſtores, eſpe- 
cially timber, and has many good ports. The colony 
is divided into four counties, and its chief towns are 
Newhaven, Hertford, and New London. 

Nęwhaven ſtands upon the coaſt, and has a college 
for academical learning, called Yale-Hall, pretty well 


endowed, and furniſhed with a good library. 
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ſelf from ſeveral rocks which project from the relt, falls 


Hertford is a handſome, populous town ſitu 
the Banks of Connecticut River. ee 

New London is a town of good trade, Gtuated 
welt ſide, and near the mouth of the 
Thames. 

Connecticut is deemed, in proportion to its e 
to exceed every other colony of America, as he wh 
the abundance of people, as cultivation of ſoi] elin 
men, in general, are robuſt, ſtout, and tall. 45 
greateſt care is taken of the limbs and bodies of * 
which are kept ſtrait by means of a board; a br 855 
learned of the Indian women; fo that deformit n 2 
a rarity. The women are handſome and erg 
their perſons, and modeſt and reſerved in their a 
viour. They do not follow idle amuſements, but e 4 
ploy their time in ſuch purſuits as tend to the im 58 8 
ment of the mind. The people here are very hofo: 2 
ble to ſtrangers. wr” 

In no part of the world are the people in general ſo 
independent, or poſſeſs more of the conyeriencies ot 
life, than in New England. They are uſed from 
their infancy, to the exerciſe of arms: and before the 
conteſt with the mother country, they had a militia 
which was by no means contemptible : but their mili. 
tary ſtrength is now much more conſiderable, 

The colony of Rhode Iſland comp: ehends a diftria 
on the continent, called Providence Plantation, The 
illand, which is about 15 or 16 miles long, and about 
four or five broad, js called the Paradiſe of New Eng 
land, fiom the fruittuineſs of the ſoil; and the tempe- 
ratenels of the chmate. 

Providence Plantation, which lies oppoſite to Rhode 
Iſland, is about 20 miles ſquare, and has two large 
towns, one of which is called Providence, and the 
other Warwick. 

The lovers of literature cannot but feel a ſatisſaction 
when they are reminded that, notwithſtanding the cala- 
mities of a war, carried on with the utmoſt animoſity 
by the parties engaged on each fide, the council and 
houſe of repreſentatives of Maſſachuſetts Bay, paſſed 
an act in May 1780, for incorporating and eſtahliſhing 
a ſociety for the cultivation and promotion of the arts 
and ſciences, intitled “ The American Academy of 
Arts and Scicuces.“ 


on the 
river, called 


ee. 


Ni E W. X. 
HE colony of New York is ſituated between 40 
and 46 degrees of north latitude. Its length is 
about 300 miles, and its breadth about 150. This 
province, including the Iſland of New York, Long 
Ilnand, and Staten Iſland, is divided into the ten fol- 
lowing counties, New York, Albany, Ulſter, Duchels, 
Orange, Welt Cheſter, King's, Queen's, Suffolk, and 
Richmond. The chief towns are New York, Albany, 
and Schnectady. 

The principal rivers are Hudfons, the Mohawk, and 
the Delaware. The former abounds with excellent 
harbours, and great variety of fiſh. On the Mohawk 
is a large cataract, called the Cohoes, or Great Water- 
falls. This ſurpriſing cataract is a quarter of a mile 


broad, and 70 feet deep. The water precipitating it- 


down on every fide in torrents, and being broken near 
the bottom by many ſeparate crags, Files in a white 
froth. From the whole ariſes a milty cloud, that del- 
cends like ſmall rain, and exhibits, when the ſun 
ſhines, a beautiful rainbow. The chief lakes, are 
George, Champlain, and Ontaria. . * 4 

As New York lies to the ſouthward of New E 
it enjoys a more happy temperature of climate. ; # 
air of this province is very {alutary. The face 0 the 
country, reſembling that of the neighbouring r 
is low, flat, and marſhy, towards the ſca. As you. te- 


ö ; . 
cede from the coaſt, the eve is entertained rar 
gradua 
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ing of hills, which become large in pro- 

radual ee into the country. os ; 
is very fertile in moſt parts of the province, 
E ee ie rye, Indian corn, barley, flax, and 


portion as you A 


„ in oreat abundance and perfection. The timber 
K pra ap ſame with that of New England. A great 
4 i] of iron, and of excellent quality, is found here. 
"The animals, in general, 0 this Province, are the 
ſame with thoſe of New England. 


The city of New York ſtands on the ſouth-weſt end | 


land, which is about twelve miles long, and 
2 and extremely well ſituated for 8 at 
the mouth of Hudſon's River, being a noble convey- 
ance from Albany, and many other towns towards Ca- 
nada and the lakes. This city is above a mile in length, 
and half a mile in breadth. The city and harbour are 
defended by a fort and battery. In the fort is a ſpacious 
manſion-houſe for the uſe of the governor. Some of 
the houſes are elegant ; and the city, though irregularly 
built, affords a fine proſpect. A fourth part of the city 
was burnt down by ſome incendiaries in 1776, on the 
King's troops taking it. A great part of the inhabitants 
are deſcended from the Dutch families who remained 
here after the ſurrender of the New Netherlands to the 
Engliſn. 3 

No part of America is better ſupplied with markets, 
abounding with great plenty and variety of proviſions. 
It is at once the metropolis and grand mart of the pro- 
vince, and, by its commodious ſituation, commands 
alſo the trade of the weſtern part of Connecticut, and 
that of Faſt Jerſey. No ſeaſon prevents ſhips from 
putting to ſea ; and during the ſevereſt part of the win- 
ter, an equal activity runs through all ranks, orders, 
and employments. | 

The town of New Albany is ſituated on the weſtern 
banks of Hudſon's River, about 140 miles from New 
York. The houſes are built with brick in the Dutch 
taſte, The public buildings are two churches, the fort, 
and town-hall. | 

Scratoga, a ſmall fort to the northward of Albany, 
was the place where a combined army of Britiſh and 
Heſſians, ſurrendered priſoners of war to the Ameri- 
cans, in October 1777. 

About 16 miles north-weſt of Albany lies Schenec- 
tady, ſituate on the banks of the Mohawk River. It is 
compact and regularly built. It has a large Dutch 
church; and the windings of the. river through the 
place and the adjacent fields, which are overflowed in 
the ſpring, form a moſt beautiful proſpect about harveſt 
ume. The lands are remarkably fertile. 

Kingſton has a number of inhabitants, and is a well- 
built town, 


With reſpect to religion, it is ordained by the late 


conſtitution of New York, that the free exerciſe of | 


profeſſion and worſhip, without diſcrimination or pre- 


ference, ſhall be allowed by that ſtate to all mankind. 


About the year 1755 a college was erected by the aſſem- 
bly; but the members being at that time divided into 
parties, 1t was formed on a contracted plan, and for 
that reaſon never met with the encouragement which 
might naturally have been expected for a public ſemi- 

mary in ſo populous a city. 
* he commerce of New York does not eſſentially 
ter from that of New England. The chief commo- 
kw 4 trade are wheat, flour, barley, oats, beef, 
Th: 2 er Kinds of animal food. They have a ſhare in 
0 N trade, and that which is carried on with 
8 paniſh and French plantations. Their European, 
1 © is the ſame with that of New England, and they 

port the ſame ſpecies of commodities. 

5 : watch and Swedes were the firſt Europeans who 
, 0 Silements on this part of the American coaſt. 
ſſo. the New Netherlands, and continued in 
on Me of it till the reign of Charles II. when it 
alan 152 by the Engliſh in 1664. The Dutch, to 
e % is conqueſt, made themſelves maſters of Su- 
of - q en belonging to the Engliſh. At the treaty 
$ 11 1667 che New Netherlands were ceded to 


the boys with a gun. 
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the Engliſh, and Surinam to the Dutch. The New 


Netherlands had not been long in our poſſeſſion before 


they were divided into provinces, and New York took 
its name from the king's brother James duke of York, 
to whom his majeſly granted it, with full powers of go- 
vernment by letters patent. On the acceſſion of king 
James to the throne this province became a royal go- 
vernment. The king appointed the governor and 
council, and the people, once in ſeven years, elected 
their repreſentatives to ſerve in general aſſemblies: 


Theſe three branches of the legiſlature had power to 


make any laws not 1epugnant to thoſe of England, but 
in order to their being valid, the royal aſſent was firſt 
to be obtained, 

In 1777 the ſupreme legiſlative power was veſted in 
two ſeparate and diſtin& bodies of men; the one to be 
called “ The Aſſembly of the State of New York,” 
to conſiſt of ſeventy members annually choſen by bal- 
lot; and the other, „ The Senate of the State of New 
York,” to conſiſt of twenty-four for four years, who 
together were to form the legiſlature, and to meet once 
at leaſt in every year for the diſpatch of buſineſs. - The 
ſupreme executive power was to be veſted in a gover- 
nor, who was to continue in office three years, aſſiſted: 
by . four counſellors choſen by and from the ſenate. 
Every male inhabitant of full age who ſhould poſſeſs a 
freehold of the value of twenty pounds, or have rent- 
ed a tenement of the yearly value of forty ſhillings, 
and been rated and have paid taxes to the ſtate for fix 
months preceding the election, was entitled to vote for 
members of the aſſembly ; but thoſe who voted for the 
governor and members of the ſenate were to be poſ- 
ſeſſed of freeholds of the value of one hundred pounds. 
The delegates to the congreſs, the judges, &c. were 
to be choſen by ballot of the ſenate and aſſembly. 

Before we cloſe our account of this province, it will 
be neceſſary. to obſerve, that the north-weſt parts of it 
are inhabited by five Indian nations called Iroquois. 
+ heſe people, by their unanimity, firmneſs, military 
{kill and policy, raiſed themſelves to the greateſt and 
moſt formidable power in America. 

As their manner of carrying on war 1s implacable 
and barbarous, they reign the lords of a prodigious 
deſert inhabited only by a few ſcattered inſignificant 
tribes, whom they have-permitted to live out of a con- 
tempt of their power, and who are in the loweſt ſtate 
of ſubjection. 

Every nation of the Iroquois is a diſtinct republic, 

governed by their ſachems, or civil magiſtrates, in times 
of peace, and by their warriors or captains in their 
wars: but their chiefs never reſolve on, or execute, 
any thing of importance without conſulting the heads 
of their tribes. 
They are very ſtrict in obſerving the oaths they 
ſwear to each other, eſpecially thoſe which their war- 
riors make of ſtanding by one another to the laſt. Theſe 
they keep to ſuch a degree as to hazard their lives to 
reſcue the bare carcaſes of their fallen brethren. 

They commonly make a kind of feaſt over the grave, 
and put into it wheat, tobacco, and every thing they, 
think the deceaſed may want in the other world. 

The women are very prolific, yet they .do moſt of 
the drudgery, ſuch as grinding the wheat, fetching of 
wood, water, and the ike. The children are often ſo 
ſtubborn, that if they are found fault with, the girls 
will diſpatch themſelves with ſome poiſonous weed, and 
The buſineſs of the men is hunt- 
ing, going to war, building their huts, felling timber, 
tilling the ground, and the like. 


S EC TI ON if. 
NB EA SCESX 


"HIS province is ſituated between 39 and 43 deg. 

of north latitude. .It is bounded on the north by 

New York, on the ſouth by Delaware Bay, on the eaſt 
by the Atlantic Ocean, and on the welt by Pennſylva- 
nia. 
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nia. It is about 160 miles in length, and near 60 in 
breadth, | 

New Jerſey compriſes two diviſions, eaſt and weſt, 
The eaſt diviſion contains the counties of Middleſex, 
Monmouth, Eſſex, Somerſet and Bergen. The welt 
thoſe of Burlington, Glouceſter, Salem, Cumberland, 
Cape May, Huntingdon, Morris and Suſſex. 

The principal rivers are the Delaware, Raritan and 
paſſaick. On the latter is a ſtupendous cataract. - The 
height of the rock from which the water falls is about 
70 feet perpendicular, and the breadth of the river at 
the fall 80 yards. 

The air of New Jerſey is ſalubrious, and the climate 
nearly the ſame with that of New Vork; but the ſum- 
mers are ſomething longer, and the cold in winter leſs 
ſevere, The {oil is various: one fourth of the pro- 
vince is barren, ſandy land; the other is good, and ſome 
of it very fertile. | 

The animal and vegetable productions here are, in 

eneral, the ſame with thoſe in New England. The 

Lady arts of the country produce pow and cedars, 

and the arable lands good crops of excellent wheat, 

barley, rye, Indian corn, &c. together with a great 
variety of delicious fruits. 

In the country of Bergen there is a very valuable 
copper mine, which is worked to great advantage ; ex- 
cellent iron ore is alſo found in ſeveral parts of the pro- 
vince. 

The foreign trade of this province is not extenſive, 
owing principally to its — to the large trading 
towns of New York and Philadelphia. The principal 

exports are, wheat, flour, copper ore, pig and bar iron, 

and black cattle, which they drive in great numbers to 

Philadelphia, on the rich paſtures of which they are fed 

for ſome time before they are ſent to market and 

killed, 

The chief towns in New Jerſey are, Perth-Amboy 
and Burlington. They were once feats of govern- 
ment, but the governors generally reſided at the latter. 
Perth-Amboy is .commodiouſly ſituated at the mouth 
of the river Raritan. The town is not very large, but 
the houſes are neat, and ſome of them elegant. It has 
a good port, and the harbour is ſafe and capacious to 
contain many large ſhips. 

Burlington is pleaſantly ſituated in a fmall iſland 
formed by the river Delaware, about twenty miles from 
Philadelphia. It ſtands commodiouſly for trade, is well 
built, has a large town-houſe, and two bridges (called 
London and York bridges) over the branch of the 
Delaware, which ſeparates it from the main land. 


New Jerſey was part of the New Netherlands, which, 


as before obſerved, was given by Charles II. to his bro- 
ther James duke of York. He fold it to lord Berk- 
ley and Sir George Carteret, and as the latrer was be- 
fore poſſeſſed of eſtates in the iſland of Jerſey the ſame 
name was given to this province. It was ſold by theſe 
proprietors to others. who, in the year 1702, ſurren- 
dered their charter to Queen Anne, after which it be- 
came a royal e From that time to the re- 
volt of the colonies its government was much the ſame 
as that of the colonies in general. But by the new 
charter of rights eſtabliſned in 1776 it is veſted in a 
overnor, legiſlative council, and general aſſembly. 
he members of the legiſlative council are to be free- 
holders, and worth at leaſt 1000l. real perſonal eſtate, 
and the members of the general aſſembly to be worth 
ool. | 
All inhabitants worth $ol. are entitled to vote for 
A agony Me in council and afſembly, and for all 
other public officers. The governor and lieutenant- 
governor to be choſen out of, and by, the aſſembly and 
council, The judges of the ſupreme court are choſen 


for ſeven years, the officers of the executive power for 


five years, and the provincial treaſurer for only one 
year, 

All religious fects are tolerated here, and enjoy their 
reſpective tenets and modes of worſhip without mo- 
leſtation. at 


— 


— 


| derable cities and towns, as German Town, 


| which terminates it on the north, and the 


| length. The ſtreets are wide and ſpacious, an 
1] ſtrait and parallel to each other. 


| facing the river, or in the high ſtre 


ſeveral of the public buildings being elegant. 


1 be, | uay 
There are noble barracks, and a ſpacious qu! © 


A NEW, ROYAL any» AUTHENTIC SYSTEM or UNIVERSAL, GEOGRAPHY 


In the year 1746 governor B Idri 
lege at Prince. owe: and ee 1 . 


f a it t u. 
conferring degrees in the ſame mann _ P cke of 


Cambridge. Before the late unh oe at Onford or 
dents came here from all parts of 9 > 


SECTION ny. 
PENNSYLYANIa 


7 hey province is fituated between 
of north latitude, and 72 ne * 44 dry. 
8 * C 


longitude. It is about 300 miles in | 

breadth. It is re the north 1 r 
— * Bom on the ſouth by Maryland, on 3 
1 river Delaware, and on the weſt by the river 

Pennſylvania is divided into ſeven i 
upper are thofe of Buckingham, Philadelphia own” 
and Lancaſter : the three lower counties are Newcaſtle 
Kent and Suſſex. Theſe, though originally appertat 8 
ing to Pennſylvania, have a ſeparate 4 of 
their own, and as ſuch were diſtinguiſhed at the 3 
liſnment of the United States of America, being ſ . 
cified in the liſt of thoſe ſtates unde: the Bren, A. of 
The State of Delaware,” as they are ſituated on the 
river of that name. 

The chief rivers are the Delaware, which is navi a 
ble more than 200 miles above Philadelphia. The 
e ert and Schuylkill, which are alſo navigable a 
conſiderable way . - the country. Theſe rivers, with 
the numerous creeks and harbours in Delaware Bay 
are admirably ſuited to the trade of che province. ; 

The air of this country is ſweet, ſerene, and clear. 
Autumn ſets in about the 20th of October; winter the 
beginning of December, and continues till March, 
during which the weather is extremely cold, the froſts 
being very intenfe. Spring begins in March, and con- 
tinues till June. The ſummer feafon includes the 
months of July, Auguſt, and September, when the 
heat would be intolerable, were it not mitigated by 


frequent cool breezes. 


The ſoil is fertile, producing a variety of trees, fruits, 
and vegetables in general. The animal productions 
are much the fame with thoſe of New England. 

It may be remarked in general, that in all the plan- 
tations from New York to the ſouthern extremity, the 
woods are full of vines of divers ſpecies, and all differ 
ent from thoſe we have in Europe. But whether from 
ſome defect in their nature, or want of {kill in the plan- 
ters, they have not been known to produce any wine 
that deſerves to be mentioned ; though the Indians 
from them make a kind of wine with which they regale 
themſelves. It may further be obſerved, that the tim- 
ber of the ſouthern colonies is not ſo good for ſhipping 
as that of the northern, becauſe it is leſs compact, and 
ſplits more eaſily ; properties which, though leſs ſcr- 
viceable in ſhip- building, render it more uſeful for 


ſtaves and wainſcotting. 


The province of Pennſylvania contains many confi- 
Cheſter, 


Oxford, Radnor, &c. But the city of Philadelphia 


| ſtands unrivalled in America, and therefore deſerves 
principal attention. 


It was built after the plan of the 
famous Penn, the founder and legiſlator of this colony, 


: vers, the Delaware, 
and lies between two navigable rivers Skoolkill on 


miles in 
d exactly 
The houſes are, In 


general, well built, and make a handſome 1 


| ' ronts 
owner of 1000 acres has his houſe in one of the two the 
ct, running from 


the ſouth. It forms an oblong of near two 


f f 1 
middle of the one front to the middle of the 3 
the center of the city is a ſquare of ten acres, 


paſſed by the town houſe and other public 3 
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2 warchouſes, and all other conve- 
belides e parting and importin merchandize. 
* vernor's ſeat is a moſt magnificent building. 
TH 9 nothing can well appear more beautiful than 
22 FAT: the adjacent country, which, for tome 
o 2 = be compared to a fine and flouriſhing 
I » 
garden. wns in Pennſylvania are German Town, 
> EE Cheſter, Chicheſter and Newcaſtle. 
on wn Town is a thriving, populous place, inhabited 

oft by Germans. At Cheſter and Chicheſter are 
= "+ ficient ro receive and ſecure the largeſt fleets 
_ ſtorms. Newcaſtle carries on a conſiderable trade, 
I has an iron mine in its neighbourhood. 
* This country, forming a part of what was called the 
New Netherlands, was originally poſſeſſed by the Dutch 
and Swedes. After Admiral Penn, who, in conjunc- 
non with Colonel Venables, had ſome years before ta- 


ken the Iſland of Jamaica, being in favour with Charles. 


the Second, obtained a promile of this country from 
chat monarch. ; 

Upon his death his ſon, the celebrated quaker, 
claimed the royal promiſe, and, after a tedious court 
ſolicitation, obtained the grant of this province in 1679, 
and called it Pennſylvania, or Penn's country, The 
ſituation of the times induced great numbers to follow 
him into his new ſettlement, to avoid the perfecutions 
to which the quakers were then particularly expoſed. 
But it was to his own wiſdom and ability that they 
were indebted for that charter of privileges which placed 
this colony on ſo reſpectable a footing. That great 
man laid down civil and religious liberty as the chief 
foundation of all his inſtitutions. His generoſity ex- 
tended to the Indian nations; for inſtead of taking im- 
mediate advantage of his patent, he purchaſed of them 
the lands he had obtained by grant; judging that the 
original property, and eldeſt right, were veſted in 
them. By this act of juſtice in the beginning, he ren- 
dered all his future dealings with thoſe people ſucceſſ- 
fel. Prepoſſeſſed with a favourable opinion of him as 
to his deſigns, they were ſo far from annoying the ſet- 
tlers, that they were ready to give them aſſiſtance 
whenever it was wanted. In fine, Mr. Penn, by pur- 
ſuing an equitable plan, ſoon eſtabliſhed this colony, 
which may be ſaid to have attained to a degree of ſupe- 
riority over the reſt. 


There were in the city of Philadelphia a great num- 


ber of wealthy merchants, which is not ſurpriſing, when 
we conſider the great trade which it carried on with 
divers nations in different quarters of the globe. The 
imports and exports, rherefore, muſt have been very 
conſiderable, | 

The general congreſs aſſembled at the city of Phila- 
delphia in 1774, and continued their meetings till it 
was taken by the Britiſh arms in 1777. But the enſu- 
ing ſummer the Britiſh troops retreated to New York, 
and the congreſs met at Philadelphia as before. 

By the conſtitution eſtabliſhed by general convention 
at Philadelphia, in September, 1776, the ſupreme le- 
giſlative power of Pennſylvania is veſted in an aſſem- 
bly of repreſentatives, choſen annually by ballot ; and 
the executive power in a preſident and council of 
twelve, choſen by the freemen. Delegates to con- 
brels are choſen by ballot, out of, and by the, aſſembly. 

The legiſlature of the ſtate of. Delaware is, by the 
convention in the fame year and month as the former, 
conpoted of two diſtinct bodies; the houſe of aſſembly, 
cholen annually by the freeholders of the counties of 

\ewcaſtle, Kent, and Suſſex ; and the council of nine 
members, choſen in like manner. The executive 
FE; is 2 preſident, choſen out of the general afſerably 

7] 

ave council, and two of the houſe of aſſembly. Be- 
legates to congreſs are annually to be elected by, and 
out of, the general aſſembly, by ballot ; and the offi- 


cers of ſtate, civil and military, choſen by the preſi- 
ent and general aſlembly. 
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their faces in their capuchins. 


q o1nt ballot, and a privy council of two of the legi- 
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Religious liberty is founded in Pennſylvania on the 
moſt ample baſis, fo that here are Chriſtians of all de- 
nominations, and they live together in the utmoſt har- 
mony. In the ſmall town of Ephrata, in the county 
of Suſſex, there is an extraordinary religious ſect called 
Dunkards, a very harmleſs and inoffenſive ſer of people. 
A German hermit, who ſettled on the [pot where 
Ephrata is now built, was the founder of this ſect. The 
tame of his ſolitude inſpired ſome of his countrymen 
with curioſity ; and the fmplicity of his life, with the 
piety of his converſation, induced them to join and 
imitate him. A people who leave their native country 
to enjoy liberty of conſcience can bear all ſubſequent 
mortifications. "The Germans of both ſexes, who 
joined the hermit, foon accuſtomed themſelves to his 
way of thinking, and conſequently to his manner of 
living. Induſtry became part of their duty, and divid- 
ed their time with devotion. Their gains are thrown 
into one common ſtock, which ſupplies all their exigen- 
cies, private as well as public, Their females are 
cloiltered up by themſelves in a ſeparate part of the 
town, the ſituation of which is delightful, and ſcreens 
them from the north wind. Ir is triangular, and fenced 
round with thick rows of apple, beech, and cherry 
trees, beſides having an orchard in the middle. The 
houſes, which are of wood, are moſtly three ſtories 
high; and every perſon has a ſeparate apartment, that 
he may not be diſturbed in his devotions. The women 
never ſee the men but at public worſhip, or when it is 
neceſſary to conſult upon matters of public œconomy. 
Their garb is the moſt ſimple that can well be imagined, 
being a long white woollen gown in winter, and linen 
in the ſummer, with a cape, which ſerves them for a 
hat, like that of a capuchin behind, and faſtened round 
the waiſt with a belt. Under the gown they wear a 
waiſtcoat of the ſame materials, a coarſe ſhirt, trowſers, 
and ſhoes. The dreſs of the women is the ſame, only, 
inſtead of trowſers, they wear petticoats; and when 
they leave their nunnery (for ſuch itis) they muffle up 
The diet of the Dun- 
kards conſiſts chiefly of vegetables: bur it is no prin- 
ciple with them to abſtain from animal food, only they 
think that ſuch abſtinence is moſt agreeable to a Chriſ- 
tian life, This temperance emaciates their bodies, and, 
as the men ſuffer their beards to grow to their full 
length, gives them a hollow ghaſtly appearance. Their 
beds are no better than benches; alittle wooden block 
ſerves them for a pillow; and they celebrate public 
worſhip twice every day, and as often every night. But 
though ſuch modes of life appear abſurd and imprattica- 
ble, the Dunkards are far from being extravagant. 
Their chapel is very decent: and they have, upon a 
fine ſtream, a griſt-mill, a paper-mill, an oil-mill, and 
a mi}l for pearl barley, all of them moſt ingeniouſly 
conſtructed by themſelves. They have even a printing- 
office, They are, eſpecially the nuns, extremely in- 
genious in working, and in embelliſhments of all forts. 
Though the two ſexes live ſeparate from each other in 


their town, the Dunkards are far from being averſe tg 


matrimony, In this caſe the parties muſt, indeed, 
leave the town ; but they are ſupplied out of the pub- 
lic fund with whatever is neceſſary for their ſettling 
elſewhere. This ſect, among themſelves, know no- 
thing but harmony and mutual affection; every one 
chearfully performs the taſk of induſtry aſſigned him; 
and their hoſpitality to ſtrangers is unbounded ; bur 
their principles forbid them to receive the ſmalleſt re- 
compence. . : 

Among the ſeveral different ſects in Philadelphia, 
that of the Moravians is none of the leaſt conſiderable. 
The wildneſs and extravagance of this ſect are well 
known all over Europe; but though they have a kind 
of chapel here, their principal ſettlement is at a place 
called Bethlehem, near ſixty miles from the city of 
Philadelphia, | 
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| venues granted to them by ſeveral afſembli 
ty on each hogſhead of tobacco, and 5 

which, with the fale of lands, uncultiy 

chaſed, muſt amount, at preſent, 10 a 


428 4 du. 
other Income, 


ated and unpur. 


e 
:! wth nn F 


ſum yearly. very conſiderable 

HIS province is ſituated between 38 and 40 de- The firſt adventurers having heen h. | 
— of north latitude, and between 74 and 80 followed by many families 8 25 . -atholicy 
degrees welt longitude, It is about 140 miles in length, over from England to avoid the penal Wer 19 came 
and 135 in breadth; and is bounded by Pennſylvania the planters profeſs that religion. However. « ny of 
on the north, by Virginia on the ſouth, by the Atlantic of England was afterwards eſtabliſhed h e church 
Ocean on the eait, and by the Apalachian mountains || churches have not only been built, but pa A, and 
on the welt. ted to chem, with annual ſtipends to the minifte 12855 
Maryland is divided inte two parts by the Bay of The Americans have large plantations, which preven 


Cheſapeak, viz. the eaſtern and weſtern diviſions, 
The eaſtern diviſion contains the counties of Wor- 
ceſter, Somerſet, Dorſet, Talbot, Cecil, Queen Anne's, 
and Kent. The weſtern contains St. Mary's, Charles, 
Prince George, Calvert, Arundel, and Baltimore. 

The air is exceſſive hot inthe ſummer, and pinching 


the increaſe of towns. Indeed, each plantation; 

little town of itſelf, and can ſubſiſt itkelf wih 9 
ſions and neceſſaries; every conſiderable = 4 
warehouſe being like a ſhop, where he ſupplies ink rl 
planters, ſervants, and labourers, and has com * 
ties to barter for tobacco, &c. here bein en 


cold in the winter; bur the latter is not of above three 
months duration. The parts next the ſea are very low, 
but the interior diſtricts are hilly. It is watered by in- 
numerable ſprings, forming a great many fine rivers, 
of which the chief are Patowmack, Pocomoae, Patux- 
hent, Severn, Cheptouk, Saſſafras, Wicomoca, and 
St. George. Theſe and other rivers, capable of re- 
ceiving large ſhips, with the numerous bays and creeks 
that indent the land on every ſide, give the ſeamen an 
opportunity of bringing their veſlels up to the planters 
doors. The chief bays are thole of Cheſapcak and 
Delaware; and the molt noted cape that of Henelopen, 
at the entrance of Delaware Bay. The ſoil is fruitful, 
and, as the rivers and brooks diffuſe fertility, produces 
trees, plants, and grain in abundance. 

The chief commodity of Maryland is tobacco, of 
which vaſt cargoes, conliſting of many thouſand hogſ- 
heads, are annually exported. This commodity forms 
the medium of currency of Maryland, being received 
in debts and taxes; and the inſpector's notes for tobac- 
co, delivered to him, are transferable. An induſtrious 
man can manage 6000 plants of tobacco, and four 
acres of Indian corn, The tobacco of this province, 
called Oroonoko, is different from that of Virginia ; 
and though not much liked or uſed in England, yet, in 
the eaſtern and northern parts of Europe, it is preferred 
before the ſweet-ſcented tobacco of James and York 
Rivers, in Virginia. Another conſiderable commodi 
of Maryland is pork, the woods containing valt droves 
of wild ſwine, which are generally of a ſmall ſize. 
Good land in Maryland yields about 1 5 buſhels of wheat 
an acre, or 30 buſhels of Indian corn; but the grain is 
ſubject to the weevil. Great quantities both of hemp 
and flax are raiſed in this province; and the mountains 
yield abundance of iron ore, which is run into pigs, 
and refined into iron. Maryland oak is not greatly 
eſteemed for building large ſhips, but 1s very proper 
for ſtaves and ſmall craft, 

Their imports conſiſt chiefly of wine from Madeira, 
Fyal, and France; rum from Barbadoes, ſlaves from 
Africa, and malt, beer, linens, woollens, . utenſils of 
every kind, and, in ſhort, molt of the elegancics, as 
well as conveniencies of life, from England. 

The capital of this province is Annapolis; but tho” 
the governor generally reſides there, it 1s ſmall and in- 
conſiderable. Baltimore contains ſome ſcattered build- 
* and ſcarcely merits the name of a town. 

aryland was diſcovered in the year 1606, when 
Virginia was firſt planted, and, for ſome time, was 
eſteemed a part of Virginia, till King Charles I. in 
1632, granted all that part of Virginia, which lay north 
of Patowmack River, to the Lord Baltimore, of the 
kingdom of Ireland, and his heirs, The Baltimore 
family were deprived of the government of this pro- 


vince during the civil wars in England, but recovered | 


it agan at the reſtoration ; and they till remain pro- 
prietors, The eſtate enjoyed by them here is the moſt 
conſiderable of any ſubject of Great Britain abroad; 
for, balides their plantations, they have certain re- 


8 2 little Mon 
and little occaſi A e , 
on for it, tobacco anſwering all the uſcg 


of gold and ſilver in trade. There is, indeed both 
Spaniſh and Engliſh money, but then it ſerves bur "A 
pocket expences, &c. Here are but few ſhopkee = 
that can be properly ſo called, or who may be fi 1 
live by their trades. 

Moſt of the few Indians live on the eaſt ſhore, where 
they have two or three little towns. They are employed 
in hunting for deer by the Americans. The cauſe of 
their diminiſhing proceeded from their own perpetual 
diſcords and wars amongſt themſelves. Tis obſcrya. 
ble, that though they are very timorous, and cowardly 
in fight, yet, when taken priſoners, and condemned. 
they die like heroes, braving the moſt exquiſite tor- 
tures, and ſinging all the time they are on the rack. 

The government of Maryland, as ſettled in 1776, 
is now veſted in a governor and five council, a ſenate of 
fifteen, and a houſe of delegates. All freemen above 
21 years of age, having a freehold of 50 acres, or pro- 
perty to the value of 3ol. have a right of ſuſſtage in the 
election of delegates. All perſons appointed to any 
office of profit or truſt, are to ſubſcribe a declaration of 
their belief in the Chriſtian religion. 

In 1782 a college was founded at Cheſter town in 
this province, under the name ot Walhington College, 
in honour of General Waſhington. 


zRCTION- YL 
7 . 


Situation. Extent. Boundaries. Diviſions. Ni vers. 
Climate. Soil. Productions. Chief Towns. Diſpo- 
fitions, Manners, Cuſtoms, Cc. of the Virginians, as 
a Specimen of the People of the Provinces in General. 
Deſcription of the Perſons, Manners, Cuſtoms, &c. 
of the Indians, original Inhabitants of America. 


and 40 degrees of north lat. and 74 and $0 de- 
grees weſt longitude, being about 750 miles in lenge! 
and 240 in breadth. It is bounded on the north by the 
river Potomac, on the ſouth by Carolina, on the caſt 
by the Bay of Cheſapeak, and on the welt by the Apa- 
lachian mountains. It 1s properly divided into four 
parts, viz. the northern, the middle, the ſouthern, 
and the eaſtern diviſtons. Each of theſe contains 2 
number of counties, towns, &c. of which we ſhall 
mention ſuch as are moſt worthy of notice. 
The entrance to Virginia for ſhipping 15 by Cheſa- 


gf Hon province of Virginia is ſituated between 35 


peak Bay, which runs up 200 miles into the land. 
Through this bay, alſo, all veſſcls muſt paſs that are 
bound to Maryland. 

The four principal rivers in this country are James 
River, York River, Raphannock, and 2 
Theſe are not only navigable for large ſhips into k 
heart of the country, but have ſo many creeks, an 

receive ſuch a number of ſmaller navigable rivers, that 


id Fa: +0 . »N1 for 
Virginia is, of all countries, . the moſt convenient, 
navigation. 
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Ds been obſerved, and without exag- 
navigation. 1 lanter has a river at his door. « 
on, that every p ; 

erh climate is deemed healthy for Engliſh conſtitu- 
8 a clear ſky, and a Kindly foil. The 
ts in winter are very ſevere, but of ſhort continu- 
3 The heats of ſummer ly molt 21 5 = June, 
uguſt, but are much mitigated by the rains; 

. Fo 2 that are common to Virginia, 
contribute to render the 080 W eg * new _ 

ſenſible to the inhabitants. Storms of thun- 
7 1 are very frequent here, but ſeldom 
attended with any ane a * 1 
il, in general, is a rich deep mould, and un- 
Rags. of which they make fine bricks ; but the 
uality varies as it is ar wo It e iogaar 
ree ſorts, viz. high, low, and marſhy, a 
re n ſand mixed with them, makes their land 
warmer than that of Great Britain. Their high lands 
are moſtly ſandy, but bear large crops of tobacco. 
The low lands are rich, but the marſh lands poor. 
Upon the whole, however, Virginia abounds with 
every thing neceſſary for the pleaſure or profit of the 
inhabitants, 
* he animals peculiar to this country are beavers, 
otters, foxes, wild cats, racoons, martins, minks, in 
the frcſh waters, where the Indians are dexterous in 
catching them for the fur trade. The woods are ſtock- 
ed with deer; and they have alſo elks, buffalos, bears, 
wolves, and Engliſh cattle of all ſorts. Hares and 
rabbits are plentiful, and as good as thoſe in England ; 
befides which they have the arronghena, ſomewhat 
like the badger, the flying ſquirrel, the opoſſum, and 
the muſſacus, a ſort of water rat, with a muſky ſcent, 

Of birds they have great variety, both for feather 
and ſong. The Virginian nightingale, which takes its 
diſtinguiſhing epithet from this province, is adorned 
with a plumage of bright crimſon and blue, and ſings 
moſt delightfully. The — = of the rs. 
bird is very melodious ; beſides which it attains to that 
of the linet, lark, nightingale, &c. There 1s alſo the 
huraming bird, the allet of all the winged creation, 
and by far the moſt beautiful, being arrayed in ſcarlet, 
green, and gold. It ſips the dew from the flowers, 
which is its chief nouriſhment, and is too delicate to be 
brought alive to England. They have alſo hawks and 
_ with great variety of wild fowl of the uſual 
pecies, | 

A country ſo interſected with large rivers, may be 
ſuppoſed to abound with fiſh. On the ſea coaſts are 
ſturgeon and cod; and in the rivers almoſt every kind 
of fiſh, that are found in other parts of the world. 

The foreſts yield oaks, elms, poplar, pines, cedars, 
and firs; and the whole country is interſperſed with 
variety of ſhrubs, plants, and flowers. They have 
fruits not only peculiar to the ſoil, but thoſe introduced 
2 England, as well as garden herbs in great abun- 

ce. | 

Tobacco is the ſtaple commodity of the country, 
and brought to ſuch perfection as to command a large 
traffic, not only to England, but to all parts of the 
_ This traffic has employed 200 fail of ſhips. 

elides the advantages accruing to the national ſtock 
. the exportation of tobacco, are to be conſidered 
' © Prodigious numbers of hands it employs in the ma- 
nufacture. Great quantities of divers commodities 
were exported from Great Britain to this colony, whoſe 
3 unter ſupplied r 
a ) , roviſions, bringing back, 
1 "change, molaſſes, Ry and rum. i 
4 tina is adorned by ſeveral magnificent public 
W. wm but the only towns worthy of notice, are 
the nets 705 and James Town. Williamſburg, now 
5 nn 3 the province, has a number of houſes, 
1 by pacious edifices, It is about forty miles 
2 = mouth of James River, and ſeven from 
g,, wn, Which was formerly the capital, but now 


chie : | | 
propl! contains houſes for the entertainment of ſeafaring 
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At Williamſburg is a college founded by King 
William III. called William and Mary College. The 
royal donor gave 2000l. towards it, and 20,000 acres 
of land, with power to purchaſe and hold lands to the 
value of 20001. a year; and a duty of one penny per 
pound on all tobacco exported to the other plantations, 
The Honourable Mr. Boyle made a very large dona- 
tion to the college for the education of Indian children. 

Virginia was the firſt colony planted by the Engliſh 
in America: for theugh the continent of North Ame- 
rica was diſcovered by Sebaſtian Cabot in 1497, no 
attempts were made for ſettling a colony on it till the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, when Sir Waiter Raleigh, 
the moſt enterprizing genius of that age, obtained let- 
ters patent for the purpoſe. A ſquadron of ſhips was 
accordingly fitted out, and a number of adventurers 
embarked, Upon their arrival Sir Walter erected the 
Engliſh ſtandard, took poſſeſſion of the country in the 
name of Queen Elizabeth, and, 4n honour of his royal 
miſtreſs, called it Virginia. Unfortunately, however, 
this great man failed in his expedition, and his grand 
deſigns were conſequently rendered aboitive. 

1 he bad ſucceſs attending the firſt attempts ſeemed 
to give little hopes of their being ever completed ; for 
near one half oi the firſt colony was deſtroyed by the 
Indians; and the reſt, worn out by fatigue and famine, 
returned to their native country. The ſecond colony 
was Cut off by the Indians. The third ſhared the ſame 
fare. The fourth had dwindled to a poor remainder, 
and were returning in a famiſhing condition to England, 
when, juſt in the mouth of Cheſapeak Bay, they were 
met by Lord Delaware, with a ſquadron leaded with 
proviſions, and every thing neceſſary for their relief 
and defence. At his perſuaſion they returned. By his 
advice, prudence, and winning behaviour, the govern- 
ment of the eolony was ſettled within itſelf, and put on 
a reſpectable footing with regard to its enemies. This 
nobleman, who had accepted the government of Vir- 
ginia from the moſt laudable motives, was compelled, 
by the decayed ſtate of his health, to return to England, 
but left behind him a deputy and council, eompoſed of 
liberal and intelligent men. Nor did the noble gover- 
nor, on his return to England, forget the colony. For 
eight years together he was indefatigable in purſuing 
every plan that could tend to the peopling, ſupport, 
and government of this ſettlement. He died in purſuit 
of the ſame object in his paſſage ro Virginia, having 
fitted out ſome veſſels laden with ſtores for the uſe of 
the colony. The ſettlers, however, were ſo firmly 
eſtabliſhed, that they effettually fruſtrated the attempts 
of the Indians to oppole them, and erected James 
Town, the firſt place built by the Engliſh in this part 
of the world. The colony now continued to flourith, 
and the true ſource of its wealth began to be diſcovered 
and improved. | 

This ſettlement was, at firſt, greatly diſtreſſed for 
wives, few females caring to go over; and the planters 
ſeemed to think it a wicked thing to match with Pagans. 
But as ſoon as the colony was ſettled, and the planters 
in good circemitances, a great many girls went over 
thither from England, in expectation of making their 
fortunts, carrying certificates with them of their chaſte 
behaviour on this ſide the water; for, without ſuch 
certificates, the cautious planters, though ever ſo much 
diſtreſſed for wives, would not admit them to their 
beds. If they were but moderately qualified in other 
reſpects in thoſe days, they might depend upon being 
well married. The planters were ſo far from expecting 
money with a woman, that it was a common thing tv 
buy a deſcrving wife, who came over thither a ſervant, 
at the price of 100l. if ſhe carried good teſtimonials 
with her. But afterwards, when the fruitfulneſs of 
Virginia was better known, and the dangers incident 
to an infant ſettlement were over, people in good cir- 
cumſtances went over thither with their families, either 
to improve their eſtates, or avoid perſecution at home ; 
and particularly, at the time of the grand rebellion, ſe- 
veral good cavalier families retired thither, as thoſe on 
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the other ſide did, upon the reſtoration of King Char les ] 
the Second: but Virginia had few of the latter, having 


diſtinguiſhed herſelf by her loyalty, in adhering to the 
royal family, after all other people had ſubniitred to 


the uſurpation. The round-heads, for the molt part, 
therefore, went to New England. 

During the troubles in the reign of Charles I. many 
of the loyaliſts fled to Virginia, and, under the com- 
mand of Sir William Berkeley, held out for the crown, 
till the parliament found means to reduce thein. 

There is nothing very intereſting in the hiſtory of 
this province after the reſtoration. A kind of rebel- 
lion, indeed, broke out on account of ſome reitrictions 
having been laid by government on trade. But the 
death of the leader of the inſurgents reſtored the peace 
of the colony, and prevented the dreadful conſequences 
of a civil war, 

While Virginia continued under the Britiſh govern- 
ment, the governor was veſted with plenary powers 
in all acts of adminiſtration, and his uſual ſalary was 
from 2 to 3oool. a year, including perquiſites. The 
council was the upper houſe in the aſſembly, who 
claimed a negative voice in all laws. The aſſembly- 
men were two for each county, choſen by the free- 
holders; but their acts were to be approved by the 
crown. As in the other provinces, there is univerſal 
toleration here in matters of religion. 

The government of this province, as ſettled in con- 
vention in July 1776, is veſted in a governor, ſenate 
of 24, and a houſe of delegates, all of whom are choſen 
annually, But the privy-council, or council of ſtate, 
conſiſting of eight members, is alſo to be choſen by 
the joint ballot of the Senate and Houſe of Delegates, 
to aſſiſt in the adminiſtration of government. 

As the province of Virginia is deemed the moſt con- 
fiderable of the United States of America, and there 
is a ſimilarity of diſpoſition, manners, cultoms, &c. 
between the people of the provinces in general, we 
ſhall treat of thoſe particulars under this head, as a ſpe- 
cimen of the whole. 

The Virginians are repreſented as generous, hoſpi- 
table, and poſſeſſing very liberal ſentiments. There 
appears to be but three degrees of rank among all the 
inhabitants, excluſive of the negroes. 

The firſt rank conſiſts of gentlemen of the beſt fa- 
milies and fortunes in the colony. Theſe, in general, 
have had a liberal education, poſſeſs much dilcern- 
ment, and ſuch a competent knowledge of the world, 
as produce an eaſe and freedom of manners and conver- 
lation that cannot be affected by circumſtances or fitu- 
ation. 

They are deemed, upon the whole, moſt agreeable 
companions, friends and neighbours, The greater 
part live in elegance and ſplendour, and maintain the 
appearance of grandeur both at home and abroad. 

J hoſe of the ſecond degree are very numerous, and 
conſiſt of ſuch a variety, ſingularity and mixture of 
characters, that the leading feature can ſcarcely be aſ- 
certained. They are, however, generous, friendly 
and hoſpitable; but theſe good qualities are mixed with 
an appearance of bluntneſs, which ſeems to reſult from 
their general intercourſe with ſlaves, over whom they 
are accuſtomed to exerciſe an harſh and abſolute com- 
mand. 

Some of the ſecond rank poſſeſs fortunes ſuperior to 
many of the firſt, but their families are not ſo ancient 
or reſpectable, a circumſtance to which much dignity 
is here annexed. 

They are addicted to every kind of ſport, gaming 
and diflipation, particularly horſe-racing and cock- 
fighting. Taken altogether they form a ſtrange com- 
bination of principles and practices dire&ly oppolite ; 
lome being as laudable and worthy- of imitation, as 
others are contemptible and obnoxious, 

Notwithſtanding this apparent inconſiſtency of cha- 
racter, principle and conduct, numbers of them are 
truly valuable members of ſociety, and few or none 
deficient in natural genius, which, though in a great 
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meaſure unimproved, frequen f 
cible * eg N ch appears in Very for. 

The third, or lower claſs of the 
compole the bulk of mankind) e * fer 
and generous, though noiſy and rude, T N * 
addicted to inebriety, and averſe to labour. Yare much 

The general hoſpitality that prevails throughout all 
the ſouthern provinces will evidently appear fi : 
following peculiar cuſtoms that are univerſal IP 

A traveller, even of the loweſt rank, abſery] 
orchard full of fine fruit, either apples or peache in 
or near his way, enters without ceremony, and fle ki 
pockets, (and even a bag if he has one) without aſl; 1 
N 3 being liable to cenſure. 15 

This freedom will not appear fo ſtran = 
conſidered that no kind * fruit here is dee wy 
that it is in ſuch plenty that the inhabitants dailo feed 
their hogs with the fineſt fort during the ſeaſon, . 

Travellers, in the cyder ſeaſon, are generally of. 
fered on the road as much as they can drink, and fre. 
quently requeſted to ſtay all night and be hoſpitably 
entertained, 

When a perſon of apparent rank calls at an ordinary 
(98 name of their inns) for refreſhment and lodgin 
or a night, as ſoon as any gentleman of fortune in the 
neighbourhood hears of it he either comes for him him. 
ſelt, or ſends him a polite and preſſing invitation to his 
houſe, where he is entertained much more agreeably 
than he could be at the inn. He is treated in the 
molt hoſpitable manner, and his ſervants and horſes 
fare plenteouſly during the time of his ſtay, This is 
done with a good grace, nor is the leaſt hint dropped of 
a curious deſire to know the buſineſs or even name of 
the ſtranger, 

Virginia, vat the commencement of the late unhappy 
commotions, was ſaid to contain 650,000 inhabitants, 
of which nearly two thirds were blacks. But that ac- 
count, by moſt calculators, has been deemed exagge- 
rated, and the medium may be ſaid to be fixed at 
500,000 in the whole. 

As there is a difference in rank among the inhabi- 
tants, not only of Virginia, but the colonies in gene- 
ral, ſo alſo is there in their manner of living, of which 
the following may ſerve as a ſpecimen. 

The man of fortune uſually riſes about nine o'clock, 
and breakfaſts between nine and ten. His breaktall 
generally conſiſts of tea or coffee, bread and butter, 
and very thin ſlices of veniſon ham, or hung becf. 
He then repoſes (if in the hot weather) on a pallet, on 
the floor in the cooleſt room in the houſe, in his ſhirt 
and trowſers only, with a negro at his head and an- 
other at his feet, to fan him and keep off the flies, Be. 
tween twelve and one he takes a draught of bombo or 
roddy, a liquor compoſed of water, ſugar, rum ai 
nutmeg, which is made weak and kept cool. He dines 
between two and three, and at every table, whatever 
elſe there may be, a ham and greens form generally a 
ſtanding diſh. At dinner he drinks cyder, toc, 
punch, port, claret, or Madeira, which is, in genera”, 
excellent here. After dinner he returns to his pallet 
with his two blacks to fan him, and continues to drint 
roddy or ſangaree all the afternoon : he does not always 
drink tea. Between nine and ten in the evening he 
eats a light ſupper of milk and fruit, or winc, wy 
fruit, &c. and almoſt immediately retires to bed for the 
night, in which, if he be not furniſhed with muiquero 
curtains, he is generally ſo moleſted with the heats and 
harraſſed and tormented with inſects, that he I Ah 
very little refreſhment from ſleep. This is the wor 
mode of living of a man of fortune in his Fn . : 
he has no company. It is not mentioned as 4 a 
exception; but as a mode that more follow than do 2 . 

The mode of living of many of the myddling, f 
all the lower clafſes of whites, is very different. 
man in this line riſes about ſix o'clock. He then > rg 
a julap made of rum, water and ſugar, but Very a 


After this he walks or rides round his N N28 


about 


a ſurvey of his ſtock, and all his crop, and 
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| id turkey, cold meat, toaſt and cyder, 
about 3 butter, ok coffee or chocolate, which 
ag ever, is ſeldom taſted but by the women. The 
lat, fthe day he ſpends much 1n the ſame manner be- 
1 9 ſcribe 4 as a man of the firſt rank, only cyder 
ore ies the place of wine at dinner, and he eats no 
2 they ſeldom think of it. The women very 
ſeldom drink tea in the afternoon; the men never. 
" The lot of the poor negro llaves is hard indeed. It 
Iſtoniſhing to conceive what amazing fatigue. theſe 
a 1 wretches undergo, and can ſupport. The negro 
Pg d up in the morning at break of day, and ſeldom 
* "me enough to ſwallow three mouthfulls of 
wowed tim S 1 
homminys or hoe cake, but is driven out immediately 
jd to hard labour, at which he continues with- 
91 till noon. It is obſerved as a ſingular 
ercumſtance, that the negroes always carry out a piece 
f Gre with them, and kindle 2 by _ work, 
eather be ever ſo hot and ſultry. About noon 
KO he eats: his dinner, which conſiſts of hom- 
miny and ſalt, and if his maſter be a man of humanity 

has a little fat, ſkimmed-milk, ruſty bacon, or a 
10 — 59 to reliſh his homminy, whuch kind maſters 
allow their ſlaves twice a week. They then return to 
hard labour, which continues in the wr Lama duſk in 
ge evening, when they repair to the tobacco houſes, 
Ss e his taſk in ſtripping allotted him; that 
employs him for ſome hours. It it be found next 
morning that he has neglected, ſighted, or not perform - 
ed his taſk, he is tied up and receives a number of laſhes 
lon ne rr moſt ee 2 at the r 
tion of the overſeers, who are permitted to exerciſe an ' 
mlm dominion over theſe wretches. It is late at 
night before he returns to his other ſcanty meal, and 
ven the time taken up at it encroaches upon his hours 
e N P Pon n 
of ſleep, which altogether do not exceed eight in num- 
ber for eating and ſleeping. ; : 

But what is amazing, conſidering the fatigue he has 
undergone, which muſt naturally diſpoſe him to reſt, 
he frequently ſets out from home and walks ſix or ſeven 
miles in the night, be the weather ever ſo ſultry, to a 
negroe dance, in which he bears his part with aſtoniſh- 

: 3 
ing agility and the moſt vigorous exertions, keeping 
time and cadence moſt exactly with the muſic of a ban- 
jor (a large hollow inſtrument with three ſtrings) and a 
quaqua (ſomewhat reſembling a drum) until he ex- 
hauſts himſelf, and ſcarcely has time or ſtrength to re- 
turn home much before the hour he is called forth to 
toil the next day. 

He ſleeps on a bench, or on the ground, with an 
old ſcanty ſingle blanket, and not always even that, to 
why o” for bed and covering. His clothing con- 
its of a ſhirt and trowſers made of coarſe hempen 
ſtuff in the ſummer, with the addition of a ws 
jacket, breeches, and ſhoes in the winter. 

* Be _ Paper the. female ſlaves are treated, 
with reſpect to fare, labour and repoſe. Even when 
they breed, they ſeldom loſe more — a week's work 
m_ - the delivery or ſuckling the child. | 

ele wretched beings are obliged to be entirely 
paſſive, nor dare reſiſt, or even defend themſelves 
againſt any injury from the whites, for the law directs 
a negroe's arm to be ſtruck off, who raiſes it againſt 
white perſon on any pretence whatever, e 

Fortunately for them they ſeem to be endowed with 
an apathy, or ſatisfied diſpoſition, which, notwithſtand- 
ing their degraded ſituation and the rigid ſeverity to 
which their race is ſubjected, renders them apparently 
Jovial, contented and happy. Were it not for this pe- 
Culiar bleſſing of Providence, human nature, unequal 
to the weight, muſt ſink under the preſſure of ſuch 
complicated miſery. . | 
Having had frequent occaſion, in the courſe of our 


elcription of the mode of life theſe people lead, to 


mention homminy, hoe cake, &c. we deem it neceſſary 
to explain thoſe terms. 


omminy is an American diſh made of Indian corn 


freed from the huſks, boiled along with a ſmall pro- 
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portion of a large kind of French beans, until it be- 


comes almoſt a pulp. It is in general ule, and, to moſt 
palates, agreeable. Hoe-cake is Indian corn ground 
into meal kneaded into dough, and baked on a hot, 


broad, iron hoe. This is in common uſe, but not ſo 


palatable as the former. 
We ſhall now give a deſcription of the perſons, 
diſpoſitions, character, cuſloms, &c. of the Indians, 
or original inhabitants of America. 

* Theſe people go under divers denominations, as 
Lake Indians, Attalvavas, Bulls, Delawares, Shaw- 
nees, Mowhawks, Cherokees, Chicketaws, Creeks, 
- £4; . | 

The Indians of America are tall, ſtraight, and well 
proportioned in their limbs. Their bodies are ſtrong, 
but their ſtrength is of a ſpecies adapted to ſupport 
hardſhip rather than perform labour. Their featufes 
are regular, their complexion ſomewhat of a copper 
a hair long, black and ſtrong as that of a 
Orle. | 


- . They generally wear only a blanket wrapped about 


them, or a ſhirt, both which they purchaſe- of the Eu- 
ropean ſettlers. Thoſe who firſt viſited theſe parts 
found ſome nations entirely naked, and others with a 
coarſe cotton cloth, wove by themſelves, round their 
waiſt; bur in the northern parts their whole bodies are 
in Winter covered with ſkins, 

The Indians are not deficient in natural underſtand- 
ing or ingenuity, many of them ſhewing a capacity for 
ſome art or ſcience. 

One of their leading characteriſtics is revenge, to 
gratify which an Indian will travel on foot ſeveral hun- 
dred miles through woods in night and darkneſs, ſe- 
creting himſelf during the day to avoid ſuſpicion. Not- 
withſtanding this revengeful diſpoſition, laudable qua- 
lities are attributed to them, and many are repreſented 
by writers as entertaining noble, ſpirited and juſt ideas. 
Generally ſpeaking, they have no great command over 
their ſenſual appetites, and are particularly addicted to 
inebriation. | 

Another leading trait of the character of theſe Indians 
is duplicity, in the art of which, notwithſtanding the 
uncultivated ſtate of their minds, they excel the moſt 
ſubtle of the whites. But the true cauſe of this com- 
plete diſſimulation ſeems to have ariſen from the trea- 
cherous and barbarous uſage they firſt received from the 
whites, the remembrance of which leads them to cau- 
tion againſt future ſnares and treacherous deſigns, Their 
diſpoſition, however, whether hoſtile or amicable, is of 
little avail at preſent, as they are not ſufficiently pow- 
erful either to contend againſt the whites in arms, or to 
do them any material injury. It muſt, however, be 
granted. that though implacable enemies, they are zea- 
{ous, ſteady friends, and that thoſe whites who behave 
to them with uprightneſs and affability are greatly re- 
ſpected by them, and gain an aſcendancy over them. 

The Indians are much leſs averſe to Europeans than 
to the whites born in America. The white Americans 
alſo have the moſt rancorous antipathy to. the whole 
race of Indians, who, in general, do not appear to en- 
tertain any diſlike to ſuch of the Britiſh or French that 
are natives of Europe ; nor have the real Britiſh or 
French any particular averſion to them as'the native 
Americans have. | 

Polygamy is practiſed in ſome nations; but it is not 
general. Though incontinent before wedlock, the 
chaſtity of their women after marriage is remarkable, 
The mothers are very fond of their children, and often 
thereby induced to ſhew them too much indulgence. 

The men are remarkable for their indolence, on 
which they ſeem even to value themſelves, ſaying, that 
labour would degrade them, and belongs ſolely to the 
women. | | 1 

The Indians, in general, poſſeſs great patience and 
equanimity, with the command of moſt paſſions except 
that of revenge. They are grave on ſcrious &ccaſions, 
obſervant of what paſſes in converſation, and cool and 


deliberate in offcring opinion, 
The 
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The darling paſſion of theſe Indians is liberty in its 
fulleſt extent; co this they ſacrifice every conſideration. 
Though ſome tribes are found amongſt them with a 
head, whom they call king, his power 1s rather perſua- 
five than coercive ; and he is revered as a father, more 
than feared as a monarch. He has no guards, no pri- 
ſons, no officers of juſtice. The great council is com- 
poſed of heads of tribes and families, with ſuch whoſe 
capacity has raiſed them to the ſame degree of conſide- 
ration. In theſe councils, which are public, rhey pro- 
poſe all matters that concern the tate. Upon theſe 
occaſions they entruſt their ſentiments with a perſon who 
is called their ſpeaker or orator, there being one of this 
profeſſion in every tribe or town ; and their manner of 
lperking, in general, is natural, eaſy, and perſuaſive. 
The internal peace, and order of the ſtate, come under 
the cognizance of the fame council. Their ſuits are 
few, and ſoon decided. Criminal matters, if flagrant, 
arc brought before the ſame juriſdiction; but in ordi- 
nary caſes, the crime is either revenged or compromi- 
ſed by the parties concerned. Governed, as they are, 
by manners, not by laws, example and education in- 
ſpire them with a ſacred regard for their conſtitution, 
and the cuſtoms of their anceſtors. 

They entertain the moſt exalted ſentiments of friend- 
ſhip, the band of which connects the whole ſociety ; 
and the loſs of any of their people, whether by war or 
2 natural death, is lamented by the whole town to 
which he belongs. 
is taken in hand, no rejoicing is heard, till all che cere- 
monics due to the deceaſed are performed, and theſe 
are always executed with the greateſt ſolemnity. The 
dead body is waſhed, anointed, and painted, and then 
interred in the moſt pompous ornaments of the deceaſed. 
Aſter ſome time, the relations reviſit the grave, clothe 
the remains of the body in new ornaments, and repeat 
the folemaities of the firlt interment. 

But the moſt ſtriking inftance of their friendſhip, 
and, at the ſame time, the greateſt inſtance of their 
regard, to their deceaſed brethren, is what they call the 
feaſt of the dead, or the feaſt of ſouls, which is cele- 
brated every eight or ten yeats. The day for this cere- 
mony is appointed in the councils of their chiefs, who 
give orders for every thing neceſſary for celebrating it 
with pomp and magnificence. The riches of the na- 
tion are exhauſted on this occaſion, and all the ingenui- 

ty of the Indians diſplayed. The neighbouring people 
are invited to partake of the feaſt, and be witneſſes of 
the ſolemnity. All thoſe who had died fince the laſt 
fealt of ſouls are now taken out of their graves. Thoſe 
who have been interred at the greatelt diſtance from the 
villages are diligently ſought for, and, when all the bo- 
dies they can poſſibly collect, are brought to the great 
rendezvous of mortality, they are dreſſed in the fineſt 
ſkins they can procure. A feaſt is held on this ſolemn 
occaſion, when their great actions are celebrated, and 
all the tender intercourſes that took place between them 
are recounted. A large pit is dug in the ground, and 
the bodies re-interred with pomp, with mourning, and 
with lamentation. Though among theſe ſavage nations 
this cuſtom is impreſſed wich ſtrong marks of ferocity of 
their nature, it argues a reſpect for the memory of the 
dead, and a tender feeling of their abſence. 

The chief occupations of theſe Indians are hunting 
and war. No man is conſidered as brave and uſeful 
among his tribe, till he has increaſed the ſtrength of his 
country with a captive, or adorned his hut with the 
ſcalp of an enemy. When their chiefs refolve upon a 
war, the principal officer ſummonſes the youth of the 
town to which he belongs; the war-kettle is ſet on the 
fire; the war ſongs anddances commence ; and the moſt 
hideous howlings, without intermiſſion, are heard over 
the whole track of country. All the warriors have 
their faces blackened with charcoal, intermixed with 


daſhes and ſtreaks of vermilion, which give them a moſt 


hurrid appearance. 
They never fight in the open field, but on very ex- 


traordinary occaſions. Secrecy is the foul of all their 


' 


No buſineſs, however important, 


at 


| 


actions, and on this the ſucceſs of the ex 
tirely depends. During their marches 
fire to warm themlelves, or dreſs their food. T 
cloſe to the ground in the day-time, ang ms Fe 
the night-time, and even then with the 8 only in 
tion. When they diſcover an army of the oe: os 
throw themſelves flat on their faces amon N — 
leaves, the colour of which their bodies 2. i withered 
actiy to reſemble. They generally let a eee mac 
moleſted, and chen riſing a little, and ſetting 2 
mendous ſhout, which they call the was hoo * 
pour a ſhower of muſket balls upon the encm od 
party attacked returns the ſame cry, and 5 & 29 
ſhelters himſelf behind a tree, and returns # ay ni 
the adverſe party the moment they raiſe themſelve f 4 
the ground to give the ſecond fire. After Gohcin ** 
ſome time in this manner, they leave their . deer 
rulh upon each other with ſmall axes, which the 5+ 
with great dexterity. The conteſt is ſoon decided, and 
the conquerors ſatiate their ſavage fury, with the 
horrid inſults and bar barities, on the dead bodies ens 
enemy, which they ſcalp and treat in a manner ſhock 
ing to humanity, : 
But the fate of priſoners is ſtill more deplorable 
when they are fo unhappy as to be ſentenced to death. 
which depends on the caprice of the victors. In this 
caſe they firit ſtrip the wretched victim, and fixing un 
poſts into the ground, faſten to them two pieces of 
wood, from one to the other ; one about two feet from 
the ground, the other about five or fix feet higher; 
then obliging him to mount upon the lower croſ; piece, 


Pedition en. 


they tie his legs to it a little aſunder; and his hands: 
extended, and tied to the angles formed by oped 


ptece. In this poſture they bura him all over the body 
ſometimes daubing kim firſt with pitch. The whole 
village, men, women, and children, aſſemble round 


him, every one torturing him in what manner they 


pleaſe, each ſtriving to exceed the other in cruelty as 


long as he has life. This is the moſt uſual method of 
murdering their priſoners ; but ſometimes they faſten 
them to a fingle ſtake, and build a fire round them. Ar 
other times they cruelly mangle their limbs, cut of 
their fingers and toes, joint by joint, and ſometimes 
ſcald them to death. 

Their military appearance is very odd and terrible. 
They cut all their hair, except a ſpot on the crown of 
their head, and pluck off their eye-brows. The lock 
left upon the head is divided into ſeveral parcels, each 
of which is ſtiffened and intermixed with beads and fea- 
thers of various ſhapes and colours, the whole twiſted 
and connected together. They paint themſelves with 
pigment down to the eye-brows, which they ſprinkle 
over with white down. The griſtles of their ears are ſlit 
almoſt round, and hung with ornaments. Their noſes 
are bored, and hung with beads; and their faces paint- 
ed with various colours. On their breaſts are medals 
of various metals; and, by a ſtring round their necks, 
0 * that horrid weapon called the ſcalping- 

nife. | 
The weapons uſed by thoſe who trade with the Euro- 


| 575 are commonly a firelock, hatchet, and ſcalping- 


nife; but the others ufe bows, tomahawks, and pikes. 
The head of the tomahawk is a round knob of ſolid 
wood, calculated to knock a man down. It has on the 
other ſide a point, bending a little towards the handle; 
and near the center, where the handle pierces the head, 
another point projects forward, of a conſiderable length, 
which ſerves to thruſt with like a ſpear. | 
hawk is ornamented with paintings and feathers, diſ- 
poſed and variegated in many ſignificant forms, 40 
cording to the occafion and end for which it 15 uſed. 
When they ſolicit an offenſive or defenſive alliance 
with a whole nation, they ſend an embaſly with 8 
whole belt of wampum, and a bloody hatchet, inviting 
them to come and drink the blood of their CONES 
The wampum-belt conſiſts of a kind of cane 
beads, made of white and black ſhells, which are I 
teemed among them as filver and gold are — g 


The toma- 
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um of various colours and ſhades, 

They „ ſignificant of almoſt any thing 
and eaſe. By theſe their records are kept, and their 
jc 5 communicated to one another as ours are by 
thoug Thus the belts that paſs from one nation to 
pat 6.4 in all important tranſaQtions, are carefully 
2 8 ed in the cabbins of their chiefs, and ſerve both 

” 285 or hiſtory, or as a public treaſure. 
8 The calumet, or pipe of peace, 1s of no leſs impor- 
ance, nor is it leſs revered among them. The bowl 
l f 2 pipe is made of a kind of ſoft red ſtone, eaſily 
wrought, and hollowed out. The ſtem is of cane, or a 
kind of light wood, painted of different colours, and 
adorned with the head, tails, and feathers, of the moſt 
beautiful birds. The uſe of the calumet is to ſmoke 
either tobacco or ſome other herb, when they enter into 
in alliance, or any ſolemn engagement; this being el- 
:cemed the moſt ſolemn oath that can be taken. The 
ze and decorations of their calumets are commonly 
roportioned to the importance of the occaſion, to the 
quality of the perſons to whom they are preſented, and 
to the eſteem and regard they have for them. 

Religion is little known, and as little practiſed, by 
the American Indians. There are, indeed, nations 
among them which ſeem to pay ſome homage to the 
fun and moon; and as moſt of them have a notion of the 
exiſtence of inviſible beings, who intermeddle in their 
affairs, they often mention demons and other ſpirits, 
particularly one whom they call Areſtoui, or the god 
of war, whom they always invoke before they march 
againſt an enemy. Though deſtitute of religion, they 
abound in ſuperſtitions, are great obſervers of omens 
and dreams, and pry into futurity with the greateſt 
eagerneſs, Hence their country abounds in diviners, 
augurs, and magicians ; and on their predictions they 
greatly rely, in all affairs relative to health, hunting, 
or war, 

Theſe Indians formerly inhabited the ſea coaſts, 
where they were very numerous, but have ſince retired 
into the internal parts of the country; ſo that few of 
them are found within leſs than two or three hundred 
miles of the ſea. Some of them have had parcels of 
land allotted them in ſeveral of the colonies, where they 
mm been formed into aug yet it has been found, 
that, in proportion as they lay by their ancient cuſtoms, 
and 1 a. to our manner of life, they dwindle away, 
either becauſe the change is prejudicial to their conſti- 
tutions, or becauſe they have then greater opportuni- 
ties of procuring ſpirituous Iiquors, of which both ſexes 
Te 1nordinately fond. Thus where, a few years ago, 
there were conſiderable ſetclements of them, their name 
is forgotten ; and thoſe who ſtill remain, have, for the 
oy part, joined themſelves to other nations in the in- 
TI mr of the country, or the banks of lakes and 

We have been favoured by an intelligent correſpon- 
ent, long reſident in North America, with ſome anec- 
bog? yhich diſplay the hoſpitable diſpoſition of the 
_— 90 the opinion they entertain of ſome of the 

the whites with whom they traffic. 
Wi verge: $4 3 come into Se towns be- 
» ed atter are generally obſerved 
nd, gaze at, and incommode them, 


tom very rude, and the high vill 

- . e higheſt breach of civility. 

| 3 have remarked, upon the occaſion, that, 5 
have as much curioſity as the whites, when they 


COme } . , 

uſhes, a Fheir towns, they hide themſelves behind 
dene :.- they are to paſs, and never intrude 
elves into their company, 


o e obſe , - 2 
ther a e particular forms in entering one ano- 


Ss Villages, To e a 
notifying a enter a village abruptly, without 
Pproach, 18 K 1 
"ITY uncivil. For 3 . 


Withi as foon as they arrive 
till 8 they ſtop and haloo, eating there 
and congy Fg - Two old men uſually come our, 

them in, There is, in every village, a 
d the ſtranger's houſe, Here 


2 


W * they deſire to be private. The Indians deem this 


$07 
they are placed, while the old men go round from hur 
to hut, to acquaint the inhabitants of the arrival of 
ſtrangers, who may be hungry and weary, and every 
one {ends them what he can ſpare, of food to eat, and 
ſkins-to repoſe on. When the ſtrangers are refreſhed, 
pipes and tobacco are brought, and then, and not be- 
fore, begins converſation, which uſually ends with 
offers of ſervice, if the ſtrangers have occaſion for 
guides, or any thing neceſſary for the proſecution of 
their journey. Nothing is exacted for the entertain- 
ment. 2 
The following is a ſtriking proof of the hoſpitality of 
a private perſon. An Indian Interprerer, in going 
through the country, to carry a meſſage from a gover- 
nor of one of the ſtates, called at the habitation of an 
old Indian friend, who embraced him, ſpread furs for 
him to ſit on, placed before him ſome boiled beans and 
veniſon, and mixed ſome rum and water for his drink. 
When he was well refreſhed, and had taken his pipe, 
his hoſt entered into converſation with him concerning 
particulars, The interpreter ſatisfied him; and when 
the diſcourſe began to flag, his Indian friend thus ad- 
dreſſed him. “ You have, my old acquaintance, 
lived long among the white people, and know ſome- 
thing of their cuſtoms. I have been ſometimes at Al- 
bany, and have obſerved, that, once in ſeven days, they 
ſhur up their ſhops, and aſſemble all in the great houſe. 
Tell me, what is it for? What do they there?“ © They 
meet there (replied the interpreter) to hear and learn 
good things.” I do not doubt (ſaid the Indian) that 
they tell you ſo ; they have told me the ſame; but J 
doubt the truth of what they ſay, and will tell you my 
reaſons, I went lately to Albany to ſell my ſkins, and 
buy blankets, knives, powder, rum, &c. When I 
called upon the merchant with whom J uſually deal, 
and aſked him what he would give for beaver, he re- 
plied he could not give more than four ſhillings a 
pound, bur deſired to wave all buſineſs then, as it was 
the day their people mer together to learn good things, 
adding, that he was going to the meeting. Finding I 
could not tranſact any buſineſs with him that day, I went 
with him. There ſtood up a man in black, and vegan 
to talk to the people very angrily. I did not under- 


| ſtand what he ſaid ; but obſerving that he looked much 


at me, and at my merchant, imagined he was angry at 
ſeeing me there, therefore withdrew, and waited near 
the houſe till the meeting ſhould break up. I then ac- 
coſted the merchant, intimating, that I hoped he would 
give more than four ſhillings a pound for beaver. He 
replied he could not give more than three ſhillings and 
ſixpence. I then applied to ſeveral other dealers, but 
their general tone was three and ſixpence, three and 
ſixpence. This confirmed my ſuſpicion, that, not- 
withſtanding their pretence of meeting to learn good 
things, the real purpoſe was to conſult how to cheat 
Indians in the price of beaver. Conſider but a little, 
my old friend, and you mult be of my opinion. If they 
met ſo often to learn good things, they would certainly 
have learned ſome before this time. But they are ſtill 
ignorant. You know our practice. If a white man is 
travelling through our country, and enters one of our 
cabins, we all treat him as I treat you. We dry him, 
if he is wet; we warm him, if he is cold; and give him 
meat and drink, if he is hungry and thirſty ; and we 
ſpread furs for him to repoſe: on, demanding nothing in 
return, If I go into a white man's houſe at Albany, 
and aſk for victuals and drink, they ſay, Where is your 
money ? and if I have none, they ſay, Get out, you 
Indian dog! You ſee they have not yet learned thoſe 
little good things that we need no meetings to be in- 
ſtructed in, becauſe- our mothers taught 1 to us 
when we were children; and therefore it is tmpoſſible 
their meetings ſhould be, as they ſay, for any ſuch 
purpoſe, or have any ſuch effect. They are only to 
continue the cheating of Indians in the price of beaver. 
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SECTION VII. 
CAROLINA, NORTH axo SOUTH. 


prehending two of the Uniced States of North 
America, we fituated between 30 and 37 degrees of 
north latitude ; and between 76 and 91 degrees of welt 
longitude ; being about 700 miles in length, and 330 
in breadth. The boundaries are Virginia on the north, 
the Atlantic Ocean on the eaſt, Georgia on the ſouch, 
and the Apalachian mountains on the welt. 

In the two provinces of North and South Carolina are 
the following rivers, viz. Roanoke or Albemarle, 
Pamticoc, and New Clarendon, in North Carolina; 
Pedee and Santee, in South Carolina. "Theſe rivers arc 


1 provinces of North and South Carolina, com- 


all navigable, and contain fiſh in abundance, but have 


troubleſome cataracts, which obſtruct navigation. The 
capes of this country are Flatteras, Look-out, and 
Fear. The harbours are Roanoke and Pamticoe, in 


North Carolina; George-Town, Charles-Town, and 


Port-Royal, in South Carolina. Their reſpective 
rivers riſe in the Apalachian mountains, and fall into 
the Atlantic Ocean. 

The climate of Carolina, like chat of America in 
general, is ſubje to ſudden tranſitions, from heat to 
cotd, and from cold to heat, but not to ſuch violent ex- 
tremes as Virginia. The winters here are not ſo ſevere 
as in that province. The froſts never have ſufficient 
ſtrength to reſiſt the noon-day ſun ; fo that many tender 
plants, which do not ſtand the winter of Virginia, flou- 
riſh in Carolina. This is the principal province on 
the continent of North America ſubject to hurricanes, 
The ſoil here is various. The country near the ſea 
is little beiter than an unhealthy ſalt marſh, and, for 
eighty miles diſtant from it, is an even plain, not a hill, 
a rock, or ſcarcely a pebble, being to be mer with. 
Beyond this it gradually improves; and at about one 
hundred miles diſtance from Charles Town, where it 
begins to grow hilly, the foil is very fertile, adapted 
to ſupply the neceſſaries of life, and exhibiting a plea- 
ſing proſpect to the view. The worſt of the land, how- 


ever, in the country, produces that valuable article of 


its commerce indigo. | 

There is no kind of vegetable but, with proper cul- 
tivation, would flouriſh here. The foil, even when left 
to itlelf, yields flowers and flowering ſhrubs ; and all 
the European plants are in a greater degree of per- 
faction here, than they attain to in their native ſoil. 


The productions of theſe provinces are vines, ſome 


wheat, Indian corn, barley, oats, beans, peas, hemp, 
flax, cotton, ſarſaparilla, tobacco, and indigo. There 


are the olive, orange, lemon, citron, cypreſs, oak, 


and walnut-trees ; beſides. the pine trees, which afford 
turpentine, tar, and pitch, in bundance. There are 
ſeveral trees that yield gums. Of all theſe the three 
great ſtaple commodities are indigo, rice, and the pro- 
duce of the pine. The two latter are confined to South 
Carolina. Rice is cultivated with peculiar attention 
there, and conſtitutes the greateſt part of the food of 
the people in common. The ground is not favourable 
for the cultivation of wheat, with which the inhabicants 
are ſupplied from New York and Pennſylvania, in ex- 
change for rice. The trees here, as in every part of 
America, grow to an amazing ſize, their trunks being 
often from 50 to 70 feet high, without a branch or 
limb, and ſome upwards of 36 feet in circumference. 
The people of Charles Town, as well as the Indians, 
hollow thele into canoes, which ſerve to tranſport gaods 
from place to place; and ſome of them, conſiſting of 
one entire piece of timber, are large enough to carry 
thirty or forty barrels of pitch. There is a tree in this 
country which diſtils an oil, very efficacious in the cure 
of wounds; and another which yields a very ſalutary 
balm, Theſe provinces produce large quantities of 
excellent honey, of which is made a fine ſpirit, and 


mead equal to Malaga ſack. 
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The original animals of this country are the f. 
thoſc of Virginia. European animals abou 1 apa 
is not uncommon for an individual 8 : 2 here: ie 
hundred head of cattle ; fome are {aid * 0 = Three 
chan a thouſand. They are turned out in th De 
and range the foreſts for food; but they oat "TONE, 
kept in fenced paſtures, they return to th b being 
evening. The horſes and hogs arc equal] _— rh 

The beavers are deſtroyed here, 8 den 
by che cacouragement the Indians receive to 5 jj ' 
for the profit ariſing from the ſale of their ſkins 158 

Tha Carolinians cultivated ſome tobacco; bi 
maica, Barbados, and the Leeward Iſlands, with beef 
pork, gram, peas, butter, ſuct, raw hides, 5 
They iikewiſe ſent to the ſame iſlands tar, 
timber, maſts and furs; but the laſt were of an infer; 
Kind. Maize, or Indian corn, thrives here EXC 5 
ingly ; but, in ſome other reſpects, the product wag 
_ anſwerable to the expectation from the ſoil . 

imate. 

Though many parts of Carolina, eſpecially on the 
fea-coaſt, abound with vines, yet no progreſs worth 
mentioning has been made in producing wine. The 
manufactures of filk, notwithſtanding the great quan- 
tities of mulberry- trees they have, are not very conß. 
derable. Though cochincal is found herc, the inhabi. 
tants ſeem to neglect the profits ariſing from that in- 
ſet; and, for ſome years, their attention has been 
chiefly turned towards making indigo, 

The Carolinians import all kinds of woolen and 
linen drapery, hardware, ſtrong beer, cyder, raiſins, 
potters-earth, tobacco pipes, paper, coverlets, mat- 
traſſes, hats, ſtockings, gloves, tin-ware, powder and 
ſhot, gun fliats, cordage, looking-glaſſes and plaſs 
ware, thread, haberdaſhery and ſmall wares. From 
Jamaica, Barbadoes, and the Lecward Iſlands they 
kad ſugar, rum, molaſſes, cotton, chocolate, negrocs, 
and filver. From New England, New York, and 
Pennſylvania, wheat flour, wheat being very backward 
in the Carolinas.; and hard wares and wine from Ma- 
deira, and the other iſlands in the weſtern ocean. 

Before che late diſturbances the method of ſertling in 
this pleaſant country was, to pitch upon a void piece of 
ground, and either to purchaſe it at the rate of 20l. for 
LO0O acres, and Is. quit- rent for every 109 acres, or 
elſe pay a penny an acre quit-reat yearly to the pro- 
prietors, without purchaſe money: the former method 
was the moſt common, and the tenure a frechold. 
The land being laid out, the purchaſer built upon i, 
raiſed ſtock, planted orchards, and made ſuch com. 
modities as when ſold procured him ſlaves, houſhoid 
goods, and other conveniences : after this he yearly 
increaſed his capital, and, by induſtry, became rich. 

Both North and South Carolina are divided into di- 
ſtricts. The former contains thoſe of Wilmington, 
Newbern, Edenton, Halifax, Hilſborough and St- 
libury. Theſe diſtricts have their reſpective counties 
but they contain nothing worthy of deſcription. 

In the latter are included the diſtricts of Charles 

- oe-Town, Cam- 
Town, Beaufort, Orangeburgh, George 1 
den and Cheraws. The chief towns are, Charles 
Town and Port Royal. 3 
0 " * 

Charles- Town is ſituated in 79 deg. welt lon et 
and in 32 deg. north latitude; on 4 peninſula MEE 
by Aſhley and Cowper rivers ; the former 99 in it 
navigable for ſhips 20 miles above the town, * 1 
is a moſt ſecure and commodious harbour; but! ala 
a bar which prevenſs veſſels of more than 7 
from entering it. THe town is well built 17 [on 
ſtrongly Sen boch by nature and art. 1 he e 


- | . * - r 18 


angles; thoſe running eaſt and well 14g. Ton con- 
mile from one river to the other. Charles- . 

F brick and ot on N 

ä . a N yer 
wood, but in general handſome, gun, "4 a 

high rented. The church is 2 cos 410 ew 

executed in clegant taſte, and there meeting 


and leather. 
turpentinc, 


chief trade lay in proviſions; for they N 
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houſes belonging to different wag of diſ- 
ſome of which are very near. This town was 
| of the governor, and the place where the aſ- 
- - met. Its vicinity is beautiful beyond deſcrip- 
ſem y Several handſome equipages are kept here. The 
crane and merchants are opulent and Mts . and 

4 . o . 

between Great Britain and tne Colonies, 

2 gy and expenſive in their dreſs and man- 
= of living. It ought to be obſerved, to the honour 
_—_ a ople of Carolina, that when in common with 
the other colonies they reſolved __ on —_ cer- 

f ies, and even neceſſaries of life, thoſe ar- 
re improve the mind, enlarge the underſtand- 
Ing, and correct the taſte, were excepted: the impor- 
ws. 5 of books was permitted as uſual. : 

There are more white people in North than in South 
Carolina, though the former 1s not ſo wealthy as the 
1 year 1780 Charles-Town being beſieged by 
the king's troops, ſurrendered on capitulation with 
6000 men in arms priſoners, after the ſiege had con- 
tinued ſeven weeks, It was afterwards evacuated and 

d to the Americans. 

gore Royal, or Beaufort Town, is ſituated on the 
and of Port Royal, in 31 deg. north lat. 100 miles 
ſouth of Charles Town, having a capacious harbour, 
capable of receiving the royal navy of England, if they 

et over the bar: however, ſhips of good bur- 
d here bei 8 feet depth at low water 
hen may enter, there being 1 c | 
Grits en is about 50 miles north of Charles- 
Town. | 

All attempts to form a ſettlement in Carolina proved 
abortive till the year 1663, in the reign of Charles II. 
At that time ſeveral Engliſh noblemen, and other per- 
ſons of diſtinction, obtained a charter from the crown, 
inveſting them with the property and abſolute juriſ- 
diction of this country. They parcelled out the lands 
to ſuch as were willing to embark for the new ſettle- 
ment, and to ſubmit to a ſyſtem of laws compoſed by 
the celebrated Locke. 

They began their firſt ſettlement at a point of land 
near the ſouthern limits of their diſtrict between two 
navigable rivers, where they laid the foundation of the 
city, called Charles Town, in honour of king Charles. 
This town was deſigned to be, what it now is, the ca- 
pital of the province. Obſerving what advantages the 
other colonies derived from opening an harbour for re- 
fugees, they reſolved to benefit by the example, ſo that 
they extended the ſcheme, and gave an unlimited tole- 
ration to people of all religious perſuaſions. 5 | 

Religious diſputes, however, in proceſs of time, 
produced diſſentions, tumults and riots, whereby the 
colony was rent; and theſe, with ſome diſagreements 
among the proprietors, threatened its deſtruction. The 
legiſlature now thought it time to interpoſe, and an act 
of parliament was accordingly paſſed, by virtue of 
which this colony was put under the immediate pro- 
tection of = crown. The proprietor accepted a re- 
compence of about 24,0001. both for the property and 
e but earl Granville retained his ſhare, which 
continued in the poſſeſſion of his family. For the 
more convenient adminiſtration of affairs, Carolina was 
2 ey two diſtricts and two governments, North 
and South. This happened in the year 1728, and 
from that ume peace being made with the Cherokees 
and other Indian tribes, the colony began to flouriſh, 
and e and internal tranquillity ſucceeded to po- 
verty and commotions. | 

When the property of Carolina was purchaſed by 
on late majeſty, orders were iſſued for building towns 
re, each of which was to have a diſtrict of 20,000 
acres of land ſquare, to be divided into ſhares of five 
acres for each man, woman, or child of one family, 
which was to be augmented, as the planters ſhould be 
na condition to cultivate a larger quantity : each 
on was allo to be formed into a pariſh, the extent 
whereof was to be about fix miles round; and, as ſoon 
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as on 8 100 maſters of families, it was | 
O. 4 
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qualified to ſend two members to the aſſembly of the 
province, and to enjoy the ſame privilege of any of 
the other provinces. 

The government of North Carolina is now veſted in 
a governor, ſenate, and houſe of repreſentatives, all 
elected annually, The executive power is in a go- 
vernor and ſeven counſellors. South Carolina is under 


a governor, ſenate of 23, and a houſe of repreſenta- 
tives of 202 members. 


SECTION VI 
GEORG 1-4; 


HIS province is ſituated between 20 and 33 deg. 
north latitude, and between 80 and 85 deg. weſt 
longitude. . It is about 700 miles in length and 120in 
breadth. Ir is bounded by Carolina on the north, by 
Florida on the ſouth, by the Atlantic Ocean on the eaſt, 
and by the Apalachian mountains on the weſt. The - 
rivers in Georgia are the Alatamaha, the Savannah and 
St. John's; the mouths of the two firſt form excellen 
harbours. | 

To the ſouth of the river Savannah is a capacious 
road called Teky-Sound, where a large fleet may an- 
chor in between 10 and 14 fathoms water, being land- 
locked, and having a ſafe entrance over the bar. 

The climate of this province is much the ſame as 
that of Carolina. The ſoil is in ſome parts leſs proper 
for COR than in others, but it is fertile in ge- 
neral. 

Georgia produces Indian corn, wheat, oats and bar- 
ley. Here are alſo potatoes, pumpkins, water and 
muſk melons, cucumbers, Engliſh and Italian peas, 
— in general the year round, togther with all 
kinds of ſweet herbs and pot herbs. Nectarines, pea- 
ches and plumbs are as plentiful as apples in England. 
The fruit of the mulberry trees are not comparable in 
flavour to thoſe of England, but the leaves are excellent 
food for ſilk worms. Olives abound here in perfection, 
and the oranges exceed thoſe of the provinces in gene- 
ral. The trees of Georgia are pines, oaks, hiccory, 
black walnut, cedar, black and white cypreſs, white 
and red laurels, bays, myrtles, of the berries of which 
they make candles; ſaſſafras, an infuſion of which 
makes good drink, beech trees, and many others. 

In the winter ſeaſon, from November to March, the 
country abounds with game, ſuch as wild geeſe, ducks, 
teals, widgeons, woodcocks, and partridges, but they 
are ſmaller than thoſe in England. There is a creature 


between a rabbit and a hare, which is good eating, and 


in very cold weather there are vaſt flights of wild pi- 
geons, which are eaſily ſhot, The ſummer game are 
deer and ducks. The fleſh of the bears cubs nearly 
reſembles in taſte that of young pigs. | 

Though the woods abound with ſnakes, none are 
venomous but the rattle-ſnake. The rivers abound 
with ſharks and alligators. Oyſters are innumerable, 
but not ſo well flavoured as the Engliſh. There are 
alſo- crabs, muſcles, and large prawns. | 

The inhabitants export ſome corn to the Weſt Indies, 
raiſe ſome rice, and have made ſome progreſs in the 
cultivation of indigo. 

Of all the manufactures none ſeems ſo practicable 
here, nor more beneficial, than the raiſing of filk, the 
ſoil being well adapted to the culture of mulberry- 
trees, and the climate highly benign to ſilk worms. 

From the quay may be ſeen the whole courſe of the 
river towards the ſea one way, and, on the other, for 
about ſixty miles up the country, This river is navi- 
gable for large boats from Savannah to Auguſta, which 
are 200 miles diſtant from each other. Auguſta is 
ſituated in one of the moſt fertile parts of the province, 
and carries on a conſiderable trade with the Indians. 


Frederica is a regular fortreſs, mounted with ſeveral 


pieces of cannon. At Savannah the Rev. Mr. George 


Whitfield founded an orphan-houſe, which was after- 


wards converted into a college for the reception of ſtu- 
6 M ' dents 
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dents in divinity. Savannah was in poſſeſſion of the | 
Britiſh troops in October 1779, when being beſieged | 


by the Americans and French, they repulſed them with 
great ſlaughter. It was, however, evacuated and re- 


ſtored to the Americans. | 


In 1732 a number of gentlemen formed a deſign of | 


making that track of land called Georgia, which is ſitua- 
red between the rivers Savannah and Alatamaha, ſer- 
viceable to Great Britain, by erecting it into a kind of 
bulwark, for the ſouthern Britiſh colonies, againſt the 
Spaniards ; for producing great benefits to the mother 
country ; but, above all, of giving employment to 
vaſt numbers of people who were burthenſome at home 
to their friends and patiſhes ; and petitioned the king 
for a charter, which was accordingly granted them. 
This charter, which was dated that year, conſtituted 
them a corporation, by the name of truſtees for eſta- 
bliſhing a colony in Georgia, including all that country 
ſituated in South Carolina, which lies from the moſt 
northern ſtream of the Savannah River, along the coaſt, 
to the moſt ſouthern ſtream of the Alatamaha, and 
welt from the heads of the ſaid rivers, in a direct line, 
to the South Sea. The corporation was veſted with all 
the neceſſary powers, for the term of 21 years from the 


date of the charter, particularly to collect benefactions 


for fitting out the emigrants, and ſupporting them till 
their houſes could be built, and their lands cleared. 
General Oglethorpe, one of the truſtees, a gentleman 
of unbounded benevolence and public ſpirit, command- 
ed the firſt embarkation to Georgia, to whom the Creek 
nation voluntarily relinquiſhed their right to all the lands 
lying between the above mentioned rivers, which they 
did not uſe themſelves. Upon this Mr. Oglethorpe 
laid out the town of Savannah, and erected ſeveral forts 
to cover the colony againſt any hoſtile attempts of the 
Spaniards or Indians. In the year 17 34 a conſiderable 
number of Proteſtant Saltzburghers went over, who, 
with others. of their countrymen, who followed, were 
ſcttled in a town on the Savannah, which they called 


Ebenezer, and, by their habits of induſtry and ſobriety, | 


they ſoon became a conſiderable ſettlement. In 1734 
another embarkation, conſiſting of 300 men, 110 wo- 
men, 102 boys, and 83 girls, arrived from England, 
moſt of them at the public expence. In 1735 about 
160 Scotch Highlanders went over, and ſettled them- 


ſelves upon Alamataha rivers, 16 miles by water from | 


the Iſland of St. Simon. They gave the name of Da- 
rien to a ſmall fort they built there; and that of New 
Inverneſs to a ſmall town they afterwards added to it. 
In February, 1736, Mr. Oglethorpe, with about 390 
paſſengers on board two ſhips, anchored in the road, of 
Savannah, and ſoon after laid the foundations of the 
town and fort of Frederica, Beſides the private bene- 
factions received by the truſtees during the term of their 
charter, large ſupplies were granted by parliament. In 
1739 a ſpecimen of Georgian raw ſilk was exhibited in 
London, which the merchants, who dealt in that com- 
modity, declared to be as good as any raw ſilk that came 
from Italy, and worth, at leaſt, 20s. per pound. In 
1742 about 5 or 6000 Spaniards and Indians invaded 
Georgia, in about 50 veſſels of all kinds, but were re- 
pulſed by General Oglethorpe, at the head of the Eng- 
liſh forces, and a ſmall body of Indians. From that 
time it remained undiſturbed, but not out of danger 
from the Spaniards, till the reduction of St, Auguſtine 
by the Engliſh. | 


= 


In proceſs of time new ſums were 
inhabitants ſent over; ſo that before 


(0 ſettlers in the province were every wher , 
us. Diſſentions at length ſprang up, wh © nume- 
ment interpoſed, and placed Georgia — om govern- 
ing wita Carolina. Since the revolt of the py Ax foot. 
government of Georgia has been veſted in k ores, the 
executive council of 12, and houſe of e 
repreſentatives. It has a church, a cour 4 of 72 
ſtorehouſe, a goal, a wharf, a guard c-houſe, 3 


N a -h 
public buildings. There is alſo op ver Be 58 
Ihe 


houſes are regularly built at ſo | 

S\ me diſtanc 
other, for the ſake of being more airy, and Aar Wer 
ſpacious ſquares and ſtreets, cveral 


raiſed, and new 
the year 1 


Tas Inverenbexnt STATE or VERMONT 
HE independent ſtate of Vermo ' 
tenſive track of country, ine ere 1 = 
of New Hampſhire and Maſſachuſetts Ba and po 
north of Connecticut, between the river of t — 
00 1 1 River. 
rom New Hampſhire and New- Vork. 9 
having ſettled on lands to the weſtward, E a 
o« 1 by the people of the provinces — 
entioned, ſoon grew numer 
n peg ous, and ſpread themſelves 

The inhabitants of thoſe provinces ha 9 ; 
lous of the riſing coped of the irony ng 
and deſirous of cruſhing it, but never could effect this 
delign, while the colonies were under the juriſdiction of 
the mother country, When the late diſſentions began, 
they repreſented the Vermonteſe to Congreſs as a diſaf. 
tected and encroaching people. The Vermonteſe, on 
their part, profeſſed their attachment to the general 
American cauſe, and requeſted repreſentation in con- 
grels, in common with the other ſtates. Congreſs, far 
rom complying with the requeſt of the Vermonteſe 
decided in favour of the colonies of New Hampſhire 
and New York, and contracted the boundaries of that 
of Vermont. In proceſs of time, however, congreſs 
relaxed in their ſeverity, and tranſmitted a favourable 
propoſal to the Vermonteſe, which being acceded to, 
matters were adjuſted in April, 1782. With reſpe& to 
perſon, manners, cuſtoms, &c. it is reaſonable to con- 
clude, that the people of this province bear reſemblance, 
in ſuch particulars, to thoſe of the provinces from which 
they emigrated. The climate, ſoil, and produce, are 
meh the ſame as thoſe of New Hampſhire and New 

ork. 

Properly ſpeaking, there is no eſtabliſned form of 
government. Ethan Allen, famous for the expedition 
he undertook againſt Ticonderago in 1775, without 
any other aid than that of a body of volunteers who fol- 
lowed his fortunes, made himſelf chief of this country. 
This enterprizing genius formed there an aſſembly 0 
repreſentatives. This aſſembly grants lands, and the 
country is ſubject to its own laws alone. The inhabi- 
tants were known, for a conſiderable time, by the 
name of © Green Mountain Boys ;” but thinking that 
an ignominious appellation, they Frenchified Green 
Mountain, which made Verd Mont, and, by corrup- 
2 Vermont. Hence the origin of the name o 

ate. 


hat name, 


It was formed by emigrations 


{ this 


SECTION 1. 
LO RI DA, EAST aw WEST. 


Uls country was diſcovered by Sebaſtian Cabot 
| ſome years before it was known to the Spaniards, 
That nation, in 1512, gave It A vaſt * compre- 
hending, under the name of Florida, all t e country 
{om the 25th to the 39th degree of north latitude, But 
ahi is now properly called the Peninſula of Florida, is 
rruared between 25 and 31 degrees of north latitude, 
and in about 85 degrees of welt longitude. Ir is bound- 
ed on the north by Georgia, on the ſouth by the Gulph 
of Mexico, on the eaſt by the Straits of Bahama and the 
Atlantic Ocean, and on the welt by the river Miſſiſſip- 
pi. Ir is about 500 miles in length, and 440 in breadth. 

Of che mountains the moſt conſiderable are the Apa- 
lachian, which divide Carolina, and the reſt of the 
American States, from Florida. A vaſt number of no- 
ble rivers paſs through this country, the moſt of which 
riſe in the Apalachian mountains, and fall into the 
Gulph of Mexico, or the Atlantic Ocean, The chief 
are the Miſſiſſippi, the Ohio, the Coza, Couſſa, or 
Mobile, and the river St. John. The MiMiſipp1, 
which the French call St. Louis, is, in many reſpects, 
the fineſt river in the world. It runs a very long courſe, 
free from ſhoals and cataracts, and is navigable within 
bo leagues of its ſource, In theſe rivers is good ſtore 
of fiſh, 

Florida, by the treaty of peace in 1763, was ceded 
by Spain to Great Britain, who divided it into two co- 
lonies, Eaſt and Weſt Florida, according to which we 
inall conſider it, having premiſed, that, in the year 1780, 
it was taken by the Spaniards, and ceded to them by 
Great Britain by the treaty of 1783. 

EAST FLORIDA comprehends about twelve mil- 
lions of acres, which is about the quantity of Ireland. 
In the eaſtern and ſouthern parts are a number of iſlands, 
formed by narrow ſtraits and bays, which run in from 
the weſt, and join others from the ſouth and eaſt. One 
of the principal of the bays is called Laguna del Eſpi- 
ritu Santo, which extends, from north to ſouth, about 
27 leagues, and is near 8 leagues wide. It has ſeveral 
communications with the bays on the weſt ſide of the 
peninſula, as well as with the Gulph of Florida. To 
the ſouth-eaſt of this part of the country is a chain of 
iſlands and rocks, called Cayos de los Martyrs, or the 

&ys of the Martyrs, which extend, in a circular form, 
at the diſtance of thirteen leagues from Punta Florida, 
5 the moſt ſouthern point. In 1773 a fleet of 14 gal- 
dons, on their return through the Gulph of Florida for 

Spain, ran foul of theſe rocks, through the igno- 
racy or inattention of the commander in chief. One 
d the captains diſobeying the ſignals, avoided the dan- 
Sei and ſaved his ſhip; but the other thirteen were 
entirely loſt, with great part of their treaſure. 

e ſoil, except in the middle, is very low. The 
wg are ſandy or marſhy to a great diſtrnce within 
Ele country abounds with all kinds of timber and 
ſh Ye eſpecially pines, laurels, palms, cedars, 

40 5 and cheſnut trees, which grow to an extraor- 
* ul; ength and ſize, and, with the oaks, afford nou- 
3 = to ſwine. But the wood moſt prized, and in 
ene plenty, is the ſaſſafras, of which remarkable 
40 8 arc exported. Excellent limes and prunes 
Wd, ow here in great abundance, with vines of various 
N- cotton trees, hemp, flax, pulſe, roots, and 
og The root called mendihoca, of which the caſ- 
a flour and b a | 
and bread are made, is very common. Of 
rults there is one called tuna, fo exquiſite and 


ö 


gles. The port is formed by an iſland and along poit t 
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wholeſome, when ripe, that, among the Europeans, it 
goes by the name of the cordial julep. 

There are woods which ſerve for dying, as fuſtic, 
braziletto, logwood, &c. There are ſhrubs, which 
may be of great conſequence in trade, ſuch as the 
myrtle-wax ſhrub, which grows in every ſoil, the opun- 
tia, the imna ſhrub, &c. To this may be added, that 
Eaſt Florida has the greateſt part of the fruit trees of 
the New World. Eaſt Florida has alſo much of the 


plant called barilla, or kali, with which pearl-aſhes are 


made, and of which conſiderable quantities are im- 
ported into Europe for divers uſeful purpoſes. Here 


1s a fort of grain like our oats, and when rightly pre- 


pared exceeds our beſt oatmeal. Ir grows ſpontane- 
ouſly in marſhy places, and by the ſides of rivers, like 
ruſhes. The Indians, when it is ripe, take handfulls 
and ſhake them into their canoes, and what eſcapes 
them, falling into the water, produces, without further 
trouble, the next year's crop. 

But the moſt ſingular produdtion in the vegetable ſy- 
ſtem in this, or in any other country, is the cabbage- 
tree, called by ſome naturaliſts the palmello royal. 
The trunk bulges out a little near the ground, which 
gives it the becoming appearance of a ſubſtantial baſis 
to ſupport its towering weight. It is ſtrait as an ar- 
row, riſes above an hundred feet in height, and the 
trunk near the earth is about ſix or ſeven feet in cir- 
cumference, the whole body growing tapering to the 
top. The inſide texture of the leaves appears as thread- 
like filaments, which being ſpun are uſed in making 
cordage of every kind as well as fiſhing- nets. What 
is called the cabbage lies in many thin, white, brittle 
flakes, which, when raw, have ſomething of the taſte of 
almonds, and when boiled ſomething of that of cab- 
bage, but ſweeter and more agreeable, 

Here are good beef, veal and mutton, with plenty of 
hogs, eſpecially on the ſea coaſt, and alſo not only cattle 
for draught of the Tartar breed, but horſes for the 
ſaddle, that may be purchaſed for any trifle of Euro- 
pean commodity, 


The wild beaſts of this country are panthers, bears, 


catamountains, buffaloes, deer, hares, goats, rabbits, 


beavers, otters, foxes, flying ſquirrels, &c. 

The feathered creation is numerous, as cranes, wild 
geeſe and ducks, turtle doves, partridges, thruſhes, 
Jays, hawks and crows. The maccoa, the humming- 
bird, and a great number of others, ſome of which 
are of beautiful plumage. 

All the low lands on the coaſt, as far as they can be 
approached, are bordered with mangrove trees, to 
which adhere an incredible number of ſmall oyſters, of 
exquiſite flavour. Others, much larger, and not ſo 
delicious, are found in the ſea, and that in ſuch num- 
bers, that they form ſhelves therein, which, at firſt 
view, ſeem like rocks level with the ſurface of the 
water. 

The other products of Eaſt Florida are ambergris, 
cochineal, indigo, and ſilk-graſs. Ir alſo produces 
amethyſts, turquoiſes, lapis-lazuli, and other precious 
ſtones; likewiſe copper, quickſilver, pit- coal, iron 
ore, and a kind of ſtone pitch, called copea, which 
the Spaniards uſe as tar for their ſhipping. 

The principal town in Eaſt Florida is St. Auguſtine, 
ſtanding on the eaſtern coaſt of the peninſula, about 70 


| leagues from the Gulph of Florida and Channel of Ba- 


hama, 30 ſouth of the river Alatahama or Alatumacha, 
and 47 from the town and river of Savannah. It is 
ſituated in latitude 3o degrees north, and lies along 
the ſhore, or the bottom of a hill, in the form of a pa- 
rallelogram, the ſtreets cutting each other at right an- 
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of land, almoſt divided from the continent by a river, 
which falls into the ſca two miles ſouth of the town. 
About a mile to the northward of the town ſtands the 
caſtle, called St. John's Fort, defended by four baſ- 
tions, and pretty ſtrong. The entrance into the port 
lies between the iſland and the point of land, and is 
about one mile and a quarter over, as is, indeed, moſt 
part of the coaſt of Florida. Down by 'the fide, about 
three quarters of a mile ſouth of the town, ſtands the 


church and rhonaſtery of St. Auguſtine, The beſt 


built part of the town is on the north fide, leading to 
the caſtle. On the north and ſouth are two Ind 


towns without the city walls. 
WEST FLORIDA is a long track of land of more 


than 80 leagues, extending from ealt to weſt, along the 


coaſt of the Bay of Mexico. The climate is hot, damp, 


and unhealthy, particularly near the fea. The ſtrand 
takes up a great depth, and is compoſed of white and 
dry ſand. On advancing into the country, which 1s 


pretty even, the climate is found to be more healthy, 
They have annually two 


harveſts of maize. They have alſo good paſturage, 


and the lands more fruitful. 


and plenty of cattle, The trees and plants are much 


the ſame as in Eaſt Florida; but the weſt affords ſome 
articles which are wanted there. The inland parts are 


alſo much better. 


Pearls are found here in great abundance; but the 


Indians prize the European beads more. Upon the 


whole coalt, for 200 leagues, are ſeveral vaſt beds of 


oyſters : and in the freſh water lakes and rivers is a ſort 


of ſhell fiſh, between a muſcle and an oyſter, in which | 
is found abundance of pearls, many of which are larger 


than ordinary. | 
The French inhabitants, who.are numerous here, are 


chiefly employed in the building ſhips, and cultivating | 
rice, cotton, and indigo. Their cotton is very fine, 
of a clear white, and their indigo is as good as that from 


St. Domingo. 2 | 
On the banks of the Miſſiſſippi are ſeveral ſprings and 


lakes, which produce excellent falt. The plants pro- 


ducing hemp and flax abound here, as well as that fort 
of ſilk-graſs of which are made ſuch ſtuffs as come from 
the Eaſt Indies, called herb ſtuffs. Vaſt flights of wild 
pigeons come here at ſome ſeaſons of the year, and rooſt 
on the trees in great numbers. In many places are 
mines of pit=coal ; and iron ore is often found near the 
ſurface of the earth, whence a metal is extracted little 
inferior to ſteel. Here are alſo ſome mines of quick- 
ſilver, or rather the metal from which it is extracted. It 


is only uſed by the original natives to paint their faces 


and bodies in time of war, or at high feſtivals. 

The inhabitants of Weſt Florida are more numerous 
than thoſe of Eaſt Florida, it being more healthy and 
inviting, eſpecially in the weſtern parts, near the banks 
of the Miſſiſſippi. | 

The chief town of Welt Florida is Penſacola. The 
Janding-place is within the bay, the town being ſituated 


on a ſandy ſhore, perfectly white, that can only be ap- 


proached by ſmall veſſels. The road, however, is one 
of the beſt in all the Gulph of Mexico, as veſſels may 
lie there in ſafety againft every kind of wind. The 
bottom affords excellent anchorage ; and the ſea, which 
is ſeldom agitated, on account of being ſurrounded by 
the land on every ſide, is capable of containing a great 
number of ſhips. On the weſt ſide of the harbour 


ſtands the town, defended by a ſmall fort. A very fine 
river falls into the Bay of Mexico-on the eaſt fide of the 
harbour, after running above 100 miles through the 


country, The land here produces plenty of the trees 
fit for maſts of ſhips, and accordingly many of them 
are cut down, and carried to Vera Cruz for that purpoſe. 

As there are many particulars reſpecting perſon, 


dreſo, manners, and cuſtoms, which are peculiar to the 
original Indians of Florida, we ſhall preſent them to the 


reader, The bodies of theſe people are robuſt, and 


well proportioned. Both ſexes go naked, except having 


a deer ſkin round the wailt. They ſain their ſkin with 


the juice of plants, and have long black hair, which 
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they have a method of twiſting and bind! 
head, lo as to render it rather becoming T 
who, in general, have good features. an 
made, are ſo active, that they will climb with 9, : 
ſwiftneſs to the tops of the higheſt trees and fw; e, 
broad rivers with their children on their Backs "croſs 
men make uſe of bows and arrows with great 05 * 
The ſtrings of their bows are made of the 2 þ 
ſtags; and they point the ends of their 5 
ſharp ſtones, or the teeth of fiſhes, With reg * Vith 
religion, they are idolaters, "Oe, 


Their economy in the management and diſtribution 


of their corn, which is accounted the common ſtock ot 
0 


the public, is well worthy of notice. The crop, whi 
is calculated to ſerve only half the year, is collected 4 
granaries appointed for that purpoſe, and — 
regularly delivered. out to every family, in pro i tg 
to the number of perſons it contains. The fol; ys 
deed, capable of affording much more co * 
8 rn than the 
are able to conſume; but they choole to ſow no m 4 
than will ſerve them for that term, retiring, for 3 
remainder of the year, into the receſſes of the 4 
where they build huts of palm trees, and live u 5 
roots, wild towl, and fiſh. They are very fond 105 
fleſn of alligators, which has a ſtrong muſky "ay 
Their meat is dreſſed in the ſmoak upon a oridiron 
made of ſticks, and water ſerves for thcir common drink 

The people are, in general, fatisfied with one wife. 
but the chiefs are indulged with more, though the 
children of only. one of them ſucceed to the father's 
dignity. 

The government of the original Floridas is in the 
hands of many chiefs, who are called caciques, They 
are frequently at war with each other. In their warlike 
expeditions they carry with them honey and maize, and 
ſometimes fiſh dried in the fun. The chief marches at 
the head, carries a bow in one hand, and a bow and ar- 
rows in the other; his quiver hangs at his back; and 
the reſt follow tumultuouſly with the fame arms, 

In their warlike deliberacions, if the matter be of 
great moment, their prieſts, who are allo a kind of 


Phyſicians, are called in, and their opinions particu- 


larly aſked. Then the cacique carries round a kind of 
liquor like our tea, made by the infuſion of the lcaves 
of- a certain tree. 

The funeral of a deceaſed cacique is celebrated with 
great folemnity. They place upon his tomb the bowl 
out of which he was accuſtomed to drink, and ſtick 
great numbers of arrows in the earth around him, be- 
wailing his death for three days with faſting and loud 
lamentations. The generality of them cut off their 
hair as a ſingular teſtimony of their ſorrow. Their 
chieftains alſo ſet fire to, and conſume, all the houle- 
hold furniture, together with the hut that belonged to 
the deceaſed, after which ſome old women are deputed, 
who every day, during the ſpace of half a year, : 
morning, noon, and evening, bewail him with dread- 
ful howlings, according to the practice of ſome more 
civilized nations, and particularly the ancient 777 5 
who frequently hired women at the funerals of the. 


relations and friends. 
CEC TIAN AL 
TC 


ſiderable extent, 1 
„„ 55 9 of the 


bounded on the north by t : 

wild Indians, on the ſouth by the Gulph 1 
on the eaſt by Florida, and on the Welt 4 © deg. 
Mexico. It extends from latitude 26 to lat. 40 de 
north. _ . 

Notwithſtanding the ſeveral attempts of the op 
niards and French to make ſettlements 1 wine or 
which generally miſcarried, it appears Ns reg 
had hardly any ſettlements in it till 1720 4 Je. about 
of Iſle Dauphine, on the banks of the 20 = 
8 leagues caſt of the mouth of the MUMDPP'* This 
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This country may be conſidered as comprehended 

fer the government of Florida. It was ceded, in 
unde to the Engliſh by the treaty of 1763, and by 
hem, together with Florida, ceded to the Spaniards, 
on din to the treaty of 1783. Louiſiana is rendered 
e. pleaſant and fertile by the overflowing of 
— vers at certain ſeaſons. The meadows are de- 
benden and well adapted to agriculture. In ſome 
I's 2 3 ground yields two or three crops ; for in the 
Le gba there are only heavy rains, without any nipping 
ſroſts. All the trees known in Europe flouriſh here, 
together with a great variety of others unknown to us; 
ſuch as the tall cedar, which diſtils an odoriferous gum; 
and the cotton tree, which is of a prodigious height. 
The ſoil, to the ſouthward, is adapted to the cultiva- 
tion of indigo and rice; and, to the northward, o that 
of wheat. The whole country abounds with variety of 
game, fowl, and cattle, and all the neceſſaries of life. 
2 — 110 

The rivers of Louiſiana, beſides the Miſſiſſippi, are 
St. Francis, the Black River, and the Mobile, which 
waters a very fine track of country, and forms, at its 
mouth, a noble bay. | 

In the Iſle of Orleans, at the mouth of the Miſſiſſip- 
i, is the town of New Orleans, the capital of Loui- 
ana; both of which derived their names from the 
French. New Orleans is the reſidence of the gover- 
nor, grand council, and courts of juſtice, as well as 
the emporium of Louiſiana. | | 

The original inhabitants of this country differ, in 
general, from thoſe of Canada, being more ſprightly 
and active, and leſs thoughtful and moroſe. They 
knew nothing of any inſtruments made of iron and 
ſteel, much leſs of fire-arms, till the coming of the 
French, all their cutting tools being very ingeniouſly 
made of ſharp flints, and uſed with great dexterity. 
Their principal ornaments are bracelets, pendants, and 
collars; ſome of which are pearl, but ſpoiled for want 
of knowing in what manner to bore them. 
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SECTION III. 
NEW MEXICO axp CALIFORNIA. 


EW Mexico, including California, is 2000 miles 
long, and 1600 broad. It is bounded on the 
ealt by Louiſiana, on the ſouth by New Spain, or 
Mexico Proper, on the weſt by the Gulph of Califor- 
nia, and on the north by high mountains. It is ſitua- 
ted between 25 and 37 degrees of north latitude, and 
between 94 and 126 degrees of weſt longitude. The 
country 15 watered by rivers and rivulets. The prin- 
cipal rivers are thoſe called the Rio Solado, and the Rio 
del Norte. There are ſeveral ſmaller ones that fall in- 
to the Gulph of Mexico ; and ſome bays, ports, and 
creeks on that coaſt, that might be converted into good 
harbours, were the Spaniards poſſeſſed, in any degree, 
of that active ſpirit which animates the other maritime 
powers of Europe. The lands are interſe&ted with riſing | 
grounds and fertile plains, covered with trees, ſome of 
which are fit for timber, and others produce various 
lorts of fruits. Here are all kinds of wild and tame 
cattle, with variety of fowl; and the rivers are ſtored 
with the choiceſt fiſh. | 

Santa FE, the capital of New Mexico, is ſituated 1 30 
leagues from the lea, near the ſource of the river Rio 
del Norte. It is an opulent city, regularly built, and 
the ſee of a biſhop, ſuffragan of Mexico, as well as the 
ſeat of the governor of the country, who is ſubordinate 
to the viceroy of Mexico. 

New Mexico is inhabited by a great variety of differ- 
4s nations, entirely unconnected with each other; 
Ow principal are the Apaches, the ſeveral tribes of 
em are diſtinguiſhed by their towns and ſettlements. 
be Tak a relolute and warlike people, fond of liberty, 
ae . f e and oppreſſion, and formidable on 

daa Lee you. which they handle their 
e : When the Spaniards firſt entered 
they found the natives pretty well cloathed, 


are ſupplied, is almoſt incredible. 
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their lands cultivated, their villages neat, and their 
towns built of ſtone, tn which they difcovered ſome 
knowledge of architecture, not drawn from the rules 
of art, but the convenience dictated by nature. They 
were great lovers of mules fleſh, and, upon that ac- 
count, frequently ſeized the mules of Spaniſh travel- 
lers, leaving their cheſts of ſilver upon the road, be- 
caule they ſet no value upon that metal. Their princes 
were little more than leaders of tfeir armies, elected at 
the pleaſure of the people for their wiſdom or valour. 
Theſe people may now be ſaid to be rather the allics, 
than the ſubjects, of the Spaniards. The Spaniards 
have been rather ſparing in their accounts of this coun- 
try, which mult be imputed either to their ignorance 
or caution, 

California, the moſt northern of all the Spaniſh do- 
minions on the continent of America, towards the Pa- 
cific Ocean, was for a long time ſuppoſed to be an 
Iſland, but at laſt was found to be only a peninſula, 
iſſuing from the north coaſts of America, and extend- 
ing into the Pacific Ocean $00 miles from Cape Se- 
baſtian, in 4.3 deg. 30 min. north latitude; towards the 
ſouth-eaſt, as far as Cape St. Lucar, in 22 deg. 30 
min. north latitude, The eaſtern coaſts lies nearly pa- 
rallel with that of Mexico, oppoſite to it; and the ſea 
between is called the Gulph or Lake of California, or 
the Vermilion Purple or Red Sea. 

The breadth of the peninſula is very unequal. To-" 
wards the north it is near 200 miles broad, but at the 
ſouthern extremity it tapers away, and is ſcarcely 50 
miles over, 

California was firſt diſcovered to be a peninſula by a 
German jeſuit, who landed in it from the Iſland of Su- 
matra, and paſſed into New Mexico, without croſſing 
any other water than Rio Azul, or the Blue River. 
The more ſouthern part was known to the Spaniards 
ſoon after the diſcovery of Mexico, for Cortez diſco- 
vered it in 1535: but they did not penetrate far into it 
till ſome time after, contenting themſelves with the 
pearl fiſnery on the coaſt. 

It was viſited by our countryman Sir Francis Drake, 
in 1578, who called it New Albion, and took poſſeſſion 
of it in the name of Queen Elizabeth, ſince which time, 
however, the Engliſh have made no pretenſions to it. 

In ſummer the heats are violent along the coaſts, but 
up the country the air is more temperate, and, in win- 
ter, ſometimes cold. However, in ſo extenſive a coun- 
try, there muſt be great variations both of ſoil and cli- 
mate; and though, upon a general view, California 
appears rather rough, craggy, and unpromiſing, with 
due culture it would furniſh moſt of the neceſſaries of 
life. 

The country produces timber fit for ſhip-building, 
and has moſt of the fruits to be found in other parts of 
America. Here is a ſpecies of manna, ſuppoſed to fall 
with the dew, and to become inſpiſſated on the leaves 
of the trees. Botaniſts are agreed that this manna 1s a 
Juice oozing from the tree; though the. natives think 


that it drops from heaven. 


With reſpe& to animals, here are deer, of which 
two kinds are peculiar to the country; a particular 
ſpecies of ſheep, buffaloes, beavers, or animals much 
reſembling them, a peculiar ſpecies of wild dogs, lions, 
wild cats, and many other wild beaſts. The horſes, 
mules, aſſes, oxen, ſheep, hogs, goats, and other 
quadrupeds, that have been imported ' hither from 
Spain and Mexico, multiply exceedingly. Of the two 
ſpecies of deer peculiar to California, that called by the 
natives taye is greatly eſteemed, and eat with the ſame 
reliſh as veniſon by many Europeans, 

Of the feathered kind here 1s great variety ; in parti- 
cular, the coaſt is plentifully ſtocked with peacocks, 
buſtards, geeſe, cranes, vultures, gulls which are 
larger than geeſe, cormorants, mews, quails, linets, 
larks, nightingales, and many other ſpecies. 

The multitude and variety of fiſh with which the 
Gulph of California, the Pacific Ocean, and the rivers 
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barbel, ſkate, mackarel, pilchards, thornbacks, ſoles, 
bonetas, and many other ſpecies, are caught here with 
very little trouble ; together with pearl oyſters, com- 
mon oyſters, cray-fiſh, lobſters, and a variety of ex- 
quiſite ſhell fiſh. However, of the teſtaceous or ſhell 
kind, the moſt remarkable and abundant is the tortoiſe, 
caught in the utmoſt plenty upon the coaſts. On the 
ſouth coaſt alſo is a ſhell fiſh the moſt beautiful that can 
be imagined, being of an elegant vivid blue colour, like 
the lapis lazuli. 3 

California affords one of the richeſt pearl fiſherres in 
the world, and is likewiſe thought to have mines. 

Inſccts ſwarm here, as in molt warm countries; yet 
they are neither ſo numerous or troubleſome as in ſome, 
on account of the dryneſs of the ſoil and climate, 

There are two conſiderable rivers in California, viz. 
Rio Collorado, and Rio du Carmel, with ſeveral ſmaller 
ſtreams, and fine ports, bays, creeks, and roads, both 
on the eaſt and welt ſide, | 

In the heart of the country there are plains of falt, 
quite firm, and clear as cryſtal, which, conſidering the 
vaſt quantities of fiſh of all ſorts found here, might be 
of great advantage to any civilized nation. 

T he original Indians who inhabit California are, in 
general, well formed and robuſt, of a healthy counte- 
nance, but ſwarthy complexion. Their habitations are 
wretched huts, built near the few ſtreams, wells, and 
ponds found in the country. As they are. under the 
neceſſity of frequent migrations in ſearch of food, they 
ealily ſhift their reſidence, 1t requiring only the labour 
of a few hours to build a little habitation fitted for all 
their purpoſes ; and it is uſual with them, in the ſeve- 
rity of winter, to live in ſubterraneous caverns. Their 
furniture and property conſiſts of implements for fiſh- 
ing, hunting, and war, in which molt of their time is 
ſpent. Their boats are only rafts; and their arms are 
bows, arrows, and jagged clubs. 

The dreſs of the men is little more than a girdle round 
the waiſt, with a few ornaments about their hair. The 
women wear their hair looſe. "They have alſo a kind 
of cloak and petticoat, made of palm leaves; ſome 
wear fillets of neat net-work. Their arms are likewiſe 
frequently adorned with net-work, or ſtrings of pearls 
in the form of bracelets. The love of ornament pre- 
vails among the women more than among the men. 

Their greateſt ingenuity appears 1n their fiſhing nets, 
which are made with admirable ſkill, of various co- 

lours, and ſuch diverſity of texture and workmanſhip, 
as cannot be delcribed. 

They have a high feſtival at the gathering in of the 
fruits of the earth, when they indulge themſelves in feaſt- 
ing, dancing, and mirth. 


EEGEION IF 
OLD MEXICO, ox NEW SPAIN. 


Sttuation, Extent, Boundaries, Vegetables, Animals, 
Birds, Fiſh, Articles of Trade, Mines, Diviſions, 
chief Cities and Towns, Inhabitants, Perſons, Diſpo- 
fitions, Manners, Cuſtoms, Sc. 


9. Mexico, or New Spain, the firſt valuable ac- 
quiſition of the Spaniards on the continent of 
America, lies between 7 deg. 3o min. and 3o deg. 40 
min. north latitude, is 2000 miles long, 600 broad, 
where wideſt, and has the Iſthmus of Darien on the 
ſouth, New Mexico on the north, the Gulph of Mexico 
on the eaſt, and the Ocean on the weſt. 

There are ſome mountains on the weſtern coaſt of 
New Spain, near the Pacific Ocean, moſt of which are 
ſaid to be volcanos. Several rivers riſe in theſe moun- 
rains, and fall ſome into the Gulph of Mexico, and 
lome into the South Sea, on both of which there are 
leveral capes and bays. Among the bays on the gulph 
are thoſe of Campeachy and Honduras. In the Jacutan, 
a large peninſula in the Gulph of Mexico, the Spaniards 


| 


firſt diſcovered that well known plant called tol 
in the year 1520. | obaeco, 

The air of this country is temperate, conſidering: 
ſituation in the torrid zone. The rainy ſcaſc by 5 
the latter end of April, and continues til Sen egins 
being preceded by terrible ſtorms, which OO, 
gated, that the wind blows from almoſt eyer: g dag 
the heavens, increaſing their fury daily till OE eee 
of June, at which time the rain falls as if 3 ſees TR 
luge were to enlue, act de. 

No country under heaven abounds more with Ora) 
delicious fruits, roots, and vegetables, many of Firs 
are peculiar to it, or at leaft to America. Of theta. 
moſt remarkable are bamboos, manoroves and a 
wood, which grow on the coaſts; red and white cott 
trees, cedars, blood-wood, and maha, of which the 
natives make ropes and cables; light wood, of wheat 
they make floats, being as light as cork; white wood, 
the cabbage-tree, the calabaſh, cocoa, and vanilla. 
which the Spaniards call bexuco, or bainilla: TRY 
tains, bananas, pine-apples, ſapadillo, avorato av 
mammee, mammee-fapota, grape, prickle, bibby and 
other curious fruit-trees ; beſides which, the Spaniards 
have introduced moſt of the European fruits, Mexico 
alſo produces the poiſonous manchineel apple, gourds 
of a prodigious ſize, melons, ſilk-graſs, tamarinds, and 
locuſt trees; the little, black, white, and borachio 
ſapotoe trees, the laſt of which takes its name from the 
inebriating quality of the fruit. To theſe we may add 
the Grenadillo de China, creeping-plant, and the may- 
hey, which furniſhes the natives with thread for linen 
and cordage, and alſo a balſam and liquor, which, when 
fermented, is as pleaſant and ſtrong as wine. From 
this, too, is diſtilled a ſtrong ſpirit, which is not unlike 
brandy, 

Other valuable productions of New Spain are copal, 
aninie, tacamahaca, earanica, liquid amber, and oil 
of amber. Balſam of Peru is alſo found in Mexico, 
guiacum, China-root, ſasſaparilla, and the root me- 
choacan, which are well known to druggiſts and apo- 
thecaries, and of excellent uſe in a variety of diſtem- 
pers. Beſides the maize, or native grain of Mexico, 
the Spaniards have introduced the uſe of barley, wheat, 
peas, beans, and other grain. 

The numbers of horned cattle here are immienſe, 
many of them running wild. Their fleſh turns to little 
account by reaſon of the extreme heat; but their hides 
and tallow are productive of great advantages. Swine 
are very numerous, and their lard is much in requeſt, 
and uſed inſtead of butter throughout the country. 
Sheep are likewiſe numerous, but their wool is of no 
great conſideration, being hairy and ſhort. There arc 
ſeveral ſorts of red and fallow deer, hares, rabbits, 
ſquirrels, foxes, jackalls, monkies, and divers other 
animals, 

With reſpect to the feathered race, there are, in 
Mexico, tame poultry, turkies, pigeons, parrots, pa- 
roquets, macaws, humming birds, eagles, vultures, 
pelicans, cormorants, batts, and a multitude of othe! 
ſpecies. | | 

On the coaſts and banks of rivers are caught alliga- 
tors, turtle, paracoad, gar fiſh, mullets, and macka- 
rel, which reſemble thoſe of Europe, but are of a wy 
large ſize. There are oyſters and muſcles of a prod., 
gious ſize, alſo great plenty of lobſters, crabs, an 
ſhrimps. ; 

The principal trading commodities of New Spal * 
wool, cotton, ſugar, ſilk, cochineal, 8 ard 
thers, honey, balſams, drugs, dying woods, {a 5 ou” 

a | 3 s, precious 
low, hides, tobacco, ginger, amber, pearts, P 1 
ſtones, jaſper, porphyry, exquiſite marble, and g 
and ſilver. 

The gold and ſilver mines are 
barren parts of the country. T 


log. 


ſound in the rocky 


here are ſcveral, Ki 
2 


| . or c 
ſaid, of the former, and no fewer than 1009 1 


f 4 ; . : e {an 
latter. Gold is alſo found in grains, Or duſt, in 8 of 
of rivers and torrents. Whoever diſcovers t bias 
gold or filver is at liberty to work it, paying a tenth 
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of 67g Id. either dug or found in grains, is en- 
Iver _——— exchequer ; and it is reported, that, 
ding great quantities are run and concealed, 
o_ ſs than 2,000,000 of ſilver marks, weighing eight 
* — each, are entered yearly, out of which they 
2 700,000 marks, into pieces of eight, quarter 
an rials, and half 228 the value of the latter 
ng about threc-pence ſterling. ; 
N of — trade between Old or pe” the 
in American dominions, is by means of a fleet, 
Aid the fota, which is fitted out at Cadiz, and del- 
tined to La Vera Cruz. The ſhips are not permitted to 
break bulk, on any account, till they arrive there. 
When all the goods are landed and diſpoſed of at La 
Vera Cruz, the fleet takes in the plate, precious ſtones, 
cochineal, indigo, cocoa, tobacco, ſugar, and hides, 
which are the returns for Old Spain. From Vera Cruz 
they fail to the Havannah, which is the place of their 
:endezyous, where they meet the galleons. Theſe are 
Another fleet, which carry on all the trade of Ton 
Firma, by Carthagena ; and of Peru, by Panama an 
Ng, ; in the ſame manner as the flota ſerves for 
New Spain. When the flota arrives at the Havannah, 
and joins the galleons and regiſter ſhips, which aſſemble 
at the ſame port from all quarters, ſome of the cleaneſt 
and beſt ſailing veſſels are diſpatched to Old Spain, 
with advice of the contents of theſe ſeveral fleets, as 
well as with treaſure and goods of their own, that the 
court may judge what duty is proper to be laid on them 
and what convoy is neceſſary for their ſafety. 

Regiſter-ſhips are ſent out by merchants at Cadiz 
and Seville, when they judge that goods muſt be want- 
ed at any particular ports in the Weſt Indies. Their 
way is to petition the council of the Indies for a licenſe 
to ſend a ſhip of 300 tons burthen, or under, to that 
port. They pay 40 or 50 dollars for this licenſe, be- 
ſides preſents to the officers, in proportion to the con- 
wrnce neceflary to the deſign : for though the licenſe 
runs only to 300 tons at moſt, the veſſell fitted out is 
ſeldom leſs than 600. The ſhip and cargo are regiſter- 
ed at the pretended burthen. It is required, too, that 
a certificate be brought from the king's officer at that 
port to which ſhe is bound, that ſhe does not exceed 
the ſize at which ſhe is regiſtered. All this paſſes of 
courſe. Theſe are what they call regiſter ſhips, and by 
_ the trade of Spaniſh America has been carried on 
or ſome years palt, 

Old Mexico is divided into three diſtricts or govern- 
ments, called audiences, as having ſovereign courts, 
which, though under the inſpection of the viceroy, de- 
cice all civil and criminal caſes. His employment, in 
5 of me 2 power, is one of the greateſt the Spa- 
nun monarch has in his gift; and it is, perhaps, the 
TL 3 entruſted to any ſubject in the world. 

ut neither the viceroy, or th , Is ſuffered 
to hold his poſt hs than rd — Thi being the 
cale, the miſerable inhabitants become a prey to the 
Cad of * new governor. The diſtricts are 
uaddalaxara, Mexico, and Guatimala, comprehending 
each their reſpective provinces as follow. Thoſe of 
: uadalaxara are Cinaloa, Culiacan, Xaliſco, Guada- 
axara Proper, and New Biſcay. Thoſe of Mexico are 
| echoacan, Mexico Proper, Tlaſcala, Guaxaca, and 
28 1 of Guatimala are Chiapa, Guitamala 

oper, Honduras, Coſta Ri ö 
2 have R 8 1 
l 1 of the province of that name, and is a large, 
FP rp and neat city, containing ſpacious ſtreets, 
Pt Gy abs a ſtately cathedral, and ſome convents 
. 1 the capital of the audience of Mexico, ſtands 
8 middle of a great lake of its own name, in lati- 
Gul 13 N 40 min. about 170 miles weſt of the 
. phe Mexico, In point of regularity, it exceeds 
3 5 in the univerſe ; the ſtreets being ſo ſtrait, 
*actly diſpoſed, that from any part of the town 


8 


Mexico. 


arms. 
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the whole is viſible. The want of gates, walls, and 
artillery, together with the five great cauſeways leading 
to the city, renders Mexico extremely remarkable. All 
the buildings are convenient; but the public edifices, 
eſpecially the churches and convents, are magnificent. 
Here are 29 cathedrals and churches, and 22 monaſte- 
ries and nunneries. Beſides theſe are ſeveral hoſpitals, 
which are richly endowed ; and amongſt the reſt is one 
for young maids who are left orphans. The ſeveral 
trades have their reſpective ſtreets : a very ſpacious one, 
that runs from the ſquare, belongs to the goldſmiths. 
The ſhops are furniſhed with ſuch a variety of brilliant 
articles, as to exhibit a luſtre not to be paralleled in any 
part of the known world. The city is ſupplied with 
freſh water from a hill at three miles diſtance, to which 
15 aqueduct, ſupported on ſtrong arches, extends from 
the city. 

Another place worthy of notice in this diſtri& is 
Acapulco, which ſtands in 17 deg. north latitude, on a 
bay of the South Sea, about 210 miles ſouth-eaſt from 
The haven is large and commodious, and 
the entrance ſecured by a flat iſland running acroſs, at 
each end of which is a deep channel, ſufficiently broad 
for the greateſt veſſels. The only inconvenience is, 
that ſhips muſt enter by the ſea wind, and go out by the 
land breeze, which ſcldom fail to ſucceed each other 
alternately ; ſo that they are frequently blown off to 
lea after repeated attemps to make the harbour. The 
town is large, but ill built; and a part of it conſiſts of 
warehouſes. The climate here is unhealthy, and earth- 
quakes very common. During the fair, after the ar- 
rival of the Lima and Manilla ſhips, the town is ſo ex- 
ceſſively crowded, that great numbers are obliged to 
pitch tents in the neighbourhood for their accommo- 
dation. It is ſuppoſed that the Manilla galleon carries 
off from Acapulco at leaſt 10,000,000 of dollars, in 
return for the goods ſhe brings thither, and for the pay- 
ment of the Spaniſh garriſons in the Philippine Iſles. 

In the province of Tlaſcala, in this diſtrict, is the 
city of La Vera Cruz, or Ulva, fituated on the Gulph 
of Mexico, about 7o leagues from the capital. It is 
very ſtrong, both by art and nature, being the great 
mart of all the Spaniſh trade in the North Sea, and has 
a ſafe commodious harbour. The air, however, is fo 
unhealthy, that few Spaniards of diſtinction make their 
common reſidence in it. 

Guatimala, the capital of the audience and province 
of that name, is ſituated on a beautiful plain, and is 
well built and inhabited. The cathedral and pariſh 
churches are elegant and ſumptuous ; and here are two 
fine monaſteries, a nunnery, and an hoſpital, 

In the province of Jacutan 1s the town of Campeachy. 


It has a fine appearance, being built of ſtone, and en- 


compaſſed with a good wall, and has a ſtrong citadel. 

T he preſent inhabitants of Mexico are a mixed peo- 
ple, compofed of the native Indians and the Negroes, 
and the deſcendants of theſe are divided and diſtinguiſh- 
ed by various names, as Creoles, Meſtizes, Meſtiches, 
Terceroons, and Quarteroons. The iſſue of an Euro- 
pean and Negro is called a Mulatto : beſides which 
there is a mixed breed of Negroes and Indians, which 
is generally deemed the loweſt rank of the people. 

With reſpect to the perſons, diſpoſitions, cuſtoms, 
and, indeed, general character of the Mexicans, or 
Free Indians, we are enabled, through favour of a cor- 


reſpondent, to preſent our readers with the following 


moſt genuine, as well as modern, account, that can 
poſſibly be given. 

The Mexicans are, in common, of good ſtature, and 
well proportioned form. Their complexion is a deep 
olive. They have narrow foreheads, black eyes; firm, 
regular, black teeth; black, coarſe, gloſſy hair; thin 
beards ; and generally no hair on their legs, thighs, and 
Some tribes look upon flat noſes as a great 
beauty. Almoſt all the Mexicans paint their bodies 
with the figures of various birds and beaſts, and anoint 
them with oil or fat. Some tribes are cloathed ; bur 
the men of others go almoſt quite naked, The Mexi- 
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cans, in general, have their noſes, lips, ears, necks, 
and arms, adorned with pearls and other jewels, or 
trinkets, made of gold, filver, or ſome other metal, 
There are very few deformed perſons in Mexico, 
where it would be more difficult to find a ſingle hump- 
backed, lame or ſquint-eyed man among a thouſand 
of the natives, than among an hundred of any other 
nation. When their perſona} defects and excellencies 


are poiſed impartially, they can neither be called very 


beautiful, or the contrary, but ſeem to hold a middle 
place between the extremes, Their appearance nei- 
ther engages or diſguſts. Among the young women 
there are many highly attracting from the union of 
accompliſhments perſonal and mental. Their ſenſes in 
general are acute, but particularly ſo that of ſight, 
which they enjoy to a great age unimpaired. Their 
conſtitutions are robuſt. They are free from many diſ- 
orders common to the Spaniards ; but to the epidemi- 
cal diſeaſes to which their country is occaſionally ſub- 
ject, they fall the principal victims: with them theſe 
diſeaſes begin, and with them they end. They are 
rarely affected with that nauſeouſneſs of breath, which 
is occaſioned in other people by the corruption of the 
humours or indigeſtion. They become grey-headed 
and bald earlier than the Spaniards, and although moſt 
of them die of acute diſeaſes, yet they ſometimes at- 
tain to the age of one hundred years. 

They are moderate in cating, but their paſſion for 
ſtrong liquors is carried to the greateſt exceſs, which 
expoſes them to all the baneful impreſſions of diſeaſe, 
and is, undoubtedly, the principal cauſe of the havock 
made among them by epidemical diſorders. Their 
minds, like the children of Adam in general, are ſuſ- 
ceptible of cultivation, and experience has actually 
ſhewn, that their faculties are adapted to every kind of 
ſcience. 

The Mexicans are not violently tranſported by their 
paſſions : they are ſlow in their motions, and diſcover 
4 wonderful tenacity and ſteadineſs in thoſe works which 
require long continued attention. They are patient of 
injury and hardſhip, and grateful for kindneſs ſhewn 
where they ſuſpect no evil intention. By nature taci- 
turn, ſerious and auſtere, they ſhew more anxiety to 
puniſh crimes than to reward virtues. 

The principal characteriſtics of the Mexicans are 
generolity and diſintereſtedneſs: hence gold with them 
loſes its value, and they ſeem to give, without reluct- 
ance, what has coſt them the utmoſt labour to ac- 
quire. 

The reſpect paid by parents to their children, and 
by the young to the old, ſeems to ariſe from congenial 
principles. Parents are fond of their children, but the 
affection which huſbands bear to their wives is certainly 
leſs than that borne by wives to their huſbands; and it 
is too common for the men to love their neighbours 
wives better than their own. | 

Their minds are fo alternately affected by reſolution 
and fear, that it is often difficult to determine which of 
them bears the ſway. Dangers which proceed from 
natural cauſes they encounter with intrepidity, but the 
freedom of a Spaniard thrills them with horror. 

To ſum up the whole, the character of the Mexi- 
cans, like that of every other people in the world, is 
a mixture of good and bad; but the bad qualities may 
be corrected by a proper education, as hath been de- 
moſtrated by frequent experience. 

As it is our deſire by no means to omit any ſubject 
that can conduce to the entertainment of our readers, 
we ſhall preſent them with a deſcription of the ſacri- 
fices of the people of that part of the world previous 
to their being conquered by the Spaniards, 

The ſacrifices of the ancient Mexicans were various, 
and horrid beyond expreſſion. In general the victims 
ſuffered death by having their: breaſts opened ; ſome- 
times they were drowned in a lake; ſometimes they 
died with hunger ſhut up in caverns of the mountains, 
and lometimcs they fell in what was called the gladia- 
torian ſacrifice, 


The place for the performance of 
criſice was the temple, in the upper ar 
the altar. The miniſters were the prieſts, the ch; " 
whom, on ſuch occaſions, was cloathed _ : 3 of 
tringed with cotton, On his head he wore 2 Uabir 
green and yellow feathers. The other mind 
were five in number, were dreſſed in habts ge ./ Which 

er, Urenec in habits of the fun. 
make, but embroidered with black, and their þ OM 
were dyed all over with the ſame colon; The 
barous miniſters carried the victim naked to "pg bar. 
area of the temple, and having pointed out u upper 
ſtanders the idol to whom the ſacrifice was made 
tended him upon the altar. Four pricſts he! Tm 25 
and arms, and another kept his head firm with, « 8 
inſtrument made in the form of a coiled fervent * 
put about his neck. The body of the victim lay ply 
ed, the breaſt and belly being raifed up and tori. 
prevented from moving. The inhuman chj.f hg 
then approached, and with a cutting knife made ay 
flint dezterouſly opened the breaſt, and tore out the 
heart, which, while yet palpitating, he offered to the 
ſun, and afterwards threw it at the feet of the dot. 
he then took it up and burnt it, and the aſhes were pre- 
ſerved as a precious relic. If the idol was of large ſize 
and hollow form, it was cuſtomary to introduce the 
heart of the victim into its mouth with a golden ſpoon. 
It was uſual alfo to anoint the lips of the idol, and the 
cornices of the door of the temple, wich the blood gf 
the victim. If the victim was a priſoner of war the 
ſevered the head from the body, to pre ſerve the ſxuli. 
The body was carried by the officer, or ſoldier, to 
whom the priſoner had belonged, to his houſe, to he 
boiled and dreſſed for the entertainment of his friends. 
If he was not a priſoner of war, but a flave purchaſed 
for ſacrifice, the proprietor carried off the body from 
the altar for the ſame purpoſe. They eat only the legs, 
thighs and arms, burning the reſt, or preſerving it for 
food for wild beaſts and birds of prey. Some ſects 
among them having ſlain the victim, tore the body in 
pieces, which they ſold at market. Others ſacrificed 
men to their gods, women to their goddeſſcs, and chil- 
dren to the inferior deities. This was the molt com- 
mon mode of ſacrifice : there were others leſs frequent; 
ſuchi as putting the victims to death by fire, drowning 
children of both ſexes in the lake, ſhutting them up 
in a cavern, and ſuffering them to periſh with fear and 
hunger. 

The principal ſacrifice among the ancient Mexicans 
was that called by the Spaniards the Gladiatorian, This 
was an honourable death, and only priſoners diſtin— 
guiſhed by their valour were permitted to die by it. The 
priſoner was placed on a ſtone in a conſpicuous part of 
the city, armed with a ſhield and a ſhort ſword, and 
tied by one foot. A Mexican officer, or ſoldier, better 
armed, mounted the ſtone to combat with him. If the 
priſoner was vanquiſhed he was carried by a priett, 
dead or alive, to the altar of the common ſacriſices, 
where his breaſt was opened, and his heart taken out, 
while the victor was applauded and rewarded with ſome 
military honour. If the priſoner conquered ſix difte- 
rent combatants, who ſucceffively engaged him, he ow 
granted his life, his liberty, and diſimiſſed with honout 


to his native country. 
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His roRY and ConquesT V MEXICO. 


HE great and extenſive empire of Mexico 0 

under the ſole government of its own monafc % 
till the Spaniards, under the command of I e 
Cortez, invaded and conquered it. This expec ao 
was undertaken with only 508 foot, 16 troopers 9k 
108 ſeamen, Cortez with his forccs gon by 
coaſt of the bay of Campeachy, and having « _ 3; 
the natives with his artillery, marched to the g *y 
Tobalſco, which he ſeized upon. The next in Age 
dians afſemble& an army of 40,000 men, Wil 


: je head 
they attacked the Spaniards; but Cortez, at the! 


| ; gan they retired. 
of the horſe, attacking them in the flank, they he - 


AMERICA. ] 


ne battle the cacique, or prince, ſent 

The day _—_ — Cortez, to . peace, at- 
A —_— th a preſent of ſuch fruits and proviſions as 
rende try afforded, together with jewels, plumes and 
his jg” linen, and whatever he thought moſt 
gr ro the conquerors: The ambaſſadors ap- 
_— d Cortez as they uſed to do their gods, with 
ronene ads or cenſers, in which they burnt aromatic 
golden 2 other incenſe : the cacique afterwards came 
an. n. and made his ſubmiſſion, bringing him 20 
5 P ful Indian virgins, which he made Cortez a pre- 
— One of theſe, whom the general afterwards 
_— : o be baptized by the name of Donna Marina, 
ver * him, during the whole expedition, in the dou- 
N "capacity of concubine and interpreter ; for ſhe was 
i native of Mexico, a female of ready wit, and un- 
derſtood the cuſtoms of the country, and the language 
erfectly well; and indeed to her merit and addreſs the 
4 aniards aſcribe the ſucceſs of their arms in a great 
lies. When the cacique of Tobaſco came to 
make his ſubmiſſion, Cortez let him know, that he 
came from a powerful prince ; and that his principal 


view was to make them all happy in this world and 


the next, by making them ſubjects of the ſame ſove- 
reign, and converting them to the true religion. To 
this the ſrighted cacique anſwered, that he and his 
people ſhould think themſelves happy in obeying a 
king, whoſe power and greatneſs appeared to ſuch ad- 
vantage in the valour of his ſubjects : but as to the 
point of religion, he gave very little hopes of their 
converſion, ; i : 

Cortez, being about to advance ſtill farther with his 
fleet on the Mexican coaſt, was under the greateſt con- 
cern that he muſt leave thoſe people before he had fully 
inſtructed them in the Catholic religion; and on Palm- 
Sunday, the day he appointed to embark his troops, 
he firſt cauſed an altar to be erected in the open field, 
where he celebrated high maſs in the preſence of the 
Indians, and all his troops marched in their ranks to 
the altar, with boughs or palms in their hands, to cele- 
brate that feſtival: the proceſſion ſeemed to excite in 
the natives the utmoſt awe and reverence, inſomuch 
that ſome of them cried out, This muſt be a great 
God, that ſuch brave men adore.” Cortez ſailed to 
the port of St. John de Ulva, where he landed, and 
Donna Marina acted as interpreter. When the general 
was informed that Montezuma, the emperor of Mex- 
ico, had ſent to know the reaſon of the Spaniards in- 
vading his country, he anſwered ambiguouſly, but ſtill 
preſerved his deſign of penetrating into the country. 
Montezuma, in all his meſſages, tried to prevent the 
Spaniards from coming to Mexico, and Cortez as in- 
flexibly perſiſted in that intent. 

Cortez foreſaw that the Mexicans would not be able 
to prevent his approaching Mexico, eſpecially as he 
was joined, about this time, by a cacique, or prince of 
the country, named Zempoala; who offered to enter 
into an alliance with Cortez againſt Montezuma, whom 
he repreſented as a cruel tyrant and oppreſſor. 

The cacique furniſhed him with 400 men to car 
his baggage, and others to draw his artillery, there not 
being any beaſts in this part of the country fit to draw 
carriages ; but every thing of this kind was done by 
the ſtrength of men. 

The general continuing his march by the ſea-coaſt 
to Vera Cruz, was joined there by about 30 caciques 
from the mountains, who reinforced his troops with 
100,000 men; and ſome parties of Europeans Marble 
of the ſucceſs of Cortez alſo voluntarily followed him 
hither, and joined his troops: whereupon he became 
lo confident of his ſuceeſs, that he burnt all his ſhi 85 
and having fortified Vera Cruz, in which he left a ſmall 
garriſon, he began his march directly for the city of 
Mexico, being joined by the people of Tlaſcala, a 
country of great extent, who offered to. become ſub- 
25 of the King of Spain; at which Montezuma was 
— uny that he offered to pay the Spaniards an an- 
wute, amounting to- one half of his revenues; 
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and when he found it in vain to oppoſe the general's 
march, he thought fit to give him an invitation to his 
capital; but Cortez, who was determined to have the 
plunder of the capital city, pretended that the Mexicans 
were not ſincere in their invitation, but had entered 
into a conſpiracy to ſurprize the Spaniards, when they 
had drawn them into an ambuſcade, and maſſacre them; 
and, therefore, immediately began hoſtilities, and cut 
to pieces ſome thouſands of Montezuma's ſubjects. 
After this, the Spaniards, continuing their march, 
were attended by ſeveral other caciques and lords of 
the country, who complained of the intolerable oppreſ- 
ſions of Montezuma; telling Cortez that they looked 
upon him as their deliverer, ſent from heaven to re- 
ſtrain and puniſh the injuſtice and cruelty of tyrants: 
to whom he promiſed his protection, and drawing near 
to Mexico, in order to ſtrike the greater terror into the 
natives, he ordered his artillery and ſmall arms to be 
diſcharged ; and cauſed ſeveral Indians to be ſhot, that 
approached too near his quarters, while he lay encamp- 
ed at Amemeca, on the borders of the Mexican lake. 
Here prince Cacumatzin, the nephew of Montezuma, 
attended by the Mexican nobility, came to the general, 
and bid him welcome; aſſuring him that he would meet 
with a very kind and honourable reception from the 
emperor ; but intimated, that there having been lately 
a great ſcarcity of proviſions in the city of Mexico, 
occaſioned by unſeaſonable weather, they could not 
accommodate them as they deſired; and, therefore, 
entreated he would defer his entrance into that capi- 
tal, if he did not think fit entirely to decline going thi- 
ther. But Cortez appearing determined to advance, 
the prince ſeemed to acquieſce; and the preparations 
for the reception of the Spaniards were continued. 
Cortez being arrived at Quitlavaca, a city ſituated 
on an iſland in the great lake, five or ſix leagues from 
Mexico, had ſome apprehenſions that the Mexicans 
would break down the cauſeway, and remove the 
bridges on it; which would very much have embar- 
raſſed him, becauſe he could neither have advanced or 
retired in that caſe, eſpecially with his horſe and artil- 
lery. But the cacique of Quitlavaca, who appeared 
to be a friend of the Spaniards, very much encouraged 
the general, telling him, he had nothing to fear ; that 
the prodigies in the heavens, the anſwers of the oracles, 
and the fame of the great actions and ſurprizing arms 
of the Spaniards, had perfectly diſpirited their empe- 
ror, and diſpoſed him to ſubmit to whatever the gene- 
ral ſhould impoſe on him. | 
Soon after Cortez entered Mexico, at the head of 
450 Spaniards, and 6000 I laſcalans; when they were 
met by Montezuma himſelf, who was brought in a 
chair of beaten gold, on the ſhoulders of his fayourite 


courtiers. 


The conference between the emperor and the general 
was ſhort, their ſpeeches were ſuitable to the occaſion, 
and the emperor commanded one of the princes, his re- 
lation, to conduct the general to the palace aſſigned for 
his reſidence, and then returned to his own palace. 

It was about noon that the Spaniards were brought 
to the royal houſe appointed for their reception, which 
was ſo ſpacious, as to contain all the Europeans and 
their auxiliaries : it had thick ſtone walls, flanked with 
towers: the roof of the palace was flat, and defended by 
battlements and breaſt-work ; inſomuch, that when the 
general had planted his artillery, and placed his guards, 
it had very much the appearance of a fortreſs. 

Hither Montezuma came the ſame evening, and was 
received by Cortez in the principal ſquare of the pa- 
lace; and that monarch having entered the room of 
ſtare, and ſeated himſelf, ordered a chair for Cortez, 


and a ſignal was made for his courtiers to retire to the 


wall: whereupon the Spaniſh officers did the ſame ; 
and Cortez being about to begin his ſpeech by his in- 


rerpreters, Montezuma prevented him, by ſpeaking as 
follows ; | 5 ; 


« Illuſtrious and valiant ſtranger ! Before you diſ- 
cloſe the important meſſage the great monarch you 
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an opportunity o 


came from has given you in command, it is neceſſary 


ſome allowance be made for what fame has e of 
us on either ſide. You may have been infofmed by | 


ſome, that I am one of the immortal gods; that my 
wealth is immenſely great, and my palaces covered 
with gold: and on the 
heard that 1 am tyrannical, proud and cruel. But 
both the one and the other have equally impoſed upon 
you: you ſee I am a mortal of the ſame ſpecies with 
other men; and though my riches are conſiderable, 
my vaſſals make them much more than they are; and 
you find that the walls of my palaces are nothing more 
than plain lime and ſtone, In like manner, no doubt, 
has the ſeverity of my government been magnified : 
but ſuſpend your 3 ent of the whole, till you have 

f informing yourſelf concerning it; 
and you will find that what my rebellious ſubjects call 
oppreſſion, is nothing more than the neceſſary execu- 


tion of juſtice. 


« After the ſame manner have your actions been re- 
preſented to us: ſome ſpeak of you as gods; affirming | 


that the wild beaſts obey you: that you graſp the thun- 
der in your hands, and command the elements, while 


others aſſure me, you are wicked, revengeful, proud, 


and tranſported with an inſatiable thirſt after the gold | 


our country produces, 

« | am now ſenſible ye are of the ſame compoſition 
and form as other men, and r ee from us only 
by accidents which the difference of countries occaſions. 

Theſe beaſts 1 l that obey you are, probably, 
a large ſpecies of deer, that you have tamed and bred 
up in ſuch imperfect knowledge as may be attained by 
animals: your arms are made of a metal, indeed, un- 
known to us, and the fire you diſcharge from them, 
with ſuch an aſtoniſhing ſound, may be fome ſecret 
taught by your magicians. As to your actions, my 
ambaſſadors and ſervants inform me, that you are pi- 
ous, courteous, and governed by reaſon : that vou bear 
hardſhips with patience and chearfulneſs, and are ra- 
ther liberal than covetous; ſo that we muſt, on both 
fides, lay aſide our prejudices and prepoſſeſſion, and 
rely only on what our eyes and experience teach us.” 

To this the general anſwered, © That it was true, 
various were the reports they had heard : ſome endea- 
voured to defam- and aſperſe him, while others adored 
him. But the Spaniards, who were endowed with a pe- 
netrating ſpirit, eaſily ſaw 3 the different colours 
of diſcourſe, and the deceit o 
neither gave credit to his rebellious ſubjects, or thoſe 
that flattered him; but came in his preſence, aſſured 
that he was a great prince, and a friend to reaſon ; but 
very well ſatisfied, however, that he was a mortal, as 
they themſelves were: that the beaſts which obeyed 
him were not deer, but fierce and generous animals, 
inclined to war, and ſeemed to aſpire after the ſame 
glory as their maſters, That their fire-arms were, in- 
deed, the effect of human induſtry, and owed nothing 
to the ſkill of the magician, whoſe arts were abomi- 
nated by the Spaniards.” 

Having thus given ſome anſwer to the emperor's 
ſpeech, Cortez proceeded to inform him, © That he 
came ambaſſador from the moſt potent monarch under 
the ſun, to deſire his friendſhip and alliance : that there 
might be a communication and intercourſe between 
their reſpective dominions; and by that means, the 
Chriſtians might have an opportunity of convincing 
them of their errors, and, inſtead of blocks of wood, 
(the works of mens hands) inſtruct them to worſhip 
and adore the true God, the Creator of the whole uni- 
verſe, That this was the firſt and principal thing the 
king his maſter commanded him to inſiſt on, as the 
molt likely means of eſtabliſhing a laſting amity ; that, 
being united in principles of religion, their alliance 
might become indiſſoluble.“ | | 

Montezuma replied, that © he accepted the alliance 
propoſed by the king of Spain ; but as to the averture 
concerning religion, he totally objected to it; and 
making Cortez a rich preſent, returned to his palace. 


other hand, you may have | 


the heart; that they | 
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Cortez continued, for fotne ti 
Montezuma, often viſiting the "Mee intimate with 
that monarch frequently came to the —— and 
making preſents to the general, and to his ite er, 
ſoldiers, exhibiting ſhews and entertainments . er 
diverſion. The Mexicans till treated the => their 
with a reſpect that ſavoured of great humilit . 
deſcenſion. Montezuma ſpoke of their — on rug 
22 veneration. His nobility paid a — * 
pect to the Spaniſh officers, and the people — re- 
knee to the meaneſt Spaniſh ſoldier, But an ac You 
happened, which very much leſſened the eſteer 2 
rather dread, the Mexicans at firſt entertained of & pg 
foreigners. 4 3 

One of the emperor's generals, levyin 
tax impoſed on the vaſſal ie hy tha = of th 
country, which lay in the neighbourhood offche 8 * 
garriſon of Vera Cruz, theſe caciques, who had bs 
off their ſubjection to the Mexican empire, and e 
into an alliance with the Spaniards, applied themlelve 
to John de Eſcalante, governor of Vera Cruz, for = 
tection ; who thereupon marched out of thar "har 
with 40 Spaniards, and 3 or 4000 confederate Indians, 


to their aſſiſtance ; and though he had the good fortune 


to defeat the Mexican general, yet one of the Spa. 
niards was killed, and his head ſent up to the No oof 
and the governor, with five or ſix more of his garriſon, 
were mortally wounded, This news being brought _ 
Cortez, gave him great uneaſineſs ; and the more, be- 
cauſe he was informed, by the confederate Indians, that 


the Mexicans were conſulting how to drive him out of 


their territories, which they did not apprehend to be 
impracticable ſince the engagement near Vera Cruz. 
The Spaniſh general, therefore, finding it impoſſible 
to maintain his authority among the Indians any longer, 
without entering on ſome action that might give them 
freſh cauſe of aſtoniſhment, and recover thar reputation 
they ſeemed to have loſt by that unfortunate accident, 
reſolved to ſeize the perſon of Montezuma, and bring 
him priſoner to his quarters; and accordingly, at an 
hour when the Spaniards were uſed to pay their court to 
that prince, Cortez, having given orders for his men 
to arm themſelves without noiſe, and poſſeſs themſelves 
of all the avenues leading to the palace, in ſmall parties, 
that no notice might be taken of it, went to the Mexi- 
can court, attended by ſeveral of his officers, and 30 
ſoldiers, whoſe reſolution he could rely on, and being 
admitted to the emperor's preſence, he complained of 
the violation of the peace between them, by one of the 
Mexican generals falling upon his confederates, and af- 
terwards killing a Spaniard he had taken ia cold blood, 
To which Montezuma anſwered, © That if any thing 
of that nature had been done, it was without his orders; 
and he was ready to make ſatisfaction for any injury 
that might have be en done undeſignedly, either to the 
Spaniards or their allies.” But Cortez gave him to 
underſtand, that nothing would ſatisfy thera but his ſur- 
rendering himſelf into their hands, and reſiding with 
them in the palace aſſigned to the Spaniards for their 
quarters. ; 
Montezuma at firſt ſeemed aſtoniſhed at the inſolent 
demand, and remained for ſome time filent ; but re- 
covering from his ſurprize, he ſaid, that princes of his 
rank were not accuſtomed to yield themſelves up t 3 
riſon ; nor would his ſubjects permit this, even if * 
ſhould forget his dignity ſo far. Cortez anſwered, 
he would go along with them voluntarily, they reg 
not afraid of any oppoſition his ſubjects ſhould ma . 
and they would treat him with all the regard due to 
dignity: he might continue to exerciſe his . 
formerly, and no reſtraint ſhould be put on his actio by 
only, for their ſecurity, he inſiſted that the empe 
ſhould reſide amongſt them.” Montezuma, til — 
ſing to put himſelf into their hands, was given fe a 
ſtand, that if he would not, they would carry e 
by force, or murder him if they were oppoſed; V . 
upon he ſubmitted to do what he found 1t was impo 


ble to avoid and gave orders to his officers to . 


emoval to the 
, on uſual ſtate, an 
pt that 


as muſt be eaſily ſuppoſed, was ren- 
Menn, niſerable by this indignity ; and his fer- 
lamenting their emperor's. hard fate, threw 
_— — at his feet, endeavouring to eaſe him of the 
e in ane, Te 
from 8 — himſelf, he e in 
ius misſortunes, and wait per rus 4 . 4 
rehenſions that there was a de "Sn . e. | *: ah - 
Cortez having ſeen his plan performed, by which he 
found he bad {truck ſuch a terror into the Mexicans, 
chat little was to be feared from them, OT W 
Montezuma's apartment, and ordered his fetters to be 

Aken off; and, as ſome writers relate, he fell on his 
K es, and took them off with his own hands; for 
dich favour the emperor embraced and thanked him. 
But what is ſtill more difficult to be believed, they aſ- 
fire us, that Cortez gave the emperor leave to return 
to his palace, and that he refuſed the offer out of regard 
to the Spaniards; telling them, he knew very well that 
a ſoon as he was put out of their power, his ſubjects 
would preſs him to take up arms againſt them, to re- 
venge the wrongs he had ſuffered : nay, the Spaniſh 
hiſtorians poſitively affirm, that, notwithſtanding all 
the injuries and indignities they had offered to Monte- 
zuma, he expreſſed a more than ordinary friendſhip and 
regard for them, preferring their intereſt to that of his 
own ſubjects. f 8 
De Solis, the Spaniſh hiſtorian, ſays, that Cortez 
gave Montezuma leave to go whither he pleaſed, which 
he ſeems to conradict in a very few lines afterwards : 
for he tells us, when that prince only deſired to perform 
his devotions in one of his temples, it was granted upon 
certain conditions, namely, that he ſhould give his 
royal word to return to the Spaniſh quarters again, and 
from that day aboliſh human ſacrifices; and we make 
no doubt but they inſiſted on a third, viz. that he ſnould 
take a guard of Spaniards with him; for they acknow- 
ledge that a body of Spaniards actually attended him to 
the temple, which they could do with no other view 
than that of ſecuring their priſoner : though De Solis 
ſays, indeed, it was at the requeſt of Montezuma, 
that they went with him: nor did he ever go abroad 
without a Spaniſh guard, or without aſking leave of 
Cortez ; or ever lay one night out of their quarters, by 
their own confeſſion ; which they would have us aſcribe 
purely to choice, and his affection to the Spaniards, 
who had put ſuch indignities upon him. They add, 
that Cortez was now become his prime miniſter ; that 
all poſts of honour or profit were diſpoſed of by him 
and his principal officers, who were courted by the 
Mexican nobility, when they ſaw that no places or pre- 
ferments could be had but by their intereſt ; which poſ- 
| libly might be true; bur ſurely it is much more pro- 

bable that Montezuma was influenced more by his 
fears than his affection for the Spaniards. And we may 
obſerve from hence, that, with all theſe advantages, 
Cortez, and his Spaniards, might have eſtabliſhed their 
_ upon ſuch a foundation, as could not eaſily have 

een overthrown, without ſuch a deluge of blood as 
they ſpilt afterwards, if Cortez had been as able a poli- 
tician as he was a ſoldier ; or if his benevolence and hu- 
mantty had exceeded his cruelty and avarice, 

He ſeems to have left ſcarce any means untried for 
5 ſecurity and eſtabliſhment but the principal, name- 
ly, gaming the affection of the Indians, and win- 
ning them over to his party, as well as to the Chriſ- 
"an religion, by acts of generoſity and beneficence. 

le was fo ihe # of himſelf, that he cauſed ſome bri- 
dantines to be built on the lake of Mexico whereby he 
emnely commanded the lake, and the cauſeways lead- 
ing to the city; and at the ſame time he increaſed his 
| reputation with the Mexicans by the artful management 

5 thoſe veſſels; for. the Indians were, at his time, 
ignorant of the uſe of fails and rudders, 


NORTH AMERICA. 
Spaniſh quarters, whither he 
voluntarily, to all appear- 
he was attended by a company of 
8, who ſurrounded his chair. 


. 
Don Diego Velaſques, governor of Cuba, being in- 
formed that Cortez had met with great ſucceſs in Mexico, 
and was endeavouring to render himſelf independent of 
him, declared him a rebel, and ſent Pamphilio de Nar- 
vaez, with 800 men, to reduce him, and take upon 
him the command of the Spaniſh forces in Mexico. 
Whereupon Cortez leaving à garriſon in the city of 
Mexico, and confining Montezuma there, marched to 
meet Narvaez his rival, ſurpriſed him in the night- time, 


made him priſonet, and fo corrupted the officers of the 


troops that came over with Narvaez, by the rich pre- 
ſents he made them, that they agreed to join Cortez. 
Thus reinforced, he returned to the city of Mexico 
again ; and now imagining himſelf powerful enough to 
ſubdue that empire by force, without courting Monte- 
Zuma or his ſubjects, he treated that monarch with great 
contempt. But ſome of the Spaniſh hiſtorians obſerve, 
that in this he committed a very great error: for had 
the general, on his returning in triumph with ſuch an 
addition of forces, entered into a treaty with that em- 
peror and his nobility, they would have yielded to al- 
molt any terms ; and he might have gained the domi- 
nion of that empire, for the king of Spain, his maſter, 
without any bloodſhed. But he was too much elated 
with fucceſs to think of pacific meaſures. On the con- 
trary, he reſolved to give the Mexicans all manner of 
provocations, and even rendered them deſeperate, that 
he might have a colour to deſtroy them, and ſeize all 
their poſſeſſions, whether lands or treaſure. He found 
a 1 of 80 Spaniards able to repel the whole force 
of Mexico; and he did not doubt, now he ſaw himſelf 
at the head of 1100 Spaniſh horſe and foor, with a mul- 
titude of confederate Indians, he ſhould be able, by. 
force, to reduce the Mexicans, and make ſlaves of 
them. But he was near paying very dear for his pre- 
ſumption ; for ſending out a detachment of 400 Spa- 
niards and confederate Indians in fearch of the enemy, 
who were retired to the fartheſt part of the city, they 
were ſurrounded, and in danger of having their retreat 
cut off; and he himſelf, with the reſt of his troops, 
very narrowly efcaped being ſtarved, or cut in pieces ; 
for the Mexicans, rendered brave by their deſpair, 


were not afraid to attack Cortez in his quarters, tho” 


defended by a numerous garriſon, and a train of artille- 
ry; and when, at any time, he made a fally, he found 
intrenchments in the ſtreets, and the bridges broken 
down, which rendered his cavalry, in a manner, uſe- 
leſs; and though he uſually came off victorious, he 
found he had committed a very great error in ſhutting 
himſelf up in Mexico, from whence it was almaſt im- 
poſſible ro make his retreat, and where he found it 
impracticable to fetch in proviſions; the enemy being 


| maſters of all the cauſeways that lead to the town, and 


of all the boats upon the lake; ſo that if his people were 
not deſtroyed by the continual attacks of the enemy, 
they muſt certainly, in a ſhort time, be reduced by 
famine, | | 

In this diſtreſs Cortez thought fit to endeavour a re- 
conciliation with Montezuma, and make uſe of the au- 
thority he ſtill retained among his ſubjects, to induce 
them to lay down their arms, and permit the Spaniards 
to march out of Mexico, which, it was preſumed, they 


| would readily have come into, that they might get rid 


of a people ſo much dreaded, as well as hated, by 
them. Accordingly, a parley being propoſed and 
agreed to, Montezuma appeared on the battlements of 
the palace, and ſome of the Mexican nobility advan- 
cing to hear what overtures he would make them, 
the Spaniards tell us, their emperor made a ſpeech to 
his ſubjects, wherein he greatly reprimanded them for 
taking up arms without his leave, though ic was with an 
intention to obtain the liberty of their prince, declaring 
that he was, in reality, under no manner of reſtrainr, 
but remained with the Spaniards from choice ; that 


he thought himſelf obliged to ſhew the Spaniards this 


favour, on account of the reſpect they had always paid 
him, and out of duty to the re that had ſent them; 
that their embaſſy being diſpatched, he was about to 


diſmiſs 
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diſmiſs theſe foreigners from his court, and defired his 
ſubjects would lay down their arms, and not interrupt 
their march, and he ſhould readily pardon cheir having 
taken up arms, or to that effect. ; 

The Mexicans paid little regard to this ſpeech. 
Whatever their emperor's words were, they knew they 
were put into his mouth by the Spaniards, whoſe pri- 
ſoner he was, and tended only to procure them a ſafe 
retreat; and they were ſenſible, if they loſt the advan- 
tage they had, they muſt never expect ſuch another op- 

rtunity of getting rid of theſe unwelcome gueſts. 
They had them now cooped up in this fortreſs, where 
no relief could be brought them, and from whence it 
was ſcarce poſſible for them to retreat, if the Mexicans 
broke down the bridges and cauſeways upon the lake, 
and made ſuch ditches and trenches in the ſtreets, as 
the Spaniards themſelves had taught them ; but fore- 
ſaw, if ever their enemies got over the lake again, they 
might not only receive freſh reinforcements from Spain 
and their Indian allies, but they muſt engage them to 
great diſadvantage in their open country, having no- 
thing to oppole their horſe and artillery. The Mexi- 
cans reſolved, therefore, not to conſent to a ceſſation 
of arms, but rejected the overture with diſdain, as being 
framed only to give their mortal enemies an opportu- 
nity of eſcaping out of their hands, and reinforcing 
themſelves to the deſtruction of their country ; and 
they were ſo enraged at the overture, that they ſhot at 
their emperor for making it to them, and mortally 
wounded him. 

Cortez, finding the Mexicans were not to be amuſed 
with inſidious propoſals, from what hand ſoever they 
came, that his proviſions were almoſt ſpent, and that 
it would be impracticable to make his retreat in the day- 
time, reſolved to attempt it in the dark night. Having 
divided the treaſure, therefore, amongſt his men, with 
which they were pretty well loaded, for it amounted to 
an immenſe ſum, he iſſued out of his quarters at mid- 
night, the weather being extremely tempeſtuous, 
whereby his march was for ſome time concealed; but 
he had not advanced a mile upon the cauſeway, before 
he found himſelf attacked on every fide by the Mexi- 


" cans, both by land and water, the jake being filled with 


their canoes or boats; and as they had broke down 
the bridges, and cut the cauſcways through in ſeveral 
places, the Spaniards were in great danger of bein 
entirely cut off, Cortez, indeed, had foreſeen this, 
and provided a po: cable bridge to paſs the breaches in 
the cauſeway, which was of great ule to him in ſeveral 
places: but the Indians found means to deſtroy this 
bridge before they were all paſſed over, and their rear- 
uard, conſiſting of 2 or 300 Spaniards, and 1000 con- 
2 Indians, were cut in pieces. They alſo loſt 
their artillery, priſoners, baggage, and treaſure, with 
46 horſes. Cortez, however, with the beſt part of his 
force, broke through the Indians, and eſcaped to the 
other ſide of the lake. Some impute this loſs to the 
avarice of his ſoldiers, who were ſo loaded with gold 
and ſilver, that they could ſcarce make uſe of their 


arms; and poſſibly there may be ſome truth in it; but 


we believe every one who conſiders his circumſtances, 
muſt be of opinion, that he was very fortunate in eſ- 
caping ſo well. Had the enemy provided a body of 
forces to oppoſe him on the further ſide of the lake, he 
muſt inevitably have periſhed ; but they did not expect 
his ſallying out fo ſuddenly, eſpecially in that tempeſ- 
tuous ſeaſon, and were not, therefore, provided to at- 
tack him. | 
De Solis, the hiſtorian, endeavours to give us a par- 
ticular account of this action, admires the valour and 
conduct of Cortez and his officers, and informs us how 
every one diſtinguiſhed himſelf in this memorable re- 
treat. He proceeds to inform us, that they arrived 
juſt as it was day-light on firm land, and thought them- 
felves very happy that there was no army to oppoſe them 
there, and that they were purſued no further, till they 
had time to form and recover themſelyes from their 
conſternation. | 
n | 


A NEW, ROYAL and AUTHENTIC SYSTEM or UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHy. 


This good fortune, it ſeems, was 
compaſſion the Mexicans expreſſed for 
Montezuma, and {ſeveral princes of the royal blog 
whom they found flaughtered among the Span 

33 * 


when the day-light appeared. The 5 
that Montezuma Fimfelt was of this 8 7 0 
the Spaniards murdered both him and his ng 0. 
they found they could not carry them off. The 3 
niards, on the other hand, ſay, that Montezuma 2 
killed before by the arrows of the Mexicans . and ha 
the princes, alſo, were accidentally killed in the = 
gagement while it was dark, and they could not diſtin 
guiſh friends from foes. But however that was "gy 
agreed the princes were found dead, pierced hae 
with many wounds ; and the Mexicans deferred = 
purſuit of the Spaniards, to folemnize the obſequies of 
thoſe two princes, or of Montezuma himſelf To 
which piece of piety Cortez and the Spaniards, who 
were left alive, in a great meaſure, owed their lafety. 
The Spaniards having halted ſome time to refref, 
themſelves, and take care of their wounded men, con- 
tinued their march towards I laſcala, the country of 
their faithful allies and confederates: but they had not 
advanced many leagues before they were again over. 
taken, and attacked by the Mexicans, at a time when 
they were ſo fatigued aud harraſſed, that had not Corte; 
taken poſſeſſion of a temple, that very fortunately lay 
in his way, he would have found it difficult to have re- 
pulſed the enemy. But the Mexicans, finding they 
could make no-1mpreſſion on the Spaniards, as they lay 
intrenched within thoſe walls, thought fit to ſound x 


retreat. However, Cortez apprehending he ſhould be 


OWINg to the 
the two ſons of 


| diſtreſſed here for want of proviſions, began his march 


again at midnight, with great ſilence, in hopes to have 
got the ſtart of the enemy ſo far, that he ſhould have 
reached the Tlaſcalan territories before they could have 
overtaken him ; but, to his great ſurprize, being ar- 
rived on the top of a very high mountain, he diſcovered 
the whole forces of the Mexicans, conſiſting of 200,000 


men, drawn up in battalia in the valley of Otumba, 


through which it was neceſſary to pals, in his way to 
Tlaſcala ; whereupon Cortez made only this ſhort 
ſpeech to his officers, © We muſt either die or con- 


| quer;” and finding an uncommon ardour in his foldiers 
| to engage, he immediately led them on. The fight 


Was, for ſome time, bloody and obſtinate ; and Cor- 


tez, apprehending his men would be wearied out by 
the continual ſupplies of freſh forces, which the In- 
dians poured in upon him, gave a ſurpriſing turn to the 


battle, by attacking the imperial ſtandard, carried by 


1 ' 
the Mexican general, who was ſurrounded by the no- 


bility ; for having routed them, killed the genera), and 


| taken the ſtandard, the reſt of their troops rurned their 
| backs and fled, and were purſued with incredible augh- 


ter by the Spaniards and their Indian allies, wh9 made 
- themſelves ample amends with the ſpoils of the enemy, 


— 


— CI_- 


a a fifth, with the moſt remarkable curioſities, 


[ 


_ underſtanding with the caciques and 


for the treaſure they loſt on retiring from the city of 


Mexico, : \d 
Cortez now found it neceſſary to cultivate à 900. 
princes ot the 
country, and to take their troops into his ſervice f - 
made himſelf maſter of ſuch poſts as might be 0 e 
advantage to him in reducing the city of aa e 
as he could not approach it by land, but on me d 
ways, he built 13 brigantines and ſloops, mi ; 5 
became maſter of the navigation of the lake, = 80 
attacked the town by water as well as on en wy ak 
having about 1000 Spaniards in his army an g 3th 
Indian allies, He took the city by ſtorm on te g 
f Auguſt, 1521. f 2 
: oo — * thouſand Mexicans periſhedio on, 
of the city; and this conqueſt was attended 4 who 
ſubmiſſion of moſt of the neighbouring provi” che 
conſented to acknowledge themſelves . $ 
king of Spain, (the then emperor Char 2 Cortez dil- 
The city of Mexico being thus reduce > rving only 
tributed the plunder among his ſoldiers, G er the 
ki 
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ERIC A.! NORTH 
n he ſent to Spain by ſome of his principal 


kings wee ne, t of his conqueſt, and 
er with an account Or nl k 5 
—_— 4 country, deſiring his majeſty would 


| iſtrates he had appointed to govern 

gr *r _ of the conquered lands. and Indian 
P "_ had made, to his ſoldiers. Among the rich 
1 Cortez ſent to the emperor, it is ſaid, there was 
oh 0 emerald, of a pyramidal form, as large as the 
g 4 a man's hand at the biggeſt end ; a noble ſet of 
01d and ſilver veſſels; ſeveral things caſt in gold and 
Fiver viz. beaſts, birds, fiſhes, fruits, and flowers ; 
b acelets, rings, pendants, and other ornamental pieces 
; late and jewels ; ſome of their idols, cotton veſt- 

po. of their prieſts, furs, and feathers of various 


colours. 
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The general requeſted his Imperial Majeſty to ſend 
over perſons qualified to ſurvey the country, that it 


might be improved to the beſt advantage, with the 


prieſts and miſſionaries for the converſion of the people ; 
as allo cattle, with ſeeds and plants to improve the 
lands : but, it is ſaid, he provided pate againſt 
the ſending over phyſicians or lawyers. What could 
have been his reaſon againſt ſending phyſicians is, not 
eaſy to be conceived ; but be had certainly all the rea- 
ſon in the world to deſire that neither laws or lawyers 
ſhould be admitted there, having determiged to treat 


- the natives as ſlaves, and ſeize both their perſons and 


poſſeſſions, and, indeed, to uſurp an arbitrary domi- 
nion over both Spaniards and Indians in the New 


| Wor Id, 
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VII. 


BRITISH ISLANDS IN THE WEST INDIES AND AMERICA. 


General DESCRIPTION OF THE WEST-INDIES. 


N the extenſive gulph between the two continents of 
America, lie a great number of iſlands, called by 
the general appellation of the Weſt Indies. They are 
diſtinguiſhed by ſeamen into the Windward and Lee- 
ward Iſlands, merely with regard to their ſituation ei- 
ther to the eaſt or weſt, Some geographers diſtinguiſh 
them by the names of Great and Little Antilles, while 
others call them the Caribees, from their firſt inhabi- 
tants. They lie in a ſemicircular form, ſtrerching from 
the coaſt of Florida to the main. continent of South 
America, near the river Oroonoko. 

The climate of all the Weſt-India Iſlands is nearly 
the ſame, allowing for thoſe accidental differences 
which the ſeveral ſituations, and qualities of the lands 
themſelves, produce, As they lie within the tropics, 
they are continually ſubje& to an extreme of heat, 
which would be intolerable, if the trade wind, riſing 
gradually as the ſun gathers ſtrength, did not blow in 
upon them from the ſea, and refreſh the air in ſuch a 
manner, as to enable them to follow their neceſſary oc- 
cupations even under the meridian fun. On the other 
hand, as the night advances, a breeze begins to be 
perceived, which blows ſmartly from the land, as it 
were from its center, towards the ſea, to all points of 
the compaſs at once, By the ſame remarkable provi- 
dence in the diſpoſing of things, it is, that, when the 
ſun has made a great progreſs towards the tropic of 
Cancer, and becomes in a manner vertical, he draws 
after him ſuch. a vaſt body of clouds, as ſhield them 
from his direct beams, and, diſſolving into rain, cool 
the air, and refreſh the country, thirſty with the long 
drought, which generally continues from the beginning 
of January till the latter end of May. Theſe rains are 
rather floods of water poured from the clouds with vaſt 
umpetuofity : the rivers riſe in a moment; new rivers 
and lakes are formed ; and, in a ſhort time, all the low 
country is under water. Hence it is, that the rivers 
which have their ſources within the tropics, ſwell and 
overflow their banks at a certain ſeaſon. But ſo miſ- 
taken were the ancients in their idea of the torrid zone, 
that they imagined it to be dried and ſcorched up with 
à contimual and fervent heat, and to be, for that reaſon, 
uninhabitable; when, in reality, ſome of the largeſt 
"vers in the world have their courſe within its limits ; 
au the moiſture is one of the greateſt inconveniencies 
ot the climate in ſeveral places. | 
** only diſtinction of ſeaſons ig the Weſt Indies 
—- the rains. The trees are green the whole 
40 rey as ; They have no cold, no froſt, no ſnow, 

edom any hail ; but when ſtorms of that kind hap- 


pen, they are very violent, and the hail-ſtones are ex- 


ceeding large and hea 
No. 47. 


| 


It is in the rainy ſeaſon that they are aſſaulted by 
hurricanes, the moſt terrible calamity to which the in- 
habitants of theſe iſlands are ſubje&t, One of theſe 
hurricanes deſtroys, at one ſtroke, the labours of many 
years, and baffles all the endeavours of the planter. It 
is a ſudden and violent*ſtorm of wind, rain, thunder, 
and lightning, attended with a furious ſwelling of the 
ſeas, and ſometimes with an earthquake; in ſhort, 
with every circumſtance, which the elements can aſ- 
ſemble, that is terrible and deſtructive. Firſt, they ſee, 
as the prelude to the enſuing havock, whole fields of 
ſugar canes whirled into the air, and ſcattered over the 
face of the country. The ſtrongeſt trees are torn v 
by the roots, and driven about like ſtubble. Their 
windmills are ſwept away zin a moment. Their uten- 
ſils, the fixtures, the ponderous copper boilers, and 
ſtills of ſeveral hundred weight, are wrenched from 
the ground, and battered to pieces, Their houſes are 
no protection, the rooſs being torn off at one blaſt ; 
whilſt the rain, which riſes five feet in an hour, ruſhes 
in upon them with irreſiſtible violence. 

The hurricane comes on either in the quarters, or 
at the full change of the moon. If it comes on at the 
full moon, the following ſigns precede it, That day 
you will ſee the ſky very turbulent ; you will obſerve 
the ſun more red than at other times; you will perceive 
a dead calm, and the hills clear of all thoſe clouds and 
miſts which uſually hover about them. In the clefts of 
the earth, and in the wells, you hear a hollow rumbling 
ſound, like the ruſhing of a great wind. At night the 
ſtars ' ſeem much larger than uſual, and ſurrounded 
with a ſort of burs ; the north-weſt ſky has a black and 
menacing look ; the ſea emits a ſtrong ſmell, and riſes 
into vaſt waves, often without any wind; the wind it- 
ſelf now forſakes its uſual ſteady eaſterly ſtream, and 
ſhifts about to the weſt, from whence it ſometimes 
blows, with intermiſſions, violently and irregularly, 
for about two hours at a time, The moon herſelf is 


ſurrounded with a great bur, and ſometimes the ſun has 


the Tame appearance. Theſe are ſigns which the 
Indians of theſe iſlands taught our planters, by which 
they can prognoſticate the approach of an hurricane. 
Sugar, the grand ſtaple commodity of the Weſt- 
Indies, was not known to the Greeks and Romans ; 


though it was made in China in very early times, from 


whence we had the firſt knowledge of it: but the Por- 
tugueſe were the firſt who cultivated it in America, and 
brought it into uſe as a luxury in Europe. It is not 
ſettled whether the cane, from which this ſubſtance is 
extracted, be a native of America, or brought hither 
by the Portugueſe, from India and the coaſt of Africa: 
but however that may be, in the beginning they made 
the moſt, as they ſtill do the beſt, ſugar, which comes 


to market in this part of the world, The juice within 
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the ſugar-cane is the moſt tively, elegant, and leaſt 
cloying ſweet in nature; and which, ſucked raw, has 
proved very nutritive and wholeſome. From the mo- 
laſſes rum is diſtilled, and from the ſcummings of the 
ſugar, a meaner ſpirit is procnred. Rum finds its mar- 
ket in North America, where it is conſumed by the in- 
habitants, or employed in the Indian trade, or diſtri- 
buted from thence to the fiſhery of Newfoundland and 


other parts, beſides what comes to Great Britain and 


Ireland. The tops of the cane, and the leaves which 
grow upon the joints, make very good provender for 
cattle; and the refuſe of the cane, after grinding, ſerves 
for fire; ſo that no part of this excellent plant is with- 
out its uſe, | | 
When things are well managed, the rum and mo- 
laſſes are computed to pay the charges of the planta- 
tion, and the ſugars are clear again. However, the 
expences of à plantation in the Weſt Indies are, doubt- 


lets, very great, and the profits, at the firſt view, pre- 


carious : for the chargeable articles of the wind-mill, 
the builino, cooling, and diſtifling houſes, and the 
buying and {ubſiſting a ſuitable number of ſlaves and 
cattle, will not ſuffer any man to begin à ſugar planta- 
tion of any conſequence, not to mention the purchaſe 
of the land, which is very high, under a capital of at 
leaſt 500ol. Nor is the life of a planter, if he means 
to acquire a fortune, a life of idleneſs and luxury; at 
all times he muſt keep a watchful eye on his uverſeers, 
and even overſee himſelf occaſionally. But at the boil- 
ing ſeaſon, if he is properly attentive to his affairs, no 
way of lite can be more laborious, and more dangerous 
to the health; from a conſtant attendance day and 
night, in the extreme united heats of the climate, and 
ſo many fierce furnaces : add to this, the loſſes by hur- 
ricanes, earthquakes and bad ſeaſons; and then con- 
ſider when the ſugars are in the caſks, that he quits the 
hazard of a planter, to engage in the hazards of a 
merchant, and ſhips his produce at his own riſk. Not- 
with{landing thele conſiderations, there are no parts in 
the world, in which great fortunes are got in ſo ſhort a 
time, from the produce of the earth, as in the Weſt 
Indies. The produce of a few good ſeaſons generally 
provide againſt the ill effects of the worſt, as the plant- 
er is ſure of a ſpeedy and profitable market for his 
produce, which has a readier ſale than, perhaps, any 
other commodity in the world. 

The larger planrations are generally under the care 
of a manager, or chief overſeer, who has a good fa- 
lary, with overſeers under him in proportion to the ex- 
tent of che plantation: ſome plantations have a ſur- 
geon, at a fixed ſalary, employed to take care of the 
negroes which belong to it. But the coutſe which is 
the leaſt troubleſome to the owner of the eſtate is, to 
let the lands, with all the works, and the ſtock of cattle 
and ſlaves, to a tenant, who gives ſecurity for the pay- 
ment of the rent, and keeping up repairs and ſtock. 
The eſtate 1s generally eſtimated to ſuch a tenant at 
half the neat produce of the beſt years; ſuch tenants, 
if induſtrious and frugal men, ſoon make good eſtates 
for themſelves. 

The negroes in the plantations are ſubſiſted at a very 
caſy rate, This is generally by allotting to each fa- 
mily of them a ſmall portion of land, and allowing 
them two days in the week (Saturday and Sunday) to 
cultivate it: ſome are ſubſiſtet in this manner, but 
athers find their negroes with a certain portion of 
Guinea and Indian corn, and to ſome a ſalt herring, or 
a ſmall portion of bacon or ſalt pork per day. All the 
reſt of the charge conſiſts in a cap, a ſhirt, a pair of 
breeches, and a blanket, the whole nor exceeding 40s. 


a ycar, and the profit of their labour yields to or 121. 


The price of men negroes, on their firlt arrival, is 
from 33 to 361, women and grown boys about cos. 
leſs; but ſuch negro families as are acquainted with 
the bulinets of the iſlands generally bring about 4ol. on 
an average one with another, and there are inſtances of 
a ſingle negro man, expert in buſineſs, bringing 150 
guineas ; and the wealth of a planter js generally com- 
puted from the number of flaves he poſſeſſes. 
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Traders here make a very large Profit upon all 
ſell, but from the numerous ſhipping conſtan 
ing from Europe, and a continual lucceſſion of 
adventurers, each of whom carrying out mor Ok new 
as venture, the Welt India market is frequent why 
ſtocked ; money mult be railed, and goods are oY 
times ſold at prime coſt, or under. Thoſe w om 
afford to ſtore their goods, and wait for a better ay 
ket, —_— fortunes equal to any of the . 
kinds of handicraftmen, eſpecially carpenters * 
layers, braziers, and coopers, get very great neg 
ragement. ? 

Previous to our deſcription of the Britiſh Iands 
America, we ſhall preſent our readers with the folloy. 
ing Table of the FE 


they 


tly arriy. 
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3 Iſlands. bo Leng. ra . Belonging to 
Jamaica 140 | 60 | Kingſton GreatBrita; 
Barbadoes 21 14 | Bridgetown Ditto 4 
St. Chriltopher | 20 7 ]Baſſe- terre Ditto 
Antigua 20 | 20 | St. John's Ditto 
Nevis and Each of there Charles.Town Ditt 
Montſerrat is 18 mile: Plymouth 5 
| in circumf.| * 7 Ditto 
Barbuda 20 | 12 Ditto 
Anguilla 30 18 Ditto 
Dominica 1 Ditto 
St. Vincent 24 | 18 | Kingſton Ditto 
Granada 30 | 15 | St. George's Ditto 
Tobago 32 9 France 
Cuba 700 | 70 | Havannah Spain 
Hiſpaniola 450 | 150 | St. Domingo Do. & Fran, 
Porto Rico 100 | 40 | Porto Rico Spain 
Trinidad go | 6o Ditto 
Margarieta 40 | 24 Ditto 
Martinico 60 | 30 | St. Peter's France 
Guadaloupe 45 | 38 | Baſſe-terre Ditto 
St, Lucia 1 23 12 Ditto 
St. Bartholomew, IIAll of the Ditto 
Deſeada, and inconſider- Ditto 
Maragalante able. Ditto 
St. Euſtatia 29 | circ | The Bay 1 Holland 
Curaſlao 30 | 10 Ditto 
St. Thomas 15 | crrc Denmark 
St. Croix | 30 | 10 | Baſſe-End Ditto 
r — — —— 
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Newfoundland 350 | 200 | Placentia GreatBritain 
Cape Breton 100 | 80 [| Louiſbourg Ditto 
St. John's 60 30 | Charlotte Town | Ditto 
The Bermudas 20,000 acres] St, George Ditto 
The Bahamas very numer.| Naſſau Ditto 
Falklands 
Juan Fernandes 141 6] Uninhabited 
Fuera Ditto 
Chiloe 112 | 21 [ Caſtro | = 
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AMAICA, which is the largeſt of the Britiſh Welt. 


Indian - iſlands, was firſt diſcovered by the great 
Columbus in the year 1694, but at that time he Gid 
not attempt to make any ſettlement there. Some years 
after, in his fourth expedition, he was caſt aſhore 75 
by a ſtorm ; the loſs of his ſhips putting it out . a 
power to get away, he implored the humanity of Me 
ſavages, and received from them all the help of a f 
tural compaſſion: but theſe people, who planted my 
for their own neceſſities, were tired with maintaining 
ſtrangers who put them in danger of ftarving by : K 
mine, and therefore removed themſelves my mw 
from the neighbourhood. The Spaniards no __ 
kept any meaſure with the [ndians, and ſoon EF * 
mutinous as to take up arms againſt their comma; 


; f out o 
Columbus, forced to yield to their threats to get 1 


a deſperate ſituation, took the advantage & rhe 
thoſe appearances of nature, where a man © G = 
ſometimes finds a reſource, pardonable en FROM 
ceſſity. His aſtronomical knowledge informe 


that there would ſoon be an eclipſe of the moon ; w- 


proached rt an 
. | C a | a 

ar 5 le 1 Ai air of great importance, e the 

0 

God whom I 

his moſt terr! 


oo nds of your misfortunes, if you perſiſt in 


ive me proviſions.” | 

mf g peking Ihen his prediction was accompliſh- 
21. the fright was general among the ſavages: they 
chought themſelves going to be deſtroyed, begged for 
mercy, and promiſed every thing. He then declared 
to them, that heaven, touched with their repentance, 
had appeaſed its wrath, and that nature was going to 
reſume its courſe. After this moment proviſions ar- 
rived from all parts, and Columbus had every thing h 
could wiſh for till his departure. 
The court of Spain had granted the property of Ja- 
maica to Columbus, who gave it the preference to all 
other parts, on account of its populouſneſs and happy 
ſituation : he called it the Sicily of the Indies. Don 
Diego his, ſon was the firſt governor of it, with the title 
of duke de la Vega, from the city of St. Jago de la 
Vega, founded by him, and which became its capital. 


Don Diego had cauſed about 100 Indians to go over 


from St. Domingo, under the conduct of Juan d'Eſ- 
quimel ; others ſoon followed them, but in a few years 
after they all deſerted the iſland. * | 

The Spaniards had built ſeveral other cities here, 
but all their ſettlements, erected on the dead remains 
of the Indians, fell to decay as faſt as the depopula- 
tion increaſed; and, as the ravagers were convinced 
the iſland produced no gold, they were foon reduced 
to that of St, Jago de la Vega, which then conſiſted of 
1100 houſes, four churches. and an abbey. The in- 
habitants of this city, plunged into that indolence 
which follows tyranny after devaſtation, contented 
themſelves to live on ſome plantations, whoſe overplus 
they ſold to the ſhips which paſſed by their coaſts. The 
whole people of the iſland, collected into a ſmall ter- 
ritory which nouriſhed this uſeleſs race of deſtroyers, 
was confined to 1500 flaves commanded by their ty- 
rants; when the Engliſh coming at laſt to attack their 
capital, made theraſelves maſters of it, and ſettled 
there in 1655. | 

At firſt their new colony had only 3000 inhabitants, 
part of that fanatical militia that had fought and tri- 
umphed under the rebellious ſtandard of Cromwell. 
They were ſoon joined by a number of royaliſts, who 
went to America to meet with ſome alleviation for 
their defeat, and to enjoy the calm of peace. The 
ſpirit of diviſion which had ſo long and ſo cruelly rent 
the two parties in Europe, followed them beyond the 
ſeas ; there was enough to renew in the New World the 
ſcenes of horror and bloodſhed ſo often repeated in the 
Old, But admiral Penn and colonel Venables, after 
conquering Jamaica, had left the command to one of 
the wiſeſt and braveſt men, who by good luck was the 
mor officer : it was D'Oyley, a friend to the Stuarts. 
3 twice ſubſtituted ſome of his party in his 
Pace, and both times their deaths reſtored D'Oyley to 
ke os ot affairs. His manner of ruling was quite 
2 tary: he had to keep in order and govern an infant 
3 wny entirely compoſeq of ſoldiers, and to prevent 
0 repel the invaſions of the Spaniards, who might try 
633 what they had juſt loſt. But when Charles 
r to the throne, a civil govern- 
78 3 g | abliſhed at Jamaica, formed, like thoſe in 
9 : ands, aftcr the model of the mother-coun- 
9 ie firſt attempts were confined to compiling, 
6 any methods, ſome proviſional regulations for 
b e Juice, and finances. It was not till 1682 
Nan +. ody of the laws was formed, by which the 

5 at preſent governed. | 


his colony was ſo increaſed after the Reformation, 


th 
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[ that it contained 18,000 perſons, who had almoſt no 


other trade but their depredations on the Spaniards, 
Sir Thomas Modiford, a rich planter of Barbadoes, 
was then governor, who came to Jamaica to increaſe 
his poſſeſſions: he introduced into this iſland the art 
of making ſugar, and of planting cocoa trees; and 
erected ſalt works. His attention to encourage culture 
and induſtry could not make the people of Jamaica 
give up their maritime expeditions; adventurers of all 
kinds increaſed the croud of theſe romantic pirates, 
who often deſerved the appellation of heroes, known 
by the name of Free-booters and Buccaneers: they in- 
feſted the whole Weſt Indian Sea, and laid waſte all 
the coaſts of the New World. The plunder of Mex- 
ico and Peru was always carried to | churn both by 
the natives and ſtrangers: they found in this iſland a 
greater felicity, received more protection and liberty 
than elſcwhere, both to diſembark and to ſpend, at 
their own pleaſure, the booty they had acquired in 
their courſes. There the extravagance of their debau- 
cheries ſoon plunged them into diſtreſs. _ This only 
ſting of their cruel and bloody induſtry made them fly 
to new combats and to new prey. Then the colony 
profited by their continual changes of fortune, and en- 
riched itſelf by the vices which were the origin and 
ruin of their treaſures: and when this lawleſs race was 
deſtroyed. by its own activity, theſe ſame treaſures be- 
came the baſe of a new opulence, by the help they of- 
fered to increaſe the plantations and productions, or to 
open a contraband trade with' the Spaniards. On the 
whole, in whatever point of view any one conſiders 
Jamaica, it will be found that England owes the poſ- 
ſeſſion of it, as well as the means which determined 
the grandeur of its ſettlement, to the Buccaneers. 

This iſland extends from 75 deg. 57 min. to 78 deg. 
37 min. weſt longitude, and from 17 deg. 48 min. to 
18 deg. 50 min. north latitude. It is about 140 miles 
in length, and 60 in breadth, where broadeſt ; but be- 
ing of an oval form, it grows narrower at each end. 
It is near about 36 leagues to Cuba, and 39 leagues 
to the weſt of St. Domingo: theſe two large iſlands 
defend it from the winds which deſolate the Atlantic, 
whilſt the number and diſpoſition of its harbours put 
it in a condition to carry on a great trade with either 
theſe and the other iſlands of the Weſt Indian Sea, or 
with the continent. There are about 16 principal har- 
bours, beſides 3o bays, roads, or good anchoring 
places. Though this ſituation may expoſe it to the 
inſults of irs too powerful neighbours, it at the ſame 
time facilitates the entrance of the ſuccours the mother- 
country has at all times lJaviſhed on it. 

There is no country between the tropics where the 
heat is more moderate, being conſtantly cooled with 


| refreſhing breezes, frequent rains, and night dews : 


however, it is unwholeſome, eſpecially on the ſea- 
coaſt, and exceſſively hot in the mornings all the year 
round, till about eight o'clock, when the ſea breeze 
begins, increaſing gradually till about twelve, when it 
is commonly ſtrongeſt, and laſts till two or three, when 
it begins to die away, and fo continues till about five 
o'clock, when it is quite ſpent, and returns no more 
till next morning. About eight in the evening begins 


a land breeze, which blows four leagues into the ſea, 


and continues increaſing till twelve at night, after which 
it decreaſes till four in the morning, when it ceaſes, and 
returns again at night. The ſea breeze is ſtronger at 
ſome times than at others, and more ſo near the coaſt 
than within land; whereas it is juſt the reverſe with the 
land breeze. Sometimes the ſea breeze blows day and 
night for a week or two. In December, January, and 
February, the north wind "blows furiouſly, checking 
the growth of the canes, and all other vegetables, on 
the north ſide of the iſland ; but the ſouth ſide is ſhel- 
tered from them by the mountains. | 
The dews here are ſo great within land, that the 
water drops from the leaves of the trees in the morning 
as if it had rained ; but there are ſeldom any fogs, at 
leaſt in the plain, or ſandy places near the ſea, 
There 
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There is a ridge of hills, called the Blue Mountains, 
that run through the iſland from eaſt to weſt : the tops 
are covered with different kinds of trees, particularly 
cedar, lignum-vitæ, and mahogany, which render 
them equally pleaſant and profitable to the inhabitants. 
Several fine rivers, well ſtored with fiſh, and navigable 
by canoes, take their riſe from theſe mountains. A 
lower ridge runs parallel to the greater; an che vallies, 
or ſxvannahs, are exceeding level, without ſtones, fit 
for paſture, and fruitful, when cleared of wood, efpe- 
cially on the ſouth- ſide of the iſland. After the rains, 
or ſcaſons, as they are called, the ſavannahs are very 

leaſant, and produce ſuch quantities of graſs, that the 


inhabitants are ſometimes forced to burn it; but, after 


long droughts, they are quite parched and burnt up. 
Though this iſland abounds with rivers and lakes, 
water is very ſcarce in ſome places, and in others ſo 
mixed with ſand and ſediment, that it is not fit for uſe 
till it is purified for ſome days in earthen jars; and, in 
ſome years, many cattle periſh for want of water. In 
the iſland are ſeveral ſalt ſprings, which form a ſalt 
river, and ſeveral lakes. Near the ſea, as well as at 


Port Royal, the well water is brackiſh and unwhole- 


— 0 


ſome. 
In the mountains, not far from Spaniſh Town, is a 


hot bath, of great medicinal virtues. It affords relief 

in the dry belly-ach, which, excepting the bilious and 
ellow fever, 1s one of the moſt terrible diſtempers of 
amaica, 

Though the ſoil of Jamaica, in general, is exceeding 
fertile, yet it is thought not one fourth of the ſugar 

round upon the iſland is cultivated. Even the grounds 
5 near the rivers and the ſea are, in many places, 
over- run with wood, inſomuch, that a planter who has 
planted 3 or 4000 acres, has ſeldom above 50 well 
cultivated. 

The moſt valuable production of this iſland is ſugar. 
The cane, from whence it is extracted, is a kind of 
reed, which riſes commonly about eight or nine feet, 
taking in the leaves growing out of the top; and the 
moſt common thicknels is from two to four inches. Ir 
requires a light, porous, and deep ſoil, and is uſually 
cut at the end of eighteen months. Within 24 hours 
after the canes are cut down, they break them between 
two rallers of iron or copper, which are put in motion 
by an horizontal wheel, turned by oxen or horſes, The 
Juice, with which the inner part of the cane 1s filled, is 


received in a reſervoir, from whence it is ſucceſſively 


carried to ſeveral boilers, to reduce it into cryſtals. 
This liquor is called treacle, or molaſſes. After the 
draining, they have muſcovada, or rough ſugar, which 
is greaſy, brown, and ſoft. This ſugar does. not be- 
come white, ſhining, and hard, till it 1s refined, which 
is generally done in Europe ; though there are two re- 
fining-houſes at Kingſton. The molaſſes are uſually 
the twelfth part of the value of the ſugar. A great deal 
of this article is conſumed in the north of Europe, and 
in North America, where they ſupply the place of but- 
ter and ſugar to the common people. The Americans 
uſe them to produce a fermentation ; and they give an 
agreeable taſte to a drink called Pruſs, which is nothing 
more than the infuſion of the bark of à tree. Theſe 
molaſſes are likewiſe prodigiouſly uſeful, ſince the ſecret 
has been diſcovered to convert them, by diſtillation, 
into a ſpirituous liquor, known by the name of rum. 
The operation is performed by mixing one third of ſy- 
rup with two thirds of water. When theſe two ſub- 
ſtances have ſufficiently fermented, at the end of twelve 
or fifteen days they are put into a ſtill, where the diſtil- 
lation is carried on with great facility. The annual 
exports of Jamaica, in theſe ſeveral articles, the .pro- 
duce of ſugar-canes, come to upwards of 100,000 
hogſheads of ſugar, between 30 and 40,000 puncheons 
of rum, and 300,000 gallons of molaſſes. 

After ſugar, the moſt conſiderable production of this 
iſland is Pimento, great quantities of which are annually 
exported, There are ſeveral kinds, more or leſs ſtrong, 
and more or leſs acrid. The tree which produces that 
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kind of pimento known by the name ot 
was not cultivated in regular plantar 
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a grey» cloſe, ſhining bark. The leaves 48 wich 
„In ail 


reſpects, like the laurel; and at the 

grow the flowers, to which ſucceed berries op ranches 
than juniper. They are gathered green and laid 
dry in the ſun, when they grow brown nd bag ad 
ſpicy ſmell which has given to pimento the nam Of oo 
Spice, Its uſe is excellent in ſtrengthening 105 = 


Io the culture of pimento the IF 
Join that of ginger. This is the Hon MO —_ 
about 18 or 20 inches high. I: was greatl OW 
about the middle of the laſt century ; but FN 
time, it has by degrees grown out of "Praga that 
now only a ſecondary article of trade. Fundy 

This iſland alſo produces a number of trees ſhr ub 
and uſeful plants, ſome of them natives of the foil I 
others brought from the other iflands of the conti _ 
Among theſe are the following: the mahogan an 
ſilk cotton tree, the dog-wood, the bitter 1 h 
baſtard mammea, or Wood of St. Mary, and the 1; e 
num-vitæ. The trees are the oil-nut tree, the he 
tree, the tamarind-tree, and others which have thei 
reſpective uſes both for wood, convenience, and Noe 

Here are likewiſe various ſorts of dying woods, 2ums 
and medicinal drugs. Among the latter are guaiacum, 
china-roor, ſarſaparilla, caſſia, venellas, alocs, *. 
the wild cinnamon: tree, which is eſteemed a ſovereign 
remedy for diſpelling wind, and aſſiſting digeſtion, 

The fruits of Jamaica are oranges, lemons, citrons, 
palms, pomegranates, ſhaddocks, momies, ſour- ſops, 
papao, pine-apples, cuſtard ditto, ſtar ditto, prickly 
pears, Alicada ditro, melons, plantains, tamarinds, 
and guavas, beſides berrries of ſeveral kinds. 

This ifland allo produces ſome tobacco, but of a 
coarſe kind, and cultivated only for the ſake of the 
negroes, who are fond of it; Indian and Guinca corn, 
with peas of various kinds, but none reſembling thoſe 
of Great Britain, except ſuch as are reared with great 
care and tenderneſs in gardens, together with cab- 
bages and a variety of roots, particularly caſlaya, of 
which they make bread; yams and potatoes. 

The cattle of this iſland are but few: what they have 
are very ſmall, and the fleſh tough and lean. 1 heir 
ſheep, however, are tolerable, and their ficſh very 
good; but the woel, which is long and full of hairs, 15 
of little uſe. They have great plenty of hogs, and 
their fleſh is ſweet and delicate. Horles, alles and 
mules are very plentiful : the former are mall, met. 
tleſome and hardy, and, when well made, fetch a goo! 

rice. 
l Here are various ſorts of fowl, both wild and tame, 
and in particular more parrots than in any of the other 
iſlands; beſides parrokets, pelicans, ſnipes, teal, Gui 
nea hens, geeſe, ducks and turkies; the humming- 
bird, and a great variety of others. 

In the bays and rivers is plenty of excellent fiſh ; but 
the tortoiſe, or turtle, is by much the molt veluable, 
both for its ſhell and fiſh, the latter being accounted 
the moſt delicious, and, at the ſame time, the moſt 
wholeſome in all the Indies. The manatee, of ſea⸗ 
cow, which is often taken in calm bays, is r eckoned b 
the Indians very good cating. 

In the mountains are numberleſs adders, an 
noxious animals, and in the fens and marſhes the gu- 
ana and gallewaſp; but theſe laſt are not venomom . 

The inſect called the ciror, or chegoe, eat into e 
nervous and membranous parts of the fleſh of the 2 
groes; and the white people are ſometimes Page 
body, but chiefly the legs and feet, where they breed fo 

eat numbers, and ſhut themſelves up in a Pe : 
3 as the perſon feels them, which is not, peri 15 
till a week after they have been in the body, the) P. 


them out with à ncedle, or the point l . 


d other 
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| deſtroy the bag entirely, that none of the 
yy 1 like nits, may be left behind. Theſe 
inſects ſometimes get into the toes, and cat the fleſh to 
the on nhabitants of Jamaica conſiſt of Engliſh, or 
choſe of Engliſh extraction, born on the iſland, In- 
dians, Negroes, Mulattos, or their deſcendants. The 
better ſort of the Engliſh, on Sundays, or particular 
days, appear very gay. At other times they generally 
wear thread ſtockings, linen drawets, a veſt, a Holland 
cap, and a hat upon it. Men ſervants wear a coarſe 
linen ſrock, with buttons at the neck and hands, long 
trowlers of the ſame, and a check ſhirt. The negroes, 
except thoſe who are immediately e in domeſtic 
ſ-rvices, go naked. The morning habit of the ladies 
ig a loole night-gown careleſsly wrapped about them. 
Before dinner they put off their diſhabille, and appear 
with a good grace, in all the advantages of a rich and 
becoming dreſs. There is no country in the world 
where luxury is carried to a higher pitch than in this 
iſland. Equipages, clothes, furniture, tables, all bear 
the marks of the greateſt affluence and profuſion, 

The common drink of perſons in affluent circum- 
{ances is Madeira wine mixed with water, ſherbet, or 
weak punch. Ale and claret are extravagantly dear ; 
and London porter ſells for more than 1s. per bottle. 
But the general drink, eſpecially among thoſe of infe- 
rior rank, is rum punch, which they call x- devil, be- 
cauſe, being frequently drank to exceſs, it heats the 
blood, and brings on fevers, which, in a ſhort time, ſend 
them to their graves, eſpecially thoſe who are juſt come 
to the iſland, which 1s the reaſon that ſo many die here 
ſoon after their arrival. | 

The current coin of the iſland is Spaniſh, There is 
hardly any place where ſilver is more plentiful, or has 
a quicker circulation, Notwithſtanding proviſions are, 
in general, tolerably reaſonable, yet a perſon cannot 
dine decently for leſs than a piece of eight; and the 
common rate of boarding is three pounds per week. 

Learning is here at a very low ebb. There are, in- 
deed, ſome gentlemen well verſed in literature, and who 
ſend their children to Great Britain, where they have 
the advantage of a polite and liberal education. But 
the bulk of the people take little care to improve their 
minds, being generally engaged in trade, or riotous 
diſſipation. b 

The eſtabliſhed religion here, as well as in all the 
Britiſh iſlands, is that of the church of England; but 
there are no biſhops. The biſhop of London's com- 
miſſary is the principal eccleſiaſtic in theſe iſlands. 

The adminiſtration of public affairs in this iſland is 
by a governor, who repreſents the king, a council of 
12, and 43 repreſentatives of the people. The govern- 
* next to that of Ireland, is the beſt in the King's 
gift. 

The miſery and hardſhips of the negroes in general 
are great; and though the utmoſt care is taken to make 
them Propagate, the ill treatment they receive ſo ſhort- 
ens their lives, that, inſtead of increaſing by the courſe 
of nature, many thouſands are annually imported, to 


lupply the place of thoſe who pine and die by the hard- 


nps they receive. Many of them, however, who fall 
into the hands of humane maſters, find their ſituations 
ealy and comfortable: and it has been obſerved, that 
in North America, where, in general, theſe poor 
vretches are better uſed, there is a leſs waſte of negroes, 
they live longer, and propagate better. 

On their firſt arrival from the coaſt of Guinea, they 
ae expoſed naked to ſale, and are then generally very 
imple and innocent; but they ſoon become roguiſh 
com example. They believe every negro returns to 
TY W 005 country after death. This thought cheers 
2 and renders the burthen of life eaſy, which 
"—w_ p otherwiſe be intolerable. They look on death 
f a vieſſing; and it is ſurprizing to fee with what cou- 
age and intrepidity ſome of them meet it. They are 
tranſported to think 


they ſhall reviſit their native ſhores, and ſce their old 
No. 4$; © 


their ſlavery is near at an end, that | 
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friends and acquaintance, When 4 negro 1s about to 
expire, his fellow ſlaves embrace him, wiſh him 4 good 


journey, and ſend their hearty good wiſhes to their re- 


lations in Guinea, They make no lamentations when 
he is dead, but, with great joy; inter his body, be- 
lieving he is gone home, and happy. I 
Jamaica is divided into three counties, Surry, Mid- 
dleſex, and Cornwall. Theſe contain 19 pariſhes, over 
each of which preſides a magiſtrate called a Cuſtos. 
There are but few towns in the iſland; and the reaſon 
is, that the greater part of the inhabitants are diſperſed 
on their plantations, which form ſo many villages or 
hamlets. The following are the chief : 5 

St. Jago de la Vega, commonly called Spaniſh-Town, 
in Middleſex, is a ſmall city, pleaſantly ſituated. It is 
the reſidence of the governor, of the courts of juſtice, 
and the place where the aſſembly is held. The greater 
part of the inhabitants are perſons of fortune or rank, 
which gives it an air of ſplendor and maghificence. 
The principal building is the governor's houſe, which 
is one of the moſt handſome in America. Here are alſo 
a handſome church, a chapel, and a Jewiſh ſynagogue. 

Between this town and that of Kingſton, is Fort- 
Paſſage, a village of but few houſes, and ſo called, be- 
cauſe thoſe who go from one town to the other, land or 
embark there. | 

Kingſton, in the county of Surry, is the moſt con- 
ſiderable in the whole iſland, and at preſent the capital, 
being the reſidence of the merchants, and the chief 
place for trade. It is about a mile and a half long, and 
half a mile broad. All the ſtreets, which are broad 
and regular, croſs each other at right angles, The 
houſes are much more elegant than thoſe of St. Jago de 
la Vega, but the air is far from being ſo healthy. The 
Jews, who are very numerous here, have a fine ſyna- 
gogue. This town received conſiderable damage by a 
dreadful hurricane, which happened in the month of 
Auguſt, 1781. Many houſes were blown down; and 
numbers of veſſels that lay in the harbour, as well as at 
Port Royal, were driven aſhore, ſome of which were 
ſunk, and many others greatly damaged. 

Kingſton harbour is one of the moſt commodious in 
America, and ſo capacious, that 1000 ſail of ſhips may 
ride in ſafety. It is the ſtation of the Britiſh fleet. 

The ſmall town of Port-Royal was the moſt conſide- 
rable and richeſt on the iſland at the time of the Bucca- 
neers, whoſe diſorders it cheriſhed. It contained at that 
time 2000 houſes, of which 1600 were ſwallowed up, 
or overturned, by a terrible earthquake, that happened 
in 1692. They had rebuilt a great part of them, 
when they were conſumed by a fire in 1703. The ex- 
cellence of the ſituation engaged the people to rebuild 
them a ſecond time, when a hurricane, in 1722, made 
them an heap of ruins. Theſe were again raiſed, but 
again deſtroyed, in 1744, by another hurricane, but 
never rebuilt. In October, 1780, was a dreadful 
hurricane, which almoſt overwhelmed the little ſea- port 


town of Savannah-la-Mar, and part of the adjacent 


country, 

The commerce of this iſland is very conſiderable. 
The articles of exportation are ſugar, rum, molaſſes, 
cotton, coffee, pimento, ginger, medicinal drugs, 
mahogany, and manchineel planks. Thoſe of impor- 
tation are linen, filk and woollen cloathing of all kinds, 
wrought iron, braſs and copper, all ſorts of hardware, 
toys, houſehold furniture, and great 3 of flour. 

To the north-weſt of Jamaica are three ſmall iſlands 
dependent on this, and known by the name of the Cay- 
mans. The moſt ſoutherly is diſtinguiſhed by the name 
of Great Cayman: the other two, which are diſtant 
from it about 20 leagues, are called Little Cayman and 
Cayman-Brack. Great Cayman is the only one that is 
conſtantly inhabited: it is very low, and covered with 
high trees. It has not any harbour for ſhips of burthen, 
only a tolerable anchoring place on the ſouth-weſt. The 
inhabitants, who amount to about 200, are deſcended 
from the old Buccaneers. They have given themſelves 
a ſet of laws, and chooſe a chief to fee them executed, 
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in conjunction with the juſtices of peace appointed by 
commiſſion from the governor of Jamaica. As they 
have no clergyman among them, they go to Jamaica to 
be married. This colony is undoubtedly the moſt hap- 
py in the Weſt Indies; the climate and the kind of food, 
which are of a ſingular ſalubrity, rendering che people 
healthy and vigorous, and making them live to a very 
advanced age. "Their little iſland produces 
corn and vegetables, hogs and poultry, much beyond 
what is required for their own conſumption. hey 
have, beſides, fugar-canes, and ſome ſprings of pretty 
good water. Being quite hardencd to the ſea, they are 
excellent pilots for the neighbouring coaſts; and their 
illand, as well as their activity and humanity, have been 
many times a relief to ſhips which were diſtreſſed in this 
part of the ſea, Their principal employment is fiſhing 
tor turtle, Inſtinct every year leads a prodigious num- 
ber of turtles to theſe iflands to lay their eggs, the 
greater part of which come from the Bay of Honduras. 
he low and ſandy ſhores of theſe iſlands, particularly 
of the Great, are perfectly commodious to receive and 
cover their eggs. A female lays ſome hundreds. 
When they have done laying, the turtles retire towards 
the Ille of Cuba, and the other large iſlands, where 
they recover themſelves in the ſubmarine paltures, and, 
in about a month's time, acquire that fatneſs which 
makes them ſo much eſteemed on the tables of the 
great. The inhabitants of Great Cayman ſhut them 
up, as ſoon as they are caught, in encloſures, which 
they call cra//s, made with ſtakes, in a ſmooth water, 
between the ſhore and a reef of rocks on the north-eaſt 
coalt, "Theſe turtles ſerve for all the traffic which they 
carry on with Port-Royal. It is an article of food which 
is very wholeſome ; and the ſhell of the hawk's-bill 
kind is a commodity which has a place among the ex- 
portations to Great Britain, 


D AR: AD O13... 
VV HEN the Engliſh firſt landed here in 1625, hav- 


ing obtained a grant through the intereſt of the 
Earl of Carliſle, they found the iſland uncultivated, 
and uninhabited. At firſt they applied themſelves to 
the planting of tobacco, which not thriving as they ex- 
pected, they planted cotton and indigo, which turned 
to a tolerable good account. Little ſugar, however, 
was made till 16q7, when other adventurers, living 
uneaſy in England under the uſurpation of Cromwell, 
converted their eſtates into money, and tranſported 
themſelves to Barbadoes, where they erected ſugar- 
works, and acquired very great poſſeſſions. In the 
year 1650 the white inhabitants of the iſland were 1n- 
creaſed to upwards of 30,000, with twice that number 
of negroes. King Charles II. purchaſed the property 


of the iſland in 1661, ever ſince which time it has been 


a royal government ; and the colony granted a duty 
on their ſugars for maintaining the forces and fortifica- 
tions of the iſland, 

Barbadoes, the moſt conſiderable of all the Britiſh 
ſugar iſlands next to Jamaica, hes in between 59 deg. 
50 min. and 60 deg. 2 min, welt longitude ; and be- 
tween 12 deg. 56 min. and 13 deg. 16 min. north lat. 
extending 21 miles from north to ſouth, and 14 from 
eaſt to welt. 

The elimare is hot, eſpecially for eight months in 
the year, but not unwholeſome ; for though there are 
no land breezes, there are others ariſing from the ſea, 
which increaſe as the ſun advances to, and decreaſe as 
he declines from, the meridian, A temperate regimen 
renders it as ſafe to live in as any climate in Europe, 
ſouth. of Great Britain. The days are very near equal, 
the ſun riſing and ſetting about ſix o'clcek all the year 
round. | 

Barbadoes is, in general, a plain level country, with 
ſome {mall hills. The woods have been all cut down 
to make room for the plantations of ſugar-canes, which 
now take up the major part of the iſland, and render 
it the moſt valuable plantation to Great Britain, of its 
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ſize, that it ever poſſeſſed. The ſvil is Various, bei 

in ſome places ſandy and light, in others rich . 
others ſpungy : but all of them are cultivated DEN 
ing to their ſeveral natures. The moſt valuable "ka 
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tions of this iſland are ſugar, rum, molaſſes _ 
indigo, and ginger. The rum which it produces ls 15 


in eſteem to that of Jamaica. 
he fruits here are various, and very plentiful - 
ticularly Pa APs guavas, plantains, oranges rm 
mons, citrons, limes, tamarinds, mangroves af 15 
prickled apples, pomegranates, papays, cuſtard a ls 
hgs, bullies, cocoa, and cocoa-nuts, Indian re 2 
can be imported from North America cheaper than i 
can be ſold for when growing upon the iſland, ; 

Here are great quantities of hogs ; alſo OXen, cows 
horſes, alles, goats, monkies, and racoons, with 4 
few ſheep and rabbits ; but the mutton is greatly inne. 
rior to that of England. , 

The wild fowl are teals, curlews, plovers, ſiupes 
wild pigeons, wild ducks, and a kind of bird called , 
man-of-war. The tame pigeons, pullets, ducks, and 
poultry of all kinds, that are bred in Barbadocs, have : 
line flavour, and are accounted more delicious than 
thoſe of Europe. 

InſeAts are very numerous here, but they are not vc. 
nemous; nor do either their ſnakes or ſcorpions eyer 
ſting. ; 

The ſurrounding ſea abounds with fiſh, ſome of 
which are almoſt pecuhar to itſelf, as partot-fiſh, 
ſnappers, grey cavellos, tarbums, and coney-fifh. 
Their mullets, lobſters, and crabs, are excellent; and 
the green turtle are caught here in vaſt quantities. 

This iſland has two ſtreams that are called rivers on 
each fide, with wells of good water all over it, and 
large ponds or reſervoirs for rain water. In its center it 
is {aid to have a bituminous ſpring, which ſends forth 
a liquor like tar, and ferves for the ſame uſes as pitch 
or lamp. oil. 

The inhabitants of Barbadoes, like thoſe of the other 
iſlands, may be divided into three claſſes, viz. the 
maſters, the white ſervants, and the black ſcrvants. 
The former of theſe are either Engliſh, Scotch, or 
Iriſh, with fome Dutch, French, Portugueſe, and 
Jews. The white ſervants lead more eaſy lives than 
the common day-labourers in England; and when they 
come to be overſcers, their wages, and other allowances, 
are conſiderable. As to the black fervants, it is tix 
intereſt of every planter to be more careful of them 
than even of the white ; the former, unlefs they ſhould 
happen to be made free, being his perpetual property. 
Mott of the negroes are employed in the field; bu: 
ſome of them work in the ſugar-mills and ſtoretoules ; 
while thoſe of both ſexes, who are mott likely, arc eth. 
ployed as houfemaids and menial fervants. Every ne. 
groe family has a cabbin, and a ſmall piece of ground 
adjoining ro it, by Way of garden, in which the more 


induſtrious ſort plant potatoes, yams, and other 10055, 


and rear live ſtock, which they are at liberty to cat, 0: 
convert into money for their own uſe, They are ui. 
of rum and robacco. 9 85 
The governor of Barbadoes has a conſiderable ſalaty. 
The council conſiſts of twelve members, and the afſem- 
bly of 22, choſen yearly, out of the ſeveral partes, 
viz. two for each, by a majority of votes. Volt ks 
the civil officers are appointed by the governor, 8 
alſo collates rectors to the pariſhes of the iſland. — 
perquiſites are very conſiderable. The church al ot 
of Barbadoes are governed by a ſurrogate of the ny 
appointment. There are upon the iſland ſome Jews 
and quakers, but very few other diſſenters. 8 
The inhabitants of this iſland ſupport their own = 
litary eſtabliſhment, which is reſpectable, with gre 
credit, 3 h of 
The iſland is divided into five diſtricts. In 55 I 
the diſtricts is a judge and five aſſiſtants, who : . 
court of common pleas every month, from ] 1 * 
September, and if any difficult matter ariſes, it! 
ferred to the arbitration of the governor. Bridge- 


AN wh, the capital, is ſituated on Carliſle- 

Bridge- Tous f the iſland, and has the 

-— the ſouth-weſt part O ene 1 and, and nas 
"ous the only harbour in it. It is reckoned 
r rather the ONIy H a { 

belt, 0 4 largeſt town in all the Caribbee Iſlands, if 
the fineſt 1 Britiſh Weſt-Indian colonies. Bridge- 
not tn ” 1. name from a bridge in the eaſt part of it, 
Town takes the waters that come from the neighbour- 
erected ow, but a dreadful fire, which happened ſome 
ing marſhes eſtroyed a great part of it. It is the ſeat 
FERe? ko council, and aſſembly, and alſo of 
of the 89 f chancery. The governor's houſe is about 
the court 8 of the town, which is not reckoned very 
1 account of the neighbouring marſhes. 
16 ſcyeral foris and batteries about the town and 
wu is a college in the town, which was founded 
and liberally endowed by Colonel Codrington, who 
was a native of this iNand. | 

With reſpect to the commerce of Barbadoes, the 
principal articles of exportation uy N Water gin- 
ver, ſugar, rum, and molaſſes. ole of importation 
100 timber of various kinds, bread, flour, Indian corn, 
rice, tobacco, ſome ſalt beef and pork, fiſh, pulſe, 
and other proviſions, from tne northern colonies ; {ſlaves 
om the coaſt of Africa; wine from Madeira, Tercera, 
and Frial, as alſo ſome brandy ; beef and pork from 
Ireland ; falt from Curaſſao ; linen of all ſorts, broad 
doch, kerſeys, ſilks and ſtuffs, red caps, ſtockings 
and ſhoes of all ſorts, gloves and hats, millenery ware 
and perriwigs, laces, peas, beans, oats, ſtrong beer, 

ale ale, pickles, candles, butter and cheeſe, iron 
ware for their ſugar works, leaden ware, powder and 
hot, bra's and copper wares, &c. 

This iNand, as well as Jamaica, ſuffered the greateſt 
calamities by the dreadful hurricane which happened in 
te month of October, 1780. The plantations were al- 
moſt all deſtroyed; and Bridge- Town was reduced to 
1 mere heap of ruins, ſcarce a building in it being left 
landing. No leſs than 11 pariſh churches, and 2 
chapels, were levelled with the ground, among which 
was the fine church of St. Michael. The ſtreets were 
covered with the ruins of the houſes; and it was ſup- 
poſed that no leſs than 3000 perſons periſhed. The 
ſhips in Carliſle Bay were driven out to ſea, and ſeveral 
of them caſt aſhore and loſt. The damage was fo im- 
menſe throughout the iſland as not to be eſtimated ; 
and the whole formed a ſcene more melancholy and 
deplorable chan it is poſſible for words to deſcribe. 


Tenn TOPHYT TY, 


HE Ifland of St. Chriſtopher, called by mariners 
St. Kitt's, is ſituated in 17 deg. north latitude, 
about 14 leagues from Antigua, and is about 20 miles 
long, and 7 broad. It had its name from Columbus, 
in his firſt voyage to America. The French and Eng- 
liſh arrived here the ſame day in 1625, and divided the 
iſland between them. Three years after their ſettling 
the Spaniards drove them out of it. They ſoon returned, 
and continued to live in harmony till 1666, when war 
being commenced between the two nations, St. Chriſto- 
pier became, at different periods, the ſcene of war and 
blood-ſhed for half a century. In 1702 the French 
vere entirely expelled, and the peace of Utrecht con- 
firmed this iſland to the Engliſh. In February, 1782, 
it was taben by the French, bur reſtored again to Great 
Britain by the late ti eaty of peace. 
en mountains rakes Fe Kir rden, chew 
Ins : ppear, to thoſe who 
approach it by ſea, like one huge mountain covered 
bl wood ; but they find, as they come nearer, that 
ue coalt grows more eaſy, as well as the aſcent of the 


mountains, which, riſing one above another, are culti- 


Vated as nigh as poſſible. 

2 climate of St, Chriſtopher is hot, though, from 
| 7 eight of the country, much leſs than might be ex- 
* The air is pure and healthy; but the iſland 

ubject to frequent ſtorms, hurricanes, and earth- 
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quakes, The ſoil is, in general, light and ſandy, but 


very fruitful, and well watered by ſeveral rivulets, 
which run down both ſides of the mountains. The 
animals, vegetables, &c. are the ſame with thoſe of 
Barbadoes. The whole iſland is covered with planta- 
tions, whoſe owners (noted for the ſoftneſs of their 
manners) live in agreeable, clean, and convenient ha- 
bitations, adorned with fountains and groves. Moſt 
of their houſes are built of cedar, and the lands hedged 
with orange and lemon trees. 

The moſt conſiderable town upon the iſland is 
Baſſe-terre, formerly the capital of the French part : 
the other is called Sandy-Point, and always belonged 
to the Engliſh, There is no harbour: on the contrary, 
the ſurf is continually beating on the ſandy ſhore at the 
few places fit to land, which not only prevents the 
building any quay or wharf, but renders the landin 
or ſhipping of goods always inconvenient, and very of 
ten dangerous. They have been, therefore, obliged 
to adopt a e method to embark, or put the 
heavy goods, ſuch as hogſheads of ſugar or rum, on 
board, For this purpoſe they uſe a ſmall boat of a pe- 
culiar conſtruction, called a moſes : this boat ſets off 
from the ſhip with ſome very active and expert rowers: 
when they ſee what they call a /z/, that is, an abate- 
ment in the violence of the ſurge, they puſh to land, 
and lay the ſides of the moſes on the ſtrand ; the hogſ- 
head is rolled into it, and the fame precautions are 
uſcd to carry it to the ſhip. It is in this inconvenient 
and very hazardous manner, that the ſugars are con- 
veyed on board by ſingle hogſheads. Rum, cotton, 
and other goods that will bear the water, are generally 
floated to the ſhip both in going and coming. 

The public affairs at St. Chriſtopher's are adminiſtered 
by a governor, a council, and an affembly choſen fron 
the nine pariſhes into which the iſland: is divided, and 
which have each a large handſome church. 

The Iſland of St. Chriſtopher ſuſtained great damage 
by a violent hurricane, which happened in the month 
of October, 1780. All the goods in the warehoules 
and cellars near the beach were totally deſtroyed, and 
upwards of 100 veſſels were driven out to fea, many 
of which were loſt, and the crews periſhed. 


N 20 


ANTIGUA was diſcovered by Chriſtopher Colum- 

bus, but not ſettled upon till the year 1632, when 
the Engliſh took poſſeſſion of it. It is fituated in 17 
deg. north latitude, and is of a circular form, about 20 
miles each way, and near 60 in circumference. It is 
more noted for good harbours than all the Engliſh iſlands 
in theſe ſeas, yet ſo encompaſſed with rocks, that it is 
of dangerous acceſs in many parts, eſpecially to thoſe 
that are not well acquainted with the coaſt. 

The climate is hotter than Barbadoes, and very ſub- 
ject to hurricanes, The ſoil is ſandy, and much of it 
overgrown with wood. There are but few ſprings, and 
not ſo much as a brook in the whole iſland; fo that the 
principal dependence of the inhabitants ariſes from the 
water ſupplied by caſual rains, which they fave in 
ciſterns. | 

The capital of Antigua is St. John, a regular built 
town on the weſtern ſhore, with a good harbour of the 
ſame name, whoſe entrance is'defended by Fort James. 
It is the reſidence of the governor-general of the Ca- 
ribbee Leeward Iſlands, the place where the aſſembly 
for this iſland is held, and the port where the greateſt 
trade is carried on. It was a very flouriſhing town be- 
fore the fire in 1769. The beſt port in the iſland is 
Engliſh Harbour, on the ſouth- ſide. At much trouble 


and expence, it has been made fit to receive the greateſt 


ſnips of war. There are alſo a dock- yard with ſtores, 


and all the materials and conventencies neceſſary to 


repair and careen. Engliſh Harbour is at a ſmall diſ- 
tance from the town and harbour of Falmouth. There 
are, beſides, bes Bay, to the windward of 
Engliſh Harbour; Nonſuch Harbour, on the eaſt 
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point; and the town and harbour of Parham, on the 
north ſide ; alſo a great number of creeks and ſmaller 
bays ; but, in general, the ſhort being rocky, where- 
ever the landing would be pratticable, it is defended 
by forts and batteries; and there is commonly one re- 
giment 'of regular troops quartered there for the de- 
tence of the iſland, Ea 

The governor-general, when he thinks proper, calls 
a general afſembly of the repreſentatives of the other 
ilands. Antigua has, beſides, a lieutenant-governor, 


2 council, and its own aſſembly, compoſed 28 


members. It is divided into 6 pariſhes and 11 diſtricts, 
of which io fend each two repreſentatives, and that of St. 


John four, 


NE 43S 

NEVIS, which is no more than a vaſt mountain ri- 
ſing to a very conſiderable height, is ſituated about 

four miles to the ſouth of St. Chriſtopher's. The ſoil 

is fruitful, and the ſtaple commodity ſugar, which 

ſerves all the purpoſes of money. Here are ſometimes 

violent rains and hurricanes, as in the other iſlands, and 

the air is even hotter than that of Barbadoes. 

On this iſland are many remarkable inſects and rep- 
tiles, particularly the flying-tyger, the horn-fly, and a 
kind of ſnail called the ſoldier. The ſea abounds with 
a variety of excellent fiſh, as groopers, rock fiſh, old 
wives, cavallies, welch-men, mud-fiſh, wilks, cockles, 
lobſters, &c. Land-crabs are very common here; 
they are ſmaller than ſea crabs, and make little bur- 
rows, like rabbits, in the woods, towards the tops of 
the mountains. The only venomous creatures are ſcor- 
pions and centipedes, : 

They have plenty of aſparagus here; and there is a 
tree called diddle-doo, which bears a lovely bloſſom 
of the fineſt yellow and ſcarlet colours, and 1s eſteemed 
a ſovereign remedy in ſome diſorders. The liquorice 
buſh runs wild along the ſtone walls of common fields, 
like the vine. The butter here is not good, and their 
new cheeſe far worſe. The ſheep have neither horns or 
wool, but are cloathed with ſmooth hair, and generally 
full of ſmall red or black ſpots, reſembling thoſe of a 
fine ſpaniel. They breed twice a year, if not oftener, 
and generally bring two, three, or four lambs at a time, 
and, what is more extraordinary, ſuckle them all. The 
rams are of a pale red colour, with a thick row of long, 
ſtrait, red hair hanging down from the lower jaw to the 
breaſt, as far as the | legs. The hogs, being fed 
with Indian corn, Spaniſh potatoes, and fugar-cane 
Juice, are exceeding ſweet food, white, and fat; as are 
the fowls and turkies, which are fed with the ſame diet. 
The ground doves here are about the ſize of a lark, of 
a chocolate colour, ſpotted with a dark blue, their heads 
like that of a robin-red-breaſt, and their eyes and legs 
of a moſt pure red. They have excellent game cocks 
and fierce bull-dogs, beſides large cur-dogs, but no 
hounds or ſpaniels. 

Nevis was formerly much more flouriſhing than at 

reſent, and, before the revolution, contained 30,000 
inhabitants. The invaſion of the French about that 
time, and ſome epidemical diſorders, have ſtrangely 
diminiſhed the number to what they then were. 

Here are three tolerable roads or bays, on which 
are as many little towns, viz. Newcaſtle, Littleborough 
on Moreton-Bay, and Charles-Town the capital, with 
a fort called Great Fort, that defends the anchoring- 
place, where the governor, council and aſſembly meet 
the laſt is compoſed of five members for each of the 
three pariſhes into which the, iſland is divided. 

Here, as in ſome of the other Caribbees, if a white 
man kills a black, he cannot be tried for his life for the 
murder; and all that he ſuffers is a fine of 3ol. cur- 
rency to the maſter for the loſs of his ſlave. If a negro 
ſtrikes a white man he is puniſhed with the loſs of his 
hand; and if he ſhould draw blood, with death. A 
negro cannot be evidence againſt a white man. 

The inhabitants have three public annual faſts, to 
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| implore the Divine Protection againſt bunte 


if none happen in July, Auguſt or 8 

point a public n i 8 
The trade of Nevis conſiſts in 

prodigious quantity of lemons. 
This iſland, as well as the following 

the French in the year 1782, but reſtore 

in 178 3. 


anes; and 
a, they ap- 


molaſſes, rum, and a 


was taken by 
d at the Peace 


MONTSERRAT 


MONTSERRAT was diſcovered by Colum 

1493. It lies in 16 deg. 37 min. north! 
and 62 deg. 13 min. weſt longitude. It is 9c *. 
almoſt ſouth ſouth-eaſt from Nevis; 20 e wary 
welt from Antigua; 40 north-weſt from Guadal _ 
and 240 from Barbadoes; It is of an PEA "ts of 
about three leagues in length; the ſame in bernd 
and 18 in compaſs. The Spaniards gave it the bs | 
of Montſerrat from a fancied reſemblance jr * 
a mountain of that name near Barcelona in Old Spat 
It was ſettled in 1632 by Sir Thomas Warner 7 
taken in the beginning of the reign of Charles II. b 
the French, who reſtored it to England at the peace of 
Breda. The firſt ſettlers were Iriſhmen, and the pre. 
ſent inhabitants are principally compoſed either of heir 
deſcendants, or of natives of Ireland. 

The climate, ſoil, and produce of Montſerrat are 
much the ſame as thoſe of the other Engliſh Caribbec 
Iſlands. The mountains yield cedars, the cypreſs-tree 
the iron-tree, with other woods, and ſome odoriferous 
ſhrubs. It is well watered and fruitful ; and the plant- 
ers formerly raiſed a great deal of indigo. The ſur- 
rounding ſeas produce ſome hideous monſters, parti- 
cularly two, which, from their remarkable uglineſs, as 
well as the poiſonous quality of their fleſh, are called 
ſea devils. The lamanture, by ſome called the ſea- 
cow, is found in this iſland, and generally at the en- 
trance of freſh water rivers. According to the ac- 
counts we have of it, it is an amphibious animal; and 
lives moſtly on herbage. Its fleſh is reckoned very 
wholeſome food, when ſalted ; and they are ſo large 
that two or three of them load a canoe. 

The government of Montſerrat is compoſed of a 
lieutenant-governor, a council, and an aſſembly of 
eight repreſentatives, two for each of the four diſtricts 
which divide the iſland, 

Montſerrat bas not any harbour, only three roads, 
namely, at Plymouth, (which is the chief town in the 
iſland) Old Harbour, and Ker's Bay, where the ſhip- 
ping and landing of goods is atrended with the ſame 
inconveniences as in the iſland of St. Chriſtopher, 
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BARBUDA is a ſmall iſland in 18 deg. north lat, 
and 61 deg. 35 min. weſt long. 15 miles north-eaſt 

of Montſerrat ; its length being about 20 miles, and 
its breadth 12. It is the property of the Codrington 
family, who have the appointment of the governo!- 
Part of the eſtate ariſing from it, amounting, 45 15 ſaid, 1 
20001. a year, with two plantations in Barbadoes, 75 
bequeathed, in 17 10, by Chriſtopher Codringron, * g 
governor and captain- general of Barbadoes, tot : | 8 
ciety for propagating the goſpel, towards the re 0 
of the negroes, in the Caribbee Iſlands, in nd oi 
ſtian religion, and the ereftion of a college at Pars 
does, for teaching the liberal arts. 3 
The land of this iſland lies low, but 15 1 LAY 
inhabitants apply themſelves chiefly, to the bree * ' 
cattle, and raiſing proviſions, with which they nes 
the neighbouring iſlands. Many of the ns in 
however, which are raiſed in the other We pong 
iſlands, may be alſo raiſed here, ſuch as citrons, ne 
granates, oranges, raiſins, Indian figs, 8 "a4 
nuts, cinnamon, Pine-apples, and the ſen o_ ary 
with various kinds of woods and aut, oe e 


ebony, pepper, indigo and the like. lage 
2 
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| the iſland; but they are ſo far from 
large — noxious, that they deſtroy rats, 
being 4 1 frogs; though the ſting or bite of others is 
mae; unlets an antidote is quickly applied. On the 
note de of the iſland is a good well-ſhelcered road, 
we 


clear from rocks and ſands. | 


a NG DU 1 5:6: 


deg. north lat. and 62 deg. 57 min. 
15 ES 2 75 miles north-weſt of St. 
Chriſtopher's. It is very long and narrow, which in- 
" ed the Spaniards to give it the name of Anguilla, 
we” Fel.” It is ſo low and flat, that the French, who 
ha there firſt, did not think it worth cultivating, 
hs 3 keeping. The Engliſh adopted the ſame opi- 
wy when they took poſſeſſion of it, and the iſland was 
ny time in their hands before they perceived the 
3 Within a few years, induſtry, and the inde- 
fatigable labours of the planters of Anguilla, have con- 
vinced them that their ifland produces not only all the 
necellaries of life, but, beſides, many proviſions which 
they ſell to their neighbours, as well as ſ ugar and cotton. 
The climate is very healthy, and the inhabitants ſtrong 
and vigorous. Their exportations are ſugar, rum, and 


cotton. 


To the north of Barbuda are ſeveral ſmall uninhabi- 
ted ilands. The moſt reinarkable of them lies at ſix 
leagues diſtance, and 1s about a league long. It con- 
fiſts of an eminence, to which the Spaniſh diſcoverers, 
finding ſome ,reſemblance to a hat, gave it the name of 
Sombrero, which it has always preſerved, 

To the welt of Barbuda and Sombrero, after having 
croſſed a channel of eight leagues, begin the Virgin 
lands. Theſe take up a ſpace, from eaſt to weſt, of 
about 24 leagues long, quite to the eaſtern coaſt of 
Porto Rico, with a breadth of about 16 leagues. They 
are compoſed of a great number of. iſles, whoſe coaſts, 
rent throughout and ſprinkled with rocks, every where 
dangerous to navigators, are famous for ſhipwrecks, 
and particularly of ſeveral galleons. Happily for the 
trade and navigation of tlieſe iſlands, nature has placed 
in the middle of them a large baſon of three or four 
leagues broad, and ſix or ſeven long, the fineſt that can 
be imagined, and in which ſhips may anchor landlocked, 
and ſheltered from all winds. The Buccaneers called 
it The Virgins' Gangway; but its true name is The Bay 
of Sir Francis Drake, who firſt entered it in 1580, 
when he made his expedition againſt St. Domingo. 

One of theſe iſlands is called The Tropic Keys, from 
the aſtoniſhing quantity of tropic birds which breed 
there, "Theſe birds are about the ſize of a pigeon, but 
round and plump like a partridge, and very good to 
eat, Their plumage is quite white, except two or 
three feathers in each wing, which are of a clear grey. 
Their beaks are ſhort, thick, and of a pale yellow. 
They have a long feather, or rather quill, about ſeven 
inches long, which comes out of their rump, and is 
all the tail they have. They obtained their name from 
not having been ever ſeen but between the tropics. 

The Virgin Iſlands are all of them ſmall, and the 
greateſt part uninhabited, 


C 
THIS land was diſcovered by Columbus, who called 


it Dominica, becauſe he firſt ſaw it on a Sunday. 
It is ſituated in 16 deg. north latitude, and 62 deg. 
weſt longitude; lies about half way between Guada- 
loupe and Martinico ; and is about 28 miles in length, 
and 13 in breadth. The ſoil is thin, and better adapted 
to the rearing of coffee than ſugar : but the ſides of the 
hills bear the fineſt trees in the Weſt Indies; and the 
Whole iſland is well ſupplied with rivulets of fine water. 
ele, as in ſome other of che Caribbees, is a ſulphur 
mountain, and hot ſpring, equal, in ſalubrity, to thoſe 
ol Bath, in England; and the fine fruits, particularly 
| No. 48. 
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the pine- apples, are ſuperior to any that grow on the 
French iſlands. At the north-weſt end of the iſland is a 
deep, ſpacious, ſandy bay, called Prince Rupert's, 
which is well ſecured from the winds by mountains on 
all ſides, | 

The moſt diſtinguiſhed place in this iſland is the town 
of Roſeau, ſituated on a ſpacious harbour. The houſes 
are low and irregularly placed ; and the town is ſhel- 
tered by the circumjacent mountains, ſome of which 
riſe to a conſiderable height. The moſt advantageous 
view of the town is from the bay or harbour, where 
ſhips of conſiderable ſize ride at anchor with the great- 
eſt ſafety. | 

The French have ever exerted their efforts to pre- 
ventthe Engliſh from ſettling on this iſland, as it muſt 


cut off their communication, in time of war, between 


Martinico and Guadaloupe. By the treaty, however, 
in 1763, it was ceded to the Engliſh; afterwards taken 


by the French, in 1778, and reſtored to Great Britain 
in 1783. 


* 


e. 


T. Vincent, ſituated in 13 deg. north latitude, and 
61 deg. weſt longitude, is about 24 miles in length, 
and 18 in breadth, lying about 50 miles north- weſt of 
Barbadoes, Out of the ridge of mountains, which 
croſſes it from ſouth to north, riſe a great number of 
rivers, which are well ſtored with fiſh. Theſe moun- 
tains are, 1n general, of an eaſy aſcent; and the vallies 
and plains, ſome of them of a large extent, are exceed- 
ing fertile, producing moſt of the neceſſaries of life, 
particularly ſugar, coffee, cocoa, and anatta. 

When this iſland was ceded to Great Britain, by the 
treaty of Verſailles in 1763, there was a great number 
of a mixed breed of the ancient Caribbees, and of ſhip- 
wrecked or runaway negroes, but theſe have been all 
long ſince exterminated. 

The moſt remarkable place in St. Vincent's is Kingſ- 
town, fituated on a bay of the ſame name at the ſouth- 
weſt end of the iſland. It is the reſidence of the gover- 
nor, and the place where the aſſembly meet. About 
three miles from Kingſtown, towards the ſouth-eaſt, -is 
the town of Calliagua, whoſe harbour is the moſt conſi- 
ſiderable in the whole iſland, 


GRENADA, and THE GRENADINES. 


GRENADA is ſituated in 12 deg. north Jatitude, and 

62 deg. welt longitude, about 30 leagues ſouth- weſt 
of Barbadoes, and almoſt the ſame difttance north of 
New Andaluſia, or the Spaniſh main. This iſland is 
about 3o miles long, and 15 broad. The climate is 
good, and the foil rich and fertile, and particularly 
adapted for producing ſugar, coffee, tobacco, and in- 
digo. A lake on the top of a hill in the middle of an 
iſland, ſupplies it plentifully with fine rivers, which 
adorn and 3 Several bays and harbours lie 
round the iſland Some of theſe may be fortified with 
great rdvantage, which renders it very convenient for 
ſhipping ; and it has the happineſs of not being ſubject 
to hurricanes. St. George's bay has a ſandy bottom, 
and is extremely capacious, but open. In its harbour, 
or careening- place, 100 large veſſels may be moored 
with perfect ſafety. 

Near Grenada is a cluſter of ſmall iſlands, called the 
Grenadines, Theſe iſlands produce very fine timber, 
ſugar, indigo, tobacco, peaſe, millet ; but the cocoa- 
tree does not thrive ſo well in them as in the other 
iſlands. Theſe iſlands were all diſcovered by Colum- 
bus, but never ſettled by the Spaniards. The French 
firſt eſtabliſhed a colony here, but were diſturbed by 
the natives, who carried on along and bloody war with 
their invaders, At length, however, they were com- 
pelled to ſubmit to ſuperior force, and then the ſettle- 
ments of the French rapidly increaſed; 
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In the laſt war but one, when Grenada was attacked by | 


the Engliſh, the French inhabitants, who were not very 
numerous, were ſo amazed at the reduction of Guada- 
loupe and Martinico, that they loft all ſpirit, and ſur- 
rendered without making the leaſt oppoſition z and the 
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French made themſelves maſte it: | 
reſtored by the treaty of 1780, n though it waz 
The Iſland of Grenada, with all thoſe aq; 
ſuſtained confiderable damage by a — 
that happened in the month of Octob 


oining to . 
er 1780, 


full property of this iſland, together with the Grena- of the houſes were levelled with the any 
yk — confirmed to the crown of Great Britain by {| tations deſtroyed, and ſeveral 8 ang plan- 
the treaty of peace in 1763. But in July, 1779, the harbour totally loſt, ay in the 
6 VIII. 
BRITISH AMERICAN ISLANDS. 
AVING deſcribed the Britiſh Iſlands in the Weſt- f The Green Bank is about 120 miles long, and abo 
N ut 


Indies, we ſhall next ſurvey the other American 
Iſlands belonging to us, which are ſituated in different 
parts of the ocean; and as we ſhall begin at the northern 
extremity, Newfoundland will firſt engage our attention. 


NEWFOUNDLAND. 


HIS iſland, which was diſcovered by Sebaſtian 
Cabot, in 1507, is ſituated to the eaſt of the Gulph 
of St. Lawrence, between 46 and 52 deg. north latitude, 
and between 53 and 59 deg. weſt longitude. It is 
about 350 miles in length, and 200 in breadth ; and 1s 
bounded on the north by Belleiſle Strait, on the ſouth 
and eaſt by the Atlantic Ocean, and on the weſt by the 
Gulph of St. Lawrence. It has many excellent har bours. 
The climate of Newfoundland is intolerably hot in 
ſummer, and intenſely cold in winter. For four or five 
months in the winter the ground 1g covered with ſnow, 
frozen as hard as cryſtal. The ſouthern and eaſtern 
coaſts ſeldom enjoy a very ſerene ſky, from their neigh- 
bourhood to the Great Bank, which is almoſt conſtant- 
ly covered with a thick fog ; but in the northern and 
weſtern parts the ſky is very clear, both in ſummer and 
winter. The ſoil is, in general, barren, Moſt of the 
meadows and vales produce nothing but a kind of moſs. 
Many ſpecies of timber, however, grow here in the 
utmoſt perfection; and the firs are as fit for maſts as 
thoſe of Norway. There are ſome fruitful ſpots, and a 
kind of rye which grows naturally without culture, and 
is very nouriſhing, with wild ſtrawberries and raſp- 
berries. The iſland abounds with wild fowl, deer, 
hares, rabbits, foxes, ſquirrels, bears, beavers, wolves, 
otters, and other quadrupeds ; and the fea is plentifully 
ſtocked with different kinds of delicious fiſh, beſides 
cod, the ſtaple commodity. It 1s certain, however, 
that the inhabitants would be in the utmoſt diſtreſs for 
bread, and many other neceſſaries, but from the ex- 
ports thither from the mother country, or the continent 
of America, from which they have almoſt every thing, 
except fiſh, veniſon, and wild fowl. 
The value of Newfoundland conſiſts in the trade for 


" fiſh, of which there is ſuch plenty on the coaſts of the 


iſland, that the whole world almoſt might be fupplied 
from it, all forts being taken in immenſe quantities: 
but the principal fiſhery is of cod, wherewith a great 
number of ſhips are laden every year, for England, 
France, Spain, Portugal, Italy, and other parts. The 
main fiſhery is on the Great Bank, and the other banks 
about this iſland, as aiſo along the coaſt. The Great 


Bank is a vaſt mountain under water, extending, in 


length, according to the moſt accurate ſea-charts, from 
the 41ſt deg. of north latitude, to 49 deg. 25 min. and, 
in breadth, from 42 deg. 30 min. to 51 deg. 30 min. of 
weſt longitude. Its depth of water is from 5 to 60 
This bank is covered with a vaſt quantity of 
ſhells, and ſeveral kinds of fiſh of all ſizes, molt ofgwhich 
ſerve for food to the cod-fiſh, whoſe number is im- 
menſe. Great numbers of veſſels have loaded here an- 
nually for two centurics, yet this vaſt conſumption has 


produced no very apparent diminution of their numbers. 


| 


co over where broadeſt. It lies off th . 
demos. There are ſeveral * 8 
a = Fog not conſiderable enough to deſerve particular 
The Great Strand, or drying-place for fiſh, whi * 
about a league in extent, lies between two ſtee hit 
one of which is ſeparated from the Strand h 7 wr 
rivulet, which forms a kind of lake, called . Lite 
Bay, abounding with ſalmon, The Great Strand cory 
contain at once wherewithal to load 60 ſhips. Thet 
is another leſſer Strand for the uſe of the inhabitant, 
who fiſh all along the coaſt. The fiſhing ſeaſon is fn 
Spring to September. All the train oil that comes 
from Newfoundland is drawn chiefly from the livers ot 
the cod. The principal towns are Placentia, Bonaviſta 
and St. John. 5 
The Indians, or natives, of this iſland, are ſaid to be 
a gentle, mild, tractable people, eaſily gained by civi- 
lity and good uſage. They paint their bodies, and 
in winter, are clad in ſkins and furs. a 
The following is the proceſs in catching the fiſh, 
preparing them, &c. The cod is caught with a har- 
poon, the beſt bait being a little fiſh, called capelau; 
but, for want of this, they ſometimes make uſe of the 
inteſtines of the cod itſelf. As ſoon as the fiſherman 
has caught a fiſh with his line, he pulls out its tongue, 
and gives the fiſh to another man, whom they call the 
beheader. This man, with a two-edged knife, like a 
lancer, flits the fiſh from the vent to the throat, which 
he cuts acrols to the bones of the neck : he then lays 
down his knife, and pulls out the liver, which he drops 
into a kind of tray, through a little hole made on pur- 
pote in the ſcaffold he works upon ; he then guts 1t, 
and cuts off the head. This done, he delivers the fhſh 
to the next man, who ſtands over againſt him. "Thi: 
man, who is called the flicer, takes hold of it by the 
left gill, and reſts its back againſt a board, a foot long, 
and two inches high: he pricks it with the flicing knit 
on the left ſide of the vent, which makes it turn out 
the left gill: then he cuts the ribs, or great bones all 
along the vertebra, about half way down from the neck 
to the vent; he likewiſe does the ſame on the right de; 


2 85 f 
then cuts aſlant three joints of the vertebræ through to 


the ſpinal marrow ; laſtly, he cuts all along the verte- 
bræ and ſpinal marrow, dividing them into two; and 
thus ends his operation. A third helper then takes this 
fiſh, and, with a kind of wooden ſplatula, ſcrapes all the 
blood that has remained along the vertebræ that were 
not cut. When the cod is thus thoroughly cleanſe 

(ſometimes waſhed) he drops it into the hold, tluough 
a hole made for that purpoſe, and the ſalter is there 
ready to receive it. This aſſiſtant crams as much 12 l 
as he can into the inner part of the fiſh, lays it down, 
the tail end loweſt, rubs the ſkin all over with ſalt, an 

even covers it with mote ſalt; then g 
ſame proceſs with the reſt of che cod, 


up one upon another till the whole is laid up. T _ f 


7 


chus ſalted and piled up in the hold, is never as 17 


with any more till it is brought home and unJo 


: ſale. The 


oes through the 
which he wy” 
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The cod intended 


in the ſame manner; 


„ me few particulars. = 
in This * 4 after various diſputes, was ceded to 


1 | but the French were left at liberty 
* * how, the northern ſhores. By the treaty 
. 76 they were permitted to fiſn in the Gulph of 
of en on condition that they did not approach 
5 three leagues of any of the coaſts belonging to 
os t Britain. The ſmall iſlands of St. Pierre and Mi- 
_ to the ſouth of Newfoundland, were ceded to 
7 French by the ſame treaty, for curing their fiſh ; 
but they engaped not to erect any fortifications, and to 
keep only 50 ſoldiers to enforce the police. By the laſt 
treaty of peace, the French are to enjoy the fiſheries on 
the north and welt coaſts of Newfoundland. 


for drying is caught and beheaded 
but the operation of ſalting varies 


CAPE BRE TON. 


THIS iſland is ſituated in the Gulph of St. Lawrence, 
between 45 and 57 deg. north latitude, and be- 
tween 61 and 62 deg. welt longitude, being about 100 
miles long, and 80 broad. It lies about 20 leagues 
ſouth-weſt from Newfoundland, and 1s ſeparated by the 
Strait of Caufo from Nova Scotia. The north coaſt is 
high, and almoſt inacceſſible ; but the ſouth coaſt con- 
tains ſeveral excellent harbours, more particularly that 
of Louiſburgh, one of the fineſt in America. The cli- 
mate here is much the ſame with that of Quebec, only 
more ſubje& to fogs. The air, however, ſcems to be 
pretty wholelome. | 

The iſland abounds with lakes and rivers, coals, and 
lime-ſtone ; and though there are many barren ſpots 1n 
it, apples, pulſe, wheat, and other corn, flax and 
hemp, are, or may be, raiſed in it. The moſt common 
trees are oaks of a prodigious ſize, pines fit for maſts, 
aſh, maple, plane, and aſpin trees. There is no 0C- 
ſion for digging deep, or draining the waters, to come 
at the coals here, as in other countries. 

Of animals there are horſes, hogs, oxen, ſheep, 
goats, and poultry, on the iſland, but game is ſcarce. 
The partridges are almoſt as big as pheaſants, and not 
unlike them in the colour of their feathers. The quan- 
ties of cod and other fiſh on the coaſt is almoſt incredi- 
ble; and there are numbers of whales, ſea-wolves, 
porpoiſes, and ſeals. 

The French began a ſettlement on this iſland in 1714, 
which they continued to increaſe,” and fortified it in 
1720. They were diſtreſſed by the Engliſh in 1745 
but reinſtated by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1748. 
It was afterwards reduced in 17 58, by the Britiſh troops 
and ſeamen, under General Amherſt and Admiral Boſ- 
cawen. It was ceded to the crown of Great Britain by 
the treaty of 1763, fince which the fortifications of 
Louiſburgh have been demoliſhed. 

There are ſeveral ſmall iſlands lying round Cape Bre- 
ton, particularly thoſe of St. Peter and Madame, or 

aurepas, 


ST. T0 HAN. 


THE Iſland of St. John is alſo ſituated in the Gulph 
of St. Lawrence, about 40 miles north-weſt of 
ape Breton, in between 45 and 47 deg. of north lat. 
ing about bo miles in length, and upwards of 30 in 
eadth, The air is el car and healthy, and the ſoil in 


molt places rich, producing Indian corn, and a great 


ien of garden plants. Great part of the country 
8 cleared, and fo well improved, by the French, 


at it was called the Granary 

plying that colony with corn 
e as 1 

ine in Cape Breton. 


This iſland was ceded to the crown of Great Britain 
the treaty of 1763. 


of Canada, from its ſup- 
. The animals are the 
It abounds in excellent 


NORTH AMERICA. 


| 
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Tux BERMUDAS, on ur SUMMER ISLANDS. 


THESE are a cluſter of very ſmall iflands, and were 

diſcovered by John Bermudez, a Spaniard, from 
whom they received their firſt name, as they did their 
ſecond from Sir George Summer, who was caſt away 
upon them in 1609, ſince which they have belonged to 
Great Britain. They are ſituated in the Atlantic 
Ocean, in 32 deg. north latitude. They have a clear 
temperate air, with plenty of fleſh, fiſh, poultry, fruits, 
herbs, roots, &c. The climate, however, of late 
years, is altered for the worſe. Cedars grow here, 
ambergris is found on the ſhores, and whales and tur- 
tles are caught on the coaſt. Here is a breed of black 
hogs which are much valued. White chalk- ſtones and 
tobacco are exported, Oranges and palmetcos abound; 
and many things are found in great plenty, water ex- 
cepted ; for the inhabitants have none but what falls 
trom the clouds. 

The chief iſland is St. George, which takes its name 
from George-Town, and is a pleaſant place, 16 miles 
in length, and three in breadth, and contains handſome 
buildings. The chief employment of the inhabitants 
is building ſmall veſſels. 

Thele iſlands are thus deſcribed by Waller, the cele- 


brated poct, who reſided here during the civil wars of 
England, 


BERMU DAs wall'd with rocks; who does not know 
That happy iſland, where huge lemons grow, 
And orange trees, which golden fruit do bear; 
Th' Heſperian gardens boaſt of none fo fair; 
Where ſhining pearl, coral, and many a pound, 
On the rich ſhore, of ambergris is found. 
The lofty cedar, which to heav'n aſpires, 
The prince of trees, is fewel for their fires ; 
The tmoak by which their loaded ſpits do turn, 
For incenſe might on ſacred altars burn: 
Their private roofs on odorous timber born, 
Such as might palaces for kings adorn. 
Their ſweet palmettos a new Bacchus yield, 
With leaves as ample as the broadeſt ſhield ; 
Under the ſhadow of whoſe friendly boughs, 
They fit carouſing where their liquor grows. 
Figs there unplanted thro' the field do grow, 
Such as fierce Cato did the Romans ſhew, 
With the rare fruit inviting them to ſpoil 
Carthage, the miſtreſs of ſo rare a ſoil. 
The naked rocks are not unfruitful here, 
But, at ſome conſtant ſeaſons ev'ry year, 
Their barren tops with luſcious food abound, 
And with the eggs of various fowl are crown'd. 
Tobacco is their worſt of things, which they 
Io Engliſh landlords as their tribute pay. 
Such is the mould that the bleſt tenant feeds 
On precious fruits, and pays his rent in weeds, 
With candied plantiners and the juicy pine, 
On choiceſt melons and ſweet grapes they dine, 
And with potatoes fat their wanton ſwine. 
Nature theſe cates with ſuch a laviſh hand 
Pours out among them, that our coarſer land 
Taſtes of that bounty, and doth cloth return, 
Which not for warmth, but ornament, is worn: 
For the kind ſpring, which but ſalutes us here, 
Inhabits there, and courts them all the year. 
Ripe fruits and bloſſoms on the ſame trees live ; 
At once they promiſe what at once they give. 
So ſweet the air, ſo moderate the clime, 
None ſickly lives, or dies before his time. 


Tur BAHAMAS, oz LUCAYA ISLANDS. 


HEE iſlands are ſituated in the Atlantic Ocean, to 
the north of the Iſland of Cuba, and not far from 

the coaſt of Florida, ſtretching from the north -weſt to 
the ſouth-eaſt, between 21 and 27 deg. north latitude, 
and between 73 and 81 deg, weſt longitude, They are 


very 
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very numerous, and twelve of them pretty large. 
Bahama, which is the largeſt, being about 50 miles in 
length, though very narrow, and gives name to the reſt, 
lies 25 leagues from the continent of Florida. It enjoys 
a ſerens temperate air, with a fruitful ſoll, well water ed 
every where with ſprings and rivulets. | 

Though theſe were the firſt lands diſcovered in Ame- 
rica by Columbus, the Spaniards never thought of ſet- 
tling in them. The Engliſh knew nothing of them till 
1667, when Captain William Seyle, being bound to 
Carolina, was forced among them fby a ſtorm, which 
gave him an opportunity of examining them carefully, 
particularly that which at preſent 1s known by the name 
of Providence. At his return he reported the benefit 
they might be made of tothe ſtate; upon which grants of 
them were made out to proprictors, called the Bahama 
Company ; but the government was relerved in the 
hands of the crown. 

The Straits of Bahama, which the Britiſh fleet ſo 
happily cleared in the laſt expedition againſt the Ha- 
vannah, are well known to navigators, for the danger 
and difficulties that attend the paſſing them. 

Theſe iſlands lie near to Hiſpaniola, and to the noted 
port of the Havannah, in the Iſland of Cuba, where 
the Spaniſh galleons and flota al ways rendezvous before 
they return to Europe, having the Gulph of Florida to 
the weſt, and the Windward Paſſage to the eaſt of them. 
In times of peace they are capable of great improvement 
in point of trade, and have always been a good retreat 
tor diſabled ſhips, blown from different parts of the con- 
tinent of America. In times of war, the Britiſh cruizers 
and privateers, ſtationed at the Bahama Iflands, are 
more capable to obſtiuct and annoy the Spaniſh trade, 
homeward bound, than any that are ſtationed at the reſt 
of the Britiſh colonies in America, 

The Bahamas were captured by'the Spaniards during 
the laſt war, but they were retaken by the Britiſh arms 
in 1783. 
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FALKLAND ISLANDS 


THE Iſlands were firſt diſcovered by Sir Ri 
Hawkins in 1594, the Principal of which h 
Hawkins Maidenland, in honour of Que N 
The preſent Engliſh name of Falk] 
given them by Captain Strong, in 
adopted by Halley, it has from that ti 
in our maps. 

In the year 1764 the admiralty reviy 
of a ſettlement in the South 5 5 
ron, who was ſent to take poſſeſſion of Falkland I Ic 
in the name of his Britannic Majeſty, in his journal r : 
preſents them as a valuable acquiſition. On the ae 
hand, they are repreſented by Captain Macbride "6 
in 1766, ſucceeded that gentleman, as the outcaſts . 
nature. We found (ſays he) a maſs of iſlands * 
broken lands, of which the ſoil was nothing but a "a 
with no better proſpett than that of barren mountains, 
beaten by ſtorms almoſt perpetual, Yet this is ſummer. 
and if the winds of winter hold their natural pro 35 
tion, thoſe who lie but two cables length from the * 
muſt paſs weeks without having any communication 
with it.“ The plants and vegetables which were 
planted by Mr. Byron's people, and the fir-tree, a na- 
tive of rugged and cold climates, had withered away. 
But the goats, ſheep, and hogs, that were carried thi— 
ther, were found to thrive and increaſe as in other 
places. Geeſe, of a fiſhy taſte, ſnipes, foxes, ſea- 
lions, penguins, plenty of good water, and, in the 
ſummer months, wild celery and ſorrel, are the natu- 
ral productions of theſe parts. 

Falkland Iſlands can hardly be deemed Britiſh, as 
they ſeem to have been rather abandoned by the Eng- 
liſh, in order to avoid giving umbrage to the court of 
Spain. 
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en Elizabeth. 
and was probably 
1639, and beins 
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[ NDER the general denomination of the Fox 

Iſlands (which were diſcovered by a Ruſſian na- 
vigator) are compriſed the Ifles of Ooneemak, Oo- 
nanſka, Amoghta, Saivoogham, Arnluk, Acootan, 
Oonella, Ataka, Kannaton, and Onoolaſhka. Of the 
latter we have given a particular deſcription from the 
account of our nuch-eflecmed countryman Captain 
Cook. 

This group of iſlands (called by the Ruſſians, Lyſſie 
Aſtrova, or Fox Iflands, from their abounding in foxes 
of divers colours) lies in about 42 deg. north latitude, 
and 150 deg. weit longitude. The winters are milder 
here than 1n the more eaſtern climes, and continue, in 
general, only from the beginning of November to the 
end of March. The produce is, underwood, and ſmall 
ſhrubs and plants, for the moſt part ſimitar to thoſe 
found in Kamtſchatka. Warm ſprings and native ſul- 
phur are to be found in ſome parts. 

Great numbers of fea animals, as ſea lions, ſea 
bears, and ſea otters, reſort to the ſhores. The foxes, 
during the day, lie in caves and cliffs of rocks. To- 
wards the evening they come to the ſhore in ſearch of 
food. They have long ago extirpated the brood of 
mice, and other ſmall animals. They are not in the 
leaſt afraid of the natives, but diſtinguiſh the Ruſſians 
by ſcent, having found the effects of their fire arms. 

The Fox Iſlands are, in general, populous. The 
natives live in ſeparate communities, compoſed of fifty, 
and ſometimes of two andeven three hundred perſons. 
Their habitations are in large caves from 40 to 80 yards 


. 


long, from 6 to 8 broad, and from 4 to 5 high. The 


I 


IX, 


roof of theſe caves is a kind of wooden grate, which 1s 
firſt ſpread over with earth. In the top are ſevera! 
openings, through which the inhabitants go up and 
down by means of ladders. In each cave is a number 
of partitions, appropriated to the ſeveral families, and 
theſe partitions are marked by means of ſtakes driven 
into the earth. The men and women fit on the ground, 
and the children lie down, having their legs bound to- 
gether under them, in order to make them learn to ſit 
upon their hams, 

Theſe caves are generally ſo warm, that both ſexes 
often ſit naked. The natives obey the calls of nature 
openly, without deeming it indecent. 1 hey waſh 
themſelves firſt with their own urine, and afterwards 
with water. In winter, and when they want to oo” 
themſelves, eſpecially before they go to ſleep, they It 
fire to dry graſs, and walk over it. 

Their habitations being almoſt dark, they uſe, - 
ticularly in winter, a fort of large lamps made by 125 
lowing out a ſtone, into which they put 4 ruſh wick, 
and burn train oil. etch 

With reſpect to their perſons, the natives = - 
hair, flat faces, and are of good ſtature, I : NE 
ſhave, wich a ſharp ſtone or knife, the circum krone 
and top of the head, and let the hair which 8 * 
hang from the crown, The women cut their _— 
a ſtrait line over the forehead. Behind they 4 e 
to a conſiderable length, and tie it in a Pune 3 
of the men wear their þeards, others ſhave ot pe . 
out by the roots. They mark and colour n 


Wh: in 
with different figures. They make chree . 
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under lip. T 
* ſmall colou 


hey place in the middle one a flat bone, 
red ſtone: in each of the ſide ones 
bey fix a long, pointed piece of 1 gr a man- 
0 * to keep the noſtrils extended. ey alſo pierce 
e in their ears, and wear in them what little orna- 
ocure. 5 

e e kind of ſhirts made of the ſkins of 

orants, ſea-divers, and gulls; and, in order to 
MR the rain, they have upper garments of the 
ket ders and inteſtines of divers fea-animals. Some of 
_ wear common caps, of a party- coloured bird 
11 upon which they leave part of the wings and tail. 
ore part of their hunting _ I Caps they 

l board like a ſcreen, adorned with the jaw- 
nag {8 bears, and ornamented with glaſs beads, 
ich they receive in barter from the Ruſſians. At 
thei ſellivals and dancing parties they wear a much 
more ſhowy ſort of caps. 
mens dreſs 1s made of the ſkins of ſea otters, 
* - 3 Theſe ſkins are dyed with a ſort of red 
earth, and neatly ſewed with ſinews, and ornamented 
with various ſtripes of ſea otter ſkins _ Rn 2 
have alſo upper garments, made of the inteſtines 

of largeſt ſea calves and ſea lions. | : 
Their food chiefly conſiſts of fiſh, I orig wt 
mals, and they generally eat it raw. When. they dreſs 

ir food they uſe a hollow ſtone. Having placed the 
_ r fleſh 2 they cover it with 1 N and 
loſe the chink with lime or clay. They then lay it 
— two ſtones, and light a fire under it. The pro- 
viſion which is intended for keeping is dried in the open 
air, without ſalt, Their greateſt delicacies are wild 
lilies and other roots, together mo different _—_— 
berries. They eat at any time of the day without diſ- 
1 * in cſs of neceſſity, are capable of faſt- 
ing ſeveral days togetner. KEEN 

They do not underſtand the art of diſtilling brandy, 
or any ſtrong liquors ; but are very fond of ee and 
ſnuff, which the Ruſſians have introduced among them. 
They feed their children, when very young, with 
_ thecoareſt fleſh, and for the moſt part raw. If an in- 
fant cries, the mother immediately carries it to the fea 
ſide, and, whether ſummer or winter, holds it naked 
in the water until it is quiet. This cuſtom is 8 far 
from doing the children any harm, that it hardens them 
againſt the cold ; and they accordingly go bare-footed 
through the winter without the leaſt inconvenience, 
They are alſo trained to bathe frequently in the fea ; 
and it is an opinion generally received among the 
| 41 2 by ſuch means they are rendered bold, 
and become fortunate in fiſhing. | 
No traces are found of any religious worſhip amongſt 
them. Several perſons, indeed, paſs for ſorcerers, 
and are held in high eſteem, but without receiving any 
emolument. Filial duty and reſpe& towards the aged 
are not held in eſtimation by theſe people. They are 
not, however, deficient in fidelity to each other; and 
are of lively and chearful tempers, though rather im- 
petuous, and prone to anger. Notwithſtanding their 
ſavageneſs they are very docile ; and the boys, whom 
the Ruſſians keep as hoſtages, ſoon acquire a knowledge 
of their lan guage. 
Marriage ceremonials are unknown among them, 
Each man takes as many wives as he can maintain, but 
the number ſeldom exceeds four. Theſe women are 
occalionally allowed to cohabit with other men; and 
hes Jang Fg 22 are not unfrequently bartered in 

nange ior other commodities. | 
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Feaſts are very common among theſe iſlanders, and 
n when the inhabitants of one iſland are viſited 
y thoſe of another. The men of the village meet their 
gueſts beatihg drums, and prededed by the women, 
who ſing and dance. This done, the gueſts fit down 
to partake of the fare provided for them, after which 
the diverſions are introduced by the children, who dance 
and caper at the ſame time, making a noiſe with their 
{ſmall drums, while the owners of the hut, of both ſexes, 
ſing. Next follow the men almoſt naked, tripping 
after one another, and beating drums of a larger ſize. 
Theſe are relieved by women, who dance in their 
cloaths, while the men ſing and beat their drums. 
Thoſe of the male natives who have ſeveral wives, do 
not withold them from their gueſts; but where the hoſt 
has no more than one wife, he makes the offer of a fe- 
male ſervant, 

The month of November is chiefly employed by 
theſe iſlanders, in hunting, by which they obtain the 
ſkins of ſea bears for their cloathing. In the ſpring 
they kill old ſea bears, ſea lions, and whales. In 
calm weather, both in ſummer and winter, they row 
out to ſea, and catch cod and other fiſh. Their hooks 
are made of bone, and their lines of long tenacious ſea- 
weed, which, in thoſe ſeas, are ſometimes found near 
160yards in length. | 

They have two ſorts of veſfels: the larger are tea- 
thern boats, or baidars, which have oars on both fides 
of them, and will hold 30 or 40 people: the ſmaller 
are rowed with a double paddle, and will contain but 
two at moſt, In theſe, however, they paſs from one 
iſland to another; and ſometimes do not ſcruple to 
venture out to ſea in them to a very conſiderable 
diſtance, 

Strangers are not permitted to. hunt or fiſh near a 
village, or to carry off any thing that is fit for food : 
therefore, when their proviſions are quite exhauſted on 
a journey, they are compelled to beg from village 
to village, and call upon their friends and relations 2 
aſſiſtance. | 

The natives of theſe iſlands are very ſeldom engaged 
in war, either among themſelves or with their neigh- 
bours. When it ſo falls out, and they happen to get 
wounded, they apply a kind of yellow root to the wound, 
and faſt for ſome time. For-relief in the head-ach 
they open a vein in that part, with a lancet made of 
ſtone. 

Their weapons are bows, arrows, and darts. The 
latter they throw with great dexterity, and a very con- 
ſiderable diſtance. For defence of their perſons they 
uſe wooden ſhields,, which they call kuijakin. When 
they want to glue the points of their arrows to the ſhaft, 
they ſtrike their noſes pretty hard till they bleed, and 
uſe the blood as glue. | 

As theſe iſlanders have neither law or judge, the 
moſt atrocious crimes, and even murders, are ſuffered 
to paſs PINES. | 

Their funeral ceremonies, which are very ſingular, 
are as follow. When a poor perſon dies, the body is 
wrapped either in their own cloaths or mats, then laid 
in a grave, and covered over with earth. The bodies 
of the rich are bound round with thongs, and afterwards 
put in a kind of wooden cradle, ſupported by poles, 
which are placed croſs-ways, and are expoſed to the air 
until they rot. The ſurviving relations and friends ex- 
preſs their grief, upon. theſe occaſions, by bitter la- 
mentations. | 
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A NEW, ROYAL Aub AUTHENTIC SYTSEM or UNIVERSAL GEOGRApHy. 


SPANISH WEST-INDIA and AMERICAN ISLANDs. 
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-FA\HIS iſland was diſcovered by Columbus in 1492. 

He had but a ſlight view of it, yet it proved fatal 
to the natives; for they having preſented him with 
gold, ſome pieces of which he carried into Spain, 1t 
occaſioned an immediate reſolution to ſettle in it, which 
was accordingly effected in 1511. 

The Iſland of Cuba extends in latitude frrom 20 
deg. 20 min. to the tropic of Cancer; and from 74 
deg. to 85 deg. 15 min. weſt longitude. It is about 
700 miles in length from eaſt to weſt, but very narrow 
in proportion, not being above 70 in breadth. It hes 
60 miles to the weſt of Hiſpaniola, 25 leagues to the 
north of Jamaica, 100 miles to the eaſt of Jucatan, and 
as many to the ſouth of Cape Florida. It commands 
the entrance of both the Gulphs of Mexico and Florida, 
and the Windward Paſſage ; fo that the Spaniards, who 
are the only poſſeſſors of it, may, with a tolerable 
fleet, not only ſecure their own trade, but annoy their 
neighbours. 

In Cuba there are no winters; but in the months of 
July and Auguſt, when the fun is vertical, the rains 
and ſtorms are great, otherwiſe the climate would be 
intolerably hot. The faireſt ſeaſon is when the ſun is 
fartheſt off, and then it is hotteſt in the morning; for 
towards noon a breeze ſprings up, which blows pretty 
briſk till the evening. The trade winds in theſe ſeas 
blow from the north-eaſt. At the full and change of 
the moon, from October to April, there are briſk winds 


at north and north-weſt, which, m December and | 


January, often turn to ſtorms; though this is called 
the fair ſeaſon. 


| 
The country is well watered, and agreeably diverſi- | 


fied with woods, lawns, and vallies. The ſoil is capa- 
ble of producing, in the greateſt plenty, every thing 
that grows in the other American iſ)Jands ; but the Cuba 
(commonly called the Havannah) tobacco is thought 


to excel that of all the world : and their fugar would | 
equal their tobacco in goodneſs, had they hands to | 


cultivate the canes. The other products are ginger, 
long pepper, and other ſpices; caſſia, maſtic, aloes, 
large cedars, and other odoriferous trees ; oaks, pines, 
palm-trees, plenty of large vines, fine cotton trees, 
plantains, bananas, ananas, guavas, lemons, cocoas, 
and two lorts of fruit, called camilor and guanavana ; 
the firſt like a china orange, and the other ſhaped like 
a heart, with a juice between ſweet and acid. 

The Spaniſh plantations are furniſhed by the mines 
of Cuba with a ſufficiency of metal for all their braſs 
guns. Gold duſt is found in the ſands of the rivers; 
but it is uncertain whether there are any gold or filver 
mines, the hopes of which occaſioned the butchery of 


all the ancient inhabitants, who were either unable or | 


unwilling to diſcover them. If there are any, they are 
not worked, A chain of hills runs through the middle 
of the iſland; but the land near the coaſt is generally a 
level champaign country. 
uncultivated, and uninhabited. 

The ports and harbours here are of great advantage 
to ſhips for paſſing the gulph in ſafety ; but there are 
{carce any navigable rivers. Both the coaſts and rivers 
abound with. fiſh, and alſo with alligators. There are 
great conveniencies for making ſalt, but the inhabitants 
avail themſelves very little of them. The cattle 
brought hither by the Spaniards have multiplied ex- 


ceedingly, great numbers now running wild in the, 


woods, of which many are killed chiefly for their hides 
and tallow, that are ſent to Spain. Their fleſh alſo, 
being cut into pieces and dried in the ſun, ſerves to 


victual ſhips. Theſe cattle are often ſo fat, that they 
1 
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The interior parts lie quite 
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made, forbidding any that belong to the 


gun, they all go on board. The va 


die through the burthen of their greaſe. 

wile cle of mules, decks, Me che 
and hogs, together with wild and tame A Cars, 
partridges, blue heads, large tortoiſes, quarries 10 
and ſeveral fountains of bitumen, which is uſed ; oy 
of pitch, as well as for medicinal purpoſes, * 

The Iſland of Cuba is pleaſant, and its preſent ſtate 
flouriſhing, the enden having every year * 
conſiderable time paſt, added ſomething to its im © "y 
ment. Formerly its exportations never equalle] thoſe 
of the ſmall Britiſh Iſland of Antigua. The reafon of 
this, next to the indolence of the Spaniards, was by 
great facility with which the inhabitants got their mon g 
by means of the galleons and the flota, and the yo 
great contraband trade carried on here, in defiance x 
their laws, and even with the connivance of 
vernment of the iſland. 

The civil government of Cuba is dependent on that 
Its biſhop, whoſe ſee 
is at St. Jago, though he commonly reſides at the Ha- 
vannah, is ſuffragan to the archbiſhap of St. Domingo 
The eaſt part of the iſland is under the governor of St. 
Jago, and the weſt under the governor of the Hayan- 
nah. There are ſeveral large towns in the iſland ; but 
the moſt conſiderable are the two above-mentioned, 

The Havannah, the capital, is ſituated on the north- 
welt coaſt of the iſland, 5o leagues ſrom Cape Antonio, 
its weſtermoſt point; 490 miles weſt from St. Jago; 
41 leagues ſouth of the Cape of Florida, the gulph of 
which it commands, by being ſituated at its mouth; 
and two days ſail from the Straits of Bahama. The 
town itſelf, diſtinct from the fortifications, is about 
two mules in circuit. The port is one of the fineſt and 
moſt ſecure in the world, yet the narrowneſs of its paſ- 
ſage has rendered it ſo difficult of acceſs, that the gal- 
leons have often been inſulted and taken within ſight of 
tt, without receiving any aſſiſtance from the fortifica- 
tions. The churches here are inconceivably magnifi- 
cent, and rich in plate and ornaments ; the ſtreets clean 
and ftrait, but narrow; and the houſes, which are of 
tone, make a good appearance, but are ill furniſhed, 
The inhabitants, in general, are ſaid to be more ſocia- 
ble and converſable than thoſe of the other Spanith do- 
minions in America. The city, which is one of the 
moſt rich in America, eſpecially when the gallcons arc 
here, ſtands in the moſt fruitful part of the iſland, on 
the welt ſide, along the ſhare, which rounds ſo much, 
that above half of it is waſhed by the ſea, and the relt 
by two branches of the river Lagida. There is a fine 
ſquare, with' uniform buildings in the middle ot it, 
This city is of greater importance to the Spaniards than 
any other in America, being the place of rendezvous 
for all their fleets, in return from that quarter of _ 
world to Old Spain, and lying at the mouth re = 
Gulph of Florida, through which they are all 5 gat 
to paſs. They juſtly give it the appellation of the Kc) 


the go- 


of all the Weſt-Indies, to lock or open the door or ef- 


trance thereto ; and, indeed, no ſhips can pals ory 
without leave from this port. Here is always 4 * 
dron of Spaniſh men of war; and here, 11 ve een 
meet the galleons, flota, and other ſhips, 7 5 c 092M 
ports, both of the continent and iſlands, tot 10 f wy nd 
of, perhaps, 50 or 60 fail, to rake in A or che con- 
water, with great part of their lading, and 35. A con- 
venience of returning to Old Spain in 2 Ro J. enerally 
tinual fair is kept till their departure, which 15 Se 10 


tion 1s 
when a proclamation. 
before the end of the month, P feet to ſtay in 


on firing a warning 
ue of the cargo 3 


. it may be 
ſeldom leſs than 700, oool. ſterling : ſo chan it m Yell 


the town, on pain of death; and, up 


AMERICA.) 
| imagi hat a place of ſo much importance is 
* — both to defend itſelf, and to protect the 
: tit. 
c a long and obſtinate defence, was 
if -ondereds with all its Pers and dependencies, to his 
ny jtannic Majeſty's arms, by capitulation, on the 12th 
= Auguſt, 1762, but was reſtored by the peace of the 
5 
3 have taken care to repair the damages 
which the fortifications received during the ſiege by the 
Engliſh, and added new ones, beſides uſing every other 
recaution to ſecure it, for the future, from all attempts 
a Tago ſtands at the botom of a large bay, about 
two leagues from the ſea, on the ſouth-eaſt ſide of the 
iland. It is diſtinguiſhed from St. Jago in Chili, by 
the addition of Di Cuba, as the other 1s by that of Di 
Chili, Since the unſucceſsful attempt made by the 
Engliſh, under Admiral Vernon and General Went- 
worth, the fortifications have been 1 and the 
town has recovered ſome degree of its former ſplendor, 
carrying on a good trade with Old and New Spain, and 
above all with the Canaries. | 
The other towns of note are Santa Cruz, which has 
a tolerable harbour, and ſtands about 163 miles eaſt of 
the Havannah; Porto del Principe, ſituated on the 
coaſt, about 300 miles ſouth-eaſt of the Havannah ; 
and Baracoa, ſituated on the north-eaſt part, which has 
a ſmall harbour. | 


HISPANIOLA, ox ST. DOMINGO. 


HIS iſland, ſtiled by the natives Aitij, extends 
T from latitude 17 to 20 deg. north, is about 
450 miles in length, and about 150 in breadth. It is 
about 13 leagues diſtant from Cuba, which ſtrait is 
called the Windward Paſſage. 

Though the climate of this iſland 1s hot, it is not 
unwholeſome, being refreſhed by breezes and rains. It 
is both fruitful and pleaſant, heing diverſified with hills 
and vallies, woods and rivers, producing. ananas, ba- 
nanas, grapes, oranges, lemons, citrens, toronias, 
limes, dates, and apricots ; together with whole foreſts 
of cabbage trees, elms, oaks, pines, acajou, and other 
trees, large and lofty, The other commodities are 
lugar, hides, indigo, cotton, cocoa, coffee, ginger, 
tobacco, falt, wax, honey, ambergris, and various 
kinds of drugs and dying woods. Crocodiles and alli- 
- gators infeſt its coaſts and rivers ; but they abound at 

the ſame time with tortoiſes or turtles. 

This iſland is poſſeſſed in common by the Spaniards 
and French. Columbus diſcovered ic in 1492, and 
called it Spaniſh Iſland ; a denomination which it has 
preſerved under the name of Hiſpaniola, along with 
that of St. Domingo. derived from St. Dominique, to 
whom it was dedicated. They found there ſome gold 
mines exceedingly rich, which brought all the robbers 
of Spain in crowds, The greater part of the male In- 

dians periſhed in theſe mines; and almoſt all the fe- 
males by the exceſſive labour of cultivating the fields of 
maize for the uſe of the conquerors : the others were 
maſſacred, either in cool blood, or in ranged battles; 
for ſo they called thoſe kinds of chaces which the Spa- 
niards, covered with iron, and followed by bull-dogs, 
made to a multitude of theſe unhappy wretches, quite 
naked, and flying with all their might. The quick 
extermination of the natives, and conſequently the 
difficulty of working the mines; the bloody quarrels of 
the conquerors among one another; the diſcoveiy of 

exico, ſoon after that of St. Domingo, drawing thi- 
ther all the invaders; and, laſtly, the pillaging of the 
capital by Drake in 1586; all theſe events conſpired to 


v110g on the decay of the new colony a few years after 


ts eſtabliſhment, The Spaniards, ſcattered about this 
arge iſland, having become unable to hinder the Buc- 
overs from ſeizing the weſtern parts, and ſettling 
themſelves there, retired to the eaſtern ſide, which they 
Rave occupied ſince that time. Their part, both for 


| 
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culture and commerce, is much the beſt : it has large 
fruitful plains, and the ſituation of its coaſt is infinite 
more fayourable to navigation than that of the F — 
Part. | , 

The Spaniards, throtigh their natural indolence; plant 
very little: their principal employment is to breed 
cattle, or to hunt thoſe which have multiplied in the 
woods. They get from their neighbours ſtockings, 
hats, linen, guns, iron ware, and ſome cloaths; for 
which they give in return horſes, horned cattle, ſmoak- 
ed beef, hogs, and hides. 


The principal places in the iſland belonging to the 
Spaniards are the following : | 
St. Domingo, the capital, is a large well built city, 
ſituated on a ſpacious harbour on the ſouth ſide of che 
iſland, and defended by a caſtle and other works. 
It has a univerſity and a college, a Latin ſchool, ſeveral 
convents, a magnificent cathedral, an hoſpital, and a 
fine market place in the center of the city. St. Do- 
mingo 18 alſo the reſidence of the governor-general of 
the Spaniſh Indies, of an archbiſhop, and court of royal 
audience, The archbiſhop's ſuffragans are the biſhops 
of Conception in this iſland, St. John's in Porto Rico, 
St. Jago in Cuba, Venzuela in New Caſtile, and of the 
city of Honduras. The juriſdiction of the court of 
royal audience extends to all the Spaniſh Weſt-Indian 
Iſlands, A fine navigable river falls into the ſea a little 
to the weſt of it. 3 
Conception is a conſiderable town, and the fee of a 
biſhop, 20 leagues north of St. Domingo. St. Jago 


de los Cavalieros lies 10 leagues north-weſt of Concep- 


tion, and enjoys a fine air. Porto la Plata, or the 
Haven of Silver, ſtands on an arm of the ſea, 35 leagues 
north of St. Domingo and Monto Chriſto, at the mouth 
of the river Yaguey, 10 miles weſt of Porto de la Plata, 
and 40 north-weſt from St. Domingo. 

The towns belonging to the French in this iſland are 
the following : | 

Cape St. Francois, ſituate on the north ſide of the 
iſland, is in a very flouriſhing and opulent condition, 
having a fine harbour, a briſk trade, and a great num- 
ber of inhabitants. | | 

St. Lewis, or Port Lewis, ſtands on a ſmall iſland on 
the ſouth-weſt coaſt of the iſland, and poſleſſes a good 
harbour, with a fort, but labours under a ſcatcity of 
freſh water. 

Port Paix is a place of conſiderable ſtrength, lying 
oppoſite the Iſland of Tortuga, on the north-weſt coaſt 
of the iſland, | | 

Petit Cuaves, and Leogane, ſtand on Donna Maria 
Bay, near Cape St. Nicholas, at the weſt end of the 
iſland. The former is the oldeſt French ſettlement in 


the iſland, and a place of conſiderable trade; and the 


latter is the reſidence of the French governor-general, 
and of the royal judicature, with that of the ſupreme 
council, whoſe juriſdiction extends from Cape Mougon 
to the river Artibonite. 

There are two other ſmall places belonging to the 
French, called La Petit Riviere, and L'Eſterre, the 
latter of which ſtands a little within land. 

The Iſland of Tortuga had its name from the tuttles 
with which it formerly abounded. It is about 6 leagues 
long from eaſt to weſt, and 3 where broadeſt; The 
French have a l and flouriſhing ſettlement, 
called Cayona, with a harbour in the ſouth part of the 
iſland. It yields all the commodities found in the other 
Weſt-India Iſlands, together with wild boars ; but has 
little or no freſh water. 

Of the other iſlands on this coaſt the chief are Savona 
and Mona, belonging to the Spaniards, 


P.-O-R-T-0---R-1-©&-8; 


HIS iſland is ſituated between 64 and 67 degrees 


welt tongitude, and in 18 degrees north latitude, 
lying between Hiſpaniola and St. Chriſtopher's. It is 


about 100 miles in length, and 40 in breadth. The 


chief part of the country is diverſified with woods, 
| vallies, 
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vallies, and plains ; and it is extremely fertile, pro- 
ducing the ſame fruits as the other iſlands. It is well 
watered with ſprings and rivers ; but the air is exceſſive 
hot, and, during the rainy ſea on, very unwholeſome, 

The north part of the ifland, which is the moſt bar- 
ren, contains ſeveral mines, fome of which formerly 
produced great quantities of ſilver and gold. It was 
on account of the latter that the Spaniards ſettled here; 
but there is no longer any conſiderable quantity found 
in it. 
In che woods are parrots, wild pigeons, and other 
fowl. European poultry is found here in plenty, and 
the coaſt abounds with fiſh. A breed of dogs, which 
the Spaniards brought over to hunt and tear in pieces 
the defenceleſs natives, are ſaid to run wild in the woods, 


and ſubſiſt upon land- crabs that burrow in the ground. 


The principal commodities here are ſugar, ginger, 


hides, cotton, thread, caſſia, maſtic, &c. I heir | 
pork is excellent, as is likewiſe the fleſh of their kids, 


but their mutton is very indifferent. They have good 
ſhip-timber and fruit-trees, with rice and Indian corn. 

This ifland was taken from the Spaniards by Sir 
Francis Drake. It was afterwards conquered by the 
Earl of Cumberland, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth; 
but he was obliged to abandon it, having loſt moſt of 
his men by ſickneſs in the latter end of the ſummer, 
when this, and all other places in theſe latitudes, are 
very unhealthy. | 

The Spaniſh government have taken great pains to 
prevent an illicit trade being carried on at this place; 
but ſuch is the convenience of its ſituation for that 
traffic, that all the ſevere edits iſſued againſt it have 
been ineffectual. 

Porto Rico, the capital town, is ſituated on a ſmall 
iſland on the north coaſt. This iſland forms a very 


convenient harbour, and is joined to the chief iſland 


by a cauſeway. It is defended by forts and batteries, 
which render the place almoſt inacceſſible. The town 
is well built, and populous, and the feat of a governor, 
as well as a biſhop's ſee. 

The only places worthy of notice 1n this iſland, ex- 
cluſive of the capital, are Port del Agnada, where the 
flota provide themſelves with water, and other neceſſa- 
ries, in their voyage to Old Spain; and Boraba de 
Infernes, which is xgmarkable for having an excellent 
turtle fiſhery. 

On the coaſt of Porto Rico is a ſmall place, called 
Crabs Iſland, from the great number of crabs that are 


found on it. 


„ to ol 7 OS 


THIS iſland lies between the Iſland of Tobago and 

the Spaniſh Main, from which it is ſeparated by the 
Straits of Paria. It is about go miles long, and 60 
broad; and is an unhealthy climate, though a fruitful 
ſoil. It was taken by Sir Walter Raleigh in 1595, and 
by the French in 1676, who plundered it, and extorted 


money from the inhabitants. 


The principal productions of this iſland are ſugar,” 


fine tobacco, indigo, ginger, variety of fruit, ſome 
cotton trees, and Indian corn. 


MARGARITT:A 


IES 200 miles weſt of Trinidad, is about 40 miles 

in length, and 24. in breadth, and, being always 
verdant, affords a molt agreeable proſpect. Ir abounds 
in paſtures, fruits, and Indian corn; but there is a great 
ſcarcity of wood and water. On the coaſt of this iſland 
was formerly a pearl fiſhery, but it has been for many 


years diſcontinued. 


_ * — 
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IN the South Seas the Spaniards claim the Iſlands of 


Chiloe, St. Mary, Quiriquina, Moca or Mocha, Juan 


Fernandez, I terra, Fuera, and ſeveral others; but Juan 
Fernandez, Fuera, and Chiloe, only deſerve deſcription. 
| | 2 


his men; but he found it fortified by the 
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SPANISH ISLANDS IN THE SOUTH SEN 
JUAN FERNANDEZ, 


UAN Fernandez, and Fucra, or Mac... | 

diſtant from each other about 1 — 8 are 
were firſt diſcovered by Juan Fernandez, 8 17 
from whom they take their name, in 1 552. Th anard, 
niards diſtinguiſh them by the Greater and Leſſer 1 
Fernandez; but the ſmaller iſtand is more 1 Bees 
known by the name of Maſa-Fuero, The 8 Ti 
Fernandez lies to the eaſtward, in latitude 33 ge 
min. ſouth, and longitude 78 deg. 30 min. br 40 
was formerly a place of reſort for the buccancerg. 5 
annoyed the weſtern coaſt of the Spaniſh 8 E 
They vere led to reſort hither by the multitude of rs 
which it nouriſhed ; to deprive their enemies of Len 
advantage, the Spaniards tranſported a conſiderabſ 
number of dogs here, which, increaſing greatly _ 
almoſt extirpated the goats, who now only find ſeeuriry 
among the ſteep mountains in the northern parts, which 


are inacceſſible to their purſuers. 


There are inſtances of two men living, at different 
times, alone on this iſland for many years : the one 
Muſquito Indian; the other Alexander Selkirk : 
Scotchman, who was, after five years, taken on board 
an Engliſh ſhip, the Duke privateer, from Briſo! 
which touched here in about 1710, and brought back 
to Europe. From the hiſtory of this recluſe, Danicl 
Defoe is ſaid to have conceived the idea of writins the 
Adventures of Robinſon Cruſoe, Selkirk was a bative 
of Largo, in the county of Fife, and was bred a ſailor 
from his youth. The reaſon of his being left on the 
iſland was a difference between him and his captain, 
He had his cloaths and bedding with him; alſo a fire. 
lock, a little powder, ſome bullets and tobacco, a 
hatchet, a kettle, a knife, a bible, ſome books of 
practical divinity, and his mathematical inſtruments and 
books. He built himſelf zwo huts ; one for the purpoſe 
of reading, ſleeping, and amuſement; the other for 
dreſſing his victuals. He procured fire by rubbing 
two ſticks of pimento wood upon his knee. He found 
here a ſort of cray-fiſh, of exquiſite flavour, and at 
large as a middling ſized lobfter. Theſe he both hroil- 
ed and boiled, as he did the goats fleſh, and made 
very good broth of it. There was abundance of good 


turnips and cabbages here. When his clothes were 


worn out, he made himſelf a coat and cap of goats ſkin, 
Having ſome linen cloth by him, he cut out fome 
ſhirts, which he ſewed with the worſted of his old 
ſtockings, pulled out on purpoſe, uſing an old nail to 
make holes inſtead of a needle ; and he had his laſt ſhirt 
on when he was found. 

He had ſo far forgot his native tongue, for want of 
uſe, that, on his firſt going on board, he could not 
ſpeak plainly. A dram was offered him, but he would 
not taſte it, having drank nothing but water for ſo long 
a time. He was left here by Capt. Straddling, com- 
mander of a veſſel called the Cinque Ports, and taken 
away by Capt. Wood Rogers, who landed at this illand 
to procure water. ; 

This iſland was very propitious to the remains 
Commodore Anſon's ſquadron in 1741, after having 
been buffeted with tempeſts, and debilitated by an 1n- 
veterate ſcurvy, during a three months paſſage round 
Cape Horn. They continued here thiee months, dur- 
ing which time the dying crews, who, on their arrival, 
could ſcarcely, with one united effort, heave the an- 
chor, were reſtored to perfect health. 

Capt. Carteret, in the Swallow, in 1767, having 
with many difficulties and impediments in 11s paſſage in- 
to the South Sea, by the Straits of Magellan, attempt- 


ed to make this iſland, in order to re cruit the health o 
Spaniards, an 


therefore choſe rather to proceed to the Hand of goat 


Fuero. But M. de Bougainville, that ſame gal : 
ſaid to have touched here for refreſhments; alt ug! 


s of 


having net 
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in the narrative of the voyage, the fact is cautiouſly 
" ' 


d. ; | 
Wil and is not quite 15 miles long, and about 6 


only one ſafe harbour, which is on the 
aro oy 15 is ſaid to have plenty of excellent water, 
wry” abound with a great variety of eſculent vegeta- 
ble highly antiſcorbutic : beſides which, Commodore 
Anſon {wed a variety of garden ſeeds, and planted the 
tones of plumbs, apricots, and peaches, which he was 
many years afterwards informed had thriven greatly, 
and now, doubtleſs, furniſh a very valuable addition 
to the natural productions of this ſpot. ; 
Vaſt ſhoals of fiſh, of various kinds, frequent this 
coaſt, particularly cod of a prodigious ſize, and, it is 
aid, in not leſs abundance than on the banks of New- 
ſoundland. There are but few birds here, and thoſe 
are of ſpecies well known and common. 


FUERA, or MASA-FU ERCO. 


COMMODORE BYRON anchored off this iſland 
in 1765, and ſent out his boats to endeavour to get 
wood and water ; but as the ſhore was rocky, and a ſurf 
broke with great violence upon it, he ordered the men 
to put on cork jackets, by the help of which they brought 
off a conſiderable quantity of both. Here they found 
plenty of goats, which proved to be as good food as 
—_ in England. In this expedition the gunner, 
and a ſeaman who could not ſwim, went on ſhore with 
the waterers, and, when the buſineſs was completed, 
the violence of the ſurf, which beat againſt the ſhore, 
made them afraid to venture off to the boat : they were, 
therefore, leſt behind on the iſland. The next day the 
commodore ſent out a boat to bring them back. The 
gunner ſwam through the ſurf, and got on board; but 
the ſeaman had ſo thorough a preſage of being drowned 
in the attempt to reach the boat, that, preferring life to 
ſocial intercourſe, he choſe to remain on the iſland at 
all events. Having formed this reſolution, he took an 
affectionate leave of the people in the boat. Amid- 
{hipman, however, juſt as they were about to return 
without him, taking one end of a rope in his hand, 
jumped into the ſea, and ſwam through the ſurf to the 
beach, where the poor inſolated deſpondent ſat rumi- 
nating on his ſituation, The young man remonſtrated 
to him on the abſurdity of the reſolution he had formed, 
and having made a running nooſe in the rope, ſuddenly 
threw it over the ſailor, and fixing it round his body, 
the people in the boat began to drag him through the 
ſurf, and thus brought him on board ; but he had ſwal- 
lowed ſo great a quantity of water on his paſſage, that 
he was td all appearance dead; but proper means being 
uſed, he ſoon recovered, and was, no doubt, abun- 
_ thankful for the friendly violence that had forced 
r 


bim from the dreary ſolitude which his fears had before 
courted, 


1 
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Capt. Carteret deſcribes this iſland to lie in 33 deg. 
45 min. ſouth longitude, 80 deg. 46 min. weſt, from 
Greenwich. It is very high and mountainous, and, 
at a diſtance, appears as one hill or rock. It is of a 
triangular form, and ſeven or eight leagues in circum- 
ference. | a 

Here is ſuch plenty of fiſh, that a boat, with a few 
hooks and lines, may preſently catch as much as will 
ſerve oo people. Here are coal-fiſh, cavilliers, cod, 
hallibut, and cray-fiſh. Capt. Carteret's crew caught 
a king-fiſher that weighed 87 pounds, and was five feet 
and a half long. The ſharks here were ſo ravenous, 
that, in taking foundings, one of them ſwallowed the 
lead, by which they hauled him above water ; but he 
regained his liberty by diſgorging his prey. Seals are 
ſo numerous here, that Capt. Sete ſays, if many 
thouſands were killed in a night, they would not be 
miſſed the next morning. Theſe aaimals yield excellent 
train oil; and their hearts and plucks are very good 
food, having a taſte ſomething like thoſe of a hog. 
Their ſkins are covered with very fine fur. There are 
many birds here, and ſome very large hawks. Of the 
559 gy bird the crew of the ſwallow caught 700 in one 
night. 


„„ 


HILOE, a conſiderable iſland, on the coaſt of Chili, 
lies in ſouth latitude deg. and is above 112 miles 
long, and 21 broad. The ſouth part of it is divided 
from the continent by a narrow ſea, and the continent 


there makes a bay. This coaſt is ſubject to tempeſtuous 
weather, eſpecially in March, when winter begins. 


The Spaniards have but one little fort, in this iſland, 
called Chacao, always ill provided with warlike ſtores. 
Baring wine, this iſland produces all neceſſary refreſh- 
ments and proviſions; and a great deal of ambergris is 
found here. About this iſland are 40 more, all taking 
name from it. 

A late navigator tells us, theſe iſlands of Chiloe are 
reputed barren ; but their ſoil is not really ſo, only the 
exceſſive rains choak the ſeed, and let no corn thrive; 
ſo that they are without wheat, wine, or oil, and other 
plants which need much ſun. 

The nature of the climate of this cluſter of iſlands is 


ſuch, that it rains almoſt all the year; fo that only 


maize, or other ſuch grain, can ripen, that want not fo 
much ſun. The diet of the natives is moſtly of a root 
called papahs, which grows bigger here than in any 
other place. The manufactures are clothing for the 
Indians, who have a kind of veſt, which they call 
macun, without ſleeves, over which is a kind of cloak. 
They have vaſt woods of cedar trees of a prodigious 
ſize, ſo as hardly to be encompaſſed by a rope ſix yards 
long. The principal town is called Caſtro. 


WW 


WEST-IN DIA ISLANDS BELONGING To THE FRENCH, 
DUTCH, ANp DANES. 


SEO IAN I 
FRENCH WEST - INDIA ISLANDS. 
MARTINICO. 


THE Iſland of Martinico is ſituated between the. 


14th and 15th deg. of north lat. and in the 61ſt deg. 


2 el longitude, It lies about 40 leagues north-weſt 


in 3 and is about 60 miles in length, and 30 


No. 49. 


The climate of Martinico is not eſteemed unwhole- 
ſome; yghough there is a dampneſs in the air which, at 
times, muſt be diſagreeable. The inland parts are 
mountainous, and from thence ariſes many rivulets, 
which, in their courſe towards the ſea, at once adorn 
and fertilize the country, 

The productions of this iſland conſiſt of ſugar, tobac- 
co, cotton, ginger, indigo, aloes, pimento, cocoas, 
plantains, and other tropical fruits. The coaſts abound 
with turtles ; but the French are not ſo expert in fiſhing 


for them as the Engliſh, 
6 T In 
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In the year 1700 the French ſettled upon the iſland 
of Martinico were computed to be 1500, beſides the 
negroes whom they employed, and great numbers of 
Caribbeans, who were re-admitted into the ifland, but 
were obliged to work as ſlaves, and to live among the 
French, that they might have no opportunity to form 
conſpiracies or plots with their countrymen, or to aſſo- 
ciate together. Before it was ſubdued by the Engliſh 
in 1759, it contained 10,000 white inhabitants fit to 
carry arms, and above 40,000 negroes or ſlaves. Be- 
ſides this force, ſome companies of regulars were always 
quartered in the iſland ; fo that nothing but the moſt 
notorious miſcondutt could have rendered the Britiſh 
troops maſters of it with ſo little loſs as they ſuffered 
on that occaſion. 

Martinico is not only the reſidence of the governor- 
general and intendant, but likewiſe of a ſovereign 
council, which ſuperintends all their other iſlands, and 
even the ſettlements of St. Domingo and Tortuga. 

The iſland owes it flouriſhing ſtate to the French go- 
yernment having tranſported thither, by way of puniſh- 
ment, great numbers of its Proteſtant ſubjects, ſome 
of whom voluntarily ſettled there. 

The two principal towns in this ifland are Fort 
Royal and St. Pierre, or St. Peter's. The firſt is the 
feat of government: its (treets are regular, the houſes 
agreeable, and the inhabitants very much given to all 
kinds of luxury: they are the Pariſians of the Welt- 
Indies, To the eaſt of the town, on a neck of land, 1s 
an irregular fort, badly built, and worſe deſigned, 
which gives name to the town it poorly defends. Fort 
Royal, as well as the reſt of the iſland, fell under the 
power of the Engliſh in the year 1759, but they reſtored 
it at the peace of 1965, The French have ſince built 
a citadel upon Morne Garnier, an eminence higher than 
the moſt elevated points of Mornes Patate, Tartanſon, 
and Cartouche, which all command Forte Royal. 

The harbour of Fort-Royal, where the men of war 
anchor in winter, is one of the beſt of the Windward 
Iflands, and its ſecurity againſt the hurricanes generally 
acknowledged. It is ſuppoſed that the inner part has 
been ſpoiled by ſinking the hulks of ſeveral ſhips to 
make a fence againſt the Engliſh in the war of 175g. 

The Fort of St. Pierre is five leagues to the leeward 
of Fort Royal, in a round bay of the weſtern coaſt. 
The town, the firſt built in the iſland, is the place of 
communication between the colony and mother country, 
It is the reſidence of merchants, and the center of buſi- 
neſs. That part ſituated along the ſea-ſide, on the 
ſtrand itſelf, called Le Mouillage, (the anchoring- 

place,) is very unhealthy. The other port, ſeparated 
from this by a river, is built upon a low Fil ; and they 
call it the Fort from a ſmall fortreſs which defends the 
road, This road is very convenient for loading 
and unloading the ſhips, and the facility of coming in 
or going out ; but they are obliged, in winter time, to 
take ſhelter at Fort Royal. 

The town of St. Pierre ſuffered great damage by a 
dreadful hurricane which happened in the month of Oc- 
tober 1780, in which 200 houſes were blown into the 
ſea, and great damage was done among the ſhipping 
that lay in the harbour. 

The chief export of Martinico is ſugar, of which vaſt 
quantities are annually ſhipped for France. 


GUADALOTVUEPE 


HIS iſland is ſituated about 3o leagues north-weſt of 

Martinico, in 16 deg. north latitude. It is about 

45 miles in length, and 38 in breadth, and is divided 

5 a deep gulph or bay, and a channel, called the Salt 
ver. 

The air of Guadaloupe is preferable to that of Mar- 
tinico, being more ſalubrious, and leſs ſultry. The 
ſoil 1s very fertile. Its products are ſugar, coffee, cot- 
ton, baſtard cinnamon, indigo, ginger, and many 
other vegetables, particularly the capau-tree, from 
which is extracted a moſt excellent balm ; the milk- 
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ſhrub, ſo called from its yielding a ſubſtance 1; 
when preſſed, which falls little ſhort of the ca 
ſam ; the moubane-tree, which bears A bau bal. 

a 5 : - a yellow plum 
wich which the natives fatten their hogs ; and th 4 
bary-tree, the gum of which, when hardened in h 8 
becomes ſo tranſlucent, that the Carib © fun, 
ſoimed into beads and bracelets, 

Many of the mountains, with which G 
hes are covered with wood; and nothing loupe 
more verdant, or more beautifully variegated 1 8 A 
large plains which lie beneath them, One of the r 
tains emits a continual ſmoak, and communicates . 
ſulphurous taſte to the neighbouring ſtreams, 5 

The molt remarkable bird on this iſland is that call 4 
the Devil's Bird, which is peculiar to this iſland = 
Dominica: it is a bird of paſſage, of the ſize of à Ai 
let, and all its plum age coal black: it lives on TY 
which it catches in the ſea at night, being unable tg 
bear the light in the day-time when flying; ſo that the 
often run againſt interpoſing objects, and fall dom. 
After their fiſh-hunting in the night, they repair to 2 
mountain called the Devil's Mountain, where they lodge 
by pairs in holes like rabbits. Their fleſh is good 
nouriſhing food, though of a fiſhy taſte. 

The iſland is peſtered with an inſe& called a raver 
ſhaped like a cock-chaffer, of a ſtinking ſmell, which 
deſtroy both books and furniture; and whatever they 
do not gnaw is diſcoloured by their ordure: but great 
numbers of them are deſtroyed by a kind of ſpiders 
found on the iſland, ſome of which are as big as a man's 
fiſt. The bees of Guadaloupe are exceeding different 
from thoſe of Europe, being black, ſmaller, and with- 
out ſtings. Theſe bees, inflead of making combs, lay 
their honey in bladders of wax, about the form and ſize 
of a pigeon's egg. The only uſe made of their 
wax, which is of a dark purple colour, is to ſecure the 
corks of bottles. The honey 13 neverof a thicker con- 
ſiſtence than that of olive oil. 

The Cul de Sacs, as the French call them, or gulphs 
about this iſland, abound with turtle, ſharks, land 
crabs, and various other fiſhes. 

One of the two diviſions of this iſland is called Grande- 
Terre; and the other is divided into Capes Terre, or 
Cabes Terre, and Baſſe-Terre, which laſt is alſo the 
name of the capital, a very conſiderable town, ſituated 
on both ſides of Bailiff River, and well fortified. 

This iſland, as well as Martinico, was reduced by 
the Britiſh arms in the year 1759, but reſtored by the 


ke milk, 
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definitive treaty of peace in 1763. The French firſt 


began to ſend colonies to it about the year 1632. 


F 


HIS iſland, which is ſituated in 14 deg. north lati- 
tude, was firſt ſettled on by the Engliſh in 1637, 
who were much annoyed by the natives and the French. 
At length it was agreed between the latter and the Eng- 
liſh, that St. Lucia, with Dominica and St. Vincent, 
ſhould remain neutral. By the definitive treaty 0 
1763, it was ceded to France. St. Lucia lies two miles 
ſouth of Martinico, and is about 23 miles in length, 
and 12 in breadth: It is one of the fineſt and moſt con- 
venient of any of the Caribbee Iſlands, being diverſi. 
fied with hills and vallies, well watered, and furniſhed 
with excellent harbours. The land is rich, but a = 
art of it is covered with woods, which abound in wi 
fowl, and yield great quantities of excellent timber. 
The neighbouring ſea is well ſtored with fiſh. i 
St. Lucia ſuſtained conſiderable damage by 3 a : 
ful hurricane which happened in the month of _ 4 ; 
1780. Great numbers of houſes were 2 , 1 
the ground; and the ſhips in the harbour being di! 


out to ſea, many were loſt. 


This iſland was taken by the Engliſh forces 5 * 
but reſtored to the French by the treaty of Fe 7 
in 1783. 


MARAGALANTE- 
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Els inland, which is ſituated to the ſouth-eaſt of 
T Guadaloupe, is about 15 miles 1n length, and 12 in 
breadth. It was diſcovered by Columbus in 1493, and 
named by him Marigalante, or the Gallant Mary, after 
he name of his ſhip. It abounds with tobacco, cinna- 
f on-trſus, and other products of the Caribbee Iflands ; 
gi” contains a great many grottos, where large crabs 
are found; as alſo ſeveral rivers, and ponds of freſh 
water. Along the eaſtern ſhore run high perpendicular 
rocks, which give ſhelter to vaſt numbers of tropical 
birds, as they are full of holes like a pidgeon-houle. 


. 


THE Iaand of Tobago lies 40 leagues ſouth by weſt 
com Barbadoes, about 35 ſouth-eaſt from St. 
Vincent, 40 eaſt from Grenada, and between 3oand 40 
om the Spaniſh Main. It is 32 miles in length, about 
in breadth, and 70 in circumference ; ſo that it is 
-ather larger than ae Arg 8 22 of our 
ward Iſlands; and near the north-weſt extremity 
— a ſmall iſland called Little Tobago, which is two 
miles in length, and one in breadth. 

The climate is far more temperate than could be ex- 
pected in an iſland that 1s but 11 deg. 10 min. north 
from the 1 1 for 8 of = ſun is ma 
d by the ſea breezes. e ſpice and gum trees, wit 
which it abounds, contribute to its ſalubrity. Tobago 
has another favourable ray - recommend it, 
namely, its lying out of the track of thoſe hurricanes 
that he —_ ſo fatal to the other Weſt _ er 
The north-weſt extremity is mountainous, but the reſt 
of the iſland agreeably diverſified with Ae fall- 
ings. The ſoil, in general, is a rich black mould, 
— for producing, in the greateſt plenty, whatever 
is raiſed in other parts of the Weſt Indies. There are 
many ſprings, together with commodious bays and 
creeks, But the valuable trees which grow here, are, 
perhaps, its greateſt riches ; for, beſides the different 
kinds of wood that are found in the other Weſt India 
Ilands, it is faid, that the true nutmeg-tree, and the 
cinnamon tree, with that which produces the real gum- 
copal, are found on this iſland. The fig- trees of To- 
bago are reckoned equal to thoſe of Spain and Portu- 
gal. Indian and Guinea corn, French beans, various 
kinds of peas, the coſhou-apple, that is both meat and 
drink, and yields an excellent lamp-oll ; the prickle- 
apple, banana, pomegranate, pine-apple, ſweet and 
bitter orange, lemons, ſugar, tobacco, indigo, ginger, 
larſaparilla, ſemper vivum, citrons, vanellos, limes, 
guavas, plantains, tamarinds, grapes, cuſtard-apple, 
four-apple, papaw-apple, mammea-apple, yellow plum, 
cherries ; the cocoa-tree, that yields both meat, drink, 
and clothing ; muſk, cucumbers, water-melons, pum- 
kins, gourds, potatoes, yams, carrots, turnips, parſ- 
nips, onions, caſſada- root, natural balſam, filk-graſs, 
wich five different ſorts of pepper, the long, the cod, 

che bell, the round, and the Jamaica. 

As for animals, here are wild hogs, pickarees, which 
reſemble a hog ; armadilloes; guanoes, which are of 
the alligator kind; Indian conies, badgers, horſes, 
cows, alles, ſheep, deer, goats, and rabbits. No 
land in the world, we are told, can boaſt ſuch a varie- 
ty of fiſhes, both ſhell and others, particularly turtle 
and mullets, of a moft delicious taſte. Of the feathered 
pecies there is alſo a great variety. Laſtly, in dif- 
ent parts of the iſland are found green tar, ſoap earth, 


W 1 ' 
ch many curious ſhells, ſtones, marcaſines, and 
minerals, 


— 


kne f þ ; 
expenſive and formidable ornaments which have 


3 thither by European powers in ſupport of their 
my ”-_ claims. It was heretofore chiefly poſſeſſed by 
© Vutch, who defended their pretenſions againſt both 
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The value and importance of this iſland appears from þ 


England and France with the molt obſtinate perſeve- 
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rance. By the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1748, it 
was declared neutral; but by the treaty of peace in 
1673, it was yielded up to Great Britain, In June, 
1781, it was taken by the French, and ceded to them 
by the treaty of 1783. 


ST. MARTIN, ST. BARTHOLOMEW, ans 
DESEADA ISLANDS. 


THESE are three of the moſt inconſiderable iſlands 

the French poſſeſs in thoſe parts. St. Martin's is 
of no conſequence whatever. St. Bartholomew produces 
ſome tobacco, alſo excellent woods and lime-ſtones. 
Deſeada, which is a corruption of the word Deſiderada, 
or the Deſirable Iſland, was ſo called by Columbus, 
being the firſt land he diſcovered in his ſecond voyage 
to America, It produces very good cotton, 


* 


SECTION 1. 
DUTCH WEST-INDIA ISLANDS. 
ST. EUSTATIA 


THE Iland of St. Euſtatia is ſituated about three 

leagues north-weſt of St. Chriſtopher's, is about 29 
miles in circumference, and well cultivated. Beſides 
tobacco, the inhabitants have of late years raiſed and 
exported great quantities of ſugar. They alſo breed 
hogs, rabbits, goats, and moſt ſorts of poultry, The 
air is wholeſome, but it is ſubject to terrible thunder- 


claps, earthquakes, and hurricanes; and there is a 


ſcarcity of freſh water. Before a hurricane, it is ſaid, 
the birds lay themſelves flat on the ground ; and the 
rain that precedes it 1s always falt and bitter. 

St. Euſtatia is reckoned the ſtrongeſt of all the Ca- 
ribbee Iſlands, there being but one landing-place, which 
is commanded by a fort, and may be eaſily defended by 
a few men. The Dutch took poſſeſſion of it in 1635 
and, ſince the treaty of Ryſwick, preſerved it till Feb- 
ruary, 1781, when it was taken from them by the Bri- 
tiſh forces, under Admiral Rodney and General 
Vaughan : but in November following it was retaken 
by the French, 

This iſland ſuſtained conſiderable damage by a dread- 
ful hurricane which happened in the month of October, 
1780. Great numbers of warchouſes were blown down, 
and moſt of the goods deſtroyed, the whole loſs of 
which was eſtimated at 150,000l. 


CURASSAO, ox-CURACOA, 


S ſituated about 10 leagues from the coaſt of Terra- 


Firma, in 12 deg. 14 min. north latitude. It is 


about 30 miles in length, and 10 in breadth. The cli- 
mate is neither wholeſome or agreeable, nor the ſoil 
fruitful ; yet the iſland is populous, and the induſtry of 
the inhabitants ſuch, that it produces a great deal of 
ſugar and tobacco. It is well ſupphed with provi- 
ſions, and all other commodities from Europe, and the 
other Dutch ſettlements, in which it carries on'a very 
lucrative and extenſive contraband trade with the Spa- 
niards in Terra-Firma. Let the Spaniſh governors 


prohibit this trade ever ſo ſeverely, the Spaniards ſtand 


ſo much in need of European commodities, that they 
will run all hazards to obtain them. The chief town 
and harbour is about three leagues from the ſouth-eaſt 
end of the iſland. The town, for its ſize, is one of the 
faireſt and fineſt in America, and contains every thing 
neceſſary to render 1t commodious and agreeable, as 
far as the climate and ſoil will permit, 

Here are three other ſmaller ſands belonging to the 
Dutch, namely, Saba, Bonaire, and Aruba, 

Saba is a very pleaſant iſland, ſituated about 13 miles 


north-weſt of Euſtatia. The ſea is fo ſhallow about 


it, that none bur ſloops can come near it; nor «even 


thoſe, but at a ſmall creek, on the ſouth ſide of the 


iſland. 
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iNand. Moſt of the inhabitants are ſaid to be ſhoe 
makers, or dealers in ſhoes. There is a delightful 
valley in the iſtand, which produces neceſſaries for the 
inhabitants, with ſome indigo and cotton. 

Saba, and an iſland called St. Martin's, were both 
captured by Admiral Rodney and General Vaughan at 
the time of the ſurrender of St. Euſtatia; but were 
afterwards re-taken by the French. 

Bonaire and Aruba are chiefly conſiderable (which 1s 
alſo the caſe with Curaſſao) for their ſituation near the 
coaſt of Terra-Firma, which gives the inhabitants an 
opportunity of carrying on a clandeſtine trade with 
the Spaniſh ſettlements in Terra-Firma. 


On the ſouth ſide of Bonaire is a good ſalt-pond, 


whither the Dutch loops come for ſalt, which is be- 
come a conſiderable commodity. 


SECTION Ill 
DANISH WEST-INDIA ISLANDS. 


Sr. THOMAS, 
HE iſland of St. Thomas is ſituated to the eaſt of 
Porto-Rice, and is the chief of thoſe called The 
Virgin Iſlands. It is about 15 miles in circumference, 
and has a ſafe and commodious harbour, which, by be- 
ing open to traders of all nations, enriches the inha- 
bitants: Its ſoil is, in general, very ſandy, notwith- 
ſtanding which it produces moſt of the Weſt-Indian 
commodities ; bur it is greatly infeſted with muſquetos. 
The principal advantage of this iſland conſiſts in a 
very good harbour on the fouth fide, where 50 ſhips 
may he in ſafety. It is defended by a fort, whoſe bat- 
teries at the ſame time protect the ſmall town built 
round the ſhore. This harbour is much frequented by 
merchant ſhips : when they are chaſed, in time of war, 
they find here a ſafe protection; and, in time of peace, 
a vent for their goods, by the clandeſtine trade which 


the boats of St. Thomas continually carry on with the 


Spaniſh coaſts. 

Two leagues to the ſouth of St. Thomas 1s another 
iſland, about the ſame ſize, called St. John's. It is 
the beſt watered among the Virgins, and its harbour 
has not only the reputation of being better than that of 
St. Thomas, but paſſes alſo for the beſt to the leeward 
of Antigua. The Engliſh give it the name of © Crawl 
Bay.” But notwithſtanding theſe advantages there is 
ſo little good land in the iſland, that its planting and 
exportations form only a very trifling object. 


St, CROIX, or-SANTA CRUZ, 


S the moſt conſiderable of the Weſt-India. iſlands 
belonging to Denmark. It is ſituated out of the 
group of the Virgins, five leagues to the ſouth of St. 
John's, being about 30 miles in length, and ten in 
breadth. It is tolerably fertile, producing moſt of the 
neceſſaries of life, together with oranges, citrons, gra- 
nates, lemons, the manioc root, and the papan tree, 
the fruit of which makes a moſt excellent ſweet- meat. 
Here is allo a variety of dying and other woods proper 
for houle and ſhip-building. _ 
The greateſt part of the inhabitants of Santa Cruz 
conſiſts of Engliſh and Iriſh catholics, and German 
Moravians: chere is a ſmall number of Danes. 


1 EE ama 


PORTUGUESE ISLANDS in AMERICA, 


N the coaſt of Brazil are three iſlands belonging to 

the Portugueſe, viz. Fernando de Norona, St. 
Barbara, and St. Catharine's. | 

Fernando de Norona lies in 3 deg. 50 min. ſouth la- 
titude, It is but ſmall, and in a few places only ſuſ- 


ceptible of tillage, owing to a want of ' moiſture, for 


through ſcarcity'sf water the iſland is, in general, bar- 
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| ren, There are only three ſmall brooks in 


75 t . 
parts. Fernando de Norona has two 3 deere 
Pable 


of receiving ſhips of burthen. Here are 
| | | | Ae two f 
15. of ſtone, ſpacious, and well Provided with = 
The inhabitants conſiſt princin 
from Brazil ſent chither by 117 of Ae me 
families, and ſome Indians. There are e 7% Poor 
the iſland. Great plenty of fiſh are taken 7 4 
bours, and turtles abound in the ſeaſon, 9 3h 
December to April. The French made a ſer, * 
on this iſland in 1738, but were forced to retire * 
Portugueſe, who then ſent a colony over, and * 
che forts already mentioned. ; * 
St. Barbara 1s ſituated in 18 des. 6 mi 
tude, It is ſmall, fertile, but thinly e way 
having no capacious harbour, is very little frequent 1 
The ifland of St. Catharine lies in latitude 25 ray 
45 min. ſouth. The foil is fertile, producing a 2 
Kinds of fruits ſpontaneouſly, The woods are * 
fragrant from the aromatic trees and ſhrubs with which 
they abound. Here is a ſpecies of black cattle reſemb 
ling buffaloes; alſo monkies, parrots and pheaſants, 
The harbours and bays are ſtored with fiſh. The water 
is good, and found in various parts of the iſland; but 
the air is far from being ſalutary, as the country is 
| overſpread with a vapour all the night, and a great 
part of the morning, which continues till the ſun gains 
ſtrength to diſſipate it, or it is diſperſed by a briſk ſea- 


troopg 


Þ 


SI 
breeze, 
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NEW DISCTUFERTES. 
TERRA DEL FUEGO, 


Arrival, Firſt interview with the natives. Their man- 
ner of behaviour. Incidents on aſcending a mountain 
in queſt of plants. Second interview with the natives, 
Deſcription of their ' perſons, dreſs, extraordinary de- 
corations, food, habitations, furniture, weapons, ca- 
noes, animals, birds, fiſh, inſets, plants, govern- 
ment, religion, Sc. Deſcription of ſome parts of 
Terra del Fuego viſited by Captain Cook on his /e- 
cond voyage. 


OR the moſt accurate deſcription of the iſland of 


FT Terra del Fuego, or the Land of Fires, (ſo called 


from a volcano which emits flames viſible at a great 
diſtance) we have recurred to the account of our cele- 
brated navigator Captain Cook, as moſt particular, au- 
thentic and entertaining. 
When Captain Cook, upon his firſt voyage, fell in 
with Terra del Fuego, about 21 leagues to the weſt- 
ward of the Strait of Le Maire, trees were plainly to 
be diſtinguiſhed by the aſſiſtance of the glaſſes, 4s 
our people came nearer the land, they diſcovered, in 
' ſome ſpots, patches of mow on the ſides of the hills, 
and the ſea coaſts appeared to be covered with a veau- 
tiful verdure. The hills are lofty, and the ſummits 0! 
them quite naked. The ſoil in the vallies is rich, and 
of a conſiderable depth. At the foot of every hill is a 
brook, the water of which has a reddiſh hue, but 15 by 
no means ill taſted. Captain Cook lays, that it proved, 
upon the whole, the beſt that was taken in during the 
voyage. | | | . 
They ranged the coaſt to the Strait, and had ſoun 
ings all the way from 40 to 20 fathoms, upon à gr 
velly and ſandy bottom. 


lands on Terra del Fuego ate, 
ſtands on the 


ce hills called 
eſtward 


The moſt remarkable N 
an hill in the form of a ſugar loaf, which 
weſt ſide not far from the ſea, and the thr 

the Three Brothers, about nine miles to the w j 
of Cape St. Diego, the low point that forms the nor 
entrance of the Strait of La Maire. 55 
The iſland of Terra del Fuego lies between 53 
| $5 degrees N latitude. When 


AMERICA. | 

When the ſhip was brought to anchor in the Bay of 
Good Succeſs, Captain Cook went on ſhore, accompa- 
_ by Mr. Banks and Dr. Solander, to look for a 
an hace and confer with the Indians, ſeveral of 
py np at come in ſight. They landed on the ſtar- 
, fide of the bay, near {ſome rocks, which made 
— water and good landing; thirty or forty of the 
Ini won made their appearance at the end of a 
120 qy beach,. on the other ſide of the bay, but ſeeing 
he * hes of our people, which was ten or twelve, 
they retreated. Mr. Banks and Dr. Solander then ad- 
vanced about 100 yards before the reſt, upon which 
two of the Indians returned, and —_ advanced 
ſome paces towards them, ſat down: as ſoon as they 
came vp, the Indians roſe ; and each of them having 
a ſmall ſtick in his hand, threw it away in a direction 
both from themſelves and the ſtrangers, which was con- 
ſidered as the renunciation of weapons, in token of 
peace. They then walked briſkly towards their com- 
panions, who had halted at about fifty yards behind 
them, and beckoned the gentlemen to ſollow, which 
they did. They were received with many uncouth 
ſigns of friendſhip, and in return they qiſtributed a- 
mong them ſome beads and ribbons, which had been 


brought on ſhore for that purpoſe, and with which 


| were greatly delighted. 

* . 2 and good-will being thus ef- 
ſected, the parties joined, the converſation, ſuch as it 
was, became general, and three of them accompanied 
our people back to the ſhip. When they came on 
hoard, one of them (ſuppoſed to be a prieſt) per- 
formed much the fame ceremonies as are deſcribed by 
Monſ. Bougainville, which he 1s of opinion were of a 
religious nature. When this perſon was introduced 
into a new part of the ſhip, or when any thing he had 
not ſeen before caught his attention, he ſhouted with 
all his force for ſome minutes, without directing his 
voice either to our people or his companions. They 
eat ſome bread and beef, but not apparently with much 
pleaſure, though ſuch part of what was given them as 
they did not eat, they took away with them ; but they 
would not ſwallow a diop of either wine or fpirits : 
they put the glaſs ta their lips, but having taſted the 


liquor, they returned it with very ſtrong expreſſions of 


diſguſt. 

They appeared to have very little of the paſſion of 
curiofity, as they went from one part of the ſhip to 
another, and looked at the great variety of new objects 
that every moment preſented themſelves, without any 
expreſſion of wonder or pleaſure, for the vociferations 
of the ſuppoſed prieſt ſeemed to be neither, 

The natives, after having been on board two hours, 
expreſſed a deſire to go on ſhore. Mr. Banks accom- 
panied them, landed them in ſafety, and conducted 
them to their companions, among whom he remarked 
the ſame vacant indifference as in thoſe who had been 
on board, for as on one ſe there appeared no cager- 
neſs to relate, ſo on the other there ſeemed to be no 
curioſity to hear, how they had been received, or what 
they had ſeen, When Mr, Banks, Dr. Solander, and 
other gentlemen, with their attendants and ſervants, ſet 
out from the ſhip, with a few of the men, to pene- 
rate as far as they could into the country, and return 
at night, the hills, when view'd at a diſtance, ſeemed 
to be partly a wood, partly a plain, and above them 
a bare rock. Mr, Banks hoped to get through the 
wood, and made no doubt but that beyond it he 
ſhould, in a country which no botaniſt had ever yet 
viſited, find plants which would abundantly compenſate 
his labour, 

They entered the wood at a ſinall ſandy beach, a 
little to the weſtward of the watering place, and con- 
tinued to aſcend the hill through the pathleſs wilderneſs 
for ſeveral hours, before they had a near view of the 
places they intended to viſit. Soon after they reached 
what they had taken for a plain ; but to their great 
appointment they found it a ſwamp covered with 


w buſhes of birch, and ſo inter woven and ſtubbor n, 
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that it was neceſſary to lift the leg over them, which at 
every ſtep was buried ancle deep in the ſoil, To ag- 
gravate the pain and difficulty of ſuch travelling, the 
weather, which hitherto had been very fine, much like 
one of our bright days in May, became gloomy and 
cold, with ſudden blaſts of a moſt piercing wind, ac- 
companied with ſnow. They puſhed forward, however, 
in good ſpirits notwithſtanding their fatigue ; but when 
they had got about two thirds over this woody ſwamp, 
Mr. Buchan, one of Mr. Banks's draughtſmen, was 
unhappily ſeized with a fit. This made it neceſſary for 
the whole company to halt, and as it was impoſſible 
he ſhould go any farther; a fire was kindled, and thoſe 
who were moſt fatigued were left behind to take care of 
him. Mr. Banks and the other gentlemen weat on, 
and in a ſhort time reached the ſummit. As botaniſts; 
they were abundantly gratified by finding a variety of 
plants, which, with reſpect to the alpine plants in Eu- 
rope, are exactly what thoſe plants are, with reſpect to 
ſuch as grow in the plain, | 

The cold was now become more ſevere, and the 
ſnow blaſts more frequent; the day alſo was fo far 
ſpent, that it was found impoſſible to get back to the 
ſhip before the next morning. To pals the night on 
ſuch a mountain, in ſuch a climate, was not only com- 
fortleſs, but dreadful : it could not, however, be avoid- 
ed, and they were to provide for it as well as poſſible. 

While they were gathering the plants two of the 
company went back to the draughtſman and the people 
that were with him, with directions to bring them to 
an hill, which it was thought lay in a better rour for 
returning to the wood, and which was therefore ap- 
pointed as a general rendezvous. 

Their whole company aſſembled at this rendezvous, 
and though pinched with the cold were in health and 
ſpirits. The draughtſman himſelf had recovered his 
ſtrength in a much greater degree than could have 
been expected. Though now near eight o'clack in the 
morning, it was ſtill day-light, and they ſet forward 
for the neareſt valley, Mr. Banks himſelf undertaking 
to bring up the rear, and ſee that no ſtraggler was left 
behind, a caution that ſoon appeared to be of the ut- 
moſt importance. 

Dr. Solander, who had more than once croſſed the 
mountains which divide Sweden from Norway, well 
knew that extreme cold produces a ſleepineſs that is 
almoſt irrefiſtible, and therefore conjured the company 
to keep moving, however painful it might be. His 
words were, © Whoever ſits down will ſleep, and who- 
ever ſleeps will wake no more.” Though thus admo- 
niſhed, the cold became ſuddenly ſo intenſe as to pro- 
duce the effects moſt dreaded. Dr. Solander himſelf 
was the firſt who found the inclination, againſt which he 
had warned others as irreſiſtible, and inſiſted upon be- 
ing ſuffered to lie down. Mr. Banks in vain remon- 
ſtrated ; he lay down upon the ground though it was 
covered with ſnow, and it was with great difficulty his 
friend could keep him from ſleeping. Richmond alfo, 


one of the black ſervants, began to linger, having ſuf- 


ſered from the cold in the ſame manner. Mr. Banks, 
therefore, ſent five of the company, among whom was 
Mr. Buchan, forward to prepare a fire at the firſt con- 
venient place ; while himſelf, with four others, re- 
mained with the Doctor and Richmond, whom partly 
by perſuaſion and entreaty, and partly by force, they 
brought on ; but when they had got through the great- 
eſt part of the birch and ſwamp, they both declared 
they could go no farther. Mr. Banks again entreated 
and expoſtulated, but without effect, When Rich- 
mond was told that if he did not go on he would be 
frozen to death in a ſhort time, he anſwered, that he 
deſired nothing but to lie down and die. Doctor So- 
lander did not fo explicitly renounce his life: he ſaid he 
was willing to go on, but that he muſt firſt take ſome 
ſleep, notwithſtanding his former declaration that who- 
ever ſlept would wake no more. | 

As it was impoſlible to carry them, and there was 
no remedy, they were both ſuffered to ſit down on the 


ground, 
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round, and, in a few minutes, they fell into a pro- 
found ſleep. 

Soon » a ſome of thoſe who had been ſent forward 
returned with the welcome news that a fire was kindled 
abour a quarter of a mile farther on. Mr. Banks then 
happily awakened Dr. Solander, who, though he had 
not ſlept five minutes, had almoſt loſt the uſe of his 
limbs; and the mulcles were fo ſhrunk, that his ſhoes 
fell from his feet, He conſented to go forward with 
ſueh aſſiſtance as could be given him: bur all attempts 


to relieve poor Richmond were ineffectual. Mr. Banks, 


therefore, left his other black fervant, and a ſeaman 
who ſeemed to have ſuffered leaſt from the cold, to look 
after him, promiſing that as ſoon as two others ſhould 
be ſufficiently warmed, they ſhould be relieved. Mr. 
Banks, with great difficulty, got the Doctor to the fire; 
and ſoon after ſent two of the people who had been re- 
freſhed, hoping that, with the aſſiſtance of thoſe who 
had been left behind, they would be able to bring 
Richmond, though it might {till be impoſſible to awake 
him. 

In about half an hour they had the mortification to 
ſee the two men return alone, They informed them, 
that, after the molt minute ſearch, they could neither 
find Richmond, or thoſe who had been left with him; 
and that though they had repeatedly ſhouted, no voice 
had replied. As Mr. Banks was expreſſing his ſurprize 
at this circumſtance, he miſſed a bottle of rum, the 
company's whole ſtock, which they concluded to be in 
the knapſack of one of the abſentees. It was ſuppoſed 
that by means of this, Richmond had been rouſed by 
the two men that had been left with him, and that hav- 
ing drank too freely of it themſelves, they had all ram- 
bled from the place where they had been left, in ſearch 
of the fire, inſtead of waiting for guides and aſſiſtants. 

Another fall of ſnow came on, and continued inceſ- 
ſantly for two hours; ſo that all hope of ſeeing them 
again, at leaſt alive, was given up: but in ſome time, 
to the general joy of the company at the fire, a ſhouting 
was heard at a diſtance. Mr. Banks, with four others, 
immediately went out, and found the ſeaman with juſt 
ſtrength enough left to ſtagger along, and call for 
aſſiſtance. Mr. Banks having ſent him immediately to 


the fire, proceeded, by his directions, in ſearch of the 


other two, whom he ſoon after found. Richmond was 
upon his legs, but not able to put one foot before the 
other. His companion was lying upon the ground, 
as ſenſeleſs as a ſtone. 

The whole company was now called from the fire, 
and an united attempt was made to carry them to it, 
but without effect. The night was extremely dark, 
the ſnow very deep; ſo that finding it very difficult to 
make way through the buſhes and bogs themſelves (all 
getting many falls in the attempt) the only alternative 
was to make a fire on the ſpot ; but the ſnow that had 
fallen, and was ſtill falling, befides what was momenta- 
rily ſhaken in flakes from the trees, rendered it equally 


impracticable to kindle one there, or to bring any part 


of that which had been kindled in the wood thither. 
They were reduced to the melancholy neceſſity of leav- 
ing the unhappy wretches to their fate, having pre- 


vioully made them a bed of boughs from the trees, and 


ſpread a covering of the ſame kind over them to a con- 
{1.lerable height. 

After ſuffering the region of the cold and ſnow near 
an hour and a half, ſome of the reſt began to loſe their 
teeling, and Briſcve, another of Mr. Banks's ſervants, 
was fo ill, that it was apprehended he mult die before 
he could get to the fire. However, at length they 
reached the fire, and paſſed the night in a fituation 


dreadful in itfelf, and rendered more ſo by the remem- 
brance of paſt ſeverities, and the uncertainty of what 


Was to come. N 

They were twelve in number who had ſet out in 
healch and ſpirits. Of theſe two were ſuppoled to be 
already e a third was ſo bad, that it was doubtful 
whether he would be able to proceed in the morning, 
and a fourth [Mr. Buchan} was in danger of the return 
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wards viſited an Indian town. 


of his fits, from freſh fatigues after ſo 
night. They were a long day's jour 

the ſhip, through Tov how os = 5 from 
be bewildered till overtaken by the enſuing nick might 
not having prepared for a journey of mort & t; and 
or ten hours, their whole ſtock of remaining f eight 
was a vulture, which they happened to ſhoot we = 
were out, and which, if equally divided would ed 
afford each of them half a meal ; and they kne 8 
how much more they might ſuffer from the cold 80 
the ſnow {till continued to fall; a dreadful proof of © 
rigour of the climate, as it was now the mid(t of tn f 
mer in this part of the world; and every thing mi rs 
be dreaded from a phœnomenon which, in the _ 1 
ponding ſeaſon, is unknown even in Norway and Lin 
land. | ; 

The only object viſible at day-break was 
which ſeemed to lie as thick upon x 4 trees 8 
ground; and the blaſts returned ſo frequently, and wich, 
ſuch violence, that they found it impoſſible for them to 
ſet out. They knew not how long this might laſt, and 
had but too much reaſon to apprehend, that it would 
confine them in that deſolate foreſt till they periſhed 
with hunger and cold. 

A dawn of hope ſucceeded theſe terrific apprehen- 
ſions; for, about ſix o'clock in the morning, the 
diſcovered the place of the ſun, through the clouds 
which were become thinner, and began to break way. 
Their firſt care was to know whether the poor wretches 
they had been obliged to leave among the buſhes were 
yet living : for this purpoſe they diſpatched three of the 
company, who ſoon after returned with the melancholy 
news of their death. 

Favourable as appearances had been, the ſnow con- 
tinued to fall ſo thick, as to prevent their ſetting out 
for the ſhip. But about eight o'clock a ſmall regular 
breeze ſprang up, which, with the prevailing influence 
of the ſun, at length cleared the air, and, to their great 
joy, they ſoon aber ſaw the ſnow fall in large flakes 
from the trees; a certain ſign of an approaching thaw. 

It was now deemed expedient to examine more mi- 
nutely into the ſtate of their invalids. Briſcoe, though 
he remained very bad, ſaid he thought himſelf able to 
walk; and Mr. Buchan was much better than there 
was reaſon to expect. They were now, however, preſſ- 
ed by the calls of hunger, to which every other conſi- 
deration muſt give way. They therefore came to an 
unanimous reſolution, before they ſet forward, to eat 
their vulture, which was accordingly ſkinned ; and it 
being thought beſt to divide it before it was fit to be 
eaten, it was cut into ten portions, and every man 
cooked his own as he thought proper. 

After this ſlender meal, which furniſhed about three 
mouthfuls each, they prepared to ſet out; but it wa: 
ten o'clock before the ſnow was ſo far diſſolved as to 
render their progreſs practicable. Having proceeded 
about three hours, they were moſt agreeably ſurprized 
to find themſelves upon the beach, and much nearer 
the ſhip than they had reaſon to expect. Upon review- 
ing their track from the veſſel, they perceived that, 
inſtead of aſcending the hill in a line, ſo as to penetrate 
into the country, they had made almoſt a circle round 
it. On their arrival on board, they congratulated each 
other, and were congratulated by the crew in ele. 
with an extaſy of joy that can only be conceived by ſuch 
as have been expoſed to equal danger; and Captain 
Cook, to the honour of his humanity, obicrves, that, 
as he ſuffered the greateſt anxiety from their not 2 
ing in the evening of the day on which they let out, 
participated in no ſmall degree of the general 25 p 

The next time that Mr. Banks and Dr, 50 0 of 
went on ſhore, they landed in the bottom of the bay; 
and while the ſeamen were employed in cutting br e 
they purſued their great object, the ee of 
natural knowledge, and had great ſucceſs in the co 


tion of thells and plants hitherto unknown. They after- 


When they got within 


| meet 
a ſmall diſtance, two of the people came out * 


uncomfortable 3 


K 
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: tate as they could aſſume. On joining 
them, 8 —_ to —— as they did on board the 
3 ichout addreſſing themſelves either to the ſtran- 
* 1 companions; and having continued this 

ace vociferation for ſome time, conducted them to 
e e which was ſituated on a ſmall hill, 
* natives were, in appearance, an ugly, half 
ved, beardleſs race. Their colour reſembled that 
5. te ruſt of iron, mixed with oil. They have long 
black hair. The men are diſproportioned in their form. 


Their ſtature is from five feet eight, to five feet ten. 


g are conſiderably leſs. Both ſexes have, 
e and dejected aſpects. Their lan- 
ne. e is in general, guttural, and they expreſs ſome 
7 Wh words by a ſound exactly reſembling that which 
we make to clear the throat, when any thing happens to 
obſtruct it. Their cloathing conſiſts of the ſkins of the 

1anicoe, or ſeal, thrown over their ſhoulders, exactly 
in the ſame ſtate in which it comes from the animal. A 

oce of the ſame ſkin is drawn over their feet, and ga- 
thered about the ancles like a purſe ; and two or three 
ſkins ſewed together, ſo as to make a cloak, which 
reaches to their knees : but the major part have only 
one ſkin, hardly large enough to cover their ſhoulders; 
and the lower parts are quite naked. The women 
have a ſmall flap, as a ſuccedaneum for a fig-leaf. 
Their dreſs, in no other reſpect, differs from that of the 
men. The children go entirely naked, and are thus 
inured in their infancy to cold and hardſhips. But al- 
though they are content to be naked, they are very am- 
bitious to be fine. Their faces are painted in various 
forms : the region of the eye was, in general, white; 
and the reſt of the face adorned with horizontal ſtreaks 
of red and black; yet ſcarcely any two were exactly 
alike. This decoration ſeems to be more profufe and 
elaborate upon particular occaſions; for the two 
natives who introduced Mr. Banks and Dr. Solander 
into the town, were almoſt covered with ſtreaks of 
black, in all directions, ſo as to make a very ftriking 
appearance. Both ſexes wear bracelets of ſuch beads 
as they can make themſelves of ſmall ſhells or bones. 
The women have them both upon their wriſts and an- 
cles; the men upon their wriſts only; but to compen- 
ſate for the want of bracelets upon their legs, they wear 
a kind of fillet of brown worſted about their heads. 
They ſet a particular value upon any thing that is red, 
and prefer beads even to a knife or hatchet. 

Their chief food is ſhell-fiſh and ſeals. The former 
are collected by women, whoſe buſineſs it is to attend 
ar low water, with a baſket in one hand, a ſtick point- 
ed and barbed in the other, and a ſatchel at their backs. 
They looſen the limpets, and other fiſh, that adhere 
to the rocks, with the ſtick, and put them into the 
baſket, which, when full, they empty. into the ſatchel. 
The muſcles are of a very fine flavour. When they 


cannot procure a ſufficient ſupply of theſe, and the 


other ſhell-fiſh, neceſſity urges them to ſeek other re- 
fources; but as, from their want of ingenuity, they 
have ſo few implements, and thoſe ſo badly conſtruct- 
ed for the purpoſes of catching and deſtroying animals, 
they are frequently reduced to the utmoſt diſtreſs. 
Their habitations are of the moſt rude and artificial 
ſtructure, conſiſting of nothing more than a few poles, 
{et up ſo as to incline towards each other, and meet at 
the top, forming a kind of cone, which reſembles ſome 
ol our bee-hives. On the weather ſide they are covered 
with a few boughs, and a little graſs; and on the lee 
ſide, about one eighth of the circle is left open, both 
for a door and a fire-place. Of this kind were huts ſeen 
in. a contiguous place called St. Vincent's Bay, in one 
of which the embers of a fire were {till remaining. 
a The furniture ſeen was, if it may be ſo called, a 
17 graſs, which lay within- ſide of a hovel, and ſerved 
or chairs and beds. And of all the utenſils and imple- 
wha, which neceſſity, or ingenuity, haye concurred 
2 amongſt other ſavage nations, here were 
2 4 cen a baſket to carry in the hand, a ſatchel to hang 
the back, and the bladder of ſome beaſt to hold wa- 
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ter, which the natives drink through a hole that is made 
near the top for that purpoſe. 

Their weapons conſiſt of a bow and arrow. Their 
bows are indifferently formed, but the arrows are ex- 
tremely neat, being made of wood, and poliſhed to the 
higheſt degree. The point, which is of glaſs or flint, 
and barbed, is formed and fitted with wonderful dexte- 
rity. Some pieces of glaſs and flint, unwrought, were 
ſeen among them ; beſides rings, buttons, cloth, and 
canvas, with other European commodities. It was 
thence inferred, that they muſt ſometimes travel to the 
northward, as it was many years ſince any ſhip had been 
ſo far ſouth as this part of Terra del Fuego. Our peo- 
ple obſerved that they ſhewed no ſurprize at their fire- 
arms, with the uſe of which they appeared to be well 
acquainted ; for they made ſigns to Mr. Banks to ſhoot 
a ſeal, which followed the boat as they were going on 
ſhore from the ſhip. They have likewiſe darts, or ra- 
ther harpoons, made of bone, and fitted to a ſtaff, with 
which they kill ſeals, whales, and other fiſh. 

Their canoes were made of bark, and in each was a 
fire, over which the poor frozen creatures huddled 
themſelves together. Captain Cook obſcrves, that he 
could not ſuppoſe they carried a fire in their canoes for 
this purpoſe only, but rather that it may be always 
ready to remove on ſhore wherever they land; as, let 
their method of obtaining a fire be what it may, they 
could not always be ſure of finding fuel that would kin- 
dle from a ſpark. They likewiſe carried in their canoes 
large ſeal hides, which Captain Cook judged was to ſhel- 
ter them when at ſea, to ſerve as coverings to their huts 
on ſhore, and to be uſed occaſionally as fails. 

No quadrupeds were ſeen in this country, but ſea- 
lions, ſeals, and dogs. It was deemed remarkable that 
theſe dogs barked, which thoſe that are originally bred 
in America do not. This is adduced as a further proof 
that the people ſeen here by our voyagers, either im- 
mediately, or remotely, communicated with the Eu- 
ropeans. When Mr. Banks aſcended the higheſt hill, 
in his expedition through the woods, he ſaw the foot- 
ſteps of a large beaſt imprinted upon the ſurface of a 
bog, though he could not, with any probability, gueſs 
of what kind it might be. 

The wild fowl are ſea-pies, ſhags, hawks, vultures, 
ducks, geeſe, and a large bird called the Port Egmont 
hen. There were ducks called by our people race- 
horſes, on account of the great ſwiftneſs with which they 
run on the water; for they cannot fly, the wings being 
too ſhort to ſupport the body in the air. Ihe geeſe 
here are much {ſmaller than thoſe of England, but in 
flavour equally agreeable. They have ſhort black 
bills, and yellow feet. The gander is quite white; the 
female is ſpotted black and white, or grey, with a large 
ſpot on each wing. Here are ſeveral other aquatic 
birds, and ſome land ones, but not many of the latter. 

Scarce any fiſh were ſeen, nor could our people catch 
any with their hooks that were fit to eat. The thell-Ah 
were limpets, clams, and muſcles, and were found in 
abundance. 

Among the inſects, which were not numerous, there 
were neither gnat or muſketo, nor any other ſpecies that 
was either hurtful or troubleſome, which, in an un- 
cleared country, was deemed extraordinary. During 
the ſnow blaſts (which happened every day while our 
people were here) they hide themſelves ; and the mo- 
ment it is fair weather appear again, as nimble and vi- 
gorous as the warmeft weather could make them. 

The labour of the botaniſts was amply rewarded ; for 
they found a vaſt variety of plants, the far greater part 
of which were wholly different from any they had ſeen or 
heard of before, but cannot be enumerated here. One 
was found particularly beneficial: this was the wild ce- 
lery, as it contained antiſcorbutic qualities, which may 


be of great benefit to the crews of ſuch ſhips as may 


hereafter viſit this place. Captain Cook ordered large 
quantities of this plant to be put into the ſeamens ſoup, 
which, thus medicated, produced the ſame ſalutary ct- 
fects, which ſeamen generally derive from vegetable 

2 diet, 
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raw or in tarts. 


gives the following deſcription of ſeveral 
outh-weſt coaſt, Which materially differ from thoſe he 
He obſerves, that this is the moſt 
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diet, aſter having been long confined to the uſe of ſalt 


proviſions. 
The tree which produces the winter's bark is known 


by its broad leaf, ſhaped like the laurel, of a light green 


colour without, and inclining to blue within. "The 
bark is eaſily ſtripped with a bone or ſtick, and its vir- 
tues are well known. It may be uſed for culinary pur- 
poſes as a ſpice, 5 

There is alſo a ſpecies of birch tree, the ſtem of 
which is from 30 to 40 feet high, and from two to three 


- feet in diameter; ſo that in caſe of neceſſity they would 


ſupply a ſhip with topmaſts. They are a light white 
wood, bear a ſmall leaf, and cleave very ſtrait. 

Cranberries grow here on a buſhy plant, and have a 
bitteriſh taſte, rather inſipid, but may be eaten either 
They are ſometimes eaten by the 
natives. | 

The natives do not appear to have among them any 
government or ſubordination: no one is more re- 
ſpeed than another, yet they ſeem to live together 
in the utmoſt harmony and good fellowſhip. No ap- 
pearance of religion is diſcovered among them, ex- 
cept the noiſes that have been mentioned, and which 
are ſuppoſed to be a ſuperſtitious ceremony, merely 
becaule it cannot be referred to nothing elſe. Upon tlie 
whole, theſe people appear to be the moſt deſtitute 
and forlorn, as well as the moſt ſtupid, of all human 
beings; the very outcaſts of nature, who ſpend their 
lives in wandering about the dreary waſtes where two of 
our people periſhed with cold in the midſt of ſummer, 
with no dwelling but a wretched hovel of ſticks and 
graſs, which will not only admit the wind, but the 
tnow and rain; almoſt naked, and deſtitute of every 
convenience that is furniſhed by the rudeſt art, having 
no utenſil even to dreſs their food; yet they are con- 
tented. They ſeem to have no with for any thing more 
than they poſſeſs; nor did any thing offered them by 
our voyagers appear acceptable, except beads, as an 
ornamental ſuperfluity of life. 

Captain Cook expreſſes his ſurprize that theſe people 
do no not clothe themſelves better, ſince nature has 
certainly provided materials, They might line their 
ſeal fkins cloaks with the ſkins and feathers of acquatic 
birds, they might make their cloaks larger, ws em- 

loy the fame ſkins for other parts of cloathing ; for 
it cannot be ſuppoſed they are ſcarce with them. They 
were ready enough to part with thoſe they had to our 
people, which they hardly would have done had they 


not known where to ger more. "Theſe people appear 


doomed to live in one of the moſt inhoſpitable climates 
in the world, without having ſagacity enough to pro- 
vide themſelves with ſuch conveniences as may render 
life, in ſome meaſure, more comfortable; and, ſtrange 
as it may appear, Captain Cook remarks, that the 
cloathing they wore, when he was here in the ſummer, 
was- ſcarcely ſufficient to prevent their periſhing with 
cold even in that ſeaſon. What, then, muſt they feel 
ſrom the extreme rigour of their clime in the winter ? 
In a word, they are, without exception, the moſt de- 
jected, miſerable and uncouth beings on the face of 
the earth. 

It is worthy of obſervation, that almoſt all writers 
who have mentioned the 1fland of Terra del Fuego 
deſcribe it as deſtiture of wood, and covered with 
ſnow. In the winter it might be, and thoſe who ſaw it 
that ſeaſon might, perhaps, be eafily deceived by its 
appearance into an opinion that it was deſtitute of 
wood. Lord Anſon was there in the beginning of 
March, Captain Cook in the beginning of January, 
(that is the firſt time) which anſwers to our July, a 
circumſtance that may account for the difference of 
his deſcription from that of Captain Cook. 


Captain Cook, in his ſecond voyage, when he left 


New Zealand, failed again to Terra del Fuego, and 
parts on the 


had viſited before. 
deſolate coaſt he ever ſaw, It ſeemed entirely com- 
| , | 
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fuel, but from the little tufts 


of hardware. 
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poſed of rocky mountains without t ſt on 
of vegetation. 'Theſe mountains warne te 
precipices, whoſe craggy ſummits ſpire up, to 1orrid 
height, ſo that hardly any thing in nature can 1 
with a more barren, and favage aſpect than this —_ 
the country. The inland mountains were — 
with ſnow, but on the ſea coaſt were not. R 
To a lofty promontory which terminated in 
towers, within which was a hill ſnaped like 
loaf, Captain Cook gave the name of York Minſt 
Leaving this ſpot they arrived in Chriſtmas Sound, rob 
came to anchor in an harbour diſtinguiſhed by the n Ts 
of the Devil's Baſon. It is a very ſecure place * 
nothing could be more gloomy, for the vaſt hei * 1 
the rocks which encompaſſed it deprived great wn of 
the harbour of the meridian ſun. 9 2 2, 
On the ſhore to the weſtward were found other hay. 
bours, in all of which were freſh water and wood re 
| of buſhes the whole 
country appeared as a barren rock, doomed by nature 
to perpetual ſterility. The ſea coaſt is compoſed of x 
number of large and ſmall iſlands. On one of the 
latter our people, in an expedition up the count; 
found ſeveral huts which had lately been inhabited. 
near them grew 2 good deal of cellery, which was Ry 
thered and taken on board the ſhip. They met with 
little game, one duck, three or four ſhags, and about 
that number of rails, or fea pies, being all they got. 
The iſland under which the ſhip was brought to an- 
chor Captain Cook called Shag Iſland, from obſerva- 
tion made of the ſhags breeding in great numbers in 
cliffs of the racks. Our people ſhot ſome of the old 
ones, but could not come at the young ones, which are 
by far the beſt eating. They ſaw ſome gecſe, of which 
they killed three, which proved highly acceptable. 
One of the lieutenants fent to explore the eaſt ſite 
of the Sound, having informed Captain Cook that the 


two high 
a ſugar- 


land oppoſite the ſpot where the ſhip was ſtationed was 


an iſland, and that without the iſland lay a cove in 
which were many geeſe, two ſhooting parties went thi- 
ther the next day. Captain Cook's party went by the 
{ourh-weſt ſide. As ſoon as they got under the il}and, 


| which obtained the name of Gocſe Iſland, they found 


plenty of ſhags in the cliffs, and on the ſouth fide many 
geele. It happened to be moulting time, and moſt of 
them were on ſhore for that purpoſe, and could not fly. 
There being a very great ſurf, the parties found much 
difficulty in landing, and very bad climbing over the 
rocks when they were landed; ſo that hundreds of the 
geeſe eſcaped them, ſome into the ſea, and others up 
into the iſland. By ſome means or other they got 62, 
with which they returned on board, all heartily tired : 
but the acquiſition overbalanced every other conſi. 


deration, and they ſat down with a good appetite tv 


ſupper on part of what the preceding day had produced, 
The other party had before brought on board 14 geeſe; 
ſo that the Captain was able, the next day, to make 3 
diſtribution to the whole crew, which was the more ac- 
ceptable on account of the approaching feſtival, this 
being the 24th of December ; and had not Providence 
thus ſingularly provided for our voyagers, the Chriſtmas 
fare mult have been ſalt proviſion. 
During the abſence of the Captain, a number of the 
natives had been along- ſide the ſhip, and ſome on board. 
They ſeemed well acquainted with Europeans, and | 
amongſt them ſome of their knives. On another viſit, 
the 25th, Captain Cook found them to be of the ſame 
nation as thoſe he had before ſeen in Succeſs Bay, 90 
his former voyage. They were obſerved to be 7 
fond of train oil, as they, and every thing they had 
ſmelt of it moſt intolerably. Captain Cook ordered 0 
ſome biſcuit, but they did not appear to be ſo fon | 0 
itas he had been told. They were much pleaſed w 4 
he gave them ſome medals, knives, and other article 


The natives all retired beſore dinner, and 2 = 
wait to partak= of the Chriſtmas fare. Indeed, 


WY . invita- 
Captain was of opinion, that they received no * 
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and for a very obvious reaſon, as their filthy 


b tite of any European; and that would 
ke 5 o n diſappointment, our peo- 
not having had fuch a good fare for ſome time. 

daſt and boiled geeſe, gooſe-pie, &c. was a treat 
little known to them; and the cabin gueſts had yet 
ſome Madeira wine left, which was the anly article of 

viſion that was better for keeping. Captain Cook 
belerved at the cloſe of the day, that their friends in 
England did not, perhaps, celebrate Chriſtmas more 
chearfully than they did in this remote part of the 


Id. o . * 
The day following the natives paid our people ano- 


der viſit; and the Captain humanely feeling, when he 


. 


; - faw theſe 


| | * being fine and pleaſant. 


| Wmini 


poor wretches ſtand trembling and naked on 
the deck, gave them ſome baize and canvas to cover 


themſelves. 


A party went out again to ſhoot geeſe, the weather 

They proceeded round by the 

Guth-ſide of Gooſe Iſland, and picked up, in all 31. 
From the feſtival celebrated at this place, Captain 


p Cook gave it the name of Chriſtmas Sound, The en- 
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trance, which is three leagues wide, is ſituated in lati— 
tude 55 deg. 27 min. ſouth, and longitude 70 deg. 16 
min. welt, 10 leagues diſtant from St. Ildefonſ) Iſles, 
which are the beſt land- mark for finding the ſound. York 
Minſter, Captain Cook obſerves, will hardly be known, 
by a ſtranger, from any deſcription that can be given 
of it, becauſe it alters its appearance according to the 
different ſituatiags from which it is viewed. Beſides 
the Black Rock, which lies off the end of Shag Iſland, 
there is another about midway, between this and the 
eaſt ſhore. He adds, that a copious deſcription of this 


ſound is unneceſſary, as very few would derive enter- 
tainment or benefit from it, 


HAVING thus given an ample deſcription of all the 
American and Weſt-Indian Iſlands, with every curious in- 
cident we could procure from the lateſt and moſt authentic 
navigators (particularly our celebrated countryman Capt. 
Cook) we ſhall now proceed to give a deſcription of the 
continent of South America, in which, as well as in other 
parts of the world, we ſhall inſert every new diſcovery, 


8 all thoſe of our celebrated countryman Captain 
00K, 


C 


Ew UT H 


ET RODUCTION. 


HIS immenſe track, extending from the Iſthmus 

of Darien to Cape Horn, in form of a triangle, 
derived the general appellation of Peruviana from the 
Spaniards ; though other nations, particularly the Por- 
weueſe, poſſeſs a conſiderable part of it. On one fide 
the Spaniſh territories reach no farther than from the 
North Sea to the Equinoctial, and commence again at 
Riode la Plata on the other, the fine country of Brazil 
deeupying the middle ſpace ; and from the River of 
Plate quite to the Straits of Magellan, the Spaniards 


nher claim than poſſeſs a real dominion. 


Such a profuſion of wealth has accrued both to the 
Spaniards and Portugueſe from their reſpective territo- 
nesin this part of the globe, that they ſeem to have no 

inducement to extend either their conqueſts or 
aſcoveries. From this cauſe a prodigious expanſe of 
interior parts, comprehending near 2000 miles from eaſt 
to weſt, and about 1000 from north to ſouth, remains 


| unexplored, and conſequently in poſſeſſion of the na- 


tives; though, from the produce of thoſe parts which 
weknown, there is the greateſt reaſon to ſuppoſe, they 
abound in the moſt choice and valuable commodities, 
W gold, ſilver, gems, drugs, fruits, cattle, corn, and 
various other articles. 
The Spaniſh dominions in South America are under 
wo governors, ſtiled viceroys and captain-generals, 
(dinate to whom are ſeveral audiences, as thoſe of 
Panama, Terra-Firma, Chuquiſaca, Quito, Lima, 
L Charcas, and Chili, conſiſting each of a preſident 
4 certain number of counſellors, appointed by the 
$ with the inferior officers dependent on them. 
Brazil, the moſt important part of the Portugueſe 
ons in ſouth America, (as they poſſeſs beſides 
two or three ſingle iſlands,) for the better regula- 
Mo government, is divided into 1 5 provinces, called 
Lpitaneas, or Capitainries, the whole forming a prin- 
y, which gives title to the preſumptive heir of 
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the crown of Portugal. There are only ſix of theſe ca- 
pitainries annexed to the crown. Theſe are offices of 
great honour and profit, and therefore objects of pur- 
uit among the firſt grandees of l They are, 
as in other ſtates, preſented to the favourites of the mo- 
narch, and productive of good or ill, in proportion to 
the character and diſpoſition of thoſe on whom they are 
conferred. : 

Thoſe parts of the continent of South America be- 
longing to the French and Dutch, are very inconſider- 
able, when compared with the opulent and extenſive 
dominions of the Spaniards and Portugueſe. 

As we proceed in our deſcription of South America, 
we ſhall point out the nations to which the various 
parts reſpectively belong, with every particular worthy 
of deſcription. But previous ta this, it may not be 
improper to inſert the following Table, ſhewing, at 


one view, the reſpective parts into which the whole is 
divided. 


TABLE oF THE CONTINENT OF SoUTH AMERICA. 
Countries. |Leng. Bred.] Chief Cities, &. | Belongiag to 
Terra-Firma 1400] 700] Panama : 
— — — >Spain 
Peru 1500 500] Lima 
gh Spaniards and 
| Paraguay 5 ooſtoco] Buenos Ayres P Jeſuits y 
Chil 1200] 500] St. Jago Spain 
Terra Magella- ; 
nica, or Pata- >| 7009] 300 — { Its Natives 
gonia | 
Brazil 2500 700 St. Sebaſtian Portugal 
Amazonia 1 200} ag60 — Its Natives 
R . Surinam Dutch 
Guiana 780] 4800 Y Cayenne French 
6 X CHAP, 
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' TERRA-FIRMA, ox CASTILE DEL ORO. 


III province is ſituated between the equator, and 
12 deg. north latitude, and between 60 and 82 
deg. weſt longitude, being about 1400 miles in length, 
and 700 in breadth. It is bounded on the north by 
part of the Atlantic Ocean ; on the eaſt by Guiana ; on 
the welt by New Spain and the Pacific Ocean ; and on 
the ſouth by Peru, and the country of the Amazons. 
It derived the name of Caſtile del Oro, or the Golden 
Coaſt, from the great quantity of gold it contained. 

The. Iſthmus of Darien, or Terra-Firma Proper, 
Joins North and South America. 'The climate of Terra- 
Firma, eſpecially in the northern diviſions, is very ſul- 
try during the whole year. From the month of May, 
to the end of November, there is an almoſt continual 
ſucceſſion of thunder, rain, and tempeſt. The excel- 
five heats raiſe the vapour of the ſea, which is precipi- 
tated in ſuch rains as ſeem to threaten a deluge. From 
the middle of December, to the middle of April, the 
rains ceaſe, and the weather becomes more agreeable. 

The ſoil of this country is very different, the inland 
parts being rich and fertile, and the coaſts ſandy and 
barren. The productions are Indian corn, balms, 
gums and drugs, ſeveral ſorts of fruit, ſugar, tobacco, 
various kinds of dying woods, precious ſtones, particu- 
Jarly emeralds and fapphires, veniſon, and game. 
Great numbers of cows and hogs are fed in the mea- 
dows. The mountains abound with tigers, and num- 
bers of other wild beafts. In the foreſts and woods are 
monkics of various colours and fizes. The fleſh of 
them, in general, but that of the red in particular, is 
highly valued by the Negroes; and it is ſaid that, in 
many places, not only the Negroes, but the Creoles 
make no ſcruple of eating them. 

Many birds are found in this country, whoſe plumage 
is particularly beautiful and brilliant. But the moſt 
remaiKable is the toucan, or preacher. The bill of 
this bird is variegated with all thoſe bright colours 
which adorn the plumage of other birds. It is called 
the preacher from its cuſtom of perching on the top of 
a tree, and making #noiſe reſembling ill articulated 
founds. The mnvers, fea, and lakes, abound with a 
varicty of fiſh. 

The L:ihaws of Darien ſwarms with reptiles and in— 
ſcets of divers ſpecies. Many of them are baneful to 
the inhabitants, and others objects of curious and phi- 
loſophicai lpeculation, | 

The uc moſt remarkable for their dimenſions are 
the caobe, the cedar, and the mania. The manzanillo 
tree is particularly remarkable: it bears a fruit reſem- 
bling ati apple, but which, under this ſpecious appear- 
ance, contains a moſt ſubtile poiſon, againſt which com- 
mon oil is found to be the beſt antidote. Such is the 
malignity of this tree, that if a perſon ſleeps under it his 
body ſwells, and he is racked with the ſevereſt tortures. 
The beaits, from inftint, always avoid it. In th - 
woods about Carthagena is a ſpecies of willow, particu - 
larly known on account of its fruit, called Habella de 
Carthagcna, or the bean of Carthagena. This bean 
contains a keine] reſembling an almond, but leſs white, 
and very bitter. This kernel is an excellent remedy 
for the bites of vipers and ſerpents, which are very 
common throughout this country. Thole who fre- 
quent the woods, therefore, uſually take a httle of this 
kernel falling, and then repair to their work, without 
any apprchenſion of danger. 

There were once a number of gold mines in thi 
country, but they are now in a great meaſure exhauſted. 


0 A P. XIII. 


Terra- Firma is a very mountainous country. Terra. 
Firma Proper, in particular, conſiſts of prodigious 
high mountains and deep vallies, flooded more than 
half the year. The mountains in the province of Car. 
thagena and St. Martha, according to Dampier, are 
the higheſt in the world, being ſeen at ſea 200 miles off 
From theſe run a chain of hills, of almoſt equal height, 
quite through South America, as far as the Straits of 
Magellan, called the Cordilleros des Andes, The 
province of Venezuella, and the diſtrict of the Caraccas 
are likewiſe very mountainous. Some of the moun. 
tains in the province of Popayan contain volcanos 
but towards the ſhore of the Pacific Ocean the country 
is low and marſhy. The whole is watered by a preat 
number of rivers, the principal of which is that of Orog. 
noko ; and here are many gulphs, bays, &c, The 
provinces of this country are thus divided : 
Terra-Firma Proper, which lies in the form of 3 
creſcent. about the Bay of Panama, being the iſtlumus 
which joins South and North America, is 306 milcs in 
length, but only 60 in breadth, where the iſthmus is 
narroweft, It is tolerably fruitful, and abornds in 
gold and pearls. The principal places are, 

Panama, which, in 1737, was entirely conſumed by 
fire, but has ſince been rebuilt in a neat, though ng: 
magnificent, manner. It is ſtrongly fortified and gar— 
riſoned, and the walls mounted with large cannon, 
Here is the reſidence of the governor of the province, 
and the ſeat of a royal audience, with a convenient Lr- 
bour, well ſecured againſt ſtorms by a number of fur— 
rounding iſlands. At the bottom of the ſea are bund 
numbers of pearls, and the oyſters are exceeding dell— 
cious in which they are found. This kind of fiſherr is 
very beneficial to the inhabitants of all the iſlands in 
the bay; and there are few perſons of ſubſtance about 
Panama, who do not employ a part of their ſlaves in ic 


Are 


at leaſt. The ſlaves thus employed muſt be expert 
{wimrners, and capable of holding their breath a lone 
time. During the ſeaſon, eight, ten, or twenty of 
them ſet out, under the command of an offcer, in 4 
boat, from the iſlands, where they have huts built tor 
their lodgings, to fuch parts of the bay as are known 
to produce pearls, and where the depth of the water,, 
not above 10, 12, or 15 fathoms. Here they cone t 
an anchor; and the negroes, having a rope [ultred 
round their bodies, and the other end to the tide of 52 
boat, take with them a ſmall weight, to accelerate the! 
ſinking, and plunge into the water. On reaching the 
bottom, they take up an oyſter, which they put undd 
the leſt arm; the ſecond they hold in their lefc hand, 
and the third in their right. With theſe three onſtefs, 
and ſometimes another in their mouth, they e t 
breathe, and put them in a bag. When they * 
reſted themſelves awhile, they dive a ſecond tine 97 
thus continue till they have cither completed tne tel, 
or their ſtrength fails them. Every one of thele neg. 
drivers is obliged daily to deliver to his matccr a we 
number of pearls; fo that when they have got a hee? 
cient number of oyſters in their bag, they begin to 
them, and deliver the pearls to the officer, till „ 
made up the number due to their maſter; a fn 
pear] be but formed it is ſufficient, without 4% Ns 
its being ſmall or faulty. The remainder, Se 
large or beautiful are the negro's own prope't | - | 
has the maſter the leaſt claim to them, the ut 
allowed to ſell them to whom they pleate 3 2 
matter generally purchaſes them himſelf at a ver)“ 


4 
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or run againſt them ſo violently, as either to kill, 
| them againſt the bottom. Every negro, to 

himſelf againſt theſe animals, carries with 
ſharp knife, with which che fiſh being ſtruck, 
- —ediately flies off. The officers keep a watchful 
2 theſe voracious creatures, and, on diſcovering 
4. ſhake the ropes faſtened to the bodies of the ne- 
—— that they may be upon their guard. Many, on 


them, 
or cru 
defend 
him a 


che diver's being in danger, have thrown themſelves 


:nto the water, with the like weapon, to aſſiſt in his de- 
fence: but all their dexterity and precaution have fre- 
vently not been ſufficient to protect the diver from 
being devoured by theſe fiſh, or loſing a leg or an arm 
ir bite. | | 
TG Belo is ſituated cloſe to the ſea, on the decli- 
vity of a mountain, which ſurrounds the harbour. This 
barbour is ſo large, deep, and fafe, that Columbus 
ave it the name o Porto- Bello, or Fine Harbour. The 
over nor is always a military officer, ſubordinate to the 

:efident of Panama. The town 1s but thinly inhabited, 
owing to its noxious air, and contains not more than 
200 wooden houſes, which moſt of the inhabitants let 
when the galleons are here, and make any temporary 
ſift for themſelves. At the eaſt end of the town there 
is a quarter called Guinea, where all the negroes, and 
many of the mulattoes reſide. During the fair, while 
the fleet is here, the place becomes extremely populous, 
and barracks are erected for the ſhips crews, but taken 
down again after the departure of the galleons. For- 
merly the fair was not limitted to any particular time ; 
butas a long ſtay here was found to be very prejudicial 
to the health of the traders, an order was made by the 
king of Spain, that it ſhould not continue above 40 
days. Once the Engliſh were allowed to ſend a ſhip 
hither annually, which turned to very good account ; 
but they have long ſince been abridged of thatprivilege. 

In the year 1739 the gallant Admiral Vernon, with 
ſix ſhips only, took this place, demoliſhed the forts, 
and diſmantled the fortifications. 

The ſurrounding country is full of foreſts and moun- 
tains, One of the latter, named Capira, which is ex- 
tremely high, ſerves as a barometer to the people for 
by the appearance of the clouds on its ſummit, they 
can prognoſticate what weather will enſue, the changes 
of which are very ſudden, and frequent. The heat 
here is exceſſive, the torrents of rain impetuous, and 
the ſtorms of thunder and lightning dreadful. So that 
not only the people die very faſt, but the cattle brought 
from diſtant places ſoon loſe their fleſn, and become 
ſcarce eatable. 

In 1695 a Scotch company having obtained, from 
the Engliſh government, permiſſion to trade to Africa 
and the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, planted a colony on the 
Iſthmus of Darien, near the north-weſt point of the 
gulph. Here a fortreſs was erected, called New Edin- 
burgh, and the circumjacent diſtrict was termed Cala- 
donia. The Indian princes were pleaſed at this, as 
they thought, by the help of the Scotch, to expel the 
Spaniards, For ſome time the colony flouriſhed ; but 
at laſt the company was ruined, by the jealouſy of the 
Engliſh Eaſt India Company, and the remonſtrances of 
the court of Madrid. 

Carthagena produces ſome valuable gums, balms, 
anddrugs, but no mines of gold or ſilver, nor any great 
quantity of corn or cattle. 

Carthagena, the metropolis of the province, is not 
only a fine opulent city, but a ſtrong 3 ſituated 
on a ſandy itland. The harbour lies between the iſland 
and the main, and the entrance is at the ſouth-weſt 
end; the other paſſage, called Boccha-chica, having 
een filled up by an order from the court of Spain, ſince 
"© attack made upon the town in the year 1741, by 

aural Vernon and General Wentworth. To the eaſt- 
Ved the crown has a communication, by nieans of a 
WOOUen bridge, with a large ſuburb, called Xexcmani, 
” © ON an another iſland, which is joined to the contj— 
"a by a bridge of the ſame materials. The fortifica- 
ons, both of the city and ſuburbs, are conſtructed in 
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the modern faſhion, and built with free-ſtone ; and, in 
time of peace, the garriſon conliſts of 10 companies, 
belides the militia, The city and ſuburbs are well laid 
out, and the ſtreets ſtrait, broad, uniform, and well 
paved. The houſes are built of ſtone or brick, with 
balconies and lattices of wood, which is more durable 
in this climate than iron, the latter being ſooner corod- 
ed by the acrimonious quality of the nitrous atmoſphere, 
The cuy is populous, though molt of the inhabicants 
are deſcendants of the Indian tribes; but it is by no 
means opulent, compared with many other citics in 
South America, the country producing no mines. 

At a ſmall diſtance from the ſuburb of Xexemani, 
on a hill, is a fort called Lazaro, commanding both the 
city and ſuburbs, and affording a very extenſive and 
agrecable proſpect over the ſea and land. 

The government of Carthagena was independent of 
any other till the year 17 39, when the viceroy of New 
Granada was appointed. It extends about 53 leagues 
from. welt to eaſt, and 85 from ſouth to north, contain- 
ing ſeveral fruitful vallies, called by the natives favan- 
nahs, in which are many ſettlements of Europeans, 
Spaniſh Creoles, and Indians. The Bay of Carthagena 
is the firlt place in America at which the galleons touch. 
The climate is hot and unhealthy; and, among other 
diſeaſes, the black vomit and leproſy are particularly 
fatal to Europeans. The guinea-worm is very trouble- 
ſome, as it occaſions painful tumors in the mulcles of 
the legs and thighs ; and another inſet, peculiar to 
this country and Peru, is ſtill more dreadful : it is call- 
ed pigue, and, being extremely ſmall, is ſcarce viſible 
to the naked eye. It breeds in the duſt, and infinuates 

itſelf into the ſoles of the feet, giving exquiſite pain, 
and frequently attended with imminent danger. 

The province of Santa Martha is 200 miles long, and 
140 broad, very mountainous, but produces gold, 
Jewels, marble, ſalt, &c. The capital of the ſame 
name, on a branch of the Rio Grande, is the ſee of a 
biſhop, and reſidence of a governor. 

Rio de la Hacha is a pleaſant and fertile province. 
It has a pearl fiſhery, and mines of jaſper and chalcido- 
ny. The capital, which gives name to the province, 
contains nothing remarkable. 

Venezuela, which includes the diſtrict of Caraccas, 
lies on the North Sea. It is populous and fertile, bur 
rather labours under a ſcarcity of water. The capital 
of the ſame name is the ſee of a biſhop, and the reli- 
dence of a governor; and Caraccas is a large, popu— 
lous inland town. 

New Andaluſia, including the diſtricts of Comm ona 
and Paria, is fertile, and rich in gums, drugs, medi- 
cinal plants, ſugar, tobacco, and leveral ſorts of valua- 
ble timber. Comana, or New Cordulia, is the capital, 
but the town of St. Thomas is ſuperior to it. 

New Granada, ſometimes called Santa-Fe, and Ca 
tile del Oro, is an inland province, of great extent, 
beautifully diverſified with mountains and vallics. The 
mountains contain gold, ſilver, and emeralds ; and the 
vallies produce corn, cattle, roots, and fruits, with 
great quantities of guaiacum, balms, gums, drugs of 
various kinds, with other rich articles of commerce. 
Fanta Fe de Bagota, the capital not only of this pro- 
vince, but of all Terra-Firma, and che ſcat of the vice- 
roy, of the royal audience, and an archbiſhop, s a 
large, populous, opulent, and well built city, fituated 

on the banks of a lake, with altars at ſtared diflances, 
higher than houſes, and richly adorned. 

Guiaquil is a conliderable commercial town, on a 
river of the ſame name: and Paita, a fea-port town, 
was lacked by the late Lord Anſon in 1741. 

1 he original natives of Terra-Firma are bold and 
warlike; and as they have almoſt impregnable and in- 
acceſſible faſtneſſes, and bear an inveterate hatred to 
the Spaniards, they never have been, and 1t is probable 
never will be, entirely ſubdued. They have lank, 
coarſe, long black hair. Their natural complexion is 
a copper colour. The inhabitants are differentiy dieſſed, 
accuiding to the Spaniſh faſhion, Ihe men wear a 
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caſſock without - folds, deſcending to the knees, a 
large cape, and ſleeves open at both ſides. It has but- 
ton-holes, and two rows of buttons: The habits of 
the better ſort are made of embroidered ſtuffs. - The 
handicrafts wear a blue ſtuff, of the manufacture of the 
country, but in make it differs not from the other. The 
Indians of diſtinction are ſingular, in wearing a kind of 
trowſers of white cotton, which deſcends from the waiſt 
to the middle of the leg. The barbers here are di- 
ſtinguiſhed by the fineneſs of their linen, and elegancy 
of their dreſs in general. They have ſhirts without 
ſleeves, about the neck they have a kind of black col- |} 
lar, with a lace of four fingers breadth, which forms a 
ſort of fringe that falls on the ſtomach and ſhoulders. 
They wear ſhoes with gold or ſilver buckles, but no 
ſtockings. 

The women wear the Faldelin, a ſpecies of ſtays, 
or rather jumps. A ſhift which deſcends only to the 
waiſt. A bay mantle which encloſes the upper part of 
the body, conſiſting of an ell and a half of that ſtuff, 
and their whole dreſs is ornamented with rich laces. 
The dreſs of the labouring women is not diſtinguiſh- 
able from that of the ladies, but by its inferiority, the 
faſhion being the ſame. A Mongrel, or Creole, 1s 
known by the ſuperiority of his habit and his ingenuity. 
The Indian peaſant wears a bay mantle ; and the com- 
mon native Indian a piece of ſackcloth faſtened over 
the ſhoulders by two pins. 

There is another ſpecies of Indians in this country, 
of rather a fair complexion, delicate habit, and ſmaller | 
ſtature than the ordinary Indians. They are particu- | 
larly diſtinguiſhed by their large, weak, blue eyes, | 
which, unable to bear the light of the fun, fee beſt by | 
moon-light, from which they are called moon-eyed In- 4 

The government of Terra Firma is on the ſame | 
footing with that of Mexico. | 

The cruelties and ravages committed by Pedrorias | 
and others, who firſt reduced theſe provinces under the | 
crown of Spain almoſt exceed belief. Pedrorias and 
his ſucceſſors did not deſtroy leſs in Terra Firma only 
than 800,000 people; and plundered the country of | 
prodigious quantities of gold. The governor and his 
officers, every day, invented new torments to make 
the Indians diſcover their gold; ſome they racked, 
others they burnt by inches, till they expired in tor- 
ments. Many thouſands were deſtroyed on the coaſt 
of New-Andaluſia, by being obliged to dive for pearls 
beyond their ſtrength. They kept packs of great ma- 
ſtiffs on purpoſe to hunt and tear in pieces the Indians; 
and would often kill one without any offence given. 

The greateſt prince of the country, named Bagota, 
from whom the capital city was afterwards called Santa 
Fe de Bagota, after he had brought in a prodigious 
quantity of gold, by difpatching expreſſes to every 
part of his dominions, was ſo tortured to make him 
produce more, that he expired under the hands of his | 
mercileſs perſecutors. 

We ſhall, for the entertainment of our readers, con- 
clude our deſcription of Terra Firma with an account 
of the famous expedition to Panama, made by the 
celebrated Buccaneer captain, (afterwards Sir Henry) 
Morgan. | 

This enterpriſing genius, who was a gentleman of 
a good family in Wales, ſet fail from Jamaica, on this 
expedition, with nine ſail of ſhips and loops, well 
manned with active and bold ſailors. Arriving on the 
coaſt of Terra Firma he let his people underſtand that 
his firſt defign was againſt Porto Bello; ſome of them 
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objecting that his force was too ſmall to reduce ſo im- 


portant a fortreſs, he boldly replied, © If our numbers 
are ſmall our hearts are great; 'and the fewer we are 
the greater will be our ſhare of the plunder.” He 
ſoon made himſelf maſter of a caſtle which defended 
the harbour, and this capture was ſucceeded by the 
ſurrender of the city ; but the governor, and many of 
the principal people, having retired into another caſtle 


ai. 


with their treaſure, effects, the church plate, &c. kept 
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| already maſters of the city, and encampe 
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up a briſk fire on the Buecaneers. This occaſioned 
Morgan to hit upon the following ftratagem, 1 

ſeized all the friars and nuns in the town, and com l 
ling them to march before him up to the very = 
he obliged them to fix the ſcaling ladders; in doin, 
which many were Killed by the fire of their friends, 33 
well as enemies, crying for mercy in vain: at length 
the Buccaneers ſcaled the walls, took the place h 

ſtorm, and afterwards employed 15 days in removin, 
the immenſe treaſures on board his ſhip. He then ob. 
liged the governor to procure 100,000 pieces of eight 
which had been carried off, in order to ranſom the 
town from being burnt 

neg intelligence that the governor of Panama 
was in full march againſt him, he poſſeſſed himſelf of 
a difficult paſſage, and there totally defeated him. 

Morgan now diſmantled the forts, took ſome of the 
beſt artillery on board his ſhips, and returned to Ja- 
maica, it being computed that the Buccaneers brought 
back with them 250,000 pieees of eight, beſides a 
great deal of other rich effects; but the ſeamen fon 
conſumed every ſhilling that came to their ſhare, and 
made money more plentiful in that iſland than ever ir 
had been before. 

The captain, having gained great reputation by the 
Porto-Bello expedition; rhe ſeamen crowded to be ad- 
mitted to ſerve under him: having aſſembled oo of 
them, therefore, he failed to Tortuga, a little iſland 
near the northern coaſt of Cuba, where he was joined 
by a great many ſeamen more, to the number of 2000, 
whom he employed in hunting and falting up beet, in 
the iſland of Hiſpaniola, to victual his fleet; and be- 
ing now ready to ſail, he divided his fleet, conſiſting 
of 37 ſhips, into two ſquadrons, conſtituting admirals 
and other officers, to whom he gave commiſſions to 
commit hoſtilities againſt the Spaniards, declaring them 
enemies to the crown of England, and cauſed articles 


to be ſigned by his officers, wherein every man's ſhare 


of the prizes which ſhould be taken was ſpecified, re- 
terving an hundredth part of them only to himſelf. 
Their firſt enterprize was againſt the iſland of Pro- 
vidence, which they rerook from the Spaniards again; 
and while the fleet lay here he ſent Brodley, his vice- 
admiral, with four ſhips and 400 men, to take the 
caſtle of Chagre, at the mouth- of the river of that 
name, which they fortunately reduced, though it was 
very obſtinately defended. Morgan, receiving advice 
of the fucceſs of his ſquadron at Chagre, followed 


| them with the reſt of his fleet, and leaving a garriſon 


in the caſtle, ſelected 1200 men, with whom he march- 
ed over the iſthmus towards Panama, and the country 
being deftroyed before him, his men underwent incre- 
dible hardfhips, as well for want of proviſions, as from 
the badneſs of the roads, which lay over rocks, moun- 
tains and moraſles, almoſt impaſſable, and at length 
was obliged to fight his way through an army, wich 
the governor of Panama had aſſembled to oppoſe Him, 
Aſcending a mountain on the ninth day they obtained 
a view of the South-Sea, and the bay of Panama, at 
which they were ſo overjoyed that they ſeemed to de- 
ſpiſe all danger, threw up their caps, ſounded their 
drums and trumpets, and ſhouted as if they had been 
d, or rather 
lodged, for they had no tents with them, in vic“ © 
the town, deſigning to attack the place the next ny 
ing, but were prevented by the governor 5 e . 
out againſt them at the head of four regiments of 10” 
and two ſquadrons of horſe, with whom Mor 104 
gaged, and within two hours defeated, when ta; "7 
leaving 6co of their men dead upon the field of bat ? 
and the loſs on the jide of the Buccaneers meet 
conſiderable: however, following the enemy _ 
the heels, they ſcaled the walls without making = 
breach in them, for indeed they had no artillery, - 
became maſters of the place that day. x e, 
kending that his men would be ſo elated with e 
that they would get drunk now they were come int 


: | „ine was Pol 
plentiful quarters, gave out that all the wine Ar 
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2-4 groceeded to place guards ar all the avenues 
ſoned, 70 ſecure his conquelt, when on a ſudden the 
eared in Aames; having been ſet on fire 


nor can it be ſu 1 that Morgan ſhould 
before he ha 


junder, 


with ſo much hazard and difficulty. But, however 


it is generally agreed that the city continued 
ee days, and very few houſes were left 
ſtanding. They related that 2000 of the houſes inha- 
bited by the principal people were built with cedar, 
and that there were 5000 more of the inferior tradeſ- 
men, with ſeveral beautiful churches and monaſteries in 
the place, before this accident, it being the magazine 
of all the treaſures of Chili and Peru, which were an- 
nually laid up here, in order to be tranſported to va- 
rious parts of Europe. 

The ſoldiers afterwards found great quantities of 

late and money melted down among the ruins, and 
more hid in wells, or buried, and took 200, ooo pieces 
of eight out of a ſhip that lay at anchor in the har- 
bour. 

Morgan having remained near a month at Panama, 
and collected the ranſom his priſoners had agreed to 
pay, loaded 200 beaſts with the treaſure he had gotten, 
and returned to Venta de Cruz, where he put it into 
boats, and ſent it down the river Chagre to the caſtle 
of that name: but the Buccaneers of the French and 
Dutch nations murmured, that there did not more 
than 200 pieces of eight fall to the ſhare of each pri- 
vate man, and charged their admiral with concealing 
the moſt valuable part of the prizes; whereupon the 
foreigners left him, and failed to the iſlands of Tor- 
tuga and Hiſpaniola to join their countrymen; and 
Morgan, after he had blown up the caſtle of Chagre, 
and the fortifications about it, returned to Jamaica with 
the reſt of his fleet. | = 


N II. 
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HIS country was diſcovered and conquered by 

the Spaniards. It does not ſeem to 9 been 
known by any general name when they arrived here; 
but it is ſaid that the diſcoverers, meeting with one of 
the natives on the coaſt, and demanding what country 
it was, the Indian anſwered Peru, or Beru, that is, 
What do you ſay? The Spaniards, apprehending he 
underſtood them right, concluded the name of the 
country was Peru, by which'it has been called from 
that time to the preſent, It is governed by a viceroy, 
hoſe juriſdiftion likewiſe extends over Chili, Juca- 
tan and Paraguay. | 
Peru is ſituated between the 


| equator and 25 deg. of 
Huch latitude, and extends ; * 


"he: | from 60 to 75 deg. of weſt 
ongitude, being about 1500 miles in length and 500 
in breadth. It is bounded by Terra Firma on the 
FR ta; on the eaſt by the mountains called Cordelleros 
es Andes; on the ſouth by Chili, and on the weſt by 
the Pacific Ocean. 


Wis, rwers riſe in the Andes, and run through this 
by any which are the Grande, the Oroonoko 
he ts EY ſuppoſed to be the Jargeſt river in 
Is either with regard to the length of its courſe 
© depth of its water. 

ik are ſome waters in Peru, which, in their 
bes Fs, into ſtone; and here are alſo fountains of 
1108 r Coppey, reſembling pitch and tar, 

1 . for the ſame purpoſes. ; 
les f. 5 the Pacific Ocean the cvaſt is high. Thirty 
om thence within land a chain of mountains 


erte 
tends a conſiderable way, and about 80 miles farther | 
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are the Cordilleros des Andes, the upper parts of which 
are continually covered with ſnow, and the air is fo 


ſubtile as to be unfit for reſpiration: It never rains in 
thoſe parts of this country which lie contiguous to the 
ſea coaſt, except near the equator. The whole is well 
watered; the low grounds are fertile, and this is the 
only country between the tropics that produces wine. 

In one part of Peru are mountains of a ſtupendous 
height and magnitude, having their ſummits continu- 
ally covered with ſnow. In the inland parts, and by 
the banks of rivers, the ſoil is in general fertile; but 
along the ſea coaſt it is a barren ſand. 

The moſt remarkable animals of this country are, 
the Peruvian ſheep, called pacos or huancui. They are 
of the bigneſs of a ſtag, and reſemble a camel. The 
body is covered with a coarſe kind of wool : they are 
very tractable, and were formerly the only beaſts of 
burthen among the Indians. Their fleſh is very good 
meat, and eſteemed as innocent as a chicken. It is 
as white as veal, pleaſant to the palate, and eaſy of 
digeſtion. | Their height is from four feet to four and a 
half. They generally carry an hundred weight; and 
walk, holding their heads up, with wonderful gravity 
and majeſty, and ſo regular a pace, that no beating 
will make them alter it. At night it is impoſſible to 
make them move with their burthen ; they lie down 
till it is taken off, and then go to graze. Their con- 
mon food is a ſort of graſs, ſomewhat like a ſmall ruſh, 
with which all the mountains are covered. Theſe 
ſheep eat little, and never drink; fo that they are very 
eaſily kept. The Spaniards uſe them in the mines to 
carry the ore to the mills. The vicunas (another ſpe- 
cies of ſheep) are ſhaped much like pacos, only they 
are ſmaller and lighter. The Spaniards call them In- 
dian goats, becauſe they reſemble that animal. Their 
wool is very fine, and much valued : beſides, the be- 
zar ſtone, which is ſaid to expel poiſon, and to perform 
many great cures, is found in them. Their deer are 
much leſs than ours. They have not many wild beaſts ; 
and ſuch as they have are not very fierce or dangerous. 
The cattle imported from Europe are much encreaſed; 
and molt of them run wild, and are hunted, like other 
game. The Peruvians have no tame fowl, but the 
nuana, which ſomewhat reſembles the duck, bur 1s 
much larger. 

A very valuable article of their produce and com- 
merce is the quinquina, or Jeſuits Bark, which grows 


in the mountains of Potoſi, and alſo in the province 


of Quito. It is about the ſize of a cherry-tree, the 
leaves round and indented, and it bears a long reddiſh 
flower. The moſt uſeful tree here is called maguey, 
which at once ſupplies a delicious drink, honey, vine- 
ar, timber, hemp and thread, the two laſt being made 
oh the leaves, ſtalks, &c. Needles are made of the 
prickles, and the fruit is converted into a kind of ſoap. 
Rhubarb, tamarinds, ſarſaparilla, dragon's blood, ſto- 
rax, guiacum, bananas, melons, &c. are other vege- 
table productions of Peru. Here are European corn 
and fruits in plenty, but the principal part of the bread 
is made of caſſava root; but moſt of that balſam which 
bears the name of Peru comes in fact from Mexico. 
That valuable article of the commerce of this coun- 
try cochineal was formerly ſuppoſed to be the fruit or 
ſeed of ſome particular plant, bur it is now aſcertained 
to be an inſect. It is bred on a plant called Opuntia, 
or Prickly Pear, which conſiſts wholly of thick ſuccu- 
lent oval leaves joined end to end, and ſpreading out 
on the ſides in various ramifications. The flower is 
large, and the fruit reſembles a fig; this is full of a 
crimſon juice, and to this juice the chochineal owes its 
colour. When the rainy ſeaſons come on thoſe who 
cultivate this plant,cut off the heads which abound 
moſt with ſuch inſects as are not arrived at their full 
growth, and preſerve them very carefully from the wea- 
ther and all other injuries. Theſe branches, though 
ſeperated from their parent ſtock, preſerve their juices 


for a long time, and this enables the inſect not only to 


live till the rains are over, but to grow to its full ſize, 
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and be in readineſs to. bring forth its young as ſoon as 
the inclemency of the ſeaſon is paſt, , When this time 
comes on, they are brought out, and placed upon the 
proper plants, diſpoſed in little neſts of ſome moſſy 
ſubſtance. By the enlivening influence of the freſh 
air, they bring forth in three or four days at fartheſt, 
when the young, ſcarce bigger than a mite, run about 
with wonderful celerity, and the whole plantation is 
immediately propled... What is fingular, this animal, 


ſo lively in its infancy, quickly loſes all its activity, and, 


atraching itſelf to the leaſt expoſed, and molt ſucculent, 
part of the leaf, clings there without ever moving. It 
is alſo remarkable, that it docs not, at leaſt in any vi- 
ſible manner, injure the Fuge, but extracts its nouriſh- 
ment by means of its proboſcis, through the fine tegu- 
ments of the leaves. The males, of this ſpecies of in- 
ſe, differ greatly from the females, than which they 
are ſmaller. The males, in fact, are of no value, the 
females only being gathered for uſe. The value of the 
drug chiefly conſiſts in the method of killing and drying 
the inſet, The firſt is by dipping the baſket, into 
which they are gathered, into boiling water, and after- 
wards drying them in the ſun; the ſecond by drying 
them in ovens; and the third by drying them on cakes 
of maize, which are baked upon flat ſtones. The laſt 
is the worſt kind, One admitable quality of this drug 
is, that, though it belongs to the animal creation, it 
never decays. Without any other care than having 
been put into a box, ſome have been known to keep 
60, and even an 100 years, and retain their quality, 
It is uſed in dying all the ſeveral kinds of the fineſt 
ſcarlet, crimſon, and purple. Gold is found in every 
province of Peru; and there are abundance of filver 
mines, of which the moſt rich are thoſe of Potoſi, diſ- 
covered in 1545. The quickſilver mines, near Lima, 
were diſcovered in 1567; and in 1571 the Spaniards 
firſt began to refine their ſilver with mercury. 

The natives of this empire, in general, acknowledge 
the dominion of Spain, and appear (at leaſt outwardly) 
to profeſs the Roman Catholic perſuaſion. They are, 
however, very much oppreſſed ' by the Spaniards in 
general]. | | 

The native Peruvians are of a middling ſtature, have 
olive complexions, and black hair. When they were 
firſt conquered, their manufactures were woollen and 
cotton cloths, which they wove and dyed with all man- 
ner of colours; but none were permitted to wear a va- 
riegated garment, except thoſe of the blood royal. 
Their carpets were made of the wool of their ſheep, or 
fine goats hair ; and their hammocks of cotton or net- 


work. Their carpenters tools were principally hatchets, 


made of copper or flints. Their ſtone-cutters tools 
were ſharp fliats or pebbles. Pullies, and other hinges, 
were entirely unknown to them : yet, under all theſe 
diſadvantages, they raiſed ſtrong and magnificent edi- 
fices. Their needles were thorns or fine bones, and 
their threads the ſinews of animals, or the fibres of 
5 or of the bark of a certain tree. Sciſſars they 

ad none; and their knives were flint or copper. 
Their combs were made of long thorns, ſet on each 
ſide of a piece of cane, which ſerved for the back of 
the comb: and the razors they ſhaved their heads with 
were no better than ſharp flints; in which operation the 
perſon ſuffered ſo much, that there was nothing the 
Spaniards carried over more acceptable to them than the 
razors and ſciſſars. They had no looking-glaſſes, but, 
inſtead of them, the Peruvian ladies made uſe of a 
round plate of poliſhed braſs or copper ; and in this the 
natives of the Eaſt Indies agree with them, having no 
other mirrors at this day than what they get of the Eu- 


ropeans, The ſeveral nations were diſtinguiſhed by 
their head-drefles ; ſome wearing a kind of turban of 
cotton cloth, others a ſingle piece, others a kind of 


hats, and others caps in the form of a ſugar-loaf, &c. 


The blackneſs of the negro ſlaves, that the Spniards 
brought with them, ſtruck them greatly. They could 
not believe it to be natural, having never ſeen a black 
in America, They deſired the Spaniards, therefore, | 
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nerally made an extraordinary proficiency. When 
Ipaniards firſt appeared among them, they ach, 
| ledged. one Almighty Being, maker of heaven and 


were of blood royal. 
every month, they had four other grand ones, the prin- 


| paſs croſs-ways, an 


without any danger. 


to let them make experiment, and try if the 
waſh off the black —72 as they ok it to "hin 5 
The Peruvians poſſeſs a quickneſs of wit, and fe, 
Such of them as have had the * "4m 
ers, ſince the arrival of the Spaniards, hay. 5 


the 
OW. 


of ma 


earth, whom they called Pacha-Camac, i.e, The Soul 
of the Univerſe. The next object of adoration wa h 
Sun; the prieſts of which, who officiated at Cuſco 
Beſides their feſtivals celebrate 


cipal of which was celebrated in June, in hongy; of 
their firſt Inca Manca Capac. 

The meaneſt of the 3 aſſume ſtate as ſcon 
as they find themſelves tranſported among the Indians 
blacks, mulattoes, meſtizoes, &c. Any good or gt. 
nerous actions PA by them are the effegs of 
their vanity and imaginary nobility. f 

The Creolians bear a great antipathy to the native 
Spaniards, of which one reaſon is ſuppoſed to be, be. 
cauſe they ſee thoſe ſtrangers in poſſeſſion of the prine 
places of the ſtate, In their outward behaviour they 
affect great gravity, like the European Spaniards, tg 
whom they are not inferior in wit and genius, acutene;; 
and underſtanding, but leſs active and hardy. 

Effeminacy and ſloth ſeem to be peculiar to the ina. 
bitants of this country; for it is obſerved, that tho{: 
who have been bred to labour in Spain, grow idle here 
in a ſhort time, like the Creolians. They are ſober as 
to wine, but eat a great deal, and after an indecent 
manner, ſometimes all out of the ſame diſh, and with- 
out forks. 1 | 

The Creoli ans freely ſacrifice to the paſſion of love. 
Baſtards are as much regarded here as the lawfully be- 
gotten children, provided they are owned by the father, 
and there is no diſgrace inherent to that birth, 

The Creolian women, though not under the reftric- 
tions of the Spaniſh women, ſeldom go abroad in the 
day-time ; bur at night they purſue their pleaſures wit! 
great freedom, and are fond of intriguing, though tha; 
uſually conduct their gallantries under the ſhade of ther 
vells. 

Some of the Peruvian barks, or veſſels, are mad: 
like double canoes joined together, with poles wl..c: 

4 being covered with a ſkin, len. 
the boatmen to fit upon. Others are conſtructed in tl 
form of rafts, with a large ſail made of matting, and 4 
rudder at one end, near which there is a fire-place 6r 


| hearth, and a fire always alight. Between the two mats 


there is a kind of cabin on the deck; and the mats 
themſelves join at the top, and ſupport not only the 
ſail, but a little pendant. i = 
They ſupply the place of bridges, in many uy " 
Peru, by contrivances, which they call rarabitcs. Thetc 
are ropes or thongs of leather, extended from one he- 
of the river to the other, and faſtened to piles of wo 
fixed in the earth. A hammock, with two loops, hangs 
to theſe, in which a man may lie at his Cate. ee 
who attend on the ſide from whence he {ets of, give 
him a puſh, which carries him on to the ory Re 
great velocity: from the middle thoſe on th . 
fide pull the hammock by ropes faſtened to it, a * 
perſon thus gets over in a few inſtants. For a AS ; 
of horſes or mules, there are two ropes at a {mall d 4 
from each other. The animal being girded ts he 
ſuſpended upon a flat piece of wood, betwcen | hag 
ropes, to which he is faſtened by grooves, nietly, 
over by ropes. Some beaſts will go over 1 Rs 
but others are forced to have their legs tied. 2 
, ſKkins f. read all the v / 
places the tarabites are made of n 
over the river, for people to walk upon, mm 3 
a rope on each ſide, which ſecures them 0 407 bridge 
of railing and enables them to paſs the unte 


thoſe of Lima and Los 
Lima, 


Peru contains two audiences, 
Charcos, or La Plata. 
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Lima, the capital of the audience of that name, and 
” ”. , 


is ſituated in a fine valley near the ſea, in 

ol 43 of 12 deg. 2 min. ſouth. A river of the 
| 5 e name waſhes the walls, over which was a handſome 
1025 bridge. In 1746 a dreadful ſhock of an earth- 
1 almoſt entirely deſtroyed this city in the ſpace of 
dee minutes, burying in the ruins thoſe inhabitants, 


who, endeavour ing to ſave their moſt precious movea- 
3 


bles, had not made ſufficient haſte into the ſtreets 
and ſquares. At the ſame time the ſea, receding 
'0 a very conſiderable diſtance, returned with ſuch 
violence, that Callao. which was the Port of Lima, and 
all che neighbouring country, were laid under water; 
men, women, and houſes, being ſwept away with the 
torrent. Nineteen veſſels, out of 23, were ſunk ; and 
the frigate called St. Firmin was carried, by the force 
of the waves, to a great diſtance up the country. For 
the ſpace of four months the concuſſions continued, 
with ſhore intervals, and many of them were as violent 
as the firſt; ſo that before the 24th of March in the fol- 
lowing year, no leſs than 450 ſhocks had been felr, 
and ſome of them no leſs dreadful than the firſt. Above 
12,000 people periſhed in the ruins of their own effects 
and property. . It, has now, in ſome meaſure, reco- 
vered, and is ſtill the capital and great emporium of 
Peru, and the reſidence of the viceroy, whole govern- 
ment is triennial; though, at the expiration of that 
term, the ſovereign may renew his commiſſion, He 
enjoys all the pomp and prerogatives of royalty. All 
officers are appointed, and places filled up, by him. 
For the ſecurity of his perſon, he has two corps of 


guards, one of horſe, and the other of halberdiers. | 


The horſe guards conſiſt of 160, under the command of 
a captain.and lieutenant ; and their uniforms are blue, 
laced with ſilver. The halberdiers, in number 5o, are 
clad in crimſon velvet waiſtcoats, deeply laced with 
gold, and do duty in rooms leading to the royal audi- 
ence chamber. Beſides theſe, there is another guard 
within the palace, of 100 men, being a detachment 
from the garriſon of Callao. All officers are occaſion- 
ally employed in executing the orders of the viceroy, 
and enfor.ing the decrees of the tribunals, after they 
have received the royal aſſent; for ſuch the concurrence 
of the viceroy is eſteemed, who, beſides aſliſting at the 
courts of juſtice and councils, gievs daily audience to 
all degrees of perſons, The ſupreme tribunal of Lima, 
called audienca, is held in the viceroy's palace, and 
conſiſts of eight auditors, and a fiſcal, for civil affairs. 
Here is alfo a chamber of accounts, a board of treaſury, 
a court for the effects of perſons dying inteſtate and 
without lawful heirs, a council of commerce, and a tri- 
bunal of the inquiſition ; many convents, chapels and 
hoſpitals, with an univerſity, in which are % CK of 
the ſeveral ſciences, and three ſubordinate colleges. 
The inhabitants of this city, as of all the others in 
Spaniſh America, conſiſt of Spaniards, Meſtizoes, 
Mulattoes, Indians, and Negroes. The Spaniſh fami- 
lies were very numerous before the earthquake. A 
third or fourth part of them conſiſted of the chief nobi- 
lit of Peru, who lived in the greateſt ſplendour. 
ima was not ſubject to earthquakes, it would be 
the moſt deſirable places of abode in the world ; 
ut, unhappily, the interval between theſe is never of 
length ſufficient to obliterate the rembrance of them. 
of % lao, the port of Lima, is ſituated ſix miles weſt 
2 at city. It is the beſt harbour in the ſouth, being 
reened from the winds by the Iſland of St. Lawrence. 
2 — 5 annually ſail "Sx hence ; one for Africa, 
i otoſi, about the end of February, which, hav- 
Meceived the ſilver on board, returns in the month 
. arch the other for Panama, in the beginning of 
Ga? with all the treaſures.and merchandize of Potoſi, 
Valpsr as Peru. - Thoſe of Chili are brought by the 
RE. g feet, Beſides theſe ficets, two ſhips fail 
7 tor Acapulco, freighted with gold or ſilver ; 


one of 


547 
Cuſco, the capital of the empire of Peru, before the 
arrival of the Spaniards, and the ſeat of the Incas or 
kings, ſtands about 326 miles from Lima; towards the 


eaſt, It was then very large, magnificent; and popu- 
lous. Here ſtood the famous Temple of the Sun, 
which was called Curiachanchi, and contained im- 
menſe riches. "The Incas reſided in a part of the ci- 
tadel, the walls of which were encruſted with gold and 
ſilver, and the whole fortreſs was built of ſtones, ſo 
long that ſeveral oxen could hardly draw one of them. 


It is ſtill a conſiderable town, containing great num- 
bers of Spaniards, Creolians; and Indians. The air 
is very pure and wholeſome, and the neighbouring 
country very pleaſant and fruitful. Here are ſome 
manufactures of bays and cotton cloth, and allo of 
leather: and in the adjacent countries are gold and 
ſilver mines. | 

Arequiba ſtands in the valley of Quiloa, on a fine 
river, by which it has a communication with the ſea, 
diſtant about 20 leagues. It is one of the moſt beauti- 
ful and pleaſant towns in all Peru. 

Guamanga, 180 miles eaſt of Lima, is the ſee of a 
_ biſhop, and contains an univerſity. 
Truxillo, 250 miles north-weſt of Lima, contains 
only low houſes, on account of the frequent earth- 
quakes. Guamchaco is its port; and the inhabitants 
carry on a great trade in wine, brandy, flax, marma- 
lade, and, above all, ſugar, as they cultivate plenty 
of ſugar-canes in the neighbourhood. 
The audience of Los Charcos, or La Plata, is 
bounded on the north by that of Lima, being 570 
miles in a ſtrait line, and 400 wide where broadeſt. 
The climate is various, the ſoil in general fertile, and 
the 1 Ae commodities ſilver, gold, and pimento. 
The chief places are, 
La Plata, the capital, which is the ſeat of the gover- 
nor of the province, of the archbiſhop, an univerſity, 
and court of inquiſition, which 1s ſubordinate to that 
of Lima. 
Potoſi, ſo famous on account of the rich ſilver mines 
in its neighbourhood, ſtands about 60 miles from La 
Plata to the ſouth-eaſt, The Spaniards and Creolians 
here are poſſeſſed of immenſe riches. All their cloaths 
are of gold and filver ſtuffs, and their kitchen furni- 
ture and plates of ſilver, which is not to be wondered 
at in a country where that metal is as common as copper 
and iron are elſewhere. They have great froſts and 
ſnows here in May, June, and July; and the neigh- 
bouring country 1s barren and uncouth, eſpecially the 
mountains that contain the mines. The town js,near 
two leagues in compaſs, and conſequently the largeſt 
in Peru. There are four principal mines of ſilver, be- 
ſides other ſmaller ones. Notwithſtanding the barren- 
neſs of the country, the town is well provided with 
every neceſſary, ſome provinces ſending the belt of 
their grain and fruit, others their cattle, and others 
their manufactures. Thoſe who trade in European 
commodities reſort to Potoſi as to a market, where 
they are ſure of converting their merchandize into ſil- 
ver. Another ſpecies of commerce, carried on by a 
ſet of people called Aviadores, conſiſts in exchanging. 
coins towards paying the neceſſary expences of the 
workmen, for ingots and pinnos. As for the article of 
quickſilver, it is wholly engrofled by the crown. 
An opinion prevails, that the diſcovery of the ſilver 
mines was owing to this accident. An Indian, Hual- 
pa, purſuing ſome wild goats, came to a ſteep place, 
and ſeizing a ſhrub to aid his aſcent, it gave way, 
when he beheld a maſs of ſilver beneath the roots. 
He haſtened home with the firlt fruits of his diſcovery, 
waſhed the ſilver, and made uſe of it; repairing, when 
his ſtock was exhauſted, to the mountain for a new 
ſupply. In the courſe of time, an intimate friznd of 
his obſerving the extraordinary change in his circum- 


2 . 
iCthe commodities they bring back arelodged in ma- 


Sine 
42. © and retailed to all the ſouthern provinces 
a, 


ſtances, was deſirous of knowing the cauſe, and urg- 
ing him cloſely upon this head, obtained an ample diſ- 
covery of the whole ſecret. For ſome time the 


|! 


maintained a kind of partnerſhip ; but Hualpa refuſing 
to 


54s 
to diſcloſe his method of purifying the metal, fo of- 


fended his comrade, that he immediately revealed the 
whole to his maſter Villareal, a Spaniardy who lived at 
7 LY WITT: 09 12 


Porco. | 

Beſides the ſilver mines near Pot6f there many 
others in the audience, «ſpecially towards Chili. There 
are alſo ſome of gold. V 

At a ſmall diſtance from this place are hot medi- 


cinal baths, to which, as in other countries, ſome re- 


ſort for health, and others for diverfion. 

La Paz is a conſiderable town ſituated near the 
ſpring- head of a river, about 226 miles from M Plata 
to the north-weft. The mountains of the adjacent 
country abound in gold, and the plain and vallies in 
grain, fruit trees, and fields of maize. About thirty 
miles to the north-weſt of this town lies the lake of 
Titicaca, which is 80 miles in circumference, and has 
a communication with the lake of Paria. 

Arica ſtands on the ſea-coaft, and has a good har- 
bour, but contains only about 150 families. For- 
merly moſt of the ſilver of Potoſi was ſhipped here for 
Lima, but now it is chiefly ſent by land. 

Santa Cruz de la Sierra, or the Holy Croſs of the 
Mountain, is the capital of a little province north-eaſt 
of Plata. 

Although the Spaniards poſſeſs only a few cities, in 


the extenſive province of Tucuman, they have never- 


theleſs the dominion of the whole. 

The cities poſſeſſed by the Spaniards are, St. Jago 
de Eſtero, ſo called from a river on which it is ſituat- 
ed, whoſe inundations greatly contribute to fertilize the 
adjacent land, St. Miguel del Tucuman, Neuſtra Sen- 
nora de Talavara, Cordova de la Nueva, Andaluſia, 
Rioja, and the large village of San Salvador. The two 
firſt of theſe are the moſt conſidetable; the two laſt are 
ſmall, and built without order or fymmetry. The chief 


| deſign of the court of Madrid in maintaining ſettle- 


ments here is, ro fecure a communication between the 
colonies on the South and North Seas; for the com- 
modities of the country of themfelyes would hardly 
reimburſe the expence of keeping garriſons : they con- 
filt chiefly in honey, wax, ſugar, wine, cotton, woollen 
ſtuffs manufactured by the natives; and mules, much 
admired for their ſtrength and agility, on which ac- 
count great numbers of them are exported to other 
provinces of South America. 
The province of Quito is eſtimated at about 400 
miles in length, and is fituated between two chains of 
the high mountain called Cordilleros des Andes. The 
lands are generally well cultivated, and there are a 
great number of towns and villages inhabited by the 
Spaniards or native Americans. Every village is or- 
namented with a large ſquare, and the church ſtands 
on one ſide of it, All the roads are laid out in a line, 
crofling each other, ſo that the aſpect of the country 
has the appearance of a large garden. Ir might be 
imagined that this country is very hot, but it lies ſo 
high, and ſo near the mountains covered with ſnow, 
that the air 1s very temperate. They might have 
plenty of wine here, if Lima had not an excluſive 
privilege of making it themſelves. They have no vi- 
cunas or guanacoes here, but they have an animal of 
the ſame kind, called by the natives lamas, which is 
like a ſmall camel, aad can carry fifty pounds weight. 
They have all forts of materials proper for dying; and 
ſeverab ſorts of fruits and plants which have been 
brought from Spain, beſides thoſe that naturally grow 
here. They have alſo imported beeves and ſheep. In 
the northern parts they have great quantities of gold. 
The inhabitants of Quito are fond of dreſs. Perſons 
of diſtinction of both ſexes wear long garments, and 
2 kind of looſe mantle over their ſhoulders. The 
dreſs of the Spaniards is plainer than that of the In- 
dians, the latter being uſually of lowered cotton: both 
are fond of wearing car-rings, and rows of beads round 
their n..cks, and the Indians will {ſometimes ornament 
even their ancles with bracelets. An Indian barber has 
a long looſe garment, + and carries his baſon and other 
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| knot. The peaſants are near, but ornament them. 


tants, of which one third are original Spaniards. All 


dear, chiefly on account of the difficulty of bringing 


Ns deſign was entertained of conquering Peru, 


5 


tele with kim. A meckatiic is dreſſed much in the 


with all his tools packed up in a bundle behind 


ſame manner, with this difference, that he walks about 
him, 


which has ſomewhat the reſemblance of a Porter's 


ſelves with beads or ſhells, and a common Indian on] 
wears a plain looſe garment, which the women ſo ow 
trive as to carry their children on their backs. 

Vue, the capital of the province, is ſeated in 4˙ 
pleaſant valley, between two chains of high mountains 
It is about a mile in length and three quarters of a mile 
in breadth, and is a Biſhop's ſee: There are ſeveral 
religious communities, and two colleges, which are x 
ſort of univerſities, under the direction of the Jeſuits 
and Dominicans. It contains about 35,000 inhahi. 


ſorts of merchandizes and commodities are exceeding 


them hither. It is the feat of the treaſurer of the 
kingdom, as well as of the other officers. 


HISTORY o PER U. 


which was diſcovered by a Spaniard called Vaſco 
Numez de Balbao, till the concluſion of the war in 
Mexico, when the expedition was undertaken by three 
private perſons, viz. Pizarro, Almagro, and De Lu- 
es the two firſt being officers, and the laſt an eccle- 
jaſtic. It was ſtipulated, that Pizarro ſhould com- 
mand the embarkation ; that Almagro ſhould from 
time to time raiſe and ſend him recruits : and, that De 
Luque ſhould remain at Panama, and lay in ammuni- 
tion and proviſions for the ſupport of the enterpriſe : 
and they agreed to ſhare the profits ariſing by the 
expedition equally, after the emperor's fifth ſhould be 
deducted. 

The difficulties Pizarro met with in his firſt attempt 
from the croſs winds and currents, and the inceſſant 
rains that fell near the Equator were ſuch, that all his 
men forſook him, and returned to Panama, except 14 ; 
but Almagro joining him with ſome recruits, theſe two 
heroes determined to continue their courſe to the fouth- 
ward, and having croſſed the bay of Panama, went on 
ſhore, expecting to have found a paſſage to Peru by 
land ; but the country being overflowed, or eacumber- 
ed by rocks, woods, and mountains, they were ob. 
liged to return on board again, and ſetting fail to the 
ſouthward, made ſo little way, that they were two years 
in advancing to the bay of Guiaquil. 

The firſt confiderable ton they viſited there was tic 
city of Tumbez, to the cacique whereof Pizarro ſent 
one of his officers to let him know they came as friends, 
and the cacique thereupon ſent them all manner of te. 
freſhments. Not having a ſufficient body of troops cc 
undertake ſo important an expedition, he returned tv 
Panama for re-inforcements, taking with him lone of 
the inhabitants, animals, and treaſures of Peru. I“. 
zarro then went to Spain; procured the emperor's com 
miſſion, returned and took with him three of his 
brothers, and ſer fail for Panama upon another xP. 
dition, A. D. 1530. He had nov with him 125 
diers, and 37 horſes, with which he landed and _ 
his depredations. The Indians fled before him, = 
many of his people dying he ſent his ſhips back 120" 
with plunder, to bring more recruits. Almas te 
ing him with reinforcements, they advanced roger 5 
defeated a large body of Peruvians, took the . 
Tumbez, with immenſe treaſures which were 555 2; 
up in the temple of the Sun and the Inca 5.8 ur- 
They now erected a fortreſs near the ſea, and then? 
ſued the Inca, or emperor Atabilipa. aged in 

Pizarro, finding that the Peruvians Were EN ment 
a civil war among themſelves, took pains hel unit- 
their inteſtine diviſions, in order to preven' abi, 2 
ing againſt him. The caſe was, that Ata 
prince of illegitimate birth, had wi 
the emperor Huaſcar, and oppreſſe 
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jed to Pizarro for aſſiſtance to dethrone the | 
— 7105 the contrary Atabilipa made a ſimilar 


5 — on to the Spaniards for their friendſhip and 
a 


tenance. 1 8 ; | 
0 cabilips and Pizarro, -er an interview, 


the Spaniards traiterouſly attacked the Indians during 


the conference 3 


i{one . 
1 having raiſed a conſiderable body of forces 


arrived at the camp of Pizarro ſoon after 
* * of the Indians, nnd the impriſonment of 
re: emperor Atabilipa. ——_— went out bg wang at 
magro, congratulated his arrival, received him wit 
ill the marks of affection and eſtetm imaginable, and 
ffered to divide the ſpoils with him, though it is evi- 
2 they were, at that time, meditating each other's 
00117 it is ſaid, Pizarro diſtributed as much 
deltruction; and it is faid, | : 

id and lilver at this time among the Spaniſh ſoldi- 
ers as amounted to 15,000,000 I. ſterling. The ſoldi- 
ers being poſſe ſſed of this prodigious wealth, fell into 
il manner of exceſſes, railing the price of _—_ to a 
very great rate, by offering any ſums to gratify their 
appetites or fancies. And now Pizarro thought it a 
roper time to ſend over the fifth part of the treaſure to 
the emperor, as he had ſtipulated, and with it his 
brother Ferdinando Pizarro, to ſolicit for ſuch rein- 
forcements as might eſtabliſh the dominion of the Spa- 
niards in Peru, and to petition that his government 
might be extended ſtill further to the ſouthward ; mar- 
ſhal Almagro alſo employed his agents to repreſent to 
the court of Spain, with what expence and application 
he had ſent and carried reinforcements, and ſupplied 
the general with ammunition and proviſions from 
tie to time, to enable him to make this conqueſt; 
and to deſire that all that part of South America which 
ay to the ſouthward of the lands granted to Pizarro, 
might be put under his government : and with theſe 
agents, ſent by the general and the marſhal, returned 
ſeveral adventurers, to the number of 50 or 60, who 
having obtained 30,000 or 40,000 ducats WE an for 
their reſpective ſhares of the ſpoils, were perfectly ſa- 
tisfied with it, and choſe to enjoy what they had got 
the remainder of their lives in their own country, ra- 
ther than undergo more hazards and difficulties to in- 
creaſe their fortunes. 

Atabilipa, the royal priſoner, having offered Pizarro 
2 prodigious treaſure for his liberty, and actually paid 
great part of it, was ſtill detained, and at length being 
tried upon what were called, Articles of Impeachment, 
was molt unjuſtly put to death. Atauchi, the brother 
of this unfortunate prince, having determined on re- 
venge, ſorprized the Spaniards on their march to Cuſco, 
killed ſome, and took others, Sancho de Cellar, who 
had drawn up the proceſs againſt the late Inca, being 
among the latter, With theſe they retired, ſtrangling 
Sancho at the very place where the emperor was put to 
death; but ſuch of the Spaniards, as had been againſt 
the cruel meaſure, they reſtored to liberty. The Pe- 
vans were ſtill inclined to treat upon reaſonable 
terms ; but the Spaniards inſiſted that they ſhould im- 
mediately renounce their religion, give up their country 
nd reſign their freed>m. This broke off the treaty, 
"hen Pizarro marched forward to the capital city of 

uſco, where he arrived in the month of October, 15 32, 
the people having abandoned the city, and carried off 
de greateſt part of their treaſure; but ſtill the Spa- 
werds found ſo much left behind, that they were 
"azed at the heaps of gold and ſilver they met with 
* dut the reigning Inca, Manco Capac, being 
. aſſemble the whole Peruvian nation againſt 

cle invaders, Pizarro thought fit to treat with the 

and his Peruvians. He even invited the empe- 
to return to his capital, and proclaimed him Inca. 
ho meaſures Pizarro found himſelf under the ncceſ- 
al th. os at this time, not only becauſe he ſaw 
wa = ern provinces of Peru aſſembling againſt 
„under the Inca, Manco Capac, but becauſe 


um . 1 - . 
mnavi, Quinquiz, and other Peruvian generals, 
O. 50. | 


and having ſlaughtered many, made 
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had aſſembled a very great army in the northern pro- 
vinces, and poſſeſſed themſelves of Quito, which ob- 
liged him to ſend a conſiderable detachmentof his forces 
under the command of Sebaſtian Belalcazar, to re-in- 
force the new colony to St. Michael's, and to make head 
againſt the Peruvian generals in Quito, 

Belalcazar, thereupon, marching into Quito, made 
himſelf maſter of the capital city, and was in a fair 
way of reducing the reſt, when advice was brought 
that Don Pedro de Alvarado was upon the coaſt of 
Peru with a conſiderable fleet, and landed 700 or 800 
men, intending to take the government of Peru upon 
him, and expel Pizarro and Almagro from thence ; at 
which news, theſe two adventurers were thunder ſtruck, 
apprehending they ſhould be d iſpoſſeſſed of all the ſpoils 
they had taken, and gn. {ent priſoners to Spain, to 
give an account of their murdering the late Inca Ata- 
balipa, and maſſacring his people; they continued there- 
fore to cultivate a good underſtanding with the Indians 
of the ſouthern provinces, and treated the Inca and his 
ſubjects as their friends and allies, promiſing to per- 
form punctually whatever they had agreed on; knowing 
how great an advantage it muſt be to have the country 
in their intereſt, if they were obliged to contend with 
Alvarado for the poſſeſſion of it. They, however, at 


| length found means to bribe Alvarado from the country 


and to perſuade moſt of his followers to enter into their 
ſervice. Theſe additional forces rendered the adven- 
turers very formidable, when Almagro marched to 
Cuſco; and Pizarro founded the city of Lima, and 
other places on the coaſt. Pizarro now, according to 
the grant of the emperor, remained in poſſeſſion of 
Peru, and Almagro made an expedition into Chili, 
Almagro advanced as far as the province of Charcas, 
200 leagues to the ſouthward of Cuſco, without meeting 
with any thing to obſtru& his deſigns, that country 
being all under the dominion of the Inca, and ſupplying 
him with proviſions as he went; but finding Charcas 
a wretched barren country, and being ignorant of the 
rich mines it contained, he reſolved to proceed further 
to the kingdom of Chili ; though, had he known the 
invaluable mines of Potoſi were ſituated in this barren 
country, he would certainly have ſet up his reſt here, 
for in this mountain was afterwards found more ſilver 
than any, or perhaps all the countries in the Old World 
produced at that time. | 
The Indians informed Almagro, that there were two 
ways to approach the kingdom of Chili, both extremely 
difficult and hazardous. 'The firſt was over a branch of 
the mountains of the Andes, or Cordeleros, which, ar 
this time, (being winter) were covered deep in ſnow, 
and ſo cold that no Indian could live on the tops of 
them, (though this was much the ſhorteſt paſſage, if ir 
could be performed ;) the other was over a ſandy de- 
ſart by the ſea- ſide, in which they would be in danger 
of periſhing by exceſſive heat, and the ſcarcity of wa- 
ter ; intimating that they were averſe to the journey 
either way, but moſt dreaded that over the mountains 
of the Andes: however, Almagro reſolving to remove 
forward, took the way of th: mountains, as being the 
ſhorteſt, and more agreeable to the conſtitutions of his 
Europeans, than the ſcorching ſands; and having ga- 
thered what proviſions the country afforded, and laid it 
on the ſhoulders of the Indian porters, he began to 
aſcend the hills; but had not advanced far before he 
found the ſnows ſo deep, that they were forced to di 
their way through them, the Indians dying by hundreds 
with the intenſe cold: the Spaniards, alſo, were al- 
moſt ſtarved, and many of them periſhed with their 
horſes on thoſe mountains, either by cold or want ; 
and ſome of the mei; loſt their fingers and toes, who 
eſcaped with their lives. However, Almagro himſelf, 


with between 300 or 400 Spaniards, the Inca Paulla, 
the high-prieſt, and about 5000 Indians, reached the 


ather ſide of the mountains, and came into a fine tem- 
perate, and pleaſant country. The people of Chili 
preſented the Spaniards with many preſents ; and Al- 
magro penetrated into the country a conſiderable way; 


but 
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but being informed, by the arrival of ſome Spaniards 


from Europe, that the part allotted to him by the em- 

ror, included Cuſco, he returned to Peru. Hav- 
ing ſuffered ſo much in their march over the moun- 
tains, the Spaniards and Peruvians returned by the 
way of the deſart, where the hardſhips they underwent 
were but little inferior to the former. in the mean 
time the Inca Manco Capac obſerving that Pizarro 
only gave him the title of Inca, and that in reality he 
had very little command even in the capital city of 


Cuſco, where he reſided, put him in mind of his pro- 


miſe of reſtoring him to his empire, and performing 
the capitulations that had been agreed on between 
them ; but Pizarro put him off from time to time, tel- 
ling him he muſt wait with patience till he heard that 
thoſe capitulations were ratified by his ſovereign the 
emperor, which he expected to receive every day by 
his brother Ferdinando, and was going to Lima 1n 
hopes of meeting him there; deſiring that the Inca, 
during his abſence, would refide in the caſtle, and not 
ſtir from thence. The Inca finding they would make 
him priſoner by force, if he did not voluntarily ſubmit 
to this confinement, diſguiſed his reſentment, and im- 
mediately went to the caſtle. | | 
But the Indians were far from taking this impriſon- 
ment of their emperor patiently; they only waited for a 
favourable conjuncture to obtain his liberty; for Ferdi- 
nando Pizarro returning from Spain with his brother's 
new commiſſion, and the patent for the title of marquis, 
brought ſome orders with him that were not acceptable 
to the marquis or his people ; particularly he informed 
them, that the emperor expected they ſhould be ac- 
countable to him for all the treaſure they had received 
as the ranſom of Atabalipa, his Imperial Majeſty alone 
being entitled to it, or at leaſt that they ſhould raiſe 
him a good round ſum, and ſend over to Spain in lieu 
of it; but the marquis and his officers replied, this 
was neither reaſonable or poſſible ; as they had hazard- 
ed their lives, and made a conqueft of the country at 
their own expence, Without any charge to his imperial 
majeſty, they ought to reap the fruits of their labour ; 
and beſides, that money had been long ſince ſpent in 
ſupporting the conqueſt, building towns, and planting 
colonies, to preſerve what they had gained, which 
would all redound to the honour and profit of his ma- 
jeſty, who by that means was confirmed and eſtabliſhed 
in the ſovereignty of that rich country. Whereupon 


Ferdinando deſired his brother would confer on him the | 


government of the capital city of Cuſco, and he did 
not doubt but he ſhould ſoon have it in his power to 
raiſe a ſum of money to gratify the court of Spain; 
which the marquis conſenting to, his brother Ferdi- 
nando immediately repaired to his government of 
Cuſco; where obſerving that ſeveral officers had been 
greatly enriched by preſents Manco Inca had made 
them, in order to be kindly uſed, he applied himſelf 
alſo to the Inca, giving him to underſtand, that he 
would be reſtored to his dominions, and all his de- 
mands granted, if he could procure a conſiderable ſum 
for the court of Spain; and ſuffered the Inca to 
come out of the caſtle to his palace in the city again, 
and to be treated with the honours of a ſovereign 
prince. Whereupon the Inca ſent expreſſes to ſeveral 

arts of his dominions, directing them to bring their 
uſual tribute of gold and filver plate, as the moſt 
probable means of delivering him from the hands of 
the Spaniards. 

The treaſures were brought, but the Spaniards till 
deceived him, when he delivered himſelf by this ſtra- 
tagem. He pretended, that in the valley of Yarico, 

reat riches were hid, particularly a ſtatue of ſolid 
gold as big as life, but that none but himſelf could 
find out the place, Ferdinando Pizarro was deluded 
by this pretence, and ſuifered the Inca to go to the 
valley with only a guard of Spaniards, from whom (as 
they did not ſuſpect his deſign) he made his eſcape. 
Being at liberty, he railed three powerful armies, one 
being deſigned againſt Lima, the ſecond to attack 
£7 I 
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Join them, Almagro gained an eaſy victory, 
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Cuſco, and the third to cut off Almagro. The ki 


cipal army, under the Inca himſelf attacked K 


with great fury, but were i | 
Lughter, 0 nenn No "Il 
After cutting off ſeveral detachments of Sparj, 
the ſecond Peruvian army inveſted Lima, which 0 
being able to take, they only blockaded ; but the thi 
army did not attack Almagro, who arriving before na 


| walls of Cuſco; ſummoned Ferdinando Pizarro t, fy 
render, who refuſed; but the place was betrayed I 


governor 
and another of the marquis of Pizarro's brother; were 


Almagro by ſome of the garriſon, when the 
made priſoners. 

In the mean time the marquis of Pizarro, not hea: 
ing from his brothers, ſent a ſtrong force to Cal 


under the command of Don Alonzo de Alvarado 


Peter de Lerma was ordered alſo to march with thi 
detachment as a private captain of a troop of horſe 
though he was an older officer than Alvarado and 
had done great ſervice in thoſe wars, which ſo di. 
guſted de Lerma, that he, from this time, meditated 
the ruin of the Enterpriſe, as is ſuppoſed by the Spaniſh 
writers. 

Alonzo de Alvarado continuing his march with the 
utmoſt diligence, moſt of the Indians that were pref4 
to carry his baggage, amounting to upwards of 002 

eriſhed in the firſt part of the journey, either by the 
intolerable fatigue, being loaded and driven beyond 
their ſtrength, or ſtarved for want of food. 

Almagro receiving intelligence that Alonzo was ad- 
vancing to the city, ſent ſome Spaniards of quality to 
him, to repreſent that Cuſco belonged to his govern- 
ment, according to the diviſion the emperor made of 
Peru, between him and the marquis de Pizarro, and 
therefore adviſed him to retire to Lima again, till he 
and the marquis ſhould adjuſt the limits of their re. 
ſpective governments: but Alvarado was ſo far from 
entertaining any pacific thoughts, that he made all the 
gentlemen priſoners that were ſent to treat with him. 
Whereupon Almagro took the field, conſtituting Don 
Orgonnez his lieutenant-general ; and having made 2 
party of Alvaro's horſe priſoners, underſtood by them, 
that great part of his troops were better affected to 
him, than they were to the Pizarros ; particularly, he 
underſtood that Peter de Lerma, with a great many 


of his friends, would deſert Alvarado the firſt op— 


portunity. 
He advanced therefore as far as the bridge of Aban- 


| cay, on the other ſide whereof Alvarado lay encampc!, 


ſo that there was nothing but a ſmall river that parced 
their forces; they remained quiet, however, without 
attempting to attack each other all day; but in the 
night time, Orgonnez fording the river, at the head 
of Almagro's horſe, put Alvarado's forces into gre! 
confulion ; and giving Peter de Lerma, and the rel! 


of their friends, by this means, an opportunity de 
with very 
arado 


little bloodſhed, making Don Alonzo de Alva: 
his priſoner ; with whom he returned in triumph!“ 
Cuſco. 3 

Almagro, after the battle, marched with $00 P 
horſe and foot, and ſome thouſand Indians, Fe 
the valley of Chinca on the ſea- coaſt, taking wt) 
his priſoner Ferdinando Pizarro, but he lett Alonz0 
Pizarro and Alonzo de Alvarado priſoners in tue ©: 
of Cuſco. : ens 

In the mean time, the marquis de Pizarro _ Ing 
no news from Alonzo, and imagining the —_ 
might have poſſeſſed themſelves of the Palies 3 
mountains, and thereby cut off his communicate 
that general, marched in perſon at the head & 8 
400 Spaniards, towards the mountains *Y ics 


; : receive 
ligence; and after ſome days march, ee 


that the Indians had raiſed the ſiege © ed him- 


Ferdinando 
brother 


Almagro was returned from Chili, had po 
ſelf of that capital, and made his 1 
and Alonzo priſoners; and, that his chef 
John Pizarro was killed during the 
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tained the liberty of his 


loſt. The unfortunate Almagro was afterwards cruelly 
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da day or two after he, had news brought him of 
H defeat of Don Alonzo de Alvarado. Whereupon 
e fit to retire to Lima, and fortify himſelf 
- e till he ſhould receive a re- inforcement of troops, 
1105 he expected every day; and to divert Almagro 
gem taking the advantage of his preſent weakneſs, and 
utting his brother to death, he diſpatched ſeveral Spa- 
— of quality to attend him, and offer him any 
. ms he ſhould inſiſt upon, to procure his brother's 
liberty: Almagro was willing to treat, and an inter- 
ee with only 12 horſemen of a ſide was agreed, but 
with ſo much treachery on Pizarro's ſide, that Alma- 


to, with great difficulty eſcaped an ambuſcade laid 


im. At length Pizarro, by various artifices, ob- 
erf 1 3 and then demanded 
not only Cuſco, but all the conqueſts in Peru. Al- 
magro very naturally rejected this unreaſonable requi- 


ftion, when a war immediately commenced between | 


thoſe rivals ; when Almagro was defeated and taken 
riſoner, and at the ſame time the city of Cuſco was 


put to death by his rival Pizarro, but the latter did 


not long ſurvive him, being aſſaſſinated in his palace at 


Lima by a natural ſqn of Almagro. Thus untimely 
fell the two conquerors of Peru, by means of their 
own reciprocal enmity, of whom it is only neceſſary to 
ſay, that both were equally poſſeſſed of courage, forti- 
tude, and temperance ; but both were equally ambiti- 
ous and rapacious. Almagro was the moſt generous, 
Pizarro the molt politic; the former poſſeſſed the moſt 
noble ſentiments, but the latter had the greateſt pene- 
tration. | 


EB CES I 4.0 NM. 
PARAGUAY, oa LA PLATA. 


HIS country lies between 12 and 37 degrees 

ſouth latitude, and is about 1500 miles in length 
and 100 in breadth, It is bounded by Peru on the 
north, by Brazil on the eaſt, by Patagonia on the 
ſouth, and by Chili on the weſt. 

Independent of horſes, mules, ſheep, goats, hogs, 
poultry, game, grain, fruit, &c. it produces an ad- 
mirable drug called by the name of the . Pa- 
raguay. This is an excellent emetic, and of itſelf 
might form a conſiderable article of commerce. The 
foreſts abound with wild beaſts, and the rivers and 
lakes, beſides various kinds of fiſh, with crocodiles, 
alligators, &c, The mines contain gold, ſilver, cop- 
per, iron, amethyſts, &c. To the weſt of the great 
nver Paraguay, the country is barren, but to the eaſt, 
It is fertile. The next conſiderable river is that of 
Plate or La Plata, which riſes in Peru, and falls into 
the Atlantic Ocean. The climate of Paraguay differs 
but little from that of Spain; and the diſtinctions be- 
tween the ſeaſons are much the ſame. In winter, in- 
deed, violent tempeſts of wind and rain are very fre- 
quent, accompanied with ſuch dreadful claps of thun- 
der and lightning, as fill the inhabitants, though uſed 
0 them, with terror and conſternation. In ſummer, 
ue exceſſive heats are mitigated by gentle brezees, 
which conſtantly begin at eight or nine in the morn- 
ng. In ſhort, for the enjoyment of liſe, eſpecially 
WIN regard to the ſalubrity of the air, a finer country 
Cannot be imagined. 
F he foreſts of this country abound with bees, which 
Fo e their hives in the hollow trees. There are ten 
l Trent pres of theſe uſcful inſets. That moſt 

cemed for the whiteneſs of its wax, and the delicacy 


of 

4 honey, is called opemus, but is very ſcarce. The 
"tree 1s a native of rhis country. The Spaniards 

WW and uſe 


we hemp in pretty large quantities. 
* enomous herbs, with which ſome Indians poiſon 
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1 There is a very pretty kind of ſparrow called Ma- 


cagua. This little kind of ſparrow creature is very 
fond of the fleſh of vipers, againſt whom, for this rea- 
ſon, he wages continual war. As ſoon, therefore, as 
he ſpies one of theſe reptiles, he puts his head under 
his wing, and gathers himſelf up into a round ball, 
without the leaſt appearance of lte or motion: he does 
not, however, cover his eyes ſo entirely, but that he 
may peep through the feathers of his wing, and ob- 
ſerve the motions of his game, which he ſuffers to ap- 
proach without ſtirring,” until he finds it near enough 
to receive a ſtroke of his bill, which he then ſuddenly 
diſcharges at it. The viper immediately retorts with 
another of his tongue, but the minute the ſparrow finds 
himſelf wounded, he flies to his herb, eats ſome of it, 
and is inſtantly cured, * He then returns to the charge, 
and has recourſe to his herb every time the viper ſtings 
him. This conflict laſts till the viper, deſtitute of the 
ſame reſource, has loſt all his blood: as ſoon as the 
reptile 1s dead the ſparrow eats the carcaſe, and then 
has recourſe again to its antidote. | 

Here are vaſt numbers of all kinds of ſerpents, and 
the rattle-ſnake in particular is a very formidable crea- 
ture, This reptile ſuffers greatly when its gums are 
too much diſtended with venom, to get rid of which it 
falls upon every thing in its way, with two crooked 
fangs terminating in a point ; and by means of a hol- 
low in theſe fangs pours into the wound it makes all the 
venomous matter which tormented it. The effects of 
the bite are ſudden, and the conſequences dreadful, 
unleſs antidotes are ſpeedily applied. The chief anti- 
dote is a ſtone, to which they have given the name of 
St. Paul Bezoard, and a poultice of chewed garlick. 
The very head of the animal, and its liver, which is 
likewiſe eaten to purify the blood, are equally effica- 
cious as antidotes. The ſureſt method, however, is 
to begin by making an inciſion directly in the part that 
has been ſtung, and then apply brimſtone to it; nay, 
this drug alone has been frequently found to make a 
perfect cure. 

Here are likewiſe ſome hunting ſerpents, which 
climb up the trees to diſcover their prey, and from 
thence dart upon it when within reach, ſqueeze it ſo 
tight that it cannot ſtir, and then devour it at their 
leiſure. | 

The miſſionaries greatly contributed to the ſubjec- 
tion and civilization of the inhabitants of this country. 
They inſtituted parochial and provincial juriſdictions 
for the purpoſes of order and good government, and 
may be ſaid to have acquired and maintained that ſu- 
periority which the Europeans now hold over it. 

The natives of Paraguay are in general of a mode- 
rate ſtature, and well made. They have flat round 
faces, olive complexions, and long black hair. Their 
garments were formerly the ſkins of beaſts, but now 
in moſt things they conform in dreſs to the Spaniſh 
faſhions. Previous to their embracing chriſtianity they 
worſhipped the ſun, moon, ſtars, thunder, lightning, 
groves, rivers, animals, &c. The women are allowed 
to propole matches as well as the men, When an In- 
dian woman likes a man ſhe acquaints one of the miſ- 
ſionaries with it, who immediately ſends for the young, 
fellow. If he does not like her the prieſt perſuades the 
woman to overcome her paſſion ; but on the contrary, 
if the man is inclined to return her affection the prieſt 
immediately marries, and gives his bleſſing, The 
wives of the petty princes or lords wear a kind of tri- 
ple crown made of ſtraw, and their lords hang doe ſkin; 
over their ſhoulders. The boys and girls go quite na- 
ked. They wrap up their infants as ſoon as born in a 
tyger's ſkin, and give them the breaſt for a little while, 
and then a piece of half raw meat to ſuck. Their 
beds are the hides of oxen, or tygers, ſpread on the 
ground ; but the people of rank uſe hammocks of net- 
work. 


7 . 

„Fons, abound here; but the antidotes are no 
Hage 3 and, among others, the herb called 
3 Herb, which forms pretty large buſhes, and 


l . k 1 
ine OY Ercd, and obtained its name, in the follow- 
S manner. 


The rude and uncultivated inhabitants of Paraguay, 
eſpecially the Chaconeſe, and the Guaranis, are of as 
extraordinary ſtature; and there have been found men 

among 
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among them above ſeven feet high. Their features |} ſome abſurd and ridiculous, and others horridly barks 
differ greatly from ours ; and the colours with which || rous. The ceremonies they obſerved in giving names 
they paint themſelves give them ſuch an aſpect, that to their new-born children, will beſt ſerve to give a juſt 
ſtrangers cannot, at firſt fight, help being terrified a || idea of the ſavageneſs of this nation. Thinking it un. 
little. Accordingly by this means they pretend to lawful to perform the ceremony without the death o 
{trike a terror into their enemies. Moſt of the men go || priſoner of war, they deferred it till they could make 
quite naked, allto a parcel of feathers, of different co- one. After entertaining him re for ſeveral 
lours, hanging to a liring about the waiſt. But at || days, they cut his throat on the day appointed for that 
their public ſolemnities they wear caps made of the || purpoſe with great ceremony. As ſoon as he was dead 
ſame feathers. In very cold weather they wrap them- [| every one touched his body, or ſtruck it with a flick ; 
ſelves up in a kind of cap and cloak, made of ſkins || and during this operation they gave names to all the 
pretty well dreſſed, and adorned with painted figures, children that had nor as yet received any. This done 
Among ſome tribes the women are not better covered || the body was cut up, and every family took home x 
than the men. The bad qualities common to all theſe || piece of it to make into broth, of which every one 
people are ferocity, inconſtancy, perfidy, and drunken- | took a mouthful, not excepting children at the breaſt 
nefs. They are all ſprightly, though very dull of ap- whom their mothers took care to make partakers of this 
prehenſion in every thing that does not immediately repaſt. 


* 


fall under the ſenſes. There is, properly ſpeaking, Their manner of receiving perſons returned from a 
no form of government among them. Every town, in- long journey had ſomething very ſingular in it. The 
deed, has its cacique ; but theſe chiefs have no autho- || traveller, on entering his cabin, immediately ſeated 


rity, but in proportion to the eſteem. they have ac- himſelf, without uttering a fingle ſyllable; and the 
uired. Several do nothing but rove from place to next moment the women began to walk round and 
place with their furniture, which conſiſts of nothing round him, obſerving the ſame ſilence all the time, till 
but a mat, a hammock, and a calabaſn. The cabins at laſt they ſuddenly burſt out into exclamations, which 
of thoſe who live in towns are no better than wretched || were followed by a long relation of all the diſagreea- 
hovels, made with branches of trees, and covered with ble events that had happened in his family during his 
ſtraw, or rather graſs. Thoſe who live neareſt ro Tu- || abſence. The men, covering their faces, repeated 
cuman are better lodged and cloathed. the ſame things with a low tone of voice. This cere- 
Their favourite liquor is chica. They aſſemble to || mony laſted a longer or ſhorter time, in proportion to 
drink it, and to dance and ſing; and in theſe exer- || the eſteem they had for the traveller. At laſt they all 
ciſes they perſiſt till they are all drunk. They then j| congratulated him on his happy arrival, and entertain- 
quarrel, and, from words, ſoon proceed to blows ; ſo || ed him in the beſt manner they were able. 


that their merry-makings ſeldom terminate without Previous to marriage, the intended bride was placed 
N bloodſhed, if not in the deaths of ſome of the gueſts, || under the care of a woman, appointed for that purpoſe, 
| Several take advantage of the confuſion to be revenged || for the ſpace of eight days. It was the buſineſs of the 
|. of their enemies. Theſe excrciſes are almoſt peculiar latter, during the whole time, to make the former work 
i to the men. The women generally withdraw the mo- |] hard, to teize and thwart her, and, in fine, not to per- 
| ment they perceive the liquor begins to get the better || mit her to have any peace, reſt, or eaſe. If ſhe went 


i of the inen, and carry off with them all the arms they || patiently through this ſevere trial, her hair was cut off, 
| can lay their hands on, A ſmall matter is ſufficient to || and ſhe was declared marriageable. 


breed a war between them; but their unconquerable Phyſicians and fortune-tellers were formerly in great 
inveteracy againſt the Spaniards eaſily unites them || repute here. They were, however, only jugglers, 
again on the firſt alarm from that quarter. pretending to prophecy from the ſinging of birds, and 
Their arms are bows, arrows, and lances, which to cure diſeaſes by fucking the parts affected. | 
they uſe with great dexterity and ſtrength. They faſten Paraguay is divided into ſeveral provinces, which 


a rope to the latter, by which they can, as the end is || take their name from the rivers that paſs through them. 
barbed, draw the wounded perſon to them. Beſides || The principal are Paraguay and La Plata, properly ſo 
ſawing the necks of their priſoners with the jaw-bone || called. The chief place in Paraguay fo called, is the 
of a fiſh, they ſcalp them, and preſerve their ſcalps as || town of Aſſumption, which is ſituated at the contiux 
tokens of victory. They are admirable horſemen, and || of the rivers Parana and Paraguay, and is a large, well 
tame and manage the wild horſes with great addreſs, || built, and populous city. It was erected by the Spa. 
which has made the Spaniards repent ever having || niardsin 1531, inthe midſt of a very rich and fruitful 
ſtocked the country with thoſe ufeful animals. territory. 3 
The Chaconeſe women have a cuſtom of pricking The province of La Plata takes its denomination 
their faces, breaſts, and arms, in order to mark them. from the river of the ſame name. It is a fine, fertile, 
They are ſtrong, robuſt, have eaſy labours, and bathe plentiful province, and abounds with proviſions of all 
themſelves and children immediately after delivery. kinds, the principal wants being thoſe of ſalt and fuel, 
They are very jealous of their huſbands, yet entertain The great river of Plate, or La Plata, riſes in Peru, 
very little affection for their offspring. and, among other rivers, receives the Paraguay be 
Theſe people uſually bury their dead on the ſpot j| courſe. The water is clear, abounds in fiſh, is full 0 
where they expire; plant ajavelin, and the ſkull of an || delightful iſlands, and may be navigated for the "hag 
enemy, (if they can get one,) over the grave; and then || eſt part of its courſe. Along its banks are |cen the mo 
remove to a diſtance from the place. | beautiful birds of all kinds: but it ſometimes o) * 
When the Spaniards firſt arrived in this country, the || flows the adjacent country to a great extent, and ls 
people lived in populous towns, and were governed felted by ſerpents of a prodig10us ſize. Before it la! 
by caciques, who were hereditary, and independent of || into the Paraguay, it is called Panama. Ling ie 
each other. But if the ſucceſſion failed, the election Buenos-Ayres, the capital of the province, £2 1 a 
of a new cacique uſually fell upon one famed either for || name from the pleaſantneſs of the climate 1 8 
valour or eloquence. At the death of a cacique, it ed in 1536, under the direction of edro de ans 
was lawful for one of his brothers to marry the widow; at that time governor. It ſtands on a point, ca 


| | ting 
but this ſeldom happened. In general, theſe Indians || Cape Blanco, on the ſouth fide of the Plata, {rontins 
wouth latitude, in 3 


did not approve of ſuch marriages between near rela- a ſmall river, in 34 deg. 34 mig. 13 
. | . . - 1 ) hs 6 
tions; ard the men among them, who have embraced || fine plain, riſing by, a gentle aicent "Bi 3 
ö 0 f 4413 * 


the Chriſtan religion, never marry any of their rela- | Nothing can exceed the temperature 

tions, even within thoſe degrees with which the church || tility of the ſoil, or the beautiful ver 

rcadily diſpenſes. | | ſpreads the whole face of the country 4 N 
They obſerved a number of forms and cuſtoms, | of which the inhabitants have an uninter 
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the eye can reach. Buenos Ayres has 
ag Sed of Rnd and is of a conſiderable extent, 
kene no leſs than between 3 and 4000 houſes, moſt- 
ly built o chalk or brick. Here 1s a very-handſome 
} re, with a magnificent cathedral, and a caſtle, in 
Web the governor holds his court, and has a large 
f riſon The Spaniards bring hither part of the trea- 
nb of Peru down the rtver, and ſhip them for _—_ 
ich vaſt quantities of hides, and other commodities 
* chis country. The river is here ſeven leagues in 
breadth, and arch ant for any ſhip 60 leagues above 
the town, but no arther, by reaſon of a cataract. 
The trade of this country conſiſts in cattle, fruits, 
and the herb Paraguay, already mentioned. Cotton is 
alſo a conſiderable article of commerce. Their returns, 
by importation, are gold, filver, ſugar, and hides. 


containin 


SECTION IV. 
1. i. 


Hls country, though comprehended in the vice- 
royalty of Peru, is very extenſive, reaching from 
the frontiers of Peru to the Straits of Magellan. It is 
ſituated between 25 and 45 degrees of ſouth latitude, 
being about 1200 miles in length, and 500 in breadth. 
It is bounded on the north by Peru, on the eaſt by Pa- 
raguay or La Plata, on the ſouth by Patagonia, and 
on the welt by the Pacific Ocean. 

Chili lying ſouth of the equator, the ſeaſons are al- 
moſt oppoſite to thoſe in the northern hemiſphere ; 
but the face of the country, except on the ſea-coaſt, 
is beautiful, and the climate wholeſome. On the eaſt 
the country is ſcreened by the Andes, while, from the 
weſt, the air is cooled by the moſt refreſhing breezes. 
Along the coaſt of the Pacific Ocean they enjoy not 
only a fine temperate air, but a clear ſerene ſky, moſt 

art of the year. Sometimes, indeed, the winds, that 
blow from the mountains, are exceeding ſharp in win- 
ter; but, in general, this is one of the moſt comforta- 
ble climates in the world, being a medium between the 
intenſe heats of the torrid zone, and the piercing winds 
of the frigid. 

The Andes, being covered with ſnow great part of 
the year, ſupply the country with innumerable rivulets, 
which greatly contribute to its extraordinary fertility. 
There are many volcanos among theſe mountains; and 
the air is ſo ſharp and ſubtle, that they cannot be paſſed 
without great danger. This country abounds in gold, 
ſilver, copper, tin, quickſilver, iron, lead, &c. The 
ſoil produces Indian and European corn, hemp, and 
fruits in great variety and abundance. Among ſeveral 
remarkable herbs produced in this country, ſome of 
which are medicinal, and others applied to various 
uſes, is the panqua, which is of infinite ſervice in tan- 
ning leather, 

Of animals there are horſes, mules, oxen, goats, 

and ſheep, all excellent in their kind. Birds, tame 
and wild, are found in profuſion ; and the coaſts abound 
vith molt ſorts of fiſh. The country is not infeſted 
with venomous inſe&ts. | 
The natives of Chili are of a middle ſtature, ſtrong 
uit, of a tawny complexion, and have long black 
hair on their heads, but pluck off that on their chins, 
and other parts of their bodies. They are tall, robuſt, 
active, and courageous, enduring fatigue, heat, and 
cold, to admiration, 

The ordinary dreſs of the men is a kind of long 
3 which reaches half way down the legs. From 

e neck is ſuſpended a chain of gold or copper rings. 


dy og down to the knee ; but the dreſs of the 
** " 15 10ng, and they wear a petticoat under the 
rings garment, Their heads are ornamented with 
1585 common people uſually carry clubs and ſtaves. 
= «1s are pikes, bows, arrows, and ſwords; and 
No, 51, | | 
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omen of the common claſs have a ſhort covering, | 
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their diſcipline much more regular than that of the other 
Indians. Their manners are very imple. They have 
no gold or ſilver, though theſe metals are ſo common 
in their country, All their bedding 1s ſome ſkins laid 
on the ground ; and they eat on the ground, or elſe on 
a little bench, and wipe their hands on a broom, in- 
ſtead of a napkin. Their food is of maize, fruiis, herbs, 
and what they catch by hunting and fiſhing. Their 
drink, alſo, is made of maize toaſted, ſteeped, and 
boiled, or of fruits. Their furniture conſiſts of four or 
five diſhes, and ſome wooden ſpoons or ſhells, a cala- 
baſh or gourd to drink out of, and a leaf of a tree or 
maize for a ſalt- ſeller. When they make bread, they 
{et great earthen platters, full of ſand, upon the fire, 
and, when hot enough, take them off, put the grains 
of maize into the hot ſand, ſtir them about till they be 
toaſted enough for the purpoſe, and then grind them 
between two ſtones. They let blood with a ſharp flint, 
fixed in a little piece of wood, and juſt long enough to 
open a vein. Though they can neither read or write, 
yet they have a peculiar way of regiltering events, and 
keeping accounts of things committed to their charge, 
by ſtrings of different ſizes, in which they make knots 
of ſeveral colours, called quipos. A French writer 
tells us, that the knowledge of theſe knors is a ſecret 
ſcience, which fathers do not reveal to their children, 
till they find their death draw near. 

As we are treating of the natives of Chili, it is neceſ- 
ſary to obſerve, that thele Indians may be conſidered 
under two diſtinct claſſes, the ſubjected and the free. The 
firſt of theſe live among the Spaniards in a ſtate of ſet- 
vitude. The latter, which are very numerous, are in- 
dependent, and have hitherto eluded the attempts 


made for reducing them to the ſubjection of the Spa- 


niards. 

It is remarkable that theſe Indians, in their conteſts 
with the Spaniards, have generally ſpared the white 
women, carrying them to their huts, and intermarrying 
with them, which is the reaſon that many Indians of 
theſe parts have the complexions of Spaniards born in 
that country. 

The audience of Chili is divided into three provinces, 
St. Jago, Conception, and Chicuito, 

St. Jago contains St. Jago, the capital of Chili, 


founded in the year 1541, by Valdivia. It is ſituated 


on the river Mapocho, which gives name to a valley of 
great extent, and ſupphes the city with water, In the 
center ſtands the grand piazza, which 1s fquare, with a 
beautiful fountain in the middle. Here are the apart- 
ments of the governor or preſident, the palace of the 
royal audience, the town-houſe, the public priſon, the 
cathedral, and many other handſome public and pri- 
vate buildings. The Spaniards in St. Jago, and the 
ſuburb of Chimba, on the other ſide of the river, are 
reckoned to amount to 8000, and the other inhabitants 
to about 30,000. Thoſe who have acquired fortunes 
at Valdivia, Valparaiſo, and Conception, repair hither 
to ſpend their days in eaſe and enjoyment. In the 
neighbourhood are the gold mines of Tiltil, and the 
L avaderos, by their concerns in which many of the ci- 


| tizens amals vaſt fortunes. The royal audience, reſi- 


ding in St. Jago, fince its removal from Conception, 
is compoſed of a preſident, four auditors, and a fiſcal, 
together with an officer who bears the ritle of protector 
of the Indians. Though ſubordinate, in ſome reſpects, 
to the viceroy of Peru, the determinations of the court 
are without appeal, except to the council of the Indies. 
The preſident is alſo governor and captain- general of 
the whole kingdom of Chili, in which quality he re- 
ſides one half of the year in the capital, and the other 
at Conception. There is a tribunal of the inquiſition 
in this city, and the fee of a biſhop, ſubordinate to the 
archbiſhop of Lima. Earthquakes have, often done 
great damage here. That of 1647 was fo violent, that 
it almoſt overturned the whole town, and left fuch un- 
wholeſome vapours in the air, that all the inhabitants 
died, except about 3 or 400. Another dreadful ſhock, 
in 17 30, laid the city in runs, 


7 K* Valparaiſo, 
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* Valparaiſo, a ſmall town; is fituated in 32 deg. 15 
min. ſouth ,laritude. The bay, or harbour, though 
greatly expoſed” in winter to the north winds, Which 
then blow with great, violence, 1s much frequented by 
thips from Callao and Panama. 

The province of Conception is ſouth of that of St. 
Jago; and the town of the ſame name 1s the oldeft Eu- 
ropean ſettlement in Chili, and the ſecond city in point 
of dignity. The ſame earthquake that deſtroyed St. 
Jago in 1730, laid this city alſo in ruins. The harbour 
is good, the fortifications indifferent, but the garriſon 
ftrong. [he peaſants in the neighbourhood of Con- 
ception have great addreſs in the ule of the nooſe and 
lance : with theſe they will combat the moſt flerce bull, 
throwing the nooſe fo artfully as to lay certain hold of 
fome part of the body, When a bull 1s haltered they 
draw the knot, at the fame time giving ſpurs to their 
horſes, and ham-ſtringing him with their lances, fo 
that the animal is taken and difabled at the fame in- 
ſtant. This dexterity in throwing the nooſe, and ham- 
ſtringing the animal in an inftant, while they ride at 
full ſpeed, cannot fail of ſurprizing the Europeans. 
In private quarrels, allo,” they fight with the nooſe and 
lance; all attacks from which they are taught to parry 
with ſuch dexterity, that, after a combat of an hour, 
it is no uncommon caſe to fee the parties ſeparate un- 
touched, notwithſtanding both have exerted the greateſt 
alertneſs. | Conception is the ſee of a biſfiop, which 
was transferred hither at the time that the city of Impe- 
rial was deſtroyed by the Indians. The inhabitants are 
numerous; the fertility of the ſoil, and the excellency 
of the climate, having induced a great number of 
Spaniards and Meſtizocs'to ſettle here. 3 8 
Baldivia, or, as the Spaniards call it, Valdivia, 
ſtands about 195 miles ſouth of Conception, at the bor- 
tom of a fine bay, on a river to which it gives name, as 
it takts its own from the firſt conqueror of this country. 
It is defended by four ſtrong caſtles, mounting above 
100 pieces of fine brals cannon ; but they are never 
properly garrifoned, nor ſupplied with ammunition. 

C hicuito province contains ſeveral towns, of which 
the Spaniſh writers have not given any deſcription. 


HRIS TOR O AI LI. 


T has been already obſerved, in the hiſtory of Peru, 
that Almagro, who fell a victim to the imperious 
cruelty of Pizarro, attempted the conqueſt of Chili, 
but was defeated in his deſign by the Indians laying 
ſiege to Cuſco, which rendered his preſence neceſſary 
in that country. The conqueſt of Chili was ſuſpended 
till the year 1541, when Pedro de Valdivia was ſent to 
finiſh the war which Almagro had begun. He pene- 
trated to the valley of Mapocho, where he founded the 
city of St. Jago, and builra caſtle for its defence. The 
Chileſians attacked this caltle ; but Valdivia, receiving 
reinforcements from the viceroy of Peru, did all he 
could to ſecure his conqueits. But ſtill it appears that 
he was not ſtrong enough to make any great progrels ; 
and the Indians giving out that there were many very 
rich gold mines in a certain part of the country, not 


far from St. Jago, drew a detachment of his forces 


(who went in ſearch of them) into an ambuſcade, and 
cut off every man of them, except their commander 
and a negro, who eſcaped to St. Jago by the [wiftneſs 


of their horſes; whereupon Valdivia ſent fur another 


reinforcement of troops, to enable them to alvance 
againſt the Chileſians, and built the town and caſtie of 
Coquimbo, or Serera, on a bay of the ſea, to ſecure 
his communication with Peru. 

When the civil wars between the Spaniards in Peru 
broke out, Valdivia was recalled, but afterwards re- 
turned to Chili with a large body of veteran t100ps. 
The Spaniards now difagreeing among themſelves, rhe 
Chileſians took advantage of their broils, and deſtroy- 
ed the garriſons of Copiapo and Coquimbo, demoliſh- 
ing, at the ſame time, the towns and fortifications, 
Valdivia, however, recovered what he had lo, re- 


| ſouthward, when he founded the city of Imperia 


built thoſe towns, proceeded: farther ſouthwarg 2H] 
erected the town of Conception. The fortificatio:;s wh 
being finiſhed, though under conſiderable dige,j.. 


ny” culdie 
Valdivia determined to continue his rout ſtil! "Yi 


; . . . 
leagues eaſt of the Pacific Ocean, and 40 fouth Con 


ception. From hence be marched to the mountains of 
Andes, 16 leagues caſt Of Imperial, and built che eie 
of Villa Rica. $a 15 

The Araucans, the braveſt nation of the Chileßan; 
had oppoſed the Spaniards with the greateſt ſucces, 
but had been at laſt obliged to ſubmit; and this bei 
one of the moſt deſirable countries in Chili, Valgiy;. 
in the diſtribution of the lands, had reſerved this valley 
for himſelf; and being ſenſible that the natives wed 
not to be kept under but by pure force, he crected 
three caſtles in this valley, and left garriſons in the, 
while he marched farther ſouthward. He built tie 
town of Valdivia, where finding {i!l richer mines“ 
is ſaid, he employed 50,000 Indians in working then 
and ſpent ſo much time in amaſſing wealth, that the 
Araucans, taking advantage of his abſence, engaged 
the whole country in a conſpiracy againſt the Spaniards 
and choſe the celebrated Caupolican for their general. 
- Valdivia, receiving intelligence of the intended in. 
ſurrection, returned in ſome halle to the valley of Aran 
ca, where he found 13 or 14,000 of the natives affvry.. 
bled in arms, whom he charged with bis horſe, ard 
obliged them to retire into the woods and encloſures 33 
often as they appeared, but was not in a condition , 
diſperſe them entirely. They frequently rallied, 34 
attacked his troops; and thus they continned to ch 
counter him for teveral days in a fort of running falt. 

The Chilefian general, obſerving that his engagug 
the Spaniards with ſuch numbers only occaſioned con. 
fuſion among the people, thoſe in the front trequen:!y 
giving way to the Spaniſh cavalry, and diſordering the 
reſt of his forces, before ever they were engaged, d. 
vided his army into batallions of 1000 each, ordering 
them to charge the enemy by turns. He repreſented to 
them, that the Spaniards were but 150 horſe, and thu: 
1000 of his brave countrymen might eaſily maintain 
their ground for lome time againſt fo ſmall a number, 
notwithſtanding the advantage the enemy ha in their 
arms and horſes. However, he only deſired they would 
make their utmoſt effort. He had no expectation chat 
the firit batailion would gain the victory, but when 
they found chemſelves obliged to retire, required them 
to take care, in their retreat, not to diſorder the other 
bodies, but rally themlelves, agd draw up in the rear, 
that they might be ready ſor a ſecond charge; and the 
lame commands he gave to the officers of the other 
batalhions. | 

In purſuance of theſe orders, the firſt batallion en- 
gaged the Spaniſh horſe with great reſolution, and . 
ing held them in play ſome time, leifurely recired, be. 
ing fucceeded by the ſecond, and that by the third, an 
io on, till the Spaniards had continued the engagenes' 
for ſeven or eight hours without intermiſſion, aud 905 
men and horſes began to faint with the abours ot tne 
day, or for want of refreſhment ; which Valdivia 15 
late obſerving, made a precipitate retreat, ordering oy 
troops io take poſſeſſion of a pats about a mile fro mitte 
field of battle, where he did not doubt he ſhoula de 
able to defend himſelf againſt all the power ot de ene . 
my. But a Chileſian, who had been page to | mon ” 
and baptized by the name of Philip, woe Indian 2 IO 
was Lautaro, hearing his maſter gie orders Us - 
retreat, deſerte i at that inſtant to his countryiie's hs 
directed them to take poſſeſſion of the pa- 1 1 
Spaniards could arrive there. He bid them ms | 5 
of the advantages they had in their hands, aged e 
liberties, and relcue their country from 3 
by cutting off theſe thieves and uſurpers who ie we 
vaded it; and, taking a ſpear, charged bis late 
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directed them. The 
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The Chileſians now ſeeing the Spaniards unable to 
reſiſt their attacks any longer, preſſed them on every 
ade, without giving them a moment's time to breathe, 
They cut them all in pieces on the ſpot, except the 
eneral Valdivia. Him they bound and carried before 
Caupolican, the Chileſian general, who ordered him 
to be tied to a tree, that he might be executed with 
dein, it is ſaid, meanly begged his life of the conque- 
rors, addreſſing himſelf chiefly to Lautaro, who was 
but a few hours before his ſlave. He promiſed, if 
they would ſpare him, to withdraw all the Spaniſh for- 
ces out of Chili, and never more diſturb their peace, 
ſwearing by all that was ſacred to perform his promiſe ; 
but the unrelenting enemy was deaf to his intreaties : 
even Lautaro obſerved, that it was madneſs to truſt to 
che promiſes of a captive, who would infallibly change 
his note if he was fer at liberty. Whereupon the gene- 
ral pronounced his doom. Though authors differ about 
the manner of his execution, Some affirm that they 
red melted gold down his throat, bidding him ſa- 
tisfy himſelf with that metal he fo violently thirſted after. 
Others relate that one of the Indian caciques, not 
bearing to hear it debated whether the deſtroyer of 
their country ſhould live or die, beat out his brains 
with a club, without aſking the general's leave: and all 
the Spaniſh writers agree, that they made trumpets and 
gutes of his bones, and preſerved his ſkull as a memo- 
rial of that important victory, which they celebrated 
by feaſting and dancing after their country manner, 
and inftitured public ſports and exerciſes ; ſuch as 
running, wreſtling, and leaping, to be obſerved annually 
in memory of it; and expecting the Spaniards would 
give them another viſit, they encamped in ſome of their 
molt inacceſſible woods and mountains, and Caupolican 
conſtituted Lautaro his lieutenant-general, for the ſer- 
vices he had done in the late battle, finding him every 
way qualified for that poſt. 

The Spaniards attempted to recover their loſſes; the 
war continued about 50 years, but the Chileſians were 
moſt generally ſucceſsful, and at length almoſt expelled 
them Tom their country. The Dutch being informed of 


theſe particulars in 1642, ſent a ſquadron of men of war 


under the command of captain Brewer, with ſome land 
forces on board to make a ſettlement at Chili. 

Brewer arrived on the coaſt of Chili on the goth of 
April, 1643; and landing 50 ſoldiers on the 20th of 
May, they had a ſmart engagement with a Spaniſh party, 
whom they defeated, and ſome Chileſians came on board, 
who gave the Hollanders hopes of ſuccels ; but Brewer, 
the Dutch commodore, dying, who projected the enter- 
prize, and the natives growing jealous of the deſigns of 
the Hollanders, and ſeeming ready to join the Spaniards 
wainſt them, Herekerman, who ſucceeded Brewer in the 
command of the ſquadron, thought fit to return home 
without effecting any thing, having firſt demoliſhed 


— 


« ceremony than thoſe that fell in the battle. Val- 
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a little fort they had erected on the harbour of Val- 
divia. | | 
In the year 1669, an old Spaniard, who reſided in the 
court of England, having repreſented to king Charles II. 
that the Spaniards had been beaten out of moſt of their 
ſettlements on the coaſt of Chili, and that it would be no 
difficult matter for the Engliſh to poſſeſs themſelves of 
them, Sir John Narborough was ſent with a man of war, 
called the Sweepſtakes, of 36 guns, to view the coalt of 
Chili, and enquire into the feazableneſs of planting co- 
lonies there: he was accompanied thither by the old 
Spaniard, (Don Carlos abovementioned) Sir John paſſed 
through the ſtreights af Magellan, and not round Cape- 
Horn, as Brewer had done; and arriving on the coalt of 
Chilt near Valdivia, Don Carlos was jet on ſhore, and 
took the road to the fort of Valdivia, which the Spaniards 
had rebuilt, being then in poſſeſſion of the country, and 
Don Carlos was never heard of more. The Spaniards 
permitted the Engliſh to trade with their people for trifles 
at firſt, but would not ſuffer them to have a communica- 
tion with the Indians, and, at length, made one of the 
lieutenants and three ſeamen priſoners, whom they re- 
{uſed to releaſe, and what became of them was never 
known. Sir John Narborough, having no authority to 
commit hoſtilities againſt the Spaniards, returned home. 
In queen Ann's reign the deſign of making ſettlements 
here was reſumed, but proved abortive. Thus the martial 
gen1us of the natives continually retarded the progreſs of 
foreigners, and has always been the cauſe why the Spaniſh 
ſettlements here are ſo diſproportionate to the extent, fer- 
tility, and riches of the country, The free Indians are 
much more numerous than the Spaniards, who arg com- 
puted at no more than 20,000. All the inhabitants of 
Chili, including Europeans, Meſtizoes, Mulattoes, and 
Negroes, are reckoned at 150,000 only. Even the free 
Indians, it ſeems, now acknowledge the dominion of the 
King of Spain, and pay tribute to his governor ; but the 
ſubjected Indians belong entirely to the Spaniards, living 
among them, and ſerving them in the ſame manner as the 
natives of Peru and Mexico. The greater part of Chili 
is ſtill poſſeſſed by the free Indians, who are rather allies 
than ſubjects of Spain, having, it is ſaid, in the laſt treaty, 
conſented to acknowledge the king of Spain for their law- 
ful ſovereign, only upon condition that they were ſuffered 
to continue under the protection of their own laws and 
hd arp an ; an engagement which it will be hazardous 
or the Spaniards to break, however it may counteract 
their great deſign of gaining entire poſſeſſion of theſe 
countries,. and thereby repairing the conſtant decline of 
wealth and decay of their precious metals in their other 
ſettlements. The free Indians are governed by their own 
chiefs, whom the Spaniards call caciques, who claim no 
authority,*beſides that of adminiſtring juſtice, and com- 
manding their tribes in time of war; having neither pa- 
laces, guards, nor revenue, or any other badges of ſove- 
reign authority. 
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HE name of Braſil was given to this country be- 
"i a c was obſerved to abound with a wood of 
Auch 1.7 g lies between the equator and 35 degrees 
5 rnd e. Its length is about 2500 miles, and 
N a 5 700. It is bounded on the north by 

hah Ky e river Amazon and the Atlantic 
he mount 5 3 by the ſame ocean, on the ſouth by 
ms ine river Plata, and on the welt by a chain 
he ans Which divide it from Paraguay. 
10 0 * of the country is not inviting from the 
Ppears mountainous and rough, but when 
2 


entered nothing can be more delightful, as the moun- 
tains are covered with woods of evergreens, and the 
vallies are cloathed with verdure. Among the inland 
mountains are various ſprings and lakes, which diſem- 
bogue themſelves into he great river of Paraguay, and 
the river of Amazons, 

The climate varies in different parts of this extenſive 
country. In the northern provinces, towards the equa- 
tor, great rains, and variable winds, are frequent. 
The former ſometimes overflow the country, and oc- 
caſion the air to be very unwholeſome ; but, in the 
ſouthern provinces, the heats are more tolerable, and 
the air more ſalubrious. 
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deeper the longer the bird lives. 
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This country breeds a great variety of ſerpents and 


venomous creatures ; among which are, the Indian ſala- 
mander, a kind of four-legged inſect, whoſe ſting is 
mortal; the ibibaboka, a kind of ſerpent, about ſeven 
yards Jong, and half a yard in circumference, whoſe 
poiſon is inſtantaneouſly fatal to the human kind; the 
rattle-ſnake, which grows here to an enormous ſize; 
the lihoya, or roebuck-ſnake, which is able to ſwallow a 
roebuck whole, with its horns, being between 20 and 
Zo feet in length, and two or three yards in circumſe- 
rence; {corpions, one ſort of which are between four and 
five feet long; lizards of three or four feet long; melli- 
edes both venemous and dangerous; and many others. 
he piſmires here are very large, numerous, and de- 
ſtructive. N | 

Here are ant- bears; tygers or madilloes ; por- 
cupines; janonveras, a very: fierce ravenous animal, 
ſomewhat like a greyhound ; armadilloes ; various forts 
of monkies, ſome of which are very large ; that called 
by Europeans the ſloth, or lazy beaſt ; and the topiraſ- 
ſou, a creature between a bull and an aſs, but without 
horns, and very harmleſs. The fleth of the topiraſſou 
is good, and taſtes like beef. They have great plenty 
of deer, hares, and other game, and a variety of other 
animals, wild and tame. 

Braſil abounds with birds, ſome of which are remark - 
able for their beauty, and others for their taſte. Of the 
firſt ſort is the humming-bird, fo called from the noiſe 
he makes with his wings, when he ſucks the juice of 
flowers. A naturaliſt, who calls it colubri, ſays, it is 
not much bigger than a large beatle, and has a fine 
pipe like that of a nightingale, and near as loud. Their 
feathers, which way ſoever you turn them, appear of a 
different colour and hue, like thoſe of the ſun beams, 
on which account it is not unfitly called by the natives 
the ſun-beam. The anhima hath a horn two or three 
inches long growing out of his forehead, and, on that 
account, is called by Europeans the unicorn-bird: The 
roucan is of the bigneſs of a wood-pigeon, and of a 
perſect jet-black all over, except under the breaſt and 
belly, which is of a fine yellow, and a ſmall circle of red 
about the neck ; but what is moſt extraordinary in this 
bird is, that its bill is bigger than its body, yellow 
without and red within, and about a ſpan long. The 

uira, called by Europeans the ſea-curlew, is remark- 
able for often changing its native colour, being at firſt 
black, then aſh- coloured, next white, afterwards ſcar- 
let, and laſt of all crimlon, which laſt grows richer and 
The cocoi, a very 
beautiful bird, paroquets, parrots, cockatoos, ma- 
caws, and a variety of others, are very common here. 
Their poultry are, turkies very large and delicious; a 
ſort of white hens; ducks and other water fowl. Their 
bats are of a prodigious ſize : they will go into houſes 
in the night, and if they find any perſons aſleep, and 
uncovered, they will faſten on them, and ſuck their 
blood. 

The ſea- coaſts, lakes and rivers are ſtored with great 
vlenty and variety of fiſh, among which is the globe 
fiſh, called by the Latins orbis minor, from its orbi- 
cular form, which is ſo beſet all round with ſharp ſpikes, 
like thoſe of a hedge hog, that it bids defiance to all 
fiſhes of prey, Bur of all the living creatures in this 
{ea, the moſt remarkable is the ſea bladder, fo called 
becauſe it greatly reſembles one, and ſwims on the ſur- 
face of the waves, The inſide 1s only filled with air, 
except about a ſpoonful of water that ſeems to poiſe 
it, The ſkin is thin and tranſparent, and like a bubble 
raiſed in the water reflects a great variety of colours. 

The whole country contains a great deal of timber, 
but that which is termed Braſil wood is the principal 
ſpecies. This wood has a red colour, grows to a great 
height and conſiderable thickneſs, and thrives belt 
among the rocks. The flowers are of a bright red, 
and have a ſtrong agreeable aromatic ſcent, The 
wood is red, hard and dry, and is uſed in dying, but 

the colour which it produces is none of the beit. It is 
likewiſe uſed medicinally both as a ſtomachic and aſtrin- 
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gent. The palm trees of Braſil are of five differen 
Kinds, beſides which here are woods of ebony, maſtick 
cotton trees, citron, &c. and many others which pra. 
duce admirable fruits and balſams, and diffuſe 0 
a moſt delicious fragrancy. 

The principal commodities of this country are 
ambergreaſe, balſams, ſugar, ſweetmeats, gold, eme. 
ralds, roſin, indigo, tobacco, pebbles, diamonds Kc. 

The gold and diamond mines were firſt opened in 
the year 1681, and have ever ſince been computed to 
yield 5,000,000 ſterling, 2 fifth of which belongs to 
the king. 

The Braſil ſugar is remarkably fine and white, and 
the tobacco admirable, Of the laſt article great cx. 
ports are made to Africa, where they not only diſpoſe ot 
it to the natives, but even ſupply the veſſels of other 
nations, who are obliged to purchaſe it for the conve. 
nience of carrying on the gold duſt and ſlave trade 
with any tolerable advantage. The north and ſouth 
parts of Braſil abound with horned cattle, which are 
hunted for their hides, and great numbers are annually 
exported to Europe. 

The Portuguele trade is carried on at Braſil vpon a 
very extenſive plan. They do not fend out ſingle ſhip, 
as the convenience of the ſeveral places, or the judg- 
ment of the European merchants may direct, but an. 
nual fleets, which fail in the following order, and at the 
following ſtated periods: that to Rio Janeiro ſets fail in 
January; that to Bahia, or the Bay of All Saints, in 
February; and the third fleet to Fernambuco, in the 
month of March. The cargoes of theſe fleets, like 
thoſe of the Spaniſh to their American colonies, con- 
ſiſt of woolen goods from England, France and Hol. 
land; linens and laces from Holland, France and Get 
many; ſilks from France and Italy; filk and thread, 
ſtockings, hats, lead, tin, pewter, iron, copper, and 
all ſorts of utenſils wrought in thoſe metals, from Eng- 
land, as well as ſalt fiſh, bees, flour and cheeſe. Thete 
articles are conveyed up and down from the lower to 
the upper city on ledges, which are drawn by cranes 
turned by ſlaves, and tied with ſtrong cable ropes; 
and the aſcent being ſteep, is boarded along, that the 
ſledges may meet wich nothing to obſtruct their way. 

Braſil is divided into fiftcen provinces, called capi 
raneas, or captainries, the whole being a principality, 
which gives title ro the preſumptive heir of the crown 
of Portugal. Of theſe captainries eight only are an- 
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nexed to the crown. de] 
The principal places in Braſil are, | fron 
The city of San Salvador, or Ciudad da Bahia, fitv- laint 
ated on the bay of All Saints: it is large, rich and as it 
well built, but ſtands on ſo diſadvantageous and un- of fr 


even a ground, (that is, on an eminence of about 199 the f 
fathoms, formed by the caſt ſide of the bay) as t0 ral hj 
make the acceſſion to it very difficult, by reaſon of its ligne 
great ſteepneſs, inſomuch that they are forcec to have and 


recourle to cranes and other machines for conveying ine Mann, 
goods up and down from the city to the port. wage 
plan of the upper town is as regularly drawn 2s ons 1 cir 
unevenneſs of the hills would permit; but thong ce le: 
ſtreets are ſtrait and of a good breadth, moſt of the irgeſt 


0a cc 


d be impaſtabſe 
angles; 


have to ſteep a deſcent that they Would Þ OP 
which detect 


for our coaches and chairs ; to ſupply 


| . 17 0 diftinguilh Cita, 
rich there, who are no Jeſs ambitious co e e W 
themſclves from the reſt of mankind, by ſhewing ru 7 t 
ſelves above uſing thoſe legs which nature 242 = Rio 
O O be carricd about Huring 
them to walk on, cauſe themſelves to 9c c Vs 
tron nang's arch, 


in a moſt lazy manner, in beds of fine co een ga wig 
by the ends to a long pole, which two negroe? © were 2 0 t 
ther on their heads or ſhoulders. The bed 3 ny. 15 
with a teſter or canopy, to which Arc hung _ ** 
tains to draw cloſe or open, by which the oh in fight. 
cured from rain, wind, and, if he 8 3 a ſoft 
Thus lying at his eaſe, and his head 5 more 
velvet pillow, the proud fluggard is 8 ham- 
gayly than in coaches or ſedans. 1 nc Oalankins, 25 
mocks are here called ſcrpentins, and not Pale 

in other parts. , 
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| *hſtanding the irregular and inconvenient ſitu- 
. is one of the moſt trading and 
Ache cities in this country, and we may add, that it 
” tributes much to the ſtrength of it, ſo that with a 
Call expence it might be made impregnable, nature 
hive — ditches and outworks flanking one an- 
other in ſuch a manner that the ground might be diſ- 
uted inch by inch. The eaſt ſide of St. Salvador is 

4 Imoſt inacceſſible ; the reſt are all well fortified both 
b art and nature, and the avenues guarded by ſeveral 
2 particularly that of St. Peter, which is a regular 
tetragon of earth faced with ſtone, ſurrounded with a 
ditch ; of St. Diego or James, much of the fame form 
but without ditches; Caſa de la Pulvera, 


and materials, but | 
or powder magazine, another ſtrong tetragon, contain- 


ing eight diſtinct magazines, vaulted and covered pyra- 
midwile; the fort of St. Anthony, of the ſame form, 
but larger, and ſituated on the north ſide exactly over 
the watering- place, and commanding the road on the 
other; that of Nueſtra Segnora de Victoria, ſituated 
about half a cannon ſhot from the laſt; that of St. 
Bartholomew, which defends a little harbour, where 
ſhips may careen ; and laſtly, that of Montſerrat, be- 
ſides thoſe which command the entrance; fo that upon 
the whole, there ſeems little elſe wanting to render it 
inacceſſible to the enemy, but the keeping thoſe for- 
tifications in better repair, rebuilding ſome others gone 


to ruin, and furniſhing thoſe forts with better cannon, 


and greater ſupply of ammunition, than are commonly 
found in them. Both town and forts are garriſoned by 
regular forces maintained by the king of Portugal, all 
well armed, diſciplined, cloathed and paid. 

The following place vas viſited by Captain Cook on 
his firſt voyage, and from whoſe authority we ſhall 


give a particular deſcription of it. 


RIO DE JANEIR O: 


Town, Harbour, Country round it, Climate, Vegetables, 
Fiſh, Birds, Inſefts, Gold Mines, Precious Stones, 
Diamonds, Reſtriction on Travellers, Coin, Manufac- 
tures, Inhabitants, Government, haughty ſeverities of 
the Military Officers, deſpotic Power of the Viceroy, 
Manners and Cuſtoms, Religion, with ſome general 
Remarks. 


HIS town, which is the capital of the Portugueſe 
dominions in America, derives its name from Rio 
de Janeiro, or the river of Jannarius, probably ſo called 
from its having been diſcovered on the feaſt day of that 
lint. Captain Cook ſays, it is rather an arm of the ſea, 
45 t did not appear to receive any conſiderable ſtream 
of freſh water. The town ſtands on a plain cloſe. to 
inc ſhore on the weſt ſide of the bay, at the foot of ſeve- 
"al high mountains that riſe behind. It is neither ill de- 
igned or ill built: the houſes in general are of ſtone, 
ad two ſtories high, every houſe having, after the 
dane of the Portugueſe, a little balcony before its 
windows, and a lattice of wood before the balcony. 
got was computed by Captain Cook at about 
ads, S, for it appeared to be equal in ſize to the 
=, whe In England. The ſtreets are ſtrait, and 
COP ARON breadth, interſecting each other at right 
0 8 * part, however, lie in a line with the 
+ hill than ed St. Sebaſtian, which ſtands at the top of 

dar commands the town. 

_ 0 mg is ſupplied with water from the neigh- 
4 5 an aqueduct raiſed upon two ſtories 
ich the 3 great height from the ground, from 
WP N is er by pipes into a fountain 
this Oo pace that fronts the Viceroy's palace. 
Uy waitin - Wet numbers of people are continu-, 
den, ah 5 5 4 turn to draw water, andi the ſol- 
ieule to . ted at the governor's docr, find it very 
nter at the fon ain any regularity among thein. The 
ple; whe 38 however, was ſo bad, that our 
n been two months at ſea confined to 
was almoſt always foul, could 
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dlie caſks, which 
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not drink it with pieaſure. Water of a better quality is 
laid into ſome other part of the town ; but our people 
could not learn by what means. | 

The harbour of Rio de Janeiro, ſituated weſt by 
north, 18 leagues from Cape Trio, may be known 
by a remarkable hill, in the form of a ſugar-loaf, 
at the weſt part of the bay; but as all the coaſt is very 
high, and riſes in many peaks, the entrance of the hat- 
bour may be more certainly diſtinguiſhed by the iſlands 
that lie before it; one of which, called Rodonda, is 
high and round like a hay-ſtack, and lies at the diſ- 
tance of two leagues and an half from the entrance, in 
the direction of ſouth by welt. 

Though the entrance is not wide, this harbour is 
certainly a good one; for the fea breeze, which daily 
blows from ten er twelve o'clock till ſun ſet, makes ir 
ealy for any ſhip to go in before the wind; and it 
grows wider as the town is approached, ſo that a-breaſt 
of it there is room for the largeſt fleet, in five or fix fa- 
thom water, with an oozy bottom. At the narrow part 
the entrance 1s defended by two forts. 

The country, at a {mall diſtance round the town, 

which was all that was ſeen by any of our people) 
is beautiful in the higheſt degree; the wildelt ſpots 
being varied with a greater luxuriance of flowers, 
both in beauty and make, than molt of the gardens in 
England. 

Though the climate 1s hot here, the ſituation of this 
town 1s wholeſome ; for Captain Cook remarks, that, 
during his ſtay here, the thermometer never roſe high- 
er than 83; though there were frequent rains, and 
once a very hard gale of wind. 

With reſpect to cultivation, there is but little ap- 
pearance : the greater part of the land, indeed, is 
wholly 'uncultivated, and very little care or labour 
ſeems to have been beſtowed on the reſt. There are, 
indeed, ſpots, or gardens, in which many kinds of 
European garden ſtuff are produced, particularly cab- 
bages, peas, beans, kidney beans, turnips, and white 
radiſhes, but all much inferior to thoſe of our country. 
Water melons and pine-apples are alſo produced in 
theſe ſpots ; and they are the only fruits that were ſeen 
cultivated ; though the country produced muſk-melons, 
oranges, lemons, limes, ſweet lemons, citrons, plain- 
tains, bananas, mangos, mamane-apples, accajou or 
caſhou-apples and nuts; jamboira of two kinds, one 
of which bear a ſmall black fruit; cocoa nuts, palm 


nuts of two kinds, one long, the other round; and 


palm cherries; all of which were in ſcaſon when our 
people were here, which was in the month of De— 


cember. 


The water melons and oranges were the beſt fruits 
of their kind. The pine- apples, Captain Cook ſays, 
were inferior to thoſe he had eaten in England: he 
adds, that they are, indeed, more juicy and ſweet, but 
have no flavour, and that he believed them to be natives 
of this country; though he heard of none that, at this 
time, grew wild. They have, however, very little 
care beſtowed upon them, the plants being ſet be- 
tween any kind of garden ſtuff, and ſuffered to take 
the chance of the ſeaſon. The muſk melons arc 
mealy and inſipid; but the water melons are excellent, 
having a flavour, at leaſt a degree of aſcidity, which 
ours have not. Several ſpecies of the prickly pea, 
and ſome European fruits, were ſeen, particularly the 
and peach, both which were very mealy 
and inſipid. In the gardens, allo, grew yams and 
mandioca, which, in the Weſt Indies, is called 
caſſava, and to the flour of which the people here give 
the name of [arinha de Pao, which may not be im- 
properly tranſlated, Powder of Poſt, 

The foil, though it produces tobacco and ſugar, will 
not produce bread-corn ; ſo that the people here have 
no wheat flour, but what is brought from Portugal, 


and fold at the rate of a ſhilling a pound; though it is 


generally ſpoiled by being heated in the paſſage. The 
naturaliſts were of opinion that all the products of our 
Weſt-India Iſlands would grow here; notwithſtanding 
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which the inhabitants import their coffee and chocolate 


from Liſbon. 
Moſt of the land in this country is laid down in graſs, 


upon-which cattle are paſtured in great plenty; but they | 


are ſo lean, that Engliſhmen will ſcarcely cat of the 
fleſh, The herbage of theſe paſtures conſiſts chiefly 
of creſſes, and is, therefore, ſo ſhort, that, though it 
may afford a bite for horles and ſheep, it can hardly be 
grazed by horned cattle in a ſufficient quantity to keep 
them alive. With reſpeC to drugs, all that could be 
found in the apothecaries ſhops were, pareira brava and 
balſam capivi, both excellent in their Kinds, and fold at 
a very low price. | | | 

The river, and, indeed, the whole coaſt, abound 
with great variety of fiſh: almoſt every day one or 
more of a new ſpecies were brought to Mr. Banks. 
The bay is admirably adapted for catching the ſe fiſh, 
being full of ſmall iſlands, between which there. is ſhal- 
low water, and proper places for drawing the ſeine. 
The ſea without the bay abounds with dolphins, and 
large mackarel of different kinds, which readily bite at 
4 hook; and the inhabitants always row one her their 
boats for that purpoſe. 

Soon after the ſhip left the harbour ſome of the peo- 
ple hooked a ſhark, and, while they were playing ir 
under the cabin window, it threw out, and drew in, ſe- 
veral times, what appeared to be its ſtomach. Ir 
proved to be a female, and, upon being opened, ſix 
young ones were taken out of it: five of them were 
alive, and ſwam briſkly in a tub of water; but the 
ſixth appeared to have been dead fome time. 

The banks of the ſea, and of the ſmall brooks, which 
water this part of the country, are almoſt covered with 
ſmall crabs. Some of theſc had one of the claws called 
by naturaliſts the hand, very large ; others had them 
both remarkably ſmall, and of equal ſize; a difference 
which is ſaid to diſtinguiſh the ſexes, that with the large 
claw being the male. 

In this country is a variety of birds, eſpecially ſmall 
ones, many of them adorned with the moſt beautiful 


plumage. Among thele is the humming bird, equal 


ro any heretofore deſcribed. 
There is as great a variety of inſects, ſome of which 
are very beautiful, eſpecially the butterflies, which be- 


ing more nimble than thoſe of Europe, many of them 


flew near the tops of trees, and were, therefore, very 


difficult to be caught, except when the ſea breeze blew 
freſh, which kept them nearer the ground. 

The ſea, a league or two diſtant from this place, was 
obſerved to be covered with broad ſtreaks of a yellowiſh 
colour, ſeveral of them a mile long, and three or four 
hundred yards wide. Some of the water thus coloured 
was taken up, and found to contain innumerable atoms, 

ointed at the end, of a yellowiſh colour, and none of 
them the fortieth part of an inch long. In the micro- 
ſcope they appeared to be ſmall fibres, interwoven with 
= other ; bur whether they were animal or vegeta- 
ble ſubſtances, or for what they were deligned, our na- 
turaliſts could not determine. 

The mines, in which the riches of the place conſiſt, 
our people ſuppoſed to lie far up the country, though 
they could never learn where, or at what diltance ; ſor 
the ſituation is concealed as much as poſſible; and troops 
are continually employed in guarding the roads that 
lead to them, It is almoſt impoſſible for any man to 
get a fight of them, except thoſe who are employed 

there. Indeed, the ſtrongeſt curioſity would ſcarcely 
induce any man to attempt it; for whoever is found 
upon the road to them, if he cannot produce undenia- 
ble evidence of his having buſineſs there, is immediately 
hanged upon the next tree. 

The gold from thete mines is acquired at an expence 
of life, that mult ſtrike every man with horror to whom 
cuſtom has not rendered it familiar, No leſs than 40,000 
Negroes are annually imported, on the king's account, 
to dig in the mines: and Captain Cook was credibly in- 
formed, that the laſt year but one before he arrived 
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epidemic diſeaſes, that 20,000 more were dravughted 
from the town of Rio. | 

Such a plenty of precious ſtones is found here, that 

a certain quantity only is allowed to be colle&ed IN a 

year. To collect this quantity a number of people ate 
ſent into the country where they are found, and when it 
is got together, which ſometimes happens in a month 

ſometimes in leſs, and ſometimes in more, they return. 
and after that Mhoever is found in theſe diilrics, ,, 
any pretence, before the next year, is put to death, 

Diamonds, topazes, and ſeveral forts of amethyp, 

are found here. Our people did not fee any of the 
diamonds, but were informed, that the viceroy had 3 
large quantity by him, which he would ſell on the king 
of Portugal's account, but not at a leſs price than they 
were fold for in Europe. Mr. Banks purchajed a * 
pazes and amethyſts. Of the topazes there are three 
ſorts of very different value, which are diſtinguiſhes 
here by particular names. They are ſold, large and 
ſmall, good and bad, together, by octavos, or th. 
eighth part of an ounce; the belt at four ſhillings and 
nine-pence. All dealing, however, in theſe ſtones, i; 
prohibited the ſubje& under the moſt ſevere penalties 
There were jewellers here formerly, who purchaſed and 
worked them on their own account. About fourteen 
months before the arrival of our people, orders came 
from the court of Portugal that no more ſtones ſhould hy 
wrought except on the king's account. The jewellers 
were ordered to bring all their tools to the viceroy, and 
left without any means of ſubſiſtence. The people em- 


| ployed here to work ſtones for the king are ſlaves. 


To reſtrain the people from travelling into the coun- 
try, or getting into any diſtrict where gold or diamonds 
may be found, of both which there are more than the 
government could otherwiſe ſecure, certain bounds are 
preſcribed them at the diſcretion of the viceroy, ſome- 
times at a few, and ſometimes at many miles diſtance 
from the city. On the verge of theſe limits a guard 
conſtantly patroles, and whoever is found beyond it 13 
immediately ſeized and thrown into priſon; and if a 
man is, upon any pretence, taken up by the guard with- 
out the limits, he will be ſent to priſon, though it 
ſhould appear he did not know their extent. 

The current coin here is either that of Portugal, con- 
fiſting chiefly of thirty-ſix ſhilling pieces, or pieces 
both of gold and ſilver, which are ſtruck at this place, 
The pieces of ſilver, which are very much devaſz, 
are called petacks, and are of different value, and cali- 
ly diſtinguiſhed by the number of rees that is marked 
on the outſide. Here is alſo a copper coin, like th 
in Portugal, of five and ten ree pieces. A reels a 10 
minal coin of Portugal, ten of which are equal in value 
to about three farthings ſterling. | | 

With refpe& to manufactures, none were ſeen of 
heard of here, except that of common hammocks, 
which people are carried about as they are with vs 1 
ſedan chairs; and theſe are principally, if not uh, 
fabricated by the Indians. 

The inhabitants of this place, which are very nue: 
rous, conſiſt of Portugueſe, Negroes, d. Indians, 
the original natives of the country. 1 he e 
are employed to do the king's work 1n this 8 ; 
hood, can ſcarcely be conſidered as inhabitants. = 
reſidence is at a diſtance, from whence they rom = 
turns to their taſk, which they are obliged to Sha 
for ſmall pay. The guard boat was conſtantiy r pts 
theſe people, who are of Iight copper colour © 


mixed, it is, in fact, very deſpotic. e 
Without the conſent of this council, in 14 be per- 
roy has a caſting vote, no judicial act o_ frequent- 
formed.; yer both the viceroy and governor tines 
ly commit perſons at their own pleafure 3 ls Con 
ſend them to Liſbon, without acquainting i 

or family with what is laid to cheir charge, 


they may be found. 


av 
T -@a 
mY 


here, this number fell ſo ſhort, probably fram tome 


| plexions, and have long black hair. ts form, is 
r , 
Though the government here, ic conſiſts of the 


e town ad 
viceroy, the governor of th za ukien the vice- 
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AMERICA. 
:Jitary eſtabliſhment here conſiſts of twelve 
1 troops, ſix of which are Portu- 
le, and fix Creoles, and twelve other regiments of 

; incial militia. To the regulars the inhabitants be- 
85 with the utmoſt fubmiſſion. Captain Cook was | 

1d chat if any one ſhould neglect to take off his | 
by upon meeting an officer, he would immediately be | 
8 25 down. Theſe haughty ſeverities render the 

2 le extremely civil to any ſtranger who has the ap- 

8 of a gentleman. But the ſubordination of the 
oſßcers themſelves to the viceroy is enforced with cir- 
cumſlances equally mortifying, for they are obliged to 
trend in his hall three times every day to aſk his com- 
mands. The anſwer conſtantly is, «There is nothing 
new,” Captain Cook was told that this ſervile atten- 
dance is exacted to prevent their going into the country, 
and remarks upon the occaſion, that, if ſo, it effectu- 
ally anſwers the purpoſe. 7 

Wich regard to the women, it is on all hands agreed, | 
that the females of the Portugueſe and Spaniſh ſettle- 
ments in South America are leſs averſe to granting 
amorous favours than thoſe of any other civilized part 
of the globe. According to Dr. Solander's account, 
28 ſoon as the evening began, females appeared on all 
ſides, in every window, and particularized thoſe of the 
male ſex they liked by giving them noſegays. The 
Doctor, and two other gentlemen, received ſo many of 
theſe bouquets, that they threw handfuls away. Cap- 
tain Cook, upon this occaſion, very candidly obſerves, 
that great allowance muſt be made for loeal cuſtoms ; 
chat which in one country would be an indecent fami- 
larity, being a mere act of general courteſy in another; 
and that, therefore, he had only to ſay, he was confi- 
dent of the truth of the fact thus related. 

The churches are very fine; and there is more reli- 
gious parade in this place than in any of the Popiſh 
countries of Europe. There is a proceſſion in ſome 
pariſh or other e day, with various inſignia, all 
ſplendid and coſtly in the higheſt degree. They beg 
money, and ſay prayers in great form, at the corner of 
every ſtreet. 


— 


While the Engliſh lay here one of the churches was | 


rebuilding, and, to defray the expence, the pariſh to 
which it belonged had leave to beg in proceſſion thro' 
the whole city once a week, by which very conſidera- 
ble ſums were collected. At this ceremony, which was 
periormed by night, all the boys of a certain age were 
obliged to aſſiſt, the ſons of gentlemen not being ex- 
culed. Each of theſe boys was dre ſſed in a black caf- | 
ock, with a ſhort red cloak hanging about as low as | 
the waiſt, and carried in his hand a pole about fix feer 
long, at the end of which was tied a lantern. The 
zumber of lanterns was generally above 200, and the | 
ght they gave was ſo great, that the people, who ſaw 
it 80 the cabin window, thought the town had been 
on fire. | | 
The inhabitants, however, may pay their deyotions 
the ſhrine of any ſaint in the calendar without waiting 
ill there is a proceſſion ; for before almoſt every houle 
there.is a little cupboard, furniſhed with a glaſs win- 
2, in xhich one of the titulary powers is waiting to 
© Propitious; and to prevent his being out of mind, 
deu out of ſight, a lamp is kept conſtantly burn- 
Ng before the window of his tabernacle in the night. 
© people, indeed, are by no means remiſs in their 
_v0ri0ns, for, before theſe ſaints they pray and ſing 
—_ with ſuch vehemence, that, in the night, they 
2 iſtinctly heard on board the ſhip, though ſhe lay 
© diſtance of at leaſt half a mile from the town. 
4 e Gurchex here afford an aſylum to criminals in 
Jp murder. It is related, that as Captain Cook's 
lere, Was one day looking at two men who ap- 
0 ak. be talking together in a friendly manner, one 
who not uddenly drew a knife, and ſtabbed the other, 
made inſtantly falling, the murderer drew out the 
Way. 2 _ ſtabbed him a ſecond time. He then ran 
2,910 Was purſued by ſome Negroes, who were 
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o with 
Wa: 88 * of the fact; but whether he eſcaped, or 
en, Captain Cook never heard. | | 
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Rio de Janeiro is a ve od place for ſhips to pur 
in for refreſhment. The | — 3B. is ſafe 1 oe 
dious, and proviſions, except wheaten bread and flour, 
may eaſily be procured, As a ſuccedaneum for bread, 
there are yams and caſſava in plenty. Beef, both freſh 
and jerked, may be oy at about twopence-farthing 
a pound, though, as before obſerved, it is very lean. 
The method ol jerking beef here is by taking out the 
bones, cutting it into large thin ſlices, then curing it 
with ſalt, and drying it in the ſhade. It eats well, and, 
if Kept dry, will remain a long time at ſea. Mutton 
is ſcarcely to be procured, and hogs and poultry are 
dear. There is abuadance of garden-ſtuff and fruit, 
of which, however, none can be preſerved at ſea but 
the pumpkin. Rum, ſugar, and molaſſes, all excel- 
lent in their kind, may be had at a reaſonable price. 
Tobacco is cheap, but not good. 

Ships water at the fountain in the great ſquare, tho”, 
as before remarked, the water is not good. The caſks 
are landed upon a ſmooth ſandy beach, about an hun- 
dred yards diſtant from the fountain ; and, upon appli- 
cation to the viceroy, a centinel may be appointed to 
look after them, and clear the way to the fountain 
where they are to be filled. 

Here 1s a good yard for ſhip-building, and a ſmall 
hulk to heave down by: for as the tide never riſes 
above fix or ſeven feet, there is no other way of coming 
at a ſhip's bottom. 


Fernambuco, the chief town of the province to 
which is gives name, is a very conſiderable place. It 
is allo called Rerief, or Arraiſe, from a neighbouring 
harbour of that name, which is now the ſtrongeſt in 
in all Braſil, a number of forts being erected all 
round, and the acceſs naturally ſo intricate and danger- 
ous, by that the aſſiſtance of a ſkilful pilot is abſoluce- 
ly neceſſary to avoid them. 

There are many more towns in Braſil, and ſome of 
them conſiderable ; as Olinda, in the province of Fer- 
nambuco ; Paraiba, St. Vincent, Tamora, or Tamari- 
ca, and Sierra, in the provinces ſo named; Belem, or 
Para, in the provice of Paria; and Maragnano, in an 
iſland and captainry of that name, towards the nor- 
thern extremity of Braſil. 

About 3o miles north of the provice of St. Vin- 
cent, which is the moſt ſoutherly of Braſil, lies the 
little republic of St. Paul, ſurrounded by lofty moun- 
tains and thick foreſts. This ſtate was originally com- 
poſed of outlaws from all the neighbouring colonies, 
Spaniards, Portugueſe Creoles, Meſtizoes, Mulattoes, 
and Negroes, who took refuge on this ſpot, and lived 
at firſt without order, ſociety, faith, honour, or re- 
ligion; preying upon each other, and ſubſiſting by 
mutual rapine, and the plunder of their neighbours ; 
but the inconveniences attending this way of life, and 
the danger to which it expoſed them, ſoon drove them 
into confederacies, and theſe, at laſt, produced a re- 
gular democracy, If they were more numerous, they 
would be formidable to the Portugueſe colonies ; but 
as they are not reputed above 4 or 5000, and want fire- 
arms, they give no apprehenſions, and conſequently no 
attempts are made to reduce them. At preſent, this 
little community claims entire independence; though 
they pay an annual tribute to the king out of their gold 
mines, rather to preſerve commercial benefits than to 
acknowledge his ſovereignty. It was the tyranny of 
the Braſilian government that gave birth to this little 
ftate, which is at length grown ſo jealous of its liberty, 
that no ſtranger is ſuffered to ſet foot within its domi- 
nions, outlaws and run-away ſlaves excepted. The 
convicts from Braſil are tranſported to the iſland of St. 
Catherine's, which is ſituated in 27 deg. 35 min. ſouth 
lat. and though appfopriated to this purpoſe, is one 
of the moſt delightful ſpots imaginable, being about 
27 miles long, and fix broad. 5 

Of the natives in Braſil, the moſt conſiderable tribes 
are, the Tapoyers and Topinamboys; of whom the 
former inhabit the nothern, and the other the ſouthern 

parts. 
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forifier ate meti of A vod ſtatute, of a 
dark copper colour, their hair black, and Runging over 
their ſhoulders; but they ſuffer no hal on their bodies 
or faces, and go alwoſt' naked. Their ornaments are, 
glittering ſtönes, hung vpon their lips or noſtrils, and 
bracelets of feathers upon their arms: the. men have 
alſo a cap or coronet of feathers. and 
The complexions of the Topinamboys are not ſo 
dark as their northern neighbours, who live nearer the 
line ; and neither the onè or the other as thoſe of the 
Alricans, who lie under the ſame parallels. The na- 
tive Brahlians' are partly freemen, and partly flaves ; 
but the negro Maves are much more valuable, being of 
a more robuſt” conſtitution, and fitter for labour. 
The Braſilians have been repreſented as very ſavage, 
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met with very great inte rr uption in 


devoid of all principles of religion, cruel in war, and, 


cannibals, or devourers of fleſn; but thele ſtories 
ere generally looked upon as fiftions of the Portuguele, 
to juſtify. their cruel and inhuman treatment of them. 
They believe in certain inviſible beings, the diſpenſers 
of good and evil, the rewarders and puniſhers of virtue 
and vice; and their notion with reſpect to a future ſtate 
is, that after death they ſhall viſt their anceſtors, dwell- 
ing beyond the Andes; but they have no temples. 
Their priells make them believe, that if they bring 
them offerings, thoſe inviſible beings, who give them 
food and all the good things they enjoy, wil] proſper 
their affairs, but if they neglect this, ſome terrible miſ- 
fortune will befall them. They have caciques who 
rule them in peace, and lead them in war. Their 
towns are without walls; their mode of carrying on war 
is by atnbuſcades, and their weapons are bows, arrows, 
ſhields, and wooden clubs. 


2. 12 (339 +3 8 
— OO HHFTSTORY or BRASIL. 
4 HIS country was firſt ſeen by Americus Veſpu- 
I eius%in- 1489, but not planted till 1549, when 
the Portugueſe fixed themſelves at the Bay of All Saints, 
and founded. the city of St. Salvador. The Portugueſe 


4 2 2 4 


their ſettlement 


from the court of Spain, who confidered the country; 
try g, 


part of their dominions, till at, length it v. 
that they ſhould poſſeſs all thoſe parti lyin vo. 
the rivets Amazon and Plata, which they a etween 
The French made an attempt to plant col 8 
this coaſt, but were driven from thence h che f. M 
guele, who remained without a rival till the yea 1 
when their king, the great Don Sebaſtian loft 1391s 
in an expedition againtt the Moors in Aſics 0 * 
event a period was put to the liberty of the N 
their kingdom being abſorbed into the Spaniſh gueſe, 
nions. in 
After this the Dutch made bold and vigorous 
tempts to extend their power, attacked the po Tem at- 
of the Portugueſe in the Faſt Indies, and at | "5 
turned their arms upon Braſil, took ſeveral of 1 8 


vinces, and would have ſubdued the whole country 
4» 


had they not been ſtopped in their victorious career |, 


the Archbiſhop Don Michael de Texira, 
a few ſcattered forces. The Dutch oe} —4 7 —— 
queſts in Braſił to the famous Prince Maurice ot Nat 
ſau, whom they appointed governor of Fernambucy - 
but their Welt India Company, to whom this colony 
was ſubject, diſapproving the meaſures of Prince Mau. 
rice, treated him with indignity, and thereby oblioed 
him to reſign his government. dt 8 
A change of fortune upon this took place; and, in 
1654, the Dutch were totally expelled Braſil by the 
Portugueſe. But as they ſtill continued their preten- 
ſions to the colony, the Portugueſe agreed, in 1661 
to pay them an enormous ſurn to relinquiſh their in. 
tereſt, which being accepted, the Portugueſe remained 
in peaceable poſſeſſion. of the country till the cloſe of 
the year 1762, when the Spaniſh governor of Buenos 
Ayres, hearing that war was declared between Spain 
and Portugal, beſieged and took the fortreſs of Sr. 
Sacrament, - which, by the treaty of peace, was ſoon 
afterwards reſtored to the Portugueſe, 
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wy book t of Guiana that belongs to the French 
1 extends about 240 miles along the coaſta from 
Cape Orange, in the latitude of 4 deg. 27 min. north, 
x0 the river Marani, in-latitude 6 deg. 46 min. north. 
The ſettlements are not extended above twenty miles 
froin the ſea· coaſt, the inland country being ſtill inha- 
bited by the native: Indians, of whom a particular ac- 
count wilt be given in our deſeription of Butch Guiana, 
or Sur, which is ſeparated from French Guiana by 
the river Marani The land along the coaſt is low and 
marſnhy, ànd the climate of courſe unhealthy. But on 
the higher parts, where the trees are cut down, and the 

round laid out in plantations, the air is healthy, and 
the heats are greatly mitigated bv the ſea breezes; 
2” The- chief fertlements of the French in Guiana are 
ſituated in the'INe of Cayenne, which lies 100 miles 
Welt of Cape e lv the mouth of a river oi the 
fame name. It is about 45 miles in circumference, 
well wooded and watered, admirably cultivated, and 
exrremely fertile in ſugar, tobacco, Indian corn, plants, 
fruits, and other neceſſaries of life. But the French 
fort, which ſtands at the bottom of che harbour; has no 
other freſh water than what. is ſaved from rain in large 
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ciſterns.. On the eaſternmoſt point of the iſland are the 
town and fort of St. Douis; The town contains about 
200 | houſes, occupied by mechanics and tradeſmen, 


| and the fort has a good garriſon. 


The French firſt eſtabliſhed themſelves here in 1635. 
The place was afterwards . poſſeſſed alternately by the 
Eneliſh;. then by the French again, to whom ſucceeded 
the Dutch, but the French finally prevailed, and ſtill 
keep it. ff inn, 2 


SECTION I. 
DUTCH GUIANA. 


ro the Dutch 13 


"TYHAT part of Guiana belonging © of Surinam. 


diſtinguiſhed by the appellatio 
This country was formerly Pe: property of che w_ 
liſh. The Dutch took ir in the reign of Charles 4 
and it was ceded to them by treaty in 1674, ln NN 
change for what they had poſſeſſed in the province 
called New Vork. 4 T- is into 
The only diviſion of the ſeaſons known here , Apt 
wet and dry; of which there are annually t 55 
about three months duration each. The exceſſive 00 
render the ſoil too rich, ſo that the canes —_ 2 
luxuriant to make good ſugar are, during the 


b elevat 
ſecond crops, converted into rum. In the — 


irrs bloſſoms and green and ripe fruit are to be found || rains, caſſava and yams; and one month's cultivation 
on the ſame tree throughout the year. A is ſufficient for all theſe, The men are all hunters, and 

The climate of this country is, by no means diſagree- || they,can, always find game or fiſh, if they prefer it, 
able or unhealthy ; for the trade winds by day, the [| without danger or toil; They dreſs it by boiling, ei- 


land breezes in the evening, and the invariable length || ther in water or in the juice of caſſava, and ſeaſon it 


of the nights, with refreſhing dews, render the air tem- || very high with kyan, or red pepper. The only ſet time 
erate and ſalubrious. EER of eating is the eyening, when they return from hunt- 

Beſides trees and plants common to other countries, |} .ing: in general, they eat when they are hungry. They 
the Simaraba tree, peculiar to Guiana, is eſteemed a J ſcarce know ſalt, but ſometimes preſerve animal food 
ſpecific in dyſenteries. The carunce is a pernicious || by ſmoak-drying it. Their drink is water, or a fer- 
an the powder of which the Indians conceal under || mented liquor, prepared from the plantain, called pie- 
os nails till they have an opportunity of putting it || voree: when they have plenty of this they are continu- 
into the food or drink of thoſe they wiſh to poiſon. ally drunk; fo that their indolence and improvidence, 


There is an extraordinary animal here peculiar to the || by preventing a conſtant ſupply, become public and 
country, called laubba, an 55 16:5 pin creature, about || private bleſſings. 


q : 


the ſize of a ſmall pig. The ead and feet are like As ſupplying the wants of nature in fo fertile and de- 
thoſe of a pug dog, but it is without a tail. The lightful a country takes up but a ſmall portion of their 
monkies of this country are innumerable, and their time, they fill up the intervals by various amuſements : 
ſpecies various. Here are bats twice as large as ours, || they bathe and ſwim in the rivers, in large companies, 
and without tails. Moſt people in Guiana fleep in ſeveral times a day, without paying any regard to di- 
hammocks, as being more ſecure from ſerpents and || ſtinction of ſex; and they ſwim {6 well, that they may 
ſonous inſe&s ; but this does not ſecure them from || be almoſt reckoned among amphibious animals. At 
the bats which approach any part of the body that js || other times they viſit each other, and are mutually en- 
uncovered, generally the feet, open a vein, and fuck || tertained with the ſimple occurrences of their lives, and 
the blood till they are ſatisfied. there is alſo peculiar a great variety of fables, which are merry, ſignificant 
to Guiana a large venomous toad, called the pipa. Its || and moral. Sometimes they dance, and frequently 
young are bred in the back of the male, where the fe- |} burſt into immoderate laughter; and ſometimes they 
male depoſits the eggs. recline indolently in their hammocks, where they not 
There is ſo great a variety of beautiful birds in || only ſleep, but eat, converſe, and play; blow a kind of 
Guiana, that ſeveral perſons in the Dutch colony em- || ruſtic flute, pluck out the hair of their beards, or ad- 
ploy themſelves and their ſlaves in killing and preſerv- || mire themſelves in looking-glaſſes. of 
ing birds for the cabinets of Europe. The women ſuffer nothing in child-birth, which is 
Moſt of the fiſhes of Guiana alſo are common to it || attended neither with danger or pain. The mother and 
with other countries. The torporific ec}, when touched || child, immediately after delivery, are plunged into the 
either by the hand, or by a rod of iron, gold, ſilver, || water, and the next day ſhe returns to her domeſtic em- 
copper, or by a [tick of ſome particular kinds of heavy ployment, as if nothing had happened. The children 
American wood, communicates a ſhock reſembling that || are fed, and during their infancy no other care is taken 
of electricity. | of them; none are ſickly or deformed : the boys, as 
Guiana abounds in ſerpents of various kinds. There || they grow up, attend their fathers in hunting, 'and the 
is one fort, not venomous, that meaſures ſometimes [|| girls aſſiſt their mothers. In old age they become 
above thirty feet in length and three in circumference. || wrinkled ; but never either bald or grey. As they have 
It has a taper tail, armed with two claws, like thoſe of || no method of computing time to any number of years, 
a dunghill cock. Small deer have been found in their || their age cannot be aſcertained ; but there is ſufficient 
ſtomachs. There are alſo ſome of thoſe called amphis |] reaſon to conclude, that their lives are long. 
bæna. In all their traffic with each other, or with the Euro- 
The inſects of Guiana are innumerable, owing to the || -peans, they eſtimate every thing by their preſent want 
conſtant warmth and humidity of the climate. of it: they will at one time demand a hatchet, for what 
The inhabitants of Guiana are either natives, who || at another time they will exchange for a fiſh-hook, 
are of a reddiſh brown, or negroes and Europeans, or Theſe happy people live together upon terms of per- 
a mixed progeny of theſe in various combinations. || fe&t equality, having no diſtinction but of age, or per- 
The natives are divided into different tribes, more or || ſonal merit; neither have they any diviſion of pro- 
leſs enlightened, and poliſhed as they ate more or leſs || perty : each amicably participates the ample bleſſings of 
remote _ the ſettlements of the Europeans. The a delightful and extenſive country : envy, fraud, and 
allow polygamy, and have no diviſion of lands. The violence are precluded, natural deſires are immediately 
men go to war, hunt and fiſh: the women look after || and innocently indulged, and government rendered 
domeſtic affairs. Their arms are bows, arrows, clubs, || wholly unneceſſary. 
and poiſoned darts blown through a reed. They go The States of Holland, to whom the colony of Suri- 
almolt naked, excepting upon particular occaſions; || nam originally belonged, made it over to the Dutch 
when they ornament their heads with feathers. The Weſt-India company; but that company not being in a 
are chearful, humane and friendly; but timid, and ad- condition to ſend thither the neceſſary ſupplies, made 
dicted to drinking. 7 over a third part of their ſhare ro the magiſtrates of 
Their houſes are quadrangular, conſiſting of four || Amſterdam, and another third part to Mynheer Van 
ſtakes with croſs poles, and are covered with leaves. Aarſens, lord of Sommelſdyæ. Hence this colony is 
They ſer them up, pull them down, and carry the || the joint property of the Weſt-India company, the city 


whole with them at pleaſure; as their dwellings are of Amſterdam, and the lord of Sommelldyk, but the 
light, and their lives ambulatory. They bury their ſovereignty is inveſted in the ſtates- general. Accord- 
ead naked, and get drunk at the funeral to bury their || i 


c ngly five directors of this colony are choſen by the city 
vrows, When the body has been interred a ſufficient FP Amſterdam, four by the Weſt-India company, and 
—— for the fleſh to be rotten they take up the bones, |} one by the lord of Sommelſdyk, but the governor muſt 


 Fribute-them among the relations and friends of the || be approved by the ſtates-general as well as by the di- 
etunct, and again get drunk to teſtify their reſpect for || rectors. The whole colony is at preſent in a very flou- 
me memory of the deceaſed. Their wants are eaſily riſhing condition, and carries on a great trade in various 
Continence be- commodities. 


Applied, and their vices are but few. | 
"re marriage is not conſidered as a virtue; a man cares Surinam, the capital, gives name to the adjacent 


not whether the 


n woman he marries is a virgin or not; diſtrift, which is at leaſt 100 miles in circumference. 
wie ee lo ſurely revenged as the infidelity of a || It ſtands on a river of the ſame name, which is naviga- 


ble for near 100 miles up the country, and commanded 
ves but plan- |] by-ſeveral forts, particularly that of Zelandria, ſituated 
Nor, | | 7 C 11% | about 


Nothing is cut iVated here by: the nati 
No. 51 


. 
: 


* 


562 
about ſix miles from the entrance; near which fortreſs 
is the ſmall town of Paramairambo. | 

About 25 leagues from Surinam is the colony of Ber- 
bice, ſo called from a river of the fame name. Fort 
Naſſau is the ſeat of government. i 

There are ſeveral ſettlements and plantations on the 
river Conya, which form a a part of the colony of 
Ber bice, 


! 
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We might here mention, as connected with Surinam. 
9 


the Dutch colonies of Demerary and Iſſequi 
| Spaniſh main, which ſurrendered to che Neu = the 


1781, and were repreſented as à very valuaBle aqui. 


tion; but the report ſeems not to have had m 
for the colonies were left ina defenceleſs 3 10 
after retaken by a French frigate. N 
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XVI. 


Dominions IN SOUTH AMERICA IN PossEss oN OF THE NATIVES. 


SEIN 
, A. 
HIS extenſive country derived its name from the 
Spaniards under the command of Orellana, being 
oppoled by troops of women when they entered the 
river. The female warriors vied in heroiſm with the 
men; and from this circu nſtance the country was called 
Amazonia, or the country of the Amazons. 

It is bounded on the north by Terra Firma, on the 
ſouth by Paraguay or La Plata, on the eaſt by part of 
Braſil and the Atlantic Ocean, and on the weſt by Peru. 
It is 1200 miles in length, and 960 in breadth. 

We have already mentioned the river of Amazons 
as the largeſt in the known world, and ſhall only add, 
that, in the long courſe of this prodigious river, which 
is 5000 miles, there are ſeveral ſtraits, or narrow paſ- 
ſages, where the velocity of the current is very great. 

No European nation has yet made any ſettlement in 
this country. Indeed, very little of it is known, ex- 


cept along the weſt banks of the river, and the weſt. 


frontiers of the Portugueſe colonies in Braſil. 

The air is cooler here than might be well expected fo 
near the equator, which proceeds from the heavy rains, 
that occaſion the rivers to overflow their banks one half 
of the year; and from the cloudy weather, and ſhort- 
neſs of the days, which never excced twelve hours. A 
briſk eaſterly wind allo cools the air, which blows from 
the Atlantic Ocean quite through the country, fo 
ſtrong, that veſſels are thereby enabled to fail againſt 
the ſtream, and perform a voyage up the river Ama- 
zons almoſt as ſoon as down it, which requires eight or 
ten months. Here are terrible ſtorms of thunder and 
lightning during the time of the rains. 

The face of the country is very beautiful, and the 
ſoil fertile, producing cocoa-nuts, ananas or pine- 
apples, guavas, bananas, and other tropical fruits ; 
cedar ; iron wood, ſo called from its weight and denſi- 
ty, red wood, oak, ebony, logwood, ,and many other 
ſorts of dying woods and drugs ; together with cotton, 
tobacco, ſugar, maize, caſſava root, yams, potatoes, 
ſarſaparilla, and canela, or ſpurious cinnamon. 

They have ſtore of excellent honey, balm, wild fowl, 
and veniſon, in the woods, which alſo abound with 
tygers, wild boars, buffalos, &c. 
quiſite, and the balm good againſt all wounds. Par- 
rots are as numerous here as Pigeons in England. They 
have vaſt numbers of fiſh of all ſorts in the rivers and 
lakes; and, among others, manatees, or ſea-cows, 
that are amphibious, and feed on the banks; and tor- 
toiſes, of a large ſize and delicate taſte: but the fiſhers 
muſt be upon their guard againſt crocodiles, alligators, 
and water-ſerpent.  _ ; , _ 

The natives, like almoſt all the Americans, are of a 
good ſtature, have handſome features, long black hair, 
and copper complexions, They have a taſte for the 
. imitative arts, eſpecially ſculpture and painting, and are 
mechanics. Their cordage is made of the barks 
ol trees, their ſails of cotton, their hatchets of tortoiſe- 
ſhells or hard ſtones; their chiſſels, planes, and wim- 


The honey is ex- 


| Amazonia, Preparatory to the expedition, h 


mas, in the year 1539. 


bles, of the teeth and horns of wild beaſts; and thei 

canoes are hollowed trees. They ſpin and weave cotton 
garments themſelves ; and their houſes and huts are of 
wood, thatch, and clay. Their arms, in general, are 
darts and javelins, bows and arrows, with rargets of 
cane or fiſh-ſkins. They are ſuch good archers, that 
they kill fiſh in the water with their arrows, which they 
eat without bread or ſalt, The ſeveral nations are go- 
verned by their chiefs or caciques ; for it is obſervable 

that the monarchical form of government has prevailed 
almoſt univerſally, both among the ancient and modern 
barbarians, as requiring by fir a much a leſs refined 
policy than the republican ſyſtem. The regalia by 
which the chiefs are diſtinguiſhed are a crown of par- 
rots feathers, a chain of lions teeth or claws about their 
middle, and a wooden ſword in their hand, Both 
ſexes ſometimes wear mantles of the ſkins of beaſts 
or cotton, but generally go naked. In ſome diſtricts 
the men thruſt pieces of cane through their ears and 
under lips, and hang glaſs beads at the griſtle of their 
noſes, which bob to and fro when they ſpeak; but in 
others they wear plates of gold at their ears and noſtrils. 
All theſe nations allow of polygamy, or a plurality of 
wives and concubines; and the women here, as in the 
other American nations, do the molt laborious work. 
They worſhip the images of their ancient heroes, or ſu- 
bordinate deities ; but have no temples, or orders of 
prieſts among them. 

Here are a people called Omaguas, who, to render 
their children what they call beautiful, flat the fore and 
hind parts of the head, which gives them a monſtrous 
appearance, This practice is ſtrictly kept up among 
them ; and they make a jeſt of the other inhabitants of 
Amiazonia, calling them calabaſh-heads. 


HISTORY ox AMAZONIA. 
\ ONZALO Pizarro, brother to the famous ad 


venturer Marquis Pizarro, conqueror of Peru, 
was the firſt who undertook to explore the climes o 
e raiſed 
an army, compoſed of ſome Spaniſh veterans, horle 
and foot, together with about 4000 Indians. Thr 
latter were principally employed in carrying the baggage, 
and driving a great number of Indian ſheep, hogs, Nc 
before them, Pr the ſubſiſtance of the army by the . 
Thus prepared, he ſet out from Quito about Chrik. 
A dreadful earthquake, and a 
terrible ſtorm, which laſted near fifty days, greatly im- 
peded his march, and many of his Indians died throug® 
the ſeverity of the weather. After ſurmounung mou 
merable difficulties, they arrived at à der, og 
Cumaco, where they found plenty 0 2 12 
great number of cinnamon trees, and many nare ] 1 
bitants. Here Gonzalo left the principal pot of 
people, taking with him only a few of che molt 4 
to ſearch for a paſs into the neighbouring _— 3 
hitherto they had been enveloped with n e 
woods, through the latter of which they Were cn 


ſh- 
cut their way, and in the former they endured aſton! 
ing hardſhips. With 


AMERICA. r 
-- vrefible labour and ſuffering they came 
| 1 province, called Cuca, which was more 
6 ous than any they had formerly paſſed. Here 
+ ſions were plentiful, ahd the cacique, or king of 
ph country, came in a peaceable manner to welcome 
them, and brought them proviſions. ; 
In theſe parts they remained two months, in ex- 
ation of the arrival of thoſe Spaniards, whom they 
fad ef in Cumaco, and had directed to follow them 
by ſuch traces and marks as they ſhould find of the 
4 they had taken before them. Their companions 
* come up and refreſhed after their journey, they 
marched by the banks of a great river, for the ſpace of 
co leagues, in all which way they neither found bridge 
or zh they came to a place, where the whole. 
river falls from the top of a rock above 200 fathoms 
high, which cataract makes a noiſe that is heard 
above fix leagues from the place; at which though the 
Spaniards were amazed, yet it was much more won- 


derful to ſee above 40 or 50 leagues lower, that ime 


menſe quantity of water contracted and ſtraĩtened with- 
in a channel made by one great rock. This channel 18 
ſo narrow, that from one ſide to the other, it is not 
above 20 feet wide; but fo high, that the top where 
the Spaniards made their bridge was 200 fathoms from 


the water. Gonzalo Pizarro, and his N con- 
ſadering there was no other paſſage to be found on the 


river, and that it was neceſſary to paſs to the other 


fide, becauſe the country was barren on that fide where 
they were, agreed to make a bridge over the top of 


the rock. 


The Indians, on the oppoſite fide, though few in ; 


number, ſtoutly defended the paſs, but were driven 
from it by the fire of the muſkets. The paſs being now 
clear, the Spaniards fell to work on the bridge of tim- 
ber, which coſt much labour before the firſt beam could 
be paſſed over to the oppoſite rock; by the help of 


which, a ſecond was more eafily laid, and then other 


ieces of timber; ſo that by degrees they formed a 
— over which both men and horſes paſſed ſecure- 
ly : after this they marched by the ſide of the river over 
mountains covered ſo thick with wood, that they 


were forced to open their way again with hatchets. | 
Through thele difficulties they came at length to a 


country called Guema, where the Spaniards, and their 
Indian ſervants, were forced to ſuſtain themſelves with 
herbs and roots, and with tender ſprouts of trees. Thus 
with famine and perpetual rains many of the Spaniards 
fell ſick and died. They arrived afterwards at a 
country, where the natives were more civilized than 


in the former. Theſe eat maize, or Indian corn, and 


clothed themſelves with garments of cotton; but ſtill 
the climate was ſubject to violent rains. 

While they ſtaid in this place they ſent out parties 
every way, to ſee if they could diſcover a better coun- 
try; but they met with nothing but wild mountains 
full of dogs, lakes and mooriſh grounds, over which 
was no paſſage. Hereupon they reſolved to build a 
brigantine, to ferry over from one ſide of the river to 
the other, which was become two leagues broad. In 
order to this, the firſt thing to be done was to ſer up a 


ſmith's forge, for nails and iron work, which they made 


of the ſhoes of the horſes they had killed for food, 
and fome iron bars they had carried with them; but 
tron was now become more ſcarce than gold. 

Gonzalo Pizarro, though chief commander, was the 
firſt that laid his hand to the ax to hew down the tim- 
der, and to make the charcoal, which was requiſite to 
forge the iron, and always the moſt forward in every 
menial office, that by thus giving a good example, 
none might take occaſion to excuſe himſelf, The roſin, 
which iſſued from certain trees, ſerved them inſtead of 


Pitch, and their old ſhirts and rags were made uſe of | 


mltead of oakum, to caulk the ſeams of their veſſel, 
Which being in this manner finiſhed, they launched into 
the water with great joy and triumph, imagining that 
hereby they ſhould quickly ' eſcape out of all their 
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dangers and difficulties But it proved otherwiſe, for 
a few days, ſhewed the contrary, and gave them cauſe 
to repent that they had ever made it. _ 

All the gold they had gathered, which amounted to 
above the value of 100,000 pieces of eight, with abun- 
dance of emeralds, ſome of which were of great value, 
as alſo their iron and iron work, and whatſoever was 
of any eſteem, they loaded in their veſſel: and ſuch as 
were weak and ck, and not able to travel, were alſo 
put on board. Then after a journey almoſt of 200 
leagues, they departed from this place, taking their 
courſe down the ſtream, ſome by water, and others 
by land, keeping ſuch a convenient diſtance from each 
other, that at night they always joined and lodged to- 
gether, which journey was performed with great dif- 

culty; for thoſe on the land were forced to open a 
great part of the way with hatchet and bilt, and thoſe 
on the water were put to hard labour, to keep the 
veſſel from being forcibly carried down by the current 
from the company on ſhore. When at any time their 
paſſage was interrupted by ſome mountain, ſo that they 
could not keep near the river, they ferried to the other 
ſide by help of their veſſel, and four canoes they had 
made ; but this was a great hindrance to them, and 
very grievous to men ſtarving and periſhing with 
hunger. | 3 

aving, in this manner, travelled for the ſpace of 


two months, they at length met with certain Indians, 


who by ſigns, and ſome words which were underſtood 
by their Indian ſervants, gave them intelligence, that 
about ten days journey from thence they would find a 
country well peopled, ſtocked with proviſions, and 
abounding with gold and other riches, of which they 
were in purſuit; and further ſignified to them, that 
this country was fituated on the banks of another great 
river, which joined and fell into that wherein they now 
The Spaniards being encouraged with this 


captain of his brigantine, and put fifty ſoldiers on board, 
giving them orders to paſs down the ſtream to that 
place where the two rivers me:, and that there leaving 
the goods he had then on board, he ſhould load his 
veſſel with proviſions, and return towards them with 
all ſpeed imaginable, to relieve them in their diſtreſs; 
many of the Spaniards being already dead, and more 
Indians, who from 4000 were now reduced to half the 
number. 

According to thefe orders, Franciſco de Orellana 
entered on the voyage, and in the ſpace of three days 
without oars or ſail, only by force of the current, was 
carried to the confluence of the two rivers, mentioned 
by the Indians, but found no proviſions there ; where- 
upon Orellana, pretending it was impoſſible to return 
to Pizarro againſt the ſtream, reſolved to ſet up far 
himſelf; to continue his voyage to the mouth of the 
river, and then go over into Spain and obtain the go- 


vernment of thoſe countries for himſelf ; but this cruel 


reſolution was oppoſed by many of thoſe who were 
then with him. They told him plainly, that he was 
not to exceed the orders of his captain-general, and 


| that it was inhuman to forſake his companions in their 


great diſtreſs, knowing how uſeful and neceſſary that 
brigantine was to them. In this point, none was more 
zealous than friar Gaſpar Carvajal, and a young na- 


tive of Badajoz, named Hermando Sanchez de Vargas, 


whom thoſe of the contrary opinion made their chief, 
and were ſo warm in their debates on this ſubject, 
that the quarrel had come to blows, had not Orelſana, 
with fair words, appeaſed the tumult: however, he 
managed ſo artfully afrerwards with thoſe who had op- 
poſed his intentions, thar he inticed them all over to 
his party; and then rudely treated the friar, whom he 
had expoſed to the ſame famine and miſery, (had it nat 


been for reſpect to his habit and profeſſion) as he did 


Sanchez de Vargas, whom he left in that deſert, en- 
compaſſed with high mountains on the one ſide, and a 


| great river on the other, to periſh by famine. 
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Franciſco de Orellana afterwards found ſome provi- 


ſions amongſt the natives on the river below; but be- 
cauſe the women came out at firſt with their huſbands 
to oppoſe his landing, he gave it the name of the River 
of Amazons. 

Proceeding yet farther down this river, they found 
theſe Indians; more civil than the other, who. received 
them amicably, admiring the brigantine, and men ſo 
ſtrangely habited. Theſe treated the 2 hoſ- 
pitably, and furniſhed them with as much proviſion as 
they had occaſion for, Orellana remained here, there- 
fore, ſeveral weeks, and built another brigantine, , for 
they were very much ſtreightened for room in the firſt; 
and having fitted it up as well they were able, they 
adventured out to ſea, ſailing along the coaſt of Carib- 
biana, about 200 leagues to the northward, till they 
arrived at the iſland of the Holy Trinity, having eſcap- 
ed ſuch dangers that they often gave themſelves over 
for loſt. At this iſland Orellana bought a ſhip, with 
which he failed into Spain, where he requeſted his 
majeſty's commiſſion, for the conqueſt and government 
of the country of the Amazons, as he thought proper 
to ſtile it, 

To make this enterprize appear the more deſirable, 
he alledged, that it was a country abounding with gold, 


- ſilver, and precious ſtones, and in teſtimony thereof 


produced the riches which he had brought with him; 


whereupon his majeſty granted the requeſt he made, for 


the government of what he ſhould conquer there ; and 
Orellana was joined by $oo volunteers, the greateſt 
part of them men of rank, with whom he embarked at 


St. Sucar, for the river Amazon, in the year 1554 


but he loſt one of his ſhips in his voyage thither, and 
met with ſo many difficulties and misfortunes before 
he had failed 100 leagues up the river, that he aban- 
doned the enterprize, and died on his return home. 


Gonzalo Pizarro, who was left in ſuch diſtreſs after | 


Franciſco de Orellana ran away with the brigantine, 


firſt built 10 or 12 canoes, and then floats to pals from. 


one ſide of the river to the other, as often as his march 
was interrupted by impaſſable mountains or moraſles, 
and proceeded in that manner down the river, in hopes 
to meet the brigantine they had diſpatched for pro- 
viſions. At the end of two months they arrived at the 
point where two rivers met; but inſtead of their bri— 
gantine, and the proviſions they expected to meet with 
they found only Hernan de Vargas, who, with con- 
ſtancy of mind becoming a man of honour, had en- 
dured, with great reſolution, famine, and all the mi- 
{cries, to which he was expoſed in that ſolitude. From 
him they received a, particular account of the villainy 
of the perfidious — which Pizarro could ſcarce 
credit, having hitherto repoſed an entire confidence in 
him. | 
"ThE 1 however, cheared his men, and en- 
couraged them with hopes of better forture ; telling 
them, that they ought, like Spaniards, to. bear with 
equality of mind theſe labours and diſappointments ; 
that the more. danger, the more honour, and the greater 
their renown would be in hiſtory, which would tran- 
ſmit the fame of their adventures to future ages. The 
ſoldiers, obſerving the chearfulneſs of their general, 
who had moſt cauſe to reſent Orellana's uſage, took 
heart, and continued their march by the banks of the 
river, ſometimes on one ſide, and ſometimes on the 
other. . | 

But the difficulty of carrying the horſes over upon 
floats (for there ſtill remained about 50 of them) can- 
not be expreſſed, any. more than the famine they were 
expoſed to. However, the Indians who remained 
alive ſerved their maſters with great faithfulneſs and 


affeCtion, in theſe extremities, bringing them herbs, 


roots and wild fruit; ſnakes and other vermin they 
found in theſe mountains, all which went down with 
the Spaniards ; 
| ſuch kind of food. | | 

Gonzalo Pizarro, being now. reſolved to return to 
Peru, left the river, and took his way more to the 
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nor could they have ſubſiſted without 


and there were but 80 Spaniards who returned to Q 
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northward, which proved ſhorter by 100 le 
the way they came, but no Jeſs difficult, bein f 

frequently to cut their way through the woods S lorced 
want of other proviſions they now eat up all; fo for 
maining horſes and dogs; for the 4000 Indian eir re. 
uſed to purvey for them, all died in this . Dl 


agues than 


alive, and, theſe almoſt without cloaths, and ſ = 
burnt and emaciated with the fatigue and want of f od, 
. Her, neareſt friends ſcarce knew them. al, 
ith ſuch inſupportable hardſhips an a 
the firſt Spaniſh * 2 in 2 1 
even when they had before acquired enough to 41 4. 
tisfied the moſt boundleſs avarice. Gonzalo Fo 4 
who was one of the proprietors of the mines of Por lf, 
had not amaſſed leſs than 1,000,000 of crowns befo : 
he entered upon this expedition. A 
Peter de Orſua, who afterwards obtained a com 
miſſion from the governor of Peru, in the year 1 d. 
to ſubdue the provinces bordering on the river oth 
zon, embarked on the river Xauxa in Peru with 700 
armed Spaniards, and 2000 Indians, and failed down 
the ſtream 200 or 3oo leagues, till he came to the con. 
fluence of the two rivers Amazon and Xauxa, and con. 
tinuing his voyage afterwards 200 leagues farther, was 
killed in a mutiny of his men, which put a period to that 
enterprize....... ---! 8 ; 
Several other adventurers made the like attempts af. 
terwards, but moſt of them proved unfortunate, til! 
two monks and ſome ſoldiers, who ſet out with John de 
Palacios from Quito in Peru, in the year 1635, and 
embarking on the river Amazon, where it firſt become; 
navigable, ſailed the whole length of it, till they ar- 
rived at Paria in Braſil, which lies on the ſouth fide of 
the mouth of this great river: but their captain John 
Palacios was killed in a ſkirmiſh with the natives in their 
paſſage, _ | 
The friars having given an account of their voyage 
to the governor of Braſil, he ordered floops and boats 
to be provided, on which he. embarked 70 Portugueſe 
and 2000 Indians; and in October 1637 ordered them 
to ſail up the river, under the command of Texeira, 
a mariner of great ſkill and experience, who, by the 
help ef the eaſterly wind, which generally blows here, 
ſailed up againſt the current, till he arrived at Les 
Reys, a town of Quito in Peru ; but the river not be- 
ing navigable higher for his veſſels, he left them there, 
and went by land to the city of Quito, where he was 
kindly received by the Spaniſh governor, and furniſhed 
with whatever he wanted to facilitate his return to Braſil. 
The governor ſent two Spaniſh jeſuits down the river 
with him, ordering them to embark for Spain, when 
they arrived at Braſil, and communicate the obſerva- 


tions they ſhould make in this voyage to his Catholic 


majeſty; and embarking again at Les Reyes, on the 
river. Amazon, with the two jeſuits, in the month of 
February 1638-9, arrived at Paria in Braſil the De- 
cember following; from whence the jeſuits went ovc! 
7 Spain, and publiſhed a narrative of their voyage !" 
1640. 


EEECTLON: AM, 
TERRA MAGELLANICA, ox PATAGONI4. 


7 DP country, which lies a little to the northward 
of the Straits of Magellan, was called by the 
ellanica, as are the Straits deno- 
minated the Straits of Magellan, from Ferdinando . 
gellan, a Portugueſe of that name in the ſervice 
Spain, who diſcovered them in the year 1520. 
The appellation of Patagonia was derlV 
principal tribe of its inhabitants called Patagons. 
whole country, which goes un — 
nia, extends from Chili and Paraguay to the a A 
extremity. of, South America, that 15, 
to 54 deg. of ſouth lat. being 700 miles 
broad where wideſt. The lofty mountains, Ca And 
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Andes traverſe the whole country from north to ſouth. 
h orthern parts contain an almoſt inexhauſtible 
17 large timber; but in the ſouthern "pany 
ſcarce a tree (fit for any mechanical purpoſe) is to be 
a re is good paſturage, and incredible numbers of 
11d pk, cattle and horſes, which were brought hi- 
1 by the Spaniards, and have increaſed amazingly. 
2 eat coaſt is moſtly low land, with with few or no 
2 harbours. One of the beſt IS Port St. Julian. 
Patagonia is inhabited by a variety of _— tribes, 
as the Patagons, from which the country takes its name, 
"the Pampas, the Coſſares, &c. a 
The country and inhabitants of Patagonia are men- 
roned by an Italian author, who wrote an account of 
Magellan's voyage round the woild but the moſt ac- 
OE; authentic, and intereſting details, are thoſe of 
Commodore, afterwards Admiral Byron, and Captain 
Wallis, who have aſcertained ſeveral points which be- 
fore were matters of doubt, and from whom we ſhall 
give the following conjunctive account. 


Interview with the Nattves. Deſcription of their Perſons, 
Dreſs, and Weapons. Food. Language. Viſit\ from 
the Natives. Produftions of the Country, Oc. 


OMMODORE BYRON relates, that when he 
came to anchor on this coaſt, about two miles 
{om the ſhore, he could plainly ſce with his glats a 
number of horſemen, riding backwards and forwards 
directly a-brealt of the ſhip, and waving ſomething 
white, as an invitation to the people to come on ſhore. 
In conſequence of this, the Commodore, attended by 
ſome of his officers and ſeamen, advanced in his boat 
towards the beach, and, on a near approach, ſaw 
about 500 people, {:me on foot, but the greater part 
on horſeback, They drew up upon a ſtony ſpot, and 
kept waving and hallooing, which our people ſuppoſed 
were invitations to land. | 
According to the account of the voyage of the Wager, 
this was the ſpot where the crew, as they were paſſing 
the Strait in their boat, after the loſs of the veſſel, ſaw 
a number of horſemen, who waved what appeared to 
be white handkerchiefs, inviting them to come on 
ſhore, which they wiſhed to have done, but were pre- 
vented by a gale of wind, that obliged them to ſtand 
out to fea, The writer ſays, they were in doubt whe- 
cher theſe people were Europeans wrecked on the coaſt, 
or natives of the country. 

Though no weapons were ſeen among the natives, 
te Commodore deemed it prudent to make ſigns that 
they ſhould retire to a little diſtance, with which they 
mmediately complied, They contiqued to ſhout molt 
vociteroully ; and the Commodore having landed with 
his people, drew them up upon the beach, with his 
officers at their head, giving ſtrict orders that none of 
tem ſhould quit their ſtation till he ſhould give the 
lignal, He then advanced alone towards the Indians, 
and perceiving that they retreated, made ſigns that one 
of them ſhould come near. Accordingly a perfon, who 
2 appeared to be a chief, approached. He 
1 L ſtature, and ſcemed to realize the tales 

ders in human ſhape, He was not meaſured; 

N the Commodore judged, from the proportion of 

aure to his own, that it could not be much leſs 
than ſeven feet, | 

= L A Coloſſus came up, he and Mr. 
The CN lomething to each other as a ſalutation. 
compar 3 walked with him towards his 
1 ee as he advanced, he made ſigns 
e and they all readily complied. There 

among them many women, who ſeemed to b 
proportionably 1: n F EM 
the chief wha.” e and few of the men were leſs than 

e had bes gh orward to meet the Commodore. 
diſtance, and l N voices of the ſavages very loud at a 
dumber 75 m_ he came near, perceived a great 
intelligiv) old men, who were chanting ſome un- 


© words in the moſt doleful cadence, with an 
O. 52. a | 
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air of ſerious ſolemnity, which inclined him to think 
that ĩt was a religious ceremony. 

Having looked round upon theſe enormous goblins 
with no ſmall aſtoniſhment, and, with ſome difficulty, 
made thoſe that were ſtill galloping up ſit down with the 
reſt, the Commodore took out a quantity of yellow 
and white beads, which he diſtributed among them, 
and whichthey received with very ſtrong expreſſions of 
pleaſure. He then took out a whole piece of green ſilk 
ribbon, and giving the end of it into the hand of one 
of them, made the perſon that fat next take hold of it, 
and ſo on as far as it would reach. During this time 
they fat very quietly; nor did any of thoſe that held 
the ribbon attempt to pull it from the reſt ; though it 
was eaſily perceived that they were ſtill more delighted 
with 1t than with the beads. While the ribbon was thug 
extended, Mr. Byron took out a pair of ſciſſars, and 
cut it between each two of the Indians that held it, fo 


that he left about a yard in the poſſeſſion of every one, 


which he afterwards tied about their heads, where they 
ſuffered it to remain, without ſo much as touching it, 
while he was with them. Their peaceable and . 
behaviour, on this occaſion, did them honour, eſpe- 
cialiy as the preſents could not extend to the whole 
company. Neither impatience to ſhare the new finery, 
or cur ioſity to gain a nearer view of what was doing, 
brought any one from the ſtation allotted them. | 

It appeared evident to Mr. Byron, that the Indians 
on whom he had conferred theſe ornamental preſents 
were not entirely ſtrangers to European commodities, 
as, upon a nicer obſervation, he remarked one woman 
who had bracelets, either of braſs or very pale gold, 
upon her arms; and ſome beads of blue glaſs, ſtrung 
upon two long queues of hair, which, being parted at 
the top, hung down over each ſhouider before her. 
She was of a moſt enormous ſize, and her face moſt hi- 
deouſly painted. The Commodore endeavoured, by 
every poſſible means, to learn where ſhe procured the 
beads and bracelets, but could not effect it through 
want of being ſufficiently underſtood. 

It would be very natural for thoſe who have read 
Gay's fables, if they form an idea of an Indian almoſt 
naked, returning to his fellows in the woods adorned 
with European trinkets, to think of the monkey who 
had ſeen the world: yet before we deſpiſe their ſondneſs 
for glaſs beads, ribbons, and other things which are 
held in no eſtimation among vs, we ſhould conſider that, 
in themſelves, the ornaments of favage and civil life are 
equal; and that thoſe who hve nearly in a ſtate of na- 
ture have nothing that reſembles glaſs ſo much as glaſs 
reſembles a diamond. The value which we ſet upon a 
diamond is more capricious than the value which they 
ſet upon glaſs. The love of ornament ſeems to be an 
univerſal principle in human nature; and the ſplendid 
tranſparency and regular figure of a bead are the quali- 
tics that, by the conſtitution of our nature, excite plea- 
ſing ideas; and although in one of theſe qualities the 
diamond exceeds the glaſs, its value is much more than 
in proportion to the difference. The pleaſure which it 
gives among us is principally by conferring diſtindtion 
and gratifying vanity, which is independent of natural 
taſte, which is gratificd by certain hues of figures, to 
which, for that reaſon, we give the name of beauty, 
Jt ſhould be remembered, that an Indian is more diſ- 
tinguiſhed by a glaſs button or a bead, than any indi- 
vidual among us by a diamond; though, perhaps, the 
ſame ſacrifice is not made to his vanity, as the poſſeſſion 
of his fincry is rather a teſtimony of his good fortune 
than of his influence or power, in conſequence of his 


having what, as the common medium of all earthly 


poſſeſſions is ſuppoſed to confer, virtual ſuperiority and 
Intrinſic advantage. | 
One of the men produced the bowl of a tobacco-pipe, 


which was made of a red earth; but the Commodore 


ſoon perceived they had no tobacco among them. In- 
deed, this man gave him to underſtand that he wanted 
tome. Upon this he beckoned to his people, who had 
remained upon the beach drawn up in the order he had 
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| left them, and three or four of them ran forward, ſup- 

poſing that he wanted them. The Indians, who had 
been obſerved to keep their eyes continually upon them, 
no ſooner ſaw ſome of them advance, than they all roſe 
up with a great clamour, and were leaving the place, 
as imagined, to get their arms, which were probably 
leſt at a little diſtance. To prevent miſchief, and put 
an end to the alarm, the Commodore ran to meer the 
people, who were advancing in conſequence of the ſig- 
nal given, and told them, as ſoon as he was got with- 
in hearing, that he would have only one of them come 


up with all the tobacco he could collect from the reſt. + 


When the Indians perceived this they recovered from 
their ſurprize, and every one returned to his ſtation, 
except a very old man, who came up to the Commo- 
dore, and ſung a long ſong. Before the ſong was well 
finiſhed, an officer came up with the tobacco, and indi- 
cated a laughable aſtoniſhment in his countenance, 
upon perceiving himſelf, though ſix feet two inches 
high, become at once a pigmy among giants. 

After the Commodore had preſented the tobacco, 
four or five of the chief men came up to him, and, as 
he underſtood by the figns they made, wanted him to 
mount one of the horſes, and go with them to their 
habitations ; but as it would have been highly impru— 
dent to comply, ſigns were made to them, that the 
Commodore mult return to the ſhip, at which they 
expreſſed much concern, and far down in their former 
ſtations. 

During this dumb-ſhew conference an old man of- 
ten laid his head down upon the ſtones, and, ſhutting 
his eyes for about half a minute, afterwards pointed firſt 
to his mouth, and then to the hills, meaning, as the 
Commodore imagined, that if he would ſtay till the 
morning, they would furniſh him with ſome proviſions; 
but this offer he was obliged to decline. When he left 
them not one of them offered to follow, but, as long 
as they could be ſeen, continued quiet in their ſtations. 

Commodore Byron's deſcription of his firſt interview 
with the natives of Patagonia is, in general, confirmed 
by that of Captain Wallis, who viſited this country two 
years after him. That navigator relates, that, when 
he approached Cape Virgin Mary, he ſaw ſeveral men 
riding upon the point of it, who made ſignals for the 

eople on board to come aſhore. Having anchored in 
a bay cloſe under the ſouth ſide of the cape, the natives 
continued a-breaſt of the ſhip all night, making great 
fires, and frequently ſhouting very loud. Artday-light 
oreat numbers of them were ſeen in motion, making 
ſignals for our people to land. 

Having taken the neceſſary precautions, and left par- 
ticular orders on board to bring the ſhip's broadſide to 
bear upon the landing- place, Captain Wallis went in 
his barge, attended by fone officers and men, properly 
armed, and having reached the beach, before he left 
the barge, made figns to the natives to return to ſome 
diſtance, with which they immediately complied. 

Captain Wallis having landed with ſeveral officers, 
and ordered the marines to be drawn up, made ſigns 
to the natives to approach, and directed them to lit 
down in a femi-circle, which they did with great order 
and chearfulneſs. The Captain then diſtributed among 
them ſeveral knives, ſciſſars, buttons, beads, combs, 
and divers toys, particularly ſome ribbons to the wo- 
men, which were received with equal pleaſure and 
reſpect. 

After the diſtribution of theſe preſents, Captain 
Wallis endeavoured to make them underſtand that he 
had other things to diſpoſe of, but expected ſome arti- 
les in return. He then cauſed ſome hatchets and bill- 
hooks to be produced, and pointed to ſome guanicoes 
that happened to be ncar, and ſome oſtriches which he 
law dead among them, making ſigns that he wanted to 
eat at the ſame time; but they either could not, or 
would not, underſtand him; for though they ſeemed 
very defirous of the hatchets and bill-hooks, they gave 
not the leaſt intimation that they would give any pro- 
viſion in return. Theſe people, in general, had horſes. 


: With reſpect to the perſons of the natives C 
ore Byron expreſſes the higheſt admiration , 
500 people, the ſhorteſt of whom were wy Py 
inches taller than any even of thoſe of ext 
ſtature amongſt us, all bulky in Proportior 
height; whereas with us ſcarcely any Kia : un their 
portion; and a man who ſhould meaſure Bas = 
two inches, and equally exceed a ſtout well-ſe; "x feer 
common ſtature, in breadth and muſcle er ** of 
us rather as a giant than an individual be: 0 ſtrike 
form. | or ordinaty 
Captain Wallis, at his firſt interview with the 
cauſed thoſe that appeared to be the talleſt amono the 
to be meaſured. One of theſe-was (ix feet fever, 4 
high; and ſeveral were ſix feet five and ſix 8 
inches. They were well made, robuſt, and bon adn 
their hands and feet were remarkably fmall 4 5 
complexion was a dark copper colour, like that ct he 
Indians in North America. Their hair was trait, * 
nearly as harſh as hogs briſtles. It was tied back — 
a cotton ſtring: but neither ſex wore any head-dreſ, 
Their teeth were very white, even, and well ſet. 4 
The chief who firſt came up to Commodore Byron 
had the fkin of ſome wild beaſt thrown over his ou 
ders, as a Scotch Highlander wears his plaid, and was 
ainted fo as to make the moſt hideous appearance N 
had ever beheld. Round one eye was a large Circle of 
white, a circle of black ſurrounded the other, and the 
reſt of his face was ſtreaked with paint of different co- 
lours. The whole group ſeen by the Commodore 
were painted and cloathed nearly in the ſame manner 
The circles round the two eyes were in no inſtance 97 
one colour; but they were not univerſally black and 
white, ſome being white and red, and ſome red and 
black. Except the ſkins, which they wore with the 
hair inwards, molt of them were naked; a few only of 
them having a kind of boot upon their legs, with a ſhort 
pointed ſtick faſtened to each heel, which ſerved as 1 
ſpur. | 
: It appears from the account of Captain Wallis, that 
the chief cloathing of theſe people is compeſed of the 
ſkins of the guanico, ſewed together into pieces about 
ſix feet long, and five wide. Iheſe are wrapped round 
the body, and faſtened with a girdle, with the hairy 
ſide inwards. Some of them had a ſquare piece of 
cloth, made of the downy hair of the guanico, through 
which a hole being cut for the head, the reſt hung 
round them as low as the knee, They are deſcribed by 
Captain Wallis as wearing the buſkins, or boots, and 
painting themſelves in the ozr7re manner mentioned by 
Commodore Byron, with this difference only, that the 
eye-lids of all the young women were painted black. 
The Patagonians commonly carry a miſſile weapon 
of a ſingular kind tucked into a girdle. It confilts of 
two round ſtones, covered with leather, each weighing 
about a pound, which are faſtened to the two ends of a 
ſtring about eight feet long. This is uſed as a fling, 
one ſtone being kept in the hand, and the other whirled 
round the head till it is ſuppoſed to have acquired ſuf 
cient force, and then diſcharged at the object. They 
are ſo expertin the management of this double-headed 
ſhot, that they will hit a mark not larger than a ſhilling 
with both the ſtones, at the diſtance of fifteen ara. 
It is not, however, their cuſtom to ftrike either the 
guanico or the oſtrich with them in the chace, but or 
diſcharge them ſo as that the cord comes againlt the 
legs of the oftrich, or two of the legs of the wane 
and is twiſted round them by the force and iwing ot the 
halls, ſo that the animal being unable to run, becomes 


an caſy prey to the hunter, | 

With refed to food, our people, while they 2 
on ſhore, oblerved the natives cat ſome of their * 
meat raw, particularly the paunch of an oſtrich, W. 
out any other e e or cleaning, 
ing it inſide out, and ſhaking it. 

"The natives talked e e ſome of them elle 
out to Mr. Wallis Ca-hi-ta-ne; but when thev Y 
ſpoken to in Spaniſh, Portugueſe, French an 
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leaſt four 


aordinar 


natives, 


they 


than juſt turn- 


Dutch, | 
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| ply. Our people could diſtingui 
they mne of en own language, Which was ( he- 
only They ſuppoſed it to be a ſalutation, as they al- 
mr onounced it when they ſhook hands with them, 
La by ſigns they aſked for any thing. When 
an 


to in Engliſh they repeated the words 
_ 245 ** by heart the words Engliſhmen, 
w! , 8 


oo 45 of theſe people will be beſt diſplayed 
he 33 of thir deportment during the incidents 
: lich occurred on their viſit to Captain Wallis on board 
W 
his ſhip. by ſigns that 
oſal was made to them by ſign 
N take ſome of them on board if they 
— deſrous to go, about one hundred eagerly offered 
Dl the ſhip; but it was not deemed prudent to ad- 
8 en than eight of the number. They jumped 
3 he boat with the joy and alacrity of children go- 
. a fair, and having no intention of miſchief a- 
2 . people, diſcovered no apprehenſion of harm 
— them. They ſang ſeveral of their country ſongs 
"bile they were in the boat, and when they came on 
bod did not expreſs either the curioſity or wonder 
which the multiplicity of objects, to them equally 
ſtrange and ſtupendous that at once preſented them- 
ſelves, might be ſuppoſed to excite. When taken 
down into the cabin they looked about with great in- 
difference, till one of them happened to caſt his eyes 
upon a looking-glaſs, which afforded them infinite di- 
verſion, They advanced, retreated, and played a 
thouſand tricks before it, laughing exceſſively, and 
talking very earneſtly to each other, f Some beef, pork, 
biſcuit, and other articles of the ſhip's proviſions being 
ſet before them they eat of them indiſcriminately ; but 
would drink nothing but water. ; 

When conducted throughout the ſhip they looked 
at nothing with much attention, except the animals. 
They examined the hogs and ſheep with ſome curioſity, 
and were delighted to the higheſt degree with the Gui- 
nea hens and turkies. They did not ſeem to deſire 
any thing except apparel, and only one of them, an 
old man, aſked for that. Captain Wallis gratified 
him with a pair of ſhoes and buckles, and gave to each 
of the others a canvas bag, in which were put ſome 
needles ready threaded, a few ſlips of cloth, a knife, a 
pair of ſciſſars, ſome twine, a few beads, a comb and 
a looking-glaſs, with ſome new {ix-pences and half- 
pence, through which a hole had been drilled that was 
fitted with a ribbon to. hang round the neck. They 
were offered ſome leaves of tobacco rolled up into what 
what are called ſegars. They ſmoaked a little, but 
did not ſeem to enjoy it. When they were ſhewn the 
great guns they did not appear to have any notion of 
their uſe, When the marines were drawn up in order 


to go through part of their exerciſe, and the firſt volley 


was fired, they were ſtruck with aſtoniſhment and ter- 
ror, The old man, in particular, threw himſelf on 
the deck, pointed to the muſkets, and then ſtriking 


his breaſt with his hand lay ſome time motionleſs with 


his eyes ſhut. By this it was ſuppoſed he meant to in- 
dicate that he was not unacquainted with fire arms and 
their fatal effects. The reſt ſceing the crew merry and 
finding themſelves unhurt, ſoon reſumed their chear- 
fulneſs, and heard the ſecond and third volley fired 
without much emotion; but the old man continued 
proſtrate upon the deck ſome time, and never reco- 
vered his ſpirits till the firing was over. 

Being made to underſtand by ſigns that the ſhip was 
proceeding farther, and that they muſt go on ſhore, 
they diſcovered much reluctance to comply : all, how- 
over, except the old man and one more, were got into 
e boat without much difficulty; but theſe ſtopped at 
the gang-way, where the old man turned about, went 
towards the ſtem, and ſtood ſome time without ſpeak- 
ng. He then uttered what was ſuppoſed to be a prayer, 
8 he frequently lifted up his hands and eyes to the 

Wens, and ſpoke in a manner and tone different 
tom what had been obſerved in their common conver 
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ſation, His prayer ſeemed to be rather ſung than ſaid; 
ſo that our people could not diſtinguiſh one word from 
another, | 


expedient for him to go into the boat, he pointed to 
the ſun, and then moving his hand round to the waſt 
pauled, looked in his face, laughed, and pointed to 
the ſhore. By this it was eaſy to underſtand that he 
wiſhed to ſtay on board till ſun-ſet, and no little pains 
were taken to convince him of the neceſſity of his go- 
ing into the boat. Art length, however, he went over 
the ſhip's fide with his companion; and when the boar 
put off they all began to ſing, and continued their mer- 
riment till they got on ſhore. When they landed, 
great numbers of thoſe on ſhore preſſed eagerly to get 
| Into the boat; but the officers on board having poſi- 
tive orders to bring none of them off, to their great 
mortification prevented them. 

The moſt remarkable animal of this country is the 
Guanico, which in ſize, make and colour reſembles a 
deer; but it has a hump on its back, and no horns. 
They are very ſhy and very ſwift, Some parts abound 
with ſeals, of which upon one ſpot our people killed 
above fifty, many of them larger than a bullock. The 
tygers here are very ravenous. A part of the ſhip's 
crew being fent on ſhore to fetch ſome guanicos, which 


except the bones, the tygers having devoured the fleſh; 
and even cracked the bones to come at the marrow: 
An officer upon an excurſion ſhot a tyger-cat, a ſmall 
but very fierce animal, for though it was much wound- 
ed it maintained a very ſharp conteſt with a dog for a 
conſiderable time before it was killed. There are 
abundance of hares, the fleſh of which is very white 
and of excellent flavour. A great number of dogs 
were ſeen with the natives, which were ſuppoſed to be 
kept for the 223 of chaſing the wild animals which 
ſerve them for food. The horſes were well made and 
nimble, and in general fourteen hands high. Theſe 
as well as the dogs ſeemed to be of a Spaniſh breed: 
J he horſe furniture were, a ſaddle, ſtirrups and bridle: 
The men had wooden ſpurs, One in particular was 
obſerved to have a large pair of ſuch as are worn in 
Spain, The women had no ſpurs. They rode aſtride, 
and, as well as the men, evinced great reſolution and 
dexterity in horſemanſhip, for they fearleſsly galloped 
over a {pot where the ſtones were very looſe and ſlip- 
ery. 

: In ſome parts of the country birds are ſo numerous, 
that Commodore Byron fays, when they roſe they lite- 
rally darkened the ſky, and as they walked the eggs 
were ſo numerous that they trod upon them. Among 
the reſt was one very remarkable for its plumage and 
magnitude. The head reſembled that of an eagle, ex- 
cept that it had a large comb upon it. Round the 
neck was a white ruff exactly reſembling a lady's tippet, 
the feathers on the back were as black as jet, and as 
bright as the fineſt poliſh could render that mineral. 
The legs were remarkably ſtrong and large, the talons 
were like thole of an eagle, except that they were not 
ſo ſharp, and the wings, when extended, meaſured from 
point to point no leſs than eight feet. The oftrich is 
very large here, and conſtitutes part of the food of the 
natives. Our people eat of their eggs, and thought 
them very good. 

There ſeemed to be plenty of fiſh on the coaſt, and 
many porpoiſes were ſeen ſwimming after the ſhips 
that were as white as ſnow, with black ſpots, a very un- 
common bur beautiful ſight. 

Of vegetables there is no particular account ; in- 
deed, the country 1s repreſented as being barren in the 
extreme. 


Paſſage 


| 


When Captain Wallis intimated to him that it was 


had been ſhot the night before, they found nothing left 
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Paſſage up the Straits of Magellan. Account of the Coaſt 
on each fide. Incidents. Diſpoſitions, Cuſtoms, Man- 
ners, &c. of the Inhabitants. * 


OM MODORE. Byron obſerves, that on his de- 

| arture from Patagonia, to paſs through the 
Straits of Magellan, his courſe through the firſt narrow 
was very rapid, the tide being then remarkably ſtrong. 
The people ſaw a ſingle Indian on the fouth ſhore, who 
kept waving to them as long as they were in ſight. 
They ſaw alſo ſome guanicos on the hills, though it 


had been ſaid by a former navigator that there were 


none on that ſhore. | 
The ſhip coming to anchor on account of foul winds 


off St. Bartholomew's Ifland, fix Indians came down 
to the water- ſide, and continued waving and hallowing 
for a long time; but as our people wanted reſt the 
Commodore was unwilling to employ them in hoiſting 
out a boat, and the Indians, ſeeing their labour fruit- 
leſs, at length departed. 

The Commodore going in his boat in ſearch of 
Freſh Water Bay, landed with an officer upon Sandy 
Point, where they found plenty of wood and very good 
water, and for four or five miles the thore was exceed- 
ing pleaſant. Over the point there 1s a tine level 
country, with a foil that, to all appearance, is very 
rich, for the ground was covered with flowers of va- 
rious kinds that perfumed the air with their fragrance, 
and among them were berrics almoſt innumerable where 
the bloſſoms had been ſhed. The graſs was very good, 
and intermixcd with a great number of peas in full 
bloſſom. 

Among this luxuriance of herbage were ſeen many 
hundreds of birds feeding, which, trom their form and 
the uncommon beauty of their plumage, our people 
called painted geele. 

In the courſe of their walk, during which the Com- 
modore and officer found great plenty of fine freſh wa- 
ter, though not the bay they ſought for, they fell in 
with great numbers of the huts or wigwams of the In- 
dians, which appeared to have been very lately deſert. 
ed, as in fome the fires they had kindled were hardly 
extinguiſhed, They were in little recefſes of the woods, 
and always cloſe to freſh water. In many places were 
found plenty of wild cellery, and a variety of plants, 
which might prove of great benefit to ſeamen after a 
long voyage. The keen air of this place made the 
people ſo voraciouſly hungry; that they could have eaten 
three times their allowance: the Commodore was there- 
fore plealed to find fome of them employed in hauling 
the ſeine, and others on ſhore with their guns. Sixty 
very large mullets were taken with the ſeine, and the 
gunners had good ſport, for the place abounded with 
geeſe, teal, ſnipes, and other birds that were excellent 
food. 

Captain Wallis, on his departure from Patagonia, 
turned into the Straits of Magellan with the flood tide 
between Cape Virgin Mary and the Sandy Point that 
. reſembles Dungeneſs. When the ſhip got abreaſt of 
this point, they ſtood cloſe into the ſhore, where they 
obſerved two guianicos, and many of the. natives on 
horſeback, who ſeemed to be in purſuit of them. When 
the horſemen came near they ran up the country at a 
great rate, and were puriued by the hunters with their 
{lings in their hands ready for the caſt, but neither of 
them was taken while our people were within fight. 

Having come to anchor about three miles from the 
ſhore. the natives made ſeveral large fires a- breaſt of 
the ſhip, and at break of day about 4co of them were 
ſeen encamped in a fine green valley between two hills, 
with their horſes {ſeeding beſide them. 

Obſerving great numbers of the natives on horſes 
a-breaſt of the ſhip, and being given to underſtand by 
an officer, that this was the place where Commodore 
-Byron had the conference with the tall man, Captain 
Wallis ſent two officers to the ſhore, but with orders 
not to land, as the ſhips were at too great a diſtance to 
protect them. The officers, on their return, reported, 

I 


that the boat having lain upon her oats v 
beach, the natives came down in great 
whom they knew to be the ſame perſons the en. 
before, with many others, particularly LE "oy Fra 
children, that when they perceived our pto ER wy 
delign to land they ſcemed to greatly dil 4 Wa 17 
and thoſe who had been on 'Y* the thin N 
to the boat, making figns for it to advance MTY ol 
nouncing the words they had been taaght. e Enckn. 
men come on. ſhore,” very loud, many wa "i 
when they Could not get the people to land the | AL, 
with great difficulty prevented from vetting 3 1 8 
boat; that they preſented them with foms 25585 1; 
bacco, and a few toys, pointing, at the ſame "at pa 
ſome guanicoes and oftriches, and making 3 
they wanted tem as proviſions, but that they could 5 
make themſelves underſtood ; and finally, chat ee 
they could obtain no refreſhment, they rowed 8 
the ſhore in ſearch of freſh water, but ſecing no a. 3 
ance of a rivulet, they returned on board. 2 
At Port Famine, where both our navigators touch. 
ed, the Spaniards, in the year 1581, built a 8 
which they called Philipperille, and left in it a col... 


"x 
* 14 


" 


conſiſting of 400 perſons, When the Engliſh navica] 


tor Cavendiſh arrived here in 1587, he ford one if 
thele unhappy wretches (which was the only one that 
remained) upon the beach. They had all perithed fer 


want of ſubſitence except 24. Twenty-three of the 
ſet out for the river Plata, and were neyer alterwards 
heard of. This man, whoſe name was Hernando 
was brought to England by Cavendiſh, who called the 
place where he had taken him up Port Fainite, l. 
is a very fine bay, and ſufficiently capacious for many 
{hips to moor in great ſafety. In this place there 1. 
very good wooding and watering ; and ſuch a quan. 
ty ot drift- wood, as the Commodore ſaid would furn. 
a thouſand fail, Many fine ſmall fſh were taken wit]; 
a hook and line off the ſhip's fide; and the ſeine was 
hauled with great ſucceſs in a fine ſandy bay, a lite 
to the ſouthward of Sedger River, A great number 
of birds, of various kinds, were: ſhot, particularly 
geeſe, ducks, teal, ſnipes, plovers, and race. horſes. 
The water of Sedger River 1s excellent, but the boats 
cannot get in till about the hour of flood, becauſe it 1s 
very ſnallow at low water for about three quarters of a 
mile. Commodore Byron went up it about four miles 
in his boat, but the fallen trees rendered it impoſſible 
to go father. It was found not only difficult, but 
dangerous, to get up thus far. The ſtream 1s.very ra- 


pid, and many ſtumps of trees lie hidden under it. 


One of theſe made its way through the bottom of the 
boat, and ſhe was full of water in an inſtant. The 
boat was got on ſhore, and afterwards, with great dif- 
ficulty, hauled up upon the ſide of the river, where the 
hole was ſtopped ; ſo that a ſhift was made to get her 
down to the mouth of the river, where ſhe was proper- 
ly repaired, 

On each ſide of this river are the fineſt trees cvcr 
ſeen. Commodore Byron was of opinion that they 
would ſupply the Britiſh navy with the beſt malls 1n 
the world. Some of them are of a great height, and 
more than eight feet in diameter, which 15 proportiona- 
bly more than eight yards in circumterencc ſo that 
four men, joining hand in hand, could not compals 
them. Among others were found the pepper tree, 0! 
winter bark, in great plenty. 

In the woods, notwithſtanding the coldne 
climate, there are abundance of parrots and ome 
birds, of moſt beautiful plumage. The 8 
every day ſhot geeſe and ducks enough to lerve - 
own table and ſeveral others; and every one on een 
might have done the fame. There was, indeed, p Ki 
plenty of freſh proviſions of all forts ; for as m 3 
was caught every day as ſerved the whole . 
pany. Being much on ſhore, the Commodore _— 
ed many wild beaſts in.the ſand, but- never 2 - 
Many huts, or wigwams, were found, but not © 
dian was met with. . 


ſs of the 
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The country between Port Famine and Cape For- 


diſtant about four leagues, is very fine; 


i to be pretty good; and there are three 


: is part, beſides ſeveral brooks. 

M 11558 e e lay in Port Famine, he 
r E have gone farther, but the weather 
; 4 ſo bad with heavy rain, that they ſtopped 
y - and made a great fire to dry their cloaths, which 
f ew through. From the place where they ſtop- 
hay the Indians had gone ſo lately, that the wood, 
Fhich lay half burnt, where they had made their fires, 
= tin warm; and ſoon after the fire was kindled 
as perceived that another was kindled directly oppo- 
ſite to it on the Terra del Fuego ſhore, probably as a 
ſignal, if our people had been Indians, they would 
have underſtood. The party having dried and refreſh- 
ed at the fire, and the rain being abated, they walked 
acroſe the cape to ſee how the ſtrait ran, which they 
found to be about W. N. W. The hills, as far as 
could be ſeen, were of immenſe height, very craggy, 
and covered with ſnow from the ſummits to the baſes. 

The country along the ſhore to the northward is 
very pleaſant, the ground being in wany places cover- 


ed wich flowers, equally beautiful and fragrant with 


in our gardens. - Mr. Byron gives it as his opi- 
rn that 116 were not for the ſeverity of the cold in 
winter, this country might, by cultivation, be ren- 
dered one of the fineſt in the world. 

A ſmall tent had been ſet cloſe to a little rivulet, and 
juſt at the ſkirts of a wood, where three men had been 
employed in wafhing. They ſlept on ſhore ; but ſoon 
after ſun-ſet were awakened out of their firſt ſleep by 


the roaring of ſome wild beaſts, which the darkneſs of | 


the night, and their ſolitary ſituation on this pathleſs 
deſart, rendered horrid beyond imagination. The 
tone was deep and hollow, ſo that the beaſts, what- 
ever kind they might be of, were certainly large; and 
the men perceived that they drew nearer and nearer, 
as the ſound every minute became more loud. From 
this time ſleep was renounced for the night; a large 
fire was immediately kindled, and a conſtant blaze 
kept up. This prevented the beaſts from invading 
the tent; but they continued to prowl round it at a lit- 
tle diſtance, with inceſſant howlings, till the day broke, 
and then, to the great joy of the affrighted ſailors; 
diſappeared. ' The1atitude of Port Famine is 53 deg. 
42 min. ſouth; longitude 71 deg. 28 min. welt, 

The account of Captain Wallis confirms that of 
Commodore Byron with reſpect to the abundance of 
a en in this place. He ſays, that during his ſhip's 

ay there, they caught fiſh enough to furniſh one meal 
a day, both for the ſick and the well, Great plenty of 
celery was alſo found, and pea-tops, which were boiled 
with peas and portable ſoup. Beſides theſe were ga- 
thered great quantities of fruit, that reſembled the 
cranberry, and the leaves of a ſhrub, ſomewhat like 
our thorn, which were remarkably ſour. On the ar- 
rival of the ſhip all the crew began to look pale and 
meagre; many had the ſcurvy to a great degree, and 
upon others there were manifeſt ſigns of its approach, 
yet in a fortnight there was not a ſcorbutic perſon on 
board. The recovery was effected by their being on 
ſhore, eating plenty of vegetables, being obliged to 
waſh their clothes, and keep their perſons clean by dai- 
ly bathing in the ſea. 

An officer, who was ſent out in queſt of anchoring 
Places, reported, on his return, that he had been on 

ore at ſeveral places, where he had found plenty of 
wood and water cloſe to the beach, with abundance of 
Cranberries and wild celery. He had ſeen a great num- 
der of currant buſhes full of fruit, though none of it 
by Tipe; and a great variety of beautiful ſhrubs in 
en, bearing [lowers of different colours, particu- 
ee red, purple, yellow, and white, beſides great 
p<nty of the winter's bark, a grateful ſpice, well known 
1 the botaniſts of Europe. He ſhot ſeveral wild 


to Cape Forward. On ſetting out | 


parts of the ſhore. 


ucks, geele, gulls, a hawk, and other birds, 
No. 52. | 
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Port Egmont, ſo called by Commodore Byron in 
honour of the Earl, then Firſt Lord of the Adiniral- 


| ty, is one of the tineſt harbours in the world, and ſo 


capacious, that the whole Britiſh navy might ride in it 


with perfect ſecurity from all winds. In every part of 


this port there is plenty of freſh water. Geeſe, ducks, 
inpes, and other birds, are ſo numerous, that the peo» 
ple grew tired of them, Wood, however, is wanting 
here, except a little that is found adrift along different 

Among other refreſhments which are in the higheſt 
degree falutary to thoſe who have contracted ſcorbutic 
diſorders during a long voyage, here are wild celery 
and wood-ſorrel in the greateſt abundance. There are 
alſo mulcles, clams, cockles, and limpets. The ſcals 
and penguins are innumerable ; and the coaſt abounds 
with ſea-lions, many of which are of an enormous ſize. 
This animal was found to be very formidable. The 
Commodore was once attacked by one of them very 
unexpectedly, and it was with the utmoſt difficulty that 
he could diſengage himſelf. The people at other times 
had many battles with them, and it has ſometimes af- 
forded a dozen of them an hour's work to diſpatch one 
of them. A bite of one of theſe creatures almoſt tore 
a very fine maſtiff dog to pieces. Nor were theſe the 
only dangerous animals found here. An officer having 
been ſent out to ſound the coaſt upon the ſouth ſhore, 
reported, at his return, that four fierce creatures, re- 
ſembling wolves, ran up to their bellies in the water, 
to attack the people in his boat, and that, as they hap- 
pened to have no fire-arms with them, they had imme- 
diately put the boat off into deep water. On the ſouthern 
ſhore the officer afterwards found one of the largeſt 
ſea-lions ever ſeen. As the boat's crew were well arm- 
ed they immediately engaged him, and, during the 
conteſt, one of the other animals was ſeen running te- 
wards them. He was fired at before he came up, and 
preſently killed ; though the Commodore wiſhed they 
had taken him alive, which, if they had been aware of 
his attack, might, he thought, eaſily have been done. 
When any of theſe creatures got ſight of any of the 
crew, though at ever ſo great a diſtance, they ran di- 
rectly at them; and no lets than five of them were kill- 
ed in oneday. They were always called wolves by the 
ſhip's company, though, except in their ſize, and the 
ſhape of their tails, they more reſembled foxes, They 
are as big as a middle-fized maſtiff, and their fangs are 
remarkably long and ſnarp. There are great numbers 
of them upon this coaſt, though it is not eaſy to gueſs 
how they firſt came thither. They burrow in the ground 
like foxes; and pieces of ſeal, which they had mangled, 
were frequently ſeen; and the ſkins of penguins lay 


ſcattered about their holes. To get rid of theſe crea- 


tures the people ſet fire to the graſs; ſo that the coun- 
try was in a blaze, as far as the eye could reach, for 
ſeveral days, and they were ſeen running in great num- 
bers to ſeek other quarters. ye 
The Commodore, in the courſe of his paſſage, ob- 
ſerved at the entrance of Jerom's Sound, on the north 
ſide, three or four fires, and ſoon afterwards perceived 
two or three canoes paddling after the ſhip. At length 
the canoes came up, and one of them had the reſolu- 
tion to come on board. The canoe was of bark, badly 
conltrufted, and the people on board, which were four 
men and two women, the moſt milerable wretches ever 
ſeen. They were all naked, except a ſtinking ſeal- 
{kin that was thrown looſely over their ſhoulders, They 


were armed, however, with bows and arrows, which 
they readily gave in return for a few beads and other 


trifles. The arrows were made of reed, and pointed 
with a green ſtone. They were about two feet long, 
and the bows were three feet. The cord of the bow 
was the dried gut of ſome animal. 

Soon after che ſhip was at anchor a- breaſt of Batche- 
lor's River, ſeveral Indians came on board, and were 
prefented with beads, ribbons, and other trifles, with 


which they appeared highly delighted. Commodore 


Byron returned this viſit by going on ſhore among them, 
7 E taking 
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taking only a few people with him in the boat, that the 
natives might not be alarmed by numbers. The viſi- 
tors were received with great expreſſions of kindneſs, 
and, to make them welcome, the natives brought ſome 
berries, which they had gathered for that purpoſe, and 
which, with a few muſcles, ſeemed to be the principal 
part, if not the whole, of their ſubſiſtance. 

The Commodore having ſent out an officer in the 
boat to look for harbours on the ſouthern ſhore, was 
informed by the officer, on his return, that, near Cape 
Upright, he had fallen in with a few Indians, who had 
given him a dog, and that one of the women had offer- 
ed him a child which was ſucking at her breaſt. The 
offer was refuſed, as more degrading to theſe poor for- 
lorn ſavages than any thing 1n their appearance or man- 
ner of life, as well as an inſtance of the ſtrangeſt depra- 
vity of human nature, that leaves them deftitute of af- 
fection for their offspring, or a moſt deplorable ſitua- 
tion, that impels them to neceſſities by which it is 
ſurmounted. 

The Commodore, in the courſe of his paſſage, met 
with very tempeſtuous weather to the eaſtward of Cape 
Monday. He ſays, when the ſeaſon is fo far advanced 
as it was when he attempted the paſſage of this ſtrait, 
it is a moſt difficult and dangerous undertaking, as it 
blows a hurricane inceſſantly, night and day; and the 
rain is as violent and conſtant as the winds ; with ſuch 
fogs, as often render it impoſſible to diſcover any ob- 


| Je& at the diſtance of twice the ſhip's length. 


Another officer, ſent out for the ſame purpoſe as the 
former, having found two anchoring-places, reported, 
on his return, that, being on ſhore to the weſtward of 
Cape Monday, he had fallen in with ſome Indians, 
who had with them a canoe of a conſtruction very dif- 
ferent from any that had been ſeen in the ſtrait before. 
This veſſel conſiſted of planks ſewed together; but all 
the others were nothing more than the barks of large 
trees tied together at the ends, and kept open; and 
ſhort pieces of wood thruſt in tranſverſely between the 
two fides, like the boats which children make of a bean- 
ſhell. The people, he ſaid, were the neareſt to brutes, 
in their manner and appearance, of any he had ever 
ſcen. They were, like fome which had been met with 
before, quite naked, notwithſtanding the. ſeverity of 
the weather, except part of a ſeal-ſkin thrown over 
their ſhoulders. They eat their food, which was ſuch 
as no other animal but a hog would touch, without 
any dreſſing. They had with them a large piece of 
whale blubber, which ftunk intolerably, and one of 
them tore it to pieces with his teeth, and gave it about 
to the reſt, who deyoured it with the voracity of a wild 
beaſt. They did not, however, look upon what they 
{aw in the poffeſſion of our people with indifference ; 
for while one of them was afleep, they cut off the 
hinder part of his jacket with a ſharp flint, which they 
ule as a knife. | h 

While the ſhip lay at anchor in a bay on the ſouthern 
ſhore, about a league to the eaſtward of Cape Upright, 


ſeven or eight Indians, in a canoe, came round the 


weſtern point of the bay, and having landed oppoſite 


to the ſhip, made a fire. Our people invited them to 
come on board by all the ſigns they could deviſe, but 
without ſucceſs : the Commodore, therefore, took a 
boar, and went on ſhore to them. He introduced him- 
ſelf by making them preſents of ſeveral trifles, with 
which they ſeemed to be much gratified, and an inti- 
macy came on in a few minutes. Having ſent on board 
for ſome bread, he divided it among them, and re- 
marked, with equal pleaſure and ſurprize, that if a bit 
of the biſcuit happened to fall, not one of them offered 
to touch it till he gave his conſent. In the mean time 
ſome of the crew were cutting a little graſs for two or 
three ſhcep ſtill remaining on board. At length the in- 
habitants, perceiving what they were doing, ran im- 
mediately, and tearing up all the weeds they could get, 
carried them to the boat, which was loaded in a ſhort time. 


This token of their good will gratified the Commo-. 
dore, who perceived that they were pleaſed with the 


1 


| 1 


pleaſure he expreſſed upon the 

indeed, taken” fuck a 25 05 6 6 had, 
they returned on board the boat, hes al ed that when 
canoe and followed them. When our . 
near the ſhip, however, they ſtopped, an e came 
with an apparent mixture of alloniſu ment ang 1 
till at length, with ſome difficulty, four or * ray ror, 
were prevailed on to venture on board, As f «loo. 
entered the ſhip they received ſeveral orefent Pe 
peared to be perfectly at eaſe in a ſhort time . 

The Commodore being very deſirous to 
them, one of the petty officers played upon Fg certain 
and ſome of the crew danced. At this th Tag 

. REES . they were { 
much delighted, and fo impatient to few 0 8 
tude, that one of them went over the ſhip's de aw 
canoe, and fetched up a ſeal-ſkin bao of ef, 
and immediately ſmeared the fiddler's face all ove 258 
it. He was very deſirous to pay the Commoder 15 
ſame compliment, which, however, he thought Fry 
decline; but he made many very vigorous efforts 0 8 
the better of his modeſty. It was with ſome Gifte fy 
that he defended himſelf from receiving the honour de. 
ſigned him in his en deſpite, After havin hes. 
rained them for ſeveral hours, it was inne to 1 
that it would be proper for them to go on hore . bu 
ſuch was their attachment, that it was by no meal a 
eaſy matter to get them out of the ſhip, | 

Captain Wallis repreſents the country about Cape 
Gallant as moſt dreary and forlorn, and the ee 
on each fide the ſtrairs as of immenſe height. About 
one fourth of the aſcent is covered with trees of a con- 
ſiderable ſize : in the ſpace from thence to the middle 
of the mountain there is nothing but withered ftrubs. 
Above theſe are patches of ſnow, and fragments of 
broken rock. The ſummit is altogether rude and 
naked, towering above the clouds in vaſt crages that 
are piled upon each other, and look like the ruins of 
nature, devoted to perpetual ſterility and deſolation. 
Captain Wallis ſays, that whoever navigates this part 
of the ſtrait ſhould keep the north ſhore cloſe on board, 
and not venture more than a mile from it till the Roya! 
Iſlands are paſſed. The current ſers eaſterly through 
the whole twenty-four hours, and the indraught ſhould 
by all means be avoided. The latitude of Cape Gal- 
lant Road is 53 deg. 30 min. ſouth; longitude 73 deg. 
9 min, welt, 

The ſhip having come to an anchor in Elizabeth Bay, 
which hes in latitude 53 deg. 43 min. ſouth, Captain 
Wallis ſent the boats on ſhore for water; and ſoon after 
our people landed, three canoes put off from the ſouth 
ſhore, and landed fixteen of the natives on the caſt 
point of the bay. When they came within an hundred 
yards of our people, they ſtopped, called our, and 


ns an 


| made ſigns of friendſhip. Our people did the lame, 


* 


ſnewing them ſome beads and other toys. At this they 
ſeemed pleaſed, and began to ſhout. Our people imi- 
rated the noiſe they made, and ſhouted in return. Ihe 
Indians then advanced, ſtill ſhouting and laughing 
very loud. When the parties met they ſhook hands, 
and our people preſented the Indians with ſeveral of the 


toys which they had ſhewn them at a diſtance. They 


were covered with ſeal-ſkins, which ſtunk abominably; 
and ſome of them were eating the rotten fleſh and blud- 
ber raw, with a keen appetite, and great ſeeming 1atit- 
faction. Their complexion was the ſame as that of 
thoſe our navigators had ſeen before, but they were low 
of ſtature, the talleſt of them not being more than 8 
feet fix inches. They appeared to be perithing ina 
cold, and immediately kindled ſeveral fires. 1 1 
they ſubſiſt in winter is not eaſy to gueſs; for the 3 
ther was at this time ſo ſevere, that there were frequem 
falls of ſnow. They were armed with bows, ao 
and javelins. The arrows and javelins were | wit 
with flint, which was wrought into the ſhape 0 oF 8 
pent's tongue. They diſcharge both with peu 2 0 
and dexterity, ſcarce ever failing to hit à mat aids 
great diſtance. To kindle a fire they ſtrike 475 h 
againſt a piece of mundie, holding under it, che 
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forme moſs or down mixed with a whitiſh 
kes fire like timber. They then take 
and putting the lighted moſs into it 
and in about a minute a blaze will 


ſparks, 
my which by 
e dry grals, 
= it to and fro, 
appear. ; 
rhree 
but they ſeem 


of che natives came on board with the boat, 
ed to regard nothing with any degree of 
curioſity except clothes and a looking-glaſs. The 
looking-glaſs afforded them as much diverſion as it had 
done the Patagonians, and it ſcemed to ſurpriſe them 
more. When they firſt peeped into it they ſtarted 
back, firſt looking at our people, and then at each 
other. They then took another peep, as it were by 
ſtealth, ſtarting back as before, and then eagerly look- 
ing behind it. When by degrees they became familiar 
with it they ſmiled, and ſeeing the images ſmile in re- 
turn, they were exceedingly delighted, and burſt into 
gts of the moſt violent laughter. This, however, 
they left, and every thing elſe, with perfect indiffe- 
rence, the little they poſſeſſed being, to all appearance, 
equal to their deſires. They eat whatever was given 
them, but would drink nothing but water. 

Captain Wallis went on ſhore with them when they 
left the ſhip, and by this time ſeveral of their wives 
and children were come to the watering place, He 
diſtributed ſome trinkets among them, with which they 
ſeemed pleaſed for a moment, and gave ſome of their 
arms in return. They alſo gave ſeveral pieces of 
mundic, ſuch as is found in the tin mines of Cornwall. 
They gave our people to underſtand, that they found 
it on the mountains, where there are probably mines of 
tin, and, perhaps, of more valuable metal. 

As this feemed to be the meſt dreary and inhoſpitable 


country in the world, the people appeared to be the 


loweſt and moſt deplorable of human beings. Their 
perfect indifference to every thing they ſaw, which 
marked the depravity between our ſtate and their own, 
though it may preſerve them from the regret and an- 
oviſh of unſatisfied deſires, ſeem, notwithſtanding, to 
imply a defect in their nature, for thoſe who are ſatis- 
fied with the gratifications of a brute can have little 
pretenſions to the prerogatives of men. 

When they embarked in their canoes they hoiſted a 
ſeal ſkin for a fail, and fteered for, the ſouthern ſhore, 
where our people ſaw many of their hovels, and re- 
marked, that not one of them looked behind, fo little 
impreſſion had the wonders they had ſeen made upon 
their minds, and ſo much did they appear to be ab- 
lorbed in the preſent, without any habitual exerciſe of 
power to reflect upon the paſt. 

About three miles up Batchelor's River, on the weſt 
ide, between Mount Mifery and another mountain of 
ſtupendous height, there is a cataract, which has a very 
ſtriking appearance, It is precipitated from an eleva- 
ton of above 400 yards; half the way it rolls over a 
very ſteep declivity, and the other part 1s a perpendi- 
cular fall. The ſound of this cataract is not leſs aw- 
ful than the ſight. | 

The country to the ſoutl. ward of the Strait appeared 
horrid and dreary beyond deſcription, It conſiſted of 
Jaggy mountains much higher than the clouds, that 
were altogether naked from the baſe to the ſummir, 
there not being a ſingle ſhrub, nor even a blade of 
graſs to be ſeen upon them. The vallies between them 
2 equally deſolate, being entirely covered with deep 
non, except in a few places where it had been waſhed 
b 1 or converted into ice, by the torrents which 
= precipitated from the crags of the mountains 
rel 3 ſnow had been diſſolved, and even 
3 e in the parts that were free from ſnow, 
they eltitute of verdure as the rocks between which 
Fe; oo, ſteered for Cape Upright, and anchored in 

dvay, while the people were employed in getting 

e. Le. water, and gathering cellery and muſcles, 
| 3 full of Indians came along: ſide the ſhip. 

— de the ſame appearance as the deplorable 
es ſeen before in Elizabeth's Bay. They had on 


| 


board ſome ſeals fleſh, blubber and penguins, all of 
which they eat raw. Some of our people, who were 
fiſning with a hook and line, gave one of them a fiſh 
ſomewhat bigger than a herring, alive, juſt as it came 
out of the water. The Indian took it haſtily as a dog 
would take a bone, and inſtantly killed it by giving it a 
bite near the gills, He then proceeded to eat it, be- 
ginning with the head and going on to the tail, with- 
out rejecting either the bones, fins, ſcales, or entrails. 
They eat every thing that was given them, indifferently 
whether ſalt or freſh, dreſſed or raw, but would drink 
nothing but water, | 

They ſhivered with cold, yet had nothing to cover 
them but a ſeal ſkin thrown looſely over their ſhoul- 
ders, which did not reach to their middle, and they 
were obſerved, when rowing, to throw even this aſide, 
and fir ſtark naked. They had ſome javelins rudely 
pointed with bone, which they uſed to ſtrike ſeals and 
penguins, and one of them was obſerved to have a 
piece of iron about the fize of a common chiſſel faſt- 
ened to a piece of wood, as if intended rather. for a 
tool than a weapon. 

They had all ſore eyes, which was imputed to their 
ſetting over the ſmoak of their fires, and they ſmelr 
more offenſively than a fox, which, perhaps, was 
partly owing to their diet, and partly to their natural 
filthinels, 

Their canoes were about fiſteen feet long, three 
broad,. and nearly three deep. They were made of 
the bark of trees ſewed together either with the ſinews 
of ſome beaſt, or thongs cut out of a hide. Some 
kind of ruſh was laid into the ſeams, and the outſide 
was ſmeared with a gum, which prevented the water 
from ſoaking into the bark. Fifteen ſlender branches 
bent into an arch were ſewed tranſverſely to the bottom 
and fides, and ſome ſtrait pieces were placed acroſs the 
top from gunwale to gunwale, and ſecurely faſtened at 
each end. On the whole, however, it was poorly 
made, nor had theſe people any thing among them in 
which there was the leaſt appearance of ingenuity. 
An hatchet or two were given them, with ſome beads 
and a few other toys, with which they went away to 
the northward, and were no more ſeen by any of our 
people. 

A party ſent out in ſearch of anchoring places ſpent 
a night upon an iſland adjacent to Cape Upright, called 
Dolphin Bay. They there ſaw ſeveral ſmall coves, 
which were all dangerous. While they were there fix 
canoes landed about thirty Indians, who ran to the boat, 
and were carrying away every thing they found in her, 
but our people diſcovered them juſt time enough to 
prevent them. As ſoon as they found themſelves op- 
poſed, they went to their canoes, and armed themſelves 
with long poles and javelins pointed with the bones of 
fiſn. They did not begin an attack, but ſtood in a 
threatening poſture, Our people, who were twenty- 
two in number, acted only on the defenſive, and by 
parting with a few trifles among them rendered them 
friends, and induced them to behave peaceably during 
their ſtay. : 

After a ſeries of fatigue and hardſhips, Captain 
Wallis, and thoſe under his command, quitted this 
dreary and inhoſpitable region, where they were almoſt 
in perpetual danger of ſhipwreck for near four months, 
having entered the Straits on the 17th of December 
1766, and quitted them on the 11th of April 1767: 
a region where, in the midſt of ſummer, the weather 
was cold, gloomy and tempeſtuous ; where the proſ- 
pects had more the appearance of a chaos than nature, 
and where, for the moſt part, the vallics were without 
herbage, and the hills without wood, 

Commodore Byron obſerves, that it is probable thoſe 
navigators who may read of the difficulties and dan- 
gers, which are by him repreſented to attend the paſ- 
ſage through the Straits of Magellan will conclude, 
that it ought never to be attempted again; but that 
all the ſhips which might after him ſail a weſtern courſ; 
from Europe into the South Seas ought to go rows 
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Cape Horn. He profeſſes himſelf of a different opi- 


nion, and thinks that, at a proper ſeaſon of the year, 
not only a ſingle veſſel, but a _ ſquadron, might 
paſs the ſtraits in leſs than three weeks; and adds, that, 
to take the proper ſeaſon, they ſhould be at the eaſtern 
entrance ſome time in the month of December. As 
one great advantage of this paſſage, he adduces the fa- 
cility with which fiſh is almoſt every where to be pro- 
cured, with wild celery, ſcurvy-graſs, berries, and 
many other vegetables in great abundance. 

Our lare celebrated navigator Captain Cook declares, 
that, though the doubling of Cape Horn is ſo much 
dreaded in the general opinion, it is more eligible to 
paſs than through the Straits of Magellan. The wea- 
ther was ſo moderate when he doubled rhat Cape, that 
the ſhip was not once brought under cloſe rected top- 
ſails after ſhe left the Strait of Le Maire. He was juſt 
thirty-three days in coming round the land of Terra del 
Fuego, or Cape Horn, from the eaſtern entrance of 
the ſtrait. He obſerves, that Captain Wallis, in the 
Dolphin, at the ſame ſeaſon of the year, had been three 
months in getting through the Straits of Magellan ; 
and is fully perſuaded, that if he had come by that paſ- 
ſage, his people would have been fatigued, and his an- 
chors, cables, fails, apd rigging, much damaged; 
neither of which inconveniencies he had fuffered. 

Theſe reſpective opinions are ſubmitted to the candid 
and judicious reader, who will determine upon them 
accordingly as the mind may be impreſſed by ſcientific 
or experimental knowledge. 

That the reader may form a judgement of the per- 
ſons and characters of the original inhabitants of South 
America in general, we ſhall preſent them with the fol- 
lowing deſcription. 

All the ancient natives of the country are tawny, 
of a colour ſomewhat reddiſh, and more or leſs clear. 
This variety of ſhades in their complexion 1s probably 
owing chiefly to the different temperature of the air in 
the ſeveral climates they inhabit, varying from the in- 
tenſe heat of the torrid zone, to the nipping cold cauſ- 
ſed by the vicinity of the ſnows. SE 

This diverſity of climes, with that of woody coun- 
tries, plains, mountains, and rivers, as alſo the differ- 
ence of their diet, and the little correſpondence the 
neighbouring nations have with each other, with a 
thouſand other cauſes, muſt neceſſarily have produced 
great variety in the occupations and cuſtoms of theſe 
people. Beſides, it may eaſily be imagined, that a 
nation who have been Chriſtians, and ſubject to the 
crowns of Spain and Portugal, for an age or two, muſt 


inevitably have learned ſome of the manners of their. 


conquerors ; and conſequently that an Indian who lives 
in a town or village of Peru mult differ from a lavage 
in the inner parts of the continent, and even from a new 
ic habitant of the miſſions lately ſettled on the banks of 
the Maranon. It would be needful, therefore, in or- 
der to give any ore an exact idea of the Americans, to 
make almoſt as many deſcriptions as there are nations 
among them. Neverthelels, as all the European na- 
tions, though differing among themſelves in. tongues, 
manners, and cuſtorrs, would ſtill have ſomewhat in 
common to all of them in the eyes of an Afiatic, who 
ſhould examine them attentavely, ſo all the American 
Indians of the ſeveral countries have certain touches of 
reſen/blance in common with each other; and, ſome 
light touches excepted, all of them, at the bottom, 
ſeem to be of one common temper, whereof inſenſibi- 
lity is the baſis, which, whether it ought to be honour- 
ed with the nan e of apathy, or branded wich that of 
ſtupidity, we leave tiers to decide. | 

This undoubtedly proc-eds from the ſmall number 
of their ideas, which extend no farther than their ne- 
ceſſities. Gluttons even to voracity, when they have 
whetewith to ſatisfy themſelves; yet moderate when 


they needs muſt, even to ſhifting without any thing, 


or ſeeing to deſite aught. Puſillanimous and cow- 
dly to ihe laſt degree, if drunkenneſs does not tran- 
port them, enemies to labour; unmoved by any in- 
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real hoſtilities; the obſolete terms o 


centive to glory, honour or grati 
atitude ; w 
upon the object thar is before them, and — 
mined thereby, without any regard to futurit 
pable of foreſight and reflection; giving thee __ 
when not under reſtraint, to a childiſh joy which th 
. . . a 2 

expreſs by ſkipping about, and immoderate fr x 
laughter, without either meaning or defion - th s of 
py Dow Yes pears: thought; and grow old en 

aving taken leave of infancy, all the failinos u 
they retain, £ failings whe 


reof 


Havin 
* "OT 3 en wm TN Geographical account 
| ption only of the whole continent 
America, but likewiſe the adjoining iſlands, with e 1 
New Diſcovery made by the mot modern r _ 
and authentic navigators and travellers, and preſerved 
every incident and circumſtance we could collect f. 
the entertainment of the Reader, we ſhall cone! t 
our account of this part of the globe, with whi 8 
conciſe detail of the particular circumſtances . : 8 
fortunately occaſioned the ſeparation of a great a of 
it from the mother-country, 1 8 5 


Conciſe Hiſtory of the War between GREAT BRI 
Ir b. TAI 
h and AMERICA; with its ſubſequent c01;ſequences, q 


which took place between Great Britain and her 
American colonies (and which was productive of x 
tragic progreſs and unfortunate iſſuc) was that unpo- 
3 act of the Britiſh legiſlature, called the Stamp 

The firſt commotions were in the province of Maf. 
ſachuſets Bay, and more particularly at Boſton, where 
the commiſſioners for enforcing the revenue acts, and 
collecting the monies ariſing therefrom, were badly re- 
ceived, and narrowly eſcaped with their lives, All 
perſons, directly or indirectly, belonging to govern- 
ment, were looked upon with a ſuſpicious eye; the 
cool and diſpaſſionate were ſilent, and the commonalty 
declared they would not be taxed by the Britiſh parlia- 
ment without their own conſent; that was to ſay, with- 
out actual repreſentation. Some of the commiſſioners 
were compelled, upon oath, to renounce at that time 
and for ever all concern with theſe taxes. Ihe tax- 
gatherers were tarred and feathered: the ſhips, which 
carried over the flamps were threatened with conflagra- 
tion, unleſs they delivered up the exceptionable parts 
of their cargoes to be committed to the flames; and, 
in fine, anarchy ſucceeded amity, and mutual enmity 
uſurped the place of reciprocal concord. 

At length, the inhabitants of Boſton, and ſome other 
parts of New England, came to a determination not 
to make uſe of any articles of Britiſh manufacture; 
and about the beginning of February 1768 the houſe 
of repreſentatives gave their ſanction and authority to 
this reſolution. 

11 he moſt acrimonious diſputes now tock place be- 
tween many of the inhabitants of New England in ge- 
neral; moſt of the people of Boſton in particular on 
the one part, and governor Barnard with the loyalitts 
on the other. Aggravating things were ſaid, 1}-04- 
tured actions done, and libels were publiſhed by both 
parties. Thus a war of ſentiments commenced beto1e 

f Whig and Tory 
were revived, and the fouls of each faction were ” 
arms, previous to any manual exertions 0! the anumo- 
ſity that ſubſiſted between them. | 

In the middle of June, 1768, the captain of a 5 
lop, wanting to run ſome wine, and ill uſing the tie 80 
waiter, the veſſel was ſeized, and, for better ſecurit) , 
put along-ſide the Romney man of war. Fhis ow 
lioned a riot, when the-comptroller, and colle-tor . 
the cuſtoms, took refuge on board the ſaid man e 
war. | 1. . 
Government, however, in order to 2 2 5 
ters as inuch as poſſible, repealed the ſtamp act, 
fill the Americans were diſſatisfied; ch 


2 circumſtance that gave riſe to the diſſentions 


for they inliſted 
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he act itſelf was repealed, yet the ſpirit 
= _ while a revenue _ demanded from the 
Gn Frequent meetings were continued, riots 
colonies. Freq a 4 "KP. £50k 
were frequent, and intereſted perſons fomented the 
So. 1768, the governor directed the houſe of 
repreſentatives at Boſton, to reſcind a reſolution con- 
cerning a circular letter ro ſome of the other govern- 
ments, but they refuſing, he diſſolved the aſſembly on 
the 3d of Augult following. ; 

At length 1t was determined to coerce the Ameri- 
cans, and a body of troops arrived there accordingly, 
from Halifax, September 30, 1768, eſcorted by ſome 
ſhips of war. SER 

The riotous proceedings of the Boſtonians increaſing, 
more troops were ordered to Boſton, and a variety of 
altercations took place, not only between the governor 
and the people, but between them and General Gage. 

In the beginning of the year 1769, many perſons in 
the colony of New York thought proper to adopt the 
ſentiments of the Boſtonians, and to engage in the po- 
Jitical ſquabbles which were daily heightening in New 
England. Other colonies ſoon after acceded to the 
combination, and, in particular, to the reſolutions for 
the non-importation of the Britiſh manufactures and 
Eaſt-India goods: and thus the fire of diſſention in- 
creaſed with great rapidity, and the flame of diſcord 
blazed through the greateſt part of North America. 

The Boſtonians now ſummed up a variety of griev- 
ances, among which complaints were theſe: * That 
the civil power was diſregarded, and centinels placed 
in various parts of the town : That the negroes had been 
united to take away the lives and properties of their 
maſters, and to repair to the army for protection: That 
ſome of the ſoldiers had attacked the magiſtrates of the 
town: That many ſoldiers had been repeatedly reſcued 
from the peace- officers: That many perſons had been 
wounded by the military: And that on the th of 
March, 1770, eleven perſons were either killed, or 
dangerouſly wounded.” 

Theſe charges were either denied or palliated by the 
other party, by the plea of the military being compelled 
to act as they did, and to defend themſelves; and at 
the ſame time accuſations, equally atrocious, were 
brought againſt the people of New England. Some 
perions were tried for the murders, but none executed. 

Sir Francis Barnard having returned to England, the 
animolities and diſputes ſtill continued between the 
people and Lieutenant-governor Hutchinſon, who re- 
mained in his room. But as political ſquabbles are not 
worthy of recording in a performance of this kind, and 
acrimonious acculations, proceeding from prejudice, 
and propagated by partiality, ought to be conligned to 
oblivion, and not introduced into a work of ſcience, 
we ſhall wave trivial altercations, and only regiſter the 
more important points in theſe unhappy differences, by 
which the mind may be informed, and the memory will 
not be oppreſſed. 

; About the middle of December, in the year 1773, 
__ ſaips, laden with tea, being at Boſton, (as a duty 

ou to be paid,) the people would not ſuffer it to be 
anded. The ſhips being refuſed a clearance by the 

—— nor, unleſs the cargoes were landed, and pro- 
my ks ag of, a mob, drefied like Mohawk Indians, 
wag the three ſhips which contained the tea, and 
commanded by the Captains Hall, Bruce, and 

2 "th "5 emptied their cargoes, conſiſting of 342 
— 0 my into the water. This, and ather out- 
> ccattoned the Boſton-Port Bill, paſſed April 4, 


1774, b ; 7 
Yi gp 80 the town of Boſton was e evan and 
a People of New England now began to form 
n elwes into companies, practiſe the military arts, 
of 13 leagues and covenants, &c. Several 


cer colonies followed their example, provincial 
allembltes were held, and a general congrels eſtabliſh- 


. I ch de : » . 
invited. puties from the ſeveral provinces were 
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Excluſive of bickerings and animoſicies between the 
Royaliſts and Provincials, and the martial parade of 
the latter, the next martial tranſaction was the ſeizure 
of Fort William and Mary, near Portſinouth, in New 
Hampſhire, by the Provincial militia, in which they 
found 106 barrels of giinpowder, ſeveral cannon, ſhot, 
ſmall arms, &c. 

General Gage being informed that a great quantity 
of military ſtores were in the poſſeſſion of the Provincial 
troops, at the town of Concord, ſent a detachment of 
troops, under the command of Licutenant-Colonel 
Smith, and Major Pitcairn, ſupported by another body, 
commanded by Lord Percy, in order to ſeize or de- 
{troy them. This ſervice was effectually performed, 
after ſome ſkirmiſhes; but on April 19, 1775, the 
troops were attacked at Lexington, on their return to- 
wards Boſton. Several were killed and wounded on 
both ſides, the Provincials firing from behind ſtone 
walls, hedges, buſhes, &c. 

The Provincials now inveſted the town of Boſton ; 
and the people of New York, hearing of the action at 
Lexington, and the affair of Concord, roſe in a tumul- 
rous manner, entered the town-houſe, ſeized a great 
many ſtands of arms, appropriated to their own uſe the 
cargoes of two ſhips laden with military ſtores for Ge- 
neral Gage, and then marched to the aſſiſtance of the 
Boſtonians. | 

The Provincials not only continued to block up the 
town of Boſton, but began to raiſe batteries on the 
heights of the peninſula of Charles Town, in order to 
cannonade his Majeſty's troops. This brought on the 
attion of Bunker's Hill; for, on the 17th of June, 
1775, a conſiderable body of troops, under the com- 
mand of Major-General Howe, and Brigadier-General 
Pigot, were ſent to diſlodge the Provincials. This 
body of forces, with a proportionable quantity of artil- 
lery, made good their landing near Bunker's Hill, un- 
der the protection of the ſhips of war, armed veſſels, 
floating batteries, &c. and being ſoon after reinforced 
by another detachment, a deſperate action commenced, 
in which the Britiſh forces were victorious, the Provin- 
cial lines being forced, and themſelves a ere to 
retreat, leaving behind them ſeveral pieces of cannon, 
and other military ſtores. The loſs of the Provincials, 
in killed and wounded, was very great. Of the Britiſh 
troops, according to the return of General Gage, 226 
were killed, and 828 were wounded, ſome of the latter 
dying ſoon after; and more than a proportionable 
number of officers being included in both liſts. . 

At New Vork, on the night of the 23d of Auguſt, 
1775, the cannon were ſeized upon, by order of the 
congreſs, though the Aſia man of war, which lay in 
the harbour, tried to prevent it, by cannonading the 
town, | 

At the ſame time General Carleton was indefatiga- 
ble in putting the province of Canada into a proper ſtate 
of defence. And the Earl of Dunmore, governor of 
Virginia, having thought proper to take refuge on board 
a ſhip of war, harraſſed the coaſt, and made frequent 
deſcents upon the laſt mentioned province, laying 
waſte the country ; carrying off, or ſpiking up, a great 
number of cannon ; deſtroying vaſt quantities of mili- 
tary ſtores belonging to the Provincials, &c. &c. Bur, 
on the other ſide, Fort St. John ſurrendered to the Pro- 
vincial forces, on the 3d of November, 1775, and the 
garriſon became priloners. 

On the 18th of November, 1775, the Regulars and 
Provincials had a hot engageinent near Savannah, in 
Georgia, in which the lattcr were defeated : And on 
the 3iſt of December, in the ſame year, the Provincial 
General Montgomery, who had for ſome time laid ſiege 


to the city of Quebec, attempted to take it by ſtorm. 


In this attempt, however, he was defeated and ſlain, 
with ſeveral of his officers, and about 60 private men, 
and god were taken priſoners. On January the 4th, 
1776, ſome ſhips of war deſtroyed the town of Norfolk, 


in Virginia. 
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General Gage having been recalled, General Howe, 
who . in the command, thought proper to 
evacuate the town of Boſton, which he effected on the 
17th of March, 1776, and made good his landing, 
and the capture of New York. In June, 1776, a 
battle was fought in Canada, between the Regulars, 
under General Carleton, and the Provincials, at a place 
called Three Rivers, when the latter were defeated, 
many of them being killed and wounded, and about 
200 taken priſoners. In June, 1776, an attempt was 
made on Charles Town, South Carolina, by Sir Peter 
Parker, at the head of a fleet of ſhips of war, and Gene- 
ral Clinton, with a body of land forces; but it failed of 
ſucceſs. 
declared the colonies independent. 

After the King's troops were in poſſeſſion of New 
York, many ſkirmiſhes happened between them and 
the Provincials, but nothing deciſive till October, 
1776, when the latter were defeated, in an action, 
which, from the place where it was fought, was termed 
the battle of the White Plains. 

In the month of November, 1776, Fort Waſhing- 
ton, and Fort Lee, were taken by the Britiſh forees, 
together with a great variety of military ſtores, and 
many priſoners. In December Rhode Iſland was taken 
by General Clinton. About the ſame time Lord Corn- 
wallis took poſſeſſion of Eaſt Jerſey ; and General Lee 
was taken priſoner by a patrole, conſiſting of 30 Britiſh 
dragoons, commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel (after- 
wards Lord) Harcourt, 

Several ſkirmiſhes happened in the beginning of the 
year 1777, in the Jerſeys, with various ſucceſs. On 
the 23d and 24th of March, a great quantity of provi- 
ſions, ſtores, &c. with barracks, ſtorehouſes, &c. 
belonging to the Provincials, were deftroyed by the 
King's troops at Peek's Hill, upon the North River. 
The cruizers belonging to Lord Howe and Commo- 
dore Hotham's fleet, continued to take many prizes. 
In Connecticut, on the 27th of April, 1777, the 
King's troops deſtroyed a great quantity of ſtores at 
Danbury. | 

General Burgoyne, with the northern army, pro- 
ceeded to Ticonderago, and Fort Independence, which 
he took poſſeſſion of July 6, 1777, and found in them 
great quantities of ſtores and proviſions, beſides what 
he deſtroyed of both at Skeneſborough. Soon after he 
took poſſeſſion of Fort Edward, which the Provincials 
abandoned, and then proceeded to Saratoga, where 
they were ſtrongly poſted. 

On the 11th of September, 1777, the troops under 
the command of General Howe, had an engagement 
with the Provincials on the Heights of Brandywine, in 
which many were killed and wounded on both ſides, and 
400 Provincials were taken priſoners : but though the 
latter were defeated, and the action at firſt ſeemed of 
an indeciſive nature, yet it occaſioned Philadelphia to 
fall into the hands of the Britiſh troops. While Gene- 
ral Howe was thus employed, an unſucceſsful attack 
was made by the Provincials on Staten Iſland; for they 
were repulſed. Much about the ſame time General 
Clinton ſtormed and took Fort Clinton and Fort Mont- 
gomery. | 

On the 16th of October, 1777, the Provincials, un- 
der the command of General Gates, having ſurrounded 
General Burgoyne's army at Saratoga, the latter thought 
2 to enter into articles of capitulation, by which 


imſelf and his troops, after laying down their arms, 


were to have a free paſſage to Great Britain. 

In-the latter end of the year 1777 feveral forts were 
taken by the troops and ſhipping ; and many ſkirmiſhes 
happened on the banks of the Delaware, in order to 


keep up the communication with the army at Philadel- 


phia. The Provincials likewiſe evacuated their in- 
trenchments at Red Bank. 

The campaign of 1778 degan by many ravages made 
by the Britiſh troops in the neighbourhood of Phila- 
delphia, and chey poſſeſſed themſelves of great quan- 
tities of military ſtores, proviſions, veſſels, &c. 

4 


On the 4th of June following, the congreſs 


lover of both countries wiſhed. 


Who was taken by his Majeſty's frig 


On the 18th of June General Clinton (Sir WI, 
am 


Howe having previouſly departed for E 
to him the grand command of the Briti 
ſuant to = N received fro 
evacuated Philadelphia. He was attac | 
by the Provincials; whoſe principal objects march 
be i gaining gr ny of the Britiſh baggage m_ 
in this, however, they were diſappoi | 
where repulſed. : PPOINted; and ever / 
About this time the Earl of Carliſle, Mr. Eden 
Governor Johnſtone, were ſent as Commiſſioners f = 
Great Britain, to treat of a pacification with agg 
but they did not meet with the ſucceſs th 


ngland, and ] 
ſh forces, ) —2 


m government; 


America, 
at every true 


On the roth of December Commodore Hotham a 
rived at Barbadoes with about 4000 troops from Ene. 
land, where he was joined by a ſmall ſquadron oder 
the command of Admiral Barrington. They failed to- 
pr to St. Lucia, where they landed their troops ; 

ut before they could make themſelves maſters of the 


| iſland, Canis D'Eſtaign appeared, and landed 5000 


men. He was, however, repulſed with great ſlaughter 
and the men obliged to make a precipitate retreat to 
their ſhips ; againſt which Admiral Barrington's ſmall 
force had fully defended the harbours. 

In the beginning of the year 1779 two bodies of 
forces, one under the command of Colonel Campbell, 
and the other from St. Auguſtin, in Florida, were or- 
dered for the reduction of Georgia, in which they ſuc- 
ceeded after a few actions and defperate reſiſtance from 
their opponents. 

In the month of December Count D'Eftaign, having 
conquered the Grenades and St. Vincent's, laid close 
ſiege to Charles Town, then in the hands of Sir Henry 
Clinton, but was repulſed with great ſlaughter, and 
himſelf ſeverely wounded in the action. 

In the month of April, 1780, Sir Henry Clinton 
quitted Charles Town, and went to New York, leaving 
the care of the former place to the Lords Cornwallis 
and Rawdon. The Americans, during his abſence, 
made ſeveral attempts on the place, but were always 
repulſed, owing to the vigilance of the Britiſh com- 
mander. 

During Admiral Byron's ſtay in the Weſt-Indies, he, 
in company with Admiral Barrington, engaged the 
French off St. Vincent's, with ſome loſs, both parties 
claiming the victory. About the ſame time Count 
D*Eſtaign made an unſucceſsful expedition to the Sa- 
vannah, and afterwards returned to France. 

Some time after this Admiral Rodney (who had been 
with ſuccours to the relief of Gibraltar, then cloſely 
beſieged by the Spaniards) arrived in the Weſt-Incics, 
and engaged the French fleet under the command of M. 
Guichen, but it terminated without any material vic- 
tory on either ſide. 

About this time hoſtilities were commenced between 
Great Britain and the United States of Holland, rg 
to a bag of papers being found belonging de : | 
Laurens, formerly preſident of the ey" 54 
he was paſſing over to Holland. Mr. Laurens, gr 
his examination, was committed cloſe priſoner to t. 
Tower. * 1 

During theſe tranſactions a mutinous ſpirit ah" 

: ica. Brigadier 
among the continental forces in Amer = 
Arnold had for ſome time held a correſpondence 


the Engliſh General, which was principally carried on 


; : : | the 
by means of Major Andre, adjutant gener to 


Britiſh army. This young officer gave eh | = | 
ing at a place appointed, the latter of w eee 
him to diſguiſe himſelf, and, under the 5 Lee 
of John Anderſon, to make his way for 8 

This advice he readily followed; but at aP e 
Ferry Town was ſeized by three militia men, er 
ducted to General Waſhington. He _ = u 

tried by a court-martial as a {py af 4 3 5 
guilty, and ſentenced to death, Was en 
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Tbe 3 — oo Briciſh Dee” ani the 
deſperate pat 1 nd Cornwallis, and the Provincials, 
Nb ended of . OT: 1 he ee 

ictorious,; e artillery and ammuni- 
forces proved Ge w/e won 4 2 enem ** taken, and 
- wage h 22 Nain befides great 
between eight and NI , 
riſoners. 
l bf February Lieutenant-Colonel Tarle- 
ton, being detached with a body of forces, engaged a 
ng party of the enemy near Broad River, under 
_ ted of gre" 4 rag 8 
inate on both ſides for ſome time, till 
= Toa was obliged to retreat, leaving his kill- 
ed and wounded behind him. 3 3 
le theſe things were taking place on nti- 
2 attack 8 on the Iſland of St. Euſta- 
tius, by Sir George Brydges Rodney _ General 
Vaughan, and the place was ſurrendered by the enemy 
without the leaſt reſiſtance. The quantity of merchan- 
Jize found on the iſland was ſo great that the warehouſes 
could not contain it. The Iflands of St. Martha and 
Saba likewiſe ſurrendered. This blow was ſeverely 
felt by the Dutch. The ſhips in the harbour were ſeiz- 
ed. and a fleet of 30 fail of merchantmen fell into the 
hands of the Engliſh ; but, on their way home, 22 of 
them were re-taken op the 8 Naa 
out this time the Spaniards laid ſiege to Penſacola, 
4 they took after 2 obſtinate reſiſtance. The 
garriſon obtained honourable terms, and were convey- 
to New York. 
= theſe tranſactions the war was carried on with 
great vigour on the continent. The Britiſh troops re- 
peatedly baffled the efforts of the Provincials, and in 
moſt encounters came off victorious. Lord Cornwallis 
engaged a conſiderable body of troops, under the com- 
mand of General Greene, at the town of Guildford, 
and, after an obſtinate reſiſtance, which laſted about 
half an hour, obtained a complete victory, great num- 
bers of the Provincials being killed, and the reſt put to 
flight, General Greene, however, after being thus 
defeated, marched to Wilmington, where getting ſome 
ſupplies, and recruiting his ſcattered forces, he fet out 
for Camden, which he expected to have found ill de- 
fended ; but Lord Rawdon, who was left there, did 
not wait for the attack of the enemy; on the contrary, 
he, with about 800 men, marched out to meet General 
Greene, whom he encountered and defeated, obliging 
1 to ſave themſelves by a very precipitate 
ight. 

On the 20th of May Earl Cornwallis arrived at Pe- 
terſburgh in Virginia, 5 qu he joined a body of Bri- 
tiſh troops that had been under the command of Ma- 
jor-general Phillips, but the command of which, in 
conſequence of the death of that officer, had devolved 
upon Brigadier-general Arnold. Before this junction 
he had encountered conſiderable inconveniences from 
the difficulty of procuring proviſions and forage. 

On the 26th of June, about ſix miles from William- 
fburgh, Lieutenant colonel Simcoe, and 350 of the 
Queen's Rangers, were attacked by a much ſuperior 
body of the Americans, but whom they repulſed with 
great gallantry, and with equal ſucceſs, making four 
officers and twenty private men priſoners. The loss of 
the Americans in this action amounted to 120, beſides 
great numbers taken priſoners. 

On the 6th of July an action happened near a place 
called the Green Springs in Virginia, between a recon- 
noitring party of the Americans under General Wayne, 
amounting to about 800, and a large part of the Britiſh 
army under lord Cornwallis, in which the Americans 
rs 127 killed and wounded, and the loſs of the royal 

oops was conſiderably greater. It was an action in 
which no ſmall So o military ſkill and courage 
= need by the Americans. | f 

n South Carolina an action happened on the gth o 

ptember near the Eataw 3 between * * 

dy of Britiſh troops, under the command of Lieute- 


r 55 


nant-colonel Stewart, and a much ſuperior body of A- 
mericans, amounting to 4000; under the command of 
General Greene, It was an obſtinate battle, and laſted 
near two hours; but the Americans were defeated, and 
two of their ſix pounders fell into the hands of the 
Engliſh. The loſs, however, of the royal troops was 
very conſiderable, amounting to more than 4co killed 
and wounded, and upwards of 200 miſſing. 

In the courſe of the ſame month General Arnold was 
ſent on an expedition againſt New London in Connec- 
ticut, where he deſtroyed a great part of the ſhipping; 
and an immenſe quantity of naval ſtores; European 
manufactures, and Eaſt and Weſt India commodities; 
The town itſelf was alſo burnt, which was unavoid- 
able on account of the exploſions of great quantities 
of gunpowder, which happened to be in the ſtore- 
houſes that were ſet on fire. A fort, of which it was 
thought neceſſary to gain poſſeſſion in this expedition, 
was not taken without conſiderable loſs. This was fort 
Griſwold, which was deſended by the Americans with 
great gallantry, and the aſſault was made by the Eng- 
liſh with equal bravery. The Britiſh troops entered 
the works with fixed bayonets, and were oppoſed with 
great vigour by the garriſon with long ſpears. After a 
moſt obſtinate defence of near forty minutes the aſſail- 
ants gained poſſeſſion of the fort, in which 85 Ameri- 
cans were found dead, and 60 wounded, moſt of them 
mortally, Of the Britiſh troops Major Montgomery 
was killed by a ſpear in entering the American works ; 
and 192 men were alſo killed and wounded in this ex- 
pedition. d 

During theſe tranſactions the moſt effectual meaſures 
were adopted by General Waſhington for ſurrounding 
the Britiſh army under earl Cornwallis. A large body 
of French troops under the command of Lieutenant- 
general the Count de Rochambeau, with a very conſi- 
derable train of artillery aſſiſted in the enterprize. The 
Americans amounted to near $000 continentals, and 
5000 militia, and General Waſhington was inveſted 
with the chiet command of theſe combined forces. 

In the mean time various ſkirmiſhes took place in 
different parts of the American continent, and were 
attended with various ſucceſs ; but in general the Eng- 
liſn gained the ſuperiority. | 

On the 18th of October, 1781, a moſt deſperate 
battle took place between the conjunctive forces under 
the Provincial General Waſhington and M. Rocham- 
beau, the French commander, and the Britiſh troops 
under the command of Lord Cornwallis. The latter 
was ſituated in a very diſadvantageous ſpot, being 
hemmed in on one ſide by the French fleet in the Che- 
ſapeak River, and on the other by the continental land 
forces, The attack was made with great reſolution by 
the enemy, and, for ſome time, as ſtrongly reſiſted by 
the brave Cornwallis, who cut to pieces the greater part 
of three regiments of the French forces ; but being at 
length overpowered with numbers, he was obliged to 
ſurrender, and enter into the like articles of capitulation 
as took place with General Burgoyne at Saratoga. Sir 
Henry Clinton had left New York with a conſiderable 
body of forces, in order to give aſſiſtance to the brave 
Cornwallis ; but, by a manceuvre of General Waſhing- 
ton (who, a ſhort time before, appeared to have ſome 
deſigns againſt New York) Sir Henry was too late, and 
the whole army of Lord Cornwallis, which amounted 


to 7000 men, fell into the hands of the provincials. The 


earl made a defence ſuitable to the character he had 
acquired for courage and military ſkill ; but he was 
compelled to ſubmit to ſuperior numbers. A confide- 
rable number of cannon, and a large quantity of mili- 
tary ſtores, fell into the hands of the Americans on this 
occalion. 


The ſurrender of Earl Cornwallis was the laſt mili- 
tary tranſaction of moment on the continent of North 
America, and led to the concluſion of a civil war, 
which had been unhappily attended with the loſs of a 
vaſt profuſion of blood and treaſure on both ſides. 
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No other event of that war contributed ſo effectually 
to produce a general conviction in the minds of men 
of the impracticability of the conqueſt of the Ame- 
rican colonies, eſpecially as they had formed ſuch pow- 
erful alliances. 

When intelligence cf the defeat of Earl Cornwallis 
arrived in England, that conviction appeared to be ir- 
- refiſtible; for men of all ranks and parties now de- 
claimed againſt the continuance of a war unproductive 
of the effects originally deſigned, and ablolutely rui- 
nous to the intereſts of both countries. 

A member of the Britiſh Houſe of Commons, in 
December 1781, made two motions declaratory of the 
ſenſe of the houſe againſt the further proſecution of the 
American war. ; 

On the 22d of February 1782 a motion was made of 
the ſame tendency by a military officer, and negatived 
by only one voice. In a ſhort time after the ſame mo- 
tion being carried, inſtructions were diſpatched in con- 
ſequence of the reſolution of the houſe to Sir Guy 
Carleton (who ſucceeded Sir Henry Clinton in the 
command of the army and the government of New 
York) to uſe his utmoſt endeavours for producing an 
accommodation with the Americans. 

Sir Guy Carleton having received theſe advices, diſ- 

atched, in the month of May, 1782, a letter to Ge- 
neral Waſhington, informing him of the proceedings 
of parliament, of the diſpoſition prevalent both in that 
body and the Britiſh government, and of his own con- 
ſequent inſtructions, accompanied with fuch written or 
printed documents as were neceſſary to illuſtrate and 
authenticate what he had ſtated. 

As by a reſolution of the Britiſh Houſe of Com- 
mons powers had been granted to the crown for nego- 
ciating and concluding a general or particular peace or 
truce with the whole, or any part, of the Americans, 
the ſeveral ſtates reprobated the idea of opening ſepa- 
rate negociations with particular governments, or bo- 
dies of men, or even of attempting ta open a treaty 
with Congreſs without the concurrence of its allies, and 
came to a general determination to exert their utmoſt 
power conjunctively to carry on the war with vigour 
until peace ſhould be obtained in a manner conſiſtent 
with their national union. 

A reſolution was alſo paſſed by Congreſs, that the 
United States could nor, with propriety, hold any con- 
ference, or treaty, with any commiſſioners on the part 
of Great Britain, unleſs they ſhould, as a preliminary 
thereunto, either withdraw their fleets and armies, or 
elſe, in poſitive and expreſs terms, acknowledge the 
independence of the ſaid States. 

In the month of October Congreſs iſſued a public 
declaration, in which, after reciting, that France and 
they were equally bound by the conditions of their al- 
liance, that neither ſhould conclude either peace or 
truce with Great Britain without the conſent of the 
other, and obſerving that their miniſters in Europe 
were veſted with full power and authority in their be- 
half, and in conſort with their allies, to negociate and 
conclude a general peace, they proceeded to declare, 
in the ſtrongeſt terms, their fixed and unalterable de- 
termination inviolably to adhere to the treaty of alli- 
ance with his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, and to conclude 
neither a ſeperate peace or truce with Great Britain; 
and that they would not enter into the diſcuſſion of any 
overtures for pacification, but in confidence and in 
conſort with his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, 

While the Americans were thus avowing their in- 
flexible attachment to their allies, and endeavouring, 


| 


ciples, neither the embarraſſed ſtate of her 


as it were, to ſhut out every overture toward 
accommodation, the belligerent Powers ray 
ſeemed diſpoſed to pacific meafures, 

As the attainment of the independence 
was avowedly the grand object of the F 
in the war, its being granted ſcemed at once 
the very ground of contention. With ref O remove 
adjuſtment of matters with the Britiſh den by the 
not ſeem to be very difficult, as, though the a that did 
of France in the Weſt Indies were oonfiden 
loſſes in the Eaſt left the means of a rtaſon. lr ©, bet 
valent in the hands of the Engliſh. able equi. 
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in Europe 
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As to Spain, which ſeems to have en 
war rather as an auxiliary, and in conſe 
family compact, than as acting 


tered into the 
quence of the 
uPon national prin. 
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the repeated failure of her deſigns upon jamigg $2 
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very ſignal defeat at Gibraltar, or other c; 

of her then condition, ſeemed to afford any wid — 
upon which ſhe could reaſonably eſtabliſh Lk 
claims. s 

The United States of Holland, fallen and - 
ed to the loweſt dcgree, were reduced to — — 
of depending entirely upon the favours and protection 
of France, as well in the concluſion of a peace as the 
had through the progreſs of the war. 

With reſpect to the general circumſtances of the 
contending parties, the moſt ſucceſsful members of the 
alliance, great and formidable as it was, ſcarcely ſtood 
much leſs in need of peace than Great Britain, not. 
withſtanding all her loſſes, and expoſed as ſhe had fo 
long been as a common mark to withſtand ſingly all 
their attacks in every quarter. 

Under theſe general circumſtances of the contends 
ing powers, the independence of America being al- 
lowed, there did not ſeem to be any inſurmountable 
obſtacle in the way to the reſtoration of the public 
tranquillity. | | 

This plan was adopted by the new adminiſtration in 
England upon their coming into power : commiſſioners 
and plenipotentiaries were appointed by the reſpective 
powers, and on the 3zoth of November 1782 proviſi- 
onal articles were ſigned by the commiſſioners — his 
Britannic Majeſty, and the commiſſioners on the part 
of the United States of America, which were to be in- 
ſerted in, and to conſtitute, a future treaty of peace 
to be finally concluded between the parties, when that 
between Great Britain and France took place. 


The hiſtory of this civil war is handed down at large 
to poſterity by able writers, in order to ſerve as the 
moſt forcible leſſons of inſtruction to the ſovereigns and 
ſubjects of every ſtate. In the courſe. of ſuch a war 
the paſſions may be ſuppoſed to be inflamed to a high 
degree of rancour ; but this will ever be the caſe in all 
ſublunary events; and the cruelties perpetrated on ei- 
ther ſide by heated or unprincipled individuals no in- 
telligent perſon will impute to the national character at 
large. The virtues that ſhine in human nature, and 
render life deſirable and happy, are the growth of no 
particular country; for where the Jight of knowledge 
is diffuſed, their endearing influence will be felt with 
irreſiſtible force; and. the poſterity of Great Britain 
and America, while they read with concern the phrenzy 
of their fathers, may be nobly vying with each other 
in virtuous and philoſophical emulation, and culcivat- 
ing ſuch friendly connections as may render both a great 
and happy people. 
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HIS part of the globe was formerly called by the 
Romans, as it is at, preſent by the Spaniards and 
Italians, by the name of Europa, but from whence 
that appellative originated has not been determined. 
By the Engliſh and French it is ſtiled Europe; by the 
Turks Alfrank, or Rumelia ; by the Georgians of Aſia 
Frankoba; and by the Aſiatics in general Frankiſtan. 
* Europe is bounded on the north by the Frozen Sea, 
on the eaſt by Aſia, on the ſouth by the Mediterranean 
Sea, and on the welt by the Atlantic Ocean. 

This grand diviſion of the earth is ſituated between 
35 and 72 degrees of north latitude, and between 9 
deg. 35 min, welt, and 72 deg. 25 min. eaſt longitude. 
Its uimolt extent, in length, is about 3600 miles, and 
in breadth about 2200. | 

Europe, though inferior, in point of magnitude, to 
Alia, Africa, and America, is far ſuperior to them all 
in ſeveral important reſpects. As to the advantages of 
lituation, it is to be obſerved, that no part of it is ex- 
poſed to the ſcorching heat of the torrid, and but a 

Ul part of it to the chilling cold of the frigid zone. 

To theſe advantages may be added many ſeas, navi- 
ble rivers, mountains, &c. admirably adapted to 
te purpoſes of extenſive commerce between different 
Rates and nations; and happily ſituated as barriers 
gganlt the efforts either of invaſion or deſpotiſm. 

1 e principal rivers of Europe are the Danube and 
ine in Germany, the Volga and Divina in the 

Ruffian empire, che Loire and Seine in France, the 

names and Seyern in England, &c. &c. 

The chief lakes are Conſtance in Germany, Geneva 
en in Italy, Wener in Sweden, Ladoga and 
"1a in Ruſſia, Loquabar in Scotland, and Neagh in 
The principal mountains are the Pyrenean Moun- 
m detween France and Spain, the Alps between 


 #Rance and Italy, the Dolrin hills in Sweden, the Gra- 


pach hills in Hungary, ſome hills in the Highlands of 


and, and ſevetal, particularly Snowden, in Wales. 
No. 5g. 
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INTRODVUG TION 


Europe, through es of cultivation, produces 
a greater abundance of corn, wines, fruit, cattle, and, 


indeed, moſt of the luxuries, as well as neceſſaries, of 


life, than the other quarters of the globe, As to the 
valuable articles of gold, ſilver, jewels, ſpices, &c. 


though not its natural productions, they are ſupplied 


by means of navigation and commerce. 


Fearleſs the merchant now purſues his gain, 

And roams ſecurely o'er the boundleſs main : 
Now o'er his head the polar bear he ſpies, 

And freezing ſpangles of the Lapland ſkies ; 

Now ſwells his canvas to the ſultry line, 

With glitt'ring ſpoils, where Indian grottos ſhine, 

Where fumes of incenſe glad the ſouthern ſeas, 

And wafted citrons ſcent the balmy breeze; 

And here the ore whoſe melted mals ſhall yield, 

On faithful coins, each memorable field, 

Which, mix'd with medals of immortal Rome, 

May clear diſputes, and teach the times to come. 


Europe is fuller of cities, towns, and villages, and 


the buildings, in general, more ſtrong, elegant, and 
The inha- 


commodious, than thoſe of the other parts. 
bitants are better featured, and better made, than either 
the inhabitants of Aſia or Africa, and are all whites ; tho” 
their complexions have different degrees of delicacy, 
according to their ſituations, and other local circum- 
ſtances; 

With reſpect to mental endowments, and the exertion 
of the intellectual faculties, the inhabitants of Europe 
mult be admitted to claim pre-eminence, Pertinent to 
this remark may be cited ſome obſervations of a very 
learned and ingenious writer, in words to the following 
effect. Having premiſed that in Greece the human 
mind ſeemed firſt to have duly conceived and exerted 
its powers in the invention and improvement of ſuch 
arts as were conducive either to pleaſure or utility, this 
writer goes on to obſerve, that what Greeee is in this 
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point of view with regard to Europe, Europe itſelf is 


with regard to the other diviſions of the earth; and 
concludes with this reflection: “ That as ancient 
Greece was diſtinguiſhed above all the reſt of Europe 
for the equity of its laws, and the freedom of its politi- 
cal con itution, ſo has Europe, in general, been re- 
markable for ſmaller deviations at leaſt from the laws 
of nature and equality, than have been admitted in 
other quarters of the world.“ 

To this pre- eminence in mental acquiſitions muſt 
be attributed the invention of printing, the revival of 
learning, arts, and ſciences, and, laſtly, the happy re- 
formation in religion, which diſtinguiſh the 15th and 
16th centuries, and embelliſh the hiſtory of Europe. 
In thele ages the powers of Europe were formed into 
one grand political ſyſtem, in which each took a ſtation, 
wherein it has ſince remained, with leſs variation than 
could have been expected, after the ſhocks occaſioned 
by ſo many internal revolutionsand foreign wars, The 
eſtabliſhed political prineiples and maxims ſtill continue 
to operate; and the ideas 8 the balance of 
power, long introduced, and rendered general, have 
itill ſome degree of influence in the councils of the na- 
tions of Europe. 

From theſe concurring circumſtances it is evident 
that the concurrence of ſo many rival princes will al- 
ways prevent any one of them from gaining the empire 
over Europe. It is equally evident that, in contending 
for it, they muſt weaken their own force, and may at 
length render themſelves incapable of 3 their 
juſt poſſeſſions. The partial conqueſts they make are 
illuſive; for, inſtead of promoting, they rather oppoſe 
their deſigns. The more any kingdom is extended, 
it becomes the weaker; and great projects have not 
been ſo often executed by ſlow reiterated efforts, as in 
the courſe of a few years, and ſometimes by a lingle 
expedition, 

A prince may form a deliberate plan for deſtroying 
the rights of his ſubjects; he may proceed by ſlow de- 
grees in the execution of it; and if he dies before the 
accompliſhment, his ſucceſſor may purſue the ſame 
ſteps, and avail himſelf of what was done before him: 
But external conqueſts cannot be concealed. They, in 
genera], excite alarms, and occaſion confederacies, by 
which the conquering prince is reduced to the laſt ex- 
tremities. This maxim, however contrary to the pre- 
judices of a powerful and victorious nation, is one of 
the beſt eſtabliſhed in the whole ſyſtem of politics, and 
confirmed by a variety of examples, both ancient and 
modern. 

To theſe remarks may be juſtly added, as an inſtance 
of the pre- eminence of Europe, the invention and im- 
provement of the art of navigation in particular, of 
all others the moſt beneficial to mankind : and amongſt 
theſe we may here be permitted to enroll the name of 
our renowned countryman Captain Cook, 

To this improvement of the mind, and cultivation of 
the liberal arts, it is owing that, though ſeveral of the 
molt extenſive parts of Europe are under monarchical 
forms of government, the adminiſtration of thoſe forms 
are by no means ſo arbitrary, nor are their ſovereigns 
to deſpotic, as thoſe of Aſia and Africa, Various, in- 
deed, are the forms of government, excluſive of that 
of monarchy, which prevail in Europe. Here are 
ariſtocracies, or governments of the nobles ; democra- 
cies, or governments of the people; and, laſtly, there 
is the mixed form of government, compoled of three 
parts, participating 1 the benefits, and exempted 
from the inconveniencies, of the other three claſſes or 
forms. This form is the peculiar boaſt and glory of 
Great Britain. | 


| 
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The languages of Europe 
cal ones, VIZ. 

1. Latin, of which the Italian, French 
are dialects. f 

2. Teutonic, from whence pro g 
Dutch, Swediſh, Daniſh, and Bogſich done, German, 

3. Sclavonian, which reigns in different dial Q 1 
Poland, Muſcovy, Bohemia, and a great part : s in 
key in Europe. ot Tur. 

4. The Celtic, of which there 
lets in Wales, Ireland, the High 
Brittany in France, and Lapland. 

5. Greek, of which ſeveral dialects a a 
Morea, and 1 iſlands of the La 'poken inthe 
6. Gothic, ſome remains of which are pref 
os had of th . | are prelerved in 
: wel s of the Baltic, and the ſouthern parts of 

To theſe we may add the languages ſpoken j 
and Little Tartary as European ns e 
The Chriſtian religion prevails throughout ever 


are derived ſrom lis rad; 
D vo Fu 


and Spaniſh, 


are remaining dia- 
lands of Scotland, 


part of Europe, except that in the poſſeſſion of the 


Turks: but as men conceive differently concernin 
points of ſpeculation, according to their different ws 
ſions and education, that religion is divided bog 
number of ſects. Hence Italy, Spain, France part 
of Germany and the Netherlands, with part of Poland 
ſtill follow the doctrine of the church of Rome; where. 
as England, Scotland, Ireland, Denmark, Sweden 
Norway, great part of Germany, the United Provin. 


ces, part of Swiſſerland, &c. have embraced the refor- 


mation, and profels the Proteſtant religion: And in 
Muſcovy, ſome parts of Poland, in Walachia, Mol- 
davia, Padolia, Volhinia, and Greece, the doctrine of 
the Eaſtern or Greek church is followed. 

Europe may claim, upon the whole, pre-eminence 
over the reſt of the world, by having the doctrines of 
Chriſtianity profeſſed throughout the greateſt part of it, 
and being enlightened by a religion at once pure, ma- 
jeſtic, chearful, and ſecuring the eternal felicity of its 


profeſſors. 


Sudden religion on the wond'ring blaze, 

From heav'n's broad concave burſt the rapid blaze; 
At once deſcending ſrom the realms on high, 

An angel ſhape arreſts the dazzled eye: 

Lecoſe o'er her limbs the floating garments roll'd, 
Her ſparkling pinions flam'd with beamy gold; 
Her eycs like light'ning glanc'd a piercing ray, 
And all th' illumin'd æther glean'd with day! 
Near as ſhe came, ſuperior, tho' reſign'd, 

Her form majectic aw'd the dubious mind; | 
With heighten'd grace her bloomy features olow'd; 
Free on her robe the mazy ringlets flow'd ; 

Her balmy breath ambroſial ſcents perfume, 

And o'er her cheek was pour'd celeſtial bloom. 
Pale ſorrow brighten'd as religion came, 

And flow-pac'dtime ſtood trembling at the name; 
Rage, dragg'd in triumph, ſwell'd her ſolemn train, 
And death behind her grin'd and clank d his chat. 


To theſe introductory remarks concerning Lact 
conſidered in general, we ſubjoin the following [ co 
exhibiting, in one point of view, its ſeveral parts, 18 
tinental and inſular, with their length, breadth, C ; 
cities, diſtances and bearings from London, e 
& c. &c. And, we preſume, ſuch a general erg 
afford our readers a pleaſing anticipation of _ —_ 
quent particular deſcription, to render hic ts : 
taining and inſtructive as poſſible, no e of the 
wanting, either in the ſelection or arranger | 
moſt modern and beſt authenticated mater1as: 
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A GENERAL INSPECTION TABLE FOR EUROPE. "i | 
r 2 1 
: . 2 Diſt 4 Bet ; 2 2 | | * 
Nations. W noms ns [ Breadth.| Chief Cities, 1 6 rod VE Religions. 2 | 1 
Groenland — 8 | if i 
Greenland PRC: Ar ⁵ðů] Ss ee; > 7 
Lapland - - . 
Norway 4 - | 1000 | 300 | Bergen 540 | N. Wo 
Denmark 3 7 7 240 | 180 | Copenhagen 500 [N. E. Lutherans 1 
Sweden - = — 800 500 | Stockholm 750 N. E. i | 
Ruſſia - th - - | 1500 | 1100 | Peterſburgh 1140 | N. E. Greek Church | þ | L ; 
Poland - * - | 7090 680 | Warſaw 760 | E. | Papiſts, Luth. and Calv. . ] 
| 4 from the 3 
King of Pruſſia's Dominions ] | in dhe ait of el Berlin 540 E. |Lutherans and Calviniſts| 1 
different monarchs, | | . 
5 Germany = - - | 600 | goo | Vienna 600 E. |Papiſts, Luth. and Calv. . 
Bohemia 5 300 | 250 | Prague 600 | E. | Papiſts | * l; - 
: Holland — - 150 | 100 | Amſterdam | 180 | E. |Calviniſts 1 
2. Flanders - - - 200 | 200 | Bruſſels 180 | S. E. | Wo 
France - - - 600 | 500 | Paris 200 | S. E. 5 1 
b Spain - - - 700 | 5oo | Madrid 800 4 * | i | 
ad Portugal 6 - - 300 | 100 | Liſbon 850 [S. W. 1 
2] Switzerland ] 260 | 100 | Bern 420 | S. E. | Calviniſts and Papiſts N 
90 Popedom, or Eccleſiaſtical State 240 120 | Rome 820 | S. E. 1 . 
E Naples 8 280 | 120 | Naples 870 [S. E. 0 
8 f | 1 1 
13 Piedmont - - - 140 98 | Turin a: e's jo 31 1 
8 Montſerrat — — — 40 22 Caſal 8 * PA * 4 9 
—— I ee 2 2 ws 155 | 70 Milan = — - -_ | 1 | 
3 q £ arm on 8 . 48 37 | Parma * ? Wl! 
TINS *- ! l ĩ˙ ˙AiTÄ—ʃ e | - 9 9 
Mantua 4 a; ” 47 27 | Mantua „ (7. 
TTT! - = IS . «bo x 5 
| Genoa 25 Ma Fg 160 25 Genoa | - — — — i! | 5 
Tuſcany - - - 115 | 94 | Florence <1 44 
Hungary 3 x 300 | 200 | Buda 780 [S. E. Wl: 
dF 1e Provinces - 600 | 420 | Conſtantinople | 1320 | S. E. Mahometans 1M 
* Little Tartary = - 380 | 240 | Caffa 1500 E. and IN | 
Greece 5 - - 400 I 240 [Athens 1360 | S. E. Greek Church, i [; 
IE LS & 0 DS; | | 
4 1 
F Names. 2 | Where ſituated. Chief Cities or Towns. To whom Subject. | '" 
celan n %% 4 oy RN 
Zealand 1 \ Skalholt Denmark 1 4 | 
Funen uy | 
Falſter 1 
Langland 5 # TS | 418 
Laland , „ dais by - - - [Denmark | bl! 
Femeren | j 1 
Mona 0 
Bornholm Baltic Sea 5 1 1 
Gothland | Wl. 
Oeland : | i | | 
Aland ci ee VT IS, 0 OS | 1 
Rugen | | | 
Oſel 1 | di j 
Dagho [ — — — - | | 1 
Uſedom 8 F ” * Ruſſia | in 1 
Wollin 1 
6 tal : g g RE: | „ Wn: 7 2 - [Pruſſia | 48 
1 1 - JI. London & Edinburgh i þ 
Angleſey - : Z EIT £ & —_—- | 48 
Wight VVV „5„„ů ẽ x ‚ . - =- = 1 
Scilly Lo dn 277 Newport | Wl 
Man : : ” * Atlantic Ocean 0 5 * 5 þ | [ il 
; : 5 1 A . * — Douglas — Great Britain 9 
ee or Weſtern Iſles - 7 0 23 | i 1 
Shetlaad N 5 „ } - - — 3 — If | . 9 
Gu | Y Ss 5 * * — - [Larwic - - 1 
OT: Jerſey, Alderney, and Sark Engliſh Channel!!! = j i j! 
Majorca . 5 = - - 5 = - 2 [vica = S-- bl 
inorca 25 i if 8 85 1 my * — Major Ca +- — — Spain 1 
1 8 Mediterranean Sea fort Mahon Al 
_—_—_ „ - [Baſtia '- - Pee 464 
vl Coo EGS A. - - - Wo 
uſiena 5 N a ox 8 - - [Palermo - King of the Two Sicili "i 
L nad; e Cephalonia, Zant, Adriatic, or Gulph | \. 7 0 —_ al 
| European ] 905 8 - wy of Venice, F 7 Þ bo 2 ba 57 1 
. po—__ of the Archipelago | "* 
| Yant * — — - ? 2 pr 15 85 92 * 7 * Turkey 1 
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1 Germany 


Three Empires 1] | Ruſſia 
| | Turky 
| One Spiritual, or Eccle- The Popedom 


ſiaſtical Sovereignty 200 
Great Britain 


France 
Spain 
| | | Portugal 
| % Poland 
Eleven Kingdoms - — Prufſia 
DER «#9, | | Denmark 
Sweden 
{ Sardinia 
Hungary 
| The Two Sicilies 
One Arch-Dukedom <«. Auſtria 
One Great-Dukedom - Tuſcany 
| | Venice 
þ United Provinces 
Four Great Republics r of CAE 
| Genoa 
| | Geneva 
Four Inferior Republics RT .. 8 
Raguſa 
One hmm European Tartary 


4 


N 


Namely, of 


„ 


Exclufive of the before ment; 
of Germany, and about 300 1 
Germany, Italy, &c. the ſovereigns of whit 
{piritual, as archbiſhops, &c. or temporal 
landgraves, dukes, marquiſſes, counts, 
hoſpodars, &c. ; 


eleQorates 
Iunties in 
1 are either 
as Princes, 


Europe, excluſive of the circumſcribin 


ſeas, contains S oceans and 


1 Ocean J German Ocean 


| { Germany and England 
| Mediterranean} | E 
| lite ur ; 
Adriatic < . "I reg 
5 8 n ur ey a 
B ack | Europe and Aft 
5 Seas White 7 : 
| ; | i Ruſſia, Sweden, Lapland, 
Baie 0 
© Sweden, Denmark, and 
— < Polaud 
3 27524 
A ; Engliſh » 1321 top 
2 Channels | © | & , © | 8 + © 406 ond French 
St. George's (= | a | Fagland 
8 ngland and Ireland 
I Bay Bay of Biſcay | France and Spain 
* Bothnian - 2422 Nor 1 
| Norway and Finlay 
3 Gulphs Finland - 175 | er MI . 
1 (Venetian J. Turkey and Italy 


r 
. NÞ 


N our ut of this country we ſhall conſtder it 

as compriſing two parts, viz, Groenland, Welt 

Greenland, or Old Greenland ; and Eaſt Greenland, 
New Greenland, or Spitzbergen. 


. 
7TFFFRkkl.. 4 ND. 
Diſcovery, Sc. 


NORWEGIAN, named Torwald, and his fon 

Erick, ſurnamed Raude, or the Red-haired, 
having committed a murder in his country, fled over 
to Iceclind, where Torwald died. His fon Erick, 
having afterwards committed another murder 1n Ice- 
land, to eſcape the ſeverity of the law, reſolved to feek 
for ſh-lter in a country which one Gunderbairne had 
told him he had ſeen to the welt of Iceland. Erick 
landed, by his direction, in a certain harbour, made by 
two capes or points of land, one at the end of an iſland 
oppolite to the continent of Groenland, the other on 
the continent. The cape of the iſle was named Huid- 
ſerken, and that of the continent Huarfs, having be- 
tween both a very good harbour called Sanſtaffin, 
where ſhips may ride ſafely at anchor even in the greateſt 
ſtorm. 

It appeared to this adventurer moſt eligible to land 
on the iſland, to which he gave the name of Erickſand, 
i. c. Erick's Iſle, and continued there all the winter. 
In the ſpring he paſſed over to the continent, which he 
called Groenland, i. e. the Green Country, from the 


verdure of its paſtures and trees. To the place where, 


he had landed he gave the name of Ericksfiorden, i. e. 
Erick's Haven ; at a ſmall diſtance from which he built 
habitations called Oſtraburg, i. e. Eaſt-borough or 
plantation, Next autumn he went to the weſtern fide, 
where he erected another plantation called Weſtreburg. 
But whether the air of the continent ſeemed to him 
colder and ſharper than that of the iſland, or whether 
he found it leſs ſecure, he went back the next winter to 


vallies between the mountains. 


Erickfand. He returned, however, from thence the 
next ſummer to the continent, taking his courſe towards 
the-north to the foot of a preat rock, which he called 
Sneefiel, or the Snow-Rock, and thence to a certain 
harbour, upon which he beſtowed the name of Ravenſ- 
fiorden, or Raven's Harbour, from the great number 
of thoſe birds he found there. Ravensfiorden lies di- 
rectly oppoſite to the north ſide of Ericksfiorden, which 
is ſeated on the ſouth ſide, being divided only by a 
branch or arm of the ſea. About the end of autumn 
Erick returned to his iſland, where he paſſed the third 
winter, In the ſpring he reſolved to go in pcrion to 
Iceland, to engage the inhabitants of that iſle, with 
whom he had a good correſpondence, to follow him 
into Groenland. He deſcribed the wonders of this ne 
diſcovered country, its plenty of large and finall cattle, 
excellent paſtures, fiſh, and all forts of game, in ſo al- 
luring a manner, that great numbers of the Icelanders 
were prevailed on to croſs the ſea with him into Groen- 
land. ä 
Erick had a ſon named Leiffe, who accompanied 
him to Iceland, and from thence croſſed over into 
Norway, where he gave a favourable account, 5 
Olaus Trugger, of the country diſcovered by his fat ei. 
The king of Norway, having then but lately —_—_— 
the Chriſtian religion, ' cauſed Leiffe to be inſtru o 
in the ſame, and to be baptized. Having gant 
his court all the winter, the next ſummer he 17 5 
back to his father, into Groenland, accompanied n 
prieſt, to inſtruct Erick and his people in 3 re 
fiith, who, by Leiffe's perſuaſion, Were h Ent. 
This happened about the year 770 of the Chri 11 
As the ſucceſſors of Erick increaſed in oY #4 
Groenland, they ventured farther into y Airy e p 
met with a fruitful ſoil, e eee 5 


ſt Groenland, according to 


country into Faſt and We Ollraburg 


the different ſituations of the two doroug 85 rants 
and Weſtreburg, built by Erick. In l 29238 ro 
the foundation of a town naine rae, | 

Norwegians tranſported divers m 
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aandizes, an 
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Woran f anced he diſcoyzry of Groenland, which he got ſight of at Ul 
- tabitants.; Their poſterity advanced, the diſcovęry roenland, which 9 gh 4 

o the inhavitan's., | wh Alb aſt: aſon of th t tities of ice, and il 
them de -— to which thay. gave the name of Albe; J laſt; but, by reaſon of the vaſt quantities 5 9 
4 built a city, N built a l the: aching winter, not being able to come near "EF 
an ir zeal for religion increaſed, they built a the approaching winter, not g N 
pd, 85 * on the ſea ſhore, dedicated to St. Thomas, ,|| the ſhore, he was forced to return home, where he gave 1 
monaſtery 762 de was the reſidence of their biſhops ; an account of his voyage to Queen Elizabeth, who ſent 1 
The ay. ch of St. Nicholas (the patron of ſeamen) ||. him in the ſollowing ſpring with three ſhips, to purſue : | 1 
and the c Iral of Groenland. LOR oo the former deſign, when he got ſafe to Groenland, wo 
the cathe ho 1256 Groenland revolted, and refuſed to. || The inhabitants, at the approach of the Engliſh, leav- "8 
In the ye to King Magnus, of Norway, which in- ing their huts, retired among the rocks, from whence 1 
pay 1 5 Erick, of Denmark, at the requeſt of ſeveral of them precipitated themſelves into the - lea, be 
duces, 2 who had married his neice, to equip a The Engliſh, after they had in vain endeavoured to ib 
King Mag h : but they no ſooner ſaw the Daniſh conciliate theſe ſavages, went to their huts, where wa 
fleet againſt them!? | 


flags diſplayed on the coaſt of Groenland, than they 
efire peace. The king of Denmark, 
_ 41 ay his neice and her children, would 
ke any advantage of the weaknels of the king of 
not take ip left him in full poſſeMion of Grocnland, 
wy conſiderable commerce was carried on between 
Norway and Groenland, and a regular intercourſe 
maintained, till the year 1046, when the laſt biſhop was 
ſent over to Groenland ; but, from that period, all 
correſpondence was cut off, and all knowledge of 
Groenland conſigned to oblivion. This ſtrange and 
abrupt ceſſation of trade and intercourſe has been 
icribed partly to the change and tranſlation of the Nor- 
weoian government in the reign of Queen Margaret, 
partly to the enſuing wars between Denmark and Swe- 
den, which could not fail to interrupt the maritime 


commerce, and partly to rhe difficulty and danger 
which attended the navigation to Groenland. But the 


moſt probable cauſe of ſuch a ſudden privation is found 
in another event. The inland colony, from its firſt 
ſettlement, had been harraſſed by the Aborigines of 
Groenland, a ſavage barbarous people, agreeing in 
cuſtoms, garb, and appearance, with thoſe Americans 
who have ſince been found to the northward of Hud- 
ſon's Bay. This nation, called the Schrellings, at 
length prevailed againft the Iceland ſettlers, who had 


choſen their habitation in the weſtern diſtrict, and ex- 
terminated them in the 14th century, inſomuch, that 


when their brethren of.the eaſtern diſtrict came to their 
aſſiſtance, they found nothing alive but ſome cattle, 
and flocks of ſheep, running wild about the fields. and 
meadows. Perhaps they themſelves afterwards expe- 


rienced the ſame fate, and were totally deſtroyed by 


thole Schrellings, whoſe deſcendants ſtill inhabit the 
weſtern parts of Groenland, and, from tradition, con- 
firm this conjecture. They affirm, that the houſes and 


villages, whoſe ruins ſtill appear, were inhabited by a 
nation of ſtrangers, whom their anceſtors deſtroyed. 


There are ſome reaſons, however, for believing, that 
there may be ſtill ſome deſcendants of the ancient Ice- 
land colony remaining in the eaſtern diſtrict, though 
they cannot be viſited by land on account of the ſtu- 
pendous mountains, perpetually covered with froſt and 
now, which divide the two parts of Groenland ; while 
they have been rendered inacceſſible at ſea, from the 
valt quantity of ice driven from Spitzbergen, and other 
northern coaſts upon the eaſtern ſhore, to which it ad- 
heres, forming an infuperable barricade. | To 
All that we gather from authentic records is, that 
Groenland was divided into two diſtricts, viz. Weſt 
Bypd, or the wellern diviſion, and Eaſt Bygd, or the 
eaſtern diviſion. The weſtern diviſion contained four 
n and 100 villages. The eaſtern diviſion was 
wag {oF . e as being nearer to Iceland, 
Ke and more frequented by ſhipping from 
oat: century after all intercourſe had ſubſided 
Meg en and Norway, many ſhips were ſug- 
0 1 — 5 y the Engliſh and Danes, in A to re- 
mer, z, and again ſettle this country, but all their at- 
pts Ns unſucceſsſul. 5 

© molt remarkable of theſe voyages was made by 

. Biſk, 800 Forbiſher ; we ſhall, uf 
1557 this a e following account of it. In the year 
* eee ſet ſail from England, to attempt 

| 35 a 4 SET 


ere ſeized with a panic, which induced them to ſue for. 
w 


Q 


0 


they met with no living creature except an old woman 
with a child, which they took from her, and ſhe made 
a moſt terrible outcry for the loſs, From thence they 
ſailed along the coaſt, Where they ſaw a ſea monſter's 
head above water, with a horn about three or four feet 
long. They landed again, and found the ſurface of 
the earth rocky, but very good ground beneath it. 
They alſo met with great ſtore of glittering ſand, con- 
taining gold, of which they took a great quantity with 
them. They uſed their utmolt endeayours to enter in- 
to diſcourſe with the ſavages, who ſeemingly ſhewed no 
great averſion to them, and gave them to underſtand, 
by certain ſigns, that, if they would row higher up the 
river, their expectation ſhould be anſwered. Accord- 
ingly Forbiſher got a boat with ſome ſoldiers, and, 
having ordered his ſhip, to follow him, went up the. 
river; but ſeeing great numbers of the ſavages poſted 
among the rocks, would not expoſe himſelf by ap- 
proaching too near the banks. At laſt three of the ſa- 
vages, who appeared of ſome conſequence among 
them, having made a ſignal for him to land, he refoly- 
ed to do it, all the reſt being at a conſiderable diſ- 
tance: but his boat ſcarce touched the bank of the river, 


; when the ſavages began to appear in great numbers, 


which cauſed him to put back again. Nevertheleſs, 
the ſayages endeavoured: to E them, by ſigns, 
to come aſhore, throwing to them ſome raw fleſh ; but 
finding the Engliſh miſtruſtful, they reſolved to draw 


them thither by the following ſtratagem: They laid one 


of their men upon the bank, who pretending to be 
lame, they ſuppoſed the Engliſh would come to take 
him, whilſt they made a ſhew of retirjug to a farther 
diſtance, being all out of fight behind. the adjacent 
rocks, The Ingliſh, being aware of the ſnare, diſ- 
charged a gun at him, which made him ſoon recover 
his Iegs; and the ſavages, coming to his aſſiſtance, 

elted the Engliſh. in, tbe. boat with ſtones and arrows, 
— were ſoon diſperſed by their great guns. Forbiſher, 
however, landed, in a place, took poſſeſſion of 
the country in the name of Queen Elizabeth, and, be- 
ſides his glittering ſand, brought away great quantities 
of a black ſtone, which contained gold ore, and. like- 
wiſe two of the natives, a. male and. a female, whom 
he contrived to enſnare. | dE ESE ar 


p £ . 


A third armament was afterwards fitted out, and the 
command given to Forbiſher, who was now promoted 
to the rank of an admiral. This armament;conſiſted of 
15 ſail, on board of which were many ſoldiers, miners, 
[ſmelters,, carpenters, bakers, &c. who were to remain 


all the, winter, near tlie mines, or the places which pro- 


duced the gold ſand, and. black ſtones; that contained 
gold ore, They carried with them all the materials 
neceſſary to erect a wooden fort, which, might. be put 
together as ſoon as they landed, the different pieces 
having been properly prepared in Engtand., They, 
however, met with boiſterous weather, impenetrable 
fogs, and prodigious ſtrong currents, on the coaſt of 
Groehland, which retarded their operations till the ſea- 


| ſon, yyastoo far advanced. They had likewiſe loſt part 


of cheir wooden tort, ar ſea, and had neither fuel or pro- 
vitionsſufficient to ſubſiſt thoſe who; were appointed to 
be left there during the winter. On theſe accounts the 
admiral determined to procure as much ore as he poſſi- 
bly could, and then return to England, without leav- 
ing an) perſon behind him. . to this deſign, 
they traced * a mine, to which they gave the name. 
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of the counteſs of Suſſex, and from which they pro- 
cured a great quantity of ore, having erected a houſe | 


of lime and ſtone, provided with ovens, and many 
other conveniences, for theif reſidence and ſecurity 
during their ſtay. In order to attract the notice, and 
ain the affection of the natives, they left behind them 
Koking-glaſſes, beads, knives, bells, leaden pictures, 
and other things, with ſome loaves of bread, &c. 
Before their departure they ſowed corn and other 


Nene. peas, &c. by way of experimeent, to try how - 
t 


ey would thrive, and aſcertain what the country 
would produce, on their return the enſuing year. They 
likewiſe buried the remaining part of the wooden fort, 
in ſuch a manner as to be able eaſily to find it again ; and 
having taken theſe neceſſary precautions, ſet ſail from 
hence in the commencement of September, and, after 
a diſagrecable paſſage of a month, arrived ſafe in 
England, a 

This noble deſign being abandoned by the Engliſh, 
the Danes took it up, and endeavoured, in ſeveral ex- 
peditions, to complete it. The firſt of theſe was un- 
dertaken under the command of Godſke Lindenow with 
three ſhips. When he arrived upon the eaſt coaſt of 
Groenland he found none but wild and uncivilized 

ople. He ſtaid three days, during which time the 
wild Groenlanders came to trade with him, changing 
furs and ſkins, with pieces of precious ſtones, for all 
kinds of ſmall trifling iron-ware, as knives, ſciſſars, 
needles, &c. common looking-glaſſes, and other ſuch 
trifles. When he ſet fail from thence there were two 
Groenlanders remaining in the ſhip whom he carried off 
and brought home with him. The other ſhips that ſer 
fail in company, under the command of Lindenow, 
after they had doubled Cape Farewell, ſteered directly 
for Davis's Strait: in this navigation they diſcovered 
many fine convenient harbours and delightful mea- 
dows ; but all the inhabitants along the coaſt were 
wild and ſavage as before, Theſe ſhips brought four 
ſavages home with them to Copenhagen. 

Nothing can be more repugnant to the dictates of 
common juſtice than this practiſe of tearing away poor 
creatures from their country, their families and con- 
nexions, unleſs we ſuppoſe them altogether deſtitute of 
natural affection. That this was not the caſe with 
thoſe poor Groenlanders, who were brought te Copen- 
hagen, appears from the whole tenor of their conduct, 
upon their firſt capture, and during their confinement 
in Denmark. When firſt made captives they rent the 
air with their cries and lamentations : they even leaped 


into the ſea, and when taken on' board for ſome time | 


refuſed all ſuſtenance. Their eyes were continually 
turned towards their dear country, and their faces al- 
ways bathed in tears. Even the countenance of his 
Daniſh raajeſty, and the careſſes of the court and 
people, could not alleviate their grief. One of them 
was perceived to ſhed tears always when he ſaw an in- 
fant in the mother's arms; a circumſtance from whence 
it was naturally concluded that he had left a wife with 
a young child in Groenland. Two of them went to 
fea in a ſmall canoe, in hopes of reaching Groenland, 
but one of them was retaken: two more made the 
fame attempt, but were driven by a ſtorm on the coaſt 
of Schonen, where they were apprehended by the pea- 
ſants, and re-conveyed to Copenhagen. One of them 
afterwards died of a fever, caught by fiſhing for pearl 
during the winter for the governor of Kolding. The 
reſt lived ſome years in Denmark; but at length, ſee- 
ing no proſpect of being able to re-viſic their native 
country, ſunk into a kind of melancholy diſorder, and 
expired.” * | e OE inte” 20 

The ſecond expedition was made in the year' 1606, 
with five ſhips, under the command of the before- 
mentioned admiral Lindenow. This time he directed 
his courſe to the weſtward of Cape Farewell, ſtanding 
ſor Davis's Strait, where, coaſting along, he took the 
ſurvey of ſeveral plans, and returned home again. 

The third expedition proved abortive on account of 
the ice. 5 | 
| 1 
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The fourth, under ca tain John Münk. 
1626, was not mail for the Aſcovery of Gum ® 
ut to out a pallage between G | 
rica to China. BIO den Grvenland and Ame. 
Beſides theſe four expeditions at : 
fifth was undertaken, by a a f 
Copenhagen, in the year 1636. The 


ſhips, which, directing their courſe to the weſtward f 
0 


5 where they 
but this was not 


to make trial whether this ſand would yield any on 


or not. But not being ſkilful enough to mak. 
trial, condemned it to bo all thrown ova 
was done accordingly by order of the high-chance)) 

= or 
preſident of the company. Some part of this ſand 
was, however, kept as a curiofity, out of which a ki}. 
ful artificer, who afterwards came to Copenhagen, ex- 
tracted a great deal of pure gold. The honeſt and 
weil-meaning commander, who went upon this adven- 
ture, was turned out of favour, and died ſoon after of 
grief, whereby not only the treaſure he had brought 
home, but alſo the knowledge of the place where it 
was to be found, was entirely loſt, as he kept this a 
profound ſecret. | 

After ſome other unſucceſsful expeditions, the Danes 
laid aſide all thoughts of Groenland till the year 1721, 
when, after many well-concerted plans propoſed by 
Mr. Egede (a learned and ingenious divine) to the 
Groenland company at Bergen in Normandy, approv- 
ed and authoriſed by Frederic IV. the company reſolv- 
ed not only to ſend ſhips, but alſo to ſettle a colony in 
Groenland, on the river Boalt, in latitude 64. Mr. 
Egede himſelf went over thither, and continued there 
fifteen years. During his ſtay he endeavoured to ger 
all the intelligence he could procure, both by fea and 
land, of the ftate of the country. Nor did he loſe his 
labour; for he met with ſome places that formerly 
were inhabited by the ancient Norwegians, on the 
weſtern ſhore. 

But his main deſign being to diſcover the caſtern 
diſtri of Groenland, which was always deemed the 
beſt of the Norwegian colonies, he reſolved to make 
the voyage in perſon; Accordingly he coaſted along 
ſouthward as far as the States Promontory (called Sta- 


ten-Hoeck in the maps) in latitude 60, Jooking 


out for Forbiſher's Strait, which would have been 
his ſhorteſt way, according to thoſe charts which 
lay the ſtrait down in this place ; but he failed in - 
deſign, probably through the advanced ſtate of the 
ſeaſon, the month of September being nearly at 4 
end, when the winter commences 1n thoſe parts, at- 
tended with dreadful ſtorms. 

In the year 1724 the directors TAY 
pany fitted out a ſhip to attempt a landing on , of 
{tern ſhore, which lies oppoſite to Iceland; bur t 6 2. 

uantity of ice which barricadoed the coalt rene nay 
505 enterprize abortive, as man) others had _ 
fore. As there was no poſſibility for ſhips to apP* va 
this ſhore, the king, in the year 1728, ene 2 
horſes tranſported to this colony, in 5 ; 35 
their help travelling might be effected by lan gicable, 
eaſtern diſtrict, Bur this project proved input, 
on account of the high and cragg) mountains 2 2 
ally covered with ſnow. All theſe i Kan 
tinual 3 made _ people 
hope of ſucceeding in this attempt. tka be 

Mr. Egede offered it as his opinion, ran hs 
rendered practicable by coaſting the lan Ae) Cape 
States Promontory, or (as the Danes now C: 


5 .onfirmed by 
iſti „ This opinion Was co 
Chriſtian northwards Ni 1 Groenlanders, Who, 


of the Bergen com- 


information received | of the en 
with their boats, had coaſted a great Loh « unſafe fo 
fide. It is judged, however, on the W. any 


only touch 


this means 


rained 4 15 the moſt ſoutherly. 


971 the Country; Climate, Soil, Productions 
Daene id Vegetable, Animal, Se. 


ROENLAND, Weſt Greenland, or Old Green- 
land, begins in 59 deg. 50 min. north lat. The 
eaſtern coaſt is ſuppoſed to extend as far northward as 
Spitzbergen, Or Faſt Greenland ; and the weſtern part 
is only ſeperated by a channel of 40 miles in breadth. 
The weſtern ſhore has been diſcovered higher than the 
yoth deg. of north lat-. 

This country is exceeding mountainous ; and the 
mountains are ſo very high that they may be diſcerned 
at ſea at the diſtance of 3o leagues. The inland moun- 
tains and hills are perpetually covered with ſnow ; but 
the low lands on the ſea fide are, in ſummer, cloathed 
with verdure. The coaſt is difficult of acceſs, on ac- 
count of the great number of rocks with which the 
ſurrounding ſeas, and the mouths of the Groenland ri- 
vers, abound, independent of the vaſt mountains of 
floating ice which ſeem to threaten the adventurous na- 
vigator with deſtruction. 

From the moſt ſoutherly part of Groenland to the 
68th degree of north latitude is not ſo ſevere as might 


at firſt be imagined. The ſummer includes the latter 


end of May, the whole of June, July and Auguſt, and 
half the month of September ; during which the wea- 
ther is generally warm : while the wind blows eaſterly 
the {ky is always ſerene, but when it veres to the other 
points ſtorms are ſure to enſue, The ſea coaſt 1s gene- 
rally infeſted with unhealthy and diſagreeable fogs, 
which are, however, ſo fattening to the land, that the 
ſhores are covered with verdure ; but the inland moun- 
tains are perfectly capped with ſnow, 

To the northward of the 68th degree the weather 15 
much more ſevere, and the cold ſo very intenſe, that 
even in the midſt of ſummer the very ſtrongeſt ſpiri- 
tuous liquors will freeze cloſe to the fire ſide, The 
winter in this part continues from September to May, 
and ſometimes June, during which time the ſea is co- 


vered with vaſt mountains of ice, © Nothing (ſays. 


an eminent writer) can exhibit a more dreadſul, and, 
at the ſame time, a more dazzling appearance than 
thoſe prodigious maſſes of ice that ſurround the whole 
coaſt in different forms of rocks, caſtles, towers and 
Ipires, reflecting a variety of colours according to the 
nature of the concrete, and floating from place to place 
as if the whole ſcene was illuſion, or enchantment ; 


. 


luch are the proſpects they yield in calm weather, but 


when the winds begin to blow, and the fea to ſwell in 


vaſt ſucceſſive billows, the conflict of thoſe congre- 
gated bodies of ice encountering, daſhing, cracking, 
urſting, and ſhivering into ten thouſand fragments, 
1 the eye and ear with terror and aſtoniſhment. 
A wg op ad lightning ſeldom diſturb the air of Gro- 
rural? which, however, is ſubject to many other na- 
deal B ſuch as ſhooting ſtars, and in par- 
wy a —_ borealis, or northern lights. In the 
pot: 3% che year, and about the new moon, this phæ- 
8 appears ſo univerſally bright over the face of 
with e e ſky, darting its rays, and glaring 
© 167 lancy, as to afford ſufficient light whereby 
_ Korner ſolſtice there is no night, and thoſe 
en "62 have the pleaſure to ſee the ſun turn 
Er 5 all the twenty-four hours: but in 
that planes vine they have but little comfort in 
9 . e nights Peng e e long; yet 
"Ao what to travel up and down the country, though 

nis neither moon-ſhine or ſtar-light. 


I 
a 
th 


© a . . 
temperature of the air is not unwholeſorne ; for, 
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except the ſcurvy, and the diſtemper of the lungs, the 
inhabitants know nothing of many other diſeaſes with 
which other countries are plagued ; and theſe pectoral 
infirmities are,not ſo much the effects of the exceſſive 
cold, as of the foggy weather, to which this country 1s 
very much ſubject, From the beginning of April to 
the end of July is the foggy ſealon; and from that 
time the fog daily decreaſes. But as in the ſummer- 
time they are troubled with fogs, ſo in the winter ſea- 
ſon they are plagued with the vapour called froſt- 
ſmoak, which, when the cold is exceſſive, riſes out of 


the ſea, as the ſmoak out of a chimney, and is as thick 


as the thickeſt miſt, eſpecially in bays, where there 1s 
any opening 1n the ice. 

There is a wonderful harmony and correſpondence 
obſerved in Groenland between fountains and the main 
ſea: at ſpring tides in new and full moon, when the 
ſtrongeſt ebbing is at ſea, the hidden fountains or 
ſprings of freſh water break out on the ſhore, and diſ- 
cover themſelves often in places where they might be 
little expected, eſpecially in winter, when the ground 
is covered with ice and ſnow; yet at other times there 
are no water ſprings in thoſe places. 

The hills of Groenland are barren, and indeed fro- 
zen all the year; the low lands are tolerably fertile, 
particularly towards the fea. A few oak trees are found 
in the ſouthern parts near the States Promontory. 


In theſe particular parts the meadows are rich in 


graſs: turnips and coleworts are eaſily raiſed, and ex- 
cellently flavoured : underwood, which grows to a vaſt 
height, 1s plentiful : birch, elm and willows are not 
ſcarce, and juniper-berries grow in abundance. 

The herb angelica grows wild, and is found in great 
profuſion : it is endued with a turpentine flavour, and 
yields an aromatic oil, which is extracted by diſtilla- 
tion. 

The ſhores abound with a pleaſant and ſalutary kind 
of ſcurvy-graſs, and the mountains near the bays and 
creeks are covered with wild thyme. A ſpecies of graſs 
bearing yellow flowers, the herb termentil, and many 
other plants, herbs and vegetables, abound in this 
country. The fruits of Groenland are bramble-berries, 
bil-berries, blue-berries, and juniper-berries. Here 
it is to be obſerved, when any thing is faid relative to 
the fertility of Groenland, that the ſouthern parts are 
only meant, for with reſpect to the northern parts they 
are deſtitute of herbs and plants. 

Groenland produces various metals: to the ſouth- 
ward of the Dutch colony copper ore is found, Mr. 
Egede once received a lump of ore from a Groen- 
lander, and himſelf found calamine of a yellow co- 
lour. He likewiſe ſent a conſiderable quantity of, yel- 
low ſand mixed with vermillion ſtreaks to the Bergen 


company, who, by letter, requeſted him to procure as 


much as poſſible of that commodity : he could not, 
however, execute his commiſſion as he was never after 
able to find the place where he got the firſt ſpecimen : 
it was, it ſeems, one of the ſmalleſt among a great 
cluſter of iſlands, and the mark he had ſet up was 
blown down by a ſtorm, ſo that he could not a ſecond 
time trace out the ſpot. | 
Rock chryſtals, both red and white, are the produce 
of this country; and a baſtard marble, of various co- 
lours, is very plentiful about the Daniſh colony, which 
is known by the name of Good Hope ; of the latter 
the natives make bowls, lamps, pots, and crucibles.. 
The ſeas and bays, beſides a variety of beautiful ſhells, 
yield great quantities of excellent coral. But one of 
the greateſt natural curioſities of this country is the aſ- 
beſtos, or amianthus, which has the vulgar appellation 
of earth-flax, and is a fibrous, flexible, and mineral 
ſubſtance, compoſed of ſhort and abrupt filaments. It 
is 2 ſtony concrete, of the talcky kind, though differing 
from talc in its external appearance. It is neither ſo 
bright, ſo ſmooth, or ſo unctuous, and is not compoſed 
of leaves or plates, but of long filaments, like flax. 
it has been ſpun into cloth, and formed into paper, 
both of an incombuſtible nature, and not to be con- 
ſumed 
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ſumed by fire. Some kinds have filaments that are ri- 


gid and brittle, and others more Rexible. The firſt 
cannot be ſpun, or formed into cloth; the latter may, 
but not without difficulty. This manufacture appears 
to have been known to the ancients, who, according 


to Pliny, wrapped the bodies of the dead in cloth made 

of carth-flax, to preſerve their aſhes ſeparate from thoſe 

ef the funeral pile, a uſe to which this kind of cloth 1s 

{till applied by ſome of the Tartarian chiefs, 

Groenland is not infeſted with any ravenous animal, 
the great white bear excepted, which, however, very 
ſeldom appears near the Daniſh colony. 

The quadrupedes of Groenland are dogs, foxes, 
hares, and rein-deer. The dogs are large and rough, 
white or ſpeckled; and their ears ſtand upright, which 
is a peculiarity belonging to curs in general in all cold 
climates. Theſe dogs are timorous and ſtupid, do not 
bark, but make a moſt diſmal howling at times. In 
the northern parts they are rendered of infnite ſervice, 
as the natives there yoke them to ſledges, which, when 
heavy laden, they are able to draw upon the ice at the 
rate of 70 miles a day. Theſe poor uſeful animals are, 
however, very ill rewarded for their ſervices, being 
left to provide for themſelves, except when their owners 
happen to be ſucceſsful in taking a great number of 
ſeals, at which times their matiters gratify them with a 
meal, compoſed of the entrails and blood. 

The foxes appear of different colours, white, grey, 
and bluciſh. They are neither ſo hairy, or ſo large, 
as thoſe of Denmark and Norway. 

Hares are found in Groenland in great abundance : 
they are of a white colour, very fat in ſummer, and of 
an exquilite flavour. 

Rein- deer fecd in great herds, and are hunted all the 
ſummer by the natives, who are uſually accompanied 
by their wives and children in theſe excurſions, and 
penetrate very far into the country in purſuit of their 
game, 

Serpents, lizards, toads, newts, &c. are unknown 
in Groenland; but gnats ſwarm in the ſummer time, 
and are exccedingly troubleſome. | 

Partridges, which are white in winter, and grey 1n 
ſummer, abound here; as do ſparrows, linnets, ſnow- 
birds, and jce-birds. 

A great number of ravens hover about the huts of the 
Groenlanders, as, near the habitations of theſe people, 
the ground is uſually ſtrewed with the offals of ſeals, 
and other fiſh. Groenland likewiſe abounds with eagles 
and falcons of a prodigious fize, and large ſpeckled 
owls. 


Ihe inſects of this country are bees, waſps, ſpiders, 


and flies, The people, however, are not plagued with 
beetles, ants, rats, or mice. | 

The Groenlanders are fond of the ſeal, which con- 
tributes at once to their ſuſtenance and conveniency. 
There is ſome difference in ſeals, but the moſt re- 
markable ſpecies is that called the Cap-nuſs, which 
appellation it receives from the cap, or cawl, with 
which it covers its head occaſionally. The head itſelf 
relembles that of a dog with cropped ears, his ſnout is 
bearded like a cat, his eyes are, large, and his teeth 
ſharp. His {kin is covered with aſhort thick fur, which 
15 white, black, brown, or tawny : he 1s web-footed, 
which is a great convenience to him in lwimming ; and 
he ſeems to drag himſelf along, rather than walk. 

Seals are from five to eight feet in length. The fat 
of this creature furniſhes the Groenlanders with oil, the 
fleſh with food, the ſkin with cloathing, and with co- 
verings tor their huts and boats. 

Belides ſcals, the Groenland ſeas abound with tur- 
but, cod, haddock, ſcate, ſalmon, halibut, cat-fiſh, 
roe-fiſh, ſtents, whiting, bream, muſcles, crabs, 


ſhrimps, &c. - 


That ailoniſhing creature the whale will be amply 
deſcribed from fome late minute obſervations, under 
the article of Ealt or New Greenland, | 

With reipedt to lea fowl, the principal, in Groen- 
land, is the edder-ftowl, ſwarms of which, at times, 
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deer, or ſeal tkins ; as allo of birds !kins, nicely dre 


ſhoulders. This coat reaches neatly 


ſeem to cover the whole ſurface of the GCea:; 

warm ſeaſon infinite numbers of then kover bk In the 
Daniſh colony every evening, and take cher en the 
the ſea regularly the enſuing morning. In 65 Ant to 
retire to the iſlands to lay their eben Pring the 


„and hatch the; 
oung, and return to the contine an 


The Groenlanders are very fond of their eggs and the 
young, but make no manner of uſe of ther Ras Vt 
teathers, which are excellent in their king yer BY 
found in large quantities in and about their nells * 
There are three ſpecies of ducks, which aur { 
in, or frequent Groenland. The firſt, which, _ 
tame duck kind, has fine ſpeckled feathers ly 0 
and hatches its eggs in the iſlands, returnins LE x x 
with its young to the continent. The ſecond 2 
ſmaller, has à long pointed bill, ſrequents on] Mb 
waters, and builds its neſt in the flags, or Wage 
rivers. The third kind, which is the largeſt of ab 
has the appellation of the wood-duck, and ls Giſt 
guiſhed by a black breaſt and grey belly. F 
The alkes 1s another kind of fea fowl, which the 
Groenlanders are fond of feeding on: it is leſs than a 
duck, and of a rancid taſte. But the moſt beautiful 
ſea bird of theſe parts is the tungoviarſck, This bird is 
not bigger than a lark, but its teathers are uncommon- 
ly elegant. Swarms of wild geeſe come to the northern 
parts of Groenland, from more ſouthern climates, in 
the ſpring, and breed, and quit the place at the com. 
mencement of winter. Many lea-mews build in the 
rocks and cliffs; and ſea-terns lay their eggs on the 
iſlands about Groenland. Lundes, or Grocnland ſea: 
parrots, are common here, as ale ſca-cincs, and ſea- 
inipes, 


Deſcent, Perſons, Dreſs, Diſpoſition, Fed, Marriage 
and Funeral Ceremonies, Amuſements, particular Cu/- 
toms, Employment, Weapons, Habitatimns, Ariicles 
of Traffic, Language, Religion, Diſeaſes, ſcientific 
Knowledge, Sc. of the Inhabitants of Groeniand, 


CCORDING to the concurring teſtimony of dif- 
ferent authors, the native or original Grocnlanders 
are deſcended from the Schrellings, who formerly ex- 
terminated the Iceland ſettlers. Theſe people bear a 
near reſemblance to the Laplanders and Samoides, in 
their perſons, complexions, and way of life. There 
will always be found a ſtrong affinity between the cul- 
toms of different nations living in the ſame kind of 
climate, expoſed to the lame wants anc neceſlities, and 
involved in the fame ignorance and brutality, The 
Groenlanders are ſhort of ſtature, thick made, and in- 
clined to fat: their faces are broad, their lips thick, 
and thcir noſes flat. They have black har and eycs, 
and yellow complexions, poſſeſs health and vigour, but 
have very ſhore lives. | 
heir cloaths are, for the moſt part, made of 28 
ue 
and prepared. The mens habits are, a Coat or jacke, 


l | 1ead and 
with a cape or hood ſewed to it, to cover the head 
to the Knees. 


. in; ing ab their 
I heir breeches are very ſmall, not cottung 400% 


loins, that they may not hinder then in getting 42 
their boats; and the hair of the {ſkins the coat 15 ja ic 
of is turned inward to keep them warm. hg vos 
coat they put on a Jarge frock, made of 55 05 
qreſſed and tanned, without hair, in order to 77 & 
the water ; and thus they are dreſſed when BY . 
ſea. Between the leathern frock and * 77 0 55 
they wear a linen ſhirt, or, for want Ape vi 
made of ſeals guts, which allo helps to _ Abe. 
water from the under coat. Of late by Ariped 
times in more gaudy dreſſes; as ſhirts mage Ra hs 
linen, and coats and breeches of reid and = h 
cloth, which they buy of che Daniſh or 1 8 
chants, but faſhioned alter their tel vie tives 0h 
they parade and feaſt, when they keep dh of 
ſhore. The hoſe they wore formerly = "Ur fortof 
ein-deer or ſeal-fkins ; but now they PT hob, 
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" e different colours, white, blue, and red, 
worſtec) ; buy of the Danes. Their ſhoes and boots 
which ney Tet -ſkcins, red or yellow, well dreſſed and 
are Mace The are nicely wrou hr, with folds behind 
nue, re bert heels, and fit well upon the feet. 

| difference between the drels of the men and 
hes Th that the womens coats Are higher on the 
2 wy and wider than the mens, with higher and 
wen hoods. The married women, that have chil- 
_ wear much larger coats than the reſt, like gowns, 
re ſe they mult carry their children in them upon 
a They wear drawers which reach to the 
miele of che thigh, and over them breeches. The 
auen they always keep on, and ſleep in them. 
Their breeches come down to the knees : theſe they 
do not wear in ſummer or in Winter, but when they go 
abroad; and, as ſoon as they come home, they pull 
tem off again. Next to their bodies they wear a wallt- 
— made of young fawn-ſ{kins, with the hairy ſide in- 
ee The coat, or upper garment, is alſo made of 
ine coloured ſwan-ſkins, or (in detect of that) ſcal- 
ſkins, trimmed and edged with white, and neatly 
wrought in the ſcams, and about tne brim), Their 
hair, which is very long and thick, is braided, and 
tied up in a knot. They commonly go bare-headed, as 
vell without as within doors: nor are they covered with 
hoods, but in caſe of rain or ſnow. Their chief orna- 
ments are glaſs beads, of divers colours, or coral, 
about their necks and arms, and pendants in their cars. 
They alſo wear bracelets made of black {kin ſet with 
pearls, with which they trim their cloaths and ſhoes. 
Some have, beſides 'this, another ſort of embelliſh- 
ment; they make long black ſtrokes between the eyes 
on the forehead, upon the chin, arms, and hands, 
and even upon the thighs and legs. They keep their 


cloaths pretty clean, though in other things, eſpecially | 


in their victuals, they are not ſo nice. The women, 
in general, who have children, are very dirty and flo- 
venly, well knowing that they cannot be repudiated. 
But thoſe unfortunate women that are barren, or whoſe 
children are dead, and do not know the moment they 
may be ſent away, are obliged to take more care to be 
cleanly, chat they may pleaſe their huſbands. 

With reſpect to diſpoſition, the Groenlanders are 
good-natured and orderly, but indolent, dull, and 
phlegmatic. They live peaceably without laws, and 
act regularly without diſcipline. | 

In caſes of murder (which, however, ſeldom happen) 
no cognizance is taken of the murderer, unleſs the 
neareſt relation to the deceaſed thinks proper, perſon- 
ally, to revenge his death. Old women, who, from 
an untoward diſpoſition, are ſuppoſed to be witches, 
they kill, by the unanimous conſent of the ne1ghbour- 
hood, 

As they think all the productions of nature deſigned 
for mankind in general, they deem every thing com- 
mon property, This naturally obviates the idea of 
robbery, as none can ſteal where he has a right to take 
whatever he happens to lay his hands on. But this idea 
they extend to ſtrangers, and take as freely from them 
a5 from their own neiphbours, which occaſions them 
to have a worſe name than they deſerve; as the notions 
they are brought up in excule, in ſome meaſure, their 
uppoſed delinquency, | 
nication and adultery are unknown to the Groen- 
88 except upon particular occaſions, when Cer- 
r Wee at which both ſexes attend, admit 
* _ intercourſe; and theſe permiſſions do 
© br eed ſo much from vice as arbitrary cuſtom ; 
des e the Groenlanders are modeſt, civil, 
aries en hoſpitable, Only married people are 
ny * t — mentioned feſtivals ; for the un- 
bd = on ſexes, are remarkable for their mo- 
Anka 8 To confirm this aſſertion, Mr. 
Þ rv — aniſh miſſionary, ſays, he never ſaw any 
nclination, any looſe converſation, or ſhew the leaſt 
N O it, either in word or deed. During fifteen 

at he lived in Groenland, he did not hear of 
No. 54. 
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more than two or three unmarried young women who 
were pregnant; becauſe it is reckoned the greateſt 
diſgrace. 

The moſt exceptionable propenſity of the Groen- 
landers 1s their being ſo exceeding dirty, for they are 
flovens to a degree of beaſtiality. The men are ſo fond 
of dirt, that they never waſh themſclves with clean 
water, but, in the manner of cats, lick their fingers, 
and clean their faces, as well as they can, with the 
ſpittle, They even eat their victuals in the ſame bowls 
and platters that have been licked by their half ſtarved 
dogs, without the leaſt idea of making them clean. 
The women think they are never ſo [weet as when they 
waſh themſelves in urine, that being deemed their grand 

<rtume ; and a female, when ſo cleaned, imagines 
her ſmell to be peculiarly ' grateful; Even the men 
adopt this opinion ſo far as to compliment a woman, 
aſter having been thus ſcowered, with the title of 
nwiarfiar ſuarneaks, or, maidenly ſweet. Company 
never hinders either ſex from complying with the calls 
of nature; and the utenſils for thole purpoſes being al- 
ways in the ſame room as the family, a diſagreeable 
effluvia ariſes, which is extremely offenſive to any but 
thoſe who are, by long uſe, familiarized to ſuch ſtenches. 
Many of theſe people ſoak raw hides in thole very uten- 
ſils, which contributes conſiderably to the nauſeous 
ſmell of the place, and renders a Groenlander's habita- 
tion almoſt inſufferable. 

The Groenlanders feed upon the fleſh of ſea- par- 
tridges, hares, ſeals, rein-deer, and whales. I neir 
fleſh- meat they cat either boiled, dried in the {un or 
wind, or raw. Their fiſh they either boil or dry tho- 
roughly. Indeed, it is by perfectly drying that they 
preſerve their ſalmon, halibut, or ſtents, which are 
caught in the ſummer, and laid up for winter ſtore : 
for theſe people, with all their ignorance, are as care- 
ful as the ant in providing for future exigencies. Seals 
are only to be caught in the ſummer, unleſs they hap- 
pen, in the winter, now and then to meet with a few 
floating upon the ice, The mode of preſerving theſe 
animals is by burying them under the ſnow, from 
whence they are dug out as occaſion requires, and eaten 
without further preparation, They areas naſty in eat- 
ing as other things ; for they never clean either platters, 
pots, or kettles ; and the dirty ground ſerves them for 
a table. But they act wiſer than many more poliſhed 
nations, in not eating ſect meals at particular hours, 
but gratifying the calls of hunger when the craving ap- 
petite requires. The women uſually eat by themſelves; 
but when the Grocnlanders return from ſca, they make 
merry together, and regale ſumptuouſly. 

As theſe people are not delicate in their appetites, 
they are not very particular, in times of ſcarcity, with 
reſpect to their food, as they will feed upon pieces of 
rotten ſkins, ſea-weeds, flags, any kind of roots, 
whale's fat, train oil, &c. In ſummer they uſe wood 
as fuel to dreſs ſuch victuals as they do not chooſe to 
eat raw; but, in winter, they uſually boil their food 
upon their train-oil lamps. Their kettles are made ei- 
ther of braſs, copper, or marble, and, in general, ma- 
nufactured by themſelves. Their method of kindling 
a fire is by the friction of a piece of hard wood upon a 
dried fir-tree block. 

The Danes found great difficulty in bringing the 
Groenlanders to taſte their proviſions, Some, how- 
ever, at length came to be fond of bread and butter ; 
but very few have, as yet, overcome their ſtrong aver- 
ſion to ſpirituous liquors ; and none can be perſuaded to 
chew or ſmoak tobacco. 

The men are commonly contented with one wife. 
There are ſome, indeed, but thoſe are very few, that 
keep two, three, or four wives; but theſe paſs for 
heroes, or more than ordinary men; becaule, by their 
induſtry, they are able to maintain ſo many wives and 
children. Before the arrival of the Danes, jealouty 
never prevailed among thoſe wives; but they agreed 
well together; though the firſt wife was reckoned the 
miſtreſs. But ſince the Danes have informed them ot 
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586 
the word and will of God, importing, that, in the be- 
ginning, the all-wiſe Creator made one man and one 
woman to live in matrimony as huſband and wife, there 
have been ſome reſentment in the wives, when their 
huſbands have been diſpoſed to take any others beſide 
them. They have applied to Mr. Egede, deſiring him 
to put a ſtop to ſuch a proceeding. Alſo, when he has 
inſtructed them in their catechiſm, they have always 
reminded him fully to inſtruct their huſbands in the 
duty of the ſeventh commandment. They refrain from 
marrying their next relations, even in the third de- 
gree, deeming ſuch matches unwarrantable and unna- 
tural. It is likewiſe cenſurable, if a young man and 
woman, that have ſerved and been educated in one fa- 
mily, ſhould deſire to be married together; for they 
look upon them as brother and ſiſter. 

Their marriage ceremonies are as follow. When a 
young man fancies a maiden, he commonly propoſes it 
to the parents and relations on both ſides. After he 
has obtained their conſent, he procures two or more old 
women to fetch the bride. Theſe goto the place where 
the young woman is, and carry her away by force ; for, 
though ſhe approves of the match, yet, out of modeſty, 
ſhe muſt affect coyneſs, in order to avoid the cenſure of 
forwardneſs. After ſhe is brought to the bridegroom's 
houſe, ſhe keeps, for ſome time, at a diſtance, and firs 
retire, in ſome corner, upon a bench, with her hair 
diſhevelled, and her face veiled. In the mean while 
the bridegroom uſes all the rhetoric he is maſter of, 
and ſpares no careſſes to bring her to compliance, 
which being effected, the maiden yields to his em- 
braces, and the wedding is over. | 

Huſbands often repudiate their wives, either if they 


do not ſuit their humours, or if they are barren, (which | 


they hold to be very ignominious,) and for many other 
reaſons : but if they have children by them they keep 
them for life. 

The robuſt conſtitution of the women is particularly 
evinced in child-bearing ; for as ſoon as it is over 
they will go to work, and do their ordinary buſinels : 
but ſometimes it colts them their lives. They have a 
tender love for their children. The mother always 
carries her infant upon her back, wrapped up in her 
coat, wherever ſhe goes, or whatever buſineſs ſhe has 
in hand; for they have no cradles. They ſuckle their 
children till they are three or four years old, or more; 
becauſe, in their tender infancy, they cannot digeſt the 
ſtrong victuals that the reſt muſt live upon. 

They are negligent in the education of their children, 
for they never chaſtize or correct them when they do 
amiſs, but leave them to their own diſcretion : not- 
withſtanding which, when they are grown up to years of 
maturity, they ſeldom ſeem inclined to vice. 


ward forms, they are always very willing to do what 
they order them. They are under the care of their pa- 
rents, boys as well as girls, till they are married ; af- 
terwards they ſhift for themſelves ; yet they continue 
to dwell in the ſame houſe, or under the ſame roof, 
with their fathers, together with other kindred and re- 
lations ; and what they get they all enjoy in common. 
On the death of a Groenlander all his property is 
thrown away as impure and unfortunate. All who re- 
fide in the ſame houſe are obliged to carry whatever 
belongs to them into the open air to purify ; but in the 
evening they fetch their effects back again. They dreſs 
the corpſe in its beſt apparel, bend the legs under the 
back, wrap the whole up in rein-deer and ſeal ſkins, 
and bury it under a heap of ſtones. Thoſe who are con- 
cerned in the funeral are for ſome time deemed un- 
clean ; and the mourners, to teſtify their grief, make 
molt hideous howlings. A corpſe is always conveyed 
out of the back part of a hut, but never through the 
door ; and, at the funeral, a woman lights a ſtick, and, 
waving it round her head, pronounces the words“ Pik- 
leruk pok,” which is, he is no more to be procured. 
They fix a dog's head upon the burial place of a 
young child, for this curious reaſon, that as a child is 
23 9 


Altho' 
they ſhew no great reſpect to their parents in any out- 
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- ſkins. The arrows are near ſix 


' ſea, they nor only diſcover the track 9 
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deficient in point of underſtandings. ; 

. "i b} t 
pre of finding its way to the land a be ez. 
aithful dog to run before and guide it. without a 


The principal amuſements of t | 
linging in a very harſh diſcordant ve Groenlander are 
ter a very ruſtic mode, running, wreſtling 8 af 
&c. They very ſeldom quarrel with each othes, ul. 
having, indeed, in their language "any er, not 
words, or ſuch as are calculated to expreſs an mpg 
ſentment. They are never know to fight : 85 or re- 
a Groenlander conceives himſelf aggrieved or af Lern 
he challenges the aggreſſor to a trial of ſatirical * 0 


bandy ſarcaſm with him. The two part: * 
cordingly, when the challenger begins firſt” . 


humorous poetical manner, charges his 
having affronted him, and likewiſe reca 
inp 3 or follies he has been guilty 
on challenged replies in a ſimilar raj 

himſelf as _ as i. can, and retorts * 
errors of the challenger. In this war of words 7 the 
challenger has the advantage, his antagoniſt is obi ed 
to apologize for having affronted him ; bur 9 
contrary, if he is out- ſatirized, he muſt confeſs hi : 
ſelf wrong, and beg pardon for having made the — 
ſation. Let the ſatirical conteſt conclude how it wil. 
a reconciliation is ſure to take place, and the day to 
conclude with the utmoſt mirth and feſtivity. In this 
manner terminate the quarrels of the Groclanders, and 
ſuch is their ſevereſt reſentment. It is to be wiſhed that 
nations which pretend to great politeneſs and benevo- 
lence, would terminate their differences in a like ſenſi- 
ble and friendly manner, without having recourſe to 
that Gothic, unchriſtian, and inhuman practice of du- 
elling, or appealing to the ſavage brutality of blows, 

The ſongs, which are ſung at their afſemblies, are 
ſatires againſt their neighbours follies, or rather good. 
natured poetical documents and repreſentations of each 
others faults. The perſon who ſings always beats a 
little drum with his finger, asan accompaniment to his 
verſes, and likewiſe makes ſtrange geſticulations for 
the greater entertainment of thoſe preſent. 

The greatelt part of the year is employed by theſe 
people either in hunting or fiſhing. The principal 
game they hunt is the rein-deer. To purſue this ani- 
mal they penetrate into the interior parts, accompanied 
by their whole families. Having Gund a herd of rein- 
deer, a number of Groenlanders ſurround them at 4 
conliderable diſtance, and then, with ſhouts and hi- 
deous yellings, drive them into a narrow compals, by 
contracting the circle they have formed round them. 
The animals being thus cooped up, become an caly 
prey, and may be killed with great facility. 

The hunting weapons of the Groenlanders are fir- 
tree bows, wound about with the twiſted finews of anl- 
mals, and ſtrung with the ſame, or with flips of eil 
feet in length, and 
bearded with iron or ſharp pointed bone: but thoſe they 
ſhoot birds with are blunt pointed, that they may ary 
tear the fleſh, the blow being ſufficient to kill the bird, 
without mangling it. In killing fea fowls the / i 
lances, which they throw with aſtoniſhing dente, 
and very ſeldom miſs the mai k. . 3 

Their method of whale-fiſhing is diſferent Nee 
is practiſed by other Europeans, When ey wo 
upon thoſe expeditions, they go in 2 large ong-l % | 
called kone-boat, becaule it is rowed by Won | 
the word kone implies a woman. About 50 Eile 1 
in one of theſe boats, and when they find a wm, of. 
men ſtrike him with their harpoons, to which 15 
tened, with very long lines, blown ſeal-Mk1n5, cificial 
are filled with wind like bladders. T K cheir 
bladders are of infinite uſe to the Caren fee 18 


whale-fiſhing, ; for, by floating 5 * he whale after 


under the 


antagoniſt with 
pitulates what. 
of. The per- 


he is wounded, but hinder him from diving 


water for any length of time. | 
his ivr and is exhauſted by fatigue, 


landers again attack him with ſpears and! 
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On this occaſion they are clad in ſkin coats, 

of only one piece, with boots, gloves, and 

caps, ſewed and laced ſo tight together, that no water 
, 


them. In this garb they jump into the 
yes i to ſlice the fat all round the whale's 
L 


not thay Are always full of air ſo that they 


can ſtand upright in the ſea, Nay, they are ſometimes 


ing that they will get upon the whale's back 

Hikes Is yer ie in him, to make an end of him, 
way his fat. 15 

* 92 ken by various methods, ſuch as ſtriking 
them with harpoons, ſimilar, in form, to thoſe uſed in 
whale-fiſhing, but much ſmaller ; watching them when 
they come to breathe at the air holes in the ice, and 
ſtriking them with lances, approaching them diſguiſed 
like their own ſpecies, that 1s, covered with a ſeal-ſkin, 
creeping upon the ice, and wagging the head in the 
very ſame manner as a ſeal; by which means the Groen- 


lander approaches the animal without ſuſpicion, and 


kills him with his lance. Previous to the falling of 
the ſnow, theſe people can ſee the ſeals through the 
tranſparent ice, and trace them to the openings, where 
they are eaſily killed. They are likewiſe ſurprized 
while they baſk themſelves 1n the ſun, either upon rocks 
or floating pieces of ice, T he Groenlanders angle with 
lines made of whalebone, cut very ſmall, and generally 
catch a great many fiſh. The halibut is caught with 
lines of hemp, or ſeal-ſkin. Salmon and roe-fiſh are 
taken by means of weirs or ſtone encloſures, into which 
the tide carries them at flood, and leaves them on dry 
land at low water, Stent fiſh are caught by means of 
netting extended upon poles. They are dried upon the 
rocks in the open air, and ſerve for part of the winter 
proviſion of the natives, being dreſſed in melted fat or 
train oil. 

They bave two ſorts of boats: the one, which the 
men alone make uſe of, is a ſmall veſſel, and ſharp 
pointed at both ends, three fathoms in length, and but 
three quarters of a yard wide at moſt, with a round hole 
in the middle, juſt large enough for a man's body to 
enter, and fit down in it. The inſide of the boat is 
made of thin rafts, tacked together with the ſinews of 
animals; and the outſide is covered with ſeal-ſkins, 
dreſſed, and without hair. No more than one can fit 
in it, who faſtens it ſo tight about his waiſt that no wa- 
ter can penetrate it, In theſe ſmall boats they go to 
ſea, managing them with one oar, a fathom long, 
broad at both ends, with which they paddle about in 
the moſt ſtormy weather, to catch ſeals and ſea fowls ; 
and if they happen to overſet, eaſily raiſe themſelves, 
and recover their boats by the means of their paddles. 

he kone-boat is made in the ſame manner, but more 
dur able, and longer, being 60 feet in length, and like- 
wiſe has a maſt, with a triangular ſail, which is made 
of the membranes and entrails of ſeals, and managed 
= the help of braces and bowlings. The women 
22 repait, and row theſe boats, and likewiſe build 

| tne Groenlanders huts ; the whole mechanic em- 

proyment of the men being to make hunting imple- 
ments and fiſning-tackle. | 
a country is but thinly peopled. The huts which 
15 inhabitants reſide in during winter are low, and 
cer, of ſtone and turf, The windows are on one ſide, 
| ade cf tlie bowels of ſeals, dreſſed, and ſewed toge- 
a or of the maws of halibuts, and are white and 
mh Parent. On the other ſide are placed their beds, 
> conſiſt of ſhelves or benches, made of deal 

. * raiſed half a yard from the ground. Their 

mile is made of ſeal or rein-deer ſkins. Several 

2 - live together in one of theſe houſes or huts, 
the Br, occupying a room by itſelf, ſeparated from 
ported 0 Sen poſts, by which alſo the roof is ſup- 
la which zelore the poſts there is a hearth or fire place, 
hk * placed a great lamp, in the form of a half- 
ry 8 on a trivet, Over this are hung their 

als vie _ copper, or marble, in which they boil 

nals. Under the roof, juſt above the lamp, 
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they have a ſort of rack, or ſhelf, to put their wer 
clothes upon, They burn train-oil in their lamps, and 
moſs ſerves them as a ſubſtiture for wick. The door 
of the hut is low, that as little cold as poſſible may be 
admitted. The houſe is lined with old ſkins within, 
and ſurrounded with benches. The men and women 
fit to work with their backs to each other. In the ſum- 
mer the Groenlanders dwell in tents made of long 


poles, fixed in a conical form, covered with deer-ſkins 


within, and outwardly with dreſſed ſeal-ſkins, ſo that 
rain cannot pierce them. 

The Groenlanders traffic with the Danes, by ex- 
changing whalebone, blubber, train-oil, horns of ſea- 
unicorns, rein-deer ſkins, ſeal ditto, and fox ditto, for 
coats, ſhirts, ſtockings, knives, hand-ſaws, needles, 
angling-hooks, cheſts, boards, looking-glaſſes, toys, 
SC. e. 2 

The language of the Groenlanders is guttural, and 
full of conſonants. The alphabet is without the letters 
C, D, Q, X ; and they have a great number of poly- 
ſyllables, like the people of North America. 

Theſe people treat the Daniſh miſſionaries with great 
reſpect, and attend to what they preach with the ut- 
moſt patience ; but at the ſame time hear them with the 
moſt mortifying indifference ; ſo that thoſe gentlemen 
make but few proſelytes, or, at leaſt, if any are con- 
verted, they ſeldom long remember what has been ſaid 
to them. Thoſe who remain in their original ſu- 
perſtition believe in the immortality of the ſoul, but 
have very confuſed and inadequate ideas of the Deity, 
whom they call Torngar/eck, and ſuppoſe that he re- 
ſides either in the bowels of the earth, or in the 
ſea, They likewiſe believe in another ſpirit, whom 
they call Innirirrirſot, or the reſtrainer, becauſe they 
fancy he prevents them from eating or drinking what is 
pernicious, and from doing wrong in other things. A 
third ſpirit, called Erloer/ortok, or the gutter, they re- 
preſent as a monſter, and imagine he lives upon the en- 
trails of the dead, They 1 * all the elements to 
be filled with ſpirits; and believe that their prieſts, 
whom they call Angekuts, have each one of theſe ſpi- 
rits as an attendant or familiar; and this ideal familiar 
ſpirit they call Tornagb, and An that he always comes 
with great readineſs to the Angekut when ſummoned. 

When an Angekut pretends to invoke the great ſpirit 
Torngarſeck, he retires to ſome unfrequented place, 
where none of the people dare follow him, and, on his 
return, makes them believe that he has invoked Torn- 
garſeck, who anſwered his invocation by appearing in 
ſuch a horrid form that he was overcome by terror, 
ſickened, ſunk into a trance, and remained without 
ſigns of life for the ſpace of three days, and that when 
he recovered, he found himſelf endued with the ſpirit 
of conjuration. 

Theſe Angekuts are very great impoſtors, and, by a 


great variety of artifices, maintain an entire aſcendency | 


over the poor deluded people. 

The principal diſeaſes of the Groenlanders are of a 
ſcorbutic nature, and they are greatly accuſtomed to 
weak eyes, which latter diſorder 1s occaſioned by the 
ſharp piercing winds incident to the country, and the 
white glare reflected from the ice and ſnow, with which 
the whole country is covered ſo great a part of the year. 
The ſmall-pox being brought among theſe people in the 
year 1734, from Copenhagen, made great havock. 
With reſpect to ſurgery or phylic, they are extremely 
ignorant, Their great ſpecific plaiſter for all kinds of 
wounds, is a compoſition of the bark of a tree, burned 
moſs, and train-oil ; and all their inſtruments of ſur- 
gery conſiſt in a common knife, a fiſh-hook, and a 
needle, | | 

The Groenlanders are utterly ignorant of natural 

hiloſophy, and, indeed, of ſcience in general, a ſmall 
mattering of aſtronomy excepted ; for they have made 
ſnfficient obſervations on the ſtars to be able to ſteer 
by them at ſea, They meaſure time by months, com- 
mencing the year after the ſun's firſt riſing above the 


horizon in the winter ; and by every month they are 


preciſely 
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preciſely acquainted with the proper times for killing, 
or taking, the ſeveral ſpecies of fiſhes, fowls, ant- 
mals, &c. So that their little aſtronomy ſerves to di- 
re& all their avocations, ſuch as remaining at home to 
do their little domeſtic and mechanic works, going 


abroad to hunt, fiſh, and the like. 


SET 1 O-N =: 


EAST GREENLAND, NEW GREENLAND, or 
the Country of SPITZBERGEN. 


| Account of the Diſcovery, including a Detail of the Voy- 
ages undertaken by divers Navigators in queſt of a 
Paſſage to the Eaſt Indies by the North Pole. 


HE idea of a paſſage to the Eaſt Indies by the 
T North Pole was firſt ſuggeſted in the year 1527 
by a merchant of Briſtol, who addreſſed Henry VIII. 
on that ſubject; but the plan he propoſed was never 

ut into execution. 

The firſt attempt was made in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, in the year 1553, by Sir Hugh Willoughby, 
who ſailed with three ſhips to the latitude of 75 deg. 
notth, within ſight, as it was ſuppoſed, of Greenland, 
which was afterwards re-diſcovered by the Dutch, and 
named Spitzbergen. Being driven back by a ſtorm, 
he was compelled to winter in the river Arzena, in 
Lapland, where himſelf and his whole company were 
dn emden frozen to death. | 

Three years after captain Burroughs, comptroller 
of the navy to queen Elizabeth, ſucceeded Sir Hugh 
Willoughby in atrempting this diſcovery. He paſſed 
the north cape in the year 1556, penetrated to the 78th 
deg. of north lat. diſcovered the wygate, or ſtrait, 
which ſeperates the country of the Samoides from Nova 
Zembla; and then returned to England, | contented 
with having proceeded much farther than his prede- 
ceſſor. | | 3 | 

The report made by captain Burroughs occaſioned 
jJueen Elizabeth to fit out two ſtout veſſels to perfect 


the diſcovery. Theſe were put into commiſſion, and 


the command given to captain Jackman and captain 


Pell, who, in the year 1580, paſſed the ſtrait which 


captain Burroughs had diſcovered, and entered the 
eaſtern ſea; but there the mountains of ice were ſo 
dreadful, and the weather ſo tempeſtuous, that captain 
Pell, with his ſhip and crew, were loſt, and captain 
Jackman returned to England. The bad ſucceſs of 
this expedition occaſioned the ardour of the Engliſh, 
at that time, to ſubſide with reſpect to the main enter- 
prize, which was the diſcovery of a north-eaſt paſſage. 
The Dutch began to purſue the ſame object in 1595, 
when John Cornelius made the attempt, but without 
any degree of ſucceſs. | * 947-4 
Cornelius was ſucceeded in 1606 by William Barens, 
an experienced navigator and able mathematician, who 
having proceeded in the courſe previouſly pointed out 
by the Engliſh navigators, and paſſed the Wygate, 
met with the impediments which had prevented the 
ſucceſs of others, and returned home fully convinced 
that the deſired paſſage was not to be found in that di- 
rection. In 1607 he entered upon a ſecond voyage, 
which he determined to proſecute upon a different 
pon by ſteering to the northward of Nova Zembla ; 
ut when he had reached the 77th deg. of north lati- 
' tude his ſhip was forced, by the floating ice, upon the 
rocks, and there cruſhed to pieces. Barens, and the 
aeg part of his crew, got ſafe to land; but there 
they experienced the moſt excruciating miſeries, by 


being obliged to winter in a place where the ſeverity 


of the weather cauſed the fleſh to periſh upon the 

bones of ſome, and put an end to the exiſtence of 

others. The ſurvivors, however, with great ingenuity 

and fortitude, framed a pinnace from the wrecks of the 

ſhip; and, at the commencement of the ſummer, ſet 

Jail init for Lapland, but the captain died before their 
4 
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I thought there might be ſome chance ol getting on 
ſhore. I therefore ſent off the pinnace a ſecond time, 


| aſhore, if poſſible, to 


we had on board I went 0 


arrival at Coln in that country, and wich b: | 
the hopes of perſeCting the r Periſheg 
In 1710 the celebrated Henry Hudſon 4 wget 
vered STR and bay that ſtill bear his 20. 5 
tempted the north-eaſt paſſage; b > ate 
as thoſe that had gone FS N unſucceſsful 

Though all theſe adventurers had miſcarrie 
main deſign of their expedition, the diſcoye;y 
north-eaſt paſſage, yet their voyages proved al Ad a 
in ſome meaſure, to their reſpective countries f cal, 
troducing to them the knowledge of ſeal-fiſhino , 25 
W 2 other profitable purſvits, 1 

e Engliſh re- aſſumed the deſign i 

when two ſhips were fitted out by er 4 76 
and at the expence of the king himſelf, the duke of 
York his brother, and ſeven other perſons of 111 
The command of theſe ſhips was given to that erz 
lent navigator and mathematician captain John Wood, 
and captain Hawes, the former being appointed to a 
as principal, and direct the expedition in che character 
of commodore. 

They failed on the 28th of May 1676, and pro. 
ceeded to the Northern Ocean. On the i5th of the 
enſuing month they entered the Polar Circle, and on 
the 29th of the ſame month the ſhip named the Speed- 
well, in which captain Wood failed, was unfortunately 
wrecked on ſome rocks in the icy ſeas, After havin 
ſtruck, the captain gives the following affecting and 
animated deſcription of the diſtreſſes of himſelf and his 
crew, © Here (ſays he) we lay beating upon a rock, 
in the moſt frightful manner, for the ſpace of three or 
tour hours, uſing all poſſible means to fave the ſhip, 
but in vain ; for it blew ſo hard, that it was wholly out 
of our power to carry out an anchor capable of doing 
us any ſervice. At length we ſaw land cloſe under our 
ſtern, to the great amazement of us all, as before we 
could not ſee it for the foggy weather. I ordered the 
men to get out the boats before our maſt came by the 
board, which was done. I then ſent the boatſwain to- 
wards the ſhore in the pinnace, to fee if there was any 
poſſibility of landing, which I much feared becaule 
the ſea ran ſo high. In half an hour he returned, and 
gave for anſwer, that it was impoſſible to Jand a man, 
the ſnow being in high cliffs, and the ſhore inacceſſible, 
In conſequence of theſe bad tidings we went to prayers, 
to beſeech the Almighty to have mercy on us, as no- 
thing but inevitable ruin appeared before our eyes. 
After prayers the weather cleared up a little, and look- 
ing over the ſtern I. ſaw a ſmall beach on the ſpot where 


d In the 
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with ſome men in her to be firſt landed, but ſhe durſt 
not venture to attempt the beach. I then ordered out 
the long boat, with twenty men in her to land, who 
attempted it, and got ſafe on ſhore. Thole 1n the fl 
nace ſeeing that followed, and landing their men like. 
wiſe, both veſſels returned to the ſhip without any ac- 
cident. 

« The men on ſhore deſired ſome fire arms and am. 
munition, for there were many bears in light. [ there- 
fore ordered two barrels of powder, ſome ſmall lee 
proviſions, with my own papers and money, 8 1 
on board the pinnace, but as ſhe put off from the | po 
fide, a ſea overſet her, ſo that all was loſt, wich Fl 
life of one man, and ſeveral others were taken up. | 
dead. The pinnace was daſhed to pieces to Our 5 


ing from 
regret, as by that diſaſter one means of eſcaping, {i 
5 ut off. The long boat be ö 
h, the boatſwain an: 
jeutenant to 

mpel me and the lie | 
ſome others would comp 1 215 


drowne 


for them. 


Before we had got half way to the ſhore the ſhip o 


he 

l poſſible haſte to land l 
ſet, ſo that making all P F to the ſhip again, & " 
ſuch proots of t 2 


ſave 


thoſe men who had given me 


[| — 7 a yu” % 2 9 


where our me 
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gard. came down the ladder into the boat, 
ps 3 left for dead, who had been caſt away 
. pinnace. returned, however, to the ſhore, 
Tough very wet an , 
Sand went up the land about a mulquet ſhot, 
aw n were making a fire, was a tent _ 
and oars, which we had ſaved for that, purpole, 
F aich we lay all night wet and weary. The 
: morning the man we left on board having reco- 
1 dot upon the mizen-maſt, and entreated to be 
1 . — hore ; but it blew ſo hard, and the ſea ran ſo 
oh that, though he was an expert ſeaman, none 
eld venture to bring him off. | | 

« The wind continuing to blow, with extreme fogs, 
-oſts, ſnow, and all the ill compacted weather that 
could be imagined, we built more tents to preſerve 

Sz 
_—_— the ſame place where we landed, which ſerved 
us for ſhelter and firing; beſides, there came to us 
ſme hogſheads of brandy, and good ſtore of flour, 
which was great comfort to us in our extremity. We 
now lay between hope and deſpair, praying for fair 
weather, that captain Hawes might find us, which it 
was impoſſible for him to do while the weather conti- 
nued foggy ; but fearing at the fame time he might 
ſhare the ſame fate. At all events I was reſolved to 
try the utmoſt ro ſave as many as I could in the long- 
boat, In order thereunto we raiſed her two feet, and 
raiſed a deck upon her, to keep the ſea out as much as 
poſſible ; with this boat and thirty men (for ſhe would 
carry no more) I intended alternately to row and fail 
to Ruſſia ; but the crew not being ſatisfied as to the 
thoice of the men, began to be mutinous, every one 
having as much reaſon to ſave himſelf as another. In 
this perilous ſtate brandy was our beſt reſource, for it 
kept the men always intoxicated, and fruſtrated rheir 
deligns. Some were reſolved to go by land, but that 
I knew was impoſſible ; neither had we proviſion or 
ammunition ro defend us from the wild beaſts. 

Ine weather till continued very bad, with fogs, 
ſnow, rain and froſt, till the ninth day of our being on 
ſhore, which was the 8th day of July, when in the 
morning it cleared up, and, to our great joy, one of 
our people called out, a fail! This proving to be cap- 
tain Hawes we ſet fire to our town, that he might ſee 
where we were, which he preſently diſcovering, came 
up, and ſent his boat to us. Before I went off I wrote 
a brief relation of the deſign of the voyage, with the 
accident that had befallen us, put it into a glaſs bottle 
and left it in the fortification 1 had there built, By 


twelve o'clock we all got ſafe on board, but left all on | 


ſhore we had ſaved from the ſhip, for we much feared 
it would prove foggy again, and that we ſhould be once 
more driven on this miſerable country ; a country for 
the moſt part covered perperually with ſnow, and prin- 
apally boggy land, on whoſe ſurface grows a kind of 
moſs bearing a blue and yellow flower, the whole pro- 
= of the earth in this deſolate region. The ice 
cliffs, which are exceeding high, and the arches over- 
: nging ſupporting mountains of ſnow, exhibit a moſt 
remendous ſpectacle. Being all on board the Proſ- 
2 we let ſail for England, where we arrived in 
2 expectations of the Engliſh government, and 
* _ of the Britiſh navigators, with reſpect to 
ile 8 of a north-eaſt paſſage, ſubſided with the 
= 5 unfortunate expedition; and many mari- 
* 2 y began to think that no ſuch paſſage ex- 
wal orwithftanding the Dutch, but a few years be- 
which be edition, lailed very near that open ſea 
en dne Ruſſians at preſent navigate with great fa- 


cility; a 
GN might, without the leaſt doubt, have eaſily 


evered in the; . 
. elr under 
"Fe taking. 


ftzr theſe e : "A: 
Peter 2 ele enterpriſes the aſtoniſhing genius of 
ized a de Czar of Muſcovy, not only huma- 


” his lubjects, (who before were little 


With great hazard J got to the quarter of the | 


d cold. We then hauled up the 


and the ſhip breaking to pieces came all on 


te coaſts of China and Japan, had they per- 


GE EN L A Nn 


better than barbarians) but impelled them to great and 


noble undertakings. Hence the Ruſſians, who ſcarcely 
had any veſſels larger than a ſmall bark, began hot 
only to build ſhips of conſiderable burthen, but to 
attempt new diſcoveries. Theſe arduous undertakings 
occaſioned the vaſt and almoſt deſert country of Si- 
beria to be explored, Kamtſchatka to be diſcovered, 
and the ſeas on the north of Aſia to be traverſed. Theſe 
attempts were begun by Beering, who, on the 5th of 


February 1725, received orders from count A praxim, 


admiral of Ruſſia, to proceed on his paſſage into Si- 
beria. By his inſtructions, ſigned by the Czar, he 
was to inform himſelf of the north-eaſtern frontiers of 
that country, in order to diſcover whether they were 
contiguous to, or what might be their diſtance from, 
the continent of North America; and if any paſſage 
could be obtained that way by ſea. He traverſed Si- 
beria, partly by land, and partly in boats by rivers, till 
he came to Lower Kamtſchatka, in the 56th deg. of 
north lat. and about long. 94. 30. eaſt from London. 
It ſtands on a river of the ſame name, which runs to 
the eaſt, and about 120 miles from the town falls into 
the Sleeping Sea, as it 1s called in the map annexed to 
Beering's voyage. Beering ſailed from the river Kam- 
tſchatka the 14th of July 1728, and the 8th of Au- 
guſt found the latitude to be 64 deg. 3o min. On the. 
15th the lat. was 67. 18. and he thought proper not to 

roceed, as he could not obſerve that the land reached 
e northward, and was apprehenſive leſt ſome 
contrary winds might prevent his return to Kamtſchatka 
before the end of ſummer. 

There was a ridge of mountains covered with ſnow 
all along the ſhore, from Kamtſchatka to this place, 
which appeared at ſea like a wall. In September 
Beering returned to the river of Kamtſchatka, and 
wintered in Lower Kamtſchatka. On the 5th of June 
1729 he ſailed * from that river, and ſteered eaſt- 
wards, being in 
diſcerned at ſea in clear weather. But having made 
200 werſtes, or 144 Engliſh miles, and no land ap- 
pearing, he changed his courſe along the coaſt of 
Shatzick, to double the point of the continent of 
Kamtſchatka, which was before unknown. That point 
lies in lat. 51. and about Jong. go. 10. eaſt from Lon- 
don. About 80 miles to the north of it is the mouth 
of Bolſkhaya, from whence Beering croſſed the ſea to 
Okotſki, in lat. 58, 30. and long. 78. and thence he 
returned by land to Siberia, and fo to Peterſburg, 
where he arrived in March 1730. In the account of 
this voyage he gives a ſhort deſcription of thoſe parts 
of Siberia and Samoieda through which he travelled. 
In this voyage, however, he made no conſiderable diſ- 
coveries; and, on a ſecond voyage, he unfortunately 
periſhed in the attempt. 

With reſpect to Beering's ſecond voyage, we know 
little more than that he began it about the year 1740, 
penetrated as far as the Ifle of Japan, and then failed 
eaſtward about 80 leagues, after which he was ſhip- 


wrecked on an iſland before unknown, where he and 


molt of his company periſhed through cold, hunger 
and fatigue. The news was brought by Mr. Stoller, a 
botaniſt, and of the Academy of Sciences at Peter- 
ſburg, who accompanied Beering. Mr. Stoller, with 
the aſſiſtance of ſome of his companions, found means 
to build, out of the ruins of their great ſhip, a ſmall 
bark, in which himſelf, and nineteen others, after a 
thouſand perilous adventures, arrived at Kamtſchatka. 
The ſame gentleman reports, that Tſcherſbow, who 
e So Beering in that expedition, had been 
more fortunate, and even diſcovered the coaſt of Ame- 
rica, but his men were beaten off by the ſavages, 
From the ſecond enterprize, however, and from ſome 
ſuhſequent voyages of the Ruſſians, the reality of a 
north-eaſt paſſage is aſcertained, This is effected by 
ſumming up the courſes run by the Engliſh and Dutch; 
by ſome Ruſſians who failed ſince Beering, and by 
Beering in his laſt voyage, the whole amounting to an 
abſolute paſſage from Europe by the north-eaſt to 


75 Japan 


ormed that land might that way be 
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Japan and China; for the Engliſh and Dutch have re- 
eatedly failed to Wygatz, or the Straits of Nova 
Fembla; the Ruſſians have ſailed from thence to the 
North Cape of Aſia; and Beering ſailed from the ſaid 
North Cape to the Iſles of Japan. Hence the voyage 
has been completely performed, though not through- 
out by the ſame perſons. Theſe inconteſtible proots, 
and the voyage of Commodore Phipps, (now Lord 
Mulgrave,) clearly evince that, although a north-eaſt 
paſſage really exiſts, yet it is uſeleſs with reſpect to 
commercial purpoſes. For though the paſſage from 
Europe to China, or Japan, is much ſhorter this way 
than by the uſual track, yer, from the innumerable im- 
pediments, three years would be required to make the 
voyage, which has hitherto been performed, by don- 
bling the Cape of Good Hope, in leſs than one. For 
the gratification of our readers, we ſhall preſent a con- 
ciſe and ſuecinct account of Commodore Phipps's 
voyage, as it is equally important and entertaining. 
This great point of geography having remained 
without further inveſtigation till the year 177 3, the Earl 
of Sandwich, then firſt lord commiſſioner of the admi- 
ralty, in conſequence of an application made to him by 
the Royal Society, for an expedition to be undertaken, 


in order to aſcertain how far navigation was | pages | 


towards the north pole, communicated the ſame to his 
Majeſty, who was graciouſly pleaſed to countenance the 
propoſal, and order the expedition to be undertaken 
with every aſſiſtance and encouragement that could give 
it ſucceſs. Every neceſſary was, therefore, amply pro- 
vided, which could promote the deſign of the enter- 
prize, or tend to convenience or comfort to thoſe that 
were engaged in it. The veſſels choſen for the expedi- 
tion were two bomb-ketches, which, of all others, are 
the beſt adapted for ſuch voyages, as they are uncom- 
monly ſtout, and not over large. Theſe veſſels, whoſe 
names were the Racehorſe and Carcaſe, to increaſe their 
natural ſtrength, had a ſheathing of ſeaſoned oak plank, 
three inches thick, and were furniſhed with a double 
ſet of anchors, cables, ſails, rigging, ice-poles, &c. 

For the comfort and convenience of the officers and 


men, a great quantity of prime beef and pork was or- 


dered to be cured in the beſt manner. An hundred 
butts of porter were ordered to be double brewed from 
the beſt oy and malt; plenty of coals to be ſtowed in 
the ſhips for firing; peas, oatmeal, rice, molaſſes, 
ſpirituous liquors, wine, vinegar, .oil, muſtard, porta- 
ble ſoup, tea, ſugar, &c. &c. in great abundance: 
and that warm cloathing might not be wanting, beſides 
what was uſual, every man was provided with jackets 


made of that warm ſtuff called fearnought, two milled 


caps, two pair of fearnought trowſers, four pair of mill- 
ed ſtockings, an excellent pair of boots, two cotton 
ſhirts, two handkerchiefs, and a dozen pair of milled 
mits, 

The neceſſary preparations being completed, the 
Honourable Conſtantine John Phipps (now Lord Mul- 
grave,) as commodore, went on board the Racehorſe, 
of 350 tons burthen, mounted with 8 ſix-pounders and 
14 ſwivels: and Captain Skiffington Lutwidge went on 
board the Carcaſe, of 300 tons burthen, mounting 4 
ſix-pounders and 14 ſwivels ; when the wind being 
fair, they ſet ſail on the 3d of June, 1773. 

On the 21ſt of the ſame month they ſaw a whale, 
which was the firſt they had yet ſeen in the North Seas. 
The ſame day they met with a homeward bound Ham- 
burgh whaling ſnow, when Mr. Wyndham, a gentle- 
man of fortune, who had deſigned to proſecute the 
voyage with the Commodore, not being pleaſed with 
the heavy ſeas and foul weather, which he had already 
ſeen, and finding his health decline, went on board the 
Hamburghman, in order to return home. On the 29th 
they met with a Greenland fiſhing-veſſel, called the 
Marquis of Rockingham, from the captain of which 
they learned that, the day before, three whalers had 
been cruſhed to pieces by the ice. 

Nothing particulas happened till the 8th of July, 
when both ſhips were in great danger from being almoſt 


| floated out into the bay, and g 


ſurrounded ſuddenly by ice. 

orders to ſtand to the 8 8 © gave 
found impoſſible, by the continual accumy, donde en 
ice, the companies of both ſhips were obli ar of the 
recourſe to their ice-anchors and lie. poles to have 
if poſſible, to extricate themſelves from the r 
danger with which they were nearly envel IMTinent 

; . a; be 
this they found impoſſible till the evening is as but 
beginning to open, they hoiſted out their 15 en the ice 
and towed the ſhips round a prodigious lar d bout, 
ice, in doing which, both veſſels, — lr 
ſome damage. . 
On the gth of July they loſt fight of each other b 
Joined company the next day, when the weather be; ut 
intenſely cold, it was agreed by the officers that OS 
man rr * daily two quarts of bs 
a pint of brandy, ; 

They now failed through vaſt mountains of floati 
ice, and were continually in imminent danger of bein 
cruſhed to pieces. At the ſame time it was a. 
agreed among the officers, that no diſcovery could be 
made towards the north pole in that direction: 8 
therefore changed their courſe, and, on the 11th of July 
having worked themſelves out of the moving a 
tains of ice, they began to coaſt a vaſt Icy continent, if 
we may be allowed the expreſſion. This prodigious 
maſs of ice extended towards the north-eaſt, to an im. 
menſe diſtance ; and they had a tolerable clear fea till 
the 13th, when they came to anchor in Smearingburgh 
Harbour in Greenland or Spitzbergen. 

Spitzbergen lies in latitude 77 deg. 59 min, II ſec, 
longitude g deg. 13 min. eaſt, The coaſt appeared to 
be neither habitable or acceſſible. It is formed of high, 
barren, black rocks, without the leaſt marks of vege- 
tation ; in many places bare and pointed, in other parts 
covered with ſnow, appearing even above the clouds, 
The vallies between the high cliffs were filled with 
ſnow or ice. © This proſpect (ſays Captain Phipps) 
would have ſuggeſted the idea of perpetual winter, had 
not the mildnels of the weather, the ſmooth water, 
bright ſun-ſhine, and conſtant day-light, given a chear- 
fulneſs and novelty to the whole of this ſtriking and ro- 
mantice ſcene.” The current ran ß this coaſt half 
2 knot an hour north. The height of one mountain 
ſeen here was found to be 1503 yards. The harbourot 
Smearingburgh has good anchorage in 13 farhoms, 
Cloſe to this harbour is an iſland called Amſterdam 
Illand, where the Dutch uſed formerly to boil thei: 
whale oil; and the remains of ſome conveniency, erett- 
ed by them for that purpoſe, are ſtill viſible, oe 
they attempted to make an eſtabliſhment here, and le 4 
ſome people to winter, who all periſhed. The _ 
ſhips {till reſort to this place for the latter ſeaſon 0 : e 
whale fiſhery. It lies in 79 deg. 44 min. north, and) 
deg. 50 min. 45 ſec. eaſt. 

The moſt able views which theſe _ 4 
gions preſent are what are called icebergs. rev ry 
large bodies of ice, filling the vallies between hs 
mountains. Their face towards the ſea is near 4 
pendicular, and of a very lively n 3 
One was about 300 feet high, with a caſcade 2 
iſſuing out of it. The black mountain mA er 
the white ſnow, and green-coloured 8 465 5 
j cture. Large pie 
very beautiful and romantic pi J fell with great 
quently broke off from the F a 


iſe 1 e water. One piece Was 0” * 
noiſe into th P ounded in 24 fathom 


| water, an 
it was $0 feet high above the ſurface of the „ 4 


: ; from whie 
of the fame beautiful colour as the iceberg 


it had b ſeparated. 3 
5 T he 9 ſeen about Smearingburgh 15 e acid. 
of marble, which diſſolved eaſily in the u, ind, o 
There were no appearances of minerals of 40 : 


o inſects 
any ſigns of ancient or modern yolcanos. , 
or any ſpecies of reptiles, Were ſeen, ; 5 
on e eee rs 1 rom the ſnow 
but great plenty of water was Pre 15 tain Phipps bas 
which melted from the mountains. Ca been 
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accurate in his deſcription of the few animals 


been ve inhoſpitable regions cheriſh. Here is the 


which theſe 
ſea- horſe, 
nes.) | 
Spitzbergen, 
hough at a d 


tis found every where about the coaſt of 


ilance from the land. It is a gregorious 

mal, not inclined to attack, but dangerous if attack - 
= as the whole herd will join their forces to revenge 
= injury received by an individual. One of theſe ani- 
* eig fired at and wounded by ſome people in a 
_ dived immediately, and brought up with it a 

mber of others, who made a joint attack upon the 
0 and wreſted an oar from one of the men, and 
had well nigh ſtaved or overſet her; but another boat 
coming up they diſperſed. : 

The arctic fox (Canis Lagopus of Linnzus,) found 
on the main land of Spizbergen, and the iſlands adja- 
cent, differs from our fox, not only in colour, but in 
having its ears much more rounded. It ſmells very 
little, and its fleſh is good food. The polar bear 
(Urſus Maritimus of Linnæus) is found in great numbers 
on the main land of Spitzbergen, alſo on the iſlands 
and ĩce- fields adjacent. his animal is much larger 
than the black bear. The ſeamen eat of their fleſh, 
though very coarſe. The rein- deer ( Cervus Tarandus 
of Linnzus) furniſhes excellent veniſon. 

The coaſt abounds with the whale, fin-fiſh, eider- 
duck, puffin, fulmar, northern diver, the ſea-ſnail, 
and coral-fiſh ; as alſo the prawn, found in the ſtomach 
of a ſeal caught near the coalt of Spitzbergen. There 
are three ſingular ſpecies of crab, which have not been 
before deſcribed, two of them found in the ſtomach of 
a ſeal. A ſmall worm, found adhering by its ſnout to 
the inſide of the inteſtines of an eider-duck. The fea 
May-fly, and ſnail flime-fiſh, found in innumerable 
quantities about the Arctic Seas, peopling, as it were, 
this almoſt uninhabited ocean. 

On the 27th of July they found themſelves enveloped 
by immenſe ſhoaſg and mountains of ice; and on tak- 
ing a view from the maſt-head, they diſcovered a vaſt 
icy continent, and ſeven ſmall iſlands, being then in 
go deg. 47 min. north lat. and 21 deg. 10 min. eaſt 
long. © Here (ſays the journal) the whole proſpect 
was more pleaſing and pitturiſque than any they had 
yet beheld in this remote region. They very ice in 
which they were beſet looked beautiful, and put forth 
a thouſand glittering forms; and the tops of the moun- 
tains, which they could ſee like ſparkling gems at a 
valt diſtance, had the appearance of ſo many ſilver ſtars 
illuminating a new firmament. On the ice were many 
= "ou of which came ſo near the ſhips as to be 

ot dead with ſmall arms. Theſe bears are very gobd 
eating, and, where no better is to be got, the lire 
kay es _ as good as beef. They are many of them 
as arge as the largeſt oxen, and weigh heavier. In 
many parts of theſe body they are muſket proof ; and 
unleſs they are hit on the open cheſt, or on the flank, 
e 0 muſket hal! will hardly make them turn 

cr backs. Some of the bears killed in the encounters 
weighed from ſeven to eight hundred weight.” 
, In theſe ſeas they found the water leſs ſalt than they 
ad ever before experienced ſea-water to be; and 
when they melted the ice it produced excellent freſh 
water. They likewiſe filled their water-caſks by this 
22 In places where the ſnow lay thick upon the 
bo 3 of the ice, they dug pits, which immediately 
ed with elear, ſoſt, ſweet water. 
2 5 Iſt of Auguſt, the Commodore being deſi- 
2 ot ſurveying the weſternmoſt of the iſlands 
" dle mentioned, ordered the ſhips to be made faſt to 
© Main body of ice with ice-anchors ; a method fre- 
Phot), Pratiſed by the Greenland fiſhing-veſſels. 
43 eing effected, a party ſet forward upon the ex- 
8 3 conſiſting of the principal officers and gentle- 
both gie Pilots, and ſome prime ſailors ſelected from 
rowing ty fav continued their progteſs, ſometimes 
ice, and 1 oat, and ſometimes drawing it over the 
g at length, with ſome difficulty, reached land, 


or morſe, (the Trichectus Roſmarus of Lin- 


as well as generally wherever there is ice, 


11 where they found a fine herd of deer, ſo tame, that 


their approach did not in the leaſt intimidate them : 
« A proof (ſays the journaliſt) that animals are not na- 
turally afraid of man; till, by the fate of their aſſociates, 
they are taught the danger of approaching them : a 
proof, too, that animals are not deſtitute of reflection ; 
otherwiſe how ſhould they conclude that what has be- 
fallen their fellow animals will certainly happen to 
them, if they run the like.riſk ?” They aſcended the 
higheſt hill, but were diſappointed in the proſpect they 
expected by the hazineſs of the weather. On returning 
to the ſhips, they found, to their great ſurprize, that, 
by grappling to the ice, they were in the moſt imminent 
danger of loſing them both.; for the looſe ice had cloſed 
ſo faſt round them, that it was deemed impracticable 
to diſengage them, and they had great reaſon to fear 
that both the ſhips would be cruſhed to pieces. To 
prevent, if poſſible, ſo dreadful an accident, the Com- 
modore prudently ordered a great number of men to 
form a dock.in the ſolid ice, ſufficiently large to moor 
both ſhips; and by the performance of this arduous 
undertaking with amazing alacrity and expedition, both 
veſſels and crews were almoſt miraculouſly preſerved. 
No ſooner were the ſhips thus ſecured, than a general 
council was ſummoned of all the officers, pilots, and 
maſters of both ſhips, to conſult what ſteps were to be 
taken in this emergency ; the reſult of which was, that 
they muſt either winter upon the neighbouring iflands, 
or drag their boats over the ice, and launch them in 
the open ſea, which was now, by the continual accumu- 
lation of the ice, at a very conliderable diſtance, A 
deſperate attempt was firſt made to extricate the ſhips, 
by cutting open a channel to the ſea towards the weſt- 
ward ; but that was ſoon given up as a chimerical and 
impracticable attempt. 

On the 3d of Auguſt it was unanimouſly determined 
to drag the long- boats belonging to both the ſhips over 
the ice, and then attempt to launch them into the open 
lea, when they hoped in them they might reach Spitz- 
bergen before the whaling ſhips were all departed. 
While the boats were getting ready they killed ſeveral 
bears, who, being attracted by the ſmell of the food 
dreſſed on board the ſhips, came over the ice to viſit 
them. They likewiſe killed a ſea-horſe, in the deſpe- 
rate engagement with which, the ſecond lieutenant of 


the Carcaſe was in imminent danger of loſing his life. 


The following circumſtance, which happened while 


the ſhips remained in the ice, is ſingularly remarkable. 


« Farly in the morning of the 5th of Auguſt, the 
man at the maſt-head of the Carcaſe gave notice, that 
three bears were making their way very faſt over the 
ice, and that they were directing their courſe towards 
the ſhip. They had, without doubt, been invited by 
the ſcent of the blubber of the ſea-horſe killed a few 
days before, which the men had ſet on fire, and which 
was burning on the ice at the time of their approach. 
'They proved to be a ſhe bear and her two cubs; but 
the cubs were nearly as large as the dam. They ran 
eagerly to the fire, and drew out from the flames part 
of the fleſh of the ſea-horſe that remained unconſumed, 
and eat it voraciouſly. The crew from the ſhip, by 
way of diverſion, threw great lumps of the fleſh of the 


ſea-horſe, which they had till left, out upon the ice, 


which the old bear fetched away ſingly, laid each lump 
before her cubs as ſhe brought it, and, dividing it, gave 
each a ſhare, reſerving but a ſmall portion to herſelf. 
As ſhe was fetching away the laſt piece they had to be- 
ſtow, they levelled their muſkets at the cubs, and ſhot 
them both dead ; and, in her retreat, they wounded 
the dam, but not mortally. It would have drawh tears 
of pity from any but unfeeling minds, to have marked 
the affectionate concern expreſſed by this poor beaſt 
in the dying moments of her expiring young. Though 
ſhe was 501 wounded, and could but juſt crawl to the 
place where they lay, ſhe carried the lump of fleſh ſhe 
had fetched away as ſhe had done the others before, tore 
it in pieces, and laid it down before them; and when 
ſhe ſaw that they refuſed to eat, ſhe laid her paws firſt 
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upon one, and then upon the other, and endeavoured 
to raiſe them up. All this while it was pitiful to hear 
her moan. When ſhe found ſhe could not ſtir them ſhe 
went off, and, when ſhe had got at ſome diſtance, look- 
ed back and moaned ; and that not availing her to en- 
tice them away, ſhe returned, and ſmelling round them, 
began to lick their wounds. She went off a ſecond 
time, as before, and, having crawled a few paces, 
looked again behind her, and, for ſome time, ſtood 
moaning ; but ſtill, her cubs not riſing to follow her, 
ſhe returned to them again, and, with ſigns of inex- 
preſſible fondneſs, went round one, and round the 
other, pawing them, and moaning. Finding, at laſt, 
that they were cold and lifeleſs, ſhe raiſed her head to- 
wards the ſhip, and, like Caliban in the Tempeſt, 
growled a curſe upon the murderers ; which they re- 
turned by a volley of muſket-balls, when ſhe fell be- 
tween her cubs, and died licking their wounds.” 

On the 7th of Auguſt, the boats being ready, and 
properly fitted with weather-cloths to keep off the cold, 
if they ſhould be ſo fortunate as to launch them, every 
man was furniſhed with a bag, containing bread for 
25 days, and what neceſſaries he choſe to take; the 
other requiſite proviſions, I1quors, utenſils, &c. being 
ſtowed in the boatss Having made theſe preparations, 
a detachment of 50 men, under their reſpective com- 
manders, was ordered from each ſhip, to begin the ar- 
duous and difficult undertaking of ee, the boats 
thus laden over the ice. The Commodore took upon 
himſelf the direction of theſe two parties, and left Capt. 
Lutwidge to take care of the ſhips, with the remaining 
part of their crews. 5 

Previous to their ſetting out, a ſtrict order had been 
given, that no man whatever ſhould encumber himſelf 
with more cloaths than what he wore upon his back; 
which prohibition occaſioned the following whimſical 
circumſtances : The officers, in order to provide them- 
ſelves with habits ſuitable to the extremity of cold 
which they might probably experience, had thrown off 
their own cloaths, and put on warm flannel garments, 
The men obſerving this, and thinking it a great pity 
that ſuch good laced cloaths ſhould be loſt, rejected 
their own, and put on the cloaths of the officers, that 
they might at leaſt be fine in the midſt of their difficul- 
ties. Hence the two bands, when properly harneſſed 
to draw the boats, made a moſt motly and whimſical 
appearance. Nor were they in the leafl afflicted : they 
had the ſhip's muſic to play before them. Not a gloo- 
my countenance was to be ſeen; but, inſtead of ap- 
pearing terrified at the dangers that ſurrounded them, 
they, to a man, were as jovial and merry as if they had 
been in perfect ſafety, and drinking with each other in 

Old England. 

After exerting the greateſt induſtry, and labouring 
with aſtoniſhing aſſiduſty, they had proceeded but one 
mile at the expiration of ſix hours, which was the time 
the Commodore had ordered the dinner for himſelf and 
the officers to be brought after them. The head cook 
having dreſſed it, ſet out with his mates to bring the 
different diſhes, under covers, towards the boats ; but 
having unluckily ſwallowed too much brandy, in order 
to fortify themſelves againſt the cold, (which they 
imagined would aſſail them with double rigour after 
juſt coming from the fire ſide,) they could not conve- 
niently ſteer ſtrait, but were ſometimes very near board- 
ing each other. Having proceeded about half way, 
they came to a chaſm, or parting of the ice, which 
they were obliged to leap. The mates vaulted over 
pretty well, and balanced themſelves tolerably, conſi- 
dering their drunken condition; but, after making the 
beſt effort he was able, down came the head cook; 
when diſh, cover, meat, and the Commodore's ſervice 
of plate, fell through the aperture into the ſea, and 
diſappeared in a twinkling. This accident, in ſome 
meaſure, ſoberized the poor cook, who, after ſcratch- 
ing his head, very ſignificantly faid, © Rat it, now I 
am quite puzzled to know whether I had beſt jump into 
the ſea after the plate, or go and let the Commodore 
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men effected with great difficulty. 


know what a confounded acc; 
After mature 1 —_ have A 
4 , us we} 
it was at length agreed, that tlie C 1 
himſelf upon the Commodore's merc age 
good: nature. For (obſerved mew 
honour is a kind-hearted gemman, and will 
away a man's life for a ſlip u ga the „l never take 
was a great] 4 lde: beſides, ; 
great jump for a fat man; and C it 
would rather loſe all the plate in the ommodote 
loſe cook.” I his curious mode of hy cabin tha 
meaſure, comforted the cook. He did ens in ome 
chooſe to go to the Commodore till he hag ovever, 
the mates firſt to carry the remainder of the Uſperche 
and to inform that gentleman of the dif " provitions, 
befallen him. When the mn rr res ol 
tale, he.aſked where the cook was? * He Ne lle 
ing and crying behind, an pleaſe your Rs 2 * 
one of them. When the cook came ub. „ 8 oo Lu 
the Commodore, ) bring me your 112 81 [wil 
ro-day with my comrades.” * My diner | Fx dine 
5 : (ſaid the 
cook :) A pound of the-fleſh next my heart, if 
honour likes it.” This reply, uttered ex 4 
of ſincerity, pleaſed the Commodore more has r 
* * would have done. 5 
oon after dinner word was brou | 
maſs of ice had changed its ade pri ie: 
and that the ſhips were afloat. The men were . 
ordered to the ſhips to aſſiſt in working them. This 
Joy was, however, ſhort-lived ; for the ice re- aſſumed 
its former ſituation; and, what was worſe, the ſhi 
from having been ſet a-float, were in more PRs 
being cruſhed to pieces than before. The crews of 
both ſhips now thought their condition more deſperate 
than ever. None could go back to the boats, as it was 
neceſſary that all hands ſhould be employed in defend- 
ing the ſhips from immediate deſtruction with their 
ice-poles. But when all were exhauſted with fatigue, 
and very little hope ſeemed to remain, Providence, on 
a ſudden relieved them. A briſk wind ſprung up, and 
the ice ſuddenly ſeparated and broke aſunder, with a 
noiſe which exceeded the loudeſt clap of thunder. 
Some fragments formed themſelves, almoſt inſtanta- 
neouſly, into huge mountains; and others coaleſced 
into plains; while various channels opened between the 
diſuniting parts of the late tremendous barrier of con- 
gealed waters. Every countenance cleared up, all 
hearts revived, and the ſails were ſpread with alacrity. 
A party was diſpatched to regain the boats, which the 
« And now (lays 
the author of the journal) they had time ro admire the 
ice which had parted from the main body, as it no lon- 
ger obſtructed their courſe. The various ſhapes in 
which the broken fragments appeared, were, indeed, 
very curious and amuling. One remarkable piece de- 
ſcribed a magnificent arch, ſo large and completely 
formed, that a ſloop of conſiderable burthen might have 
failed through it without lowering her maſt. Another 
repreſented a church, with windows, pillars, and domes; 
and a third a table, with iceicles hanging round it like 
the fringes of a dainaſk table- cloth. A fertile g 
nation might here find entertainment enough ; for, 15 
has already been obſerved, the ſimilitude of what wy 
nature has ever yet produced, might here be fancic 7 
Both ſhips now determined to ſteer immediate 2 
England, and nothing worth recording happened tillbe 
11th of September, when the ſhips parted in er, 
gale of wind, and did not come into Company 1 
till the 26th of the ſame month, when they mere 
Harwich? and four days after came to an anc or 
Deptford. . 
The following are ſome of the moſt curious obſerva 
tions made on the 128 b 
On the 19th of June, by a | > 
midnight, 6 ſun's lower limb o deg. 37 ji By 
above the horizon, lat. 66 deg. 54 Min. 399 
lon d ſec. weſt. In lat. 67 48; 3 
ong. o deg. 58 min. 45 ſec. Welt. ery heavy lead 
min. Captain Phipps ſounded with a Very ind ; and 
the depth of 780 fathoms without getting 51 ! 
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be 26 deg. of Fahrenheit's thermometer, 
e of the air being 48 deg. _ a apo 

t. 77 deg. 40 min. a fire was made in the 
ep = 19 e On the firſt of July it was 
2 * ſo warm, that they ſat without a fire in lat. 78 
2 min. 36 ſec. In 78 deg. o min. 50 ſec. at four 
N . rning, lord Charles Cavendiſh's thermometer 
hat of the air 40 and a half. At two in the 
fernoon at 115 fathoms the water was 33 deg. and 
4. 1arters. July 16th the greateſt height of the 
ene was 58 deg. and a half at eleven in the 


d at midnight 57 deg. in lat. 79 deg. 50 
I To deg. 2 _ - = eaſt. On the 19th 
” Augult, at eleven at night, an appearance of duſk 
ol obſerved at Smeerenberg. On the 24th of Sep- 
tember ſtars became viſible. The ſight of a ſtar (ſays 
captain Phipps) was. now become almoſt as great a 
benomenon as the fun at midnight had been two 
months before, when we firſt got within the Arctic 
circle. The ſky was in general loaded with hard white 
clouds, infomuch that the ſun and horizon were never 
entirely clear of them, even in the cleareſt weather. 
The firſt Venetians who explored the northern extre- 
mity of the European continent were ſtruck with the 
reateſt aſtoniſhment at the continual appearance of 
the ſun above the horizon, and relate that they could 
only diſtinguiſh day from night by the inſtinct of the 
ſea-fowl, which went to rooſt on ſhore for the ſpace of 
four hours. Pietro Quirino failed in April 1431, and 
in January 1432 he was ſhipwrecked under the polar 
circle. A bright appearance near the horizon was al- 
ways the herald to ſignify the approach of ice; and 
this the pilots called the blink of the ice. And the 
fame appearance was ſeen on Captain Cook's voyage 
towards the ſouth pole in 1773 and 1774. Dr. Irving 


was 31, . 


tried the ſpecific gravity of ice on board the Race- 


horſe. A piece of the moſt denſe cold ice he could 
find being immerſed in ſnow water, thermometer 34 
deg. 14 fifteenth parts ſunk under the ſurface of the 
water. In brandy, juſt proof, it barely floated : in 
rectified ſpirits of wine it fell to the bottom at once, 
and diſſolved immediately. 


Particulors relative to Eaſt Greenland, or Spitzbergen, 
and the Country adjacent. Climate, Vegetable, Ani- 
mal and Mineral Productions. 


* country was called Greenland by Sir Hugh 
Willoughby, who diſcovered it in 1553. It af- 
terwards derived from the Dutch the appellation of 
Spitzbergen, which ſignifies ſharp mountains. The 
whole of its boundaries are not known. However, 
on the weſt it has the northern ocean ; on the ſouth the 
lame ocean between it and the Ruſſian Lapland, and 
the northernmoſt part of Norway, over-againſt which 
It lies; on the eaſt it has an undiſcovered country, to 
Which it is joined by an iſthmus. On the weſt fide of 
Spitzbergen lies Charles Iſland, which is divided from 
the main land by a narrow ſtrait called Foreland-Ford; 
Avcen which, and Muſcle-Haven, are the higheſt 
mountains, molt of which are of a red colour, and re- 
ws 2 lun's beams ſo as to ſeem all on fire: but ſe- 
© of the mountains, all of remarkable ſharpneſs, are 
f 4 fine ſky-blue. South- Haven is the moſt com- 
1 bus place on the iſland, affording all the conve- 

ces neceſſary for repairing leaky or damaged ſhips; 
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ck they are brackiſh, as far as hitherto they have 
— covered; and no ſprings or wells have yet been 
big 5 e Mountains about South-Haven are ve 
—＋ "pecially on the left; and in the midſt of the 
N 3 an iſland called Dead-man's Iſland, becauſe 
s EY the voyage are uſually buried there. 
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The next capacious haven is that called by the Dutch 
Maurice Bay, where ſome of them have wintered : 
near this place are a few cottages, built by the Dutch 
for the convenience of making their oil; and this place 
they call Smearburg, or Smearingburg, or the Haer- 
lem Cookery. In the north bay there is an iſland 
called Vogel-Sang by the Dutch, (i. e. Bird-Song) 
from the great noiſe which the fowls make when they 
take their flight. Deer Sound is ſo called from the 
abundance of Deer which feed about it, though the 
ſoil ſeems to be all ſlates ſet edge-ways. Muſcle- 
Haven lies at the mouth of the Waygate, to the north 
of which, Martens ſays, he ſailed to 81 degrees, and 
ſaw ſeven iſlands, but could not approach them becauſe 
of the ice; the loweſt part of that country lies about 
this harbour. The Waygate mentioned here muſt not 
be miſtaken for the famous ſtrait of that name, which 
lies between Nova Zembla and the main land of Sa- 
moieda. Waygate here meant is a harbour, of which 
the Dutch voyagers ſay they do not know whether it goes 
through the country. They call it by this name be- 
cauſe of the winds which frequently blow there; and 
about this place, they ſay, the country is low, and 
adorned with ſmall hills. Roefield Harbour is ſo call- 
ed becauſe it abounds with deer. Alderman Freeman's 
Inlet (called by the Dutch Walter Thymen's Fort) is 
the large mouth of a river, which is not yet diſcovered. 
The voyagers mention alſo the Engliſh, Daniſh, Ham- 
burg, and Magdalen Havens; with one called the 
Bay of Love, but not ſo diſtin&ly as to enable us to 
judge whether they are different from thoſe already 
mentioned, with Dutch or Engliſh names. Bell-Har- 
bour, on the weſtern coaſt of this country, is the place 
where, in the year 1630, eight Engliſh ſailors win- 
rered, and ſuffered very great hardſhips during nine 
months and twelve days, the ſingular circumſtances of 


which will be hereafter related. 


Theſe particulars are confirmed by the concurrent 
teſtimonies of moſt voyagers, previous to the expedi- 
tion under commodore Phipps. The account given 
by the writer of that voyage corroborates what the 
have ſaid, and adds ſome new particulars which we ſhall 
tranſcribe. © This country (ſays the journaliſt) is 
ſtony, and, as far as can be ſeen, full of mountains, 
precipices and rocks. Between theſe are hills of ice, 
generated, as it appears, by torrents that flow from the 
melting of the ſnow on the ſides of thoſe towering ele- 
vations, which being once congealed are continually 
encreaſed by the ſnow in winter, and the rain in ſum- 
mer, which often freezes as ſoon as it falls. By look- 
ing on theſe hills a ſtranger may fancy a thouſand dif- 
ferent ſhapes of trees, caſtles, churches, ruins, ſhips, 
whales, monſters, and all the various forms that fill 
the univerſe. Of the ice hills there are ſeven that more 
particularly attract the notice of ſtrangers. Theſe are 
known by the name of the Seven Icebergs, and are 
thought to be the higheſt of the kind in that country. 
When the air 1s clear, and the ſun ſhines full upon 
theſe mountains, the proſpect is inconceivably brilliant. 


They ſometimes put on the bright: glow of the evening 


rays of the ſetting ſun when reflected upon glaſs at its 
going down : ſometimes they appear of a bright blue 
like ſapphire, and ſometimes like the variable colours 
of a prom: exceeding in luſtre the richeſt gems in the 
world, diſpoſed in ſhapes wonderful to behold, all 
glittering with a luſtre that dazzles the eye, and fills 
the air with aſtoniſhing brightneſs.” 


When every object is new, it is not eaſy for a ſtranger 


to fix on which firſt to admire. The rocks are ſtrik- 
ing objects: before a ſtorm they exhibit a fiery appear- 
ance, and the ſun looks pale upon them, the ſnow giv- 
ing the air a bright reflection. Their ſummits are al- 
molt always involved in clouds, ſo that it is but juſt 
poſſible to ſee the tops of them. Some of theſe rocks 
are but one ſtone from top to bottom, appearing like 
an old decayed ruin. Others conſiſt of huge maſſes 
veined differently like marble, with red, white and yel- 
low, and, probably, were they to be ſawed and poliſh- 
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ed, would equal, if not excel, the fineſt Egyptian mar- 
ble we now ſo much admire. Perhaps the diſtance and 
danger of carrying large blocks of ſtone may be the 
reaſon that no trials have been made to manufacture 
them. On the ſoutherly and weſterly ſides of thoſe 
rocks grow all the plants, herbs and moſſes peculiar to 
this country. On the northerly and eaſterly ſides the 
wind ſtrikes ſo cold when it blows from thele quarters 
that it periſhes every kind of vegetable. Theſe plants 

row to perfection in a very ſhort time. Till the mid- 
dle of May the whole country is locked up in ice; in 
the beginning of July the plants are in flower, and 


about the latter end of the ſame month, or the begin- 


ning of Auguſt, they have perſected their ſeed. The 


earth owes its fertility, in a great meaſure, to the dung 


of birds, who build and breed their young here in the 
ſummer, and in the winter retire to more favourable 
climates. | | 

The rocks and precipices are full of fiſſures and 
clefts, which afford convenient harbour for birds to lay 
their eggs, and breed their young in ſafety. Moſt of 
theſe birds are water-fowls, and ſeek their food in the 
ſea: ſome, indeed, are birds of prey, and purſue and 
Kill others for their own ſuſtenance, but theſe are rare; 
the water-fowl eat ſtrong and fiſhy, and their fat 1s not 
to be endured. They are ſo numerous about the rocks 
as ſometimes to darken the air when they riſe in flocks ;. 
and they ſhriek ſo horridly that the rocks eccho with 
their noiſe. | 

The air about Spitzbergen is at no time free from 
icicles: if you look through the ſun-beams tranſverſely 
as you fit in the ſhade, or where you ſee the rays con- 
fined in a body, inſtead of dark mores as are feen here, 
you behold myriads of ſhining particles that ſpangle 
like diamonds; and when the ſun ſhines hot, as it 
ſometimes does ſo as to melt the tar in the ſeams of 
ſhips, when they lie ſheltered from the wind, theſe 
ſhining atoms appear to melt away, and deſcend like 
dew, 

It is ſeldom that the air continues clear for many days 
together in this climate, but when that happens the 
whalers are generally ſucceſsful. There is no difference 
between night and day in the appearance of the atmoſ- 


other; only when the fun is to the northward you may 
look at him with the naked eye, as at the moon, with- 
out dazzling. The fogs here come on ſo ſuddenly that 
from bright ſun-ſhine you are preſently enveloped in 


ſuch obſcurity, that you can hardly ſee from one end of | 


the ſhip to the other. 

The cold here is generally very intenſe, but in the 
extremity of winter it is intolerable, particularly when 
the wind blows from the north or the eaſt. The air is 
tolerably calm during the months of June, July, and 
Auguſt ; not. but the wind ſometimes .blows incredibly 
cold even at this ſeaſon, and the froſt continues without 
intermiſſion. The ſea-water here is leſs ſalt than in 
ſoutherly climates, and changes its colour with the ſky, 
that is, in a clear air it appears blue, when the atmoſ- 


pPhere is overcaſt with clouds it ſeems green, during fog 


it is yellow, and quite black in ſtormy weather. 

The ſun uſually appears in this country about the be- 
ginning of February, and diſappears about the firſt of 
October. From May to Auguſt he continues above 
the horizon without ſetting, and then the night and day 
are diſtinguiſhable only by his appearing either in the 
eaſtern or weſtern parts of the heavens. The face of 
this country exhibits ſcarce any thing but rugged rocks 
and barren mountains that riſe into the clouds, or vallies 
choaked up with ſtones and ice that fall from thoſe 
mountains. About Deer Sained and Muſcle Haven are 
ſome detached pieces of low lands, which are uſually co- 
vered with ſnow ; but in a fine ſummer, when that diſ- 


| ſolves, a coat of heath and moſs is ſeen interſperſed 


with a few plants. No ſprings have been found here, 
and the rivers are all brackiſh ; but theſe inconvenien- 
cies are recompenced by the great plenty of ſnow- 
water, which is at once healthful and pleaſant, 
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The vegetables of Spitzh 
graſs, ſorrel, wild lettuce, fake. ecttelen fcury 5 
hearts-eaſe, limeworth, ſea-· bugloſs, wila Bround-ivy, 
wall-pepper, and houſeleek. «© Theſ- ſ N 
author) are conſidered as effectual nds > fearned 
by the hand of Providence for the cure of of lupplicd 
and other diſeaſes incident to thoſe who year! n. 
inhoſpitable country. The ſeurvy- graf 1 3 this 
many other northern climates, has Sn "Gotoh, as in 
taſte, but is mild, grateful to the r the 
an excellent anti-icorbutic, that the ſeamen Ly boch 

Gift of God. Although the ſhips emplo ee 
whale-fiſhery are, of all others, the beſt ſu 1 = the 
good proviſions, and plenty of freſh . ed with 
mariners are in theſe northern latitudes * bes ww 
ſubject to the ſea-ſcurvy than in any ſouthern g 0 
The attack of the malady is here more "=" ay pr 
the progreſs of it more rapid. The patient fee] and 
ſymptoms increaſe as he advances nearer the ole 3 
does he enjoy the leaſt alleviation until the Aer 
ſoftens in the month of July, which is very moderate, 


and, indeed, the only interruption of winter Then 


the ſcurvy-graſs appears in plenty as an infallible cure 


and performs wonders, reſtoring, in a few d 

health and vigour, thoſe who W { W Mays, to 

laſt ſtage of the diſtemper. ere ſeemingly in the 
[he other vegetable productions of this country are, 


poppies, helebore, dandelion, mountain-heath, ſaxi- 


frage, dwarf- willow, &c. but all are ſmall and ſtunted 
in their growth, the natural conſequence of a ſcanty 


ſoil and inclement ſky. 


There is an aquatic vegetable peculiarto this country 
called the rock-plant ; the leaves are ſhaped like a man's 


tongue, about ſix feet long, of a dull yellow colour, the 


ſtalk 1s round and ſmooth, and of the ſame colour with 
the leaf, it riſes tapering, and ſmells like muſcles. It 
grows in the water, and riſes in height in proportion 
to the depth of water in which it is found. 

In the year 1737 a Greenland captain brought to 
England ſeveral pieces of gold, which he found acci- 
dentally in a hunting excurſion among the rocks of 
Spitzbergen. This diſcovery, however, was not pro- 


ſecuted. Alabaſter, Selenites, and Lapis Spicularis 


phere about Spitzbergen, one being as light as the I are found here; and naturaliſts conjecture that the 


country abounds 1n iron ore. 
Few land- birds are ſeen in this country, except pul- 


| tridges, a few birds of the ſnipe kind, ſome {mall birds 


that, even in this dreary climate, ſometimes warble 
ſweetly, the ſnow-bird and the ice-bird; the latter is a 
ſmall but very beautiful bird; in fize and ſhape it re- 
ſembles the turtle- dove, but the plumage, when the ſun 
ſhines upon it, is of a bright yellow, like the golden 
ring in the peacock's tail, and almoſt dazzles the eye to 
look upon it. | 

The Greenland fox differs but little in ſhape from 
thoſe we are acquainted with ; but in colour there 15 no 
ſimilitude, for the body is white and the head is black. 
Foxes are ſeen here in great plenty; they are exceeding 
ſwift, and very ſubtile ; ſo that it is a difficult matter to 
catch them. The author of commodore Phipps 5 V0 
age ſays, * The Dutch ſeamen report, that when nl 
(the foxes) are hungry, they will feign themſelves dns 
and when the ravenous birds come to feed on them, the) 
riſe and make them their prey.” 

The deer of this country are large, grey and no 
with branching horns, ſhort tails and long cats: 2 
feſh is of an admirable flavour; and, in the payee 
ſeaſon, they are exceeding fat, which is O 15 5 
feeding on the yellow moſs: this natural ſtore of e 
ables them to ſubſiſt during the winter; man) y 1 
are, however, ſtarved to death; and all in ou a * 
very thin and meagre in the ſpring. On ers hel 
a learned gentleman ſays, © In all probabilit) 


; 7 he the bears in 
; ring winter like the bea 
animals ſleep in caverns during vies in this 


Norway. Perhaps the abundancc of ppp 1 M 
country may diſpoſe them 
neceſſary for their preſervation, 
ment is required for animals t! 
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OPE-] 
1 eirculation.“ T heſe deer fly at the fight of a 
nnen. cature, but immediately ſtop when their pur- 
, and thus are ſhot with facility. 5 
here have long ſnouts, and bark in a 

aner, like dogs that are hoarſe. They are 
hulk re Jean, ſwift, and fierce. Some have been 
2 ep were ſix feet high, and four long, which 
of 1 hundred weight of fat. The largeſt kind 
2 4 water bears, becauſe they are fond of ſub- 
ae Melly on the productions of the ſea, and have 
l wt \ near twenty miles from the ſhore. When a 
_ "attacked he makes a dreadful roaring, and his 
—_ ons who are within hearing, immediately run 
compantt"ce. A ſhe-bear will luffer herſelf to be 
K p racher than abandon her cubs ; notwithſtanding 
_ attachment, when a bear is found dead, his fel- 
wy vill eat him without the leaſt ſcruple. 
r. are ſo ſtimulated by hunger, that they will 
—cvently venture to attack whole armed crews ; and 
oi been known to take the water, and attempt to 
board large veſſels. They are ſo tenacious of life, that 
they ſometimes eſcape with many ſhots in their bodies. 
They are attacked with muſkets and lances ; and, when 
at bay, riſe on their hind legs, and frequently break 
che lances of the aſſailants; fo that they are not aſſault- 
ed without imminent danger. They take to the water 
naturally, and ſometimes, when attacked in that ele- 
ment, dive like an otter. 
Here are innumerable ſwarms of water-fow], ſuch 
as are common to all the northern countries of Europe ; 
and ſeals, ſea-horfes, whales, &c. 


Deſcription of the different Species of thoſe enormous Ma- 
2 Monſters called Whales, with the mode of the 
Whale Fiſhery. 


HE true large Greenland, or whalebone whale, 
differs from the reſt of the fiſh ſo called, by his 
having no teeth; inſtead of which, on each ſide of the 
upper jaw grows the whalebone, in four or five hundred 
different blades, at equal diſtances, ſome exceeding 
twelve feet in length, and a foot broad at bottom, 
growing narrow upwards, like the ſticks of a fan in- 
verted, the largeſt of them weighing about twenty 
pounds, He contracts and dilates the diſtances of thoſe 
blades at the ſhutting and opening his mouth, making 
them ſerve as ſtrainers, to ſeparate the water from the 
ſhrimps, prawns, and ſuch ſmall fiſh as his food conſiſts 
ot; and, for the ſame purpoſe, on the inſide of the 
bone, next to the tongue, grows a quantity of hair, to 
make a {till finer percolation, or ſtraining ; which 1s the 
more neceſſary, becauſe, notwithſtanding the bulk of a 
whale's body, the throat in general is not much above a 
foot wide. The head makes near a third part of the 
Whole body, with very ſmall eyes in the midlt of it, 
conſidering the ſize of the creature; and the eye-lids are 
fringed with hair, like thoſe of a man. Inſtead of the 
cars, appear, on the outſide, only two holes, ſo ſmall, 
that they can hardly be found out, and will ſcarce ad- 
mit of a ſingle ſtraw: but within the head they have 
large arifices, which are formed like ears, and afford 
thei a ſharp hearing. On the top of the head he has 
"#0 pipes, for the drawing in and out of the air, and 
diſcharging the water which he ſwallows in his mouth, 
and which is forced out through theſe holes in a vaſt 
Lean, ind to a great height. The tongue is very 
Tg ; in ſome whales of the ſize of an ordinary wool- 
pack, and will yield aſtoniſhing quantities of oil, His 
| _ are hard, like thoſe of four-footed beaſts ; but, 
ead of having one large cavity in the middle, are 
39 0g full of marrow. His belly and back are 
ar red, His fleſh is coarſe and hard, like that of a 
kat Reg with many finews, and is very dry and 
be W erer the fat lies between the fleſh and the ſkin. 
e mixed with ſinews, which holds the oil as a 
herd des Water, The other ſtrong ſinews are about 
u guild "mn which he turns and winds himſelf as a ſhip 
BUICEL by a rudder, He ſwims with great celerity, 
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and makes a track in the ſea like a large ſhip under 
ſail. Beſides the uppermoſt thin ſkin, there is anocher 
almoſt an inch thick ; but neither of them are very 
ſtrong, which is believed to be the reaſon why the whale 
does not exert that great force that might be expected 
from a fiſh of its ſize, They are mightily tormented 
with lice, which makes them ſometimes ſpring out ot 
the ſea in an agony. It is alſo believed that they feel 
great pains in their bodies before a ſtorm, which makes 
them twiſt and tumble violently, while the wind blows 
from the eaſt. They are, however, harmleſs, unleſs 
provoked, and rather of a very timorous nature ; tho 
ſome of them will now and then approach very cloſe to 
a ſhip. The middling ſized ones are from fifty to lixty 
feet long, and yield from ſeven to an hundred barrels 


of blubber ; though ſometimes they are much larger. 


A voyager mentions one that yielded an hundred and 
thirty hogſheads. This blubber lies immediately under 
the ſkin, and is very valuable. | 

One of the authors of this work, to afford ſcope for 
a more minute deſcription of this wonderful part of the 
creation, took an opportunity of ſurveying the ſkeleton 
of a Sperma-Ceti whale, in the repoſitory of an eminent 
virtuoſo in London. This aſtoniſhing production of 
nature meaſures ſeventy-two feet in length, and be- 
tween ſeven and eight feet in breadth. The ſkull alone 
meaſures fiftnen feet in length, and is ſuppoſed to 
weigh three tons. This great weight of bone is proba- 
bly buoyed up in the ſea by a vaſt quantity of fat or 
oil, contained in the cellular membrane, between the 
ſkin of the head and the upper ſurface of the ſku!l. 
From this oil, and alſo from that which ſurrounds the 
body, the ſubſtance called Sperma-Ceti is extracted. 
That ſpecies of whale called the Sperma-Ceti whale, 
differs from the whalebone whale, which, as before ob- 
ſerved, has no teeth ; whereas the former has one row 
of ſharp-pointed teeth along each ſide of the lower jaw, 
bu none in the upper. With theſe, ith is probable, he 
can devour fiſh of a conſiderable ſize: The Sperma- 
Ceti whale has alſo a blowing-hole, but more particu- 
larly tor the purpoſe of breathing. 

The following is the mode of catching whales. 

As ſoon as a thip arrives at a large field of ice, as 
is termed, three or four boats are put out to watch for 
the whale's coming from beneath the ice, which is 
Judged of by the noiſe they make in approaching and 
riſing. When the whale gains the furface of the water, 
the harpooneer ſeizes the opportunity to dart the har- 
poon either into his body, or near his ſnout ; for there 
1sno ſtriking into the bone of his head. When the 
whale is ſtruck, the other boats, which are near at hand, 
approach to give aſſiſtance, and an oar is put up at the 
head of the harpooneer's boat who wounded the animal, 
and they cry out, fall ! fall! upon which token other 
boats from the ſhip join thoſe already concerned, to 
render every needful help as exigencies may require. 
As ſoon as the whale is ſtruck, they take care to give 
him rope enough, for otherwiſe, when he goes down, 
as he frequently does, he would inevitably ſink the boat; 
and this rope he draws ſo quick, that, if it were not 
well watered, it would ſet the boat on fire. The line 
faſtened to the harpoon is ſix or ſeven fathoms long, 
and is called the forerunner. It is made of the fineſt 
and ſofteſt hemp, that it may ſlip the eaſier. To this 
they join a heap of lines, of ninety or an hundred fu- 
thoms each; and when there are not enough in one 
boat, they borrow from another. The man at the helm 
obſerves which way the rope goes, and ſteers the boat 
accordingly, that it may run exactly out before; for 
the whale runs away with the line as faſt as the wind, 
and would overſct the boat if it were not kept ſtrait: 
during which the other boats row before, and obſerve 
which way the line ſtands, and ſometimes pull it. If 
they feel it ſtiff, it is a ſign the whale {till pulls in 
ſtrength ; but if it hangs looſe, and the boat lies 
equally high, before and behind, upon the water, they 
pull it in gently, but take care to lay it fo, that the 
whale may have it eaſily again, if he recovers ſtrength. 
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They are cautious, however, not to give him too much 
line, becauſe he ſometimes entangles it about a rock, 
and lo gets looſe, When this happens, however, if 
he is afterwards taken by the crew of another ſhip, he 
is returned to thoſe who firſt wounded him, as that 1s 
known by the harpoon, which is always diſtinguiſhed 
by a peculiar mark. They begin to ſtink as ſoon as 
they expire; and their fleſh ſermeuts, creating ſuch a 
ſteam as inflames weak eyes, When they ſee him ſpout 
out blood, they know that he draws towards his end, 
and then prepare for cutting him up. In order to do 
this they haul him cloſe to the ſhip's ſide, and ſlice his 
ſides with great knives, raiſing the blubber by a hook 
and a pully, which they lift up as they cut. In this 
work they muſt be extremely expeditious, otherwiſe 
the ſharks, which abound here, will have a greater ſhare 
of the fleſh than the whalers themſelves. Of the great 
flakes of fleſh they uſed formerly to make their oil upon 

the ſpot, but at preſent the blubber 1s barrelled up, and 

brought to England, Holland, &c. to be boiled at 

leiſure, the huts at Spitzbergen being rather neglected. 

Some ſhips even return from the whale fiſhery without 

ſeeing that country, proceeding no farther than a cer- 

tain latitude, and there fiſhing without being moleſted 

by a lee-ſhore, ice, or currents. The ſhips that uſe 

this trade uſually carry from 3o to 50 men, fix or ſeven 

boats, and from 400 to 800 hogſheads of blubber. 

Their arms conſiſt of 60 lances, 6 ſea-horſe lances, 40 

harpoons, 10 long harpoons for ſtriking whales under 

water, 6 ſmall ſea-horſe harpoons, and 30 lines, of 
nine or ten hundred fathoms each. 

Seal-catching alſo makes a valuable branch of the 


| fiſhing practiſed in theſe ſeas. Three hundred ſeals 


yield near as much blubber as a middling ſized whale. 
The ſeals are not harpooned, but are generally knock- 
ed on the head with clubs ; and many bears are likewiſe 
ſhot, killed with lances, &c. upon the ice. The ſhips 
ſer ſail in February for the ſeal fiſhery, and in April for 
the whale fiſhery ; government allowing a bounty to 
theſe ſhips of 408. per ton, as far as 3oo tons; ſo that 
a ſhip of ſuch a burthen receives 600l. bounty money. 
[fa ſhip is clear of the ice after the iſt of June, and 
goes back again, or if it is known that ſhe carries out 
with her leſs than ſix months proviſions, ſhe forfeits her 
bounty. 

Within the body of the whale is ſeldom found any 
thing but ten or twelve handfuls of a kind of ſmall 
black ſpiders, and ſome ſmall quantities of green herbs, 
torn up from the bottom of the ſea, which are ſuppoſed 
to be the food upon which the whales chiefly live. The 
ſea hereabouts is ſo covered with theſe inſects, that it 
appears quite black; which is a ſign, to thoſe who go 
about catching of whales, that they are like to make a 
good booty. The whales generally delight in that part 
of the ſea which produces thele inſets. 

Of the whale kind there are alſo the dragon-fiſh, 
long, thin, grey, and glittering, with two fins on his 
back and two holes, through which he ſpouts the 
water, 

The butſhorf, or laced-head, is ſixteen feet long, 
with a ſpout-hole in his neck, a brown back, and a 
white belly. 

The white-fiſh is as long as the butſhorf, but much 
fatter. 

The ſea-unicorn whale ts from ſixteen to twenty feet 
in length, with a ſpout-hole in his neck, and project- 
ing from his ſnout, having a fine wreathed horn, for 
which he is principally valued. The throne of his 
Daniſh majeſty is entirely compoſed of theſe horns, 
which were formerly deemed great ſpecifics againſt 

iſon. | 

T he fin-fiſh whale is as long as the blubber, or whale- 
bone whale, but not above one third part ſo bulky. 
It is known by the fin on the back near the tail, and 
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by the ſpouting up of th 
We than the oe whale. The je Violent 
than that of a whale, and the lip ee 
lour, appearing like a twiſted rope 
hangs from the upper lip, as it does in 
not out of the mouch at the lides, as 


un beſore the 
diately before 
Ve naturalif 
BC in the atmo. 
the cramp in their 


wind, and are obſerved to tumble imme 
ſtorms; a circumſtance from which ſo. 
have concluded, that, from the chan 
ſphere, they are violently ſeized with 
bellies. 

The whale is harraſſed by a varie | 
ſides the vermin which les to fps go on 
He is purſued by the ſaw-fiſn, or fword-fih 10 5 
which are twenty feet long. This fiſh ig ſhaped lik : 
man's arm, and his eyes are remarkably — wh 
His ſword projects from his ſnout, is of 3 
lengths, according to the different ſizes of he tk 
ſometimes ſmooth and ſharp, like a real {word ng 
ſometimes indented like a ſaw ; hence the ee. 
called either ſword-fiſh, or ſaw-fiſh. A very few F 
theſe animals will attack and maſter a great Ks ; 
yet, when they have ſlain him, they eat no part of him 
but the tongue. In calm weather the fiſhermen lie upon 
their oars, as ſpectators of this combat, until they per- 
ceive the whale at the laſt gaſp, when they row towards 
him, and his enemies retiring at their approach, the 
fiſhermen enjoy the fruits of the victory. 

There 1s another more deſperate enemy of the whale, 
known by the name of the hay, which is of the ſhark 
kind: they are of different ſizes, being from one to 
three fathoms long. The hay is fo voracious that it 
tears large pieces of fleſh from the whale, as if they had 
been dug with ſhovels. The liver of this fiſh abounds 
with oil, and is exceſſively large. The ſleſh on their 
backs, when dried ſome days in the air, 1s accounted 
tolerable proviſion, either boiled or roaſted ; and the 
ſmaller the fiſh the betrer. They are caught by a large 
hook, baited with fleſh, and faſtened to a long iron 


chain: and if men fall overboard by accident, the 


hays, in their turn, devour them. 

The whale, in ſcripture, is called leviathan. In the 
book of Job it is particularly mentioned ; ſome part 
of the paraphraſe on which, by Dr. Young, we ſhali 
here preſerve. 


His bulk is charg'd with ſuch a furious foul, 
That clouds of ſmoak from his ſpread noſtrils roll 
As from a furnace; and, when round his ire, 
Fate iſſues from his jaws in ſtreams of fire. 
The rage of tempeſts, and the roar of ſeas, 
Thy terror, this thy great ſuperior plealc. 
Strength on his ample ſhoulders firs in ſtate : 
His well join'd limbs are dreadſully complete. 
His flakes of ſolid fleſh are flow to part: 
As ſteel his nerves, as adamant his heart. 
Large is his front, and when his burniſh'd eyes 
Lift up their lids the morning ſeems to riſe. 5 
His paſtimes, like a cauldron, boil the flood, 
And blacken ocean with the riſing mud. 
The billows feel him as he eerie? * * 

is hoary footſteps ſhine along the ca. 
The ae den wrought with white, divides tle 


reen, 
And distant ſailors point where death has been. 
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. „„ the extraordinary Adventures of Eight 
ay 12 who paſſed a whole Winter in the 
rigorous Climate 1 
hey uſed to procure 4 Subſiftence, the extreme Hard- 
t £ they ſuſtained, and the Means of their Deliverance 
, 17 Return to thetr Native Land. 


the extreme rigour of the climate of this 
ee. was long e uninhabitable through- 
t the year, till the fate of ſome Britiſh mariners, who 
17 1 thither in the year 1630, proved the 3 
ax Salutation, a Greenland ſhip, which ſailed from 
the Thames on the 11t of May, and arrived here the 
Iich of the next month, being in want of proviſion 
the latter end of the year, ſent eight men on ſhore in a 
boat, to a place frequented by rein deer, to kill veni- 
ſon, leaving them there, with orders to follow the ſhip 
to Green Harbour, which lies to the ſouthward of the 
ace where they went aſhore. Theſe men, having 
Fed 14 or 15 deer, lay that night aſhore, and pro- 
poſed next day to have gone on board, but a great quan- 
tity of ice driving towards the ſhore, obliged the ſhip 
to ſtand out ſo far to ſea, that when they came to Green 
Harbour ſhe was out of ſight. The ſhips being to ren- 
dezvous in Belſound, further to the ſouthward, and 
being to leave the country within three days, our huntſ- 
men began to be very anxious, leſt the ſhipping ſhould 
be gone from thence too before they arrived. They 
thought it proper, therefore, to throw their veniſon 
into the ſea, in order to lighten the boat, and made the 
beſt of their way to Belſound, diſtant from thence about 
ſixteen leagues : but none of them Knowing the coaſt, 
they overſhot their port about ten leagues, when, ſenſi- 
ble of their error, they returned to the northward. One 
of their company, however, being poſitive that Bel- 
ſound lay farther to the ſouth, they were induced to ſail 
to the ſouthward again, till they were a ſecond time 
convinced of their miſtake, and turned their boat to 
the north again, and at length arrived at Belſound; 
but had ſpent ſo much time 1n rowing backwards and 
forwards, that the ſhips had actually left the coaſt, and 
were gone to England, to their great aſtoniſhment, be- 
Ing provided _ with cloaths, food, firing, or 
houſe to ſhelter themſelves from the piercing cold they 
were to expect in ſo rigorous a climate. They ſtood 
ſome time looking on one another, amazed at the diſ- 
treſs to which they were ſo ſuddenly reduced; but their 
conſternation being a little abated, they began to think 
of the moſt proper means to ſubſiſt theraſelves during 
4 esehing winter. The weather being favour- 
avie, they agreed, in the firſt place, to go to Green 
Harbour, and hunt for Sails heviog two dogs with 
them very fit for their purpoſe. : i | 
On the 25th of Auguſt they went in their boat to 
Green Harbour, where they arrived in twelve hours, 
being 16 leagues to the northward of Belſound. Here 
they ſet up a tent made with the boat's ſail, the oars 
ſerving for poles ; and, having ſlept a few hours, went 
arly next morning to their ſport, killing ſeven or eight 
deer, and four bears. The day following they killed 
weve deer more, with which they loaded their boat; 
. finding another boat, which had been left there by 
I . they loaded that with the greaves of 
1 ON (being the pieces which remain in the coppers 
Fe 1 oil is drawn from them, ) and returned with 
Jil oe. Belſound, Here happened to be ſet up 
- 1 * antial booth, which the coopers worked in 
. ing ſeaſon: it was 80 feet long, and 50 
. 9 N with Dutch tiles, and the ſides were 
Le = Within this booth theſe ſailors deter- 
nien 2 Faw another of leſs dimenſions, being fur- 
which g. 0 oards and timber, by pulling down a booth 
ri near the former; and from the chimnies 
N Gon, uſed for the boiling of oil, they got 
8 540 on 295} found alſo four hogſheads of very 
e 5 * gg with the ſand on the ſea 
ent mortar, But the weather was 
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now grown ſo cold, that they were obliged to have two 
fires to keep their mortar Aa freezing, They per- 

ſiſted, however, in their work, and raiſed a wall, of 
a brick thickneſs, againſt one of the ſides of their inner- 
moſt booth ; but wanting bricks to finiſh the reſt in 

like manner, they nailed thick boards on each ſide the 

timbers, and filled up the ſpace between with ſand ; by 

which means it became ſo tight and cloſe, that the leaſt 

breath of air could not enter it ; and their chimney's 

vent was in the greater booth. The length of the leſſer 

booth, or rather houſe, was 20 feet, the breadth 16, 

and the height 10; their ceiling being made of deal 

boards five or ſix times double, and ſo overlaid, that 

that no air could poſſibly come in from thence. Their 

door they not only made as ſtrong and cloſe as poſſi- 

ble, but lined it with a bed which they found there. 

They made no windows,' except a little hole in the tiles 

of the greater booth, by which they received ſome little 

light down the chimney of the leſſer. The next work 

was to make them four cabins, chuſing to lie two in 

each cabin, Their bedding was the ſkins of the rein- 

deer, the ſame that the Laplanders uſe ; and they found 

them exceeding warm. For firing they took to pieces 

ſome caſks,* and ſeven or eight of the boats which were 

left behind ; for it ſeems they uſed a great many boats in 

whale-fiſhing, which they left in the country every 

winter, rather than be at the trouble of carrying them 

backwards and forwards. Our ſailors ſtowed their firing 

between the beams and the roof of the greater booth, 

in order to make it the warmer, and keep out the ſnow, 

which would have covered every thing 1n the greater 
booth, if it had not been for this contrivance. 

On the 12th of September, obſerving a piece of ice 
come driving towards the ſhore, with two morſes (or 
ſea-horſes) aſleep upon it, they went out in their boat, 
with a harping-iron and killed them both. On the 19th 
they killed another, which was ſome addition to their 
food. But taking a ſurvey of all their proviſions, they 
found that there was not half enough to ſerve them the 
whole winter, and therefore ſtinted themſelves to one 
meal a day, and agreed to keep Wedneſdays and Fri- 
days as faſting days, allowing themſelves then only the 
fritters or greaves of the whales, which, as obſerved 
already, are only the ſcraps of the fat of the whale, 
which are thrown away after the oil is got out of them, 
and is very loathſome food, 

By the 10th of October the nights were grown long, 
and the weather become ſo cold that the ſea was frozen 
over; and having no buſineſs now to divert their 
thoughts, as hitherto, they began to reflect on their 
miſerable circumſtances ; ſometimes complaining of 
the cruelty of the maſter of the ſhip for leaving them 
behind; at other times excuſing him, and bewailing, 
his misfortunes, as believing him to have periſhed in the 
ice. At length, putting their confidence in the Al- 
mighty, who alone could relieve them in their great diſ- 
treſs, they offered up their prayers for ſtrength and pa- 
tience to go through the diſmal trial. 

Having ſurveyed their proviſions again, they found 
that the fritters of the whale were almoſt all mouldy, 
having taken ſome wet; and that, of their bear and ve- 
niſon, there was ſcarce enough left to afford them five 
meals a week ; whereupon it was agreed to live four 
days in the week upon the mouldy fritters, and the other 
three to feaſt upon bear and veniſon. Leſt they ſhould 
want firing hereafter to dreſs their meat, they thought 
proper to roaſt half a deer every day, and ſtow it up in 
hogſheads. With this kind of food they filled three 
hogſheads and a half, leaving as much raw as would 
ſerve to roaſt a quarter every Sunday, and a quarter for 
Chriſtmas-day. 

It being now the 14th of October the ſun left them, 
and they ſaw it no more till the 3d of February; but 
they had the moon all the time, both day and night, 
though very much obſcured by the clouds and foul wea- 
ther. There was alſo a glimmering kind of day-light, 
for eight hours, the latter end of October, which ſhor- 
tened every day till the 1ſt of December; from which 
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to the 20th of the ſame month, they could perceive no 
day-light at all. It was now one continued night, there 
appearing only, in clear weather, a little whitenels, 
like the dawn of day, towards the ſouth. 5 

On the iſt of January they found the day to increaſe 


a little. They counted their days, it ſeems, in the 


dark ſeaſon, by the moon, and were ſo exact, that, at 
the return of the ſhipping, they were able to tell the 
very day of the month on which the fleet arrived, For 
light within doors they made three lamps of ſome ſheet 
lead they had found upon one of the coolers; and there 
happened to be oil enough to ſupply them left in che 
cooper's tent. For wicks they made uſe of rope-yarn. 
Theſe lamps were one of the greateſt comforts to them 
in chat long continued night. Their hardſhips, how- 
ever, were ſo great, that ſometimes they were driven 
to deſpair. At other times they hoped they were re- 
ſerved as a wonderful inſtance of God's mercy in their 
deliverance, and continued to fall down on their knees, 
and implore divine protection, 

With the new year the cold increaſed to that degree, 
that it ſometimes raiſed bliſters in their fleſh, as if they 
had been burnt; and the iron they touched ſtuck to 
their fingers. When they went abroad for water, the 
cold often ſeized them in ſuch a manner that it made 
them ſore, as if they had been beaten, Their water, 
the firſt part of the winter, iſſued from a bay of ice, and 
ran down into a kind of baſon, or receptacle, by the 
ſea ſide, where it remained with a thick ice over it, 
which they dug open at one certain place with pick-axes 
every day. This continued to the 10th of January, 
when they drank ſnow water, melted with a hot iron, 
until the 20th of May following. 

On taking another review of their proviſions, they 
found that they would not laſt them above ſix weeks 
longer. To alleviate their miſery, however, on the 
3d of February they were cheared again with the bright 
rays of the ſun, which ſhone upon the tops of the ſnowy 
mountains with inconceivable luſtre. To them, at 
leaſt, this afforded the moſt delightful ſcene that ever 
was beheld ; for, after a night of many weeks and 
months, what could be imagined more- glorious or 
pleaſing to a mortal eye? As an addition to their joy, 
the bears began to appear again, on the fleſh of which 
animal they made many hearty meals. Bur the bears 
were as ready to devour our countrymen as they were 
the bears; and being pinched with hunger in this bar- 
ren country, came up to their very door. One of theſe 
creatures, with her cub, they met at the entrance of 
their apartment, and gave her ſuch a reception with 
their pikes and lances, that they laid her dead upon 
the ſpot, and the young one was glad to make its 
elcape. The weather was ſo very cold that they could 
not ſtay to flay her, but dragged the beaſt into their 
houſe. There they cut her into pieces of a ſtone weight, 
ene of which ſerved them for a dinner, Upon this 
they fed twenty days, eſteeming her fleſh beyond veni- 
ſon, Her liver only did not agree with them; for, 
upon eating it, their ſkins peeled off: though one of 
the compamy, who was ſick, attributed his cure, in 
E to the eating it. If it be demanded how they 

ept their veniſon and bear's fleſh without ſalt, it is to 
be obſerved, the cold is ſo intenſe that no carcaſe ever 
putrifies. Fleſh needs fo ſalt to keep it here: that was 
their happineſs. Had they been ſtocked with ſalt pro- 
viſions, they had infallibly died of the ſcurvy, as others 
did who were left on the ſhore, much betrer provided 
with liquors, and other neceſſaries, than theſe poor 
men were, By the time they had eaten up this bear, 
others came about their booth frequently, to the num- 
ber of 40 or more, of which they Killed ſeven, (one of 
them ſix feet high at leaſt,) roaſting their fleſh upon 
wooden ſpits, having no other kitchen furniture, ex- 
cept a frying-pan they found in one af the booths. 
Having now plenty of proviſions, they eat very hearti- 
ly, and found their ſtrength increaſe apace. 

Being now the 16th of March, and the days of a 
reaſonable length, fowls, which, in the winter time, 
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wands fled to the ſouthward, began to reſort to G 
land,again in great abundance, where they live reen. 
in the ſummer, feeding upon {mall N and breed 
allo, which had kept cloſe in their he e foxes, 
; | their holes und 
rocks all che winter, now came abroad, and re, the 
the fowls; of which our countrymen i bon 
baited traps with their ſkins, and caught by 3 lone, 
them, which they roaſted, and found them tl 3 1 
good meat, at leaſt in the opinion of men * X * 
therto fed much on bear's fleſh, T hus they ON iy 
taking fowls and foxes till the iſt of 7 continued 
with no further misfortunes, except the 4 n 
their maſtiff dogs, which went from their ns” I 
3 in 1 middle of March, and Was e ben 
afterwards, being probabl 

the bears. ot wenne an 

The weather beginning to grow warm in May the 
rambled about in ſearch of willocks eggs, a fowl ab 
the ſize of a duck, of which they found Rep we 2 
change of diet they were very much pleaſed with, 8 

Ihe ſeaſon now coming on for the arrival of the ſhin- 
ping, ſome of them went every day almoſt to the a ) 
of a mountain to ſee if they could diſcern the water n 
the ſea, which they had no ſight of till the 24th, when 
it blowing a ſtorm, and the wind ſitting from the Fn 
ocean, broke the ice in the bay, and ſoon after turnin» 
about eaſterly, carried great part of the ice out to ſe 
but ſtill the water did not come within three miles of 
their dwelling. 

The next morning, the 25th of May, none of their 
men happened to go abroad; but one of them bein; 
in the outer booth, heard ſomebody hail the houſe in 
the ſame manner as failors do a ſhip, to which the men 
in the inner booth anſwered, in ſcamens terms, that 
they were juſt then going to prayers, and ſtayed but 
for the man in the outer booth to join with them. The 
man who hailed them was one of the boat's crew that 
belonged to an Engliſh ſhip juſt arrived which our 
ſailors no ſooner underſtood, than they ran out to meet 
their countrymen, looking upon them as ſo many an- 
gels ſent from heaven to their relief; and certainly 
the tranſport of joy they felt upon this occaſion, it it 
may be conceived, can never be expreſſed. A morti- 
fication ſtill remained which no man could well have 
expected. One of the ſhips which arrived, was com- 
manded by the ſame maſter who left theſe poor wretches 
on ſhore, and he, like a barbarous brute, in order to 
excuſe his own inhumanity, began to revile them in 
the moſt opprobrious terms. This man, it ſeems, had 
left ſeven or eight other men in Greenland two years 
before, which were never heard of afterwards; for 
which, no doubt, he richly deſerved the ſeverelt puniſh- 
ment. Notwithſtanding the barbarity of their own 
captain, the commander and officers of the other ſhip 
took care they ſhould be kindly uſed, and brought to 
England when the ſeaſon for whale fiſhing was oer, 
where they received a gratuity from the Ruſſia N 
ny, and were otherwiſe well provided for by 1 
Perhaps there is no inſtance in hiſtory of a . 
men, in ſuch extreme diſtreſs, who ſhewed 6c ial 75 
rage and patience, or made a more wiſe provi 
their preſervation than theſe did. 


ailors, tolo Nt 
pitzbergeu. 


Singular Adventures of Four Ruſſian + 
mained ſeveral Years in Greenland or < 


in tle 

N the year 1744 a merchant of Meſcn, 2 wn Bl 
province of Jugovia, 1n the government She was 
angel, fitted out a veſſel, carrying 15 org the whale 
deſtined for Spitzbergen, to be employed! after they 
or ſeal fiſhery. For eight ſucceſſive a ic chans- 
had failed, the wind was fair; but on we ir Spitaber⸗ 
ed; ſo that inſtead of getting to = m5 Fe ſhips, 
gen, the uſual place of rendezvous fo f loved in the 


and thoſe of other nations, annually FI r. 
whale fiſnery, they were driven eaſtward. 1 

days, however, they approac 
miles of the ſhore, when 


ned within tWo Engl 
their veſſel was 
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ded by ice, and they found themſelves in an ex- 


otrous ſituation. 4 + 
veme Cane arming ſtate a council was held, when the 


the people of Meſen, ſome time before, 
d a reſolution of wintering here, had ac- 
ed from that city timber proper for 
and actually erected one at ſome diſ- 
ore. 
ance bo ion induced the whole company to re- 
on wintering there, if the hut, as they hoped, 
oy ed; for they clearly perceived the imminent 
=—_ they were in, and that they muſt inevitably pe- 
ih if they continued in the ſhip. "They therefore diſ- 
, tched four of their crew in ſearch of the hut, or any 
her ſuccour they could meet with. | 
y As the ſhore, on which they were to land, was un- 
inhabited, it was neceſſary that they ſnould make ſome 

«viſion for their expedition. They had almoſt two 
miles to travel over looſe ridges of ice, which, being 
raiſed by the waves, and driven againſt each other by 
the wind, rendered the way equally difficult and dan- 

erous. Prudence, therefore, forbade their loading 
themſelves too much, leſt, being overburthened, 
they might fink in between the pieces of ice, and 
* thus maturely conſidered the nature of their 
undertaking, they provided themſelves with a muſker, 
and a powder horn containing twelve charges of pow- 
der, with as many balls, an axe, a ſmall kettle, a bag 
with abour 20 pounds of flour, a knife, a tinder-box 
and tinder, a bladder filled with tobacco, and every man 
his wooden pipe. Thus accoutred, theſe four ſailors 
quickly arrived at Spitzbergen, little ſuſpecting the 
misfortunes that would befal them. 

They began with exploring the country, and ſoon 
diſcovered the hut they were in ſearch of, about an 
Engliih mile and a half from the ſhore. It was 36 feet 
in length, 18 in height, and as many in breadth. It 
contained a ſmall anti-chamber, about 12 feet broad, 
which had two doors, the one to ſhut it up from the 
outer air, and the other to form a communication with 
the inner room. This contributed greatly to keep the 
large room warm, when once heated. In the large 
room was an earthen ſtove, conſtructed in the Ruſſian 
manner, that is, a kind of oven without a chimney, 
which ferves occaſionally either for baking, for heating 
the room, or, as is cuſtomary among the Ruſkan peaſants, 
in very cold weather, for a place to ſleep upon. 

The ſailors were exceeding glad at having diſcovered 
the hut, which had, however, ſuffered much by the 
veather, it having been built a conſiderable time; but, 
bad as it was, they contrived to paſs the night in it. 
Farly the next morning they haſtened to the ſhore, im- 
patient to inform their comrades of their ſucceſs ; and 
allo to procure, from their veſſel, ſuch proviſions, 
ammunition, and other neceſſaries, as might better 
enable them to paſs through the winter. 
ereader may more eaſily conceive, than it 1s poſ- 
* for words to deſcribe, the aſtoniſhment and agony 
ot mind theſe people muſt have felt, when, on reaching 
yy oe 5 their landing, they ſaw nothing but an open 
3 ap the ice which, but a day before, had 

wh. 1 e occan, A violent ſtorm, which had ariſen 
"ks © night, had certainly been the cauſe of this 
0 „Arg But they could not tell whether the 
oa vr ad before hemmed in the veſſcl, agitated 
$ yr ence of the waves, had been driven againit 
wi nach SG her to pieces, or whether ſhe had 

ance whice 2 the current into the main, a circum- 
ts elde, equently happens in thoſe ſeas. What- 
—_ — ad befallen the ſhip, they ſaw her no 
9 33 no tidings were ever after received of 
board her olt probable that ſhe ſunk, and that all on 
ner periſhed. 


1s melanchol ivi 
reiches of al. y event depriving the unhappy 


hope of ever being able to quit the place, 
e returned to the hut full of horror and de ſpalr. 
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ed them, that he recollected to have heard, 


Their firſt attention was employed, as may be natu- 
rally imagined; in deviſing means for providing ſub- 
ſiſtence, and for repairing their hut. The 12 charges 
of powder, which they had brought with them, ſoon 
procured them as many rein-deer ; the country, fortu- 
nately for them, abounding in thoſe animals. 

It has already been obſerved, that the hut had ſuſtain- 
ed ſome damage. There were cracks in many places 
between the boards of the building that freely admitted 
theair. This inconvenience, however, was remedied, 
as they had an axe; and the beams were ſtill ſound, ſo 
that it was eaſy for them to make the boards join again: 
beſides, moſs growing in great abundance all over the 
country, there was more than ſufficient to ſtop up the 
crevices, which wooden houſes mult always be liable 
to. Repairs of this kind coſt the unhappy men leſs 
trouble as they were Ruſſians; for moſt Ruſſian pea- 
ſants are known to be good carpenters. 

The intenſe cold; which renders theſe climates habi- 
table to few ſpecies of animals; renders them equally 
unfit for the production of vegetables. No ſpecies of 
tree, or even ſhrub, is found in Spitzbergen; a cir- 
cumſtance of the moſt alarming nature to theſe ſailors. 
Without fire it was impoſſible to reſiſt the rigour of the 
climate; and without wood; how was that fire to be 
produced or ſupported ? Providence, however, has 
lo ordered it, that, in this particular, the ſea ſupplies 
the defects of the land. In wandering along the beach 
they collected plenty of wood; which had been driven 
aſhore by the waves; and which, at firſt, conſiſted of 
the wrecks of ſhips, and afterwards of whole trees, with 
their roots, the produce of ſome more hoſpitable, bur 
to them unknown, climate, which the overflowing of 
rivers, or other accidents, had ſent into the ocean. 

Nothing proved of more eſſential ſervice to theſe 
unfortunate men, during the firſt year of their exile, 
than ſome boards they found upon the beach, having a 
long iron hook, ſome nails of about five or ſix inches 
long, and proportionably thick, and other bits of iron 
fixed in them; the melancholy relicks of ſome veſſel 
calt away in thoſe remote parts. Theſe were thrown 
aſhore by the waves, at a time when the want of pow- 
der gave theſe perſons reaſon to apprehend that they 
muſt fall a prey to hunger, as they had nearly conſumed 
thoſe rein-deer they had killed. This lucky circum- 
ſtance was attended with another equally fortunate : 
they found, on the ſhore, the root of a fir-tree, which 
nearly approached to the figure of a bow. | 

As neceſſity has ever been the mother of invention, 
they ſoon faſhioned this root into a good bow, by the 
help of a knife; but ſtill they wanted a ſtring and ar- 
rows. Not knowing how to procure theſe at preſent, 
they reſolved upon making a couple of lances to defend 


themſelves againſt the white bears, whoſe attacks they 


had reaſon to dread. 

Finding they could neither make the heads of their 
lances, or of their arrows, without the help of a ham- 
mer, they contrived to form the large iron hook, be- 
fore mentioned, into one, by beating it, and widening 
a hole it happened to have about its middle, with the 
help of one of their largeſt nails. This received the 
handle; and a round button, at one end of the hook, 
ſerved for the face of the hammer, A large pebble ſup- 
plied the place of an anvil, and a couple of rein-deer 
horns made the tongs. By means of theſe tools they 
made two heads of ſpears; and, after poliſhing and 
ſharpening them on ſtones, they tied them as faſt as 
poſſible, with thongs made of rein-deer ſkins, to ſticks 
about the thickneſs of a man's arm, which they pro- 
cured from ſome branches of trees that had been caſt 
on ſhore. 

Thus equipped with ſpears, they reſolved to attack a 
white bear, and, after a molt dangerous encounter, they 
killed one, and thereby furniſhed a new ſupply of pro- 


viſions. The fleſh of this animal they reliſhed exceed- 


ingly, as they thought it much reſembled beef in taſte 
and flavour. They ſaw, with infinite pleaſure, that, 
the tendons could, with little or no trouble, be divided 
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into filaments of what fineneſs they thought fit. This, 
perhaps, was the moſt fortunate diſcovery they could 
have made; for, beſides other advantages, they were 
hereby furniſhed with ſtrings for their bow. 

The ſucceſs of theſe people in making their ſpears, 
and the utility they produced, encouraged them to pro- 
ceed, and to forge ſome pieces of iron into heads of 
arrows of the ſame ſhape, though ſomewhat ſmaller in 
ſize than the ſpears. Having ground and ſharpened 
theſe like the former, they tied them, with the ſinews 
of the white bear, to pieces of fir, to which, by the 
help of fine threads of the ſame, they faſtened feathers 
of {ca-fowl, and thus became poſſeſſed of a complete 
bow and arrows. Theix ingenuity, in this reſpect, was 
crowned with ſucceſs far beyond their expectation; for, 
during the time of their continuance here, they killed 
no leſs than 250 rein- deer, beſides a'great number of 
blue and white foxes. The fleſh of theſe animals ſerv- 
ed them alſo for food, and their ſkins for cloathing, 
and other neceſſary preſervatives againſt the intenſe 
coldneſs of a climate ſo near the pole. | 

They killed, however, only 10 white bears, and that 
not without the utmoſt danger ; for theſe animals, be- 
ing prodigiouſly ſtrong, defended themſelves with 
The firſt they attacked 
deſignedly, but the other nine they killed in defending 
themſelves from their aſſaults; for ſome of theſe crea- 
rures even ventured to enter the outer room of the hut, 
in order to devour them. All the bears, indeed, did 
not ſhew equal ferocity, either owing to ſome being 
leſs preſſed by hunger, or to their being, by nature, 
leſs carnivorous than the others: for ſome of them 
which entered the hut immediately betook themſelves 
to flight on the firſt attempt of the ſailors to drive them 
away. A repetition, however, of theſe attacks, threw 
the poor men into great terror and anxiety, as they 
were almolt in perpetual danger of being deyoured. 
The three different kinds of animals before mentioned, 
viz. the rein-deer, the foxes, and the white bears, 
were the only food theſe wretched mariners taſted dur- 
ing their continuance in this dreary abode. 

They were for ſome time reduced to the neceſſity of 
eating their meat almoſt raw, and without either bread 
or ſalt ; for they were deſtitute of both. The intenſe- 
neſs of the cold, together with the want of proper con- 
veniencies, prevented them from cooking their victuals 
in a proper manner. There was but one ftove in the 
hut, and that being ſet up agreeable to the Ruſſian taſle, 
was more like an oven, and conſequently not well 
adapted for boiling any thing. Wood, allo, was too 
precious a commodity to be waſted in keeping up two 
fires; and the one they might have made out of their 
habitation to dreſs their victuals would in no way 
have ſerved to warm them. Another reaſon againſt 
their cooking in the open air was the continual danger 
of an attack from the white bears. 

To remedy, in ſome degree, the hardſhips of eating 
their meat half raw, they bethought themſelves of dry- 
ing ſome of their proviſion, during the ſummer, in the 
open air, and afterwards of hanging it up in the upper 
part of the hut, which was continually filled with ſmoak. 
This meat, ſo prepared, they uſed for bread, and it 
made thein reliſh their other fleſh the better, as they 
could only half dreſs it. Finding this experiment an- 
ſwer, in every reſpect, their wiſhes, they continued to 
practiſe it during the whole time of their confinement 
in this country, and always kept up, by that means, a 
ſufkcient ſtock of proviſions, Water they had in ſum- 
mer from ſmall rivulets that fell from the rocks; and 
in winter from the ſow and thawed ice: this was, of 


courſe, their only beverage : and their ſmall kettle was 


the only veſſel they could make uſe of for this and 
other purpoles. | 

[t is well known that ſeafaring people are extremely 
ſubject to the ſcurvy. This diſeaſe increaſes in pro- 
portion as we approach the poles, which muſt be attri- 


unknown. However that may be, the ſailors, ſeeing 
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bu ed to the exceſſive cold, or ſome other cauſe yet 
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themſelves quite deſtitute of 

caſe they ſhould be attacked 1 N Fans a cure, in 
judged it expedient not to neglect an Aal a diſorder 
rally adopted as a preſervative aoain(t 13 gene. 
evil. One of their number, who ha py 'mpending 
wintered on the coaſt of Spitzbergen 95765 my mes 
fortunate companions to ſwallo N 

: W raw and frozen 
broken into ſmall bits; to drink the blood rg 
deer warm as it flowed from their veins 1 of rein. 
after the killing them; to uſe as much Me 
ble; and, laſtly, to eat ſcurvy-grals which am poſſi. 
this country. l ) Srows in 

Experience proved theſe remedies to be effect 
for three of theſe ſailors, who purſued this 7, 
continued totally free from all taint of the 170 0d, 
The fourth, on the contrary, who was 3 
lent, averſe to drinking the rein-deer blood : 1 "1 
willing to leave the hut, when he could poſib per 
It, was, ſoon after their arrival, ſeized with a dae 
which afterwards became ſo bad, that he paſſed * N 
ſix years under the greateſt ſufferings. In the "oma 
part of that time he became fo weak that he FT 
longer fit erect, or even raiſe his hand to his mow « 
ſo that his humane companions were obliged to feed 
re 69s him, like a new-born infant, to the hour of 

We have before obſerved, that they brought vit 
them a ſmall bag of flour, Of this they had conflunel 
about one half with their meat; and the remainder 
they employed in a different manner, though equall 
uſeful. They ſoon found the neceſſity of keeping a. 
a continual fire in ſo cold a climate, and perceived that 
if it ſhould unfortunately go out, they had no means 
of lighting it again: for though they had a ſtecl and 
flint, yet they wanted both match and tinder. 

In their excurſions through the country, they had 
met with a ſlimy loam, or a kind of clay, out of which 
they found means to form an utenſil that might ſerve 
for a lamp; and they propoſed to keep it conflantly 
burning with the fat of the animals they ſhould kill, 
This was certainly the moſt rational ſcheme they could 
have thought of; for to be without a light in a climate 
where, during the winter, darkneſs reigns for ſeveral 
months together, would have added much more to 
their calamities. Having, therefore, faſhioned a kind 
of lamp, they filled it with rein-deers fat, and ſtuck in 
ſome twiſted linen, ſhaped into a wick, But they had 
the mortification to find that, as ſoon as the fat melted, 
it not only ſoaked into the clay, but ran through on all 
ſides. It was therefore neceſſary to deviſe ſome means 
for preventing this inconvenience, not riſing from 
cracks, but from the ſubſtance of which the lainp wi 
made being too porous. They therefore made a new 
one, dried it thoroughly in the air, then heated it red 
hot, and afterwards quenched it in their kettle, 
in they had boiled a quantity of flour down to the con- 
Gſtence of thin ſtarch. The lamp being thus dried, and 
filled with fat, they now found, to their great 1; 
did not leak; but, for greater ſecurity, they dipp*d 
linen rags in their paſte, and covered all its outhde 
with them. Succeeding in this attempt, they parc 
diately made another lamp, for fear of an 2 
that, at all events, they might not be deſtitute o ww 
When they had made themſelves theie kg, _ 
thought proper to ſave the remainder of their Houl 
ſimilar purpoſes. 5 

As Fer carefully collected whatever happened 
to be caſt on ſhore to ſupply them with fucl, t ey re 
found among the wrecks of veſſels ſome cordage, c 

wt hich ſerved them to ma 
a ſmall quantity of oak um, w us began to 

8 . N Cc 2 
wicks for their lamps. When th ſe 2 * 
fail, their ſhirts and drawers were N t a lamp 
good the deficiency. By theſe means Ne es they ri 
burning without intermiſſion, from pans cr their 
made them, until that of their embar a 


native country. ; : 1] parts 
The neceſſity of converting the we co 41 to 
of their cloathing, ſuch as their ſhirts the 


Where- 


EUROPE.] i 

ſpecified, expoſed them the more to the 
the PE el mal They alſo found themſelves in 
deo hoes, boots, and other articles of dreſs; and, 
e was approaching, were again obliged to have 


winter ö : q 
as to that ingenuity which neceſſity ſuggeſts, and 


recourſe 


- which ſeldom fails in the trying hour of diſtreſs. 


They had ſkins of rein-deer and foxes in abundance, 


that had hitherto ſerved them for bedding, and which 


ought of employing in ſome more eſſential 
e = Bo 1 445 ou to tan them. After 
dellberating on this matter, they took the following 
method. They ſoaked the ſkins for ſeveral days in 
freſh water, till they could pull off the hair tolerably 
eaſy : they then rubbed the wet leather with their hands 
till it was nearly dry, when they ſpread ſome melted 
rein-deer's fat over it, and again rubbed it well. By 
this proceſs the leather became loft, pliant, and ſupple, 
proper to anſwer every purpoſe for which it was in- 
ended. Thoſe ſkins which they deſigned for furs they 
only ſoaked one day, to prepare them for being wrought, 
and then proceeded in the manner before mentioned, 
except only that they did not remove the hair. Thus 
they ſoon provided themſelves with the neceſſary ma- 
erials for all the parts of dreſs they wanted. 

But here another difficulty occurred. They had 
neither awls for making ſhoes or boots, or needles for 
ſewing their garments. Theſe wants, however, they 
ſoon ſupplied, by means of the bits of iron they had 
occaſionally collected. Out of theſe they made both, 
and, by their own induſtry, even brought them to a 
certain degree of perfection. The making eyes to their 
needles, indeed, gave them no ſmall trouble ; but this 
they alſo performed with the aſſiſtance of their knife; 
for having ground it to a very ſharp point, and heated 
red hot a kind of wire, they pierced a hole through one 
end, and, by whetting and ſmoothing it on ſtones, 
brought the other to a point, and thus gave the whole 
needle a tolerable good form. 

The next material inſtrument wanted was a pair of 
ſciſſars to cut out the ſkins; but this deficiency was 
ſupplied by their knife ; and though tnere was neither 
taylor or ſhoemaker among them, yet they contrived 
to cut out their leather and furs well enough for the 
purpoſe. The ſinews of the bears and rein-deer ſerved 
them for thread. Thus provided with the neceſſary 
unplements they proceeded to make their new cloaths. 

Their ſummer dreſs conſiſted of a kind of jacket and 
trowſers, made of ſkins prepared as above. In winter 
they wore long fur gowns, like the Samoides or Lap- 
anders, furniſhed with .a hood, which covered the 
head and neck, teaving only an opening for the face. 
Theſe gowns were ſewed cloſe round, ſo that, to put 
rt 2 51 were obliged to bring them over their 

ads like a ſhirt, 


When our mariners had paſſed near ſix years in this 
diſmal place, the man, whoſe illneſs has been already 
mentioned, and who had been all along in a languid 
2 died, after having, in the latter part of his 
ro ſuffered the moſt excruciating pains, Though 
re were thus freed from the trouble of attending him, 
g the grief of being witneſſes to his miſery, without 
wy. mY to afford him any relief, they were greatly 
= ed at his death, They ſaw their number leſſened, 
3 y one wiſhed to be the firſt that ſhould follow 

As he died in winter, they dug a grave in the 
P as they could, in which they laid the 
and then covered it over in the beſt manner 
ould, to ſecure it from the bears. 


ſnow as dee 
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At the time when the melancholy reflection, occa- 
ſioned by the death of their comrade, came ſreſh in 


| their minds, and when each expected to pay this laſt 


duty to the remaining companions of his misfortunes, 
or to reccive it from them, they unexpettedly got ſight 
of a Ruſſian ſhip, This happened on the i5th of Au- 
guſt, 1749. This veſſel belonged to a trader of the ſect 
called by its adherents Stara Vieva, that is, The Old 
Faith, who had come from Archangel, and propoſed 
wintering in Nova Zembla; but the contrary winds 
they met with on their paſſage rendered it impoſſible 
for them to reach the place of their deſtination. The 
veſſel was driven towards Spitzbergen, directly oppo- 
ſite to the reſidence of our mariners, who, as ſoon as 
they perceived her, haſtened to light fires on the hills 
neareſt their habitations, and then ran to the beach,“ 
waving a flag, made of rein- deer's hide, faſtened to a 
pole. The people on board, ſecing theſe ſignals, con- 
cluded that there were men on the ſhore who implored 
their aſſiſtance, and therefore came to an anchor not far 
from the land. : 

It is almoſt impoſſible to deſcribe the joy of theſe 
poor people at ſeeing the moment of their deliverance 
ſo near. They ſoon agreed with the maſter of the ſhip 
to work for him on the voyage, and to pay him 80 ru- 
bles on their arrival, for taking them on board, with 
all their riches, which conſiſted in 50 pud, or 2000 
pounds weight, of rein- deer fat, in many hides of theſe 
animals, and in ſkins of the blue and white foxes, toge- 
ther with thoſe of the ten white bears they had killed. 
They took care not to forget their bow and arrows ; 
their ſpears; their knife 'and axe, which were almoſt 
worn out; their awls and needles, which they kept 
carefully in a bone box, very ingeniouſly made with 
the knife only; and, in ſhort, every thing they were 
poſſeſſed of. 

Our adventurers arrived ſafe at Archangel on the 
28th of September, 1749, having ſpent fix years and 
three months in their rueful ſolitude, 

The moment of their landing had nearly proved fatal 
to the loving and beloved wife of one of them, who, be- 
ing preſent when the veſſel came into port, immediate- 
ly knew her huſband, and ran with ſo much eagerneſs 
to his embraces, that ſhe ſlipped into the water, and 
very narrowly eſcaped being drowned. 

All three, on their arrival, were ſtrong and healthy; 
but having lived ſo long without bread, they could not 
reconcile themſelves to the uſe of it, and complained 
that it filled them with wind : neither could they bear 
any ſpirituous liquors, and therefore drank nothing but 
water. 

However aſtoniſhing the above recital may appear, 
the truth of theſe adventures is ſufficiently authenticat- 
ed. When theſe unfortunate ſailors arrived at Arch- 
angel, they were exangined by the chief auditor of the 
admiraltry of that city, who minuted down all the par- 
ticulars, which exactly correſponded with each other, 
Mr. Le Ray, profeſſor of hiſtory in the Imperial Aca- 
demy, ſome time after ſent for two of the men to Pe- 
terſburgh, from whoſe mouths he took the before men- 
tioned narrative, which alſo agreed with Mr.Klinſtadr's 
minutes. The original was publiſhed in the German 
language at Peterſburgh, in the year 1769, and tranſ- 
mitted from thence to the ingenious Mr. (now Sir Jo- 
ſeph) Banks, who, with ſeveral other members of the 
Royal Society, were ſo well pleaſed with the account, 
that they directed a tranſlation of it to be made into 
Engliſh, for the gratification of the curious, 
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Name, Boundaries, Extent, Diviſions, Subdiviſions, 
Climate, Soil, Mountains, Rivers, Vegetables, Animal 


and Mineral Productions. 


HE natives of this country were called Scritofinni 

by the ancients, to whom the appellation of Lap- 

land, or Lappia, was unknown, They originally in- 
habited Failand, from whence they were driven more 
northward, after which they were called Lappes, which, 
in the Finick tongue, ſignified exiles driven to the moſt 
remote places. The natives, of courſe, deeming that 
appellation opprobrious, call themſelves Sahmienladfi. 
Lapland being ſubject to three diſtinct ſovereignties, 
viz. Sweden, Denmark and Ruſſia, is divided into three 
parts; but as Swediſh goo 970% is by far the moſt con- 


ſiderable, both in point of extent and population, and 


as they all bear a ſimilarity with reſpect to moſt parti- 
culars, we ſhall confine our deſcription to that diviſion, 
obſerving, in general, that all the country lying above 
the Gulph of Bothnia, along the coaſt of the north ſea, 


even to the White Sea, is called Lapland. 


Swediſh Lapland is bounded on the eaſt by Ruſſia 
Lapland; on the weſt by a ridge of mountains that 
ſeparate it from Norway; on the north by Daniſh Lap- 


land; and on the ſouth by Bothnia, Angermania, and 


Septerland. Its greateſt extent, from eaſt to weſt, 1s 
about 360 miles; in breadth it extends from 65 deg. 
33 min. to 69 deg. of north latitude. It is divided 
into ſix provinces, or diſtrias, the names of which are 


as follow, viz. Angermanland-Lapmark, Uma-Lap- 


mark, Pitha-Lapmark, Lula-Lapmark, Torno-Lap- 
mark, and Kimi-Lapmark. 

Theſe provinces, each of which receives its name 
from the chief river that waters it, are again ſubdi- 
vided into ſmaller diſtricts called Biars, and theſe con- 
tain a certain number of families, called by the Swedes 
reckars. Every Reckar, or family, is allowed a conſi- 
derable track of land, with foreſts, lakes and brooks, 
for the maintenance of their families and cattle ; but 
their lands are not encloſed, ſo that the property of one 
is often converted to the uſe of another. 

Lapland is ſituated fo near the pole, that the ſun nei- 
ther ſets in ſummer, or riſes in winter. In the latter 
ſeaſon the cold is ſo intenſe, that none but the natives 
are able to bear it. The moſt rapid rivers are then 
frozen UP, and the ice is two or three, and ſometimes 

ve feet thick. In ſummer the weather is as 
ſultry as it is cold in winter: for autumn and ſpring 
are unknown in this climate. The exceſſive heat, 
however, is qualified by the vapours that riſe from the 
ſea, and by the ſnow that continues all the ſummer on 
the tops of the mountains, and in ditches that are 
ſheltered from the ſun. It ſeldom rains in the ſum- 
mer, but in winter the whole country is covered with 
ſnow. 

The beſt deſcription of the climate of this country 
is given by M. Maupertuis, who, with ſeveral other 


aſtronomers, was ſent hither by order of the king of 


France, to diſcover the figure of the earth at the polar 
circle, © In December (ſays he) the ſnow continually 
falling, or ready to fall, for the moſt part hid the ſun 
the few moments he might have appeared at mid-day. 
In the month of January the cold was increaſed to that 


extremity, that M. Reaumour's mercurial thermometer, | 


which, at Paris, in the great froſt of 1709, it was 
thought ſtrange to ſee fall to fourteen degrees below 


the freezing point, was now got down to thirty-ſeven. 


The ſpirits of wine in the others was frozen. If we 
opened the door of a warm room the external air in- 


| meteors repreſent, and the vari 


A N D. 


ſtantly converted all the vapour in it in  whin 

it round in white en If we won 8 > 
as if the air was tearing our breaſts in pieces ; ag * 
cracking of the wood, of which the houſes 18 * 
as if ſplit by the violence of the froſt, contin all 
alarmed us with an increaſe of cold: in this 8 J 
you may often fee people who have loſt an arm 4 

leg by the froſt. The cold, which is always very ore N 
ſometimes increaſes by ſuch violent and ſudden te. 
grees, as are almoſt infallibly fatal to thoſe who are fo 
unhappy as to be expoſed to it; and ſometimes there 
riſe ſudden tempeſts of ſnow that are ſtill more dange- 


rous. The winds ſeem to blow from all quarters at 


once, and drive about the ſnow with ſuch fury, that all 
the roads are in a moment rendered inviſible. Dread. 
ful is the ſituation of a perſon ſurprized in the fields 
by ſuch a ſtorm : his knowledge of the country, and 
even the mark he may have taken by the trees, cannot 
avail him; he is blinded by the ſnow, and if he ar. 
tempts to find his way home is generally loſt. In ſhort, 
during the whole winter, the cold was ſo exceſſive, that 
on the 7th of April, at five in the morning, the ther- 
mometer was fallen to twenty diviſions below the point 
of freezing, though every afternoon it roſe two or three 
diviſions above it; a difference in the height not much 
leſs than that which the greateſt heat and cold felt at 
Paris uſually produce in that inſtrument. Thus in 
24 hours we had all the variety felt in the temperate 
zones in the compaſs of a whole year.“ 

Though the nights in winter are very cold, long and 
tedious, yet thoſe inconveniences are, in ſome degree, 
obviated by the ſerenity of the ſky, the brightnels of 
the moon and ſtars, and the refulgent light of the au- 
rora borealis, which is reflected from the white ſurface 
of the earth covered with ſnow, from all which ſuch 2 
light is produced, that the inhabitants are enabled to 
diſcharge their ordinary occupations. M. Maupertuis, 
in ſpeaking of theſe nocturnal lights, ſays, © The 
days are no ſooner cloſed than , fires of a thouſand 
figures and colours light up the ſky, as if deſigned to 
compenſate for the abſence of the ſun. Thele fires 
have not here, as in more ſouthern climates, any con- 
ſtant ſituation. Though a luminous arch is often ſcen 


fixed towards the north, they ſeem more frequently to 


poſſeſs the whole extent of the hemiſphere, _ 
times they begin in the form of a great ſcarf of 1 
light, with its extremities upon the horizon, jr 
with a motion reſembling that of a fiſhing-net, gn” 
ſoftly up the ſky, preſerving, in this motion, Fas 4 
rection nearly perpendicular to the meridian ; an ms 
commonly after theſe preludes all the lights un! Fs 
the zenith, and form the top of a crown. = 5 
thoſe ſeen in France towards the north, 5 _ 1 
quently ſituated towards the ſouth ; and often gen 
both the north and ſouth at once. I heir ſummit - 
proach each other; the diſtance of their extren 


. ſome of the 
rizon. I have ſeen : 
widens towards the ho ined at the 2e 


whoſe ſummits almolt | 
qo 5, the one and the other have frequenty 
ſeveral concentric arcs beyond it. Ther _ re 
placed in the direction of the meridian, „ ba 
little declination to the weſt ; which 1 di 100 Able. It 
be conſtant, and which is ſometimes ah ame, thele 
would be endleſs ro mention all he ES "Sth which 
otion is molt commonly 


a a / 
waved in the al, and th 


they are agitated. Their m 
earance 


like that of a pair of colours W 
different tints of their lights give them e 3 
of ſo many vaſt ſtreamers of changed. On the 
times they line a part of the {ky wal 0 
eighteenth of December I ſaw a Phen kind, 


I 


which was at fir 


EUROPE] ! ; . 
zn the midſt of all the wonders to whic 
* e e raiſed my admiration. 
oo 6 ſouth a great ſpace of the ſky appeared tinged 

n ſo lively a red, that the whole conſtellation of O- 
"- looked as if ithad been dipped in blood, This light, 
_ | fixed, ſoon moved, and changing 
ther colours, violet and blue, ſettled into a dome, 


22 ood a little to the ſouth-weſt of the zenith. 


whoſe top ſt 


e moon ſho | 
: 7 In this country, where there are lights of ſo many 


; colours, I never ſaw but two that were red ; 
— are taken for preſages of ſome great misfor- 
tune. After all, when people gaze at theſe phenomena 
wich an unphiloſophic eye, it is not ſurprizing if they 
Aicovet in them the appearance of armies engaged, fiery 
chariots, and a thou and other prodigies. : 

The ſoil of this country is, in general, exceeding 
bad, bemg ſo intermixed with ſtones, that hardly any 
thing will grow in it ; but in ſome places it is very 
moiſt, owing to the number of marſhes and brooks with 
which it abounds. 

The whole country is full of rocks and mountains. 

Thoſe called the Dofrine Mountains, which ſeparate 
Lapland from Norway, are of a prodigious height ; 
and the high winds that blow there prevent all trees 
from taking root. Beneath theſe mountains are large 
marſhes and extenſive foreſts, where there are many 
trees, though they ſtand at a great diſtance from each 
other. At the bottom of the hills are pleaſant vallies, 
which are the moſt fertile parts of the country, being 
well watered by an infinite number of ſprings and 


| brooks. 


Moſt of the rivers riſe from the mountains of Nor- 
way, and fall into the Bothnian Gulph. The chief of 
theſe are the Uma, Lula, Rima, and Torna. The 
Uma is greatly increaſed by the waters that flow into it 
ſiom the rivers Vendilor and Skialfre. The Lula and 
Rima are both very conſiderable, and are ſwelled, in 
their courſe, by a great number of leſſer ones. The 
Torna receives 29 rivers, one of which is a Swediſh 
mile in breadth. When the ſnow melts all theſe rivers 
overflow their banks ; and the chief part of them have 
ſtupendous cataracts. Beſides the rivers here are alſo 
many lakes, which, as well as the former, abound 
with various kinds of fiſh. 

The foreſts of Lapland produce a great number of 
trees, among which are the birch, pine, and fir. Some 
parts of it alſo produce the ſervice-tree, willow, pop- 
lar, elder, and the corneil. They have ſeveral ſorts of 
plants; but the moſt uſeful are the angelica and ſorrel, 
which are greatly eſteemed by the natives, who uſe 
them in their food. They have likewiſe different kinds 


ol graſs, heath, and fern: but the moſt plentiful, as 


well as moſt uſeful, vegetable is the moſchus, or moſs, 
of which there are ſeveral ſpecies, either adhering to 
trees, or growing on the ſurface of the earth. The 
kein. deer is almoſt wholly ſuſtained by this vegetable, 
Which, indeed, he prefers to all others, and without 
which he cannot ſubſiſt. The natives not only uſe it 
as forage for their cattle, but boil it in broth as a cor- 
dial and reſtorative. 
2 ere is alſo great plenty of berries, ſuch as black 
= ants; the Norwegian mulberry, which grows upon 
Ong plant, and is much eſteemed as an antiſcor- 
tic; raſberries, cranberries, and bilberries. Juni- 
per- berries are alſo very plentiful, and ſome of the trees 
eV to a conſiderable height. 
Se e 3 of this country are ſtags, bears, wolves, 
8 ot ſeveral colours, ſquirrels, ermines, martens, 
@ - Eittens, beavers, otters, elks, and rein-deer ; 
_- e — of theſe is the moſt uſeful to the natives, 
2 without them, could not poſſibly preſerve their 
pee wh, for theſe animals not only afford them food 
* RS, but alſo ſupply the place of horſes, and 
entirely * -» 59008 where the latter animals would be 
© rein- deer is a kind of (ta , with large branched 
borns, the tops of which bend Crd like - bow. He 


ne bright, but did not in the leaſt efface 
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is larger, ſtronger, and ſwifter than the ſtag; and his 
hair changes colour according to the ſeaſon oſ the year. 
His hoofs are cloven and moveable, for which reaſon 
he ſpreads them abroad as he runs along the ſnow, to 
prevent his ſinking into it. The horns are very high, 
and divided into two branches near the root. On each 
horn are three branches, one above another, which 
are again ſubdivided into ſmaller ones; inſomuch, that 
no horned beaſt whatever has the like; either for bulk, 
branches, or weight. The horns are of a light colour, 
and there are veins, or blood-veſſels, running along 
them, wnder which there are furrows. When the beaſt 
runs he lays theſe horns upon his. back ; but there are 
two branches that always hang over his forehead, and 
almoſt cover his face. Moſt of theſe animals are wild ; 
but ſome of them are tame, and exceeding ſerviceable. 
to the natives. Thoſe which are produced between a 
tame doe and a wild buck are not only the largeſt, but 
by far the ſtrongeſt. Theſe animals are of infinite uſe 
to the Laplanders; for, without ſubjecting them to the 
leaſt expence, they ſupply them with almoſt every ne- 
ceſſary of life. From theſe creatures they are furniſhed 
with milk and cheeſe, as alſo fleſh, which they lay up 
for winter ſtore, The ſkins afford caps, cloaths, boots, 
ſhoes, bedding, thongs, and many other articles. 
The nerves and ſinews are twiſted into thread. Their 
bows and arrows are tipped with the bones, and their 
boxes inlaid with the horn, which is likewiſe formed 
into curious ſpoons, toys, and utenſils. Theſe animals 
are likewiſe uſed as beaſts of draught or burthen; and, 
far frem demanding any proviſion or provender, dig 
with their feet among the ſnow for the moſs, which they 
prefer to every other kind of food. | 

The dogs here are very ſmall, not being above a foot 
in height, They turn up their tails, which are ſhort ; 
and their ears ſtand ere&, like thoſe of wolves. They 
are of ared colour, and very ſerviceable in hunting. 

The birds of Lapland are ſwans, geeſe, ducks, lap- 
wings, ſnipes, moſt ſorts of water fowl, heath-cocks, 
ſtock-doves, wood-cocks, and partridges. Beſides 
theſe, they have two kinds of fowl peculiar only to this 
country, The firſt is called the kniper, and is a kind 
of ſnipe, black on the head, back, and wings; but the 
breaſt and belly are white. It has a long red beak, ſet 
with teeth, and ſhort red feet, reſembling thoſe of water- 
fowl. The other is called the loom, and is never ſeen 
on the ground, but either in the water, or flying. The 
partridges here are as white as ſnow, and, inſtead of 
feathers, their bodies are covered with a kind of wool. 
The rocks and mountains are frequented. by eagles, 
hawks, falcogs, kites, and other birds of prey. 

The chief inlekis here are flies, which, in the ſum- 
mer, are hatched in the moraſſes and woods, and are 
frequently ſo numerous as to obſcure the light of the 
day. They are venomous, and exceeding troubleſome; 
inſomuch, that the rein-deer fly to the tops of the 
mountains for ſhelter ; and the inhabitants move to the 
ſra- ſide; theſe parts being the leaſt infeſted by theſe 
peſtilent vermin, Monſieur Maupertuis ſays, that, 
while he was here, the flies were ſo troubleſome, that- 
even the Finland ſoldiers, who are counted the moſt 
hardy troops in the ſervice of Sweden, were obliged to 
cover their faces with the ſkirts of their coats from the 
attacks of theſe animals, which ſwarmed to ſuch a de- 
gree, that the moment a piece of fleſh appeared, it 
was blackened all over. Some of theſe flies are very 


| large, with green heads, and draw blood from the ſkin 


wherever they ſtrike. 

The rivers and lakes abound with delicious ſalmon, 
which come from the Gulph of Bothnia; alſo trour, 
bream, and perch, all of which are of exquiſite flavour, 
and of an amazing ſize. 

In ſome of the diſtricts are mines of ſilver, lead, and 
copper, together with excellent veins of iron ; but 
they are not at preſent worked to any conſiderable ad- 
vantage, their ſituation being almoſt inacceſſible. In 
the diſtrict of Torno there is a vein of gold and ſilver 
mixed, another of lead and ſilver, and a third of cop- 
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per; and here they have both copper works and a 
foundry. They have alſo furnaces in the province of 
Lula, where they melt the ſilver which they dig in 
that part of the country. Theſe mines, however, are 
only worked for a ſhort time in the ſummer, the cli- 
mate being ſo ſevere for the principal part of the 


year, as to prevent the engines from performing their 


offices. 
In the rivers and lakes are found beautiful chryſtals 


of a prodigious ſize, and ſo hard and fine, that, when 
poliſhed, they appear like real diamonds, Here are 
likewiſe a great variety of curious ſtones, ſome of which 


bear the reſemblance of animals, trees, &c. When the 


natives find theſe, they place them in ſome conſpicu- 
ous place, and worſhip them as deities. 


SECTION II. 


Perſons, Diſpoſitions, Longevity, Habitations, Dreſs, 
Utenſils, Employments, Method of Travelling, Cuſtoms, 
Marriage and Funeral Ceremonies, Diſeaſes, Lan- 
guage, Fc. of the Natives of Lapland. 


IHE Laplanders are remarkably ſhort in ſtature, 
the generality of them not being above four feet 

and a half high, and ſome of them even under that 
ſize ; the ci of which is attributed to the ſeverity 
of the climate, and the poorneſs of their living. They 
are, in general, very diſagreeably formed, having a 
large head, a broad forehead, hollow and bleared eyes, 
a ſhort and flat noſe, and a broad face, with ſhort, 
black, and rough hair. They have broad breaſts, 
flender waiſts, and ſmall legs; but they are ſtrong, 
hardy, and active, inſomuch, that they will bear in- 
credible fatigue; and it is remarked, that the ſtouteſt 


Norwegian is not able to bend the bow of a Laplander. 


The women, however, are much leſs homely than the 
men; and ſome of them have a delicate and florid 
complexion. 

In their diſpoſitions they are very honeſt and hoſpi- 
table; but ſo timorous, that they will fly the moment 
they perceive a veſſel at ſea, or the leaſt footſtep of a 
ſtranger. They are naturally haſty and paſſionate, 
and, when once provoked, not eaſily appeaſed. They 
indulge themſelves in lazineſs to ſuch a degree, that 


they neither plough or ſow, but leave their ground 


totally uncultivated ; neither will they ſeek for pro- 


vender either by hunting or fiſhing, till they are com- 
pelled to it from mere neceſſity, It hath been obſerv- 
ed, that when they have been tranſported to more 
moderate climates, they have ſoon died, though in 
their own country they live to a great age. It is no 
uricommon thing to ſee a Laplander, upwards of an 
hundred years of age, hunting, fowling, ſkaiting, and 
performing all the feverelt exerciſes with the moſt aſto- 
niſhing agility. 

Their 2 or rather huts, are made of pieces of 
timber, or rafters, joined together, and covered with 
turf, or the branches of pine trees and coarſe cloth. 
Some of them are built upon trees to prevent their be- 
ing overwhelmed with ſnow, and to ſecure them from 
the wild beaſts. Their huts have two doors, at the 
leſſer of which no woman muſt enter, becauſe from 
thence the men go to hunt ; and ſhould they meet the 
woman at going out, it would be conſidered as a bad 
omen. They have no other chimnies than a hole at 
the top of their huts, which ſerves to let the ſmoak 
out, and the light in. Their ſtorehouſes are, built in 


trees, to ſecure their proviſions from bears and other 


wild beaſts. 

Their dreſs in ſummer conſiſts of a cloſe garment, 
reaching to the middle of the legs, and faſtened round 
the waiſt with belts. They have not any linen, and 
their cloaths are made of coarſe wool, of a dark grey 
colour, The richer ſort have their cloaths of various 
colours, but red is the moſt univerſally eſteemed. At 
their girdles they hang a Norway knife and a pouch, 
the latter of which contains flints, matches, and to- 


the ſinews of the rein- deer. W 
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bacco, with other neceſſaries; the gi 
decorated with braſs rings and rte 1 | 
caps are made of the ſkins of the bird-lohm * 
feathers on; and their ſhoes of the ſleins of 2 the 
with the hair outwards. In winter they non, 
caſed up in coats, caps, boots, and gloves W 
the rein- deer's ſkin, with the hair inwards. Th ni 
mens apparel differs but little from that of the erp 
they hang to their girdles man rings, chains _ 
and knives, with a needle 1 and other 1 Mas 
Their thread is made of the Gnews of reindeer 40 
in winter they lie in their ſkins. In ſummer the 1 
=. py p gat with large pieces of 2 
cloth, to ſecure them from bein A; 
and gnats. W 

The Laplanders make all their own furn. i 
boats, their ſledges, and their bows and N _ 
boards with which they make their boats are faltened 
together with twigs, the nerves of rein-decr, or the 
{mall roots of trees twiſted together like ropes ; and 
they caulk them with moſs to keep out the 8 
They make boxes of their birch planks, which the 
neatly inlay with the horns of rein deer ; and hiy 
are very dextrous at making baſkets of the roots of 
trees, ſlit in long thin pieces, and twiſted together 
Some of theſe are made fo neat that they will hold 
water ; and they are particularly admired by the 
Swedes. | 

Theſe articles are made by the men, who alſo per- 
form the office of cook, by dreſſing victuals for the 
family. The women are employed as taylors and em- 
broiderers ; they make cloaths, ſhoes, and boots, and 
harneſs for the rein-deer : they ſpin thread with fur, 
and knit it into caps and gloves, which are very foft 
and warm: they likewiſe draw tin into wire through a 
horn, and with this they cover their thread, which they 
uſe, in embroidering on their caps and girdle, the 
figures of beaſts, flowers, trees, ſtars, &c. 

The mountaineers live chiefly on the fleſh and milk 
of the rein-deer ; the former of which they dry, and 
from the latter they make great quantities of cheeſe. 
Thoſe who live in the low country feed on veniſon and 
fiſn. They have neither bread or alt ; but inſtead 
thereof ule the inner rind of the pine tree, dried and 
ground, and dried fiſh reduced to powder. They 
make broth of fiſh and fleſh boiled together; and their 
uſual drink is water heated in a kettle, which in winter 
hangs continually over the fire: but their greatelt 


itſelf being 


dainty is bear'sfleſh, which they eat on all particular fel- 


tivals. On theſe occaſions likewiſe they indulge them- 
ſelves with brandy, and never thinl; themſelves ſo happy 
as when they can enjoy a pipe of tobacco. I hele com- 
modities the better ſort purchaſe at Norway, as alſo 2 
few cows and ſheep. for their winter ſtore. They make 
decoctions of berries, angelica, and ſorrel, which they 
are not only fond of, but alſo deem them excellent pre- 
ſervatives againſt all ſcorbutic diſorders. 

Beſides their domeſtic buſineſs, the Laplanders em- 
ploy themſclves in hunting, in which excurſions they 
travel through the ſhow with aſtoniſhing expedition. 
They wear a pair of ſkaits, or ſnow ſhoes, which are 
made of fir boards, covered with the rough !kin of the 
rein deer : one of theſe is uſually as long as the perion 
who wears it, but the other is about a foor ſhorter. 
The feet are placed near the middle, and the m—_ 
are faſtened to them with {trings, or thongs made wit 


lein his hand, 
od; and this 
eep into the 


travels in this manner he carries a long po 
near the end of which is a round ball of wo 
not only ſecures him from penetrating t09 q 


| ſhow, but alſo enables him to [top himſelf when occa- 


fon requires. 12 
A . will travel in his ſnow ſhoes at — 
rate of ſixty miles a day without being fatigued, PU 


. e | 
che moſt expeditious merhod of eint 0 


country is with a ſledge drawn by rein-deer. , 
riage, A is faltet by the natives pulkha, is made 


: , | . ; vex bottom, 
in the form of a ſmall boat, with a conve chat 
2 


hen the Laplander 


— 


lac 
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: de the more eaſily over the ſnow: the 
cha it m8) u ſharp and pointed, bur the hinder part is 
hea gat. The traveller fits, or rather lays with his back 

ora the end of the ledge, and holds a ſtick in his 
4 * with a large wooden ball at the end of it, with 
han ju he diſengages the ſledge from ſuch obſtructions 
15 may happen to meet with in the courſe of his 
5 5 He muſt likewiſe take care properly to bal- 
wel 5 carriage with = _— otherwiſe he wy = 

ö be overturned. The traces, by which the 
lage a faſtened to the rein- deer, are fixed to a col- 
lar about the animal's neck, and run down over the 
breaſt, between the fore and hind legs, to be con- 
nected with the pro of the ſledge; the reins are tied 
to the horns, _— pſy 71.4 are veg "ow 
Is, the ſound of which is very pleaſing to the 
=—_ | The rein- deer 1s ſo fleet this he Fad with 
his ane upwards + 100 ag; 527 yg op 

der ſets out on his journey, he whiſpers in the 
wy the animal the way he is to go, bad the place 
at which he is to halt, from a perſuaſion that the beaſt 
underſtands his meaning; but, in ſpite of this intima- 
tion, he frequently {tops ſhort, and ſometimes over- 
hoots the mark by . geg. 3 

Though this method of travelling is exceedingly ex- 
peditious, ye it is far from being eaſy, the perſon be- 
ing continually in a confined poſture; neither is it ex- 
empted from the moſt imminent danger, on account of 
the uncertainty of the roads, and the drifts of looſe 
ſnow, which, if the wind blows high, are driven about 
with incredible fury. ; 

As ſoon as the winter commences, the Laplanders 
mark the moſt frequented roads by ſtrewing them with 
fir-boughs. 8 8 2 ny no other than 

ath-ways made through the ſnow by the rein-deer and 
ledges b their being frequently covered with new ſnow, 
and 8 by the carriage, conſolidates 
them into a kind of cauſeway, which is the harder if the 
ſurſace has felt a partial thaw, and been cruſhed by a 
ſubſequent froſt. It requires great caution to follow 
theſe tracks ; for if the carriage runs either on one fide 
or the _—_ 7 8 traveller is thrown into an abyſs of 
ſnow. In leſs frequented parts, where there is no ſuch 
heaten road, the ert directs his courſe by cer- 
tain marks which he has made on the trees; but, not- 
withſtanding all his caution, the rein- deer very often 
inks up to his horns in ſnow; and ſhould a hurricane 
ariſe, which is ſometimes the caſe, the traveller would 
be in great danger of his life, were he not provided 
rug _ « tent, +> him in ſome we ah from 
the fury of the tempeſt, 

The rein-deer Es is rather weak and diſpirited, 
ſo that he cannot travel with the ſame alacrity as in 
ſummer, In this ſeaſon the traveller is obliged to halt 
a different times, that the animal may reſt himſelf ; 
and in theſe intervals be fed with a kind of cake made 
eds a ſnow, which ſerves him both for drink and 


TS principal employment of the Laplanders, ex- 
. 5 of their domeſtic affairs, conſiſts in hunting 
* fiſhing. Thoſe who practiſe the latter have ſmall 
b lightly conſtructed that they can carry them 
: eir ſhoulders, which they frequently do, when in- 
Tupted on the rivers by whirlpools or cataracts. 

1 AN are of different ſizes, from two to ſix yards 
* A » Managed with oars, and caulked with moſs 
1 «-Ohp effeCtually to keep out the water. They 

rar ts amazing rapidity, even among the rocks, 
Fog o the moſt rapid water falls; but when they 
C * inlt the ſtream, and meet with a cataract, they 
ut their boat, and carry it on their ſhoulders till 


e) have aſſed ſt . 8 
mae heir buſineſs when they launch it again, and 
e 


* aplanders who employ themſelves in hunting, 


it various ways. In fummer they hunt wild 
th ſmall- dogs trained to the diverſion. -In 
e purſue them by their tracks upon the ſnow, 
7 4 velocity that they 98 run 
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down their prey. They catch ermines in traps, and 
ſometimes with dogs. They kill ſquirrels, martens, 
and fables, with blunt darts, to avoid injuring the ſkins. 
Foxes and beavers are killed with ſharp pointed darts 
and arrows, in ſhooting of which they are accounted 
the beſt markſmen in the world. The larger beaſts, 
ſuch as bears, wolves, elks, and wild rein-deer, they 
either kill with fire arms, or elſe enſnare by digging pits 
in thoſe parts where they moſtly reſort. 

They have particular laws relative to the chace, 
which they obſerve with great punctuality. The beaſt 
becomes the property of the man in whoſe ſnare or pit 
he is caught; and he who diſcovers a bear's den has 
the excluſive privilege of hunting him to death. The 
conqueſt of a bear is the moſt honourable atchievement 
that a Laplander can perform; and the' fleſh of this 
animal they think more delicious than that of any other 


| whatever, The bear is always diſpatched with a fuſil, 


ſometimes laid as a ſnare, ready cocked and primed; 
but more frequently by the hands of the hunter, who 
runs the moſt imminent danger of his life, ſhould he 
miſs his aim. 

The killing a bear 1s celebrated by the Laplanders 
with great rejoicings. The carcaſe is drawn to the 
cabin, or hut of the victor, by a rein- deer, which, on 
this account, is afterwards kept a whole year without 
doing any work. The bear is ſurrounded by a great 
number of men, women, and children, who recite a 
particular ſong of triumph, in which they thank the 
vanquiſhed enemy for having allowed himſelf to be 
overcome, without doing any miſchief ro his conquer- 
or: after this they addreſs themſelves to Providence, 
acknowledging the ſingular benefits they receive from 
his having created beaſts for their uſe, and endowed 
them with ſtrength and courage to attack and overcome 
them. The conqueror is ſaluted by the women, and 
is feaſted by the men of the village for three ſucceſſive 
days; beſides which, he 1s ever after diſtinguiſhed from 
the reſt, by having laces round his cap, wrought with 
tin ware, 

The marriage ceremonies of the Laplanders are very 
remarkable and ludicrous. When a young man has 
made choice of a female, he employs ſome friends as 
mediators with the girl's parents ; and theſe being. pro- 
vided with ſome bottles of brandy, the ſuitor accompa- 
nies them to the hut of his intended father-in-law, who 
invites the mediators to enter: but the ſuitor is left 
without, until the liquor be drank, and the. propoſal 
diſcuſſed. After this he 1s called in, and entertained 
with ſuch fare as the hut affords, but without ſeeing 
his miſtreſs, who, on this occaſion, is obliged to retire. 
The ſuitor having at length obtained leave to make his 
addreſſes to the girl in perſon, he goes home, puts on 
his beſt attire, and then returns to the hut, when his 
miſtreſs appears, and he ſalutes her with a kiſs ; after 
which he preſents her with the tongue of a rein-deer, 
a piece of beaver's fleſh, or ſome other kind of provi- 
ſion. The girl at firſt declines the offer, it being made 
in the preſence of her relations ; bur at the ſame time 


ſhe makes a ſignal to the lover to follow her into the 


fields, where ſhe accepts the preſents. Thus encourag- 
ed, he begs permiſſion of her to let him ſleep with her 
in the hut; if ſhe conſents, ſhe keeps the preſents; but 
if not, ſhe throws them with contempt on the ground. 
When the lovers are agreed, the youth 1s permitted 
to viſit his miſtreſs as often as he thinks proper; but 
every time he comes he muſt purchaſe this pleaſure 
with a freſh bottle of brandy, a perquiſite ſo agreeable 
to the father, that he often poſtpones the celebration 
of his nuptials for two or three years, At length the 
ceremony is performed at the neareſt church, by the 
prieſt of the pariſh; but even after this, the huſband is 
obliged to ſerve his father-in-law a whole year, at the 
expiration of which he retires to his own habitation with 
his wife, and then receives preſents from all his rela- 
tions and friends. From this time he ſequeſters his 
wife from the company of all ſtrangers of the male ſex, 
and watches over her conduct with great vigilance. 

70 When 
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When a lover goes to pay a viſit to his miſtreſs, 
during his journey through the fenny moors, he uſually 
diverts himſelf with a ſong, which he addreſſes to his 
rein-deer. We ſhall preſent a tranſlation of one of theſe 
from the original, taken from the Spectator, for the 
entertainment of the reader. The circumſtances that 
ſucceſſively preſent «themſelves to him during his jour- 
ney, are naturally interwoven. The anxiety of ab- 
ſence, the gloomineſs of the roads, and his reſolution 
of frequenting them, as thoſe only carry him to the ob- 
ject of his wiſhes ; the diſſatisfaction he expreſſes even 
at the great ſwiftneſs with which he is carried, and his 
Joyful ſurprize at the unexpected fight of his miſtreſs, 
as ſhe is bathing, are all beautifully deſcribed in the 
following compoſition. 


Haſte, my rein- deer, and let us nimbly go 
Our am'rous journey thro' this dreary waſte : 

Haſte, my rein- deer! ſtill, ſtill thou art too flow ; 
Impetuous love demands the light'ning's haſte. 


Around us far the ruſhy moors are ſpread ; 
Soon will the ſun withdraw his chearful ray : 

Darkling and tir'd we ſhall the marſhes tread ; 
No lay = to cheat the tedious way. 


The wat'ry length of theſe unjoyous moors, 
Does all the flow'ry meadow's pride excel ; 

Thro' theſe I fly to her my ſoul adores : 
Ye flow'ry meadows, empty pride, farewel. 


Each moment from the charmer I'm confin'd, 
My breaſt is tortur'd with impatient fires. 

Fly, my rein-deer, fly ſwifter than the wind; 
Thy tardy feet wing with my fierce deſires. 


Our pleaſing toil will then be ſoon o'erpaid, 
And thou, in wonder loſt, ſhall view my fair ; 
Admire each feature of the lovely maid, 
Her artleſs charms, her bloom, her ſprightly air. 


But lo! with graceful motion there ſhe ſwims, 
Gently removing each ambitious wave; 
The crowding waves tranſported claſp her limbs. 


When, when, oh when ſhall I ſuch freedoms have ! 


In vain, ye envious ſtreams, ſo faſt ye flow, 
To hide her from a lover's ardent gaze: 

From ev'ry touch you more tranſparent grow, 
And all reveal'd the beauteous wanton plays. 


To this we ſhall ſubjoin a Laplander's love-ſong, 
the original having been procured from a native of 
Lapland. The tranſlation is the performance of a no- 
bleman deceaſed, whoſe genius, politeneſs, and literary 
accompliſhments, were the admiration of all the courts 


in Europe. 


Source of my daily thoughts, and nightly dreams, 
Whoſe captivating beauties I adore, 

O may the radiant ſun's refulgent beams, 
Shine on the charms of lovely Orra Moor. 


I'd climb the ſummit of the lofty pine, 
Could I my Orra Moor at diſtance view; 
No labour, 1 care would I decline, 
To ſee my charmer, and to find her true. 


Could ſhe be wafted to terreſtrial bow'rs, 
And there in pleaſant ſhades induc'd to ſtay ; 

Or range enamell'd fields of ſweeteſt flow'rs, 
Charm'd by the birds that warble on each ſpray : 


Enrag'd, thoſe pretty birds I would deſtroy, 
Pluck up the flow'rs that beautify the fields, 

Cut down the bow'rs that rob me of my joy, 

And from my view my Orra's beauties ſhields. 


O that I could but ſoar unto the ſky, 
And wing my paſſage thro' the ambient air, 
Swift as the feather'd race could I but fly, 
I'd ſoon be with my captivating fair. 


A NEW, ROYAL Av AUTHENTIC SYSTEM or -UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY. 


| He laughs at tempeſts, and deſpiſes chains. 
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them; neither have they, indeed, occaſion for any 


the roſin which drops from fir-trees. 


But vain, alas ! my wiſhes are in vain . 
No flork or raven will a pinion lend ; 

Fated to feel unmitigated pain, 
With ſcarce a hope my paſſion to befriend. 


So long my bliſs can Orra Moor delay ? 
Reflect, the ſummer's ſun now brightly gleams: 

Short are our ſummers ; haſte, then haſte awa 
And, with thy love, enjoy his glad'ning beams, 4 


Alas! unkindly you delay the time ; 
Our ſhort-liv'd ſummer wears away apace : 
You've tortur'd me, and dally'd with your prime 
Till frowning winter ſhews his rugged face, 


Still, ſtill my lovely charmer I'll purſue, 
And ſcorn all danger to reveal my pains ; 
For what can love, all-pow'rful love ſubdue! 


Love! mighty victor, triumphs o'er mankind 
Brings ev'ry thought beneath his own controul. 
Enſlaves the heart, puts fetters on the mind. 

And captivates the haughty human ſoul. 


But hark ! ſtern reaſon whiſpers in my ear, 
Friend, you are wrong, thus to pour oil to fire: 

Raſhly to follow what you oughe to fear, 
And ruſh into a whirlwind of deſire. 


A thouſand things adviſe you to deſiſt, 
A thouſand dread examples bid you view 

T he fate of thoſe whom love's delulive miſt 
Hath flily blinded, ſadly to undo. 


Reaſon, avaunt ! to paſſion I ſubmit, 
And will not hear thy diſimpaſſioned tone: 

Others thy thouſand counſellors may ſit, 
Bur I'll attend the voice of love alone. 


As ſoon as a child is born in Lapland, it is waſhed all 
over with ſnow or cold water, except the head, which 
mult not be touched with water till after the child has 
been baptized. The woman does not remain in child- 
bed above four or five days, and in fourteen is generally 
quite recovered, She then carries the child to be bap- 
tized; but before ſhe can reach the reſidence of the 
prieſt, ſhe is often obliged to traverſe Jarge foreſts, 
mountains, lakes, and wide extended waſtes of ſnow. 
The infant is faſtened in a hollowed piece of wood, 
ſtretched naked on a bed of fine mols, covered with the 
{ſkin of a young rein- deer, and flung by two ſtraps to 
the back of the mother, who always ſuckles her own 
child. At home this little cradle is hung to the roof 
of the hut, and the child is lulled to fleep by ſwinging 
it from one ſide to the other. 

When the children grow up, their parents are very 
careful in teaching them moſt kinds of work ; but they 
have a great averſion to ſchools. The boys, from 
their infancy, are taught to practiſe the bow; and they 
are not allowed to break their faſt till they have hit the 


mark. The female children are early initiated in the 


buſineſs peculiar to their ſex. i 

The Laplanders have not any phyſicians among 
not being ſubject to thoſe diſtempers common in other 
ale 3.4 The diſorder they - molt ſubject to 1s 
ſore eyes, occaſioned by the ſmoak of their huts, * 
the fire to which they are almoſt continually exPoled, 
They are ſometimes afflicted with rheumatic pain, _ 
the ſcurvy; and a few are ſubject to the verry ink 
apoplexy. To cure all inward diſorders they uſe a | - 
made with the root of a certain ſpecies of mot, my 
they call jerth ; and when that cannot be procure Fu l 
boil che ſtalk of angelica in the milk of wn = 
When they feel a pain in any part of the hack, el 
take a kind of muſhroom, which grows upon © i 1 
tree like a cake, and having ſet fire to it, "pp 7 
burning hot, to the part affected; and this Pro Pg 
bliſter, which is ſuppoſed to draw off the pecc 3 but 
mour. They have no other plaiſters for woun 
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frozen, they put a red-hot iron into a 
of rein- deer's milk, and with the fat that 
„like a kind of oil, they rub the part 
affected, which by that means is almoſt inſtantly 


any limb 
cheeſe made 


cured. 


aplander is ſuppoſed to be on his death- 
Sy Ks 4 as are * aer for the Chriſtian re- 
se him Chriſtian exhortation. But thoſe 
| 5 © no great zeal for the Chriſtian religion, forſake 
e in perſon, and think of nothing but the funeral 
he ee As ſoon as the breath is out of the 
— of the company leave the hut, being of 
1 oo they ſhall receive ſome injury from the ſpirit or 
Ts which they believe remains with the corpſe, and 
3 ' all opportunities of doing miſchief to the living. 
i, deceaſed is wrapped up in linen or woollen, ac- 
* to his circumſtances, and depoſited in a coffin 
by a perſon ſeletted for that purpoſe ; but this office he 


vin not perform till he receives a conſecrated braſs ring, 


which is placed on his left arm, and which he imagines 
ſcures him againſt receiving any injury from the ghoſt 
of the deceaſed. 2 a 

Before the Laplanders embraced the Chriſtian reli- 
ion, they uſed to bury the dead in the firſt place they 
happencd to think of, which they ſtill do when they 


are very far from any church. Many of them alfo pre- 


ſerve the rites of heatheniſh ſuperſtition ; for with the 


body they put in the coffin an axe, a flint and ſteel, a | 


gaſk of brandy, ſome dried fiſh, and veniſon. With 
the axe the deceaſed is ſuppoſed to hew down the 
buſhes or boughs that may obſtruct him in the other 
world ; the ſteel and flint are to furniſh him with a light, 
nould he find himſelf in the dark; and the proviſion 
is for him to ſubſiſt on during his journey. 
Before the body is carried to the place of interment, 
the friends of the deceaſed kindle a fire of fir boughs 
near the coffin, and expreſs their ſorrow in tears and 
lamentations. They walk in proceſſion ſeveral times 


round the body, demanding, in a whining tone, the | 


reaſon of his leaving them on earth. They aſk whether 
he was out of humour with his wife? whether he was 
in want of meat, drink, cloathing, or other neceſſaries ? 
and whether he had not ſucceeded in hunting or fiſhing? 
Theſe, and other ſuch interrogations, are intermingled 
with groans and hideous howlings; and between them 
the prielt ſprinkles the corpſe and the mourners alter- 
nately with holy water. After theſe ceremonies are 
over, the body 1s conveyed to the place of interment, 
In a ſledge drawn by a rein-deer, and followed by the 


friends and relations, who ſhew their concern for the 


loſs of the deceaſed, by dreſſing themſelves in the worſt 
garments they have, and keeping a continual howl dur- 
ing the proceſſion: As ſoon as the ceremony is over, 
the people retire; and the ledge, with the cloaths 
which belonged to the deceaſed, are left as the prieſt's 
perquiſite. Three days after the funeral, the relations 
and friends of the defunct are invited to an entertain- 
ment, where they eat the fleſh of the rein-deer which 
conveyed the corpſe to the grave. The animal bein 
made a ſacrifice to the manes of the deceaſed, the bones 
Ait are collected together, put into a baſket, and in- 
erred with great ceremony. 

The effects of the deceaſed are divided between the 
Toners and ſiſters, the former having two-thirds, and 

* one; but the lands, lakes, and rivers, are 
* Jointly by all the children of both ſexes, according 

ine diviſion made by Charles IX. of Sweden, when 


© aſſigned ; | 
45 — certain track of land for the ſupport of 


0 is language of the Laplanders is altogether bar- 


arg "1 gh peat? 
! 33, and varies in different parts of the country, 
ccording to t 


ae Bd he correſpondence which the natives 

las with the different nations; ſuch as Norwe- 

4 0 neo, Finlanders, and Ruſſians, The great- 

tas 5 "y are totally ignorant of letters; and the 
a e al 

celſty ſaid alſo of arts, except ſuch as ne- 


aught . 
Preſervation, git them to make uſe of for their own 
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SECTION III. 
Religion, Government, Trade, Revenue, &c. 


HRISTIANITY was firſt ſuppoſed to have been 
introduced into Lapland about the year 1300. 
However, no material progreſs was made in the eſta- 
bliſnment of it till the laſt century, when miſſionaries 
were ſent for that purpoſe from Norway, Sweden, and 
Ruſſia. Several churches were built in different parts 
of the country, and ſupplied with miniſters from 
Sweden and Ruſſia. Guſtavus Adolphus founded two 
ſchools, one in the province of Pitha, and the other 
in that of Ulma, for inſtructing the children of the 
Laplanders in the Chriſtian religion and in letters. He 
alſo ordered ſeveral pious books to be tranſlated from 
the Swediſh into the Lapland language; ſuch as the 
catechiſm, with ſome prayers, and the manual, con- 
taining the pſalms of David, the proverbs of Solomon, 
&c. That they might be encouraged to ſend their 
children to ſchool, an annual revenue was allotted for 
the maintenance of the ſcholars. Hence Lapland pro- 
duced ſome preachers, which greatly promoted the 
knowledge of Chriſtianity in that country; for, hereto- 
fore, their clergy having been Swedes, whoſe language 
the people did not underſtand, it could not be reaſon- 
ably ſuppoſed that they ſhould profit much by their 
inſtructions. Since that time, however, many have 
intermixed idolatry with the pure profeſſion of Chriſti- 
anity, and, from local cuſtoms, their particular fondneſs 
for omens, particular times and -# oak diſtinguiſhed 
by the names of black and white days, &c. &c. retain 
many of their former ſuperſtitions. 

They have ſome notion of the doctrine of the tranſ- 
migration of ſouls; for they not only reſpect the manes 
of their departed relations and friends, but dread them 
as being miſchievous, till they imagine the ſpirits of 
the defunct have re- animated other bodies. They be- 
lieve there are fairies that wander about among the 
rocks, mountains, rivers, and lakes, and give them 
alſo a ſhare of their devotion. They own one Supreme 
Being, whom they arm with thunderbolts ; they make 
the rainbow his bow, and have the ſame notion of him 
that the old Pagans had of their Jupiter. They have 
another ſubordinate deity, to whom they acknowledge 
they owe all the bleſſings of life, and never fail to wor- 
ſhip him. , The ſun is another of their divinities, be- 
cauſe of his influence on the bodies of men and. beaſts. 
They have temples and images conſecrated to each of 
their gods. Their idols are either the trunks of trees 
rudely carved, or of ſtone. One of theſe is preſerved 
in the royal cabinet of antiquaries at Upſal. All their 
women are excluded from worſhip. They anoint the 
idol with the heart's blood of the ſacrifice; and when 
they cannot reach the top of a mountain conſecrated to 
Storjunkar, one of their deities, they dip a ſtone in the 
blood of the ſacrifice, throw it up to the mountain, and 
ſo conclude their devotion. | 

The Laplanders were formerly deemed great magi- 
cians, and the credulous ſuppoled them to be mightily 
{killed in divination.” So exceſſively credulous, indeed, 


are theſe poor Laplanders, and ſo prepoſterouſly in 


favour of their conjurors, that they implicitly follow 
their directions. If theſe pretended wizards tell them, 
that on ſuch a day they ſhall take plenty of fiſh or 
game, they will not fail to go out that day; and as 
there is moſt commonly abundance of both in this 
country, they uſually verify the prediction, by coming 
home loaded whenever they go out in ſearch of game. 
And if the wizatds mark another day as unfortunate, 
they infallibly make it fo, by not going abroad in queſt 
of any thing. 

The three powers to which Lapland is now ſubject, 
depute different governors, or prefects, to preſide over 
their reſpective diſtricts, The Laplanders, however, 


had kings of their own till the year 1277, when the 


Swedes cohquered part of the country, and the Ruſ- 
2 | ſians 
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ſians and Norwegians ſoon after followed their ex- 
ample, and ſubdued the reſt, 

In Swediſh Lapland, which is the moſt conſiderable 
diſtri of the three, the laws of Sweden are obſerved ; 
and three tribunals, or courts of juſtice, are erected: 
one for Angermanland Lapmark; a ſecond for Uma, 
Pitha, and Lula Lapmark; and the third for Torno 
and Kimi Lapmark; in each of which courts there is a 

refect, who determines all cauſes. They adminiſter 
Juſtice in the king's name, and in the preſence of the 


prieſt. 


The Laplanders, who live near the mountains which 


part Norway from Sweden, trade with the inhabitants 
of thoſe countries. Such as are at a greater diſtance 
from thoſe mountains trade only with the Swedes ; and 
thoſe who are ſituated towards the north and eaſt, trade 
with the Ruſſians and Finlanders. The commodities 
they receive from thoſe nations are rix-dollars, wool- 
len ſtuffs, linen, copper, tin, flour, ſalt, hides, needles, 
knives, ſpirituous liquors, and eſpecially tobacco, of 
which they are extremely fond. They give, in return, 
rein-deer and fiſh, of the latter of which they take ſuch 
large quantities, that they ſtock whole reſervoirs with 
them, and put them afterwards into barrels, which 
they carry to the neighbouring countries; namely, the 
north of Bothnia, and White Ruſſia, They alſo trade 


| 


hey conſiſt In 
either dreſſed 
ionabſe to the 


: We a family. 
largeſt are ſtiled entire territories, or territories of A 


tribute; and the owner is obliged to pa 
rix- dollars, in coin, to the een of r 
who poſſeſs a territory, or land of half a tribute ? 
only one rix-dollar. But as it happens very often. * 
many of them have no rix- dollars, they are allowed w 
ive ſkins of foxes or ſquirrels inſtead of coin. F 7 
{ uirrel ſkins, or one fox's ſkin, with a pair of "yes 
after the faſhion of Lapland, are valued at one rix-dal. 
lar: beſides which, every head of a family is oblioe, 
to give yearly a white fox's {kin, or a pair of ſhoes. 
if he cannot procure thoſe things, he muſt give half a 
pound of dried pikes. Part of theſe taxes are emplo 
ed for the maintenance of the prieſts who live in that 
country, to inſtruct the Laplanders. The inhabitants 
of the other diſtricts of Lapland trade much in the lame 
commodities; and pay the revenues in a ſimilar man- 
ner to the reſpective ſtates to which they are ſub- 
Ject. 
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Situation. Extent. Boundaries. Deſcription of a tre- 
mendous Whirlpool called the Moſkoeſtrom. 


ORWAY, Norwegia, or Nordway, ſo called in 
N different languages, from the vicinity of its 
ſituation to the north pole, lies between 57 and 7 2 deg. 
north lat. and between 4 and 15 deg. eaſt long. ſo that 
it extends about 5 deg. 3o min. within the polar circle. 
The length, from Lindaſnoes, in the dioceſe of Chriſ- 
tianſand, to the North Cape, at the extremity of Fin- 
mark, is about 1000 miles. 


On the north and weſt this country is 


Cate-Gate, which is the entrance into the Baltic Sea. 


The coaft extends near 400 leagues, and is ſurrounded 
by many iſlands, which afford paſture for cattle and 
is inhabited by fiſhermen. 


The barriers of rocks and narrow channels formed 


by theſe iſlands, render Norway inacceſſible to naval 
attacks, 


Nor is the North Sea the leaſt impediment; 
for it is extremely difficult to navigate, contains many 
dangerous hidden rocks, and is ſubject to the moſt vio- 
But, above all, the terrible currents, and 
dreadful whirlpools, are great objects of fear to thoſe 


who navigate theſe ſeas. 


The principal of theſe whirlpools is called the Moſ- 
koeſtrom, or vulgarly the Malſtrom, Teceiving this 
appellation from the ſmall iſlands of Moſkoe and Moſ- 
koenas, between which it is ſituated. This current 
runs fix hours from north to ſouth, and returns from 
ſouth to north the ſucceeding ſix hours, like the ebbing 
and flowing of the ſea, but in direct oppoſition to the 
motion of the tides: for, during the flood, which runs 
from ſouth to north, the Moſkoeſtrom runs from north 


to ſouth ; and during the reflux, or ebb, when the ſea 


Its breadth, from the 
. frontiers of Sweden weſtward, to the Cape Staff, is 
better than 300 miles; but from thence the country 
narrows towards the north, and becomes much leſs in 
different parts. 
bounded by the Northern Ocean; on the eaſt it is di- 
vided from Sweden by a long ridge of high mountains; 
and on the ſouth it is bounded by the Schagenrack, or 


— 


A 
W A . 


runs from north to ſouth, this current impetuouſly re- 
turns from ſouth to north. It runs with ſurpriſing ra- 
pidity, eſpecially between the iſland Moſkoe, and the 
extremity of the iſland Moſkoenas, where the tides riſe 
higheſt ; but gradually abates its impetuoſity as it ap- 
proaches the iſlands of Werroe and Roſt. 

The Moſkoeſtrom never runs in a direct line like 
other currents, but whirls about in a circular manner. 
For when it is half flood in the ſea, the current here 
runs to the ſouth-ſouth-eaſt : as the tide riſes it winds 
ſouthward, then proceeds towards the ſouth-welt, and 
afterwards due weſt. As ſoon as it is high water the 


current runs on to due weſt, When it is high water 


out at ſea, the current of the Moſkoeſtrom alters its 
courſe to the north-weſt, and ſo gradually on to the 
north, where its impetuoſity is at a ſtand for about three 
quarters of an hour, This interval is obſerved twice a 
day, after which the motion begins again. The appear- 
ance and effects of the Moſkoeſtrom have been deſcribed 
as very dangerous and dreadful ; but, it muſt be own- 
ed, not without ſome exaggeration. A curious ob- 
ſerver, who has ſeen it, relates, that it has no whirlpool 
or vortex, but that it is formed by the colliſion of an 
aſſemblage of foaming waves, riſing, as it were, py 


midically to a great height, and with a prodigious noiſe. - 


According to Schelderup's account, the Moſkoeſtrom 
is full of vortices, or terrible whirlpools, in the form 
of inverted cones, and about two fathoms deep _ 
the baſe to the apex, or ſummit, and, as ſome relate, 
four fathoms in diameter. However, both erb 
may, in ſome meaſure, be reconciled, This r ber 

tain, firſt, that the Moſkoeſtrom is not agitate 45 
equal violence at all times; that about the oy 1 
full moon, the equinoxes, or in ſtormy weat 8 
rages with the greateſt impetuoſity; and that at rea 
times it is more moderate, and twice a day on” Ga is 
Secondly, that the navigation in that part 0 42 "effel 
not abſolutely impeded by 1t, as at half 8 = 

can ſafely go from Moſkoenas to Werroe or 2 rdly, 
at half ebb may ſafely return to ons. 55 1 
that the ſtreight betwixt Moſkoenas and 

twice a day quite ſmooth and navigable 
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f an hour: and, laſtly, that the inhabitants of 
iſlands accordingly row in their boats to Moſkoe, 
» hich lies iN the middle of it, to look after their ſheep, 
wich feed on that iſland, and the fiſhermen ſound the 


ters © 
thoſe 


it, After theſe intervals the ſwiftneſs of 
a radually increaſes to its uſual boiſterous 
rapidity an violence. Sometimes the waves in this 
current are bot larger 4 r are ſeen at ag 5 
e of wind; but when its agitations are a 
J that ſail on either fide of it, keep at the 
iſtance of two or three Norway miles, otherwiſe they 
vould be abſorbed by it, and entirely deſtroyed. It is 
diſcernable, indeed, at a great diſtance at ſea; and even 
vithin a quarter of a Norway mile of the continent ; 
but this does not render the ſea unnavigable at ſuch a 
diſtance; for large vaſſels and ſmall barks fail very ſe- 
curely within half a league of the Iſland of Werroe. 
This phenomenon does not proceed from any cavern 
or abyſs under the water, but from its impetuous op- 
Grion to the current of the tides, and the colliſion of 
aves. 
my eminent navigator, and fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety, in the year 1769, informed that learned body, in 
a letter, that, during the time of his being in the North 
Seas, he _ e * e on 
oeſtrom, without being able to obtain any ſatiſ- 
— information, till he met with the maſter of a 
Norwegian veſſel, who, being a very intelligent per- 
ſon, gave him the following account: That at high 
water it is perfectly ſmooth, and ſafe to paſs over; 
but as the tide, either at ebb or flood, gathers ſtrength, 
it becomes in proportion exceedingly agitated and dan- 
gerous; which extreme agitation and whirling the na- 
vigator imputes to the unevenneſs of the rocky bot- 
tom, over which the current rolls with vaſt rapidity, 
being confined in a narrow paſſage: for this _ orwegian 
told him, that, at very low water, pointed rocks, reach- 
ing above the ſurface, have been ſeen between the 
iſlands. It is no wonder then that ſuch veſſels may 
have been turned _—_— down, as have been drawn 
by the tide, in 1ts moſt rapid ſtate, into this gulph. 
The ſimple agitation of Ne water would ſufficiently 
account, indeed, for the loſs of open boats. This re- 
lation unravels, in ſome meaſure, the myſtery of the 
Norwegian whirlpool; and ſeems to be confirmed by 
the following circumſtances, related by a learned gen- 
tleman, from the concurrent teſtimonies of others. 
78 2 exhibits different Wer and if in one 
ot them any ſhip or veſſel is abſorbed, it is whirled 
down to the hoon, and daſhed to pieces againſt the 
wy Theſe v Whirlpools continue without in- 
ervals, except for a quarter of an hour at high and low 
vater in calm weather; for the boiling gradually re- 
urns as the flood or ebb advances. When its fury 1s 
heightened by a ſtorm, no veſſel ought to venture 
within a league of it. Whales have been frequently 
ee within the vortex, and howled and bellowed 
err in their fruitleſs endeavours to diſengage 
Lak Ke in eee to ou _ 
olKoe, was once hurried into this whirl- 
Tool, from whence he ſtruggled in vain for deliverance, 
has lo loud as to be heard on ſhore; but, notwith- 
1 ing all his efforts, he was borne down and deſtroyed. 
* tees, being abſorbed by the current, are ſucked 
a and riſe again all ſhattered into ſplinters.“ 


SECTION 


Rivers. Soil. Mountains. Productions, 
Vegetable, Animal, Mineral, Ge. 


Climate, 


7% climate of this country is extremely different, 
At Be cordin to the ſituation of the different parts. 
its vicinity, the winter is remarkably 
in about tn n the eaſtern parts of the kingdom it ſets 
Vards the le of October, and continues till to- 


ter en An . 
ring which d of April with uncommon ſeverity, 


, * the ſurface of the country in thoſe 


N G R W A F. 5 


parts is covered with ſnow, and che waters are all frozen. 
On the mountain of Ruden, or Tydal, in this diſtrict, 
a moſt dreadful affair happened in the year 1719. A 


body of Swedes being ordered to attack Drontheim, 


attempted to paſs this mountain for that purpoſe, but 
being overtaken by a violent ſtorm of ſnow and hail, 
they were bewildered and overwhelmed ; and by thus 
having their march impeded, upwards of 7000 men, 
many officers, and the generals Labarre and Zoega, 
periſhed miſerably. They were ſoon after found frozen 
to death by a body of 200 Norwegian ſledgemen, un- 
der the command of Major Emahus, who diſcovered 
theſe unfortunate victims to the ſeverity of the weather 
in various poſtures, ſome ſitting, ſome prone on the 
earth, and others in a praying attitude. It appeared 
that, in order to preſerve their lives as long as poſſible, 
they had cut to pieces their muſkets, and burned the 
wood they affotded them. 

The northern parts of Norway ate ſtill more intenſe- 
ly cold during the winter ; but the ſummer is always 
warm, and often exceſſively hot, throughout moſt parts 
of the kingdom: By the reverberation of the ſun's 
beams from the ſides of the mountains; the weather in 
the vallies is rendered ſultry. Add to this, that the ſun 
is ſo very ſhort a time below the horizon, that the at- 
moſphere and mountains have not hours enough to be- 
come cool. Hence vegetation 1s remarkably quick ; 
and the ſummer, by rendering vegetation exceedingly 
expeditious, ſeems to make ine amends for the hor- 
rors of winter. | 

The longeſt day at Bergen conſiſts of 19 hours, and 
the ſhorteſt of 6. In the beginning of the ſummer the 
light increaſes with vaſt rapidity, and declines with 
equal celerity at the commencement of winter, which 
phenomenon are owing to the earth's inclination towards 
the pole. At the northern extremity of Norway the 
ſun 1s, for a conſiderable time, continually in view, 


keeping always above the horizon, circulating daily 


round the pole, and gradually enlarging and contractin 
his orbit, until he at length quits that hemiſphere. 
When this happens all the light perceived at noon, for 


ſome weeks, is but very faint; and a winter's day can 


at beſt be deemed but a glimmer : but, happily for the 
inhabitants, the portion of time called night, is brighter 
than that denominated day ; for what with the exceſſive 
glare of the moon, ſtars, aurora borealis, or northern 
lights, &c. the atmoſphere is ſufficiently illuminated 
to admit of their following their ordinary occupations 
at midnight, without the aſſiſtance of any artificial 
lights. 

The air of Norway is, in general, healthy, except 
towards ſome parts of the ſea-coaſt, where the moiſt 
exhalations are hurtful. Indeed, ſome perſons, of con- 
ſumptive diſpoſitions, prefer ſuch ſituations, on account 
of the greater eaſe with which a moiſt atmoſphere acts 
on. the lungs in reſpiration. 

The great number of rivers, lakes, creeks, ſprings, 
&c. with which Norway abounds, and the melting of 
the ſnow in ſummer time, occaſion frequent rains, 
which often cauſe floods. But the inhabitants are ex- 
poſed to the greateſt evils from ſudden thaws, and the. 
vaſt quantities of ſnow and ice which are thereby looſen- 
ed from mountains and precipices, and overwhelm, in 
their fall, men, cattle, houſes, boats, and even ſome- 
times whole villages and hamlets, Somewhat more 
than two centuries ago, a whole pariſh, near Hardan- 

er, was deſtroyed by the fall of a prodigious maſs of 
5 This being converted into ice ſtill accumulated, 
and afterwards formed a frozen mountain, beneath 
which a rivulet ran through a kind of ſubterraneous 


paſſage, and, for ſome time, its waters frequently | 


brought with them many of the utenſils and fragments 
of the pariſh which had been ſo unfortunately over- 
whelmed, | ; | 

The northerly winds here are the freezing winds ; the 
ſoutherly bring warmth ; the eaſterly winds are ſtormy ; 
and the weſterly partake of the nature of trade winds, 


particularly on the coaſt of Bergen. It muſt be ima- 
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viſions of this chain are 
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gined that the ſeas near this country are ſubject to a va- | 


riety of ſqualls, hurricanes, &c. Indeed, they are 
frequently dreadful. Nor is the dangerous phenome- 
non of the water-ſpout uncommon. 

The freſh water of char jr is heavy and impure, 
full of particles of iron and ochre ; yet it 1s not fo un- 
healthy, or unpleaſant, as might be imagined. 

The principal rivers of this country are the Nied, 
Sule-Ely, Guleri, Offeroen, Syre, Nid, Sheen, Tyre- 
fiord or Drammoe, Laven, Glaamen or Stor-Elven. 


Of theſe rivers all the circumſtances worth remarking | 


are, that the river Gulen, in the year 1344, buried it- 
ſelf under ground, from whence it again burſt forth 
with ſuch violence, that the earth and ſtones thrown up 
by the eruption filled a valley near it, and formed a 
dam, which afterwards burſt, through the force of the 
water, and occaſioned the deſtruction of ſeveral churches, 
48 farm-houſes, and 250 perſons. That the rivers Nid 
and Sheen have had their paſſages diverted by immenſe 
labour, and canals cut through the rocks for the conve- 
nience of navigation, and the greater facility of tranſ- 
porting timber to various places. And that the river 
Glaamen is the largeſt in Norway. | 

The chief freſh water lakes of Norway are Ryſvand, 
Shaaſen, Selboe, the greater and leſſer Mioes, Sluie- 
vand, Sperdille, Rand and Veſtn, Saren and Modum, 
Lund, Norſoe, Huidſz, Fariſvand Oeyavand. 

« Wars (ſays an ingenious writer) have been main- 
tained on theſe inland ſeas, in ſome of which are ſmall 
floating iſlands, or parcels of earth with trees on them, 
ſeparated from the main land, and probably preſerved 
in compact maſſes by the roots of trees, ſhrubs, and 
graſs, interwoven in the ſoil. In the year 1702 the fa- 
mily ſeat of Borge, near Frederickſtadt, a noble edifice, 
with lofty towers and battlements, ſuddenly ſunk into 
an abyſs 100 fathoms in depth, which was inſtanta- 
neouſly filled with a piece of water, forming a lake 300 
ells in length, and about half as broad. Fourteen per- 
ſons, with 200 head of cattle, were deſtroyed by the 
river Glaamen precipitating itſelf dewn a water-fall 
near Sarp, and undermining the foundation, Of all 
the water-falls in Norway this of Sarp is the moſt dange- 
rous, from its height and rapidity. The current drives 
ſeventeen miles, and roars along with ſuch violence, 
that the water, daſhed and comminuted among the 
rocks, riſes in the form of rain, and, when the ſun 
ſhines, continually exhibits a beautiful rainbow. In 
ancient times this cataract was uſed, for the execution 
of traitors and other malefactors. They were thrown 
down alive, that they might be daſhed in pieces on the 


ints of rocks, and die in a dreadful commotion, 


analagous to thoſe they had endeavoured to excite in 
the community. 

The ſoil of rocky, mountainous, and low ſituations, 
muſt differ materially of courſe. The mountains of 
Norway are bare and barren; but the foil waſhed 
down from them by torrents of ſnow and rain, greatly 
increaſe the worth of the vallies, by fertilizing them to 
a prodigious degree. The earth conſiſts of unequal 
ſtrata of black mould, ſand, loam, chalk, and gravel ; 
the former, which lies uppermoſt, being extremely 
rich, and fit to nouriſh all kinds of vegetables. In 
ſome parts of the kingdom clay is found, of which a 
tolerable kind of earthen-ware is made. Thoſe parts 


which are deformed by ſwamps and marſhes, are ex- 


ceeding dangerous to travellers. A natrow wooden 
cauſeway, in the dioceſe of Chriſtianſand, is extended 
above a mile over one of theſe ſwamps ; in paſſing 
which, if either man or horſe make a falſe ſtep, it is 

certain deſtruction. 
The Norwegian mountains are aſtoniſhingly high, 
dreadful to travel over, and tremendous to behold. 
That ſtupendous chain of mountains which extends 
through Norway from north to ſouth, and is indiffer- 
ently called Ruefield, Sudefield, Skarsfield, and Scare- 
berg, receives different appellations at different parts. 
In particular, the 8 names of the reſpective di- 
ofrefield, Lamsfield, Sagne- 
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field, Tilefield, Halnefield, Hardangerfield Tock] 
e. 


field, Byglefield, Hicklefield, and Hangfield Th 
* The 


heighth and breadth of the whole as eh; 

chain runs. That part called Doref 1d i; 10 extenſiye 
be higher than any other mountain in Euro ar 
places a traveller goes about ſeventy, and $i In ſome 
than fifty miles, to paſs the huge furrunic * thers leſs 
niſhing chain. Bridges are thrown over mths "9 to. 
7 ＋ other tremendous vacancies Ary min 
of theſe are but very indi 2 
rocks on the 1 nun ſteep 

The road over that part called T. 1 4 
the King's, or Poſt Road; and, 9 is named 
fixed all the way, at the diſtance of 200 I ag 
rect the traveller. This road extends 9 4 we 
the only place of refreſhment throughout the ak 
are two houſes, or mountain-ſtoves, as they are 1 r 
which are 8 at the public expence for 4 
reception of travellers, as well 7 ich k: 
utenbls, firing, &c. . is urniſhed vith küchen 

Imagination cannot conceive, or | 
more diſmal ſcenes than preſent NN 
who paſs theſe dreary mountains. Continuall fo 1 
rounded by dangers, and perpetually beholdi lecke. 

p y ing ſpecta. 
cles of horror, the moſt hardy traveller muſt ſhudde 
the moſt courageous be aſtoniſhed, and the more rimid 
be 1 terrified, 

ere is a ſingle defile, by which a perſon 

from Sweden 2 Nordensffeld, 9 paſſing this 
chain, that is, where the whole is interrupted by a very 
long and deep valley, extending from Romſdile to 
Guldbranſdale. In the year 1612 a body of 1000 
Scots, commanded by Sinclair, and ſent over as auxi- 
liaries to the Swedes, were put to the Sword, in this 
defile, by the peaſants of Guldbranſdale, who never 
live quarter to any whom they deem foes. 

Independent of this aftoniſhing chain of mountains, 
there are a great number of others detached over the 
face of the whole country, and exhibiting a great variety 
of uncommon appearances. The vaſt mountains and 
rugged rocks that deform the face of this country, are 
productive of numberleſs inconveniencies. They admit 
of little arable ground. They render the country im- 
paſſable in ſome parts, and every where difficult to 
travellers. They afford ſhelter to wild beaſts, which 
come from their lurking holes, and make terrible ha- 
vock among the flocks of cattle. 

They expoſe the ſheep and goats, as well as the pea- 
ſants, ro daily accidents, in falling over precipices. 
They occaſion ſudden torrents and falls of ſnow, that 
deſcend with incredible impetuoſity, and often ſweep 
away the labours of the huſbandman. They are ſub- 
ject to dreadful eruptions, by which huge rocks are rent 
from their ſides, and, being hurled down, overwhelm 
the plains with inevitable ruin. 

The peaſants frequently build their houſcs on the 
edge of a ſteep precipice, to which they muſt climb by 
ladders at the hazard of their lives: and when a = jon 
dies, the corpſe muſt be let down with ropes before 1 
can be laid in the coffin. 

In winter the mail is often drawn up the fides of the 
mountains; and even in the King's road travellers 2 
expoſed to the frequent 1iſks of falling over thole dread- 
fol rocks; for they are obliged to pals over 7 5 
pathways, without rails, or riſing on the ſides, being 
either ſhored up with rotten poſts, or ſuſpended by OS 
bolts, faſtenened in the mountains. In the ub h 
paſs of Naeroe is a remarkable way of this kind, wt * 
upwards of ſix centuries ago, King Suerre 3 
be made, with great pains and labour, for the Pag 


of his cavalry. | . 1 
Similar {a laſt mentioned road 15 other, on 
and dangerous way between Vaug and Snog! 7 
winds by the ſide of a ſteep mountain, and, Fo 14 
parts, is ſo narrow, that if two travellers ſhoul 5 ap 
thoſe places, they would find it impracticable 3 5 
aſs each other, or turn their horſes ; ſo chat DES his 
both inevitably periſh, unleſs one conſents te th be 


hazards his 
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own the precipice, and then cling cloſe up to 
= . till the other paſſes him. 

When a ſheep or goat falls down a rock, the owner 
life to regain his animal, For which pur- 
ſe he is let down tied to the end of a long rope, and 
croſs a ſtick, when he gets to the bottom, he 
creature to the ſame cord, and thus both are 
her. Sometimes the rope breaks, and 


itting a- 
faſtens the 
drawn up toget 


the aſſiſtants above are dragged down 


ſrom the top, when all fall down the precipice, and 


eriſh together. n 
* * a man 2 horſe falls from a very high precipice, 
it has been obſerved that the breath is not only ſtopped,* 
by the repercuſſion of the air, but the body always 
burſts lies it reaches the ground, MAP! 

The trees of Norway conſtitute a very principal part 
of its trade and commerce. Beſides the vaſt quantities 
vled at home in building houſes, bridges, piles, moles, 
ſences, ſhips, boats, &c. very large ſums are received 
(or firs and pines exported to various parts. The float- 
ing maſts and large beams down the rivers, and divid- 
ing other timber into boards at the ſaw-mills, employ 
a vaſt number of hands, and contribute greatly to the 
revenue; for a tenth of all ſawed timber appertains to 
his Daniſh majeſty. . 

The ploughed lands in Norway, with reſpect to 
thoſe parts which are mountainous, boggy, and covered 
with foreſts, is only as one to eighty ; it cannot, there- 
fore, be ſuppoſed, that the kingdom produces near a 
ſufficiency of grain to ſupply the inhabitants. Peas, 
hops, hemp, flax. &c. are cultivated in ſome parts, but 
to no conſiderable advantage: the paſturage of the 
meadows, however, is rich, and nutritive to cattle. 

The Norwegians formerly had garden-ſtuff, pot- 
herbs, &c. imported from England and Holland : for 
ſome years paſt, however, they have paid ſuch attention 
to the cultivation of thoſe articles, that they can now 


- ſupply themſelves, | ' 
Here are many wild plants, the infuſion of one of 


which ſome of the inhabitants drink in the manner of 
tea, and deem it an admirable pectoral. 

As the ſcurvy is a prevailing diſorder in Norway, 
nature hath bountifully ſupplied that country with a 
profuſion of antiſcorbutic herbs, ſuch as angelica, roſe- 
wort, gentian, creſſes, trefoils, ſorrel, ſcurvy-graſs, &c. 
But to counterbalance theſe conveniencies, Norway 
abounds with many nauſeous and poiſonous herbs and 
plants, that are prejudicial both to men and cattle. 

An admirable graſs, called viola camina, grows here, 
and which was rendered particularly famous by having, 
in the year 1652, contributed, in a moſt aſtoniſhing 
manner, to the preſervation of two Norway youths. 
The ſtory of this tranſaction is as follows: 

Iwo brothers, on the firſt day of Auguſt, in the ſaid 
year, made an excurſion of about ſeven leagues from 
their father's houſe, to take their pleaſure in hunting, 
ſhooting, fiſhing, &c. After having enjoyed the diver- 
ſion of fiſhing for the ſpace of four days, in the lake 
Riff, they rowed, in a ſmall ſkiff, to a very ſmall iſland 
on the ſaid lake. While they ſtaid here a ſudden 
(quall of wind occaſioned the ſkiff to break looſe, 
and drive to the ſhore, where their dog ſtood waiting 
for them, | 

As neither of the youths could ſwim, they ſaw them- 
ſelves ſuddenly abandoned to famine, on a deſolate 
and, and ſequeſtered from all intercourſe with man- 
kind. Their firſt care was to build a kind of hut, with 
(mall ſtones, that they might, in fome degree, be 
uber from the inclemency of the weather. Towards 
ine cloſe of the ſecond day, their appetites being whet- 
— to the keeneſt ſenſe of hunger, they induſtriouſly 
ought ſome vegetable food, and ventured to eat the 
viola camina, each to the amount of an ounce twice a 

ay ; and this was all that they could find at one ſearch. 
ne ſtomachs were eaſed, their ſpirits refreſhed, and 

acute pains which had begun to ſeize their arms and 


Thoulders immediately abated, Eleven days did they 


ubſiſt on this vegetable, but it failed on the twelfth, 
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and they were reduced to the brink of deſpair; when 
they accidentally found a little ſpot overgrown with 
ſorrel, which they conſumed at one meal: nevertheleſs 


it was re- produced in leſs than twenty-four hours, and 2 


the devout young men, with tears of gratitude to hea 
ven, owned it as an interpoſition of Providence in their 
behalf. During the firſt days of their ſuffering they 
had called and beckoned to their dog, and uſed every 
poſſi ble allurement to induce that animal to ſWim over, 
that they might kill him for their ſubſiſtanee, but he 
would not obey their ſignals. They were now reduced 
to ſuch a weak condition that they could not ſtand, and 
could hardly make ſhift to creep from their hut iu queſt 
of the ſorrel. The eldeſt was ſeized with a violent 
palpitation of the heart; and the youngeſt carved their 
names, and a ſhort account of the ſad accident they 
had met with, upon a piece of timber, pointing our, 
at the ſame time, a text of the pſalms, on which he re- 
queſted that their funeral ſermon might be preached. 
Then having joined in fervent prayer, they embraced 
each other, and became perfectly reſigned to their ap- 
proaching fate. 0 

In the mean time their dog, having tarried eight days 
with their baggage on the ſhore, returned to their fa- 
ther's houſe, where he refuſed food, and inceſſantly 


moaned in a moſt diſmal manner : hence the parents 


concluded that their ſons had met with ſome misfortune, 
and diſpatched a man in ſearch of them. The meſſen- 
ger arrived at the lake, found their baggage, and con- 
cluding they were drowned, returned with the melan- 
choly tidings. On the thirteenth day of their being on 
the iſland, and after having reſigned every hope of re- 
lief, they heard the trampling of horſes feet, and exert- 
ing their utmoſt efforts, they called out loud enough to 
be heard. The travellers immediately. came - to the 
ſhore, and, having found the ſkiff, humanely put off 
to the iſland, where they found the brothers. almoſt ex- 


hauſted. The eldeſt, when food was offered him, 


could ſcarce bear the ſmalleſt portion ; and, after being 
conveyed to his father's houſe, remained for ſome time 
in great danger ; but at length recovered, and ſurvived 
this diſaſter thirty-ſeven years. The younger recovered 
his ſtrength ſomewhat ſooner, and afterwards drew up 
this narrative as a pious acknowledgement of God's 
providence. 
Common fruits grow tolerably well here; but the 
ſuperior ſort but very indifferently. Norway, however, 
roduces a great variety of excellent berries, ſuch as 


juniper- berries, ſun-berries, gooſe- berries, barberries, 


cranberries, coriander-berries, raſp-berries, hlack- 
berries, bilberries, ſtrawberries, &c. | 

With reſpect to the ſtones of Norway, they have a 
brown pebble, which eaſily decays; black, white, 
blue, grey, and variegated marble; albaſter, chalk- 
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ſtone, cement - ſtone, ſand-ſtone, mill-ſtone, baking- 


ſtone, load - ſtone, ſlate, talc, amianthus or aſbeſtos, 
ſwine-ſtone or a kind of cryſtal, real cryſtals, granates, 
amethyſts, agates, various kinds of ſpars, thunder- 
ſtones, and eagle-ſtones. The eagle-flone is very ſin- 
gular, and ſeems to conſiſt of ſeveral ſhells, or cruſts, 
laid one over another: but that which diſtinguiſhes it 
from all others is its being hollow on the inſide, in 
in which cavity there is another ſtone that is ſmaller. 
This, when it is ſhook, may be heard to rattle. Ir is 
of various colours, as white, grey, dun, or brown. 
Modern authors mention only three ſorts of this ſtone ; 
the firſt of which is rough on the outfide, and is of dif- 
ferent colours, but commonly of a black dun. This 
makes a very diſtin& noiſe when rattled, The ſecond 
is of an aſh colour, and contains a ſort of marl in the 
inſide, which is ſometimes white, yellow, red, or blue. 


The outſide is rough and ſandy, and ſeems to conſiſt 


of the particles of flint. A third is of ſeveral colours, 
but has the like contents as the former. The firſt kind 
is no larger than a peach-ſtone, but the other two are 
often as large as a man's fiſt, Theſe fort of ſtones are 
Found in moſt partsof the country, 
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when he is ſtripped of his ſkin, 


612 A NEW, ROYAL an» AUTHENTIC SYSTEM or UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Metals and minerals abound in Norway. Iron 1s 
found in great plenty, and was the firſt metal ever 
worked in the country. Great quantities are annually 
exported, partly in bars, and partly in cannons, ſtoves, 
pots, kettles, &c. the national profits of which are very 
conſiderable. There is one ſpecies called moor-1ron, 
found in large lumps in moraſſes, and of this many do- 
meſtic tools and utenſils are made for home conſump- 
tion. The lead mines are deemed of little importance, 
but the copper mines are thought ineſtimable. Of the 
latter are bur of a capital nature, viz. That of Roaas, 
ſituated about 100 miles from Drontheim. The cop- 
per works at Lykken, about 20 miles from Drontheim. 
Theſe are very conſiderable though inferior to the for- 
mer. The mine at Indſet, about 3o miles from Dron- 
theim, where the copper is precipitated from its men- 
ſtruum by the means of iron. The copper works at 
Selboe, which is the leaſt conſiderable of the four. 

In the dioceſe of Chriſtianſand gold has been found, 
but not in any conſiderable quantities. At Kongſberg 
is a very valuable ſilver mine, the ore of which is ad- 
mirable. Large maſſes of pure ſilver have been found, 


among which one piece, weighing 560 pounds, is ſtill 


preſerved in. the Muſeum at Copenhagen. The value 
of the ſilver annually obtained from this mine, is equi- 
valent to the value of a ton and a half of gold; and -the 
works employ, and give ſubſiſtance to, great numbers 
of perſons. At Jarlſberg other ſilver mines are work- 


ed, but not to equal advantage, for this reaſon, that | 
the ore is blended with lead and copper. At Kongſ- 


berg a vitrio]-work is eſtabliſhed ; and many parts of 
the kingdom yield ſulphur and allum. Salt is likewiſe 
made here, and turns to very conſiderable advantage. 

The quadrupeds of Norway are horſes, black cattle, 
ſheep, goats, hogs, dogs, cats, &c. The horſes are 
ſmall but ſwift, hardy and ſpirited. The black cattle 
are of adirginutive breed, but their fleſh is tender, deli- 


cate and juicy : and the cows yield plenty of milk. 


The fleſh of the ſheep is delicious, and the fleeces 
profitable. The goats are very ſtrong, exceeding hairy, 
and their ſkins are much valued. Few hogs are reared 


here, but dogs are numerous of various kinds, and 


uncommonly ſerviceable; and the ſkins of cats, both 
wild and tame, bear a great price, being uſed for winter 
garments. | 

The wild animals of Norway are the elk, rein-deer, 
hare, rabbit, bear, wolf, lynx, glutton, lerning, er- 


mine, marten, and beaver. 


The elk is a tall, aſh-coloured animal, bearing ſome 


reſemblance both to the horſe and ſtag. It hath long legs, 


flat horns, and cloven hoofs. It is of a harmleſs diſpoli- 


tion: the fleſh taſtes like veniſon, and the hide is tanned 
into ſtrong leather. 


The rein-deer has already been deſcribed. 
The hares are ſmall, and change their colour with the 
ſeaſons, being brown in ſummer, and white in winter; 


but the rabbits reſemble thoſe which are common in 


England. 
he bear here is, by ſome, reckoned of the cat kind. 
While his hair is on, he is a very ugly creature; but 
hs in ſome degree, 
reſembles the human form. This reſemblance conſiſts 
chiefly in the length of the thighs, in which he is quite 
different from other brutes ; and he has five toes oppo- 


ſite to the heel. The bones on the wriſts are alſo like 


thoſe of a man ; but the thumbs are not ſeparated from 
the reſt of the fingers as in a man, and are placed on 
the contrary ſides. Likewiſe the great toe on the foot 
is placed outwardly. In treading the bear does not 
touch the ground with his heel, for which reaſon it is 
covered with hair like the leg. Likewiſe the fingers of 


the fore paw are of a bad formation, being thick, and 


ſet cloſe to each other. 
The wolves in Norway traverſe in troops the immenſe 


foreſts, thick woods, and lofty mountains, and make 
terrible devaſtations, devouring every creature they can 


conquer: they likewiſe aſſail the ſmall hamlets, break 
into the farmers yards, and do incredible miſchief. 
os 


is a ſpot of the ſame colour in the mi 


animal is held throughout all Europe. 


Wolves and bears in Norway are afraid of | 
of a horn, on which account epherds, Nephed 
farmers, travellers, &c. always take care to ſupply the mY 
ſelves with thoſe ſonorous inſtruments, in order to triv 
away thoſe deſtroyers from their flocks and herds ag 

Various methods are taken, and ſnares laid, to de 
ſtroy wolves: they are ſhot, poiſoned, blown up wich 
trains of gunpowder, taken in pits dug in the ground 
and covered over with boughs, ſhot with ſpring- uns 
&c. When any perſon digs a pit in order to entrat 
wolves and bears, he is obliged by law to give e 
tion of it through the whole diſtrict, leſt any traveller 
or other perſon, ſhould, by accident, paſs that way, and 
fall into it. 

The lynx, called, in Latin, lupus cervarius, which 

in Engliſh, is a wolf-hart, has been ſuppoſed to be of 
the ſhape of a wolf, and the colour of a hart. Others 
have thought that it was engendered between a wolf 
and a leopard, which is a great miſtake, for he is no- 
thing like a wolf; and that in which he reſembles a 
leopard and a hart, is ſo common to many other ani— 
mals, that it is very probable he has the name of lupus 
cervarius, becauſe he purſues the harts iu the ſame 
manner as a wolf does a ſheep. 

The muzzle of a lynx is not long and pointed like 
a wolf, but blunt and ſhort like a cat ; and the length of 
his head is about ſeven inches, his neck four, and his 
body twenty-four inches, without including the tail, 
which it eight in length. His height, fiom the cxtre- 
mity of the fore feet to the top of the back, is twenty 
inches; and from the bottom of his hind feet to. the 
upper parts of his buttocks, twenty-three, He has 
five claws on the fore foot, and four on thoſe behind. 
Each toe is armed with long, crooked, ſharp claws, 
which are ſometimes concealed like thoſe of a cat. 

The back is of a reddiſh colour, ſpotted with black; 
and the belly, and the inſide of the thighs, are of a 
grey aſh-colour, ſpotted likewiſe with black, but in a 
different manner ; for the ſpots on the belly are larger, 
not quite ſo black, and more diſtant from each other, 
than thoſe on the back, legs, and paws, whoſe outſides 
are reddiſh. However, all the hair is of three dif- 
ferent colours ; for the root is of a greyiſh brown, the 
middle red, or of an aſh-colour, and the ends white. 
But this whiteneſs at the ends takes up ſo ſmall a part 
of the hair, that it is no hindrance from ſeeing the 
principal colour, which is that in the middle; and it 
only makes the ſurface of the body appear as if it was 
ſilvered over. | i 5 

The glutton is not larger than a turnſpit dog, and 1s 
ſhaped very much like him. His luſtre is beautifully 
variegated, and has a moſt admirable luſtre like damaſk; 
being ſo fine and precious that he is ſhot with blunt at- 
rows, that the ſkin may not be injured. This animal is 
ſo ravenous, and hath ſuch an inſatiable appetite, that he 
will devour a carcaſe nearly as big as himſelf. ou 
he is ſo overgorged as to be quite uneaſy to himſelf, nc 
ſearches out two trees that grow near together, e 
ſqueezes himſelf between them till he N oy 
ſtomach ; and during this operation he 15 ſo ſick t 
his fierceneſs ſubſides, and he may be calily . 

The lerning, or Norway mouſe, is, in ns the U : 
common moule, or rather like a dormouſe, only bis ta 
is leſs; he is about five inches in length, and one 
with thin hair of various colours. Theſe . 
great miſchief in paſtures and corn- fields; - 55 
they die, they _ 7 air in ſuch a manne 
cauſes dangerous diſeaſes. 5 5 

The a 7 or hermelin, is a kind of . 
uſually reſides in the clifts of rocks, or among 7 * 
ſtones. It is all over white, except the end of! , 


nes. 8 f 6 d there 
which is black. It is greyiſh about 33 as 


d on the tail. Howe vet, 
alſo between the ſhoulders, an 1 oY 


the colour varies according tot None are 
. . 0 . E mer. one 
ing white in winter, and brown in ſum * 'f this little 


ignorant of the high eſteem in which the 1-5 1 ck 
an 
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e moſt beautiful of all furs; but then it loſes its 
on 10 | whiteneſs by age, and turns a yellow or cream 
beautttu feeds upon rats, mice, moles, and ſuch 
83 it is remarkable in thoſe kept in cages, 
0 they will never touch any kind of fleſh until it be 


utrid. 
f The 
longer. 
ſhine in d 


The ears are ſhort, broad, and roundiſh ; the eyes 
he night like thoſe of a cat, and the nole is 
ſomewhat prominent the upper jaw is blunt, the 

ove long and ſmooth, and covered with ſharp pa- 
ale but chey are ſoft, and the points are turned back- 
P' L The teeth are very white, unequal and rough; 
— it has whiſkers like thoſe of a cat: the feet are di- 
1e into five toes, and are hairy all over; they are 
2 ted half way by a membrane, and what is called the 
= toe is the ſhorteſt, and at a diſtance from the reſt, 


The tail is covered with long hair, which makes it ſeem 
thicker than it really is. 


In ſome places the common marten delights to be 


among buildings, ſuch as caſtles, churches, barns, hay- 
lofts, ſtacks of wood, pigeon-houſes, and the like. He 
is a greatenemy to domeſtic fowls and pigeons, and will 
kill a great number whenever he can come at them. He 
is alſo very fond of eggs, and will carry them from 
one place to another without breaking. The dung is 
(aid to have a muſky ſmell, by which means their 
haunts may be found out. Martens ſleep in the day 
time, and go abroad in the night in queſt of their 
prey. They are hunted in ſome places by a ſort of 
dogs, that ſeem to be deſigned by nature for that 
purpoſe. Perhaps they may be the ſame as our fitchet 
dogs, ſo called from their 8 the pole- cat, or 
ficket, Theſe animals are hunted for their furs, which 
are very valuable, and they are in ſeaſon in the begin- 
ning of the winter. 

The fleſh of the marten is ſaid to be good eating. In 
ſome places they make uſe of the dung as a perfume ; 
and ſome pretend it is good to diſſolve the ſwelling 
of the glands, The gall, when mixed with fenel-water, 
is recommended to take out ſpots in the eyes. 

Some authors diſtinguiſh martens into two kinds, the 
domeſtic marten with a white. throat, and the wood- 
marten, that is to be found in the foreſts conſiſting of 
ſmall trees, in which they make their neſts, much in 
the ſame manner as ſquirrels. This may be known from 
the former in having a yellow throat, and the fur on 
thereſt of the body more of a fallow colour. Some 
call it the golden marten, and its ſkin is much more 
valuable than that of the other. 

Belides the before mentioned animals, Norway is pro- 
ductiye of foxes and ſquirrels. The ſkins of the foxes 
duke greatly valued, their fur being either white, red or 
black; but the latter is the moſt eſtimable. The Nor- 
way foxes have the common character for cunning 
wiich the foxes of other countries have; nor do the 
ſquirrels lcem to be behind hand with them in point 
of ſagacity. 

The reptiles and inſects of this country are both va- 
nous and numerous. 

| The weſt wind brings many inſe&s that greatly hurt 
N and the waters are productive of inſects 

* we exceedingly injurious to the fiſheries, by de- 
here the fiſh, The moſt particular of the latter is 
hy tle ſea-horſe, which exceeds nine inches in length; 
ad in vie head, ſnout, and mane, is ſomewhat like a 
5 - | N is about the thickneſs of a man's thumb, 
82 ſ0 7 is full of clefts and furrows. The ſnout 
there MN of tube, with a hole at the bottom, to which 
te bs 2 Cover that he can open and ſhut at pleaſure. 
- 17 part of the body ſeems to have ſeven ſides; 
5 N the vent it reſembles a figure conſiſting of 

©. The eyes are ſmall and prominent, and 
- Ween the ; Th 
Pe are two high tubercles. The tail ends 
the Lr Jn is generally very much bent. Behind 
we te? 95 ere the gills are placed in other fiſh, there 
tho hole. ns Which look like ears, and above them are 


No. f 1 are no gills, either outwardly or 


matten is of the fize of a cat, but ſomewhat 
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inwardly. The whole body ſeems to be compoſed of 
griſtly rings, on the intermediate membranes of which 
ſeveral ſmall prickles are placed. Their colour is a dark 
green, but towards the tail inclining to black. The 
belly is marked with ſpots of a whitiſh blue. It is 
taken in the Mediterranean, and alſo in the Weſtern 
Ocean, | 

Norway abounds in moſt of the fowls and birds com- 
mon to, and well known in, European countries. 

The ſea-coaſts are overſpread with innumerable 
flights of Aquatic fowls, that build their neſts, and 
hatch their young, among the cliffs, rocks, neighbour- 
ing iſlands, &c. and feed on fiſhes, inſects, and ſea- 
weeds. Among theſe are aſtoniſhing numbers of wild- 
ducks, geeſe, and alks: the latter are peculiar to the 
country, build in the moſt inacceſſible rocks, fly in 
ſuch numbers as even to darken the air, and, with 
their wings, make a ſurpriſing noiſe, that ſomewhat re- 


| ſembles the riſing of a tempeſt. Many other birds 


build in the cliffs and mountains, though not in ſuch 
vaſt numbers; and the Norwegian peaſants, who re- 
ſide near the ſea coaſts, are employed, at a certain ſea- 
ſon of the year, in climbing the rocks at the moſt im- 
minent danger of their lives. But their {kill and in- 
trepidity, in general, ſurmount every obſtacle ; and 
the birds they make prize of are to them very valu- 
able, as the fleſh and eggs furniſh them with food, and 
the down and feathers ſell to great advantage. An in- 
genious writer, in ſpeaking of the Norwegian methods 
of bird-catching, ſays, © In ſome of the Nordland diſ- 
trifts the farmers train dogs to ſpring the ſhore, and 
ſtrand birds from their holes, which are almoſt inac- 
ceſſible. Theſe are auxiliaries to the bird-men or clim- 
bers, who either ſcramble up the face of perpendicular 
rocks, with moſt aſtoniſhing courage and dexterity, or 
they are lowered down by ropes, ſometimes above 100 
fathoms over projecting precipices. Some of the birds 
will allow themſelves to be ſeized in their neſts ; others 
are taken in a net fixed to the end of a pole, which the 
bird-man applies to the mouths of the holes from 
whence they take their flight. In climbing up the 
rocks two bird-men tie themſelves together with a rope 
of a moderate length. The firſt being puſhed up by 
the other's pole to a proper ſtanding- place or projection, 
fixes himſelf to the rock, and the ſecond clambers up, 
aſſiſted by the rope which is tied round the wailt of 
his fellow. In this manner they proceed alternately, 
till they arrive at the birding-places. But ſometimes, 
in ſpite of all their ſkill and precaution, one ſlips, and 
dragging the other after him, both periſh. Some 
perſons alſo loſe their lives yearly in the other operation 
of deſcending from the ſummits ; looſe fragments of the 
rock being moved in the deſcent, ſometimes fall upon 
and kill the bird-man ; and ſometimes the rope being 
cut by the ſharp-pointed ſtones, he is precipitated and 
daſhed to pieces among the rocks. 

Iwo of the Norwegian birds are known by the names 
of the north-wind-fowl and ſouth-wind-fowl : the for- 
mer is of a grey colour, ſmaller than a ſtarling, and 
makes a very uncommon noiſe previous to the blowing 
of the north wind; and the latter never appears in Nor- 
way but as a fore- runner of a ſouth wind; hence they 
both receive their appellations. | 

The trier, or cock of the wood, is the principal of 
the game fowls, and the largeſt of all the eatable birds 
in the country ; it reſembles a wild Turkey-cock in the 
bill and feet, has black or dark grey feathers, and red 
round the eyes. | 

The Norwegian eagle is of two ſpecies, the water 


and land eagle. The water eagle is the largeſt, and 
lives chiefly on the produce of the ſeas and rivers. The 


land eagle preys upon land animals, ſuch as ſheep, 
hares, lambs, kids, &c. Independent of which he kills 
many birds, and has ſometimes been known to deſtroy 
children. | >, 

About the latter end of autumn the Norway ſwallows 


try to conceal themſelves among the reeds and buſhes 
in freſh-water Jakes, where they remain all the wincer 
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in a ſtate of inſenſibility, and revive again in the ſpring, 
The peaſants and fiſhermen frequently find whole 
flocks of them in this benumbed condition, coupled 
together, with their legs and bills entangled, If 
brought into a warm apartment they feel the enliven- 
ing warmth, and, in about half an hour's time, begin 
to move; ſoon after they flutter, and even begin to fly 
about ; but, within the ſpace of an hour, they drop 
down dead; which is owing to their being premature- 
ly waked from their lethargy, or revivified before the 
natural time. 

The Norwegian ſeas abound with fiſh, among which 
is a ſpecies of the ſhark called haac- mœren, which is 
ten fathoms in length, and whoſe liver is ſo fat as to 
yield three caſks of train oil. 

The helleflynder is a prodigious large kind of turbot, 
which, upon various occaſions, appears to have exhi- 
bited ſymptoms of revenge againſt mankind. 

The whalebone, or blubber-whale, which we have al- 
ready deſcribed in our account of Greenland, is likewiſe 
found in the Norwegian ſeas, as are great numbers of 
ſperma-czti whales. | 

In January, 1762, a ſperma-cæti whale was brought 
into Greenland dock by a trading veſſel. Thoſe who 
were concerned in taking it, give the following ac- 
count of this fiſh, and the manner in which they kil- 
led it. 

As they were going through the Hope they ſaw 
ſomething floating at a diſtance, which appeared to 
them like the mall of a ſhip; but as they approached 
it, they diſcovered it to be a large fiſn, and, upon ſeeing 
it caſt up a great quantity of water, concluded it was a 
whale. They chaced him aſhore below the Hope- 
Point, and went off to him in their boats. He ſeemed 
a motionleſs lump, his head and tail being concealed in 
the water. They firſt pierced the prominent parts; and, 


having dug 2 hole twelve inches deep, a great torrent | 


of blood iſſued forth. Upon this they withdrew to a 
diſtance, and ſoon after the boat had paſſed him (as 
the water was deep .enough over his tail) he ſtruck the 
ground with ſuch violence as to force up ſtones and 
mud to a great height in the air. They waited about 
three quarters of an 
moſt horrible groans. After this they faſtened a cable 
to his body, and at laſt brought him to Greenland-dock, 
where he was ſeen by ſeveral thouſands of people. 

They took out of his head eight puncheons of ſper- 
ma- cæti, which lay between the eyes and the ſpout-hole, 
in different cells in the brain. Its extreme length was 
54 feet, and its breadth 14; the lower jaw was 10 feet, 
and the length of the penis eight; the tail meaſured 15 
fect. . 

Amongſt a valuable collection of curious anatomi- 
cal figures in this metropolis is the ſkeleton of a whale of 
this kind. Thoſe who ſhew this curioſity ſay, that it 
will contain thirty people in its. head, and fifty 
in its cheſt; and that twelve hogſheads of ſperma- 
cæti oil were taken out of its upper, jaw, or rather 
that part of the head above it, which was entirely com- 
poſed of fleſh and oil. 

This whale was thrown aſhore on the Iſle of Thanet, 
Feb. 2, 1762, and meaſures, from the ſnout to the tail- 


fin, 72 feet. The upper jaw, which appears to be one 


ſolid bone, is 16 feet long, and ſix broad at the top, 
where it is wideſt, and from whence it grows narrawer 
to the end of the ſnout, which terminates in a point. 
Along the middle of it runs a deep round groove, 
through which is ſucked up the water, which he after- 


wargls diſcharged at the ſpout- hole. From the top of 


this jaw proceeds a large thick bone, which turns up- 


being juſt the reverſe of the toothleſs whale. At the diſ- 
tance of about eight feet from the ſnout it divides and 


becomes forked, in order to receive in the cavity a pro- 
tuberance of the upper jaw, which ſeems exactly to fit it. 
This jaw had two rows of teeth, The upper jaw 


our, and then he expired with the 
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| wards almoſt perpendicularly to the height of about four 
feet, and forms, as it were, part of a kind of ſkull. 
The under jaw is not near ſo wide as the upper, herein 


. which are of an oval form, and placed al 


has no teeth ; but, inſtead thereof, there 

ſocket to receive thoſe of the Prong 0 
the mouth was ſhut, they muſt have teſemb] 
pointed weapons in a ſheath, The ſockets 


4 groove of 
that, when 
ed ſo man 

of the eyes, 


. moſt 
further part of the jaws, meaſure about eighteen es 
es 


over. Hence what is told us by ſome wr: 
chryſtalline humour of the eye A this 1 * pr 8 
than a pea, muſt appear to common reaſon as a 1055 
for we muſt not ſuppoſe that nature is ſo une v we 
her proportions, Beyond the ſockets of the eyes 15 
two fin bones, whichare very thick, five fee jo, be 
two feet three inches in the broadeſt part. There = 
eleven ribs on each ſide, the largeſt of which is ten in 4d 
in circumference. The ribs form a cavity eight 0 — 
wide within the body of the fiſh, and in which 8 
contained the heart, lungs, &c. The back-bone j yo 
much the ſame diſtance from the floor, by which the ib 
are ſupported. The back-bone, which is three feet te 
inches thick, (meaſured in the round part only, for the 
the upper part of it is cloſely ſet, throughout the whole 
length of it, with ſpinal hones, like thoſe of a hos ) and 
the tail fins, which extend about 15 feet, compole the 


| reſt of this ſkeleton, 


Though many parts of this ſkeleton ſeem much de- 
cayed, probably owing, in a great meaſure, to the inju- 
ries it muſt have unavoidably received in being removed 
from place to place, it is nevertheleſs highly worthy the 
attention of thoſe who delight in natural curioſities, 
The particulars, as related above, were lately taken by 
one of the authors of this work. 

Seals abound about the coaſt of Norway ; they reſide 
in caverns and rocks in the fea, but go on ſhore twice 
a year, to bring forth their young. They are eaſily killed 
by the fiſhermen, who ftrike them over the noſe with 
large ſticks; after which the fat is flead off with the 
ſkin; the latter being ſprinkled with ſalt, and rolled 
up ſingly, and the former depoſited in caſksfor train oil, 

The ſea ſcorpion is a fiſh abour four feet long, with a 
head larger than the whole body, of a hideous aſpect, 
wide mouth, enormous jaws, and ſmall ſcales, of ared- 
diſh colour. Its bite is poiſonous, and it is an exceed- 
ing voracious creature. 

The ſea devil is about fix feet in length, but the head 
makes full one half of the fiſh. The body ſuddenly tapers 
into a ſharp-pointed tail; the eyes are large, and the jaws 
wide and horrible, ſet with different rows of ſharp teeth ; 
the tongue is likewiſe furniſhed with a kind of teeth, or 
ſharp proturberances, ſo that the bite is terrible; and 
all round the under jaw, which projects beyond the 
upper, there are hanging lips, or griltly furs, of about 
four inches in length. This fiſh is extremely voracious, 
deſtroying innumerable other fiſhes of various [pecies 
and ſizes; and if he can ſeize upon a man that 1s bath- 
ing, heis ſure to kill and devour him. — 

Salmon ſwarm in theſe ſeas, are caught in great 
quantities, and highly eſteemed all over Europe. 

The ſalmon is a very beautiful fiſh, and is every 


where in great eſteem. The female may be diſtin- 
and more 


guiſhed from the male, by having a longer and. c 
hooked ſnout, in having ſcales that are not mn g 
bright, and having its body ſpeckled over with — 
brown ſpots. Likewiſe the belly 15 latter; the q 1 0 
is more dry, and not ſo red; nor yet 15 the taſte 
a a N 
. of this 6h is not ſo red when boiled, ny 
when raw or ſalted. It is tender, flaky, and Juſcious 3 


. BE on is harder of 
sfies ſooner, and 15 
for which reaſon it ſat! , to that of other 


digeſtion, though generally preferred 
To About — time of ſpawning it grows none 
fipid, and loſes a great deal of its lively 2 5 
begin to be out of ſeaſon about the beginning 4 
and others much later; which may be known 0 
falling away, their loſing their beautiful ſpots, e 
their colour; inſomuch, that when they wie q 
of ſeaſon, they look like fiſh of a different x a 
The falmon-fry, called, in ſome ab Sofa fick- 
ſmelt, is by moſt thought to be che offspring hy 
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which has been forcibly detained from viſit- 
ly 1 water: it is agreeable enough to the Je, 
"> h its taſte is very ordinary and inſipid. The ſal- 
ONE; ſes the rivers for its abode about ſix months 
* ear, entering the freſh water about February or 
Lich. in ſome places, where they continue to the au- 
3x5] ſeaſon, at which time they caſt their ſpawn, 
ad ſoon after return to the ſea, In general the ſalt 
ck, contributes moſt to their growth, and the freſh 
' renders them fat. : 
When the time of ſpawning comes, the female makes 
a hole in a gravelly bottom, like a kind of neſt, of her 
own dimenſions ; which done, ſhe diſcharges her ſpawn 
and retires. r. ie 
covers the ſpawn with its belly, emitting, at the ſame 
time, a whitiſh fluid like milk. After this the female 
returns, and they both endeavour to cover their brobd 
with gravel, in which they work with their noſes like 
95. ; 
Wife, then return to the deep to recover their 
ſtrength, which they uſually do in about twenty days. 
The ſalmon has different names, according to its 
different ages; being in the firſt year called ſmelts, in 
the ſecond ſprods, in the third morts, in the fourth 
forktails, in the fifth half-fiſh, and in the ſixth, at 
which time they are thought to have attained their 
proper growth, they are judged worthy of the name 


ol falmons. When they are largeſt they weigh near 


forty pounds. i f 
The herring is from ſix inches to a foot in length. 


That which diſtinguiſhes this fiſh from all others, is 
a ſcaly line that runs along the belly from the head to 
the tail, The colour on the belly and ſides is of a 
ſhining ſilver; beſides, the ſcales are large, and come 
regularly off, It has no ſpots, and the belly is ſharp 
like a wedge, with red eyes. The ſcales are large in 
proportion to the body. | 

A herring dies immediately after it is taken out of 
the water, whence the proverb ariſes, © As dead as a 
herring.” The fleſh is every where in great eſteem, 
being fat, ſoft, and delicate, eſpecially if it be dreſt as 
ſoon as caught; for then it is incomparably better than 
on the next day. There are vaſt quantities of theſe 


fiſh taken, ſalted, ſmoak-dried, and conſumed all over 


Europe. 

Herrings are diſtinguiſhed into ſix different ſorts ; as 
the fat herring, which is the largeſt and thickeſt of all, 
and will keep longer than any; the meat herring, 
which is likewiſe large, but nor ſo thick or fo fat as 
the former ; the night herring, which is of a middling 
lize; the pluck, which has received ſome damage from 
the nets ; the ſhotten herring, which has loſt its roe; 
and the copſhen, which, by Hip accident or other, has 
loſt its head. | | | 

Theſe uſeful fiſhes annually viſit the weſtern coaſt of 
Norway in ſuch amazing ſwarms as to exceed all be- 
lief, The innumerable ſhoals that emerge from their 
ſhelter under the ice, towards the north pole, divide 
themſelves into three bodies, about the latitude of Ice- 
land. One of theſe directs its courſe weſtward, ſteer- 
ng round the Hebrides, and coaſt of Scotland, towards 
Newfoundland ; the ſecond ſteers towards the coaſt of 

reat Britain; and the third, coaſting about Norway, 
paſſes the Sound into the Baltic. 

The herring and cod are driven in great ſhoals up- 
on the coaſt o Norway, by the great herring whales; 
who, not daring to venture in among the rocks, or be- 
ween the iſlands, remain about ſix weeks on the back 
of the great ſand- bank parallel to the ſhore, extending 
Want 30 miles in length, in order, as is ſuppoſed, to 
IN the return of the ſhoals. But though the herring 
| = is thus ſtopped in his purſuit, the ſharks, por- 
A 8 and other ſmaller fiſhes of prey, can eaſily en- 
el between the channels, and among the rocks near the 
fas theſe continue the purſuſt in ſuch a manner, 
* 35 rwe the cods and herrings into every little creek 

inlet, and even to the very margin of the water; ſo 
innumerable quantities may be caſily taken, Se- 
x | 


Then the male, or milter, advances and 
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big 
veral hundred ſhip loads of pickled herrings are yearly 
exported from Bergen only, beſides the great quantity 


conſumed at home by the common people. 
The largeſt and fatteſt herrings appear upon the coaſt 


from Chriſtmas to Candlemas; at which ſeaſon the 


country people aſſemble upon the ſhore in great num- 
bers, with their boats, caſks, ſalt, fiſhing-tackle, &c. 
In the compaſs of one mile near 300 boats are daily 
employed, for a month together, in fiſhing. The nets 
are about 20 feet in length, and, in each, the fiſher- 
men will often catch near 5000 herrings. The fatteſt 
and beſt are pickled for exportation ; but the worſt ſort 
are conſumed in the country. The cod, ling, kabe- 
lian and forſk, are caught in ſtrong nets of 400 fa- 
thoms in length, in o or 60 fathom water: then be- 
ing pickled with French or Spaniſh ſalt, or dried by 
various methods, they are, in general, exported to 
Bremen, Hamburgh, Amſterdam, &c. Thi Norwe- 
gian cod and herring fiſheries employ and maintain an 
incredible number of people. | 

The ſea produces a great variety of ſhell-fiſn. Of 
theſe the moſt particular are the pearl-muſcle, the right 
of which fiſhery appertains to the King of Denmark, 
and 1s carried on at his expence. The pearls which 
are taken annually, about Midſummer, become the 
property of the queen, as part of the regalia of Nor- 
way ; and ſome of theſe are very little inferior to the 
orienta] pearls. | 

The ſtar-fiſhis commonly about nine inches in length, 
and ſometimes twelve. The whole face, and the co- 
vers of the gills, are very rough, with a ſort of warts or 
tubercles, ſome of which are prickly. 

That extraordinary production of nature which is 
ranked among fiſhes, and called the ſea-nettle, is of two 
kinds, one A, which comprehends thoſe that always 
remain fixed in one place, like ſea plants; and the 
other contains thoſe that change their place. 

The wandering ſea-nettles have nothing common 
with the preceding, FN in the name, and they have 
different appellations in different places, as alſo accord- 
ing to their ſizes, When they are thrown upon the ſea- 
coaſt they appear to be quite motionleſs, which per- 
haps ray be owing to the ſhocks they have received 
againſt ſtones or the ſand, which may be ſufficient to 
deprive them of life; for it is certain they are a ſort 
of animals. 

The Northern Ocean produces ſome very extraordi- 
nary animals, as the merman, mermaid, great ſea-ſnake, 
and kraken or korven. 

The mermaid and merman are ſea animals, that bear 
ſome reſemblance to the human form. In the year 
1719 one of the males of this ſpecies was found dead. 
on a point of land in Nordland. His colour was of a 


dark grey; the face reſembled that of a man, with a 


large mouth, and flat noſe; the arms were attached to 
the ſides by a thin membrane, and terminated in paws 
like thoſe of the ſea-calf. The body tapered into a 
fiſh's tail, like that of a porpoiſe, and the length 'ex- 
tended to three fathoms. The mermaid is formed in 
the ſame manner, bating the difference of ſex, which 
is diſtinguiſhed like that of the human race. Theſe 
creatures have been ſeen in many parts of the North Sea, 
have appeared of various magnitudes, from two feet 
to three fathoms. | 

In the year 1723 three fiſhermen of Elſineur, in 
Denmark, being examined, upon oath, before the 
privy counſellor Frederick Van Gram, declared that, 
in the month of July, in calm weather, between Hveen 
and Saedland, they approached, in their boat, ſome- 
thing that floated on the ſurface like a dead body, which 
lay without motion till they were within ſeven or eight 
fathoms of it, when it ſunk inſtantaneouſly, and roſe 
again nearly in the ſame place, There he ſtood near a 
quarter of an hour ſtaring at them, and was ſeen above 
the water to his breaſt. Being terrified at the fight of 
this monſter they began to row away. He then blew 
up his cheeks, uttered a kind of muttering roar, and 


dived under water, He appeared like an old man, 
with 
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with broad ſhoulders, and a ſmall head, covered with 
ſhort, black, curled hair. - His eyes were hollow, his 
face was meagre and weather-beaten, and his ſkin was 
coarſe and hairy. One of theſe deponents further de- 
clared, that, about twenty years before, he had ſeen a 
mermaid, with long hair, and large breaſts, 

« The marmiele, or marmate, belongs to the ſame 
claſs, and is, perhaps, the young of this ſpecies. It is 
formed of different ſizes, and often caught on hooks by 
the fiſhermen of Norway. Some are no bigger than in- 
fants half a year old, and others are as large as children 
of three years. 

« The ſea-ſnake is peculiar to the Norwegian ſeas, 
where it has been ſeen by many hundred people, mari- 
ners, fiſhermen, and others. In the year 1746 a mari- 
ner, belonging to Bergen, ſhot at a ſea-ſnake, which 
immediately diſappeared ; and when the boat was row- 
ed near the place, the water appeared tinged with 
blood. The head of this animal, which it held at leaſt 
two feet above the ſurface of the water, was of a greyiſh 
colour, and reſembled the head of a horſe. The mouth 
was very large, and black; the eyes were of the ſame 
colour ; and a long white main hung down from its 
neck, which floated on the ſea. Beſides the head, 
they ſaw ſeven or eight coils of this ſnake, about the 
diſtance of a fathom one from the other. 

In Egede's journal of the Greenland miſſion, we 
find that, on the 6th of July, 17 34, a large and fright- 
ful ſea monſter raiſed itſelf to a moſt ſurpriſing height 


out of the water: that it had a long ſharp ſnout, broad 


paws, and ſpouted water like a whale : that the body 
ſeemed to be covered with ſcales: the ſkin was uneven 
and wrinkled; and the lower part was formed like a 
ſnake. It plunged itſelf back in the water, and then 
raiſed its tail above the ſurface a whole ſhip's length 
from the head. 

« Though the exaQt dimenſions of the ſea-ſnake can- 
not be aſcertained, it mav be concluded, from the con- 
curring teftimony of thoſe who have ſeen it at ſea, that 
it is 100 fathoms in length, and that its body is as large 
as a hogſhead. That its ſenſe of ſmelling is very acute, 
the fiſhermen conjecture from the circumſtance of its 
avoiding the ſcent of caſtor, a quantity of which they 
therefore provide themſelves with when they go out to 
fiſh in the ſummer; and when they meet the ſea-ſnake 
they throw a ſmall portion of it overboard. 

« But the moſt ſurpriſing creature in this ſea, and, 
perhaps, in the whole world, is the kraken, or korven, 
an animal of the polypus kind, but ſeemingly a mile 
and a half in circumſerence. The Norwegian fiſher- 
men ſometimes, in a hot ſummer's day, find no more 
than 20 or 30 fathoms water where the depth uſed to be 
80 or 100; and here they catch great plenty of cod and 
ling. They know the kraken is below them, and that 
they are fiſhing upon his back. When they perceive, 
by their lines, that the water grows more and more 
ſhallow, they judge he is riſing flowly to the ſurface, 
and row away with great expedition. At a proper dif- 
tance they Jie upon their oars, and, in a few minutes, 
part of him appears above the water, repreſenting a 
number of ſmall iſlands and ſand-banks covered with 
ſea-weeds, and abounding with a great variety of fiſh, 
dhat leap about, and roll off his ſides into the water. 
Ar length a great number of pellucid antennz riſe upon 
his back, as large and high as the maſts of moderate 
veſſels, By means of theſe inſtruments, or tentacula, 


be moves himſelf, and gathers in his food, which con- 


ſiſts of ſmall fiſhes. After he has remained a little time 
at the ſurface, he begins to ſink again gradually, and 
this motion produces a dangerous ſwell and whirlpool 
in the water, In all probability the floating iſlands, 


which have been deſcribed by ſo many voyage writers, 


were no other than the back of this huge monſter.” 
In the holy ſcriptures the whalebone, or blubber 


whale, the ſperma- cæti whale, the great fea-ſnake, and 


the kraken, ſeem to have been all deſcribed under the 
general name of leviathan; for that word is of univerſal 


acceptation, and implies not a particular fiſh only, but 


a huge ſea monſter, or prodigious ] | 

of knowing this, thoſe beaudtfu 1 1 wart 
of Job, where leviathan is deſcribed have 960 vook 
quently miſunderſtood. Thoſe parts (as fine] en fre. 
phraſed by the celebrated Dr. Young) which 8, _ 
the whalebone, or blubber whale, we have try * 
given in our account of Greenland. The lines abr 


ſuit the ſperma-cæti whale, as 
» AS rendered b 
reverend author, are theſe : F y the ſame 


50 . leviathan ſhall riſe, 

oalt all his ſtrength, and ſpread his wond' 
Whoſe heart ſuſtains him to draw near Fn 8 
Deſtruction yawns. His ſpacious Jaws unfold 
And, marſhall'd round the wide expanſe, diſcloſe 
Teeth edg'd with death, and crowding row 
What hideous fangs on either fide ariſc ! 
And what a deep abyſs between them lies ! 
Mete with thy lance, and with thy plummet ſ. 
The one how long, the other how ae os 


S ON rows, 


Thoſe ſuitable to the great ſea-ſnake are as follow: 


When late awak'd he rears him from the flood: 
And, ſtretching forth his ſtature to the clouds, 
Writhes in the tun aloft his ſcaly height, 

And ſtrikes the diſtant hills with tranſient light. 
Far round are fatal damps of terror ſpread 3 
The mighty fear, nor bluſh to own their dread, 


The following lines are applicable to the kraken, 
that aſtoniſhing animal, hitherto unconquered by the 
moſt ſubtle, and dreaded by the molt courageous: 


His like earth bears not on her ſpacious face; 
Alone, in nature, ſtands his dauntlels race. 
For utter ignorance of fear renown'd, 

In wrath he rolls his baleful eyes around; 
Makes ev'ry ſwoln, diſdainful heart ſubſide, 
And holds dominion o'er the ſons of pride. 


SET 110.N-:; 


Deſcent, Language, and Religion of the Norwegians. 
Deſcription of the diſtinct Governments or Provinces of 
the Kingdom. | 


HE people of Norway derive their origin from the 
ancient Normanni, a barbarous race, who an- 
noyed great part of the coaſts of Europe with piratical 
armaments, in the eighth, ninth, and tenth centuries, 
Many Daniſh, Engliſh, Dutch, Scotch, and German 
families, have ſince ſettled in this country, and now 
form a conſiderable part of the inhabitants. 
Their language, in moſt places, is che ſame with 
that of Iceland, which proves them to be of the ſame 
origin : but, in the civilized parts of the country, the 
language differs but little from that of Denmark. : 
The Chriſtian religion is ſaid to have been puny 
here about the middle of the tenth century : the refor- 
mation was eſtabliſhed by the Danes: ſo that Luther- 
aniſm is the national religion. They have an 1 55 
biſhop at Drontheim, and a biſhop in each of cy 2a 
following towns, namely, Bcrgen, Staffanger, 5 
mer, and Obſolo, otherwiſe called Chriſtianburg FS 
Juſtice is adminiſtered here 1n ſeveral court 5 F 
which appeals lie to the ſupreme court, which a 0 ct 
in the capital of the kingdom, where the 3 $ 
ſides, who governs this ſtate with an abſolute 2 0 wy 
Norway is divided into four governments, 3 
fectorſhips, which are thote of Aggerhus, a uh 
Drontheim, and Wardhus ; beſides that 0 10 , 
ive 4 
e on Norway. Of all theſe we ſhall give 
diſtinct account. ; . fa 
The province of Aggerhus, in Latin Ace 15 
Præfectura, is the ſouth-eaſt part of Norway, ccuged 
2 , 


which is ſubje& to Sweden; and the ſeveral illande 


EUROPE] | 3 
en the province of Bergen on the welt, 
| ſituated ch je s ſeparated by vaſt mountains; Dalearhia 
ry which belong to Sweden, on the eaſt; the 
and | of the Baltic, called the Categate, on the ſouth ; 
— rovince of Drontheim on the north. Its ex- 
2 fond ſouth to north, is about 300 miles, and from 
= veſt, in the ſouth part; about 120; but it grows 
p — northward, till it ends in a point. The land is 
—_ tainous and woody; but the vallies are tolerably 
2 ul, being watered by many lakes and ripulets, 
7 als through the country, and fall into the Baltic. 
wil Aided into ſix particulah governments, viz. Agde- 
anden, Hallingdal, Hammer, Hennemark, Rommer- 
| kir and Tallemark. There are here ſeveral ſea- ports, 
" ricularly Fleckeren, where the fiſhing-trade affords a 
retty conſiderable income. | N 
The moſt conſiderable cities and towns of this pro- 


floa, or Anſloga Civitas, or Chriſtiania. The chief city 
of this province is ſeated at the bottom of a narrow bay, 
and is 30 miles-diſtant from the Baltic, and about 110 
{om Schagen-Cape in Jutland, to the north. It is the 
ſcat of the ſovereign court of juſtice, where ſentences are 


vince of Aggerhus, and of the viceroy. This city owes 
ts foundation to king Harold, cotemporary withSweno, 
king of Denmark, ſurnamed Eſtritius, becauſe he was 
the fon of Margaret, ſurnamed Eſtrita, daughter to 
Sweno II. and ſiſter to Canute the Great. Harold kept 
his court here in the middle of the eleventh century, 
When the Swedes were beſieging the fort of Agger- 
hus, in the year 1567, the Danes, in order to take from 
them all pretences for ſtaying in the country, burnt the 
city of Obſelo. A peace was concluded between them 
three years after; and Frederick II. of Denmark, under 
whoſe reign this town was burnt, dying in 1588, his 


Chriſtiana, by which name it has been generally known 
eyer ſince. It is the ſee of a biſhop, under the arch- 
biſhop of Drontheim. The cathedral is dedicated to 
St, Alward, and in it is ſhewn the ſword of Haquin, one 
of their ancient kings, the hilt of which is of chryſtal, 
and a great curioſity for art, as well as antiquity. This 
1 a place of good trade for fir-timber, pitch, &c. 
Many mackarel are caught here; and much pearl is 
found: of the latter, Henricus Arnoldi, a Dane, gives 
the following account: their ſhells are like thoſe of muſ- 
cles, but larger, and the fiſh like an oyſter, which pro- 
cuces a great cluſter of eggs, like thoſe of cray- fiſn, ſome 


out, and grow like the ſhell, from whence they came: 
but ſometimes it happens, that one or two of theſe eggs 
ſtick faſt tothe ſide of the matrix, and are not voided 
vith the reſt: theſe being fed by the fiſh, in time grow 
into pearls of different ſizes, and imprint a mark, both 
in the fiſh and ſhell, of the ſame figure with them- 
ſelves. In this city the nuptial rites between king James 


Anne, the daughter of Frederick II. king of Denmark, 
by, lolemnized; on the 2 3d day of November 1589, 
at prince having taken a voyage thither, upon the 
dy's being driven back by contrary winds, when ſhe 
it ſet out for Scotland. DL | 
E ; B8erhus, or Aggerhuflor, in Latin Aggerhuſia, from 
. 5 A whole province takes its name, lies on the bot- 
me the ſame bay, about 15 miles from Chriſtiana, to 
le ves. It has a ſtrong caſtle, memorable for the 
Fn 3 it made againſt the Swediſh army in the 
b 597, which beſieged it hotly for 18 weeks together, 
Vas at laſt beat off, and forced ſhamefully to retire, 
2 ſtands on the Categate, at the mouth of the river 
— which riſes in the mountains, in the pro- 
jou ht rontheim, and having paſſed through Agger- 
ws $ here into the ſea, and thereby affords this 
from: 2 good trade. It is about 50. miles diſtant 
vel rides, und Aggerhus towards the ſouth-eaſt, 


No. 57. 


vince are Obſelo, Anſlo, or Chriſtiana, in Latin An- 


-onounced in the preſence of the governor of the pro- 


ſucceſſor Chriſtian IV. rebuilt it in 1614, and called it 


white, and ſome black. Theſe eggs, when ripe, are caſt 


VI. of Scotland, afterwards king of England, and 


Friderickſhall , or Friderickſtadt, in Latin Fridirico- 


of ſuch importance, that it is deemed 


the key of this kingdom. Charles XII. king of Swe- 
den, fat down before it in the beginning of December, 
1718, and was killed there by a cannon ball, the 11th 
of the ſame month, as he was viewing the trenches. 
Saltzberg is a ſmall town on the tiver Drammen, 
which falls into the bay of Chriſtiana, from which city 
it is about 15 miles diſtant to the north. It has a pretty 
conſiderable trade from the neighbouting copper and 
iron mines. eat | 
Tongſberg ſtands on the left ſhore of the bay of Chri- 
ſtiaha, and is about 20 miles diſtant from the city of 
that name to the ſouth. Re pany 
Skeen, or Scheen, a few miles from Tongſberg, ſtands 
on the Categate. Both theſe towns are places of good 
trade, by means of the beforementioned mines. A ſilver 
one was diſcovered in the neighbourhood under the reign 
of Chriſtian IV. but it appears that it is not a rich one, 
is not worked at preſent. | 
Hammer, or Hammar, ſtands on the eaſtern bank of 
a long and narrow lake, formed by a river which, above 
40 miles lower, falls into the Glammen. It is 100 
miles diſtant from Chriſtiana, to the north-eaſt, and was 
formerly a biſhop's ſee, which has been removed to 
Chriſtiana, It is divided into the Greater and Leſſer 
Hammer, which are parted by a ſmall canal, or arm of 


the lake. 


Hollen, ſeated on the lake of Nordſee, 15 miles from 
Tonſberg to the north-weſt, is remarkable for its church, 
which is cut out of the rock called Vear, and has a bu- 
rying-place onthe top of it. It is very ancient, and ſup- 
poſed, by Olaus Wormius, to be originally a temple of 
the heathens. © at nog . 

The province or government of Bergen, or Berg- 
henhus, comprizes the moſt ſoutherly, and al ſo the moſt 


vweſterly part of Norway, and is ſurrounded by the ſea on 


the ſouth, ſouth-weſt, weſt, and north. It has the go- 


vernment of Drontheim on the north-eaſt, and coy of 


Aggerhus on the eaſt, Its extent from Cape Naze, in 
the ſouth, to lat. 62 deg. 3o min. where the goverment 
of Drontheim begins, is about 290 miles; but its greateſt 
breadth, from eaſt to weſt, is not above go miles, and in 
many places much leſs. It is divided into the govern- 
ments of Bergen, properly ſo called, and Stavinger, 
which are again ſubdivided into leſſer diſtricts, or ptæ- 


fectures. bobs | 
The chief towns here are Bergen, an ancient and fa? 


mous ſea-port, mentioned by Pomponius Mela, and 
Pliny ; it ſtands on a crooked bay called Jeltefiord, into 


which the entrance is by a narrow ſtreight named. Car- 


meſundt, bordered on each fide with high rocks for 
ſeveral miles together. This town is 137 miles diſtant” 
from Chriſtiana to the north-weſt. The bay Here is ſo 
deep, that veſſels of above 400 tons can enter it, and 


come to load and unload before the merchants ware- 
The inhabitants are partly natives of chis 

country, and partly Germans and Danes, when the 
convenience of the town for trade has drawn thithier, 


houſes. 


this being the principal mart and magazine for ſeveral 
merchandizes; divers ſorts of fine furs, vaſt quantities 
of hides, tallow, fir- timber, &c. being brought hither 
from the neighbouring provinces, and ſhippe 
foreign parts. The inhabitants drive alſo a conſiderable 


trade in ſtock-fiſh, which are taken on theſe coafts, and! 


in the lakes, in January, and dried in the open air. The 
privileges granted by the king of Denmark to ſtrangers 
make them flock to this town, and import thither- thofe 


neceſſaries of life which the country does not produce, 


as wheat, rye, biſcuits, beer, wine, brandy, &c. which 


they exchange for the merchandizes abovementioned. 


This is the ſee of a biſhop, ſuffragan to the EDD 
of Drontheim. The churches here are pretty well 
built, as are alſo all the edifices raiſed by the merchants 


of the Hans-Towns, and particularly their exchange. 
The common people's houſes were formerly of timber 


only, and covered with turf, ſo that the town was ſeve- 
ral times reduced to aſhes; but ſince the year 1702, 
when it was almoſt entirely butnt down, the houles 


have been rebuilt wich ſtone, ſo that it is now reckoned 
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the largeſt, moſt beautiful, and moſt be town 
in Norway, and is the capital of the whole kingdom. 
On the weſt- ſide of the town ſtands a royal citadel, in 
which the governor reſides, and which ſerves alſo to 
defend the harbour. 

There is at Bergen a factory called the Cloyſter, in 
which a community of merchants live, who are ſtiled 
Monks, though they wear no E habit, and have 
nothing in common with monks, except that they are 
not married. 

Stavanger, or Staffanger, the chief town of the diſ- 

trict of the ſame name, ſtands in the bay called Buck- 
enfiord, which is very ſpacious, full of ſmall iſlands, 
and 80 miles diſtant from Bergen to the ſouth, and 100 
from Chriſtiana to the weſt. The harbour 1s ſpaci- 
ous and ſafe, and would have a great trade were it 
not for the neighbourhood of Bergen. Though the 
town be but ſmall, it is the ſee of a biſhop, ſuffragan 
to the archbiſhop of Drontheim. It is the reſidence of 
the governor of this diſtrift, who is ſubject to the go- 
vernor of Bergen. The town is defended by the ſtrong 
fortreſs of Doeſwyck, which ſtands to the ſeaward, 
about two miles from Stavanger. To the biſhoprick 
of Stayanger belongs Tyle-Marchia, whoſe name gave 
riſe to the opinion of Procopius and Ortelius, that 
Scandinavia was the ancient Thule. The diſtrict of 
Stavanger is the moſt temperate, the beſt peopled, and 
beſt pe. 41. in all Norway; yet it has no other town 
of any note but Stavanger. 

Drontheim, Trontheim, Dronthem, or Dronthen, 
is the largeſt government of Norway. It lies along 
the coaſt of the North Sea, being about 500 miles 
in length, from ſouth to north. It has the North 
Sea on the weſt, the government of Wardhus on the 
north, that of Bergen on the ſouth, and on the eaſt it 
is ſeparated from Sweden by a long ridge of moun- 
tains. It extends from the 61ſt to the 6gth deg. of 
lat. Its greateſt breadth, from eaſt to weſt, is not above 
120 miles, and in many places it is much leſs, The 
country, 1s mountainous, woody, cold, and barren ; ſo 
that, though it be large, the towns are not very con- 
ſiderable. It is divided into two parts, namely, the 
government of Drontheim, properly ſo called, where 
is the city of that name, and ſeven ſmall bailiwicks, 
and the ſub-government of Salten, which contains ſeven 


other ſmall diſtricts, or vallies, on the ſea-coaſt. This 


whole province was yielded to the Swedes in 1658 ; but 
the king of Denmark recovered it in 1660, by the treaty 
of Copenhagen. The vallies of Nomendal, Hellige- 
land, or Halgoland, Froſten, Hinder, Hero, and ſome 
others, belonged formerly to this province, but were 
given up to the Swedes. in 1645, by the treaty of 
Bromſbroe, together with the province of Jempland, 


or Jemterland. This whole country is very thinly 


peopled, and not cultivated but along the ſea-ſhore, till 
within 25 or 30 miles from it, | 
The molt conſiderable towns here are Drontheim, or 
Nidroſia, formerly the capital of Norway: it is ſeated 
on the coaſt of the Northern Ocean, on a little gulph 
at the mouth of the river Nider, from whence it was 
anciently called Nidroſia, It is about 220 miles diſ- 
tant from Bergen to the north-eaſt, and has a harbour 
pretty well frequented by ſmall veſſels, though very in- 
commodious for large ones, the entrance being ob- 
ſtrutted by rocks, It was formerly the reſidence of the 
kings of Norway; but the town being only built with 
timber, was, ſeveral times burnt down, and is very 
much decayed. It is withqut ditches or fortifications, 
being only encloſed by a ſingle wall, The caſtle is 
not ſtrong, and ſuſtained, but a few days ſiege when 
the rown was taken by the Swedes in 1658, The Danes 
re- took it the, ſame year, after a ſiege of ten weeks. 
It is the ſee of an archbiſhop, being the only one in 
Norway. The cathedral church, dedicated to St. 
Olaus, was formerly a very magnificent building, but 
now lies almoſt in ruins, having been deſtroyed by fire 
in the year 1522, This town has a conſiderable trade, 
conſiſting in ſmall maſts, fir-deals, copper, iron, tar, 


4 


| 


, 


; 


neſt, but litigious. 


making verſes. 


goats ſkins, &c. for which they im ; , 
9 TI: om. 1 * "IN; 
ver ; : c. 
3 mem mme chieſly in 
The other towns of this province, vi 
Stronden, Scoredale, pda Ramſlael, | ng od, 
The province of Wardhus is bounded 
north and weſt, by the ocean, on the eaſt by a 
Lapland, on the ſouth by Swediſh Lapland, and a. 
the ſouth-weſt by the government of Drontheim 1 
is 310 miles in length, from eaſt to weſt, 200 0 
breadth, from north to ſouth, and is divided in = 
parts, viz. 
i ag weſtern, or maritime part, which is called Fin- 
and. 
The eaſtern part, which is called Norwes; 
niſh Lapland, g « ne xp ah 
The town of Wardhus, from whence this province 
hath its name, is the ſeat of a governor, but only con- 
ſilts of a caſtle, and a ſtreet of cottages, inhabited chief! 
by fiſhermen. d 
The province of Bahus, though yielded to theSwedes 
in 1658, is yet accounted a part of Norway, being 
its moſt ſouthern province. It is 90 miles long, but 
not above 25 broad where wideſt, and only 10 in ſome 
places. It hath Weſt Gothland to the ſouth, Dalia on 
the eaſt, the government of Aggerhus on the north, 
and the Categate on the welt, The principal places are 
Bahus, a ſtrong caſtle, built on a ſmall iſland made 
by the river Nore-Elf, which there receives the Gi- 
otha-Elf, and both together are called Trolhetta. It 
is 116 miles diſtant from Chriſtiana ; was built in 1309 
by Haquin, the ſecond king of Norway, and ſtands 
on a ſteep, rock near the banks of the river. The kings 
of Denmark had fortified it after the modern faſhion, 
but ſurrendered it to the Swedes in 1658, by the treaty 
of Roſchiled. | 


Maelſtrand, a ſtrong built town on a rock in a kind 


of peninſula, about. 10 miles below Bahus, is a place 
of great trade for fiſh, and hath a ſtrong caſtle to 
guard it. 


SECTELON IV; 


Perſons, Employments, Amuſements, Diſpaſitions, Mode 


of living, Diſeaſes, Dreſs, Buildings, Armament, Ar- 
ticles of Export and Import, Privileges, &c. of the lu. 
babitants of Norway. of 9 


HE. Norwegians, in general are tall, ſtout, robuſt, 
hardy and well made; hoſpitable, brave, and ho- 
The women are fincly ſhaped, 


comely, fair and obliging. The mauntaincers are te- 


markably ſtrong, as the tone of their nerves acquires 


great, firmneſs by hard living, much labour, continual 


| exerciſe, and being expoſed. from infancy to all the 

' rigors of the cold feaſon. Thoſe who dwell in the uu: 
| ritime parts of the kingdom become excellent matt” 
ners, from the inceſſant practice of fiſhing and n 


aviga- 
tion. The peaſants are uſually their own Wee 
that is, they are in general able to make, for the u 1 
themſelves. and families, the following articles, “2. 


Hats, wocllen cloths, linen cloths, ſtockings, Ihocs, 
iron work, joinery-work, carpentry-work, Sc. 


They are likewiſe excellent tanners, expelt hip 2 
boat-builders, and, ſome of them make tolerable F : 
lins, and other muſical. inſtruments. wage” gen 
propenſity, however, is to carve in ack 3 
they do in a moſt ſurpriſing ' manner, Wit 5 
common knife, which is likewiſe of their on 
ing. 85 EE 

heir amuſements are riding, wreſtling, e 
ſkaiting, climbing, ſhoating, blowing 4 horn, play t 


. * t U 
iolin, thrumming upon a kind of guittaf, \ 
Ks no 8 oe are ſo fond of mulic, that 


[} they even play upon the violin * their funerals The 


* bd we „ * * - » ads... 
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The Norwegians, upon various occaſions, have evinced 


their intrepidity but while under the influence of ran- 
t 


r. their courage degenerates into brutality. They 
= always quarrelling with each other, and ſometimes 
a * 
cheir quarrels have been known to rage from generation 


to generation, and to be tranſmitted from poſterity to 


: with particular injunctions from the parents 
3 to conſider it as a family rr and 
f that account to carry it on with the greateſt implac- 
ability The loweſt claſs of people have their puncti- 
Vos of honour, and when they conceive themſelves 
— ſend challenges to fight in ſingle combat; 
wt theſe duels being generally founded in malice, are 
carried to the molt ſavage extremes, and degenerate 
into abſolute butchery. When a combat of this kind is 
to be fought, the combatants faſten themſelves together 
hooks fixed to the extremities of their belts, and then 


fight furiouſly with their knives till one or both fall to- 


the ground, either dead or mortally wounded. The 
common people, in many things, reſemble the three na- 
tions now ſubordinate to the crown of Great Britain : 
like the Scotch, they have aſpiring thoughts, which even 
diſrculties cannot ſubdue ; like the Iriſh, they cheriſh 
ideas of independence; and, like the Welch, they 
plume themſelves upon their pedigrees. 

The principal people of Norway live as luxuriouſly 
as the nature and commerce of the country will admit; 
but the peaſants, in general, are frugal and temperate, 
except at the time o keeping any of their feſtivals. 

The common bread is made of oatmeal, and formed 
into cakes like thoſe of Scotland. In times of dearth 
they dry the bark of the fir-tree, or elm- tree, and grind 
it into a kind of flour, which they mix with a fmall 
portion of oatmeal, and thus compoſe a kind of ſub- 
llitute for bread, 

In the maritime parts it 1s common to knead the roes 
of cod with oatmeal or barley-meal, and boil the com- 
poſition for a pudding ; and the liquor, which ſerves as 
a kind of ſoup, is enriched with a ſalt mackarel, or 
pickled herring, 

Beef, mutton, or goats fleſh, they pickle, ſmoke, or 
dry, for winter ſtock ; but, in the ſummer, uſually eat 
freſh fiſh, growſe, partridge, deer, hare, rein-deer. &c. 
Cheeſe they have all the year, and in common drink ſour 
whey ; but at Chriſtmas, and other feſtivals, chriſten- 
ings, weddings, &c. they provide good ſtore of ſtrong 
ale; and, indeed, theſe are the only times in which they 
ever run into any exceſſes ; for their uſual temperance is 
fuch, that they are generally very long lived: a great 
number are to be found who are hearty: and well after 
being turned of an hundred years of age. In the year 
1733 four couples danced before his Daniſh majeſty at 


Frederickſhall, whoſe ages, when added: together, ex- 
ceeded 800 years, | | 


Some few, by temp'rance taught, approaching ſlow 
To diſtant fate, by eaſy journies go; ; 
Gently they lay them down, as evening ſheep 
2 their own woolly fleeces ſoftly fleep. 

o noileleſs would I live, ſuch death to find, 
Le timely fruit not ſhaken by the wind, 
22 dropping on the ſapleſs bough, 
a dying, nothing to myſelf would owe. 
of . daily changing, with a duller taſte | 
81 eſſening joys, 1 by degrees would haſte; 

tit] quitting ground by unperceiv'd decay, ; 

ad ſteal myſelf from- life, and melt away. 


Som 7 4 | 2 
the nam 2 Norwegians, however, are ſubject to 


curvy, &c. 


3 peaſants of this- country dreſs in a wide, looſe 
— made of coarſe cloth, with waiſtcoat and 
Mr l 2 the ſame. On their heads they wear a 
3 t, or a cap decorated with ribbons : their 
leather | des are without ſoles, but in winter they uſe 

uſkins; and, beſides theſe, they have ſnow 


oe | 
and ſkaits to travel in the winter. A corps of 


pileply, rheumatiſm, catarrhs, leproſy, 
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light troops, thus accoutered, are kept always in readi- 
neſs for winter expeditions, in caſe of emergencies ; 


and theſe travel wich more ſpeed than the ſwifteſt 


horſes. . 

The Norwegian peaſant never wears a neckcloth, o 
cloſes his waiſtcoat, but upon certain occaſions, chooſing 
always to have his neck and breaſt bare, and ſuffers the 
ſnow to beat into his boſom. Round his waiſt he wears 
a leathern belt, adorned with braſs plates, from which 
hangs a braſs chain, that ſuſtains a knife, gimblet, &c. 

The women dreſs in jackets laced cloſe about them; 
round their waiſts they wear girdles of leather, orna- 
mented with filver ; and about their necks ſilver chains, 
embelliſhed with gilt medals; their caps and handker- 
chiefs, and, on certain occaſions, their treſſes are a- 
dorned with ſmall plates and ſpangles of filver, braſs, 
and tin ; large rings, buttons, and a variety of other 


. trinkets, 


The public edifices of Norway are built with ſtone ; 
the houſes of the principal people with ſtone or brick ; 
but the common people, in general, reſide in wooden 
habitations. 18 1 

The wooden houſes are made of fir and pine- trees 


laid upon each other, and joined with mortices at the 


corners. Few of the farm-houfes have either chim- 
nies or windows; but a hole in the roof ſerves for both, 
as it lets out ſmoak, and lets in light. In ſummer time 
this hole is left quite open; but in winter it is covered 
with the tranſparent membrane of ſome animal, which 
admits the light, and at the ſame time is ſo placed, as 
not to impede the evaporation of the ſmoak. This 
membrane is occaſionally fixed or removed by the 


| means of a long pole, which pole every ſtranger, who 
enters the houle, is obliged to go and touch, agreea- 
ble to an ancient cuſtom. The roof is covered with 


the bark of birch trees, which is deemed incorruptible; 


| and that is again coated with turf, from which the graſs 


is cut every ſeaſon. The ceiling, on the infide, is 
about eight feet from the ground; and being arched 
like a cupola, the ſmoak rolls about within the cireular 


part till it finds a vent at the hole. Juſt beneath this 
aperture ſtands a table, ſurrounded with branches, and 


at the end a high ſeat for the maſter of the family, 
where, during meal times, he ſits in great ſtate; and, 
indeed, upon all occafions, aſſumes the appearance: of 
dignity, puts on many conſequential airs, and fancies 
himſelf a perſon of the utmoſt importance. It hath 
been the obſervation of many travellers, that the:inha- 


bitants of all conquered nations are much; more proud 


than thoſe to whom they are held in ſubordination ; 
and that, as they are uſually kept poor and illiterate, 


their vanity riſes in proportion to their ignaorance. 


Of all the cauſes which conſpire to blind 


Man's erring judgment, and miſguide the mind; 

What the weak head with ſtrongeſt bias rules 

Is pride; the never-failing vice of fools: 

What ever nature has in worth deny d, 
She gives in large recruits of needful ptide: 
For, as in bodies, ſo in ſouls, we find 
What wants in blood and ſpirit's fill'd with wind. 
Pride, where wit fails, ſteps in to our defence, 
And fills up all the mighty void of ſenſe. 


The armament of Norway conſiſts in about 30,000 


land forces, and about 14,000 ſeamen ; and the annual 
revenue amounts to 180, oo0o0l. The commodities ex- 
ported are numerous, as wrought and unwrought cop- 


per, iron, lead, marble, mill- ſtones, cow-hides, goat- 
ſkins, fox-ſkins, ſeal-ſkins; bear-ſkins, beavers, mar- 


tens, ermines, maſts, deal boards, timber, herrings, 

cod, ling, ſalmon, lobſters, flounders, down, feathers, 

butter, tallow, train oil, juniper and other berries, 

ſalt, glaſs, tar, nuts, allum, vitriol, pot-aſhes, &c. 
| vb Ae imported chiefly confiſt of luxurious 
articles, 


Every freeholder in Norway enjoys the ti ht of pri- 


mogeniture, and power of redemption; It is very 


- uſual 
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uſual to ſee a peaſant inhabiting the ſame houſe which 
had been poſſeſſed 400 years by his anceſtors. The 
odels-gads, or freehold, cannot be alienated by ſale, 
or otherwiſe, from the right heir, called odels-mand. 
If he is not able to redeem the eſtate, he declares his 
incapacity every tenth year at the ſeſſions : and if he, 


or his heirs, to the third generation, ſhould Acquire 


wealth enough for that purpoſe, th 
time, muſt give up the ofſelior? Nee 
The hiſtory of Norway is ſo blended wi 


Denmark, that we ſhall give both together 2 . 


| cluſion of the ſucceeding article. 


C H A 
D E N M 


ENMARK proper, anciently called Dania, conſiſts 
of ſeveral iſlands, together with the peninſula of 
Jutland. Though not any one of theſe is ſeparately 


called by the name of Denmark, they retain in gene- | 


ral that appellation, 

Jutland lies between the 54th and 59th deg. of north 
lat. and from the 8th to the 45th deg. of eaſt long. ex- 
tending from north to ſouth near 240 miles; the breadth 
in ſome parts, not being above 24 miles, and in others 
comprizing near 180 miles. The German Ocean waſhes 
it on the northern or weltern parts; on the eaſt it is 
bounded by the Categate, and Middle Fort Sound, or 
Leſſer Belt; and on the ſouth it is divided from 
the dichies of Lunenburg and Bremen by the river 


Elbe. 
SECTION I. 
Soil, Climate, Sc. 


E ſoil vaiies greatly on the continent, and in 

the iſlands which forms this kingdom. In the 
former there are good paſtures, but the latter are too 
{andy to be fruitful. The mountains are barren, but 
moſt of the -plains exhibit marks of fertility, 

It hath been obſerved, as a great natural defect in 
Denmark, that the king has not, in all his dominions, 
one navigable river for veſſels of any conſiderable bur- 
then: for the Eyder cannot be reckoned as ſuch ; and 
the Elbe is rather to be ; eſteemed one of the confines 
and boundaries of his territories, than any ways be- 
longing, to him. There are ſome lakes here which af- 


ford a great quantity of -fiſh...: The foreſts are abun- 


dantly ſtocked with veniſon of all ſorts, as ſtags, elks, 
and hares; as alſo wild boars. There is likewiſe great 
plenty - of wild ſo ww. | 

The air in Denmark, though very cold, is not fo 
ſharp as in ſome places of Germany ſituated much 


more to the ſouth, which may be afcribed to the ſea 


flowing about it, the vapours of which melt and diſſolve 
the nitrons paiticles, that are carried by the wind from 
the northern countries, before: they arrive in this; by 
which means the ſnarpneſs of the air is very much aba- 
ted. The gentle breęzes, which blow from the ſea, 
contribute allo te make the air cooler in ſummer. 
However, in Denmark there are but two ſeaſons of the 
year, winter, and ſummer the other two mote agreea- 
ble ones, ſpring and autumn, not being commonly 
known ; the ſpring never, andithe autumn ſeldom; ſo 


that there is an immediate tranſition from extremity of || 


heat to extremity of; cold; and ſo, on the contrary, 
when winter is over, from cold to heat. During the 


three months of June, July, and Auguſt, the heat is 


much more intenſe than in England, and very ſultry 
in the nights; but it is a [gloomy heat; and people 
generally perceive ſome interpoſition of thick vapours 


between them and the ſun. In Copenhagen, during 


theſe three months, they are conſtantly troubled with 


the plague of flies, which they endeavour to deſtroy by | 


a poiſonous water; upon the laying of which in their 
kitchens and chambers, whole buſhels of dead flies are 
ſometimes {wept together in one room. 


" RE 


This country, in general, produces but li n: 
and the vaſt number of en mountains — ; 
cumberances and blemiſhes to the whole kingdom The 
Eyder 1s the only ſtream worthy of the name of a river 
which can be ſaid properly to belong to Denmark. This 
riſes near Sedgebourg, runs by Renſbourg, and diſem- 
bogues itſelf into the ſea at Tonmingen, after havin 
divided Slefwic from Holſtein, : 

A late traveller, ſpeaking of the climate, ſays, he 
apprehends the year is more properly divided here into 
ſummer and winter, than, as with us, into four ſe1- 
ſons. A ſhort ſummer ſucceeds to the long ſeries of 
cold and darkneſs, which environs them from Odo. 
ber till April; and, during this period, they often ex- 
perience very great heats for a few days, or ſometimes 
weeks. Certainly man is much affected by phyſical 
cauſes; and one is not ſurprized to find the elegant 
arts chiefly confined to luxurious and ſouthern cli- 
mates, and faintly raiſing their heads amidſt theſe 
ſnowy and inhoſpitable regions, where the inhabitants 
ſeem, in ſome degree, to partake oſ the aſperities of 
their ſoil, and where royal munificence, however un- 
bounded, can only raiſe a few ſickly and ſtraggling 
plants. 


This account is forcibly illuſtrated by the following 


| poetical deſcription, which we inſert as ſtrikingly 


pictureſque. Theſe lines are addreſſed by Mr. Philips 


to the Earl of Dorſet, his patron, 


From frozen climes, and endleſs tracks of ſnow, 
From ſtreams that northern winds forbid to flow, 
What preſent ſhall the muſe to Dorſet bring? 
Or how, ſo near the pole, 3 to ſing ? 
The hoary winter here conceals from ſight, 

All pleafing objects that to verſe invite. 

The hills and dales, and the delightful woods, 
The flow'ry plains, and filver ſtreaming floods, 
By ſnow diſguiſs'd, in bright confuſion lie, 
And with one'dazzling waſte fatigue the eye. 
No gentle breathing breeze prepares the ſpring; 
No birds within the deſart region ſing: 

The ſhips, unmov d, the boiſt'rous winds defy, 
While rattling chariots o'er the ocean fly : 

The vaſt leviathan wants room to play, 

And ſpout his waters in the 'face of day: 

The ſtarving wolves along the main ſea prow!, 
And, to the moon, in icy vallies howl. 

For many a ſhining league the level main 
Here ſpreads itſelf into a gloſſy plain; 

There folid billows, of enormous ſize, 

Alps of green ice, in wild diſorder riſe. 

And yet, but lately, have J ſeen, even here, 

The winter in a lovely dreſs appear. 

Ere yet the clouds let fall the treaſur d ſnow, 
Or winds began thro' hazy ſkies to blow, 
At ev'ning a keen eaſtern breeze aroſe, 

And the deſcending rain unſully d froze : 
Soon as the filent ſhades of night withdrew, 
The ruddy morn diſclos'd at once to vie 
The face of nature, in a rich diſguiſe, 

And bright'ned ev'ry object to my eyes + For 
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again a little lower, 


'ry ſhrub, and ev'ry blade of graſs, 
N pointed thorn, ſeem'd wrought in glaſs : 
d rubies rich, the hawthorns ſhow, 


Is; an ! 
| In ite thro' the ice the crimſon berries glow : 


ick ſprung reeds the wat'ry marſhes yield, 
ates 7 — in a hoſtile field: 
The ſtag, in limpid currents, with ſurprize, 
Sees chryſtal branches on his forehead riſe; 
The ſpreading oak, the beech, and tow'ring pine, 
Glaz'd over, in the freezing æther ſhine : 
The frighted birds the rattling branches ſhun, 
That wave and litter in the iſtant ſun. 
When, if a ſudden guſt of wind ariſe, 
The brittle foreſt into atoms flies; 
The crackling wood beneath the tempeſt bends, 
And, in a ſpangled ſhow'r, the proſpect ends. 
Or, if a ſouthern gale the region warms, 
And, by degrees, unbinds the wint'ry charms, 
The traveller a miry country ſees, | 
And journey's ſad beneath the dropping trees ; 
Like ſome deluded peaſant Merlin leads 
Thro' fragrant bow'rs, and thro' delicious meads ; 
While here enchanted gardens to him riſe, 
And airy fabricks there attract his eyes: 
His wand'ring feet the magic paths purſue, 
And while he thinks the fair illuſion true, 
The trackleſs ſcenes diſperſe in fluid air, 
And woods, and wilds, and thorny ways appear : 
A tedious road the weary wretch returns, 
And, as he goes, the tranſtent viſion mourns. 
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Diviſions, Subdiviſions, Cities, and Towns of Denmark, 


HE grand diviſions of Denmark are the four 

following. Jutland, properly ſo called, or North 
Jutland, The duchy of Sleſwic, or South Jutland, 
The duchy of Holſtein, and the Daniſh iſlands. We 
ſhall deſcribe them in that order. 

JuTLand ſo called, or North Jutland, is bounded 
on the ſouth by the duchy of Sleſwic, on the north 
and weſt by the German Ocean, and towards the eaſt 
by the Baltic, the Categate, and the Leſſer Belt, 

This country is divided into four dioceſes, viz. 

Ripen to the ſouth, Arhuſen to the eaſt, Wilburg 
to the welt, and Aalburg to the north. | 

The dioceſe of Ripen is bounded on the ſouth by 
tie duchy of Sleſwic, on the north by the dioceſes of 
Arthuſen and Wiburg, and extends eaſt and weſt from 
the Baltic to the German Ocean, It contains 30 pre- 
{corſhips, or bailiwicks, 282 pariſhes, 10 royal pa- 


laces, 100 noblemens ſeats, and ſeven cities, which 
we as follows: 


. , Ripen, or Rypen, in Latin Ripa, is ſeated on the 


nver Nipſaw, which, before jt comes to this city, di- 
vides itſelf into three branches, the largeſt of which 
n on the north fide of the town; the middle branch, 
uch is the ſmalleſt, runs on the ſouth of it; the third 
9 on the ſouth, but at ſome diſtance : they Join 
e, and fall into the German Ocean, 
ee miles below, forming a commodious harbour, 
ky: city is 26 miles diſtant from Tonderon, towards 
ws 250 and 24 from Colding, to the north-weſt. It 
0 ng of conſiderable trade: the neighbouring paſ- 
= fields produces abundance of cattle and corn. 
— ana drove almoſt all the black cattle from many 
ot Jutland, which are here ſhipped off for foreign 


c | : 
— eſpecially for Holland; and their corn they 


afford nee 
wir pay very great profit. But the city is often 


mminent dangers from the tides flowing in 


with Prodigious violence from the ſea, ſo that the wa- 


mes com 2 
cathedral, omes into the very church-yard of the 


terrible; which ſtands on a hill; and even during the 
1734 4 undation that afflicted Jutland in the year 
5 5 water roſe an ell high in the very cathedral, 


o the neighbouring countries. Theſe articles 
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This town is ſtrong by nature only, without much 
aſſiſtance from art. Towards the welt there is a caſtle 
flanked with four bulwarks, after the old faſhion, built 
in the year ti 50. The citizens houſes are pretty well 
built, and the inhabitants were formerly in better cir- 
cumſtances than they are how ; but they ſuffered very 
much during the wars with Sweden, the city res, 
taken by the Swedes in 1645, but ſoon after recovere 
by the Danes. Before the reformation, this was a bi- 
ſhop's ſee, as it is now of a ſuperintendant or Luthe- 
ran biſhop. The cathedral is a noble pile, built with 
free-ſtone, as well as its fleeple, which is ſquare, very 
high, and covered with lead. This church is adorned 
within with ſeveral marble columns, and with the tombs 
of ſome kings. There is another church dedicated to 
St. Catherine. Here are alſo two public ſchools for the 
education of youth in polite literature, and a college 
for divinity, in the court of the biſhop's palace, where 
there is alſo a public library. The city is governed 
by two burgomaſters, or conſuls, and by a ſenate, who 
formerly adminiſtered juſtice with ſo much ſeverity, 
that the juſtice of Ripen was become a proverbial ſaying, 
to expreſs a rigorous execution of the law. 

Colding, or Kolding, an old city mentioned by 
Ptolemy, ſtands on the banks of a little river called 
Coldinger Aa, which parts north Jutland from the du- 
chy of Sleſwic, and falls into a little gulph, thence 
named the Gulph of Colding. The city 1s about 11 
miles diſtant from Haderleben to the north, It was 
burnt down during the civil wars in 1247. In 1268, 
king Eric VI. redeemed it out of the hands of Eric, 
duke of Sleſwic, and ſon to king Abel. He built a 
citadel there, to be a bulwark to Denmark, and forti- 
fied the town, eſpecially towards the ſouth, Chriſtian 
III. who liked the city very much, on account of its 
agreeable ſituation, and wholeſome air, built the caſtle 
of Arnſburg, above the city, removed thither with 
his court, and died there January the iſt, 1559. The 
hoſpital was built by Frederick II. whoſe ſon endowed 
it conſiderably. In May, 1644, the Danes gained a 
conſiderable victory over the Swedes near Colding. This 
town is but ſmall, ſince it does not contain above 100 
or 120 houſes; but what makes it chiefly conſiderable 
is its bridge over the Aa, which is called Boherrit, and 
gives name to the whole country about it. All the 
black cattle and horſes that come from Jutland, and 
go into Sleſwic, muſt paſs over this bridge, and pay 
each a crown for toll; whence ariſes a conſiderable part 
of the king of Denmark's revenue. Though this town 
lies commodious for trade on the Leſſer Belt, over- 
againſt Middlefort in Funen, yet they have hardly any 
trade but in cattle. They have good fiſh, and the 


river Aa produces excellent eels. 


Frederick's Ode, in Latin Frederici Oda, ſtands on 
the banks of the Leſſer Belt, 10 miles from Colding to 
the north-eaſt, and about 27 from Ripen towards tif 
eaſt, It was built by king Frederick III. of Denmark, 
and is well ſeated on a point of land, with an eaff 
deſcent to the ſeaward : it has been well fortified, being 


a paſs over the Leſſer Belt, or Middlefort Sound. The 


works are very high on the land fide ; and on the other 
ſide of the point there are eight baſtions: it has four 
gates, and before each a ravelin, but ruinous. To- 
wards the ſea the fortifications are lower, and of a 
greater extent ; where there are baſtions, platforms, 
and ſome batteries on the ſhore. Thoſe fortifications 
encloſe a great deal of ground, but the fifth part of it 
is not inhabited, for there are many corn-fields and 


orchards within the walls. This place was formerly a 


refuge for bankrupts and Jews; but king Frederick 
IV. recalled thoſe privileges. Here are two churches, 


one Daniſh, and another German, but they have no 


ſteeples. In 1658 this town was taken by Charles 
Guſtavus's troops, commanded by Wrangel ; the gar- 


riſon, conſiſting of 2000 men, were all killed or taken. 
This opened a way to the king of Sweden to under- 
take his expedition over the ice from this place to Fu- 
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nen, where the paſſage over the Belt is above three 
Engliſh miles. | | 

Weille, or Weeh, is ſix miles diſtant from Frederick's 
Ode to the north-weſt, and about x2 from Colding to 
the north. It ſtands on a little river, which falls into a 
great bay that communicates with the Leſſer Belt, and 
makes a good harbour. The city is neat, and well- 
built, but not large. About 22 miles to the north- 
welt ſtands Warde, on a river that falls into the Ger- 
man Ocean, 10 miles below the town, which is con- 
veniently ſituated for trade. 

Ringcoping, or Ringkiobing, is 45 miles from Ripen, 
and 24 from Warde, to the north. It lies on a bay of the 
German Ocean, made by a neck of land 25 miles in 
length from north to ſouth, ſo that ſhips ride in the port 


ſafe from all winds, _ 
Lenwick ſtands on the gulph of Limfard (from 


whence it has its name) on the north-weſt borders of 


this dioceſe, 10 miles from the German Ocean to the 


caſt, 56 from Ripen, and 81 from Ringcoping, to the 


north. 

Hoſtlebrow, or Hodſelbrow, ſtands about 11 miles 
from Lenwick to the ſouth- eaſt, and 12 from Ringcop- 
ing to the north-eaſt. It is an inland town, but lies on 
a river which communicates with the German Ocean by 
2 lake, into which the river falls. | 

The dioceſe of Arhuſen is the eaſtern part of Jut- 
land, having on the north the dioceſes of Wiburg and 
Aalburg, on the weſt and ſouth that of Ripen, and on 
the eaſt the. Categate and Leſſer Belt. It extends 
about 60 miles along the coaſt of the Baltic, but is 
not much above 30 miles in breadth at the wideſt part. 
It contains 31 prefeftorſhips, or bailiwicks, 304 pa- 
riſhes, five caſtles, or forts, and eight cities, or walled 
towns, Viz, 

Arhuſen, the capital of the dioceſe, ſtands at the 
mouth of the river Gude, which runs through it, and a 
little lower falls into the Categate. It is 86 miles to 
the northward of Sleſwic, and 42 north-eaſt of Ripen. 
The ſituation is pleaſant, being ſurrounded with fo- 
reſts full of game, paſtures that are exceeding rich for 
the country, and fields which produce a conſiderable 
quantity of grain. The town itſelf is neat and agree- 
able, well unden with proviſions and domeſtic ne- 
ceſſaries from the neighbouring country, and with 
other commodities and luxuries from various countries, 
by the means of ſhipping. The harbour is tolerable, 
and the cathedral church erected after a curious tile 


of architecture, beautified and embelliſhed with vari- 


ous monuments of noblemen, prelates, &c. The 
biſhop's palace was once a magnificent ſtructure, but 
is now fallen to decay. The city was made an epiſ- 
eopal ſee in the year 1014, and1s now the ſee of a ſu- 
perintendant. 

Scanderburg, ſix miles from Arhuſen to the ſouth- 
8 is a good fortreſs, near the ſpring of the river 

ude. 

Horſens, 12 miles diſtant from Arhuſen to the ſouth- 
welt, is a ſmall city or town ſituated on a little gulph, 
7 85 ſerves it inſtead of a harbour, and falls into the 

Altic. 

Randers is a very ancient city, ſituated on the river 
Gude, which, about 12 miles lower, falls into the Bal- 
tic, and thus affords this place a good conveniency for 
navigation. It is a place of great trade, and famous 
for the beſt ſalmon in Jutland. The neighbouring fields 
produce plenty of corn. 

Fbelſtot is ſeated at the bottom of a bay of the Cate- 
gate, about 18 miles from Arhuſen to the north-weſt. 

Grinaa ſtands near the point pr cape of a peninſula, 
which juts out into the Categate, and is ſeven miles 
3 from Ebelſtot to the north. It is defended by a 
caſtle. 

Mariager ſtands on the ſouth-ſide of a large bay 
of ih Categate, 16 miles diſtant from Arhuſen to the 
north. 

Hobro, or 1 is a ſmall town on the ſame bay, 
ſix miles above Mariager to the weſt. | 


ids — —— 


eſt of the king of Denmark's ſubjects. 


A NEW, ROYAL and AUTHENTIC SYSTEM or UNIVERSAL, GEOGRAPHY 


The dioceſe of Wiburg has that of Aalby; 
north, from which it is partly ſeparated b 
of Limford, Arhuſen on the eaſt, and Ri 
ſouth and weſt. It is not above 24 miles 
to north, and 26 from eaſt to welt, being almoſ 
round figure. Though it is an inland countr 8 * 
wants not the conveniency of navigation; for Pp 4 
large lakes, that branch out into ſeveral parts of OE 
land, and from whence, by means of the Limford — 
which they run, and which communicates with = 
Baltic Sea, they receive veſſels of great burthen w 
mong theſe lakes there is one named Otheſunde. f na 
the emperor Otho, ſurnamed the Great, who about h 
year 948, made an inroad this way, penetrated eve pr 
far as this country, and, caſting his Javelin i the 
water, gave It the name it ſtill retains, The beſt hor : 
in Denmark are bred in that part of the dioceſe 180 
Salling. In this territory are comprehended 16 f 
feQtorihips, or bailiwicks, 218 pariſhes, and three oh 
riſons. The moſt conſiderable towns are EY 

Wiburg, which ſtands in the middle of North. Jut. 
land, of which it is the capital city. 

It is a place of great reſort, being the ſeat of a his}, 
court of judicature, which receives the appeals Ha 
inferior courts, but none can be made from it. except 
to the king. 1 

Wiburg has been the ſee of a biſhop for above 609 
years; but the exact time cannot be fixed; for it is a 
matter ſtill diſputed whether this or Aalburg be the moſt 
ancient, The biſhop and chapter {till ſubſiſt. It 
ſtands near a branch of the gulph of Limford, called 
Virkſund, and was anciently called Cimmerſburg, as 
being the chief city of the Cimbri ; but whence it had 
its preſent name is not certain. 

Scheve, or Schiff hnis, which ſtands on the ſame 
gu'ph, is ſituated 12 miles from Wiburg to the north- 
Weit. 

The peninſula of Salling, ſurrounded on all ſides by 
the ſame gulph, except towards the ſouth, is the moſt 
noted place in Denmark for fine horles, which are ex- 
ported by foreigners. ä 

Nybe, in Latin Nibe, on the ſame gulph, 18 miles 
from Wiburg to the north-eaſt, is alſo noted for a good 
breed of horſes. | 

The dioceſe of Aalburg is the moſt northern part of 
Jutland, and furrounded by the ſea on all parts, ex- 
cept on the ſouth, where it is divided from Wiburg and 
Ripen by the gulph called Limford, which runs from 
the Baltic Sea above 50 miles acroſs the country, and- 
is ut out of the German Ocean by a narrow iſthmus, 
or neck of land, made by the ſand-hil's on the welt 
ſhore of Jutland, over-againſt a great ſhoal called Jul- 
che-Riff. This dioceſe is about 70 miles long, from 
the ſouth-weſt to the uttermoſt point of Schager-Rift, 
in the north-eaſt ; but as it is of a triangular form, its 
breadth is not equal every where, being but about 40 
miles where broadeſt. The north part of this dioceſe, 
which is cut off by the gulph, (for the city of Aalbulg 
lies on the ſouth-fide of it,) is called Wenſuſal, and ba 
Latin authors Vandalia, whence ſome apprehend it was 
the ſeat of the Vandals. The inhabitants = the _—_ 

1e cou 
is fruitful, and pretty well enriched by trade. It 
is divided into 13 bailiwicks, which contain 177 pa- 
riſhes, 100 caſtles, and the following cities and mer 

| Aalburg, ſo called from the great quantity re 
taken in the gulph of Limford, ſtands on the ſouth = 
of it, about ſix miles from the Categate to the Wen oY 
is the ſee of a biſhop, founded about the year 1060); : of 
the biſhops reſided anciently at Burglaw, whence 


g On the 
pen on the 
from ſouth 


dioceſe was then called the dioceſe of Burglaw 3 ” 


ſince the reformation, the Lutheran biſhops have ha 
their palace at Aalburg. 
Wenſuſal, or Burglaw, 
which, 14 miles lower, falls into 5 
from which this city is as many miles di 
north. It was formerly the ſec of a biſhop, V 


been removed to Aalburg. Schagen, 


ſtands on the river Ryaa, 


f Limford, 
the gulph of © 9 the 
hich has 


— , am, ] ],, 0 
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Schagen, Scagen, or Skau, as the inhabitants call it, 
ln 


s ſeated 
name to; 
twixt the 


Ds: town is more frequented by merchants from all 


rope than any other town in Jutland, be- 
ae 3 here in their way to the Sound. Its 
— would be far greater ſtill, were it not for the dan- 
erous coaſt it lies on. | | 
Nikioping ſituated in the Iſle of Mors, made by the 
uch of Limford, is a conſiderable town. 
Tyſted ſrands on the ſouth-weſt part of this dioceſe, 
ar 30 miles from Aalburg to the weſt, in the middle 


Norwegian ſea and the Categate, or Schager- 


ne 
Limford, which 1s the moſt fruitful place of this diſtrict. 


This town is noted for a kind of univerſity, which | 


was firſt a free-ſchool only, founded by Chriſtian the 
ird. 

= is a ſmall ſeaport town on the eaſtern ſhore, 15 

miles diſtant from Schagen, towards the ſouth-weſt. 


The Duchy of SLEswre, or SouTH JUTLAND, is 
an ancient dependance on the kingdom of Denmark ; 
for, in the year 1128, king Nicolas the Firſt gave it to 
his nephew Canute, the ſon of Eric. Denmark was 
afterwards deprived of it; but, in the year 1459, Chriſ- 
tian the Firſt re-united it to that kingdom. Ir is about 
$6 miles in length, and 60 in breadth, being bounded 
by Jutland on the north, by the Baltic on the eaſt, by 
the duchy of Holſtein on the ſouth, and by the Ger- 
man Ocean on the welt, 

It is watered by ſeveral ſtreams, which render it ex- 
ceeding fruitful in moſt parts, and in general abounds 
in Meadows and paſtures, The eaſtern parts lie con- 
ſiderably higher than the weſtern, and in the latter there 
are large plains, which produce a great plenty of all 
forts of corn. The nobtlity here are rich, and the 
common people enjoy a great ſhare of independence. 
This duchy is divided into four circles, viz. Gottorp, 
Tonderon, Flenſburg, and Haderſleben. The prin- 
cipal cities and towns are the following. 

Slelwic, the capital of the whole duchy, is ſituated 
on a ſmall arm of the ſea, called the Sley, at the diſtance 
of about 38 miles from Gluckſtadt to the north-eaſt, 
and 28 from Lemden to the ealt. Chriſtianity was 
eſtabliſhed here in the ninth century, and the great 
church founded by Eric Barn, in conjunction with 
St. Anſchar, biſhop of Hamburg; and in the year 
939, king Harold Blatand erected an epiſcopal ſee, 
Afterwards the Sclavonians invaded theſe parts in the 
year 106g, deſtroyed the church, and reſtored the pa- 
gan luperſtitions ; but ſoon after theſe foreigners were 
cxpelled, Chriſtianity was reſtored, and the cathedral 
rebuilt, In the next century it became a place of great 
rade, and much frequented by merchants from Great 
britain, France, Spain, Flanders, &c. The oil, eſpe- 
oy towards the ſouth and eaſt, is not very fruitful ; 
ry the town is ſufficiently ſupplied with all neceſſaries 
whe from the neighbouring country, and the Sley 
: ords abundance of fiſh, They brew beer here, which 
: wy very palatable; but they import ſome from 
, oat, as well as wine, which is pretty cheap. 
„ public buildings is a ducal palace, which 
5 8 t0 rangers: it does not contain much that 
; 3 of notice, except a library, which contains 
bee manuſcripts, and a cabinet of rarities in 
rer, tory, which has a few things that are really 
1 n the gardens are ſome water-works, and 
: abe in the old taſte, which the poor people of 
The oy think great exertions of magnificence. 
ee ar church is ancient, and a very large fa- 
Wk er e many monuments of the ducal fami- 
travel "_ that will yield much entertainment to a 
. Miche _ ſuburbs there is a church dedicated to 
| el. Sleſwie was formerly the ſee of a Roman 


aholic biſh 4 : 
. 0 
endang, Ps and is now that of a Proteſtant ſuper- 


n 
3 


on the promontory, or cape, which it gives 
and is the moſt northern land of Jutland, be- 


of the iſthmus made by the German Ocean and gulph of | 
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Within a few miles from Sleſwie to the ſouth, are 
yet to be ſeen, in many places, the ruins of the famous 
wall and trench, which was built in ancient times by 
the Daniſh kings, againſt the incurſions of the Saxons. 
It is thought to have been begun by Gotherick, or 
Gothofred, king of Denmark, to keep out the armies 
of the emperor Charles the Great, about the year 808; 
and afterwards improved by queen Thyra, and other 
Daniſh monarchs, and rendered fo ſtrong, as to be 
eſteemed impregnable by the counſellors of Henry, 
ſurnamed the Lion, duke of Saxony. This rampart 
was called Danewark, and, like Hadrian's wall in 
England, is reported to have reached from ſea to ſea, 
quite acroſs this neck of land. a Cen 

Gottorp was the ancient ſeat and patrimony of the 
dukes of Holſtein, the chief branch of which family, 
after the royal one, took from thence the title or ſur- 
name of Gottorp. It is about ſix miles diſtant from 
Sleſwic to the ſouth-weſt, and ſtands on the Sley, 
which almoſt ſurrounds it, and carries veſſels of ſmall 
burthen to and from the Baltic. This place is, at 
the ſame time, a fortreſs, and a noble palace, being 
accounted one of the fineſt ſeats in all theſe northern 
parts, The caſtle ſtands to the weſt of the Sley, in 
the middle'of a little lake, and is built in the form of 
an oblong ſquare, fortified with four baſtions of earth ; 
the bottom is paved with free-ſtone, the curtains are 
long, and the ſides ſtand north and ſouth. You ap- 
proach the caſtle by a bridge, which joins it to the 
ſouth ſhore. It is commanded by a mountain that 


| ſtands north-eaſt of it, from whence the Danes annoy- 


ed the caſtle in the year 1675, when the duke was trea- 
cherouſly ſurpriſed by the king of Denmark at Rentſ- 
burg. The duke, before his death, had deſigned to 


| rebuild the caſtle, but the front only 1s finiſhed ; if the 


whole had been completed, it would have been one of 
the fineſt palaces in Europe. A rampart encompaſſes 
the firſt court, and the gate of the caſtle 1s a fine blue 
ſtone, as hard as marble, with a lantern over it that 
has 27 lights. On the north ſide of the caſtle there is 
a bridge of 200 paces over the lake; and, at the end 
of the bridge, a walk, between two rows of trees, that 
lead to the garden, which is adorned with many fine 
water-works and caſcades. On the left there is a ba- 
ſon, or fiſh-pond, 200 paces ſquare, with rows of trees 
on all ſides, except to the north; there are, alſo, fine 
arbours on the ſides of the pond ; and, in the middle, a 
Hercules, of a monſtrous ſize, repreſented with his 


club, going to kill the Lernæan hydra, Out of every 


part the water plays. In every corner of the pond, 
there are ſtatues which form caſcades. On the north 
there is a parterre, in the form of a creſcent, divided 
into ſeveral compartments, with niches round, con- 


| taining buſts of many kings, and modern princes. 


There are alſo the repreſentations of many fabulous 
animals, that throw water. At the end of the walk 
there is a ſmall room, in which is to be ſeen a globe, 


made by the famous Tycho Brahe, fo contrived, that, 


by mechaniſm, it repreſents his ſyſtem of the world. 
There is another admirable globe of copper, 10 feet 
and an half in diameter, with a ſphere, wherein the 
ſun moves in the ecliptic, and all the heavenly bodies 
are carried round in exatt order, by means of certain 
wheels, which are turned about by water conveyed 
from the adjacept mountain. Betore this houle there 
is a level ground 50 paces broad, and three times as 


long, divided into three parts: thole on the ſides have 


fine parterres, and that in the middle has a great baſon 
in the centre, with water-works ; the next terrace is 
higher ; and the whole is encloſed with green pales, as 
high as each terrace, with buſts all round, From the 
higheſt terrace there is the fineſt proſpect perhaps in 
the world, viz. the caſtle in the front, in the middle 


| of a lake ſurrounded with a charming country,. and a 


fine plain before it. On the left there is a great oran- 
gery, or green-houſe, where they keep the Indian trees, 
myrtles, pomegranates, and other exotics, in boxes. 
The park is noble, about four Engliſh miles in cir- 

cumference, 
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cumference, and full of fallow deer and ſtags. There is 
a toll-booth, or cuſtom-houſe, where all toll is paid for 
great numbers of black cattle, that paſs from Ted 
intoGermany ; this produces a conſiderable ſum to the 


king of Denmark, ſince, in ſome years, toll is paid for 


above 50,000 head of cattle. 

Eckrenford ſtands on a little gulph of the Baltic, 
which makes a very commodious haven, and affords it 
a conſiderable trade, being one of the ſafeſt ports on 
that ſhore. It is about 22 miles diſtant from Gottorp 
to the caſt, and ſix from Kiel towards the north. 

Chriſtianpreis, the capital of a bailiwick of that 
name, which borders on the duchy of Holſtein, is ſitu- 
ated on a gulph of the Baltic, at the entrance of the 
haven of Kiel, and is commanded by a caſtle that 
was built in 1637, by Chriſtian IV. king of Denmark. 
It is about five miles diſtant from Kiel to the north, 
and four from Eckrenford to the eaſt. It has about 
500 houſes, and two gates, defended with ſtrong 
works. The Eyder ſerves for a ditch, and makes it 
inacceſſible ; and where the river grows narrower they 
have built a creſcent in the water, with port-holes for 16 
pieces of cannon. 

Frederickſtadt was thus called from its founder, Fre- 
derick, duke of Holſtein and Sleſwic, who built it in 
the year 1621, peopled it with Hollanders, and grant- 
ed them great privileges. He endeavoured alſo to ſettle 
a ſilk trade there, and, for that purpoſe, ſent an embaſſy 
to Muſcovy and Perſia, which gave occaſion to Adam 
Olearius, ſecretary to it, to publiſh an account thereof 
in an excellent book of travels. This town ſtands on 
the banks of the river Eyder, and is 24 miles diſtant 
from Slefwic towards the weſt, and 42 from Gluck- 
ſtadt to the north. It is built after the Dutch faſhion, 
and all religions are tolerated there. The town is ſquare, 
and ſurrounded with a large canal, planted with rows 
of trees. It is divided into two parts by another canal, 
alſo with trees on the ſides. The Lutheran church is 
built with bricks, and very neatly. 

Tonderon 1s alſo ſituated on the river Eyder, 10 miles 
below Frederickſtadt, and about 14 miles from the 
German Ocean. It is not an ancient town, but it has 
4 good trade, which encreaſes daily, by means of its 
commodious harbour formed by the Eyder. It was 
formerly well fortified, but the fortifications were demo- 
liſned in 1714 by the Danes, who, after a long 
blockade, forced the town to ſurrender upon terms. 
This is the capital of the bailiwick of Eyderſtadt, and 
much frequented by the Dutch, who buy black cattle 
here, | 


Flenſburg, the capital of a diſtrict known by the 


lame name, as well as that of Angelen, or Engeland, 
the country of the Angles, who invaded South Britain, 
and beſtowed upon it the appellation of England, 
is ſituated eight miles to the northward of Sleſ— 
wic, on the gulph of Flens, formed by the Baltic ; 


and the harbour is ſo commodious, that ſhips of great 


burthen may come up, and lie loaded from the ware- 
houſes. 

Huſum, which is 10 miles from Tonderon, and fi- 
tuated on the gulph of Hover, was formerly flouriſhing 
and opulent, but it is now greatly decayed; its ruin be- 
ing deduced from three capital cauſes, war, inundati- 
tions, and conflagrations. 

Lohm-Cloſter is an inconſiderable town, ſituated on 
the river Lohm-Beoke, about 10 miles from the Ger- 
man Ocean. 

Haderſleben is a large ſea-port town, by the lake of 
Haderſleben, which runs into a narrow gulph, that diſ- 
embogues itſelf into the Baltie. The inhab 
on a tolerable trade by means of the fiſh that are caught 
in great plenty, both in the lake and gulph. 

Timder, 12 miles to the weſtward of Haderſleben, 
is a remarkable neat town, ſituated in a fertile foi}, on 
the ſouthern bank of the river Wydaw, Here is a 


{mall ſtrong fort, which the king keeps in excellent 


repair. The harbour, however, is choaked up at pre- 
ſent, and the town hath ſcarcely any trade. 
SJ 


itants carry 
| tered by the rivers Eyder, Stor, and Trave, V! 


Apenrade is ſituated at the bottom 
Baltic, 25 miles north of Sleſwic. "uf 2 the 
a tolerable citadel ; but has, nevertheleſs be 17 
r er 7 of war. b 

uxburg, or Gluckſburg, is four mile 
ward of Flenſburg, near . ſame — pig a 
oppoſite ſide, It is but a ſmall town, yet has 3 c i ; 
and gives title to the Dukes of Holltein-Gluckibury, 


Taz Duchy of Holsrzix, though introduce ; 
moſt ſyſtems of geography under the a 
many, we ſhall treat of under that of Denmark 105 
the following reaſons; becauſe Holſtein lies on 5 
north-eaſt ſide of the river Elbe, is ſubje& to the King 
of Denmark, and is one of the richeſt provinces in th 
dominions of that monarch. F 

A traveller, who had acceſs to the public records of 
the kingdom of Denmark, and received many curious 
particulars from the unfortunate prime miniſter Count 
Struenſee, thus deſcribes this duchy. The great duchy 
of Holſtein, which is all united to the Daniſh domi. 
nions at preſent, is famous for its fine paſtures, and for 
producing excellent beef. Great quantities of horned 
cattle are bought up in Jutland, and other provinces 
of Denmark, and brought here to be fattened: and 
their beef, beſides what is uſed for the conſumption of 
Hamburgh and Lubeck is ſalted, dried, and ex- 
ported; the former to Holland, and the latter to all 
nn of Lower Germany ; and, together with an excel- 
ent breed of horſes, of which great numbers are ex- 
ported yearly, bring conſiderable ſums of money into 
the por of the whole of which the court of Den- 
mark has not hitherto found the means to drain them; 
ſo that this province may juſtly be ſaid to be the richeſt 
in the Daniſh dominions. 

This duchy is bounded on the weſt by the German 
Ocean, on the eaſt by the Baltic, on the ſouth-calt by 
Mecklenburgh, on the ſouth-weſt by the river Elbe, 
and on the ſouth by the territory of Hamburg, and 
by Lauenburg. It is 80 miles in length, 60 in 
breadth, where broadeſt, and divided into four princi- 
pal parts, or provinces, viz. Holſtein Proper, Wag- 


| ria, Stormar, and Ditmarſh. 


Holſtein is remarkably fertile, and contains many 
rich marſh, paſture, and meadow lands. Dykes have 
been cut through the marſh lands at an immenſe ex- 
pence, not only to drain off the waters, which natural- 
ly accumulate there, but to drain off ſuch as are occa- 
ſioned by the inundations both of the ſea and rivers, 
which are frequent. Theſe, however, give ſuch 4 
richneſs to the ſoil of the marſhes, that cattle are bred 
in great numbers, and fattened in them; and wor 
quantities of excellent butter and cheeſe are made 0 
the milk. In ſome parts of them they ſow wheat, bar- 
ley, peas, beans, rape-ſced, &e. which thrive ” 
ceedingly. Sheep are bred in the more ſandy, heat f 
and barren diſtricts; and woods and orchards gee 
in other parts. The beef, veal, mutton, lamb, 8 
pork, are all fat and palatable; and the beſt nA 
river fiſh are caught in great plenty. The Ho 5 
horſes are exceeding beautiful, and, on that account, 
are highly prized both in Denmark and ace 
The principal people uſually farm out their cat! - * 
kind of bailiff, who runs all hazards, receives à 1 S 
fits, and allows the proprietor ſo much per he _ 
the whole: thus the gentry receive a Certain * ei- 
without having any trouble, and the bailiff - 0 5 
ently rewarded for his pains, as he uſually makes 
tune by the extra profits. 


The country is in general plain and level, and wa- 


with man 
rivulets, dykes, &c. An odd cuſtom prevails here, 


| . in times, 
which is to drain the lakes and ponds, at certain ti = 


4 &c. WIC 
and fell the carp, lampreys, pike, per ch, 
are found in tl 14 and then ſome years _ Ft 4 
them with oats, or uſe them for paſture ; _ 5 again. 
to lay them under water, and breed fiſh in ft 


| le 
The houſes and churches are very neat 3 Far (9p Pier 
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The duchy 


EUROPE. HT 
with reſpect to nicety, reſemble the Hollanders. 

_ hy contains about 3o cities and towns, great 
1 ſmall, and 600 pariſhes. The clergy are annual- 
y choſen, and removeable at pleaſure. The people 
id Lutherans z ſo that they give but very little 


9 to Calviniſts, and are ſtrongly | hoe rs 
f ainſt the Roman catholics. With regard to their 


character, in other reſpects, they are, in general, well 
made, finely featured, fair, ſtrong; courageous, and ſo 
celebrated for their integrity, that the kg Hol- 
ſteinglaube, or honeſt Holſteiner, is proverbial through- 
out Germany, Denmark, &c. The principal cities, 
downs, &c. in Holſtein are as follow : _ | 

Lubeck, an imperial city, and chief of the Hans 
Towns, is ſituated at the conflux of ſeveral riyers, the 
largeſt of which is the Trave. It is 12 miles from the 
Baltic, where it has a fine harbour, 25 miles north of 
Lauenburg, 40 north-eaſt of Hamburg, and 117 ſouth- 


' weſt of Copenhagen. It is a biſhopric under the arch- 


biſhop of Bremen, and was tranſlated hither from Ol- 
denburg in 1163. . 

Lubeck is a government or republic within itſelf, 
with royal juriſdiction, viz. to make and execute its 
own laws, as well in civil, as in capital cauſes. From 
the conſiſtory there lies an appeal to the ſenate of the 
city, which conſiſts of four burgomaſters, two ſyndicks, 
who are civilians, and 16 common-councilmen ; each 
of whom has his particular province, and they are all 
for life: but the common-council is only formed of 
lawyers and merchants, with an excluſion of mechanics, 
Father and ſon, or two brothers, cannot be in the re- 
gency at the ſame time. | 

The name of this city 1s ſuppoſed to be derived from 
Lob-eck, the German word 15 
agrees with its ſituation. It is an ancient place, and, 
as the Poles ſay, was founded by one of heir kings, 
who conquered this part of the kingdom ; but the 
Germans aſcribe its foundation to Codeſchalk, one of 
the kings of the Vandals, in 1040. It has ſuſtained 
wars, both offenſive and defenſive, for ſeveral years, 
not only againſt the dukes of Mecklenburg, but againſt 
the king of Sweden. It is ſaid to have been a conſi- 
derable city when taken in the year 1134, by Crito, a 
prince of Rugen, who eee it; but it was rebuilt 
in the year 1140, by Adolph II. count of Holſtein, 
and then firſt endowed with the immunities of the city. 
In 1158 it was again reduced to a heap of ruins by 
fire, and was afterwards reſtored by Henry the Lion, 
duke of Saxony, in whoſe time the collegiate church 
was founded, In 1164 the famous league. of the 
Hans Towns was begun here, and their college is ftill 
kept, together with their records, and common ſtock 
railed by contributions. In 1181 the emperor Fre- 
derick I. brought it under ſubjection to the em- 
pire; but Henry the Lion retook it; upon which it 
fell into the hands of Holſtein, and afterwards of Den- 
mark. The city having ſuffered greatly by fire, par- 
ticularly in 1276, was rebuilt in the handſome manner 
now ſeen; the ſenate having made an order, that 
none of the houſes ſhould, for the future, be built with 
timber, or covered with thatch. In 1350 it was al- 
moſt depopulated by the plague, which carried off vaſt 
numbers of the inhabitants. At preſent it is a fine 
noble city, ſpacious, and well fortified ; two miles in 
ngth, and more than one broad; the ſtreets being 

at, uniform and wide. Many of the ſtreets have 


r . wi | 
os of lime-trees on the ſides, and a canal in the 


wing The churches are magnificent, and about 
IT of them have high ſpires. The two chief 

bay leading from the cathedral, and the Miller's 
kn, to the royal and caſtle gate, being the higheſt 
=; A the city, are interſected by others that deſcend 
5 vally on each fide to the Trave and Wagnitz Ri- 
of by" The houſes are large and ſtately, being built 
: with covered with tiles, generally high, and adorn- 
: a ſculpture, The river Trave brings ſhips into 

: 1470 heart of the city, which is near ten miles from 

lea. 5 7 largeſt veſſels, however, unload at Tra- 


or a point of land, which 


D E N M A R K. 3 
vermund, a fort on the bay of Lubeck. The princi- 


pal trade is to Riga, Revel, Narva, and Peterſburg ; 
and the magazines and warehouſes are well ſtocked 
with the productions and commodities of England, 
France, Spain, Holland, the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, 
&c. The fortifications are ſtrong, well finiſhed, and 
kept in good repair. The baſtions are Iofty and ex- 
tenſive, the out- works numerous, and the haven de- 
fended by ſeveral forts and ramparts. The ſeveral 
market - places are large, and well ſupplied; and the 
public buildings ſtately, particularly the ſenate-houſe 
arſenals, hoſpitals, &c. St. Mary's church is the moſt 
conſiderable in the place; being a lofty : edifice, 
ſtanding in the midſt of the city, and has a double 
ſteeple, two hundred and ſeventeen yards high, built 
in 1304. The inſide of it is profuſely ornamented 
with pillars, monuments, &c. but there” are few of 
them which deſerve much notice. The great altar is 
very tichly executed in marble, by Quillin, who did 
ſo many at Antwerp; and near it is a famous clock, 
which is the moſt remarkable object at Lubeck, exhi- 
biting the ecliptic, zodiac, equator, and tropics, and 
the planets in their ſeveral courſes; which are fo mi- 
hutely done, that the ſtation of any of them is to be 
found at every hour of the day. It ſhews the regular 
variations of the celeſtial bodies, ſun riſing and ſetting, 
the eclipſes, feſtivals, and other remarkable days; all 
which it will continue to ſhew till the year 1875. Be- 
ſides all this, there are ſeveral automatons ; and, among 
others, a figure of our Saviour, with a door on its 
right hand, which opening at twelve at noon, out 
come, in order of proceſſion, the emperor and the 
ſeven eldeſt electors, and turning to the image, make 
a profound obeiſance: this the figure returns by a 
wave of his hand; after which the whole group re- 
tires in the ſame order, through a door on the lefr, and 
both doors ſhut directly. In the tower is another 
piece of machinery, the chimes, which play the hours 
with a pleaſing melody, and minute exactneſs. Un- 
der them is the bell, on which is ſtruck the. hour. This 
is performed by a figure of Time; whilſt a leſſer figure, 
repreſenting Mortality, and ſtanding at the other ſide 
of the bell, turns aſide its head at every ſtroke. This 
work, for its preſervation, is ſurrounded with a frame 
of wire. By the inſcription it appears to have been 
erected in 1405. 

Among others is a very curious piece called Death's 
Dance, which repreſents human beings in all ſtations 
of life, from an emperor to the meaneſt perſon, and 
from an old man to an infant, led round a circle by 
ſo many ſkeletons, ſhewing that death ſpares neither 


age or condition. | 


Ah! what is life, with ills encompaſs'd round? 
Amidſt our hopes fate ſtrikes the ſudden wound. 
To-day the ſtateſman of new honour dreams, 
To-morrow death deſtroys his airy ſchemes. 

Is mouldy treaſure in thy cheſt confin'd ? | 
Think all that treaſure thou muſt leave behind. 
The heir with ſmiles ſhall view the blazon'd herſe, 
And all thy hoards with laviſh hands diſperſe. 
Should certain fate th' impending blow delay, 
Thy mirth will ſicken, and thy bloom decay: 
Then feeble age will all thy nerves diſarm ; 

No more thy blood its narrow channels warm. 

Who then would wiſh to ſtretch this narrow ſpan, 
To ſuffer life beyond the date of man ? | 


The cathedral of Lubeck is a building of yery great 


antiquity, being erected in the year 1170, by duke 


Henry the Lion, anceſtor of the preſent Elector of 
Hanover. The occaſion of building it 13 mentioned 
in an inſcription on one of the walls, viz. that Henry 


the Lion, duke of Saxony, hunting in this part of 


the country, caught a ſtag, with a gold collar and 
croſs about its neck, on which was this inſcription, 
Hoc me Ceſar donavit, containing the date of the year, 
which was in the reign of Charlemain: and the duke, 
from ſurprize at this accident, erected this cathedral, 
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for commemoration of it, on the ſame ſpot, and endowed 
it with an handſome revenue. In the top of the 
church is to be ſeen the figure of the ſtag. 

All parts of this city are ſerved with water by pipes 
from a reſervior. The next ſtaple commodity to corn 


pleaſant liquor, but as a medicine, when externally 
applied to bruiſes, wounds, &c. Here are ſeveral 
hoſpitals, which are well ſupported. There is one for 
ancient people of both ſexes, which was once a caſtle, 
from whence the citizens drove out the Daniſh garri- 
ſon. St. Ann's is for orphans, and other' children of 

r burghers, who are inſtructed in ſome handicraft 
buſineſs; and there is an apartment for the confine- 
ment of libertines and lunatics, There are two other 
hoſpitals for the reception of poor travellers, where 
they are allowed three days refreſhment, and then ſent 
forward with a paſs; but ſuch as happen to- be ſick, 
are provided with all neceſſaries till they recover or 
die. The richeſt foundation of this ſort is St, George's 
Cloyſter, which is chiefly for the maintenance of ſuch 
artificers as are grown old and paſt their labour. There 
is alſo St. Gertrude's hoſpital, which is a peſt-houſe, 
There are, moreover, ſeveral alms-houſes, endowed 
by the merchants, for the maintenance of the widows 
of poor members; beſides ſeveral little ſtreets of houſes 
for the widows of other poor citizens. 

Travemund, dependent on Lubeck, from whence 
it is but nine miles to the north-eaſt, and 32 weſt of 
Wiſmer, is a little town near the mouth of the river 
Trave. One of the counts of Holſtein ſold it, in 1320, 
for 4000 marks, to the Lubeckers, who fortified it 
with four good baſtions, erefted at light-houſe to guide 
the ſhips at night, and commonly keep a garriſon here 
of three or 400 men, commanded by a burgher of Lu- 
beck, who receives his orders from the burgomaſters, 
and admits no perſons into the place without a paſ- 
Jon. It was ſeized by the czar in 1617, in order to 
ecure tranſports for his troops ; but he was perſuaded 
to quit jt, There is a peninſula over againſt it, about 
a quarter of a league in circumference, which belongs 
to the duchy of Mecklenburg. The river Trave riſes 
out of a great lake, in the juriſdiftion of Segeberg; 
and, after a ſerpentine courſe from north to ſouth, by Se- 
geberg and Oldeſlo, turns ſhort to the eaſt, waters 
the city of Lubeck, of which this town is the port, and 
then falls into the Baltic. 

Oldeſlo, or Odelſo, on the river Trave, feven miles 
ſouth of Segeberg, 18 weſt of Lubeck, and 31 north- 
eaſt of Hamburg, is a little old town, which was for- 
merly a very flouriſhing place, and the capital of this 
part; but ſuffered ſo much by the neighbouring 
princes, who contended for this province, and by a 
duke of Brunſwick, who deſtroyed its ſalt-works, to 
favour thoſe of Lunenburg, that it is greatly decayed. 

Travendal, on the ſame river, within a mile of Se- 
peberg, is only noted for ſeveral treaties betwixt the 

ing of Denmark and the duke of Holſtein in 1700, 
for adjuſting the duke's rights. 

Eutin, or Utin, about 16 miles from Lubeck, has 
given title of duke, and ſeat, to the younger ſon of 
the duke of Holſtein, ever ſince the year 1 596. 

Ploen is a town almoſt ſurrounded by lakes : it is 
the capital of what is deemed a principality of the 
ſame name. It has a palace, which ſtands high, and 
commands a beautiful proſpect, and is adorned with 
pleaſant gardens and a park. The neighbouring lakes 
and woods furniſh great quantities of fiſh and timber, 
upon the fale of which the inhabitants principally 
ſubſiſt. 

Oldenburg, or Alterburg, vas once a very conſide- 
rable town, but is now fallen to decay. It is ſituated 
near the Baltic, 27 miles north of Lubeck, and gives 
name to a-ſmall diſtrict. | 
nian kings kept their court here. 

Lemden is a market town on the confines of Sleſwic, 
not far from the Eyder, It is celebrated for its beer, 
which is ſent into many parts of the circumjacent coun- 
try, and even tranſported abroad. | 


In ancient times the Sclavo- 
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a river or ſtream, 


| tinguiſhed' by the names of the north. f. 
| markets, 


is beer, which is in high eſtimation, not only as a | of the claſſics and rhetoric. 


| fate with the moſt lamentable cries. | 
| ſtood at the barriers with flaming torches int while 


Meldorp, or Meldorf, is a large town 
| called the Meele. 
trade, and three market-places round its 


ſtanding on 
It has ſome 
church, dif. 


"ou 2 , outh, 
ere is likewiſe a public ſchool for the ſh 


Heyde is a large but poor 
north Le Mel drop. poor town, 10 miles to the 
f 3 3 a ſmall open town, on a little river of the 

Gluckſtadt is ſituated on the north 
26 miles ſouth-weſt of Hamburg. 11 15 N 
built town, and fo ſtrong as to be deemed im — —4 
The Danes have 2000 men in Füirten fen IS 
ſome men of war in the harbour, which is very — 
and ſpacious. Here the Calviniſts have a church he 
Roman Catholics a chapel, and the Jews a Gn q 
The town was founded in 1620, when Chriſtian I 
king of Denmark, ordered it to be called Gluckfadr 
which implies Fortunate-Town, There being no ſ rin 6 
about the town, the inhabitants uſe rain-water es. 
of the river. Thoſe who are convicted of theft recei * 
this ſentence; to draw, during life, the duſt carts 8. 
longing to the town, to which they are chained like flayes. 

Bredenberg, or Breitenburg, is a village on the 
Stor, defended by a caſtle: it gives name to 2 lord. 
ſhip that has long been the property of the ancient and 
celebrated family Ranzau. 

Primeburg is a market town on the Pinace, 13 miles 
from Hamburg, and 14 from Gluckſtadt. It is only 
remarkable for giving name to a countywhich fell tothe 
crown of Denmark by the deathof its laſt count, in 1640, 

Altena, a large and populous village, is joined by a 
row of houſes on the Elbe to Hamburg. It had its 
name from the king of Denmark, as it is ſaid, pure- 
ly to banter the deputies of Hamburg. The latter re- 
monſtrated to him againſt building this town too near 
their city; and, having frequently obſerved thereupon, 
in their diſcourſe to the king, Dat is al te na,“ 
which, in the language of this country, is © Ir is too 
« near,” the king, ta ing particular notice of the three 
laſt monoſyllables, faid to the deputies, he could not 
excuſe himſelf, if he did not go on with the buildings ; 
but that to oblige them, he would call it by the name 
they had given it. It was formerly a refuge, not only 
for inſolvent debtors, but even malefactors, that came 
from Hamburg; becauſe, though the inhabitants, a 
few fiſhermen and failors, ſubje& to the king of Den- 
mark, depended entirely on the trade and buſineſs of 
that city, yet it was quite out of his juriſdiction. It is 
noted for a treaty in 1689, betwixt the king of Den 
mark and the duke of Holſtein-Gottorp; but much 
more for its calamity in 1712, when Count Steinboch, 
the Swediſh general, having juſt defeated the king of 
Denmark and his army at Gadebuſch, came and burnt 
this town to the ground. The reaſons pretended by te 


| Swedes were, that magazines of bread, beer, &c. 


were preparing here for the Muſcovites and Saxons ; 
and that it was partly in repriſal for the burning of 
Staden, and other crulties committed by the Danes and 
Muſcovites in the duchies of Bremen and Pomerania 
but there was this difference as to Staden, that the Danes 
beſieged it in form, and deſtroyed it by their bombs ; 
whereas Steinboch was judged to act the part of an in- 


cendiary. As ſoon as he appeard before Altena, he 


ſent in a meſſage to adviſe the inhabitants to fette 
with what they could carry off, for that he was going 
to deſtroy their town. The magiſtrates came ov" 0 
a body, and, falling at his feet, offered him 80,000 
rixdollars to ſave the town; but Steinbock infilted 3 
200,000, which they were ready to comply with, ” 
only deſired time to go to Hamburg for the money; ha 
the general would admit of no delay; fo that the on 

inhabitants were obliged to turn out ; the mothers _— 
their infants at their breaſts, and ſons with their 5 
and infirm parents on their backs, others groaning uf 


h 
der loads of houſhold-goods, and all 8 * 


heir hands 


lr 
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| ed, and, before they were all gone out, 
while che town, nn. ſet fire to all parts of fr, which 
e 


houſes, with. ſeveral fine magazines, and | 


1 Popilh church. Several old men and women, be- 


ya 
roy re and. Calvinilt churches, with about 80 


at lay neareſt to Hamburg, . Never was 
oe 3 known. But what completed the 
ben of this place was the raging of the plague at the 
2 e time in Holſtein, inſomuch that the Hamburgers 
— forced, for their own preſervation, to ſhut the 
we againſt their diſtreſſed neighbours, many of whom 
Bed with cold and want. The king of Denmark 
Plieved them as far as the. neceſſity of the times would 
deri and cauſed them to be ſupplied. with materials 


for rebuilding their town, The celeß Fs Alrens | 
I. ZAAMOUrg, ; | 


tter in appearance than thoſe. o 
— _ are — 4 and regularly built, wide, and 
well paved. There is a town- houſe erected; and ſe- 
veral other public buildings ſhew that the place is on 
a flouriſning and improving hand. The merchants 
houſes are on the water fide, fo that ſhips unload and 
load at their doors. The king of Denmark made it 
the ſtaple of the Daniſh Eaſt India company, which has 
been of very great importance to the town. This mea- 
ſure was an admirable one; for Altena, by means of 
her ſituation, diſtributes the India goods where no 
other town in Denmark could: ſhe ſends large quanti- 
ties into moſt parts of Germany, and herein rivals the 
Hamburgers, who are forced to buy theirs of the 
Dutch. In all theſe points the intereſt of Denmark 


has been very well conſidered for this laſt century, 
from a noble attention in their kings to promote what- 
hence to Hamburg is remarkably pleaſant, and ex- 


ever has been moſt for the intereſt of their ſubjects. 


Toleration is allowed here, which is denied at Ham- 
| new, the latter of which 1s extremely well built. Here 


burg, to all Chriſtian ſects, of whom there is ſaid to be 


a greater variety at Altena than in any city of Europe, || is a 
do not make vows, or lie under thoſe reſtrictions which 


are cuſtomary in Roman Catholic convents. It conſiſts 


except Amſterdam. The Calviniſts of Holland and 
France have handſome, churches, built all together on 
two ſides of the ſame court. The Papiſts, tho' tolera- 
ted, are not ſo publicly countenanced as the Proteſtants, 

Kiel is a town of great trade at the mouth of the river 
Swentin, on a bay of the Baltic, and the capital of all 
Holſtein, 17 miles eaſt of Renſburg, 24 of Gottorp, 
36 north-weſt of Lubeck, and 48 north of Hamburg, 


and ſtands between hills on an arm of the ſea, where || 


t forms a lake. It has a good harbour, well frequent- 
ed by ſhips from Germany, Sweden, &c. and is po- 
pulous and wealthy, Both the town and harbour are 
defended by a caſtle on a neighbouring hill. On the 
right, or eaſt-ſide of this caſtle, the ſea waſhes its walls; 
and on the other fide of the bay there is a delightful 


country, though woody. On the left there is a ſmall {| 


arm of the ſea, and another delicate country adjoining 
to it. There is a garden facing this caſtle, which is the 
only place whereby Kiel has communication with the 
main land ; only to the left of the caſtle there is a row 
of houſes leading to a village called Brunſwick, This 
garden, which ſtands along the ſea fide, is above 200 
paces broad, and- conſiſts of a terrace walk, levelled 
with the foundation of the caſtle, from whence there 
1s 2 deſcent eo parterres ſull of all ſorts of flowers, and 
adorned with a fountain and wilderneſs and this leads 
to other parterres, from whence there is a {mall aſcent 
o another terrace. It ſuffered very conſiderably 
during the war between Sweden and Denmark. An 
univerſity was eſtabliſhed here by the duke in 1665, 
which has had many learned profeſſors. It is divided 
yas the new and old rowns, of which the former is the 
gelt and moſt pleaſant, the ſtreets being planted with 
70s of trees. The old town, which is a ſort of pen- 


inſula, is fortified by deep ditches; and there are fine 1 


Walks of trees on the harbour. There is a palace fac- 


| N 
ng the town on the north-ſide, but it is in very bad 


1 Here are ſeveral conſiderable buildings, par- 
cularly a large church and an hoſpital, which, before 
| v"iormation, was a Franciſcan monaſtery. _ 

ne trade of this town is not ſo conſiderable as it 


in the time of duke Frederick, who ſent an em- | 


2 


U 


periſhed in the flames; but they ſpared | 
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baſſy to Perſia in 1633, to ſettle a commerce with that 


country. But it is much enriched by its yearly fair, 


which is kept for three weeks after Twelfch- day, and 
frequented by multitudes of all ranks, eſpecially by 
the nobility and gentry of the duchies of Sleſwie and 
Holſtein, who meet every evening at a houſe, where 
there is a variety of gaming; and very often parties are 
made for ſupper, , which is, generally followed with a 
ball, Vaſt. ſums of money are here negociated; and 
payments, made of ſums contracted before-hand; as 
punctually as by an Amſterdam banker upon the ex- 
change; inſomuch, that the man who does not-preſerve 
his credit at this fair, is looked upon as a bankrupt, 
and ſubjected to puniſhment, beſides the ſcandal. 
During this fair Hamburg looks like a deſart, becauſe 
every body hurries hither to pay their rents, to renew 
their leaſes, or to let out money, &c. by which ineans 
the town, which at other times is but inconſiderable, is 
ſo full, that it is difficult to get lodgings. © ' © 
The old town is ſeparated from the new one by a bridg 
at the end whereof is a draw-bridge and gate, 8 
Renſburg is ſituated near 20 miles weſt of Kiel, and 
32 ſouth-eaſt of Lunden, being near the borders of 
Sleſwic. It is ſmall, but well built, and very ſtron 
having modern built fortifications, a capacious moraſs 
on one fide, and a neat old caſtle, with a round tower, 
on the other. The town is ſurrounded by the river 
Eyder, which forms two ſmall lakes, that abound with 
fiſh. It is divided into the old and new town. 
Wilſter is a ſmall rown on a river of the ſame name, 
ſix miles from Gluckſtadt. "942 
Itzehoe is a ſmall town on the river Stor, which is 
navigable from thence to the Elbe. The country from 


ceeding fertile. The town is divided into the old and 


is a Lutheran nunnery for ladies of quality, hut they 


of an abbeſs and 19 other ladies, and has the advow- 


| ſon of ſeveral churches. 


ISLANDS, cOMPREHENDING THE PRINCIPAL PARTS 
AND PLacts IN THE DANISH DOMINIONS, 


E. annex our deſcription of the following inſular 
to the continental parts of Denmark, becauſe, 
collectively confidered, they are the ſeat of regal and 
legiſlative government, contain the metropolis of the 
realm, the general archives of the nation, and are the 
ſources whence flow the chief political, civil, and ec- 
cleſiaſtical decrees, ſtatutes, &c. Add to theſe reaſons, 
they are ſo abſolutely blended with, and nearly conti- 


guous to, the other main — of the nation, that it 
would be impoſſible to de 


cribe Denmark as 2 king- 
dom, without taking them into particular conſidera- 
tion. The other iſlands, not fo immediately connected 
with, though ſubje& to, or dependant on, Denmark, 
we ſhall deſcribe in our account of the iſlands in thoſe 
ſeas, where they are reſpectively ſituated. | 
Before we enter into a deſcription of theſe parts of 
the Daniſh monarchy, it is neceſſary to b a few 
obſervations concerning the Baltic. This fea, or ra- 
ther inland gulph, ſituated between Denmark, Sweden, 
Germany, and Ruſſia, receives into its boſom ſeveral 
other gulphs, particularly the gulphs of Finland, 
Bothnia, Livonia, and Dantzick. It is remarkable 
that this ſea, or gulph, neither ebbs or flows ; and there 
is always a current from it, that ſets through the Sound 
into the ocean. It is likewiſe generally frozen over 
three or four months in the winter. | 


ZEELAND, ZEALAND, oz SEELAND. 


ZEELAND is the moſt extenſive and fertile iſland of 

the Baltic, and the principal part of the kingdom of 
Denmark. It is bounded on the eaſt by the Sound, 
which divides it from Schonen, and on the weſt by the 


| Greater Belt, which ſeparates it from Funen. The 
| iſlands. 
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iſlands of Moon, Falſter, and Laland, lie on the 
ſouth; and on the north are the Categate and Schager- 


rack. It is almoſt of a round form, being 70 miles in 


diameter, and about 200 in circumference. The land, 


in general, is low, and very fertile ; and its woods, fo- 
reſts, &c. abound with game. The coaſt is indented 
with many gulphs, bays, creeks, &c. which are of 


cha commercial uſe, as they afford many ſecure har- | 


ours. The ſea vapours render the air thick, but not 
unwholeſome, as the people here, erte; live to a 
very old age; but they are dull, diſpirited, and in. 
active. Zeeland is divided into 26 bailiwicks, called 
herrits, and theſe contain 346 pariſhes, with ſeveral 
conſiderable cities, towns, &c. Of theſe the prin- 
cipal is „ 
Copenhagen, the capital of the whole kingdom. 
This city takes its name from the commodiouſneſs of 
its port; for the word itſelf ſignifies, The Merchant's 
Port, or Haven. It is ſituated on the eaſtern ſhore of 
Zeeland, upon a fine bay of the Baltic, near the ſtrait 
called the Sound, in 55 deg. 40 min. north lat. and 
12 deg. 56 min. eaſt long. : f 
Copenhagen was originally a mean little no of 
fiſhermens huts, which, by the aſſiſtance of the biſhops 
of Roſchild, gradually roſe to be a conſiderable town, 
and at length was declared a city, and made the 
royal ſeat of the Daniſh ſovereigns. The houſes were 
formerly of wood; but, in the year 1728, almoſt the 
whole city was reduced to aſhes by fire; and ſince that 
time it has been more ſumptuouſly and ſecurely built of 
free-ſtone. The then reigning king exhauſted immenſe 
treaſures to erect a ſuperb palace; and the town is em- 
belliſhed with elegant houſes, belonging to the nobi- 
lity, many magnificent churches, and other elegant 
public edifices, An ingenious gentleman, however, 
who was very lately in this city, ſays, © ſo few perſons 
viſit this metropolis, or kingdom, from motives of 
curioſity, that they are quite ſurprized when I affure 
them I have no fort of buſineſs here, and am only em- 
ployed in the ſearch of knowledge. There 1s no face 
of induſtry or buſineſs here; and Copenhagen, though 
one of the fineſt ports in the world, can boaſt of little 
commerce. 'The public places are filled with officers, 
either in the land or ſea ſervice; and they appear to 
conſtitute three-fourths of the audience, both at the 
comedy and the opera, The number of forces are 
indeed much too large for this little kingdom. They 
can boaſt, it is true, a vaſt extent of dominion ; but 
of what importance are the barren and almoſt uninha- 
bited mountains of Norway and Lapland, ſtretching 
to the pole, or the plains of Iceland, where the inhabi- 
tants are yet, and will probably ever remain, in the 
moſt profound barbariſm ? Their dominions in Holſtein 
are by far the moſt rich, and furniſh a large part of the 
royal revenue. There needs, indeed, no ſtronger 
proof of the poverty of the kingdom, than the ſcarcity 
of ſpecie. I have ſeen no gold, and hardly any ſilver. 
They pay every thing in paper; and if you loſe a 
ſingle dollar at the card-table, or the billiard-table, it 
is given ina bill.” The excellency of the harbour is 
owing to the iſland of Amack, which breaks off the 


waves, and ſhelters it from the ſurge of the fea. Here 


ſtands the arſenal, the exchange, the caſtle, and the 


mint, with about 500 houſes, known by the name of | 


the New Town. The whole city of Copenhagen is 
about five miles in circumference. It lies very low; 
but there 1s a riſing ground within about half a league 
of it, and two or three little hills that cover it on the 


welſt-ſide, from whence the city may eaſily be bom- 


barded. It has a very regular citadel on the north and 
north-weſt, built on the ſhore, with ſeveral fine baſti- 
ons, with ravelins of earth, well ſtored with cannon, 
and palliſadoed. The other ſides are of more difficult 
acceſs, by reaſon of marſhes. There are ſeveral royal 


baſtions, with ravelins before the curtains, which reach 


from the citadel to the ſouth pr. and continue beyond 
the arm of the ſea, which ſeparates Zeeland from 


Amack. A circuit of fortifications, conſiſting of eight 


really antique. 
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royal baſtions, and a ravelin, encloſ pt” 
port, and fleet, and faces the — I cute the 
houſe battery, which ſecures the entry into cuſtom. 
28 , i the ha 

Theſe fortifications make the city of a round ray 
The houſes, which are not above 7000 in numb ＋ 
not take up above half the ground encloſed Tr. do 
trance into the harbour is ſo narrow, that ON 1 
only can paſs at a time; and this entrance is Fo 5 
every night with a ſtrong boom. The citadel 5 
ſide, and a good block-houſe, well furniſhed. ith 
cannon, on the other, command the mouth on 
Within this haven rides the royal navy, ever 2 * 
having its place aſſigned to it. A wooden Al | 
ranges round the whole encloſure where the 1. | 
and 1s laid over the water in ſuch a manner, that all 8 
ſhips may be viewed near at hand, as eaſily and ny 
modiouſly as if they lay on dry land. This harbour 1 
capacious enough to hold 500 fail, where neither the 
wind or the enemy can do them the leaſt miſchief, 
The road without is very good and ſafe, being fenced 
from the ſea with a large ſand-bank, on the points of 
which are always two buoys floating, to dire& all ſhips 
that come in or go out. Here are no tides to fear, and 
there is always a ſufficient depth of water. Sometimes 
indeed, according as the wind blows in or out of the 
Baltic, there lies a current; but it is neither trequent 
or dangerous, | 

The iſland of Amack lies eaſt from the city of Co- 
penhagen, on the other ſide of the haven, and is called 
the Garden of Copenhagen. It is almoſt of an oval form, 
and was chiefly planted by Hollanders, ſent thither by 
Margaret, ducheſs of Savoy, and governeſs of the Low 
Countries, at the deſire of Chriſtian II. who had mar- 
ried her neice, ſiſter to Charles V. emperor of Ger- 
many. He wiſhed that his queen might have pulſe, 
and other garden-ſtuff, planted there, which none 
knew ſo well how to cultivate as the Hollanders, Half 
the iſland was granted to them, and keeps to this day 
the name of Hollandeſby. They ſtill retain the Dutch 
faſhions, and ſupply Copenhagen with milk, butter, 
and cheeſe. The other half of the iſland 1s inhabited 
by Danes. Beſides pulſe, and other fruit, which this 
iſland produces, here is alſo plenty of wheat, barley, 
and oats. It alſo produces abundance of hares. The 
inhabitants are induſtrious, and their houſes neat and 
cleanly. 

Here is a place which approaches nearer t6 
the nature of a circus than a ſquare, Each fide 1s 
formed of only one ſingle palace; and in the center is 
an equeſtrian ſratue, in bronze, of king F rederick the 
Fifth. This place has a good effeft, and is much 


more handſome than the Place de Victiores at Paris. 


There is a fine collection of paintings in one of thelc 
palaces, and a very curious private muſeum in another. 
But the greateſt curioſities, natural and artificial, both 
for variety and intrinſic value, are preſerved in the 
Royal Muſeum, in eight chambers, erected over the 
king's library. The chambers, or apartments, 7" 
large and well furniſhed. One of theſe rooms s 
wholly taken up with medals, antique and arr" 
each ſort being kept by themſelves, and very re 
ouſly arranged; and in a ſeparate calc are rt 
the Paduans, and other counterfeit medals, which, 
in workmanſhip, ſo nearly reſemble the true Grectan 
and Roman antiquities, that a good judge can _ 
diſtinguiſh' them from originals. _ The ſeries « ke 
modern medals of European nations arc abſo Here 
complete, and thoſe of each nation kept ait. . g 
it is proper to obſerve, by way of e eee ” 
Paduan, amongſt medaliſts, is a modern medal be 
with all the marks and characters of ant1quity- led 
name is taken from a famous Italian painter, er 
the Paduan, from Padua, the place of his birth, we 
ſucceeded ſo well in the cheat, that the beſt juste 5 
at a loſs to diſtinguiſh his medals from thoſe whi 
Amongſt the natural curioſities preſerved 1 5 
chambers, one of the moſt remarkable is 3 P. nid. 
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It was cut out of the mother's belly at Sens, 
ae pages, in the year 1582, after having lain 
in 

not artificial, is evident beyond all 
Noe N 800 ſhoulders, and belly, are of a 
cipro Colour and very much reſemble alabaſter ; the 
whitiſh d Joins are ſomewhat brown and harder; but, 
back rh hips downwards, it is of a red colour, and as 
r erkect ſtone can be, exactly reſembling the 
has ks of ſtones generated in the bladder. This 
bs " after it was taken from the mother, was firſt 
ue. to Paris, where it was fold to a jeweller of 
1 who happened to be there, for about 201. 
he ; S of whom 1t was afterwards purchaſed by Fre- 
Ren Sit. king of Denmark, for 601. and added to 
on. 
* the chambers are to be ſeen two elephants 
ech, each weighing an hundred and fifty pounds, 
which were dug out of a ſtone quarry in Saxony. 
f In this fine collection there are ſeveral large pieces 
o ſilver ore, dug out of the mines of Norway in 1666, 
one of which weighs 460 pounds, and is valued at 5000 
crowns. Another piece, ſomewhat leſs, is valued at 
more than 3000; both being ſo rich, that they are 
reckoned to contain at leaſt three parts ſilver. They 
are compoſed of a whitiſh ſtone, the cracks or cavities 
whereof ſeem to be filled with pure virgin ſilver, which, 
in ſome places, lies in broad flat plates, and in others 
like pieces of fine ſilver lace. But what is moſt ad- 
mired in theſe pieces of ore, are the threads, or branches 
of filver, which ſhoot out an inch or two beyond the 
ſurface of the ſtone, appearing in the form of ſmall 
ſhrubs or buſhes. Several other rarities of this kind 
are to be ſeen among the ſilver ores preſerved in this 
muſeum. 

Here are alſo ſeveral large pieces of amber, ſome 
weighing 40 or 5O ounces z which, upon opening the 
ditches about Copenhagen, when ge”; fortified the 
city, were found ſticking to the ſides of old trees that 
were buried there, like the gum on the plum-trees in 
our gardens. 

In the ſame chamber are a great many large branches 
of white and red coral, and one of black; likewiſe a 
pair of ſtag's horns growing out of a piece of wood in a 
ſurprizing manner. 

Here is a human thigh bone three feet three inches 
long; and two very large ſcollop ſhells, holding about 
three gallons each, and weighing 224 pounds a piece. 
Theſe were brought from the Eaſt-Indies; and, it is 


here between 20 and 3o years; and that it is a hu- 
there | 


laid, the fiſh they belong to is of ſuch ſtrength, that if 


a man happens to get his arm or leg between the ſhells 
when they open, it claps them together ſo forcibly as to 
cut the limb clear off, 

A piece of marble is preſerved in this collection, 
which the Lutherans reckon a very valuable curioſity, 
the natural veins of the ſtone running in ſuch a manner 
45 to repreſent the exact figure of a crucifix. Some, 
indeed, have ſuſpected the repreſentation to have been 

y art; but, upon. the niceſt examination, it appears 
to be entirely the work of nature. 

Among the artificial curioſities there is a ſkeleton 
made of Ivory, two feet ſix inches high, in imitation 
of a human one; and it is ſo nicely formed and put to- 
gether, that it may be eaſily taken for a natural one. 

[ here are likewiſe two crucifixes of ivory, and the 
whole hiſtory of our Saviour's paſſion, beautifully ex- 
preſſed in a piece of carved work. 

2 man of war in ivory, with ſilver guns, is a 

5 much admired; as is alſo a watch made of 
oy, with all its wheels and movements. 

; elides theſe there are many other curioſities in ivory, 
ny, box, amber, and other materials, which are 

fake of their elegant workmanſhip. There 

er common cherry-ſtone, on the ſurface of 

* 2 engraved 220 heads, but their ſmallneſs 

15 Hem appear imperfect and confuſed. _ 
Ka = ror repoſitory are fix golden ſepulchral 
by > 15 were found in the iſland of Funen in 1685, 

5 hes was ploughing his land, and con- 
No. 58. 5 


is likewiſe a 
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tained each of them ſome aſhes of a greyiſh colour. 
The largeſt of them weighs two ounces and a half, and 
the others two ounces and a dram. They are ex- 
tremely thin, and each has three rings of gold about 
its neck, with ſeveral circles carved upon the outſide of 
the urn, having one common center. This diſcovery 
confirms the accounts given by various writers, that 1t 
was an ancient cuſtom among the northern nations to 
burn their dead, and then bury their collected aſhes 
in golden urns. | 

There is another ſepulchral urn of chryſtal, of a con1- 
cal figure, which has alſo a golden ring about it, and 
was found near Bergen in Norway. 

There are likewiſe in this collection ſeveral veſſels of 
different ſizes, ſome of glaſs, and others of earth, 
which are called lachrymal urns, or lachrymatories, 
being uſed by the ancient Romans to catch the tears of 
weeping friends, which were afterwards mixed with the 
aſhes of the deceaſed. 

We ſhall conclude our account of this celebrated 
muſeum with a deſcription of the Daniſh and Olden- 
burg horns, two curioſities which are greatly admired. 
The Daniſh horn 1s of pure gold, weighs an hundred 
and two ounces and an half, is two feet nine inches 
long, and holds about two quarts of wine meaſure. 
This horn was accidentally diſcovered in the year 
1639, by a country girl, in the dioceſe of Ripen, in 
Jutland, and is undoubtedly a piece of great antiquity, 
by the figures carved on the outſides, which ſeem to 
be hieroglyphics, &c. Ir is likely that ſome of theſe 


figures were deſigned to repreſent their deities; and 


the horn was probably uſed in ſacrifices, as among the 
ancient Aſſyrians, and other nations, who, upon ſuch 
ſolemnities, made a great noiſe with horns and trum- 
pets, and uſed them to drink out of at their ſolemn 
entertainments. 

The Oldenburg horn is of pure ſilver, gilt with gold, 
weighs about four pounds, and is curiouſly enamelled 
with green and purple colours. The Daniſh antiqua- 
ries relate many fabulous ſtories of this horn, which 
are not worth repeating; and as to what they ſay of its 
being given to Otho, earl of Oldenburg, in the year 
982, it is plain it cannot be of that date, for the figures 
and characters on the outſide are modern; which, 
however, with the enamelling, and other ornaments, 
are of excellent workmanſhip, and make it a very fine 
and valuable curioſity. 

An ingenious traveller, in ſpeaking of the palace of 
Roſenburg, in this city, ſays, it was conſtructed b 
our famous Inigo Jones, and ſtands in the middle of a 
large garden. It 1s ſmall, and at preſent very little 
uſed by the king, or royal family. There is an air of 
antiquity in all the apartments, tapeſtry, and furniture, 
which is not diſpleaſing, and impreſſes with reſpect. 
The grand ſala, or dining-room in particular, is in this 
ſtile. The hangings, which are not ill- executed, re- 
preſent the various actions by ſea and land, which di- 
verſified the ancient laws between the Swedes and 
Danes, who ſeem always to have had the fame rival- 
ſhip and animoſity which the French and Engliſh are 
diſtinguiſhed for, and which, 'tis probable, they will 
ever, in. ſome degree, retain. At one end of this 
grand apartment are three ſilver lions as large as life, 
who ſeem, by the ferocity and rudeneſs of their appear- 
ance, deſigned to characterize the age and nation in 


which they were caſt. Here are ſeveral cabinets full of 


curious rarities, which the various ſovereigns of Den- 
mark have ſucceſſively collected and left to their poſte- 
rity. Many of them are intrinſically valuable, others 
only preſerved from ſome event or accident connected 
with them. Among the firſt is a ſaddle, on which 
Chriſtian IV. made a ſort of triumphal entry into Co- 
penhagen. It is covered with pearls, diamonds, and 
other precious ſtones; and the ſpurs are of ſtones en- 
riched with jewels. The coat worn by the king, and 
a light helmer on the ſame occaſion, are likewiſe co- 
vered with pearls. ' hey preſerve likewiſe, with great 
care, a handkerchief of this prince, dyed with his 


blood from a wound which he received by a ball, that 
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deprived him of an eye. The man who accompanied 


us ſhewed me, with exultation in his countenance, a 
ſword of Charles XII. of Sweden. It is juſt ſuch a 
ſword as ſuch a monarch may be ſuppoſed to have 
uſed, and would well become the meaneſt ſoldier, It, 
indeed, evinces his ſtrength and vigorous frame of 
body, by its ſize and weight: the blade is at leaſt four 
fert long, and both the hilt and garde are entirely com- 
poſed of braſs. - 
The gardens of this place conſtitute one of the chief 
diverſions of this city, as they are always open, and on 
feſtivals or Sundays crouded with company. They are 
large, but not laid out with taſte, or adorned with 
any productions of art, one ſtatue only excepted of 
Hercules vanquiſhing the Næmean lion, which ſtands 
under a portico, raiſed to defend it from the incle- 
mency of the weather. This is of Italian workmanſhip; 


and the artiſt has found means to diſplay great anatomi- 


cal ſkill and beauty in the attitude and muſcles of the 
hero, who, by an extraordinary exertion of ſtrength, 
forces open, and breaks the jaw of his adverſary. 

The other principal buildings of Copenhagen are the 
king's mule, or ſtables, the orphan-houſe, the opera- 
houſe, the military ſchool, the royal library, which con- 
tains above 40,000 printed books and manuſcripts, in 
various languages, and the univerſity. With reſpect 
to the latter, it muſt be obſerved, that, Prior to the 
reign of Chriſtian I. (who was one of the beſt kings 
that ever ruled the Danes, and, indeed, may be deemed 
the Alfred of Denmark,) the Daniſh nobility and gen- 
try, for want of proper ſeminaries of learning in their 
own country, were under the neceſſity of ſending their 
children to the French and German univerſities and 
colleges for education. To remedy this great incon- 
venience Chriſtian applied to, and obtained leave of, 
the pope, to eſtabliſh a public ſeminary of learning in 
his own dominions, when the univerſity of Copenhagen 
was accordingly founded in the year 1475. But nei— 
ther the ſucceſſors of this wiſe and patriotic monarch, 
or even the clergy, have ſeconded his laudable endea- 
vours with a proper degree of ſpirit: for a very intelli- 
gent gentleman, who recently viſited this city, ſays, 
« There are ſeveral hundreds of ſtudents in the univer- 
ſity of Copenhagen who were entered upon eſtabliſh- 
ments which were made by former kings, when all the 
neceſſaries of life were very cheap, and when their 
young men could live decently upon what were al- 
lowed them; but now, as all theſe neceſſaries are be- 
come much dearer, and as few of thoſe ſtudents have 
any private fortune, many of them are in the greateſt 


miſery. I have met with ſeveral young men of lively | 
parts, in the univerſity, which might make a conſider- 


able figure in the world; but ſince the new titular nobi- 
bility bear the ſway here, ignorance and impudence, 
as coming the neareſt to their own character, are re- 
warded ; whilſt real merit, modeſty, and decency, are 
treated with the greateſt contempt. Sometime ſince, 
the king had a French comedy eſtabliſhed at Copenha- 
gen, to the ſight of which every decent perſon was ad- 
mitted gratis: but I was really aſtoniſhed to ſee three 
or four young men of genius refuſed admittance to this 
comedy becauſe they were ſtudents in the univerſity, 
though they were very decently dreſſed, and even ſo- 
licited to be admitted into the galleries; while thoſe 


places were filled with valet de chambres, and others 


of that ciaſs. No claſs of people are held in more 
contempt, in this country, than the ſtudents of the 
univerſity, What encouragement, then, have men of 
genius to ſtudy and cultivate the ſciences? | 
Helſencur, or Elſcneur, is ſituated about 20 miles 
north of Copenhagen, on a neck or ſtrait of the ſea, 
called the Sound, and ſurrounded by walls. The caſtle 
of Cronenburg, which defends Helſeneur, and the 
caſtle of Helſinburg, on the oppoſite ſhore, command 
the commerce of the Baltic; for between theſe two 
forts all veſſels that trade into that ſea mult paſs; fo 
that this ſtrait is the molt frequented of any in Europe, 
that of Gibraltar excepted, The caſtle of Cronenburg 


N 


OY 


| 


was built by Frederick II. of free-ſto 

Gothland. Every ſhip that paſſes this tia Oi fr 
ſail at Cronenburg, and come to the town ult firike 
pound for the cuſtom, under the penalty of ern 
the veſſel and cargo. Helſeneur was 8 citing 
walls under the reign of Chriſtain IV. and pe - with 
only with Danes, but alſo with citizens 1 "Ye not 
nations. The city ſuffered very much when vm 
Guſtavus, king of Sweden, beſieged Cronenh arles 
1658. It was taken by him, but reſtored to th D in 
by the treaty of Copenhagen in 1660. This Dmg 
native place of the celebrated John Iſaac P 2 
though his parents were of Haerlem in Holland. on 
was doctor of phyſic, profeſſor in the univerſi of Toy 
dewyck, and hiſtoriographer to the king of 5 1 
and m province of Gelderland. enmark, 
The caſtle of Cronenburg is four o n 
tant from Helſeneur, on = wy where 3 on 
the fortreſs of Orekrange. It is built upon ouken ply 


faſtened with hewn ſtones, and ſo ſolid, that it ſup. 


ports the fury of the tide, which ſomet; 

gainſt it moſt violently, without — N55 he 
leaſt, It makes a large ſquare court, and was als F 
with fine ſtatues; the apartments alſo . 

ſplendid. The pipes of the ciſtern, which ſup fed the 
garriſon with water, and the locks of the — we - 
all of fine ſilver, before it was plundered by the 3 
des. It has four little towers at each corner, covered 
with copper : but the caſtle, with the chapel, ſteeple 
and ornaments of it, are all going to decay. It has a 
ditch towards the ſea, ſurrounded with another ditch: 
and the land fide is ſecured by five baſtions, and x 
half baſtion. They have five cannons upon them : bur 
the baſtion that ſecures the paſſage of the Sound has 
but two cannons, 36 pounders each; and 11 more of 
ſmaller ſize. The rampart is vaulted with free-ſtone, 
Frederick II. who built this caſtle, ſpent none but his 
own money in the building of it; and declared, that 
if he knew there was one ſingle ftone in it that coſt his 
people a farthing, he would have it removed. 

The unfortunate queen Caroline Matilda was con- 
fined in this caſtle, There is a little hunting-ſeat, or 
palace, about a quarter of a mile from Elſæneur, to 
which the king reſorts, for a few hours, in ſummer, 
There is nothing worthy of obſervation in the ſtructure 
itſelf; but from the roof the proſpect is enchanting, as 
it commands the town of Helſeneur, the caſtle of Cro- 
nenburg, the Sound, and the coaſt of Sweden, for 2 
conliderable way. 

Over-againſt Helſeneur lies the iſland of Huen, or 
Ween, remarkable only for the caſtle of Uraniburg, 
built by the famous Tycho Brahe. King Frederick II. 
had given him that iſland for his life, that he might 
build an obſervatory there, with other buildings pro- 
per for his purpoſe. The king gave him allo a penſion 
of 2000 golden crowns, a conſiderable fief in Norway, 
and a prebend in the church of Roſchild. This illand 
was perfectly well ſuited to Tycho Brahe's deſign; 
for it is properly a hill, which riſes in the middle of 
the ſea, the top of which is flat and ſmooth, and com. 
mands a proſpect allover the coaſt of Schonen, and the 
neighbouring country, affording thus a very extenſive 
horizon. Add to this, that the ſky is here generally 
clear, there ſeldom atiſing any fogs. I ycho Brahe 
laid, towards the middle of the iſland, the foundation of 
his caſtle, which he name Uraniburg, that is to ſay, the 
Town of Heaven; and finiſhed it in four years time. 
From the diſpoſition and convenience of the K 
ments, together with the engines and inſtruments 40 
obſervations it contained, it was looked upon on 
building that had not its equal in che world. ins - 
neighbourhood of it were lodgings for workmen 0 wa 
kinds, maintained at the expence of the raſter 3 ; 
printing-houſe, a paper-mill, forges for making 0 1 
ſtruments, laboratories for chymical experiment, p : 
Four years after he built, in the ſouth part of the 11120% 
another houſe, which he called Stelburg, t 1 lodge 
burg; there he kept ſeveral inſtruments, af _ 
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| ts and ſervants, who applied themſclves to 
-_ — ſtudy. But Uraniburg is now gone to 


The iſland of Huen belongs now to the 
1 in which Tycho Brahe uſed to ſit, to 

ake his aſtronomical obſervations, is ſtill preſerved 
at Royal Muſeum, and held, by the Danes, in 
the higheſt veneration. Thus (ſays a judicious tra- 
veller in a letter to à friend) it ever happens | I need 
ot remind you that the aſtronomer himſelf was driven 
* his native country by faction and malevolence; 
or that he died at Prague, in the court, and under the 

rotection, of the emperor Rodolphus, who ſheltered 
his illuſtrious fugitive, and afforded him an aſylum. 
Dr. Johnſon's lines, ſo often quoted on fimilar occa- 


ſions, are very applicable. 


« See nations ſlowly wiſe, and meanly juſt, 
« To bury'd merit raiſe the tardy buſt.” 


Holbeck, Callenburg, Ringſtede, Preſto, Koge, 
Warienburg, Newſtad, Skelſkor, and Korſor, are 
laces which contain nothing worthy of deſcription. 

Frederickſburg is a ſmall town, 20 miles diſtant 
ſtom Copenhagen, to the north-weſt, and 18 from 
Helſeneur to the ſouth-weſt. It is conſiderable only by 
the ſtately caſtle and royal palace which ſtands near it. 
That caſtle was formerly but a ſmall ſeat belonging to 
a private gentleman. King Frederick II. being 
charmed with its ſituation, bought it of him, and be- 
gan to enlarge it. His ſon, Chriſtian IV. finiſhed it. 
This is the Verſailles of Denmark. The houſe is 
built on piles in a lake. The body of the caſtle con- 
fiſts of a very fair front, with two great wings. The 
chapel is well adorned, and covered with gilt copper. 
It has 12 ſilver ſtatues of the apoſtles; and all the locks, 
bolts, &c, were ſilver, till it was plundered by the 
Swedes. The hall is adorned with paintings, and has 


the pictures of ſeveral of the kings of Denmark, and 


of the royal family, as large as the life; and a frame 
of paintings, which repreſents the ſea and land battles 
of the kings of Denmark. It is hung with rich ta- 
peſtry of mohair, - repreſenting the actions and battles 
of Chriſtian IV. There is a gallery which leads from 
the caſtle to the hall of audience, adorned with pictures, 
moſt of whichwere were bought in Italy. Here is a park 
about nine miles long, of a proportionable breadth, 
and interſperſed with pools and fiſh ponds, with a 
mixture of green plods, hillocks, and ſmall vallies. 
It was ſtocked with fallow deer from England. There 
1s a pretty flower garden behind the caſtle, in the very 
lake; in which, though it is exceeding deep, they have 
built a kind of terrace on piles that coſt an hundred 
thouſand crowns. | 

Roſchild, or Roſkild, lies at the bottom of the bay 
of Ifefiord, and is 18 miles diſtant from Copenhagen 
to the weſt, It was formerly the capital of Den- 
mark, when the king reſided there; but ſince they 
have choſen Copenhagen for their reſidence, it has 
dwindled greatly in point of importance, and is much 
decayed with reſpect to wealth and commerce. Of 
27 churches, which formerly embelliſhed this town, 
EO are now ſtanding. It continues, however, to 
< the burial place of the royal family. Among the 
monuments of the Daniſh ſovereigns, ſome of which 
” extremely magnificent, ſtands a beautiful marble 
A ar, erected by queen Margaret, as a ſupport to 
1 whetſtone ſent her by Albert, king of Sweden, to 
8 her needles, in deriſion to her ſex. But it 

ted her reſentment in ſuch a manner, that he ſuf- 


2 — for his ſarcaſm; for he was taken pri- 
x 1 J. the queen, detained ſeven years in cuſtody, 

obliged to relinquiſh all his pretenſions to the 
of Sweden. Here is a convent of Lutheran 


_ belonging to the beſt families; but they are not 


Crown 


iged to , | . 
: by a wear any 5 habit, or to be reſtrict- 
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e vows uſual in convents; but are permitted, 
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In 1658 the famous treaty of peace was here conclud- 
ed between Denmark and Sweden. The univerſity is 
in a declining condition; and, indeed, the whole town 
exhibits evident marks of poverty and decay. 

Sora is ſituated on the banks of a lake, about the 
center of Zealand, was formerly the ſeat of a rich 
abbey, and has many pleaſant fields and foreſts near it. 
To this place the academy of Frederickſburg was re- 
moved, and the foundations of the univerſity were 
augmented by Chriſtian IV. Charles Guſtavus, king 
of Sweden, was educated here, and retained ſuch a 
veneration for the place, that when he invaded Zea- 
land, he would not ſuffer his ſoldiers to enter the town. 
But the revenues of this ſeminary have been annexed 
to the crown of Denmark, and the whole is gone to 
| decay. Abſolom, archbiſhop of Lunden, once found- 

ed here an eſtabliſhment for the maintenance of thoſe 
who ſhould write the hiſtory of Denmark ; and to this 
foundation we owe the hiſtory written by the celebrat- 
ed Saxo Grammaticus, 


671 
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HIS iſland is the next to that of Zealand, in the 

ſcale of importance, among the ſeveral parts which 
form the Daniſh kingdom. It is bounded by the 
Greater Belt on the eaſt, by the Leſſer Belt on the 
weſt, by the Baltic on the ſouth, and by a little chan- 
nel, which ſeparates it from the iſland of Samſæ, on the 
north. It is about 36 miles from eaſt to welt, and 
30 from north to ſouth. The country is fertile and 
agreeable, being finely diverſified with verdant hills, 
ſhady woods, pleaſant groves, fruitful fields, rich paſ- 
tures, &c. The ſoil is good, well cultivated, and af- 
fords a great deal of grain, not only for home con- 
ſumption, bur exportation, Great quantities of black 
cattle, horſes, hogs, &c. are bred here. This iſland 
is an appendage to the eldeſt ſons of the kings of Den- 
mark, and is deemed one of the richeſt goverments 
belonging to that ſovereignty. It contains four gar- 
riſoned towns, and 264 villages; but the moſt conſt- 
derable places, and the only ones, indeed, worthy of 
deſcription, are the following. 

Odenſee, the capital of the iſland, ſtands about its 
center, and is a capacious, weli-built, pleaſant town, 
Here the kings once reſided, and the aſſembly of the 
ſtares met wa the crown became hereditary, and 
the ſovereign abſolute. In a church here, which is 
dedicated to St. Canute, the vody of that prince was 
found near a century and a half ago. It was depoſited 
in a copper coffin, gilt, and adorned with precious 
ſtones. The moſt particular circumſtance relative to 
this town, at preſent, is, that the inhabitants brew the 
beſt beer in the whole kindom. 

Nyburg lies on the narrower part of the Greater Belt, 
between Funen and Zealand. This place has ſome 
trade, the harbour is good, and the adjacent country 
is fertile. The damages done to the fortifications in 
the late wars with Sweden, are not yet thoroughly re- 
paired. Embarkations for the iſland of Zealand are 
made at this town, | 

Schwenborg is an agreeable town, with a commo=- 
dious harbour, fituate on the ſouth-eaſt part of the 
iſland. From hence Charles Guftavus, in the year 
1658, began his march, over the ice, to the iſlands of 
Langeland, Zcaland, and Falſter. | 

Woburg, or Foburg, is a ſmall town, ſituate on a 
little gulph on the ſouthern coaſt of Funen, over-a- 
gainſt the iſland of Arroe, and is about 10 miles diſ- 
tant from Schwenborg to the weſr. 

Aſſens lies on. the ſouth-weſt coaſt of this iſland, 
over-againſt Haderſleben, in the duchy of Sleſwic. It 
is about 11 miles diſtant from Odenſee to the ſouth. 
In the year 1535 the army of king Chriſtian III. com- 
manded by John Rantzaw, routed that commanded b 

Chriſtopher, earl of Oldenburg, and killed Guſtavus 
Troll, archbiſhop of Upſal. Rantzaw afterwards le- 


think proper, to quit the convent, and marry. 


velled this town with the ground. 
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Middleſar, on the weſtern ſhore of the iſland, lies | 


on the Leſſer Belt, hence alſo called Middlefar-Sound. 
It is 17 miles diſtant from Aſſens to the north-weſt, 
and as many from Odenſee towards the ſouth-weſt, 
It is a ſmall, but neat town, in a country abounding 
with all the neceſſaries of life. It is the common paſ- 
ſage from this iſland to Colding in Jutland ; the Belt 
not being broader here than the Thames is at Gravel- 
end. On the 13th of January, 1658, Charles Guſ- 
tavus, king of Sweden, led his army over the ice to 
this place, routed the Daniſh forces that oppoſed him, 
and made himſelf maſter of the whole iſland of Funen. 


FALISTE KN 
THIS iNand lies to the "north-eaſt of Laland, from 


which it is ſeparated by a narrow ſtrait. It has 
Zealand on the north, and the iſland of Moon on the 
north-eaſt. It is 20 miles in length, and eight in 
breadth. Its foil is very fruitful ; and much corn IS 
ſent from hence to Mecklenburg, and other parts of 
Germany. It is divided into two bailiwicks ; that of 
the ſouth, or Synder-Herrit; and that of the north, 
or Norre-Herrit. It has ſeveral towns ; among which 
the chief zre Nycoping, on the weſtern coaſt of the 
iſland, of which it is the capital. It is one of the moſt 
leaſant and well built towns in the whole kingdom, 
and ſtiled, by Dr. Heylin, the Naples of Denmark. 
It has a ftrong caſtle, and a well frequented harbour. 
Stubcoping, in Latin Stubcopia, ſeated on the north 
coaſt, is a place of ſome trade, being the uſual paſ- 
ſage from Zealand into Germany. 


K i 


HE iſland of Arroe is ſituated near the coaſt of 
Funen, being eight miles in length, and two in 
breadth. Ir is extremely fruitful in corn, and abounds 
in aniſeed, with which the inhabitants give a flavour 
to their bread, and ſeaſon their meat. In this iſland 
are plenty of horſes and black cattle; and ſome woods, 
in which are abundance of hares. The whole iſland 
has but three pariſhes, the moſt conſiderable of which 
is Kopin, or Kioping. The town belonging to it 
ſtands on the ſouthernmoſt part of the iſland, and bears 
the ſame name as the pariſh. It has a trade on account 
of its port, and is ſituated at the bottom of the bay. 


LALAND. 


THE iſland of Laland is ſituated on the eaſtward of 
Langeland, and to the ſouthward of Zealand, 
from which it is ſeparated by a narrow ſtrait, called 
Grone Sound. From its lowneſs, or flatneſs, it has the 
appellation of Laland, or Lowland. It is near 40 
miles in length, and about 20 in breadth, where wideſt, 
The ſoil is very fertile; ſo that Copenhagen is ſuppli- 
ed from hence with great quantites of corn, beſides 
what the Dutch traders are furniſhed with for exporta- 
tion. This iſland is divided into five diſtricts, or bai- 
liwicks, is the ſeat of a governor, and has ſeveral ſmall 
iſlands ſubject to its juriſdiction, It contains various 
pleaſant little villages and hamlets, and a few ſeats 
belonging to the nobleſſe, excluſive of four towns, 
Naſcow, Saxcoping, Levenſcoping, and Nyſted. 
Naſcow, or Naxkow, the capital, is 59 miles ſouth- 
weſt from Copenhagen, and has a commodious harbour 
for trade. The fiſhery 1s of ſome conſequence, and the 
circumjacent country is rich in meadow andpaſture lands, 
The reſt contain nothing worthy of particular notice. 


T. 


THE iſland of Moon lies to the ſouth-eaſt of Zea- 
land, and to the north-eaſt of Falſter. Ir 1s about 


20 miles long, eight broad, and full of high chalky 


hills. Here is ſome paſture ground, but very little corn 
land. It was formerly part of the Daniſh admiral's al- 
lowance, as being the firſt place for him to reſide in, 


There are in this iſland ſeveral vil 

and a conſiderable city, called 1 yp Steh Pariſhes, 
lies on the north of the iſland, on a little riv a : "I 
a mile lower falls into the ſtrait called tit Y that 
This city made a brave defence againſt the Luk ound, 
in the year 1510, and forced them to retreat: eckers 
valour of the inhabitants of the whole 8 ” 
nalized in 1659, when they defended themſelves h. ſig. 
againſt the Swedes than the larger iſlands had = 


LANGELAN p. 


HIS iſland, which is 22 miles long : 
broad, is ſituated on the Greater Belt, to = unn ; 
ward of Funen. It abounds with wheat, rye, and 0 : 
ley, of which the natives export great quantities 1 
is divided into 16 pariſhes; and Rutcoping, on ng 
weſtern coaſt, is the moſt conſiderable town bein N 
fended by the fort of Traneker, which is een fin. 


niſhed with a ſtrong garriſon, 
FEMEREN 


IES near the coaſt of Holſtein, from whence it is {, 
parated by a ſtrait which is not above two miles 


| broad, and is called Der Femmer Sundt, i. e. the 


Straits of Femeren. Though it is but a ſmall ſoot 
of ground, yet it has always been looked rents 6 
one of the keys of Denmark, with regard to the em. 
pire, Therefore king Chriſtian IV. was more afraid 
of the Germans becoming maſter of this iſland, than 
of their over-running Jutland, which cauſed him to 
fortify all the old caſtles, and put ſtrong gatriſons in. 
to every place of importance here. This iſland is ex- 
tremely fruitful in corn and paſtures, and yet has but 
two pariſhes, namely, Borg and Peterſdorp. There is 
a fort at the place where people land from Holſtein 
called Fethſchans, that is, the Fort of the Paſſage. ; 


BORNHOLM. 


BORNHOLM, anciently Boringia, is ſaid to have 
been diſcovered by Thicloraus, the ſon of a prince 
of Jutland. It is the remoteſt and moſt eaſterly of all 
the iſlands belonging to the king of Denmark, being 
about 75 miles diſtant from Zealand to the eaſt, and 
not above 15 from the neareſt coaſt of Schonen to the 
ſouth-eaſt. It is about 18 miles long, from north-weſt 
to ſouth-eaſt, and about 10 in breadth, from ſouth-weſt 
to north-eaſt. Bornholm is a place of great impertance 
for its ſituation and fruitfulneſs, and belonged once to 
the archbiſbop of Lunden; but king Chriſtian II. 
took poſſeſſion of it in the year 1524, as being ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary for the fleet he was preparing againſt 
Sweden; which uſurpation George Seſteburg, who 
was then archbiſhop, oppoſed with all his power, but 
in vain, for he was forced afterwards to fly into Ger- 
many, to avoid the effects of the king's difpleaſure. 
The Swedes have frequently laid this iſland waſte ; 
and, in the war with Frederick II. they made them- 
ſelves maſters of it, and deſigned to keep it; but they 
were obliged to reſtore it by the treaty of Copenhagen, 
concluded May 27th, 1660. The moſt conſiderable 
places are Sandwyck, on the northern coaſt ; Rat- 
tenby, on the ſouth-weſtern.; Nex, on the eaſtern ; 
and Sand-Hamer, to the north of Nex, on the fame 
coaſt ; beſides which there are here ſeveral villages 
MANY little iſlands ſurround the above mentioned 
more conſiderable ones; but they are either uninha 1 
ed, or of ſo little importance, as not to be a 
worthy of notice by travellers, or of mention by pr 
graphers. Some others are contiguous to them, - 
belong to the other provinces of Denmark ; the = 
conſiderable of which are Samſoe and Leſſau, on 
coaſt of Jutland, f ; 
oh or Samſoi, is in the Baltic, eight mie 
from the coaſt of Jutland. It is near nine e 
length, * in breadth, fruitful, healthy, and Nahe 
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ones to the dioceſe of Aabur, oppoſite to 
Lale boat the diſtance of 12 a from 
— It is ſurrounded by ſand-hills, but has 
the laces where ſhips may ride ſafely at anchor, 
my north and caſt ſides, and contains three ſmall 
nee ang and contiguous to the duchy of Sleſ- 
jc. are the following iſlands, viz. 
"Ton which is in length ſeven, and in breadth four 
iles contains ſeveral ſmall hamlets, and about 1 500 
iahabitants. Towards the eaſtern parts the paſturage for 
in tle is excellent; and on the weſtern ſide of the iſland 
5 ſeveral harbours, in which ſmall veſſels may ride 
in * part of Manoe, formerly a conſiderable 
ihand, has been ſwallowed up by the ſea. 


The iſland of Sylt is ſituated to the northward of 


Fora, and is of a triangular form, the longeſt ſide be- 


ing about 14 miles in length. It is ſandy, bar ren, and. 


inhoſpitable 3 and the people, who are a hardy, clow- 
niſh race, are annually engaged in the whale fiſheries, 
on the coaſts of Iceland, Greenland, and Spitzbergen. 
Farthen urns, containing human bones, aſhes, &c. 
have been found in the hills of this iſland, which 
farther evinces that the ancient inhabitants burned 
their dead. „ 

Narthſtrand lies oppoſite to the bailiwick and town 
of Huſum, and was, it is ſaid, ſeparated from the con- 
tinent by a violent ſtorm. When it became an iſland 
it was about 12 miles long, and four broad, in ſome 
places, and 1n others leſs. Its foil is very fruitful, and 
produced abundance of corn before the inundations 
we ſhall mention hereunder. It had alſo very fat paſtures, 
where they fed exceeding good cattle ; and they uſed to 
{nd daily to Huſum, and other places, a prodigious 
number of ſheep, fowls, ducks, and geeſe, and great 
quantities of butter. It contained 21 or 22 pariſhes, 
and about 8000 inhabitants; but it has ſuffered pro- 
digiouſly at ſeveral times by fatal inundations. In 
the year 1300 the little city of Rungholt, with ſeve- 
tal churches and villages, were carried away by the 
waves, which drowned alſo great numbers of people, 
as well as cattle. In 1532 there aroſe ſuch a violent 
ſtorm, that almoſt the whole iſland was overflowed ; 
when 1600, or, according to others, 1900, perſons pe- 
riſhed in the water. The next year another ſtorm da- 
maged the dykes very much. From 1612 to 1618, there 
happened every year ſuch inundations, as occaſioned 
prodigious loſſes, and put the inhabitants to very great 
expence ; and l in 1615, when 300 per- 
lons periſhed in the waves. They were afterwards 
iree for ſome years, and had time to repair their banks 
and dykes; but all their care and precautions proved 
neffectual againſt the ſtorm that happened October the 
11th, 1634, At ten of the clock at night the whole 
land lay under water, above 6000 perſons were 
drowned, and, of all the inhabitants, there were hardly 
500 that ſaved their lives. The churches, which 
ood on the riſing grounds, held out the ſtorm indeed, 
but fell down afterwards; and 28 windmills were car- 
ried away by the waves. The loſs of cattle of all ſorts 
935 reckoned to amount to 50,000 heads; and the 
Cykes were broke in 44 different places. The whole 
iſland continued thus overflowed, except a ſmall ſpot 
of ground which ſtood higher than the reſt, Since 
mar time the inhabitants have laboured, with the 
aſiſtance of ſome Dutchmen, to regain part of the 
land they have loſt. f 

mron, or Amroen, is a ſmall iſland to the north-weſt 


tant Red, from which it is about ſeven miles diſ- 


t is in the form of a cr - 
Gderab] eſcent, and is only con 


e for its oyſter fiſhery. 


ora, or Foehr, lies towards the north-eaſt of Amron, 


vs eng the coaſt of Sleſwic, between Northſtrand 
2 It belongs to the prefectorſhip of Tunder, 
des oval figure, about ſix miles in length, and 
in breadth. It abounds in cattle and corn, has 


ut 200 inhbitants, and ſeveral villages, The in- 8 
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habitants ſtill preſerve the Iunguage, manners, and 
0 


dreſs of the ancient Friſons, though ſome of them 
ſpeak the diale& of Lower Saxony. 


SECTION Iv, 


Language, Religion, Learning, and Forms of Government 
of the Danes, ancient and modern; 


HE language of the Danes, like that of the Nor- 
wegians, is a corrupted dialect of the Teutonic, 
and in pronunciation harſh and diſſonant. It is in- 
termixed with many Dutch, German and French 
words; but the French is the language of the court. 
The eſtabliſhed religion of Denmark is the Lutheran. 
The kingdom is conſidered as divided into fix dioceſes, 
viz. one in Zealand, one in Funen, and four in Jut- 
land; but theſe are, in fact, no other than ſuperinten- 
dencies; for they are without cathedrals, eccleſiaſtical 
courts, or temporalities. The principal buſineſs of 
their biſhops, or rather ſuperintendants, is to inſpect 
the doctrines and morals of the inferior clergy. The 


ſuperintendants re not diſtinguiſhed from other mi- 


niſters by their habit; the clerical dreſs conſiſting, of a 
black gown with ſhort ſleeves, a round cap with flat 
edges, and a large ruff about the neck. The revenue 
of the biſhop or ſuperintendant of Copenhagen, which 
is the richeſt benefice in the whole kingdom, amounts 
to no more than 2000 rix-dollars, or about 5 10 l. ſter- 
ling per annum. The clergy are wholly dependent on 
the government, and are obliged; to act with the ut- 
moſt ſubmiſſion and ſervility to the court. But to make 
amends for being obliged to be ſo obſequious to one 
claſs of people, they take care to ſhew their authority, 
and domineer over another claſs; for having acquiredan 
abſolute influence over the minds of the common people, 
they exerciſe a kind of ſpiritual tyranny over their con- 
ſciences. The clergy, in general, preach without 
notes, and ſome of them lead very exemplary lives. 
Their churches are kept neater, andare more embelliſh- 
ed with ornaments, than thoſe of England; but the de- 
corations are uſually inelegant, and often abſurd, This 
incongruous taſte is very pointedly ridiculed by an in- 


genious traveller, who, in a letter dated from Copen- 


hagen, ſays, © I have been in all the churches here, 
whether German, French or Daniſh ; but it is not in 
the Lutheran places of devotion one muſt ſearch for 
the productions of art or elegance. Madonas and Mag- 
dalenas are confined to Roman catholic walls. There 
is one church here, indeed, where they have placed ſix 
ſtatues of plaiſter before the high altar. As they have 
armed two of theſe with monſtrous gilt ſwords, as big 
as Charles the XIIth's, and a third is employed in 
blowing a trumpet, I muſt own I took them, at firſt 
ſight, a a kind of guard drawn up to defend the 
place; but on a nearer —— I found (prohably 
for fear of ſuch a miſtake) they had chriſtened them 
all, and placed their names ſeverally and reſpectively 
at their feet. To four of them they applied the Jewiſh 
appellations of the angels which occur in ſcripture, 
Gabriel, Uriel, Raphael, and Michael ; but unhappi- 
ly when they had got ſo far, having yet ewo figures re- 
maining, and no more angelic titles, they ſeem to 
have been at a fad loſs; as under one of them they 
have put the word cherub, but left it undetermined 
who he might be; and to the other they have affixed 
Jeremeill; but who that Jeremeill is continues uncertain. 
The Danes have a great paſſion for ſonorous muſic ; 
hence their organiſts entertain the congregation for a 
conſiderable time, both before and after ſervice. Thug 
it appears, that where the beiles-letters find a difficulty 
in gaining ground, harmony will obtain an eaſy ad- 
mittance; and people without taſte, and who, in ge- 
neral, have but very crude notions of elegance, will 
ſtill admire muſic. 


« Man may juſtly tuneful ſtrains admire, 
His ſoul is muſic, and his breaſt a lyre Z 
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« A lyre which, while its various notes agree, 

t© Enjoys the ſweets of its own harmony. 

« Tn us rough hatred with ſoft love is join'd, 

And ſprigſitly hope, with grovling fear combind, 

« To form the parts of our harmonious mind. 

« What raviſhes the ſoul, what charms the ear, 

« Is muſic, though a various dreſs it wear. 

« Beauty is mulic too, tho' in diſguiſe ; 

« Too fine to touch the ear, it ſtrikes the eyes. 

is muſic heav*nly, ſuch as in a ſphere 

« We only can admire, but cannot hear. 

«© Nor is the pow'r of numbers leſs below; 

ce By them all humours yield, all paſſions bow, 

t And ſtubborn crowds are chang'd, yet know 
not how. 

© Let other arts in ſenſeleſs matters reign, 

« Mimic in braſs, or with mix'd juices ſtain ; 

« Muſic, the mighty artiſt, man can rule, 

« As long as it has numbers, he a ſoul.” 


Though learning, from the attention given to vari- 
ous manufactures, and the ſcience of ' agriculture, is 
at a low ebb in this kingdom, it has produced ſome 
few perſons admirably eminent in the mathematical ſci- 
ences, and the art of medicine, ſuch as Tycho Brahe, 
Borrichius, Bartholines, &c. But the merit of theſe 
is to be conſidered as the effulgence of a comet, chal- 
lenging the greater admiration, becauſe ſo ſeldom 
ſeen. The ſmall progreſs of the Danes in the ſciences, 
however, appears alſo to reſult from a defective con- 
ſtitution, and an oppreſſive government ; for the clergy 
and lawyers, as they are entirely dependant upon the 
court, and great lords of the kingdom, are mot 
meanly ſubſervient. It is true they fill their re- 
ſpective places in the ſcale of ſlavery, but they fill them 
as ſo many cyphers, or rather as ſo many machines, 
that are moved at the will of others. 

As the ancient form of government in Denmark 
was the ſame which the Goths and Vandals eſtabliſhed 
in moſt, if not all, parts of Europe, whither they car- 
ried their conqueſts, Denmark was, till lately, go- 
verned by a king, choſen by the people of all ranks; 
even the boors had their voices; which king Walde- 
mar III. who reigned in 1334, acknowledged in his 
memorable anſwer to the pope's nuncio, who pretend- 
ed to a great power over him: * Our being we have 


from God, our kingdom from our ſubjects, our riches 


from our parents, and our religion from the church of 
Rome; and if you grudge it us, we renounce it by 
theſe preſents.” The ſtates of the realm being con- 
vened, were to elect, for their prince, ſuch a perſon 
as to them appeared handſome, valiant, juſt, merci- 
ful, affable, a maintainer of the laws, a lover of the 
people, prudent, and adorned with all other virtues fit 
for government, and requiſite for the great truſt re- 
poſed in him; yet with a due regard to the family of 
the preceding king. If, within that line, they found 
a perſon thus qualified, or eſteemed to be fo, they 
thought it but a point of gratitude to prefer him be- 
fore any other to this high dignity, and were pleaſed 
when they had reaſons to chuſe the eldeſt ſon of their 
former king rather than any of the younger, as well 
becauſe they had regard to priority of birth, when all 
other virtues were equal, as becauſe the greatneſs of 
his perſonal eſtate might put him above the reach of 
temptations to be covetous or diſhoneſt, and enable 
him, in ſome degree, to ſupport the dignity of his 
office. Burif, after ſuch a choice, they found them- 
{elves miſtaken, and that they had advanced a cruel, 
vicious, tyrannical, covetous, or profuſe perſon, they 
frequently depoſed him, often- times baniſhed, and 
ſometimes. deſtroyed him. This they did either for- 
mally, by making him anſwer before the reprefentative 
body of the people; or if, by ill practices, ſuch as 
making of parties, levying ſoldiers, contracting of al- 
liances to ſupport himſelf in oppoſition to the peoples 
rights, he was grown too powerful to be legally con- 
tended with, they diſpatched him, without any more 
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ceremony, the beſt way they could, and elected 


ſently a better man in his ſtead; ſometimes the Pre. 


of kin to him; ſometimes the valiant man that h Sg 
a 


d ex. 
n, or 


private 
eaſt dr camt of 


poſed himſelf fo far as to undertake the executi 
the killing of the tyrant; and, at other tim 13 
perſon of good reputation, who poſſibly ] * 
9 an advancement. K 
requent meeting of the ſtates 
part of the den In thoſe odd eta 
ters relating to good government were 1 N 
good laws were enacted; all affairs belongin anlacted; 
or war, alliances, diſpoſal of great offices 15 erer 
of marriages for the royal family, &c. were — uy 
The impoling of taxes, or demanding of benovad ry 
were purely accidental ; no conſtant tribute bein 7 
paid, or any money levied on the people, unleſs eicher 
to maintain a neceſſary war, with the advice and = 
ſent of the nation, or, by way of free gift, to c ook 
bute to raiſe a daughter's portion ; the king's — 
at that time, conſiſting only in the rents of his 5 
and demeſnes, in his herds of cattle, foreſts fervic ; 
of tenants in manuring and cultivating 1 
& c. cuſtoms upon merchandize being an impoſition of 
late crept into this part of the world; ſo that he lived 
like one of our modern noblemen, upon the revenues 
of his own eſtate, and eat not through the ſweat of his 
ſubjects brows. | 
The buſineſs of the king was then to ſee a due and 
impartial adminiſtration of juſtice executed accordin 
to the laws; nay, often to fit and do it himſelf; to be 
watchful and vigilant for the welfare of his people; to 
command in perſon their armies in time of war; to 
encourage religion, arts, and learning: and it was his 
intereſt, as well as his duty, to keep fair with the nobj. 
lity and gentry, and be careful of the proſperity of his 
ſubjects. 

Such was the ancient form of government in thi; 
kingdom, which continued with little variation (ex- 
cepting that the power of the nobles increaſed too much) 
till the year 1660, when, at one inſtant, the whole face 
of affairs was changed, the crown made hereditary, and 
the king abſolute. | 

This ſingular revolution was thus brought about, 
After the peace with Sweden the whole nation was in 
a moſt calamitous ſituation ; for the treaſury was ſo 
much exhauſted, that, when the army was to have been 
diſbanded, there was no money to pay off the troops; 
hence the ſoldiery became inſolent and licentious. At 
the ſame time the nobles were proud and tyrannical; 
the clergy diſcontented, from their want of import- 
ance, and the diſreſpe& with which they were treat- 
ed; and the commonalty quite deſperate on account of 
the heavy taxes with which they had been oppreſſed to 
carry on the war. 

At this criſis the ſtates aſſembled to deliberate and 
redreſs the grievances of the nation, when it was propoi- 
ed by the commons that an equal and equitable tax ſhould 
be laid upon all perſons indiſcriminately, and without di 
tinction, in an exact proportion to their reſpective ciſ- 
cumſtances. The nobles, however, ſtrenuoully plead 
ed their privileges, which they aſſerted, were a . 
exemption from their payment of any taxes whatever ; 
and the commons as ſtrenuouſly contended, that as the 
nobles engroſſed and enjoyed the greateſt part of _e 
lands, wealth, honours, &c. in the kingdom, it Wis 
more particularly incumbent on them to bear their ſhare 
of the common burthen, and to contribute to the ge- 
neral defence. The debates grew Warm, mute; : 
tercation became violent. Each party concerve f. 
implacable animoſity againſt the other, and che 1 
ons of all were equally overheated. In the 2 
this ferment a nobleman, called Otto Cracg, in 5 
and, in a tranſport of rage, told the commons, that 5 
neither underſtood the privileges of the nobility, the 
were always exempted from ſuch impoſitions, er. 
condition of themſelves, who were no other than the 
ſlaves. Theſe degrading expreſſions 1 Jos on, 
commons beyond all degree of forbearance, e 
2 


' maining to the 
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. | ſtarted up, and, fired with indignation, 
chef Ton nobility ould repent their having con- 
—_— the commons as vaſſals, and terming them 
_ Immediately the commons, or clergy and 
ee broke up the aſſembly, and marched under 
py if es of their leaders to the brewer's-hall, and, 
the 75 hours, reſolved to make the king a preſent of 
a abſolute power, and to render the crown hereditary 
= bis family, ſo as that it might deſcend even to fe- 
ja les, for want of male heirs. This reſolution they 
"ccordingly put in execution the next day ; and though 
2 nobility heſitated at firſt on the matter, yet they 
: ere alſo obliged at length to comply, and in three 
by time the alteration was completed; ſo that the 
3 have been ever ſince, and are at preſent, abſo- 
lute and ary not the leaſt ſhadow of liberty re- 

ubject. All meetings of the eſtates in 
arliament are aboliſhed. Nay, the very name of eſ- 
"ares and liberty is quite forgotten; as if there had never 
been any ſuch thing; the very firſt and principal ar- 
ticle in the Daniſh law being, © That the king has the 
civilege reſerved to himſelf to explain the law; nay, 
* alter and change it as he ſhall think proper.“ The 
conſequences of this are obvious; frequent and arbi- 
trary taxes, and commonly very exceſſive ones, even 
in time of peace, little regard being had to the occa- 
Gons of them; ſo that the value of eſtates, in moſt 
parts of the kingdom, is fallen three-fourths: and it is 
worſe near the capital city, under the eye and hand of 
the government, than in remoter provinces: poverty 
in the gentry, which neceſſarily cauſes extremity of 
miſery in the peaſants; partiality in the diſtribution of 
juſtice, when favourites are concerned ; with many 
other miſchiefs ; being the conſtant effects of arbitrary 
rule in this and all other countries wherein it 
has prevailed. 

In a word, it may be truly ſaid, that the people of 
Denmark, with a raſh and deſperate hand, from mo- 
tives of revenge, fomented by an artful miniſtry and 
ambitious clergy, reſigned their liberty and indepen- 
dence, and inveſted their ſovereign with deſpotic power 
over their lives and fortunes, 


From this time the kings of Denmark unite, in their 


perſons, all the rights of the ſovereign power ; but not 
being able to exerciſe the whole themſelves, they are 
obliged to delegate ſome part of the executive power to 
their confidential ſubjects. 

The ſupreme court of judicature, for Denmark and 
Norway, is held in the royal palace at Copenhagen, 
the king being preſent; the tribunal of Holſtein is 
held at Gluckſtadt; and that for the duchy of Sleſwic 
in the town of that name. The nod of the ſovereign 
1s deciſive in the council, the members being obliged 
unplicitly to obey his will, as they are removeable at 
his pleaſure, 

Every man, if he chuſes it, may plead his own 
cauſe; and the proceedings are ſo ſummary, that a ſuit 
may be carried through all the courts, and finally de- 
eided in thirteen months. 

Subordinate to the ſupreme court of judicature, at 
which the king preſides, there are three other courts, viz. 
the land-{tag, or provincial court; the Herredsfougds, 
or diſtrict court; and the Byfoglids, or town court. 
Appeals lie from each of theſe courts to the other, ac- 
cording to {uperiority ; and the final appeal to the ſu- 
2 court, where an abſolute deciſion is given by the 

ing as the ultimate legiſlator. 
tb] ic judges are appointed by the king, but remove- 
- eat pleaſure, I hey are puniſhable for miſdemean- 
's, that is, if the monarch thinks proper to deem 
g = actions ſuch; and thus royally condemned, are 
ed to make reparation to the injured party. 
oy lalaries, which are inconſiderable, are paid from 
* 4 treaſury, from fines, and from gratuities 
Ph , is paſſed. In Copenhagen are likewiſe 
nue; cnequer court, to try cauſes relative to the reve- 
; and a commercial court, to decide all differences 
hecting trade. The admiralty court manages all 


_— 


marine diſputes; and the chancellory executes all 
manner of buſineſs reſpecting treaties, alliances, &c. 

The police in Denmark is very ſtrict. At the en- 
trance of many towns a whipping-poſt ſtands conſpicu- 
ous, on the top of which the figure of a man is placed, 
with a ſword by his ſide, and a whip in his right hand, 
Gibbets and wheels are alſo placed on eminences, on 
which the bodies of malefactors are ſometimes left, 
after execution, to deter others from their crimes. 

Some criminals are puniſhed by being whipped in the 
market place, and baniſhed. Some of the lower fort 
are puniſhed by being led through the city of Copen- 
hagen in what is called the Spaniſh mantles. This is 
a kind of heavy, veſt, ſomething like a rub, with an 
opening for the head, and irons to encloſe the neck. 
This mode of puniſhment is very much dreaded, and 
1s one cauſe that night robberies are rarely heard of in 
Copenhagen. | 


The place of execution is out of the city. Decolla- 


tion is deemed more honourable by the ſword than the 


axe. This is the common mode of execution, But of 
ſome more heinous crimes the puniſhment is breaking 
on the wheels; and, on executing this on ſtate pri- 
ſoners, it has been the practice ſometimes to begin with 
cutting off their right hands. Executions, however, 
are rare. A great number for child-murder are con- 
demned to work in ſpin-houſes for life, and to be 
whipped annually, on the day when, and the ſpot 
where, the crime was committed. This mode of 
puniſhment is dreaded more than death; and ſince it 
has been adopted, has greatly prevented the frequency 
of the crime. The puniſhment for grand-larceny is 
whipping, and ſlavery for life. Thoſe who are con- 
demned to ſlavery are diſtinguiſhed by a brown coat, 
with red ſleeves, and irons on one leg, with a chain 
faſtened to their waiſts. They work on the fortifica- 
tions, in ſummer, from five to eleven, and from one 
to fix, Their bread is coarſe and black. Beſides an 
allowance of bread, they have a pay of ones ſtiver 
(a penny) per day. They He on barrack beds. 

At Copenhagen the ſtate priſon is in the citadel. 
In this priſon there are five or fix rooms, about 15 feet 
by 14, with one window, and a caſe (or bed) in each. 
A traveller, who lately viſited this kingdom, relates, 
that he obſerved here one priſoner who was guarded by 
an officer and ſoldier in the room, and another at the 
door, though the guard-room was below. The wea- 
ther being then very warm, he was permitted to have 
the window open; and this is all the freſh air allowed 
ſtate priſoners ; for they are never ſuffered to go out of 
their rooms. The king makes them an ample allow- 
ance for diet. At the time of divine ſervice their doors 
are open, and they hear it by an oblique perforation 
into the church, through the thick walls oppoſite to 
the doors. 

The ſame traveller obſerved chains faſtened to the 
walls in the clole rooms, where the Counts Struenſee 
and Brandt had been confined ; and was informed that 
Struenſce, who had been confined above three months, 
when he firſt came out, though in view of a terrible 
death, exclaimed, © O what a bleſſing is freſh air!” 
Here are ſome dark rooms for the puniſhment of ſol- 
diers, but no dungeons. 

In the priſon of the ſtat-houſe there were nine per- 
ſons confined for crimes, and eleven for debt. The 
female criminals were at work in their ſeveral apart- 
ments, which were clean; but the male criminals were 
dirty and offenſive. The allowance granted them is 
three marks (27 pence) per weck. There are in this 
priſon arched damp dungeons A reſident chaplain 
ſays prayers to the priſoners every day. 

The blue-tower (the priſon for the bailiwick and ſer- 
vants of the court) conſiſts of four ſmall rooms on three 
floors, There were in it eight men and two women. 
Their allowance 1s two pence a day, with which they 
purchaſe what they pleaſe of the gaoler, who keeps a 
public houſe, and has a ſalary from the court. Here, 
as well as in the priſon at the ſtat-houſe, was obſerved 
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the neatneſs of the women, whoſe rooms were a con- 
traſt to thoſe of the mens. The reaſon is, that the 
gaolers wives inſpect the apartments of their own ſex, 
and are more attentive than their huſbands. 

The ſtock-houſe is near the ramparts. Here cri- 
minals from the garriſon, and convicts from the differ- 
ent claſſes of the people, are condemned to ſlavery. 
There were ſeen in this place 143 ſlaves. They never 
put off their clothes at night; and as they have new 
clothes only once in two years, and are very ſlight, 
many of them were almoſt naked. Some had light 
chains on one leg, ſome heavy chains on both legs, 
Others had iron collars. One was chained by his wriſt 
to a wheel-barrow. Theſe were puniſhments inflicted 
upon thoſe who had attempted to eſcape, or been ob- 
ſtreperous. 

On the other ſide of the court, down ten ſteps, are 
ſeven arched dungeons, with one ſmall window, in 
which were eleven priſoners, who lay on barrack beds. 
The diſtreſs and deſpair, in the pale and ſickly counte- 
nances of theſe ſlaves, were ſhocking to humanity. The 
traveller before-mentioned went to the ſervice of the 
chapel, where, of the few that attended, the man 
chained to the wheel-barrow was one. They ſat toge- 
ther on benches, and ſoldiers were properly placed at 
different parts of the chapel; and two, with bayonets 
fixed, ſtood at the door. Service being ended the 
Naves firſt paſſed down. This priſon was extremely 
offenſive. 

In the ſpin-houſe were about 3 or 400 priſoners, 
ſorting, carding, and ſpinning wool for the king's ma- 
nufactory in Copenhagen, In the court were ſeen ſe- 
veral rooms, with one man in each, employed in either 
raſping or chopping log-wood. Sixty-fix women were 
confined for lite, and all employed in carding and ſpin- 
—_ in one room. Several rooms are aſſigned to the 
ſick. | 

The public executioner, though univerſally deſpifed, 
is uſually rich, as he is not only well paid to 
deprive culprits of life, but is the general contractor 
to empty all the jakes, and remove from houſes, ſtables, 
ſtreets, &c. all kinds of filth, and, in particular, dead 
cats, dogs, &c. which no other Dane will touch upon 
any account whatever. 


In Copenhagen there is a maſter of the police, who 
ſuperintends the council and civil affairs of the city; 


and ſuch diligence and circumſpection is uſed, that a 

rſon may walk through the whole city, at midnight, 
in perfect ſafety. To prevent fires, the chimney- 
ſweepers are bound to keep a regiſter of all the chim- 
nies they ſweep, that, in caſe of an accident, from a foul 
vent, the owner may be convicted or puniſhed for his 
avarice or neglect. 

The apothecaries of this kingdom are under excellent 
regulations; only two are allowed in Copenhagen, and 
one in all other towns of importance. They are licenſed 
by the college of phyſicians, and confirmed by the 
king; and are obliged to keep an exact regiſter of 
=_ drugs they ſel}, by whom preſcribed, and to whom 
fold. | 

The code of Daniſh laws is ſo perſpicuous and ſhort, 
that it is contained in only one quarto volume, which 
is written in the language of the country, and divided 
into fix books, which comprize theſe ſeveral particu- 
lars: The procedure of the courts of juſtice, eccleſi- 
aſtical law, official and honorary law, maritime law, 
property law, and criminal law. 

Denmark is divided into ſeven capital governments, 
each being under the direction of a governor appointed 
by the king, who is called ſtifts-ampts-man ; and this 
ſtifts-ampts-man, or governor, is uſually a court fa- 
vourite. | 

Each of theſe ſeven capital governments is again ſub- 


divided into three ſmaller juriſdictions, called ampts; 


and the governors of theſe ampts are called 
amptſmen. But ſtifts-ampts-men, and amptſmen, 


are equally ſubſervient to the court, and oppreſſive 


to the poor, 
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ENMARK is commodiouſly ſituated for carry; 

on an extenſive commerce, but the ſubje FR 
3 from availing themſelves of it by the 2.00 
erable exactions of the great. When an ew rang 
farmer here is ſituated upon a poor farm, which N 
by his great diligence and induſtry, endeavourino 8 
cultivate and enrich, as ſoon as he has performed the 
laborious taſk, and expects to reap the profits of wh : 
he has ſown, his lord, under pretence of takins it wy 
his own hand, removes him from that farm to anoth « 
of his poor farms, and expects that he ſhould perform 
the ſame laborious taſk there, without any other emo 
lument than what he ſhall think proper to give him. 
Hence many of the farmers, thus diſcouraged, ſcarce 
raiſe grain enough for their own conſumption, but ſuf. 
fer their lands to run to paſture, on which they breed 
cattle; but, at the ſame time, theſe paſtures will not 
bring cattle to perfection, as they are obliged to be ſen: 
to Holſtein to fatten. ; 

The commercial commodities of this country are 
chiefly fiſh, timber, tallow, pitch, tar, planks, {kins 
live cattle, horſes, and, from ſome provinces, grain. 

The money of Denmark is reckoned in rix- dollars and 
ſtivers; the firſt being 48. 6d. each; the latter rather 
more than an Engliſh penny. 

In 1012 an Eaſt India company was eſtabliſhedin 
Denmark, and a ſettlement made at Tranquebar, on the 
Coromandel coaſt: but this Eaſt India trade, though 
it benefits individuals, is detrimental to the nation in 
general, as the Danes pay in ſpecie for all their tea, 
porcelane, bale-goods, &c. not having natural pro- 
ductions, or manufactured goods, proper for thoſe 
markets: and were it not for the ſmall quantities of 
thoſe goods which they ſend into Germany, Pruſſia, 
Courland, &c. and the teas which they occaſionally 
ſmuggle, the whole country would ſoon be ruined by 
the company. 

Chriſtian VI. indeed, did the utmoſt in his power to 
benefit his country, He aboliſhed the monopolies of 
wine, brandy, falt, and tobacco, He terminated the 
diſputes which had long ſubſiſted between the crown 
of Denmark and the city of Hamburg ; inſtituted a 
council of trade; invited artiſts, workmen, and ma- 
nufacturers from foreign countries, to ſettle in Pen- 
mark; eſtabliſhed a bank; maintained a reſpectable 
fleet and army, &c. &c. and his ſon, Frederick the 
Vth. trod in his laudable footſteps : but in later times 
theſe proſpects have been obſcured by oppreſſion, im- 
prudence, faction, and party. 

The revenues of Denmark ariſe from crown lands, 
taxes, and duties; and theſe are extremely heavy. 
The landholders pay dearly to the ſovereign for the 
privilege of holding their lands, for the Nee e 
and liberty of cultivating them, and for every nece tat 
article of life. All perſons, not ſervants, (the clergy 
excepted,) pay eight ſhillings annually, as 2 TT 
tax br themſelves, the ſame for their wives, and! : 
ſame for all their children who exceed twelve years 8 
age. The clergy only are exempted, 1n conſideratio 
of the trouble they take in making out liſts every * 
all taxable perſons within their reſpective Par ine. 
Here is likewiſe a tax of four ſhillings upon mT 
ſtable where horſes are kept. There arc ey 
neral mode of taxation; - 
the perſon ſo exempted pays a particular tax, levied | 
a peculiar manner. | 

Wich reſpect to domeſtics, thoſe who ſerve the ct 
bility are thus taxed : ſtewards and 2 1 5 
ſhillings, footmen two ſhillings, and 3 c _ ſhillings, 
ſhilling annually. Labourers pay yearly te 
and their wives two, if not hired ſervants. One 


EUROPE. 
e moſt conſiderable articles in the revenue 
ET is the money raiſed by a duty, or toll, 
g id by all ſhips which paſs through the Sound into the 
"Iric che Sound being a narrow ſtrait between Scho- 
” pd the iſland of Zealand. On the Daniſh ſide 
w the town of Helſeneur, or Elſeneur, and the caſtle 
| Cronenburg ; and, on the Swediſh ſide, the town of 
Helfinburg: Between theſe paſs and repaſs all the 
ſhips and veſſels that trade to the Baltic. The Danes, by 
different treaties of peace, have expreſsly retained their 
title to the Sound, and receive toll from all ſhips and 
veſſels that paſs, thoſe of Sweden excepted : yet they 
do not eſteem the ſecurity of that title ſo firm as they 
could wiſh ; for as they are not maſters of the land on 
both ſides, they may have the right, but not the power, 
to aſſert it upon occaſion, and ſeem only to enjoy It 
during their good behaviour; as their ſtrong neigh- 
hours, the Swedes, are able to make uſe of the firſt op- 
ortunity, or umbrage, to their prejudice; and this 
they could perhaps do with impunity. 


The laws of nations always run a length 

proportion d to their wealth, their pow rs, and ſtrength: 
The rules of equity are ſet at nought, 

If, to back int'reſt, forces can be brought; 

For whatſoever politicians lay, 

Their int'reſt points, and paſſions lead, the way. 


The origin and nature of this toll are as follow. It 
was laid by the conſent of the traders into the Baltic, 
who were willing to allow a ſmall ſum for each ſhip that 

aſſed, towards maintaining of lights on certain places 
of that coaſt, for the better direction of ſailors in dark 
nights: hereupon this paſſage of the Sound became 
the moſt uſed ; that of the Great Belt being, in a little 
time, quite neglected, as well becauſe of the great con- 
venience of thoſe lights to the ſhipping that paſſed in and 
out of the eaſt ſea, as becauſe of an agreement made, 
that no ſhip ſhould paſs the other way, to the end thar 
all might pay their ſhares; it being unreaſonable that 
ſuch ſhips ſhould have the advantage of thoſe lights in 
dark or ſtormy winter nights, who avoided paying to- 
wards the maintaining of thole fires, by paſſing another 
way in good weather. Beſides, if this manner of 
avoiding the payment had been allowed, the revenue 
would have been ſo inſignificant, conſidering the ſmall 
ſum which each ſhip was to pay, that the lights could 
not have been maintained by it; and the Danes were not 
willing to be at the charge ſolely for the uſe and be- 
nefit of their own trading ſhips; becauſe they were 
maſters of ſo few, as made it not worth their while; 
the Lubeckers, Dantzickers, and merchants of other 
Hans Towns, being the greateſt traders at that time in 
the northern parts of Europe, by which they arrived 
(0 a great height of power and riches. But there being 
no fixed rule, or treaty, whereby to be governed, with 
regard to the different bulk of the ſhips belonging to ſo 
many different nations, the Danes began, in proceſs 
of time, to grow arbitrary, and exacted ſmaller or 
greater ſums, according to the ſtrength or weakneſs of 
thoſe they had to deal with, or according to their friend- 

ip or diſcontent with thoſe princes or ſtates to whom 
the ſeveral ſhips belonged ; therefore, the emperor 
Charles V. to aſcertain this toll, concluded a treaty 
wich the king of Denmark, which was ſigned ar Spire, 
on the Rhine, and was in behalf of his ſubjects of the 

etherlands, who had great traffic in the Baltic ; and 
2 that, as a toll-cuſtom in the Sound, every ſhip 
4 = 200 tons, and under, ſhould pay two roſe-nobles 
wh entrance into, or return from, the Baltic; and 
5 [hip above 200 tons, three roſc- nobles. A roſe- 
; © 18 worth about eighteen ſhillings ſterling. This 
greement remained in force till fuch time as the 
yay Provinces ſhook off the Spaniſh yoke, when 
mk * taking advantage of choſe wars, raiſed 
yo ihe o an extravagant height, the troubleſome 
Fa. 2 affording the Dutch leiſure to attend to the 

elung ſuch an exaction. 

O. 58 2 
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The toll at preſent, however, is greatly reduced, 
and much more reaſonable ; and if the principal mari- 
time powers choſe to diſpute the matter, they certain- 
ly would have no occaſion to pay it at all; for the 
Danes have not a ſufficient naval ſtrength to oblige 
either the Engliſh, or Dutch, to pay this toll, or paſs 
through this paſſage, if they rather choſe to ſhoot either 
of the Belts. Beſides, the breadth of this Sound, in 
the narrowelt part, is four Engliſh miles over, and 
every where of a ſufficient depth; ſo that the king of 
Denmark's caſtles could not command the channel, 
was he maſter of both ſides, much leſs now he has but 
one. It is plain, therefore, that this pretended ſo- 
vereignty is very precarious, being partly founded on 
the inattention of ſome princes concerned in it, to the 
great injury of trade. 

This toll affords the king yearly a conſiderable pro- 
fit, though much leſs at preſent than it did formerly. 
About the year 1640 it produced 240,000 rixdollars 
per annum; but ſince 1645 it has not yielded above 
190,000 ; ſome years not above 80,000, In 1691 it 
did not extend to full 750,000; and is now much leſs. 

All people of rank, who have public employments, 
pay a ſum, equivalent to ten pounds ſterling, for the 
privilege of being married: people of rank, who have 
no public employment, pay at the rate of four pounds 
ſterling; clergymen, citizens, free farmers, and the 
ſtewards of the nobility, pay ſixteen ſhillings ; me- 
chanics eight ſhillings ; and ſervants and labourers four 
ſhillings. ſeamen, ſoldiers, and huſbandmen, who are 
vaſſals, are exempted from this tax; and with very 
good reaſon, for they are totally unable to pay it; 
and ſome, indeed, have ſcarce a ſufficiency to pur- 
chaſe the common neceſſaries of life. 

There is a tax, or exemption ſubſidy, which, though 
exorbitant and oppreſſive, 1s chearfully paid by all 
houſekeepers that can raiſe the, money, becauſe, by the 
payment, they are exempted from having ſoldiers quar- 
tered on them. This tax is rated by the civil magiſ- 
trates, according to the ſize, ſituation, rent, &c, of 
the houſe. 

Beſides the taxes to government, two more are paid 
by all citizens and burghers, for the ſupport of their 
reſpective cities and towns, viz. a capitation tax, and 
a ground rent tax. 

Here is alſo a heavy ſtamp- act; and taxes upon pa- 
tents, commiſſions ; a titulary tax, paid by the nomi- 
nal nobility, &c. From theſe various taxes, duries, 
impoſts, and emoluments, the whole revenue of Den- 
mark, at preſent, amounts to the annual value of about 
1,200,000 l. and this is the utmoſt that government 
can poſſibly draw from the people, without draining 
the kingdom of the little money that remains in circu- 
lation. 

The military ſtrength of this kingdom conſiſts of 
regular troops, millitia, and navy. 


The greateſt part of the regular troops are foreign- 


ers, and more particularly Germans. The cavalry 


= 


and dragoons are well mounted, and conſiſt of 11 regi- 
ments; and each regiment of four ſquardrons, includ- 
ing the body guards. Of theſe regiments three are 
quartered in Zealand, one in Funen, three in Jutland, 
and four in Holſtein. | 

The infantry is compoſed of 16 regiments, of which 
two do duty as the king's guards. When the regi- 
ments are complete, each conſiſts of two battalions, 
and each battalion contains ſix companies of 100 each. 

The artillery conſiſts of three regiments, one of 
which is ſtationed in Denmark, another in Norway, and 
a third in Holſtein. | 1 

The body of engineers is divided into three parts, 
each of which comprizes 20 officers of various ranks. 
Since the reduction of the Daniſh forces, their num- 


bers are 10,000 cavalry and dragoons, and 30,000 


infantry and artillery; the whole of the regular troops 
comprizing 40,000. 

Every perſon who cultivates or poſſeſſes 360 acres 
of land, is obliged to find one man for the militia, and 
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but their butcher's meat is not, on the whole 
3 


pay half the. expence of a man towards a corps-de-re- | pared to that of the Engliſh 
compared to that of the Engliſh, All 


ſerve, to be embodied and called out upon emergencies. 

The Daniſh fleet is compoſed of about 3o ſhips of 
the line, and about 16 frigates; but theſe are uſually 
kept in ſuch bad repair, that the Danes would find a 
difficulty, upon an emergency, in fitting out 20 ſhips 
capable of putting to ſea. Io man this fleet there are 
two orders of ſeamen, viz. 30,000 who are conſtantly 
enrolled and retained, in times of peace, by a trifling 
annual ſtipend, and being exempted from the payment 
of certain taxes; and a ſecond claſs, compoſed of four 
diviſions, each diviſion having a chief, and ten com- 
panies of 118 men each. Theſe are commanded by 
a captain, who has two ſubalrern officers under him. 
In this claſs are a certain number of gunners, who 
have a kind of naval academy, and inſtruct the ſeamen. 
This ſecond claſs, or order, contains about 47 20 men, 
who are always ready for immediate ſervice, and con- 
ſtantly kept in full pay. They are occaſionally re- 
cruited from the enrolled ſeamen, and wear a blue 
uniform, faced with different colours, according to 
their reſpective ſquadrons and diviſions. 

The Daniſh men of war carry the ſame complement 
of men, in proportion to their guns, as the French 
ſhips of war do; but they are much inferior, in point 
of conſtruction, both to Engliſh and French ſhips of 
war; and, indeed, are far from being equal to the 
Swedith ſhips. 

A marine academy was inſtituted for the inſtruction 
of young cadets by Frederick IV. Appointments were 
made for 50 cadets to be trained up to a thorough 
knowledge of naval affairs, and perfectly taught na- 
vigation, gunnery, drawing, fencing, hiſtory, geogra- 
phy, geometry, {ſeveral other branches of the mathe- 
matics, &c. Jn order to join practice to theory, they 
were annually to make a voyage in a frigate, and ſuc- 
ceſſively to preform the ſervice of common ſeamen, 
pilots, and officers. This noble inſtitution, however, 
is now greatly, if not wholly neglected. 


TE IV YE 


Ranks or Claſſes, different Manner of Living, Diſpoſi- 
tions, Perſons, Dreſs, Food, Cuſtoms, Diverſions, Di- 
ſeaſes, and Employments of the Danes. Divers Re- 
marks, &c. 


HE inhabitants of Denmark may be divided into 

five claſſes, viz. the nobility, who have privileg- 
ed fiefs in the kingdom. The titular nobility. Clergy, 
lawyers, and ſtudents. Merchants and citizens. Sea- 
men, farmers, and labourers. 

The ſuperior claſſes are of an high ſpirit, and have 
as much vivacity in them as any people in Europe, the 
French alone excepted. 
are ſhewy, fond of magnificence, and live in a mean 
between the Engliſh and the Germans ; more ſumptu- 
ous than the latter, but not with ſuch a general con- 
ſiſtency as the former. In their dreſs. the French 
faſhions are principally followed ; and the language of 
that nation, as before oblerved, is univerſal among 
them. In their houſes they are expenſive, not only in 
the architecture, but alſo in the ſurniture, exceeding, in 
this reſpect, the Germans, but not equalling the Eng- 
hit. At their tables they reſemble the Germans moſt 
for cookery, but do not fit fo long at their meals. In 
Germany four courſes and a deſert will hold, upon a 
moderate computation, four hours and an half, which, 
in England, are diſpatched in one; but the Danes are 
between the two, ſeldom riſing, however, under the 
two hours. Some of the nobility are very expenſive 
in French cooks, but it is not general. In their wines 
they are particularly curious, both as to quality and 
variety, Their tables are admirably well ſerved with 
fiſh, particularly of the freſh water kind; and ſea fiſh 
is in great abundance, though not of the beſt ſorts. 


Wild fowl they abound greatly in, and have a greater 


variety than in England. Their veniſon is excellent; 


The nobility in particular 


to be 
. the rich nohb1l; 
ty have hot houſes, and hot walls, fronted with = 


their gardens; yet, for want of a complete know] 

in the management of the plants, their fruit 'h edge 
ral, is bad. In other ſorts of proviſions they = gene. 
a par with their neighbours ; and their importati upon 
various catables of luxury have much increaſeq of ad 
years. Ot late 


The ſigh that heaves by ſtealth, the tart; 
The melting ad the obliging en 3 
Halt- utter'd wiſhes, broken, kind replies 
And all the ſilent eloquence of eyes, ; 
That teach the fair, by various wiles, to moye 
The ſoften'd ſoul, and bend the heart to love 
Proud of her charms, and conſcious of her "2 
The haughty beauty calls forth ev'ry grace; 
With fierce defiance throws the killing dart; 
By force ſhe wins, by force ſhe keeps the heart 
The witty fair a nobler game purſues, ; 
Aims at the head, but the rapt ſoul ſubdues. 
The languid nymph enſlaves with ſofter art; 
With ſweet neglect ſhe ſteals into the heart: 
Slowly the moves her ſwimming eyes around ; 
Conceals her ſhaft, but meditates the wound: 
Her gentle languiſhments the gazers move; 
Her voice is muſic, and her looks are love. 


Many of the ſecond claſs, or titulary nobility, are 
foreigners, and in particular Germans, who generally 
come hither very poor; but, by ſervilely attending the 
court, and falling into all the ſchemes of the favourite 
or miniſter, uſually acquire wealth. : 

Thoſe who compole the third claſs, as they are de- 
pendent on, are obliged to be ſubſervient to, the court, 
and ſubmiſſive to the miniſter and favourites, 

The people of the fourth claſs are conceited and 
haughty, but at the ſame time ſervile and timid. 

With reſpect to the fifth claſs, the ſeamen would be 
much more alert in their buſineſs, if they were better 
uſed ; and act with greater ſpirit and courage, if they 
were not familiarized to fear, and trained, from their 
births, to the moſt abject ſlavery. The farmers are 
perfect vaſſals, and, by not being permitted to have 
any will of their own, become timid, careleſs, and in- 
dolent. If any of theſe happen to get a little money, 
they become perfect ſots, and uſually deſtroy them- 
ſelves by intoxication ; taking no delight in any thing 
but out- drink ing their neighbour ; and in this they ex- 


actly reſemble the country ſquire deſcribed by Gay, 


who ſays, 


Methinks I ſee him in his hall appear, 
Where every table floats in clammy beer; 
'Midſt mugs and glaſſes, ſhatter'd o'er the floor, 
Dead drunk his ſervile crew ſupinely ſnore. 
Triumphant o'er the proftrate brutes he ſtands ; 
The mighty bumper trembles in his hands : 
Boldly he drinks, and, like his glorious fires, 
In copious gulps of potent ale expires, 


Indeed, this vice of drinking to excels is almoſt ge. 
neral among the Danes. The labouring people arc 
ſome of the moſt oppreſſed and miſerable wretches in 


Europe. 
ee e eee 


other, although they are very fond of 
ſmoaking 8 Thich are of general uſe here, w- 
doubtleſs contribute much to their health, r e 
little vivacity they poſſeſs in the midſt of ſuch a 
and wet atmoſphere. | 

The warlike genius for which the Danes We rere 
erly celebrated is now totally loſt, They are . 


re form- 


1 | in general, ſtupid. 
ſuſpicious, deceitful, dull, and, in g "rate writer 


be more minute in their characters, an e- . 
ſays, „ Their general character 1s 3 ſtrange 


. N verty. 
tion of pride and meanneſs, inſolence and povert) 5 


D E 


EUROPE. a 
can find a purchaſer for his eſtate, the 

55 o ehe Daniſh law, — a right to one third of 
Lola money ; but the lands are ſo burthened 
i impoſitions, that there would be no danger of alie- 
be even if this reſtriction was not in force. No 
nen would offer money for an eſtate to be held upon 
loch terms; and ſome gentlemen have actually offered 
make a ſurrender to the king of large cracks of fer- 
le land in the iſland of Zealand. Conſcious that they 
x joy their poſſeſſions, thus encumbered, at the nod of 
- ubitrary ſovereign, they are at little or no pains to 
improve their eſtates; and they look upon trade as be- 
neath their dignity. They therefore rack their te- 
nants with the utmoſt oppreſſion, in order to procure 
the immediate means of gratifying their vanity, glut- 
tony, and extravagance. Thoſe courtiers who derive 
money from their employments, inſtead of purchaſing 
land in Denmark, remit their caſh to the banks of 
Hamburg and Amſterdam. The merchants and 
burghers tread in the footſteps of their ſuperiors, and 
ſpend all their gain in luxury and pleaſure, with an 
impatient avidity, as if they were afraid of incurring 
che ſuſpicion of affluence, and being ſtripped by taxa- 
tion. The peaſant, or boor, follows the ſame example; 
for no ſooner as he earned a rix- dollar, than he makes 
haſte to expend it in brandy, leſt it ſhould fall into the 


hands of his oppreſſive landlord. This lower claſs of || 


people are as abſolute ſlaves as the negroes in the Weſt- 
Indies, and ſubſiſt upon much harder fare. The value 
of eſtates is not computed by the number of acres, but 
by the ſtock of boors, who, like the timber, are reck- 
oned a parcel of the freehold,” 

The Danes, in perſon, are uſually tall, ſtrong, well- 
limbed, and tolerably featured; in general they have 
red, yellow, and light hair. In the ſummer they dreſs 
in light apparel; and, in winter, wear warm furs, or 
woollen cloathing. They feed upon ſtock-fiſh, ſalt 
meat, and other coarſe diet. The only good piece of 
furniture in their houſes is the feather-bed. 

The Danes equally feaſt and make merry at marri- 
ages and funerals. The nobility pique themſelves upon 
having fumptuous burials and monuments for their 
dead. The principal diverſions of theſe people are 
being drawn in ſledges upon the ice, during winter, 
and running at the gooſe on Shrove Tueſday. 'The 
king annually partakes of the paſtime of ſtag-hunting, 
during which diverſion he lays aſide the trappings of 
royalty, and mingles, as an equal, with his nobles and 
attendants. Even the common people are indulged 
with very extraordinary freedoms at this time. When 
the hunting is over, about ſix in the evening the hunt- 
ing aſſizes are held in the great court before the palace, 
where the ſtag, with great ceremony, is cut up by the 
huntſmen, who are cloathed in red, and have hunting- 
horns about their necks, while the hounds attend with 
the moſt clamorous impatience. Proclamation is made, 
that if any perſon has, that day, tranſgreſſed the laws 
of hunting, he ſhould be immediately accuſed. Some 
individual is always ſelected for this purpoſe, tried, 
and found guilty. Then he is led by two gentlemen 
towards the ſtag, where he firſt kneels down between the 
horns. He is afterwards obliged to raiſe up his poſte- 
mots, on which an officer, with a large wand, in- 

ds a certain number of ſtripes, to the infinite diver- 
lion of the queen, ladies, and other ſpectators; during 
_ the hounds open, and the huntſmen blow their 
The” as if in concert, to proclaim the king's juſtice. 
© criminal having undergone this ludicrous chaſtiſe- 
ment, rifes up, and makes a profound obeiſance; and 
ben the hounds are permitted to regale upon the ſtag 
they had run down. 
5 wan. hunting is another royal diverſion, which the 
wos t ys in a ſmall iſland near Copenhagen, where 
pms Irds breed in great numbers. Before the young 
oh are ſufficiently fledged to take their flight, the 
: g, queen, courtiers, &c. ſet out for this iſland in 
zumber of pinnaces, encloſe the haunt of the ſwans, 


and, with fowling- pieces, deſtroy them by thouſands, 
. 


or piety and juſtice. 
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The fleſh is never eaten, but the feathers and down be- | 


long to the king. 3+ 0 

In many of their diverſions the Danes follow the faſh- 
ions of the French and Engliſh. Cards make a greater 
progreſs than formerlv; and the wives of the nobility, 
and of ſuch other claſſes as can afford it, have,. at Co- 
penhagen, their aſſemblies almoſt as regularly as any 
at London. The men are great cheſs players, it be- 
ing a game they are very fond of, and which is more 
commonly introduced at their viſits than in England. 
Billiards and tennis are alſo common at Copenhagen. 
The theatre is French; though they have eſtabliſhed a 
Daniſh one, where pieces, tranſlated from the Engliſh 
and French, are indifferently performed. Attempts 
have been made for an Italian opera, but with no ſucceſs. 

The people of Denmark are ſubject to apoplexies and 
epilepſies, which are owing to hard drinking, and low 
living. While the peaſants are employed without 
doors, at their labour, the women are occupied at 
home in ſpinning yarn for linen, which is here made 
to a great degree of fineneſs and goodneſs. The cities 
and towns afford but bad accommodations to ſtrangers, 
the taverns being poorly ſupplied; and a traveller, to 
be in any wiſe contented in this country, muſt carry 
with him a traveller's appetite and patience. 

The titles and diſtinctions, of which the Danes are 
ſo fond, are partly annexed to military, civil, and ec- 
cleſiaſtical employments, and partly nominal. The va- 
rious employments give a kind of dignity, during life, 
to thoſe who hold them ; and the nature of the e nploy 
fixes the rank between thole who are in the ſame train; 
but it cannot decide the precedency between an officer, 
a magiſtrate, and an eccleſiaſt ic; and therefore this 
1s regulated by an ordinance for the etiquette or rank. 
With reſpect to the nominal ranks, nobility and title, 


| the beſt information is thus given by a vtry intelligent 


writer; © As thoſe whole offices are named in the edict, 
are ſuppoſed to be ſuperior to thoſe who have no em- 
ploy, or whoſe employ 1s not clafſed in the ordinance, 
the deſire, and even the want of having a rank, is the 
reaſon why ſimple titles, which are not annexed to any 
employment or emolument, are ſo much the objects of 
ambition. It is common, in this country, to obtain 
the title of an employment, which the perſon never ex- 
erciles, and from which he never receives any pecuniary 
benefit, but even pays a confiderable ſum yearly for 
bearing the title: and very often thoſe who have a cer- 
tain rank by their employments, after ſome time, ob- 
tain titles ſuperior to their reſpective funttions. Theſe 
titles are likewiſe ſometimes imaginary ; as thus, when 
a perſon has the title of counſeltor of ſtate, of juſtice, 
or of finances, it is not to be concluded from thence, 
that he has neceſſarily any part of the government of 
the ſtate of juſtice, or of the public revenue, except 
the word actual is added to his character, otherwiſe it 
is only a nominal character which marks his rank. 
The king of Denmark has a great umber of lords of the 
bedchamber, who pay about ten pounds ſterling yearly 


for wearing a golden key, which gives them a conſi- 
derable rank; and yet there are not ten paid for their 


attendance at court. To the court belong two ancient 
orders of knighthood, viz. That of che Elephant, and 
that of Daneburg. 

The badge of the former, which is the moſt honour- 
able, is an elephant ſurmounted with a caſtle ſet with 
diamonds, and ſutpended to a ſkv-coloured ribbon, 
worn like the George in England. This order was in- 
ſtituted by Chriſtian I. at his ſon's wedding. It is 
conferred only on perſons of the higheſt quality; and 
the number of companies amount to thirty, beſides the 
ſovereign. The order of Daneburg, though leſs hon- 
ourable, is much more ancient. This is beſtowed, as 
an honorary reward, upon the nobleſſe of inferior rank; 
its inſignia being a white ribbon with red edges, worn 
over the left ſhoulder, from which depends a ſmall dia- 
mond croſs, and an embroidered ſtar on the breaſt of 
the coat, ſurrounded with the motto Pietate & Fufttia, 
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Here is likewiſe a modern order of knighthood, 
called the order of St. Matilda, and inſtituted in honour 


of the late unfortunate queen; bur it is now but little re- 


garded, and conſequently not aſpired to or ſought after. 
SECTION VII. 
HISTORY or DENMARK, NORWAY, Ge. 


HE original inhabitants of Denmark and Nar- 

way appear, from the moſt authentic intelligence 
that can be obtained, to have been colonies of the an- 
cient Scythians, and were called by the appellation of 
the Cimbri. They had ſpread themſelves through all 
the northern and weſtern parts of Europe, and acquired 
their firſt fame from their celebrated expedition into 
Italy, their conqueſt of the Gauls, and ſucceeding en- 
terprizes againſt the Romans, till that 1 rouſed 
by their ancient ſpirit, drove them back into their own 
country, 

Little more is mentioned of thoſe people for many 
years, when, it is ſaid, that a great perſon, named 
Woden, or Oden, made himſelf ſovereign of all the 
northern nations; and his abilities being equal to his 
courage, he not only ſubdued all around him as a gene- 
ral, and ruled the people for them as king, but formed 
a new religion for them as prieſt, and preſcribed a code 
of laws as a legiſlator. Hengiſt and Horſa, who firſt 
brought over the Saxons into England, derived their 
lineage from him, and moſt of the royal and noble fa- 
milies of the northern parts of Europe, to this very day, 
pretend to trace their deſcent from him. Yet hiſtorians 
do not pretend to aſcertain from whence this celebrated 
perſon came, or when he died, unleſs a very ridiculous 
and fabulous account of his death can be credited. 
They, indeed, ſay, that he lived about 60 years be- 
fore the birth of Chriſt, and that he was the firſt who 
ever bore the title of king of Denmark. * 

Woden's progeny reigned after him in the ſeveral 
northern nations, and at length revenged the misfor- 
tunes and miſcarriages of their anceſtors upon the Ro- 
mans, by gradually weakening, and at length over- 
turning, the empire. 

From Woden, the firſt Daniſh king, to Regner, ſur— 
named Logbrog, who began his reign A. D. 750, the 
Daniſh chronicles mention 18 kings, bur furniſh us 
with little more than their names, or at leaſt with only 
ſuch fables as are too ridiculous and abſurd for comme- 
moration, or even recital, in this enlightened age. 

The prodigious number of people who left this coun- 
try in the fifth century, to join the armies which affected 
the conquelt of the weſtern empire, greatly weakened 
the kingdom. 
when we find the Danes riſe into importance as a mari- 
time people, and harraſs the coaſts of Courland, Livo- 
nia, Pomerania, Ireland, Scotland, France, and Eng- 
land. They even attacked the emperor Charlemagne, 
burnt his palace at Aix-la-Chapelle, over-run Lower 
Saxony, Friezeland, Holland, and Flanders; con- 

uered the greateſt part of the kingdom of France; 
obliged her kings-to pay an immenſe tribute; ravaged 
Spain and Italy, and committed many other depreda- 
tions. Alfred the Great, king of England, was the 
firſt monarch who gave them any conſiderable check, 
by building a fleet to oppote their naval expeditions, and 
attack them on that element where they ſeemed to 
have ſuch a manifeſt ſuperiority. 

At this time the greareſt part of the people were 
bred up to the ſea from their childhood, and had no 


ideas of the dangers to which they were expoſed to this 


element, When a prince had attained the age of 18 or 
20 years,. he generally requeſted his father to have 
lome ſhips equipped, by which he might attempt ſome 
glorious and uſeful exploit” with his followers. This 
the father regarded as a mark of his riſing courage, 
and of a great mind. A fleet was armed immediately, 
of which the admiral, and all his officers and men, 


made reciprocal promiſes never to return, except 


It recovered about the eighth century, 


called the Confeſſor, fon of king Ethelred. 


loaded with ſpoils and laurels, If th : 
injury from a neighbouring nation, who n e 
ſen for the firſt victim. Thoſe whom they vad, 
were generally put to death. Sometimes * ** 
contented themſelves with making ſlaves of the 10 
often, likewiſe, by a ſingular kind of gcneroſir oP 
rather by a deſire of ſignalizing themſelves Wer 
found themſelves ſuperior to the enemy which ref ou 
itſelf againſt them, they ordered off a part of e 
that they might fight the enemy with equal force =, 
ſpiſing the gaining an advantage with ſuperior ny . 
bers, and regarding it as an infamous practice to 3 
prize an enemy in the night. Their veſſels were 1. 
ways well provided with arms, and cheir men were * 
taught to ſwim, ſo that as they generally fought * 
the ſhore, they were often in a ſituation of ſecuri f 
themſelves, although their veſſels were deſtroyed by 
The manner in which the lands were divided f 

Denmark and in Norway, ſhews us that the chief * 
of their. government was to have a great maritime 
force. Every diviſion, whether it was greater or leſz 
took its name from the number of veſſels that it could 
equip, and in ſome places their names are till in uſe 
In the beginning of their maritime expeditions their 
fleets were not very conſiderable ; but when the'r 
princes had enriched themſelves by plundering their 
neighbours, they came to have 2 or 300 fail of ſhips 
of war, and each ſhip to carry from 100 to 150 men, 
To a nation that is wholly addicted to plunder and ra- 
pine, civil laws and a police are of very litiie uſe. 
This was ſtrictly the caſe of Denmark when their king, 
called Gorman, came to the throne in the year 840. 
The few uſeful regulations which had been left them by 
Woden and others, were now laid aſide, and the king- 


| dom was divided among two or three princes, who po- 


verned with a very limited power: and that confuſion 
which we find in the hiſtory of Denmark to this time, 
was occaſioned by one hiſtorian writing the hiſtory of 
one prince who reigned in this country, and another 
the hiſtory of another prince who reigned at the ſame 
time. But Gorman, by uniting to his crown all the 
provinces of Denmark, of which his anceftors had 
been diſpoſſeſſed, and being forced by the emperor to 
receive the Chriſtian religion into his ſtates, gave this 
government again ſome form; and from hence we may 
date the origin of the civil government which exiſted in 
this ſtate for many years afterwards. 

In the year 999 it is related that there was a general 
maſſacre of the Danes ſettled in England, which is (till 
commemorated annually at Hocktide. Some are apt 
to doubt the truth of this fact; but however that be, 
certain it is, that Swein and his ſon, Canute, or Knute, 
made an entire conquelt of this kingdom about the year 
1014, though ſeveral battles were fought with the 
Saxon king Ethelred, and his ſon, Edmund Ironſide, 
before the Danes could eſtabliſh themſelves here. Upon 
the death of Edmund Ironſide, anno 1017, all che 
great men acknowledged Canute their king, ſwore al. 
legiance to him, and renounced the two ſons of Ed- 
mund, Edward and Edmund, who were baniſhed in- 
to Sweden, from whence they went into Hungary, 
where they reſided many years. King Canute, in the 
mean time, obliged the Engliſh to raife him 10,000. 
every year, with which he paid his forces, and 2 
tained his court: and in the year 1019 he conqueren 
the kingdom of Norway. In the 15th year of his 
reign, anno 1031, he vilited Rome, when f are 
great part of the ſpoils of the countries he - _ 
quered to that fee, and returning to England, 4s 00 
Shaftſbury, on the 12th of November, 1036, —_ 
divided his dominions between his three los. : 
Harold he gave England, to Swein Norway, 4" 
to Canute Denmark. Harold died anno 197% 
leaving neither wife or iſſue, and was ſucceeded by his 


2 * = * 2 
brother Hardicanute, the third ſon of Canute, who di 


in the year 1042, This was the laſt king of the Dani 


race in England; for he was ſucceeded here by Edward, 


. Canvte 
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Canute VI. ſubdued Vandalia, (ne preſent Pome- [| degr ading terms, the common people, under counte- 
rania and Mecklenburg,) and took upon him the ſtile || nance of the clergy, as their only reſource, applied to 


(king of the Vandals, which country continued ſub- || the king for redreſs of the grievance in vain com- 
dec tha Danes 27 years. He made a conqueſt alſo || plained of to the nobles, making him a tender, at the 
1 Livonia. ſame time, of deſpotic power, and the right of heridi- 


Waldemar II. extended his dominions in Germany, tary ſucceſſion. Charmed with the propoſal, Fre- 
and lived in great reputation in the beginning of his || derick, to awe the nobles into compliance, called in 

jen: but count Swein committing the care of his || the aid of the military, to enforce the requiſition of 
3 as well as his wife, during his abſence in the commons; and ſo effectual were theſe means, that 
che Holy Land, to his majeſty's protection, he de- || the nobles, finding it in vain to contend with the king, 
bauched the count's wife in his abſence, of which the clergy, and the commons, thus united, were under 
her huſband being informed at his return, took the || a neceſſity of acquieſcing in that part of the reſolution 
king priſoner by a ſtratagem, and having confined him || which referred to the hereditary ſucceſſion of the crown 
three years, made him pay 45,000 marks to obtain his || in the family of the king, though they wiſhed to evade 


berty. 5 that which referred to their bearing a part of the national 

While the king was priſoner, Pomerania, Meck- burthens. Being given, however, to underſtand, 

lenburg, Lubeck, and Dantzick, revolted ; the Teu- that the moſt unreſerved compliance was inſiſted on, 

tonick knights took Livonia from him ; and Adolph, they formally, by oath, ratified every clauſe and part of al 

the then count Schawenburg, ſubdued Holſtein and the reſolution of the commons, acknowledging Fre- 17 5 

Stomaria. derick III. ſupreme and abſolute monarch of Den- . 
On the death of Olaus, without iſſue, anno 1387, mark, Norway, &c. and the crown of thoſe | | F 

queen Margaret, his mother, was elected queen of kingdoms hereditary in his family according to lineal 5 l 

Denmark and Norway, who, having aſſociated her || deſcent. {78 

nephew, Erick, with her in the government, ſubdued Chriſtian V. ſucceded his father Frederick III. an- al. 

the king of Sweden; and it was enacted by the ſtates no 1670, and being joint-ſovereign of Holſtein and * Wo 

that theſe three kingdoms ſhould be united for the Sleſwic, with the duke of Holſtein, in order to exclude 4 

future under one prince; and, upon the death of queen the duke from his ſhare in thoſe provinces, or at leaſt Al 

Margaret, Erick became ſole ſovereign of the whole ; to oblige the duke to acknowledge his dependence on Þ i 

but he was depoſed on pretence of mal- adminiſtration, the crown of Denmark, treacherouſly invited him to "ul 

and retiring into Pomerania, lived a private life there an entertainment, and then made him priſoner, and "10 

till he died. ſent detachments of his army to take poſſeſſion of ſuch ol. 
Chriſtian, earl of Oldenburg, was elected anno || towns as belonged to him; with which the duke re- | 

1439, and from him the preſent royal family of Den- proaching him, the King anſwered, he was always in 

mark is deſcended. He ſubdued the kingdom of Swe- the intereſt of Sweden, and never to be truſted ; and 

den, which had revolted ; and the emperor Frederick unleſs he would renounce his right to certain places, 

gave him the country of Holſtein. This prince mar- he would take poſſeſſion of the whole country ; and 


ried his daughter Margaret to James III. king of || particularly demanded of him an order to the com- 
Scotland, — gave him with her the iſlands of Orkney mander of Tonningen, the ſtrongeſt fortreſs belong- Ml 
and Shetland, the laſt being a very valuable acquiſi- || ing to the duke, to ſurrender it to his majeſty's troops; a8 
tion, as it affords the beſt herrings in theſe ſeas. Here || which the duke conſented to, 1 the 
the Dutch begin that fiſnery every year at Midſummer, king would have taken his life if he had refuſed, and 
without aſking leave of the Britiſh court; though they || Tonningen was thereupon delivered up to the Danes, 

pou 30,0001. annually for this privilege in the reign of || Several other articles he was obliged to ſign, that were $2 
ing Charles I, Chriſtian was ſucceeded by his ſon || very prejudicial to him: but the duke making his = 170 
John, who divided the duchy of Holſtein with his || eſcape to Hamburg, proteſted againſt the validity of | 
brother Frederick. | all the acts he had been obliged to ſign. The king 790 
In the reign of Chriſtian III. the Lutheran religion thereupon gave orders for the demoliſhing Tonningen, 1 
was eſtabliſhed in Denmark. He was ſucceeded by || and ſequeſtered the duchy of Sleſwic, cauſing both | 
his fon Frederick II. anno 1538. Chriſtian IV. his || magiſtrates and people to ſwear allegiance to him, de- 

ſon, being engaged in a war with Sweden, in order to || claring them abſolved from their allegiance to the duke. 


— 


F n 
— 
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- 
obtain peace, was compelled to yield up the province He alſo cauſed all the duke's revenues to be brought + 
of Holland to the Swedes. into his own treaſury, continued garriſons in his towns, * 
Frederick III. his ſon, was beſieged in his capital and even in his palace of Gottorp. But not knowin 7 
city of Copenhagen by Charles Guſtavus, king of || how ſoon he might be obliged, by the duke's allies, * 
Sweden, who drew his artillery over the ice into the || to deliver up what he had ſo unjuſtly ſeized, he exact | | 
province of Zealand; and if the Dutch had not come ed contributions from the poor fubjeds, to the value of N 
to his aſſiſtance, would probably have made a con- many millions, to the ruin of as flouriſhing a province WW 
2 of that iſland. But though this prince was un- as any in Germany, whereby he filled his own trea- £m 
ortunate in his wars with foreigners, he raiſed his ſury, and diſabled the duke's ſubjects from giving him 849 
| Togative to that height, that he perfectly ſubdued any aſſiſtance. The duke remained ſtill at Hamburg, 10 
wt wy ects, and, from a limited elective monarchy, from whence he ſent his ſon to the German princes to 1 
1 f 


himſelf an abſolute prince, and eſtabliſhed the || implore their aſſiſtance. He applied to the court of | 
ereditary ſucceſſion of the crown in his family in the |] England, which was guarantee of the peace of the 1 
Year 1660, north, but to very little purpoſe, till the king of Swe- #8 

In our account of the forms of government of the den, Charles XI. undertook his cauſe in the year 1689, br ; 


5 keg both ancient and modern, (contained in Sec- || and was about to have tranſported an army tnto Ger- 
ue) we have ſtated, at large, the principal cauſes 


which brough many, for his reſtoration. The German princes, and 
; Mota ught on the very material change from the the Engliſh and Dutch, who were now entered into a 
1 to the modern mode of government in this confederacy againſt France, being apprehenſive that 
| pe b om, and which being effected in the reign of the this might diſturb the peace of the empire, and divert 
for 60 under immediate conſideration, we briefly in- the troops from the French war, held ſeveral confer- 
; * ere. It thence appears, that the ordinary claſs ences on this ſubject at Altena; and, at length, ob- 
q 


0 duueble; thinking themſelves aggrieved, in alone liged the King of Denmark to reſtore the duke of 
5 ung the-burthen of moſt enormous taxes, levied || Holſtein his dominions, after he had been in poſſeſ- 
fuperiof 98.00 the war with Sweden, had applied to the ſion of them 13 years; but took no care that the Dane 
* Jas for relief, by their taking a part in the || ſhould make him any ſatisfaction for the devaſtation 
keeneſt ccelving, with a peremptory | denial, the of his territories, From the concluſion of the differ- 


18 couched in the haughtieſt and moſt |} ences between the king of Denmark and the duke of 
O. 59 2 | » 2 Holſtein 


— 
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raiſe the ſiege, without coming to a battle. 
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Holſtein at Altena, by the mediation of the con- 


federates in 1689, to the year 1696, things remained 
tolerabley quiet: but the late duke of Holſtein, Chriſ- 
tian Albert, dying about thattime, and the king of Den- 
mark having ſent a deputation to his ſon and ſucceſſor, 
duke Frederick, to renew the union between them, 


and to let him have a ſight of the late duke's will, 


that he might ſee if there was any thing in it in fayour 
of the eldeſt prince, in relation to the ducal part of the 
duchy of Sleſwic, the duke refuſed both the one and 
the other; alledging, that the treaty of Altena, in 1689, 
had not been obſerved, or juſtice done to the ducal 
houſe, particularly in reſtoring the ſeigniory of Gottes- 
Gabre, in the iſland of Aroa. | 7 

The guarantees of the treaty of Altena, ſeeing both 
fides inclined to a rupture, interpoſed their Sun of- 
fices, and engaged them to ſettle conferences for com- 

oling their differences, which were held at Penen- 
—4 but the duke continuing to introduce Swediſh 
forces into Holſtein, and build and enlarge his forti- 
fications during the time of the treaty, the king of 
Denmark marched an army into the country, and cauſ- 
ed the ne ſortifications to be demoliſhed in the year 
1697, which the duke, at that time, not finding him- 
ſelf in a condition to oppoſe, thought fit to acquieſce 
in, till the death of the then king, which happened the 
4th of September, 1699, when he was ſucceeded by his 
ſon, Frederick IV. This the duke looked upon as a 
favourable opportunity to rebuild the fortifications 
which had been deſtroyed, eſpecially as having mar- 
ried the king of Sweden's ſiſter, and being aſſured of 
ſupport from that crown. He began, therefore, to 
repair the fortifications of his demoliſhed forts, as he 
inſiſted he had a right to do by the treaty of Altena, 
and introduced into the country a conſiderable num- 
ber of Swediſh troops, to prevent their being demoliſh- 
ed again. The mediators and guarantees of the treaty 
of Altena employed their good offices to prevent a 
rupture, and propoſed that both the Swedes and the 
Danes ſhould withdraw their troops out of Holſtein, 
and that the fortifications ſhould not be proceeded in 
till the matter was ſettled by a treaty. 

But the Dane being determined on a war, both with 
Sweden and Holftein, and having entered into a con- 
federacy both with Ruſſia and Poland for that end, 
would not hearken to any pacific meaſures. On the 
contrary, he ordered his general, the duke of Wirtem- 
burg, to demoliſh Huſum, Frederickſtadt, and other 
places belonging to the duke of Holſtein, which he 
ſoon after effected. Not content with razing ſuch 
new fortifications as had been erected he, inveſted Ton- 
ningen, in which General Bannier commanded with a 
garriſon of 5000 men, Upon this the princes guar- 
antees gave the king of Denmark to underſtand, that 
ſince he had rejected all friendly propoſals, they ſhould 
no longer ſee the treaty of Altena broken, or ſuffer 
the duke of Holſtein to be diſpoſſeſſed of his country 
again, under the pretence of oppoſing the building of 


forts which were already demoliſhed. The duke of 


Holſtein alſo publiſhed a manifeſto, ſhewing the right 
he had, by the treaty of Altena, to build fortifications 
in his dominions, and the injuſtice of the Daniſh in- 
valion, Not only the German princes, but the Dutch 
now joined their, forces with f 2x Swedes, in order to 
bring the Dane to reaſon ; and as they were marching 
towards Tonningen, the Daniſh general thought fit to 
| The Eng- 
liſh and Dutch alſo ſent each of them a ſquadron into 
the Baltic, and, joining the Swediſh fleet, compell- 
ed the Danes to retire into the harbour of Copenhagen. 


In the mean time the young king. of Sweden landed 


with 15,000 horſe and foot upon the iſland of Zealand, 
about three miles to the ſouthward of Elſeneur, and was 
preparing to inveſt Copenhagen, when the Dane, find- 
ing himſelf overpowered, was glad to accept of fuch 


terms as the princes guarantees, who at this time held 
their conferences at Travendale, were pleaſed to pre- 


ſcribe. | | | 


N — — 
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that the town fell into their hands. 


| and Chriſtianſtadt, and retreated to 
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By. this treaty, which was concluded 
Auguſt, 1700, it was agreed, that the For f 1 
ſtein ſnould continue independent ſovereigns in Hs ; 
ſtein and Sleſwic ; and the crown of Denmark ſh — 
pay the duke of Holſtein 260,000 crowns for the g : 
mages they had done him, A miſunderſtanding ho 4 
ever, happened between the two courts the year follow ; 
ing; one part of the chapter of Lubeck chuſin the 
brother of the duke of Holſtein coadjutor, and ſucceſ ' 
to their biſhop, and the other chuſing the king of Dow 
mark's ſon. The biſhop dying anno 1705, the kin 
of Denmark determined to make good his ſon's — 
tion to that biſhopric by force, and took ſeveral places 
belonging to Lubeck; but the court of Great Britain 
interpoſing, the duke of Holſtein's brother was after. 
wards confirmed in the poſſeſſion of the biſhopric of 
Lubeck, in conſideration of a ſubſidy granted h 
Great Britain to Denmark, for a body of Daniſh troo 4 
to join the allies againſt France, which they or 
not have had, if the war had been revived at that time 
in the north; one article in this treaty being, that the 
duke of Holſtein ſnould permit that body of Danes 
to paſs through his territories, and join the confede- 
rates. The duke of Holſtein having been killed at 
the battle of Liſſau in Poland, anno 1702, and ſue- 
ceeded by his ſon Charles Frederick, an infant of two 
years old, the duke of Holſtein Eutin, brother to the 
late duke of Holſtein Gettorp, and afterwards biſhop 
of Lubeck, was conſtituted regent of Holſtein during 
his nephew's minority. 6 

Charles XII. of Sweden, being defeated by the Ruſ- 
fans at Pultowa, anno 1709, Frederick, king of Den- 
mark, immediately joined his former allies, the Czar, 
and Auguſtus, king of Poland, and recalled the Daniſh 
troops which were in the emperor's ſervice in Hun- 
gary, and quartered them in Holſtein, He tranſ- 
ported 10,000 men from Norway to Denmark, levied 
new troops at Hamburg, and fitted out a ſtrong ſqua- 
dron of men of war. Having aſſembled an army of 18 


or 20,000 men, the king of Denmark, on the 28th of 


November, 1709, publiſhed a manifeſto to juſtify this 


intended enterprize, ſetting forth, that the ambitious 
| deſigns of the king of Sweden, who had, for a ſucceſ- 


ſion of years, evinced the moſt hoſtile intentions againſt 
him and his ſubjects, as well as arrogated to him- 


| ſelf titles derogatory to the crown of Denmark, had 


compelled him to declare war againſt all the territories 
of Sweden, except thoſe in Germany ; and embarking 
6000 horſe and dragoons, and 12,000 foot, he made 
a deſcent upon Schonen, landing at Helſinburg, the 
12th of November, 1709: but it being winter time, 
he only took up his quarters in the country towns at 
firſt, and invited the people of Sweden to join him, 
waiting for a proper ſeaſon to enter upon action, which 
gave the Swedes time to put themſelves in a poſture to 
defend their country. 

About the middle of January, through favour of 2 
hard froſt, the Danes advanced towards Chriſtianſtadt, 
where a battalion of Saxons, which were in garriſon, 
laid down their arms, and went over to the Danes, ſo 
They afterwards 
made themſelves maſters of Carelſhaven, in the pro- 
vince of Bleking, and threatened Carelſcroon, where 
the Swediſh fleet and magazines were laid up. 5 
the ſame time a ſtrong detachment extended themſe = 
towards Holland on the weſtern ſide of Schonen 3 an 
their forces receiving frequent ſupplies, their my =_ 
conſiderably increaſed, and became very formidable. 


But the Swediſh general, count Steinboch, having aſ- 


f 8 

ſembled 18,000 or 20, 000 men, and marching 3 

Helſinburg, as if he intended 5 cut on af ro e 
7 | s with that place, the 

cation of the Dane P ming Carelſhaven 


ly abandoned all their conqueſts, 4% Helind urg, near 


an 

which place the armies came to an engagement, 
the Danes were entirely defeated. | A day or —— 
they quitted Helſinburg, tranſporting the L 3 
of their troops to Denmark in the night, 1 their 
1 


FUROPE.] 


their ill ſucceſs, did not amount to above 6000 or 7000 
men. Thus ingloriouſly ended the king of Denmark's 
expedition againſt Schonen. yn. 7 f 
The Danes having been diſappointed in their 
enterprize upon Schonen, the next year 8 the 
troops of king Auguſtus and the Czar, and fell upon 
Swediſh Pomerania, laying waſtethe whole country ; 
and the Swediſh forces not being ſtrong enough to 4 

ſe theſe united powers, retired into Stralſund, the 
og of Rugen, and other places of ſecurity. The king 
of Denmark, while the Ruſſians and Saxons block- 
ed up Stralſund, paſſed the Elbe, and entered the duchy 
of Bremen, where the Swediſh eneral not having a 
ſufficient body of troops to _ e him, the Dane took 
the town of Staden, and made himſelf maſter of the 
whole country. In their return the Danes inſulted the 
city of Hamburg, threatening them with a bombard- 
ment; to avoid which the burghers were compelled to 
raiſe them 230, ooo rix-dollars, Count Steinboch, the 
Swediſh general, found means afterwards, on the 22d 
of December, 1712, to engage the Danes ſingly, when 
they were ſeparated from their allies near Wiſmar ; and 
having given them a total defeat, purſued them into 
Holftein, ſeized the magazines the Danes had laid up 
there, and put the Daniſh Holſtein under contribu- 
tion. From hence he marched to Pinenburg, near 
Hamburg, where he determined to burn the Daniſh city 


of Altena ; not ſo much by way of retaliation, or re- | 


venge for the many Swediſh cities deſtroyed by the 
Danes, and their allies the Ruſſians and Saxons, (as he 
declared in a memorial publiſhed on this occaſion,) as 
to deter them from committing the like barbarities for 
the future. 

The Danes, Saxons, and Ruſſians, being now join- 
ed, to the number of 50,000 men, and marching to- 
wards count Steinboch, whoſe army did not conſiſt of 
above 14 or 15,000, he found himſelf under a neceſ- 
ſiry of retiring into the ducal Holſtein, whither the al- 
lies followed, and at their entering he threw himſelf 
into Tonningen, and by that means avoided them for 
that time. The Dane afterwards made a pretence for ſeiz- 
ing the duke of Holſtein's dominions, alledging, that 
the governor of Tonningen admitted general Steinboch 
into the place by the direction of his maſter the duke 
of Holſtein, (who was not at that time above 12 years 
of age,) this occurrence happening in February, 17 12- 
13. However that be, the confederates blocked up the 
city of Tonningen till May following ; and the Swedes 
not being in a condition to ſend general Steinboch any 
reinforcements or ſupplies, he was obliged to ſurrender 
himſelf and his little army, conſiſting of 9000 men, pri- 
ſoners of war, on condition of keeping their cloaths 
and baggage, and being exchanged or ranſomed the 
firſt opportunity; and thus, for a little time, the war 
ſeemed to be at an end in Germany. But the allies the 
next year inveſting Stetin, the king of Pruſſia ſo ma- 
naged the matter, that, by the agreement of the Czar 
and the Swediſh governor, the town was ſequeſtered 
into the hands of his Pruſſian majeſty, and agreed to 
be garriſoned by an equal number of Pruſſians and 
Holſteiners, but was to be reſtored to the king of 
Sueden at the end of the war. 

In the latter end of November, 1714, the king of 
Sweden returning out of Turkey, arrived at the city 
- Stralſund, and found a league was formed againſt 
=> in which the kings of Denmark, Pruſſia, and Po- 
and, and the the king of Great-Britain, as elector of 

anover, were parties; the avowed deſign whereof 
Vas to preſerve the peace of Germany, which was pro- 
poled to be done by ſecuring the ſequeſtration of Stetin 
to the king of Pruſſia, and the poſſeſſion of Bremen 
2 Ferden, and whatever elſe the Dane had ſeized of 
tne dominions of Sweden in Germany, to the Dane, 
2 lb to whom he ſhould or had aſſigned his in- 
8 — thoſe conqueſts. The king of Sweden thought 
- SV. unreaſonable that he ſhould not be permitted 

recover thoſe territories again, which had been ſur- 


Prized in his abſence, The kings of Pruſſia and Eng- 


defend himſelf againſt the Swedes, was threatened in 
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land inſiſted, that the reſtoring to the king of Sweden 
theſe territories, would embroil the north of Germany 
in a war, and joined in a confederacy againft the king 
of Sweden, who had before powerful allies to conten 
with. SG 

The king of Pruſſia, on the 38th of April, 1715, 
proclaimed war againſt Sweden, diſarmed the regiment 
of Holſtein, which was in Stetin, entering upon that 
city as a conqueſt from Sweden, and holding it no 
longer in ſequeſtration: The Danes and Pruſſians 
ſoon after aſſembled their forces to the number of 
60,000 men; and appeared hefore Stralſund, under the 
walls of which city the king of Sweden found himſelf 
obliged to retire; his army not confiſting of more than 
a fourth part of the enemy's number: 4 

In the month of July a treaty was ſet on foot be- 
tween the king of Denmark and the court of Hanover, 
by which the king of Denmark ſtipulated to convey 
and deliver up Bremen 'and Fetden, 'which he had 
taken from the king of Sweden, to the elector of Hano- 
ver, in conſideration of the elector's entering into the 
war againſt Sweden, and advancing a ſum of money 
to his Daniſh majeſty. The confederates before Stral- 
ſund being joined by 24,000 Ruſſians, and a body of 
Saxons, carried on the ſiege of that town with great vi- 
gour ; but finding the place continually received freſh 
ſupplies and reinforcements from the iſland of Re n, 
which lies over-againſt it, they landed a great body of 
troops on the iſland; and, after a ſharp ter in 
which the king of Sweden was in perſon, made them- 
ſelves maſters of it on the 17th of November. 

Still the king of Sweden determined to defend the 
town to the laſt extremity ; and it was a terrible win- 
ter's ſiege, the centinels being frequently frozen to 
death at their poſts. The attacks were deſperate, and 
in one of them the confederates loſt near 1000 men: 
however, they prevailed by their numbers at length; 
and the king of Sweden, finding the town not tenable, 
retired in a light frigate, and arrived ſafely in Sweden, 
giving the governor orders to capitulate, which he did 
the latter end of December, upon very honourable 


terms; and both the town and the iſland of Rugen 
| were put into the poſſeſſion of the king of Denmark ; 


and all the inhabitants of the Swediſh Pomerania were 
obliged to take an oath of allegiance to him, except 
thoſe of the city and diſtrict of Stetin, the iſlands of 
Uſedom and Wollin, and the lands between the Oder 
and the river Pene, which were left in the hands of 
his Pruſſian majeſty. 

The city of Wiſmar, in the duchy of Mecklen- 
burg, the only town which the Swedes had left in 
Germany, was inveſted by the Danes, Pruſſians, Ha- 
noverians, and Ruſſians, the next ſpring, and obliged 
to furrender, after which the king of Denmark was left' 
in the poſſeſſion of it; and thus ended the war in 


Germany. 


The Danes and Ruſſians then made mighty prepa- 
rations for invading the king of Sweden's dominions in 
Schonen. The Czar went in perſon to Copenhagen 
for that purpoſe, whither his generals led an army of 
30,000 horſe and foot. The Danes alſo aſſembled 
between 20 and 30,000 of their troops for this expedi- 
tion, and had prepared 7 or 800 veſſels to tranſport 
them. But great part of the Daniſh fleet being em- 
ployed in Norway during the ſummer, to oppoſe an 
enterprize of the Swedes on that ſide, all theſe prepa- 
rations were ineffectual, Upon this the Czar up- 
braided the king of Denmark, that his fleet was not 
ready in time; and the Dane retorting on the Ruſſian 
monarch, that he would not make the deſcent in the 
latter end of the year, which the Czar obſerved was 
impracticable. This altercation produced animoſity 
between them, ſo that the Dane drew up his forces 
under the cannon of Copeghagen, as if he had ſome 
jealouſy of his old ally, and the Czar ſoon after re- 
turned with his troops to Germany. 

The Daniſh monarch being now left almoſt alone to 


his 
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his return, with an invaſion of Zealand by his Swediſh 
majeſty, which had certainly been put into Execution, 
had not the king of Great Britain been under ſome ap- 
prehenſions that thoſe preparations of the Swedes 
were intended againſt his Britiſh dominions, or rather 
for the recovery of Bremen and Ferden, and thereupon 
ſent a ſquadron of men of war to the aſſiſtance of his 
Daniſh majeſty, which put an end to the king of, Swe- 
den's intended enterprize againſt Zealand. 

The following year, 1718, the Swedes marched two 
two armies into Norway; one to the. northward, as 
high as Drontheim; and the other, led by the king 
in perſon, towards Chriſtiana, laying the whole country 
under contribution, there being no army in Norway 
ſtrong enough to oppoſe them. But the Swediſh mo- 
narch, laying ſiege to Frederickſhall, was unfortunately 
ſhot in the trenches, and the Danes and Hanoverians 
thereby delivered from their fears: for had the Swedes 
made themſelves maſters of, Fredickſhall, as it was 
computed they might have done in a fortnight more, 
all Norway had been irrecoverably loſt; and the 
Daniſh dominions reduced to a very narrow compals. 

By the death of the king of Sweden the war between 
Denmark and that crown was in a manner brought to a 
concluſion ; though the peace was not formally ſigned 
till the year 1720, when the Swedes, being invaded 
and diſtreſſed by the Ruſſians, were obliged to accept 
of ſuch conditions as the mediators and guarantees of 
of it, the kings of Great Britain and France, were 

f By the fifth article of this treaty 
the king of Denmark obliged himſelf not to aſſiſt the 
Czar againſt Sweden, or permit the Ruſſian men of 
war to enter his ports. By the ſixth article the 
Swedes obliged themſelves not to oppoſe ſuch meaſures 
as ſhould be taken by the ſaid mediators in behalf of the 
king of Denmark, in relation to the dominions of the 
duke of Holſtein. By the ſeventh article the king of 
Denmark promiſed to deliver up to Sweden the city 
of Stralſund, and part of Pomerania, as faras the river 
Pente; to evacuate the fortreſs of Marſtrand, the iſle 
of Rugen, and all other iſlands taken by the Danes in 
the late war; as alſo the town of Wiſmar in Mecklen- 
burg: in conſideration whereof the Swedes, by the 
ninth article, renounced the privilege of paſſing the 
Sound without paying toll, and agreed to pay the 
ſame toll as the Engliſh and Dutch. And by the tenth 
article the crgwn of Sweden engaged to pay to the king 
of Denmark 600,000 crowns * — the aboveſaid places 
ſhould be delivered to the Swedes. By a ſeparate ar- 
ticle it was agreed, that Wiſmar, the fortifications 
whereof were demoliſhed, ſhould never be fortified 
again. As to Bremen and Ferden, theſe provinces 
had been confirmed to his Britannic majeſty by another 
treaty. . By the aboveſaid treaty his Daniſh majeſty 
obtained the guarantee of the French king for the 
poſſeſſion of the duchy of Sleſwic; and the king of 
Great Britain removed his guarantee of that duchy, 
which he had given by a former treaty. 

The king of Denmark now reigning in peace, ap- 
plied himſelf to promoting the trade of his kingdom ; 
but had the misfortune to ſee his capital city of Co- 
penhagen almoſt deſtroyed by a fire, which happened 
in the year 1728. Elis firſt queen was the princeſs 
Louiſa, daughter of Auguſtus Adolphus, duke of 
Mecklenburg, by whom he had iſſue, prince Chriſti- 


an, born December 10, 1699 ; and Charlotte Amelia, 


born October 6, 1706; and other children, who died 
in their infancy. His ſecond wife, the daughter of 
count Raventlau, his chancellor, he married within 
four days after the deceaſe of his firſt queen, and 
died the 13th of October 1730, in the 61ſt year of his 
age. 

Chriſtian VI. his ſon, married Sophia Magdalena of 
Brandenburg-Culcmbach, by whom he had iſſue, Fre- 
derick V. born March 31, 1723,and the princeſs Louiſa, 
born Oct. 19, 1726, and marriedOct. 1, 1749, to the duke 
of Saxe Hilburghauſen, He began his reign with ſome 
popular acts, particularly in aboliſhing the monopo- 


lies for the ſole vending of wine, bran 
bacco, which were 3 gricvous to = ee * 
the year 1732 he acceded to the treaty bas "gy 
courts of Vienna and Peterſburg, wh e 
: / 8» Whereby he obta 
ed their guarantee for his own dominions and s 
antied the dominions of thoſe powers, and the = 
matic ſanction: and by a ſeparate article in hit ; 
king Chriſtian agreed te pay the duke of Holſen 
100,000 rix-dollars, on his renouncing his right to > 
duchy of Sleſwie; and, in purſuance of his treaty Po ; 
17 34, he ſent 6000 men to the aſſiſtance of the em m— 
againſt the French. In 1736, he relinquiſhel hi 
pretenſions to the city of Hamburg, on their Paying hi , 
500,000 marks of ſilver. alin 
About the ſame time he erected a council of trade 
to examine all propoſals that ſhould be made for the 
advantage of it; and invited foreigners, ſkilled in ma. 
nufactures, to reſort to Denmark, and eſtabliſhed them 
there, prohibiting the importation of foreign manu. 
factures. He ereQted a bank alſo, in imitation of 
England and Holland, and concluded treaties of ſub. 
ſidy with foreign powers, particularly with England 
which country was at the charge of raiſing, cloathing, 
and paying 6000 of his troops; and yet, when their 
ſervice was wanted, withdrew thoſe troops, and would 
take no part in the enſuing wars between the howers 
of Europe. ; 
The Danes, about the year 1739, ſeizing on the lord- 
ſhip of Steinhurſt, which his Britiſh majeſty appre- 
hended himſelf entitled to, as duke of Lawhenburg, a 
{ſkirmiſh happened between the troops of Hanover and 
thoſe of Denmark, wherein ſeveral were killed on both 
ſides. The Hanoverians recovered the territory in 
diſpute. However, as the Danes ſeemed determined 
not to relinquiſh their claim, a treaty was ſet on foot 
between thoſe powers, and Britain agreed to pay a 
ſubſidy to the Danes for permitting the Hanoverians to 
enjoy Steinhurſt. | 
The Danes alſo had a quarrel with the Dutch for 
fiſhing upon the coaſt of Iceland. Their guard-ſhips 
ſeized on ſome of the Dutch fiſhing veſſels, and car- 
ried them to Copenhagen ; but the Hollanders threaten- 
ing to make repriſals, thoſe veſſels were releaſed. 
Chriſtian having reigned 16 years, with great repu- 
tation, was ſucceeded by his ſon Frederick V. on the 
26th of July, 1746. This prince trod in his father's 


| foot-ſteps, encouraging the manufactures, extending 


the commerce, and improving the trade of his coun- 
try. He was firſt married to the princeſs Louiſa, 
daughter to his Britannic majeſty. Upon the death of 
his queen, who was the mother of his preſent Daniſh 
majeſty, he again married a daughter of the duke of 
Brunſwic Wolfenbuttle, and died in 1766, being ſuc- 


ceeded by his ſon. 


Chriſtian VII. the preſent king of Denmark and 
Norway, L. L. D. and F. R. S. was born in 1749; 
married in 1766, to the princeſs Caroline Matilda; 
and has iſſue; Frederick, prince royal of Denmark, 
born January 28, 1768; and Louiſa Auguſta, princels 
royal, born July 7, 1771. The reign of this young 


| monarch opened auſpiciouſly ; but was afterwards 


darkened by a fatal event, which occaſioned much 
aſtoniſhment to all Europe, and of which we ſhall give 
the following account in the words of an intelligent 
gentleman, who made the moſt minute enquiric? con- 
cerning it, of the moſt cool and diſpaſſionate ary 
and wrote this narrative in the metropolis of Denmark. 
« I have (ſays this gentleman) made it my eee 
ſince my arrival here, to gain the moſt ee 

unprejuced intelligence reſpecting the late 6 _ 
and unhappy favourite count Struenſee, and t oy 
extraordinary revolution which expelled a queen ap 
her throne and kingdom, and brought the miniſter Ko 
the ſcaffold. Struenſee had not any noble blood 1 
veins; or, conſequently, any hereditary and oy P 

tive title to the immediate guidance of the _ 2 
ſtate. Fortune, and a train of peculiar 3 5 = 
coinciding with his own talents and addreſs, m_—_— 
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him from his native mediocrity of condi- 
ve 2 him in an elevated rank. He origi- 
2 raRtiſed phyſic at Altena, on the Elbe, and af- 
Ru Tk attended the preſent king of Denmark, on his 
be © in England, in quality of phyſician, On his 
return he advanced, by rapid ſtrides, in the royal fa- 
4 or; and ſeems to have eminently poſſeſſed the 
2 of pleaſing, ſince he became equally the fa- 
vourite of both king and queen. He was inveſted 
with the order of St. Matilda, inſtituted in honour of 
her majeſty, created a count, and poſſeſſed unlimited 
miniſterial power. His conduct, in this ſudden and 
vncommon eminence, marks a bold and daring mind; 
erhaps, I might add, an expanded and patriotic heart. 
Unawed by the precarious tenure of courtly greatneſs, 
and more peculiarly of his own, he began a general re- 
form. The ſtate felt him through all her members: 
the finances, chancery, army, navy, nobles, peaſants, 
were all ſenſible of his influence. He not only diftated, 
but penned his replies to every important queſtion or 
diſpatch ; and a petition or ſcheme of Public import 
and utility, rarely waited two hours for an anſwer, 

« The civil judicature of this capital was then veſted 
in 30 magiſtrates. Struenſee ſent a meſſage to this 
tribunal, demanding to know the annual ſalary or pen- 
fion annexed to each member. Rather alarmed at this 
enquiry, they ſent an anſwer, in which they diminiſhed 
their emoluments near two thirds, and eſtimated them 
at 1500, inſtead of 4000 rix-dollars. The count then 
informed them that his majeſty had no further occaſion 
for their ſervices; but, in his royal munificence and 
Jiberality, was graciouſly pleaſed to continue to them 
the third part of their avowed incomes, as a proof of 
his ſatisfaction with their conduct. He, at the ſame 
time, conſtituted another court, compoſed only of ſix 
perſons of integrity, to whom the ſame power was de- 
legated. He proceeded to purge the chancery and 
other bodies of the law. Then entering on the mili- 
tary department, he, at one ſtroke, broke all the horſe- 
guards, and afterwards the regiment of Norwegian foot- 
guards, the fineſt corps in the ſervice, who were not 
diſbanded without a ſhort but very dangerous ſedition. 


« Still proceeding in this ſalutary, but moſt critical 


and perilous atchievement, he ultimately began to at- 
tempt a diminution of the nobles, and to ſet the farmers 
and peaſants at perfect liberty. No wonder that he fell a 
victim to ſuch meaſures, and that all parties joined in 
his deſtruction. Theſe were his real crimes, and not 
that he was too acceptable to the queen, which only 
formed a pretext. It was the miniſter, and not the 
man, who had become obnoxious. . I do not pretend, 
in the latter capacity, either to excuſe or condemn him; 
but, as a politician, I rank him with the Clarendons and 
Mores, whom tyranny, or public buſineſs, and want 
of time, have brought, in almoſt every age, to an un- 
timely and ignominious exit ; but to whoſe memory 
impartial poſterity have done ample juſtice. Though 
Struenſee does not appear to have made a bad ule, 
yet he certainly made a violent and imprudent one, 
of his extenſive power. He ſeems, if one may judge 
by his actions, to have been intoxicated with royal 1 — 
vour, and accumulated honours, and not to have ad- 
verted ſufficiently to the examples which hiſtory fur- 
niſhes of Wolſeys in former days, and of Chioſeuls in 
modern times, who moſt ſtrikingly evince the ſlippery 
oundation of political grandeur. When he was even 
Preſſed, only a ſhort time before his ſeizure, to with- 
aw from court, and paſs the Belts, with the molt ample 
ſecurity for his annual remitment of forty, fifty, or 
en an hundred thouſand dollars, an unhappy faſcina- 
tion detained him, in defiance of every warning, and 
reſerved him for the priſon and the block. The queen- 
Wager, and prince Frederick, were the only feeble in- 
as to produce this cataſtrophe, as being, by their 
by » Immediately about the perſon of the ſovereign ; 
os. common report has talked loudly of the for- 
110 3 Intrigue, and attributed it to her imaginary abi- 

les. 135 only mark of capacity, or addreſs, they 
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exhibited, was in preſerving a ſecreſy which deluded 
Struenſee, and the queen Matilda, till the time of 
their being arreſted. On the laſt levy-day preceding 
this event, the count was habited with uncommon 
magnificence, and never received greater homage, 


or court ſervility, from the crowd, than when on the 


verge of ruin. On the night fixed for his ſeizure there 
was a bal par in the palace. The queen, after dancing, 
as uſual, one country dance with the king, gave her hand 
to Struenſee during the reſt of the evening. She re- 
tired about two in the morning, and was followed by 
him and count Brandt. The moment was now come; 
the queen-dowager, and her ſon prince Frederick, 
haſtened to the king's private chamber, where he was 
already in bed. They kneeled down beſide him, and 
implored him, with tears and expoſtulations, to ſave 
himſelf and Denmark from impending deſtruction, 1 
arreſting thoſe whom they called the authors of it. It 
is ſaid the king was not eaſily induced to ſign the order, 
but did it with reluctance and heſitation. At length 
their entreaties prevailed, and he affixed his ſign ma- 
nual to the paper. Colonel Koller Barmer inſtantly 
repaired to Struenſee's apartment, which, as well as 
Brandt's, was in the palace: they were both ſeized at 
nearly the ſame inſtant, and, as all defence was vain, 
hurried away immediately ro the citadel. When count 
Struenſee ſtepped out of the coach, he ſaid, with a 
ſmile, to the commandant, © I believe you are not a 
little ſurprized at ſeeing me brought here as a pri- 
ſoner,” *© No, and pleaſe your excellence, (replied 
the old officer bluntly,) I am not at all ſurprized ; bur, 
on the contrary, have long expected you.” It was five 
o'clock in the morning when count Rantzaw came to 
the door of her majeſty's anti- chamber, and knocked 
for admittance. One of the women about the queen's 
perſonwas ordered to wake her, and give her informa- 
tion that ſhe was arreſted. They then put her into one 
of the king's coaches, drove her down to Elſeneur, and 
ſhut her up in the caſtle of Cronenburg. Mean while 
they dreaded an inſurrection in Copenhagen: every 
military precaution was taken to prevent it: the-moſt 
infamous and filly reports were circulated among the 
populace, to render the ſtate priſoners odious: that they 
had put poiſon into the king's coffee to deſtroy him; 
that they intended to declare him incapable of govern- 
ing; to ſend the dowager-queen Juliana out of the 
kingdom, as well as her ſon prince Frederick; and to 
proclaim Matilda regent. To confirm theſe extraor- 
dinary and contradictory reports, the king himſelf, and 
his brother, appeared in a ſtate-coach, and paraded 
through the ſtreets of the city, to ſhew himſelf unhurt, 
and as if eſcaped from the moſt horrid conſpiracy. 
During theſe tranſactions Struenſee and Brandt were 
detained in the moſt rigorous impriſonment. They 
loaded the former with very heavy chains about his 
arms and legs, and he was at the ſame time fixed to 
the wall by an iron bar. The room 1s not above 10 
or 12 feet ſquare, with a little bed in it, and a miſerable 
iron ſtove; yet here, in this abode of miſery, did he, 
though chained, compleatly, with a pencil, give an 
account of his life, and conduct as miniſter, which is 
penned with uncommon genius! 

«© A tribunal was appointed for the trial of the 
queen and two counts, and a counſel aſſigned for each, 
to preſerve an appearance of juſtice and equity.” 


The reſult of this was, the counts were ſentenced to 


loſe their heads, and the queen to baniſhment. The 
two counts were executed April 28, 1772; and their 
{kulls and bones expoſed on wheels, about a mile and 
a half out of the metropolis. . Hence the precarioul- 
neſs of favouritiſm may be ſeen; and that thoſe who 
riſe rapidly, generally fall with equivalent velocity. 


He that in court ſecure will keep himſelf, 

Muſt not be great, for there he's envy'd at. 

The ſhrub is ſafe when as the cedar ſhakes ; 

For where the king doth love above compare, 
Of others they as much more envy'd are. 
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Vet with what avidity are fleeting riches, imaginary 
pomp, temporal titles, and precarious power, ſought 
after, while ſolid happineſs is neglefted-! How uni- 
verſal is the wiſh to acquire wealth, dominion, and 
worldly honours! and yet when diſappointments, the 
natural concomitants of theſe objects, attend the pur- 
ſuit, mankind blamg not themſelves, but Jay the 
fault on fate, whereas their own wiſhes alone are 


erroneous. 


But why, alas! do mortal men in vain, 

Of fortune, fate, or Providence complain? 
God gives us what he knows our wants require, 
And better things than thoſe which we deſire. 
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Some pray for riches, riches they obta; 
But, watch'd by robbers, for their — Na 
Some pray from priſon to be freed, and com p20 
When guilty of their vows, to fall at home: 
Murder'd by thoſe they truſted with their life 
A e 4 or a boſom wife. 3 
Such dear-bought bleſſings happen ev 
Becauſe we know not for whar thier 5 on 
Like drunken. ſots about the ſtreets we Ew” 
Well knows the fot he has a certain home: 
Yet knows not how to find th' uncertain place 
But blunders on, and ſtaggers ev'ry pace. 
Thus all ſeek happineſs, but few can find 

For far the greater part of men are blind.“ 


S W E 


er 


Extent, Boundaries, Climate, various Productions, Lakes, 
Soil, Beaſts, Birds, Fiſh, Minerals, and Mines. Ac- 
count of a Deſcent into one, and the Manner of manu- 
Facturing the Tron. 


HIS kingdom extends from 55 deg. 20 min. to 

69 deg. 30 min. north latitude, and from 12 to 
32 deg. eaſt longitude, being near 880 miles in length, 
and 500 in breadth. It is bounded on the north by 
Lapland; on the ſouth by the Baltic, the Sound, and 
the Categate; on the eaſt by Ruſſia; and on the weſt 
by the ſtupendous mountains of Norway. The in- 
habited or cultivated parts of Sweden ate very ſmall, 
when compared with the vaſt ſpace compriſed by ex- 
tenſive lakes, gulphs, ſteril mountains, immenſe rocks, 
and barren heaths. 

With reſpect to the climate of this country, it may 
be juſtly ſaid, that cold and heat prevail in the ex- 
treme. The ſun, at the higheſt, is above the horizon 
of Stockholm 18 hours and a half, and for ſome weeks 
makes a continual day. In winter the days are pro- 

ortionably ſhort, the ſun being up five hours and an 
alf; which defect is ſo well ſuppplied, as to lights, by 


the moon, the whiteneſs of the ſnow, and the clearneſs 


of the ſky, that travelling by night is as uſual as by 
day; and journies are begun in the evening as fre- 
quently as in the morning. The want of the ſun's 
heat is repaired by ſtoves within doors, and warm furs 
abroad; inſtead of which, the meaner people uſe ſheep- 
ſkins, and other ſuch defences, and are generally better 
provided with cloathing, befitting their condition, and 
the climate they live in, than the common people in 
moſt other parts of Europe; though, where any neg- 
lect or failure happens, it uſually proves fatal, and oc- 
caſions the loſs of noſes, or other members, and ſome- 
times of life, unleſs the uſual remedy to expel the froſt, 
when it has ſeized any part, be carefully applied, which 
is to remain in the cold, and rub the part affected with 
ſnow, till the blood returns to it again. 

The ſeaſons of the year, though regular in them- 
ſelves, do not altogether anſwer thoſe of other climates, 
as a French ambaſſador obſerved, who, in raillery, ſaid, 
there were in Sweden only nine months winter, and all 
the reſt was ſummer: for as winter commonly begins 
very ſoon, ſo ſummer immediately ſucceeds it, and 
leaves little or no ſpace to be called ſpring. The 
productions, therefore, of the earth ought to be, as 
they really are, more ſpeedy in their growth than in 
more ſouthern countries : the reaſon of which ſeems to 
be, that the oil and ſulphur in the earth (as appears by 
the trees and minerals it produces) being bound up all 


D E N. 


| the winter, are then on a ſudden actuated by the heat 
| of the ſun, which almoſt continually ſhines, and there. 


by makes amends for its ſhort ay, and brings to 
maturity the fruits proper to the climate. In the ſum. 
mer ſeaſon the felds are clothed with a variety of 
flowers, and the whole country overſpread with ſtrau 
berries, raſpberries, currants, &c, which grow upon 
— rock. In their gardens melons are brought to 
good perfection in dry years; but apricots, peaches, 
and other wall-fruits, are almoſt as ſcarce as oranges, 
They have cherries of ſeveral ſorts, and ſome tole- 
rably good, which cannot be ſaid of their apples, pears, 
and plumbs ; for theſe are neither common, nor well. 
taſted. But all kinds of roots are in plenty, and con- 
tribute much to the nouriſhment of the poor people. 

Their woods and vaſt foreſts overſpread much of 
the country, and are for the moſt part of pines, fir, 
beech, birch, alder, juniper, and ſome oak ; eſpeci- 
ally in the province of Bleking in South Gothland ; the 
trees growing in moſt places ſo cloſe together, and 
lying to rot, where they fall, that the woods are ſcarce- 
ly paſſable. "Theſe afford a plentiful and cheap fir- 
ing; and being generally very ſtrait and tall, are eaſi- 
ly convertible into timber fit for all uſes ; ſo that the 
Dutch export, from hence, boards and maſts for their 
ſhipping, which prove as good as thoſe of Norway. In 
the parts near the mines the woods are much deſtroy- 
ed ; but the want is ſo well ſupplied from diſtant 
places, by the convenience of rivers and water-carri- 
ages, that they have charcoal above fix times as 
cheap as in England; though it is deemed not half ſo 

ood, | 

. The principal lakes in Sweden are the Vetter, We— 
mer, and Maeler. | 

Lake Vetter is in Oftrogothia, or Eaſt Gothland, and 
is remarkable for its fortelling of ſtorms, by a conti 
nual thundering noiſe, the day before, in that quar- 
ter from whence they ariſe ; as alſo for the ſudden 
breaking of the ice upon it, which ſometimes ſurprize5 
travellers, and in half an hour becomes navigable. 
is extremely deep, being in ſome places above * 
thoms, tho? no part of the Baltic ſea exceeds fo. af p 
plies the river Motala, which runs through mor ww 
ing, where it has a fall of above 30 feet; and in ho 4 
winters is ſo choaked up with ice, that for many Hon 


no water paſſes. 
The Ae is in Weſtrogothia, or Weſt Gothland, 
falling down à foc 


from which iſſues the river Elve, 
near 60 feet, and paſſes Gottenburg. 
The third empties itſelf at Stockho 
one ſide of the town with freſh water, 
the other with ſalt. Theſe, 'and abundanc 
lakes, whereof many, like ponds, have no Ve 
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with variety of fiſh; as ſalmon, pike, 
* trout, —4 and many other — 
$1509 elſewhere ; of which the moſt plentiful is the 
4 mling, a fiſh leſs than a pilchard, taken in great 
e ſalted in barrels, and diſtributed all over 
* 8333 of Finland, which ſeparates Sweden from 
chat province, abounds with ſeals, of which a conſide- 
ble quantity of train- oil is made and exported : and 
ra . of Finland are vaſt quantities of 1 
rw ſalt, dry, and ſell at very cheap rates. 'heſe lakes 
are of great uſe for =o 1 carriage [ in 
ſummer by boats, and in winter by ſledges; and a- 
em, on the ſea-coaſt, are almoſt innume- 
rable 125 iſlands, ſome of which are inhabited, ſome 
uninhabited, but 3 with wood, and others are 
barren rocks. 
9 rivers of Sweden will be mentioned when we 
come to enumerate the ſeveral provinces and diſtricts. 
Concerning the ſoil of Sweden, an ingenious tra- 
veller ſays, © I think , may __ _— juſtly aſſerted, 
ot one twentieth part of this country is in a 
— be cultivated. I have travelled near 700 Eng- 
lim miles in this kingdom, and, except in the province 
of Scania, and in ſome parts of Finland, did not ſee 20 
acres of good land 6 get wa 
The ſoil, however, in places capable of cultivation, 1s 
tolerably fruitful, though ſeldom above half a foot deep; 
and frequently the barren land, being enriched by the 
aſhes of che trees burnt on the places where they grow, 
and the ſeed raked among the aſhes, produces a plenti- 
ful crop, without further cultivation. This practice 
is ſo ancient, that their writters derive the name of 
Sweden from a word in their language that expreſſes 
it; but the danger of deſtroying the woods has, of late, 
occaſioned ſome law to limit that cuſtom. If the in- 
habitants were induſtrious above what neceſſity forces 
them to, they might, at leaſt, have corn ſufficient of 
their own; but as things are managed, they have not; 
nor can they ſubſiſt, without great importations of all 
forts of grain; and notwithſtanding theſe ſupplies, the 
poorer ſort, in many places remote from traffic, are 
obliged to grind the bark of birch-trees to mix with 
their gr and make bread, of which they have not 
always plenty. 
As in other northern countries, the cattle are gene- 
_ s : very ſmall ſize; neither can the breed be 
tered by bringing in larger from abroad, which ſoon 
degenerate ; 3 in NES the graſs is much leſs 
nouriſhing than in the places from whence they came, 
and in winter they are uſually half ſtarved for want of 
ſodder of all kinds, which often falls fo very ſhort, that 
they are forced to unthatch their houſes to keep a 
part of their cattle alive. Their ſheep bear a very 
coarſe wool, only fit ro make cloathing for the pea- 
ants, Their horſes, eſpecially thoſe of Finland, are 
hardy, vigorous, ſtrong, ſure-footed, and nimble trot- 
3 3 * great uſe to the people, becauſe of 
e length of their winter, and the fitneſs of theſe 
horſes C ſledges, which are their only carriages in 
that ſeafon, In war their horſes are not only able to 
ee but even to break a body of the beſt German 
valry. | 
The farmers in ſome parts of Sweden, when the 
2 are ede ſevere, and the cattle almoſt 
ea, in order to nouriſh them, and cauſe the fodder 
to hold out during the ſeaſon, make hay-tea ; that is, 
they boil about a handful of hay in three gallons of wa- 
tel, and the drink thus made is ſo extremely nutri? 
uye, that it nouriſhes the cattle aſtoniſhingly, reple- 
"ns the udders of the cows with a prodigious quanti- 
* milk, and makes one truſs of fodder go as far as 
une otherwiſe do. If this was tried in England, 
* a occaſions, it might prove a beneficial ex- 
: — produces elks, bears, wolves, deers, hares, 
ö 85 ſquirrels, &c. and theſe are hunted 


WI 


Mer for their fleſh, ſkins, or furs ; the Swediſh huntſ⸗- 


I 
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men uſing guns, and being in general excellent markſ- 
men. Wa 

The Swediſh ſquirrel is ſomewhat thicker than a 
weaſel, but not quite ſo long. He is of a reddiſh colour 
on the upper part of the head and back, but on the 
belly is white. The tail is long and buſhy, which be- 
ing turned over his back, is ſufficient to ſhade it; 
whence the Latin name Sciurus, which ſignifies a ſhade. 

This animal fits upon his backſide when he feeds, 
laying hold of the proviſion with his fore feet; and put- 
ting it into his mouth. He lives upon nuts and acorns 
of all kinds, but is moſt fond of hazel nuts; which he 
gathers in the proper ſeaſon, and hoards up againſt 
winter. Squirrdls are generally to be met with upon 
trees, where they build their neſts, and — uß their 
young, They can leap very readily from bough to 

ugh, and ſometimes from tree to tree, at which time 
they uſe their tails inſtead of wings; for it is of great 
help in keeping them from ſinking, 

Poultry of various kinds are reared in Sweden. Of 
game there 1s plenty, both of land and water-fowl ; 
particularly partridges, and a bird called a yerper, 
which reſembles the partridge. 

The orra is a fowl of the ſize of a hen, and the ke- 
der 1s very near as big as a turkey. In winter the Swe- 
diſh ſportſmen amuſe themſelves with killing blick- 
birds, thruſhes, and ſydenſwans ; the latter being beau- 
tiful birds, ſumptuouſly arrayed in gorgeous plumes, 
which are finely tipped with ſcarlet: they are about 
the ſize of fieldfares, and their fleſh is of a moſt ex- 
quiſite flavour. Pigeons are ſcarce, on account of the 
great number of voracious birds which deſtroy them. 

The eagle is the moſt remarkable bird of prey. This 
bird is of a large ſize, very ſtrong, and can never be 
tamed like the hawk in order to purſue game ; and it 
is much more majeſtic in appearance than the vulture. 

The eagle principally inhabits inacceſſible moun- 
tains, and rooſts on the loftieſt trees, being fond of 
ſuch places as are leaſt frequented by mankind. How- 
ever, as birds, as well as other animals, are found in 
greater plenty round the habitations of men, the eagle 
is ſometimes induced to frequent thoſe places for the 
convenience of its prey. They live much on fiſh, 
crabs, tortoiſes, wild-ducks, poultry, pigeons, and the 
like. They have been known not to ſpare even their own 
ſpecies, when preſſed with hunger. They attack not 
only lambs and young goats, bur ſometimes deer, 
ſheep, and even horned cattle. They build their neſts 
on the moſt inacceſſible parts of rocks, and the higheſt 
trees, ſome of which have been found near fix feet in 
diameter, They are uſually lined with the hair of foxes, 
wool, or the fur of hares and rabbits, to keep the eggs 
warm, of which the female generally lays two, or ſome- 
times three at a time, and hatches them in thirty days, 
during which time the male ſupplies her with food. 
As ſoon as the young ones are produced, the old be- 
come remarkably miſchievous, and deſtroy lambs 
and poultry for ſeveral miles round them. They of- 


ten bring hares and partridges alive to their young, 


to regale them with the reliſh of warm blood. The 
country folks ſometimes avail themſelves of theſe pro- 


viſions, by taking it from the eaglets in the abſence of 


the old ones, and carrying it home for their own uſe. 

The vulture differs from the eagle in not having its 
beak turned immediately crooked from the root, it 
continuing ſtrait to the length of two inches. It is much 
more lazy than the eagle, and fond of carrion, which 
the eagle will not touch, However, they prey upon 
live birds, hares, kids, fawns, &c. if they can get 
them; and if not, eat any filth that comes in their 
Way. 

The hawk has wings ſo long as to reach to the end 
of the tail, which reſembles that of a ſparrow-hawk. 
The beak is partly blue and partly yellow ; the feet are 
of a pale green; the toes are ſlendertz the talons large, 
ſharp, and darkiſh; the breaſt, belly, and thighs, white, 
ſtreaked with black; the neck, back, wings, and head 
are brown, and the latter is flattiſh at the top: the tail 
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is of a light brown, with black lines running acrols it ; 
and the legs and feet are of a yellow colour. Some years 
o a hawk was killed in Finland, which had a plate 


2 
of nods on one leg, and a plate of ſilver on the other. 


On the former was this French inſcription : * Ge 
ſuis au Roi;” which, in Engliſh, implies, © I belong 
to the king ;” and, on the latter, were words theſe in the 
ſame language: Le Duc de Chevreuſe me garde; 
which may be thus tranſlated: © The duke of 
Chevreuſe keeps me.” | 

The kite is diſtinguiſhable from all other rapacious 
birds by having a forked tail. It is uſually about 28 
inches long, from the head to the tip of the tail, when 
the neck is ſtrait ; but when the wings are extended, 
it meaſures, from extremity to extremity, 64 inches, or 
better. The head is of an aſh colour, the neck red, the 
back brown, and the. wings are diverſified with red, 
black, and white. The beak 1s black, the tongue thick, 
the legs and feet yellow, and the talons of a fable hue. 
It has always been famous for its rapacity, and is often 


mentioned by the ancients, 


— Thus the ſpeading kite, 
That ſmells the ſlaughter'd victim from on high, 
Flies at a diſtance, if the prieſts are nigh, 


And fails around, and keeps it in her eye.“ 
Ovip. . 


The ſeas of Sweden, as well as the rivers, abound 
with a great variety of fiſh, particularly ſalmon, 
rch, pike, ſtreamling, trout, tench, eels, ſeals, &c. 

Pikes are ſo abundant that vaſt quantities are ſalt- 
ed and dried for ſale ; and great numbers of ſtream- 
lings (which is a delicious fiſh, ſmaller than a pilchar, 
or pilchard) are pickled and barrelled, both for home 
conſumption and exportation. The train oil, extracted 
from the ſeals, is a valuable article of traffic. 

Sweden abounds with excellent mines. The prin— 


cipal of thele is the great ſilver mine, into which work- | 


men are let down in baſkets to the firſt floor, which 


is 105 fathoms under ground: the roof there is as high 


as a church, ſupported by vaſt arches of oak; thence 
the deſcent is, by ladders, or baſkets, to the loweſt mine, 
above 40 fathoms. They have no records ſo ancient as 
the firſt diſcovery either of this or the great copper 
mine, which muſt needs have been the work of many 
ages. The ore ſeldom yields above four per cent. and 
requires great pains to refine it. They are alſo at the 
charge of a water mill to drain the mines, and have 
the benefit of another to draw up the ore. This mine 
formerly produced between 20, oco and Zo, ooo of fine 
filver crowns, annually; and the king had an exemption 
in his favour, of being allowed to purchaſe whatever 
quantity he thought proper of it, 1 to pay one fourth 
leſs than the intrinſic value, A late traveller informs 
us, that this mine 1s, at preſent, much diminiſhed in 
value, by having been ſo greatly exhauſted. However, 
it may not be improper, in this place, to deſcribe the 
metal called ſilver, and the nature of the various ores 
from which it is produced. 


Silver is a noble and perfect metal, of a white ſhin- 


ing colour, ſonorous and ductile, but not ſo perfect as 
gold. It is ſometimes found in ſmall maſſes of many 
different ſhapes, but moſt commonly like filaments 
and ſcales in ſeveral ſorts of itones and moulds, and in 
many ſorts of land. = 

The Vitrean filver is of an irregular forn:, very 
weighty, and may be eaſily flatted with a hammer; for 
it is not much harder than lead, and is much of the 
ſame cclour ; for which reaſon it is often miſtaken fox 
lead. It melts preſently, and ſoon grows red-hot. It 
conliſts of ſulphur, and pure filver, and above three 
quarters of it is ſilver. The horny ſilver ore is half 
tranſparent, and of a deeper yellow or brown colour, 
according as it conſiſ's of larger or ſmaller lumps. It 
looks like roſin, and is of an irregular ſhape. When 


carefully examined, it appears to conſiſt of very thin 


plates. It is not very weighty or hard, for it may be 


"- 


then been practiſed, ſo as to make 


eaſily ground: and when brought f 
it crackles, burſts, and pets ne) > bly N fre, 
and ſometimes burſts lightly. This hard x lie}, 
two thirds of filver. The red flyer ore * l CONtaing 
of a lighter, and ſometimes of a deeper Gps 
The firſt caſe 1s tranſparent, like a garnet wy h wake. 
miſtaken for tranſparent cinnabar ; and in th 1 been 
caſe it is of a deeper dye. It is heavier than th * 
mer horny ore, but burſts when brought near 3 
or a mild fire, and the remaining part melts ag 
grows red-hot; then it emits a diſagrecable f wy F 
2 together with a thick ſmoke. It . 
x a= quantity of filver as the horny ore Juſt men- 
The white ſilver ore is of a light pre 

Irregular figure, pretty weighty, autres het k 
has not only copper in it, but ſometimes more of 1 
than of ſilver; for it differs from the white co . i 
in nothing but the quantity of ſilver it eesti, The 
are the principal ſilver ores hitherto known ; thou h 
many others are looked upon by ſome as ſuch, ns,” 
they contain a conſiderable quantity of filver ; wa 
then there is always more of other metals along wich 
_ therefore they cannot properly be called filver 
Silver may be eaſily extracted from lead, by melt- 
ing it in channels, made with aſhes in the furnace, and 
then blowing up the fire till it turns into glaſs, ſioks 
into the channels, and leaves the pure filver behind, 

| Silver is harder than gold, but not fo ductile, and is 
lighter than gold or lead, the weight, with regard to 
gold, being little leſs than five to nine. It will not 
ruſt, but will grow black by ſulphurous vapours, and 
will difſolve- in aqua fortis, but not in aqua regia. 
When it is mixed with common ſalt, and melted, ir 
turns into a half tranſparent maſs like horn, which is 
hard to be brought back to filver again, becauſe it is 
volatile, and in a violent fire will all fly away. When 
ſilver is diſſolved in aqua fortis it may be chryſtalized; 
and the cryſtals are very corroſive, and of an exceed- 
ing bitter taſte. When applied to the ſkin, they leave 
an impreſſion like that of a burning coal, and make an 
eſcar of a black colour. The ſolution of ſilver will 
turn any thing black, and therefore, when properly 
diluted, is often uſed to colour the hair. Thele cry- 
ſtals will melt in a very moderate heat before they 
grow red, and form a blackiſh maſs: it is then pro- 
per for the uſe of ſurgeons, and is called the ſilver 
cauſtic. 

The great copper mine is about 80 fathoms deep, 
of great extent, but ſubje& to damages by the falling- 
in of the roof; yet that is ſometimes recompenſed by 
the abundance of ore which the ruined pillars yield, 
though moſt commonly the loſs is very great. The 
occalion of theſe falls is aſcribed to the throwing the 
earth and ſtones, brought out of the mine, upon the 
ground over it; by which the pillars become over- 


charged, and give way. The reaſon of this is {aid to 


be, that the profit ariſing, to thoſe who are concerned, 
is ſo little, that they are not able to work it off as they 
ought, and to remove the rubbiſh to a greater diſtance: 
and unleſs the king abates a conſiderable part of the 
profit ariſing to the crown from this mine, 1t 15 be, 
lieved it will, in a few years, be at a ſtand, eſpecial 7 
the deſigns of making copper, which are on ſoot el 0 
where, take any tolerable effect. The copper yearly 
made out of this mine amounts to the value of gre 
200, 00l. of which the king has a fourth part, _ * 
way of pre- emption, but in kind; beſides which, 0 
has, upon the remainder, a cuſtom of 25 per ce g 
when it is exported unwrought. Many years gd 
gentleman of Italy came into Sweden, with props 


than had till 
to make copper a ſhorter and cheaper mY in five days 


which before required three wecks, and with 0 mn 


part of the charcoal, and with fewer hands. owns: 
gain was made, and his reward to be 100, 000 oY but 
The firſt eſſay he made ſucceeded to admiration A 
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when he came to work in earneſt, and had got his new 
ovens built to his mind, the mirers, as he complained, 

:cked out the very worſt ore, and were otherwiſe ſo 
envious and untractable, that he failed of ſucceſs; and 


loſt his reward: nor was it without difficulty that he 


obtained leave to buy ore, and practiſe his invention at 
his own charge. | 7 | 

This mine, travellets tell us, in the laſt century, 
ſupplied the greateſt part of Europe with copper; but 
at preſent 1t is worked ſo very deep, that it is become 
extremely expenſive z and though the ore is uncom- 
monly rich, the produce 1s conſiderably diminiſhed. 

Copper is a hard, ignoble metal, ſofter than iron, 
and, when poliſhed, of a ſhining reddiſh colour. It 
will melt in the fire, and is ſo ductile, that it may be 
beaten into exceeding thin leaves. It is more fre- 
quently found in its metallic form than iron, in various 
ſhapes ; but its ore never diſtinguiſhes itſelf by any 
certain figure, for it is almoſt always irregular. But 
the fineſt colours of any kind, except the red and tranſ- 
parent, moſt commonly betray the preſence of copper ; 
for this reaſon there 1s hardly any copper ore that is 
not mixed with iron, in a larger quantity than the ores 
of other metals commonly are. However, there is 
not ſo much in ſome as in others; and thoſe that con- 
tain the leaſt iron, are naturally more eaſily melted than 
the reſt, The vitrious copper ore 1s of a darkiſh vio- 
let ſky colour, like that of a piece of ſteel that has 
touched a red-hot iron. It 1s very heavy, and of a 
moderate hardneſs; but commonly variegated with 
ſpots, and grey veins. One hundred weight of this ore 
contains from 50 to 80 pounds of copper. The azure 
copper ore is of a moſt beautiful blue colour, not ſoft, 
but very heavy, and, when broken, ſhines like blue 
glaſs, This is moſt free from iron, arſenic, and ſul- 
phur ; and a great quantity of excellent copper may be 
extracted out of it with eaſe, The green copper ore is 
like green cryſtal, and ſometimes very prettily ſtreaked ; 
but in other things it has the properties of the former. 
The light duſky-blue concretes, as well as the green, 
called by ſome copper okers, yield a great deal of 
very good copper when they are pure, which may be 
known from their colour and weight ; but thoſe that 
are more light, are mixed with unmetallic earth, and 
thoſe that are yellow contain iron oker, on which ac- 
count they are the more difficult to be met with, and 
yield leſs copper of an inferior ſort. 

Iron mines and forges are in great numbers, eſpe- 
cially towards the mountainous parts, where they have 
the conveniency of water-falls to turn their mills. 
From theſe, beſides ſupplying the country, there is 
yearly exported, iron to the value of near 300,0001. but 
of late years the number of theſe forges has been ſo 
much increaſed, that each endeavouring to underſell 
others, the price has been much lowered. Since the 
prohibition of foreign manufactures, in exchange for 
which iron was plentifully taken off, it is grown ſo 
cheap, that it is found neceſſary to lefſen the number 
of forges. Neither has that contrivance had the effect 
intended; but, on the contrary, many more are like 
to fall of themſelves, becauſe they cannot work but 
with loſs: in which caſe many thouſands of poor 
ar whole livelihood depend upon thoſe forges and 

TJ.” will be reduced to a ſtarving condition. 

ron is an ignoble metal, remarkable for its hard- 
3 t is of a whitiſh livid colour when poliſhed, 
= 8 it is blackiſh. When it is cleanſed it is 
Fa 49 he ore of common iron is of no certain 
1 bl oy molt commonly of a ruſty colour. There 
ee e which is very heavy, and of a red bluiſh 
N *. broken. It is very rich in the beſt kind 
rer : and uſually yields, at the firſt melting, from 
pounds out of an hundred weight. There 
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ani kind of iron ore, of a yellowiſh co- 
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nd of ſemi-tranſparent White. 


melted, about It will yield, when 
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When iron is melted, it is formed into large maſſes, 
which ate long and thick, and commonly called pigs, 
Theſe are melted over again, and ſtirred with an iron 
rod; in order to render them malleable. While they 
are yet red hot, they are placed under hammers, and 
by that means the heterogenous particles are forced 
away by the repeated ſtrokes. One ſort of iron differs 
greatly from another; but that which is tougheſt is 
beſt ; and that which is moſt brittle is worſt of all. 
However, all ſorts of iron are of the ſame nature; and 
they are only more or leſs tough, in proportion to the 
earthy, vitriolic, and ſulphurous particles mixed there- 
with. Iron being often melted and cleanſed, is turned 
into ſteel; though, in ſome cafes, little labour is re- 
quired for that purpoſe, and in others a great deal. 
When iron is very good, they melt it in a furnace, and 
throw in gradually a mixture of equal parts of an al- 
kalous ſalt, and filings of lead; with the raſpings of 
oxes horns; then they ſtir the melted metal, and 


at length place it'on the anvil; where they beat it into 


rods. | | | | 

A late traveller gives the following intereſting de- 
ſcription of his deſcent into the mines of Danmora. 

« We lay (ſays he) at a pretty village, called Oftar- 


by, and went about three miles the next morning to ſee 


the mines of Danmora. They are celebrated for pro- 
ducing the fineſt iron ore in Europe, the iron of which 
is exported into every country, and conſtitutes one of 
the moſt important ſources of the national wealth, and 
royal revenues of Sweden. 
the mines of tin'or coal, which we have in England, 
but is torn up by powder. This operation is performed 
every day at noon, and 1s one of the moſt tremendous 
and awful it is poſlible to conceive. We arrived at the 
mouth of the great mine (which is near half an English 
mile in circumference) in time to be pretent at it, 
Soon after twelve the firſt explohon began, 1 cannot 
compare it to any thing ſo aptly as ſubterrancous thun- 
der, or rather vollies of artillery diſcharged under- 
ground. The ſtones are thrown up by the violence of 
the powder to a valt height above the ſurface of the 
earth; and the concuſſion is ſo great as to ſhake the 
ſurrounding earth, or rock, on every fide. I felt a plea- 
ſure mixed with terror, as I hung over this vait and 
giddy hollow, to the bottom of which the eye in vain 
attempts to penetrate. As ſoon as the exploſions were 
finiſhed, I determined, however, to deſcend into the 
mine. There is no way to do this but in a large 
deep bucket, capable of containing three perſons, and 
faſtened to chains by a rope. The inſpector, at whoſe 
houſe I had flept the preceding night, took no little 
pains to diſſuade me from the reſolution, and aſſured 


me that not only the rope, or chains, ſometimes broke, 


but that the ſnow and ice, which lodged on the ſides of 
the mines, frequently tumbled in, and deſtroyed the 
workmen ; nor could he warrant my abſolute ſecurity 
from one or both of theſe accidents. Finding, how- 
ever, that I was deaf to all his remonſtrances, he pro- 


vided me a clean bucket, and put two men into it to 


accompany me. I wrapped myſelf, therefore, in my 
great coat, and ſtepped into the bucket, The two men 
followed, and we were let down. I am not aſhamed 
to own, that when I found myſelf thus ſuſpended be- 
tween heaven and earth by a rope, and looked down 
into the deep and dark abyſs below me, to which I 
could ſee no termination, I ſhuddered with apprehen- 
fon, and half repented my curioſity, This was, how- 
ever, only a momentary ſenſation, as before J had de- 
ſcended an hundred feet, I looked round on the ſcene 
with very tolerable compoſure. I was near nine mi- 
nutes before I reached the bottom, it being $0 fathoms, 
or 480 feet. The view of the mine, when I fet my 
foot to the earth, was awful and ſublime in the higheſt 
degree. Whether terror or pleaſure formed the predo- 
minant feeling, as I looked at it, is hard to ſay. The 
light of the day was very faintly admitted into theſe 
{ubterraneous caverns, In many places it was abſo- 
lvtely: Loſt, and flambeaux ſupplied its place. I law 
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beams of wood acroſs ſome parts, from one fide of the 
rock to the other, where the miners fat employed, in 
boring holes for the admiſſion of powder, with as much 
unconcern as I could have felt in any ordinary, though 
the leaſt dizzineſs, or even a failure in preſerving their 
equilibrium, muſt have made them loſe their ſeat, and 
daſh them to pieces againſt the rugged ſurface of the 
rock beneath. The fragments torn up by the explo- 
ſion, previous to my deſcent, lay in vaſt heaps on all 
ſides ; and the whole ſcene was calculated to inſpire a 
gloomy admiration in the beholder. A confinement 
for life, in theſe horrible iron dungeons, mult ſurely, 
of all puniſhment which human invention has deviſed, 
be one of the moſt terrible. I remained three quarters 
of an hour in theſe gloomy and frightful caverns, and 
traverſed every part of them which was acceſſible, 
conducted by my guides. The weather above was 
very warm, but here the ice covered the whole ſurface 
of the ground, and I found myſelf ſurrounded with 


the colds of the moſt rigorous winter, amid darkneſs 


and caves of iron. In one of theſe, which run a con- 


ſiderable way under the rock, were eight wretches 


warming themſelves round a charcoal fire, and eat- 


ing the little ſcanty ſubſiſtance produced from their 


miſerable occupation. They roſe with ſurprize at ſee- 
ing ſo unexpected a gueſt among them; and I was not 
a little pleaſed to dry my feet, which were wet with 
treading on the melted ice, at their fire. There are 
no leſs than 1300 of theſe men conſtantly employed 
in the mines, and their pay is only a common dollar, 
of three-pence Engliſh, a day. They were firſt open- 
ed about 1580, under the reign of John the Third, 
but have been conſtantly worked only ſince the time of 
Chriſtina. After having gratified my curioſity with a 
full view of theſe ſubterranean apartments, I made the 
fignal for being drawn up, and can moſt ſeriouſly af- 
firm, I felt ſo little terror while re-aſcending, com- 
pared with that of being let down, that I am convinc- 
ed, in five or fix times more, I ſhould have been per- 
fectly indifferent to it, and could have ſolved a pro- 
blem in mathematics, or compoſed a ſonnet to my 
miſtreſs, in the bucket, without any degree of fright 
or apprehenſion. So ſtrong is the effect of cuſtom on 
the human mind, and ſo contemptible does danger 
or horror become, when familiarized by continual re- 
petition!“ 

The ſame writer, in ſpeaking of the manner in which 
the peaſants manufacture the iron, ſays, © I have viſited 
ſix or ſeven forges on my journey, each of which con- 
ſtantly employs from four to fourteen hundred work- 
men, only in iron. Wherever there is a country ſeat, 


you may be certain to ſee one of theſe fabrics; and no | 


Cyclops were ever more dextrous in working their 
materials. I have ſeen them ſtand cloſe to, and ham- 
mer, in their coarſe frocks of linen, a bar of ore, the 
heat and refulgence of which were almoſt inſupportable 
to me at 10 feet diſtance, and with the ſparks of which 
they are covered from head to foot. I had the plea- 
ſure of viewing the whole ꝓroceſs uſed to reduce the 
the ore into iron, and muſt own it is very curious. 
They firſt roaſt it in the open air for a conſiderable 
time ; after which it is thrown into a furnace, and, when 
reduced to fuſion, is poured into a mould of ſand about 
three yards in length. Theſe pigs, as they are then de- 
nominated, are next put into a forge heated to a pro- 
digious degree. They break off a large piece with 
prickers, when red hot, and this is beat to a leſſer ſize 
with hammers. It is put again into the fire, and from 
thence entirely finiſhed by being laid under an immenſe 
engine reſembling a hammer, which is turned by water, 
and flattens the rude piece into a bar, Nothing can 
exceed the dexterity of the men who conduct this con- 
cluding part of the operation, as the eye is their ſole 
| rag and it requires an exquiſite nicety and preci- 
on. It is certainly a moſt happy circumſtance that 
Sweden abounds with theſe employments for her pea- 
fants, as, from the ungrateful ſoil and inclement latitude, 
they mult otherwiſe periſh by miſery and famine.” 
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Grand Diviſions, and particular Deſcripti | 
tintt Parts of the Fe at 8 the dy. 


N gp kingdom has been generally conſidered 28 


divided into ſeven provinces, viz. Sweden Pro 


| per Gothland, Livonia, Ingria, F inland, Swediſh Lap. 


nd, and the Swediſh Iſlands in the Baltic. * 
to be obſerved, that two of theſe Patent wh 5 
and Ingria, at preſent appertain to Ruſſia, having deen 
conquered by Peter the Great, and ceded to the Rul. 
1 4 3 treaties. : 

e five provinces which ſtill remain i 
ſion of the Dd are thus divided: e 

I. Sweden Proper, which contains Uplandia, Suder. 
22 D gy» Geſtricia, Helſingia, 

elecarlia, edolpadia, Angermania, Ininri 
Weſt Bothnia. 3 x eee 

II. Gothland, or Gothia, which contains Eaſt Goth. 
land, Weſt Gothland, and South Gothland. 

HI. Finland, which contains Finland Proper, Ny- 
landia, Carelia, Kenholm, Savolaxia, Tavaſtia, and 
Cajunia. 

IV. Swediſh Lapland, which contains Augermanice 
Lapmark, Uma Lapmark, Pitha Lapmark, Lula 
Lapmark, Torno Lapmark, and Kima Lapmark. 

V. The Swediſh Iflands, which are Gothland, Oc- 
land, Oeſel, Dago, Aland, Hagland, and Rugen, 

We ſhall treat of each diviſion in their reipeQive 
order, beginning with 


SEDAN: PROPER. 


SWEDEN, properly ſo called, is bounded on the 
north by Lapland, on the ſouth by Gothland, on the 
eaſt by the gulph of Bothnia, and the mountains part 
it on the weſt from Norway ; extending 710 miles 
from ſouth to north, and about 225 from eaſt. to welt, 
though in many places it is much narrower. The 
country is fruitful, though mountainous in ſome parts; 
abounds with rich mines of copper, and affords con- 
veniency of water, and fuel for working them, Ir 1 
divided, as we have already obſerved, into eleven 
parts, which are 

Upland, ſurrounded on the north-eaft and caſt by 
the Baltic Sea; on the ſouth is has part of the lame 
ſea, and part of Sudermania, from which it is ſe parated 
by the lake of Maeler; on the welt it is bounded by 
Weſtmania ; and on the eaſt by Geſtricia, from which 
the river Dala parts it. It extends about 75 miles from 
north to ſouth, and about 65 from eaſt to weſt. Here 
are many mines of iron and lead, and ſome of ſilver, 
The country is fruitful, and produces, amongſt other 
things, excellent wheat. The molt conſiderable cities 
and towns here are as follow : f 1 

Stockholm, the capital of the whole 2 
the reſidence of the king, had its name from its 1 
ation, and the great quantity of timber uſed in = . 
ing it; Stock fignifying timber, and Holm 2 7 
It is built upon piles in ſeveral little iſlands, mn * 
near one another. It takes up at preſent ſix of t 
n and northern ſu- 
burbs ;_ the one in the peninſula of Toren, and re 
other in Athundria. It is commonly divided = : 
parts, which are South-Malm and a e my an 
two ſuburbs, between which the city ſtands be ile 
iſland: the fourth part is called Garccland. 8 3 
within which the greateſt part of Stockholm Ln 
cloſed, is ſurrounded by two arms of a 157 bs 
run with great force out of the lake Macler. en 
of theſe arms there is a wooden bridge. by ſmall 
ſome other iſlands ſeparated from the city 0 4 n one 
canals, From the city there is 2 prolpe which 
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ank; 
_ that runs into the ſea from the lake. 


bout 300 years ago this place was only a barren iſland, 


ih two or three cottages for fiſhers; but upon the 
building of a caſtle there, to ſtop the inroads of the 


Ruſſians, and the tranſlation of the court thither, it 


rew, by degrees, to ſurpaſs the other more ancient - 


citics, and is NOW ſuppoſed to be as pupulous as Briſtol, 
The caſtle, which 1s covered with copper, is a place 
of no ſtrength or beauty, but of great uſe; for it is 
a ſpacious building, where the court reſides; and alſo 
— court of juſtice, the colleges of war, chancery, 
creaſury, reduction, liquidation, commerce, and execu- 
tion, Here is alſo an armoury, chapel, library, the public 
records, &c. It contains very few of the inferior of- 
fcers and ſervants of the court; they, together with 
the foot- guards, being quartered upon the burg- 
hers, at their landlord's charge for lodging, fire, and 
e. 
2 city are nine large churches, built with brick, 
and covered with copper; and three or four wooden 
ls. 
we palace of the nobility, which is the place of 
their aſſembly at the convention of the ſtates, and the 
depoſitory of their privileges, titles, and ſuch other 
records as concern their body, 1s a very ſtately pile, 
and one of the fineſt in the kindom. It is bur one 
large pavilion, adorned on the outhde with marble 
figures and columns, and within with pictures and 
ſculptures ; eſpecially in two large halls, where the 
nobility meet. Next to this palace is that of the lord 
high chancellor; and a little farther are two other 
palaces belonging to noblemen. Theſe four 22 
ſtand on the banks of the lake, are built after the 
ſame manger of architecture, and are all covered with 
copper. The bank, built at the city's charge, is alſo 
2 noble edifice, and, together with ſeveral magnificent 
houſes of the nobility, all covered with copper, affords 


a handſome proſpect. 


Moſt of che burghers houſes are built with brick, 
except in the ſuburbs, where they are of timber, and 
thereby lubject to the danger of fire, which common- 
ly, when it gets a head, deſtroys all before it in the 
quarter where it happens. To repair this misfor- 
tune, they ſometimes ſend the dimenſions of the houſe 
they intend to build, into Finland, where the walls, 
and ſeveral ſeparations, are built of pieces of timber 
Jaid one upon another, and joined at the corners; and 
afterwards marked, taken down, and ſent by water to 
Stockholm, there to be ſet up and finiſhed; and, when 
they are kept in good repair, they will laſt 3o or 40 
years; and are warmer, cleanlier, and more healthful, 
than thoſe of either brick or ſtone. To prevent the 
danger of fire, the city is divided into 12 wards ; and 
In each of theſe there is a maſter, and four aſſiſtants ; 
who, upon notice of any fire, are immediately to repair 
to it: as alſo all porters and labourers, who moſtly range 
themſelves under the maſter of their reſpective ward, 
There is, beſides, a fire-watch by night, who walk 
about only for that purpoſe ; and in each church ſteeple 
is kept a watchman, who, tolls a bell upon the firſt ap- 
pearance of fire. 

The government of this city is in the hands of the 
great ſtadtholder, who is alſo a privy counſellor. He 
lits once a week in the town-houſe, and preſides in 
college of execution, aſſiſted by an under ſtadt- 

older, and a bailiff of the caſtle. Next to him are 

© four burgomaſters; one for juſtice, another for 
tade, the third for the policy of the city, and the 
ourth has the inſpection over all public and private 
ouldings, and determines ſuch caſes as ariſe on that ac- 
N With them the counſellors of the city always ſit, 
7 give their votes, the majority of which decides. 
oe number is uncertain, but uſually about 20, 
fer y merchants and ſhop-keepers, or ſuch as have 

ved the king in ſome inferior employment. Beſides 
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little brackiſh hefore Stockholm, that it might be 
which is owing to the great quantity of freſh 


ſhes apartments for moſt of the great officers, the 
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their ſalary, they have an immunity from ſuch im- 
poſitions as are laid on the inhabitants to ſupport the 
government of the city; which pays all its officers and 
ſervants, maintains a guard of 300 men, and defrays 


the charge of all public buildings and repairs. Lo ſup- 


port this expence, beſides a duty belonging to the city 
of goods imported and exported (which is about 4 per 
cent. of the cuſtoms paid to the king, and amounts to 
about 50001. per ann.) the magiltrates impoſe a yearly 
tax on the burghers, in which they are aſſiſted by a 
common-council of 48, which chuſes its own mem- 
bers, and meet every ſpring, to proportion the pay- 
ments for the enſuing year. On the traders they 
uſually impoſe 40, 50, or 60 pounds ſterling ; upon 
others of a meaner condition, as ſhoemakers, taylors, 
&c. five or ſix pounds; and on no houſekeeper leſs 
than 15 ſhillings; beſides | pn... the guards, inferi- 
or officers, = ſervants of the court, with other leſſer 
charges; which, all together, would be thought a great 
burden, even in richer countries : neither 1s it other- 
wiſe eſteemed by the inhabitants of this city, who can. 
ſcarce be kept in heart by the privileges they enjoy, as 
well in cuſtoms, as in the trade of the place, which 
muſt needs paſs through their hands : for the natives of 
other parts of the kindom, as all foreigners are oblig- 
ed to deal only with the burghers, (except thoſe of 
the gentry, who make iron,) have not the privilege 
to ſell it immediately to ſtrangers. 

T his city is, in a manner, the ſtaple of Sweden; to 
which moſt of the goods of their own growth, as iron, 
copper, wire, pitch, tar, maſts, deals, &c. are brought 
to be exported. The greateſt part of the commodities 
imported from abroad come to this port, where there 
is a haven capable to receive 1000 ſail of ſhips, and 
a bridge or key near an Engliſh mile long, to which 
the greateſt veſſels may lie with their broadſides. The 
only inconvenience is, that it is 10 miles from the ſea, 
the river very crooked, and no tides. It opens into 
the Baltic, but is of dangerous acceſs, by reaſon of the 
rocks. Within it is one of the moſt commodious 
harbours in Europe; for ſhips of the largeſt ſize lie 
cloſe to the key, where they are ſo ſecure from the 
wind, that they need neither anchors or cables to hold 
them. Irs entrance is defended by two forts. | 
Upſal ſtands on the banks of the river Sal, or Sala, 
which fall into the lake of Ekolen, and is 42 miles 
diſtant from Stockholm towards the north-weſt, It is 
a very ancient city, formerly the capital of the north, 
and the ſeat of the king. It is divided into two parts 
by the river, which is here pretty large, and ſo hard 
frozen up in February, that a fair is yearly kept there 
upon the ice in that month. The town is large, but 
without any conſiderable fortifications. Here is to be 
ſeen the fineſt church in the whole kingdom, namely, 
the cathedral. It is covered with copper, and adorn- 
ed with ſeveral tombs, eſpecially thoſe of the kings. 
In the chapel, behind the altar, ſtands the mounment 
of king Guſtavus in marble, between the ſtatues of his 
two wives, who lie alſo buried here. In another chapel 
is the tomb of king John's wife, who was mother to 
Sigiſmund III. king of Poland: it is of white marble. 
Above the city, on a ſteep hill, there is a beautiful caſtle, 
which is fortified. It is very large, built after the 
Italian manner, and has a noble proſpect over the city, 
which it commands, and over the whole country. 

Upſal was, as firſt, a biſhop's ſee, but afterwards 
rendered an archbiſhopric by pope Alexander III. at 
the requeſt of king Charles, ſucceſſor to St. Erick. 
Stephen, who died in the year 1158, was the firſt 
archbiſhop of this ſee ; and John Magnus, who, at the 
reformation, refuſed to admit the Lutheran confeſſion, 
and removed to Rome, was the 56th. Since his time 
there have been only Proteſtant archbiſhops, who do 
not live with the ſame pomp and magnificence as the 
R oman Catholic prelates uſed to do; for the latter 
never appeared in public without a retinue of 4 or 
500 people on horſeback, 
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The univerſity of Upſal conſiſts of a chancellor, who 
is always a great miniſter of ſtate; a vice-chancellor, 
always the archiſhop; and a rector, choſen out of the 
profeſſors, of which there are about 20, that have each 
1201. a year ſalary. The ordinary number of ſtudents 
is about 7 or 800, 50 of which are maintained by 
the king, and ſome few others were formerly by per- 
ſons of quality: the reſt, that cannot ſubſiſt of them- 
ſelves, ſpend the vacation in gathering the charities of 
the dioceſe they belong to, which is commonly given 
them in corn, butter, dried fiſh, or fleſh, &c. upon 
which they ſubſiſt at the univerſity the reſt of the year. 
They do not live collegiately, but in private houles ; 
wear no gowns, nor obſerve any other diſcipline than 
their own neceſſity or. diſpoſition leads them to. 

The city of Uptal boaſts the reſidence of the cele- 
brated Linnæus, who was the head of the univerſity, 
and whoſe fame in natural hiſtory is as great as that of 
Charles XII. for his victories. This great man, who 
was of a ſocial communicative diſpoſition, always re- 
ceived ſtrangers with the greateſt politeneſs, and was 
happy in ſolving any queſtions in the line of his bota- 
nical profeſſion, which they might propound. To him 
we are indebted for an account of the Swediſh turnip, a 
root of ineſtimable value in this country. He ſays the 
farmers had it originally from Lapland. Ir ſpread by 


. degrees through the northern parts of the kingdom, 


and was found of more uſe than all other winter plants 
put together. The great property of it is reſiſting the 
ſharpeſt and moſt continual froſts known in the coun- 
try, Beſides this, cattle are remarkably fond of them, 
and will thrive on them better than on any other winter 
plant. One of the greateſt advantages of the culture of 
this root, is its being as good a preparation for corn, as 
a fallow of mere ploughing, which is an object of in- 
finite importance, 

Engkoping 1s a place of conſiderable trade, on the 
lake Maeler, about 25 miles from Stockholm to the 
weſtward, and 24 from Upſal to the ſouth. 

The next ſubdiviſion of Sweden Proper is Suder- 
mania, which 1s feparated from Upland, on the north, 
by the lake Maeler; bounded on the ſouth, by Eaſt 
Gothland ; on the weſt, by Nericia; and by the Bal- 
tic on the caſt, It is a populous country, extending 
60 miles in length, and 45 in breadth ; fruitful in corn, 
wines, and timber, of which laſt many ſhips are built 
in this province. It is divided into Sudermania Pro- 
per, and the iſland of Foren, formed by the lake Maeler 
and Rekarne. | 

Nicoping, the capital of this province, ſtands on 
the ſhore of the Baltic, 48 miles to the ſouthward of 
Stockholm. It is a place of ſome trade, with a com- 


modious harbour, and a caſtle, in which the dukes of 


Sudermania uſed to reſide. 

Strengthniſs is a ſmall town on the ſouth ſide of the 
lake Maeler, the ſee of a biſhop, ſuffragan to the me- 
tropolitan of Upſal. Some Gothic inſcriptions in the 
Runic characters evince the antiquity of the place. 
Charles IX. lies buried in the cathedral, which is an 
ancient gothic edifice. Oppoſite to the town an annual 
fair is held unon the ice, | 

Troſa, or Treſen, is ſituated on the Baltic, about 40 
miles from Stockholm, and has a very good harbour. 

Telga, which is 20 miles diſtant from Stockholm to- 
wards the ſouth weſt, and Toriſilia, which is 18 miles 
to the weſt of Strengthniſs, contain nothing now wor- 
thy of obſervation; though Telga was formerly a place 
of ſome conſequence, and is thus mentioned by Mon- 
fieur Huet, the celebrated biſhop of Arranches, in his 
poetical accourtt of his journey to Stockholm. 


Once fam'd, by ſubterranean fires 

Now waſted, Telga next aſpires ; 

Each ſtable here rein-deer contains, 
'The denizens of northern plains; 

Two curling horns their lotty brow 
Defend, like ſtags their bodies ſhew : 
O'er ice and ſnow, the lake and mead, 
They whirl the ledge with Eurus ſpeed, 


a 


| merly ſome conſiderable ſilver mines, but 


It is woody, mountainous, and watered b 


A NEW, ROYAL anv AUTHENTIC SYSTEM or UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY. 


The province of Weſtmania, or Weſt 
a very barren country, ftretching about 5 
length, from ſouth-eaſt to north-weſt, and ab dam 
miles in breadth, from ſouth to north. It "7: Pig 


now they are 


manland, ig 


exhauſted, 

Aroſon is the capital of Weſtmania, and js ſituated 
on the ſide of the lake Maeler, between K opin Pa 
Engkoping, about 35 miles from Stockholm wp - 
a biſhop's ſee, and well defended by a ſtrong c Me 
The hereditary convention was ſettled here in * = 
1544, by which the ſucceſſion to the crown of Swed wa 
was ſettled in the family of Guſtavus Vaſa. 1855 

Arbogen, Koping, Nora, and Lindeſzar, contains 
nothing worthy of notice. 

The province or diſtrict of Nericia is bounded on 
the north by Weſtmania; on the eaſt by. Suder 
mania; on the ſouth by Eaſt Gothland; on the we 
by part of Welt Gothland, and the northern extremit 
of the lake Veter, or Vetter. It contains ſeyera] des 
and rivers, of which the river Troſa leparates he 
country into two parts, from welt to eaſt. Silver mines 
were formerly worked in this province; but at preſent 
it produces only iron, ſulphur, and allum. The chief 
places here are Arebro, Hillſmerberg, A ſkerſund, and 
Glanſhamme, But none of theſe are in any reſuect re- 
markable. „ 

The province or diſtrict of Geſtricia is ſituated be- 
tween Delecarlia, or Dalekarlia, the Bothnian Gulph, 
and the rivers Tynea and Dala. It contains three towns, 
Cavalia, Borna, and Coperberget. The two latter are 
inconſiderable; but the ſormer being at the mouth of the 
river Hatunda, which forms a gulph that ſerves as a 
good harbour, carries on a conſiderable trade. 

The province of Helſingi is very extenſive, being 
bounded on the north by Jemptia and Medolpadia; 
on the welt and ſouth-welt by Delecarlia ; on the ſouth 
by Geſtricia; and on the eaſt by the Bothnian Gulph. 
The country is mountainous and woody, and the inha- 
Ne employ themſelves principally in fiſhing and 

unting. 

Hudfwickſwald is the capital of this province, and 
is ſituated near the Bothnian Gulph : it carries on a 
conſiderable traffic in roſin, pitch, corn, timber, &c, 

Sorderhamn has a good haven, formed by the mouth 
of the river Luiſpa. 

The other towns, Hien Swegh, Korbole, Luſdal, 
and Alta, are of little importance. 

The province of Delecarlia, or Dalekarlia, is bound- 
ed on the weſt and north by the mountains of Norway ; 
on the eaſt by Helſingia and Geſtricia: and on the welt 
by Weſtermania and Weſtmanland. It is 165 miles in 
length, and 100 in breadth. Its ſubdiviſion is into 
what are called Three Vallies ; yet, though it 15 ſo ex- 
tenſive, it contains only a few very inconſiderable vil- 
lages. The mountains abound with iron and copper, 
and ſome of the mines are incredibly deep. It hath 
been an obſervation often made, that the greateſt num- 
ber of the revolutions of Sweden have begun or ori- 
ginated in this province, on which account the inha- 
bitants have been characterized as more Courageous, 
bold, and ferocious, than any of the Swedes, as well 70 
pofſeſſed of a more liberal ſpirit of independency The 
principal villages are Idra, fituated on the river Ei- 
ſinain, one of the ſources of the Dala, which runs _ 
the Silian lake; Lima, 36 miles more to the wu: 
ward, and Hedernora, about 40 miles from Upſal, an 
ſituated on the river Dala, near the confines of Welter- 
mania. In 

The province of Medolpadia hath the peck 
Gulph oh the eaſt, Angermania on the north, J 4 A 
land on the north-weſt, and Helſingia on the ſouth-w f 
by three ſma 
rivers. The ſea- coaſt here is about 40 miles wh 50 
full of rocks, to the ſouth of Sunſwald, we co hr: 
this province, ſituated at the mouth of the 23 850 
with a pretty good harbour, There are le 


ſea-port towns on this coalt. 


ermania, 
Ang 


ww fs Hernoſand, on the Bothnic Gulph, where it 


has a pretty good harbour, which affords it ſome 


trade. 


th. 
W ia, Jemptia, or Jempterland, has Lapland on 


the north; Angermania. on the eaſt ; Medolpadia, 
Helſingia, and Dalecarlia on the ſouth; and the high 
mountains of Norway on the weſt. It is watered by 
two pretty conſiderable rivers. Here are no cities, only 
a few inconſiderable villages and hamlets. 

Weſt Bothnia, thus called, to diſtinguiſh it from 
Cajunia, which lies on the other ſide of the gulph, and 
is ſometimes called Eaſt Bothnia, lies along the northern 
part of the gulph, thence called the Bothnic Gulph, 
which bounds it on the eaſt, It has Angermania on the 
ſouth, and is ſurrounded by Swediſh Lapland on the 
weſt and north. That part of this province which lies 
along the coaſt, is pretty well peopled, and has many 
villages, but few towns of any note. The country is 
well watered by ſeveral rivers, which. ariſe from the 
lakes in Lapland. The chief towns here are Uma, 
Lula, and Torno. The latter has a good harbour, and 
is a place of ſome trade. 


e 


The ſecond grand diviſion of Sweden, called Goth- 
land, comprizes Eaſt-Gothland, Weſt-Gothland, and 
South-Gothland. 

Eaſt-Gothland includes the country properly ſo 
called, Smaland, and the iſland of Ocland. 

Eaſt-Gothland Proper is bounded on the north by 
Sudermania ; on the eaſt by the Baltic; on the weſt by 
the lake Vetter, or Veter; and on the ſouth by Sma- 
land. It is a fertile, open, flat country, producing 
corn, cattle, fowl, veniſon, fiſh, &c. 

The chief town, called Norkoping, (which term 
implies the Northern Market,) is populous, large, 
and hath conſiderable commerce. The biſhop of 
Avranches, in mentioning it, ſays, 


At Norkoping, where copper-plates 

Are forg'd, the ſteeds our driver baits : 
Large coins are here imprefs'd, and threads 
Form'd of vaſt length from copper ſhreds ; 
To diſtant lands theſe precious wares, 

In loaded ſhips, the merchant bears. 


Theplace is likewiſe celebrated for a ſalmon fiſhery, 
which affords a maintenance to many people, 
Suderkoping, a town of ſome trade, ſtands on a 
branch of the ſea, about 16 miles from the Baltic; is 
unfortified, but has been remarkable for ſome curious 
cryſtal ſtones which have been found in the neigh- 
ourhoogd. | 
Ten miles to the eaſtward of Sudercoping . ſtands 
egeburg, It is a ſmall town, but has a tolerable har- 
ml and ſome commerce. 
150 aſtena, or Vadſtan, ſituated on the eaſtern bank of 
* e Vetter, 25 miles diſtance from Norkoping, is 
"7 remarkable for the ruius of an ancient royal palace. 
© biſhop of Avranches, in ſpeaking of Faſt- 


Cothland in general terms, ſays, 


© 


Now wild Eaſt-Gothland's bounds we gain, 
ere beaſts-ſkins clothe each livid ſwain: 
roſt-bir their faces, coarſe their fare ; 
aps of warm frieze the women wear, 
ell jolted with the rugged way, 
ach night in cottages we lay, 
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Which upright trunks of trees compoſe ; 
Graſs on the turfy covering grows; 
Where ſheep, as on a level mead, 
Undaunted, unmoleſted, feed. | 
The roof has peep-holes—So, tis ſaid, 
Thy temple, Terminus, is made. 


Smaland is ſituated between Eaſt-Gothland, the 
Baltic, Bleking, and Halland. It is 170 miles in 
length, and about 75 in breadth. It abounds in wood, 
cattle, copper, lead, iron, &c. | 

Calmar, the capital of this diſtrict, is a very con- 
ſiderable city. It is ſituated 160 miles to the ſouth- 
ward of Stockholm, and built upon a ſtrait of the 
Baltic, called Calmar Sund, which is ſituated oppoſite 
ro the iſle of Ocland. It is divided into the Old and 
New Town. Old Calmar is famous by a deed exe- 
cuted there in the year 1393, by which the three 
northern crowns of Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, 
were ſettled on the head of queen Margaret, This 
is called in hiſtory, the union of Calmar. Erick, 

argaret's ſucceſſor, founded 13 prebends here, and 
gave a decree, by which he put the church of Calmar 
among the collegiate ones. After the diviſion of the 
crowns, which the fatal union of Calmar had united, 
this city became à frontier town, with regard-to the 
Danes, who were in poſſeſſion of Schonen. It was 
often taken, re-taken, and plundered; andy, to com- 
plete its ruin, was burnt down to the ground in the 
year 1547 ; nothing eſcaping the fire but the church, 
and about threeſcore houſes. Soon after this misfor- 
tune, the new city was built at a muſquet ſhot's diſ- 
tance from the Old Town, in a little iſland called 
Owarnholm. This new city is large, the ſtreets ale 
broad and ſtrait, and the houſes well built; but the 
town is not populous. The new fortifications conſiſt 
only of thick walls, built with large pebble ſtones 
taken out of the ſea, and a few ramparts built onl 
with ſand, and therefore ſupported by another wall, 
which the ſea ſurrounds almoſt on all ſides, except the 
gate. The ſituation of this city renders it very ſtrong, 
all the avenues to it being full of marſhes, or cut off 
by water from the ſea, which abounds here with rocks, 
between which there are, as it were, ſo many aby ſſes, 
that it is impoſſible to approach the place, either in 
boats, on horſeback, or on foot. On the ſea- ſide there 
is a long mole, built with ſtone, along which boats 
and ſhips ride ſecure. This mole is defended by a 
fortreſs called Grimſkar, built at about 50 paces from 
It, on a rock ſurrounded by the fea, and where a gar- 

riſon is conſtantly kept. Behind the Old Town ſtands 
the caſtle, which is of very difficult acceſs, having on 
one fide the ſea, which is full of rocks; and on the 
other good ramparts, large baſtions, and ditches full 
of water. This city 1s, at preſent, the reſidence of a 
ſuperintendant for the government of the clergy, who 
is honoured with a place in the public conſiſtory of 


paſſage from Sweden into Germany. 


planters of Chriſtianity lie buried, ſtands on the banks 
of the lake Salem, and 1s 45 miles diſtant from Cal- 
mar, towards the north-weſt. 

Weſterwick, Ekeſio, and Jonkioping, are places of 
ſome trade, and worthy of note on that account only. 
A late ingenious traveller has favoured us with the fol- 
lowing curious account of his journey from Helſin- 
burg (the firſt town in the Swediſh dominions, on the 
ſide of Denmark) to Jonkioping. It runs thus: « [ 
croſſed the celebrated paſſage of the Sound, though it 
blew very freſh, We were over in a little more than 
half an hour, At Helſinburg, where I entered the 
Swediſh dominions, I had: the pleafure of viewing the 
beautiful landſcape reverſed, which I had ſeen the 


preceding evening, from the iſland of Zealand, 


Which of the two 1s actually the moſt charming, I 
leave connoiſſcurs to determine. I drove 20 miles in 


No, 60 5 a 8 


the afternoon, and was then obliged, by the approach 
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of night, and the want of horſes, to ſtop at a miſerable 
little inn, or rather cabin, where I could procure no- 
thing beſides milk. I lay down five hours in m 
cloaths, and then got into the carriage at three o'cloc 
in the morning. Had I underſtood properly the man- 
ner of travelling in this country, which is to fend a 

eaſant forward from every poſt-houſe, to procure 
199 in readineſs, I ſhould have doubtleſs made a 
conſiderable progreſs on my way; but as I neglected 
this neceſſary ſtep, I was obliged to wait at every ſtage 
an hour or two, while the horſes were brought from 
the neighbouring villages. 

] was forced to ſpend this night in a more deſolate 
and dirty hovel than the firſt, where J wrapped my- 
ſelf in my great coat, and ſlept upon a table. In the 
morning, when I continued my journey, the whole al- 
pect of nature was changed. The ſnow lay upon the 
ground two feet deep; and the winter ſeemed to have 
renewed its empire over theſe inhoſpitable plains, from 
whence the ſmiling month of May cannot baniſh him. 
In hope of reaching Jonkioping at night, I ſet out, 
however, in defiance of the inclemency of the weather, 


which, from having been very warm, was become, in 


a few hours, as cold and piercing as our Decembers, 
The drivers ſeemed totally unaffected by this ſudden 
alteration, which did not produce any change in their 
dreſs or cloathing ; and the peaſants, both men and 
women, were all barefooted as before. The ſnow, 
however, conſpiring with the want of horſes, prevent- 
ed me from reaching Jonkioping, and I ſtaid all night 
at a houſe, which, for horror of ſituation, I never remem- 
ber paralleled. It is quite detached from any village 
or hamlet, and the ſpot on which it ſtands is a bare 
rock, deſtirute of any covering or earth, and ſurround- 
ed on every ſide by the deepeſt woods it is poſſible to 
conceive, and in which I had not ſeen one human crea- 
ture for two leagues before my arrival. Yer, in this 
ſituation, fatigue made me ſleep very ſound, and my 
ſervant by me, till three in the morning, when, with 
the return of day, I entered my carriage, and left this 
moſt melancholy and wretched habitation. Had I been 
in Spain or Portugal, I own my fears would have kept 
me awake, and I ſhould have recollected every diſmal 
recital of murders and aſſaſſinations, which nurſes or 
novels had informed me of; but here thoſe accidents 
rarely or never happen, and one may travel in perfect 
ſafety. 
got to Jonkioping the next morning about ten 
o'clock, and gladly enjoyed a few hours of relaxation af- 
ter ſo many unpleaſing occurrences. It is difficult to 
gre a picture of the country through which I paſſed 
rom Helſinburg, the colours of which you will not 
imagine are heightened by fancy or invention. The 
firſt twenty miles exhibited ſome few marks of cultiva- 
tion and agriculture; and though there was not one 
collection of huts or houſes, which could be denominated 
à village, yet ſcattered cottages, and a little ploughed 
land, amidſt an immenſe waſte, informed the paſſenger 
that it was not totally unoccupied or unpeopled. But 
as I advanced farther into the province of Scania, and 
afterwards into that of Smaland, even theſe faint traces 
of human reſidence vaniſhed. Groves of fir or aſpin 
covered the country; and, in the courſe of 60 miles, I 
can affirm, I ſaw not 100 people, and not 10 hamlets. 
Villages there are not any. I have drove from one ſtage 
to another, of 12 or 14 Engliſh miles, without meet- 
ing or ſeeing a ſingle perſon, though I caſt my eyes im- 
patiently round on every fide, in hopes to diſcern the 
countenance of man, 

In many places the firs, on either ſide the road, 
form avenues as noble as thoſe which are often planted 
at the entrance to palaces, or noblemens ſeats ; and 
through the whole was ſpread a kind of rude and gloomy 
magnificence, which, ſuperadded to their filence and 
lonelineſs, very ſtrongly affected the mind. Even the 
birds ſeem to have abandoned theſe dreary foreſts. 1 
heard or ſaw none, except woodpeckers, and now 
and then a cuckoo. I enquired if they did not afford 


— 
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refuge to wolves or bears, as theſe ani 

monly found in thoſe countries and . | 
population ; but the peaſants afſured me, the "Ay 
were only in ſmall numbers, and rarely ſeen : yoga 
bears, rags w_ not any. 5 

Ihe peaſants are civil and humble 
neſs, grateful for the third part of a 6 
finitely leſs uncivilized and barbarous than one W 5 
be tempted to ſuppoſe from the appearance of bu . 
thing around them. Had I not taken the Precaut! 
to carry wine and poviſions with me, I muſt have vow 
almoſt ſtarved in my journey through theſe miſcrable 
provinces, where the peaſants are ſtrangers to Nr 
kind of aliment, except bread, and ſalt pork or fiſh 
It is, indeed, a queſtion whether the former of the, 
deſerves the name of bread, as it is a compound of rye 
and oats ; among which they mingle, in times of * 
and famine, a kind of flour made of the internal bark 
of trees raſped : it is of a colour approaching to black 
and of a taſte which you mult be as hungry as I was 
to reliſh. 

« My ſervant, who is a German, and has wandered 
over half Europe in various ſervices, was quite tired 
with four days of ſuch miſerable accommodation, and 
exclaimed in a rapture, at the ſight of this place, that 
it was le paradis terreſtre. It is, indeed, of itſelf, a 
very neat country town, and moſt delightfully ſituated 
on the lake Vetter. I looked down from the top of 


the church on it; and the ſurrounding meadows, which 


were all cultivated after the deſerts I had paſſed, 
were peculiarly grateful to the eye. The lake ſelf, 
which 1s near 200 Engliſh miles in length, extends, far 
beyond the view, to the north, and rather reſembles 
the ſea, than a piece of inland water.” 

The iſle of Orland will be deſcribed in thoſe iflands 
which are contiguous to, and form a part of, the king- 
dom of Sweden. 

Weſt-Gothland is a large province, having Sma- 
land on the ſouth-eaſt, Halland on the ſouth-weſt, the 
river Gothelba on the north-weſt, by which it is part- 
ed from the government of Bahus, and the province 
of Dalia : on the north it has the lake Wenner, and part 
of Vermeland ; and on the eaſt it has part of Nericia, 
and the lake Vetter, which divides it from Eaſt-Goth- 
land Proper. It is watered by many lakes and rivers, 
and abounds with excellent paſtures, where great quan- 
tities of cattle are bred, and the country is enriched by 
the ſale of them. 

The moſt conſiderable towns are the following : 

Gottenburg, or Gothburg, which ſtands on the Scha- 
ger-Rach, or Categate, on the ſouthern branch of the 
river Gothelba, which there falls into the ſca, and 
forms the harbour of this city, is 170 miles diſtant 
from Calmar towards the welt, and 225 from Stock- 
holm to the ſouth-weſt, It is not an ancient tow", 
being built in the year 1607, under the reign of king 
Charles IX. His ſucceſſors have granted it great Pit: 
vileges, by which it is become a conſiderable mart. | he 
Dutch drive a large trade here. In the war ot 1644, 
the Danes exerted their utmoſt efforts to ruin this ct), 
but to no purpoſe; and it has been ſo well fortificd 
ſince, that it is now one of the ſtrongeſt mariture 
towns in the kingdom. | 1 

Gottenburg, from its ſituation, much excceds any ole, 
ſea- port in Sweden for trade; yet the commerce Fn 
on here is not ſo much as at Stockholm. owe 
Norkoping exceeded it ; but the eſtabliſhment 9 45 
Swediſh Eaſt India company here has been = 
great advantage to it, by bringing much other 2e N 
ſo that now it is the ſecond port in Sweden. 100 1 
have here large magazines and warehouſes, Wit = 
exceeding good dock for building, repairing» gh 4 
reening their ſhips. There are allo at Gotten ++ {Ju 
veral tolerable churches ; and, among other 15 bie. 
the arſenal and town-houſe are pretty con l 3 the 
The commerce of this place is very thriving; a 

wg} : for theſe twenty 
number of ſhips belonging to it, have, fo Indeed, 
years paſt, been much upon the increale. de 


Fogo! 


the ſouth-weſt, Schonen on the ſouth, and 


trade ſeems to be getting much more amongſt theſe 
northern nations than formerly. 
he uniting of the Iſle of Man, however, to the crown 
Great Britain, where the merchants of Gottenburg, 
ell as thoſe of Copenhagen, had conſiderable ma- 
. 15 of Eaſt India goods, was a terrible loſs to the 
Svediſh and Daniſh companies.“ 
Skara, Skaren, or Skar, a biſhop's ſee, about 12 
les diſtant from the lake Wenner to the ſouth, and 
8. rom Gottenburg to the north-weſt, was the ſeat of 
be ancient kings of Sweden, and had a palace, one 
? the ſtatelieſt not only in the north, but in all Eu- 
e 2s may ſtill be judged by its ſitustion, walls, 
mh ſtructure. It is now a defenceleſs town, though 
formerly the metropolis of Weſt-Gothland. Near the 
lake Wenner, and the ancient palace juſt mentioned, 
ſtands the mountain called Kindakulle, which is very 
high, and produces all kinds of herbs and plants, ex- 
cept vines. Every thing grows there naturally; and 
this mountain, which may be deemed one of the moſt 
fruitful in the north, is alſo one of the moſt deli htful, 
through the warbling of an infinite number of birds 
that meet here. : : 3 | 
Linkoping, Or Lidkoping, which implies the mart 
of Lida, ſtands on the lake Wenner, at the mouth of 
the river Lida, which there falls into the lake. It is 
10 miles diſtant from Skara, Concerning this place 
the biſhop of Avranches ſays, 


Wide branching pines, as on we paſt, 

A welcome ſhade around us caſt; 

The night o'ertook us at a town 

Nam'd Linkoping, to fame well known, 
Where firſt their breath the Magni drew, 
Johannes and Olaus too. 


The Magni above alluded to were the two celebrated 


brothers, viz. Johannes Magnus, archbiſhop of Upſal, 
the author of the Swediſh hiſtory, and Olaus his bro- 
ther, who ſucceeded him in the archbiſhopric, and 
wrote a treatiſe on the manners, cuſtoms, and wars of 
the northern nations. : 

There are in this province two other cities, Tal- 
coping, and Marieſtadt, but neither is conſiderable. 

Vermeland, or Wermeland, has Dalecarlia on the 
north, Weſtermania and Nericia on the eaſt, the lake 
Wenner on the ſouth, and Norway, with part of Da- 
lia, on the weſt, Its greateſt extent, from eaſt to 
weſt, is about 97 miles; and from north to ſouth, 
about 144. It has many lakes and marſhes, is but 
indifferently cultivated, and thinly peopled. Here 
are ſome mines of iron, and one of copper. 

The chief towns are Carloſtad, or Carlſtad, built by 
Charles IX. king of Sweden, Phillipſtad, and Ruſcoy. 

Dalia, which the Swedes ſpell Daal, one of the 
ſmalleſt provinces in the kingdom, is, in extent, from 
north to ſouth, about 84 miles; and from eaſt to weſt, 
not above 24. It is full of mountains, lakes, and ri- 
vers, which fall into the lake Wenner, and has pretty 
good paſtures for cattle, which are of a larger ſize than 
ordinary ; but otherwiſe the country 1s barren, Dale- 
burg is the chief place in this province. | 

South Gothland has Eaſt and Weſt-Gothland on the 
north, and is ſurrounded every where elſe by the ſea. 
It is divided into three provinces, Halland, Schonen, 
and Bleking. 

Halland has the ſea of Denmark, or Categate, on 

part of 

Eaſt-Gorhland, and Weſt-Gothland, on the north-eaſt 
and north. Its extent, along the ſea- coaſt, is about 
75 miles; but its greateſt breadth is not above 22 
miles. This is a pleaſant and fruitful country, which 
belonged formerly to Denmark, but was, in I645, 
engaged to the Swedes, as a ſecurity for a free paſſage 
ot the Sound; and was afterwards yielded to them for 
ever by the treaty of Roſchild. | 


e Chief towns here are the following: Halmſtad, | 


© Capital of this province, has a good harbour, and 


| 
| 
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is a place of trade, It was fortified by Chriſtian IV. 
king of Denmark, but yielded to Sweden by the treaty 
of Bromſbro in 1645. | 

Laholm has a citadel, and good harbour, 

Falkenberg is a ſea-port, . defended by a caſtle. 

Warberg is a ſmall town with a ſtrong caſtle, and 
a large harbour. | 

Schonen is a peninſula, ſeparated from Zealand by 
the Sound, which waſhes its coaſt on the weſt, It is 
bounded on the north, partly by Halland, and partly 
by Smaland : on the eaſt it has part of Bleking, and 


the Baltic fea, which waters it alſo on the ſouth, It is 


about 80 miles from north to ſouth, and about 60 from 
eaſt to weſt. As it is the moſt ſouthern, it is alſo the 
moſt fruitful province, abounding with corn, cattle, 
fowl, and all conveniencies of life. It has alſo mines 
of ſilver, lead, and iron. 


in 1660, The Danes again ſeized the greateſt part of 
it in 1676 and 1677, but were obliged to reſtore it to 
the Swedes by the treaty concluded at Fontainbleau in 
France, September 16, 1679. This province is ſub- 
ject to be the theatre of war, whenever any breaks out 
between Sweden and Denmark, becauſe of the proxi- 
mity of theſe two kingdoms. 

Notwithſtanding the fruitfulneſs of this province, 


the biſhop of Avranches ſpeaks of it in the following 
words: 


Spite of the wind's tempeſtuous roar, 
We croſs'd the Sound to Schonen's ſhore, 
Our hoſt there cook'd a ſtrange repaſt, 
Delicious to a Gothland taſte. 

He kindly urg'd us firſt to eat, 

Sprinkled with faffron, falted meat : 
Then on board at once appear 

Raw mutton-ſteaks, dry*d currants, beer, 
Sweet-ſcented herbs, rice pounded, wine, 
Cloves, and quick pepper, ſifted fine. 
The table laſt full many a pound 

Of ginger, butter, ſugar, crown'd ; 

With muſtard, honey, fennel, oil, 

And coriander. All the toil 

And ſkill of Hecate could ne'er, 

In Stygian ſhades, ſuch cates prepare; 
Nor worſe the drugs, if fame be true, 
Which unrelenting ſtep-dames brew. 
Each diſh untouch'd, we haſte away, 
Reſoly'd to travel night and day. 

Thro' fir- tree foreſts, large and brown, 
We paſs, to Gothlanders well known. 
Our thirſt with proffer'd mead we ſlak'd ; 
They then brought biſcuits, which, well bak'd; 
With ſalt and cin'mon they prepare, 

And harden in the ſmoke and air : 

Your knife can no impreſſion make; 
'Then, in its ſtead, a hammer take. 


Luden, the capital of this province, was formerl 
the ſee of an archbiſhop ; but in 1658, when the 
Swedes took the city, that dignity was removed to 


Copenhagen; and it is now only an epiſcopal ſee. It 
was adorned with an univerſity erected by Charles IX. 
in 1668, which has prodficed eminent men; and parti- 
cularly the celebrated Samuel Puffendorff: but this 


univerſity has been ſuppreſſed, | g 

Luden was formerly a very conſiderable city, in 
which were 22 churches, whereof the cathedral of St. 
Lawrence is a magnificent ſtructure, having a very high 


ſpire, which is a land- mark for ſailors; and a clock of 
the moſt ingenious contrivance, ſaid to be the work of 


Caſper Bartholinus. It not only ſhews the hour, day, 
month, and year, together with all the feſtivals, but 
the movements are ſo artificially contrived, that at the 
hour two horſemen come forth, and encounter each 
other, giving ſo many blows as the hammer is to ſtrike 
upon the bell: then a door opens, diſcovering the 
Virgin Mary ſitting on a throne, wich our Saviour in her 

1 arms, 
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arms, and the wiſe men paying their homage to him, 
while two trumpeters ſound a note of triumph, In the 
neighbourhood of this city is the hill on which the 
kings of Sweden were formerly elected. 

Malmoe, Landſkroon, and Elſinburg, are places 
now greatly on the decline. 

The province or diſtrict of Bleking is ſituated be- 
tween Smaland, Schonen, and the Baltic, and ſtretches 
above 80 miles in length, from eaſt to weſt; and is 
about 50 from north to ſouth, at the broadeſt part. 
The coaſts are rocky, and the interior parts mountain- 
ous, woody, and barren, The principal towns are 
thele : 

Chriſtianſtadt, which has been ſeveral times taken 
and retaken in the courſe of the wars with Denmark. 


Chriſtianople, which was once the capital of this 


province, and had formerly a good harbour, which 
Charles XI. took a great deal of pains to ruin and ren- 


der uſeleſs, : 
Ahuys, which is ſituated on the Baltic, at the mouth 


of the river Hellea, has a ſafe, capacious, and much- 
frequented harbour. And Carlſcroon, which has an 
excellent harbour, and is well fortified, 


C 


THIS grand diviſion of Sweden is about 386 miles 
1n length, from north to ſouth, and 215 from eaſt to 


weſt. It is bounded by the Bothnian Gulph, part of 


Ruſſia, and part of Lapland. It abounds in grain, 
cattle, fiſh, &c. of which exports are made to other 
parts of the kingdom. It likewiſe furniſhes other pro- 
vinces with butter, cheeſe, &c. The inhabitants, in 
eneral, are Lutherans; and they ſpeak a very pecu- 
lar dialect, ſo as to be ſcarcely intelligible to the 
Swedes of othet provinces, 

The Finlanders had kings of their own till about the 
middle of the x 3th century, when they were ſubdued by 
Erick, king of Sweden. However, part of the pro- 
vince of Savolaxia, all that of Kenholm, a portion of 
Carlia, and the fortreſs of Nyſlot, were, by the treaty 
of Abo, in 1743, ceded for ever to Ruſſia. 

Finland is divided into ſeven provinces, Finland 
Proper, Nylandia, Carelia, Kenholm, Savolaxia, Ta- 
vaſtia, and Cajunia, 

The towns* in general, of Finland Proper, are in- 
conſiderable. *At Abo, the capital, is an univerlity, 
which was fouhded and. endowed by the celebrated 
queen Chriſtinaz and the town is the ſee of a biſhop. 


The houſes are almoſt all of wood; and the epiſcopal : 


palace 1s compoſed of no better materials, except that 
it is painted red. The town, however, derives ſome 
trade from its harbour, in the neighbourhood of which 
is a rock ſurrounded by the water. It is ſingular that, 
when any ſhip paſſes this rock, the needle no longer 
points towards the north; from whence a vulgar con- 
Jecture hath arifen, that the rock contains a load-ſtone 
mine, f 7 

The province of Nylandia contains the following 


towns: | 


Helfingfors, the capital of this province, is a ſmall 
town, ſituated on a gulph of the fame name, at the 
mouth of the river Winda. It has a pretty good har- 
bour, and an immenſe fortreſs, lately built, which is 
garriſoned by 8000 men. 

Burgo, Raſeburg, and Ekenes, we paſs over as un- 
worthy of notice. | | 

The province of Carelia is very fruitful, and extends, 
from caſt to weſt, about 150 miles. The principal 
Town is Wyburg, a biſhop's ſee, which has conſider- 
able trade, is well fortified, commanded by a caſtle, 
and greatly benefited by having a good harbour. 


The province of Kenholm is extenſive, but unfer- | 


tile, as it contains many large lakes and barren moun- 
rains. It contains but one place of any note, viz. 
Kenholm, from which the province has its name. It 
is a ſmall city, defended by a very ſtrong citadel, and 


was formerly, with the whole province, ſubject to the 


good: it abounds, in paſtures, cattle, 


Ruſſians, till about the beginning of the laſt centu: 

when the Czar promiſed Charles IX. kino of S 
to ſurrender the town and province to him if he 0 7 
aſſiſt him againſt the Poles, by whom 25 4454 e 
cloſely beſet; but, being freed from the dange 15 
refuſcd to perform his promiſe; which cauſe 1 Fe 
Swedes to invade his dominions, and oblio« Ne 
yield up by treaty, in the year 1616, not only 8 


town and country, but allo the moſt conſiderable 


places in Ingria. But the Ruſſians have retaken all 
of them. : 

Savolaxia, an inland province, is a barren and de 
ſert country, covered with foreſts, and aboundin, with 
lakes, which afford its few inhabitants plenty of 69, 
There Is not a place in the whole province that merits 
deſcription. 

Tavaſtia, or Tavaſtland, is a marſhy country nei- 
ther much cultivated, or populous. There are, how- 
ever, iron mines, which afford a pretty confiderable 
profit, 

Tavaſtus, the capital of the province, is ſlrong by 
its ſituation in a marſhy ground, which renders it tf 
very difficult acceſs. 

Martin Zeiller aſſerts, that Birger Jari, a Swediſh 
general, fortified this city in 1250, in order to keep the 
inhabitants in awe, whom he had obliged to embrace 
the Chriſtian religion. 

There are ſeveral other towns in this province, but 
they are all ſmall, and of no importance, 

The province of Cajunia abuunds with rivers, which 
empty themſelves into the Gulph of Bothnia. The 
northern and eaſtern parts are covered with mountains, 
but the reſt of the country is fruitful. 

Cajaneburg, the chief place of this province, from 
which it borrows its name, is defended by a good 
citadel, 

The other towns are Ula, Ulaburg, Carelby, Ja- 
cobſtadt, Lochto, Waſa, and Chriſtianſtadt. Of theſa 
the only remark worthy of notice is, that Waſa is the 
native place of the. celebrated Guſtavus Vaſa, whoſe 
glorious reign is perpetuated in the annals of hiſtory, 


SWEDISH LAFLAND, 


HAVING already given a minute deſcription of 
Lapland in general, both with reſpect to the country 
and inhabitants, we have only to ſpecify thoſe parts of 
of it which, being under the dominion of Sweden, are 
particularized by the appellation of Swediſh Lapland. 
Theſe are Augermanice-Lapmark, Uma-Lapmark, 
Pitha-Lapmark, Lula-Lapmark, Torno-Lapmark, 
and Kima-Lapmark. As the towns of theſe provinces 
in general, contain not one article of real information 
or entertainment, we omit the inſertion of their re- 
ſpective names, as tedious and unintereſting to the 
reader, conveying only mere ſounds. 7 

The following iſlands, immediately appertaining to 
the crown of Sweden, are, therefore, here introduced 


in their proper order, viz. 
DOTS Li: 4.M-D 


OTHLAND, or Gothia Infola, is ſituated in the 
= Baltic ſea, over- againſt the coaſt of Eaſt Goth- 
land, in Sweden, from which it is about two miles 
diſtant to the eaſt. It lies between 57 and- 58 deg. of 
north lat. and between 18 deg. 30 min. and 20 deg. 0 
eaſt long. Its greateſt length, from the ſouth-welt (9 
the north-eaſt, is about 56 miles; but its breadth 1s 
not above 18 miles, from eaſt to weſt, Olaus Magnus 
ſays, it was called Gothland, that is to lay, Good 257 8 
becauſe it is fruitful, abounding with all the nece hafte 
of life ; and fo well provided with the bleſſings of nba 
that it may be ranked among the bell iſlands in the more> 
It is, ſays he, in another place, a good Mad, In 1 
veral reſpects : the inhabitants are a good ſort ol peopfe 


r ll 4 the coaſt; the ſoil 15 
there are good harbours all roun ns Be. iy 
: goo: 
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4 water, woods, and beautifu] marble. This iſland 
= oed formerly to the Pruſſian knights, who reſigned 
belong Danes in 1408, for 90 crowns. The 
o ot it in 1645; but it was retaken by the Danes 
* Tad reſtored to the Swedes by the treaty of 
bless in 1679. There is here but one conſi- 
derable CItY, . hief pl f this iſland 

Wiſby, or Wiſburg, the chief place of this iſland, 

the weſtern coaſt of it. Ir is built on the declivity 
* rock near the ſea-ſhore, ſurrounded with a ſtrong 
al, and defended by a pretty ſtrong caſtle, erected 
near 2 

* es. Olcarius relates, that the ruins of 14 
pwr Gage of ſeveral houſes, gates, and walls, of 
ys one and marble, which he ſaw there 1n 1635, 
— him judge that this was formerly a conſiderable 
4 but it is now very much decayed. It began to 
be important towards the end of the 8th century; ſince 
which time it became ſo populous, that it contained 
10,000 inhabitants, moſt of them merchants, without 
reckoning the Danes, Swedes, Vandals, Saxons, Ruſ- 
fans, Jews, Greeks, Pruſſians, Polanders, and Livo- 
nians, who traded there, Theſe foreigners were ſo 
numerous, that they could make head againſt the in- 
babitants; and, in the year 1288, there aroſe a quarrel 
amongſt them, and a battle was fought, in which great 
aumbers were killed on both ſides. However, the in- 
habirants gained the victory; and Magnus, king of 
Sweden, reconciled them with the foreigners. 

The inhabitants of Wiſby are ſaid to be the firſt who 
made hydrographical tables and ſea-charts. They alſo 
pretend to the glory of being the firſt that made laws 
for regulating trade and navigation. But Monſieur 
La Martiniere, a French writer, obſerves, that they 
have rather admitted, than invented them. He ſays, 
that, being grown rich by navigation, they introduced 
among themſelves the famous laws of Oleron, an iſland 
in France, in order to decide by them the diſputes 
that might ariſe amongſt merchants. They tranſlated 
thoſe laws into their own language, and made ſome ad- 
ditions to them; by which means, they were not only 
looked upon as the authors of them, but acquired alſo 
the reputation of being the moſt famous traders in Eu- 
rope. In 1597 the Hans Towns ſent deputies to Lu- 
beck, in order to draw up laws concerning navigation, 
which laws are ſtill obſerved throughout the whole 
Baltic; but they are, properly ſpeaking, the very laws 
of Wiſby, with ſome additions and improvements: and 
what ſhews that theſe laws are more modern than thoſe 
of Oleron, is, that thoſe of Lubeck are fuller than 


thoſe of Wiſby, as the latter are more compleat than 
thoſe of Oleron. 


ECL A-KHD 
18a narrow flip of land over-againſt the continent of 


South-Gothland, from which it is ſeparated by a 
ſtrait, which is not above nine or ten miles broad, and 


is called Calmarſundt, or the Strait of Calmar. This 


Iſland, the name of which ſignifies the Land of Hay, is 
about 70 miles long, from ſouth to north; but its 
greateſt breadth is not above 12 miles. The ſoil af- 
lords good paſture, and many herds of oxen, horſes, and 
fallow.deer, feed upon it. 

c weſtern coalt is not very populous, containing 
2 e 7 named Alebeck and Smedeby, with 
berg Borkolm, the capital of this iſland. It lies 
2 56 deg. 57 min. north latitude, and 18 degrees, 
mn. caſt longitude. It is about 15 miles diſtant 


wa Calmar towards the north-eaſt, and is defended 
a caſtle, 


very well 
fouth, th 
da, 


only t 


peopled, and contains, going from north to 
8 towns of Boda, Keningſgard, Hogaby, 
way} Stapeling, Genſtala, Remaſten, Mokleby, 
Ther.” with the villages of Hulderſtad and Ottenby. 
ary oe any forts and caſtles to defend this iſland, 
i ve been often attacked. In 1 530 It was taken 


* mes, _ after which the Swedes recovered 
0. 60. 


the harbour, where the governor of the iſland 


The eaſtern coaſt, on the contrary, is 


- l * 
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it; but, being loſt again, 'Guſtavus Adolphus finall 
retook it in 1613, ſince which time it has been con- 
ſtantly poſſeſſed by the crown of Sweden, 


F 


. ] S of a triangular form, the ſides being from 20 to 


25 miles in length. On the weſtern cape there is a 
high tower, which was built by the ſenate of Revel, as 
a light-houſe and landmark. The northern and north- 


eaſt parts are mountainous ; and between here and the 


continent of Eſtonia, are ſome ſand-banks, ſmall iſlands, 
rocks, &c. | 
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AGLAND, in the gulph of Finland, is about nine 
miles in length. The whole is but a cluſter of 
rocks, interſperſed or covered with fir trees, brambles, 
&c. and haunted by a few hares, that grow white in 


the winter, 
1 


LAND is ſituated in the Baltic, between 40 and 
50 miles from the ſouth-weſt part of Finland. 
The circumference is near 180 miles; and the inha- 
bitants near 6000 in number. Theſe live in ſmall 
hamlets, as there is no regular town in the iſland ; for, 
indeed, the peaſants have almoſt remonſtrated againſt 
the founding any, which the Swediſh government have 
been deſirous of effecting. The unhappy king Erick 
XIV. was confined in a caſtle in this iſland, which goes 
under the name of Caſtleholm. An ingenious travel- 
ler mentions the following curious particulars concern- 
ing it: * I arrived (ſays he) in half an hour, at the 
caſtle, and alighted under the walls. It ſtands in a 
beautiful ſituation, ' on the banks of a river, and com- 
mands an extenſive view on every ſide. It was not till 
after a quarter of an hour's ſearch, that the peaſant, 
who drove the carriage, and who had known the caſtle 
40 years, could diſcover the paſſage which led to the 
chamber where the king had _ impriſoned ; and ir 
was with ſtill greater difficulty I could enter it when 
found. I crawled upon my hands and knees under an 
arch, the ſtones of which, having fallen down in a 
courſe of years, had almoſt filled up the way ; and after 
paſſing this narrow entrance, I had two ladders to 
mount, which did not appear capable of bearing too 
much preſſure. I followed, however, where my guide 
led the way, and entered the apartment through a trap- 


door. I muſt own that I was ſtruck with compaſſion 


and horror, to think that a ſovereign had been the ten- 
ant of ſuch a dungeon, which is too miſerable for the 
worſt malefactor. It is compoſed of ſtone, and vault- 
ed over head. I meaſured it by my paces: it was 
about 23 feet long, and 12 broad. The light is ad- 
mitted by a narrow window through a wall five feet in 
thickneſs. In one corner is a little fire place, and in 
the other a cupboard, hollowed in the wall. The 
flooring is of brick; and, as the peaſant pretended to 
ſhew me, 1s worn away 1n thoſe places where the king 
was ufed to walk.” 1 

This iſland abounds in cattle, and ſome wild beaſts, 
and is plentifully ſupplied with fiſn. It is ſurrounded 
by many ſand- banks, rocks, and ſmall iſlands; ſome 
of the latter being inhabited, and others uninhabited. 
Of theſe little iſlands the moſt remarkable are Ekero, 
(which is ſix miles long, and ſeparated from Aland 
only by a river of three miles over,) Flys, Landſwe- 


den, Rodan Nyan, and Lappo. 


R UO E N. 


JUGEN, which is ſituated in the Baltic, oppoſite to 
Stralſund, is 23 miles in length, and 15 in breadth, 


| with the title of a principality. It abounds with corn 


and cattle; contains a town called Bergen, is ſtrong 
by nature, and well fortified by art, 
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The ſame ingenious traveller, whom we have before 
quoted, in ſpeaking of his departure from, Finland, 
and concerning the adjacent iſlands, ſays, It was my 
intention to have gone on to Finland by the poſt route, 
through ſeveral ſmall iſlands or rocks, from one to an- 
other, for which there are conſtantly boats provided to 
convey travellers. Juſt as I was on the point of 
carrying this deſign into execution, four or five of the 
country people came and propoſed to convey me from 


- thence ſtrait to Abo. I did not heſitate long, but com- 


plied with the offer, and left Aland about midnight on 
Saturday. I ſlept, as I had done the preceding night, 
in my conveyance, and, at ſeven in the morning, 
found myſelf in a narrow paſſage, ſurrounded by high 
rocks, and the people employed in rowing. I made 
no queſtion but we were already in the river of Abo; 
but was not alittle chagrined to find; on enquiry, that 


the wind had fallen away, that we were hardly 30 miles 


from the place we had quitted, and that I muſt not 
flatter myſelf with Ianding in Finland that day, They 
added, that the whole way was through ſuch channels 
as I was then in; that ſeveral iſlands, by which I ſail- 
ed, were inhabited ; and that, if I pleaſed, they would 
land me on one of them, where I might procure ſome 
refreſhment. To this I gladly conſented ; and about 
'nine o'clock I went on ſhore, on one called Lappo. 
I walked to a little hamlet at a mile diſtance from the 
ſhore. The poor peaſants very chearfully brought me 
ſome cream, and aſſiſted in boiling my coffee. No- 
thing could exceed their poverty; a little black bread, 
fiſh, pork, and a ſort of mixture they called beer, con- 
ſtituting all their ſuſtenance. After having made a 
very comfortable breakfaſt on this unknown and ſe- 
queſtered iſland, I returned again to the boat. Dur- 
ing the whole day we purſued our voyage through a 
labyrinth of ſmall rocks and iſles; many of them cover- 
ed with firs and aſpins; ſome few green and beautiful, 
but far the greater number barren and rugged. I 
could have fancied myſelf among the Cyclades, ſo 
famous in ancient ſtory ; but here were no temples 
ſacred to Apollo or Juno, nor had genius and poetry 
conſpired to render every cliff and promontory im- 
mortal. Many of the proſpects were, however, won- 
derfully pictureſque and romantic; and I frequently 
ſtopped the boatmen for a minute, to gaze upon the 
extraordinary ſcenes around me. Sometimes we went 
through channels of only 20 or 30 feet in breadth. 
Sometimes the water opened into a conſiderable ex- 
panſe, and often there appeared to be no avenueon any 
ſide, I was aſtoniſhed how they ſo exactly knew their 
track 1n this intricate and perplexing maze, through 
which nothing beſides long experience could have con- 
ducted them. 


SCC FON. III. 


Deſcription of the Perſons, Dreſs, Diſpoſitions, Manner 
of Living, different Ranks, Employments, Diverſions, 
Marrieges, Funerals, Language, Religion Learning, 
Sc. of the Inhabitants of Sweden. 


TME natives of this country are, in general, of good 

ſtature and robuſt mag” che dan capable of en- 
during hardſhips. Their hair, like that of other nor- 
thern nations, 1s inclined to yellow. The women are 
of juſt proportion, have good features; and thoſe who 
are employed at home are moſtly fair; but the pea- 
{ants compel their familes to undergo an equal ſhare 
in all laborious employments. 

The cloathing of the Swedes is ſuitable to the cli- 
mate. The dreſs of the rich, in winter, is lined with 
furs ; that of the poor with ſheep ſkins, with the wool 
on. In faſhion the Swedes reſemble the Germans, and 
other European nations, They wear, in ſummer, 
ſuch ſtuffs as their circumſtances enable them to pro- 
cure ; the great adörning themſelves with lace and 
embroidery, The common people are, in general, 


dull of apprehenſion, and little troubled with the ſpirit 


A NEW, ROYAL axy AUTHENTIC SYTSEM or UNIVERSAL GEOGRApHy 


every where, He ſays, it w 


of enquiry. However, it muſt be oh 
credit of the country, that, by induſtry, exper; 
and travelling, ſome of thoſe of ſuperior rank PrTience, 
ſuch a mature and ſolid judgment as to a; ria at 
ſiderable figure in lite, and to merit the title f con- 
and able men. The nation has produced O great 
cellent ſtateſmen, and ſome learned men: Nee ex- 
3 among th 
latter of whom ſtand the cclebrated Puffendorf” = 
torian, civilian, and philoſopher ; and, of png 
the LOO botaniſt Linnæus, one of the beſt natural” 
in Europe. 
Ihe inhabitants of Sweden compoſe the four follow 
ing claſſes : the nobility and gentry ; the clergy ; th 
era and merchants; and the ſoldiers, 2 ey 
eaſants. 
P The nobility and gentry chiefly apply themſelves t 
a military life. They are naturally courageous yay 
hoſpitable, fond of glory, and ſcrupulouſly obſervans 
of the functions of honour ; but, at the ſame time 
too generally proud, oftentatious, jealous, and vindic. 
tive. Thoſe who are employed in the adminiſtration 
of civil affairs, though they are laborious and indefa- 
tigable, ſeldom raiſe their ſpeculations above what the 
neceſſity of their employments require; their abilities 
proceeding not ſo much from ſtudy, as experience in 
the track of buſineſs. They preſerve a gracety] deport- 
ment, and make the beſt appeafance they poſſibly can, 
in order to gain the reſpect of thoſe bencath them, 
They never deſcend to any employments in the church, 
the practice of law or phylic, or the exerciſe of any 
trade: nor will they ever accept the command of à 
merchant's ſhip ; though, to gain experience in mari- 
time affairs, they will ſubmit to the loweſt offices in 
foreign countries. | 
The young nobility of Sweden go very much into 
the French military ſervice, both by ſea and land; and, 
through a principle of policy in that nation, they re- 
ceive rank before all others; becauſe, by the laws of 
Sweden, when they return into their own country, they 
receive the ſame rank in their own military lervice tha: 
they held abroad, whereby they are not only advanced 
much faſter than they could poſſibly be, had they no: 
been abroad, but become firm friends to the French 
intereſt, when any particular relative to it comes to be 
debated before the diet. | 
The clergy of Sweden, who are very numero!s, 
affect great gravity, are eſteemed hoſpitable, and pre. 
ſerve a diſtinguiſhed authority over the lower order 6. 
eople. 
F + he citizens and merchants plod on in a beater 
track, without ingenuity to diſcover, or ſpirit to pur- 
ſue, new branches of commerce, notwithſtanding all 
the care and encouragement beſtowed by the legiſla- 
ture. 
The common ſoldiers endure cold, hunger, long 
marches, and hard labour, to admiration; but they 
learn their duty very ſlowly, and are ſerviceable n 
by their obedience to command, and e Te 
ground, than by any great forwardneſs to attack tlie 
enemy, or activity in executing their orders. Rs 
The ſeamen are very bold and active, and *. os 
ſtructed in their buſineſs. They have juſt Fore 7 
of morality and honeſty, and pay ſuch e 0 pe 
ligious duties, that the caprains of wo 3 
have always projers twice a day, whether her wy 
in harbour, or at ſea. | : 
The eaſants, when ſober, are obſequious * 
ſpectful; but, when intoxicated with ng bh > 
furious and ungovernable. They live hr |.» Ach 
verty, and rudely practiſe ſeveral mechanica 40 . hs 
neceſſity teaches them to exercile, ſuch as wg of hul- 
own ſhoes, clothes, tools, and — alth are 
bandry. They are wy obliging, courre0 
markably hoſpitable to Itrangers. ough 
An Engliſm traveller, who lately made 22 5 chat 
Sweden, as a proof of this diſpoſition, Te he found 


nothing can exceed the generous 5 late if 2 
ould even en ſtranger 


ſerved, to the 
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ſtranger viſited a forge without paying his compliments 


to the owner, who expects that mark of his attention 


and reſpect. This cuſtom plainly ſhews how few per- 
ſons travel in theſe parts of Europe: if they were nu- 
merous, it would, in all probability; be quickly laid 
aſide, or at leaſt reſtrained within narrow limits. 
With reſpe& to their manner of living, the richer 
ſort have a profuſion of diſhes at their entertainments, 
but no taſte in the arrangement, or diſpoſition of them. 
The table groans beneath a number of covers, which 
are all brought in at once, and then left to cool during 
a ceremonious meal of at leaſt two hours. But the 
rologue to this ſcene is even worſe. Before they fit 
down to dinner, the company take bread and butter, 
which they waſh down with a glaſs of wn and 
this faſhion prevails not only among perſons of condi- 
tion, but extends even to the ladies as well as the 
n. | 
N he way of dividing the reſidence of winter and 
ſummer, as practiſed in England, takes place here 
only in part. Many of the nobility and richeſt of the 
gentry, live entirely at Stockholm, ſcarcely ever ſeeing 
their eſtates. Others live entirely in the country, never 
ſeeing the capital, at leaſt but very ſeldom. Some, 
however, have houſes at Stockholm for the winter ſea- 
ſon, but live in ſummer on their eſtates, having very 


good houſes, which they ornament with gardens and 


lantations. 


As the nobility and gentry of Sweden are chiefly | 


engaged in military employments, it is therefore little 
to be wondered at that they ſhould be fond of martial 
entertainments, which are here frequently appointed 
by the king for their amuſement, his majeſty himſelf 
generally attending in perſon. Of one of theſe en- 
tertainments we preſent the following particular ac- 


count, given by a gentleman, in a letter to his friend in 


England. 
« A ſpectacle of a ſingular. kind detained me at 


Stockholm. The ſcene lay in a large park, about an 


Engliſh mile without the gate of the city, where the 
camp has been pitched ſome weeks, and which 1s finely 
adapted for a martial entertainment, from the nature of 
the ground, which is irregular and full of declivities. 
The riſing parts of it are covered with ſmall woods of 
fir, and it is divided by a branch of the Maeler lake, 
over which is a floating bridge. 

« The king of Sweden commanded about two regi- 
ments, moſtly infantry. His younger brother, prince 
Frederick, had under him near 1000 troops, horſe and 
foot. They were entirely ignorant of each others mo- 
tions, his majeſty only endeavouring to ſurround the 
inferior army, and the prince exerting his endeavours 
to effect a ſecure retreat. The queen-dowager, with 
her daughter the princeſs of Sweden, were preſent ina 
little open chaiſe, which permitted them to follow the 
ſoldiers over the field, and be preſent every where. The 
king, dreſſed in his uniform, was mounted on a cream- 
coloured horſe, and appeared as much animated and 
intereſted in this eſſay of arms, as he could have been 
on a day of action. It was about five in the evening. 
I cannot pretend to purſue the two generals through 
the different manceuvres of their conduct, which paſſed 
in too rapid a ſucceſſion, and were of too intricate and 
uncertain a nature, to admit of a minute deſcription, 
The reſult, however, was favourable to the king. His 

rother, having neglected to ſeize on a poſt which 
might have commanded a retreat in caſe of emergency, 
ound his error too late; and when he would have 


availed himſelf of this paſſage, diſcovered that his ri- 


val's troops were already in poſſeſſion of it, havin 
croſſed the river in boats for that purpoſe. After hav- 
10g in vain endeavoured to force them from this poſt, 
e formed his infantry into a hollow ſquare, and main- 
tained a briſk fire on all ſides for a conſiderable time ; 
but finding himſelf environed by a much ſuperior body 
of forces, and no poſſibility of eſcaping, he delivered 
up his ſword to the king, and his ſoldiers remained pri- 
longrs of war, His cavalry had, however, ſeized on a 
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ſmall; but moſe advantageous ſpot, and; unterrified by 
the fate of their conipanions; refuſed to ſurrender, and 
demanded permiſſion to march off the ground with all 
military honours. Their fate was not yet decided 
when J quitted the place at eleven o'clock at night. It 
was a very elegant and gallant diverſion, finely deſigned 
to cultivate and practiſe the operations of a campaign, 
and keep alive the knowledge of wat even amidlt the 
moſt profound peace. . 

There is a theatre at Stockholm, on which, during a 
part of the year, is repreſented French comedies, and 
ſometimes concerts and oratorios ; but the times of 
acting are very irregular; not meeting always with en- 
couragement enough to keep it open even in the win- 
ter; ſo that it has been known to be ſhut up for two 
„ lf HEH 13777 ARE 

The marriages: of the Swedes are generally govern- 
ed by the will of the parents, and founded ſo much 
upon intereſt, that the inclination of the parties is little 
regarded, nor the nation much troubled with the ex- 
travagancies of lovers: Stealing of. matches is hardly 
heard of in an age; nor can the church give licenſe 
to marry, without publication of the banns. 

Perſons of quality of both ſexes; commonly remain 
unmarried till thirty, or above; becauſe their fortunes, 
on both ſides, . being in their parents hands while they 
live, they are not in a condition to maintain a family, 
till the death of relations, or advancement to office, 
furniſhes them with the means of ſubſiſting. ; 

The women; in general, are more diſtinguiſhed for 
their chaſtity before 'marriage, than for their fidelity 
after. They are very fruitful; and ſeldom fail of a 
numerous iſſue. As before hinted, they are no where 
greater drudges than here; the meaner ſort being, be- 
ſides the ordinary offices of their ſex, put to plough 
and threſh, to row in boats, and bear burdens. _ 

Domeſtic quarrels happen ſeldom, and more rarely 
become public. Divorces ſcarce ever happen. Cou- 
ſin-germans may not marry without the king's diſ- 
7: oath which is more frequently granted than re- 

uſed. 

The Swedes generally, in nuptial ceremonies, have 
affected pomp and ſuperfluity, beyond the proportion 
of their abilities; for, by the exceſs of one day, of- 
tentimes many of them involve themſelves in ſuch in- 
conveniencies, that they cannot remove them for ſeve- 
ral years. 

The ſame is obſervable in their funeral ſolemnities, 
which are uſually accompanied with great jollity and 
feaſting ; and, to gain time to make their preparations, 
they commonly tranſport their dead to vaults within, 
or adjoining to their churches, where they remain un- 
buried ſome months. But of late theſe, and other un- 
neceſſary expences, have been much laid aſide. 

The Swediſh language is formed of the ancient Go- 
thic, or Teutonic, and bears a'near affinity to that of 
Denmark. This language is a dialect of the Mæſo- 
Gothic, ſpoken anciently by the inhabitants of Mæſian 
Tartary, from whence the northern parts of Europe 
are ſuppoſed to have been peopled. The only ſpeci- 
men of the language then ſpoken by the Scythian 
Goths in Mæſia, is preſerved in a book at Upſal, being 
a tranſlation of the four goſpels, by Uphilas, biſhop 
of the Goths, ſeated upon the Palus Mæotis. The 
pureſt dialect of this ancient tongue is now found 
among the Dalecarlians, or Highlanders of Sweden, 
and in the iſland of Iceland; in which places it ap- 
pears to have a ſurpriſing conformity to the Englith, 
both in language and pronunciation. | 

The religion of Luther was eſtabliſhed in Sweden 
ſoon after it began to prevail in the Proteſtant parts of 
Germany. Guſtavus Vaſa was the prince who firſt 
introduced the tenets of that Theologiſt. He aſcend- 
ed the throne in the year 1523, and not only rendered 
the regal dignity hereditary in his own family, but eſta- . 
bliſhed the reformed religion in Sweden, where it has 
ever ſince continued to flouriſh. This is partly -in 
to the laws, which prohibit all noiſy ſects; and partly 

do 
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to the care, aſſiduity, and regular lives of the clergy, 


by which they acquire a ſurprizing influence over the 


minds of their audience. An attempt was once- made 
to re-eſtabliſh the Roman Catholic religion in Sweden, 
and the peace of the country was not a little diſturbed ; 
but the ſcheme proved abortive ; and now the govern- 
ment is ſo much. upon its guard againſt any future 
effort of the like kind, that no popiſh prieſt can 
enter the kingdom without running the riſque of 
caſtration, . 


The Swediſh church is governed by one archbiſnop 


and thirteen ſuffragans, who confine themſelves entirely 
to the occupation of their own function. They are, 
indeed, preſent at the aſſembly. of the ſtates; but are 
never called to council; nor do they ever intermeddle 
in the adminiſtration of ſtate affairs. Their revenues 
are very moderate, that of the metropolitan not ex- 
ceeding 40ol. fterling; and thoſe of the biſhops are 
proportionably ſmaller, Under theſe are ſeven or 
eight ſupecintendants, veſted with the power, though 
not the name of biſhops; and a provoſt, or rural dean, 
preſides over each 10 churches, to fuperintend the con- 
duct of the inferior clergy ; the number of whom, in- 
cluding chaplains and curates, may amount to 4000 ; 
the churches in Finland and Sweden being little leſs 


than half that number. 


The metropolitan ſee of Sweden is Upſal. The in- 
ferior dioceſes are thoſe of Linkoping, Skara, Streng- 
niſs, Weſteros, Wegſio, Abo, Fd Borgo, Gotten- 
burg, Calmar, Carlſtad, Hernofand, and Wiſby. In 
the election of the archbiſhop, all the conſiſtories, or 
chapters of the kingdom, give their votes: but the 
ſuffragans are choſen in the following manner: three 
perſons are preſented by the chapter to the king, who 
confers the dioceſe on one of them, with the advice of 
the ſenate. Simple benefices are beſtowed in Sweden, 
as in England, by right of preſentation ; which is 
ſometimes veſted in the crown; and ſometimes in the 
nobility. | 

The inferior clergy are generally of the lower claſs 
of people, ſons of peaſants or poor citizens; ſo that 
they live the more contented with their ſmall income, 
which ariſes from certain inconſiderable dues, glebe- 
lands, and one third of the tythes. The other two 
thirds are veſted in the crown, to be employed in pious 
and char ĩtable uſes. Notwithſtanding their poverty, 
the Swediſh prieſts are extremely hoſpitable, and their 
houſes are always open for the refreſhment of ſtrangers 
and travellers. 

The Swediſh churches are, in general, handſome 
and ſpacious buildings, and well ornamented. They 
are kept neat and clean, in good repair, and furniſhed 
with rich altar-cloths and veſtments. 

The church is governed according to a body of eccle- 
ſiaſtical laws and canons, reviſed by a committee choſen 
from the different ſtates that compoſe the diet, and ap- 
proved by the king. By theſe canons it is, among other 
things, ordained : 

1. That if any Swediſh ſubje& changes his religion, 
he ſhall be baniſhed the kingdom, and loſe all right of 
inheritance for himſelf and his deſcendants. 

2. That if any perſon continues excommunicated 
above a year, he ſhall be impriſoned a month, during 
which he ſhall be fed with bread and water only, and 
then baniſhed, 

3. If any perſon ſhall introduce into Sweden teachers 
of another religion, he ſhall be fined and baniſhed, 

4. Foreign miniſters ſhall enjoy the free exerciſe of 
their religion only for themſelves and family. 

5. Strangers ſhall not be allowed to exerciſe a differ- 
ent religion publicly; and their children ſhall be bap- 
tized by Lutheran miniſters, and educated in their 
communion, otherwiſe they ſhall not enjoy the privi- 
leges of . Swediſh ſubjects. 

By thele laws the laity are obliged to pay a ſtrict at- 
tendance to the duties of religion; and, indeed, the 
civil magiſtrate is empowered to puniſh, with impriſon- 
ment, all thoſe who ablent themſclves from divine ſer- 
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vice: without a proper excuſe, But the clergy ar 

entruſted with the execution of their own — = 
can they tranſact matters of any importance without th. 
concurrence of the civil power, Many cauſes, form 5 
cognizable in the eccleſiaſtical courts, are now tried 7 
{ſecular tribunals. The clergy are not even permitted 


to pronounce the ſentence of excommunicatian with, 


the King's permiſſion, : becauſe, in that caſe, it would 
DE. deprived of 
ſubject. 8 

Among the better ſort of people, and the hit... * 
ranks, there is a conſiderable degree of Domes 
good education in Sweden fits a man to ſhine 1 Wen 
country in Europe. In their ſchools they learn Greek: 


Latin, French, Engliſh, and German; fo that there 


are very few indtances of a young man's underſtandith 
the dead languages, and not at the ſame time benz 


maſter of two or three very uſeful living ones. 


"They have ſeveral univerſities, which are provided 
with able profeſſors. In theſe ſeminaries the favourite 
knowledge is natural hiſtory and the mathematics ; 
and herein they ſhew their good ſenſe as much as any 
nation in Europe; for there are no other parts of know- 
ledge that deſerve ſo much attention, the reſt being for 
-ornamenr alone ; but theſe are uſeful in every branch 
of life. Many of their mathematicians are in ve- 
neral eſteem, as they are very rarely without ſeveral 
whoſe works are known to all Europe, In natural 
hiſtory they are uncivalled ; but they do not owe their 
fame in this branch merely to Linnzus ; for, before 
he was born, this ſtudy was the favourite one in their 
univerſities; and they have produced many men that 
gained them great reputation for their works; but they 
have ſince been eclipſed by Linnæus, and his numerous 
diſciples. 

The Swedes are moſt deficient in the polite arts. 
You look amongſt them in vain for a painter, a poet, a 
ſtatuary, or a mulician, If the Abbe du Bos's ſyſtem 
is a juſt one, this is the fault alone of their climate; 
but without attributing it to phyſical cauſes, we may 
find a reaſon in the moral ones The fine arts never 
make a great progreſs in any cou. cry till it becomes im- 
menſely rich, and very luxurious. The arts are the 
children of luxury. Without a great flow of expence 
running through every claſs of the people, we may 
pronounce that a nation is not rich enough for the fine 
arts to ſettle among them. The artiſts that excel mull 
always be ſure of ſomething more than a competency ; 
they muſt have afluence. They are generally men of 
warm imaginations, and lovers of pleaſure. 1 hey 
muſt indulge their inclinations, and not be crampt in 
poverty, while they are attempting to produce works 
that ſhall be the admiration of ſucceeding ages. Hence 
all the famous ages in which the arts have riſen to a 
great degree of eminence, from many very famous men 
being cotemporaries, have univerſally been the richeſt 
and moſt luxurious ages in the world: not that wealth 
is alone ſufficient without luxury, 

The Swedes have no poets : 
of compoſition, but it is always in Latin, and ce 4 
quently of no merit. Their painters never riſe higher 
than very bad portrait ones: the ſame faſhion m_ 
ing in Sweden as formerly in England, when we - 
nothing but portrait painters, becauſe no others 8 
with any encouragement. You hear very good "This 
at Stockholm, but it is all by German muſicians. Feet 
is not, therefore, a kingdom to which any per ſon wou 
reſort to be entertained by the fine arts. 


SECTION IV. 


ſome attempt that ſort 
and conlc- 


1 ; # val 
Commerce, Revenues, Armament, Military and 425 . 
Laws, Judicature, &c. of the Kingdom enn, 


. ; e is 
ITH reſpect to commerce in general, oo 
no country in which inland navigations Wi 
. 7 5 7 
be attended with better conſequences than 1n 


for all their products are very bulky, and eee 


EUROPE. | 5 
Carriage, or they cannot be got to market. 
ey ga Tide rivers are navigable: but there are many 


tracks, covered with the fineſt woods, which yield 


ſcarcely any profit, for want of water-carriage, at the 


me that conſiderable rivers run through them, 
9 at a very ſmall expence; be made navi- 
parts only by removing Ew obſtructions, and not by 

deepening or widening. _ | 

; = CR — better fapplied with harbours, 
many of which are extremely ſpacious and ſafe; and the 
number is ſo conſiderable, that their trade will never 
Rand (till for want of them in any part of the kingdom. 


The Swediſh manufactures are not conſiderable. 
They have ſome linen fabricks, in which are wrought*4 
very good ſorts both of hemp and flax; but they are »||. 
not near conſiderable enough to ſupply their home con- Fl 


ſumption. Of glaſs and paper they import very little. 
Hardware is 2 conſiderable article among them, not 
in the ſtile of our Birmingham manufactures, but prin- 
cipally in the foundery way. They caſt great numbers 
of cannon, which they export to all Europe ; alſo bells 
in great number, and many other articles. Indeed, 
they are unrivalled in their iron and copper mines, 
which are far more conſiderable than thoſe of any other 
country in Europe ; ſo that they apply copper to moſt 
of the purpoſes that we do lead in England, ſuch as 
coverings to their churches, public buildings, great 
private edifices, &c. 

Commerce flouriſhes more in Sweden than it did- 
ſome years ago. To what this is owing is matter of 
doubt; for their products are not greater in propor- 
tion to the increaſe of their ſnipping; and though ſe- 
veral very judicious laws have been made for its en- 
couragement, it cannot be ſuppoſed the effect would 
have been anſwerable to what appears, unleſs other 
reaſons had conſpired at the ſame time. However, 
the fact is, that their ſhipping is much increaſed. 
Their ſhips they build of a greater burthen, and they en- 
gage in more trading voyages than formerly. This is 
a point of very great importance : for if they are able 
to export the principal part of their iron, timber, 
pitch, tar, hemp, and copper, in their own bottoms, 
it will add more than any thing elſe to the wealth of the 
kingdom ; at the ſame time that their naval force will 
be increaſed greatly, which 1s the beſt and moſl uſeful 
force they can cheriſh, Increaſing their ſhipping, is 
improving and accelerating the markets for all their 
products, and cannot but increaſe them in a very high 
degree. The building and fitting out the ſhips is the 
moſt advantageous manufacture in the kingdom, and 
that which mere, than any other, brings wealth into 
the country. The branches of commerce, which they 
have more particularly increaſed of late years, are the 
Eaſt-India trade, the trade to Portugal, Spain, and 
the Mediterranean. 

The exports of Sweden are iron, wood, tar, pipe- 
ſtaves, dried-cod, copper, braſs-wire, pitch, herrings, 
and train-oil. The imports conſiſt of grain, various 
kinds of proviſions, coffee, flax, manufacturing mate- 
rials, ſugar, hemp, &c. | 

It is ſingular, that about one half of the bar iron 
which is made in this country, 1s exported either to 
Great Britain or Ireland. 

The trade to Portugal and Spain, for ſalt, fruits, 
and wines, is in favour of the Swedes, as they barter 
for thoſe commodities their iron, fiſh, and copper. 
ut the trade to France is deſtruftive, as it takes off 
ut ew of their commodities, except iron and a little 
raſs wire, yet runs away with a great deal of their ſpe- 
ie, and returns them hardly any thing but luxuries. 
Re n this country are uſually made in 

per, that being the principal, but, at the ſame time, 
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_ co are as large as a tile, and when a perſon 
Moe 2 5 of this money, it muſt be carried home 
1 wheelbarrow, or ſack. But here are ſome 

ucats, ue 98. 3d. each; eight- mark pieces of 
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| half the value of the latter. A dollar ſilver-mint, as it is 
termed, is worth about an Engliſh ſhilling ; and three 


dollars copper-mitit make one dollar ſilver- mint. 


The eſtabliſhed revenues of Sweden ariſe from a ca-. 


pitatioh tax, crown lands; exciſes; cuſtoms, certain 
tythes, ſilver mines, copper mines, law proceedings, 
and a few leſs conſiderable particulars. | 


A third part of the revenues ate apprbpriated to the 


uſe of the royal family, and the reſt to ſupport the civil 
and military, eſtabliſhments. The revenues of the king 
of Sweden were anciently ſo ſmall; that they could 
hardly maintain him; as they aroſe only from ſome 
duties on merchandizes imported or exported, either 
by ſea or land. It was conſiderably increaſed by the 


{ diſcovery of the mines; but chiefly by the introduction 


of the reformation : for Guſtavus I. having propoſed 
to the nobility to ſhare with him the church lands, which 
made up above one-third of the kingdom, ſeized the 
greateſt part of them; and united; alſo, with the crown, 
the right of forfeitures, which belonged to the biſhops 
almoſt throughout all Sweden: and the reſumption of 
lands, granted away from the crown. by preceding 
kings, to the nobility and gentry, have raiſed the king's 
revenues to a very high degree. This was done by 
king Charles XI: in the year 1680: and though it was 
much oppoſed by the aſſembly of the ſtates, eſpecially 
by the nobility, yet the lower order conſenting, the 
nobility were fend to comply. Beſides theſe branches, 
the King has a third part of all fines, when they do not 
exceed forty marks of ſifver; and, when they do, he 
takes it all. He has alſo all forfeitures upon the account 
of high treaſon; and the eſtates of ſtrangers, if their 
heirs do not appear within a year after their death. 

The Swediſh forces conſiſt chiefly of an eſtabliſhed 
national militia, the regulations of which were either 
formed or improved by Charles XI. and thence conti- 
nued to be the baſis of the preſent eſtabliſhment. The 
nobility and gentry were obliged to furniſh the cavalry ; 
and a nobleman, after having furniſhed a man, could 
not put either him or his horſe to any other employ- 


ment. The infantry are raiſed from among the farms, 


| and the king's commiſſion diſtributes them through 


the various provinces, in proportion to the number of 
farms, each of which, to the value of above 60]. per 

annum, not being occupied by the officers, or appro- 

priated to their peculiar ſervices, are charged with one 

foot ſoldier, who receives, from the farmer, lodging, 

diet, cloaths, and a trifling annual allowance of money : 

or otherwiſe a wooden houſe is built for him at the far- 

mer's charge, who mult alſo furniſh him with as much 

hay as will keep a cow in winter, and paſturage in ſum- 

mer, and plough and ſow for him ſuch a parcel of 
ground as will afford him bread. Thoſe that are mar- 

ried (as many of them are) generally accept this latter 

condition. The unmarried ſoldiers uſually abide with 

the farmer, but are not obliged to do him any ſervice 

without wages. When they have once taken the pea- 

ſants money, and are liſted into the king's ſervice, they 

can never quit it as long as they are able to ſerve; and, 

if they deſert, they are puniſhed with death. The firſt 

inſtitution of this method was very burdenſome to the 

peaſants, who were at great charge to hire their men, 

who coſt them 1ol. and ſometimes 20]. a- piece; and the 
ſame they muſt do whenever their ſoldier dies. This, 

in peaceable times, is not ſo chargeable as in times of 
war, when men are unwilling to ſerve, and recruits 

more frequently wanted. 

As all the common ſoldiers are thus provided for at 
the country's charge, ſo all officers, both of horſe and 
foot, are maintained by the king, who has appropri- 
ated for that purpoſe ſome of the lands re-united, or 
formerly belonging, to the crown: ſo that every officer 
has a convenient houſe, and a competent portion of 
land to live upon, ſituated in that part of the countr 
where the regiment he belongs to is quartered; as alſo 
the rent of as many other farms as make up his pay; 
which, though it be ſomewhat leſs than formerly, yet, 


? being punctually paid, either in money, corn, or other 
8 E. ; - commodities, 
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commodities, they find it more profitable than when 
they were to ſolicit for it at the treaſury. A colonel of 
foot has, of theſe lands, the yearly rent of about Zool. 
and the reſt proportionably, which amounts to about 
ecool. a year for the officers, both upper and under, 
of one foot regiment ; and there being in Sweden, Fin- 
land, and Livonia, 28 regiments of foot under this 
eſtabliſhment, the maintenance of all the officers be- 
longing to them coſts the king about 70,0001]. a year. 
What charge the cloathing of the common ſoldiers, 
once in two or three years, their arms, and ſuch other 
neceſſaries, may amount to, cannot ſo eaſily be com- 
puted. The officers of horſe are provided for after the 
ſame manner, with ſuch large allowance as is requi- 
ſite. There are 15 regiments of horfe thus eſtabliſh- 
ed, and the maintenance of their officers is computed 
to be about 80,0001. a year; all which ariſes from the 
rents of crown lands ; as do alſo the wages of civil 
officers in the country, who have farms annexed to 
their employments, in the ſame manner as the militia. 
The Jaws enacted for maintaining this conſtitution 
are very particular, and provide, with great caution, 
that neither the peaſants ſhall be oppreſſed, nor the 
lands or houſes ruined : to which end all ſuch lands are 
yearly viſited, and the poſſeſſor compelled to make 
ſuch repairs as are found needful: and as every officer, 
upon his firſt coming to ſuch an eſtate, ſubſcribes an 
inventory of it, ſo, upon advancement, he cannot take 
ſſeſſion of another c:arge till he has put that eſtate 
into as good a condition as he found it; and in caſe of 
his death, his heir cannot inherit it till that is done. 
In times of. peace, all treſpaſſes and crimes, com- 
mitted by the ſoldiers, fall ordinarily under the cogni- 
zance of a civil magiſtrate, who has the ſame authority 
over them as over the reſt of the king's ſubjects, ex- 
cept when they are encamped or in garriſon, or any 
ways under flying colours : in all which caſes, as alſo 
in matters that relate ſolely to their profeſſion, their 
officers have juriſdiction over them, without whoſe 
leave a private ſoldier is not permitted to lodge out of 
his quarters, nor be abſent a day from the pariſh he 
belongs to. The inferior officers cannot be abſent 
from their charge but by their colonel's permiſſion ; 
nor captains, and thoſe above them, without the king's 
leave. Above the ordinary eſtabliſhment, the king 
annexed to each regiment 20 ſupernumerary farms, to 


anſwer any extraordinary accident of fire, &c. and to 


furniſh a ſubſiſtence for ſuch officers as are paſt ſer- 
vice, For common ſoldiers, whom age and wounds 
have rendered unfit for war, there is one general hoſ- 
pital, which has a good revenue; and beſides that, 
every officer who 1s advanced, pays to it a ſum of 
money proportionable to the degree he is raiſed to; a 
colonel paying 100 crowns, and others in proportion. 

The naval force of Sweden conſiſts of ſhips of the 
line, from the firſt to the ſixth rate, carrying from 100 
to 40 guns; of frigates, carrying from 36 to 20 guns; 
of brigantines, carrying from 8 to 6 guns ; with ſeveral 


 bomb-hketches, armed gallies, &c. 


The ſeamen of Sweden, as well as thoſe of Denmark, 


are of rwo claſſes, viz. one order, which is always ac- 


tually ready either to man the fleet, or work in the 
dock-yards ; and another order, which is but nominal- 
ly ready, as the individuals are only regiſtered, and muſt 
appear, upon occaſion, as recruits. 

In Sweden there are five great gfficers of the crown, 
who preſide each in a tribunal compoſed of ſome ſen- 
ators; and when any of their places become vacant, 
the king gives it generally to the moſt ancient ſenator 
of the tribunal where the vacancy happens ; though he 
may beſtow it in whoſe favour he pleaſes. Theſe of- 
ficers are. 1. The drotſer, or chief juſtice, who 1s the 
firſt officer in the nation, and was formerly a kind of 
viceroy :-he has the honour of putting the crown on 
the king's head at the coronation; and preſides in 
the ſupreme court of juſtice, to which there is an ap- 
peal from all other courts. 2. The conſtable: he pre- 
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The chancellor: he is tke chief of the police ; rectifics 


ſides in the council of war; has the inſpe gion of ge 
diſcipline, and all that relates to war; and 8 dee 
great and honourable privileges. 3. The o = 
whoſe power is alſo very great: he 1 
of the fleet, and appoints all the officers who fer 
ſea, and gives them their commiſſions; and 9 7hþ by 
all that relates to the admiralty, is adminiſtereſ ” 
his name. He has alſo many other privileges, , 


abuſes, and gives the neceſſary order for 
the public. He is the keeper of the ſeals of the by . 
diſpatches all ſtate affairs, and lays the King's 8 . 
ers 
and demands before the ſtates general. 5. The lord 
high treaſurer: he has the adminiſtration of the os 
ſury, and of all the king's revenue; and audits the roy 
counts of all the ſeveral receivers; ſigns all e 
for pay ments; manages the public funds, and pays all 
the officers of the kingdom. He alſo preſides in the 
chamber of accompts, where the impoſts on the people 
are aſſeſſed, and where all officers b<longing to the bh 
chequer reſort. | 
The laws of Sweden were anciently as various as the 
provinces were numerous, each of which had ſtatutes 
and cuſtoms peculiar to itſelf, enacted as occaſion re- 
quired, by the laghman, or governor of the province 
who was choſen by the people, and inveſted with great 
authority, eſpecially when the kingdom was elzCtive, 
his ſuffrage concluding the province he governed. 
This variety was neceſſarily attended with great confu- 
ſion ; for remedy whereof, near 200 years ago, a body 
of laws was compiled for the direction of the whole 
kingdom: yet this collection is but an imperfet piece; 
and the laws are ſo few, and conceived in ſuch general 
terms, that in moſt cafes they need the affiltance of the 
civil law; and, after all, the final determination de- 
pends much upon the inclination of the bench, which, 
in a poor country, where ſalaries are ſmall, is often 
filled with ſuch men as are of weak parts, and ſubject 
to corruption upon very ſhght temptations. The ef- 
fects of this would be more viſible, if each ſuperior 
court did not keep a check upon the lower, and the 
king's court of reverſion over-awe them all, to which 
all civil cauſes, amounting to the ſum of 7ol. are ap- 
pealable; and very few end before they have been 
brought thither. 
quently fits in perſon, and determines cauſes himſclt, 
Here the preſident of the chancery, and two or three 


privy-counſellors, alſo fit ; as does the chancellor of 


the court, (an officer next in degree to a privy-coun- 
ſellor,) who is preſident of the under-reviſion, where 
he, and two ſecretaries, prepare the buſineſs in a pro- 
per manner to be brought before the king. 

The courts of juſtice, inferior to this, are of thres 
degrees. Of the loweſt degree, or firlt inſtance, there 
is one in each corporation, (beſides Stockholm, where 
there are three ;) as alſo in each diſtrict or territory, 
whereof every province contains ſeveral, ſome above 
twenty. In the former, namely in cities, an alderman 
or counſellor preſides, and has ſome of his brechren 
for aſſiſtants : in the latter the governor of the territory 
preſides, with a ſtanding jury under him; his court be- 
ing ambulatory, and uſually kept near or up 2 
place where the fact or treſpaſs was committed. la 
theſe courts examinations are taken, and matters 7" 
exceeding forty ſhillings determined. The reit are 
tranſmitted to the next ſuperior court, of which 3 
every corporation, there is one, where the, won ou 15 
is preſident, and the aldermen aſſiſtants: an 4. 
every province there is one or mote of thele 4% 
the preſident whereof retains the name cf e 
without any other authority than that of a judge. Ero 
theſe all cauſes of blood mult be tranſmitted to ey 
ſpective national courts, where they are determ 8 
without farther appeal; and thither allo all 23 
tions, not exceeding 201, may be appealed. werb ma 
national courts there are three : one for the py e 
of Sweden, held at Stockholm; another for che _ 


has the command 


In this ſupreme court the king fre- 


| 
; 
| 
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:1. or Gothland, kept at Jonkioping ; and a 

mad the 3 okedom of Finland, at Abo. In each 

71 5 ſe a privy-counſellor is preſident, and above half 
E / "Teſſors muſt be gentlemen. | 

; All theſe courts lit continually, or, at moſt, have 

' ſhort vacations; and not being peſtered with too 
js h formality, give cauſes a ſpeedy diſpatch, unleſs 
muc ded by ſome underhand engagements. 5 
erg gone relating to the ſea are tried in the ordinar 

rts, according to the ſea- laws, founded upon thoſe 
pores ones of Wiſby, in the iſle of Gothland, which 
. formerly been as famous in the Baltic ſea, as the 
2 of Rhodes and Oleron in other places. The court 
fadmiralty has not any peculiar juriſdiction in the ad- 
iniſtration of theſe laws, but only in ſuch matters as 
grectly concern the king's fleet, and in ſome places 
chat belong immediately to the admiralty. 

For eccleſiaſtical cauſes there is a conſiſtory in each 
Jioceſe, of which the reſpective biſhop 1s preſident, 
where cauſes of baſtardy, contracts of marriage, and 
other matters of that nature are tried, and church cen- 
ſures of penance, divorce, &c. inflicted. Theſe courts 
have no power tO adminiſter an oath, or to inflict 
any corporal puniſhment. From them there lies an 
appeal to the reſpective national courts, and, in ſome 
caſes, to the king, as in all other matters. e 

For matters relating to the mines, beſides inferior 
courts and officers ſettled in the reſpective parts of the 


country, a general court, called the college of the 


mines, fits at Stockholm, of which moſt commonly the 
prelident of the treaſury is the chief, with a vice- pre- 
dent, and other aſſeſſors. The laws in this reſpect 
are more particular than in other matters; and, 
for the moſt part, juſtice 1s very carefully adminiſtered, 

The power of executing al! judicial ſentences 1s 
lodged in the governors of the provinces, the ſtadt- 
holders of Stockholm, and other places; and from them 
derived to inferior officers, who are accountable to 
the national courts, whither they may be ſummoned, 
and puniſhed, upon plain proof of default: but the 
proof being difficult, and miniſters of juſtice apt to 
tavour each other, they take great liberty to delay exe- 
cution, or to arbitrate and put their own ſenſe upon 
ſentences ; ſo that this part of juſtice is adminiſtered 
the worſt of all others, and has an influence not only 
at home, but leſſens the credit of the Swediſh ſubjects 
abroad; againſt whom juſtice cannot be obtained with- 
out great difficulty. 

The ordinary charges of law-ſuits are no where 
more moderate than in Sweden, the greateſt burden 
ariſing from a late conſtitution, that all declarations, 
acts, and ſentences, muſt be written upon ſealed paper 
of different prices, from two-pence to ſeven ſhillings 
4 ſheer, according to the quality of the cauſe ; the 
benefit of which accrues to the king, and is comput- 
ed to bring about three thouſand pounds a year, 
Other charges are very few, every man being permit- 
ted, and, in criminal actions, compelled, to plead his 
own cauſe, Arcordingly the practice of the law is be- 
low a gentleman, and rather the reſource than the choice 
of meaner perſons, who are very few in number, and, 
ſor the moſt part, very poor. 

The cuſtern of a jury of 12 men is ſo ancient in Swe- 
den, that their writers pretend it had its original a- 
mong them, and was thence derived to other nations: 
but at preſent it is diſuſed every where, except only in 
the lower courts in the country ; and there the jury- 
men are for life, and have ſalaries: They have this 
Peculiar to themſelves, that among them there muſt be 
an unanimous . conſent to determine a cauſe, which, 
in their other courts, is done by a majority a voices. 

Titles to eſtates are rendered more ſecure, and leſs 
ſubje& to conteſts, by the regiſters that are kept of all 
des and alienations, as well as of other engagements 
by 2 the purchaſer running the hazard of having 
hi r-Dargain take place, it he omits the recording 
| tranſaction in the proper court. 


ya criminal matters, where the fact is not very evi- 
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dent, or where the judges are very favourable, the de- 
fendant is admitted to purge himſelf by oath ; to which 
are added the oaths of ſix or twelve other men, who 
are all vouchers of his innocence. Treaſon, murder, 
burning of houſes, witchcraft, and the like heinous 
crimes, are puniſhed with death; which is executed by 
hanging of men, and beheading of women ; to which 
burning alive or dead, quartering, and hanging in 
chains, is ſometimes added, according to the nature of 
the crime, Criminals of rank are uſually ſhot to death. 
The puniſhment for ſtealing is ſeveral years ſince, in- 
ſtead of death, changed into a kind of perpetual ſla- 
very ; the guilty party being condemned to work all 
his life for the king, in making fortifications or other 
drudgery ; and has always an iron collar about his 
neck, with a bow coming over his head, to which is 
faſtened a bell, that rings as he goes along. 

Duels (if the one party be killed) are puniſhed with 


the ſurvivor's death, and a note of infamy upon the 


memory of both. If neither be killed, they are both 
condemned to a priſon, with bread and water, for two 
years: to which 1s added a fine of a thouſand crowns ; 
or one year's impriſonment, and two thouſand crowns. 
Reparation of honour, in caſe of affront, is referred to 
the reſpective national court, where recantation, and 
public begging of pardon, is uſually inflicted. 

Eſtates, as well acquired as inherited, deſcend to the 
children in equal portions; of which a ſon has two, 
and a daughter one: nor is it in the power of the pa- 
rents to alter this proportion without the intervention 
of a judicial ſentence, in caſe of their childrens diſ- 
obedience ; only they may bequeath a tenth of their 
acquired poſſeſſions to ſuch child or other as they are 
diſpoſed to favour. Where an eſtate deſcends incum- 
bered with debts, the heir uſually takes two or three 
months time, as the law allows, to ſearch into the con- 
dition of the deceaſed's eſtate ; and then either accepts 
the inheritance, or leaves it to the law, which, in that 
caſe, adminiſters, 

The diſtinct orders of knighthood in Sweden, are 
the following. The order of the North, or Polar Star, 
inſtituted by Frederick I. in 1748. The order of the 
Sword, inſtituted by Guſtavus Vaſa in 1525. It ſoon 
declined, and lay dormant till revived as a military or- 
der by Frederick I. in 1748. The order of the Sera- 
phim, or of Jeſus, inſtituted by Magnus II. in 1334, 
ſet aſide at the reformation, but revived by Frederick I. 
alſo, in 1748. The order of Vaſa, inſtituted by the 
reigning king in 1772. 


e 
AIO or SWEDEN. 


HE firſt material and, indeed, duly authenti- 
cated event, reſpecting the hiſtory of Sweden, 
was the introduction * the Chriſtian religion, by Anſ- 
garius, biſhop of Bremen, who was ſent thither for 
that important purpoſe, by the emperor Lewis the 
Pious, in the year 829. | 5 TAG 
From that period, for a ſucceſſion of years, ths 
hiſtory is replete with civil diſſentions, or war with 
their neighbours of Denmark and Norway; by the 
latter of whom they were frequently ſubjected through 
their own domeſtic evils. | 
The firſt king of Sweden, who appears to have been 
guided by maxims of ſound policy, was Magnus La- 
dulus, who aſcended the throne in 1276. This prince 
formed ſuch meaſures as conduced to the ſupport of 
his royal dignity, and the promotion of the real in- 


 tereſts of his people. His grand objects were the aug- 


mentation of the revenues of the crown, and the di- 
minution of the power of the nobles; by which means 
he reconciled his ſubjects, in general, to his govern- 
ment, and aggrandized his kingdom, 

His ſucceſſors were inactive and puſillanimous ; fo 
that diſorder and confuſion prevailed in the ſtate for 
more than a century following. In the year 1387 
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Margaret, daughter of Waldemar, king of Denmark, 
and widow of Huguin, king of Norway, held the re- 
gal government of theſe kingdoms, and being a 


princeſs of an aſpiring and enterprizing genius, found 
means, in 1396, of becorning at once queen of Den- 


mark, Norway, and Sweden, having reduced the latter 


under her power. , 

A plan was concerted, and carried into execution, 
by queen Margaret, for uniting the three kingdoms 
under one ſovereign. It was called the Union of 
Calmar, and was efficient for a conſiderable ſeries of 
time. 

A ſcheme was adopted by Chriſtian II. king of 
Denmark, who, by virtue of the union before-men- 
tioned, was alſo king of Sweden, to render himſelf ab- 
ſolutely deſpotic. This barbarous deſign, which was 


no leſs than the maſſacre of all the principal nobility, 


was actually accomplithed in the year 1520. The 
only perſon remaining in Sweden, who dared to oppoſe 
the arbitrary meaſures of Chriſtian, was Guſtavus 


' Vaſa, a young prince deſcended from the ancient 


kings of Sweden, but reduced ſo low, at this time, as 
to be obliged to work in the copper mines of Dalecar- 
lia for his ſubſiſtence, and to conceal himſelf from that 
tyrannical monarch. Repreſenting the miſerable ſtate 
of their country to the miners, and the neighbouring 


. peaſants, he prevailed on them to join with him in an 


attempt to ſhake off the Daniſh yoke; to which end 
having aſſembled a numerous body of thefe brave 
ruſtics, he boldly iſſued out of thoſe ſubterraneous 
territories, and ſurprizing the ſeveral poſts the Danes 


poſſeſſed, drove them entirely out of the kingdom; | 


for which ſervice the Swedes elected him their king. 
As the popiſh clergy had appeared his greateſt enemies, 
he introduced the Lutheran doctrines, and ſeized the 
revenues of the church, moſt of which he appropriated 
to the ſervice of the ſtate, and was enabled therebv to 
eaſe the people of their taxes, which rendered him 
popular. He was crowned at Upſal in the year 1528; 
but his reign was frequently diſturbed by conſpiracies 
and inſurrections, incited by the clergy : and when 
theſe were quelled, the Danes invaded the kingdom, 
endeavouring to recover the dominion of Sweden. 
Guſtavus, however, proved ſucceſsful, both againſt 
foreign and domeſtic enemies; and marrying the 
princeſs Katherine, daughter of Manus, duke of Sax 
Lawenburg, his eldeſt ſon by this marriage, Erick 
Auguſtus, was declared his ſucceſſor, and the crown 
made hereditary by the ſtates, anno 1544. At the 
ſame time the Catholic religion was aboliſhed, and the 
Lutheran eſtabliſhed, for the maintaining whereof, fu- 
ture ſovereigns were always ſworn, After this Guſta- 
vus reigned in peace, except that the Ruſſians made an 
incurſion into Finland, and were repulſed. 

Though the king and ſtates had ſettled the ſucceſſion 
upon Erick, his eldeſt ſon, he gave ſome part of his 
territories, as an appendage to his younger 1 John, 
Magnus, and Charles, and died in the year 1559, when 
his eldeſt ſon was preparing to embark for England, 
in order to marry queen Elizabeth. Having ſome ap- 

rehenſion that the government would be diſturbed in 
his abſence by his brothers, he declined the voyage. 

Frick, who was but a weak prince, and actuated by 
an ill grounded jealouſy, treated his brothers with 
the ol rigorous ſeverity, inſomuch that the peo- 
ple took up arms in behalf of thoſe princes, made 
Erick a priſoner, and he died in priſon, ſuppoſed to 
have been poiſoned. He was ſucceeded by his brother 
John, who, endeavouring to reſtore the Roman Catho- 
lic religion, met with great oppoſition; but dying in 
the year 1592, he was ſucceeded by his ſon Sigiſmund, 
who likewile attempted to reſtore the Roman Catholic 
religion; in conſequence of which, he, with his poſ- 
terity, were excluded from the crown, which was con- 
ferred upon prince Charles in 1604. The reign of 
Charles was greatly interrupted by powerful opponents, 
both in Sweden and Ruſſia; which afforded the Danes 


an opportunity of invading his territories in Sweden. 
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Their progreſs, however, was checl . 
dinary efforts of the celebrated Guster, the extrgr. 
his ſon, though then a minor, who afterward phys 
defeated the Danes, and reſtored the indepe aul 
Sweden. Charles dying the next year (1611 \ ence of 
ceeded by his ſon Guſtavus Adolphus, then 180 = 
age; when, by the conſent of the ftates, he wet hs a 
him the adminiſtration of the government I 

Guſtavus, ſoon after his acceſſion to the thr 
Sweden, found himſelf involved in a war ming of 
Danes and Ruſſians; but he ſurmounted all its att — 
ant difficulties with {Kill and reſolution. This in F 
atchieved aſtoniſhing feats of valour. He obtained 
ſeveral victories over the Ruſſians, He invaded th 
Poliſh dominions in Livonia, took Riga, and m. — 
himſelf maſter of the whole province. ; _= 

In 1630 he advanced into Pomerania, drove the 
Germans out of Mecklenburg, defeated Tilly, the 
famous Aultrian general, and purſucd his rout throught 
Franconia, where he made divers conqueſts. 8 

In the beginning of the year 1632 he marched into 
Swabla, in purfuit of count Tilly, who, in an attack 
from his army, was mortally wounded by a eannon 
ball, and ſoon after expired. 

He then took Munich, the capital of Bavaria, and 
laid that duchy under contribution. In the mean time 
the Imperialiſts, having driven the Saxons ovt of Bohe. 
mia, and entered Saxony, the elector entreated the 
King to come to his aſſiſtance, He left Bavaria, there. 
fore, and joined the Saxons, Soon after which a ge- 
neral battle was fought in the plains of Lutzen, near 
Leipſick; and the Swedes made themſelves matters of 
the cannon of the Imperialiſts; but their horſe being 
ſtopped by a ſmall river, Guſtavus, to encourage his 
men to attempt the paſſing it, advancing at the hrad 
of the cavalry, was ſoon after found dead on the other 
ſide of the river, having been ſhot through the back, 
which was generally thought to have been done by ſom: 
pretended friend. But, notwithſtanding the loſs of 
their great leader, the Swediſh generals behaved ſo 
well, that they obtained a complete victory: and the 
war continued many years afterwards, in which the 
Swedes were generally victorious, notwithſtanding the 
Saxons, and ſome other German princes, changed ſides, 
and adhered to the Auſtrians, But the aſſiſtance the 
Swedes received from the French, was more than an 
equivalant for the deſertion of the German princes. 

Guſtavus Adolphus left only one daughter, the 
princeſs Chriſtina, who was proclaimed queen of 
Sweden on the death of her father, being then but ſix 
years of age; whereupon the diet of Sweden deter- 
mined, that the regency ſhould be committed to the 
great officers who behaved with that conduct and fide- 
lity, that the kingdom appeared in a flouriſhing con- 
dition during her minority, notwithſtanding they were 
engaged in à war with ſuch potent enemies; and, at 
length, concluded a peace upon honourable terms, 
anno 1648, uſually called, 'The treaty of Weſtpha- 
lia.” Queen Chriſtina, one of the greateſt geniuſſcs 
of the age, one of the moſt learned of her fex, court- 
ed by all the princes of Europe, and in the higheſt 
reputation for her equitable adminiſtration, berg 
reigned till the year 1654, reſigned the crown in 5 
vour of her nephew Charles Guſtavus (that 15 ee 
X.) who proſecuted the war againſt the Poles wit 
ſuch ſucceſs, that he drove their king, John Caſimir, 
into Sileſia, and received from them an oath of allegi- 
ance, which they ſoon perfidiouſly broke. 

He then marched with his army againſt the __ 
who had declared war, paſſed over the ice 109 Hol- 
ſtein, (the Baltic being trozen over at that Gove.) * 
compelled the Danes to enter into a treaty, 4d 2 
up to the Swedes the provinces of Schonen, ny nn 
and Bleking, with the iſland of Bornholm. 1 1 "n 
called the peace of Roſchild, at which place P ene 5 
tentiaries met, anno 1658; and the Danes have 


f Sweden. 
| ſince been expelled from the continent 
The 8833 Brandenburghers, and Poles, a 
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- to a confederacy againſt Sweden, and ob- 
wp "iRtory over the Swedes at Nieuburg; and while 


les was levying another army to oppoſe 
heya taken 1 of a fever, and died on the 


en 
tain 
king 
them, he 


92d of February, 1660, leaving only one ſon, named | 


en about five years of age. During the mi- 
Charles, Charles XI. the adminiſtration of the go- 
9 was committed to his mother, the queen- 
. and five great officers of the crown, who, 
finding it neceſſary to be at peace with their neigh- 
bours, concluded a treaty, in May 1660, with the 
poles, at the abbey of Oliva, near Dantzick, whereby 
the Poles relinquiſhed their claim to Livonia, and left 
the Swedes in the entire poſſeſſion of that province : 
and in the ſame month they concluded a peace with 


Denmark, on the ſame conditions they had agreed on 


at Roſchild; only the Swedes ceded to the Danes the | 


*0and of Bornholm, and the city and territory of Dron- 
theim in Norway. . 
The Swedes afterwards entered into a treaty with 
England and Holland, againſt France, called the 
Triple Alliance ; but, on the commencement of the 
war, anno 1674, they entered into an alliance with 
France, againſt the houſe of Auſtria, and invaded 
Brandenburg ; but their forces were defeated by the 
elector, who made himſelf maſter of moſt of their ter- 
ritories in Pomerania, while the duke of Zell reduced 
Bremen and Verden, and the Danes recovered ſeveral 
towns in Schonen. The Danes, however, being after- 
wards defeated in ſeveral battles, were compelled to 
make a ſeparate peace with Sweden, at St. Germains, 
which was ſucceeded by the treaty of Nimeguen, anno 
1678, whereby all the territories the Swedes had loſt in 
this war were reſtored them; and king Charles mar- 
ried the princeſs Ulrica Eleonora, ſiſter to the king of 
Denmark. After theſe tranſactions, the young king, 
being at peace with all the neighbouring ſtates, ſeems 
to have applied the power veſted in him to the op- 
preſſion of his ſubjects; whom he enſlaved and im- 
poveriſhed to render himſelf deſpotic, and his army 
formidable ; ſo that the government of Sweden was 
in every reſpect monarchial. His power, at length, be- 
came ſo very conſiderable, that conferences for a ge- 
neral peace were opened at Ryſwick in 1697, under 
his mediation. | 
Charles XI. the ſame year paid the debt of nature, 
and was ſucceeded by his ſon, the celebrated Charles 


XII. whoſe atchievements are well known in the annals 


of hiſtory. This enterprizing genius was declared 
major by the ſenate, though he had not attained to the 
age of ſixteen years, and, in November, 1697, ſaw 
the peace of Ryſwick concluded under his mediation, 
which had been begun by his father. Soon after his 
acceſſion, he had to contend with the united powers of 
Denmark, Poland, and Ruſſia, The firſt of theſe had 
encroached on the territories of the duke of Holſtein, 
Who had eſpouſed his ſiſter. He, however, boldly 
withſtood them all, laid ſiege to Copenhagen, and 
compelled the Danes to conclude a peace with him at 


Travendal, by which the duke of Holſtein was re- | 


eltabliſhed in his dominions. In the mean time the 
Czar Peter entered the province of Ingria, and had 
beſieged Narya. The army of Charles did not ex- 
ceed 20,000 men, whereas that of the Czar amounted 
to 80,000. Such, however, was the progreſs of the 
Swediſh hero, that he advanced at the head of 8000, 
Pang the main body of the Ruſſians, and raiſed the 
* | 
This victorious hero then advanced with his arms 
into Saxony, where he atchieved feats of valour almoſt 
unrivalled in the annals of hiſtory. He defeated the 
uke of Courland, a moſt accompliſhed general, and 
We to Warſaw, which opened her gates to him, 
Anulus, king of Poland, and his friends, being fled 
28 Cracow. In a word, by the exertion of military 
ents, a fortitude hardly to be equalled, and a cou- 


Jae almoſt invincible, which appears from exploits, as 


zardous in their nature as extraordinary in their ſuc- 
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ceſs, he reduced Auguſtus, king of Poland, ta the ne- 
ceſſity of abandoning his kingdom, twice; and, at 
length, ſhutting himſelf up in Dreſden, the capital of 
his German dominions, gave an opportunity to Stani- 
ſlaus to reſort to Warſaw again, where he was ſolemnly 
crowned on the 4th of October, 1705. ; 

In the mean time the Czar, having ſent a great rein- 
forcement of troops into Poland, to. the aſſiſtance of 
his friend and ally, king Auguſtus, and Schulemburg, 
the Saxon general, having raiſed another army in 
Saxony, with which he joined the Ruſſians, a-battle was 
fought at Fravenſtad, on the 12th of February, 1706, 
wherein the Saxons and Ruſſians were again defeated by 
the Swedes. The Ruſſians threw down their arms, and 
begged for mercy ; but the Swediſh general, Renchild, 
ordered them all to be put to death in cold blood, to re- 
venge the barbarities the Czar had committed in Livo- 
nia; for the Czar, taking advantage of the king of 
Sweden's abſence from that province, had reduced moſt 

art of it, taken the chief towns, maſſacred mou num- 
r of the inhabitants, and ſent the reſt in chains to the 
remoteſt part of his dominions. 

The king of Sweden, having driven both the Ruſ- 
ſians and Saxons out of Poland, bent his march to- 
wards the river Oder, in order to enter Saxony, which 
induced the diet of the empire to declare him their ene- 
my, in caſe he paſſed the Oder. The King, however, 
continuing his march, and entering the frontiers of 
Saxony, the inhabitants immediately fled from. their 
houſes, till his Swediſh majeſty publiſhed a proclama- 
tion, to inform them, that all who returned to their 
houſes, and paid the contributions he required, ſhould 
be treated as his ſubjects; but to the reſt he ſhould give 
no quarter ; and the people thereupon returned to their 
houſes. The army being encamped at Alranſtad, near 
Leipſick, Charles ſummoned the ſtates of Saxony to 
meet him there, and bring with them an account of the 
revenues of the electorate, which he having peruſed, 
impoſed on them a tax, or contribution, of 625,000 
rix-dollars (crowns) a month ; beſides which, he obli- 
ged them to ſupply every one of his ſoldiers with two 
pounds of meat, two pounds of bread, two pots of beer, 
and four-pence a day, with forage for their horſes. He 
then ordered every houſe, in whichany of his ſoldiers were 
quartered, to ſend him certificates of the ſoldiers behavi- 
our every month, without which the ſoldier was not to re- 
ceive his pay. He aſſigned inſpectors alſo to vilit every 
houſe, and enquire if his ſoldiers had committed any ir- 
regularities, and puniſh them as they deſerved: and 
under ſuch exact diſcipline were his ſoldiers, that when a 


town was taken by ſtorm, the troops dared not ſeize - 


upon the plunder without leave: and fo well ſatisfied 
were the people with their ſecurity, while the Swediſh 
forces remained in Saxony, that the great annual fairs 
were held at Leipſick as uſual, without interruption. 

King Auguſtus Ty to the conqueror to beg a 
peace on his own terms, he immediately ſent him the 
following articles. 

1. That Auguſtus ſhould for ever renounce the crown 
of Poland, and acknowledge Staniflaus lawful king ; 
and promiſe never to remount the throne, even after 
the death of Staniſlaus. 

2. That he renounce all other alliances, eſpecially 
that of Ruſſia. 

3. That he releaſe the princes Sobieſki, and all his 
other priſoners. 

4. That he deliver up all deſerters, particularly 
John Patkul ; and that all who have deſerted his ſer- 
vice, and been entertained in the Swediſh ſervice, ſhall 
not be liable to any proſecution. | 905 

During this treaty Menzikoff, general of the Ruſ- 
ſians, entered Poland at the head of 30, ooo men, and 
joined Auguſtus, who had ſtill a body of 6000 Saxons 
with him. They attacked the Swediſh general, Ma- 
derfield, who commanded 10,000 men, near Caliſh, 
and obtained a compleat victory, for which Auguſtus 
ſung Te Deum at Warſaw: but, in the midſt of theſe 
bags > Auguſtus received advice that his plenipo- 
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tentiaries in Saxony had agreed to the terms above- 


mentioned, which he found himſelf obliged to ratify, 
or ſee his German dominions ruined, as well as Po- 
land. Auguſtus had ſeveral conferences afterwards 
with Charles, and endeavoured to procure better terms; 
but Charles was fo incenſed at the defeat of his forces 
under Mad-rfield, that he made them ſtill worſe, He 
obliged Auguſtus to ſend Staniſlaus the following 


letter, viz. * p66 


« SIR and BROTHER, 


&« ASTought to regard the directions of the king 
of Sweden, I cannot avoid congratulating your ma- 
jeſty upon your acceſſion to the crown; though, per- 
haps, the advantageous treaty the king of Sweden has 
lately concluded for your majeſty, might have excuſ- 
ed me from this correſpondence. However, I con- 
gratulate your majeſty, beſeeching God that your 
ſubjects may be more faithful to you than they have 
been to me. 5 


. N AvcvusTvs, king. 

Auguſtus was alſo obliged to order his Saxon ſub- 
jets not to addreſs him as a king for the future. 

The character of Charles XII. has undergone ſome 
ignominy for condemning Patkul, a gallant officer, 
to the ſentence of the wheel. But it ſhould be can- 
didly conſidered, that Patkul had not only been guilty 
of deſertion to the Ruſſians, but remarkably active 
in exciting ſeveral princes to rebel againſt their ſo- 
vereign. i 

The dethroning of Auguſtus, the raiſing of Sta- 
niſlaus to the throne of Poland, and a ſucceſſion of 
feats , aſtoniſhing to all Europe, ſo enhanced the fame 
of the enterprizing king of Sweden, that he was courted 
by ambaſſadors from moſt of the powers; and, among 


others, by the duke of Marlborough, in the name of 
queen Anne, amidſt the full career of a ſucceſsful war | 


againſt France. 


He ſeems, however, in ſome inſtances, to have in- 


dulged a ſtubborn and implacable diſpoſition to a 
very cenſurable degree. He faulted in his grand de- 
ſign of invading Ruſſia, and loſt the battle of Pultowa, 
where the Czar obtained a victory ſo deciſive, as oblig- 
ed him to take refuge among the Turks at Bender. 

Ir was near two years before the Porte could be per- 
ſuaded by Charles to enter into a war againſt the Ruſ- 
fans, in which they met with great ſucceſs; for the Czar 
entering into Moldavia before he had erected maga- 
Zines for the ſervice of his army, one half of them pe- 


riſhed by famine ; and the hardſhips the reſt under- | 


went, being ſurronnded by the Turks on the banks 
of the river Pruth, compelled the Czar to beg a 
peace, reſtore Azoph, and all the places he was 
poſſeſſed of on the Black Sea, and exclude himſelf from 
navigating it, before he could obtain leave to retire, 

Peace being concluded between the Porte and Ruſſia, 
Charles was deſired to leave the Turkiſh dominions, 
which that prince refuſing to do, the Turks attacked 
him in his quarters, in order to force him out of their 
territories ; and he defended himſelf with the few peo- 
ple he had about him, till he was made priſoner, and 
carried away to a village near Adrianople, where the 
Grand Seignior let him ha that he expected he ſhould 


quit his dominions again; but if he choſe to reſide | 


where he was, he would allow him and his people a 
ſubſiſtence during their ſtay. The king having re- 
mained here about another year, was conduRted to the 
frontiers, from whence he rode through Hungary and 
Germany, incognito, attended only by one gentleman, 
and arrived at Stralſund, in Pomerania, the only 
town almoſt that held out for him in Germany. Here 
being ſoon after belieged by the Danes and Pruſſians, 
he defended the town four months; and then finding 
it no longer tenable, failed over to Sweden, Such was 


the military ardour of this prince, that, on his return 


þ 


to have been a man diveſted of the ſmalleſt 


the iſlands of Dago, Oeſel, and all the 


to his own dominions, he renewed oY 
the Danes ; hoping to have made bimelk Aer againſt 
for Bremen and Verden, which the Dane had e 
from him during his abſence in Turkey; Yut Vreſted 
great joy of his adverſaries, who till dreaded hi 1 6 
er, he was killed before Frederickſhall, a Daniſ Fes - 
on the frontiers of Norway, on the 11th da f Dal 
cember, 1718, in the 36th year of his ages Abo 
The character of the celebrated Charles XII. kj 
of Sweden, has been variouſly repreſented by Gt in 
accordingly as mankind are actuated by their dier. 
ent principles and prejudices. The great traits of hi 
character are ſtrongly depicted by a French author of * 
firſt eminence, in the following terms. 8 
No dangers, however ſudden or imminent, occ 
ſioned in him the leaſt diſmay. He ſeems, in 4 
of fear; and the manner in which he endured n= 
hunger, ſhews him to be a prodigy of ſtrength as well 
as courage. His rapid ſucceſſes againſt the combined 
forces of Denmark, Poland, and Ruſſia, prove him 
to have been no ordinary man; but, although the 
aſtoniſhed all Europe, yet, in their conſequences, the 
were fatal to the kingdom. which he governed. A 
ſtrong reſentment againſt the unprovoked attacks made 
upon him, led him to meditate enterprizes againſt his 
enemies, extravagant and impracticable in their nature; 
and the cool and undiſmayed perſeverance of his great 


\ adverſary, the czar Peter, at length prevailed over his 


il directed ardour.” 

Upon the demiſe of Charles XII. his ſiſter, Ulrica 
Leonora, conſort of the prince of Heſie, aſcended the 
throne by the free election of the ſtates, having previ- 
ouſly reſigned all pretenſions to arbitrary power. In 
1720 the government was transferred to her huſband, 
prince Frederick. | 

In order to ſet bounds to the royal prerogative, 
which had been too far extended, a capitulation was 
drawn up by an appointed committee, and ſigned by 
Frederick and the queen, before they entered upon the 
exerciſe of government. By the articles of this capi- 
tulation the royal power was greatly reduced ; for the 
king of Sweden could ſcarcely be called by that name, 
being limited in every branch of government. The 
diet of the ſtates might be ſaid to rule; and their col- 
lective body had greater powers than the parliament of 
Great Britain, becauſe the king's prerogative was more 
bounded, * 

The war till continued with Ruſſia; and the Czar 
would probably have made a conqueſt of their country, 
if the Swedes had not prevailed on the Engliſh to ſend 
a fleet into the Baltic. What the Engliſh received for 
this important ſervice does not appear. However, their 
fleet could not prevent the Ruſſian gallies from plun- 
dering the coaſts of Sweden, which lic on the Bothnic 
Gulph, and deftroying ſeveral of their copper and 
iron-works ; this gulph not being deep enough for 
large ſhips to enter. The alliance between Great 
Britain and Sweden, at length prevented the Ruſſians 


making any farther conqueſts in that kingdom : and, 
by the treaty of peace between 


Sweden and Denmark, 
his Daniſh majeſty promiſed not to aſſiſt the Ruſſians 


in that war: for both theſe kingdoms began now t 


wer of the Czar, and 
intereſt not to con- 
The Danes allo 
ritories they 


be apprehenſive of the growing po 
perceived that it was their mutual 
tribute to render him {till greater. 
agreed to reſtore to Sweden all their ter 


had poſſeſſed themſelves of in the late war (except 49 
men and Vereden) in conſideration of a ſum of oy 4 
but the ſhips of Sweden were, by this treat), 9 . U 


to pay toll to the Danes on paſſing the Sound, as WE 


as the ſhips of other nations. : _ 
By a — 2 of peace concluded with Ruſlia, 2! New 


ſtadt, anno 1721, the Swedes ceded to Ruſſia the pro- 


vinces of Livonia, Ingria, part of Carel! 


tricts of Wiburg and Kenholm, in 1 in the 


gulph of Finland. . 


a, and the di- 
d; as alſo the 
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In the year 
had been advan 


= rg alliance, which gave great umbrage to the 
ed 1 


ſburg and Vienna. : 
* * 3 5 38, through the machinations of 


he French, the people of Sweden were divided into 
the 


to ſettle an account of the money that 
ced to the late king Charles, which be- 


o great political pariſhes, diſtinguiſhed by the names 


Caps. The former eſpouſed the intereſt of 
latter the country, or patriotic party. 
ny 8 only broke us Aol quiet of the 
hears but led it into a ruinous war with Ruſſia. 
"— queen of Sweden dying without iſſue, anno 
1. the diet took into their conſideration the no- 
* ting a ſucceſſor, for which honour there appeared 
10 ur candidates. The firſt was the young duke of Holſ- 
ein.-Gottorp⸗ ſupported by many of the nobility, and 
a ſtrong party among the burgeſles, as well as by 
the whole order of peaſants ; the ſecond prince Fre- 
derick of Heſſe-Caſſel, nephew to the king, for whom 
all the clergy declared; the third the prince of Den- 
mark, who had a very conſiderable party ; and the 
fourth, the duke of Deuxponts, who was alſo of the 
royal family of Sweden, and had but a ſmall party. After 
very warm debates, the duke of Holſtein was declared 
ſucceſſor, in the month of October, 1742, by a ma- 
jority of two votes only; and deputies were, named, 


of Hats and 


0 offer him, on certain conditions, the reverſion of 


the crown, in hopes he might induce the Czarina to 
reſtore the grand duchy of Finland. But before they 
arrived at Peterſburg, he had embraced the Greek re- 
ligion, with a view to the ſucceſſion of Ruſſia, to 


which alſo he had a claim of hereditary right. This 
ſcheme having failed of producing its deſired effect, 
was followed by conſequences that were equally un- 


avoidable and unexpected: for the peaſants, that had 


expreſſed ſuch unanimous affection for the houſe of 


Holſtein, began with the ſame zeal and unanimity to 
eſpouſe the intereſt of the prince of Denmark, to whom 
the clergy were attached. They likewiſe inſiſted on 
calling to a ſevere account, the generals that had 
commanded the forces in the two laſt campaigns; and 
thoſe very perſons that had ſhewn the greateſt warmth 


in promoting the war with Ruſſia, were equally warm 


in demanding the puniſhment of all ſuch as were the 
managers of that war, to whom they imputed its want 
of ſucceſs, Yet, in the midſt of theſe domeſtic diſ- 
putes, a peace appeared as precarious as ever ; and 
the diet ſeemed equally unable to bear the thoughts of 
boſing Finland entirely, or falling upon any expedient 
for recovering it, except receiving it as an equivalent 
from the hands of the Czarina. His Britannic ma- 
jelly having offered his mediation, the conferences were 
continued at Abo. Theſe, at laſt, ended in a treaty, 
by which Ruſſia conſented to reſtore all that had been 
taken in this war from Sweden, except a ſmall diſtrict 
n Finland; and to renew the peace between the two 
nations, in caſe the ſtates of Sweden ſhould elect 
prince Adolphus Frederick, adminiſtrator of Holſtein, 
and biſhop of Lubeck, ſucceſſor to the crown; and, 
n this caſe, the young duke of Holſtein, whom they 
had Already elected, and who was now become here- 
ditary prince of Ruſſia, offered to make a ſolemn re- 
! of all his claim and right to the Swediſh 


When this treaty came to be conſidered in the diet 


of Stockholm, there aroſe very high debates ; but at 


wry conſideration of thoſe immediate advantages, 


were to ariſe from the election of the biſhop of 
* rer and the proſpect of continual diſputes, in caſe 
he — ected any other ſucceſſor, brought over all the 
n of the ſtates to this propoſition ; and duke A- 
Py ya was accordingly choſen hereditary prince and 
cellor of Sweden, on the 23d of June, 1743. 
W. while the diet was thus providing for their pre- 
Peace and future ſafety, the Dalecarlians took u 


ums, and marched directly to the city of Stockholm, 


1728 an ambaſſador arrived in Sweden | 


urably diſcharged, the Porte and Sweden enter- 


. — - 
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clergy were inclined to ſpare his h 
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under pretence of ſupporting the intereſt of the prince 


of Denmark, in which they perſiſted, notwithſtanding 
the king took all poſſible methods to reduce them by 


fair means to their duty. At. laſt the malecontents, 
attempted to overturn all to which the King. and the 
ſtates of Sweden had conſented; This obliged. his 
majeſty, much againſt his will, to employ force even 
in his capital city, where, after a ſharp engagement, 
in which one of the ſenators, at the head of the king's 
troops, was mortally wounded, the rebels were to- 
tally defeated, obliged to lay down their arms, and 
ſubmit to the king's mercy, which was extended to 
them in the moſt ample degree. But this extraordi- 
nary inſtance of royal clemency did not ſoften: the re- 
ſentment of the peaſants againſt two unfortunate no- 
blemen, Count Lewenhaup, and Baron Buddenbrook, 
who, to ſatisfy them, had been condemned for want 
of ſucceſs in the two laſt campaigns, and whoſe execu- 
tion was demanded with ſuch heat, that the king could 
not refuſe it. Lieutenant- general Baron Buddenbrook 
ſuffered firſt, on the 26th of July in the ſame year; but 
field marſhal Lewenhaup made his eſcape, yet was ſoon 
after retaken; and, notwithſtanding the nobility and 

5 the peaſants re- 
mained ſtill inflexible; and to ſatisfy them, he was, 
according to his ſentence, beheaded. The king retir- 
ed to his country palace till theſe melancholy ſcenes 
vey over ; and the peaſants, gratified in their revenge, 


conſented to the election, which being ſignified to duke 
Adolphus, he went ſoon after to Stockholm, where he 


was received with univerſal acclamations. The late king 
of Denmark, having many motives to diſlike this ſud- 
den and extraordinary elevation of the houſe of Hol- 
ſtein; and, beſides, not a little mortified on the ſcore 


of his ſon's being ſet aſide to make way for the biſhop 


of Lubeck, began to make ſuch vaſt military prepara- 
tions as ſeemed to beſpeak a deſign of invading Swe- 
den, which, for ſome months, not only amuſed the 
north, but all Europe: yet the Czarina found means 
to lay this ſtorm, by declaring roundly to the courts of 
Stockholm and Copenhagen, that ſhe would maintain 
the election ſhe had promoted with the whole force of 


her empire. To eſtabliſh the peace of the kingdom 


more effectually, it was thought highly requiſite that 
the new prince ſucceſſor ſnould marry, and according- 
ly he eſpouſed the princeſs Louiſa Ulrica, ſiſter to 
the King of Pruſſia. 

Adolphus ſucceeded to the crown of Sweden on the 
death of the late king Frederick, anno 1751. 

He was a prince of a mild and gentle temper, and 
harraſſed by contending factions. The intrigues of 
the ſenators forced Adolphus to take part in the war 
againſt Pruſſia ; but as that war was 8 not 
only to the people, but alſo to the king of Sweden, 
the nation never made ſo mean an appearance; and, 
upon Ruſſia's making a peace with Pruſſia, the Swedes 
conciliated matters as well as they could. After a reign 
of tumult, commotion, and trouble, this monarch 
died of chagrin, in the year 1771, and was ſucceeded 
by his ſon, Guſtavus, who was born in 1746, and mar- 
ried to the princeſs royal of Denmark in 1766. In the 
commencement of the reign of Guſtavus a very re- 
markable revolution happened in Sweden, of which 
a late learned and ingenious traveller gives the follows 
ing elegant account, 

« Adolphus, the late ſovereign, was a weak man, 
and under him the democratical authority attained its 
utmoſt heighth. The royal revenue was very inade- 
quate to his dignity, and his weight in the ſcale of go- 
vernment inconſiderable and deſpiſed, 

In this ſituation Guſtavus III. ſucceeded to the 
crown. He poſſeſſed the ſame advantage over his two 
immediate predeceſſors, which his preſent majeſty, 


George III. of England, did over his, on his acceſ- 


ſion ; that is, he was born in the country over which 
he regined, and ſpoke the language perfe&ly. The 
Swedes, who, ſince the year 1720, had ſeen only fo- 
reigners on the throne, were Charmed to have, once 


a | more, 
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more, a king from among themſelves, inſomuch, that 
ſeveral filver medals were ſtruck to commemorate 
this happy æra; on the reverſe of which is this inſcrip- 
tion, Fadern's land et; It is my native land, 


« Tf one may credit the accounts given of the late | 


rocedures of government, while veſted in the ſenate, 
it was high time to redreſs the injuries they did the 
ſtate, which ſuffered greater evils from the irreſolutions, 
the delays, and the diviſions of a large eee than it 
could even undergo from an abſolute monarch. Time 
had matured theſe ſeeds of diſſatisfaction, and «200g 
prince, beloved by his ſubjects, was ready to take ad- 
vantage of them. 

« On the 19th of Auguſt, 1772, this extraordinary 
event was produced, which again reſtored to the crown 
thoſe prerogatives which ſhe had loſt for more than 
half a century. The king's ſecrecy, addreſs, and ora- 
tory, in ſo dangerous and critical a juncture, far ſur- 

what might have been expected from his age. 


ed 
Few ſaid only five perſons in the kingdom were entruſ- 
ted with the deſign, which was carried into execution 


ANEW, ROYAL and AUTHENTIC SYSTEM os UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY 
wich as much vigour, as it had been 


city and judgment. The — = yoke... g. 
ſucceſſively gained by the eloquence N were. 
young king addreſſed them, * plainly We, the 
vaſt importance of this quality in popular com * 
and public affairs. Very few perſons were im iſ — 
and that only for a ſhort time: nor have an 4 1 8 
experienced, in the ſmalleſt de ree, any Jim! >. em 
the royal favour, on account of their oppoſition, 1 
ſenate took a new oath of allegiance to the be 
and tranquility was reſtored throughout the kin N 
* we may 3 the great force of 5 
and the power which an orator h 
mind. k er man 


Where' er he ſpeaks, heav'n, how the liſt'n: 
Dwell on the al muſic of his — Mg *. 
His arg' ments are th' emblems of his mien . 
Mild, but not faint ; and forcing, tho' ſerene: 
And when the pow'r of eloquence he'd try 
Here light'nings ſtrike you, there ſoft breezes ſigh, 


um. 
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SECTEON: b 

Extent, Situation, Boundaries, Origin of Names, Moun- 
tains, Rivers, Lakes, Climate, Soil; Productions, 
Vegetable, Animal, Mineral, Cc. 


: in general, to be of greater extent than all the 
reſt of Europe, or than the Roman empire in the ze- 
nith of its power. 

The immenſe dominions now under conſideration, 
are ſituated between 47 and 72 degrees of north lati- 
tude, and between 23 and 65 degrees of eaſt longi- 
tude, being about 1500 miles in length, and about 1100 
in breadth. X 

Ruſſia is bounded on the north by the Frozen Ocean ; 
on the eaſt by the empire of China; on the ſouth by 
Perſia, the Caſpian and Black Seas, and Turkey; and 
on the weſt by Sweden, 

This empire is known by the appellations of Ruſſia 
and Muſcovy ; the former of which is moſt probably 
derived from the ancient inhabitants, the Ruſſi, or 
Boruſſi; and the latter from the river Moſco, upon 
which Moſcow, the ancient metropolis, was built. It 


is, at preſent, diſtinguiſhed by the name of Great 


Ruſſia. 

This vaſt country is, in general, flat and level, ex- 
cept towards the north, where lie the Zinnopoias moun- 
tains, ſuppoſed to be the Montes Riphzi of the ancients, 
now called the Girdle of the Earth. 

The moſt conſiderable rivers of Ruſſia are the Wol- 

ga, or Volga, which traverſes the far greater part of 
Ruſſia, and, after a long winding courſe of upwards of 
2000 Engliſh miles, fall into the Caſpian Sea, In its 
courſe, which is moſtly from eaſt 'to weſt, it receives 
near 40 rivers (among which are the Occa and Kama, ) 
ſome of them very large, waters the walls of near 
double that number of towns, fertilizes all the lands on 
each ſide, and ſupplies them with prodigious quanti- 
ties of fiſh, particularly ſturgeon, ſalmon, pike, &c. 
of a large ſize and exquiſite taſte, There grows like- 


wiſe along its banks the fineſt truffles, and a kind of 


large aſparagus, of a delicious taſte and flavour; and 
the fineſt oaks that Muſcovy produces, are to be found 
along its banks. The misfortune is, that a great track 
of that fruitful land along this noble river, is ſo ex- 


poſed to the incurſions of the Cuban Tartars, that it 


HE Ruſſian empire is admitted, by geographers 


from 60 to 61 deg. 50 min. of lat. 


lies altogether uncultivated, and almo unpeopled. 
To remedy this, the czar Peter I. cauſed an intrench. 
ment to be made from that river, a little on this fide the 
city of Zaritza, quite to the river Don, near the city of 
Twia, by which means he hath ſecured all that part of 
the country which lies within the trench; but the reſt, 
reaching above 80 leagues in length and breadth, is 
ſtill expoſed to thoſe free-booters, and lies neglected. 
The Volga, towards the latter end of its con takes 
a winding towards the ſouth, and falls into the Caſpian 
Sea, about 36 miles below Aſtracan, in lat. 45 deg, 
40 min. long. 50 deg. 30 min. eaſt, 


Thus in meanders to the diſtant main, 
The liquid ſerpent draws his ſilver train, 


The Don, or Tanais of the ancients, is the next 
conſiderable river in this country, and divides it, in its 
moſt eaſtern parts, from Aſia. It hath its ſpring inthe 

rovince of Rezan, on the north-eaſt of the lake 

wanow-Oſero; and, in its courſe towards the eiſ, 
comes ſo near the Volga, that the late Czar had under- 
taken to have cut a communication between them by 
means of a canal. But this deſign, grand and uleiul 
as it would have proved, was defeated by the irruptiom 
of the Tartars. This river, excluſive of its turnings 
and windings, diſcharges itſelf into the Palus Mzotls 
at the famed fortreſs of Aſſof, or Azoph. The whole 
length of its courſe is very-conſiderable. | 

The Dwina, or Dowina, hath no ſpring-head of its 


' own, but is formed from thoſe called Succana, and 


Juga, or Jugh. Its name ſignifies double, as It fl 
compoſed of thoſe two rivers ; and its courſe bra 
northward, in which it receives the Vitſogda, and s 
veral other rivers; and, having paſſed through Ale 
angel, empties itſelf at two mouths, parted by a {ma 


iſland, into the White Sea. ; 

The Dnieper, or ancient Boriſthenes, which is on 
of the largeſt rivers in Europe, after running # Pl. 
digious courſe, falls into the Euxine, or Black Sea. I. 
has thirteen cataracts within a ſmall diſtance. he 

The lakes of this country are numerous; 4 | 
following only deſerve notice. The lake Lay p 
between the gulph of Finland and the lake % 4 
is computed to be above 40 leagues long, af , 


. | . ds, in length, 
35 in breadth, where wideſt. It 9 * ar 
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not finding the ſouth part of it ſo navigable as he 


* ä a canal to be dug, by which he hath 
wiſhed, ky 8 with * This lake 
. great quantities and variety of fiſh ; ſuch as 
Von ſturgeon, and a peculiar kind of fiſh, called 
110 orf the ſize of a herring, but of a finer taſte; 
* which the lake is ſuppoſed to have had its 


11h. of Onega lies about 50 miles eaſtward of the 
lake of Ladoga. It is about 40 leagues in length, and 


18 in bteadth: though it has freſh water, ſeals are often | 


do Wake of Peipus, in Livonia, is nearly 24 leagues 


: and upwards of 12 in breadth. It abounds 
Ag and 1035 into the gulph of Finland. ; 
From the amazing extent of this vaſt country, it 
may naturally be concluded, that there is a propor- 
tionable diverſity of climate and ſoil. In the ſouthern 
rts, the longeſt day does not exceed fifteen hours and 
an half; whereas, in the moſt northern, the ſun is ſeen 


in ſummer two months above the horizon. This being | 


the caſe, the extremes, both of climate and ſoil, muſt 
be ſeen and felt in this extenſive empire. 

To enable the reader to form an idea of the rigour 
of the cold ſeaſon, we cite the following relation 
of a late ingenious and learned writer, who reſided 


in this country ſeveral years. © It is almoſt difficult for | 


in inhabitant of our temperate climate (meaning 
that of England) to have any idea of a cold fo great. 


It may, perhaps, help to give ſome notion of it to re- 


late, that when a perſon walks out in that ſevere wea- 
ther, the cold makes the eyes water, and that water 
Feezing, hangs in little icicles on the eye-laſnes. As 
the common peaſants uſually wear their beards, you 
may ſee them hanging at the chin like a ſolid lump of 
ice; yet, by the way, the advantage of the beard, 
even in that ſtate, to protect the glands of the throat, 
is worth obſervation ; for the ſoldiers who do not wear 
- their beards, are obliged to tie a handkerchief under 
- their chin to ſupply their place. From this account 
it may be eaſily imagined, that the parts of the face 
which are expoſed are very liable to be frozen; and ir 
may ſeem ſtrange, though a certain fact, that the party 
-himfelf does not know when the freezing begins, but 
is commonly told of it firſt by ſomebody who meets 
him, and calls out to him to rub his face with ſnow, 
the uſual way to thaw it. It is alſo remarkable, that 
the part which has once been frozen, is ever after moſt 
liable to be frozen again. | 
In ſome ſevere winters I have ſeen ſparrows, tho 
a hardy bird, quite numbed by the intenſe cold, and un- 
able to fly : and I have heard that the drivers, who fit 
on their loaded carriages, have ſometimes been found 
frozen to death in that poſture. The ſeaſons, however, 
are ſeldom ſo ſevere, and that ſeverity laſts but a few 
days: though it is not unfrequent, in the courſe of a 
vinter, that ſome poor wretches, getting drunk with 
ſpirituous liquors, fall down by the road fide, and periſh 
by the cold before any one finds them. 
* * When the thermometer has ſtood at 25 deg. below 
9, boiling water, thrown up into the air by an engine, 
ſo as to ſpread, falls down perfectly dry, formed into 
Ke, 1 have made an experiment nearly like this, by 
rowing the water out of a window, two pair of ſtairs 
high. A pint bottle of common water I have found 
. into a ſolid piece of ice in an hour and a quarter. 
During the operation, I have obſerved the Pl gag fly- 
ing towards the exterior part'of the water, full an inch, 


Yan inch and a half long, where they form the chryſ- 


talization. The 8 
: great length of theſe ſpicula is re- 
ble, and ſeems to be cauſed by the intenſeneſs of 
: cold. A bottle of ſtrong ale has been frozen in an 
ur and a half; but in this ſubſtance there is always 
wont a tea-cupful in the middle unfrozen, which is 
wine. 7 and inflammable as brandy, or ſpirits of 
= though 1 have ſeen ice ve in 1 

ry thin in both, when 
Fin aal far phial, The phials 1 made uſe of 
5 56 * 70 1. 155 . | | 2 


never ſaw good brandy or rum freeze to ſolid | 
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for the experiment, were the common bottles, in which 


there had been lavender water. 


« It may not be foreign to theſe inſtances to mention 
an experiment made by prince Orloff, maſter of the 


ordnance to her imperial majeſty, which I had from 
5 


him, though 1 was not a witneſs of it myſelf. He 
filled a bomb-ſhell with water, and then ſtopped the 
hole very cloſely with a plug; and as ſoon as the con- 
gelation began, the contents of the ſhell ſwelling, 
iſſued out by the ſide of the plug like a ſmall fountain. 
He then made a ſcrew to faſten up the hole of the 
bomb-ſhell after it was filled with water, and in 20 
minutes the froſt burſt the ſhell with ſome degree of 
violence, ſo that ſome of the pieces flew to the dif- 
tance of four or five yards. ; | 

© Tho' the cold is thus intenſe for ſo great a part of 
the year, the ſmall ſummer is very hot; and, indeed, 
about ſix weeks of it is uſually intolerable.” 

The writer laſt quoted obſerves, that, to balance 
the long abſence of 'the ſun in the winter ſeaſon, they 
enjoy here a large ſhare of his influence in the ſum- 
mer, which cauſes vegetation to be exceedingly quick; 


otherwiſe the ſhortneſs of the ſeaſon would not ſuffice_, 


for the neceſſary buſineſs of ſowing the land, for the 
growth of the corn, and for gathering it in. 

Some perſons deem the light nights in ſummer an 
agreeable circumſtance, and theſe are very remarkable 
even in the latitude of Peterſburg, which is in 61 de- 
grees. This ariſes not only from the ſun's being ſo ſhore 
a time under the horizon, but from the ſtrong refletion 
of the atmoſphere, which cauſes ſo great a brightneſs, 
one may ſee to read and write at midnight, unleſs it be 
cloudy, for full two months. 

The ſoil of Ruſſia is rather more various than the 
climate. The ſouthern provinces produce wheat, bar- 
ley, rye, oats, peas, and herbs, with various kinds of 
fruit; and all theſe with a vegetation ſo uncommonly 
expeditious, that corn is commonly reaped in two 
months after it begins to appear above the ſurface of 
the ground. This is attributed to the ſnow, which not 
only enriches and mellows the land, but cheriſhes and 
ſhelters the product of it, and makes it take deeper root. 


When high Jove his ſharp artill'ry forms, 
And opes his cloudy magazine of ſtorms, 

In winter's bleak uncomfortable reign, 

A ſnowy inundation hides the plain : 

He ſtills the winds, and bids the ſkies to ſleep, 
Then pours the ſilent rempeſt thick and deep; 
And, firit, the mountain tops are cover'd o'er, 
Then the green fields, and then the ſandy ſhore ; | 
Bent with the weight the nodding woods are ſeen, 
And one bright waſte hides all the works of men: 
The circling ſeas alone, abſorbing all, 

Drink the diſſolving fleeces as they fall. 


The ſowing time, in many parts, muſt follow the 
harveſt immediately ; becauſe the ſummer not laſting 
above three months, there can be no ſowing after the 
froſt is begun. But in more moderate climes they do 
not ſow till April or May, and then their reaping time 
comes in Auguſt, and ſometimes in July. As for ma- 
nure, they have no need of any, the ſnow ſupplying 
that in every reſpe&t. Beſides grain and fruits of vari- 
ous ſorts, the country produces plenty of rhubarb, flax, 
hemp good paſture for cattle, honey, wax, &c. 

The aſtoniſhing quantity of muſhrooms produced 
ſpontaneouſly in Ruſſia, are a great bleſſing and relief 
to the poor; while, at the ſame time, they are deem- 
ed delicacies at the tables of the rich and luxurious. 
It has been known, that above a thouſand waggon 
loads of muſhrooms have been annually fold at Moſ- 
cow. | | 

Agriculture was but little underſtood in this country 
till, the time of Peter the Great, who brought his ſub- 
jects in ſome meaſure better acquainted with it. The 


Principal articles in a Ruſſian farm are wax and honey, 


which ſometimes produce to the peaſant a competency; 
CG - f | AS 
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as he ſells the. wax, and ſome of the honey, and makes 
a domeſtic drink of the reſt. This drink is a kind of 
metheglin, extremely ſtrong, and very palatable. The 
Ruſſian method of forming bee-hives is as follows: the 

eaſant cuts down a tree, faws the trunk into many 
parts, hollows the pieces, then ſtops up the extremi- 
ties, and bores ſmall holes into the body for the ad- 


mittance of the bees; then the bee-hive is made, and 


the honey ſecured from all the attacks of the bear, 
who is exceedingly fond of it, and tries a variety of 
experiments and ſtratagems, to make himſelf maſter of 
the ſweet treaſure. 

The rye here ſerves not only for bread, but a ſtrong 
ſpirituous liquor is extracted from it, which the Rut- 
fans perfer to brandy. | 

The wild beaſts in this country are much the fame 


as thoſe in Lapland, Norway, Sweden, &c. ſuch as 


rein-deer, foxes, martins, hares, bears, ermines, fables, 
and ſquirrels. In the ſouthern provinces are bred 
black cattle, camels, ſmall horſes, goats, ſheep, &c. 
The whole empire abounds with poultry, wild-fowl, 
game, birds of prey, &c. 
The different parts of this vaſt country are plentiful- 


ly ſupplied with various kinds of fiſh, by means of the | 
e 


veral ſeas contiguous to them, as well as innumer- 
able lakes, rivers, rivulets, &c. Theſe produce im- 
menſe quantities of ſalmon, trout, pike, ſturgeon, and 


* belugo, which latter is a large fiſh, of whoſe roe the beſt 


caviare is made. 

The ſummer's heat hatches innumerable inſects in 
the ſands, moraſſes, foreſts, &c. and they are, indeed, 
very troubleſome throughout the whole empire. Some 
are in common with thoſe in the northern countries of 
Europe; and others are ſo imperfect as not to have re- 
ceived a name, or at leaſt to have been aſſigned to any 
particular ſpecies ; for, in the ſummer months, we may 
ſay with Ovid, 


The fat manure with heav'nly fire is warm'd, 

And crufted creatures as in wombs are form'd ; 
There, when they turn the glebe, the peaſants find 
Some rude, and yet unfiniſh'd, in their kind; 

Short of their limbs, a lame imperfect birth, 

One half alive, and one of lifeleſs earth. 


Ruſſia abounds with very rich mines of ſilver, iron, 
and lead. The two former metals have been already 
deſcribed; but the latter not having been particulariz- 
ed, we ſhall here mention it. 

Lead is of the leaſt value of all metals, it being 
heavy, livid, and fouls the hand with blackiſh colour. 
It yields little or no ſound, and melts quickly in the 
fire before it turns red. Pure lead is ſeldom found in 
the mines, but is extracted from ores of different 
kinds; for it is ſometimes black, blue, yellow, or of 
an aſh colour. It is full of ſhining minute particles; 
and ſometimes again it is like a ſtone of a leaden ſhin- 
ing colour, conſiſting of ſquares like dice, that lie in 
a white or reddiſh ſtone. The ore of lead almoſt al- 
ways contains a ſmall quantity of filver. 

When flints, and the like, are mixed with an aſh or 
black colour, or are only marked here and there with 
veins and ſpots of the ſame, it is a fign that they con- 
tain either iron or lead. The green lead ore is very 
rare ; but when it is found, it is variegated with a yel- 
lowiſh green colour, and ſemi-tranſparent, It is like- 
wiſe heavy, but not hard; and one hundred weight.of 
it yields from 70 to 80 pounds of lead. There 1s alſo 
white and aſh-coloured lead ore, but it is uncommon, 


r 


Particular Deſcription of the ſeveral Parts of the Ruffian 
| Empire in Europe. | 


\OR the ſake of order, we ſhall treat of the ſeveral | 


parts of this empire under the following grand 
diviſions, viz, Livonia and Ingria; Moſcovy Proper, 


or Weſtern Ruſſia; Eaſtern Moſcovy, or Ruſſia; Ruſ- | 


ſian Lapland and Nova Zembla. 
* ; ; | : | 
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| moſt as the gueſts are ſet down, the married couple riſe 
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e of Ruſſia called Livonia, 
on the north by the gulph of Fi 
ſouth by the duchy P 8 Likes ps ro 
weſt by the gulph of Riga, and on the eaſt by Br n 
This province is admirably ſituated for 8 
having the ſea on the north and weſt, the great lake 
Peipus on the eaſt, and the river Dwina on the 4 
Three other internal lakes, and many ſmall rivers like- 
wiſe greatly contribute to the advantage of this 4 
vince, by facilitating the inland navigation, D 
from nor th to ſouth, is 150 miles in length ; and from 
eaſt to welt, where broadeſt, about 110 miles, is 
Livonia, though extremely marſhy in ſome places 
is, in general, very e plentifully producing 
honey, corn, cattle, paſture grounds, &c. e 
The Livonians, about the twelfth century, were in- 


| volved in Pagan ſuperſtitions; and, with reſpect to their 


manners, were ferocious and ſavage to a great degree 


| They were brought to erpbrace Chriſtianity by their 


neighbours the Germans. 

This fine country hath alternately been ravaged by 
the Germans, Ruſſians, Poles, and Swedes, In 1660, 
by the treaty of Oliva, it was entirely ceded to the 


bee. ho kept poſſeſſion of it till the beginning of 


the preſent century, when, during the wars of Charles 
XII. the Ruſſians ſubdued the whole duchy of Li- 
vonia, as well as Ingria; and they were afterwards 
confirmed to Ruſſia by the treaty of Nyſtadt. 

The native peaſants of Livonia are of ſtrong conſti- 
tutions, and fit to undergo hardſhips ; but even at this 
time retain great part of their ferocity. As ſome of 
their ceremonies, ſuperſtitions, and peculiarities, are 
remarkable, we ſhall relate them. 

When a country fellow marries a girl out of another 
village, he goes on horſeback to fetch her, ſets her behind 
him, and makes her embrace him with the right hand. 
He hathin his hand a ſtick clefrat the top, where he puts 
a piece of braſs money, which he gives to him who 
opens the wicket through which he is to pals. Before 
him rides a man that plays upon the bagpipe, as allo 
two of his friends, who, having naked {words in their 
hands, give two ſtrokes. acroſs the door of the houle 
where the marriage is to be conſummated, and then 
they thruſt the point of one of the ſwords into a beam 
over the bridegroom's head, which is done to prevent 
charms, which, they ſay, are common in that country. 
It is to. the ſame end that the bride ſcatters little pieces 
of cloth, or red ſerge, by the way, eſpecially where 
croſs-ways meet, near croſſes, and upon the graves of 
little children, dead without baptiſm, whom they bury 
in the high-ways. She hath a veilover her face while 
ſhe is at the table, which is not long; for as ſoon al- 


and retire. About two hours after they get up, ar 
are brought to ſit down at the table. Having dran 


| and danced till ſuch time as they are able to ſtand no 


longer, they lay down on the floor, and ſleep all to- 
gether like ſo many ſwine. _ hy voir 
They believe there is another life after this, but t $i 
imaginations of it are very vague. A Livonian 36 
man, being preſent at her huſband's burial, PIC 
dle and thread into the grave, ging this realon 1d 
it, that her huſband being to meet, in the other 11 * 
with perſons of rank, ſhe was aſhamed he ſhou 
ſeen with his clothes rent. a zons of ſor- 
They are, in general, infatuated with oy ths 
cery, which lead them to the belief and practic 
reateſt abſurdities. 200 
, As they are ſtubborn in their ſuperſtitions, "Maj 
they no leſs exact in the obſervation of their r Os 
applicable to which we have 4 very plealant mned, for 
cerning an old country fellow. Being conc 
faults enormous enough, to cauſe 
nounced for him lie along upon 
ceive his puniſhment, and a lady 


the ground to *r 
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EUROPE. | e ee 
1 repid age, having ſo far interceded for 
ding bis di pere 3 ſhould be chang- 
1 * a pecuniary mulct of about fifteen or fixteen- 

Gay he thanked her for her kindneſs, and ſaid, that 

175 art, being an old man, he would not introduce 

* ey.” nor ſuffer the cuſtoms of the country to 

oy Itered but was ready to receive the chaſtiſement 

ich his predeceſſors had not thought much to un- 

4 o, put off his clothes, laid himſelf upon the 
wo. and received the blows according to his con- 

de he people of Livonia are not permitted to make 

a durchaſe, and to prevent their ſo doing, they have 

2 Fe much ground to manage as will afford them a 

ſublitance. Vet they will venture to cut down wood 

* ſome places of the foreſts; and having prepared the 

ound, ſow wheat in it, which they hide in pits to be 

| 2 ſold. When they are taken in this, or any 
ocher fault, they make them ſtrip themſelves down to 


the hips, and to lie down upon the ground; or they are 


; oft, while one of their comrades beats them 
re yy or holly wand, till the blood runs on all 
ſides; eſpecially when then the maſter ſays, © Selcke 
rack maha pexema,” © Beat him till the ſkin falls from 
the fleſh.” | 

Nor are they ſuffered to have any money ; for as 
ſoon as it is known they have any, their ſuperiors take it 
fromthem ; which cruelty often drives theſe people into 

deſpair, of which there happened a ſad example. A 
peaſant, preſſed by his officer, being deprived of the 
means whereby he ſhould maintain his family, ſtrang- 
led his wife and children. The officer coming the 
next day to the houſe, thinking to receive the money, 
ſtruck his head againſt. the man's feet that was hanging, 
and ſo perceived the miſerable execution of which he 


was the cauſe. 

Livonia is divided into two parts, viz. Eſtonia and 
Letten. ; f 
 EsTox1a is the moſt northern part of the province 
of Livonia. The chief cities and towns of which are 

Revel, che capital, ſituated in part on a plain, and 
in part on the declivity of a mountain, at the top of 
which there is a ſtrong; caſtle. Waldemar, the ſecond 
king of Denmark, founded this city, but fold it, together 
with Narva and Weſtemberg, to the grand maſter of 
the Teutonic order. Revel was one of the places ori- 
ginally admitted into the confederacy of the Hans 
Towns, and was a conſiderable commercial place till 
1550, when the Ruſſians removed the commerce of 
Revel to Narva, after having ſubdued the latter. But 
in 1711, when the Ruſſians conquered the former, they 
again turned its trade into the old channel; and ſince 
that period the place hath, in ſome degree, encreaſed 
in opulence and importance. The Daniſh peaſants, 
who formerly ſettled here, are ſtill diſtinguiſhable from 
the original inhabitants by their habits, cuſtoms, man- 
ners, &c, 

Narva 1s fituated on the river Nerva, which divides 
Livonia from Ingria. It was originally built by Walde- 
mar II. king of Denmark; taken by John Baſilowitz, 
Car of Moſcovy or Ruflia; retaken by the Swedes ; and 
finally reduced by Peter the Great, in the year 1700. 
A late Engliſh traveller gives the following curious 
account of the Livonian dreſs: * I had the pleaſure 
(ſays he) to dine in company with four ladies yeſterday, 
who were habited in the Livonian dreſs. Nothing 

could more aptly realize that barbarous ſplendor which 
has been ſo frequently depictured, but is now fo rare- 
ly to be ſeen, in many parts of Europe. It was expen- 
live, and might have been worn by perſons of the firſt 
eminence, without degradation of their rank. Their 

eads were covered with a complete bonnet of pearls, 
which were not worth leſs than 2000 rubles, (4 fol. 
erling, a ruble being 48. -6d.) and round their necks 
vere ſeveral ſtrings of the ſame. A part of their necks 
vas left expoſed, but the lower part was concealed by 
avelt of red ſilk, which fat cloſe to the breaſt, and 
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Vas bordered with a gold lace of a vaſt breadth, which 
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deſcended to the feet. Their arms had no other cover- 
ing than the ſleeves of their ſhifts; and when they 


walked out they threw over th-ir heads and ſhoulders + 


a piece of ſilk, reſembling a Highland plaid, which 
was a ſort of ſubſtitute for our capuchin.“ 

Among other ridiculous ſuperiſtitions, the people of 
this part of Livonia have a cuſtom of obſerving the eve 
of Whit-Sunday as a feſtival; facred to the memory 
of the dead. On this occaſion the women aſſemble in 
the church-yard, ſpread clean napkins on the graves 
and tomb- ſtones, and cover them with painted eggs, 
fiſh dreſſed various ways, cakes, cuſtards, &c: The 
prieſts then prays. over, and perfumes them with 
frankincenſe ; the clerk follows; and gathers up the of- 
ferings for the uſe of the church; and the women, dur- 
ing the whole ceremony, make the moſt diſmal la- 
mentations. | 

The river Nerva, which flows from the lake Peibus, 
and empties itſelf into the gulph of Finland, is exceed- 
ingly rapid: and near two miles from the city there is 
an impetuous cataract, which ruſhes violently down a 
precipice with the moſt tremendous noiſe, and daſhes ſo 
furiouſly againſt the rocks, that a mitt or vapour 
continually aſcends from its foam, which, when the 
morning ſun obliquely ſhines upon it; produces a 
rainbow. | 


The intercepted beams, mix'd with the ſhade 
Of temper'd æther, and refracted light, 
Paints the fair rainbow, charming to the ſight. 


Parnaw, or Perna, which became ſubject to the 
Swedes in 1617, after it had been taken and retaken 
many times in the laſt century, in 1710 ſurrendered to 
the Ruſſians. There is an univerſity removed thither 
from Derpt, in the year 1685, but it is not much fre- 
quented, Ne 5 

Derpt, or, as the inhabitants call it, Derpat, and by 
the Muſcovites, Junogorod, is a large and ancient city 
on the river Eimbeck, between the lakes Peibus and 
Wortzi, which have a communication together by that 
river. It was formerly the fee of a biſhop, and adorned 
with an univerſity, which has been ſince removed to 
Parnaw. 

There are ſeveral other ſmall towns in the diſtri+t 
of Eſtonia, but ſo inconſiderable, as not to deſerve 
mention even in name. 

LETTEN. The principal cities and towns in this part 
of the province of Livonia are as follow : | 

Riga is the capital, not only of Letten, but of all 
Livonia. It is the moſt conſiderable place for trade, next 
to Peterſburg, in the Ruſſian dominions. It ſtands 
very advantageouſly for commerce, near the mouth'of 
the river Dwina, which, with its branches, extending a 
great way into Poland and Ruſſia, bring immenſe 
quantities of commodities, which are exported from 
this city, Among theſe the principal are hemp, flax, 
timber for maſts and other purpoſes, pitch, tar, and 
pot aſhes. All theſe commodities are produced in the 
provinces, or near them, through which thoſe rivers 
run; and ſome of them, by means of ſhort land car- 
riage, from one river to another, much further; even 
from the Ukraine and the Poliſh provinces that border 
upon Turkey, Charles IX. king of Sweden, beſieg- 
ed Riga unſucceſsfully in 1605, and again in 1609; but 
his ſon and ſucceſſor, Guſtavus Adolphus, was more 
fortunate, and took it in 1620. Riga is well fortified ; 
having ſtrong walls, bulwarks, a very large trench on 
the land ſide, and a ſtrong caſtle on the river, where 
the governor- general of Livonia reſides. There is alſo 
a fort oppoſite the town, on the other ſide of the river, 
which is called fort Kobber, or Kobrums. The har- 
bour. is ſecurely guarded by the Dunamond Fort, or, as 
it is called, the Dunamunder-Schans, ſeated about ſix 
miles below the citv, near the mouth of the river 
Dwina, as its name declares, and is a fortreſs; of great 
importance, .commanding the paſſage of Riga; ſo that, 


| withoutleave from the governor, no ſhip can ſail thicher. 


The 
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The inhabitants of Riga are a frank kind of people, 
and very polite to ſtrangers. They live by their trade ; 
and have, by their policy, kept up hitherto a ſhare of 
liberty. Their city is governed by four magiltrates 
and they have alſo a great number of counſellors, and 
a ſyndic, Their magiſtrates have a ſalary annexed ro 
their office; and they are not permitted to trade during 
their magiſtracy, which, though elective, may conti- 
nue as long as they live, provided they pleaſe their 
council. They have great power in the city; but if 
any think they have not juſtice done them, they appeal 
to St. Peterſpurg, and frequently get the magiſtrates 
ſentence reverſed. The women are handſome, rather 
bulky, but of fine features. The unmarried women 
are kept in good order; but, it is ſaid, that, after mar- 


riage, they do not pay a great regard to chaſtity. The 


ladies of quality are very vain, but at the ſame time po- 
lite to thoſe who pay them reſpect. Merchants wives, 
and other idle women, are to be ſeen at the doors of 
their houſes almoſt through the whole day, for no other 
reaſon than to ſee the gentlemen paſs by, and receive 
their compliments. To ſuch a length is this abſurd 
cuſtom arrived, that the men ſcarcely can be covered 
one moment, and therefore walk with their hats under 
their arms. | SEL 

The bridge over the Dwina is one of the moſt ſur- 
prizing in Europe, being goo paces in length. It con- 
ſiſts of tranſverſe beams of — joined together, and 
riſes or falls with the tide. It is always taken to pieces 
before the froſt ſets in, which happens in November, 
and put up as ſoon as the ice is gone. The inhabitants 


of the city of Riga itſelf are about 8000 in number, and 


the ſuburbs contain about as many more. Three miles 
below the town, on the ſouthern ſide, is the place where 
Charles XII. routed the Saxons, as he had firſt done 
the Ruſſians before Narya. A high bank of ſand is 
now collected, and poſſeſſes the ground where the action 
happened, under which are ſtill frequently found ſkulls 
and human bones. 

| Kokenhauſen, or Kokenhuys, ſtood on the river 
Dwina, 9o miles above Riga to the eaſt. It was ſtrong 
by its ſituation on a hill, rather than by its fortifications, 
but was defended by a good citadel. It was formerly 
the reſidence of the archbiſhop of Riga. The Ruſſians 
blew it up in 1701. 


The other towns, in the diſtrict of Letten, are Nyen- 


hauſen, Marienburg, Warbeck, Sewold, and Wolmer. 
The three former are fortified ; the three latter are 
wholly inſignificant. 
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unds in cattle. In the winter here are a 
great number of elks, which, in the ſummer, ſwim in 
the river Nieva, and make excurſions into Carelia. 
The czar, Peter the Great, being deſirous of open- 
ing a communication between Archangel and the Bal- 
tic, by means of the gulph of Finland, in order to im- 
prove. the commerce of his dominions, determined to 
make himſelf maſter of Ingria, which he accordingly 
did in the beginning of this century. To render it an 
European maritime power, he determined on one of 


HIS art of Ruſſia is 130 miles long, 70 bro 
N e 8. 5 * 


the moſt ſtupendous undertakings that ever was en- 
tered upon by human reſolution, the building the city 


of Peterſburg, which he deſigned to make not only 


the capital of Ingria, but of the whole Ruſſian empire, 
the center of trade, and the principal ſeat of the impe- 


rial reſidence. It is ſituated between Ingria and Fin- 
land, in a fenny iſland, ſurrounded by the river Nieva, 
in 60 deg. north lat. and 31 deg. 34 min. eaſt long, 

A late traveller, who calls this city a creation of the 
preſent century, ſays further of it, I am ſtruck with 


a pleaſing aſtoniſhment while I wander among havens, 


ſtreets, and public buildings, which have riſen, as by 
enchantment, within the memory of men ſtill alive; and 
have converted the marſhy iſlands of the Nieva into one 
pf the moſt magnificent cities on the earth. Lhe ima- 


„ 


Nieva, not far from Noteburg 


ordered that all houſes ſhould be built of brick, 2 
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gination, aided by ſo many viſible obj , 
wondrous founder, and bekolds . get, riſes to th 
nius of Peter yet hovering over the child Fart on 
production, and viewing, with a parent's Nu hi own 
riſing palaces and temples. The names 0 ndneſs, its 
cient ſtory dwells with ſo much fondneſ Wb _ 
compariſon with this immortal man; and 2 on a 
legiſlators of Greece and Egypt never pref! blos 
tempt the mighty transformation which the C 
pleted. The followers of Cadmus, of Theſ 3 
Romulus, were animated with the ſame ler m. anc of 
leader; but the Muſcovites, (Ruſſians,) wra ein "Sore 
profound barbariſm, ſecluded. by their lden moſt 
dices from an intercourſe with European — 2 * 
N the ſlaves of ſuperſtition and long ref 3 
were forcibly torn from this night of 3 Cription, 
compelled to accept of refinement and eivilizatio 8 
The iſland on which this fine city has been "* 
derfully raiſed, was nothing but a heap of * 
ſnort ſummer of theſe climates, and a frozen „ 
winter, not to be approached by land but b gar wn 
over wild foreſts and deep moraſſes, and had fa "Pp 
then the habitation of bears and wolves, till it by = 
1703, inhabited by above 300,000 Ruſſian Tar 1 
Coſſack, &c. peaſants, whom the Czar called rewe 
from all corners of his vaſt empire, ſome 1200 
miles; and theſe made a beginning of this work He 
was obliged to break through foreſts, open ways yo 
up moors, and raiſe banks, before he could Jay ri 
foundation. The whole was a force upon nature, Ar 
firſt the workmen had neither ſufficient proviſions or 
even pickaxes, ſpades, wheelbarrows, planks, or huts 
to ſhelter in; yet the work went on ſo expeditiouſly 
that, in five months, the fortreſs was raiſed ; though 
earth thereabouts was ſo ſcarce, that the greateſt Dart 
of the labourers carried it in the ſkirts of their cloaths 
or in bags made of old rags and mats, barrows being 
then unknown to them. It is computed full 100,000 
periſhed at the place; for the country had been deſo- 
lated by war, and ſupplies by Ladoga lake were often 
retarded by contrary winds, The Czar himſelf drew 
the main plan. While the fortreſs was going on, the 
city began gradually to be built. He obliged many of 
the nobility, merchants, and tradeſmen, to go and live 
there, and trade in ſuch commodities as they were or- 
dered, Proviſions being ſcarce, and conveniencies 
wanting, the place, at firſt, - was not at all agreeable to 
perſons of diſtinction, who had in Moſcow large build- 
ings, and ſeats in the country, with fiſh-ponds, gar- 
dens, and other rural elegancies. However, he little 
regarded the complaints of thoſe who only conſidered 
their own eaſe, The boyars (nobility) brought great 
retinues with them ; and. merchants and ſhopkeepers 
ſoon found their account in ſettling here. Many 
Swedes, Finlanders, and Livonians, from towns nearly 
depopulated by the wars, continued here. Artificers, 
mechanics, and ſeamen, were invited hither, to encou- 
rage ſhipping ; who, having worked out the time 
agreed on for the Czar, were hired by the boyars; and 
alſo built for themſelves, and ſettled ; each man being 


d to at. 


allowed to pitch on the ſpot he liked. In one year 


30,000 houſes were erected, and, in two or three more, 
double the number, which doubtleſs are very much in- 
creaſed ſince. Some, indeed, but chiefly in the ſlabo- 
das, or ſuburbs, are mean, and may be taken to pieces 
in two or three hours, and ſer up elſewhere. To but 

this town, that of Nienſchans (a ſtrong fort on the 
was demoliſhed for 
the materials, and the inhabitants removed hither. 
As he intended to remove the trade of Archangel to 
Peterſburg, in 1713 he made 1000 families come from 
Moſcow, and offered great advantages to all foreign- 
ers that ſhould ſettle there ; and ordered that all goods 
uſually ſent to Archangel, to. be ſold, &c. to ſtran- 


— 


gers, ſhould be ſent hither, and the duties to be in every 


&c. were not 


reſpect the ſame. But the commerce, 
In 1714 it Was 


entirely removed till ſome years after. 
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The citadel is a long and irregular hexagonal, with 
ſix baſtions parallel to each other, except the two 
middlemoſt, one of which, oppoſite to Carelia, has 
two orillons or blinds ; that over-againſt the river none; 
each of the four others one. They were all, at firſt, 
but earth and turf; but, in 1710, the Czat reſolved to 
have them all lined with ſtrong walls. Thoſe on Ca- 
relia ſide were finiſhed in his life-time; and the work 
has been carried on and compleated by his ſucceſſors. 
The wall is 30 feet high to the . and the faces 
are all lined with large iron and braſs guns. On the 
flanks, which are pretty ſhort, are two rows of caza- 
mattes, one above the other, arched over, and covered 
with beams and turf, bomb-proof. The curtain on 
the right of this citadel's gates has one of the fineſt 
royal diſpenſaries in Europe, both for the great quan- 
tity of drugs and medicines, and the large number of 
beauciſul porcelane veſſels from China and Japan, which 
ir contains. This ciradel has two gates; one adorned 
with ſtatues, particularly St. Peter with his two emble- 
matic keys, and on its inſide the black eagle of Ruſſia, 
with the globe and the ſceptre in its two talons; and 
below is the figure of the Ruſſian St. Nicholas. Before 
that gate is a ravelin, from whence is a bridge, with 
two draw-bridges over an arm of the river. In this 
place gallies and ſmall veſſels are ſheltered from bad 
weathi , 

The academy eſtabliſhed by Peter the Great, has a 
multiplicity of profeſſors in moſt ſciences, and the 
belles lettres, who have liberal ſalaries. The building 
is a ſuperb pile, containing two ſtories, with a beauti- 
ful cupola in the middle, and an obſervatory, Here 
is a good library, and all manner of natural and artifi- 
cial curioſities. * In one of the galleries, (ſays a cu- 
rious obſerver,) in a caſe, is-the ſkin of a Frenchman 
tanned and ſtuffed. This has been the talleſt man I 
ever ſaw, In another caſe is his ſkeleton, and a pair 
of breeches made of his wife's ſkin, alſo dreſſed. The 
leather was like buff. On the bottom, or pavement, 
ſtands the ſkin of an Engliſh cheſnut horſe, ſtuffed, 
ſaddled, and bridled, and beſide it the ſkeleton. Peter 
the Great uſed to ride this horſe. Here I ſaw the head 
of the unfortunate Miſs Hamilton, a Swediſh lady, who 
Joſt it for having murdered her child unlawfully begot- 
ten; and this is the only murder of that kind I ever 
heard of in Ruſſia, This lady was maid of honour to 
the empreſs Catherine. It is ſaid Peter went and ſaw 
her executed. He wept much, but could not prevail 

upon himſelf to pardon her. He cauſed her head to be 
capped and injected. The forehead is almoſt compleat. 
The face is the beautifuleſt my eyes ever beheld. The 
dura mater, and brain, are all preſerved in their na- 
tural ſituation, This is kept in ſpirits in a large cryſ- 
tal veſſel,” 

Beſides the above here are depoſited great quantities 
of earths, foſſils, ſtones, ores, natural metals, mine- 
rals, ſhells, moſſes, corals, &c. In one room is a 


ligure of Peter the Great in wax-work, as large as the. | 


life. He fits in an elbow chair croſs-legged, dreſſed in 
2 blue ſuit of cloaths, white ſtockings, and has a 
hanger by his fide. He has ſhort black hair, his head 
Covered ; and the figure is ſurrounded by mathematical, 
philoſophical, and mechanical inſtruments. 

Peter the Great alſo formed regulations for the ma- 
nagement of this ſeminary. Theſe referred to the 
profeſlory, the ſtudents, the reſpective ſciences, the 
ucceſſion to offices, and other particulars conducive 
to the intereſt of the inſtitution in general, 

4 eterſpurg is amazingly increaſed in ſize within theſe 
= Years, At the death of Peter the Great, it did 
= contain 80,000 inhabitants; and now the Ruſſians 
TRE there are 500,000; but. this is deemed an 
he geration, It covers a very great extent of land 
he Water. The ſtreets. are ſome of them very broad, 
_ and with canals in the middle of them; and 
bs TS are Planted in the Dutch faſhion. The houſes 
©. enlely large. The palaces of the nobility 


exceed in ber thoſe of moſt cities. That of the Em- 
0. 62, 


GREAT RUSSIA; 


| 
| 
L 


| great than beautiful, all th 
| the buildings are ſtuck ſo thick with ornaments, that 


| portions, 


| which true taſte is totally ſacrificed to a pro 


preſs is an amazing ſtructure. But theſe are rather 
The fize is all that ſtrikes; and 


there is hardly any ſuch thing as judging of their pro- 
The Italian architecture is mixed with the 
Dutch, and the whole forms very inelegant Pr in 

uſion of 
ornament, But if the eye does not ſcrutinize into the 
ſeparate parts of the buildings, but takes only the 
ſtreets at large; the city many be fairly pronounced a 
very fine one. 1 | 

Among the public buildings there are many ex- 
tremely worthy the attention ofa traveller, particularly 
the dock yards, the naval magazines; the arſenal, foun- 
dery; admiralty, &c. without inſiſting on the imperial 
palace, the cathedral; or many churches. In the docks 
they continually employ a great number of carpenters, 
They build here all ſorts of veſſels, from ſhips of 120.guns 
down to boats; and the number on the ſtocks at a 
time is conſiderable. After the death of Peter the 
Great the marine was neglected, inſomuch, that the 
Empreſs's naval ſtrength was not computed to be a 
fifth part of what that great monarch poſſeſſed ; and 
this was owing to a want of trade, which can alone 
make ſeamen ; unleſs when in the hands of ſuch a man 
as Peter, who created every thing. But the preſent 
Empreſs, who has thrown that ſpirit of that great mo- 
narch into all the departments of the ſtate, has revive 
it wonderfully ; ſo that, at preſent, the Ruſſians have 
a formidable navy. 

There is ſcarcely any thing at Peterſburg more de- 
ſerving notice than the foundery. The iron is brought 
from Kexholm by water; and the number of cannon 
and mortars that are caſt here is very great; alſo cannon 
balls, and all forts of military implements in which iron 
is uſed; which are made here at as ſmall an expence as 
in Sweden, or any other part of the world. The arſe- 
nal is always well ſtored with then ; and there are 
vaſt quantities made on a private accouat for exporta- 
tion, forming a very conſiderable branch of com- 
merce. 

The grand market-place is on the ſouthernmoſt part 
of the city, with many warehouſes, to depolit all kinds 
of commodities and merchandize, both domeſtic and 
foreign, for ſale. It is a large ſquare, with four en- 
tries, and a range of ſhops on each fide, both within 
and without, with covered galleries, to ſecure thoſe 
who frequent it from the rain. 

Woollen and linen manufactories were ſet up here, 
of which the latter is brought to great perfection, as we 
may obſerve by the linen of late imported from thence, 
Here is particularly a workhouſe, where an old Dutch 
woman has 80 young nymphs under her care, who 
are taught, with a whip, how to handle the ſpinning- 
wheel; and ſeveral regulations are made for improving 
the plantations of hemp and flax. Paper-mills, and 
powder-mills, have alſo been erected, with laborato- 
ries for gunnery and fire-works ; and other places for 
preparing ſalt-petre and brimſtone. Rope- yards, like 
thoſe in England and Holland, for making of ca- 


] bles and tackling for the navy, are alſo ſet up here. 


A printing houſe is eſtabliſhed, and news-papers are 
now as regularly printed as in other countries of Eu- 
rope. Several uſeful books have been tranſlated out 
of the High-Dutch, and printed; the government en- 
couraging their ſubjects to enquire into the ſtate of the 
world abroad, inſtead of keeping them in ignorance, 
according to their ancient maxims. As to their ſilk 
and woollen manufactures, they have not been able 
hitherto to bring them to any degree of perfection. 
Ata little diſtance from Peterſburg is a noble ſeminary 
for educating females only, founded by the late empreſs 
Elizabeth. The building is capacious and grand, Chil- 
dren of diſtinction are kept ſeperate from thoſe of an 
inferior rank; and the whole contains between 700 and 
800 females. | | 
Near the Nieva is a ſmall palace, builc by the pre- 
ſent Empreſs, and called The Hermitage, When her 
8 I majeſty 
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majeſty reſides in this part of the building ſhe is in re- 
treat, and there is no drawing- room or court, Theſe 
apartments are very clegant, and furniſhed with great 
taſte, There are two galleries of paintings, which have 
been lately purchaſed, at an immenſe expence, in Italy. 
The crown, in the palace itſelf, is perhaps the richeſt in 
Europe. It is ſhaped like a bonnet, and totally co- 
vered with diamonds. In the ſceptre is the celebrated 
one purchaſed by prince Orloff for 500,000 rubles, 
(112,5001.) and preſented by him to his ſovereign 
miſtrels. It far exceeds Pit's diamond in ſize, and is 


not inferior in water. Lapidaries declare it the moſt . 


beautiful and rare ever brought from Golconda. One 
of the nobleſt monuments of the gratitude and vene- 
ration univerſally paid to Peter I. is that which her 
preſent majeſty has ordered to be erected. It is an 
equeſtrian ſtatue; in which production the artiſt has 


united the greateſt ſimplicity with the trueſt ſublimity- 


of conception. No other ſtatuary, whether ancient or 
modern, gave him the deſign, which is ſingular in its 
kind, and admirably adapted to expreſs the character 
of the man, and of the people over whom he reigned, 
Inſtead of a pedeſtal adorned with inſcriptions, or ſur- 
rounded by ſlaves, he appears mounted on a rock, or 
ſtone of a prodigious ſic , upon the aſcent of which the 
horſe labours, and appears to have nearly reached its 
ſummit. This attitude has given him room to exert 
great anatomical beauty and ſkill in the muſcles of the 
horſe's hind parts and hams, on which the whole of 
his body is neceſſarily ſuſtained. The Czar's' figure is 
full of fire and ſpirit. He ſits on a bear-ſkin, and is clad 
in a ſimple habit, not characteriſtie of any particular 


country, but ſuch as may be worn without violation of 


propriety by an inhabitant of any country. 

About 20 miles weſt from Peterſburg is the beau- 
tiful palace of Peterſhoff, ſituated on an eminence, in 
a large garden, commanding a fine view, and furround- 
ed by many out-houſes, offices, &c. for ſervants and 
attendants. It faces the ſouth ; and, in the front, there 
is a beautiful canal of clear tranſparent water, from 
which three jet d'eaus are ſupplied, and conſtantly play. 
When the Empreſs is here, the guards are encamped in 
a part of the garden, where their tents make a very 
agreeable appearance. In ſpeaking of one of theſe 
jet d'eaus, a curious traveller ſays, Out of the water, 
much to my agreeable ſurprize; aroſe a dog and three 
ducks, ' made of copper, or iron, and, in appearance, 
all alive. The ducks flutter through the water quack- 


ing, the dogs follow after them barking. There is, in 


a fubterraneous place, a charming chime of chryſtal 
bells, which play by water. The grotto, which is cos 
vered before by a caſcade, has two entries, one on each 
fide. The entries are guarded by ſtatues, which, when 
you are in, prevent any one from getting out, till the 
keeper, by turning a handle, puts a ſtop to them. Theſe 
ſtatues evacuate ſo much water, by vomiting, and ſhoot- 
ing out of ſtone piſtols and guns, that the keeper ſaid 
it would overwhelm any man. Beſides the curioſities 
before mentioned, there is a beautiful gallery full of 
the fineſt china in the world ; one end of which 
is a ſmall but commodious room, with a bed in it, 
whither the Empreſs ſometimes retires to repoſe 
herſelf. 

T he apartments here are all ſplendid and nobly fur- 
niſhed ; and among the paintings there are five match- 
-leſs portraits of the ſovereigns of Ruſſia, viz. 1. Peter 
the Great. 2. The Livonian villager, whoſe virtues 
raiſed her from a cottage to an imperial diadem, and to 
ſhare the bed of Peter the Great, 3. The empreſs 
Ann, 4. The empreſs Elizabeth. 5. The preſent 
reigning ſovereign. 

Such was the foundation, and ſuch is the preſent 
ſtate, of the city of Peterſburg, as appears from the 
moſt authentic and modern accounts we could poſſibly 
ſelect. The only material circumſtance relative to it, 
which remains to be mentioned, is the dreadful inun- 


dation and hurricane which happened in 1777, and 


were productiye of the following fatal effects. 


| ception : it carried every thing before 


| Numbers of barks, laden with iron, hemp, 


| the fide of the Galley Haven, where t 


Almoſt all the houſes in the little iſlands in the mou 
t 


of the Nieva were demoliſhed, and a conliderable 
| | a 


number of the inhabitants Joſt: 


The fortifications of this place ſuſtaine 8 
mage. The rapidity of the river was Toe Fo 110 a 


14 . it, makin 
moſt dreadiul havock, and roaring wi 3 
eaſily to be 3 8 irh a noiſe not 

A poor man, with his wife and two dau 
out . when a guſt of wind A 
houſe, were all killed except the man, who ſurvi wy 
three days. g _ 

A r young lady, in fixing a rope 
by, was killed by the falling of the ol of _ 
ng and two other perſons in the ſaid houſe loſt 3 

ives. 

The great bridge of pontons was totally borne away, 
and paper mills, elaboratories, manufactories, &c. de. 
moliſhed. ; 

The dead body of one of the handſomeſt women 
was ſeen floating on the waters. The wind and ſtream 
conveyed her to a wreck, on which it was hoped ſhe 
might have ſymptoms of life, but a contuſion in her 
head ſoon baniſhed every proſpect of that kind. 

A prodigious number of cattle and poultry were de- 
ſtroyed, as well as horſes drowned in ſtables, A tribe 
of itinerant Tartars were drowned in their temporary 
huts in the country. In ſhort, both the city and 
neighbouring flat country exhibited a moſt horrible 
aſpect. | 

An account- tranſmitted from Peterſburg to Lon- 
don, thus ſtates the particulars of this calamitous 
event. 

« An inundation happened here, more extenſive 
and deſtructive than has ever been remembered in 
theſe parts. A violent hurricane of wind, at weſt- 
ſouth-weſt, which began about two o'clock in the 
morning, raiſed the waters, in the ſhort time of four 
hours, to the height of fourteen feet above the ordi- 
nary level of the Nieva, by which the whole town, 
and a great extent of country in the neighbourhood, 
was rapidly overflowed. The water remained about 
half an hour at its extreme height; but the wind get- 
ting a little to the northward between fix and ſeven 
o'clock, it returned, in a very fhort time, to its uſual 
bounds. It is impoſſible to eſtimate, with any degree 
of exactneſs, the loſs which the ſtate and individuals 
ſuffered. The number of perſons drowned amounted 
to ſeveral hundreds. In the beſt parts of the town 
many houſes were unroofed ; and 4 loſs of liquors, 
and other proviſions, in the cellars and lower apatt- 
ments, were very great. In the ſhops (which are all in 
the ſame quarter of the town) goods were deſtroyed to 
a very conſiderable amount. In the gardens of the 
ſummer-palace, great numbers of the fineſt trees were 
broken or torn up by the roots. The lower {kirts o 
the town, where the houſes are moſtly of wood, and 
inhabited by the poorer ſort of people, preſented 2 
ſcene of deſolation which can be more eaſily imagined 
than deſcribed. Many perſons were drowned in their 
beds; and others, who ſought for ſafery from the wa- 
ters on the roofs of their houſes, were carried 2 
thence by the violence of the wind; and thoſe Lo 
eſcaped with life, were left deſtitute of habirarous mw 
effects. Great damage was done at the quay of the ex 


| ules. 
change, and to the lower magazines and warcho . 
grain, WOOd, 


d. ſunk, or 
&c. to a very great amount, were ſtave, > Has 
driven in pieces in the ſtreets or fields. Several larg 


veſſels, lying between this place and Cronſtadt, i. 
driven aſhore into woods and gardens. Man) 1 
were deſtroyed. 


country houſes in the neighbourhood os the 
The village of Catherinehoff, and ſome ci all the 
ſame oa were entirely ſwept away, Wit 1] as on 
cattle ; and many lives were loſt there, as we d is 

1 he EO; 1 

ev 
very low. The great bridge of boats ww. a f ee 
was carried away; and moſt of the bridges DER 


EUROPE.) 


ered any material damage,) were torn up. 


40 ing to accurate obſervations, it appeared, 
cha 2 roſe a foot and a half higher than in 
5 eat inundation which happened here in the year 
m# The plays of the court theatre were ſtopped 
2 time, on account of this public calamity. 
Anne ee were made to give all poſſible relief to 
rers. ; 
ns 2 with a degree of humanity that will 
er do honour to her character, ordered the royal cof- 
by to be opened to thoſe who had ſuffered molt ma- 
terially by the tempeſt.” eh 
After Peter the Great had laid the foundation of his 
ew city of Peterſburg, and made ſome progreſs in 
2 buildings, he thought it neceſſary to have a con- 
. nient harbour in which the ſhipping might ride ſe- 
6 e, and pitched upon the iſland of Retriſari, at the 
| . of the gulph of Finland. There he built a 
—— town called Cronſtadt, and ſecured it with a caſtle 
called Cronſlot, ſituated on a ſand bank near the ſide 
of Ingria; ſo that between the caſtle and the town, the 
ſhipping ride in a ſafe, deep, and commodious harbour. 
The caſtle is built in the form of a round tower, and 
three tier of galleries, well furniſhed with cannon, ſur- 
round it. In caſes of emergency, the piers of the 
harbour may be mounted with a conſiderable train of 
artillery; and two _ batteries at preſent are ſituated 
e oppoſite iſland. | | 
3 Cronſtadt and Peterſburg are many elegant 
houſes; and on an iſland formed by the river Nieva, 
near the weſtern banks of the lake Ladoga, is the ſtrong 
fortreſs and ſeaport of Noteburg, or Oreſco. It was 
taken from the Swedes by Peter the Great in the year 
1702. With reſpect to the other towns, Nieuſchan is 
demoliſhod. Iwanogorod is a ſtrong caſtle oppoſite to 
Narva; from which, at the diſtance of 45 miles, is the 
fortreſs of Caporia, ſituated on the banks of a ſmall 
river. Fifteen miles to the north-eaſt of Iwanogorod 
is Jama, another fortreſs, built on the river of the ſame 
Name, 2 


MUSCOVY PROPER, ox WESTERN 
| RUSSIA. 


HIS diviſion of the Ruſſian empire contains 
the following extenſive provinces, which we ſhall 
arrange in their proper order. 

Pl Escow, or Pſkow, was formerly a republic, after 
which it had the title of duchy. It was at length ſub- 
dued by Iwan Baſilowitz, anno 1509. It hath a lake 
of its name, which lies on the confines of Ingria and 
Livonia, and empties itſelf into the larger one of 
Peipus or Crud-kow. Pleſkow, the capital, is ſeated 
in the mouth of the river Muldow, on the right hand 
of the lake of its name. It is divided into four wards 
or quarters, each of which is encompaſſed with its own 
walls ; and the whole is defended by a ſtout caſtle, built 
on a high rock. It is a Ruſſian archiepiſcopal ſee, and 
2 conſiderable populous city. The other cities of this 
territory are inconſiderable, and not worth notice. 

GREAT NovocoRod VELIkI, or, the Duchy of No- 
VOGOROD, is ſituate on the eaſt of Pleſkow, and di- 
vided into five diſtricts. It is called Novogorod Ve- 
libi, or Superior, to diſtinguiſh it from the Inferior, or 
Niſo Novogorod. The chief produce is corn, flax, 


a conſiderable traffic, when it was governed by its 
own princes; but ſince it is become under ſubjection, 
it is much decayed. | | 
The city of Novogorod Veliki, capital of this pro- 
vince, called by the French Neugard, and by the 
tch New Garten, is a large and conſiderable place, 


ſpacious. It is an archbiſhopric of the Ruſſian rite. 
The cathedral, called Santa Sophia, is large and beau- 
tiful, though in the antique-ſtyle. 


0 thoſe On the new ſtone quay, (no part of which | 


On the other fide of the river is the caſtle; which 
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is joined to the city by a large bridge, famed for the 


many thouſands of clergy, citizens, and others, whom 
the tyrant of Novogorod, duke Iwan Baſilowick, 
cauſed to be thrown from it into the river, anno 1569. 
The caſtle is the reſidence of the Vaivode; and near 
unto it is the archiepiſcopal palace, and a monaſtery, 
dedicated to the miraculous St. Antony of Padua. 
There is another monaſtery here, called Perunki Mo- 
naſtir, ſaid to have been built on the ruins of an ancient 
temple, dedicated to Perun, or the god of fire, for- 
merly worſhipped here, under the figure of a deity, 
holding a thunderbolt in its hand. Here are alſo 
many churches and monaſteries. 
Staria, or Stara Ruſſa, or Old Ruſſa, is ſituated on 
the oppoſite ſhore of the lake Ilmen, whoſe outlet is 
the river Lovat, from the water of which the inhabi- 
tants make a conſiderable quantity of ſalt for expor- 


| tation, 


The capital of this province is the only place worthy 
of mention, except the town of St. Nicholas, which 1s 
a large populous place, ſituated near the Wolga, and 
celebrated for a ſtately and ſpacious monaſtery, dedi- 


cated to tee ſaint from whom the town itſelf derives its 
name. | 


The Duchy of Twrxx is ſmall and compact, but po- 


pulous and fertile, and rakes its name from its capital, 
and that from the river Twerza. Its chief city is 
T'were, the capital, ſituate on the confluence of the 
rivers Twerza and Wolga ; which laſt is by. this time 
become ſo wide, that they are obliged to croſs it in 
ferry-boats. It ſtands pleaſantly on the fide of a riſin 
hill, on the bank of the T'werza, from which it hath 
its name; and is a large, rich, and populous city, 
having no leſs than ſixty churches, and an epiſcopal 
ſee; and is the ſtation of a mint. 


A little below it, on the ſame river, ſtands the large 


town of Terſack, Torſak, or Tarſock, about 20 miles 
north from Twere. The other towns have nothing 
worth notice. 

The Duchy of Rzzva, or RESschaw. This pro- 
vince contains the following towns. 

Rzeva the deſert, ſo called becauſe ruined and aban- 
doned, was the capital, and ſtood on the weſtern ſide 
of the province, on the ſouth-weſt of Velike-Louki ; 
but hath yielded its dignity to 

Rzeva Volodemerſki, which is pleaſantly ſituated on 
the Wolga, on the eaſtern fide of this province, near 
the ſmall lake Wolga, which is one of the head ſprings 
of that river. It is ſaid to have been built by prince 
Volodimer, who made very conſiderable conqueſts in 
this and the neighbouring provinces. It is but indif- 
ferently built, but well peopled, and drives ſome ſort 
of trade in hemp, fiſh, &c. | 

Toropecky is a ſmall neat town, pleaſantly ſituated 
on a little river that falls into the Dwina. The 


| other towns contain nothing worthy of notice. 


The Principality of BETA, or BiL1sk1, was formerly 
governed by its own princes; and the capital, Biela, 
ſituated on the river Uſca, which diſcharges itſelf in- 
to the Dwina, was a conſiderable town, till ſubdued 
and ruined by the czar Baſilowitz. 

The Province of SMoLensko has been alternately 
fubdued by the Poles and Ruſſians, and at length was 
finally ceded to the latter by treaty, towards the con- 


| clufion of the laſt century. It is watered by the N leper 
| or Boriſthenes. The land is in general ſterile ; but 
hemp, wax, honey, and leather ; in all which it drove | 


the ſkins of the wild beaſts, with which is abounds, 
yield the inhabitants ſome profit. 

Smolenſko, the capital, and the only place that de- 
ſerves mention, is agreeably ſituated on the banks of 
the Nieper, near the, confines of Lithuania. It is 
large, populous, well fortified, and the houſes are to- 


| lerably well built. It has a citadel and garriſon to de- 
Populous and well fortified. It was formerly more | 


fend it; was once a metropolitan, and is now a biſ- 
hop's fee. The ſurrounding woods are ſa | 
duce the belt firs in the Ruſſian dominions. 
The Duchy of Seyzra had formerly princes of its 
own, till the country was ſubddued by the Czar Baſi- 
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III. king of Poland, who incorporated it with his do- 
minions ; but it was at length finally ceded to Ruſſia, as 
a member of the ancient palatinate of Smolenſko. 
This province being watered by the rivers Ubic, Po- 
niza, and Nevin, is fertile and populous, yet woody. 


In the ſouthern part there is one vaſt extenſive foreſt, - 


which is computed to be 10e miles ſquare, Here 


Horrid with fern, and intricate with thorn, 
Few paths of human feet, or tracks of beaſts, are worn. 


Nogogrodeck, the chief town, ſtands on the river 
Doniza, and is tolerably well fortificd in the Ruſſianſtile. 

Branſki is a well- fortified town, about 60 miles from 
Nogogrodeck. The other towns or villages of this 
province are of no conſequence. | 

The Duchy of Czxxxichow, though watered by the 
river Doniza, is exceeding ſterile. The principal town, 
called Czernichow, is ſmall, thinly peopled, and in- 
conſiderable, as are all the other places in it. 
Ihe Principality of VoroTiN. The continual ex- 
curſions of the Coſſacks have almoſt deſ:v.ated that 
portion of this province which is ſituated near Leſſer 
Tartary ; but the other parts are populous and fertile, 
being watered by the river Occa, 


On the banks of the Occa ſtands Vorotin, the capi- . 


It is only a ſmall town, but well 
On the 


tal of the province. 
ſecured by a caſtle and other fortifications. 
ſame river ſtands Croware, Starol, and Bolgoff. 

The Duchy of Rezan,or RRZ AN, or, as it is now 
called, the Province of VERONIS, includes a very large 
track of land, ſituated between the Don and the Occa, 
and extending near 300 miles in length. It is watered 
by the Don or Tanais, and the Occa. The Ruſſians 
deem the ſoil of this province the moſt fertile in the uni- 
verſe ; and affirm, that the corn grows ſo thick and 
ſtrong, that a horſe cannot make his way through 
it. This muſt be owing to the great quantity of ſalts 
with which the ſnow impregnates and enriches the 
ground, by lying ſo many months upon it. The 
people here are courageous, warlike, civil, polite, and 
very numerous. 

This country was formerly governed by its own dukes, 
who were efteemed powerful; but it hath long ſince 
been ſubdued by the Czar, and become ſubject to 
Ruſſia, ſince which time it hath much decayed, It con- 
tinues, however, ſtill fertile in corn, millet, and other 
grain, and alſo abounds all kind of game, as the rivers 
do with fiſh; particularly the great river Don, which 
hath its ſpring in this province, and runs almoſt acroſs 
it, and, after a long ſerpentine courſe, diſcharges it- 
ſelf into the Palus Mzotis at Azoph. 

Moſt of the towns were formerly conſiderable, rich, 
and well-peopled ; but being miſerably plundered and 
abuſed by the Crim Tartars in the year 1568, they have 
not ſince been able to recover themſelves. 

Rezan, or Rhezan, the ancient capital of this pro- 
vince, which was formerly a fair, large, and populous 


city, and advantageoufly ſituated on the Occa, is chief- 


ly famed for the noble reſiſtance which it made againſt 
the Tartars 1n the year 1570, by which the whole em- 
pire was preſerved from their fury; though the city it- 
ſelf, and almoſt the whole duchy, were deſtroyed by 
them. All that the ancient Rezan now retains of its 
former grandeur, is the archiepiſcopal ſee, and its being 
{till the reſidence of the metropolitan. 

Voronetz, commonly call Veronis, is the moſt con- 
ſiderable place in this duchy, on account of the great 
ſhips of war built there under the direction and in{pec- 
tion of the late czar Peter the Great, it being ſituated on 
a ſmall river of its own name, whichfalls into the Don, 
or Tanais, a little below it, and is deep enongh to 


carry them into the great river, and thence down to the 


Black Sea, to which that prince opened himſelf a free 


Paſſage by the taking of Azoph. 


The towns ſituated on a hill, ſurrounded with a wood- 


en wall, almoſt rotten, It is divided into three parts; 


It afterwards fell into the hands of Sigiſmund 


— 


: 


The inhabitants of this province are ſaid to be 
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one of which, called Jakatoff, is the c 


ommo , 
of the Ruſſian merchants. It hath large ma. refidener 
rope-walks, and a ſpacious ſubterranean Px nh 

Ine of 


1 walls. ty of 1h 

Ill, and along the water fide, ar me 

houſes, ſome e 400 paces Jong, 8 ' Pacioh 

the Ruſſian admirals, vice-admirals, and perſo rlong 10 

Moſt of them ſtand facing the citadel, and behj 1 
are ſtreets for thoſe that are employed in (ir; | 
The city ſtands on the weſt-ſide of the Ver 
the citadel on the other; and a large brid 
over it for communication. 8 

The citadel is a large ſquare building f 
a tower on each 4 hath large + Ber Gait 
and makes a great figure without. It is — * 
with ſtrong palliſadoes, and a ditch, and js babes 
by a ſtrong garriſon, This is the chief ma — 5 
this part of Ruſſia, in which there are about : 0 a J 
non, moſtly unmounted for ſpeedy carriage ; nh 1 
encies for ſhip- building; and apartments three foie 
high, for all manner. of naval ſtores. Here are ſo wa 
handſome churches after the Ruſſian taſte. oy 

R lan taſte; and, at a 
{mall diſtance from the town, may be ſeen a high moun 
tain almoſt mouldered away, and full of cracks d 
which are ſome ancient monuments. 7 

Taverhoff was built by Peter the Great, on the ſour! 
banks of the river Veronis, and two thirds of the tow; 
are waſhed by that river and the Don. The place is 
very unhealthy, on account of the circumjacent low flat 
grounds being covered either with wood or water, This 
town 1s regularly built, with ſtreets interfecting each 
other at right angles ; but the houſes are of wood, as is 
a palace which ſtands at the weſt end. The citadel is 
made of earthen ramparts, pallifadoed with baſtions 
at the corners, mounted with - cannon. Taverhoff it. 
ſelf is inhabited principally by ſailors and fiſhermen ; 
and what is very ſingular, :3000 ſoldiers, who are the 
garriſon, and appointed to defend the place, do not re- 
ſide in the town, but dwell all together in a neighbour- 
ing village. 

The other towns in this duchy worth mentioning, 
are Donkarod, a large place about 14 leagues ſouth 
from Rezan, ſituate near the ſpring-head of the Don, 
or Tanais ; and Toul, or Tula, on the weſtern con- 
fines, near the borders of Vorotin, which is defended 
by a ſtout caſtle, built by the czar Baſilowitz ſoon after 
he took it. 

The Province of B1z1.coroD lies in a temperate 
climate, is watered by ſeveral ſtreams, and is naturally 
fertile ; but being expoſed to the continual attacks and 
inroads of the Don Coſſacks, it is neither populous or 
well cultivated. In fact, the country originally be- 
longed to thoſe people, and the inhabitants ſtill retain 
the Tartarian cuſtoms and manners; being themſelves 
more inclinable to live by free-booting than by the 
cultivation of the earth, and to make wild excurſions 
about the country, than to reſide ſocially in cities and 
towns. Indeed, it hath a conſiderable number of 
ſmall towns, moſt of them poor, and half ruined ; but 
no cities, except that of Bielgorod, from which it has 
its name, and which 1s itſelf hardly remarkable upon 
any other account. The country of the Don Coſſacks, 
on the ſouth-eaſt, called alſo Rodoni Donſk!, and the 
country of the Nogay Coſſacks, on the ſouth-weſt, are 
either very boggy or woody, and have few towns A 
their territory ; which, with the palatinate of Bielgor 6 
was formerly part of Tartary, but hath been gr adually 
conquered from it by the Ruiſians. 0 

The Province of Mok Do, or MoRDV4, and Dil 
trict of CzEKMISsE. Having gone through the weſte l : 
provinces. of Ruſſia, we muſt direct our courſe wo : 
the north, where we meet the province called gut 
civilized of all the Tartarian people, and have 15855 
towns, but none of them worth deſcribing. The bee 
ple here are heathens, but have neither wo 7 
altars, or prieſts, Their country 18 ſmall, and fu 
foreſts. The 
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: ich lies on the eaſt ſide of the former, is a 
_— of land, extending from 54 to 61 deg. of la- 
wy ude; and is divided by the river Volga into two 
. ſouthern diſtrict, which adjoins to Mordva, 

ud has the name of Nagorna, which implies moun- 
ene and the northern, which is known by the 
_ of Logowai, or Low Land. The inhabitants, 
er? are deemed the moſt ſavage of all the Tartars, 
| breed vaſt herds of cattle, They are without towns, 
ſaithleſs in their dealings, ſuperſtitious in their notions, 
and cruel in their diſpoſitions. Some are called Ma- 
hometans; but the greater part, eſpecially towards Ca- 
zan, have no fixed objects of faith, or modes of prac- 
tice, being as vague in the one, as they are abſurd in 
the other. Their language is peculiar, underſtood by 
neither Muſcovite or Tartar. A man 1s allowed three 
or four wives. The women wear only a coarſe linen 
gown, which covers their whole body; and the head- 
tre of the married ones riſes over their heads like a horn 
growing out of their ſkulls, at the top of which hangs a 
Iittle bell, by a ſilk ſtring of ſeveral colours. The men 
have much the ſame garb about their bodies, with 
drawers under. The marricd ſhave their heads, and the 
unmarried let their hair grow to a conſiderable length. 
They are ſubject to the Czarina, and obliged to aſſiſt 
her in war; but are free from all tribute. 

The Duchy of N1si-NovocokoD is watered by the 
Volga and Occa, and abounds with foreſts ; but is, ne- 
vertheleſs, pleaſant, populous, and fertile. 

The capital, Niſi-Novogorod, is ſituated on a rock, 
at the confluence of the Volga and Occa, ſurrounded by 
a ſtone wall, and defended by a ſtrong citadel, Near 
the river fide, and before the ſtately gate of the city 
called Iwanofſki, there is a ſpacious market-place. A 
noble ſtreet, interſected by others, runs through the 
whole town. The cathedral, which is built after the 
model of Santa Sophia at Conſtantinople, is a ftately 
edifice, has five cupolas beautifully varniſhed with 
green, and adorned at the top with elegant croſſes. 
The ſuperb archiepiſcopal palace is near the cathedral, 
but contains a church within its own walls. The go- 
vernor's palace, and the chancery, are noble fabricks ; 
and the houſes, in general, are well built of timber. 
The city itſelf is ſmall, but the ſuburbs are large, and 
the whole has a good trade, and is well furniſhed with 
proviſions. The luxuries, as well as the neceſſaries of 
iſe, are remarkably cheap; but the inhabitants, in ge- 
_ women as well as men, are abominable drunkards. 

aſiligorod, ſituated at the foot of a riſing ground, 
near the Volga, is a large village, conſiſting of wooden 
houſes. Ir was originally founded by the czar Baſilius, 
as a check upon the Tartars ; but as the Ruſſian fron- 


tiers at preſent extend much farther, the fortifications 


have been ſuffered to go to decay. The other towns of 
this province are Slaboda, Balagna, and Paſtoff; but 
they are neither important or remarkable. 

The Province of Vo. opiMer contains ſome fens and 
foreſts ; but in many parts is fertile, and well watered. 

Volodimer, the capital, is ſituated on a fine hill, 
which is beautifully diverſified with plantations. Hence 
a malt noble appearance-is exhibited to the diſtant eye. 
It was built by prince Volodimer, in the commence- 
ment of the tenth century; and here he and his ſucceſ- 
ſors relided till the court was removed to Moſcow, 
ſince which period its ſplendor hath gradually decayed. 


— other towns are Gorachowitz; Ileſs, ſituated on 


banks of the Volga? 


The Duchy of Sospal contains many foreſts, which 
ae well ſtored with fallow deer and other game, and 
with wild beaſts, whoſe furs bear a good price. John 

a ilowitz ſubdued this country anno 1565, and incor- 
Potated it with his own eſtates. Its chief towns are 

Suſdal. the capital, Caſtro-Moigorod, Louch, and 

ourieff. | 

Suſdal is ſituated on the river Cleſma, near the ſouth- 


ern part of mn duchy, Itis an archiepiſcopal ſee, built 
Deb | 


diſtrict or province of Czeremiſſe, or Schere- 


river Cheſma; and Baluchna, which ſtands on the 
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moſtly of wood, after the Ruſſian manner, but retains 
little of its priſtine grandeur. It is, however, famed 
for a ſtately monaſtery of nuns, and ſome other ancient 
buildings. N 
The Duchy of Moscow, or Muscovv, properly 
ſo. called, in order to diſtinguiſh it from the great em- 
pire of which ir is the principal province, bears the 
name of duchy, becauſe, for a long time, the princes 
of it took only upon themſelves the title of dukes. It 
hath its name from its capital, Moſcow, or Moſcova ; 
and this from the river of that name, on which it is 
ſituated. | 

Its extent, from eaſt to weſt, is computed to be 
about 68 leagues, or a little above 200 miles; and its 
breadth, from north to ſouth, about 33 leagues, or 
100 miles. The chief rivers that run through it are 
the Moſcow, Occa, and Cleſma, all which fall into the 
Volga; and on the weſtern fide of this province is a 
large foreſt, out of which flows that famed one called 


the Boriſthenes, which, croſſing the duchy of Smolen- 


ſko, makes its courſe to Ukrania, Lithuania, and Po- 
land. The ſoil, however, is not ſo fertile as in ſome 
of the other provinces ; but the air, though ſharp, is 
very healthy; which, with the advantage of its ſitua- 
tion amidſt ſome of the beſt provinces of the empire, 


| induced the monarchs to make it their chief reſidence, 


and the metropolis of the empire. | 

The chief cities and towns are the following : 

Moſcow, the capital, once the metropolis of, and 
the greatelt city in, the whole Ruſſian empire, is ſeated 
in a fine ſpacious plain, on the river of its name, over 
which it hath a ſtately bridge of twelve arches, of a 
prodigious height and breadth, becauſe that river often 
overflows. It was built by prince Gafiſchin, from the 
deſign of a Poliſh monk. The town ſtands in a gra- 
velly foil, and wholeſome air, and almoſt in the center 
of the beſt provinces of Moſcovy. The population of 
this city cannot be aſcertained. In 1662, when lord 
Carliſle was ambaſſador there from king Charles II. it 
was 12 miles in compaſs, full of houſes and inhabi- 
tants, inſomuch that the number of the former is, by 


the loweſt calculations, ſaid to have amounted to 


40,000 ; and by the Ruſſians affirmed to have been 
above double that number. According to Voltaire, 
Moſcow, when he wrote, was 20 miles in circumfe- 
rence, and its inhabitants amounted tg 500,000 ; bur 
it is almoſt impoſſible to form a preciſe eſtimate of their 
preſent number. The houſes are, in general, miſera- 
ble timber booths, which always have ſubjected the 
city to violent conflagrations. 

Moſcow is of a circular form, and conſiſts of four 
diſtinct parts, or quarters, all ſurrounded with a diſ- 
tinct wall, viz. Cataigorod, Czargorod, Skorodom, and 
Strelitze-Slaboda, ſo called becauſe it was formerly the 
quarter of the Strelitzes, or Czar's guards. | 

The Cataigorod, or middle city, is ſurrounded with 
a brick wall; and on this ſtands the caftle, which is 
rwo miles in circuit, and fortified with three ſtout walls, 
ſtately towers, and a foſſe. In the caſtle are two pa- 
laces of the Czar, one of timber, the other of ſtone, 
built after the Italian manner; the patriarchal palace, 
a large ancient building; the exchequer, chancery, 
and other offices ; the grand magazine ; two handfome 
monaſteries; five large churches, among which is that 
noble one of Sr. Michael, in which are the tombs of 
the grand dukes, or czars. There are ſeveral other 
ſtately buildings in this great caſtle. At the gate 
ſtands that ſtately ancient fabric called the church of 
Jeruſalem. 

Near the churches are hung ſeveral large bells, one 
of which is of a ſtupendous ſize. Concerning the ce- 
lebrated great bell of Moſcow, a learned traveller ſays, 
« went to ſee the great bell, which was then in a large 
pit. A fire had, about two months before this, burnt 


| down about two thirds of this great city, and the belfry, 


being all of timber, ſhared the ſame fate. The bell 
fell into the bottom of the pit, and had a piece broken 
out of * edge, large enough to permit any man to go 
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into it, Its weight is 443,772 pounds, and its height 
about 21 feet four inches and a half. I then went to 
the top of a very high tower, called Ivan Veliki, or 
the Great John. 
view of the whole city, which, indeed, made a very 
grand appearance. The weather being very cold, the 
Ruſſians heat their ſtoves before day-light, and make 
uſe of a fire at no time of the day except to get dinner 
ready ; ſo that the view is never but at thoſe times ob- 
ſtructed by the ſmoke. Upon the top of this tower 
there are three bells, I think the leaſt of which is lar- 
ger than the largeſt in London. Under the tower is 
the ancient imperial palace, a large Gothic ſtone build- 
ing. All thets which I have mentioned, and all the 
imperial ancient archieves, and different courts of jul- 
tice, are in that part of the city called the Crimline, 
which is ſurrounded by a high brick wall, ſaid to be 
about 2090 paces in circumference.” 

This quarter is called Cataigorod from Catai, the 
ancient and Ruſſian name of China, becauſe the chief 
merchandizes ſold in it come from that country : ſo 
that the name implies the ſame as the Chinele city. 

The Czargorod, or ducal city, contains, among other 
buildings, the great arſenal, and is watered by the 
Negliga, which runs through it, and thence flows into 
the ditch that urrounds the middle city. 

The quarter called Skorodom, or Scoradum, is 
chiefly inhabited by timber-mongers and carpenters, 
who ſell houſes ready made, Theſe houſes are move- 
able, ſold very cheap, and in great numbers: and, in- 
deed, conſidering the frequent fires that happen in this 
city, owing either to drunkenneſs, a reigning vice here, 
or to the neglect of putting out the candles, which they 
light to ſome favourite ſaint, in their houſes and cham- 
bers, they have need of ſuch a large market to repair 
to on thoſe occaſions. It is called Scorodum, which, 
in the Ruſſian language, ſignifies done in haſte, allud- 
ing to the ſpeedy raiſing of the mud wall that ſur- 
tounds it. - 

The Strelitze-Slaboda, formerly the quarter of the 


ſoldiers, or guards, ſtands on the eaſt and ſouth-eaſt | 


ſide of the Cataigorod and the caſtle ; and is itſelf ſur- 
rounded and fortified with wooden ramparts, and di- 
vided from the reſt by the river Moſcow ; for which 
reaſon it is ſtiled a ſlaboda, or ſuburb. 

Though the houſes of the people in common are poor 
huts, thoſe of the nobility and opulent, are fine fabricks 
of brick and ſtone ; moſt of them having, on the back 
part, large courts and gardens, which are ſpacious, in 
ample order, and furrounded with high and ſtrong 
walls. The ſtreets are not paved with ſtones, but 
boarded with thick fir planks. 

Churches and chapels here, including thoſe that be- 
long to monaſteries, are computed to amount to above 
1500. Some of them are very large and ſtately; that, 
particularly, which is in the Crimline, or grand impe- 
rial palace, is a vaſt, ancient building: on the right 
ſide of the altar is the Czar's throne, and on the left 
that of the patriarch; and in the body of the church 
hangs a chandelier of immenſe weight and value. The 
very jewels, and other coſtly ornaments, that enrich a 
picture of the Virgin Mary here, are valued at half a 
ton weight of gold; beſides a vaſt number of chalices, 
pixes, patins, flatues, and other church utenſils of gold 
and filver, finely wrought, and enriched with precious 
ſtones; a vaſt number of other prieſtly veſtments of 
great value, and an immenſe quantity of donations and 


preſents offered to the relics of three eminent Ruſſian 


laints, which are here interred, So that the treaſure 
of this church is deemed equal to that of any church 
in Europe. | 

'The ſuperb church of Saboor is go feet in length, 
hath a ſtately dome, ſupported by four large pillars, 
and is, though in the ancient ſtyle, magnificent within 
That of St. Michael is the repoſitory of 
the dead czars, and of all the royal family of the male 


{rx. The bodies of the princeſſes of the blood are in- 


icried in the ſtately abbey of the nuns, called Tzudoff 


From this tower I had a compleat 


3 


Monaſtir, in the ſame caſtle, a 

above- mentioned. The tombs of the oe Church 
never reigned, are in a ſeparate chapel. T rinces who 
which their coffins are covered are ſuperb e palls with 
the czars, eſpecially, are of the fineſt velvet lac of 
either a maſſy or embroidered golden cru. 5 We 
them, of curious workmanſhip, and enriched. N. 
variety of coſtly ornaments, eſpecially in We vaſt 
2 moſtly done with pearls and other Proc 

Monaſteries of men and women are h 
and, in general, next to the palaces * 2 
houſes, ſome of the beſt edifices in the city; th 60 _ 
ders of them having ſpared no coſt to adorn they mw 
Curious architecture, paintings, gardens 8 _ 
thing that is convenient and beautiful, There mo 
called Dewitze Monaſtir, about a mile out of "In one 
in which the ambitious princeſs Sophia, wh 2 

PA, who had con- 
certed ſo many plots againſt her brother the czar P 
I. was at length confined, and ended her days "ay 
lituated on a ſpacious plain, and hath 300 nuns bels y 
ing to it, who lead a very regular life, and never "g- 
out of their limits, as ſome others are permitted 1 
Theſe are only allowed, on holidays, to walk on 2 
terraces round their gardens, which are raiſed to a con. 
venient height for them to enjoy the proſpect of t| & 
adjacent plain. | 2 

Of the monaſtery, church of Jeruſalem, &c. a late 
traveller gives the following account: © The church, 
biſhops, prieſts houſes, &c. are all encloſed with 
high brick walls; the wall, forming one ſide of the 
biſhop's palace, all built on a beautiful detached hill; 
having on the eaſt, north, and weſt, the fineſt lawns in 
the world, through which glides a noble river, In the 
plain, upon the banks of the river, ſtands the builder's 
romantic houſe, all built of ſtone. It is quite alone, 
three ſtories in height, in every one of which are four 
rooms, except the ground ſtory, where are his kitchen, 
ſtore-room, and a room for his attendants. The area 
of each of theſe rooms is but about eight, or at moſt 
but nine, feet ſquare, In every. one is a ſmall ſtove, 
His bedſtead is of ſtone, as are his bed and pillow. His 
chairs are of the ſame materials. Every ſtory of his 
houſe is vaulted ; and it is flat on the roof, for the con- 
veniency of taking a view of the country, It has bur 
one entry, and every room receives light from one 
window of the leaſt ſize, The builder was a hermit, 
and a religious devotee, The hoſpital is not large, but 
well provided with every neceſſary but medicine, 
prayers being (in their opinion) ſufficient to cure all 
diſeaſes which appear in this holy place. At the welt 
end of the church is a moſt capacious cupola. The 
dome is very magnificent and high, with a gallery 
which ſurrounds it near the top. The windows arc 
large, and it is well lighted. The walls are all hung 
round with various pictures of the ſaints, very richly 
adorned with ſilver, gold, pearls, and precious ſtones ; 
and the altar is very grand, and adorned with various 
pieces of curious workmanſhip. 

The late czar Peter I. founded here three colleges, 
which he took care to fill up with men well verſed in arts 
and ſciences, and all kind of literature, for the poliſh- 
ing of the next generation. The firſt is for humanity 
rhetoric, and philoſophy ; the ſecond for mathematics; 
and the third for navigation, aſtronomy, and other 
ſciences ſubſervient to them. In all theſe youth ale 
kept under ſtrict diſcipline, and have, at the fame tie, 
all due encouragement to excel in their reſpective w- 
dies. To theſe the ſame prince added a diſpenſary 
which is not only one of the fineſt ſtructures in Mol- 
cow, but one of the beſt furniſhed with all ſorts 
medicines, drugs, &c. in Europe. It is put under che 
care of ſome Germans, who are allowed che beſt mal- 
ters in that art, though the moſt flovenly in their com- 

. , (te in 
poſitions, never ſtudying to pleaſe the eye of ba 
their preſcriptions, as we do in England 


their patients by the inclegance of their drugs, Whic 


other 
could not poſlibly be raken by the people 9199) |, 


„but navſeatc 


EUROPE. ] 
country. This 


to renew their materia medica; and fur- 
jr — all the army, but likewiſe all the prin- 
nan ies in the empire with medicines. 
* N cannot omit to mention, in this place, the 
{ adling hoſpital, founded by the preſent Empreſs, 
oy rted by voluntary contributions, well endowed, 
ure ndufted by very judicious regulations. It is a 
2 q le of building, and contained 3000 foundlings 
wo ew years ago; but their number is, in all pro- 
b bility now much increaſed. The children are taken 
at care of, and, at the age of fourteen, have the li- 
5 of chooſing any particular branch of trade; and 
ſor * purpoſe there are different ſpecies of manufac- 
tures eſtabliſhed in the hoſpital. When they have gone 
through a certain apprenticeſhip, they are allowed the 
liberty of ſerting up for themſelves. A ſum of money 
is beſtowed upon each foundling ; and they are per- 
mitted to carry on trade in any part of the Ruſſian em- 
ire, This is a great privilege in Ruſſia, where the 
aſants are ſlaves, and cannot leave their villages 
without the permiſſion of their maſters. 

The courts of judicature, cuſtom-houſe, and other 
offices, are generally large, and built of ſtone, and re- 
ſemble gaols, and, indeed, are ſuch in ſome ſenſe; 
having apartments for debtors, as well as criminals, 
who are kept there chained up. Juſtice is, in general, 
adminiſtered with ſome ſtrictneſs and ſeverity ; but the 
people here being naturally lazy, and given to drinking, 
the whole city ſwarms with beggars and vagabonds, and 
moſtly of ſuch a ſturdy breed, that it 1s dangerous to 
deny them alms. This makes it very hazardous to 
walk the ſtreets in the night ; for they frequently lurk in 
corners, with a ſhort truncheon, or bludgeon, in their 
hands, which they throw at the heads of paſſengers with 
ſuch dexterity, that they ſeldom fail of knocking them 
down, after which they rob and murder them, and go 
off. Theſe diſaſters have happened more frequently on 
holidays, and eſpecially during the carnival. 
perſon was found murdered, they carried the body to a 
certain place, where it lay expoſed a day or two; and, if 
itwas not owned, it was flung into a deep large pit, made 
to ſerve on all ſuch occaſions, On the Whitſuntide ho- 


lidays ſome prieſts camethitherto ſay maſs for their ſouls. || 


Murders were formerly ſo frequent in Moſcow, that 
few nights paſſed without ſome people being found dead 
in the ſtreets in the morning. The villains went in ſtrong 
parties, and flew before they robbed. This they did with 
ſo little fear, that they often performed it before the per- 
ſon's own door; and the terror of theſe ruffians was ſo 
great, that none of the neighbours dared aſſiſt the un- 


happy victim, ſor fear of being butchered themſelves, or, 


at leaſt, having their houſes burnt. This obliged people, 
who had occaſion to be in the ſtreets in the night, to go 
in companies together, or have a ſufficient guard of ſer- 
vants on horſeback to attend them. The weapon uſed by 
theſe ruffians was called a 4ubien, which was a long ſtick, 
with a round knob at one end, and made heavy with iron, 
ich which they ſtruck a man dead at one ſtroke; and if 
any one of them happened to be taken, a good ſum of 
money, from the gang they belonged to, would gene- 
rally get them off. | 

The highways were alſo much infeſted by theſe raſbo- 
mes, as they were called, which made it very dangerous 
travelling in any part of Ruſſia; for they had their 
{pies in the towns, who informed them when any perſon 
vas to fet out on a journey, and how they were to be at- 
tended, According to this information they prepared 
themſelves for an attack, and way-laid them in ſome 
wood through which they were to paſs. | 

e writer of this account was informed by a gen- 
3 of rank and veracity, that the Czar himſelf had 
cen attacked in his younger days, in the following 
manner. 
2 ſervants, the one riding before, and the other 
landing behind the ſledge, up came a ſledge with 

eight raſbonies in it, and were juſt going to faſten his 


age to theirs with a grappling iron, which they com- | 


Going upon a viſit one evening, attended by | 


diſpenſary hath a yearly revenue of | 
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monly uſed on theſe occaſions ; but tlie Czar being then 
young, ſtout, and vigorous, got up and ſeized one of 
the robbers by the hair of the head, pulled him out of 
their ſedge, and keeping his hold, drove out of their 
reach, dragging the fellow along with him till he 
reached the houſe of the nobleman he intended to viſit, 
which he entered all in a ſweat, ſtill holding the fellow 
by the hair. on | 

When the ruffian underſtood it was the Czar they 
had attacked, he ſhook and trembled, ſaying, if they 
had known who he was, they would not have meddled 


with him; and then begged he might be put to death 
without being put to the torture. 


To this his majeſty, 
conſented, on condition that he diſcovered the reſt of 
his gang; but this he would not do, without a promiſe 
of his life, and a reward, which was alſo granted him; 
and he went with a detachment of ſoldiers to the ren- 
dezvous of his companions, and coming to the houſe, 
he called to them to open the door. On hearing his 
voice they directly opened it; ſo that the ſoldiers ruſhed, 
in, and ſeized not only his ſeven accomplices, but 
thirteen others of the ſame gang, who were ſoon, after 
all executed, except the informer. ($41 zen 

At another time the Czar was attacked on his way) 
from Moſcow to Novogorod, when he, was attended by; 
four ſervants only. Going from Tever he was ſtopped: 
by a ſtrong party of raſbonies, on which he immedi- 
ately jumped out of his ſledge with a ſword drawn in 
one hand, and a cocked piſtol in the other, and told. 


them he was the Czar, aſking them what they wanted? 
They replied they were poor fellows, reduced to great 


want; and as he was their lord and maſter, he was the 


propereſt perſon to relieve them. He told them he had 


no money about him; to which they anſwered, if he 
had they would take none from him; but deſired, that 
he would give them a written order to the governor of 


Novogorod, for what ſum he pleaſed to beſtow upon 


them; begging that it might be ſuch as would relieve 
them from their ſtraits. The Czar then aſked them if 


1000 rubles would be ſufficient; and on their laying 


they would, he wrote an order for that ſum, payable at 
ſight ; for which they diſpatched one of their number, 
who very ſoon returned with the money. They then 
obliged the Czar to return to Tever, and to pledge his 
royal word not to proſecute, or even enquire after them; 
promiſing to amend their lives, and become good ſub- 
Jes for the future. Inſtead of proceeding to Novo- 
gorod, the Czar returned back to Moſcow. | 

The city of Moſcow is much decayed from its anci- 
ent grandeur and opulence, ſince the building of that 
of Peterſburg. However, it is full of inhabitants; 
and all kinds of proviſions are brought to it in great 
plenty, and ſold very cheap; fiſh being the only dear 
food, which is occaſioned both by the number of inha- 
bitants, the four lents, and other faſts, that are obſer- 
ved by the Ruſſians. This cheapneſs hath ſo far low- 
ered the price of land all about the country, that the 
nobility and gentry are or ſufferers by it, their eſ- 
tates being reduced to 
what they formerly brought in, when the city was in 
its flouriſhing ſtate. The canal, made by the order 
and direction of the late Peter the Great, to open a 
communication between this metropolis and his new- 
built and favourite city ef Peterſburg, and, by that 
means, to the Baltic and German Ocean, is a great and 
noble work, which hath been ſome time finiſhed, at an 
immenſe charge and labour, running between two 
cities, which, in a direct line, ſtand near go, leagues 
aſunder. It begins at Peterſburg, on the river Niewa, 
or Nieva, which empties itſelf into the gulph of Fin- 
land, and going up that river quite to the lake of La- 
doga, croſſes it at the ſouth end, and enters into the 
Woltoff, another river, which flows thither from the 
province of Novogorod. From the capital of that 
province begins what is properly called the artificial 
canal, which, paſſing through the territories of Brog- 
pitz, Chreſtitz, Chilolova, Wirſchna-Voloſcha, Torſ- 
chock, the province of Twere, and the diſtrict of 
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| Kiln, reaches, at length, the city of Moſcow, and en- nn 


riches it by the vaſt quantities of merchandize that are 
brought to and from that capital. 

There is a very conſiderable manufacture at Moſ- 
cow of various hemp fabricks, particularly ſail cloth 
and ſheeting, which employs ſome thouſands of looms, 
and many thouſands of people. The hemp is moſt of 
it brought from the Ukraine. There are alſo great 
numbers of conſiderable merchants here, who carry on 
a very extenſive commerce with all parts of the em- 
pire; for there is water- carriage from hence to the 
Black and Caſpian Seas, and with but few ;mterrup- 
tions to the Baltic alſo, which are circumſtances that 
make it the center of a very great commerce. 

This city is much better ſituated for the metropolis 
of the empire than Peterſburg. It is almoſt in the cen- 
ter of the moſt cultivated parts of it; communicating, 
in the manner above-mentioned; with the three inland 
ſeas, not at a great diſtance from the moſt important 

vince of the empire, the Ukraine; open to the 
thern territories on the Black Sea; and, by means 
of the rivers Wolga and Don, commanding an in- 
land navigation of prodigious extent. Its vicinity alſo 


to the countries which muſt always be the ſeat of any 


wars with the Turks, the enemies moſt to be attended 
to of all thoſe with whom the Ruſſians wage war, upon 
the whole made it infinitely a better ſituation for the 
ſeat of government, than that of Peterſburg, which is 
at the very extremity of the empire, and poſſeſſing few 
of theſe advantages. Founding that city, and making 
it the ſeat of foreign commerce and naval power, was 
an admirable exertion of genius; but the feat of go- 
vernment, in our opinion, ſhould always have been at 
Moſcow. This city lies in lat. 55. 42. lon. 38. 45 E. 

Treytza is a ſmall but handſome town, famed for 
the ſtately monaſtery of that name, or convent of the 
Trinity, a ſpacious building, with three large gates, 
and a noble church, ſtanding in the middle of the ſquare. 
The abbot here is ſo rich, that he has 60,000 peaſants 
dependent on him, beſides other revenues. The czars 
have ſome apartments for themſelves, and a noble pa- 
lace, ftrongly fortified. In this monaſtery it was that 
the late czar Peter I. in his younger days, was forced 
to retire, to ſecure himſelf from the fury of the Boyard 
Couvanſki and his Strelitzes, who plundered and mur- 
dered all opponents in his metropolis ;- and from the 
plots and conſpiracies of his ambitious ſiſter. It ſtands 
about 40 miles north of Moſcow. 2 


Columna is ſituated near the confines of the duchy of 


Rezan, on the weſtern ſhore of the river Occa, which 
divides it from ſlaboda, or ſuburb, on the oppoſite ſide; 
It is almoſt of a round figure, half a mile in compaſs; 
well fortified with a ſtone wall, ſix fathoms high, and 
two thick, and flanked with ſtoyt and high towers, at 
the diſtance of 200 paces from each other; bur it is now 

one to decay, and is almoſt ruined on one fide. The 
ſuburb, which is called Colutwina Slaboda, is the place 
where the merchandizes are expoſed to ſale. The city 
hath nothing conſiderable in it except the fine ſtately 
church of the Virgin Mary, and the archiepifcopal pa- 
lace; being therefore dignified with the title of an 
archbiſhopric. | op 


Colomenſko is a ſmall city in the neighbourhood of 


Moſcow, ſituate on an eminence, from which it yields 


a beautiful proſpect. Here is a handfome church, 


with two high towers, and a ſtately monaſtery. It hath 
two avenues to it over the Moſca, which muſt be 
croſſed over a float of timber faſtened together, ſo as 


to be looſened and divided, to give paſſage to the vel- | 


ſels 9 up and down. | 
Moſaiſch is another town ſituated on the ſame river, 


about nine leagues ſouth-weſt of the city of MORT; | 


but not ſo conſiderable at preſent as it was formerly. 


The Duchy,of RosTow is a rich and plentiful coun- | 
try, and was formerly the firſt duchy in all Ruffia, | 


next to that of Novogorod. It was governed by its 


own dukes, till the czar Iwan Baſilowitz pur the laft of | 
| Dwina, which falls into the White Seca, 
1 


them to death, and ſeized on this territory, anno 1564. 
4 4 . 


nearly circular, and derives its name from a lake called 


every commodity being ſold in a peculiar quarter. The 


It was afterwards aſſigned for the maintenanc 
Czarowitz, or heir apparent. Roſtow WN | 
corn, fruit, herbs, game, &c. The ca it i pry 
Roſtow, 1s a large town and metropolitan ſee 
on the lake Roſtow, from whence iſſues the {nn ll x 
Cobris, or Kolſpar, which runs into the Val * The 
city ſtands about 120 miles to the north of M 20 
and contains ſome elegant ſtone churches ah 

Uglitz, ſituated on the Volga, about $0 m 
weſtward of Roſtow, is celebrated for che exc 
the bread made in it. It was here that the young pr. 
Demetrius, ſon of the czar Iwan Baſilowit: 4 
dered by order of his brother-in-law, Trederowitz G1. 
— — during Sit "rp oops which was occaſioned * 
conflagration e on purpoſe 
uſurped the throne. . 

hlopigorod was formerly a pl | 
1 N bur is no gone to . e e e 
Periſlaw is a lar ulous town, ſtand; 
diſtance from . Roſtow. The — 
and villages are known by the names of Mologe — 
bratoff, Guo, Imbilowa-Nova, and Baſma-Novz. but 
none of them contain any thing remarkable. 

The Duchy of YzRoSLAWLA is exceeding fertile 
abounds with corn, cattle, and honey, and is watered 
by the Volga, which runs through the heart of it. 

The capital, Yeroſlawla, is a ſtrong, well fortified 
large, populous city, containing 40,000 inhabitants, I 
is about 36 miles to the northward of Roſtow, and has 
a conſiderable trade in corn, cattle, leather, honey, &c 

The other towns of this diſtrict are Roma-Nova, and 
Darnelofke ; but neither of them contain any thing 
worthy of obſervation, 

The Duchy of BizzjzsoRA is a very ſmall province, 


les to the 
ellency of 


Biele-Ozoro, or the White Lake, which is 40 miles 
long, and 20 broad, and on the banks of which ſtands 
the capital of the ſame name. The whole is ſo much 
encumbered with lakes, fens, bogs, woods, &c. that 
the roads, in general, are uſeleſs, except in the winter, 
when the froſt renders them paſſable. There is plenty 
of fiſh all over the province, and ſome parts afford cora 
and paſture. f 
The capital, Biele-Ozoro, or Belozera, is ſtrongly 
fortified, hath an important caſtle, and is ſurrounded 
by the waters of the before mentioned lake. Upon the 
whole, it is a large and populous place. 
The Duchy of VoLoepa is large, woody, moun- 
tainous, full of lakes, fens, and abounds with fiſh and 
game, but is deſtitute of moſt other kinds of provilions. 
Vologda, the capital of this province, ſituated on 
both ſides of the river of the ſame name, is a capacious, 
populous, and commercial place, as, beſides natives, 
many Engliſh, Dutch, and other merchants reſide in 
it. This City is one of the moſt ancient Ruſſian archi. 
epiſcopal ſees, ſituated near-230 miles to the northward 
of Moſcow,: ſurrounded by a ſtone wall, and defended 
by a ſtrong fortreſs. The ſtreers are open and r egular, 
the houſes handſome, and the markets well furniſhed, 


river is broad and navigable, and the cathedral magnifi- 
cent: beſides which here are 20 ſtone and 43 wooden 
churches, three nunneries, with an elegant chapel per- 
taining to each, &c. F 

 Dwanitza, ſituated on a river of the ſame na 
falls into the Vologda, is a ſmall but well-peopled ow 
On the river Vologda are likewiſe two other inconſider- 
able towns, named Sooſka and Strelitz. _ 

The Province of CarGaroL has no town e 
Cargapol, which is ſituated on the weſtern banks | 
the river Onega. The people are exceedingly 1 
and barbarous, The diſtrict of Wiga, and Ong 
contiguous to it, are barren and thinly peopled. by 

The Province of Dwina is of great extent, be 3 
near 300 miles in e and in form — 8 —_ . 
The city of Archangel, or St. Michae eee 


eaſt 
gel, 1s advantageouſly. ſituated on the '8 miles 


me, which 


— 
- 


low 


cUROPE-)] A 
The houſes are moſtly of modern architecture, 

builders ſeeming to have had in view thoſe excellent 
wt of deſign, which our inimitable poet Pope hath 


thus elegantly verſified; _ 


11d, to plant, whatever you intend; 
= — the 4 or the arch to bend; 
To ſwell the terrace, or to ſink the grot; - 
In all, let nature never be forgot : > | 
But treat the goddeſs like a modeſt fair; 
Nor over dreſs, nor leave her wholly bare : 
Let not each beauty ev'ry. where be ſpy'd, 
Where half the {kill is decently to hide. 
He gains all points, who pleaſingly confounds, 
Surprizes, varies, and conceals the bounds. 


The moſt conſiderable edifice here is the palace, or 
all, built of large ſquare ſtones, after the Italian man- 
8 and divided into three parts; in one of which the 
merchants, both Ruſſian and foreign, have large and 
convenient apartments, for themſelves and their wares: 
but after the ſhips are failed away, which they com- 
monly do in October, they are- obliged -to remove to 
other lodgings. This palace is a large ſtately building, 
with a ſpacious court before it, which reaches quite to 
the river. The courts of juſtice, both civil and crimi- 
nal, are held in it, in their proper apartments. The 
citadel, where the governor reſides, is built after the 
Ruſſian manner, and ſurrounded with wooden fences, 
which reach alſo quite to the river. In it are a vaſt 
number and variety of ſhops, where the Ruſſians ſtore 
up their merchandizes againſt the fair. Here is plenty 
of proviſions, as fleſh, fowl of all forts, eſpecially 
wild, and fiſh in great variety. Thele are ſold extra- 
ordinary cheap, particularly partridges, which com- 
monly ſell at about 3d. or 44. per brace ; of which here 
are two kinds; one like the common ſort ; and the 


other, which turn white in the winter, and reſume their 


natural colour in ſummer. 
The foundation of the commerce of Archangel was 


laid by the Engliſn in the year 1553; and the advan- 


tages reaped from the Ruſſian trade, induced other na- 
tions to reſort thither. The gradual increaſe and proſ- 


perity; however, of Peterſburg, cauſed this city to de- 


cline in the ſame proportion. Archangel is the ſee and 


reſidence of a Ruſfian archbiſhop. Our geographers | 


give its lat. 64 deg. 36 min. long. 40 deg. 5 min. eaſt. 

St, Nicholas, a ſea-port town upon the White Sea, 
is inconſiderable, and the trade trifling. 

Colmogorod is a conſiderable town, and the ſee of a 
Ruſſian archbiſhop. 

Nova Dwinſka is a ſtrong fortreſs, built to defend the 
mouth of the new canal, or moſt northern mouth of the 
Dwina, on the White Sea. It hath a large wooden 
bridge over that river, with a draw-bridge in the mid- 
dle, wide enough for two veſſels to pals a- breaſt. 

Sottotiza is a very conſiderable and populous city, 
and inhabited by many wealthy merchants and curious 
mechanics, Near this place is a territory of 70 Ger- 
man miles in extent, named Wolloſtuſgy, inhabited by 
men of a different language, and ſuppoſed to have 
come from Livonia. They are civilized, and Chriſ- 
tans of the Greek church. | 


EASTERN MUSCOVY, oz RUSSIA. 


THIS third diviſion of the Ruſſian empire contains 
the following provinces. | 
EZZEN is a long track of land, narrow, barren, 
woody, fenny, mountainous, and cold. The chief 
wwn, called Mezzen, and the few villages which this 
province contains, are wretched places; and, indeed, 
whole region is gloomy and uncomfortable. 


The frozen earth lies buried here below 
2 lly heap, ſeven cubits deep in ſnow. 
The ſun from far peeps with a ſickly face, 
oo weak: the clouds and mighty fogs to chace, 
| 0. 02, | 
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When up the kies he ſhoots his roſy head, 
Or in the ruddy ocean ſeeks his bed. | 
Swift rivers are with ſudden ice conftrain'd, 


And ſtudded wheels are on their rocks ſuſtain'd. 
The brazen cauldrons with the froſt are flaw'd ; - 
The garments ſtiff with ice, at hearths are thaw'd ; 
From locks uncomb'd, and from the frozen beard, 
Long icicles depend, and cracking ſounds are heard. 


| Jocoka, or JucoRsx1, is a very large territory. 
Its ſituation is cold enough to make the land barren 
and uncultivated ; ſo that the country is moſtly over- 
run with foreſts; and covered with lakes and bogs. - It 
hath abundance of rivers. $32 as. 4 

Conpoka is a large province; with the title of 
duchy ; but ſo boggy, woody, and mountainous, that 
it deſerves no farther deſcription. 2, 

TEEsca is a ſmall territory, and hath but one town | 
worth naming, viz. Gorodiſche, which ſtands on a 
ſmall river, that falls about 10 leagues below: it into 
the gulph of Teeſca. 

PeTzora is a vaſt territory, extending itſelf from 
the lake Petzerſkie, on the ſouthernmoſt part of it, 
quite to the northern or Frozen Ocean; that is, from 
the 63d to almoſt the 7oth degree of north latitude; 
Petzora is ſituated upon the river of the fame. name, 
about 30 leagues from the ſea, is but a ſmall place, 
and ſuppoſed to have been formerly called Puſte Oſoro, 
from ſome golden mines, or ſands, that fell from thoſe 
Obian mountains into that river. The cold is ſo ex- 
ceſſive here, that the rivers are frozen about eight 
months in the year. They begin to thaw in the month 
of May, and to freeze again in Auguſt. 

The other towns in this province are wholly incon- 
ſiderable. | 

- Voculiza. South of the province laſt named, are 
ſeated the Vogulizi, called alſo Vogulitzi, Vogolſkoi, 
and Vogolitzes. They are a rude, ſavage, unculti- 
vated people; ſo that their religion, cuſtoms, and 
manners, are, of courſe, extremely vague and abſurd. 
They go dreſſed much like the Ruſſian peaſants ; and 
bury the dead in their beſt cloaths, together with ſome 
money. As there is little corn comes to perfection in 


their country, they live chiefly upon the milk of their 


cattle, and ſuch game as they kill. They marry as 
many wives as they can maintain, which they buy of 
their parents: but they are very ſcrupulous of mar- 
rying within certain, forbidden degrees of conſanguinity. 

They have neither cities nor towns, but villages 
made up of huts, of a conic figure, with a hearth in 
the middle, and a hole at the top, to let the ſmoak 
out; which hole, however, they cover with a thin 
tranſparent piece of ice, to let ſome light into their 
huts, as ſoon as their fewel is burnt toa coal. When a 
woman is near the end of pregnancy, ſhe is obliged ta 
go into a private hut reared on purpoſe for her, and to 
live in it ſeparate from her huſband, The men ſhoot 
elks, fallow deer, and other game. They live quiet 
under the Ruſſian government, and pay their tribute in 
ſkins and furs. This country reaches from 62 deg. 30 
min. to almoſt 63 deg. of north latitude. 

PrRMIA, or PeRMESKyY, is one of the largeſt pro- 
vinces of the Ruſſian empire ; but it is far from being 
conſiderable in proportion to its extent. The moſt re-. 
markable river is the Kama, which receives ſeveral 
others, and ſprings from that long chain of moun- 
tains which part it from Siberia, which extend them- 
ſelves from the kingdom of Cazan quite to the Frozen 
Sea, that is from 55 to almoſt 70 deg. of lat. Beſides 
this ridge, the country abounds with many more, as 
well as lakes; ſo that its ſoil is ſo far from being fer- 
tile, that the inhabitants are obliged to eat peas, beans, 
and other pulſe, inſtead of bread; They differ like- 
wiſe much from the nations around them in other re- 
ſpeAs, as in their cuſtoms, religion, &c, and have a 
language peculiar to themſelves, They are ſubject to 
the Ruſſians, and pay their tribute in horſes, and ſe- 
veral kinds of furs, The chief town is | 

8 K | Perma 
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Perma Velikaia, or the Great City, which ſeems to 
intimate ſomething large and conſiderable: but moſt 
authors, that have ſpoken of it, mention it as a place 
of little note. 

Ovsriove, or UsTrive, which takes its name from 
its capital, is not only ſmall, but barren, a great part 
being covered with vaſt and impenetrable woods. 
Theſe harbour ſuch a prodigious number of black 
foxes, that their furs are one of the chief commodiries 
of. this country. The chief town is Ouſtioug, Uſtiug, 
or Uſt Jugh. It is an archiepiſcopal ſee of the Ruſſian 
church, and hath ſeveral neat churches built of white 
ſtone, the cupolas and ſpires of which are covered 
over with tin. The other churches, as well as the 
houſes, are built of wood. The archiepiſcopal palace, 
which is a large building, and the beſt edifices in this 
city, are on the weſt ſide of the river Suchand. The 
other part of it, over the water, is leſs conſiderable, 
but extends itſelf along the ſide of it, in form of a creſ- 
cent, a league in length, and a quarter in breadth. It 
is chiefly noted for a yearly fair for-the ſale of fox- 
ſkins, and other furs. 

Z1RAN1A, along, deſert, woody track of land, deſerves 
rather the name of a foreſt than of a province, there be- 
ing but few ſpots inhabited, in.compariſon of the vaſt 
and impenetrable woods that ſpread themſelves over it, 
and breed innumerable quantities of wild beaſts. The 
people, who are here ſcattered in villages, or groups 
of huts, are fierce, brutiſh, and untractable: they live 
upon the game they kill, and pay their tribute in furs, 
with which they make clothing for themſelves, and 
covering for their houſes. The reſt they ſell and ex- 
change to the beſt advantage they can. 

VAITKA, or VIATEA, has the title of a duchy, and 
is the laſt province in that we call Eaſtern Moſcovy, or 
Ruſſia, It is moſtly woody, marſhy, and barren; yet 
yields ſome honey, wax, and furs. It was conquered 
from the Tartars by the czar Iwan Baſilowitz. It is 
watered by the river of its name, which ſprings a little 
above the town of Sextanoff, or Seſtakoff, and, run- 
ning through that, and ſeveral other towns, falls into 
the Kama. This laſt runs through another part of the 
country, and falls into the Volga a little above Cazan. 

Viatka, the chief town of this duchy, hath little or 
nothing worth notice, except its biſhop's ſee, and a 
ſtout caſtle, built by the czar above mentioned, to ſup- 
preſs the incurſions of the Scheremiſſe Tartars. There 
are two high roads that lead from hence to Moſcow; 
the one through Caſtroma and Galicz, the other through 
CR The former is much the ſhorter, but the moſt 
troubleſome and dangerous, on account of the vaſt 
marſhes that muſt be croſſed, and of the Scheremiſſe 
free - booters that infeſt thoſe parts. 

Colcinitz is rather a conſiderable town, ſituated near 
the confines of the kingdom of Cazan, or Caſan: and 
Sladboda, another town, ſtands more to the north-weſt, 
on the borders of the Scheremiſſe Tartars. Beſides 
the above, this province includes Clinow, Orow, and 
Kaigorod, all fortified after the Ruſſian manner. 

Cazan, or Casan, was formerly governed by its 
own monarchs, who were formidable and opulent, till 
the czar Baſilowitz ſubdued the greateſt partof it; and 
his fon, Iwan Baſilowitz, completed the conqueſt of 
the whole 1n the year 1554. Cazan has been always 
conſidered as a valuable acquiſition to Ruſſia ; this 
country being watered by the great rivers Volga and 


—— 


Kama, which increaſe the natural fertility of the ground, 


and enrich the whole country by means of commerce. 
Cazan, or Cazanum, the capital, is a capacious and 
populous city, the ſeat of a Ruſſian metropolitan, and 
contains many churches and monaſteries. But the 
houſes, and even the ramparts and towers, are all built 
with wood. The caſtle, however, is of ſtone; and the 
river, by ſurrounding it, forms an excellent foſſe; the 
whole being amply furniſhed with artillery, ammuni- 
tion, &c. and well ſecured by a Ruſſian garriſon. At 
a little diſtance from the city, a large commodious 
dock, for ſhip-building, is ſituated at the confluence 
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of the Volga and Caſanka. Cazan is | 
boch by land and water, with all eo ey ſupplied, 
Wine and fruits are brought hither from Turk.“ Han, 
ous commodities, beſides groceries, ſrom . ; Vari. 
' teas from China; and iron and furs fro oleoy ; 
and Tartary, The: fatuation- is admirable. f Siberia 
merce, which. is carried on not only with th or com. 
mentioned places, but with Perſia, and ads. above. 
the eaſt, Large quantities of Ruſſia leather ” of 
tanning, timber for ſhip-building, &c. are wal for 
hence to Peterſburg, _w other parts of Ruſſia, Y lent 
The other towns in this province * . 
' worthy of deſcription. * contain nothing 
BuraARIA, formerly called Horda, or the regic 
| Zavolani, was anciently inhabited by the — n N 
made an irruption into thoſe parts from Aſia at. : 
' ferred their name on this country. 90 
Here it is proper to obſerve that Bulgaria is divided 
into Little and Great. Little Bulgaria is ſituated o 
ſouthern coaſts of the Danube, belongs to the Turks 
having been conquered by Amurath, II. and forms 
part of Turkey in Europe. Great Bulgaria, now.under 
; conſideration, was ſubdued by the Moſcovite czars, and 
no is an appendage of the Ruſſian empire, 
This kingdom 1s watered: by ſeveral: rivers. Near 
its center are the deſarts of Ufa; on the eaſtern con. 
fines the mountains of Caf, which yield great quanti- 
ties of iron, as well as ſome. excellent cryſtals; and 
towards the ſouthern ſide, the great lake Kergheul. 
The ſoil is tolerably fertile, and many parts of the coun- 
try populous. 

Bulgar, or Bulgara, the capital, is ſituated on the 
Volga, and deemed a conſiderable city. 

Samara, on the banks of a river of the ſame name, 
which diſembogues itſelf into the Volga, is built onthe 
declivity of a mountain, and the ſuburbs ſtretch along 
the river. The place is large, but poor and mean; 
the houſes, walls, fortifications, &c. being all built of 
timber. This city was erected in one month, by 
30,000 men, ſent thither, for that purpoſe, by Peter 
the Great. The work was directed by prince Galitzin; 
and the place is an excellent check upon the Tartars, 
Coſſacks, &c. Near Samara are the ruins of Sunbeſka, 
which was deſtroyed by Tamerlane the Great: and ve 
are informed, by an eminent voyager, that going 
a- ſnore, at no great diſtance from hence, he aſcended a 
mountain where formerly ſtood the city of Abuchim, 
and there diſcovered a ſtone with an inſcription, which 
a Ruſſian interpreted for him, and was to this effect: 
e Whoſoever thou art, if thou haſt ſtrength enough to 
« turn me, thou wilt make thy fortune.” From this 
intimation, he and his company, expecting to find ſome 
hidden treaſure, - immediately moved it from its place, 
and, on the other ſide, found another inſcription im- 
porting, "This is not the firſt time thou haſt taken 
te great pains to little purpoſe.” 
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general deſcription of 
inhabitants, cuſtoms, 
that it is divided 
thoſe of Den- 
der the 
f that 
Rul- 


HAVING already preſented a 
Lapland, as to the country, 
manners, &c. as well as obſerved, 
into three diſtin ſovereignities, namely, 
mark, Sweden, and Ruſſia, itremains for us, un 
laſt article, to give a brief geographical account 5 
part which is diſtinguiſhed by the appellation 0 — 
lian Lapland, referring our readers for other partic 
to the general deſcription. 
Ruſffan Lapland 15 bounded on the north 0 | 
Northern Ocean, on the eaſt and ſouth by 1 3 
Sea, and on welt by Daniſh Lapland. It T_ 
divided into three parts, according to their Maritims 
One is called Leporia Mouremanſkol, or 1 Bella- 
Leporia; Terrſkoi, or Inland Leporia; an 
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moureſkoi oria. | M ſkoi is 
: . n (0/8 . 
The whole territory of Leporia ch 2 extremely 

| us; . 
barren, woody, and MOUNTAINOUS ; d, in ge- 


| 


o o 2 2 an 
cold ; the inhabitants rude and ignorant; 3 
3 
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per formerly. ſpoken of. Moſt of the iſlands, 


AF. and towns, ſtand on the ſea-coaſts. The. only 
cite on worthy of mentioning concerning any of 
is. that there are, in ſome of them, ancient mo: 
ke. . and that the rivers contiguous abound 
” \ iſh and particularly ſal mon. | 
1 roi Leporia, or inland part of the Ruſſian Lap- 
* almoſt ſurrounded with the ſea, and is the land 
_—_ and barren than the reſt; and the chief town in 
ys Warſiga, ſituated on the ſouth coaſt, over- againſt 
angel. | 
— Leporia lies at the bottom of the 
above mentioned gulph, called the White Sea, and, bke 
he reſt, is cold, barren, and thinly inhabited. The 
chief town is Soma, ſituated at the very entrance into 
the Ruſſian Lapland, on the White Sea. 


obſervat! 


NOVA Z EMBL A. 


TOVA Zembla was a name given to this new diſ- 
N covered track, which, in the Ruſſian language, ſig- 
nifies New Land. It is ſeparated from the northern part 
of Ruſſia by the ſtrait called Me or Wygatz, 
which lies in north lat. 70 deg. The land that forms 
this trait is a promontory, advancing ſouthward from 
the main country, Which is ſuppoſed to extend itſelf 
much farther north. It was long doubted whether this 
country joined to the continent of Greenland on the 
weſt, or of Tartary on the eaſt; but it is now known 
to be an extenſive iſland. 

Nova Zembla was firſt diſcovered by the Engliſh, 
anno 1553, when captain Hugh Willoughby failed 
thither with three veſſels, and advanced from the north 
cape of Finmark as far north as the 72d deg. of lat. 
where he thought he had deſcried this land ; but being 
obliged, through ſtreſs of weather, to put into a port 
of Lapland, he there periſhed with cold, with all his 
company. Captain Burroughs failed in ſearch of it 
three years after, and' having doubled the above men- 
tioned cape, diſcovered-the ſtrait of Wygatz, between 
the ſouth part of Nova Zembla, and the north coaſt of 
Samoieda. Since that time it hath been often viſited, 
both by Dutch and Engliſh, in hopes of finding out the 
north-eaſt paſſage 3 but the coldneſs of the climate, 
and the mountains of ſnow which covered that whole 
country, prevented their making any great diſcoveries, 


Some Dutchmen wintered there, anno 1596 but found! | 


the cold fo exceſſive, that they, with great difficulty, 
kept themſelves alive till the next ſummer. They ſaw 
no ſun from January 4 to June 24; during which long 
and dark interval they had no light, but what the moon 
gave them from the firſt to the laſt quarter, in which 
the ſhone by day as well as night. 

The account they gave of it is, that ſome parts of that 
country is inhabited by a people of low ſtature, who 
are idolaters and barbarous. The attempts made after- 
wards by Barentz, a Hollander, by Hudſon, Wood, 
and Flaws, proved likewiſe of little or no conſequence 
to the public, and of deſtructive conſequence to them- 
lelves. Wood, indeed, made ſome remarks, which 
gave him reaſon to think there was a paſſage between 
this country and that of Greenland. Nova Zembla he 


repreſents as the moſt forlorn ſpot in all the world; the 


greateſt part of which is laid under ſnow and ice; and 


that where there are neither of theſe, nothing preſents 
itelf to the view but diſmal quagmires, covered with 
moſs, and ſome blue and yellow flowers. Upon digging 


two or three feet into the earth, they found the ice as 


ard as marble, which ſhews how vain it would be to 
attempt to winter there in caves dug under ground. In 


other northern countries the ice and ſnow is obſerved to 


melt much ſooner on the ſea- coalls than in the inland 
parts; but here it proves the reverſe; and the ſea, 
vhich beats againſt mountains of it of a prodigious 

Shi. hath ſo undermined it, that it ſeems to hang in 


ales the gulph of the White Sea. It is no lels | 


4 


is much like the Swediſh and Daniſh 11 | 
6 COUNTY 10 Ween not be beheld without horror. 
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the air, and diſcovers. ſuch monſtrous chafins, as cans 


The country, ſo far as our author had an qpportuniey 
to view it, breeds ſome ſorts. of wild creatures, fuch 48 
large white bears, foxes, ſome ſmall creatures like 
rabbits, larger than rats, large penguins, & c. The 
penguin is of the ſize of a gooſe, and the feathers are 
ſome what like hairs, and of an aſh colour, The wings 
are very ſhort in proportion to the body, the. bill is 
black, and the legs are of a bright green, They keep 
in the water all the day, where they feed upon fiſh. A, 
they cannot fly, they. cannot ſhun their enemies, except 
by leaping along, which they do pretty well by the help 
of their hort wings. However, this bird is active 
upon the water, and ſeems to be very ſkilful in catching 
its food, When the ſun, begins to ſet, they retire to 
the rocks near the fea, where they continue till morn- 
ing, at which time they are eaſily taken. They build 
their neſts upon the rocks, on the craggy points, te 
which theſe birds can get up very eaſily. Their eggs 
are very good; but the fleſh has a diſagreeavle-hſhy _ 
taſte, and is never eaten but in caſes. of great neceſſity. * 
It is worthy of remark, that the bird penguin, ) which 
is not only common to theſe northern parts, but like- 


wiſe in ſeveral countries of North America, is every 


where known by the ſame name, with little or no varia» 
tion; and that the word penguin, in the Celtic, and in 


our preſent Welſh, ſignifies a white head, as that bird 
actually hath. This, together with ſome great affinity 
which is found in many of the radical words, and pro- 


per names, uſed by thoſe diſtant regions, confirms a cu- 
rious conjecture of the authors of the Univerſal Hiſ- 


tory, which is, that the deſcendants of Gomer, the 
| eldeſt ſon of Japhat, were not only the firſt peoplers of 
Europe, even in its remoteſt parts, but have preſerved 
their ancient language more than any other nation we 
| know of, except the Chineſe, 


The ſouthern part has been ſince found to be inhabited 
by a ſquat, ſwarthy ſort of people, who cloath themſelves 
with ſeal-ſkins, or with the ſkin of the bird penguin, 


with the feathers outward. They live upon what game 
or fiſh they catch. They worſhip-the ſun and moon; 


and have ſome little wooden idols, in human ſhape, but 


monſtrouſly carved, or rather norched; 


The various romantic tales, and manifeſt abſurdities, 
advanced by many of the Dutch voyagers; the ridi+ 
culous relations of Ferdinand Mendez and Pinto, 
and the improbable ſtories of Sir John Mandeville, gave 
riſe to a witty and mngemous ſatire, written by the cele- 
brated Sir Richard Steel, and publiſhed in the Tatler, 
as if from a manuſcript of Sir John Mandeville. The 
ſcene being founded in Nova Zembla, the humour be- 
ing admirable,. and the ſatire pointed againſt all 
voyagers and travellers who attempt to impoſe upon the 
public, we ſhall make an extract from it without far- 
ther apology. | 

The relation being in the firſt-perſon; as if Sir John 
Mandeville was the narrator, the words are, „We 
were ſeparated by a ſtorm, in the latitude of 73, inſo- 
much that only the ſhjp-in which I ſailed; with a Dutch 
and French veſſel, got ſafe into a creek-of Nova Zem- 
bla. We landed in order to refit our veſſels, and: ſtore 
ourſelves with proviſions... The crew of each veſſel 
made themſelves a cabin of turf and wood at ſome diſ- 
tance from each other, to fence themſelves againſt the 
inclemencies of the weather, which was ſevere beyond 
imagination. We ſoon oberved, that, in talking to 
one another, we- loſt ſeveral of our words, and could 
not hear one another at above two yards diſtance, and 
that too when we ſat very near the fire. After much 
perplexity, I found that our words froze in the air, be- 
fore they could reach the ears of the perſon to whom 
they were ſpoken. I was ſoon confirmed in the con- 
jecture, When, upon the increaſe of the cold, the 
whole company grew dumb, or rather deaf; for every 


man was ſenſible, as we afterwards found, that he ſpoke 


as well as ever; but the ſounds no ſooner took air, than 
they were condenſed and loſt. It was now a miſerable 


ſpectacle, 


place, we were likewiſe entertained with ſome 


bl 
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ſpectacle, to ſee vs nodding and gaping at one another; 
every man talking, and no man heard. One might 
obſerve a ſeaman that could hail a ſhip at a league's 
diſtance, beckoning with his hand, ſtraining with h1s 
lungs, and tearing his throat, but all in vain. 

« We continued here three weeks in this diſmal 
plight. Ar length, upon a turn of wind, the air about 
us began to thaw. Our cabin was immediately filled 
with a dry clattering ſound, which I afterwards found 
to be the crackling of conſonants that broke above 
our heads, and were often mixed with a gentle hiſſing, 
which I imputed to the letter & that occurs ſo frequently 
in the Engliſh tongue. I ſoon after felt a breeze of 
whiſpers ruſhing by my ear; for thoſe being of a ſoft 
and gentle ſubſtance, immediately liquified in the 
warm wind that blew acroſs our cabin. Theſe were 
ſoon followed by ſyllables and ſhort words, and at 
length by entire ſentences, that melted ſooner or later, 
as they were more or leſs congealed ; ſo that we now 
heard every thing that had been ſpoken during the 
whole three weeks that we had been ſilent, if I may 
uſe that expreſſion. It was now very early in the 
morning, and yet, to my ſurprize, I heard ſomebody 
ſay, Sir John, it is midnight, and time for the ſhip's 
crew to go to bed. This I knew to be the pilot's 
voice; and, upon recollecting myſelf, I concluded, that 
he had ſpoken theſe words to me ſome days before, 
though I could not hear them till the preſent thaw. 
My reader will eaſily imagine how the whole crew was 
amazed, to hear every man talking, and ſee no man 
open his mouth. In the midſt of this great ſurprize 
we were all in, we heard a volley of oaths and curſes, 
taſting for a long while, and uttered in a very hoarſe 
voice, which I knew belonged to the boatſwain, who 
was a very choleric fellow, and had taken his oppor- 
tunity of curſing and ſwearing at me, when he thought 
I could not hear him; for I had ſeveral times given 
him the ſtrappado on that account, as I did not fail to 
repeat for theſe his pious ſoliloquies when I got him on 
ſhipboard. 

J muſt not omit the names of ſeveral beauties in 
Wapping, which we heard every now and then in the 
midſt of a long ſigh that accompanied them; as Dear 
Kate! Pretty Mrs. Peggy! When ſhali I ſee my Sue 
again ? This. betrayed ſeveral amours which had been 
concealed till that time, and furniſhed us with a great 
deal of mirth in our return to England. 

«© When this confuſion of voices was pretty well 
over, though I was afraid to offer at ſpeaking, as fear- 


ing J ſhould not be heard, I purpoſed a viſit to the 


Dutch cabin, which lay about a mile farther up in the 
country. My crew were extremely reſoiced to find 
they had again recovered their hearing, though every 
man uttered his voice with the ſame apprehenſions that 
I had done, | 


« And, try'd his tongue, his ſilence ſoftly broke.” 


« At about half a mile's diſtance from our cabin, 
we heard the groanings of a bear, which at firſt ſtartled 
us; but, upon our enquiry, we were informed by ſome 
of our company that he was dead, and now lay in ſalt, 
having been killed upon the very ſpot about a fortnight 
before, in the time of the froſt. Not far from the ſame 
poſthu- 
mous ſnarls and barkings of a fox.” | 

With reſpect to thoſe parts of the Ruſſian empire 
ſituated in Aſia, viz. Siberia, Kamtſchatka, Samoieda, 
Aſtrachan, together with the Kalmuc, Uſbec, Crim, 
Leſgee, and ſeveral other inferior tribes of Tartars, the 
reader will be furniſhed with an ample account of them 
by referring to our deſcription of that quarter of the 
globe, which forms the firſt diviſion of our work. 

Thoſe countries diſmembered from Poland, and an- 
nexed to the dominions of Ruſſia, will be treated of 
under our deſcription of the former, on which occaſion 
we ſhall conſider every material circumſtance and tran- 
ſaction relative thereunto. 

1 I 


{ 


| 


reſpective ſub-diviſions ; but it is to be obſe:ved, that, 


yearly to his owner; and if he be in the way of making 


them; the produce of which, excepting what ſuffices 


SECTION. II. 


Perſolts of the Rifſians, their different Ranks, J al 


Dreſs, Habitations, Manner of Living, ( age, 
Amuſements, Religion; Ceremonies, Bap tiſma , 15 
bl alrte 


monial, Funeral, &c. 


HE Ruſſians are, for the moſt 

dle ſtature, though many of 
comely. Their teeth are remarkably good; their 1. 
in general, is black; and their comple. ht, 
The ſeverity of the climate, which Wai rs 
and ſharp air, diſpoſes them, in general 
conſtitution, and enables them K 
hardſhips. 

The women are commonly well made 
their legs, which, as well as their fect, are 
Their countenances are, in general, 
their eyes black and languiſhing. 

Before the time of Peter the Great, the Rugians « 
ſavage and ignorant in the extreme; but ge 
prince, by incredible application, and a proper mint. 
of ſeverity and mildneſs, wrought ſo happy a 45 5 
in their manners, as, in ſume meaſure, ſer them Eu 
level with the more civilized nations of Europe; 1h 
his efforts have been happily ſeconded by ſucceeding 
monarchs, of which the effects have been 8 
demonſtration. * 

The court nobility, from the great connections the 
have had, of late years, with the moſt civilized e 
ſtates, ſeem totally to have emerged from their b 
bariſm into the height of elegance and politeneſ;; and 
the young Ruſſian nobility, at preſent, are much in. 
proved by ſtudies of taſte, and a propenſity to 
travel. | 

The people of Ruſſia, like thoſe of molt other coun- 
tries, are of different ranks and orders, as Princes, 
nobility, gentry, commonalty, &c. and theſe have their 


Part, of the mid. 
them are tall and 


uces a dry 
» 0 a robuſt 
[ 78 


excluſive of . 
always large. 
agreeable; and 


ere 
(hat Wilts 


of late years, the military rank ſuperſedes evcry thing, 
and now regulates every degree of precedency, what- 
ever may be the rank or claſs of perſons. 

The Ruſſian nobility exerciſe a moſt tyrannical 
power over the common people, and eſpecially over 
the peaſants, who are kept in a ſtate of abject ſlavery, 
being deemed the property of the nobles, to wiom 
they belong, as much as their horſes and dogs. Indeed, 
the wealth of a great man in Ruſſia, is not eſtimated 
by the extent of land he poſſeſſes, or the quantity of 
grain he can bring ro market, but by the number of 
his ſlaves. Every ſlave pays about a ruble (40s.) 


money, the tribute is augmented. In general, every 
Ruſſian nobleman allots to the peaſants, that belong to 
him, a certain portion of land, to he cultivated by 


for their own maintenance, is paid to the proprietor. 
In fact, a Ruſſian peaſant has no property; 45 c 
thing he poſſeſſes, even the miſerable raiment that 
ſhelters him from the cold, may be ſcized by lis malle! 
as his own. . 

The owner has alſo the power of ſelling his ſlaves, 
or hiring their labour, to other perſons. Fle ma; allo 
inflict on his ſlaves whatever puniſhment he pleaſes, 
and for any ſort of offence. It is againſt the Jaw, 10. 
deed, to put any of them to death; yer it ſometimes 
happens, that a poor flave dies of the wounds he re- 
ceives from a paſſionate and unrelenting ſuperlor. 

Another hardſhip to which the Ruſſian pealants ©” 
expoſed is, that they are obliged to marry 4 
perſons, or at what time, their ſuperiors pleafe. Every 
ſlave, who is a father, pays a certain tax to his 8 
for each of his children; and the owner 15 there 18 
ſolicitous that a new progeny be raiſed as ſoon * 
poſſible. + , diate 

The condition of thoſe. peaſants, who are mne " 
ſlaves of the crown, is deemed lels wretched chan * 
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ho belong to the nobility; and they are of 
22 The firſt are thoſe who have, either 
ſecretly or by the favour of a humane ſuperior, beer 
ble to procure as much money as may enable them to 
purchaſe their freedom; and have alſo the good fortune 


them for the ſum they offer. Such 12 and their 
children, are for ever after immediate ſlaves to the 
crown. On the ſame footing are all prieſts, and their 
children ; though the dependance of the inferior on the 
ſuperior clergy, is ſometimes as grievous as the moſt 
ainful bondage. Soldiers, alſo, and their children, 
(and this claſs includes the whole body of the nobility,) 
are immediate ſlaves of the crown. 
According to travellers in general, the Ruſſian pea- 
ſants have no name. Indeed, as they have nothing but 
bondage to tranſmit to their children, ſuch diſtinction 
is uſeleſs· The moſt common Chriſtian names among 
them are Gregory, Stephen; Ivan, which they tranſlate 
John; Vaſili, which they tranſlate William; with 
others manifeſtly derived from their neighbours in the 
ſouth. If there are ſeveral of a name, they are diſtin- 
guiſhed by taking the name of their father, compounded 
with the words which, in their language, ſignify ſon or 
daughter. Thus Ivan Petrowitz, ſignifies Ivan, the 
ſon of Peter; and Anna Ivanowna, ſignifies Anna, the 
daughter of Ivan. 
Such is the ſlavery in which the Muſcovites of both 
ſexes are kept by their parents, their patrons, and the 
emperor, that they are not allowed to diſpute any match 
that may be provided for them by theſe directors, how- 
ſoever diſagreeable or odious it may be. Officers of the 
eateſt rank in the army, both natives and foreigners, 
5 been ſaddled with wives by the ſovereign in this ar- 
bitrary manner. A great general, lately deceaſed, who 
was a native of Britain, having been preſſed by the late 
czarina to wed one of her ladies, ſaved himſelf from a 
very diſagreeable marriage, by pretending his conſtitu- 
tion was ſo unſound, that the lady would be irreparably 
injured by his compliance. 
The Ruſſians are bred up with ſuch high notions of 
their ſovereigns, and of a blind implicit obedience they 
owe to them, as the only perſons who have ſenſe enough 


diſpute their will in any thing, except where they at- 
tempt, as the czar Peter did, an innovation in their re- 
ligion or cuſtoms, which they cannot but look upon as 
an impeachment of the wiſdom of their anceſtors who 
had eſtabliſhed them, In all other caſes they are ſo 
papal with the notion of their unerring wiſdom and 

nowledge, as well as of their own ignorance and imper- 
fection, that it is a common ſaying with them, in all du- 
bious caſes, “ God and the Czar alone knew.“ The 
very nobility dare not come near the the throne without 
fear and trembling. They are baniſhed into Siberia for 
the ſlighteſt political intrigue ; and their poſſeſſions be- 
ing confiſcated, one whole family thus falls a victim to 
the artful inſinuations of the courtier. The mutual 
diſtruſt in which people live in Ruſſia, and the total 
ſilence of the atzen upon every thing which may have 


reign, ariſes chiefly 
as, withour diſtinction, of crying out in public, ſows 
dido, that is to ſay, I declare you guilty of high treaſon 
oth in words and actions. All the bye-ſtanders are 
then obliged to aſſiſt in takin up the perſon accuſed : 
a father arreſts his Jon, the Gn his father, and nature 
uffers in ſilence. \The accuſer and accuſed are both 


conveyed immediately pri 
Peterſb jatelyge priſon, and afterwards to St. 


Chancery, 


The dreſſes of the Ruſſians are adapted to their re- 


t reſembles, 


worn in the m 
indeed 


reſs, 


in a conſiderable degree, the habits 
nore ſouthern parts of Europe. Some, 
» At a diſtance from. the capital, retain the old 
as well as the cuſtom of wearing a long beard, 


women of rank generally wear a looſe gown like a 
No. 63. | | 


to live under a ſuperior who is equitable enough to free 


Crop 
the leaſt relation either to the government or the ſove- 
from the privilege every Ruſſian” 


urg, where they are tried by the ſecret court of 
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| 


| 


to diſtinguiſh between right and wrong, that they never | 


en ranks. That of the generality of the better 


domino; and both ſexes love to appear fine, and con- 
ſequently dreſs as rich as the very extent of their cir- 
cumſtances will admit. They uſe paint in general, 
married women as well as young girls, deeming red 

the moſt ornamental colour my can poſſibly bear. 
Nay, ſuch is their their fondneſs for red, that the word 
denoting it in the Ruſſian language, is ſynonimous with 
beautiful. Furs, in the winter, are in univerſal wear z 
but they are proportionate, in quality, to the different, 
claſſes. The poorer women commonly line their cloaks 
with hare ſkins; and the men, for the moſt part, have 
a dreſs made of ſheep's ſkin, with the wool turned in- 
wards, On their heads they wear a warm fur cap; 
and they are very careful to cover their legs, not only 
with warm ſtockings, but boots, lined with ſkins, or 
a quantity of flannel, which they wrap ſeveral times 
round them. - Inſtead of caps, moſt of the women, of 
middling rank, uſe handkerchiefs, which they manage 
with ſuch adroitneſs, that this kind of head-treſs often 
looks captivating. Their necks are naked, and ex- 
poſed to the weather. Every Ruſſian, of what rank 
ſoever, uſually wears, upon the breaſt, and hanging 
by a ribbon, or ſtring, tied about his neck, à ſmall 
croſs of gold, ſilver, or lead. They receive their 

.. croſſes from their godfathers at their baptiſm, and 
never part with them as long as they live. . + 

With reſpect to the habitations of the Ruſſians, we 
have already obſerved, that many of thoſe of the higher 
claſs are built of brick and ſtone; and have only to 
point / out the manner in which the houſes, or huts, of 
the peaſants are conſtructed. This is as follows. 
A number of trees are ſtripped of their bark. They 
are not cut into deals, but laid horizontally upon one 
another. They are, faſtened at the end with wooden 
pegs, and thus, by fixing the end of one tree into ano- 
ther, they conſtitute the walls. The roof is ſometimes 
of boards, and ſometimes thatched. In conſtructing 
their houſes, the Ruſſian peaſantry uſe very few inſtru- 
ments. The hatchet is the only one almoſt among 
them, and they exerciſe it with ow dexterity, Pro- 
feſſed carpenters are excepted in this account. 

In Ruſſia lockſmiths, maſons, carpenters, &c. are 
formed as a ſoldier is in other countries. Each regi- 
ment has, in its own corps, all the neceſſary artiſts, 
and is not obliged to have recourſe to manufactures, as 


is the cuſtom every where elſe. They determine, by 


the ſtature, what employment a man 1s moſt fit for. 
They give a ſoldier a lock for a pattern, with orders 
to make others like it, and he does it with the greateſt 
dexterity : but the original muſt be perfect, otherwiſe 
he would copy it with all its defects, however eaſy it 

might be to correct them. The ſame may be obſerved 
with regard to artiſts and workmen of all kinds, 

The Ruſſians, in winter, contrive to make the 
warmth in their houſes ſuitable to the ſeverity of the 
climate. 
different rooms, by means of an oven, conſtructed with 
ſeveral flues; and their ovens conſume a ſmaller quan- 


tity of wood than might at firſt be imagined. A ſingle 


faggot only, and that but a little one, is put in, and 
ſuffered to burn till the black thick ſmoke is evaporated. 
The chimney is then ſhut, by which the heat is re- 
tained, and the place kept warm for the ſpace of 24 
hours ; and this fire ſerves not only to warm the rooms, 
but to dreſs the food. The windows, in the houſes of 
the poorer ſort of people, are very ſmall, that as little 
cold as poſſible may be admitted ; but in the houſes of 
ſuperior perſons they are large; and, in order to guard 
' againſt the inclemencies of the weather, they have 
double glaſs frames, and are-caulked up in the winter. 
All ranks of people are very expert and nice in regu- 
lating the proper heat in their houſes by means of a 
thermometer; and by opening and ſhutting the flues, 
they increaſe. or diminiſh the heat to a great degree of 
critical exactneſs. | | 
In the houſes of the peaſants there are generally one 
bed for the huſband and wife, and one for the children; 


| but all other perſons lie promiſcuouſly upon benches, 
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or mats, which they ſpread on the ground. The beds 
have ho curtains; and, inſtead of a bolſter, the huſ- 
band and wife have each of them ſeven or eight pillows, 
one leſs than the other, raiſcd up in the form of two 
pryramids. The requiſite benches, a large ſtove, and 
a few wooden chairs, make up the reſt of the furniture, 

At a Ruſſian feaſt all the diſhes are ſerved up at once. 
It conſiſts of ſoup, made of meat cut into ſmall pieces; 
ſome ragouts, which none but a Ruſſian can touch ; 
ſeveral pyramids of game and butcher's meat roalted ; 
Chineſe ſweetmeats, and Ruſſian fruits. A profound 
ſilence is obſerved at dinner, which is interrupted only 
at times by the healths which are drank. As ſoon as 
they fit down to table, each man pours into his glafs 
ſome Ruſſian made wine, and then all riſe to drink to 
each other. Every gueſt is drank to reſpectively by 
his chriſtian and ſurname, and a drop of wine is ſwal- 
lowed to each perſon's health. I have (ſays an accu- 
rate traveller) been at ſome of theſe dinners, when 
there were more than 60 people all drinking to each 
other at the ſame time. Their attitudes, and the con- 
fuſion of different ſounds, had a very ſingular effect. 
Peter, not being able to make James hear him, was 


ſtretehing over the table, and bawling as loud as he 


could. At the ſame inſtant he was interrupted by 
Francis, who was bowing to him; or by a knock of the 
head from Philip, who was turning about from right 
to lefr, without perceiving the poſture Peter was in. 
Philip's turn came next; for as he was lifting his glaſs 
to his mouth, his neighbour gave him a jog of the el- 
bow, and ſpilling part of his wine, interrupted: him at 
his moſt intereſting moment. Such ſcenes as theſe, 
varied in different ways, were repeated at almoſt every 
part of the table; and the pleaſure of them was enhan- 
ced, by obſerving the impatience of ſome of the peo- 
ple. As to myſelf, I could never find an opportunity 
of drinking any one's health, but kept my head in con- 
ſtant motion to the right and left, and forwards. It 
is reckoned a qualificatton to catch the opportunity ſo 
ſeaſonably, as to drink to every perſon's health with- 
out deſcending from one's dignity, or meeting with 
any accident. | 

The firſt health being over, every body ſits down, 
and is at liberty to eat for a few minutes. Glaſs tum- 
blers, of a cylindrical form, fix inches high, and four 
wide, are placed on different parts of the table. Every 
gueſt, within reach of one of thefe tumblers, takes ir 
up, and drinks out of it. It would be thought very 
impolitic, if he was to take a glaſs in order to avoid 
drinking out of the ſame tumbler as his neighbour. 

« When the company has eat for a few minutes, the 
empreſs's health goes round. This toaſt is given in a 
different manner. A large glaſs bottle, to which there 
is alſo a glaſs top, is placed on the table before the 
perſon of the higheſt l. This perſon riſes from his 
feat, as well as his right hand neighbour, to whom he 
gives the head of the bottle, and pouring ſome wine 
mto the cup, gives out the empreſs's health, bowing to 
the whole company. As ſoon as he hath drank, he 
gives the bottle to his neighbour, who paſſes the top to 
the perſon ſitting next to him. All the company drink 
the ſovereign's health in the ſame manner, while a band 
of muſicians is employed in finging ſongs adapted to 
the ceremony. | 

The health. of the prince and the princeſſes of the 
royal family are then drank in the ſame order; and eat- 
ing goes on for a little time longer. The healths of all 
the guells are then carried round with another glaſs 
bottle, which is not ſo beautiful as the firſt, and is co- 
vered with a cruſt of bread. 

“ This toaſt goes round nearly in the fame way as 
the former, except that when the lid of the bottle is 
given to one's neighbour, it is uſual, at the ſame time, 
ro tell him the chriſtian and furname of the perſon 
whoſe health is going round ; and this muſt be repeated, 
making a bow to him. This cuſtom is very trouble- 


tome to ftrangers, as the Ruſſians have generally three 


* {yur chriſtian names. This ceremony is carried on 


with the utmoſt gravity, and one muſt be K 
whole detail, which extends all round the ae TI 

Such is the fare of the great and opulent: but the 
poor peaſants eat a kind of black bread, made of , : 
barley, and other grain of an inferior quality 177 
ſour, but not unwholeſome. They eat a great 44 + 
garlic, coarſe oil, and fiſh. They make no cheeſe 
and are not much acquainted with the uſes of milk 
They drink a bad kind of mead, and liquor made f 
wild fruit : bur their chief potation, of which they Ne 
take very freely, is extracted from the corn which 
their country produces. Here it is to be obſeryed * 
drunkenneſs 1s their prevailing vice. Both men and 
women accuſtom themſelves to ſleep conſtantly after 
dinner. 

Proviſions are as well preſeryed in Ruſſia by the froſt. 
as with us by the means of ſalt; and certainly while it 
laſts (that is, during the winter months) the former 18 
a better preſervation than the latter; for this reaſon 
that it never alters the taſte or quality of whatever it 
preſerves, as ſalt always does. The froſt fixes, for 1 
time, the parts and oily juices, but does not change the 
flavour. Veal, and other kinds of meat, frozen at 
Archangel, are eſteemed the beſt of eating at Peterſ. 
burg; nor are they diſtinguiſhable from what is freſh 
killed. Hence the capital, in the winter, is plenti- 
fully ſupplied with all kinds of freſh proviſions ; and 
the markets are filled with piles of carcaſſes, conſiſling 
of frozen hogs, ſheep, fiſh, poultry, vegetables, &c. 
But it is to be obſerved, that when any of theſe are to 
be dreſſed, they muſt be thawed by immerſion in cold 
water, and not by the means of fire or warm water, as 
theſe would ſpoil them immediately. 

The Ruflians are fond of muſic, particularly the bag- 
pipe ; and have a kind of violin, with alarge belly like 
that of a lute. Their muſic, however, is barbarous 
and defective. Public ſchools are eſtabliſhed, in which 
the children are regularly taught to ſing. The very 


| beggars aſk alms in a whining cadence, and ridiculous 


ſort of recitative : and. it is recorded, that a Ruſſian 
ambaſſador at the Hague, having been regaled wich the 
beſt concert of vocal and inſtrumental mulic that could 
be procured, was aſked how he liked the entertainment, 
and replied, ** Perfectly well: the beggars in my 
country ſing juſt in the fame manner.” Beſides French, 
German, and Ruſſian fingers, who perform before the 
court in their reſpective langhages, there is ſet of Italian 
ſingers. No perſons pay either to go to the play or 
concert, none being allowed to enter except ſuch as 
have tickets by authority. Some few years ſince, an 
Engliſh company of comedians went over to St. Feterl- 
burg, where they met with great countenance and 
encouragement. The playhouſe doors are guarded; 
and if any one ſhould get in without a proper right, they 
would be ſeverely puniſhed. The Ruſſians are fond of 
dancing, but in it diſplay very little agility. The lower 
claſs are even infantine in their amuſements, and divert 
themſelves with ſuch gambols as, in our country, 
would be thought too trifling for children. ; 
They are extremely fond of hot baths and ſweating- 
houſes, in which they conſtantly go once or rene 
week, and oftener, if they can afford it, and with fo 
little regard to decency, that women and men make no 
ſcruple to go into them promiſcuoully, and to appear 
naked there to each other. Upon their coming our © 


| them, they will leap, naked, and reeking-hot, into a 


river, if any be near; or pour two or three pailz o 8 6. 
water upon their bodies, to cloſe the pores, and 5 $90 
them healthy and hardy; for they do it even in the h 
of the winter. BY . 
An ingenious traveller, who was a ſpectator of te 
cuſtom amongſt others, ſays, © It was a hs c = 
bathing, of not lefs than 200 perſons ot bot Pen 
There are ſeveral of theſe public bagn10s in Vt : 75 
burg, and every one pays a few 1 Oo a; 
halfpenny Engliſh each) for admittance. | N Aa. 
indeed, ſeparate places for the men and wome 295 
they ſeem quite regardleſs of this diſtinction, and 
Bs | 
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EUROPE. | | 
in a ſtate of abſolute nudity among each other. 

org ually extraordinary, they go Seit into a 
m Ras to ſo intenſe a degree, that it is ſcarce poſ- 
Cole to breathe in it; and, after having remained 
pie in their bodies are in the moſt violent perſpira- 
„ 4 they inſtantly either plunge into the cold water, or 
ww throw a quantity of it over them from little buckets, 
wh which they are all provided for that purpoſe. This 
may harden a Ruſſian conſtitution, but, I believe, would 
be found to have very different effects upon an Eng- 
1 conſtitute a great part of the diverſions 
of the Ruſſians, who, if they excel in any thing, it is in 
making all kinds in the artificial way. A traveller, of 
curiolity, gives the following account of a grand illumi- 
nation and maſquerade, which he ſaw at the palace of 
peterhoff. I went down (ſays he) to Peterhoff, when 
there was a maſquerade and illuminations in the gar- 
dens. The former of theſe is rather a bal pare en do- 
mine, as there are very few or no fancy dreſſes, nor is 
any character ſupported. Every perſon, without diſ- 
rinftion, is admitted upon this occaſion ; and there 
were not leſs than four or five thouſand perſons pre- 
ſent, Her Imperial majeſty was dreſſed in a blue do- 
mino, and played at cards moſt of the night. The 
jlluminations in the gardens far ſurpaſſed any I ever 
ſaw in my life. In theſe, as alſo in fireworks of every 
kind, I am aſſured that the Ruſſians excel any nation of 
Europe. Two prodigious arcades of fire extended in 
the front of the palace. The canal, which reaches to 
the Gulph of Finland, was illuminated on both ſides ; 
and the view terminated by a rock, lighted in the in- 
fide, which had a beautiful effect. From either ſide of 
the canal went off Jong arched walks illuminated ; and 


beyond theſe, in the woods, were hung feſtoons of | 


lamps differently coloured. All the jet d'eaus played 
artificial caſcades, where the water tumbled from one 
declivity to another, and under each of which lights, 
very artificially diſpoſed, amuſed and ſurprized the 
ſpectators at the ſame time. Beſides theſe there were 
ſ:mmer-houſes, pyramids, and temples of flame; and 
beyond all appeared the imperial yachts on the water, 
in the ſame brilliant and dazzling ornaments. Nothing 
could be better calculated to produce that giddy and 
tumultuous feeling of mingled wonder and delight, 
which, though it ariſes neither from the underſtanding 
or the heart, has yeta moſt powerful influence over 


both, 


They have alſo open ledges for amuſement. In ſome. 


of theſe, which are very diminutive, they ſlide down 
declivities with areazing velocity, and are mighty fond 
of this diverſion. As Peterſburg is without natural 
hills, the people raiſe artificial mounts to enjoy this 
amuſement, They are called ice hills, or gliſs ades. 
The late empreſs, Elizabeth, was ſo fond of this diver- 
ſion, that, at her palace of Zarſko Zelo, ſhe had ar- 
tiicial mounts, of a very ſingular conſtruction, made 
for this purpoſe. Theſe have been called by ſome 
Engliſhmen, who viſited the country, the Fly;ing Mount- 
{ans ; nor is there a phraſe which approaches nearer to 
the Ruſſian name. There are five mounts of unequal 
heights, the firſt and higheſt of them being full 30 feet 
perpendicular altitude. The momentum, with which 
they deſcend, carries them over the ſecond, which is 
abour five or fix feet lower, juſt ſufficient to allow for 
e friction and reſiſtance, and ſo on to the laſt, from 
which they are conveyed, by a gentle deſcent, with 
nearly the ſame velocity, over a piece of water into a 
little iNand. Theſe flides, which are about a furlong 
and a half in length, are made of wood, that they may 
be uſed in ſummer as well as winter. The procels is, 
wo or four perſons fit in a little carriage, and one ſtands 
hind ; for the more there are in it, the greater is the 
ſwiftneſs with which it goes. It runs on caſtors, and 
in grooves, to keep it in its right direction; and it 
deſcends with a wonderful rapidity. Under the hill 
a machine worked by horſes, for the drawing the 
carriages back again with the company in them. 
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The manner of travelling in Ruſſia is extremely 
commodious, eſpecially in winter; when their ſledges 
glide away on the ſurface of the ice or ſnow with in- 
credible diſpatch, and ſo very little labour to the horſes, 
that they can eaſily perform a journey of go or 60 miles a 


day. Their ſledges are made of the bark of the linden tree, 
fitted to the ſize of a man; lined with ſome thick felt; 


and when a man is laid along in them, he 1s wrapt up, 
and quite covered, in good furs. The driver, for the 
moſt part, runs by the ſledge, to keep himſelf warm, 
or ſits at the feet of the perſon who travels. The 
fledges being built ſo very low, ſhould they happen to 
overturn, there is little danger in the fall. In this 
mode of tavelling the time is moſtly ſpent in ſleeping z 


the eaſy and almoſt imperteptible motion favouring their 


repoſe. When they happen to paſs through deſarts, 
or great foreſts, where they are obliged to remain all 
alas in the open air, they kindle a great fire, round 
which they range their ſledges; ſo that being well cloſed 
on all ſides, and well covered up with their furs, they 
reſt more commodiouſly than in a country cottage, 
where man and beaſts being lodged in one room, greatly 
diſturb a man's reſt, | | 
The greateſt inconvenience in travelling in thoſe 


parts, is the want of inns on the road, which obliges 


travellers to carry proviſions along with them, and 
other neceſſaries they may ſtand in need of. But thoſe 
who travel fingly, commonly go poſt, when they pay 
the whole expence of the journey at ſetting out, and 
have no more occaſion to put their hand in their pocket 
till they come to the end of it, which is very con- 
venient. The poſt boy receives a written order, which he 
delivers to the next who ſucceeds him, and ſo on to the 
end. They go day and night, having freſh horſes 
every ten miles. They commonly travel an hundred 
and fifty miles in twenty-four hours, and ſometimes 
go three ſtages without waking. 

In the ſummer they travel either by water, on the 
rivers, with which this country abounds, or by land, 
on horſeback, by coach, or ſleeping waggons; the 
roads in Ruſſia being very broad, beautiful, and eaſy 
for travelling. For paſſing the rivers they have a kind 
of floating bridges, made of large fir trees faſteried to- 
gether, which can ſupport a great weight. But the 
violent heat of the ſummer, and the prodigious quan- 
tities of muſketos and flies, are very troubleſome, and 


greatly interrupt the pleaſure a ſtranger would otherwiſe 


have in paſſing through this country, from the beauty 
and variety of its foreits, rivers, and lakes. 

The Ruſſians profeſs the religion of the Greek 
church, the external parts of which conſiſt in a num- 


ber of faſts, feſtivals; and ceremonies Lent is obſerved 


by them with the greateſt ſtrictneſs. Beſides the nu- 
merous fixed faſts, the Ruſſians, at particular times, 
reject, as impure, horſe-fleſh, elk, veal, hare, rabbit, 
aſſes milk, mare's milk, Venice treacle, and all com- 
politions which contain any thing of muſk, caſtor, or 
civet, Reſpecting their images, they. ſuffer none that 
are carved or graven either in their churches or houſes, 
but ſuch only as are painted on wood, in oil colours, 
by thoſe of their own religion ; and the walls of their 
churches are every where full of them. Over the porches 
of their churches, in the market place, and over the 
gates of their cities, you are ſure to meet with the 
picture of ſome ſaint or other; ſo that numbers of 
people are conſtantly ſeen croſſing themſelves, with 
a moſt profound bowing of the head, repeating the 
Goſpodi Ponuliu, or God have mercy upon me. 

An Engliſh traveller relates, that a Ruſſian once 
coming to him with a meſſage, looked about the room 
for an image, and ſeeing none, aſked him, Where is thy 
God? He anſwered in heaven; upon which the Ruſ- 
ſian immediately went away, without delivering his 
meſſage. The travelier, however, in conſequence cf 


this, was adviſed by a Ruſſian of rank, with whom he was 


in a habit af intimacy, to cauſe a ſaint's picture to be 
hung in his room, to prevent giving any farther o. 
fence of that Kind, 
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The Ruſſian clergy are, in general, ignorant. There 
are, however, among them men of learning and in- 
genuity, but their number is ſmall. They ſeldom 
preach, as their chief duty conſiſts in reading prayers 
and portions of ſcripture. It muſt be acknowledged, 
in favour of the Ruſſian clergy, that they are tolerant, 


and very charitable to thoſe of a faith different from 


their own. They ſay all men may go to heaven ; but 
that the chief places will be aſſigned to the Ruſſians. . 
The clergy conſiſts, at preſent, in ſecular and monaſtic 
prieſts : the ſecular are archbiſhops and biſhops ; the 
monaſtic are monks. The ſecular order may marry ; 
but if their wives die, they cannot officiate in their of- 
fice, but muſt retire to a monaſtery ; for which reaſon 
the prieſts in Ruſſia are very kind to their wives. The 
monaſtic order is that of St. Baſil, of which there are 
many monaſteries in Ruſſia, Each monaſtery has a 
prior, who is ſtiled Archmandit. The monks are not 
permitted to marry. The Ruſſians never acknowledged 
the pope of Rome as head of the church, but the pa- 
triarch of Conſtantinople, till the time Conſtantinople 
was taken by the Turks. The Ruſſian clergy elected a 
patriarch, who had his reſidence at Moſcow, and he had 
a ſovereign's power in all eccleſiaſtical matters, which 
Peter the Great thinking too great, depoſed him, and 
declared himſelf head of the church. 


The baptiſmal, matrimonial, and funeral ceremonies ' 


of the Ruſſians, are very ſingular, as their religion 
conſiſts of outward form, and much ſuperſtition. 

At baptiſm the child is dipped three times in a large 
veſſel of water, while the ſponſors have each a wax 
candle in their hands, After the child is dipped, the 
prieſt puts on the ſhirt, and then exorciſes it; and, at the 
end of every ſentence, he and the ſponſors ſpit, to ſhew 
they have triumphed over the devil. 

Concerning the marriage ceremonies of the Ruſſians, 
a perſon of rank, long reſident in the country, thus 
© The wedding was one of my ſervants. 
The match was propoſed to the girl's parents, and they 
approving of it, came to aſk my conſent. When that 
was obtained, the man ſent her a preſent, conſiſting 
of a comb, ſome paint, and patches. Then he was 
admitted to her for the firſt time. They gave each other 
a ring, and a promiſe of marriage; and the wedding 
was appointed for that day ſe'nnight. From that time 
to the day of the wedding, the girls of her acquaintance 
took turns to be with her night and day, continually 
ſinging ſongs to bemoan her loſs out of their ſociety. 


When the day came, they took a formal leave of her 


with many tears ; and the man's relations came to fetch 
her, and her fortune, which was a bed and bedding, a 
table, and a picture of her patron ſaint,” 

A very ingenious writer has left upon a record, a 
whimſical and entertaining account of the ſame cere- 
mony. © In 1713 the princeſs Natalia, only ſiſter 
to the reigning czar, by the ſame mother, ordered pre- 
. to be made for a grand wedding, for two of 


er dwarfs, who were to be married. On this occaſion 


ſeveral ſmall coaches were made, and little Shetland 


horſes provided to draw them. All the dwarfs in the 
kingdom were ſummoned to celebrate the nuptials, to 


the number of ninety-three, They went in grand pro- 


ceſſion 3 all the ſtreets of Moſcow. Before 
them went a large open waggon, drawn by ſix horſes, 


with kettle drums, french-horns, and hautboys. Then 
followed the marſhall and his attendants, two and two, 
on horſeback. Then the bridegroom and bride, in a 
coach and fix, attended by the bride-man and maid, 
who fat before them in the coach. They were follow- 


ed by fifteen finall coaches, each drawn by fix Shet- 


land horſes, and each containing four dwarfs. _ 

It was ſurpriſing to ſee ſuch a number of little crea- 
tures in one company together, eſpecially: as they were 
furniſhed with an equipage conformable to their 
Two troops of dragoons attended the proceſſion, to 
keep off the mob; and many perſons of faſhion were 
invited to the wedding, who attended in their coaches 
to the church where the ſmall couple were married. 
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From thence the proceſſion returned in 
princeſs's palace, wherea grand entertain 
vided for the company. Two long tables 
on each ſide of a long hall, where the company of d 
dined together. The princeſs, with her two 145 
were at the trouble themſelves to ſee them all 27 
and well attended, before they ſat down to Ae. 
table. At night the princeſſes, attended by the nb. 
conducted the married couple to bed in grang b Ys 
after which ceremony the dwarf company had a nai 
room allotted them to make merry among themſely, 
The entertainment concluded with a grand ball ws 

Whether the cuſtom of the bride's preſentin h 
ſpouſe with a whip, on her wedding-day, in _ > 
ſubmiſſion, be ſtill in vogue in the more remote parts 
ſince they have been poliſhed in theſe latter reigns, we will 
not affirm, but there 1s authority ſufficient to believe 
it to have been an ancient one; and our Engliſh 
reader will not, perhaps, be diſpleaſed to be told whence 
it had its riſe. Ruſſia is now part of the ancient Sar- 
matian Scythia, whoſe inhabitants, having formed a 
deſign to ſeek ſome new and better habitations, lef; 
their wives and country under the care of their ſlaves 
went and conquered a great part of Greece, and held 
it a conſiderable time; during which, their wives, hear- 
ing no tidings of them, and unwilling to loſe their teem.. . 
ing-time, took the ſlaves to their beds. The maſters 
returning from Greece, the ſlaves deſigned to oppoſe 
them. Both ſides being drawn up in order of battle, 
one of the Sarmatians, addreſſing himſelf to his fellows, 
obſerved, that they ſhould debaſe themſelves by uſing 
the ſword and ſpear againſt ſlaves, whom they had 
formerly overawed with the ſound of a whip. He 
therefore propoſed, that every man ſhould arm him- 
ſelf with this weapon only. The advice was immedi- 
ately purſued, and they attacked the enemy with 
ſcourges. The ſlaves had been ſo accuſtomed to dread 
this inſtrument, that they were inſtantly ſcized with a 
panic, and fled with the utmoſt precipitation, The 
priſoners were purſued with vigour. A great part of 
the women made away with themſelves, and the reſt 
ſubmitted to flagellation, which was ſeverely exerciſed. 
In memory of this event, and as a warning to Ruſſian 
wives, the whip, or ſcourge, is one of the firſt wed- 
ding preſents, and hung up in the moſt conſpicuous 
part of the houſe, that, by preſenting itſelf continually 
to the good woman's eyes, it may never flip from her 
remembrance. : 

The Ruſſians may not marry any one that is related 
to them within the fourth generation. Thoſe of an 
equal degree of conſanguinity, call each other brother 
and ſiſter, with the diſtin&tion of firſt, ſecond, and ſo 
on to the fourth degree ; and thoſe of a higher or lower 
degree, are called uncles, nephews, &c. with the ſame 


order to the 
were covered 


ditinction. At their chriſtenings they commonly have 


three or four godfathers, with an equal number of god 
mothers, who, after that ceremony, deem themſelves 
ſo nearly related, that they can no more marry each 
other, than if they were children of the ſame parents. 
The following is an account of the ceremonies of a 
Ruſſian funeral, as performed on the demiſe of a lady 
of the firſt rank, given by an eminent traveller ſep 
preſent. * She died in childbed, J 5 3 
reat pomp. After the company had 1at 10 , 
- 1 into the room to the corpſe. The ar 
She was dreſſed in an undreſs, as ſhe 1 
in that condition, (otherwiſe ſhe would have been 10 
dreſſed,) in a night gown of ſilver tiſſue, tied ” 
pink ribbons. On her head was a fine laced mob, and a 
coronet, as princeſs of the Roman empire. Roun 


| her forehead was tied a ribbon, embroidered with her 


name and age. In her left arm lay the child, who ue 
a few minutes after its birth, dreſſed in filver w_ 
In her right hand was a roll of paper, which was 2 
tificate from her confeſſor to St Peter, which og? * 
« We do certify by theſe preſents, that the | 


hereof has always behaved and lived amon * a 


came a good Chriſtian, profeſüng the _ — 
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he may have committed ſome ſins, ſhe has 
and — 2 whereupon ſhe hath received ab- 
confeſſe . that ſhe has honoured God and his ſaints: 
2 has not neglected her prayers, and has faſted 
Sou. tours and days appointed by the church : that 
yy Ta always behaved herſelf towards me, who am her 
ſhe Tor in fuch a manner, that I have no reaſon to 
on aloof her, or deny her the abſohition of her ſins. 
comp neſs whereof we have given her thoſe teſtimonials, 
* d that St. Peter, upon ſight of them, may 


ley her the opening of the gate to eternal 


n all the company were ranged in the room, | 


came to take their leave of her, the infe- 
They all kiſſed her hand, and the child, 
aſked her pardon for any crime they had committed, 
ad made the moſt terrible noiſe imaginable, rather 
howling than crying. After that her acquaintance took 
their leave, with this difference, that they kiſſed her 
face, and made a hideous noiſe, though not ſo bad as 
the others. Then came her relations, the moſt diſtant 
ones firſt, When her brother came, I really thought 
he would have pulled her out of the coffin, But the 
moſt moving ſcene was the huſband, who had begged 
to be excuſed this diſmal ceremony; but his brother 
thought he ought to comply with the Ruſs cuſtom, leſt, 
as he was a foreigner, it ſhould be deemed a ſlight. He 
was brought from his own apartment by two gentlemen 
as ſupporters, and they were really, in this caſe, more 
for uſe than ſhew. He had true but filent ſorrow painted 
in his face, When he came to the door of the room 
where the corpſe lay, he ſtopped and aſked for ſome 
hartſhorn ; which, when he had drank, and ſeemed to 
have armed himſelf, he advanced to the coffin, and 
there fainted. When he was taken out of the room, 
and recovered, the corpſe was carried down and placed 
in an open chariot. A great train of coaches followed; 
and, as a general officer's wife, a party of guards, She 
was carried to St. Alexander's monaſtery to be buried; 
and though the coffin lid was put on as the corpſe paſſed 
the ſtreets, it was taken off again when it came into 
the chapel; and the ſame ceremony of leave was taken 
over again, except by the huſband, who was carried 
home in a ſecond fainting fit, the moment the coffin 
was uncovered. The reſt of the ceremony was much 
like the Roman Catholics. When the corpſe was bu- 
ried, all the company retired to the houſe, to a grand 
dinner, which had more an air of rejoicing than mourn- 
ing, as every body ſeemed to have forgot their ſorrow : 
but the huſband was affected with too much real ſorrow 


to attend.“ 


her ſervant 


rior firſt. 


SECTION IV. 


Language, Tleraldry, Government, Modes of puniſbing 


Criminals, Coins, Weights, Meaſures, &c. of Ruſſia. 


HE Ruſſian language derives its origin from the 
old Sclavonic, but at preſent differs much from 


it; and, with reſpect to religious ſubjects, abounds 
with Greek words. Their alphabet conſiſts of a cor- 
rupt fort of Greek characters, to the number of 38. 
Various dialects are uſed in the different parts of the 
empire, as the Muſcovite, the Novogrodian, the 
kranian, and that of Archangel. 
The arms of the ſovereigns of Ruſſia are, a Field Or, 


with a diſ, played Eagle Sable, bearing a Shield Gules on 


her breaſt, charged with a Cavalier Argent, fighting with 
a Dragon Sinople. On and between the heads of the 
eagles are the three crowns of Moſcow, Cazan, and Aſ- 
trachan. According to others, they were Sable, a Por- 
tal open, with two leaves, and as many Steps, Or. The 
ormer was taken by John Baſilowitz, anno 1.540, on 
pretence that the Ruflian princes Rurio, Sinans, and 
Truvor, were deſcended from the emperor «Auguſtus, 


The eagle, however, ſpreads not its —_ like the impe- - 
night fighting 


rial, but hangs them down; and the 


GREAT RUSSIA. 
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feat which the czar Demetrius gave to the Tartars in 

the Rulicoceian field. | * Tp 

Ihe government of Ruſſia is abſolute 1 wr The 
e 


ſovereigns, if males, were called czars ; if females, cza- 


rinas; but at preſent the imperial title is aſſumed. The 


people are no leſs ſlaves than formerly, but much of 
the power of the nobility is ſwallowed up in the great 
importance and authority of the crown. The ſovereign 
appoints wavoides, or governors of provinces, and beſtows 
| offices of conſequence, whether eccleſiaſtical, civil, 
or military. The czar Peter introduced the titles of 
count and prince of the empire, and inſtituted an order 
of knightheod in honour of St. Andrew, the patron of 
Ruſſia, diſtinguiſhed by a blue ribbon and a ſtar. 
State priſoners here are, in general, privately ſeized, 
partially adjudged, and ſecretly diſpatched, or ſent into 
baniſhment to Siberia, of which the following is a ſingu- 
lar incident, as related by a character of eminence, 
who reſided many years in Ruſſia, © I was not long in 
Riga (ſays that perſon) when I received the following 
intelligence from good authority. One Dr. Fonder- 
holſt, a German, was, a few years before my arrival, 
hyſician to the army. He was ſaid to be a man of 
Pac e but of no great foreſight. Happening to re- 
ceive an affront from one of the great men of the court, 
who was in favour with the empreſs, the doctor retorted 
ſeverely, and rendered him very ridiculous. The 
courtier had the addreſs to get the doctor ſent to Sibe- 
ria in the following manner. One day, as the doctor 
was attending the field marſhal, who was ſick, a cap- 
tain of the guards arrived with expreſſes from St. Pe- 
terſburg, .and demanded immediate audience; He was 
introduced, .and whiſpered ſomething in the field mar- 
ſhal's ear, who deſired the doctor to amuſe himſelf in 
the great hall till he had finiſhed ſome buſineſs with the 
officer, When that was done, the doctor was again 
called upon; and when he had given the field marſhal 
his advice about ſome diſorder which he at that time la- 
boured under, and was going to retire, the count de- 
ſired him to come to dinner, as he might need his far- 
ther aſſiſtance ; and, ar the ſame time, adviſed the cap- 
tain of the guards to dine, telling him he was not able 
to fit at the table himſelf; but the vice-governor, prince 
Dolgoruki, who 'was preſent, would bear him com- 
pany. This was agreed to. At dinner the captain told 
the vice-governor, that a relation of his, in his way to 
the army, was ſuddenly taken ill, and obliged to re- 
main in a houſe diſtant three or four verſts from the 
city; and that therefore he deſired him to appoint an 
able phyſician to attend him, for which he would be 
amply rewarded. The deptuty governor pointed to 
Dr. Fonderholſt, as phyſician to the army, and one of 
the ableſt profeſſors in Riga; and, at the ſame time, 
politely deſired the doctor to viſit the officer. Dr. 
Fonderholſt agreed, and was giving directions to his 
ſervants to get. his coach ready, when the prince told 
him that that was needleſs, as his coach was large 
enough to carry them all to ſuch an inconſiderable dif- 
tance, After dinner, when they had arrived at the 
houſe where they pretended the patient was ſuppoſed to 
be, and had taken a few glaſſes of wine, the doctor 


deſired to ſee him, but was anſwered, that he was a 
| ſtate priſoner by order of the cabinet; and therefore 


they adviſed him to make no reſiſtance, but get into a 
travelling waggon ready at the door; telling him, at 
the ſame time, that if he offered the leaſt reſiſtance, he 
would be bound faſt with ropes, and might be very 
cruelly treated, on the way, by the ſoldiers who were 
appointed to convey him to his place of deſtination, 
Thus this man was conveyed to Siberia, and there long 
immured, or kept in a hole in the wall, with only a 
ſmall ſlit through which he received his proviſions, It 
ſeems he had ſome money about him when he was ar- 
reſted ; but the captain took nothing from him except 
his ſword, The ſoldiers, on the way, robbed him of 
his watch ; but he concealed what little money he had 
from them. Foreſeeing that his money could not 
maintain him long, and perſuaded that he could nor 


with the dragon was added, in memory of the total de- 
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long ſubſiſt upon the poor proviſions allowed to ſuch 
priſoners, he affected to be a fortune-teller, and ap- 
prized the ſoldiers, who kept guard upon him, of his 
deſign, offering them the half of what he got by his 
art. The ſoldiers, being acquainted with many of the 
ſuperſtitious inhabitants, told the doctor every thing 
concerning them before they came to him, which he 
repeated to them, whereby his fame, as a wiſe man, 
ſpread far, and he acquired the means of , ſupport. 
Having neither books or company to amuſe him in 
this miſerable ſituation, he got a few hens, and diverted 
himſelf with feeding them. He gave their eggs a 
black colour; and wrote upon them with a pin, Den 
ungelucklick Door Fonderholſt. Ungelucklick ſignifies 
unfortunate. Theſe eggs he ſold to the inhabitants as 
charms. They knew not the meaning of the writing, 
but thought it rendered the eggs more valuable. After 
he had been many months thus confined, it happened 
that the governor's lady ſer up in this village, in her 
way from Ruſſia to Siberia, and wanted eggs, among 
other things, for dinner. The hoſteſs told her that 
there was, in the place, a priſoner, a very wiſe man, 
who ſold extraordinary eggs. She deſired to ſee them; 
and, as ſhe underſtood the German language, was ſur- 
prized to ſee written upon them the name of the very 
1 who, a few years before, had recovered her 
rom a very dangerous fever. She went to the hole, 
ſpoke to the doctor; then applied to her huſband, and 
cauſed his ſituation to be made much eaſier; and, as 
ſhe was a great favourite with the Empreſs, wrote to 
her Majeſty, and repreſented his undeſerved mis- 
fortune ſo pathetically, that the governor received 
orders to liberate him, and ſend him, at her expence, to 
Moſcow. 

The executive part of the government of Ruſſia is 
veſted in the ſovereign council of chancery, which is 
chiefly compoſed of the third claſs of the nobility, and 
divided into ſix departments, in which are ſeparately 
conſidered, foreign affairs, war, finances, public ac- 
counts, civil proceſſes brought by appeal, and criminal 
cauſes brought by appeal. 

The determination of the two laſt mentioned, for- 
merly depended upon the equity of the judge. In 
1647 a code, or body of laws, was ordered to be 
compiled by the wiſeſt men in the empire, which was 
accordingly done, in one volume in folio, intitled, Sa- 
brona Uloſienia, that is to ſay, Univerſal and general 
Right ; and by this the judges were to regulate their 
ſentences. There is this great and ſingular advantage 
in the courts of judicature of this country, that they 
are neither expenſive or tedious ; for a law-ſuit is be- 

n and determined in the ſpace of fix or ſeven weeks. 
Nevertheleſs they are extremely venal. 

All the peaſants and huſbandmen are ſlaves, either 
directly to the ſovereign, to the boyars or lords, to mo- 
naſteries, or to ſame of the gentry; and the greater 
number any of them hath, as before obſerved, the 
richer he is eſteemed. Theſe are employed by them 
in whatever work or bulinefs they think fit; and this 
is one reaſon why they affect to appear more dull and 
untractable than they, perhaps, naturally are; becauſe, 
if any of them betrays a greater vivacity or dexterity 
than the reſt, he is ſure to have more buſineſs and trou- 


ble upon his hands, without any proportionable reward | 


or encouragement. It is uſual for the ſovereigns to 


reward ſome of the ſervices done to them by any nobles |] 


or officers, with a number of thoſe villages ; and as 
there is an account of their number' in all provinces, 


in forty days two or three hundred thouſand of them 


a be raiſed, by ſummoning each maſter to furniſh 
ſuch a quota. | 
In Ruſſia no perſon can be convicted of a capital 


crime but by confeſſion. However, the nioſt inhuman 


tortures are uſed, The ordinary puniſtiments are. the ba- 
toags and the knout. The former is uſed in families, 
for the correction of children and ſlaves, and allo in 


the army. The perſon to undergo this, after pulling | 
off his clothes to his drawers, is laid flat on his belly on 


2 . 


the ground. One ſits acroſs his head 
his feet, each furniſned with a good ſwi 
8 ſoundly tickle his back. 

f a man kills his wife or ſlave, he is only wh: 
with the knout, which is thus performed : 4 Whipped 
low takes him upon his back, and another t luſty fel 
with a cord, which comes through between 0 his feet 
the perſon who carries him. In this poſture he legs of 
ſo In that he cannot ſtir, and being ftri ha held 
middle, the executioner, with the knour, wh 
of dried elk ſkin, untanned, faſtened to aſtick thi = 
applies to the back ſo dexterouſly, that every Mah — he 
the blood, or leaves a very thick whale. This j IT 
ed the moderate ; but when ſentenced to be 4 3 
vere, the executioner, advancing three or 8 . 
till he is within reach of the offender gives th oh 

: Sies the firſt 
ſtroke on the middle of the back, retreating at e 
ſtroke; and is ſo expert, that he never hits wes; 
a place; each ſtroke bringing the fleſh with jr. Wh. = 
the puniſhment 1s ordered in the extreme, he ſtrikes Fi 
flanks, and often cuts into the bowels, which f. . 
ſurvive. Itis a general remark, that lean people _ 
fat after the knout ; and that it is an infallible cure fo 
thoſe who are hide-bound. 

A late traveller relates, that he ſaw three women 
buried alive for drowning their. huſbands, They had 
it ſeems, croſſed the Moſco in a boat, all three to. 
gether, in ſearch of their huſbands, whom they found 
all drunk in a public-houſe, and endeavouring to per- 
ſuade them to go home, were ſeverely bezten by them. 
However, by the aſſiſtance of ſome other people, they 
got them art laſt into the boat, where they fell aſleep. 
The wives, to be revenged on the huſbands for beatin 
them, when the boat had reached the middle of the 
river, threw them in one after another; and, after 
drowning them, came on ſhore very unconcerned. The 
matter immediately came to light. They were ſeized, 
tried, condemned, and ordered to be pur alive into the 
ground up to their necks, and there to rem ain till they 
died. Two of them lived ten, and the other eleven 
days. They ſpoke the firſt three days, complaining of 
great pain, but not after that. They certainly muſt 
have got ſome ſuſtenance in the night time, or they 
could not have exiſted ſo long. The eldeſt was not 
above twenty years of age. | 

The traveller laſt cited, gives the following account 
of the whimſical manner in which libellers are puniſhed 
in Ruſſia : “ While I reſided at Moſcow, there was a 
gentleman who thought fit to publiſh a quarto volume, 
in vindication of the liberties of the ſubject, grolsly 
reflecting upon the unlimited power of the Czar, and 
cenſuring the legiſlature of that empire. The offeader 
was immediately ſeized by virtue of a warrant, ſigned 
by one of the principal officers of the ſtate. . He was 
tried in a ſummary way ; his book determined to be a 
libel; and the author condemned to eat his own words. 
This ſentence was literally carried into execution on 
the following day. A ſcaffold was erected in the moſt 
populous part of the town: the imperial provolt was 
the executioner; and all the magiſtrates attended at 
the ceremony. This book was ſevered from the bind- 
ing, the margins cut off, and every leaf rolled up, as 
near as I can recolle&, in the form of a lottery ticket, 
when it is taken out of the wheel at Guildhall by the 
bluecoat-boy. The author of the libel was then ſerved 
with them ſeparately by the provoſt, who. put them 
into his mouth, to the no ſmall diverſion of the ſpecta- 
tors. The offender had received a complete mouthful 
before he began to chew; but he was obliged, upon 
pain of the ſevereſt baſtinado, to ſwallow as many 9 
the leaves as the Czar's ſerjeant-ſurgeon and Phyliclan 
thought poſſible for him to do without immediate 
hazard of his life. As ſoon as they were pleaſed 5 
determine that it would be dangerous to roceed, the 
remainder of the ſentence was ſuſpended for that time, 
and reſumed again the next day, at the ſame place an 


hour, and ſtrictly conformable to the ſame ceremony. 


I remember. it was three days before this * 


was over; but I attended it conſtantly, and was con- 
vinced that he had actually ſwallowed every leaf of the 
book. Thus I think he may be very juſtly ſaid to 
have cat his own words.” | 

Traitors, after having undergone a variety of tor- 
tures, are baniſhed to Siberia; but ſometimes not till 
they have been deprived of theireyesorears. Coiners are 
obliged to ſwallow the melted metal of the coin which 
they counterfeited. Thoſe who are hanged are obliged 
to put the nooſe about their own necks, and to fling 
themſelves off the ladder, when commanded by the 
executioner. ; 

The ſyſtem of civil laws in Ruſſia is very imperfect. 
The preſent Empreſs, however, has made ſome attempts 
to reform them. The courts of juſtice were, in ge- 
neral, corrupt ; thoſe by whom it was adminiſtered, 
ignorant : but the Empreſs has made ſome judicious 
regulations, and fixed a certain falary to the office of 
judge, which before depended on the contributions of 
the unhappy clients ; and thus the poor were without 
hope or remedy. The office of an executioner was 
formerly eſteemed honourable ; but it is now held in- 
famous; nor is the executioner permitted to fell his 
office; for it muſt continue in his family ; on failure 
of which, the brothers are obliged to chooſe one out of 
their body. 

The coin of Ruſſia, till the reign of Peter I. con- 
ſiſted chiefly in copecks, or filver pence, except that 
which was brought thither from foreign parts; for mer- 
chants were obliged to pay the government in rix-dol- 
lars: but after the loſs of the battle of Narva, that 
monarch was fo ſtraightened for want of money, that 
an expedient was tried, of recalling all the copecks, 
and coining new ones of the fame weight and value, 
though alloyed with two fifths of a baſer metal. This 
induced the people to hoard up their old money, in- 
ſtead of bringing it to the mint: upon which another 
expedient was thought of, and a neworder iſſued, where- 
by 10 per cent. was given, in new money, to every one 
that ſhould bring the old : and larger pieces were order- 
ed to be coined, ſuch as rubles, half and quarter rubles, 
and pieces of ten, five, and three copecks value; on 
which account, a rixdollar, which, during the currency 
of the old coin, was valued at but 55 copecks, being 
now re-coined, and mixed with ſome alloy, made a 
ruble, or 100 copecks. This greatly diſtreſſed com- 
merce in general, cauſed the exchange to fall between 
30 and 40 per cent. and was attended with other incon- 
veniencies to the ſubjects. But the Czar, who was a 
prodigious gainer by it, and did not want his coin to 
go out of his dominions, but to make the foreign ones 
flow into them, was deaf to every thing that was ſaid 
againſt it. At preſent the Ruſſians have gold ducats ; 
rubles; half rubles ; quarter rubles ; griveners, or 10 co- 
N copecks of ſilver; five copecks; two copecks; and 

alf and quarter ditto. The ducat is worth two rubles, 
and the ruble is, in value, about 48. 6d. ſterling. The 
and quarter rubles are expreſſive of their own value. 
grivener is the tenth part of a ruble, and a copeck is 
an hundreth part of the ſame. 


The Ruſſian pound in weight, is exactly the ſame as 
our pound. 

Wich reſpect to the liquid meaſures, eight cruſkas 
make one vedro, one half vedro one ſtackan, two ftack- 
ans one anchor, and fix anchors one hog, which is ex- 
attly the ſame as an Engiſh hogſhead. 

Ihe principal meaſure of extenſion is the verſt, which 
15 3200 feet Engliſh; and 104 verſts make a degree, 
he Ruſſians reckon diſtances by verſts, as the Engliſh 


by miles, | 
SECTTON-YV; 


Population, Commerce, and Millitary and Naval Arma- 


HE Ruſſian em ire, though of ſuch an amazing 
be Mere is well known to be badly peopled. The 


RUSSTta: 


ters inform us that it contains between ſeven- 


teen and eighteen millions of inhabitants, and one mil- 
lion in the conquered provinces 3 but, according to 
the beſt accounts, the number at preſent is much in- 


Empreſs began to reign, ſhe has increaſed the number 
of her ſubje&s by many ways, principally by a general 
and very active encouragement of all arts, of agricul- 
ture, mining, manufactures, and commerce, and this 
with ſuch effect, that all of them are more flouriſhing, 
at this time, by many degrees than they were formerly. 
Another means which ſhe has taken to increaſe her 
people, has been by inviting foreigners of all denomi- 
nations ; and this ſhe has done in a greater degree than 
any of her predeceſſors. Almoſt from her gcceflion 


tle in her dominions, and theſe not few in numbers. 
From the coaſts of Germany ſhip loads ; but from 


tricts, have left their habitations, and ſertled in Ruſſia. 
Nor has it been certain times, but regular emigra- 


ment. 


This encouragement, which the Empreſs has con- 
ſtantly granted, conſiſts in ſeveral very important ar- 
ticles. All the expences of the journey, or voyage, 
from their native country, are borne by her. She 
feeds and ſupports them by the way. Upon their ar- 
rival at the territory appointed them to culti vate (which 
has always been part of the crown lands) every family 
has a cottage erected at her expence, to which they 
contribute labour. They then are furniſned with im- 
plements neceſſary for cultivation, and one year's pro- 
viſions for the whole family. A further advantage 
is an exemption from all taxes during five years. All 
which is a ſyſtem of ſuch admirable policy, and car- 
ried into execution with ſuch unuſual ſpirit, even while 
the finances of the empire have been much diſtreſſed 
by expenſive wars, that there ſcarcely is an inſtance in 
hiſtory ſuperior to it. Nor can there be a doubt but 
that conſiderable advantages muſt ariſe from ſuch a 
ſyſtem, not only in point of population, but alſo to the 
revenues of the empire. | 

Ruſſia, upon the whole, is well ſituated for commerce; 
and her exports are iron, hemp, wood, hides, grain, pot- 
aſh, wax, cordage, copper, flax, furs, linſeed, fiſh, 
leather, tallow, materials for ſhip-building, &c. The 
imports are ſugar, beaver-ſkins, tin, dye- woods, ſhal- 
loons, Norwich ſtuffs, lead, cloths, flannels, Mancheſtęr 
velvets, braſs wire, ſpirituous liquors, ſilk, ſpices, in- 
digo, Engliſh beer, wines, fruits, china, paper, &c. 

The commerce is with England, Holland, France, 
Germany, Poland, Turkey, Perſia, China, &c, Here 
it 1s to be obſerved, that, as the annual exports of 
Ruſſia greatly exceed the imports, the balance of trade 
mult be greatly in her favour, The foreign commerce 
of the empire, under the preſent Empreſs, is mugh 
increaſed in conſeqence of her conqueſts from Sweden, 
and ſince her eſtabliſhment of her new emporium of 
Peterſburg, whereby her naval intercourſe with Eu- 
rope isrendered much more ſhort and eaſy. YI 
The revenues of the Ruſſian empire are great, con- 
ſidering the value of money; which, in theſe ſorts 
of diſquiſitions, ought ever to be conſidered, though 
it rarely is ſo. The Empreſs is, in many articles, the 
ſole merchant in her dominions. The whole trade b 
land to China is on her account. This is not, indeed, 
conſiderable ; for a caravan rarely goes now. Rhubarb, 
pot-aſhes, and ſpices, are branches in which ſhe, and 
no body elſe, trades. Salt is an article that brings her 
in an immenſe revenue. Very large quantities of the 
beſt hemp of Ukrainia are bought and fold on her ac- 
count; much iron, the ſame; and even beer and 
brandy are her's. Beſides theſe articles ſhe has cuſ- 
toms, tolls, and a poll-tax, Alſo the crawn-lands, which 
are prodigiouſly extenſive, and added to the general 


amount, proves that, as the reſources are large, the 
revenue muſt be conſiderahle. . 3 
ä The 
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creaſed. Almoſt from the moment that the preſent 


to the empire, ſhe has brought continued bodies of 
Germans, Poles, and Greeks from Turkey, to ſet- 


Poland and Turkey, whole towns, villages, and diſ- 


tions, in conſequence of her continued encourage- | 


692 


The regular troops of Ruſſia, excluſive of the Coſ- 


ſacks and Tartars, are computed at about 350,000 
men: gut ſuch (ſays a modern traveller) is the great 
extent of their territories, and the number of fortreſſes 
which they have to ſupport, from Peterſburg to the borders 
of China, that it takes much time before they can bring 
more than half that number into the field, to act offen- 
ſively againſt an enemy. The common Ruſſian ſoldiers, 
are taught to deſpiſe life; and by this means they 
are brought to ſtand their ground, and keep their ranks, 
perhaps, equal to any troops in the world.“ 

The Ruſſian marine, eſtabliſhed by the wiſe regula- 
tions of Peter the Great, afterwards declined ; but was 
again rendered reſpectable under the auſpices of the 
1 Empreſs, who invited to her aſſiſtance, a num- 

r of Britiſh ſea officers and artificers, by whoſe means 
ſhe accompliſhed a very important deſign, The Ruſ- 
ſians have now a conſiderable naval armament, con- 
ſiſting of ſhips of the line, frigates, ſloops, row-gal- 
lies, &c. | 


Many thouſands of ſailors are kept in conſtant pay, 


and in ſervice, either on board the ſhips, or in the dock 
yards. The harbour is at Cronſtadt, ſeven leagues 
from Peterſburg. It is ſtrongly defended ; and the 
canal, and large baſon, will contain between 5 and 600 
ſail of ſhips. Upon the whole, Ruſſia 1s now a for- 
midable power, both by ſea and land. 
HISTORY or RUSSIA. 
ITH reſpect to the origin of the Ruſſians, it ap- 
pears, from the concurring teſtimony of hiſtorians, 

that they are deſcended from the ancient Scythians ; 
and this account is confirmed by the very import of 
the term Ruſſa, which ſignifies a wanderer, as all the Scy- 
thian, or northern nations, were formerly. The annals 
of Ruſſia cannot be deduced, with authenticity, from a 
period more remote than the ninth century ; though a 
tradition prevails, that Kioff, or Kiow, and Novogo- 
rod, were founded in the year 430. For a number of 
years, Ruſſia was under the government of divers petty 
ſovereigns, uſually ſtiled dukes, who were, in general, 
ſubject to the Tartars, till they were at length conquer- 
ed in the year 1450, by John or Ivan Baſilowitz, who 
ſubdued ſeveral of their territories, and annexed them to 
the Ruſſian dominions. His grandſon, John Baſilowitz, 
added divers provinces to the Rufſian dominions in 
1540, at which time the Ruſſian ſovereigns aſſumed 
the title of Czar. In his reign the Englith arrived at 
Archangel, and began to trade with Ruſſia, which, till 
then, had never been viſited by the ſhips of any na- 
tion. | 

From the death of John Baſilowitz, Ruſſia was un- 
der the government of ſeveral ſovereigns in ſucceſſion, 
of whom the only memorable . circumſtances recorded, 
are, that they were, in general, weak and cruel princes, 
and that their territories were rent by civil wars. 

In the year 1695 the Czar, fo well known in hiſtory 


by the diftinguithing title of Peter the Great, aſcended | 


the throne of Ruſſia. For a ſummary detail of his tran- 
ſactions, that would exceed the limits to which we are 
under a neceſſity of confining ourſelves in this depart- 
ment of our work, we mult refer the reader to the 
hiſtories of the northern nations, Foe of which we have 
already preſented, as we intend to do the reſt,) and 
give only a general. account of. his vaſt power, and 
the eminent pitch of renown to which he raiſed his do- 
minions, 

The czar Peter was the fon of the czar Alexis 
Michaelowitz. 


He reigned conjunctively with John, 
his half-brother, from 1682 till 1695, when he be- 


came ſole ſovereign of Ruſſia, determining, the year 


following, to build a fleet, for the purpoſe of naviga- 


tion and traffic, he formed a deſign of viſiting the 


maritime countries of Europe, to obtain the neceſſary 
inſtructions. He alſo propoſed to encourage arts and 


ſciences in general, and invite learned men, and inge- 


nious artificers, to return with him to Ruſſia, by offering 
* 1 i 
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them great rewards. For the proſecution of this plan 
z 


Peter began his travels. He firſt viſited Holland "I 


England ; and, by diligent and frequent 

and obſervations in = er at L 
acquired ſuch a competent knowledge of hip-bulldir s 
as enabled him, in proceſs of time, to ſubdue his OS 
mies, and extead his conqueſts. Through the bent of 
his genius, and the aſſiduity with which he proſecut d 
his plans, he roſe gradually through every rank . 
ſervice, both by ſea and land. The ſeveral defeats h 

ſuſtained, and eſpecially that at Narva, from Charles 


XII. of Sweden, (which we have recounted in our 


hiſtory of that kingdom, ) inſtead of checking, en 
larged his ambition, and tended eventually to render 
him conqueror, through military experience and tried 
valour. 

The generous friendſhip he manifeſted to Auguſtu 
king of Poland, previous and ſubſequent to his ee 
dethroned by Charles XII. does him infinite hong. © 
Nor does his laſt marriage with Catharine, though a 
young Luthianian woman of inferior rank, tarniſh his 
character; on the contrary, it evinces his diſcernment 
of merit; for ſhe afterwards appeared to have poſſeſſed 
a ſoul capable of conceiving the ſublimeſt ideas, and 
executing the moſt important deſigns. 

The defeat of the king of Sweden, at the battle of 
Pultowa, was attended with a ſucceſſion of triumphs 
that added renown to his reign; but it derived its 
moſt effulgent glories from his cultivation of com- 
merce, arts, and ſciences, which tends, in the moſt ex- 
alted degree, to aggrandize a nation, 

In the year 1717 he made another journey to Hol- 
land, not incognito, as before, but as a ſovereign prince, 
and was received with all the honours due to his rank. 
From thence he viſited France, and made himſelf ac- 
quainted with every thing he thought worthy his atten- 
tion: but his principal view being to improve his own 
people, he engaged artiſts in all profeſſions in his ſer- 
vice, and, by the ſalaries and rewards he offered them, 
prevailed with many of them to return with him to 
Ruſſia. Before he arrived at Peterſburg he received 
advice, that a conſpiracy had been formed to depoſe 
him, and ſet his only ſon, the czarowitz, upon the 
throne; to which that prince, it is ſaid, was privy. 

Many of the conſpirators were put to death on the 

Czar's return; and the czarowitz fled to the court of 
Vienna to avoid his father's reſentment; and, as his 
conſort was ſiſter to the then empreſs of Germany, it 
was. given out that the court of Vienna had obtained 
his pardon; but however that might be, when the 
czarowitz returned to Ruſſia, he was apprehended and 
impriſoned; and being tried by a court of officers of 
his father's appointing, condemned to die. The ſen- 
tence, indeed, was not executed, the prince dying 2 
natural death in priſon. | 

After this event Peter cauſed the Czarina Catharine 
to be proclaimed his ſucceſſor, and crowned ; and the 
nobility and officers of ſtate took the oaths of allegiance 
to her: ſoon after which he died in the 53d year of his 
age. Upon this, the ſenate proclaimed the Czarina Ca- 
tharine Empreſs of all the Ruſlias, and renewed their 
oaths of allegiance to her, who was about 35 years © 
age at her acceſſion, 25 i 

The Czarina applied herſelf immediately to per fect 
what the late Czar had begun; encouraging all arts 
and ſciences, and inviting learned foreignets and ow 
ficers, by offering them large revenues, to ſettle ark : 
Ruſſian dominions; and obliging her ſubjects to 8 
their ſons aud dependants abroad, to quali) themlelvc 
in every ſcience. NW en 

Catharine died, after a glorious reign, in 1727, m 
the 39th year of her age, having appointe 
Peter, ſon of the czarowitz, to ſucceed her. 1 
at his acceſſion, was in the 12th-year of his age. 7 
proclamation it was ſhewn, that he had a right a; - 
Ruſſian throne by hereditary deſcent, as well as d 
appointment of the late emperor and empren: inceſs 
mother of the emperor Peter II. was the Charo 
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155 Menzikof, who was prime miniſter of Ruſſia 


the death of the empreſs, and eſteemed the richeſt 
1 & in Europe, attempted to prevail on the young 
+ . to eſpouſe his eldeſt daughter; at which the 

Aae of Ruſſia were ſo incenſed, that they reſolved 

4 ing him, and, cauſed him to be brought to trial, 

rein he was charged with being acceſſary to the 
ach of the late czarowitz, his imperial majeſty's fa- 
% -. with cauſing the firſt conſort of Peter the Great 
be continued in priſon ; with embezzling the public 
evenves 3 with cauſing ſeveral great men to be de- 
ech of their honours and eſtates ; and with a bound- 
les ambition, as appeared in his deſign of marrying his 
daughter to the Emperor; for all which he was ſen- 
enced to be baniſhed to Siberia, and his great eſtate 

cated. 

** relations of the young Emperor next proceeded 
to give the late czarina, the firſt conſort of the em- 
peror Peter the Great, her liberty, and reverſe the ſen- 
rence of her divorce. They alfo repealed a law made 
by Peter the Great, which ſubverted the right of pri- 
mogeniture, and the natural order of ſucceſſion in the 
imperial family, and the reſt of the Ruſſian families; 
made void the proceſs againſt the late czarowitz, the 


had been baniſhed to Siberia under the adminiſtration 
of prince Menzikof; and having concluded a peace 
both with Sweden and Denmark, they proceeded to the 
coronation of the Czar at Moſcow, on the 7th of 
March, 1727-8. | 

Prince Dolgoruki, who ſucceeded Menzikof in the 
poſt of prime miniſter, appeared to have no leſs am- 
bition than his predeceſſor, contriving to get his eldeſt 
daughter eſpouſed to the reigning Emperor. He was 
congratulated thereupon, and their nuptials appointed 
to be celebrated ; but the Czar died of the ſmall-pox, 
on the 29th of January, 1729-30, three days before 
the marriage was to have been ſolemnized ; whereupon 
the ſenate and great officers of the crown, cauſed the 
princels Anne, ducheſs dowager of Courland, to be 
proclaimed Empreſs. She was the ſecond daughter of 
the late czar John, elder brother of Peter the Great; 
Catharine, her eldeſt ſiſter, having been married to 
Charles, duke of Mecklenburg. 

The court reſiding at Moſcow on the death of the 
Car, prince Dolgoruki, and three others, were ap- 
painted to attend the empreſs Anne, and convoy her to 

oſcow. Theſe noblemen arriving at Mittau, the 
capital of Courland, congratulated her on her ſuc- 
ceſion; but inſiſted on limiting the prerogatives of the 
22 and veſting part of the legiſlative authority in 
| I tales, which ſhe conſented to, and ſigned the capi- 
age, they had provided for her ; the principal arti- 

i ol which were, that ſhe ſnould not make peace or 

$ or raiſe taxes, without the concurrence of the 
8 15 and that ſhe ſhould not marry, appoint a ſuc- 
ke ; or diſpoſe of any conſiderable office, without the 
bien ent. But the Czarina appearing to have many 
ap; on her arrival at Moſcow, the articles ſhe had 
r x Cancelled; and both the clergy and laity 

ine oaths to her majeſty in as abſolute terms as 


E . 
de nad done to Peter the Great, without reſerve or 
Mitation, . 


The ambitiou 


$ Dolgoruki, his ſon, and ſeveral 
IT relations a 5 ; fon, and} (erarphof 


ad their el nd friends, were ſoon after baniſhed, 
* ＋ ates confilcated, being principally con- 
24 s ſuppoſed, in putting limitations on the 

8 "ay = mentioned above; but the declaration 


reigning Emperor's father; reſtored the noblemen who 
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publiſhed on this occaſion, charged Dolgoruki, and his 
ſon, with behaving inſolently to the late Czar Peter II. 
endeavouring to marry him to Dolgoruki's daughter, 
and embezzling the public treaſure, | 
The empreſs Anne died in October, 1740, having 
nominated for her ſucceſſor prince John, an infant, ſix 
months old, ſon of Anthony Ulrick, duke of Brunſ- 


wick Wolfenbuttle, and of Anne his wife, daughter of 


Charles, duke of Mecklenburg, and of the princeſs 
Catharine, eldeſt daughter of the late czar John, Dur- 
ing the minority of the infant Emperor, ſhe appointed 
her favourite, count Biron, duke of Courland, to be 
regent; but the mother of the young Emperor, the 
princeſs Anne of Mecklenburg, deeming herſelf much 
better entitled to the regency, and even to the throne 
itſelf, as her ſon could have no right to the Ruſſian 
throne but by her, ſhe ordered count Munich to take 
the duke of Courland priſoner, and cauſing him to be 
tried for high-treaſon, he was condemned to die; but 
his ſentence was afterwards changed to baniſhment into 
Siberia. 

Through ſome diſguſt or other, the princeſs Anne of 
Mecklenburg, cauſed count Munich to be removed 
from all his poſts, a circumſtance that tended eventually 
to her own ruin. While the ſoldiery were under his 
command, ſhe had not much to fear from them; but 
he was no ſooner diſplaced, than they began to cabal 
in favour of the princeſs Elizabeth, the youngeſt 
daughter of Peter the Great, by his laſt conſort, the em- 
preſs Catharine; and on the 5th of December, 1741, 
all the avenues to the palace, and the chief poſts in the 
city, were ſeized by the guards, who, with the friends 
of the princeſs, aſſembling in the palace, proclaimed 
her Empreſs of Ruſſia, The late regent, and her con- 
ſart, the duke of Brunſwick, and their infant ſon, were 
made priſoners, as were alſo counts Munich and Oſter- 
man, the chancellor. The Dolgorukis, the duke of 
Courland, and other ſtate priſoners, were recalled from 
Siberia, and their ſentence revoked. In the mean time, 
counts Oſterman, Munich, and ſeveral more, that were 
not thought well affected to the preſent government, 
were tried for high treaſon, and condemned to die; but 
when they had been brought to the ſcaffold, and pre- 
pared for the execution, it was declared, that the reign- 
ing Empreſs had changed their ſentence into that of 
baniſhment, 5 * 

The empreſs Elizabeth, having waged a ſucceſsful 
war with Sweden, and thereby greatly enhanced her 
power, replaced the national order of ſucceſſion to the 
throne of Ruſſia in her own family, by adopting the 
duke of Holſtein Gottorp, declaring him to be her 
heir, and giving him the title of grand duke of Ruſſia. 
He was married to the princeſs Catharina Alexowna, 
the daughter of Chriſtian Auguſtus, prince of Anhalt- 


Zerbſt, who bore him a ſon that was chriſtened by the 


name of Peter, and afterwards became the unfortunate 
Peter III. | | 

The reign of this Empreſs may, in divers inſtances, 
be ſaid to have been truly glorious. She obtained a 
complete victory over the Swedes; and ſuch was her 
importance in the political ſcale af Europe, that the 
court of Great Britain deemed it expedient, in 1747, ta 
court her alliance at the expence of a very conſiderable 
ſubſidy. A treaty was accordingly entered into, and 
articles ſigned by the plenipotentiaries of the reſpective 
monarchs. She was induced, from political, as well as 
private reaſons, to eſpouſe the cauſe of the hauſe of 
Auſtria againſt the king of Pruſſia, in 1756; and, not- 
withſtanding the ſuperior talents that monarch diſ- 
played, both in the cabinet and field, her conqueſts 
were of ſuch importance, as threatened the deſtruction 
of the Pruſſian power, which, however, was prevented 
Dag critical death, which happened on January 5, 
1762, | | t 

Elizabeth was ſucceeded by Peter III. grand prince 
of Ruſſia, and duke of Holſtein Gottorp, He poſſeſſed 
the warmeſt attachment to the king. of Pruſſia, from 
his political and perſonal character; and ſeemed ta have 
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corn and oxen ſent down thither from the ſeveral 
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adopted his principles and practices, as the governing 


maxims of his own conduct. From theſe motives he 


is ſuppoſed to have introduced ſome peculiarities and | 


innovations into*the empire, which were extremely 
diſguſting to his ſubjefts. However that may be, 
a conſpiracy was formed againſt him, which was 
carried on in ſuch a manner, that this unfortunate 
prince knew but a ſhort interval between the loſs of his 
crown and his death, which happened in July, 1762. 
He was ſucceeded by his conſort Catharine the II. 
the firſt remarkable occurrence in whoſe reign was the 
death of prince Ivan, ſon of the princeſs of Mecklen- 
burg, who fell a victim to an ill concerted conſpiracy, 
formed by a party to raiſe him to the imperial throne, 
to which, it is univerſally admitted, he had no legal 
pretence. 

The tranſactions and event of the war between Ruſ- 
ſia and the Ottoman Porte, which commenced in 
1768, and terminated in 1774, are well known from 
hiſtorical record. We have recounted the particulars 
of the ſame in our hiſtory of Turkey, in the firſt di- 
viſion of our work, under the article of Aſia, for which 
the reader is referred to page 206. The part the Em- 
preſs took in the diſmemberment of Poland, will be 
ſhewn in our hiſtory of that kingdom. 

It will be neceſſary to relate, that a ſhort time be- 
fore the concluſion of the war with the Turks, a rebel- 
lion broke out in Ruſſia, which greatly alarmed the 
court of Peterſburg, a pretender appearing in the per- 
ſon of a Coſſac, called Pugatſcheff; and aſſuming the 
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name and character of the late unfortunate emperor : 


Peter III. by his ability and address. 
numerous followers, which ere 2 him 
that they ſtood ſeveral engagements with I's degree, 
generals, and committed great ravages in he Ruſſian 
They were at length, however, totally defes Country, 
the pretender being taken priſoner, was Kr * 
Moſcow in an iron cage, and there beheaded ucted to 
nit N "Ip » January 

n juſtice to the preſent Empreſs. ; 
knowledged, that hs has filled = * be ac 
tinguiſhed luſtre, She has promoted ſcience £ wa 
commerce, and introduced many lalutary * 
in the interior police of her empire, than which wer 
can more effectually tend to aggrandize herſelf. | 
well as her ſubjects. We ſhall only add F ike 
tranſaction of her reign particularly redoung; p her 
honour ; this is the eſtabliſhment of an armed vo . 
ty, for the 22 of the commerce of the _ c 
not at war, from any attacks or inſults from belli — 

wers. This armed neutrality was acceeded_ to 1 
1780, by the kings of Sweden and Denmark, and b Fo 
States General. , OO OS 

The flames of war are again burſt out between Rug 
and the Porte, and the emperor of Germany has inter. 
poſed in favour of the former. Time alone can decide 
the event. However, our readers may be aſſured, that 
whatever tranſactions may occur from the commence. 
ment of the ſame to the cloſe of this work, ſhall be 
minutely and faithfully inſerted by way of ſupplement, 
as we have already announced with reſpect to events 
in general. 
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Origin of the Name, Extent, Situation, Boundaries, Cli- 
mate, Soil, Productions, Rivers, e. 


R is the general opinion that Poland takes its 
name from Polu, a Sclavonian word, ſignifying 
a country fit for hunting, on account of its plains, 
woods, wild beaſts, and every kind of game. 

Before the extraordinary partition of this country, 
the kingdom of Poland was very conſiderable, extend- 
ing about 700 miles in length, and 680 in breadth ; the 
ſituation being between 46 and 57 deg. north lat. and 
16 and 34 deg. eaſt long. and the boundaries, Livonia, 
part of Ruſſia, and the Baltic Sea, to the north; another 
part of Ruſſia to the eaſt; Hungary, Turkey, and 
Little Tartary, to the ſouth ; and Germany to the weſt, 

From its ſituation, the climate of this country is ra- 
ther temperate, and the air not exceſſive cold ; yet 
ſometimes the lakes and rivers are ſo frozen, that car- 
riages paſs over them for five or ſix months together. 
The ſoil alſo is generally fertile, fit for tillage and paſ- 
ture, and produces a vaſt quantity of corn and cattle, 
even enough to ſupply the populous nation of Holland, 
who yearly ſend vaſt fleets to Dantzick, to buy the 


parts of Poland. It alſo produces honey, wax, hemp, 
flax, leather, pot-aſhes, ſalt, wood, falt-petre, vitriol, 
and quickſilver. With theſe ſtaple commodities the 
inhabitants purchaſe thoſe of other nations, as wines, 
cloths, ſtuffs, wrought ſilks, tapeſtry, jewels, ſables, 
martens, tin, ſtee}, iron ware, brandy, and ſpices. + 
This country produces alſo all kinds of fruits and 
herbs, and a good breed of horſes. There are vines 
in many places, the grapes of which are grateful to the 
taſte, eſpecially if the ſummer and harveſt be favourable; 
but the wine 1s generally very ſharp when drawn' off. 


— 
— 


| rt the Viſtula, the 


| who bathe in it of a ſwarthy complexion. of Poland 1s 


In the mountains there are mines of lead, ſilver, copper, 
_ 2, 


and iron; but the moſt conſiderable of all are the ſal- 
mines in Leſſer Poland, which are the chief riches of 
the country, and bring moſt money into the exchequer, 
They work in thoſe mines as colliers do in our coal pit. 
The ſalt is generally of a blueiſh colour, but ſome of 
it is white and tranſparent. They have alſo ſome vens 
of ſal-gemmæ. The woods are well ſtored with hares 
rabbits, ſquirrels, deer, foxes, bears, wolves, and boars, 
The Maſovian foreſts have plepty of elks, wild aſſes, 
wild oxen, called uri, and buffaloes, whoſe fleſh, when 
ſalted, the Poles eſteem a great dainty. In the Ukraine 
there are wild horſes alſo, whoſe fleſh is equally eſteem- 
ed. The wolf, reſembling a hart, or the E 
lynx, called lupus cervarius, and by the natives 779, 4 
ſpots on its belly and legs, affords the beſt furs of , 
land. The quails in Podolia have green legs. f 
ſaid their fleſh is unwholeſome, and, if immoderatelf 
eaten, cauſes the cramp. ta 
Poland 1s a plain flat .country, rather inclining ; 
marſh lands, ſo that no conſiderable woods afar 
tains are found here, except thoſe that form the - f 
to Hungary, which is a craggy ridge of 300 enk 
length, and called the Crapach, or Carpathian ew 
tains. The eaſtern part of the country, indeed, ahi 
of woods, foreſts, lakes, marſhes, and rs wick 
afford a delightful proſpe& to that part of if 


The moſt conſiderable rivers are , 
Niemen or Cronus, the Nieper or Boriſthencs, "| 
Nieſter or Tyras, and the Bog or Vegus * to, Of 
lake worthy of obſervation is the great | "1 4 4 thoſe 
the White Lake, which, it is affirmed, will Of 


One of the moſt ſingular productions here to gie 
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an eſſential ſalt. It not only proceeds from 
of ha quicken-tree; but alſo from the larix, pine, 
für, oak, juniper, maple, olive, fig-tree, &c. It lows 
in July and Auguſt, from about the nervous fibres of 
30 leaves, which, being dried in the air, concrete in- 
as whitiſh grains of the ſize of wheat; inſomuch, that, 
in Auguſt, the greater leaves of the aſh-tree look white, 
as if they were covered with ſnow. However, it is 
very ſcarce, on account of the difficulty of gathering 
ir, The virtues of manna are well known, it being a 
mild laxative Purge, and thought to diſſolve groſs hu- 
mours, and abate their acrimony ; whence it is good 
in catarrhs and coughs, proceeding from an acrid 


hlegm. It is alſo good in diſorders of the breaſt and 
— when ſtuffed with clammy humours. It is uſed 
in the 


leuriſy, inflammation of the lungs, and tenſion 
of the belly, from a thick hot bile. 


SECTION u. 


Deſcription of the ſeveral Provinces and principal Places 
| of Poland. 


N treating of this country, conſidered in its utmoſt ex- 
tent, prior to its diſmemberment, we ſhall divide it 
into the twelve following provinces, and attend to each 
in due order. Theſe are Poland, properly fo called; 
Poliſh Pruſſia, Lithuania, Samogitia, Courland, War- 
ſovia, Polachia, Poleſia, Red Ruſſia, Podolia, Vol- 
hinia, and Ukrania. Moſt of theſe provinces are di- 
vided into diſtricts called palatinates ; and the latter are 
again ſubdivided into ſtaroſties, or bailiwicks. 

PoLanD, properly fo called, is divided in Upper, or 
Little Poland ; and Lower, or Great Poland. 

Upper, or Little Poland, contains many woods, but 
is fertile in ſome places, and in general well watered. 
'There is but one mountain in Little Poland, called 
Mons Calvus, or Bald Mountain. 

Little Poland is divided into the palatinates of Cra- 
cow, Sendomir, and Lublin. Theſe three palatinates 
form together the dioceſe of Cracow, which contains 
1018 churches, including 11 which are collegiate. 
Cracow, the metropolis of the palatinate of that 
name, and of the kingdom of Poland, is ſeated on a 


| 
| 


rocky bank of the river Viſtula, about the middle of 


the palatinate. It is very populous, and the largeſt 
and beſt built of any town in Poland, the houſes being 
of free-ſtone, four or five ſtories high, and covered 
with boards in the form of tiles. The public buildings 
are magnificent; among which are the cathedral of St. 
Staniſlaus ; the church of St. Mary, in the grand place, 
ſurrounded with four rows of very fine buildings ; with 
50 other churches; and 17 religious houſes in the caſ- 
tle, city and ſuburbs ; together with the noble, well- 
built monaſteries of the Jeſuits and Dominicans. The 
only remaining places of worſhip, differing from the 
ſtate, are two Greek churches, and a Jewiſh ſynagogue. 
There is an univerſity here which contains 11 colleges, 
where all kinds of ſciences are taught, This univerſi- 
ty was begun by Caſimir the Great, finiſhed by Ula- 
diſlaus Jagello, and had its privileges confirmed by 
pope Urban. Though the court generally reſides at 
arlaw, as being more in the heart of the kingdom, 
Cracow is anoble, large, populous city, full of gentr 
and clergy, and honoured with the ſeſſion of the ſu- 
preme court of judicature, the keeping of the royal 
enſigns or regalia, and the place of the king's corona- 
tion. The king's apartments are adorned with very 
curious paintings and ſtatues. Within the caſtle ſtands 
the cathedral, where the kings of Poland are crowned 
and interred, Here likewiſe the relics of St. Staniſ- 
aus, the ancient biſhop and patron of the nation, are 
Carefully kept, and highly venerated. 
ear this city are ſome admirable ſalt mines, which 
vere diſcovered in 1548. They produce a great an- 
nual revenue to the crown; and the proprietors are 
likewiſe obliged to make a yearly preſent to every City 
in Poland, The ſalt is of four Kinds; and on one fide 
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of the mines runs a ſtream of bratkiſh water, as a fine 


freſh one does on the other ſide. Ts 

The other towns of this palatinate are Zator, Siveria, 
Biecz, Sandrecz, Lelow, Czentochow, Slacovia, and 
Veliſca. In ſome of theſe are mines of filver and lead: 
in others collegiate churches and monaſteries, 

Czentochow, on the river Warta, near the confines 
of Sileſia, in particular, is celebrated for remarkable 
good beer. Without the walls there is a monaſtery of 
hermits, where a picture of the Virgin Mary is depoſit- 
ed, and which thoſe hermits affirm to have been paint- 
ed by St. Luke himſelf, This hath drawn a great 
concourſe of pilgrims hither, who have made rich pre- 
ſents to the hermits; yet theſe treaſures are not lodged 
in the monaſtery, but in a ſmall fortreſs. 195 

The ſenators of this palatinate are the biſhop, B 
tine, and caſtellan of Cracow, with four other inferior 
caſtellans. | 

The juriſdiction of this palatine is very large, and ex» 
tends ſeveral ways, not only over the citizens and coun- 
trymen, but alſo the nobility and gentry. The prætor, 
or mayor, of Cracow, is named by the king ; but the 
caſtle is principally under the command of the pala- 
tine, who has ten deputies, or burgraves, by whom, 
in times of peace and war, a ſtrict guard is kept, both 
night and day; and they muſt always be choſen out of 
the gentry. 

The palatinate of Sendomir, or Sandomir, abounds 
with mines of gold, ſilver, copper, iron, lead, ſteel, 
and marble; and has its name from its capital. 

Sendomir is pleaſant, and defended by a ſtrong 


caſtle on the ſouth ſide of the town, on a ſteep rock, 


beſides walls and outworks built by Caſimir the Great, 
who died here of a ſurfeit by eating too much fruit, 
which, about this ſpot, is reckoned the beſt in Poland. 
The moſt remarkable ſtructures in the town are the 
Dominican monaſtery, a collegiate church which is 
very rich, a ſchool where the Jeſuits teach, and other 
religious houſes. The chief court of judicature for the 
palatinate is kept here. The inhabitants are reckoned 
very polite. Here are two churches, much frequented 
by pilgrims, both which ſtand in the midſt of a foreſt. 

The towns are Kunow, Schydlowiecz, Viaſden, Op- 
tatow, Radom, 11za, Solecia, Bozentin, Kielcz, Chen- 
cin, Racow, Lagovia, Corzin, and Viſlicza. All that 
can be ſaid worthy of mention concerning theſe ſeveral 
places is, that they produce the reſpectiye articles of 
timber, iron, ſteel, earthen ware, fiſh, &c. which tend 
to the advantage of the inhabitants. 

The palatinate of Lublin contains many noblemen 
and gentlemens ſeats. It is governed by four principal 
perſons, the palatine, the caſtellan, and two ſenators. 

The city of Lublin, from whence the palatinate re- 
ceives its name, is a ſmall town, but has very great 
trade, and is particularly celebrated for four great an- 
nual fairs or marts, which continue a month each, and 


are reſorted to by merchants from many parts, both of 
| Europe and Aſia. 


It is a biſhopric, ſuffragan to the 
archbiſhop of Cracow. The Jews ſynagogue here 1s the 


fineſt in the whole kingdom; and the city beſides con- 


tains ſeveral churches, convents, a college, and the 
chief tribunal for Little Poland. It is a healthy place, 


though ſurrounded by moraſſes, which are, indeed, ity 


chief defence; though Caſimir the Great walled it, 
and ſurrounded it with a ditch. It hath likewiſe the ſe- 


curity of a citadel, which communicates to the town by 


a bridge. 

Caſimir is built of timber -among the rocks near the 
Weiſſel. It is a large city, with a beautiful palace, 
and extenſive gardens, belonging to. the archbiſhop of 
Gneſna. This is the town where Charles XII. king of 


Sweden, cauſed general Patkul to be broke alive upon 
the wheel, 


There are three other towns in this palatinate, but 


of no note. | "6 

LOWER or GREAT POLAND; though ſo called, is ra- 
ther ſmaller than Liitle Poland; for it did not receive 
its appellation of Great from its extent, but from hay- 
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ing been firſt ſettled into a kingdom by Lechas the 
Great, the original founder of the Poliſh monarchy. It 
| bs, in general, a level champaign country; has pleaſant 


rivers, lakes, and ponds; and is well furniſhed with all 


manner of fiſh and fowl. Its hills abound with ſheep 


and cattle, and its vallies with corn. 
The palatinate of Poſnania is ſituated to the eaſt- 


ward of Sileſia and Brandenburg. 


The ſenators of this palatinate are the archbiſhop of 


Gneſna; the biſhop, palatine, and caſtellan of Poſ- 
nania; and fix other caſtellans. There are ſeveral 
other officers in this palatinate, both civil and military. 


The Staroſtas, or governors of cities, have ſome of 


them juriſdiction, others none, as it is hkewiſe all over 
the kingdom. Some of its towns are walled; but the 
houſes, in general, are of timber, except the public 
edifices, which are of ſtone or brick. 

Poſnania, the capital, is thought to be inferior to no 
city of Poland, except Cracow. It is the fee of a bi- 
ſhop, ſuffragan of Gneſna; and it is defended by a 

ood caſtle, a double wall, and a deep ditch. Ir ts 
— for its trade, well built, and has a cathedral. 
The biſhop's palace, and an univerſity, are in its ſu- 
burbs, encompaſſed by a moraſs and a deep lake, but 
incommoded ſometimes by the overflowings of the 
river. There is a fine college and monaſtery in the 
City, in the former of which they have many ſcholars. 
The inhabitants make as handſome a figure in their 
houſes and dreſs as any in Poland: and their Staroſta, 
or chief magiſtrate, who is choſen annually out of the 
Echevins, or aldermen, is dignified with the title of 
general of Great Poland, Moſt of them are Papiſts ; 
but here are many Jews, who have greater privileges 
than the citizens. The public buildings are generally 
of free-ſtone, of which the moſt conſiderable is the 
caſtle, There are three famous fairs kept in this city, 
much reſorted to by the German traders. In St. Mag- 
dalen's, which is the principal church of the city, is 
ſhewn the tomb of the duke Mieceſlaus, who intro- 
duced Chriſtianity into Poland. Here are ſeveral 
other churches, beſides monaſteries. The ſtreets 
are ſpacious, and the town-houſe a piece of fine ar- 
chitecture. | 

Beſides the capital, the only place of note in this 
palatinate is Fravenſtadt, which is remarkable for the 
victory obtained near it over the Saxons by the 
Swedes, which proved ſo fatal to king Auguſtus, 
that it permitted Charles XII. to enter Saxony, and 
left Poland and Lithuania to the mercy of that con- 
queror, 

The palatinate of Kaliſch hath five ſenators, viz. the 
palatine, the caſtellan of Kaliſch, Land, Naklo, and 
Kamin. 

Kaliſch, the city from whence the palatinate hath its 
name, lies among marſhes, and is fortified only with a 
brick wall, and low towers. Here are the ruins of a 
ſtrong caſtle, which was deſtroyed by the Tuetonic 
knights. It has a magnificent college of Jeſuits, and 
ſome religious houſes. It was taken by the Swedes 
during the wars of the laſt century. The Saxons and 
Poles defeated the Swedes near this place, in October 

1706, juſt as a treaty had been ſigned, whereby king 
Auguſtus renounced the crown to king Staniſlaus, his 
electorate of Saxony being then over-run by the 
Swedes, and no other way left to relieve it. 
 Gneſna, or, as the Germans term it, Gniſen, is now 
deemed the capital of Great Poland, and was formerly 
the metropolis of the whole kingdom, and the reſidence 
of the king. It was built, as is generally reported, by 
king Lechus, I. founder of the monarchy, and called 
Gneſna, from an eagle's neſt found there, which, in the 
Poliſh language, is called Geneſiad. The kings of 
Poland were crowned, and the ragalia kept here, till 
13200, when they were removed to Cracow. It ſuffered 

very much by a dreadful fire in 1613, and has been de- 
clining ever ſince ; ſo that it is now only conſiderable 
for being the ſee of an archbiſhop, who is primate of 
all Poland, legate of the Holy See, and, in caſe of the 
5 | I 
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king's death, regent till a new king be ch 
alſo he claims the right of declaring and pon 2 
can reverſe all proceedings in any of the 10 0 
courts; and it is death to draw a ſword in his preſe _— 
g a . nce 
A golden croſs 1s carried before him when he goes tg 
the diet, or to the king; and when he ſits, his 4 | to 
holds it behind his chair. His marſhal, who ig 3 — 
tor, carries a ſtaff before his coach, and ſalutes 1 
with it but the king. He viſits no ambaſſadors — 
they viſit him. During the inter- regnum, he may =. 
| money in his own name; the revenues of the crown 
then belonging to him, and he having the ſame officers 
with the king: but at all times he has drums beatin 
and trumpets ſounding, within and without, before 0 
ſits down to table; and he may viſit the king when he 
pleaſes. The canons muſt all be of noble birth. 

There is lodged in the cathedral a great treaſure ot 
gold, ſilver, and curious enamelled veſſels, bequeathed 
to it by Sigiſmund III. and ſome other kings. The 
tomb of one of the archbiſhops is caſed with ſilver 
and the pillars are of Corinthian braſs. ; 

The palatinate of Siradia 1s ſituated to the north and 
ſouth of the Warta, and contains 

Siradia, the capital town, which is ſmall, but popu- 
lous, and has a caſtle to defend it. 

Wielun, which is the ſeat of the Staroſta, caftellan, 
and provincial diet. And 

Petricow, a tolerable well-built neat town, about 80 
miles from Cracow. One of the great tribunals of the 
kingdom, for determining differences among the no. 
bility, and appeals from inferior courts, fits in this 
town; as does alſo a provincial court, and the ſynod of 
the clergy. | | 

The palatinate of Lencicia hath five ſenators, viz. 
the palatine and caſtellan of Lencicia, and three other 
caſtellans. 

The principal town, called Lencicia, has a great an- 
nual fair, and is the ſeat of one of the little diets. 

Piontkum is celebrated for a fine monaſtery, and 
good beer. 

The palatinate of Rava lies eaſt from that of Len- 
cicia, and hath four ſenators, viz. the caſtellans of 
Sochaezow, Goſtinin, and Rava, and the palatine of 
Rava. 

Rava, the capital, is ſituated in the midſt of a plain, 
built of wood, tolerably populous, and defended by a 
caſtle. | 

Lovitz is a ſmall neat town, hath a caſtle ſurrounded 
by the river, is adorned with a ſtately church, and the 
palace of the archbiſhop of Gneſna. : 

Volhora is a populous town, where the biſbop of Cu- 
Javia has a noble palace. 

The palatinate of Brezeſtry is fertile, and ſends five 
members to the diet. 

In the ſuburbs of Creſwick ſtands the church of St. 
Peter, built with free-ſtone, together with a college of 
24 canons. | i : 

Uladiſlaw is a palatinate, the capital city of which, 
of the ſame name, is the ſee of a biſhop. T he cathe- 
dral is an ancient Gothic ſtructure, but rich in plate, 
ornaments, and relics; and encompaſſed with the 
houſes of the canons and prebendaries, and a large 
free-ſchool. The chief ornament of the place 1s the 
biſhop's ſtately palace. Though the adjacent ſoil c 
marſhy, and fo ſcarce of fuel, that the inhabitants ſut- 
fer very much for want of it, yet it is fruitful in corn, 
and ſends great quantities to Dantzick. _ 3 

The palatinate of Inowlocz, or Inowladiſlaw, 15 &t- 
vided into three territories, and ſends four caſtellans to 
the diet, beſides the palatine. ; q 

The chief town, of the ſame name, 15 ſmall, but de- 
fended by a ſtrong caſtle. ; 

Bydgoſt is noted for a great trade in ſalmon. " 

Dobrin abounds with fruit and fiſh of all fort; 2 
was formerly the occaſion of many quarrels betwe 
the Tuętonic knights, Pruſſia and Poland. Aris 

Ploezko, or Ploſkow, is divided into four dl 1 78 


Ploſkow, its chief town, has been a biſhop's {ee # 


mi. ht — — — 


time, 
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time, is very populous, has a good trade, and is defeng- 
ed by a caſtle, . | 
and monaſteries, well endowed, eſpecially that of the 
Benedictines, in the ſuburbs, where, among other re- 
lics, they keep the head of St. Sigiſmund in a golden 
firine, given by king Sigiſmund III. : ; 
polis PRUSSIA hath been uſually particularized 
by the appellation'of Royal Pruſſia, on account of its 
belonging to the crown of Poland, and to diſtinguiſh 
it from Ducal Pruſſia, which belonged to the houſe of 
Brandenburg; but hath, for ſome time paſt, been erect- 
into a 
wh is into Poliſh Pruſſia, and the kingdom of Pruffia ; 
as his late, Pruſſian majeſty, in the diſmemberment of 
Poland, ſeized upon the opulent, commercial, and fine 
cities of Dantzick, Thorn, and Elbing, which are all 
in Poliſh Pruſſia, but annexed"to the dominions of 
Pruſſia. 
"Poliſh Pruſſia was formerly a diſtinct political ſtate 
from Poland itſelf, and no farther connected than by a 
perpetual alliance. In the year 1466, however, the 
inhabitants put themſelves under the protection of 
Caſimir IV. when it was expreſsly ſtipulated, that Po- 
liſh Pruſſia ſhould have nothing to do with the kingdom 
of Poland, though it had with its ſovereign ; and that 
the king ſhould perſonally, and alone, come among 
them, hold diets, give orders, and determine all mat- 
ters relative to Poliſh Pruſſia. Some of the cities and 
towns of this province, and particularly Dantzick, had 
formerly very peculiar privileges. 

The ſouthern parts of this diviſion, excepting in the 
neighbourhood of Dantzick, are barren, but level and 
open; but the other parts are over-run with mountains, 
lakes, and woods. The lakes yield plenty of excellent 
fiſh; and the woods afford wild boars, roe-bucks, game, 
wax, honey, and timber. This province is divided 
into four palatinates, viz. Pomerellia Culm, Marien- 
burg, and Warmia. | 

The inhabitants of Poliſh Pruſſia have a diſtich which 
charaCterizes ſix of their principal cities and towns, and 
which may be thus tranſlated. 


Dantzick the rich, Culm the delightful, and Ploczko 
the long ; 
Marienburg the handſome, Thorn the devout, and 
Elbing the ſtrong. 


The Palatinate of Pomerellia had formerly princes of 
its own, It has now a palatine, and four provincial 
Judges ; lies in the dioceſe of Cujavia, and contains the 
following places. 

The city of Dantzick, which is not only the capital 
of the palatinate, but the metropolis of Poliſh Pruſſia, 
is ſituated on a branch of the river Viſtula. 

The inhabitants of Dantzick have frequently chang- 
ed their maſters, and have ſometimes been under the 
proteCtion of the Engliſh and Dutch ; but they have 

newn a greater attachment to Poland, as being leſs 
likely to rival them in their trade. 

The city of Dantzick is large, populous and rich, 
carries on a vaſt trade, and hath long been conſidered 
not only as the chief mart and magazine of Poland, 
but as one of the greateſt granaries inthe world; there- 
ore, London and Amſterdam excepted, it is reputed 
© excel, in opulence and commerce, any other city 
in Europe. , 5 

This city is divided into three parts, which are go- 
verned by three diſtinct ſenators, viz. Voorſtadt, or Fore 
City; the Altſtadt, or Old City; and the Rechteſtadt, 
or the Emperor's City; all encompaſſed with high walls, 

0 broad that coaches eaſily go round upon them. The 


ortifications are of vaſt extent; but being commanded 


the hills, on the ſouth-weſt, they cannot ſtand a 
oy, covered with merchant fhips. It is watered by 
wy vers Motlaw and Rodaun, on which are ſeveral 
® 's. One, on the Rodaun, yields the (tate a greats 
venue, beſides what is brings the proprietors. The 

No. 64. | I | 


It has a cathedral, with other churches 


kingdom. The modern diſtinction, there- 


A canal goes through the city, which is gene- 


religion 18 


| 
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houſes are partly ſtone, and partly brick, and generally 
ſix or ſeven ſtories high. The public buildings are 
very fair. St. Mary's church is a ſtately fabric, with 48 
altars, 37 22 windows, and a front, made at Antwerp, 
that colt gol. Here is a magnificent town-houle, 
with a very lofty ſpire, The arſenal, and exchange, 
the ſquare of St. Dominic; and the college, are noble 
ſtructures. There are 20 pariſhes in the city and ſu- 
burbs; three magazines, well furniſhed with ammuni- 
tion and other ſtores; and many granaries of ſeven and 
nine ſtories high, with funnels to let the corn down 
from one to the other, which ſaves a great deal of Ja- 
bour and charge. They are encompaſſed with water, 
ſo that ſhips lie cloſe to them to take in their lading ;' 
and no houſes are ſuffered to be near them for fear of 
fire. The chief export of the place is in corn brought 
from other parts, of which an incredible quantity is 
ſhipped from hence every year, The citizens have the 
ſole privilege of buying up the corn as ſoon as it enters 
the harbour. The magiſtrates ſet a price upon it; but, 
that the country people, who are the ſellers, - may not 
be impoſed upon, and delayed, the citizens are obliged 
to buy up the whole quantity which the ' boats bring 
in, let it be what it will. Though this city takes off a 


great quantity of the woollen manufactures of Great 


Britain, yet the Dutch, ſending ſo many ſhips for corn 
to Dantzick, which muſt go empty away if they have 
no goods to carry, and the freight coſting them nothing, 
they have the chief trade 2 courſe. Dantzick is the 
chief market to which the Dutch, and alſo the Scots, 
ſend their pickled herrings, which are a moſt profit- 
able merchandize in Poland. The Dutch ſend juniper 
ſpirits hither, together with ſalt, ſulphur, whale- fins, 
and train- Oil. Beſides corn, of which there is not ſuch 
a quantity exported any where as here, the Dantzickers 
export pot-aſhes, ſturgeon, Poliſh linen, fail-cloth, and 
great quantities of ſpruce canvas, which is uſed for ſails 
for ſmall ſhipping in England, and in Spain and Italy. 
The Dutch fetch great quantities of Poliſh ſheep's 
wool from hence, which is the beſt in all the northern 
world, the Engliſh and Iriſh only excepted, and which 
they employ in their cloth manufacture. The French 
alſo bring ſome of it away. The Poliſh wool is ex- 


ported likewiſe to Germany and Sweden. The Dant- | 


zickers have a wine of that ſort they call Tokay, but 
it is no other than the Poliſh wines of the mountains 
of Cracow and Podolia: and they import great quan- 
tities of Hollands gin, which is much drank in Poland. 
Some of the beſt oaken plank, for building ſhips, is 
brought from this city. The Dutch cargoes, beſides 


' thoſe already mentioned, generally conſiſt of Engliſh 


woollen manufactures, the ſugars of the Engliſh colo- 
nies, American tobaccoes, with French filks, wines, 
and brandy. One half of the port cuſtoms belonged 
to the king of Poland ſince the reign of Sigiſmund 


; Auguſtus, till his late Pruſſian majeſty converted all of 


them to his own emolument. The harbour of Dantzick 
is not deep, fo that very large ſhips cannot come up to 
the city. One of the ſuburbs of Dantzick is called 
Scotland; and the Scotch had great privileges allowed 
them, in conſideration of their gallant defence of the 
town under one of the family of Douglas, when it was 
beſieged by the Poles. It is ſaid there have been uſually 
upwards of 30,000 Scotch pedlars at a time in Poland, 
ſome travelling on foot, ſome on horſeback, &c. In- 
deed, in the time of king Charles II. they amounted 
to 53,000, when Sir John Denham, and Mr, Killigrew, 
were ſent to number and tax them by the poll, which 
they did by particular licences from the king of Po- 
land, bringing home 10,0001. ſterling, beſides defray- 
ing the expences of the journey and commiſſion, 


In the great church here is a vaſt pillar, hollowed, 


which, it is pretended, was anciently uſed to immure 
eccleſiaſtics guilty. of heinous crimes. As liberty of 
publicly allowed in Dantzick, there are 


churches of all kinds, Lutheran, Calviniſt, and Catholic, 
There are beſides convents for the religious of both ſexes. 
The environs of this city are uncommonly beautiful. 
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Before the diſmmemberment, though this town was 
under the protection of Poland, yet it was governed by 
its own magiltrates in form of a republic. They had 
four proconſuls or burgomaſters, out of whom the king 
named a burgrave to repreſent him in the ſenate, and 
ſign fentences. of death. The ſenators continued for 
like, and four of them were Calviniſts. There were 
100 burghers choſen to inſpect the conduct of the ſe- 
nate, and join with them in chuſing the miniſters. 
The magiſtrates determined all criminal cauſes with- 
out appeal, and all civil cauſes not exceeding 1000 
livres. The 100 burghers, who joined with the 
ſenate in impoſing taxes, repreſented the grievances 
of the people, and maintained their privileges. When 
the king came hither, he was only allowed to bring a 
few guards, and was treated by the city for three days. 
They had a ſecretary always at court to take care of 
their intereſts, and the right of coinage, Their mo- 
ney, which they could coin without the king's leave, 
had the king's effigy on one ſide, and the city arms on 
the other. 

Here is a college, with profeſſors in all faculties ; 
but they do not give the degree of doctor. The juriſ- 
diction of this city is above 40 miles round. The eſta- 
bliſhed religion has been Lutheraniſm ſince 1525. The 
Calviniſts are numerous, and are allowed the freedom 
of their worſhip; as are all ſects in general. This 
city is noted for having been the birth-place of that 
eminent geographer Philip Cluverius. | 

There is an inland ſea or bay here, called the Friſ- 
chaff, famous for ſturgeon, a vaſt quantity of which 1s 
taken here, cured at Koningſberg and Dantzick, and 
{ent to all the trading ports X Europe, eſpecially Eng- 
land and Holland. Peter the Great, czar of Muſcovy, 
having brought a fine yacht hither from Holland, took 
great delight in working it in this bay ; and, in order 
to acquire the mariner's art, did every part himſelf ; 
being ſometimes at the helm, ſometimes before the 
maſt, and ſometimes at the top-maſt head, &c. 

Oliva, a ſmall ſea-port, five miles north-weſt of 
Dantzick, is famed for a benedictine abbey, where a 

ce was concluded in 1660, betwixt the emperor, the 
ing of Poland, and the elector of Brandenburg, on 
one part; and the king of Sweden on the other. 

The abbot's palace and gardens are very elegant; but 
his revenues, which amounted to 10,000 ducats (or near 
zool.) per annum, and the lands of the convent, which 
he enjoyed in full ſovereignty, were all ſeized by the 
late king of Pruſſia. 

In this palatinate are five other towns, but neither of 
them merit attention, 


The 2 of Culm has four ſenators, viz. the bi- 


ſhops of Culm and Warmia, the palatine and caftellan. 

The city of this name was built and well fortified by 
the Teutonic knights. It is pleaſantly ſituated, but is 
much decayed ſince the Swediſh wars. | 

The city of Thorn, the moſt ancient of any in Poliſh 
Pruſſia, is likewiſe the handſomeſt and beſt built. The 
ſtreets are broader, and the houſes more elegant, than 
thoſe of Dantzick. The name is derived from the 
German word Thor, which ſignifies a door or gate, be- 
cauſe the Teutonic knights, by building ir, opened to 
themſelves a door into Pruſſia; and the device on the 
city ſeal is a gate thrown open. 

In the year 1454 this city, in conjunction with the 
reſt of Poliſh Pruſſia, threw off the oppreſſive yoke of 
the Teutonic knights, and pur itfelf under the protec- 
tion of Poland, on condition that it ſhould enjoy its an- 
cient rights and privileges, which were equal to thoſe 
of Dantzick. 

It had heretofore the right of coining money, chuſing 
its own magiſtrates, determining civil and criminal 
cauſes, ſending repreſentatives to the ſeveral diets, pur- 
chaſing fiefs and eſtates, &c. But its rights and privi- 
leges now depend entirely upon the will of the Pruſſian 
monarch. 


The German and Poliſh languages are ſpoken here | 


in the utmoſt purity, The territory appertaining to 


Rd 


_ 


| 


| or ſtubble; and the few woods 


tonic knights. The caſtle, which was er pies in 55 
is a brick ſtructure, fortifigd on one ide with 3 ditch, 
+ 


A NEW, ROYAL axv AUTHENTIC SYSTEM or UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY, 


the city is of conſiderable extent; a | 
about ſix miles from the city, all . Villa 
thither, may drink as much beer as they ns reſo 

The town is defended by a double wall and — Sab. 
wooden bridge over the V ĩſtula is the longeſt in E. The 
as half an hour is required to walk over it at a 1 , 
ble pace; and at the pak time it is the moſt ex 0 0 ba 
as one third of it is ſure to be annually carried = Ive, 
the floods. In fact it conſiſts, properly ſpeaki ay by 
two bridges, as the iſland Bazar divides it in the Ka « 
The Stadthouſe hath none in Europe which * 1 
except that of Amſterdam. Great quantities of - It, 
and gingerbread are made here and exported Tit 
aſparagus, that grows wild in the neighbourhoog 1 
not inferior to what is cultivated in other places uy 
this city the celebrated aſtronomer Copernicus v ka 


The Lutheran college hath five profeſſors. w: 
teacher of the Poliſh language, a fine — . 
printing-houſe. CY 

The biſhop of Culm, whoſe dioceſe and ſpiritual ju 
riſdiction extends to this city, having, towards the — 
of the laſt century, eſtabliſhed an annual proceſſion 
with the hoſt on Corpus-Chrilti day, the year 1724 
will ſcarce ever be forgot by the citizens of Thorn, for 
the execution of a terrible decree that year fram the 
chancery at Warſaw, at the inſtigation of the Jeſuits, 
and the falſe depoſitions of their partizans; by which 
ſeveral Proteſtant magiſtrates, and others of note, were 
not only put to death, and others fined, whipped, ang 
impriſoned, on account of a tumult, becauſe ſome of 
the citizens children did not kneel down at the proceſ- 
ſion, but St. Mary's church was taken from the Pro- 
teſtants, and given to the Papiſts; their ſchools de- 
ſtroyed; the. form of the city government utterly ſub- 
verted ; the burghers forced to ſubmit to a new ſet of 
magiſtrates, who were all Roman Catholics; and, in a 
word, the inhabitants were ſtripped of all cheir privi- 
leges that had been ſo dearly purchaſed, and after- 
wards confirmed by the peace of Oliva, During this 
many of the inhabitants fled to Dantzick for refuge, 
but thought fit to retire from thence elſewhere, leſt the 
Poles ſhould oblige the magiſtrates of that city to de- 
liver them up. The Jeſuits college having been broke 
open and plundered in the tumult, they demanded 
20,000 florins of the city, which paid down one half in 
hand, and mortgaged the city lands for the other; 
though the damage they ſuſtained did not exceed 1000 
florins, and their whole college was not worth the ſum 
total of their demand. Mean time the commiſſion for 
the execution of the horrid ſentence, which even the 
reigning pope thought too cruel, ſtaid about a fortnight, 
and colt the city 49,000 florins. Five or ſix ſoldien 
were quartered upon every Proteſtant burgher, who was 
obliged ro maintain them in luxury, on pain of being 
treated with inhumanity; ſo that the miſery and 
calamity upon this occaſion in Thorn is almoſt inex- 
preſſible. ; 

The leaning tower in this town is much admired ; 
for though the outſide is built obliquely from the 
ground, fo that it ſeems ready to fall, yet the floor 
and ceilings within are perfectly horizontal, and t 
walls perpendicular to the horizon. In the univerſity 
library two of Cicero's epiſtles are preſerved on M 
and greatly admired by the literati. a 

Having deſcribed all the places worthy of note in 
this palatinate, we paſs to that of Marienburg, which 15 
an open, level, populous, and fruitful county, Pa 
ducing corn, cattle, graſs, &c. in abundance. The - 
is good. The fuel generally uſed is either turf, ſtraw, 

harbour very fierce 
wolves. The inhabitants are principally Luther m_ 
Roman Catholics ; and the palatinate has only mr 
nators, viz. the palatine and the caſtellan 


nenburg. . 
The 5D of Marienburg was founded by the Leu 


born in the year 1472. 
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a ded on the other by ſtrong ſtone walls, and 
dich, d pig towers at the banks. It has under- 
5 ſeveral revolutions, and been ſubject to different 


Here is a magnificent church, dedicated to the 


* ; but the town is meanly built, moſt of its 
yy 5 went! of wood, and the inhabitants poor. The 
dacent ſoil is fruitful, and well cultivated, as 1s the 

' -hbouring iſland of the ſame name, formed by the 
pr but the dykes, to preſerve it from inundations, 


The beſt mead in Poliſh Pruſſia 


river; but 
are very expenſive. 


here. ; 
is 9 is the metropolis of the palatinate, and the 


only port, except Dantzick, in all Poliſn Pruſſia. It 
was built in 1239, by the burghers of Lubeck ; had 
the ſame laws, privileges, and arms, as their city; and 
was one of the Hans-Towns, as well as a free and im- 
nerial city; and one of the moſt conſiderable on the 
aItic. This city alſo has undergone various revolu- 
tions. The laſt was in the diſmemberment of Poland, 
by which it was ſubjected to the many calamities inci- 
on that event. 
4110 city of Elbing is divided into the Old and 
New Towns, or rather the Upper and Lower Towns, 
which are both fortified, and, with Thorn and Dant- 
zick, form a repoſitory for the archieves and treaſures 
of Poliſh Pruſſia, Its ſtreets are broad and ſtrait, and 
the fortifications very regular. Its principal commerce 
is in ſturgeon, butter, cheeſe, mead, and corn. The 
Catholic and Lutheran are the two religions of the 
place. It is ſituated in a level country, like Holland, 
and is as fruitful and populous as any part of that pro- 
vince, Amſterdam excepted. The boors in the neigh- 
bourhood have as good houſes and 1 almoſt as 
the noblemen in Courland ; ſo that a boor is hardly to 
be diſtinguiſhed, by his habit, from a burgher. 

The architecture of the houſes in this city is moſt 
groteſque and ſingular. They terminate in a point; 
and almoſt all the upper ſtories are untenantable, being 
deſigned for granaries, and not for reſidence. It was 
formerly fortified in the Gothic taſte, and ſurrounded 
by a trench, But even theſe feeble ramparts are, in a 
great meaſure, demoliſhed ſince it hath become ſubject 
to its new maſter. | 

Chriſtburg is a«conſiderable town, with an old caſtle, 
on the river Sergamen, which diſcharges itſelf into the 
Drauſen, oppoſite Elbing. 

Stum is a ſmall town with a caſtle, where the diet of 
the palatinate, and a court of judicature is held. 

The fourth palatinate of this country is Warmia, a 
biſhopric, the people of which are exempted from the 
royal juriſdiction, and governed by the laws of Pruſſia 
under their biſhop, who is a prince of the empire, the 
chief of the Pruſſian ſenators, and has his ſeat at Heilſ- 
berg, a ſtrong place, built in 1240, on the river Aller, 
north-eaſt from Elbing, and 32 'miles ſouth of Ko- 
ningſberg. His cathedral is at Frawenburg, on the 
Fri chaff⸗ where it receives the river Schon, and has 
a good harbour, 10 miles north-eaſt from Elbing and 
Pillau. The famous Copernicus was a canon of this 
cathedral, | 

The chief town of this palatinate is Braunſberg, or 
Braunſlaw, a populous place, much frequented, famed 
for a good trade, and an univerſity, or rather a college, 
built by cardinal Hoſius. The town has been mort- 
baged ſince 1667 to the electoral family of Branden- 

urg; but his late Pruſſian majeſty took poſſeſſion of 
the whole. 

Pruſſia may, in this manner, from a ſmall ſtate, be- 
come an extenſive and mighty empire, till, perhaps, it 
grows too unweildy to ſupport itſelf, when, like 


many other ſtates, it may decline as rapidly as it 
e. 5 3 | 


When empire in its childhood firſt appears, 

A watchful fate o'erſees its tender years; 

Till grown more ſtrong, it thruſts and ſtretches out, 
And eJbows all the kingdoms round about. 
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The place thus made for its firſt breathing free, 
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It moves again for eaſe and luxury _ 

Till, ſwelling by degrees, it has poſſeſs'd 

The greater ſpace, and now crowds up the reſt z 
When from behind there ſtarts ſome petty ſtate, 
And puſhes on its now unwieldy fate: . 
Then down the precipice of time 1t goes, 

And ſinks in minutes what in ages roſe. 


The extenſive country of LIrHVUANLA, which the 
natives themſelyes call Letwa, was united to Poland in 
1501. It is, in length, about 360 miles, and 340 in 
breadth, where broadeſt. It was formerly almoſt fill- 
ed with woods, and till contains many conſiderable 
foreſts. It abounds in honey, wax, timber, buffaloes, 
wild horſes, wild aſſes, pitch, tar, boars, elks, uri, 
woodcocks, &c. . 

The numerous lakes likewiſe produce great quanti- 
ties of fiſh ; but the great numbers of lakes and foreſts 
occaſion the air to be thick and foggy, Here are 
many flocks and herds; and buck wheat, as well as 
other grain, is plentiful; ſo that proviſions are cheap, 
though agriculture is greatly neglected: but money is 
very ſcarce. 

The nobility affect great pomp and ſplendor, and are 
exceedingly fond of retaining a numerous train of do- 
meſtics. The Roman Catholic is the eſtabliſhed reli- 
gion; but Lutherans, Calviniſts, Jews, Turks, Greeks, 
&c. are tolerated. 5 

Lithuania was governed by its own duke, till it was 
united to Poland by the marriage of its great duke 
Jagello to Hedwig, the dowager of Lewis, king of Po- 
land and Hungary; but each country ſtill retained its 
own laws, cuſtoms, privileges, dialect, &c. In a diet 
held at Lublin, in the year 1 59g, it was more firmly 
compacted with Poland than before; and a decree was 


made, that both countries ſhould form but one ſtate | 


under the ſame prince, | 

In their courts of juſtice, the tenth part of what is 
adjudged in all real actions goes to the judge's bar, and 
is immediately paid into court. The judge claims half 
the damages given in perſonal actions. The common 
people, the Germans, and burghers in the royal towns 
excepted, are ſlaves; and ſo exceedingly illicerate, that 
ſome of them even retain many of their ancient idol- 
atrous ſuperſtitions, 

The poor people here have only Monday to them» 
ſelves, and ſometimes their lords even deprive them of 
that. They wear a coarſe aſh-coloured habit; and, for 
their legs, they have buſkins of bark ; and generally 
ſpeak the Sclavonic, which is the language uſed in all 
their courts of judicature, They have a great mix- 


ture of Poliſh, and alſo of the Latin, which laſt is as 


common here as in Poland, and ſpoke by people of all 
ranks, inſomuch, that Michalon, one of their authors, 
makes no doubt of their being deſcended from the old 
Romans ; and the rather, becauſe the Lithuanians had, 
not long ſince, the ſame cuſtoms and ſuperſtitions, as 
burning the dead, divining by augurs, &c. | 

The bread they commonly eat is a coarſe black -ſort, 
made of rye, the footy wheat unwinnowed, and barley- 
ears, all ground together. They have fleſh, fiſh, and 
fowl ; and what cattle or poultry they think they ſhall 
not be able to keep in the winter, they uſually kill in 
autumn, and preſerve in ſalt. 

In every houſe in the country they have four or five 
hand-mills to grind their corn. While they are at work 
they have a conſtant ſong. They have alſo a ſort of 
very long wooden trumpet, which, when they ſound, 
almoſt deafens by-ſtanders. $ 

Their peaſants have waggons orcarts, all of wood, and 
made very light, by interweaving boughs with each 
other; and their coverings are commonly the ſame, not 
much unlike the colliers or lime-burners carts in Eng- 


land. The wheels are of one flat and entire piece of 


wood; and, as the axle - trees are never greaſed, a num- 


noiſe. 


ber of them together make an. intolerable ſqueaking 
1 Their 
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Their houſes are built round, and therefore they call 
them towers. They are narrow, and open at top, to let 
out the ſmoak 'and ſtench ; and generally covered with 
boards, ſtraw, or bark of trees. In theſe the 48 
and their cattle live together, by which both often re- 
ceive injury. f 

One of the employments of the men, in the winter, 
is to ſtuff beds with chopt feathers, and ſtalks that grow 
in the marſhes; and part of the womens buſineſs, with- 
in doors, is to weave coarſe cloth. For fear of the in- 
curſions of the Tartars, the Lithuanians ſecure all 
their corn, ſtraw, ſalt meat, and, in ſhort, all their pro- 
viſions, in caves, which they dig in the ' foreſts, and 
hide the entrance with the bark and branches of trees. 

The firſt palatinate of Lithuania is Vilna, which 
eomprehends three large diſtricts, and is divided into 
two equal parts by the river Wilia. It has only three 
ſenators, viz. the bilhop, palatine, and caſtellan ; and 
its name is derived from the capital, not only of this 

alatinate, but of Lithuania, viz. 

Vilna, which the inhabitants call Vilenſki, and the 
Germans Wilde. It ſtands at the conflux of the Vita 
and Wiln, and is a large populous town, with a good 
trade, but chiefly carried on by foreigners, the natives 
being poor and lazy. The houſes are fo ſmoaky, and 
the inhabitants, who are ſlaves to their noblemen and 
their bellies, eat ſo much garlic and onions, that half 
of them are blind before they grow old. They are 
much given to quarrels, ſo that murders ſometimes en- 
fue. The ſtreets are badly paved, dirty, and ſwarm 
with beggars; for here is no hoſpital. Moſt of the 
houſes are low, mean, and built of wood, except thoſe 
of ſome foreign merchants, the great duke's palace, 
the cathedral and churches, which are all built of ſtone; 
as are alſo the Bernardine monaſtery, the univerfity, 
and the Ruſſian company's warehouſe, where they keep 
their ermines, ſables, &c. 

As it is the moſt conſiderable ſtaple for trade, fo it 
is the ſeat of the chief court of judicature for Lithuania, 
which fits yearly at this place and at Minſk, by turns. 
All the inhabitants, except the members of the tri- 
bunal, are under the juriſdiction of the palatine, who 
is governor of the city. | 

Here are a ruinous old caſtle upon a hill; and an- 
other much more beautiful, of a modern ſtructure, at 
the lower part of the town. Im the duke's palace there 
is a well- furniſned arſenal, or armory, and a good li- 
brary. The cathedral, dedicated to St. Staniſlaus, 
ſtands in the lower caſtle. It has a large ſilver tomb of 
St. Caſimir, who was canonized by pope Leo. X. Its 
revenues are conſiderable; and though the archbiſhop 
is a Roman Catholic, he challenges juriſdiction over all 
the biſhops of Poliſh Ruſſia, who are of the Greek re- 
ligion ; which is, however, diſputed by the biſhop of 
Kiow. Here is a great bell that requires 24 men to 
ring it, which was given by king Sigiſmund III. who 
alſo gave the ſilver tomb, and an altar of the ſame 
metal. The college here was founded in 1579, by 
king Stephen, with profeſſors of divinity, law, philo- 
ſophy, the Hebrew anguage, and philology ; and hon- 
aured with the title of an univerſity by pope Gregory 
XIII. The town 1s noted for making very good guns, 
and other inſtruments of war, chiefly by German ar- 
tificers. 

The ſuburbs are as large as the town, and full of the 
like timber cottages, which have not partitions, but 
conſiſt only of one room, common to the family and 
their cattle. Both the caſtles are built of bricks, and 
flanked with towers. The fortifications are but indif- 
ferent, and its gates are only ſnut in time of war. The 
Proteſtants had a church and college here formerly, 
but were deprived of both by a decree of the diet of 
Poland, which, nevertheleſs, left the Greeks in poſſeſ- 
ſion of their monaſteries, churches, and the free exer- 
Ciſe of their religion. The town is inhabited by Poles, 
Ruſſians, Germans, Tartars, and other nations, as well 
as by the Lithuanians. The Tartars, who lie along 
the banks of the river Vaca, which does not run far 
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from Vilna, have waggons for the ery; 
They live according to their Gen laws. * 
ing cauſe of complaint, and own the k 
for their ſovereign. Great numbers of them 
the villages of a valley three miles fen ge in 
in the way to Koningſberg. Foreign mercha,. tt 
dom come hither but in the winter, when the "0 tet. 
are frozen, and they can bring their goods 0 Marſhes 
over the fnow. There was fo great a famine in Be 
parts in 1571, that in Vilna alone there died * tele 
leſs than 25000. Here was a great tumult in 1 * "a 
account of the biſhop's zeal, in burning the whe.) 0 _ 
Lutherans, Calviniſts, and Ruſſians. Tn 1610 th SE 
ſians, to be revenged for the miſchief done by the P 10 
at Smolenſko, took this place, and ſet fire to it = 
which 4700 houſes were reduced to aſhes, too,” 
with ſeven Catholic, and three other churches the 
the queen of Poland had but juſt time to eſcape with 
her attendants, in boats ; of which ſome, veverrhelef 
were drowned. In 1644 the ſcholars raiſed a ore,” 
tumult, which could not be appeaſed till major Oginſt 
came with 400 ſoldiers, of whom ſeveral, together with 
the major himſelf, werd killed in the ſkirmiſh, 
Grodno, in the palatinate of Troki, the largeſt town 
in Lithuania next to Vina, is ſituated on the river 
Niemen. Here is a fine palace, a caſtle, a college, a 
Jews ſynagogue, a Carmelite nunnery,; three Gteel: 
and nine Roman Catholic churches. Beſides theſe here 
are two other palaces, the one belonging to prince 
Radzivil, and the other to the Sapietian family. Very 
few of the ſtreets of this city are paved; and a great 
part of this town was conſumed by fire in the year 
1753. It is a place of good trade, has a provincial 
diet, and a court of judicature. In the firſt diviſion of 
Lithuania are ſeveral ſmall towns, but on no conſi- 
deration remarkable. | 
The ſecond divifion of Lithuania, or Lithuanian 
Ruſſia, contains White Ruſſia, and is abovt 340 miles 
in length, from eaſt to weft, and 240 in breadth, from 


traveller 
3 withour pij. 
ing of Poland 


north to ſouth. It includes Black Ruſſia, or the pala- 


tinate of Novogrodeck, and contains ſeven towns, of 
which we can only mention one that deſerves attention. 
This is Novogrodeck, a conſiderable town, 68 miles 
ſouth of Vilna, ſituated on a hill. Here are a provin- 
cial diet, a high court of judicature, an inferior court, 
a college, Roman Catholic and Greek convents, and 
ſeveral churches, | 

The palatinate of Minſki has two ſenators, viz. the 
palatine and caſtellan of the town of Minſk1. 

Minſki, the capital, is a large, well built town, de- 
fended by a deep ditch, a ſtrong caftle, and other for- 
tifications, It was once a dietine town, but its conſe- 
quence is now much declined. 

Boriſſaw is built of timber, has a ſtrong caſtle, 
and is regularly fortified. As is alſo Brodzieck, 49 
miles to the ſouth of Boriſſaw. 

Rochaczow is a large and populous town, ſituated on 
the banks of the Nieper. i 

The palatinate of Miſciſlaw, or Miſlaw, is, for the 
molt part, over-run with woods, or over-flowed witli 
water ; but what plain land it has, is generally fruitful, 
It likewiſe abounds with cattle of all forts, and excel- 
lent fowl; is divided into two large diſtricts, which 
are thoſe of Miſciſlaw and Modzeria ; and has two fe- 
nators, viz. the palatine and caſtellan. ; . 

Its capital, of the fame name, is a fmall timber built 
town on the river Sos. The Ruſſians received a ee 
defeat near it in 1514; but in 1660 they took it, an 
maſſacred all the inhabitants. | 

Mohilow is a large, well built, populous * 
ſituated on the river Nieper. It is a great mart 1 
furs, reckoned one of the ſtrongeſt towns of Lithuania, 
and contains a very fine college. 3 

The palatinate of Witepſk has two ſenators, the Pa 
tine and caſtellan. | 5 3 near the 

The city of Witepſk, the capital, ſituate * ad 
conflux oſ the Witzhu and Dwina, is ene e K. 
art and nature; has two ſtrong caſtles ; 25 ropulo 
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but built with timber. Commerce is car- , 


a ben hence to the city of Riga, by means of 


W mt Orſa, is a large timber built city, at the 


4 river of its own name with the Nieper; is 
2 * one ſide by the Nieper, and on the other 
by pallifadocs, anc 8 caſtle built of ſtone, which 
; the riv . 
1 N of Poloczk, or Poloczko, is divided 
into two diſtricts, and has two ſenators, the palatine and 
of 
mn the capital, which ſtands on the river Dwina, 
and is a large and populous town, defended by two 
caſtles. In 1562 John Baſilowitz, great duke of Moſ- 
covy, took it, and carried away moſt of its inhabitants. 
It remained in the hands of the Ruſſians till the year 
1679, when it was recovered by Stephen Bathori, who 
built and endowed a very fair foundation here for the 
* rovince of SAMOGITIA is of a triangular form, 
and ſituated between Courland, Semigallia, and the 
kingdom of Pruſſia. The length, from eaſt to weſt, 
is near 190 miles; and the greateſt breadth, from north 
to ſouth, about 90. The ſoil is marſhy, as the name 
itſelf, in the language of the country, implies. It 
contains many RO * lakes, and has ſome good 
ture and corn lands. Some parts are mountainous; 
— the woods contain prodigious ſwarms of bees. The 
honey is ects mY and the wax remarkable for its pu- 
rity and whitenels. 

There is a breed of horſes here which are ſmall, but 
ſprightly, ſwift, and hardy. Though the arable ſoil 
is very ſtiff, the inhabitants are ſo dull and ſtupid, that 
they uſe none but wooden plough-ſhares ; becauſe, 
when one of their ſtaroſtas, or governors of bailiwicks, 
thought to introduce iron ſhares, in a ſeaſon which 
happened not ſo kindly as uſual, they imputed the cauſe 
of it ſolely to the change of this good tool; ſo that he 
was forced to let them have their wooden ſhares again, 
for fear of an inſurrection. ; 

In 1404 Vitoldus, duke of Lithuania, gave this 
2 to che Teutonic knights; but, in 1 it was 
taken from them by Uladiſlaus Jagello, king of Po- 
land; after whoſe death, in 1446, — a N Po- 
land, they were again put in poſſeſſion of the duchy; 
In 1525, when Albert of Brandenburg was made he- 
_— duke of Pruſſia, it fell to the crown of Po- 

nd ; but it was almoſt rnined in the Swediſh wars. 

The ordinary people here live in -cottages, which 
ſtand, for the moſt part, near lakes and rivers, and are 
covered either with thatch or boards. They are low, 
and built longways, with the hearth in the middle. 
They have but mean furniture, and but one room for 
themſelves and cattle. The better ſort drink out of 
horn cups, and eat off of wooden platters. Moſt of 
the inhabitants differ little in manners, habit, or lan- 
Ts 8 Lithuanians. Though Chriſtianity, 
nich was firſt preached here in 1200, prevails in 
many places, 3 of them ſtill retain tn of the 
old Pagan idolatry, the moſt ridiculous of any in 
Europe, eſpecially in the deſerts, where they worſhip a 
four-footed ſerpent, by the name of Givofit, About 
= end of October, men, women, children, and ſer- | 
r "ts, meet ar a place appointed, where a cloth being 
pread upon ſtraw, ſeveral loaves are ſet in due order, 
and between every two a large pot of beer : then beaſts 
of divers kinds, both male and female, are brought in, 
and facrificed ; after which they cut off a bit from 
2 * wee ſcatter about the roam, and 

ar and drink heartily, The peaſants of this 
2 differ but little from chose of GEN How- 
ba mY have the following peculiarities worthy of 
, Fig They are not fo laborious as the Lithuanians, 
ad conſequently have not ſuch plenty of proviſions, 
. therefore, inſtead of 4 "Ig 
u lüge 43 e, inſtead of bread, they uſe green turneps, 
ing oh 2 man's head, which grow wild without ſow- 
ey have a peculiat way of making mead, me- 
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tyeglin, and beer, by quenching ſeveral red-hot ſtones j | 
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in them ſucceſſively, after it has been boiled a whole 


night, in order to make their bellies ſoluble. This 
drink they put into veſſels made of the bark of trees. 
They reward thoſe that drink hard with preſents of a 
frock, ſhirt, handkerchief, &c. They live to fo extra- 
ordinary an age, that it is no rarity to ſee perſons here 
100 or 120 years old. They are, generally ſpeaking, 
more robuſt, bold, and nimble, than the Lithuanians; 


and they plow, ſow, and harrow, all at the ſame time; 


ſo that the ground, having been but once improved by 
burning, will bear crops leven or eight years together, 
without dunging, When they burn the woods on the 
lands, if they meet with high trees, they do not cut 
them down, but only prune off their ſide branches, to 
let in the rays of the ſun upon the ground, which they 


perform with great dexterity. 


In the time of war they bury their corn under- 


ground, in repoſitories made for that purpoſe ; previ- 
ous to which they ſmoak it, which makes the corn 
keep ſeveral years. | 

This province has three ſenators, viz. the biſhop, 
caſtellan, and ſtaroſt. | 

Rozion, the capital of this province, is but an in- 
conſiderable, ſmall, and ill built town. 

Midnick is rather a better built town than Rozion, 
and is the ſee of a biſhop, ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of 
Gneſna. 1 

That ſmall part of this province, called Poliſh Li- 
vonia, is of very little importance, and contains only 


one place that deſerves the name of a town, viz. Dune- . 


burg, which is a ſtrong, well fortified place, ſituated on 
the Dwina. 

The duchy of CouxLAxp, called by the inhabitants 
Kur-Semmer, is a large track of land projecting into 
the ſea, The length is 200, and the greateſt breadth 
80 miles. Many parts of the country are woody, and 


ſome ſwampy ; but when choſe ſwamps are drained, | 


the ſoil is remarkably fertile, and yields grain, flax, 
paſture, &c. in abundance, This duchy is likewiſe 
well ſupplied with fiſh, and abounds in iron ore, mine- 
rals, quarries of ſtone, chalk, ſtucco, timber, amber, 
&c. with which the inhabitants trade to Riga, Libaw, 
Windaw, Memel, &c, 


Horſes and cattle are very plentiful here: and one of 


their modes of agriculture 1s to let the water remain 


drain it, when the ſoil is found to be exceedingly en- 
riched. 

The eſtabliſhed religion in Courland is the Luthe- 
ran, Other ſets, in general, are tolerated, but ex- 
cluded from holding public employments. 


The nobility are diſtinguiſhed by the appellations of | 


old and new. The former only are permitted to enjoy 
offices of ſtate ; but neither are admitted to fit in the 
diet of Poland, Both, however, have an unlimited 
power over their wretched tenants and vaſſals, which 
extends even to life and death. The duke is the pa- 
tron of ſome of the churches, and the nobility of 
others. When ſtate neceſſity requires, the nobility are 


| obliged ro appear on horſeback properly armed; but 


they are not under any neceſſity to march beyond the 
frontiers, The duke is permitted to appear in all the 
regalia allowed to ſovereign princes in Germany, to 
coin money in his own name, &c. but, in extraordinary 
caſes, the nobility may appeal to the Ruſſian court; this 
country being now ſubject to Ruſſia. He keeps a court 
with all the proper officers of ſtate, and is able, with the 
aſſiſtance of his nobility, to raiſe a very conſiderable 
army. 

In the year 1558 Ketler, the laſt great maſter of the 


Teutonic knights, was, by the king of Poland, made 


hereditary duke of Courland, on condition of his quit- 
ting Riga and Livonia, and holding the duchy as a fief 
of that crown. His deſcendants continued in poſſeſs 
ſion of Courland till 17 37, when the family being ex- 
tinct, by the death of Ferdinand, the laſt of the Ket- 
lers, the Courlanders choſe for their duke, Erneſt Count 
Biron, a native, and chamherlain to the Czarina, Anna 

„ Iwanowna; 


upon the low ground for two or three years, and then 
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harbour near the mouth of the Baltic. 


70 


Iwanowna; and he was afterwards inveſted by the king | 


of Poland. In 1740, however, he was baniſhed, with 
all his -family, to Siberia, where he continued ſome 
years; but at length was recalled, and reinſtated in his 
honours and dominions. During his diſgrace Courland 
was governed by four officers of ſtate; when prince 
Charles, of Saxony, got footing in the duchy, by 
means of his father, the king of Poland, till the change 
in the ſovereignty of Ruſſia obliged him to evacuate it. 
The duke Biron died about the year 1772, and was 
ſucceeded by his ſon. 

The judges here are four captains or ſuperintendants, 
viz. two for Courland, properly ſo called, and two for 
Semigallia ; but from the e an appeal lies to the high 
council, in which the duke in perſon preſides; and 
even from this council ſecond appeal may be made to 
the governinent of Ruſſia, if the caſe is ſufficiently 
important ; and diſputes between the duke and his 
nobles, are decided only by the empreſs of Ruſſia in 
perſon. 

Every two years a diet is held at Mittaw, to which 
repreſentatives are ſent from every pariſh. 

T his duchy is divided into Courland Proper, on the 
welt ſide, and Semigallia on the eaſt fide, of the river 
Muſſa; and each of theſe into two captainſhips. 

The firſt captainſhip of Courland Proper is Goldin- 
gen, ſo named from its chief town, which was formerly 
one of the Hanſe. It ſtands on the river Wetaw, 
which falls into the Baltic 40 miles off, and is 70 ſouth- 
welt from Riga. It is not conſiderable at preſent, but 
for its large jut iſdiction, though it is adorned with a 
very fine caſtle. 

Windaw, called by the inhabitants Kieſc, hath an 
It is reckoned 
the capital city of a palatinate of the ſame name, has a 
caſtle, formerly the reſidence of the Livonian knights, 
and the place where the ſtates of Courland held their 
aſſemblies, which made it populous; but it is now 
much decayed, being only ſupported by building ſhips 
for the duke, and by its trade in pitch, tar, wax, &c. 
exported from it. 

Libaw has a good road and harbour, where ſome of 
the duke of Courland's ſhips are alſo built, and poſſeſ- 
ſes the greateſt trade of any of his towns. 

Piltyn, or Pilten, is a palatinate, as well as the ſeat 
of a biſhop of Courland, whoſe gentry being Proteſ- 
tants, put themſelves formerly under the king of Po- 
land's protection; but on his endeavouring to force a 
Popiſh biſhop upon them, they ſubmitted to the duke 
of Courland, and are the richeſt gentry in his domi- 
nions. 

The captainſhip of Tuckum is ſo called from its chief 
town, which is about go miles eaſt of Goldingen. 

Semigallia is the eaſtern diviſion of Courland. Mit- 
taw, on the the river Muſſa, 52 miles ſouth of Riga, 
is the capital of this diviſion, and, indeed, of the whole 
duchy, as well as the ſeat and burial- place of its dukes, 
who have a magnificent caſtle, which is fortified by 
two baſtions, encompaſſed by marſnes, and has always 
a ſtrong garriſon. The town is alfo well fortified, 
though meanly built, the houſes being partly of brick, 
partly of timber, and ſome of mixed materials. It is 
large, and the ſeat of the diets of the duchy. It was 
ſeveral times taken by the Swedes, particularly by 


| Guſtavus Adolphus, in 1621, and again in 1701, and 


alſo by the Ruſſians in 1705, but as often recovered. 
The Aa river, on which the caſtle ſtands, paſſes by 
this city to the Dwina, with a deep channel, which 
might be navigable, if the people of Riga had not, 
for their own intereſt, Se up the mouth of it. 

The town of Mittaw is not very ancient, being found- 


ed by a private gentleman of Courland in the year 
It occupies at leaſt as much ground as Riga; 


1426. 
but as the ſtreets are more ſpacious, and the buildings 
more ſcattered, it cannot properly be regarded as equal 
in ſize. Moſt of the houſes are of wood, and very 
mean 1n their appearance. It is badly paved; and, 
which is ſtill more ſingular, the nobleſſe have oppoſed 


—_— 


| the ſame political evils exiſted in both. 
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and prevented the duke's intention to repair th: 
hom inotives of caprice and obſtinacy, this def 

Bauſke is another ſtrong town on the river 
or Pluſſa, with a caſtle built on a rock 
large garriſon, 


Mug, , 


It was taken by the ede f ys 


with the king of Poland's magazines. Pl ay. 
300,000 crowns ; and. he dene — 2 5 


duchy, beſides vaſt quantities of proviſi 
the Czar ſurpriſed his town by * 12 0 
the Swediſh garrifon in the caſtle to ſurrender, ul 
after a victory he had obtained over them near Ale 
hrendorf, in this duchy.' The Swedes repoſſeſſed ir by 
quitted it, with the whole duchy, in 1709, after le ia 
great ſums from the inhabitants. | ing 
This duchy was an exact reſemblance of Poland in 


miniature; the ſame ariſtocracy, the ſame turbulence 
5 


Pol 
firſt diſmembered and divided; Courland — 


inveſted on one ſide by Pruſſia, between which and the 
empire of Ruſſia, this little province ſhared the fate of 
its feudal parent, from the ambition and avidit of af. 
piring monarchs. The rights of humanity, o juſtice 
and of liberty, have been fo trampled on and deſ iſd in 
the partition of Poland, that no 2 action of a ſimi. 
lar nature can ſurprize in the preſent age. The duke 
is a lover of letters, and has nobly founded an academy 
in Mittaw, which is now compleated, and where 
feſſors are entertained at his own expence, for the 
inſtruction of the young nobility and perſons of con- 
dition in the duchy. This is a very laudable foun- 
dation, and does him great honour. 

The province of WARSOvIA, or the duchy of WIR“ 
SAW, is the moſt conſiderable part of the king of Po- 
land's dominions, being the regal reſidence, and the 
part where the moſt conſiderable of the nobility re- 
ſide. It is about 120 miles in length, from ſouth-weſt 
to north-eaſt, and about go in breadth. It has the be- 
nefit of ſeveral navigable rivers, eſpecially the Weiflel, 
which runs through the fouth part ; and the Bog, which 
paſſes quite acroſs from eaſt to weſt. The country is 
plain and fruitful, yielding plenty of corn, cattle, fiſh, 
and fowl. Itwas formerly governed by princes of its own, 
but, in 1526, fell to the king of Poland. It is divid- 
ed into three palatinates, of which Maſovia Proper is 
ſubject to the biſhop of Poſen, and has eight ſenators. 

The capital of Maſovia is Warſaw, which is a large, 
handſome, populous, trading city, defended by a double 
wall and ditch. The kings of Poland uſually keep their 
court here, in a noble large ſquare palace, built by 
Sigiſmund III. and beautified by his ſucceſſors; and 
the grand diets of the kingdom have their ſeſſions here. 
The city is divided into four parts, viz. the old and 
new towns, the ſuburbs of Cracow, and the Brag. 
The chief church, dedicated to St. John the Baptiſt, 
is very fine; as are the arſenal, the caſtle, the market 
place, and other public buildings. There is 2 wooden 
bridge of excellent workmanſhip over the river; yr 
beyond it the king's-palace, called Viaſdow, where U 

neral diet meets. It was built by Uladiſlaus # ; 
and ftands amidſt delicate gardens and groves: anc no 
far from it, in the ſuburb called Cracow, there 3 
ſmall chapel, erected by the king of Poland, in to 
of a victory gained over the Moſcovites; wherein 1s 1 j 
pulchral monument of Demetrius Suiſcious, pe -_ 
of Moſcovy, who, being taken priſoner, died 2 Cap 
tive in Poland. ; . 

Goods are brought to this city by the . wn. 
rivers, and ſent from hence to Dantzick. TRE) oy 
Sweden took poſſeſſion of this city in 1704, p 4 LM 
riſon into the caſtle next year, when he deman - king 
florins a week for their ſubſiſtence: but, in be 88 
Auguſtus recovered both the town and 3 om plun- 
paid him 50,000 rixdollars to be exempted If 1 
der. In 1705 the Swedes defeated the _ a] Pat- 
thuanians near this city, when the Saxon 0 Ns. king 
kul-was taken priſoner : and next year Stantate 


0 ueen. 
Auguſtus's ri ed here with his du. 
Auguſtus's rival, was crown Alaces and 8% 


In 1707 the Moſcovites plundered the p dens 
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the king and nobility here, and ſent the fla- 
_ — 1 Next year à plague raged here, 
chat carried off vaſt numbers; and a fire broke out, 
which continued burning nine days, and almoſt reduced 
the whole city to aſhes. In 1712 king Auguſtus re- 
turned hither, and held a general diet, which re-acknow- 
jedged his title; and in 1715 he ordered this city to be 
fortified with intrenchments, to prevent ſurprize by the 
Swedes, and their confederates. 

A French writer ſays, he obſerved the ſame polite- 
neſs here as at Paris: that the king maintains a ſet of 
French comedians, and frequently gives balls and con- 
certs, with noble feaſts, for the entertainment of the 
nobility: and that the ladies, eſpecially, are paſſionate- 
ly fond of muſic and plays; are very amiable, witty, 
and ſprightly ; and have a moſt delicate taſte for every 
thing that paſſes under the name of diverſion. 

About half a league from this city, near the village 
of Wola, there is a plain, where the nobles meet, and 
encamp in tents, for the election of a king: and about a 
league from the city there is another palace, that was 
built by king John Sobieſki, with the name of Villa 
Nova. | 

Czerſko, or Czeſtochow, is a ſmall city, the capital 
of its palatinate, and deemed the ſtrongeſt city in this 
part of the country, it having a fortreſs, wherein is kept 
that rich treaſure called the Virgin's; and the no- 
bility ſend their beſt effects hither in time of war, It 
was beſieged, in vain, by Charles Guſtavus, king of 
Sweden. | 

There are three other towns in this palatinate ; one 
of 'which only deſerves notice, viz. Pultovia, being the 
teſidence of the biſhop of Poloczko. The town is wall- 


- * ed and well built, with ſtately public edifices, and a 


ſtrong caſtle. 


The chief places in the province of PoLacnra, are 


Auguſtaw, a handſome town on a lake, founded and 
named, from king Sigiſmund, Auguſtine. 

Bielcz, a large town on the river Biela, where the 
Jews carry on a great trade. 

Bialyſtock, a ſmall town, of which great part was 
deſtroyed by fire in the year 1753. In the neighbour- 
hood is a very fine ſeat and gardens, belonging to the 
Banicki family. 

Tykocin is a conſiderable town, with a handſome 
eaſtle, on the river Narew. In 1705, in this town 
Auguſtus II. king of Poland, inſtituted the order of 
the White Eagle. 

The palatinate of Pol Es TA is overgrown with woods, 
and has many lakes and pools. Ir has two ſenators, 
the palatine and caſtellan. 

Brieſcia, the capital, is fortified with a caſtle, built 
on a rock, and waſhed by the river Muchavecz. Here 
5 an academy, the moſt famous in Europe for Jews, 
who frequent it from Italy, Germany, Moravia, Sileſia, 
Without the city there is a 
royal palace of modern architecture, with variety of 
pleaſant gardens. | | 

Pinſko is a pretty large town. The inhabitants are 
very induſtrious, make ſeveral trading journies into 


Ruſſia and Germany, and are generally of the Greek 


perſuaſion, there being a biſhop of that ſect reſident 
among them. This town has ſuffered much by the ra- 
vages of the Coffacks. | 

| Biala is famed for a palace belonging to prince Rad- 
zivil, which is now a Gymnaſium, or * for the 
inſtruction of youth. 

Rp Rvss14 is near 180 miles in length, and up- 
wards of 100 in breadth, fertile in ſome parts, but 
mountainous in others, and, in general, well watered 
through the whole. 

Red Ruſſia is divided into three palatinates, viz. Lem- 
berg, Chelm, and Belz. 

The palatinate of Lemberg has nine ſenators, 

Lemberg, or Leopold, the capitäl, is a large opulent 
city, ſituated among hills on the river Peltew. Ir is the 
ſee of an archbiſhop, who is deemed both a ſpiritual and 


_ Emporallord, This city is large, well built and fortified, 


* 
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having two caſtles, one within the walls, and one wich- 


out, on a riſing ground, that commands the town, 
both which, kb with the city, were founded by 


Leo, duke of Ruſſia, abgut anno 1289. The churches 
are generally fair and well built, and abound with coſt- 
ly ornaments. Here is an academy, Wwpplied by pro- 
feſſors from that of Cracow, where learned men are 
much encouraged. The Armenian Catholics here 
are, wholly governed by their own, prelate. They 
enjoy great privileges, on account of the conſiderable 
commerce they maintain with the Perſians, and other 
eaſtern nations. They are not only provided with fiſh 
for their own conſumption, from the many ports be- 
longing to it, and from the neighbouring rivers, but 
ſalt great quantities for exportation. Barbels are taken 


in great numbers in Roxolania, Here is kept a very 


famous winter fair, to which the Hungarian, Mol- 


davian, and Turkiſh merchants refort in great numbers. 
Javarow is famous for a natural bath, whoſe vir- 


tues are deſcribed by a Poliſh phyſician, named Sixtus 


Leo. | 

Premiſlaw is a populous, pleaſant, trading, well 
built city, and an epiſcopal ſee, on the river Saa, $3 
miles weft from Lemberg. | 
biſhop here, and the Jeſuits had a college. The city 
is defended by good ſtrong walls, and a caſtle built on 
a rock on the other ſide of the river. It has ſeveral 
famous yearly fairs. The king has a very ſpacious park 
near it, full of all kinds of wild beaſts, and ſtrongly 
walled in, that they may do no miſchief. The country 
abounds with caſtles, to keep off the Turks and Tar- 
tars, the chief of which is ſaid to be that called Craſſici, 
built on the river Saa. 


Jaroſlaw is defended by a caſtle, and famed for a 


fair on Lady-day, the moſt famous in Poland, fre- 
quented by merchants, with their goods, from Perſia, 
Conſtantinople, Venice, Ruſſia, and Holland. There 
are uſually brought hither at that time, 400,000 black 
cattle, and 200,000 horſes. There is a college here, 
and without the town a ſtately nunnery. 

Reſovia has a ſtrong caſtle, an annual fair, and a 
linen manufactory, carried on by the deſcendants of 


the Germans, whom Caſimir the Great took priſoners, 
and ſettled here to manage it. 


Lencut has a ſtrong caſtle, and ſeveral magnificent 
churches, 

The ſouth-eaſt part of Red Ruſſia is called Pocutia, 
or the diſtrit of Halicz. | 

Halicz was once the metropolis of a kingdom, then 
the capital of a duke, and afterwards the ſee of an 
archbiſhop. Now it is greatly fallen from its ancient 
ſplendor, though it is ſtill a large town. The caſtle is 
ſtrong, the houſes are of wood, and the inhabitants are 
remarkably clowniſh. _ 

Coloni 1s a town on the river Prut, much frequented 
on account of the fine ſalt, with which it furniſhes all 
the reſt of Red Ruſſia and Lithuania, there being many 
ſprings here, and none at all in theſe provinces, except 
only in the diftri& of Premiſlaw. 

Croſna is the ſtaple of Hungary, whoſe wines, and 
other merchandize, are brought hither, and diſpoſed 
of at theſe fairs, which are more frequented than thoſe 
of their neighbourhood. 

Sniatyn had formerly fairs, but has ſince much de- 
clined, 


The palatinate of Chelm contains the town of Chelm, © 


from which it receives its name. It is the ſee of a bi- 
ſhop, though not the reſidence. 

Kraſnoſtow has a court of judicature, and is the re- 
ſidence of the biſhop of Chelm, and of a ſtaroſta. 


The palatinate of Belz contains Horodla, where a 


provincial diet and court of judicature are held, and a 


ſtaroſta reſides. 

Rava is a ſmall town, where king Avguſtus enter- 
tained the czar Peter the Great, in the year 1698, for 
three days ſucceſſively. 


Belzil is a conſiderable town, from which the pala- | 


tinate receives its name. Here a palatine, caſtellan, 
| . | | and 


The Ruſſians have a 
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and ſtaroſta reſide; and a proviffeial diet and a court of 


judicature are held. 

| Zamoſki is a town ſtrongly fortified, has many con- 

ſiderable privileges, contains a charitable foundation 
called Mons-Pietatis, and ſeveral churches, and was 
originally founded by the celebrated Zamoſki, great 
chancellor of Poland, in a very pleaſant plain on the 
banks of the Veſne. 

The principal places of the province of Popo are 
the following. 

The city of Caminiec Podolſki, the capital, is a po- 
pulous, well built city, ſurrounded with high rocks, 
beſides being fortified with walls, a deep, broad, and 
ſteep ditch, filled with water by the river which ſur— 
rounds. it, and by a very ſtrong cattle ; ſo that it is the 
ſtrongeſt place on this ſide, and uſed to be reckoned 
one of the keys of Poland. In the reign of king Si- 
giſmund III. it was taken by the Coffacks. It has 
been attacked ſeveral times by the Walachians, Turks, 
and Tartars. 
in 1672 was taken by the Turks, who kept poſſeſſion 
of it, and thereby often made inroads into Poland, and 
carried away vaſt numbers of captives, till it was agreed 
to be ſurrendered by the peace at Carlowitz, in the 
year 1699, and evacuated next ſpring to the Poles, 
when the diet reſolved, that this town and Podolia 
ſhould be free from taxes for 10 years, It is the ſee 
of two biſhops, one a Papiſt, the other an Arminian. 
The Greeks of Podolia pleaded to be reſtored to their 
churches, but were denied. . 

The Lower Podolia, which is the eaſt part, and alſo 
called the palatinate of Braclaw, from its chief town on 

the river Bog, was taken by the Turks in 1672, but 
reſtored by the treaty above mentioned in 1699. 

Winnicza has a court of juitice and a college. 

Human was beſieged and taken in 1675, by the 
Turks, who committed great barbarities here, con- 
trary to the capitulation, raviſhed the fair ſex, murdered 
the old people and young children, and carried into 
ſlavery all that were able to walk. 

The province of VorAIxIA is divided into the Up- 
per and Lower Palatinates. 

The Upper, which is alſo called the palatinate of 
Luſuc, or Lucko, from its chief town, is a plentiful 
country, near 200 miles in length, and 100 in breadth. 
Its chief town ſtands on the river Ster, now a lake, which 
encompaſſes part of the caſtle, go miles north-eaſt from 
Lemberg. It is a large city, and the ſee of a biſhop, 
ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Gneſna; but is chiefly 
inhabited by Jews, Arminians, and other eaſtern people, 
who traffic in theſe countries. The cathedral and 
chapter-houſe are in one of the caſtles, there being 


two built on hills near this city. Here alſo reſides a 


Ruſſian biſhop. 

Pilaveze is a ſmall city on the river Bog, two leagues 
from Chmielnich. 

Krzemence, the capital of the diſtrict of Cremen, is 
2 ſmall city on a hill, near the river Icua, with a wooden 
caſtle, founded on a rock, and mud walls. It has been 
often plundered by the Tartars. 

Ulodimir, or Woldzimiers, is the reſidence of a 
Ruſſian biſhop, with a conſiderable juriſdiction. 


Brodi is a town with ſtrong fortifications, has a col- 


legian church, and a public academy, 
Olika is a town, with the title of a duchy, belonging 


to the family of Radzivil, adorned with a fine cathedral, 


and an academy for all forts of arts and ſciences. _ 

Conſtantinow, adorned and defended by a well forti- 
fied caſtle, ſtands near the ſource of the river Slucz, 75 
miles north from Caminiec, 

The Lower Volhinia, Gommonly called the palatinate 
of Kiow, together with Lower Podolia, comprehended 
in the Ukraine, lies eaſt from the Upper Volhinia ; and 
che river Boriſthenes, or the Nieper, paſſes through, the 
middle of it, from north-weſt to ſouth-eaſt, dividing it 
into two parts, of which only the weſtern is now ſubject 
to Poland; the eaſtern being under the Ruſſians! The 
former is fruitful; but the latter, which, however, 

I , 
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In 1669 it ſuffered much by fire; and 


when, by the peace of Carlowitz, 
| Poles. The only towns of note, on the 


| Coffacks, ſtands near the fame river. cher 
the Poles in 1636, but has been ſince repaitti: 1 


A NEW, ROYAL AvD AUTHENTIC SYSTEM or UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY, 


abounds with ſalt-petre, is a mere deſer 


tb 
the neighbourhood of the Tartar s. by reaſon of - 


UxRAVIA is a large country, bounded on + 
by part of Poland and Ruſſia, on the ſouth 
Tartary, on the eaſt by the Ockzakow-Tartars, 3 e 
the weſt by Moldavia. The name Ukraine is 8 uy 
vonic, and ſignifies a frontier, which it really is a 0 a- 
the Turks and Tartars. This is the country \ 1 
Coſſacks, who have their name from Koſa, a { ” #6 
their uſual weapon ; or Coſa, which, in the Rim e, 
language, ſignifies a free-booter, or plunderer. T E 
were originally a crew of diſſolute rovers, that allem 
bled together, from the frontiers of Ruſſia, Volhiniz. 
and Podolia, to practiſe piracy on che Black Sca. Their 
chief habitation was betwixt the rivers Nieſter and 
Nieper; but they extended themſelves a great way eaſt 
from the latter. The Coſſack language is a dialect of 
the Poliſh. They are vigorous, hardy, brave, and very 
jealous of their liberty ; fickle and wavering; but ſy. 
cial, chearful, and ſprightly. Their forces conſiſt en. 
tirely of cavalry ; and they are, in ſhort, a powerful 
people. Their common people are of the Greet: 
church; but the better ſort are, generally Romans, or 
Proteſtants. Their firſt conſiderable appearance, 1s 
an united body, was in 1548, in the reign of Sigiſ- 
mund I. king of Poland, when they called themſelves 
volunteers, and aſſembled to the number of 6009, for 
defence of the country againſt the Turks and Tartars, 
whom they frequently intercepted at the paſſes of the 
Nieper, when returning with their prey. Being ſoon 
joined by multitudes to ſhare their booty, they could, 
with ſhallow boats, paſs thoſe rocks in the mouth of the 
Boriſthenes, that hinder the navigation from the 
Ukraine to the Black Sea; and, during the ſummer, 
they roved over the ſea, and its coaſts, making deſcents 
upon Natolia, and pillaging and ſpoiling wherever they 
came, even to the walls of Conſtantinople, Stephen 
Bathori, king of Poland, formed them into an orderly 
militia ; and, intending to uſe them againſt the Tartars, 
gave them the town and territory of Tretaimirow in 
this palatinate, which they made their magazine; ap- 
pointed a general over them, and gave them many pri- 
vileges; and for ſome time they did the Poles great 
ſervice, by oppoſing the Tartars: yet being ſenſible ot 
their ſtrength, they began to ſet up for themſelves; 
and, in the year 1589, rebelled; but their general 
being taken and executed, it was for a time quieted. 
About the year 1600 they were ſo powerful, that the 
Poles were forced io raiſe a large army againſt them, 
who often worſted them, and took their generals; but 
ſtill they continued mutinous ; wherefore their privi- 
leges were taken away; and they continued in a ſtate of 
enmity till about the year 1640, when king Uladiſlaus 
VI. making war upon the Tartars, collected them to- 
gether, and ſet over them for a general Chmieloiſki, 
who was afterwards a bitter and formidable enemy to 
Poland; for the Coſſacks being oppreſſed by the Popii 
nobility, their landlords, and, on complaint, receiving 
no redreſs, aſſembled in vaſt numbers; and, calling in 
the Tartars, furiouſly attacked the Poles: but king John 
Caſimir made ſuch a ſtand againſt them, that, 1n 1649, 
the Tartars accepted a peace. Chmielniſtes MG 
obliged the prince of Moldavia to join him, it 8 
another war in 1651, wherein the Tartars and Coſſacks 
were worſted; and ſince that time they have not been 
ſo conſiderable. RO 

In 1677 this country was reſigned by the Poles m 
the Turks, with liberty to the Coſſacks of this part oP 
chuſe their own general, or prince, dependent ont 


it till the year 1999, 
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Trethimirow, on the Nieper, a ſtrong place, an 
defended by a caſtle. of the 
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FUROPE.] 
SECTION. Ii. 
Perſons, Diſpoſitions, Ranks, Dreſs, Diet, Houſes, Re- 


ion, Diſeaſes; Ceremonies, baptiſmal and matri- 
2 ; Gb, Bull and Bear hunting, &c. 


HE Poles, in their perſons in general, are tall, 
well proportioned, and comely. Their com- 


ſexion is fair, and their hair commonly of a pale yel- . 


low. T hey enjoy good conſtitutions, and have a health- 
ful look. They are characterized, upon the whole, as 
brave, honeſt, and hoſpitable ; but the common people 
are very illiterate and bigotted. ; 

With reſpect to the ſuperior people of Poland, like 
thoſe of Ruſſia, they are rather ſatisfied with a trifling 
and ſuperficial knowledge of things, than to carry their 
literary purſuits to any great height. 

The Poles, like moſt of the northern nations, and 
like all governments where the feudal laws, or atleaſt 
their remains, prevail, are divided into four diſtinct 
claſſes, viz. nobles ; clergymen and lawyers ; mer- 
chants and burghers ; farmers, labourers, ſoldiers, &c. 

Though Poland has its princes, counts, and barons, 
yet the whole body of the nobility are on a level, ex- 
cepting the difference that ariſes from the public poſts 
they enjoy. Here all who are of noble extraction call 
one another brothers. They have many conſiderable 

vileges, power of life and death over their peaſants 
and vaſſals, Pay no taxes, are ſubject to none but the 
king, may chuſe whom they pleaſe for their king, and 
ina word, lay their king under what reſtraint they 
pleaſe. In ſhort, they are almoſt independent: but if 
they engage in trade, they forfeit-their nobility, 

The Poliſh clergy, in general, are illiterate and bi- 
gotted ; and ſome of the monks profligate to a degree. 
The Poliſh clergy have vaſt ſway ; and it has been 
chiefly owing to their influence and conduct, that the 
peaſants here have been reduced to ſuch a ſtate of 
wretched ſlavery. 8 

The only traders of Poland, who have any ſkill in 
mercantile affairs, are the citizens of Dantzick, and 
the Jews who are ſcattered throughout the kingdom. 
The Poliſh mechanics are very aukward; and the ar- 
tiſans, in general, are but little acquainted with mo- 
dern improvements. A recent writer ſays, there are 
undoubtedly men of good natural talents among the 
citizens and trading part of the Poliſh nation; but, 
in the firſt place, they are kept very poor by the Jews, 
who, being protected by the nobility, carry on almoſt 
all the inland trade of the kingdom: ſecondly, they 
are not properly inſtructed in their reſpctive trades; 
and, thirdly, they are kept in a ſtate of oppreſſion; 
and are, in many reſpects, denied the common rights 
of mankind. The farmers and labourers, who form 
the bulk of the people, are in a moſt deplorable and 
wretched ſituation. The ſituation of the negroes, in 
many of our Weſt-India plantations, is ſuperior to 
theirs. They have no other ideas but thoſe of tyranny 
and ſlavery. The wretchedneſs of their ſituation makes 
them indolent and careleſs about life, as they have re- 
flection enough to perceive, that coarſe food and rai- 
ment are all they can expect: but thoſe among them, 
to whom nature has given any talents, have ſenſi- 
bility enough, at times, to feel the weight of their op- 
preſſion, which deſtroys all kind of emulation, and, 
through reſentment, prevents them from doing any 
more for their oppreſſors, than they are forced to do 
by acts of violence. | 

The Poles cut the hair of their heads ſhort, and 
ſhave their beards, leaving only large whiſkers. They 
wear a veſt, which reaches down to the middle of the 
leg, and a kind of gown over it, lined with fur, and 
girded with a ſaſh; but the ſleeves fit cloſe to their 
arms. They have a fur caps; but neither ſtocks or 
neckcloths; and their ſhirts are without collars or wriſt- 
bands. Their breeches are wide, and make but one 
Piece with their ſtockings. They have no ſhoes; in 
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lieu of which they wear Turkey leather boots, with 
their ſoles, and deep iron heels, bent like a half moon. 


They carry a pole- axe, and a ſabre or cutlaſs by their 
ſide. On horſeback they wear a ſhort cloak, covered 


with furs, both within and without. Perſons of rank 
wear ſables, and the ſkins of tigers, leopards, &c. 
The peaſants commonly wear a ſheep ſkin, with the 
wool on, in winter; and, in ſummer, a thick coarfe 
cloth, inſtead of boots, buſkins, and ſhoes, made of 
the bark of trees. The habit of the women much re- 
ſembles that of the men, being a ſimple Polonaiſe, or 
long robe, edged with fur. But ſome perſons of 
quality, of both ſexes, affect the French or Engliſh 
modes of dreſs. | | 

Their diet is generally freſh meat, fowl, and fiſh ; 
and they drink the ſtrongeſt of Rhenith, French, Spa- 
niſh, Italian, and Hungarian wines; brandy, aniſeed- 
water, and other ſpirits. Their ſauces, &c. are fo 
enriched with ſpices, that ſome of the nobility ſpend 
ou ſums in that commodity ; and their uſual break 

aſt is a hot-pot of beer, with eggs, ſugar, and ginger. 

They hang the carcaſes of elks at their gates till they 
ſtink, then dreſs and eat them, as a great curiolity, to 
be met with no where but at the tables of their chief 
nobility; yet their butchers meat is delicious, and they 
have plenty of good fiſh. When they are invited to 
another's table, they muſt carry their ſpoons, knives, 
&c. with them; and their linen too, if they would be 
cleanly: for they have no napkins, but a broad piece 
of ſtarched linen, ſewed round the table- cloth, that 
their ſervants may not ſteal it. The ladies carry nap- 
kins with them, and put up as much ſweetmeats and 
dried fruits as they pleaſe. The maſters reach meat 
from the table to the ſervants, who eat it as they ſtand 
by the chairs: and the maſter of the feaſt is reckoned 
a niggard, if he — not make his gueſts drunk. 

It is the cuſtom for the maſter of the houſe, and his 
intimates, to drink the beſt wine; while the other 
gueſts, that are invited, are obliged to put up with 
the common ſort. 

Bumpers are much in faſhion here; nor will they 
eaſily excuſe any perſon from pledging them. 

The houſes are generally low, for they ſeldom lie 
above ſtairs. Some of them are of brick and ſtone, 
but the greateſt part of wood. The kitchen is on one 
ſide of the court, the ſtable on another, the dwelling- 
houſe is on a third, and the gate in the front. The richer 
fort have hangings of tapeſtry, or arras, and beds with 
taffata curtains ; but ſeldom any accommodation to 
lodge ſtrangers. 

The inhabitants of Poland were converted from Pa- 
ganiſm to Chriſtianity, by Aldebert, archbiſhop of 
Gneſna, about the year 964, and ever ſince the religion 
of the church of Rome hath been 8 here, 
except in Red Ruſſia, where many of the people adhere 
to the Greek church. Some of the Greek church 
ſubmit to that of Rome, but have their worſhip in 
Greek. They have alſo Arminians, who comply with 
the church of Rome, but have their worſhip in their 
own language. 

The king, though a Papiſt, was obliged, by his co- 
ronation oath, to tolerate Lutheraniſm in Poliſh Pruſ- 
ſia, where there are whole cities of Lutherans, as Dan- 
tzick, Elbing, Thorn, and Marienburg; and ſome 
Calvinifts, eſpecially in the ducal Pruſſia, Fauſtus 
Socinus was of this nation; and his followers, from 
him called Socinians, grew very numerous in the laſt 
century: burking John Caſimir made an edict againſt 
them, which was enforced by his ſucceſſor, king John 
Sobieſki, who drove them quite out of the kingdom. 
The generality of the Papiſts here are great bigots, 
and their intereſt is ſtrengthened by the preſidencies of 
their biſhops in the grand and petty diets. The in- 


ferior clergy have a place alſo in all courts of judica- 
| ture ; and the great ſecretary of the kingdom is always 


a churchman. The regular clergy, as they call the 
monks, are more eſteemed than the ſecular; and the 
Mendicant friars have the privilege to enter the private 
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room of any houſe without knocking at the door. The 


—— 


ſecular clergy are generally rich, but diſſolute. The in- 


ferior clergy ſeldom attend their office in the church, 


but give poor ſcholars two-pence a day to officiate for 
them; nor do the biſhops correct the inferior clergy 
for their miſbehaviour. . 
The common people may be guilty of inebrity, 
without rebuke, on their faſt days, provided they ab- 
ſtain from fleſh, &c. and they will not eat butter and 
cheeſe on ſuch days, though the pope gives them a diſ- 

enſation. At the elevation of, the hoſt the people 
3 their heads againſt the pavement, or benches, 

ard enough to be heard at a diſtance. Their churches 
are fine, and well adorned; and the prieſts affect rich 
veſtments. The prieſts at Leopold have a cape they 
wear at maſs, ſo thick embroidered with pearls and 
Jewels, that it is a perfect burden. In winter the wo- 
men of rank, and ſome of the men, have furred bags 
in the churches, that they may preſerve their feet from 
the exceſſive cold. 

The language of the Poles is a dialect of the Scla- 
vonic, and is both harſh and inharmonious, from the 
vaſt number of conſonants in it. The Lithuanians and 
Livonians have a language full of corrupted Latin 
words : but the Ruſſian and German tongues are un- 
derſtood in the provinces bordering on thoſe countries. 

Moſt of the diſeaſes of the Poles proceed from their 
drunkenneſs, to which they are ſo addicted, that they 
have a proverb, ſignifying, © That a man may as well 
drink water as wine, if he does not feel the effects of 
drinking.” The diſtemper peculiar to the Poles, is 
that called the Plica; in which the hair of the head is 
matted together and entangled in one night's time, in 
ſpite of all care to prevent it. If it be cut off, it occa- 
ſions a dimneſs of fight, if not a total loſs of it, toge- 
ther with an eruption of puſtules all over the body, and 
= in the head and limbs; yet foreigners, who have 

een infected with it, ſay, they have cut off their hair 
without any bad conſequence. The Poles are not much 
troubled with other diſeaſes; and the ſcurvy, malignant 
tevers, and pleuriſies, are ſeldom of ſuch ill conſequence 
here as 1n other countries. 

The baptiſmal and matrimonial ceremonies in Po- 
land, are the ſame as in other Roman Catholic coun- 
tries; but the funerals of the people of quality are ſo 
pompous and magnificent, that they look more like 


triumphs. The corpſe is carried in a hearſe, or chariot, 


drawn by ſix horſes, all covered with black. The cof- 
fin has a large black velvet pall over ir, with a croſs of 
red ſattin in the middle, and fix long black ſilk taſſels, 
ſupported by fix of the deceaſed's domeſtics in cloſe 
mourning. Several prieſts, monks, and others, walk 
before the hearſe with wax tapers; and immediately 
before it comes three men on horſeback, who carry-the 
arms of the deceaſed ; one his ſword, another his lance, 
and the third his dart. As ſoon as the funeral ſervice 
is over, they ride furiouſly into the church, break the 
arms of the deceaſed upon the coffin, and the body is 
interred ; after which there 1s a feaſt, where both clergy 
and laity drink to exceſs. When women of quality 
mourn, they wear coarſe black ftuff; and their linen is 


not much better than canvas; and the greater the qua- 


lity, the coarſer are the mourning weeds. When the 
king dies, he is laid on a bed of ſtate, and a certain 
number of ſenators, eccleſiaſtical and temporal, are ap- 

ointed to attend his corpſe. The public defrays the 
Ard expences out of the revenue of the crown. The 
queen has the ſame honours paid her, when ſhe dies, as 
the king; and all the ſenators, deputies, &c. that repair 
to the diet for the election of a king, muſt be in 
black. 
By the laws of Poland, the eſtate of the father is 
equally divided among the children, except any of them 
go into a monaſtery, in which caſe their parts are di- 
vided amongſt the reſt; and the younger children here, 
as in other Popiſh countries, are encouraged by their 


parents to take the vow upon them, that their eſtates 


may be preſerved entirely to the eldeſt ſon. 
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The method of hunting bulls and bears 
this. They ſurround the wild bulls' with a gre. 0k 
ber of horſemen, of whom every one rides num. 
darts an arrow at him, upon which-the crestere 
him, during which another darts him behind 2 
upon he faces about to purſue the latter; and ee 


turns they ſo harraſs him, that the beaſt, bein, by 
tired with purſuing ſo many aſſailants, falls dyw;, Loon 


is eaſily taken. Another way of taking them is. b 
felling a great number of trees, and thereby encloſ 
them, when each hunter, having his poſts, darts ar bins 
and as the bull runs towards his enemy, the hunter . i 
behind gives him his death-wound ; but if he ing 
through the encloſure, the next hunter holds out 3 10 i 
of red cloth, againſt which the beaſt having an _ my 
thy, he forthwith leaves that perſon, and runs at bs 
ther, who, being provided for him, commonly kills him 
When they hunt for bears, they take thoſe of the bio. 
geſt ſize with nets; and, when they have hampered 
him, all the hunters ride about him, and having pinned 
down his head and feet with great wooden forks, they 0 
bind him about with ſtrong hempen cords, that he i; 
not able to ſtir; then they roll him into a great wooden 
cheſt. The knots of the cords are fo contrived, chat 
with one pull they may be untied. The bear is kept 
thus till they have a mind to hunt him, and then they 
ler him out of a trap door made tor the purpoſe, 


. SECI4ON IV. 


Government of Poland, Power of the ſuperior Claſs, 
honorary Inſtitutions, Cc. 


S the partitioning powers, at the diſmemberment 
A of the provinces of Poland, proceeded to change 
the conſtitution and government, under pretence of 
amending them, the general forms cannot be aſcer- 
tained. We can, 8 only relate that mode which, 
in ſome degree, ſubſiſts in thoſe parts whigh may now 
be termed the dominions of the king of Poland. 

The government of Poland, in fact, differs little 
from an ariſtocracy. The king is elected by the no- 
bility and clergy; immediately after which he ſigns the 
pacta conventa of the kingdom, by which he engages 
to introduce no foreigners into the army or govern- 
ment ; ſo that as his power is circumſcribed within very 
narrow bounds, he is, in effe&, no more than the prince 
or chief regent in a free commonwealth ; ſince he can 
do nothing without the bounds of that authority which 
the laws of the land have given him, and the nobles 
take care to maintain. 

For the adminiſtration of juſtice, civil and criminal, 
ſeveral courts are held in Poland; but the molt con- 
ſiderable are the parliaments, compoſed of a certain 
number of gentlemen, clergy, and laity, who are choſen 
in each palatinate ; the lay members once in four years, 
and the eccleſiaſtical once in two years. Of theſe par- 
liaments there are two for the kingdom, and one for the 
duchy. Thoſe for the kingdom fit at Lublin, in Up- 
per, and Petricow in Lower Poland ; and that for the 


duchy is held one year at Vina, and the other year at 


Theſe coutts re- 


Minſki, or Novogrodeck, by turns. | 
hem lies 


ceive appeals from inferior courts, and from t 
no appeal, except to the king and ſenate, | 

A king of Poland can neither marry, nor divorce à 
wife, without the conſent of the republic. If he matti 
after his coronation, the queen cannot be crowned with- 
out his aſking their ans - nor even then, unlets ſhe 
be a Roman Catholic. When ſhe is to be crowns, 
the king muſt conduct her to the church, and . — 
her to the archbiſhop of Gneſna, or the biſhop Me 
anoints her with the conſecrated oil, and puts the pour 
upon her head, the ſceptre into her right hands <A 
the globe of gold into her left. The queens, 0 10 
land have no officers but a marſhal and a Chance i 
neither of whom are ſenators, but only judges 0+ 
differences that happen among her domeſtics. 2 
anſwer the addreſſes that are made to the queen wet 


They 
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an ambaſſador makes her a compliment in his maſter's 
name, or when a preſent is made to her at the marriage 
of a maid of honour. The king furniſhes the queen 
with money to defray the charge of her houſehold ; bur, 
after his death, ſhe muſt maintain herſelf, and all her 
retinue, With the revenue which the king beſtows upon 
her, with the conſent of the republic, both for her 
dowry, and for her marriage preſent. Theſe revenues 
are called the Reformation, and conſiſt of the reverſion 
of a certain number of ſtaroſties, which ſhe cannot en- 
joy till they become vacant by the death of the preſent 

ſſeſſors; and ſometimes thoſe who poſſeſs the ſta- 
roſties that are in her reformation, outhve her: but if 
the king dies before the queen's reformation be ſettled 
upon her, the republic allows her a yearly-penſion out 
of the crown lands. | : 

The titles of the king are, king of Poland, great 
duke of Lithuania, duke of Ruſſia, Pruſſia, Maſſovia, 
Samogitia, Kiovia, Volhinia, Podolia, Polachia, Li- 
vonia, Smolenſko, Severia, and Czernichovia. 

All his revenue is clear to himſelf; for he pays no 
troops, nor even his own guards; all the public ex- 
pences being provided for by the ſenate: and all the 
officers of the houſehold are Poliſh gentlemen, who 
ſerve without falarf, in expectation of ſome office. 

A king of Polagd may remit fines and capital puniſh- 
ments; and, 5 invaſions or rebellions, can ſummon 
the nobility to his ſtandard. He can engage mercenary 
troops, diſband armies, and puniſh thoſe who tranſ- 
greſs their duty. The king may nominate the great 
officers of ſtate, make eccleſiaſtical, military, and civil 

romotions ; but all are accountable for their conduct 
to the ſenate; neither can the king diſplace them when 
once appointed. All the laws, leagues, negociations, 
and embaſſies, mult be in his name, and paſs under his 
ſeal; as do all letters patent, &c. 

The ſenate conſiſts of 16 biſhops, beſides the pri- 
mate, who is chief, and about 130 laymen named by 
the king, and are for life ; viz. the ten great officers of 
ſtate of the kingdom of Poland and duchy of Lithu- 
ania; to whom are added, the palatines and the leſſer 
ſenators, who are the caſtellans and lieutenants of the 
palatinates, and the deputies of the nobility. They 
are created by the king, after they have taken an oath 
to preſerve the liberties of the republic, by virtue where- 
of they controul the king, when he invades their pri- 
vileges: and as this court 1s looked upon to be 'the 
bulwark of the commonwealth, againſt the attempts of 
the king, therefore four of the ſenators are always 
about his perſon, on pretence of being his counſellors; 
though, in truth, they are but ſpies on him. None of 
the ſenators can go out of the kingdom without leave 
of the republic. In the general diets they ſit on the 
right and left hand of the king, according to their dig- 
nity, and not according to the ſeniority of their recep- 
uon; and it is they who, without the king, approve and 
ratify all the conſtitutions which the nobility propoſe to 
them by their deputies : ſo that the ſenators are, as it 
were, mediators between the king and the nobility, to 
preſerve and defend the authority of the republic. 

Ihe chief ſecular ſenators are, in number, 36, viz. 


32 palatines, who are, properly, governors of provinces; - 


three caſtellans, viz. of Cracow, Vilna, and Troki; 
and the ſtaroſt of Samogitia. It is obſerved, that tho” 
the quality of caſtellan and ſtaroſta is inferior to that of 
Palatine; theſe four laſt mentioned poſſeſs almoſt the 

[t rank among the lay ſenators. The office of a pa- 
ane is to lead the troops of his palatinate to the army, 
to preſide in the aſſemblies of the nobility in his pro- 
vince, to ſet a price upon goods and merchandize, to 
lee that the weights and meaſures. be not altered, and to 
judge and defend the Jews. He has a vice-palatine 
under him, who muſt take an oath to him, and who 


Ph to have an eſtate in land, which they call Poſſeſ- 
lonatus. | 


| | The eaſtellans are the next in dignity to the palatines; 
. mere are two forts of them in the kingdom, who 
© uſually diſtinguiſhed by the title of great gaſtellans, 


— 


Gen 


St. Staniſlaus, enamelled in proper colours. 


707 
and petty, or ſub-caſtellans. They are all ſenators, 
lieutenants, or deputies of the palatines, and heads of 
the nobility, in their reſpective juriſdictions. i 
The Poliſh diets are of two Kinds, viz. either ordi- 
nary or extraordinary. The ordinary diets meet every 
ſecond year; but the extraordinary diets only upon par- 


ticular occaſions, when ſummoned by the king; but 


one diſſenting voice renders all their deliberations in- 
effectual. 1 | 
Every gentleman is a ſovereign prince in his own eſtate, 
and has power of life and death over his tenants, who 
are perfect ſlaves, without laws or privileges to protect 
them. They dare not leave their maſter's lands to go 
to another's, unleſs he violates their wives or daughters; 
ſo that they are often glad of that plea. If a gentleman 
actually kills one of his own flaves, he only pays 15 
livres; and if he kills another's, he is only obliged to 
furniſh another, or as much money as will buy one, and 
to maintain the deceaſed's family. If one gentleman 
kills another, he cannot be executed without the king's 
conſent; ſo that they frequently eſcape. No ſoldiers 
can be quartered upon the gentry; and if any officer 
does it, he is ſentenced to die, or elſe declared infa- 
mous by the diet: nor can the king himſelf lodge at a 
nobleman's houſe without aſking his leave. Mean time 
their houſes are ſuch ſanctuaries for delinquents, that, 
though they may be arreſted there, they cannot be 
taken from thence without the maſter's leave. By the 
conſtitution of Poland, the gentry cannot be arreſted 
till convicted by juſtice; ſo that he muſt be firſt ſum- 
moned to the tribunal, where he is to be tried. If he 
does not appear, he is declared contumacious; and if 
he does appear, and is convicted, he is then arreſted, 
and impriſoned, in order to be afterwards ſentenced, 
according to the laws and the nature of his crime. If 
a foreigner dies without iſſue, his eſtate falls not to the 
king, but to the lord of the manor. 
of the lands of the gentry may be exported without 


paying cuſtom ; and a certificate, upon oath, exempts 


the purchaſer from paying it. Neither the king or 
the republic confers the title of prince on any bur the 
ſons of the royal family ; and though five or ſix of the 
chief families have, perhaps, the title of princes of the 
empire, it gives them no ſort of precedency. 
their gentry travel into France or Germany, they 
aſſume the title of counts and barons, that they may 
have the eaſier acceſs to perſons of quality; eſpecially 
in Germany, where they ſcarce think any one a gentle- 


man under a baron, and, conſequently, not worthy of 


their converſation. 


They never had any order of knighthood before that 


of the Immaculate Conception, erected by Sigiſmund 
III. with ſome privileges above the reſt of the gentry, 
who ſo much deſpiſed it, that the order ſoon came to 
nothing. King Auguſtus, in 1705 created that called 
the order of the White Eagle, in remembrance of his 
happily meeting the diet of Lithuania, when the Swedes 
and Staniſlaus thought to have intercepted him. The 
badge is a white eagle, crowned with diamends. He 
conſerred it on ſeveral lords: but the ſenators are diſ- 
tingutſhed by wearing a golden croſs, with a badge in 
the middle of it. | 

The king inſtituted the order of Staniſlaus in 
1765. The badge is a gold croſs, enamelled red; 
and on the centre of it is a medallion, with the image of 
Many of 
the grandees have ſuch large territories, that they can 
raiſe from 5000 to 10,000 men apiece, and maintain 
them, which makes them ſo proud, that when great 
mens law ſuits are decided by the diet, or other tribu- 
nals, the execution of the ſentence muſt be left to the 
longeſt ſword ; for the grandees ſometimes raiſe five or 
ſx hundred men of a fide, plunder and burn one ano- 


The product 


When 


— 


thers towns, beſides caſtles, and fight it out, rather 


than ſubmit to the ſentence of a bench of judges. They 


eſteem themſelves, eſpecially the ſenators, above any 
German prince; want nothing of ſovereign power but 
the liberty of coining money, which is reſerved to the 


regu blic, 
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republic; and ſome of them are hereditary ſovereigns | 


of cities, with which the king has nothing to do. 
SE 14D V5; 


Commerce, Trade, Manufactures, Coin, Revenues, Re- 
* ſources, and Armament of Poland. 


HE commerce and trade of Poland, generally 
conſidered, are neither various in articles, or ex- 
tenſive in degree. In the interior parts ſome linen 
and woollen cloths, and hard wares, are manufactured; 
but commerce is confined to the city of Dantzick, and 
a few other towns on the Viſtula and Baltic. Dantzick, 
in particular, is an excellent port; and there is a navi- 
gation by the Viſtula from thence to the interior parts 
of the kingdom, whereby all kinds of merchandize 
may be imported and exported with great facility. 
The coins of Poland are the gold ducat, which 1s 
worth about 4s. 3d. the ſilver dollar of Dantzick, which 
is worth about 4s. 6d. therix-dollar of Thorn, which 
is worth about 48. $d. and the rix- dollar of Sigiſmund 


III. and Uladiſlaus IV. which is worth about 4s. 6d. 


Notwithſtanding the circumſcribed power of the king 
of Poland, with reſpe& to his political prerogative, 
the revenues of his dominions are adequate to a ſplen- 
did maintenance; ſince, as before obſerved, he pays 
no troops, or officers of ſtate, By the diſmember- 
ment, Poland, indeed, loſt near half her annual in- 
come. To ſupply this deficiency, however, it was found 
neceſſary to new model and increaſe the taxes, not 
only to make up the king's revenue, but to keep up a 
ſtanding army, for the defence of thoſe parts of the 
kingdom which the partitioning powers ſuffered the 
king to retain. 

By the ancient laws of Poland, the nobility, upon 
all great occaſions, were to take the field on horſeback, 
rogether with their adherents; and when this rule 
was properly carried into execution, a body of 100,000 
men might be raiſed. This army was always called 
Poſpolite; but, from a variety of cauſes, it uſually 
moved with great difficulty, and was generally without 
diſcipline, ſubordination, or experience. The Poliſh 
army, however, of late years, hath nor been ſo nume- 
rous; yet, previous to the Jate diſmemberment, the 
peace eſtabliſhment was 36,000 men; that is, 24,000 
for Poland, and 12,000 for Lithuania, two-thirds of 
which were cavalry. The two bodies of troops that 
form the Poliſh army are commanded by two generals, 
who are independent of each other : and though they 
are named by the king, they are not obliged to give 
an account of their operations but to the republic, and 
have an abſolute authority over the troops. The 
colonels are likewiſe abſolute maſters of their resi- 
ments; and it is their buſineſs to find ſubſiſtence : 


rarely paid themſelves, they deſtroy the country, and 
ruin the farmers, to ſatisfy their avarice, and that of 
their troops. The Poliſh nobility appear with more 
magnificence in the fields. than in their towns ; their 
tents being more elegantly oramented than their houſes. 
The cavalry, which 1s the greateſt part of the army, is 
chiefly compoſed of gentlemen. They have fine horſes ; 
and their ſaddles, bridles, &c. are richly ornamented. 
The very contraſt to their cavalry is their infantry; for 
as much as the former is magnificently oramented, the 
latter is badly cloathed, badly armed, and often with- 
out uniforms. The corps is recruited from among the 


meaneſt of the people, and they reſemble an army of 


vagabond Tartars. The Poliſh troops have but very 
little diſcipline among them. They attack with great 


fury; bur if they arerepulſed, they immediately retire 
with great precipitation, and there is the greateſt dif- 


ficulty in rallying them. 

The martial, as well as commercial, ſpirit of the 
Poliſh nation, has, doubtleſs, been greatly checked 
by its reſpective invaders, who find it expedient to 
keep up ſuch armies as ſhall not only overawe the people 


. ä 


or 
them, and to pay them as well as they can; but being 


— 


of the ſeveral palatinates, or provinces, 
moned to ſit in the diet, or aſſembly of the ſtates; 
| great officers of the crown and dignified clerg 
enjoying that privilege till then. 


g ; in 
reign Luther's doctrine was received at Dantzick, 
| ſome other towns in the north of Poland. 


. reign the ſupreme courts of ju 
before which time the king and 
fart in caſes of appeal. 


they have ſubjected, but totally diſcourage them ft 

attempting to introduce any reformation among 2 

either civil or military. Hence the very languid — 
D 


of what is called the kingdom of Poland. 


HISTORY do PO LAN p. 


HE origin of the Poles, like that of many oth 

nations, is enveloped in obſcurity. The — 
Poles are repreſented by Tacitus, the Roman hiſtorian, 
who gives a ſhort account of them, as a rude and barks. 
rous people, living by robbery and plunder, and mm. 
bling from place to place, almoſt in a ſtate of nature 
wholly negligent of cultivation in every ſenſe and &. 
_ The firſt perſon we read of that maintained an 
uperiority over them, was Lechus, who aſſumed the 
title of duke about the year 550. From that period the 
were under divers petty chiefs, till the year 700, when 
they gave the ſovereign command to Cracus, the foun- 
der of the city of Cracow. On failure of iſſue in his 
line, (the laſt of which was Caſimir I.) the Poles 
elected to the ſupreme command, in 830, a peaſant 
named Piaſtus, who, living to a great age, and ruling 
with honour to himſelf, and advantage to the people, 


| every native of Poland, who has, from his time, been 


elected king, is called, in commemoration of him, a 
Piaſt. The title of Duke was retained from the laſt 
mentioned period till the year 999, when Boleſlaus 
aſſumed the title of king, conquered Moravia, Pruſ- 
ha, and Bohemia, and rendered them tributary to Po- 
land. Boleſlaus II. marrying the heireſs of Red 
Ruſſia, annexed that province to Poland in 1059. 

The kings of Poland, among whom was Caſimir III. 
were abſolute ſovereigns, until the reign of Lewis anno 
1370, when the Poles inſiſted on limiting the pre- 
rogative; probably becauſe Lewis was king allo of 
Hungary, and they ſuſpected he would favour his na- 
tive country to their prejudice. Lewis beiag ſucceed- 
ed by his daughter and heireſs, Hedwigis, anne 1 382, 
ſhe married Uladiſlaus V. great duke of Lithuania, 
on condition he ſhould become a Chriſtian, and their 
iſſue ſhould ſucceed both to the crown of Poland and 
the duchy of Lithuania, which have been united ever 
lince. 

Uladiſlaus, their ſon, ſucceeded them, and was alſo 
king of Hungary. This prince was killed in a battle 
with Amurath, the Turkith emperor, and leaving no 
iſſoe, was ſucceeded by his brother Cafimir IV. be- 
tween whom and the knights of the Teutonic order, 
who had been placed in Pruſſia by the pope, there 
were continual wars; until it was agreed, that the 
knights ſhould remain poſſeſſed of Eallern or Ducal 
Pruſſia, the grand maiter taking an oath of fealty io 


the king of Poland, In this reign the repreſentatives 
were firſt ſum- 


the 
| only 
In this reign allo 


the learning of Latin was ſo much encouraged, __ 
became the language of the common people. 91g" 


' — 
mund ſucceeded to the crown, anno 1507, In _ 


j 


In the reign of Sigiſmund 11. the Ruſſians invaded 


| Lavonia, then poſſeſſed by the Teutonic knights, ate 
called in the Poles to their aſſiſtance. Other provinc 


called in the Swedes; and theſe three powers content” 
ed for the dominion of Livonia many years. aeg kia 
Henry of Valois, duke of Anjou, Was Elect F doch 
of Poland in 1574 ; but his brother Charles, - [ _— 
king, dying, he quitted Poland, and ſucceeded to 
crown of France anno 1577. 
Stephen Bathori, prince 0 


; cation of Henry. 
king of Poland on the ee 8 1 erected; 


council were the laſt re- 


{ Tranſilvania, was e 


0 Sigiſmund 


EUROPE. 
gigiſmund III. fon of John, king of Sweden, was 
detted king on his renouncing Lutheraniſm, anno 


* r 


1 | ded hi 6 
laus, his fon, ſucceeded him, anno 16325 
1 be Ruſſia, took the capital city of Moſcow; 
mn on a treaty that enſued, he obliged the Ruſſians | 
3 confirm the provinces of Smolenſko and Zernigof 
d. 
8 Fe lavs leaving no iſſue, was ſucceeded by his 
brother, John Caſimir, anno 1648, though he was 
hen a cardinal. In this reign the old Coſſacks being 
Jiſobliged, renounced their allegiance td the Poles, 
and became ſubjects to the Ruſſians and Turks. 
les Guſtavus, king of Sweden, conquered Po- 
Mg loſt it again in ſix months; after which John 
Caſimir introduced an army of 30,000 Germans » 
d the kingdom againſt the Swedes ; but the 
on ſuſpecting he intended to render himſelf abſolute, 
depoſed him 3 whereupon he retired into France, and 
was made abbot of the abby of St. Germains, 4 

Michael Wilnoweiſki being elected anno 1670, the 
Turks conquered Podolia in his reign ; but were de- 
ſeated by John Sobieſki, who was elected on the 
death of Wilnoweiſki. This prince raiſed the ſiege 
of 1 oh anno 1683, and, after a glorious reign, died 
. 6 a 
8 3 the death of Sobieſki, there appeared a great 
many candidates for the throne; but the prince of 
Conti had the greateſt number of electors for him, and 
was declared king by the primate. The reſt of the can- 
didates, however, joining Auguſtus, elector of Saxony, 
and making his party much ſuperior to that of the 
French, the elector was proclaimed king, anno 1697, 
and the prince of Conti obliged to return to France. 

We have already related, in our hiſtory of Sweden, 
the manner in which Auguſtus was driven from the 
throne of Poland, by the celebrated Charles XII. (who 
rocured the advancement of Staniſlaus,) and after- 
5 reſtored by the czar Peter the Great; and ſhall, 
therefore, proceed to obſerve, that Auguſtus was not 
fully confirmed on the throne, which he held upon 
precarious terms, till the year 1712. The Poles, 
naturally attached to Staniſlaus, were perpetually 
forming conſpiracies and plots againſt Auguſtus, who 
was obliged to maintain his authority; by means of his 
Saxon guards, ; 

In 1725 his natural ſon, prince Maurice, afterwards 
the famous count Saxe, was choſen duke of Cour- 
land; but Auguſtus was not able to maintain, him in 
" cignity, againſt the power of Ruſſia, and the 
jealouſy of the Poles. 

In 1733 Auguſtus III. died; and his death having 
been expected ſome time, the emiſſaries of France had 
bribed ſeveral of the leading men in favour of Staniſ- 
laus, whoſe daughter the French king had married. 
On the other hand, the emperor and Ruſſia made intereſt 
to advance Auguſtus, the ſon of the late king, to the 
ow "= was the only legitimate iſſue of his late 

oliſh majeſty. | . 

Ihe French having gained over the primate to their 
ntereſt, he ſent circular letters to the ſeveral palatines, 
requiring them to take ſuch meaſures as might exclude 
all foreigners from the Poliſh throne ; by which he in- 
tended to recommend Staniſlaus, and exclude the elec- 
tor of Saxony. Staniſlaus was actually re- elected to the 
throne by a conſiderable party, of which the prince pri- 
mate was at the head; but Auguſtus, entering Poland 
with a powerful army of Saxons and Ruſſians, com- 
peved his rival to retreat into Dantzick, from whence 
5 72 great difficulty, into France. ; 
e King of Poland entered into a confederacy with 
warta, Pruſſia, and the French, againſt the houſe of 
2 in 1740, in hopes of coming in for a ſhare of 

Lira dominions of the late emperor Charles 
f Po which he did not ſucceed. He afterwards chang- 

des, and entered into an alliance with the empreſs 
| To againſt Pruſſia, in which he was defeated, the 
apttal of his German dominions plundered, and he | 
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was forced to fly into Bohemia, But in this great diſ- 
treſs he appears to have been ſo little in favour with 
his ſubjects the Poles, that they gave him no manner of 
aſſiſtance or countenance, but left him to make the beſt 
peace he could with Pruſſia. 

Avguſtus III. died at Dreſden in 1763, when count 
Staniſlaus Poniatowſki was unanimouſly choſen King, 
by the name of Staniſlaus Auguſtus. 
1732, and crowned king of Poland in 1764. While a 
private nobleman, he reſided ſome time in London, 
and was choſen a member of the royal ſociety. As he was 


peculiarly favoured by the empreſs of Ruſſia, and ſome 


Proteſtant powers, the papers which he ſigned at the 


time of his election, were deemed too favourable to 


the Proteſtants in general, and the Greeks in Po” 
lar. Hence the army, which the empreſs of Ruſſia 
had in Poland, furniſhed a pretence for various confe- 


deracies to be formed againſt the king by the Roman 


Catholics; and the conſpiring nobles, at length, were 
induced to throw of all alleigance to the ſovereign, 
and put themſelves under the protection of the Grand 
Seignior. This ſtep occaſioned the Ottoman Porte 
to declare war againſt Ruſſia, and inavde Poland with 
2 powerful army. Hurried on by blind zeal, the con- 
federates precipitated the ruin of their devoted coun- 
try; and ſome of the neighbouring powers, invited by 
their incautious enthuſiaſm, took an advantage of this 
civil war, and diſmembered this once powerful king- 
dom. So far was diſſimulation uſed in the diſmem- 
berment, or partitioning of Poland, (as the powers 
concerned think proper to term 1t,) that they all ex- 
preſsly deny having had the leaſt intention to ſeize any 
of the Poliſh provinces, or in any wiſe to divide that 
country. In the act of renunciation, tranſmitted to the 
court of Warſaw in the year 1764, and ſealed with 
the ſeal of the Ruſſian empire, the empreſs of Ruſſia 
ſays, © She did by no means arrogate, either to her- 
ſelf, her heirs and ſucceſſors, or to her empire, any 
right or claim to the diſtricts or territories which were 
actually in poſſeſſion, or ſubject to the authority of the 
kingdom of Poland, or great duchy of Lithuania ; 
but that, on the contrary, her ſaid majeſty would 
guarantee to the faid kingdom of Poland, and duchy 
of. Lithuania, all the immunities, land, territories, and 
diſtricts, which the ſaid kingdom and duchy ought by 


| right to poſſeſs, or did now actually poſſeſs ; and would 


at all times, and for ever, maintain them in the full 
and free enjoyment thereof, againſt the attempts of 
all and every perſon or perſons who ſhould at any 
time, or on any pretext, endeavour to diſpoſſeſs them 
of the ſame.” 

The king of Pruſſia, in the ſame year, ſigned an 
act, in which he declared, That he had no claims, 
formed no pretenſions on Poland, or any part there- 
of ; and that he renounced all claims on that kingdom, 
either as king of Pruſſia, elector of Brandenburg, or 
duke of Pomerania.” In the ſame inſtrument he gua- 
rantees the rights and territories of Poland againſt every 
other power whatever. The empreſs queen of Hun- 
gary likewiſe, in the year 1771, wrote a letter, with 
her own hand, to the king of Poland, in which ſhe 
gave have him the ſtrongeſt aſſurances, © That her 
friendſhip for him and the republic was firm and unal- 
terable; that the motion of her troops ought not to 
alarm him; that ſhe had never entertained a thought 
of ſeizing any part of his dominions, nor would even 
ſuffer any other power to do it.“ | 

Since theſe illuſive declarations were made, and 
fallacious proteſtations given, the partitioning powers 


publiſhed each a manifeſto, in which they reſpectivel 
In theſe | 


laid claim to certain of the Poliſh territories. 
pretenſions the king of Pruſſia ſhewed himſelf a deep 
politician, by contriving to lay claim to the moſt yalu- 
able ſhare, and thereby obtaining the richeſt, moſt po- 
pulous, and moſt commercial parts. In 2 year 1770 
the reſpective powers threw off the maſk, and began 
to avow their intentions. The Pruſſian conſul, hav- 
ing received his inſtructions, took occaſian to quarrel 
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with the magiſtrates of Dantzick, and having been pal- 


pably the aggreſſor, was, according to thoſe inſtruc- 
tions, the firſt to complain, The king of Pruſſia pre- 
tended to be highly offended ; but, inſtead of coming 
to an explanation, or hearing both parties, he ſuddenly 
ſurpriſed the city with a ſtrong body of troops, fined 
the magiſtrates 100,000 ducats for what he termed their 
inſolence, ſeized upon 1000 men to recruit his army, 
and having thus executed his intentions firſt, he began 
very calmly to argue the matter with the magiſtrates 
aftei wards; and having coolly remonſtrated with them 
on their imprudence, as he called it, told them to do 
ſo no more, and he would freely forgive them. 

This, however, was a trifling prelude to what was to 
follow; for, the enſuing year, the Pruſſian troops en- 
tered Great Poland, and carried off from that pro- 
vince and its neighbourhood above 12,000 families. 
About the latter end of the ſame year his Pruſſian ma- 
Jeſty publiſhed in edit, commanding, under the molt 
ſevere penalties, that all perſons ſhould take in pay- 
ment for forage, proviſions, corn, horſes, &c. the mo- 
ney offered by his troops and commiſſaries. This mo- 
ney was either ſilver bearing the impreſſion of Poland, 
and worth only one third of its nominal value, or du- 
cats ſtruck in imitation of Dutch ducats, but above 17 
per cent. inferior in value to the real ducats of Holland. 
With this very baſe money he bought up a ſufficient 
quantity of forage and proviſions to ſtock his maga- 
zines, and ſupply his army for two years; and the 
poor inhabitants, after having been thus obliged to 
part from their property much below its value, were, 
throuzh neceſſity, compelled to come to re-purchaſe 
corn from thoſe magazines, and to pay good ſubſtan- 
tial money for it; for the Pruſſian commiſſaries abſo- 
lutely refuled to receive again the ſame coin which they 


had paid. From this curious, though not 
manceuvre, the king of Pruſſia cleared a. Very honeft 
lars. The country being thus {tripped of one 1000 dol. 
viſtons, the next plan of his Pruſſian majeſt Z and pro. 
it of its inhabitants. To increaſe the doping 0 clear 
own dominions, at the expence of Poland pk 
been his aim. To this end he enacted, dir ths lon 
town, village, &c. in the places which his West. oY 
ſeſſed, ſhould furniſh a certain number of W pol. 
young women ; and the parents were ordered * 
a portion, a feather- bed, four pillows, a cow 3 45 
and three dugats in gold. This cruel order AW n 
rouſly executed. The parents were tri "ped to nd 
extorted portions for the children ravithed from 15 
arms. The young women were inhumanly 8 
from their parents, their friends, and their connectio 
and being bound hand and foot like criminals — 
carried off, in ſpite of the lamentations of dener 
and relations, in carts, waggons, &c. After this its 
exertion of arbitrary power, the exactions from the 
abbies, convents, cathedrals, nobles, &c. were { great 
and unreaſonable, that the nobles fled from their eſtates 
and retired into foreign countries, and the prieſts aban. 
doned their churches. At length the treaty of parti. 
tion was declared, and poſſeſſion taken, by the reſyec. 
tive powers, of the provinces uſurped ; when Poliſh 
Pruſſia, and ſome diſtricts bordering upon Brandenhur 
were allotted to the king of Prufſia : almoſt all th. 
ſouth-eaſtern parts of the kingdom, with the rich ſalt. 
works of the crown, fell to the empreſs queen of Hun- 
gary; and the empreſs of Ruſſia took poſſeſſion of a 
large territory about Mohilow. This violent diſmem- 
berment and partition of Poland, has juſtly been con- 
ſidered as the firſt great breach in the modern political 
ſyſtem of Europe. 


. 


KINGDOM 


S Pruſſia, ſo called from the Boruſſi, the ancient 
inhabitants of the country, has, from the com- 
mencement of the preſent century, become a formi- 
dable power upon the continent of Furope, we ſhall, 
for the information of our reader, preſent, in one point 


of view, all the territories under the dominion of the 


Pruſſian monarch, arranging them, with reſpe& to name 
and ſituation, in the following order, and deſcribing 


them as they progreſſively occur. The diviſions and 
fituations are as follows. OR 


Ducal, now Regal Pruſſia Poland. 


Brandenburg + +: 1 
2 pans - i Upper Saxony. 
Swediſh ditto — 
Magdeburg — 4; Lower Saxony. 
r { : 
7 : I Bohemia. 
Minden wow at rb 
Ravenſburg . 
8 „5 - \ 4 Duchy of 
8 — - - \ 8 Weſtphalia. 
* = 2 i ; : 
Mark - . = 
| Eaſt Friefland -< 3 
8 — — - 11 Circle of 
— 4 Weſtphal: 
. Tacklenburg - = = 5 
er = 898 Netherlands. 
| chate — wb Switzerland, 
„ of Slafia: 28 
The countries lately diſ- 
membered from Poland. 


O F 


IA. 


PRuss iA, formerly termed Duca, but now RxOA 
Prvuss1a, is bounded on the north by part of Samo— 
gitia, on the ſouth by Maſovia and Poland Proper, on 
the eaſt by part of Lithuania, and on the welt by Poliſh 
Pruffia and the Baltic; the length being about 160, 
and the breadth about 112 miles. PR 

Autumn, in this country, 1s uſually wet, and winter 
ſevere; yet the air is, in general, wholeſome, being pu- 
rified by high winds. 

The chief productions of Pruſſia are corn, flax, 
hemp, fruit, hops, paſturage, game, foxes, cattle, horles, 
ſheep, deer, bears, wolves, lynxes, wild boars, &c. 

The Baltic, with the rivers and lakes, plentifully fup- 
ply the inhabitants with fiſh; and, on the ſhore of the 
former, great quantities of amber are found, encloſed 
in which are often ſeen ſpiders, flies, gnats, minerals, 
leaves, fiſhes, frogs, ants, drops of water, Pere 
wood, &c. Pope thus comments on this wondertu 
peculiarity, | 


Pretty in amber to obſerve the forms 

Of hair, of ſtraws, of dirt, of grubs, of worms. 
The things, we know, are neither rich or rare; 
But wonder how the devil they got there. 


This very remarkable ſubſtance is deſcribed by an 
eminent natural hiſtorian in the following words. le 

te Amber is a hard bituminous ſubſtance, 3 
ſomewhat tranſparent, and of a yellow, or cn 
lour; though ſometimes it is whitiſh, and ſome ous 
brown. The taſte is ſome what acrid and are is 
with a little aftringency. The ſmell, when wil at 
fragrant and bituminous ; and, when rubbed, It tract 


F 
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tract ſtraws and bits of ſticks by its electrical virtue. It 
js found in large quantities in Pruſſia, which is the 


country where it is chiefly got, particularly in the Baltic 


gea, near the ſhore of Sodavia, where it is found 
ſwimming upon the water, and is taken in nets. How- 
ever, this bitumen is not a production of the ſea; for 
irs water only ſerves to waſh it off from the bowels of 
the earth, and remove it to places near the ſhore. The 
yeins of this bitumen have been found, by the order of 
the king of Pruſſia, In digging for them they firſt 
met with ſand, which, being taken away, a ſtratum of 
clay appeared; and ſtill deeper there was the mineral 
of vitriol, which being expoſed to the open air, 1t was 
covered with an effloreſcence of green vitriol. Still 
deeper there was a ſandy mineral, out of which, with 
roper inſtruments, they got amber in various places, 
8 this means, in the Marche, near Kuſtrin, as allo in 
the Track of Stolpen and Dantzick, it was met with 
among ſand, and found collected in heaps ; whence it 
appears they were greatly miſtaken, who took it for the 
rolin of trees, that dropped from them into the fea, It 
ſeems to proceed from a bituminous foſlile wood, 
by che aſſiſtance of the ſubterranean heat; which, 
ar firſt, is probably like 3 and, after 
paſſing through the mineral of vitriol, by the mixing 
therewith, becomes coagulated into a hard body. There 
is no doubt that it has been liquid, becauſe it is often 
ſound in a round form, containing ſeveral ſorts of in- 
ſects: beſides, the oil which is obtained from amber is, 
for virtue and ſmell, like petroleum. Charlton, who 
was a very great naturaliſt, has ſometimes found real pe- 
troleum included in pieces of aiaber, which is a farther 
reaſon to prove what is aſſerted. The greateſt 3 
of this bitumen is found near the ſhore of Sudavia, af- 
ter a violent north wind, attended with a tempeſt. Some- 
times amber is ſo tranſparent as to ſerve to make burn- 
ing glaſſes, one of which is kept in the cabinet of the 
landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel, Amber, properly prepared, 
becomes a medicine for opening the obſtructions of the 
bowels, and promoting all ſorts of excretions; and 
conſequently is a very uſeful remedy in chronical diſ- 
' eaſes. It is likewiſe ſaid to be very efficacious in curing 
cold diſorders of the brain, and particularly in pains of 
the head, ſleepy and convullive diſeaſes, as well as in 
hyſteric and hypochondriac fits. The doſe is from a 
ſeruple to a dram in a poached egg, or any other pro- 
per vehicle. The volatile ſalt of amber is diuretic, and 
accounted a ſpecific in hyſteric and convullive diſeaſes, 
Thedoſe is from 30 grains to 10. The oil is recom- 
mended in nervous diſorders, particularly in the gout, 
palſy, and catarrhs, by anointing the parts therewith, It 
is given inwardly from two to twenty drops. 

A kind of manna is likewiſe found here; and an in- 
ſect, of whoſe eggs that beautiful red colour called St. 
John's blood is made. Wood, pit-coal, wax, honey, 
pitch, &c, abounds; and of the aſhes of ſome kinds of 
wood glaſs is made. Independent of lakes and canals, 
ſeveral fine rivers water the country, which afford good 
inland navigation. Great damages, however, are ſome- 
times done by their inundations. - 

Previous to the year 1719, the inhabitants of Pruſſia 
(Ducal Pruſſia only) capable of bearing arms, amount- 
ed to 635,998 perſons. Since that period 17,000 
Saltzburghers, and the ſame number of German, Swiſs, 
and French coloniſts, have ſettled in this country ; and 
theſe emigrants have, ſubſequent to their coming into 
this kingdom, erected and founded 11 towns, 400 vil- 
lages, 50 Churches, 86 ſeats, and 1000 ſchools : hence 

e number of inhabitants at the preſent time muſt be 
deemed very conſiderable, | | 

| Moſt religions are tolerated : the Lutherins and Cal- 
viniſts, however, prevail. In the 13th century the 
erman knights of the Teutonic order made a con- 


ueſt of the whole country, in which they committed 


me moſt inhuman barbarities ; for, inſtead of convert- 
ing, which they pretended was their view, they extir- 


2 the natives, and put the Germans in their 
E. Bos N f 1 
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In 1454 one half of . Pruſſia revolted, from the 
knights, and put itſelf under the protection of Poland. 
This occaſioned an almoſt continual war betwixt that 
country and the order, till the year 1525, when, by a 
treaty concluded at Cracow, it was agreed that Albert, 
Margrave of Brandenburg, the 34th and laſt maſter of 
the Teutonic order, ſhould have the eaſtern part, under 
the title of a duchy, and that it ſhould deſcend to his 
and his brother's male heirs as a fief of Poland ; bur 
in 1657, the elector Frederick William had the ſove- 
reignty confirmed to him and his heirs, on condition of 
its returning to the Poles in caſe of the failure of heirs 
male. In 1701 Ducal Pruſſia was raiſed to a kingdom 
by the elector Frederick, who was, in a ſhort time 
after, univerſally acknowledged as a king of Pruſſia. 
At the time of his coronation at Koningſberg, he inſti- 
tuted the order of the Black Eagle. The enſign is a 
gold croſs like that of Malta, enamelled with blue, and 
worn at the end of a broad orange coloured ribbon, 
which paſſes over the left ſhoulder. The ſovereign is 
grand maſter; and the number of knights are always 
thirty. 2 A 
Another order is that of Merit, founded by his late 
Pruſſian majeſty in the year 1740. The mark is a 
golden croſs, with eight points, enamelled with azure, 
and on the uppermoſt point is the letter F crowned;z 
on the three lowermoſt points this motto, For Merit; 
and on the four other points, which form a St. An- 
drew's croſs, are ſo many ſpread eagles in gold. This 
ſtar is fixed to a black ribbon, which they put about 
their necks, and it hangs down their breaſts. 

The late king of Pruſſia brought the trade of this 


country into a very flouriſhing ſituation, by the inſtitu- 


tion of an excellent police. The imports are trivial, 
and the exports many, conſequently the balance is 
greatly in favour of the country. The manufactures, 
exports, &c. being iron work, paper, copper, braſs, 
linen, gold lace, ſilver ditto, naval ſtores, fiſh, oatmeal, 
tallow, glaſs, gunpowder, cloth, camblet, ſilk, ſtock- 
ings, amber, linſeed, hempſeed, mead, caviar, &c, 

This country alone brings his Pruſſian majeſty a very 
conſiderable revenue, the ſingle article of amber pro- 
ducing 26,000 dollars annually. The other revenues 
ariſe Fon the crown demeſnes, duties, cuſtoms, tolls, 
The king of Pruſſia is abſolute in this 
as well as in all his other dominions, 1n political, civil, 
eccleſiaſtical, and feudal matters. 

The country is governed by a regency, conſiſting of 
four great officers of ſtate, viz, the great maſter, 
burgrave, chancellor, and marſhal. Theſe are aſſiſted 
by counſellors of ſtate, deputies from the nobles, and 
deputies from the commons. Here are likewiſe /a 
board of commerce, a board of 'navigation, a college 
of war, a demeſne chamber, and ſeveral tribunals of 
Juſtice. | 

The military eſtabliſhment here, as in all other parts 
of his Pruſſian majeſty's dominions, is very conſider- 
able. Each regiment is quartered upon a particular 
diſtrict ; and all the young men of that diſtrift being 
regiſtered, they are obliged to join the regiment when- 
ever commanded ſo to do. 

This country is now divided into the provinces of 
Smaland, Nantangan, Oberland, and Little Lithua- 
nia. 

The province or circle of Smaland lies near the 
gulph of Courland, and 1s celebrated for the vaſt quan- 
tities of amber which are found upon the coaſt. The 
principal places of this province or circle are | 

Konigſberg, or Koningſberg, the capital, not only of 
this province, but of the whole kingdom of Pruſſia; 
and 1s ſituated on the river Pregel, in 54 deg. 42 min, 
nortit lat. and 21 deg, 35 min, eaſt long. It is well 
fortified, has ſeven bridges over the Pregel, and was 
founded by Offocartus, or Premiſlaus I. king of Bohe- 
mia, in the year 1255, when that king came to the al- 
ſiſtance of the Teutonic knights againſt the Pagan Sma- 
landers, It conſiſts properly of three towns, formed 
by ſo many branches of the river, with the reſpective 
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ſuburbs to each. It is a ſpacious city, very populous, 
and contains a great number of ſtreets and houſes 5 but 
the former are laid out without elegance, and the lat- 
ter erected without taſte, Here is an academy, found- 
ed by one of the firlt dukes of Pruſſia, There is no- 
thing worth obſervation in it, except the original ſafe- 
prone 5 (paſs-port) given by Charles V. to Martin 
Luther, when he attended the diet of Worms in 1521, 
and ſigned by the emperor's hand. This merits pre- 
ſervation. Koningſberg has a conſiderable trade in 
hemp and flax; but it is ſeven German, or 35 Engliſh 
miles from Pillaw, the ſea- port at the mouth of the 
river Pregel, ſo that only very ſmall veſſels can come 
up to the town. In the city and ſuburbs are many 
gardens, public and private, which are great embelliſh- 
ments to it. The citadel, called Fredericſburg, erect- 
ed in 1657, is a regular fortification, of a ſquare 
form, and ſurrounded by broad ditches. This city 
was formerly a Hans Town, and its trade is ſtill con- 
ſiderable ; and near the palace is the Collegium Frede- 
ricianum. Beſides the ſeveral hoſpitals and almſ- 
houſes, here is a charitable fund, from which above 
800 perſons receive weekly penſions. 

Pilaw is a well fortified town, with an excellent 
harbour, ſituated at the mouth of the bay or lake call- 


ed the Freſche-Hoff, 30 miles to the weſt of Koningſ- 


berg. The larger veſſels, conſigned to Koningſberg, 
deliver and take in their cargoes here, as the Freſche- 
Hoff hath not a ſufficient depth of water to carry them 
up to Koningſberg; hence Pillaw is a place of con- 
ſiderable trade; and the town and harbour are defend- 
ed by a ſtrong fort, well planted with cannon. The 
peninſula in which Pillaw is ſituated, is, from its fer- 
tility and pleaſantneſs, termed the Paradiſe of Pruſſia. 

Wogram is a ſmall village in the neighbourhood 
of Pillaw, where ſturgeons are boiled and packed up, 
and caviar is made of their roes; the greateſt part be- 
ing exported to England. 

The Curiſche Nerung, or peninſula Curonenſis, a 
narrow ſlip of land, which ſeparates the Baltic Sea from 
the bay called Curiſche-Hoff, is a barren, narrow, 
ſandy track, of which a late traveller thus makes men- 
tion. © The road lies over a ſpit of ſand about 83 miles 
in length, and not more than a ſingle one in breadth 
in many places; and in none does it exceed three. 
This extraordinary bank of ſand terminates a little to 
the northward of the town * from which 
it is ſeparated by a haven of near half a mile in breadth. 
When the weather is fine, and the ſea ſmooth, one 
may drive along with great pleaſure, as the ſands, 
cloſe to the margin of the water, are hard and firm. 
Unhappily for me, it not only blew very hard, but the 
wind being weſterly, drove the waves a long way higher 
on the beach than uſual. I landed on the ſand about 
two in the afternoon, and reached the firſt poſt-houſe, 
as night cloſed in. A more terrible one I hardly ever 
remember: it not only rained without intermiſſion, 
but the wind, which had increaſed the whole day, blew 
a hurricane. The ſea e driven by its fury a long 
way beyond the uſual bounds, compelled the poſtillions 
ro drive through the very ſurf, which many times 
compleatly covered the fore wheels of the carriage, 
and roared like thunder in my ears. In ſuch a fitua- 
tion I could not rake much repoſe, and more than 
once apprehended I ſhould have been inevitably over- 
turned into the ſea ; the ſides of the little ſand hills, 
which bound the ſhore, being ſo ſhelving and ſteep, 
that it was with the utmoſt precaution and care the 
Carriage Was 33 from turning over. Morning 

come after ſuch a night; and about eight 
o'clock I got to a miſerable naſty hovel called an inn, 
where I found the pour inhabitants employed in boil- 
ing pumpkins, which appeared to be one chief article of 
their food. The women looked more like witches than 
human creatures, without any ſort of head-dreſs except 
their hair, and were ſcarcely covered to the knees. 
Here, among horſes, in a large ſtable, I took my 
breakfaſt very compoſedly, I reached the ſouthern 


termination of the Sound, where it jo; | | 

about noon, and gladly found myſel Ta pre Gy 
ag afrer N driven two and 2 
alon re of th „ 
+ e ſhore e Baltic, and often amidſt its very 

Great and Little Frederick's canal 
Walau, at the conflux of the Pregel N ary 
facilitate the inland navigation of the kingdom ; * 
belonged to the Waldenburg family till the year 12 
when the king of Pruſſia purchaſed the property 175 N 
canals, and their reſpective tolls. ens 

The province, or circle of Nantangan, adjoing t 
ow ee is fertile and populous, and contains the fol. 
owing places : . 

Angerburg, which is ſurrounded by paliſa 
defended hap moe caſtle, ſituated AF NN 
the river Angerhap has its ſource, is celebrated 2 
for its church, which is capacious, beautiful, and wel 
endowed, 

Raſtenburg, a handſome town, with a caſtle on the 
river Guleer, is encloſed with a wall and rampart, 

Gardawen, on the river Omet, has two caſtles to 
defend it, and an elegant palace with fine gardens. It 
was founded in 1325; and in its vicinity is a lake 
which contained a floating iſland that once afforded 
paſturage for an hundred head of cattle ; but now it 
is ſeparated, and the reſpective parts daily diminiſh by 
the waſhing of the waters. As the neighbouring peo- 
ple pretended to prognoſticate the nature of approach- 
ing weather from the motions of this iſland, it was 
termed the Gardawen Almanac, 

The province, or circle of Oberland, is fertile, but 
leſs populous than it has been. It contains the follow. 
ing places. 

Oſterode remarkable only for its ſalt- works. 

Holland is a well fortified, handſome town, near 
the river Weeſke. It is defended by a caſtle, and has 
a free fiſhery on the Drauſen lake; contains ſome ex- 
cellent ſalt-works, a magazine for corn, forage, &c, 
and has ſeveral fine ſeats in its neighbourhood. 

Mohrungen is a-well fortified town. | 

Marienwarden 1s a conſiderable town, neatly built, 
and pleaſantly ſituated near the Viſtula, and on the 
borders of Pomerania, The cathedral is a ftately 
Gothic ſtructure, and the palace not much inferior. 
The trade is conſiderable, and the ſalt-works import- 
ant; and for corn and forage there is a great magazine, 
The czar Peter the Great had an interview with Fre- n 
derick I. king of Pruſſia, at this place, in the year 1 
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1709, LY 

The province of Little Lithuania is 144 miles in 
length, and, in general, about 50 in breadth. It is 
very woody, and was almoſt depopulated by the pel- 
tilence in 1710; but king Frederick William reſtored 
it, by encouraging a great number of foreigners t0 ſet- 


tle in it, ſince when it has been extremely well culti- an 
vated, and abounds with all the neceſſaries of life. the 

Memel is a well fortified town, on the lake Curiſche- Va 
Hoff, about 80 miles from Koningſberg. The trade, | 
which is conſiderable, conſiſts chiefly in flax, linſced, an 


thread, and hemp. Here are likewiſe a brewery, and 
a ſoap manufaRory, with a ſalt factory, royal maga- 
zine, and a ftrong citadel to defend the whole. 

Tilſet is famed for the cattle fed, and the excellent 
butter made in its neighbourhood. This town conta 
a ſalt factory, and is defended by a caltF. * the 

Inſterburg is a town ſituated at the conflux 0 l ; 
Inſter with the Angerhap, is defended by a caſtle, = 
tains a grainery, ſalt factory, and high court, an larg 
a conſiderable trade for beer and corn. 4 

Stallupehenen is a ſmall new built town, con 
charter granted in the year 1722. The inna pe ; 
carry on a great trade in cattle ; but wood 18 , 
and freſh water ſcarcer ſtill. liadoes 7 

Ragnit is-a ſmall town, ſurrounded by Pallene ly fit 
and defended by a ſtrong caſtle. 

BRANDENBURG has Poland on the 
on the weſt, Pomerania on the north, an 


2 a 


eaſt, Lunenbu's | 
nd Sileſia, wo bali 


EUROPE. 7 
| ate of Saxony; on the ſouth. Its length 1s 
2 and its . breadth about 100. In 
winter the climate is exceedingly cold, and the ſoil in 
— not fruitful, as it is, in a great meaſure, ſandy ; 
Tough under the late reigns a variety of methods 
hers been taken to improve it. The chief productions 
are buck-wheat, millet, flax, woad, tobacco, herbs, 
allum, ſalt-petre, amber, iron, ſtone, &c. Abun- 
dance of cattle and ſheep are bred here ; and the 
woods not only ſupply the inhabitants with fuel, but 
with timber, charcoal, tar, and wood-aſhes, not only 
fr domeſtic uſes, but exportation. The filk manu- 
factory is likewiſe carried on here with great ſucceſs, 

The principal rivers of Brandenburg are the Elbe, 
Warta, Oder, Havel, and Spree. | 

The rivers and lakes abound with fiſh, and are uni- 
ted by canals. - 

His late Pruſſian majeſty greatly increaſed not only 
the manufactures, but the number of people, villages, 
and even towns in his dominions, and more particular- 
ly in the Brandenburg territories. | 

The clectorate of Brandenburg is divided into three 
parts, viz. The New Marck, The Middle Marck, and 
the Alt or Old Marck. | 

The climate is very cold, and the winter ſharp for 
ſeven or cight months; but they have plenty of firing. 
It is not very fruitful, by reaſon of its cold and watry 
ſoil; but it has large foreſts abounding with deer. 
The Old Marck has plently of herbs and fruits ; and 
the New Marck ſome corn and paſture, wherein are 
fed great flocks of ſheep, and ſome black cattle, They 
boaſt, indeed, in {ome parts, of their wine; but the 
Saxons deſpiſe it to a proverb. The country people 
are generally poor. They are much given to drinking 
and feaſting, yet they are univerſally acknowledged 
to be very brave. The commodities are chiefly ex- 
ported by the Elbe and the Oder, betwixt which there 


is a communication by a canal, which ſaves their pay- 


ing toll in the Sound. The country is watered by ſe- 
veral good rivers; and has many lakes, the chief of 
which is the Ukerzee, and are the beſt ſtocked with fiſh 
of any in Germany. | | 

The New Marck is about 100 miles in compaſs. 
It belonged to the knights of the Teutonic 'order till 
the 13th century, when it was purchaſed by the Bran- 
denburg family ; but they had not peaceable poſſeſſion 
of it till the 16th. This diviſion of the Pruſſian do- 
minions abounds more than any of the others in corn 
and paſture, and has vineyards on the banks of the 
Oder, but they are of no great account. Sometimes 
the boors find here quantities of old coin, and precious 
ſtones, which they ſell for trifles. 

The principal places in the New Marck are 
Cuſtrin, or Kuſtrim, its capital. It was but a fiſh- 
ng village till 1537, when it was walled with ſtone, 
and otherwiſe ſortified, and is accounted the key of 
the New Marck, Guſtavus Adolphus beſieged it in 
vain in 1631, It is ſtrong both by art =Y nature, 
being ſituated in a marſh, at the conflux of the Oder 
and Warta, It has an arſenal well furniſhed, and a 
very ſtrong citadel, The burghers have neat houſes, 
well furniſhed; and the market-place is the beſt in all 
the marquiſate. Beſides the town-council, there is a 
council of the regency, and a court of bailiwick. 

Falkenburg is only noted for its ſtrong caſtle. 

Dieſſen is another town with a ſtrong fortreſs, near 
the Poliſh frontier, at the conflux of the rivers Netze 
and Trage. On the Poliſh ſide it is defended by a 
age marth, which reaches almoſt a muſquet-ſhot from 
me town, The fortification is a regular pentagon; 


wich ditches. The Swedes took it by the treachery of 


one of the inhabitants in 1639, but reſtored it by the 
peace in 1656, 
andſperg, on the river Warta, is very convenient- 
J ſituated, having a manufactufe, which conliſts much 
in caſt ing of iron ordnance. | 
unneberg, or Sonneberg, was the reſidence of the 


alifs of the order of Malta, til! the, electors ſeized it 
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in the 16th century, and aſſumed the power to preſent 
their bailiffs, and diſpole of their officers of power. 


Schwedt, upon the Oder, is the appendage of one 


of the ſons of the family; who has a pleaſant garden 
and palace here; and from hence Philip, great uncle to 
the late king of Pruſſia, was denominated -prince of 
Brandenburg Schwedt. +: 4% 

The Middle Marck lies in the middle of the mar- 


quiſate, and is the largeſt of the three diviſions, con- 


taining about 100 miles from the banks of the Elbe to 


the Oder. | 

The chief towns are 

Lebus, on the Oder, which was formerly a biſhopric, 
founded by Miceſlaus, the firſt Chriſtian prince of Po- 
land, about the year 965. It embraced the reforma- 
tion in 1555; and, in 1628, it was united to the do- 
minions of Brandenburg, by the elector, who wes its 
biſhop, and, as ſuch, chancellor of the univerſity of 
Franckfort. The ſee, which has ſince been ſeculariz- 
ed, was ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Gneſna, in Po- 
land. The town ſtands between two hills, on one of 
which are the ruins of the old caſtle of the biſhop, which 
was burnt, - 

Franckfort, on the Oder, is about 253 miles north- 
weſt of Vienna. The Oder, over which there is a 
large timber bridge, divides it into two parts. In 


1379 the elector Sigiſmund gave it great privileges, 


upon its entering into the league of the Hans Towns: 
and Joachim 1. founded an univerſity here in 1506, 


ſupplying it with learned profeſſors from Leipfic ; 


ſince which time it has bred many learned men. The 
Proteſtant religion was eſtabliſhed here in 1538. Ir 
was once a free and imperial city; but now exempt, 
and not ſo important as formerly, Nevertheleſs it 
has a conſiderable trade, chiefly in linen cloth and 
felts, by the Oder, and the canal berwixt that river and 
the Elbe; and has three great fairs a year. The ſtreets 
are wide, the houſes well built, and the market-place 
ſpacious and ſtately, This city has ſtood the ſhock of 
various revolutions. It was put under the ban of the 
empire by the emperor Charles IV, and, to pacify him, 
the inhabitants were forced to pay him down 12,000 
marks of ſilver, In 1631 the Swedes took it by ſtorm, 
when they put all the inhabitants to the ſword, to re- 
venge the maſſacre of 2000 Swedes. whom the empe- 
ror's general, count Tilly, had inhumanly put to 
death, However, it was reſtored to the elector by the 
peace of Weſtphalia, Without the gates there are the 
ruins of an ancient Carthuſian monaſtery, of which 
Johannes ab, Indagine, who is ſaid to have wrote 300 
tracts on various ſubjects, was prior, 

Munchenburg 1s a ſmall town, inhabited chiefly by 
the deſcendants of thoſe French Proteſtants who left 
their country on the repeal of the edict of Nantz. 

Furſtenwald contains an clectoral palace, and is the 
ſeat of a bailiwick. 

Berlin is not only the capital of the electorate of 
Brandenburg, but of the whole Pruſſian dominions, 
and may, with juſtice, be. deemed one of the fineſt 
and largeſt cities of Germany. It is the royal reſi- 


dence, conſiſts of five towns united together, and has 


received aſtoniſhing improvements of late years. The 
ſtreets are handſome, long, and capacious. Here are 
ſome very elegant ſquares, and many fine palaces, 
One of the principal public edifices is the royal palace, 
a prodigious pile, but irregular, as it was erected at 
different times, and by various architects. It is de- 
corated with admirable paintings, and beautiful tapeſt- 
ry, and furniſhed with a greater quantity of plate than 
any other court in Europe. It contains likewiſe a 
fine cabinet of rarities, natural and artificial, an excel- 
lent collection of medals, a diſpenſary, and one of the 
fineſt libraries in Europe, - Among the other principal 
ſtructures are the council-houſe, Calviniſt gymnaſium, 


great garriſon church, provincial council-houſe, Jews s 


ſynagogue, and royal magazine. In the laſt mentioned 
place a great quantity of rough wool is kept, to be 
regularly delivered out to poor manufacturers, that it 
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may be ſpun and wove, and afterwards dyed and fold 
by the managers of the Orphan-houſe at Potzdam, to 
which charity the profits are appropriated. In Berlin 
is a fine hoſpital, in which above 800 children are edu- 
cated gratis. The Lutheran gymnaſium, or School of 
Athletic Exerciſes, is ſituated in the Grey Cloiſter ; and 
at the King's Gate is the court of cadets, in which 
young noblemen and gentlemen are inſtructed in all 
the exerciſes neceſſary to qualify them for a military 
life. All the above, except the royal palace, are in 
Berlin, properly ſo called, The palace itſelf is in the 
quarter called Old Coln; and in the ſuburbs are the 
magnificent garden of count Reuſſen, the beautiful 
houſe and garden called Monbijou, and the houſe and 
garden of Belvidere, The hoſpital of invalids is a 


| ſtately and magnificent building, and above 1000 per- 


ſons are maintained in it, conſiſting of officers and ſol- 
diers, with their wives and children; and theſe, beſides 


lodging and fuel, have a certain weekly allowance of | 


money, bread, &c. There are ſeveral bridges over 
the river Spree, and, in particular, one which 1s elegant 
and magnificent: it conſiſts of five arches, and has a 
fine metal ſtatue on it of the great elector Frederick 
William. In the magnificent and noble Calviniſt 
church of Old Coln, is the burial-place of the royal 
family ; near which are the riding academy, the royal 
ſtables, a ſchool of exerciſes, and many other build- 
ings, public and private. In the ſugar-houſes of Ber- 
lin as much ſugar is refined as ſerves the whole Pruſſian 
dominions. Many other manufactures are carried on 
here, particularly one of porcelain, inferior in no re- 
ſpect to that of Meiſſen, except in the paintings. The 
great population and improvement of this city, as well 
as other parts of the Pruſſian dominions, have been 
aſcribed to the emigration and influence of the French 
refugees, who introduced a variety of arts, manufac- 
tures, &c. before unknown in the Pruſſian territories. 
The canals cut to Berlin from the Havel, the Oder, 
and the Elbe, greatly promote the trade of the city, and 
ſupply the inhabitants with plenty of fiſh; and as the 
late king of Pruſſia always made a point of embelliſh- 
ing and aggrandizing this metropolis, it is no wonder 
that it ſhould be the admiration of all who viſit it. The 
following inſtitutions add to the beauty of the capital, 
as well as to the benefit of the inhabitants, viz. the 
academy of ſciences, the academy of belles lettres, the 
college of phyſic and ſurgery, the anatomical theatre, 
the tapeſtry manuſactory, the opera-houſe, the arſenal, 
ſeveral well regulated hoſpitals, and many Lutheran, 
Calviniſt, and two Roman Catholic churches. 


Independent of theſe there are a variety of pleaſant 


gardens, walks, &c. 

The police of Berlin is well regulated, and the in- 
habitants more ſecure from the depredations of robbers 
than in moſt other cities. Round the environs are 
many pleaſant villages, canals, pleaſure houſes, gar- 
dens, &c. Among the palaces in the vicinity, belong- 
ing to the ſovereign, are thoſe of Schoenhauſen and 
Charlottenburg. The firſt is abour the diſtance of two 
miles from Berlin, ſituated on the river Panka, which 
waters its fine gardens. 

Charlottenburg ſtands on the Spree, ſo that one may 


go to it in a boat; though the common way is through 


the park, at the end of the great walk from the new 
town, When the king is here, all the road hither from 
Berlin is lighted with lamps on both ſides. It was for- 
merly called Lutzenburg, and but a ſmall village, 
till the electreſs, wife to Frederick I. charmed with the 
ſituation of it, began to build here; and after her death 
the works were carried on by the elector, who cauſed 
the place to be called Charlottenburg, in remembrance 
of his conſort, whoſe name was Sophia Charlotte. This 
caſtle, or palace, is one of the moſt conſiderable ſtruc- 
tures in Germany, the apartments being grand and 

lendid, and the furniture very rich. There is one 
cloſet furniſhed with the choiceſt porcelain, and another 
with luſtres, a tea table, and all its equipage, of ſolid 


gold. It has a ſumptuous chapel, adorned on every 


2 
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ſide with gold and painting; and a moſt Kean. 

den next to the river, with one of the 41 a7. 
orangeries in Europe; not only for the under cent 
diſpoſition of its trees, but the greatneſs of the b and 
ing, where they are kept all the winter. ld. 

Oranjeburg, ſo called by its founder Frederick I.; 

honour of his mother, who was born peideeß in 
Orange, is delightfully ſituated near the Sptee wo of 
16 miles north weſt of Berlin. The apartments of = 
palace are grand. The rich furniture has been ** is 
ed to Berlin; and its fine porcelain, which was 3 
be matched in Europe, paſſed into the hands of * 
elector of Saxony. The miles from hence to Berl 


and from thence to Potzdam, are diſtinguiſhed b 


* 


mouth of the Anger, was fir 


mile-ſtones. Near this ſeat lies a ſmall city of the fam 
name, ſurrounded by beautiful meadows, watered . 
divided by many canals drawn out of the Havel and 
bounded by woods, acroſs which are cut ſeveral bon 
viſtas, p 
Spandaw is of no more note than for being uſed a; a 
priſon for ſtate criminals. | 4 
Brandenburg 1s a very ancient city, and gave name 


to, and was formerly the metropolis of the Marquiſate. 


It ſtands on the banks of the Havel, which divides it into 
the Old or Upper Town, and that called the New, In 
the great church are many monuments of princes. The 
ſtreets of the Upper Town are built croſs-ways, and 
centre in a fine market-place, where is a Statua Ro- 
landina, which was an image ſet up in many German 
cities, as a teſtimonial of the great privileges granted 
them by the emperors. This town is well ſupplied 
with fiſh from a neighbouring lake 10 miles long. It 
lies in the road from Berlin to Magdeburg ; has a con- 
ſiderable trade, and a garrifon conſiſting of a battalion 
of grenadiers. Though it has no fortification, except 
a few round towers along the walls of the New Town, 
yet it is ſtrong by its ſituation among marſhes ; and has 
a hill on one fide covered with vineyards, on the top of 


| which is St. Mary's, an handſome church, formerly one 


of the richeſt abbies, and beſt built churches in Ger- 
many. It has two high ſquare towers, which are ſcen 
a great way off. Though the walls are very ancient, 
the ſtreets are, for the moſt part, handſome and te- 
gular, The Havel brings great boats hither from the 
Elbe, with all forts of merchandize, from the towns on 
that river, | 
The Alt, or Old Marck, called, by ſome authors, 
The Galilee of Germany, becauſe it abounds in fruits 
and herbs, is divided into four petcy provinces, called 
Oſtland on the eaſt, Zurmundland on the welt, Anger- 
land on the ſouth, and Zendland on the north. The 
Elbe ſeparates it on the eaſt from Preignitz. The chief 
places are | 
Stendal, or Stendel, a Hans Town, well bull, and 
ſtrongly fortified. The courts of civil judicature for 
the Old Marck are held here. The inhabitants have 
pretty good trade in corn and linen cloth, and makes 
good profit by travellers, it being in the road from 
Magdeburg and Erfurt, to Hamburg and Lubeck. 
Soltwedel is a large town on the welt ſide of Jetze, 
a little below its conflux with the Dune. This . 
and the neighbouring territory, had formerly prince? 
of their own, who did great things againſt the oy 
It is divided into the Old and New Towns. The 
chief trade is in beer, ng LS m—_ It was an- 
ciently known by the name of Heliopolis. | 
Caldeleben, A Gardelegen, in Latin Gardeleg's 
which name ſome derive from the pleaſant Suse f 
the neighbourhood, where there is an old fort, calle 


their language Iron Jaws. he 
anger d the Elbe, at © 
Tangermund, or 3 Fo built by the 


emperor Charles IV. who bought this Marck, any 2 
ſided here. It fell ſometime after into the han Frede- 
dukes of Pomerania, from whom the elector r 
rick I. took it in 1420. It is a place of Kull 
trade in corn and other commodities, convey © 

burg, and other places, by the Elbe. Ofterbur 


1 
* 
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is noted for a good corn market. 

_ 1631, was taken by the Swedes after 

hich Guſtavus Adolphus ordered the caſtle, which 
* ands the town, to be builr, thinking it might 
on one of the ſtrongeſt places in Germany. In 
A 36 it was taken by the Imperialiſts and Saxons, who 

forced that ſame year to ſurrender it again to 
he Swedes. Next year the Imperialiſts retook it; but 
in 1640, the Brandenburghers got poſſeſſion of their 
fort ; and, upon 2 e mg of arms next year, between 
them and the Swedes, wherein 1t was agreed, that it 
ſhould be demoliſhed, the elector's peaſants pulled it down. 

Havelburg, in 946, was made a biſhopric, ſuffragan 
to Magdeburg, and its biſhop reſided at Witſtock, a 
town of Preignitz, but aboliſhed at the reformation ; 
ſince which the religion here has been Lutheran. 

Potzdam is a large town, ſituated on an iſland about 
ſour miles to the ſouth-weſt of Berlin. The caſtle 
built here firſt rendered it conſiderable, ſince which 
the town has continually increaſed, and received a 
variety of embelliſhments. It contains many ſtrait 
ſtreets, with canals in the middle, and trees on each 
fide, The palace is magnificent, and the houſes in the 
vicinity very beautiful, Before the caſtle is a ſquare 
adorned with Roman columns, which hath a very fine 

rden. The garriſon is exerciſed in the area in the 
8 and near it a large foreſt paled in for hunting. 
The foreſt itfelf contains a royal ſeat, with viſtas in 
form of a ſtar. About the town are alſo many vine- 
yards; and the market- place contains a ſtately obeliſk of 
variegated Sileſian marble, with a pedeſtal of white 
marble, and marble buſts of the kings on each ſide. 
Two thouſand ſoldiers children are maintained, cloath- 
ed, and educated, in the orphan houſe. Here is a 
foundery, manufactories for velvet, ſilk, gold and 
filver lace, &c. Several elegant churches, one of 
which contains a fine ſet of chimes; and ſtables for 
the horſe guards, of which, with the foot guards, and 
other battalions, the garriſon conſiſts. 

Not far from Potzdam is the palace of Sans-Souci, 
on the top of a mountain, from whence there is a delight- 
ful landſcape, comprizing a view of the rown, neigh- 
bouring country, rivers, lakes, woods, vineyards, 
groves, &c, The palace, though not very capacious, 
15 magnificent ; and the furniture, though not ſuperb, 
elegant, The paintings, ſtatues, gardens, &c. con- 
tribute to make the whole a moſt delightful place. The 
ſmall but excellent library is kept in an apartment wain- 
ſroted with cedar, and adorned with foliage of gold; 
and the elevated ſpot oh which the palace is ſituated, 
has plantations of vineyards, and is cut into terraces. 

Excluſive of the above principal diviſions, Branden- 
burg contains ſome other inferior diſtricts, circles, 
and towns, beſides ſeveral villages, hamlets, &c. All 
that can be faid, in general, of theſe is, that ſome of 
them have nunneries for ladies of the Proteſtant pro- 
feſſion, and others carry on conſiderable traffic. 

PrussI1an POMERANIA is above 200 miles in length, 
and from 50 to 80 in breadth. The foi}, in many 
parts, 1s ſandy and barren ; and the arable lands, near 
the ſhore, are frequently overwhelmed with ſand ; yet, 
in other parts, there is corn enough both for conſump- 
tion and export ; beſides good paſtures filled with cat- 
tle; and many large woods and foreſts, which abound 
with deer, wild boars, hares, foxes, wolves, wild 
horſes, wild bulls, &c. and fowls of all forts. Here 
are alſo beavers; and ſuch plenty of water fowl, that 
they reckon 20 forts of. ducks. They have great 
plenty of ſalt and freſh water fiſh, particularly ſalmon, 


and very large lampreys, eſpecially in the bay of Ste- | 


tin, and lake of Laſſen. About Grypſwald and Ru- 
gen, they have good herring fiſhing; and, in the lake 
adduje, near Colbatz, there is a large broad fiſh 
Salled Muſcum, found no where elſe in Germany. 
ere are many fair and fertile meadows betwixt the 
anches of the Oder, and great quantities of fruit of 
kinds. They have no wine of their own growth, 

ut Excellent murn, and beer of ſeveral ſorts, particu- 
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| 


larly the bitter beer of Stetin, the mum of Grypſwald, 
and the ſtout of Wollin, which mariners tranſport z 
and as there are ſcarce any mountians in the countryy it 
has no mines, but ſome few of iron in the Upper Pos 
merania. It abounds with amber, eſpecially on the 
coaſts of Brandenburg Pomerania; where it is not only 
thrown up by the ſea, and found among the ſea-weeds 
and ſands, but alſo dug out of the rocks and mines. 
There is a particular lake in this country, that com- 
municates with the ſea, where they gather it in nets 
when the ſea begins to flow, and ſometimes draw up 
pieces as big as a man's fiſt, At firſt raking up it is 
toft, but ſoon hardens, by the air, into a ſtony ſub- 
ſtance. It is of ſeveral colours, white, yellow, black, 
and red. The ſort found in Pomerania is a dark yel-. 
low. It is ſuppoſed to be an oil diſtilled from rocks, 
like petroleum; and that the inſets, which are ſome» 
times found encloſed in it, are entangled there while it 
is liquid ; and that what is taken in the ſea, and in the 
adjoining lakes and rivers, is broke off from ſome rock 
or vein under ground, by floods and tempeſts. In 
ſome places it is found in a matrix of wood, which 
the ſkilful know at firſt ſight. 

The people are reckoned as ſtout and nimble as any 
in Germany ; but charged, on the other hand, with 


-being intemperate, credulous, and prodigal. . The 


character is given of the ancient inhabitants, that they 
were ſtrangers to deceit or robbery, locked up nothing, 
were hoſpitable to all ſtrangers, and fo kind to one an- 
other, that there were no beggars among them. 

The nobles of this duchy, as well as the ſeveral 
towns, had formerly very particular privileges, which 
his late Pruſſian majeſty greatly abridged. The inha- 
bitants are principally of German and Sclavonian de- 
ſcent, a dialect of the latter being the language of the 
country. Lutheraniſm is the eſtabliſhed religion; but 
Calviniſts and Roman Catholics are tolerated. 

The duchy contains an univerſity, ſeveral colleges, 
grammar ſchools, &c. 
tories; and great commerce is carried on by means of 


the Baltic and the ſeveral navigable rivers. It was for- 


merly conſidered as divided into Anterior and Hinder 
Pomerania; but it is moſt ſuitable ro conſider the 


whole under the diſtin& heads of Pruſſian Pomerania, 


and what hath been uſually called Swediſh Pomerania; 
though all the former, and the greateſt part of the 
latter, belong to the king of Pruſſia. 

In Pruſſian Pomerania the principal places are as 
follow : 

Stetin, or Old Stetin, a capacious and handſome 
town, and very ſtrongly fortified, contains many manu- 
tactories, hath great trade, and exports prodigious 
quantities of corn, timber, linen, and naval ſtores. 

The proſpect of the river, and the iſlands formed by 
it, is very agreeable ; and the neighbouring hills have a 


very romantic appearance. The principal buildings are 


the colleges for education, college of phyſicians, tribunals 


of juſtice, board of health, chamber of commerce, court 


of admiralty, royal gymnaſium, or ſchool of exerciſe, 
ſuperintendency, arſenal, caſtle, free-ſchool, and dock. 
Though this town is ſituated 40 miles from the ſea, 
ſhips of conſiderable burden come up to it ; and ſmaller 
veſſels may go much higher. 
The inhabitants are remarkable for their courteous 
behaviour, and have been celebrated for the valiant 
defence of their city againſt the Imperialiſts, who be- 
ſieged it four months, in 1659, in vain; and again in 
1677, when it held out five months, from July to De- 
cember, againſt Frederick William the Great, then 
elector of Brandenburg; who, after one of the moſt 
remarkable ſieges that has been known in Europe, 
whereby moſt of the city was burnt to the ground, at 


the expence of an immenſe gon of warlike ammu- 


nition, and the garriſon' reduced from 3000 men to 
700, was obliged to grant it very honourable terms of 
capitulation. 

The burghers were even more reſolute, if poſſible, 


| in the. defence of the town, than the Swediſh gar- 


rifon ; 
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Here are ſeveral manufac- 
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riſon: for, on the 1 «th of Auguſt, when moſt of their 


ſhips in the river had been ſunk and ſhattered, and 
the cathedral, with many of the houſes, burnt, the 
elector offered them honourable terms, which they re- 
fuſed. On the 22d, when the town had ſuffered much 
more, he took pity of the inhabitants, and made them 
another offer; but they were obſtinate, made it death 
for any to talk of a ſurrender, ſecured their wives and 
children in places prepared for them under-ground, 
and made vigorous ſallies, but were repulſed, The 
6th of September he ſent a trumpet to fornwarn them 
of their danger, and to offer them larger privileges 
than they had; but they till refuſed. He ſummoned 
them again on the 22d, after being joined by 8000 
Danes, bur to no purpoſe, The clector, having un- 
dermined their wall, filled the ditch, &c. ſummoned 
them again on the 1ſt of November, and threatened 
their ruin if they refuſed his new offers; but they re- 

lied they would hold out till the end of the year, and 
Wn to have the ſame terms then: and though the 
town was in ruins, and 1400 citizens killed, belides 
ſoldiers, they continued reſolute, and made vigorous 
allies. On the 20th, and alſo on the 3zoth of that 
month, there were quarrels betwixt the garriſon, which 
was for capitulating, and the burghers, that oppoſed 
it; in which ſeveral fell on both ſides. The king of 
Sweden having ſent the town a new charter, the elector 
ſummoned them again, December 19, and offered to 
confirm their new privileges, with an exemption from 
taxes for many years; but ſtill they refuſed, and made 
ſeveral ſallies; but next day, finding no hopes of re- 
lief, they propoſed an honourable capitulation, which, 
if not granted, they declared they would die {word in 
hand, and be buried in the ruins of the city. The 
clector generouſly complied, and ratified all the pri- 
vileges granted them by their new charter: but the 
burghers, inſiſting on too high terms for the garriſon, 
hoſtilities were renewed with vigour on both ſides, till 
the 26th, when they accepted the elector's terms, who, 
on the 6th of January following, entered the town in 
triumph. He continued their magiſtrates, who, with 
the judges and miniſters, ſwore fealty to him; and, 
of his own accord, exempted their fiſhery from taxes 
for eight years, on condition that they ſhould rebuild 
their churches ; and he promiſed to rebuild the great 
one himſelf. He alſo continued the univerſity, the 
ſchools, and religion, as they were. The beſieged had 
a fine train of artillery, but wanted powder, ſalt, and 
wood. 

Politz is remarkable only for its hop trade, 

Anklam, or Anclam, was formerly called Tanglim. 
Some authors will have 1t to be the ſeat of the Angli, 
mentioned by Tacitus, who, advanced from hence to 
the Elbe, and from thence to the iſland of Great Bri- 
tain. It made a good figure once among the Hans 


Towns. It is advantageouſly ſituated amidſt good 


arable lands, and excellent paſture, with the conveni- 


ency of fiſhing, and of exporting their commodities 
abroad by the river Pene. It has four pariſh churches, 


and a yearly fair on the ſecond Sunday after the birth 
'of our lady. It ſuffered by ſeveral fires in the 14th 
century, when its churches, with a monaſtery and a 
town-houſe, were burnt ; but the town was rebuilt with 
more bcauty. 

Paſſcwalck has two parochial, and two other 
churches, There 1s an excellent ſort of beer brewed 
Here, It is a provoſtſhip, with ſpiritual juriſdiction 
over 10 pariſhes. When Pomerania and the mar- 
quiſate were under different fovereigns, this place, be- 
ing on the confines of both, was frequently a bone of 
Contentioh. 

Gartz, one of the paſſes of the Oder, was walled in 
1258, by Barnimus I. duke of Pomerania. It has 
cight parithes under its juriſdliction, and ſeveral yearly 


fairs. It was a great ſufferer during the long wars in 


Germany; for its ſituation rendered it always a place 
of importance to the poſſeſſor. | 
Ukermunde Rands where the Uker river falls into 


| 


Groſs Haff. It was walled in 1100: ; me 
duke of Pomerania, cauſed a p47 Ie be Bilan III. 
In 1469 it was beſieged by the elector of Brand, t here. 
aſſiſted by the Mecklenburgers, but they were 5 — 95 
to abandon it. There is a fine walk of fair to obliged 
hence through the middle of a great foreſt which from 
almoſt 20 miles, and within a league of Stetin. ia 
Dermin has a tolerable trade by means of f. 
neighbouring lakes, one 
Trepts has three annual fairs, and! 
ge e andi is defended by a 
Stolpe is a fortified town, with an ancient caſtle 
agreeable ſituation, in a valley on a river of the f . 
name, tempted the dukes of Pomerania to b. * 
caſtle here; and therefore ſome of them are in " : 
hiſtories, ſtiled dukes of Stolpe. YO I 
At Verchen, on the lake of Cummerio 
of ladies. | | 
Penl:um is a remarkable pleaſant town, 
Griffenhagen, on the Oder, is pleaſantly fituateq and 
gives name to a circle. END 
Dam ſome time ſince fell to decay; but 
nufactory, after being eſtabliſhed, 4*þ in * 3 4 
revived it. hes 
The iſle of Uſedom is about ſix miles in lenoth 
abounds with wild boars, deer, and hares, and was the 
park where the dukes of Pomerania kept their 3 
In 1630 the Swedes, to the number of 3000 landed 
here, and took it without reſiſtance; but, ' 107 
2000 Imperialiſts came upon it by ſurprize, and — 
them to the ſword; and finding their countrymen e 
preparing to re- take it with vengeance, they conſumed 
all the proviſions that were in the iſland, and then aban- 
doned it. 
The iſle of Wollin is 25 miles long, 14 w 
broadeſt, and is divided Phe Swin 2 deco. 


IS à convent 


The town was built out of the ruins of Julinum, for- 


merly one of the largeſt cities in Europe, next to Con- 
ſtantinople, being inhabited by Danes, Swedes, Ru. 
ſians, Jews, and merchants of all nations, who had 
their ſeparate ſtreets, and houſes of exchange; and 
ſaid to have been ſo powerful, as ſingly to maintain a 
war againſt Denmark, and to have taken its king Sui— 
notte priſoner three ſeveral times: but, having been 
partly deſtroyed by lightning, and partly by the arms 
of Woldemar, king of Denmark, it was, in 1170, 
totally demoliſhed, and has been but an inconliderable 
town ever ſince, its commerce having been tranſ- 
ferred to Lubeck and Dantzick. 

Stargard, on the Ihna, is a capacious, handſome 
town, containing ſeveral churches, in one of which the 
Calviniſts are allowed the exerciſe of their religion. 
Here are, beſides a college, a free-ſchool, a houſe of 
correction, various manufactories, and a conſiderable 
trade. The ſtreets of this town are crowded with ſol- 
diery, and nothing is ſeen but regiments. The poſtil- 
lions, the frieſſeurs, and the very peaſants, are all mili- 
tary, 

Camin is a conſiderable town, has a foundation for 
ladies, a provoſtſhip, and three yearly fairs, by which, 
with its commerce and fiſheries, it is likely ro become 
opulent, 

Belgarden, or Belgart, is a little town, with a good 
trade, In ſome public acts it is called Belgrad, and 
Belgradia. Ir is a very ancient town, of which we find 
no certain account till the preaching of the goſpel in 
theſe parts, which was about the 11th century. It was 
heretofore very conſiderable, both for the number anc 
valour of its inhabitants; but has greatly ſuffered by 
wars and conflagrations. Near the above mentione 
are ſeveral towns, or their remains; but none of them 
deſerve.particular deſcription. ; 

Collin is a very pleaſant town, with a good air, and 
the uſual reſidence of the biſhop of Camin. It being 
but a league from the Baltic, the inhabitants can eaſily 
export theif corn, and import what commodities they 
want from abroad. The Friſche Hoffe lake is à £63” 


ſure to them; for they often, in the winter, bring ” 
10\ 
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tht of fiſh there, at one draught of the net. 
1000 1 15 ſurrounded with the tides — high water, 
arg Neſenbach, which ll 
bur has a ſtream called Neſenbach, which turns mills 
| uſes. The adjacent country is fruitful, and 
for ſeveral ve: | ; 
; erſperſed with ſeveral lictle. hills, on which ſtood for- 
* iſh chapels, much frequented by pilgrims. In 
merly Pop! 4 4 ; 
1480 it was roughly treate by Bogiſlaus X. duke of 
Pomerania, for a mutiny of the inhabitants. He are 
a pariſh church, and two others, one of which, near the 
caltle, was heretofore a nunnery. There is alſo a col- 
lege, which has ſent forth ſome eminent profeſſors. On 
Sk. Simon and St. Jude's day, in 1504, the town was 
burnt down, but ſoon rebuilt; and in 1535 it ſuffered 
very much by peſtilence. Here are three annual 
4. is the capital of a bailiwick near Belgard, and 
has a very good caſtle on the river Perſant. At the 
entrance of the town there is a wooden bridge over a 
river, formed by the conflux of three ſmaller ones. It 
is a very pleaſant place, and has belonged to the bi- 
ſhops of Camin ever ſince 1240. It has two annual 
fairs, In 1643 it held out againſt a ſiege by the Im- 
perialiſts. : 

Colberg, or Colburg, is the capital of that part 
called the duchy of Caſſubia, and ſtands at the mouth 
of the Perſant, near the Baltic ſhore. Salt is made 
here, of which great quantities are ſent abroad, to the 
great emolument of the town, and increaſe of the re- 
venue of the Pruſſian monarch, to whom the town 
came by the treaty of Munſter. Its harbour is de- 
ſended by a ſtrong caſtle, Ir hath ſome trade; contains 
four churches, one of which is collegiate; has a foun- 
dation for ladies, and a grammar ſchogl. 

Near the above are Frederickſburg, a market-town, 
which gives name to a bailiwick ; Gulzo, a market- 
town, which gives name to a diſtrict ; and Naugarten, a 
{mall town, ſituated on a lake, from which a lordthip 
receives its appellation. 

SwepisH POMERRANTA Comprehends the iſland of 
Rugen, which has already been deſcribed in our account 
of Sweden; the iſland of Hiddenſee, which is remark- 
able only for a light-houſe; a few ſmaller iſlands, of 
too little importance to merit mention; and ſome 
135 on the continent, the principal of which are as 
ollow: 

Stralſund, the largeſt and richeſt town in Swediſh 
Pomerania, the ſixth in rank of the Hans Towns, and 
a free imperial city, ſtands near the banks of the ſea, 
over againſt the iſland of Rugen. The moſt authentic 
account of it is, that being for the moſt part deſtroyed, 
was magnificently rebuilt, enlarged, and peopled 
with Germans, by Jaromar, the prince of Rugen, about 
1299; and that moſt of it being afterwards burnt by 
the Danes, the ſituation was altered by his ſon about 
1230, when it was rebuilt, ſoon grew populous, and 
was fortified. In the civil wars of Germany, count 
Wallenſtein, the imperial general, beſieged it in vain; 
not long after which, the citizens put themſelves under 
the protection of Guſtavus TELE king of Sweden. 

e elector of Brandenburg took it in 1678, after de- 

"oy1Ng 1500 houſes, by bombs, in one night's time. In 
1711 the kings of Poland and Denmark beſieged it in 
Yan, In 1715 the king of Sweden, Charles XII. ar- 
nved here from his long confinement in Turkey, after 

s defeat at Pultowa, animated the garriſon to hold out 
b., Horous ſiege againſt the kings of Denmark and 
2 aſſiſted by the Ruſſians and Saxons; but, not- 
and proviſions from the iſle o Rugen, the town was 
orced to ſurrender on terms, after four months ſiege. 
* Vas, however, by the treaty of peace in 1720, re- 
nquiſhed again to the Swedes. _ 

*. emoys great privileges, the chief of which are, that 
mn PINE are empowered to determine all cauſes 
5 's Nemſelves without an appeal; to coin money, 
0 Tale troops for ſea and land ſervice; to make 
Sues and confederacies for advancing their trade; 


to Chule what prince of the empire they pleaſe for their 
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titanding his continually hne them with men 


protector; and, in eaſe of a naval war by the empire, 
they are not obliged to venture their ſhips any farther 
than is conſiſtent with the ſafety of the city; nor are 
they obliged to give more than they pleaſe in the con- 
tributions which the other towns in the duchy are taxed 
at. It ſuffered much by a fire in 1680, as well as by 
ſieges, but is now a flouriſhing city. It lies in a ſort of 
peninſula, formed by the ſea and the lake Franeken. 
The ſea, from hence to Rugen, is about a mile over; 
and there are ſix gates, with as many bridges; leading 
to them from the city, to which the merchant ſhips 
in the harbour are faſtened. On the land fide it is re- 
gularly fortified with bulwarks and fiſh-ponds, two muſ- 
quet-ſhots in breadth, beſides large ditches, and natural 
marſhes, only paſſable by four cauſeways and bridges, 
leading from four gates, and all fortified ; which make 
approaches to it very difficult, It has an excellent 
haven, where ſhips come up into the very town; and is 
ſo well ſituated for trade, that it has a very great and 
advantageous commerce both by ſea and land: for it 
is to be obſerved, that here begins the export of thoſe 
flaple commodities which all Europe ſends for to the 
Baltic, as corn, and naval ſtores, viz. hemp, flax, &c. 
but eſpecially corn, of which great quantities are ex- 
ported, this being the firſt city in the Baltic, to which 
the Dutch trade for it. Here are alſo great quantities 
of honey, wax, tar, pitch, roſin, hides, tallow, and 
linen, eſpecially canvas, of which a good ſort is made 
here. The ſtreets are broad, and the buildings beau- 
tiful, the private houſes being of ſtone, and uniform. 

Barth ſtands on a ſmall bay, 10 miles from Stralſund. 
It gives name to a ſmall principality, and is celebrated 
for an excellent kind of beer. It is defended by a ſtrong 
caſtle; and has a foundation for ladies, firſt began in 
1733. 

Kenz, a ſmall village in the neighbourhood of Barth, 
is much frequented for its mineral waters. 

Trebeſis is an old but important frontier town, with 
a caſtle and bailiwick. About the cloſe of the 12th 
century, Ratibor, duke of Pomerania, took it from the 
people of Rugen, and converted thern to Chriſtianity. 

Grieffswalde is ſituated at the bottom of a gulph op- 
poſite to the iſle of Rugen. It is conſiderable, hand- 
ſomely built, ſtrongly — poſſeſſes a good trade, 
has great privileges, and produces a large revenue. 
Here are an univerſity, a grammar ſchool, and German 
ſeminary; and the three paſtors of the town are theolo- 
gical profeſſors. In the neighbourhood are ſalt ſprings, 
which are not of any utility for want of fuel. The 
town has a good harbour, with many ſhips belonging to 
it. Here are two annual fairs. . i 

Wolgaſt, a town near the river Pene, has a pretty 


good trade. It gives name to a county and lordſhip, . 


as it did anciently to a duchy ; and ſeveral of the dukes 
of Pomerania are interred.in its parochial church. 
Grotſkow is a town on the river Pene, and a capital 
of a county of the ſame name. Upon the death of 
its laſt count without iſſue, the dukes of Pomerania, to 
whom it devolved, ſeized it, and had the inveſtiture 
thereof by the emperor ; but it afterwards belonged to 
the Swedes, though now to the king of Pruſſia. 
This town was the firſt in theſe parts that received 
Chriſtianity, upon its being preached by Orton, biſhop 
of Bamberg, called the apoſtle of Pomerania, who 
built a church here in the room of its Pagan temple ; 
and it was then a town of ſome eminence; but it was 
taken and plundered by the Danes, and the people of 
Rugen, in 1357 ; and, after the demolition of its caſtle, 
by the inhabitants of Stralſund and Gripſwald, in 1368, 
ic greatly dwindled. Here was once alſo a collegiate 
church, on whoſe ſynod ſeveral pariſhes depended, as to 
ſpiritual juriſdiction, which are now ſhared between 
Wolgaſt and Gripſwald ; and Grotſkow itſelf depends 
now on the ſynod of Gripſwald. I | 
Loytz ſtands on the Pene river, between Grotſkow 
and Demain. The Pomeranians rook it firſt from the 
counts of Grotſkow, and afterwards from the princes of 
n It has four annual fairs. f 
8 n 
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In Swediſh Pomerania, as in the diviſions of the 
Pruſſian dominions in general, are many towns and vil- 
lages, too inconſiderable to merit inſertion. 

M4cDeBuRG is a level country, watered by the Elbe; 
in ſome places woody, in others marſhy or ſandy ; but, 
in moſt parts, ſo exceedingly rich in ſalt, as to be capa- 
ble of ſupplying all Germany with that commodity, It 
was formerly an archbiſhopric, erected at the requeſt 
of the emperor Otho I. with ſubjection to none in ſpi- 
rituals but the pope; and its prelate was primate of all 
Germany till the reformation, when the canons, having 
embraced Luther's doctrine, choſe the elector of Bran- 
denburg's ſon adminiſtrator of the rears og ul after 
which it remained in the adminiſtration of a ſecular 
prince till 1648, when it was eſtabliſhed by the treaty 
of Munſter, that, after the death of the then admi- 
niſtrator, the whole country ſhould devolve on the elec- 
tor of Brandenburg as a ſecular eſtate, and a dukedom, 
It is accordingly now ſubject to that elector. 

Magdeburg, the capital, ſtands on the Elbe. It is as 

ancient a city as moſt in Germany. The name ſignifies 
Maiden Town, which ſome aſcribe to the worſhip paid 
in it to Venus, till her image and temple were deſtroyed 
by order of Charlemagne, who, charmed with its fitua- 
tion, built St. Stephen's church there, with its treaſure, 
together with a fort, to awe the Saxons. The town was 
firſt built about the year 940, by Otho I. who made it 
imperial, and was enlarged by his empreſs Edgitha, 
daughter to our Saxon king Edmund, who, ſome ſay, 
founded it; but others, with more probability, that ſhe 
received it from him as a part of her dowry in mar- 
riage. The firſt tournaments in Germany were ap- 
pointed here by the emperor Henry the Fowler, to 
which none were admitted but thoſe of noble extraction, 
and unblemiſhed reputation. 
The fituation of this city is very fine, having an out- 
let on all ſides to ſpacious plains, that are very fruitful 
in corn, as well as an inlet of riches by the river Elbe : 
but there are few towns in Germany that have ſuffered 
ſo much as this, by war, fieges, ravages, and fire. It 
was the greateſt ſufferer in that called the thirty years 
war; becauſe, for ſo long a time, Germany was ra- 
vaged on all ſides: for, in 1631, the emperor's general, 
count Tilly, took it by ſtorm, after a long ſiege, maſ- 
facred the inhabitants in a moſt barbarous manner, and 
burnt and deſtroyed the whole town, except the cathe- 
dral, and a few inconſiderable houſes, or rather cot- 
tages, of fiſhermen ; ſo that 16 churches and chapels, 
many of them covered with lead, and one with copper, 
were reduced to aſhes; and of 40,000 burghers, not 
above 400 eſcaped, and theſe had no ſupport. The 
__ having ordered his ſoldiers to ſpare neither age 
or ſex. | 

The electors of Brandenburg have ſince repaired its 
fortifications, which having been carried on many years, 
are very ſtrong. They have alſo rebuilt one ſtately 
church. The Jeſuits have alſo a very fine church ; the 
three religions being tolerated here, according to the 
treaty, of Weſtphalia; and the town is populous, ex- 
tenſive, and has a flouriſhing trade. The cathedral, a 
magnificent ſtructure, built after the Engliſh model, 
was founded in 1210, by Archbiſhop Albert I. and de- 


dicated (as the former that was burnt) to St. Maurice. 


Here is that called Otho's chapel, where he is repre- 
ſented in Baſſo Relievo over the altar, with his empreſs 
* and the figures of 19 caſks of gold, which 
had been ſpent by them upon the former cathedral. 
This church has 49 altars; and the high altar in the 
ehoir is of one ſtone, of divers colours, curiouſly 
wrought, nine Hamburg ells long,. four broad, and one 
thick, Behind the high altar are the tombs of the em- 
peror Otho, and the empreſs Edgitha, whoſe bones 
were removed hither from the ruins. of the old cathe- 
dral. In the front of the choir there is a fine marble 
ſtatue of St. Maurice, the patron of the church, having 
a ſhield in one hand, with the Imperial eagle; and, in 
the other, the ſtandard with which the citizens march to 
the field in time of war. Among other ornaments are 
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the ſtatues of the five wiſe virgins ſmiling, and the five 


foolith ones lamenting ; both well executed, In the 


ruins of the cloyſter of the Auguſtin friars. ; . 
order Martin ** was one, 3 _ 85 3 nich 
a nber 
bedſtead, and table, which appear, by an inſcribriae 
over the door, in German verſe, to have belon ar 
the reformer. The elector Frederick I. built 15 yy 
in this city, which faces the great ſquare before the = 
thedral, and is oppoſite to the citadel he builr which 
is divided from it by the Elbe. > Eee 
This river brings up a great many merchant ſh; 
from Holland, Hamburg, &c. to the quay of Mat. 
deburg, and forms an iſland before the town which 
has ſome works of earth caſt up, with ſeveral houſes 
and large warehouſes of fir timber for building ſhing. 
that is carried to Hamburg, and there bought wo be 
divers merchants. The iſland is joined both to the 
country and the town, by two bridges. Over againſt 
the town houſe there is encloſed, in a fort of cage an 
equeſtrian ſtatue, erected by the city in honour of 
Otho, accompanied with the ſiatues of his two wives 
Edgitha and Adelais ; and ſeveral figures of armed 
men, holding the arms of his chief hereditary domaing 
In the great market - place there is the ſtatue of Roland. 
of the ſame nature with thoſe Charlemagne cauſed bs 
be ſet up in all the towns which he either founded or 
repaired. An academy of cadets is erected in this, ag 
well as Berlin, and other towns, where young gentle- 
men are inſtructed in the rudiments of war. The great 
ſquare before the elector's palace, has few equal to it 
for extent, and fine houſes that encompaſs it, which are 
all uniform, and three ſtories high. There is an arſenal 
full of cannon and ſmall arms; and though not ſo mag- 
nificent as that of Berlin, may be ranked among the 
chief elſewhere. The chapter of Magdeburg meets 
in the cathedral, is on the ſame footing as before the re- 
formation; and the canons muſt all prove their no- 
bility ; though this is a punctilio with which the elector, 
who confers all its dignities, ſometimes diſpenſes. 
Halle, a large town, received its name from the 
ſalt-pits, diſcovered here previous to the birth of our 
Saviour, which were beſtowed by the emperor Otho the 
Great, on the archbiſhopric of Magdeburg. His fon, 
named likewiſe Otho, gave the place a charter, calledit 
Halle, and made it an imperial city. The town con- 
tains four ſalt ſprings, many boiling houſes, &c. The 
toll of the ſalt brings a very conſiderable revenue to 
the king of Pruſſia, The renters of the boiling houſes 
are called plarmers, and muſt be freemen of the city; 
but the workmen are termed hallers ; and theſe ftill re- 
tain the Sclavonic dreſs, cuſtoms, manners, language, &c. 
The principal part of the ſalt made here is conveyed 
by the Elbe to Brandenburg, Pomerania, Sileſia, Pruſſia, 
Franconia, &c. where it is diſpoſed of by the king's 
factors. Thele ſalt ſprings, and the univerſity, have 
rendered Halle a flourithing place. The univerlity 
was founded in 1694, by Frederick I. king of Pruſſia. 
From that period to the preſent, the increaſe of the 
ſtudents has been amazing. They have not only been 
eminent in point of dignity, but their proficiency in 
the various departments of the belles lertres. h 
This univerſity is ſuperior to that of Leipſic, with 
reſpect to the abilities of the profeſſors, the diſcipline 
of the ſtudents, and the cheapneſs of living. In the 
tower of Halle are a library, conſiſting of above 
10,000 volumes, a Lutheran and Calviniſt gymnaſium 
a free ſecular Calviniſt nunnery, three Lutheran 
churches, many Calviniſt churches, a Popiſh chapel, 
a Jews ſynagogue, ſeveral chapels, hoſpitals, &c. 
The magiſtrates have large eſtates, an exten N 
riſdiction, great power, and many privileges. The 
orphan houſe is a laudable inſtitution, and the _ 
tion and workhouſe are of infinite utility. The ante 
bitants carry on various manufactories for gloves, 4 1 
fuſtians, flannel, porcelain, gold, ribbons, 2 oh 
tons, filk ſtockings, woollen ſtockings, cloths, e 
tobacco pipes, filver, ſtarch, red and yellow 
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la the environs of the town are many plantations of 
Iberry- trees, for the purpoſe of feeding ſilk- worms, 

| ml che improvement of the ſilk manufactory, I 

* — language is ſpoken here in its utmoſt purity, 

3 che manners of the inhabitants are courteous and 

Vchvebe, near Halle, is in the ſame bailiwick, is ce- 

Jebrated for an orphan-houſe, in which 200 orphans are 

onſtantly maintained and educated, and many other per- 

ſons occaſionally relieved. In the ſchool are taught He- 
brew, Greek, Latin, French, theology, logic, mathe- 
matics, phylic, geography, hiſtory, writing, arithmetic, 
finging, and epiſtolary correſpondence. Here are two 
inſpectors, co preceptors, a diſpenſary, laboratory, mu- 
ſeum, printing-preſſes, & c. Excluſive of the precep- 
tors, officers, and orphans, on the foundation, above an 
hundred other ſtudents, and poor ſcholars, are allowed 
their dinner and ſupper, inſomuch that with perſons oc- 
caſionally admitted, near 700 perſons eat together in one 
large hall. Independent of the above here are four 

German ſchools, under the direction of two inſpectors, 

and 110 preceptors. Near the orphan-houle is an aca- 

demy, where young gentlemen are taught, at their 
own expence, every polite and uſeful branch of eru- 
jon. 

I here are other towns in the duchy of Magdeburg; 

ſome of which have ſalt ſprings, ſome coal and copper 

mines, and others carry on trade and manufactures ; 
but they are, in general, too inconſiderable to merit 
particular deſcription. 

HarBERSTADT is a ſmall province, 30 miles in length, 
and 35 in breadth, has a good ſoil, yields plenty of 
corn, and the foreſts have ſtore of veniſon. The largeſt 

k is the Hackel, in the middle of the country. 

he north-weſt part is full of fens and marſhes, 
through which = and roads are caſt up towards 

Brunſwic, Helmſtadt, &c. 

Halberſtadt, its principal town, which gives name to 
the country, was heretofore an imperial city. It ſtands 
on the river Hotheim, or Hotteim, 25 miles ſouth-weſt 


of Magdeburg. It was made a biſhopric by Charlemagne | 


in 780, when the ſee was transferred hither from Oſter- 
wick. Hiſtorians give an account of 48 of their biſhops, 
moſt of them as being of the houſe of Brunſwic, and 
more remarkable for being ſoldiers than ſcholars. 
Their 15th biſhop, Ramhard, defeated the emperor 
Henry V. in the woods of Welfo. Their 18th, Utric, 
was routed by Henry the Lion, duke of Brunſwic, who 
took and burnt the town, with the citizens and clergy 
that fled to the ' cathedral. Their 29th, Albert of 
Brunſwic, fought 20 battles, and gained moſt of them, 
over his rivals, who were ſet up againſt him by the 
popes. Their 31ſt was Albert, a great philoſopher, 
who being defeated by Gerard the Eloquent, biſhop of 
Hildeſheim, it occaſioned a jeſt here, That rhetoric 
was too hard for logic. Their 44th, Henry Julius, 
of Brunſwic, was choſen when but two years old, on 
condition, that the dean and chapter ſhould have the 
government for 12 years, and pay their infant-biſhop 
an annuity. In 1591 he introduced Luther's reforma- 
non. He was ſucceeded by his three ſons, one after 
the other; the laſt of whom, Chriſtian, took part with 
e Troteltants in the civil wars of Germany, and was 
4 great, but unfortunate warrior. Their 48th, and laſt 
dilhop, was Leopold William, of Auſtria, who, being 
put in by the Imperialiſts, reſtored Popery ; but the 
wedes, retaking the town, reſtored Lutheraniſm, and 
kept poſſeſſion of both city and dioceſe, till the biſhop- 
"ic was fecularized, and given to the elector of Bran- 
enburg by the treaty of Weſtphalia ; and now it bears 
the title of a principality. - _ | 
The town is well built, the ſtreets ſtrait and uniform, 
and many of the buildings compact and ſtately : but the 
molt remarkable is an inn, called the Commis, or fac- 
try, reckoned the largeſt in Europe, and to have the 
accommodations = ſtrangers; ſo. that in the time 
the cwil war, Wallenſtein, the emperor's general, 
ept his court in it for ſome months, and found lodg- 
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ings in it for all his attendants and guards. The trade 
here is inconſiderable, by reaſon of the ſmallneſs of the 
river; but as it is the ſeat of the regency of the princi- 
pality, and of the courts of juſtice, it is much fre- 
quented. Its cathedral, which is a free-ſtone pile, 
adorned with remarkable ſtatues, belongs to a chap- 
ter, wherein the Catholics and Proteſtants are equally 
admitted, and both are allowed their public worſhip. 
Behind its choir there is an image of the Virgin Mary, 
with 72 titles of honour. The Catholics have ſeveral 
convents in the town, of which that of the Recollects is 
the moſt beautiful, and their church is very fine. Upon 
the whole, it is a ſtrong and populous city, has ſix gates 
and a town houſe. The houſes which are on the hill, 
or about it, are called the town; thoſe below it, the 
ſuburbs. On the top of an hill, in an eſplanade, ſtand 
two churches, with the canons houſes, 

Gruningen is a ſmall town with a large caſtle, for- 
merly the reſidence of the biſhops of Halberſtadt. Here 
is a curious chapel, gilt all over the inſide, with fine gal- 
leries, &c. This town gives name to a bailiwick, as does 
Aſcherſleben, a town on the Bode, containing a Bene- 
dictine nunnery, and a convent of Auguſtine monks. 

Aſcherſleben, on the Erne, is the ſecond town in the 
province, and contains three churches, one. of which is 


common both to Lutherans and Calviniſts. 


Weferlingen, on the Aller, is a market town, and con- 
tains a Lutheran abbey. 

Ermſleben, onthe Selke, gives name to a circle and 
bailiwick. Dardeſſen is a walled town on a hill. Zilly 
is a ſmall town which gives name to a bailiwick. Horen- 
burg, on the Ilfe, does the ſame, and is likewiſe cele- 
brated for its hop trade. Oſterwick, on the Ilfe, has ſe- 
veral woollen manufactories: and Reinſtein, formerly a 
ſtrong caſtle, gives name to a county and circle. | 

GLATZz has for its boundarics Sileſia, Moravia, 
and Bohemia, and is ſeparated from them all by moun- 
tains almoſt inacceſſible, ſo that it is a country very dif- 
ficult to be entered. Its length is about 30 miles, and 
its breadth 20, beautifully diverſified with villages, 
hills, dales, meadows, fields, ſtreams, &c. and pro- 
duces wheat, paſture, wood, quarry-ſtones, jaſper, 
cornelians, game, fiſh, pit-coal, marble, topazes, 
mineral waters, &c. It is watered by ſeveral ſtreams, 
particularly the Neyſz; and 1s, upon the whole, an 
exceeding fertile and plentiful country. 

Since Glatz became ſubject to Pruſſia, the diets have 
been diſcontinued. It was not conquered by the 
Pruſſian monarch, but ceded to him in the year 1742, 
by the queen of Hungary. For the government of 
Glatz there is a regency; but an appeal, in either civil 
or eccleſiaſtical matters; lies to the courts at Berlin; and 
the offices are ſubordinate to the war and domain cham- 
bers at Breſlaw. The language is German. The prin- 
cipal manufactures are thread and cotton; but the fa- 
vourite employments of the inhabitants are tillage and 
grazing. The people, in general, were Roman Ca- 
tholics, till the country came into the poſſeſſion of the 
king of Pruſſia; ſince which Lutheraniſm has been eſta- 
bliſhed. - The principal places are the following : 

Glatz, the capital, is ſituated near the Neyſz, on the 
declivity of a hill. It is well fortified ; contains an old 
caſtle, which has been much improved by the Pruſ- 
ſians; and a new one, which they have lately erected. 
The latter is admirably ſituated on a hill, oppoſite to 
the former, with a river between them. Here are com- 
modious barracks for the garriſon; and the adjacent 
country may be laid under water by means of fluices. 
The town contains a college, two convents, ſeveral 
churches, and enjoys a tolerable trade. From the fum- 
mit of the old citadel the country may be ſeen, which, 
as well as the town, has been greatly improved ſince 
the Pruſſians became poſſeſſed of it. 6 | 

Laudec, on the Biela, contains ſome watm baths, 

Habelſchwerdt is a walled town on the Neyſz. 

Reinerz is an open town, remarkable for a mineral 
ſpring, and its manufactures of cloth, pluſh, and 
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Wimſchelburg is ſurrounded by walls, and has a great 
trade in thread and woollen; as Neurode, a little open 
town, has for cloth, ſtuffs, and ſnuff; and Hunſdorff, 
a ſmall town, is remarkable for a copper mine. 
In this province there is a high mountain, which 
ſerves as a weather-glaſs to the whole country: 


For by the clouds that on its head appear, 

The wiſer ſwains predict when ſtorms are near; 
And, from th' appearance of its top, explain 
When ſnows will fall, or tell th' ore of rain. 


MinDzx, which was given to the elector of Branden- 
burg at the treaty of Munſter, lies betwixt Oſnaburg 


and Schaumburg, and is 20 miles from eaſt to welt, | 


and 25 from north to ſouth. The ſouthern parts 
abound with corn, of which they export a great quan- 
tity ; but the northern are full of woods and hills, and 
have plenty of game. 

The capital, of the ſame name, is a neat, well forti- 


fied town, on the weſt ſide of the Weſer, 30 miles caſt | 


of Oſnaburg. It was made a en ma by Charlemagne, 
and continued ſo as ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Co- 
logne, till 1638, when it was ſecularized by the treaty 
of Munſter. In Charlemagne's time a caſtle was built 
at the foot of its bridge over the Weler, of which ſome 
remains, with other antiquities, are yet viſible. In 
1529 the reformation took place here with ſuch vehe- 
mence, that the chapter was obliged to leave the city; 
for which the inhabitants were, in 1538, put under the 
ban of the empire; and, in 1547, they were, in con- 
ſequence, obliged to ſurrender their town to Charles V. 
They were almoſt ever afterwards in continual troubles 
and revolutions, on the ſcore of religion, during the 
wars in Germany. The city was taken by the Impe- 
rialiſts under count Tilly, in 1628; and by the duke 
of Brunſwic Lunenburg, in 1634. It was taken the 
firſt time by ſtorm, when Tilly put near 3000 men, ſol- 
diers and inhabitants, to the ſword. In 1636 the 
Swedes undertook to protect the Proteſtant inhabitants 
againſt the perſecution of the chapter, and kept poſ- 
ſeſſion of it on that account till 1650, when, in purſu- 
ance of the treaties of Weſtphalia, this once imperial 
city, and one of the Hans Towns alſo, was delivered 
to the elector of Brandenburg, who keeps a garriſon 
here. The majority of the inhabitants are Proteſtants; 
bur the cathedral, a noble and large, though dark ſtruc- 
ture, which 1s ſaid to have been king Wittikind's pa- 
lace, who, on his converſion, turned it into a church, 
is in the poſſeſſion of the Roman Catholics; as are 
likewiſe the churches of St. John and St. Simeon, with 
a large monaſtery _—_—_— to the latter. This place 


is noted for a particular ſort of pale beer, much ef- | 


teemed in Germany, ſomewhat like oat-ale. It is 
a walled town, defended by ſome half-moons, but com- 
manded by a neighbouring hill, It has two chapters, 
one of canons, and the other of canoneſſes, into which 
the ladies muſt make proof of their nobility to be ad- 
mitted. | 

Minden has ſuffered greatly by war, and has ſeveral 
times been beſieged and taken. Upon the plain in its 
vicinity, a memorable battle was fought between the 
French, and the confederate army, under prince Ferdi- 
nand of Brunſwic, on the iſt of Auguſt, 175g. 
The allies on that day advanced towards the centre of 
the French army, which was compaſed almoſt wholly 
of horſe; but it was the flower of their cavalry, who 
anticipated the ſhock of the allies by beginning the en- 


gagement. The brunt of the battle was almoſt wholly 


ſuſtained by the Engliſh infantry and ſome corps of 
Hanoverians, which ſtood the reiterated charges of ſo 
many bodies of horſe, the ſtrength and glory of the 
French armies, with a reſolution, ſteadineſs, and ex- 
pertneſs in their manceuvres, which were never ex- 
ceeded, or, perhaps, never equalled. They cut to 
Pieces, or entirely routed, theſe bodies. Two brigades 
of foot attempted to ſupport them, but they vaniſhed 
before the Engliſh infantry, Waldegrave's and Kingſ- 
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ley's regiments diſtinguiſhed themſelves j , 
manner this day ; Be were theit ä 
tinguiſned. The enemy's horſe, which compoſed dif. 
centre, being entirely diſcomfited, and their their 
having made no ſort of impreſſion, they thought oe 
thing but a retreat. At this point of time the o. 
ſent orders to lord George Sackville, who Sor : 
the whole Britiſh, and ſeveral brigades of Germa _ 
valry, to advance. But the orders were not ſufficie 55 
po or they were not ſufficiently underſtood h * 
ngliſn commander; ſo that during the delay occaſion | 
in waiting for explanations, the critical minute iſſeg 
away. The Britiſh cavalry loſt their ſhare in 9 
of the action, and the victory was leſs deciſive 7 
- an 
it would otherwiſe have been. The loſs of the French 
in this action, amounted to about 7000 men, killed 
wounded, and taken; among whom were ſeveral officers 
of conſiderable rank. The loſs of the allies did not ex 
ceed 2000, about 1200 of which were Engliſh; for ri 
the Engliſh had the greateſt glory in the action, ſo the 
were the greateſt ſufferers. / 

Peterſhagen was a ſmall village till 17 22, when it ob. 
tained the privileges of a town. It has a Lutheran 
—_— a brewery, diſtillery, and is defended by a 
caſtle, 

Hanſberg gives name to a diſtrict; has a brewery 
diſtillery, three vaſſals ſeats, royal farm, and caſtle. 
In 1722 it was made a city and magiſtracy. 

Lubeck is a fortified town, inhabited by Lutherans; 
the magiſtrates having both civil and criminal juriſdic- 
tion within the diſtrift. Here are a ſchool, alms-houſe, 
ſugar-houſe, chapter-houſe, &c. The trade conſiſts of 
cattle, yarn, woollen, linen, beer, and ſpirits. 

RavensBuRG lies ſouth from Oſnaburg and Minden, 
north-weſt from Lippe, and north from Rheda, is 38 
miles long, and 40 broad. Ir belongs to the king of 
Pruſſia; is moſtly rocky and mountainous, and has its 
name from its capital, which 1s ſituated, together with its 
ſtrong fort, on a hill near the River Heſſel, 18 miles 
ſouth of Oſnaburg: Here it may be proper to obſerve, 
that moſt of the ancient ſeats of the German princes and 
nobility are thus ſituated upon hills, which 1s the reaſon 
that ſo many counties and lordſhips of Germany termi- 
nate in berg, i. e. a hill; as the reaſon why ſo many of 
its towns end in burg, or borch, is, becauſe both theſe 
monoſyllables ſignify a town. The other towns in this 
province are 

Bielvelt, or Bielfeldt, formerly a Hans Town, 10 
miles ſouth-eaſt of Ravenſburg, at the bottom of a great 
hill, and defended by the impregnable fort of Sparen- 
burg. It made a brave reſiſtance againſt the French, 
when they attacked it from a neighbouring hill with 
pou and fire-balls; for the burghers covered their 

ouſes with webs of linen (their chief manufacture) 
dipped in milk, which prevented their doing much da- 
mage. Their linen is bleached on the adjacent hills, 
where it is watched by boys, who, on the approach of 
travellers in the night-time, make a hideous howl. The 
town lies in the road from Minden to Munſter. 

Hervoden, or Herfurt, is a pleaſantly ſituated town, 
and famed for the manufacture of linen, 22 mites ſouth- 
eaſt from Oſnaburg. It is a pretty large place, 
divdied into three parts, called the Old Town, the 
New Town, and Radewich, by the rivers Ela, A, 
and Werne. It was formerly an imperial city; but it 
is ill built, and chiefly noted for a famous nunnery 
founded in $32, the abbeſs of which formerly held oy 
city in ſubjection, till Anne, counteſs of Limburg, an 
abbeſs of this nunnery, gave up the city to William, 
duke of Juliers, in the year 1547. The eſtate belong- 
ing to it vas formerly a county, and converted, in the 
ear 790, to the uſe of a friars convent, where 3 , 
8 now ſtands. It e 9 A 
two centuries and is, perhaps, the on 
its kind in . ee abbeſs and all the _ 
are Calviniſts. One abbeſs was the learned wo 
Elizabeth, of the Palatine family, ſiſter to the pr mes 
Sophia of Hanover, whole literary correſpon or n 


EUROPE. 


f artes, that great man has publiſhed in 
with * Do ſhew 12 ſhe was the miracle of her 
* o onfderable eſtates, in the neighbourhood of this 
ſex. belong to it. There is alſo another nunnery on 
city — the town, which is a ſort of nurſery to the 
* go where the young ladies are taught needle- 
abe, It was founded in the year 1101, and is 
lr the immediate direction of a deaconeſs, with a 
_ eſs, and all the officers that belong to collegiate 
w * but otherwiſe ſubject to the abbeſs of Hervo- 
3 as princeſs of the empire, has all the heredi- 
2 offices common to electors. She has her ſeat at the 
2 among the prelates of the Rhine; and ſhe has 
an es, or counts, for vaſſals, who pay her homage, 

ling at the foot of her throne, in preſenting her 
ah gold and filver. The revenue of this abbey is 
0 h about 3000l. a year. There are no vows, or un- 
aſonable reſtraints, impoſed on the nuns, who com- 
er are ladies of the firſt quality. The king of 
Profia as count of Ravenſburg, 1s protector of the 
abbey. He has alſo a garriſon in the town. 

Engeren, thought to have been the capital of the 
Angrivarl, was the reſidence of king Wittikind, who 
ſounded the collegiate church of St. Denys, and was 
buried im it. i 

Ulotowe, on the Weſer, is the capital of an ancient 


deck's, and lies convenient for trade. 

Schideſche is a ſmall hamlet, with a foundation for 
17 Roman Catholic, Lutheran, and Calviniſt ladies. 

Verſmold is a ſmall town, where a conſiderable linen 
trade is carried on; and Bunde is another ſmall town, 
famed likewiſe for its linen manufactory, and alſo for a 
mineral ſpring. | 

LinGEN is ſituated between the biſhoprics of Mun- 
ſter and Oſnaburg, has a fertile ſoil, and produces 
plenty of pit-coal and ſtone. Calviniſm is the eſta- 
bliſhed religion; but there are many Lutherans and 
Roman Catholics. On the death of William III. 


king of Pruſſia, and incorporated with Tecklenburg. 

The principal places are Lingen, the metropolis, 
which ſtands on the river Ems. It came to William, 
prince of Orange, by his lady the heireſs. The Ems 
here is very broad, and bears large veſſels, that get 
into the ſea near Embden. It once had a caſtle, and 
other fortifications ; but the former was blown up many 
years ago by the magazine's raking fire; and of the 
latter there only remain its ditch, and a draw-bridge at 
each gate, The ſands abour. this place keep the air 
ary, and free from fogs. King William erected an 
academy here; beſides which he founded five places in 
2 Latin ſchool for poor ſcholars, and did every thing 
he could to promote the Proteſtant religion in this 
country, which was at that time entirely Popiſh ; but 
the profeſſors of it were obliged to have their marriages 
and baptiſms in the Proteſtant church; and a prieſt 
could not lie here one night without leave from the 
magiſtrates, as a puniſhment for the revolt whereto 
they excited the people about the year 1674, which 
Was ſuppreſſed by the prince of Orange in perſon. 

ere is a good library at the academy, together with 
a printing-houſe, : 

heda is a ſmall town, With a caſtle, near the Ems: 
and Ibbenbukren is an inconſiderable town; but near 
it are quarries of ſtone, and ſeveral coal-pits. 

e duchy of CLeves is, in general, fertile, plea- 
ant, and well watered by the Rhine, Roer, Empſer, 
Lippe, Iſſel, &c. Dykes are cut as a ſecurity againſt 
mundations; and the country abounds in corn, Rates 

ack cattle, game, fiſh, and horſes. | 
The inhabitants are fond of trade; and the rivers 
ant lakes afford them many commercial opportunities. 
© moſt remarkable places are 
* eves, the metropolis, which has its name from its 
untion, being, for the moſt part, among cliffs, and 
u the declivity of a hill, between the Rhine and the 


aeſe, in * of the fineſt counties of Germany. Ir 
No. 66, 


barony, with a caſtle, which was formerly count Wal- 


king of England, the whole country was ſeized by the- 
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is thought, by Cluverius, and others, to have been the 
ancient Colonia Ulpia Trajana: and over the ſouth gate 
of the town there is an inſcription, denoting, that Ju- 


lius Cæſar founded a caſtle here; that Auguſtus gar- | 
| rifoned it; that Ulpius Trajanus made it a colony; and 


Alius Adrianus a city. It is now ſmall, but pleaſant, 
well built, and well peopled, having ſeveral fine houſes 
belonging to perſons of quality ; but thoſe of the ordi- 
nary burghers are mean. The caſtle is large, delight- 
fully ſeated on the top of a hill, but irregular, and not 
very ſtrong. From an ancient Gothic ſtructure, called 
the Swan Tower, there is a noble proſpect of the neigh- 
bouring country, and, in particular, of the Rhine, 
which lies three miles from it to the north, and there 
divides itſelf into two branches, both commanded by 
the fort Schenk. There are ſtately apartments in the 
caſtle, which was the palace of their ancient dukes, and 
where the king of Pruſſia reſides when he comes to the 
city, which ſubſiſts chiefly by the reſidence of his de- 
puties, who govern the duchy, and by the meeting of 
the ſtates, who aſſemble in the caſtle. The governors 
of, the country, and the magiſtrates of the city, are 
Calviniſts, and have a large handſome church, beſides 


| the chapel of the caſtle: but the public churches here, 
and in moſt parts of the duchy, are in the poſſeſſion of 


the Papiſts, by virtue of an agreement with the dukes 
of Newburg and Juliers, who was thereupon obliged to 


allow the Proteſtants a liberty in their dominions. The .. 


river Hel, which runs by the foot of the caſtle, is navi- 
gable, by ſmall veſſels, to the Rhine. On the weſt ſide 
of the city are thoſe called prince Maurice of Naſſau's 
parks, with many pleaſant canals, fine water. works, 
grottos, &c. Above them lies the high hill of Stern- 
berg, from whence may be ſeen Utrecht, though 50 
miles off, with near 40 other cities and great towns, 


12 of which are ſeen through ſo many walks cut in the 
woods. The prince's houſe ſtands in a wood on the 


eaſt ſide ; and, among other rarities, has a noble col- 
lection of old Roman urns, and divers other monu- 
ments of antiquity. Beſides the great church, a mo- 
naſtery of Capuchins, and another of Franciſcans, are 
the only public buildings in the city. On the road, 
two leagues from this city, there is the palace of Mot- 


land, where the late king of Pruſſia reſided in 17 34, as 


he returned from the Imperial army on the Rhine; and 
from hence to Santen, which is five leagues, there is 
one continued range of walks. | 
Emmerick, or Embrick, is a large, rich, beautiful 
town, pleaſantly ſituated on the eaſt ſide of the Rhine, 
four miles eaſt of Cleves; it is very ancient, one of the 
Hans Towns, and has a pretty good trade. It was for- 
merly poſſeſſed by the Dutch; but, on the emperor's 
perſuaſion, they reſigned it to the duke of Cleves in 
1600, on condition that the Spaniards ſhould reſtore 
Rhinberg to the elector of Cologne; which they not 
performing, the Dutch repoſſeſſed it, and fortified this, 


and ſeveral other towns of the duchy, as a frontier . 


againſt the Spaniards : but they afterwards reſtored 
them to the elector of Brandenburg. 
the French in 1672 ; but reſtored, in 1674, to the elec- 
tor, who had mortgaged it to the Dutch. Over againſt 
it, in the Rhine, there is a large iſland, at the corner of 
which, next to the town, there was a fort, which com- 
manded the river. The governor and magiſtrates, and 


many of the burghers, are Calviniſts, and have a church 


here; but the reſt are poſſeſſed by the Papiſts accord- 


ing to agreement. 


| Rees, nine miles higher, on the ſame ſide of the 
Rhine, was a fortified town, and taken and reſtored b 
the French in the ſame manner as Emmerick, but lately 
diſmantled. The Proteſtants have a church here, 
where they have preſerved an excellent ſculpture in gilt 
wood, containing the hiſtory of the life of Chriſt. 
Santen, 9 miles weſt of Weſel, and 13 from Cleves, 
in a valley between hills, half a league from the Rhine, 
is a large town, ſo ancient, that Cluverius ſuppoſed ir 
to be the Vetera Caſtra of Tacitus, which was for ſome 
time the reſidence of Julius Cæſar. The place is much 


8 U decayed 


It was taken by 
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decayed, but has a great church, like a cathedral, with 
30 fine altars, and the goſpel hiſtory carved exquiſitely 
in timber; fine altars, abundance of reliques, and, as 
the prieſts ſay, a MS. by St. Paul's own hand. The 
town is walled, but has no fortifications. This was the 

lace where the proviſional treaty was made in 1614, 
For the partition of the ſucceſſion of Juliers, Berg, 
and Cleves, between the families of Brandenburg and 
Newburg. 

Calcar, on the river Men, between Santen and 
Cleves, was built and fortified by the dukes of Cleves, 
for a defence againſt any ſudden invaſion from Cologne 
or Gelderland. It ſoon grew populous and rich, by a 
trade in linen: but ſince one of its dukes built a vaſt 

ranary here, for the boots to bring their corn to, it 
5 been more conſiderable for making malt and beer. 
Its moſt ſtately buildings are the town houſe, St. Ni- 
cholas's church, and a monaſtery of Dominicans ; the 
latter of which has a good library. It has a ſtrong 
caſtle, and a fine market-place ; but the ſtreets are 
narrow; and it is ſurrounded with water and moraſſes. 
The road from hence to Cleves is through a barren 
country, in which are ſome caſtles. 


Between this town and Santen ſtands Marienboom, a 


rich monaſtery, with a Latin inſcription on the wall 
next the road, expreſſing their gratitude to Frederick 
William, clector of Brandenburg, for accepting their 
great collection of MSS. in 1650, inſtead of turning 
them out, and ſecularizing their revenues. 

Weſel, called Nether Weſel, to diſtinguiſh it from 
Upper Weſcl, in the electorate of Treves, ſtands on 
the eaſt ide of the Rhine, near the mouth of the river 
Lippe, 10 miles eaſt of Santen, and 18 ſouth-eaſt of 
Cleves. It was formerly a Hans Town, and alſo im- 
perial, but exempted, by the dukes of Cleves, from 
the contributions paid by thoſe towns to the military 
cheſt of the empire, according to the Matricula. It is 
populous, and well ſeated for trade. It grew rich by 
the concourſe of merchants who fled hither from the 
perſecution in the Spaniſh Netherlands, and was gar- 
riſoned by the Dutch, to whom it was mortgaged by 
the elector of Brandenburg; but taken and plundered 
by the French in 1672, when they alſo exacted heavy 
contributions from the inhabitants, which forced many 
of them to retire; but it was reſtored, in 1674, to the 
elector, after the French had diſmantled it. Though 
the place ſubmits to the king of Pruſſia as its ſovereign, 
it is governed by its own laws: Both the town, and 
its two ſuburbs, are full of ſoldiers, and well fortified, 
after the modern way, As the place has been fortifying 
during a long ſpace of time, it may well be reckoned 
one of the ſtrongeſt towns in Europe. It has a good 
Citadel towards the Rhine; a ſmall harbour for veſſels 
that trade on that river; an arſenal, well ſtored with all 
neceſſaries for defence or deſtruction; and ſeveral 
churches and monaſteries. The porch of the great 
church is remarkable for the birth of Peregrine Bertie 
8 earl of Lindſey) whoſe mother, the ducheſs 
owager of Suffolk, and Mr. Bertie, her huſband, be- 
ing forced to fly beyond ſea, from queen Mary's perſe- 
cution, were reduced to ſuch difficulties here, becauſe 
they durſt not make themſelves known, that they could 
not get any better accommodation. There is an hoſ- 
pital in this town, founded, and richly endowed, by a 


chancellor of this duchy and his ſon, for the aged and 


decrepid. The country from hence to Duiſburg is a 
plain, and a gravelly ſoil. 

Duiſburg was formerly an Imperial city, and one of 
the Hans Towns; has a Proteſtant univerſity, a com- 
mandry of the Teutonic order, two monaſteries, a 
nunnery, and two pariſh churches, and 1s well fortified, 
The other towns in this duchy are inconſiderable. 
Mxuns is a little principality, watered by the Rhine, 
and yields plenty of - corn, cattle, and veniſon. On the 
death of the laſt count, and his daughter, Walpurgis, 
it came to the houſe of Naſſau; and, on the death of 
William III. king of Great Britain, to the elettoral 
houſe of Brandenburg. As prince of Meurs, the king 
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being 40 miles both ways. 


of Pruſſia has a ſeat and voice in 
princes of the empire, and the diets of the circle. T. 
revenue is conſiderable; and the only plac Ow 
leaſt note are, Places of the 

Meurs, or Mors, a compact, ſmall, 5 
town, _ the provincial . hold 3 
ings. int N 
3 ere is a caſtle, a Calviniſt church, and a Latin 

Crefeld is a ſmall town, defended by a & 
contains manufactures of ſilk, linen, 8 "g 

Maxx is reckoned the largeſt county in Web hat; 

ys It is ſituated 8 * 
Lippe and the Roer, divided into 1 5 bailiwicks 0 
ſubject to the king of Pruſſia. It is thought won 
its name from being the ancient boundary bs 
Germany and Gallia Belgica. It lies weſt from * 
duchy of Weſtphalia, north from that of Ber p 
ſouth-ealt from Cleves. OY 

This county ia itſelf is fertile and rich, and vield 
grain, pulſe, fruit, coals, lead, ſilver, ſalt, game 5 
hemp, wood, iron, copper, ſtone, cattle, fiſh, c. 

The principal manufactures are in iron and flee! 
People of all perſuaſions are tolerated here; and the 
government is inveſted in the ſame colleges as that of 
Cleves. The principal places are as follow : 

Hamm was anciently one of che Hans Towns: but 
though the adjacent country abounds with corn 
hemp, and flax, it is a poor place, -that ſubſiſts chiefly 
by lodging travellers between Brandenburg, &c. and 
the Netherlands. It was taken by the French in 1673 
but reſtored next year to the elector of Brandenburg. 

Soeſt, or Souſt, is a populous city, ſeated in the neck 
of this county, which ſhoots into Weſtphalia; of 
which circle ſome reckon it the largeſt city, except 
Munſter,” It is fortified with a double wall, whereon 
are 30 watch towers, and a large deep ditch. It has 14 
pariſhes, and many churches, beſides chapels; one of 
which is collegiate, and under the juriſdiction of the 
archbiſhop of Cologne. It has many privileges, par- 
ticularly the liberty of hunting and killing veniſon in 
any of the neighbouring counties. It has alſo a court 
of judicature within itſelf, from which there lics no 


the college of the 


3 


appeal, except to the chamber of Wetzlar. It has as 


many gates as pariſhes ; but is in ſo ruinous a ſtate, that 
very few of the ſtreets are paved. It was taken and 
plundered in 1622, by Chriſtian, duke of Brunſwic; 
and has ſuffered much, at ſundry times, by war and fire. 
Here are ſeveral convents; and a famous nunnery, in 
particular, called Paradiſe. The Lutherans poſſeſs two 
of the pariſh' churches, and a nunnery, which, like 
other Proteſtant nunneries in Germany, 1s a ſort of free 
boarding ſchool, raiſed on the ancient Popith eſtabliſh- 
ments, where young ladies, 2 of the beſt fa- 
milies, are educated. Some ſpend their lives in them, 


but take neither the vow or habit; nor are they tied 


down to many rules. 

Hoerde, on the Empſer, is defended by an old 
caſtle, and contains a Lutheran and Calviniſt church. 
The inhabitants are chiefly employed in nail making: 
and near the town there is a free ſecular foundation for 


an abbeſs, and 15 other ladies, partly Proteſtant, and 


partly Roman Catholic. 
Hagen, on the Volme, is a ſmall town, contains 2 
Lutheran, Calviniſt, and Roman Catholic church, and a 
manufacture of cloth. The inhabitants likewiſe mate 
ſword-blades, paper, knives, hammers, charcoal, &c. 
In the diſtrict are found two ſorts of alabaſter, I. 
white with red veins, and black with white veins: 
Dortmund was one of the Hans Towns, and reck, 
oned the capiral of the county of Mark, as 3 
its bailiwick, which the lords of it ſold to the inhabi- 
rants; whereupon, with the emperor's conſent, icy 
took the title of an imperial city, which the clecor S 
Brandenburg took away. The religious eſtabliſhme : 
here is Lutheran. Though it is a ſmall place, af 
rich and populous, having a pretty good trade, ſer 
communication with the Rhine, by its river Emp , 
almoſt in the middle, between the rivers a 
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Roer, ſcarce fix miles from both. Ir has an univerſity, 
which was erected in 1543. | 

Of the other towns in the county of Mark, it may 
ſuffice to obſerve, that they are ſmall ; and their prin- 
n de and manufacture conſiſts in braſs, iron, and 


— 


cipal tra 


mm FRIESLAND, otherwiſe called the earldom of 


EMBDEN, was formerly under the protection of the 
United Provinces of Holland; but they diſpoſed of 
cheir right to the late King of Pruſſia, to whom, and 
his ſucceſſor, it has ſince that time been ſubject. 

The air of this province is thick and moiſt, the 
country low and marſhy, and the inundations frequent 
and dangerous; but the paſtures are rich and fertile. 
Here are abundance of horſes, ſneep, horned cattle, &c. 


- The great number of dykes are highly ſerviceable to 


the country, which, however, produces but little corn : 
but, beſides the articles already mentioned, here 1s 

enty of veniſon, fiſh, wild and tame fowl, herbs, &c. 
and the inhabitants are well provided with turf for 
fuel, The chief river is the Eons. The languages 
ſpoken by the people of Eaſt Frieſland, are High and 
Low Dutch. The prevailing religion 15 the Lutheran, 
The trade is very conſiderable in horſes, horned cattle, 
butter, cheeſe, linen, rape-ſeed, barley, and wool. 

The principal places of this province are the fol- 
lowing: . 


Embden, ſituated on the north fide of the Ems, and 


on the bay called Dollart, is a rich, large, and populous 
city, fortified towards the land by a double ditch, regular 
bulwarks, and baſtions ; and on the ſouth by a ſtrong 
wall, and the river. The iſland Neſſa, which lies in the 
Dollart bay, over againſt this city, makes the harbour 
as large and convenient as any on the German coaſt. 
They have alſo artificial eanals, by which they can bring 
large veſſels into the heart of the town; and, by open- 
ing their ſluices, lay the neighbouring country under 
water, and render the town inacceſſible, Their houſes 
are, in general, neat and high. The town-hall is mag- 
nificent. The inhabitants are very induſtrious, much 
diſpoſed to trade, zealous aſſerters of their liberties, and 
excellent ſoldiers. They make good proviſton for their 

r, and allow freedom of worſhip to all but Papiſts. 
vis the late king of Pruſſia eſtabliſhed an Eaſt- 
India company here. Embden is divided into three 
parts, the Old Town, the Faldern, and the Suburbs. 
The moſt remarkable buildings are the town-houſe, 
library, and cathedral. | 

Norden, ſituated about 15 miles diſtant from Emb- 
den, is a pleaſant, well built, and populous town, but 
not walled in ; nor 1s the harbour deep enough to re- 
ceive ſhips of any great burthen. 

Aurich, about ten miles from Embden, is defended 
by a ſtrong caſtle, the reſidence of the count or prince 
of Eaſt Frieſland. This is the place where the ſupreme 
court of nie nag for this county is held. It is the 
capital of a little diftri& called Auricherland, which is 
marſhy and full of woods. ; 

Jemgum is an opulent borough, with an harbour on 
the Ems; Leer, a large, well inhabited town, on the 
Leda, with a conſiderable linen manufactory; and 
Gretſyhl is a borough town, ſituated on the German 
Ocean, with a ſtrong caſtle to defend it. 

Witmund was formerly a place of good trade, but is 
now much decayed. 

Lideg is a county, in general, mountainous and 
healthy, but has ſome arable land. The inhabitants are 

alviniſts. Lipſtadr, the capital, is a conſiderable town, 
which was formerly free and imperial, but now partly 
ubject to its own counts, and partly to the elector of 
randenburg, The principal places are as follow: 
K mgan, formerly a Hans Town, contains a Lu- 
tneran academy, one Calviniſt and two Lutheran 
churches, a palace called Lippehoff, and a foundation 
8 aies, the abbeſs of which is always a counteſs of 
1e houſe of Lippe. / 


etmold, on the Warra, has a {ſtrong caſtle; Horn 


[*ltaing a palace; Sabz-Ufflen is celebrated for a ſalt- 
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ſpring; Barndorf is a borough, and has a palace; 
Swalenberg has a caſtle; and Lipperod gives name to 
a diſtrict. | 

GuLick lies between the Maeſe and the Rhine, 
abounds with corn, paſture ground, and cattle, and 
has an excellent breed of horſes. The ſoil alſo produces 
woad, or wad, for dying. | 

Juliers, or Gulick, the capital, is a fortified town, 
detended by a caſtle, in which was the palace of the 
ancient dukes, | 


The other towns, or rather villages, are not worthy 
of mention. 

TACKLENBURG, in 1560, fell to the counts of Ben- 
theim, and ſince to the king of Pruſſia. Its capital of 
the ſame name, has a ſtrong caſtle and a fort. 

Before we proceed to deſcribe that part of Gelder- 
land in the Netherlands, (which is called Upper Gel- 
derland, and introduced here as belonging to the king 
of Pruſſia,) it is neceſſary to obſerve, that it is entirely 
divided from that part which is called Dutch Gelder- 
land; and alſo conſidered as a diſtinct territory. 

Upper Gelderland continued in the poſſeſſion of 
the Spaniards after the common-wealth of the United 
Provinces was ſettled ; but was conquered by the allies, 
during the war occaſioned by the death of king 
Charles II. of Spain, about his ſucceſſion, The kin 
of Pruſſia laid claim to it: and, by the treaty of 
Utrecht, it was agreed, that he ſhould keep the city 
of Gelder, the prefectorſhips, towns, boroughs, fiefs, 
lands, quit and other rents, in that part of the high 
quarter of Gelderland, which he was actually in poſ- 
tefſion of, which was yielded to him, his heirs, and ſuc- 
ceſſors, for ever; together with the county of Keſſel, 
and the bailiwick of Krickenbeck. By the barrier 
treaty, concluded at Antwerp in 1715, the emperor 
gave up to the States-General for ever, the city of 
Venlo, with its diſtrict, fort St. Michael, fort Stevenſ- 
wert, with its territories and diſtrict, and ſo much 
ground as was neceſſary to enlarge its fortifications on 
the other ſide of the Macſe. The principal places of 
Upper Gelderland are the following: 

Gelder, 20 miles diſtant from Cleves, ſtands in 

a plain, on the river Niers, which, dividing itſelf here 
into two branches, forms an iſland in which this city is 
ſituated. It receives the Niers into 1ts trenches, lies 
in the midſt of marſhes, and is ſo well fortified in other 
reſpects, that it is reckoned one of the ſtrongeſt places 
in the Netherlands. It has an ancient caſtle, formerly 
the ſeat pf its governors, and is ſuppoſed to have been 
built by Wichard, the firſt lord of this county, who 
erected it into a principality, after the death of Charles 
the Bald. The heireſs being afterwards married to 
Otho, of Naſſau, who was created count by the em- 
peror Henry IV. about the year 1069, one of his de- 
ſcendants was made duke by the emperor Lewis, of 
Bavaria, in 1339; but his poſterity failing, it came to 
the count of Egmont, who ſold it to Charles, duke of 
Burgundy, by whoſe daughter it came to the houſe of 
Auſtria, It was taken by the confederates in the be- 
ginning of the war in the Low Countries, but betrayed 
to the Spaniards in 1587. The Dutch "box ns it in 
1637, 1639, and 1640, but without ſucceſs. The 
French ſeized it in the beginning of the war occaſioned 
by the death of Charles II. of Spain, as before men- 
tioned ; but it was. retaken by the Pruſſians, after a 
blockade of 15 months, and 14 days bombardment. 
By the treaty of Utrechr, it was yieldec to the king of 
Pruſſia, in exchange for the principality of Orange, to 
which he had a right, as heir to king William III. and 
which the French king had ſeized upon. 

Keſſel, a large borough, with a fine caſtle, is the 
capital of a county, or diſtrict, which was yielded to 
the king of Pruſſia by the ſame treaty. This borough 
lies on the Maeſe, about 13 miles diftant from Gelder 
to the ſouth. | | 

Stralen, about four miles diſtant from Gelder, was 
formerly fortified ; but the French having taken it in 
1672, demoliſhed its fortifications, It belongs now 
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to the king of Pruſſia, and is the capital of à ſmall 
territory. ; 

W achtendonck ſtands on the little river Niers, five 
miles above Gelder. It is well fortified, but its chief 
ſtrength conſiſts in the marſhes that ſurround it, and 
in its ditches, filled with the waters of the Niers. In 
the beginning of the wars in the Low Countries, it was 
taken by Lewis, count of Naſſau, brother to the prince 
of Orange, in an hard winter, by marching ſome troops 
over the ice, which the garriſon had neglected to break. 
In 1588 it was furiouſly battered by count Mansfield, 
general of the Spaniards; and it is obſerved, that bombs 
were ufed, for the firſt time, at this ſiege : notwith- 
ſtanding which, the pes defended themſelves fo 
bravely, that the Spaniards were going to retire after 
a three months ſiege, when the town was betrayed to 
them by the governor, juſt as it was upon the point of 
being relieved, | 

The principality of NzvrcHaTEL, though a part of 
Switzerland, belongs to Pruſſia; and 1s bounded 
by the biſhopric of Baſil, and the territory of Biel, 
towards the north ; by the lake Neufchatel towards the 
eaſt; by the canton of Bern on the ſouth; and by Franche 
Compte, or Burgundy, on the weſt; being about 
twelve leagues in length, from north to fouth, and fix 
in breadth, from eaſt to weſt. The air of this country, 
near the lake, is temperate, but very ſharp in the moun- 
tainous parts of it. The ſoil is ſtony, but produces the 
beſt wine in Switzerland; by the ſale whereof to fo- 
reigners, the natives make great advantages. 

The language is French; and the inhabitants reſemble 
that nation more in their manners and cuſtoms than the 
Germans. They are, in a manner, a free independent 

people, notwithſtanding they have always had a prince 
for their head; for nothing is determined but by the 
concurrence of the three eſtates. They have alſo the 
privilege of _ their own magiſtrates and ſtandard- 
bearer, and are ſubject to no taxes but what they lay 
upon themſelves; and the whole country is of the re- 
formed religion, except the two villages of Creſier and 
Landeron, the inhabitants of which are Roman Catho- 
lics. Upon the death of the ducheſs of Nemours, the 
Jaſt counteſs of Neufchatel, as heireſs of the houſe of 
Longueville, the ſtates of the county were inclined to 
ſubmit themſelves to the father of the late king of 
Pruſſia, as heir, by his mother, to the houſe of Orange, 
which derived its title to Neufchatel from the marriage 
of one of its princes with the heireſs of the houſe of Cha- 
lons, the direct ſovereign of theſe two counties. Se- 
veral competitors alſo aroſe at the ſame time, who 
claimed as heirs, in blood, to the houſe of Longueville ; 
but the ſtates rejected their claim, and adjudged it to 
the heirs of the houſe of Chalons, and the king of 
Pruſſia accorditgly took poſſeſſion of it. The chief 
towns in the county of Neufchatel, are Neufchatel, the 
capital, and Landeron. | 

Neufchatel, called by the Germans Newburg, is ſi- 
tuated at the north-eaſt end of the lake to which it com- 
municates its name, about 20 miles north-weſt of Bern, 
and 15 north-welt of Friburg. The town 1s well built, 
and adorned with ſeveral handſome fountains. It is go- 
verned by a council of 60 burghers, and enjoys large pri- 
vileges, among which the moſt conſiderable is, that they 


are comburghers, or fellow-citizens, with the canton of 


Bern, which is not only their protector, but umpire of 
all the differences between them and their ſovereign; and 
this canton ſupported them in their religious and civil 
rights, while they were under the dominion of Popiſh 
princes. The counts of Neufchatel were formerly allied 
to the cantons of Bern, Lucern, Soleure, and Friburg ; 
but ſince the inveſtiture of the king of Pruſſia, the Po- 
piſn ſtates do not ſeem diſpoſed to renew the alliance, 
and they may be looked upon now as allied only to Bern. 

Landeron, ſituated near the lake of Biel, is remark- 
able for the ſtrength of its ſituation, and a noble caſtle, 
the teſidence of the prince. | 

Some parts of S1LEs1a having been ceded to the 
late king of Pruſſia, and others ſcized upon by him 
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at various times, and under different , 
may, therefore, upon the whole, 3 ot if 
be deemed a Pruſſian province, and as ſuch Fiery, 
in this place. eleribed 

Sileſia extends, on both ſides of the 

Carpathian mountains, where it riſes, 8 Be 
Brandenburg. It is ſeparated from Bohemia Key rg 
ravia, on the ſouth-weſt and ſouth, by the mou "AY 
called Riſſenbergen ; and bounded by Poland TH 
eaſt; Luſatia and part of Bohemia on the wet; ya 
denburg on the north; and Hungary on the ſouth 825 
| T0 north-weſt to ſouth-eaſt it is about 22 5 miles 

and about 100 where broadeſt; but it is 
at both ends. Much contrafted 

On the ſide next to Bohemia there are 
mountains ; but the reſt of the country Tuer 

abounding with corn, wine, ſweet cane, or galen 1 
madder, and flax: and on the mountains which Fry 
it from Moravia, are mines of ſilver, the richeſt In Ge 1 
many, which were mortgaged by the emperor Chicks 
VI. upon the advance of money from Great Britain, 
&c. by the title of the Sileſian loans, at five and — 
per cent. There are others of copper, lead, iron 
quickſilver, ſalt, falt-petre, and N. : ; 

The chief mountains are Jottenberg, or the Sile 
ſian Weathercock, ſo called becauſe the neighbourin 
people prognoſticate what weather will enſue from 
the appearance of its ſummit. Here are the ruins of 
an old caſtle, demoliſhed by the citizens of Breſlaw 
becauſe it was a ſhelter for robbers. From this hill they 
dig a fine dark greeniſh marble. Gratzberg, or Gradif. 
berg, on which duke Frederick built a caſtle, now x 
watch-tower. Spitſberg, with a beacon, near the for- 
mer. Georgenberg, in the duchy of Schweidnitz, fam- 
ous for the Terra Sigillata, firſt diſcovered by Mon- 
tanus, an eminent phyſician and chymiſt, who wrote 2 
Latin treatiſe on its virtues. 

The chief river is the Oder, which riſes near 2 
town of that name on the borders of Moravia, and 
traverſes the country from ſouth to north-weſt. Many 
ſmaller rivers riſe here, and fall into the Oder, in- 
creaſing it to a large navigable ſtream before it paſſes 
into Brandenburg. The rivers abound with freſh wa- 
ter fiſh, as do alſo the ponds and lakes, eſpecially 
lampreys, which are taken in vaſt quantities in the 
Neiſſiſn lake, &c. The meadows allo have cattle, 
the foreſts veniſon, with all the wild and tame beaſts 
and fowl that are in any part of Germany. The num- 
ber of inhabitants are computed at a million and half, 
being a mixture of Germans, Moravians, Poles, &c. 
The language is in ſome places German, and in others 
Sclavonic. Since the country fell under the dominion 
of the Pruſſians, no diets have been held; but all the 
other privileges of the inhabitants have been confirmed 
to them. The eſtabliſhed religion is the Proteltant ; 
but Roman Catholics, Jews, Greeks, &c. are tolera- 


ted. The principal mahufactures are woollens, linens, 
cottons, thread, hats, glaſs, gunpowder, and iron 


Wares. 

Chriſtianity was planted here, as in Poland, about the 
end of the gth, or beginning of the 1oth century: 
but at firſt the Chriſtians worſhipped in private, for 
fear of their magiſtrates, till about 965, that the court 
icſelf turned to Chriſtianity, when no leſs than ane 
biſhoprics were erected in this country. Soon after Lu- 
ther's appearance they embraced the Augſburg confeſ- 
ſion, for which they had a charter granted them by the 
emperor Rodolph II. in 1609: but Ferdinand II. re- 
pealed their charter, and very much reſtrained the exer- 
ciſe of their religion, which, though reſtored by the 
treaty of Weſtphalia, was again invaded by the ARR 
family; till Charles XII. king of Sweden, obliged t -n 
emperor Joſeph to allow it them again, with 5 

conceſſions. Theſe, however, have been Virtua 7 
revoked, at ſome periods ſubſequent to that 8 
but now, being under the dominion of a Foe 

power, they are fully confirmed in the free exercile d 
the Proteſtant religion. The 
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iſe revenue here is only levied in walled 
ou 9 but, in the reſt of the duchy, 
ibutions are fixed, and the ſame both in peace 
J war. The whole revenue from Sileſia, and the 
a of Glatz, is very Conſiderable, and managed 
238 offices of Breſlaw and Glogaw. 
. ian Silefians, of the higher rank, have diſtin» 
ted themſelves for their political and military ta- 
lents, learning, wit, &c. but the lower claſs of people 
= in general, rather dull. They have (ſays a per- 
2 obſerver) more of Mars than Mercury in their 
Compoſition, and their parts are more ſolid than ſhin- 


towns, 


"EiteGa is divided into Upper and Lower, and theſe 
are again ſubdivided into 11 and N my 
Both che property and juri diction of ſome of theſe e- 
long immediately to the king, and others to his ſub- 
jects and vaſſals. e ; „ 

LowER SILESIA Is divided into thirteen principali- 
ties, and three lordſhips, to which we ſhall attend in 
due order. : ; | 

The principality of Breſlaw is a pleaſant and fruit- 
ful country, in the middle of Sileſia, lying on both 
ſides of the Oder. Its firſt duke was Boleſlaus, a 
Poliſh prince, ſo created by the emperor Frederick 
I. in 1163; but the following princes not being able 
to defend themſelves againſt the Tartars and Poles, 
were forced to put themſelves under the protection of 
the king of Bohemia, to whom, Buno ſays, the empe- 
ror Frederick II. gave it as a fief of the empire ; but 
it was ſubject to the houſe of Auſtria before its ceſſion 
to the king of Pruſſia, 

Breſlaw, the capital of all Sileſia, is ſituated at the 
conflux of the Oder and Olaw, at the diſtance of 150 
miles north-eaſt of Berlin, and 147 north of Vienna. 
Itis a rich, populous town, and, including the ſuburbs, 
of great extent. It contains many large uniform 
ſquares, capacious ſtreets, ſtately public edifices, hand- 


ſome private houſes, &c. The fortifications are of 


no great importance. Breſlaw contains ſeveral Roman 
Catholic and Lutheran churches, one for the uſe of the 
Calviniſts, and another for the Greeks ; two ſynagogues 
for the Jews, a college, a palace for the biſhop, 
two Lutheran gymnaſiums, or ſchools of exerciſe, a 
noble univerſity, and a magnificent exchange. This 
city is next in dignity to Berlin and Koningſburg, be- 
ing the third in rank in all the Pruſſian dominions. The 
magiſtracy is Lutheran, the trade and manufactures 
conſiderable, and the monaſteries and nunneries mag- 
nificent and well endowed. Here are likewiſe ſeveral 
good public libraries, two armories, a college of phy- 
ſicians, a mint, &c. Many yearly fairs, excellent markets, 
and other advantages which it enjoys, induce various 
foreign merchants to reſort hither. 
water is a great convenience to this city. The houſes 
are all built with ſtone : and there are two iflands near 
it formed by the river Oder, in one of which is a church, 
the tower of which was burnt by lightning in 1730; 
and in the other iſland, called Thinn, the cathedral is 
ſituated. This city was taken by the king of Pruſſia 
n 1741, and retaken by the Auſtrians in 1757; 
but they did not keep it long; for the king of Pruſſia 
made himſelf maſter of it again the ſame year, and hath 
retained it every ſince, 

In this principality are many other towns and vil- 
lages, but none deſerving of mention, except the village 
of Leuthen, where, in 1757, the Pruſſians obtained a 
lignal victory over the Aultrians. 

The principality of Brieg is one of the largeſt and 
moſt fruitfui in all Sileſia. It is watered by the Oder and 
Olaw, and produces corn, paſture, tobacco, beech, 
madder, oak, pine, ſtone, &c. 

Brieg, beſides many ſmall towns, villages, hamlets, 

c. contains the fix following places, which give name 
to as many circles. ; 

Brieg, the capital, which ſtands on the Oder, is one 
of the handſomeſt towns in Sileſia, well-fortified, and 


bas a NN where the profeſſors are Lutherans; and 
O. 66, 


beral arts. 


The abundance of |} ditches. 
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an academy, where the nobility are trained to the li- 
The ſtreets are uniform, the houſes gene- 
rally of ſtone; and St. Nicolas's church is a high, ſtate- 
ly, old fabric, with two towers. Moſt of it, except 
the public buildings, was burnt, by the Huſlites, in 
1428; and, in 1740, the Pruſſians obtained a victory 
over the Auſtrians, at a little village called Molwitz, 
near this place. 

Olaw, ſituated on a river ſo called, is defended by a 
caſtle, contains a copper flatting-mill, and is celebrated 
for the quantity of tobacco raiſed in its neigbourhood, 

Strehlen has large ſuburbs, a manufactory of cloth, 


and in its neighbourhood a quarry of green marble, 


Reichenſtein and Silberberg 'are mine towns, and 
produce gold, ſilver, and lead ore. 

Creutzburg is defended by a ſtrong caſtle. 

Nimptch, a town, with a caſtle, on the Lohe, is ſitu- 
ated in a commandry belonging to the knights of St, 
John, | 

The principality of Schweidnitz has a capital of the 
ſame name, on the river Weiſtritz. It derives its 
name from the great herds of ſwine kept here before 
the foreſt was cut down in 1070, and has a wild baar for 
its arms, It is ſituated on a riſing ground, with a view 
over adelightful and fruitful country. Its walls, which 
ſeem to be very ancient, are built of brick, and forti- 
fied with ramparts on round towers. Here are a caſtle, 
a fine ſquare, and a college of jeſuits, who have a 
church, one of the largeſt and fineſt in Sileſia, with a 
very high tower, and a clock that is heard at a great 
diſtance, with chimes that ſtrike the hours. It is beauti- 
fied with many other elegant ſtructures, beſides its 
churches ;| and has an armoury, wherein there is a piece 
of ordnance of exceſſive weight. 

Striga, one of the towns of this principality, ſtands 
on the river Polſnitz, and is noted for excellent beer, 
and that remarkable mineral called Terra Sigillata, 

Landſhut is a conſiderable town at the conflux of 
the Bober and Zeider, having a flouriſhing linen trade, 
and giving name to a circle, in which is ſituated the 
Ciſtertian abbey of Griſſau, richly endowed. The ab- 
bot 1s vicar-general of Sileſia, and wears a mitre, 

Reichenbach, on the Peil, is a ſmall town, with 


| manufactures of fuſtian, canvas, and linen; a comman- 


| dry of the order of St, John, and a piory dedicated to 
St. Barbara, 


The principality of Jawer, or Jauer, is watered by 
the river Bober, which riſes in it, and runs through it 
from north to ſouth, 

Jawer, its capital, is ſituated in a pleaſant valley, and 
a good air, near the rocky mountains which divide 
Sileſia from Bohemia. It is not ſo large as Schweidnitz, 
but has ſtrong walls with high ramparts, and deep 

It has a conſidemable church, with a convent 
of Bernardines, and a great citadel, in which reſides the 
bailiff, or lieutenant, of both the duchies of Jawer and 
Schweidnitz. There is a fine town-houſe in the middle 
of a large ſquare of houſes, built with galleries - for 
people to walk under, This capital ſuffered much by 
the civil wars in 1648, when the church was burat 
down, but has been fince rebuilt in a more ſtately 
manner. 

Bunzlaw, a ſmall town on the Bober, is noted for 
a beautiful brown earthern ware, and an excellent quick 
ſpring of a mineral nature. 

Lawenberg, on the Bober, contains a Franciſcan 
convent, with a commandry of the order of St, John, 
and a Lutheran oratory. A darkiſh kind of amber is 
found here; and within its circle is a linen manufactory. 

Hirochberg is one of the handſomeſt, largeſt, and 
moſt thriving towns in Sileſia, ſituated at the conflux of 
the Bober and Zaken. It has a large trade, a great 
bleachery, and a capital linen manufactory; and in the 
circle, to which the town gives name, are mines of iron 
and copper, warm baths, manufactures of linen, glaſs, 
ſilk damaſks, &c. 

The principality of Lignitz is capacious, fertile, and 
well watered by ſeyeral rivers, the chief of which is 
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the Katzbach. It contains many large woods, and is 
celebrated for producing a fine breed of horſes, and 
plenty of madder. 

Lignitz, the capital, is ſituated on the Katzbach, a 
rivulet, two German miles north from Jawer, and fix 
weſt from Breſlaw. It was walled round, made a city, 
and adorned by Boleſlaus, the firſt duke, who reſided 
here about 1170, when it was the chief city of Sileſia, 
next to Bieſlaw. It was farther beautified and fortifi- 
ed by Boleſlaus the Bald. Frederick II. another of 
its dukes, encompaſſed it with a ditch in 1532, to ſe- 
cure it againſt the frequent incurſions of the Turks; 
and Henry XI. augmented the ditch, and made new 
works to ſtrengthen it. It is, in ſhort, a large town, 
has a noble caſtle, a ſtately town-houſe and hoſpital, 
and is famous for a victory obtained near it, over the 
Imperialiſts, in 1635. In 1741 the Pruſſians took it 
without oppoſition. It contains ſeveral churches, Ro- 
man Catholic, Lutheran, &c. a college, a military aca- 
demy, and the palace of the ancient princes, with the 
chapel in which they were buried. Here are many 
meal, ſawing, tan, paper, and powder mills, and a con- 
ſiderable trade in linen and madder. 

Goldberg, on the Katzbach, is a conſiderable town, 
which took its name from a gold mine that was former- 
ly worked here, and contains a, Franciſcan convent, 
with a commandry of the order of St. John, In the 
neighbourhood is a hill called Spitzbergen, or the 
ſharp-pointed hill, which, at a diſtance, reſembles a 
pyramid, and is of a green colour. 

Luben gives name to a circle, and has a cloth manu- 
factory. Parchwitz, a ſmall town on the Katzbach, 
has allo a manufactory of cloth, and gives name to a 
diſtrict. 

The principality of Wolaw is, in general, woody 
and marſhy, yet has a few corn lands. The rivers are 
the Katzbach and Oder; and the circles are fix in 
number, to which the following towns give name. 

Wolaw, the capital, containing a Carmelite con- 


VS 


vent and church, the Ciſtertian abbey of Leubus, a 


palace, and a Lutheran church and ſchool. 

Winziz is a ſmall town, containing a Roman Catholic 
church and a ſchool, Fw 

Rautden, a ſmall open town ; Steinau, on the Oder, 
remarkable for its cloth manufactory; Ratzen, on the 
Bartſch, celebrated for its two mineral ſprings; and 
Hertenſtadt, on the ſame river, which had a Roman 
Catholic and Lutheran church till 1739, when the 
whole was burnt down by the Auſtrians. 

The principality. of Glogaw is the largeſt in Lower 
Sileſia. 
ber; yields abundance of corn, wine, and wood ; has 
ſeveral woollen manufattories ; and is divided jnto ſix 
circles, to which the following towns give name. 

Glogaw, the capital, has the epithet of Great, to 
diſtinguiſh it from another town of the ſame name in 
Upper Sileſia. Ir is the ſeat of ſeveral courts, offices, 
&c. has a college, a Lutheran, a Calviniſt, and ſeveral 
Roman Catholic churches and convents ; and is ſtrong- 
ly fortified, and well garriſoned. It was taken in 1741 
by the Pruſſians, and its fortifications conſiderably aug- 
mented; and in its circle is a lake, the fiſhery of 


which is farmed out, and brings a conſiderable ſum | 


annually, 

Gurau, which, in 1759, was burnt by the Ruſſians; 
Sprottau, at the conflux of the Sprotte and Bober, is 
remarkable for its iron works; Grunberg, famous for 
its vineyards ; Schuibus, on the Schwemme, import- 
ant on account of its cloth manufactory and ſtrong 
caſtle; and Treyſtadt, remarkable for a caſtle, a con- 
vent, a Lutheran and Roman Catholic church, a cloth 
manufactory, and a mill-ſtone quarry, which belongs 


ſolely to the king, 


The principality of Neyſz is remarkable for its nor- 
thern diſtrifts being more fertile than the ſouthern, 
In ſome parts of it tobacco is cultivated ; and it is wa- 
tered by the Olaw, the Neyſz, the Billaw, and the 
Oppa. The principal places are | | 


It is watered by the Oder, Bartſch, and Bo- 
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it was plundered by the Poles. 


Ottmachaw, on the Neyſz, w 
„ a 1 of Wes we OW biſhop has 
eyſz ſtands on the river of it 5 . 
noted for a great trade in bed-ticking. I and is 
alſo by the river Bielan, and is the ordinar lr em 
of the biſhop of 5 7 relidence 

| p of Breflaw, It is as large as Lien 

Brieg, and much more magnificent, with f. N "4 
burbs, Moſt of the houſes are high, and e 0 
ſtone, forming fine ſtreets and public ſquares : 15 
encompaſſed by a good wall, and a ditch full ot Ty 
has ſeveral churches and convents; is conn, 175 
; fort 2 0 eng folk erected in 1743 w » 
er of the late king of Pruſſia, ; 
ſtr GS garriſon, s * Dy a 

Grotkaw 1s but a ſmall town, and the ' 
built of timber; but the biſhop's 4. nd 93 
and town-hall, are of ſtone, It has good Bog 7 
walls, with a triple ditch, It ſtands in 2 fine Ia l 
near a foreſt, in a good air, and a fruitful {oil . 
Brieg on the north, and Munſterburg on the * 
weſt. d It has a large pariſh church. This town and 
Its principality, were fold, in 1341, by the dukes of 
Lignitz and Brieg, to the biſhop of Breſlaw. It ha 
been ſubject to divers accidents. In 1490, and 1 54 0 
was burnt down; the laſt time by lightning; fo that 2 
the pariſh church, and a few houſes, eſcaped. In vo 
Tram. ns 4 41 3 W of 
| , it in 1445; and it ſuffere 
in the Swediſh war with A empire. St 
The principality of Oels is ſandy and barren, divided 
into four circles, and has four towns of no importance 
The principality of Sagan abounds with wood and 
iron, and contains but one place of any note, viz. 

Sagan, near the frontiers of Luſatia, remarkable for 
an abbey, a ducal palace, a Lutheran church, a Ro- 
man Catholic church, a college, and ſeveral iron and 
copper mills, 

The principality of Munſterburg is very moun- 
tainous ; nowithſtanding which it yields abundance of 
grain, flax, hemp, wood, hops, cattle, ſheev, &c. It 
It watered by the Neyſz and Olaw, and contains 

Munſterburg, the capital, which ſtands in a fruitful 
plain, at the head of the river Olaw, and takes its name 
from a monaſtery built here by the emperor Henry 
I. who founded the city ; but has nothing remarkable, 
except its old caſtle, which is a ſtrong fortreſs, the 
ſchool, and a handſome town-houſe. 

Henrichau, only remarkable for a Ciſtertian abbey; 
Frankenſtein, on the Pauſo, which contains a palace, 
a convent, two churches, a Ciſtertiaa abbey, ſeveral 
offices, courts, &c, and Wartha, a little town on the 
Neyſz, which has a well endowed priory. 

The two laſt principalities are thoſe of Tranchen- 
berg and Carolath, each of which contains two incon- 
ſiderable towns, 

The lordſhip of Wartenberg contains only Warten- 
berg, a ſmall town, with a palace, a Roman Catholic, 
Lutheran, and Calviniſt church. , 

The lordſhip of Militſh is only remarkable for its 
large foreſts, which are the property of the king; and 
for one town of the ſame name, which is ſituated on 
the Bartſch, and contains a Lutheran and a Roman 
Catholic church, : 

The lordſhip of Goſchutz is ſurrounded by the prin- 
cipality of Oels, and contains only two inconſiderable 
towns, 2 

Urrrn 81L sta is divided into fix principalities and 
one lordſhip, which are as follow: 

The principality of Oppelen is very b 
of lakes. The only town of any note is 5 

Oppelen, on the north bank of the Oder. It 15 the 
capital of the principality, and contains a college, an 
ſeveral convents. In the circle to which it gives name, 
there is a royal foundery for caſting bombs. 

The principality of Troppau, watered by the Opps, 
is very fertile, and contains left 

Troppau, on the Oppa, the capital of Upper e 
It is a walled town, and contains ſeveral churches, cor. 


arren, and full 


vents, 


EUROPE.) 


= walled and fortified. 


- principality of Jagerndarf is likewiſe fertile, 
— a eee ſeveral mineral ſprings. The principal 
_— which takes its name from the great 
\mber of huntſmen that formerly lived in it, there 
being plenty of game in the neighbouring woods, It 
called, by Latin authors, Cornovyienſis, from its arms, 
: ich are a pair of horns betwixt two ſtones; and were 
To by Lewis, king of Hungary and Bohemia, to 
George, marquis of Brandenburg, who built a caſtle, 
and other fortifications, to defend the town; and though 
diſpoſſeſſed of it by the civil wars in Germany, kept 
up his claim to it till the emperor gave him the circle 
of Schwibus, in Lower Sileſia, for an equivalent, From 
hence the king of Pruſſia formed that claim which was 
a pretence for his invading Sileſia, 


The principality of Ratibor has a ſoil tolerably fertile 


in corn and paſture, and abounds in lakes, ponds, 
freams, &c. It forms a circle, the inhabitants of 
which are Poles, or deſcendants of Poles; and the 
only place worth naming is Ratiſbor on the Oder, 
which contains ſeveral convents, a palace, a bridge 
over the river, &c. 

The principality of Teſchen is full of lakes, moors, 
mountains, &c. The only piace worth naming is 
Teſchen, a walled town, with a palace, a Lutheran 
and Roman Catholic church, a college, and two con- 
ents. | 
; The principality of Bilitz is tolerably fertile, but 
contains no place worthy of obſervation, 

The lordſhip of Pleſs contains only 

Pleſs, a ſmall city, near the river Weiſſel, with the 
title of a barony. It is well defended by its rivers and 
marſhes, and has a large caſtle, which is ſaid to have 
as many windows as there are days in the year, and 
ſtands in a great ſquare, encompaſſed by handſome 
houſes, inhabited by merchants. The Roman Catho- 
lics haye a church here, and the Lutherans, who are 
the majority, another, | 

That part of Poland which, in the partition, was al- 
lotted to the monarch of Pruſſia, has been already de- 
ſcribed in our account of the former unhappy kingdom, 
under the title of Poliſh Pruſſia, | 


Deſcent, Manufactures, Titular Dignities of the King, | 


Military Forces, Revenues, &c. of Pruſſia. 


TME nobility are, in general, deſcended from the 
L ancient Germans; but the peaſantry are of a 
mixed breed, and either vaſſals to the king or nobles, 
The manufactures of Pruſſia are daily advancing and 
improving, particularly thoſe of filk, linen, cloth, 
camblets, glaſs, iron, copper, paper, gunpowder, 
brals, &c. 

The king of Pruſſia's title runs thus: Frederick 
William, king of Pruſſia, margrave of Brandenburg, 
of the Holy Roman empire ; arch-chamberlain and 
elector, ſovereign and ſupreme duke of Sileſia; ſove- 
reign prince of Orange, Neufchatel, and Valengin, of 
the county of Glatz, Gelders, Magdeburg, Cleves, Ju- 
ers, Berg, Stetin, Pomerania, the Caſſubi, and Wends, 
Mecklenburg, and Croſſen; duke burgrave of Nu- 
remburg ; prince of Halberſtadt, Minden, Camin, 
Wenden, Schwerin, Ratzeburg, Eaſt Friefland, and 

eurs; count of Hohenſtein, Tecklenburg, Lingen, 
Buren, and Leerdarn; lord of Ravenſtein, &c. &c. 

3 an eJector he poſſeſſes the ſeventh place; as arch- 
Chamberlain carries the ſcepter before the emperor at 
5 Coronation ; and poſſeſſes five voices in the college 

princes of the empire. 

he royal arms are argent, an' eagle diſplayed fable, 
crowned, Or, for Pruſſia. Azure, the imperial ſceptre, 


Or, for Courland. To theſe are added the . 


2 of the ſeveral provinces ſubject to the 
Crown, 


ruſſian 
The gumber of troops in the pay of the king of 
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college, a palace, &c. and Hildſchin, a ſmall | 


Pruſſia is generally computed at 120,000. He has a 
body of 80 ſquadrons of huſſars, each of 13a men, 
youthful, comely, and well proportioned, collected by 
emiſſaries diſperſed throughout Europe, and at any ex- 
ence. | 

"The arms of the huſſars are a light muſket and ſabre, 
both which are kept in admirable order, Their cloath- 
ing is of coarſe red cloth, made cloſe to their bodies, 
and ſtrengthened at the elbows by leather, in the ſhape 
of a heart. Their breeches are of well dreſſed ſheep- 
{kins ; their boots ſhort and light, but the ſoles of them 
durable; and their caps are ſtrengthened in the ordi- 
nary, ſo as to ſtand a cut, They are the only denami- 
nation of ſoldiers in the Pruſſian ſervice who have no 
chaplain. Beſides the huſſars, the king has a ſmall 
body of men whom they call hunters, who are reputed 
the moſt flithful couriers in the army, and oftentimes 
have been promoted far their fidelity in hazardous enter- 
prizes. When theſe hunters are taken priſoners, nq 
quarter 1s granted on either ſide. 

The Pruſſian ſoldiers, in general, are remarkable for 
their yery ſhort cloathing, which is obviouſly calculated 
for many wiſe ends. 

The king's guards, and ſame few other regiments, 
are cloathed annually; but, in general, the army hag 
new regimentals twice in three years only, Frede- 
rick II. required the ſoldiery to wear white ſpatter- 
daſhes, winter and ſummer ; but his ſucceſſor, the late 
king, obſerving the inconvenience, as well as inele- 
gance, of it, gave his men black for the winter, made 
of fuſtian, or a thick kind of linen cloth. The fſol- 
diers have alſo breeches of woollen cloth in this ſeaſon; 
whereas in ſummer they are of white dimity or linen, 
which are very light and clean. They obſerve an uni- 
formity about their heads, by wearing piz-tails, which 
are eaſily kept in repair; and are generally powdered, 
but always ſo when on duty. 

Their arms are reputed the largeſt and moſt weighty 


of any in Europe; mhough ſome of the fuzileers, wha . 


are ſmaller bodied men, have their arms proportioned, 
Notwithſtanding the great weight of their arms, the 
tactic art is carried here to the higheſt perfection; and 
nothing can give more pleaſure to thoſe who have any 


idea of harmony of this ſort of motion, than the exer- 


ciſe of the Pruſſian ſoldiers, which they go through 
twice a day. When the weather is bad it is performed 
under cover, for which proper places are appointed. 
The leaſt motion of the bens not according to art, is 
corrected ; ſo that a ſoldier in this ſervice myſt apply 
diligently to his duty, or he will paſs his time 
very ill. 

Two thirds of the army, according to their eſtabliſh- 
ment, ſhould be compoſed of foreigners ; and this rea- 
ſon, as well as the ſmall number of inhabitants in the 
Pruſſian dominions, renders it obvious how difficult it 
mult be to recruit an army: fo that however formidable 


the monarch may appear, if we conſider his country as 


little plentiful in reſources of wealth as of inhabitants, 
that ſtrength muſt be deemed artificial, in ſome mea- 
fure, which has ſo great a connection with foreign de- 
pendencies. 

The pay of a common Pruffian ſoldier is eight groch 
eee N e a week, and of this three-pence is 
uppoſed to 70 in waſhing and materials for cleanin 
their arms, for which they are ſo much diſtinguiſhed ; 
but they are allowed bread. 

The royal revenue ariſes from the produce of the 
exciſe, cuſtoms, fervices, and various taxes, which, 
in Pruſſia, are numerous and heavy. The dominions 
are well ſituated by nature for trade; and the acqui- 
fition of the maritime territories, obtained by the late 
king, muſt have greatly increaſed the revenue, and 
added to the dignity of the crown of Pruſſia, 


HIS TOI T o EDSSTA 


H E ancient Hiſtory of Pruſſia, like that of other 
kingdoms, is enveloped in the mazes of conjecture 

and fiction. The name of Pruflian was unknown till 
| the 
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the tenth century, and its etymology is very uncertain. 
The original inhabitants are ſuppoſed to have been 
deſcended from the Sclavonians, and appear to have 
been a brave and warlike people, as they refuſed to 
ſubmit to the neighbouring princes, who, on various 
pretences, attempted to reduce them to flavery. In 
particular, they made a noble ſtand againſt the kings 
of Poland ; and, in the year 1163, the Poliſh monarch, 
Boleſlaus IV. was by them defeated and lain. 

They remained Pagans in opinion, and independent 
in circumſtances, till the time of the cruſades, when 
the German knights of the Teutonic order, about the 
year 1230, attempted to convert them by force of 
arms. Several bloody wars enſued, in which the 1n- 
habitants of Pruſſia were almoſt extirpated by the zea- 
lous fury of the Teutonic knights ; and the latter hav- 
ing ravaged the country with incredible barbarity, at- 
tempted to re-people it with Germans. | 

In 1466 a treaty was entered into between Caſimir 
IV. king of Poland, and the Teutonic knights, in which 
it was agreed, that the country now called Poliſh Pruſſia, 
ſhould continue a free province under the protection of 
the king, and that the knights ſhould poſſeſs the remain- 
ing part, on condition of acknowledging themſelves vaſ- 
ſals to Poland. This treaty was, however, ſoon broken. 
Another ſeries of bloody wars enſued, and the knights 
attempted to become independent of the Poles, but 
their attempts proved abortive, 

In 1525 Albert, margrave of Brandenburg, and the 
laſt grand maſter of the Tuetonic order, laid aſide the 
habit of his order, embraced Lutheraniſm, and con- 
cluded a peace, and entered into a treaty at Cracow, in 
which it was ſtipulated that the margrave ſhould be ac- 
knowledged duke of the eaſt part of Pruſſia (which on 
that account was formerly called Ducal Pruſſia) but ſtill 
it was to remain as a fief of Poland. In this manner 
the ſovereignty of the Teutonic order ended in Pruſſia, 
after it had ſubſiſted near 300 years. 

In the year 1657, the elector Frederick William, of 
Brandenburg, ſurnamed the Great, had Ducal Pruſſia 
confirmed to him; and, by the conventions of Welau 
and Bromberg, it was freed from its vaſſalage to Po- 
land; and Caſimir, king of Poland, acknowledged its 
independency. The late king of Pruſſia, in his me- 
moirs of the houſe of Brandenburg, ſays, that this Frede- 
rick William began his reign under the moſt deſperate 


circumſtances. © He was (ſays he) a prince without | 


territories, an elector without power, a ſucceſſor with- 
out inheritance, and juſt in the flower of his youth; an 
age which, expoſed to the vivacity of paſſions, renders 
mankind almoſt incapable of direction; yet he gave 
marks of the moſt conſummate wiſdom, and of every 
virtue that could render him worthy of command.” 
This great prince died April 29, 1688, of the dropſy. 
Frederick William the Great was ſucceeded by his 
ſon Frederick, who was afterwards the firſt king of 
Pruſſia. This great titular alteration was chiefly owing 
to the influence of the Proteſtant powers; for as the re- 
formed religion had been introduced into this country 
by the margrave Albert, and the electors were of that 
erſuaſion, the Proteſtant intereſt was made uſe of to 
raiſe Frederick to the dignity of a king, which was ef- 
feed in 1701; and he was accordingly ſoon acknow- 
ledged as ſuch, not only by the empire of Germany, 
but by all the other powers of Europe. His grandſon, 
Frederick III. late king of Pruſſia, in the memoirs of 


his family, gives no very favourable picture of the vir- | 


tues, or high opinion of the abilities, of this prince. 


He, however, ſpeaks warmly in praiſe of his own fa-- 


ther, Frederick William, who ſucceeded Frederick J. 
king of Pruſſia, in the year 1713. This prince cer- 
tainly had great talents, and uncommon courage; but 
he too frequently exerted both at the expence of that 
magnanimity and humanity which ever ought to adorn 
a monarch. He amaſſed ſo much money during his 
reign, that, at his death, which happened in 1740, he 
js {aid to have left behind him the enormous ſum of 
7,000,0901. ſterling, a treaſure which enabled his late 
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ſon and ſucceſſor to purſue, the moſt ; 
and which, joined 4 his ſagacity, < Important plans; 
military talents, raiſed him to the Un 
in the RET ſcale of Europe. 
Frederick III. began his reign Jany: 

ear 1740. Nothing ek 0 . in the 

een tranſmitted to us, except that he had e has 
for literature and the polite arts, and ſhewed boy a taſte 
lar paſſion for fine breeding and delicacy of A. ag 
in 8 to the inelegant cuſtoms that ee 85 
his father's court. In particular, his father was 0 = 
drinking to exceſs, a vice which the ſon 8 4 
This, and other correſpondent circumſtances, at dev 
determined him to leave his father in a ſecret wing "Sth 
and, as it is generally believed, to retire to the Git 
England, where he propoſed to live under the _ - 
tion of his uncle (king George II.) till either the d uri 
of his father, or ſome other occurrence, ſhould —— b 
the difficulties of his return. Whatever the deſign © . 
it is certain that he had concerted it with a young of , 
of the gens d'armes, named Katte, and twg others 
The ſecret, however, was diſcovered; and the ron 
| Katte, and one of the officers were ſeized; bur the 
other fortunately made his eſcape. A council of os 
was appointed to enquire into the conduct of theſe offi. 
cers, which aſſembled at Koppenich. One of them 
was caſhiered, and condemned to three years impriſon- 
ment; another, having retired to a foreign country 
was outlawed; but, with regard to young Katte, the 
votes were equally divided; one half of his judges 
were for finding him guilty of death, and the other 
half were for acquitting him; ſo that they were obliged 
to leave the deciſion of it to the king. The affair be- 
ing at this criſis, young Katte wrote a pathetic epiſtle 
to the king, imploring his clemency, but in vain; for 
the king ordered him to be beheaded. Several perſons of 
diſtinction intereſted themſelves in his fate, and tried to 
ſave him. The king, however, remained inexorable, 
and the unhappy Katte was beheaded. The prince, 
who had been ſecured, was ſoon afterwards ſet at 
liberty; but, that he might feel the power of a king 
and father in its utmoſt rigour, he was, againſt his will, 
married to the princeſs Elizabeth Chriſtina, of Brunſ- 
wick Wolfenbuttle. He did not, indeed, oppoſe the 
commands of his father, but ſubmiſſively married the 
princeſs, but without profeſſing either eſteem or affec- 
tion for her; and conſidering the claim of parental at- 
fection as fully ſatisfied by the external ceremony, he 
abſtained, during the life of his father, from her bed. 
Thus ſecluded from public buſineſs, in contention with 
his father, in alienation from his wife, his whole time 
was ſpent in literary acquiſitions and uſeful ſpeculations. 
After the death of his father he did an act of juſtice to 
his princeſs, by receiving her as his wife, and acknow- 
ledging her as his queen before his whole court. With 
reſpect to the wars in which he has been engaged, they 
are ſo connected with the political affairs of other coun- 
tries, that we ſhall defer a narrative of them till we 
proceed to our general hiſtory of Germany. 

This renowned monarch improved the arts of peace, 

as well as thoſe of war, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf as a 
poet, philoſopher, and legiſlator. In 1782 he expended 
an immenſe ſum in eſtabliſhing factories, ſettling colo- 
nies, relieving diſtreſs, and other laudable purpoſes, 
which evinced conſummate philanthropy, as well as 
ſound policy. He paid the debt of nature, Auguſt 
17th, 1786, in the 75th year of his age; and was fuc- 
ceeded on the throne by his nephew, Frederick Wil. 
liam, (ſon of his deceaſed brother, William Auguſtus,) 
a prince who ſeems to have imbibed the political 
tenets, and to inherit the martial proweſs of his cele- 
brated predeceſſor, the latter of which was conſpicuous 
in his ſtrenuous exertion to vindicate the injured dig- 
nity of his royal ſiſter during the late commorions 1 
Holland, From this, and other conſiderations, t ere 
is reaſon to anticipate the glories of his reign, whic 
promiſes well to his ſubjects in particular, as well as 
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SECTION- L 


Name, Boundaries, Situation, Extent, Soil, Climate ; Pro- 
1uFions, Vegetable, Animal, and Mineral; Rivers, &c. 


HE ancient Germans went under different appel- 
lations, as Allemanni, Teutones, &c. which laſt 
«ſaid to have been their moſt antique deſignation. 
The Germans, themſelves, call their country Teutch- 
land. Great part of modern Germany lay in ancient 
Gaul; and the word Germany is of itſelf but modern. 
The moſt probable opinion reſpecting the derivation of 
it is, that it is compounded of Ger, or Gar, and Man, 
which, in the ancient Celtic, ſignifies a warlike man. 
This extenſive empire is bounded by the German 
Ocean, and the Baltic, on the north ; by Switzerland, 
and the Alps, on the ſouth ; by Poland, and Bohemia, 
on the eaſt; and by France, and the Low Countries, 
or Netherlands, on the weſt. It lies between 45 and 
5 degrees of north latitude, and 5 and 19 degrees of 
eaſt Jongitude, Its length is 600, and breadth goo 
miles. 

The ſoil of this country is exceeding fruitful, parti- 
cularly on the banks of the Rhine and the Danube, 
where the air is very temperate; but in the northern 
parts it is cold, and the ground leſs fruitful. In thoſe 
rovinces that lie next the ſea, and that abound with 
lakes and rivers, there 1s plenty of rain. In other 
parts, where the ſurface of the earth is drier, there are 
fometiifies conſiderable droughts. The north winds 
from the Baltic, and the bleak mountains of Sweden, 
bring froſts and ſnow : The eaſtern blaſts coming over a 
vaſt continent of three or four thouſand miles, 
from China and Japan, bring dry and unwholeſome 
weather : the ſouth, in the ſummer, brings refreſhing 
breezes from the Alps: but the ſouth-weſt wind, as with 
us, is both the moſt frequent and wholeſome that 
blows in Germany. In general, this country, and Po- 
land, are fo like Great Britain, both in climate and 
ſoil, that no countries in Europe agree better with Eng- 
Iiſh conſtitutions. Beſides great plenty of corn, cattle, 
ſheep, wool, cloth, horſes, fiſh, &c. the earth affords 
mines of divers ſorts of metals and minerals, as iron, 
bitumen, nitre, ocre, copper, tin, lead, and even ſil- 
ver in ſome parts; allum, vitriol, quickſilver, ſalt, 
coal, &c. In general the ſurface is even; and though, 
in ſome parts, it is hilly, it is no where mountainous, 
except towards the ſouth and ſouth-weſt, where the 


es and bulwarks againſt Italy and France. 

Their foreſts and waſtes afford many things, both for 
the ſuſtenance of the poor, and the luxury of the rich, 
They yield plenty of wood for fuel and building, and 
N with variety of wild fowl, and all ſorts of veni- 
o them, as the foreſt of Ardenne, good mutton. The 
2 and lakes abound with fiſh in the utmoſt variety 
2 F perfection. The orchards are full of fruit-trees ; 

de in the ſouthern provinces, there is plenty of the 
more delicate ſort, as peaches, apricots, figs, olives, 
1 * perfection. They have rich wines, of which 
oy. * and Moſelle, in particular, are exported 
a 1 quantities to foreign nations; and not only 
qual, but preferable, to ſome of the wines of Italy. 
1 mountains of the Alps, on the German ſide, 
5 Foy places cultivared to the top; and the val- 
__ und with -paſtures and vines. In ſhort, no 
eos t perhaps, in the world produces ſo great a va- 

ot every thing conducing to the comforts of life as 


lome 7 . 
2 9 articles; nevertheleſs, even of theſe 
O. 7 
0 1 


Alps, and a few mountains in Alſace, ſerve as bounda- ; 


They alſo feed vaſt numbers of hogs ; and ſome 


"1s; though others may exceed it in the goodneſs of 
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they have enough of every ſort; and they might till 


have them in greater perfection, were the inhabitants 
induſtrious; or rather did the landed men give encou- 
ragement to huſbandry and induſtry. For want of 
this, the people neither underſtand, nor take care to 
manure the ſoil, or to improve the native treaſure of the 
country; and to this general neglect it is owing, that 
the ſovereign princes in Germany are ſufferers, as well 
as the ſubjects; and the landlord becomes bankrupt 
with his tenant: for to this ignorance and diſcourage- 
ment of huſbandry, on the one hand, and to the ex- 
ceſſive vanity and paſſion of their great men for foreign 


luxuries on the other, it may in a great meaſure be 


attributed, that Germany exports leſs, and imports 
more, than any country, perhaps, in the commercial 
world. ö 

There is a ſort of earth found in Germany called 
Terra Sigillata, which ſome call Terra Lemnia, be- 
cauſe it is alſo brought from the Iſle of Lemnos: it is 
a hard earth, with white, yellow, and red veins, and 
ſaid to be an antidote againſt all kinds of poiſons. 
There are good quarries of marble in Bavaria, Tirol, 
Liege, and other provinces; and for precious ſtones, | 
as diamonds, agates, chryſtals, jaſpers of ſeveral co- 
lours, fine alabaſter, ſeveral ſorts of pearls, turquois, 
rubies, &c. this country ſurpaſſes moſt others in Eu- 
rope, there being vaſt collections of them in the cabi- 
nets of the emperor, the eleftors of Bavaria, Branden- 
burg, Hanover, Saxony, and other princes, and of 
many private men, as well as thoſe which are the orna- 
ments of churches and images. They are dug for the 
moſt part out of the mines, and frequently faund in 
the rivers. - A remarkable natural curioſity, peculiar 
to Germany, is the Schiefferſtein, a blackiſh, glittering 
kind of ſtone or ſalt, which melted, yields much cop- 
per, and ſome ſilver. In one part of Saxony theſe 
ſtones are dug up in the fields. They exhibit a lively 
repreſentation, by fair copper ſtrokes, of fiſhes of divers 
ſorts, frogs, and other animals, that abound in a neigh- 
bouring lake. 

The principal rivers of this country are the fol- 
lowing : 

The Danube, or Donaw, ſo called from the ſwift- 
neſs of the current, riſes in the Black Foreſt in Swa- 
bia; runs through Swabia and Bavaria to Ratiſbon, 
and thence to Vienna, After dividing Hungary into 
two parts, it continues its courſe to Belgrade in Servia, 
and then proceeding to Turkey, falls into the Black Sea 
by ſeveral channels. It is very broad, and has three 
great cataracts. The Saw Ruſſel, or Swine's Snout, 
near Linitz; ſo called from a pointed rock hanging 
over, which hath under it a dangerous whirlpool. The 
Der Strudel, near Greinon, in Auſtria, where the fall. 
ing of the water makes a horrid noiſe. And the Der 
Wurbel, another very dangerous whirlpool, about a 
furlong from Der Strudel. The watermen of theſe 
parts have a method of paſſing them without much 
danger, As ſoon as this cataract is paſſed, a man comes 
on board from a chapel dedicated to St, Nicolas, on 
the bank of the river, with that ſaint's picture, and an 
alms-box for the paſſengers to throw in ſomething, as 
an offering to that ſaint far their deliverance, 

This river carries market-boats, &c. of 10 or 15 
tons, every week from Ulm to Vienna, which, with 
the turnings and windings, is a courſe of about 400 
miles. It receives ten other rivers before it comes to 
Belgrade, It enters Hungary 35 miles beyond Vienna; 


and, before it leaves Germany, runs about 500 miles, 


and about 1000 more through Hungary and Turkey 
in Europe, before it falls into the Black Sea, Irs 
whole courſe thither, from its fountain, is abour 27 

$1 degrees: 


730 


degrees; which, reckoning 60 miles to a degree, is 1620 
miles, without including its turnings and windings, 
which muſt make it at leaſt one third more; ſo that it 
may well be affirmed to be longer than the Nile, in 
Egypt, which, in many particulars, it reſembles. Ic 
has three heads; but which is the true one the Ger- 


man geographers themſelves are not agreed. Cluverius, 


whoſe authority ſeems the belt in matters of this nature, 
places it in the Black Foreſt, at the foot of, a little hill, 
and ſays, the fountain is walled in. The waters of 
this river are always muddy, and whitiſh ; and the 
channel is kept almoſt as full in the ſummer, by the 
melted ſnow from the hills, as by the floods in the win- 
ter. Its waters have been found, by repeated expe- 
riments, to be medicinal, though not to the ſame de- 
gree as mineral. ſprings; and, it is ſaid, that in thoſe 
places where there are no natural baths, the people 
bathe with the water of this river warmed. Thele, with its 
other virtues, are aſcribed to its waſhing ſo many mines, 
and to its ſaline tinctures, which are ſo ſtrong, that a 
fort of ſalt has been actually made of the water, which 
has ſupplied the want of better; yet it is freſh enough 
for drink ing, after it has ſtood ſome hours to ſettle. 

The Danube abounds: with all thoſe fiſh that are to 
be found either in our running or ſtanding rivers ;. and 
they are generally much larger, but not ſo ſweet as 
ours. There are ſeveral fiſh in it not common elſe- 
where, which ſcem to be of the ſalt-water kind, and 
are ſuppoſed to come from the Euxine. Of theſe the 
moſt remarkable is the Hanſon, a griſly fiſh, ſomewhat 
like our ſturgeon, almoſt as large as a crocodile, ſome 
being 18 or 20 feet long. Shoals of them come about 
the fiſnermens boats at the found of a trumpet or horn. 
It is deemed a dainty by the Auſtrians and Hungarians, 
and is onlv to be met with at noblemens tables. 

The Rhine riſes from two ſprings in the Alps, 
which unite eight miles from the city of Coire. Ir 
ſoon after dilates itſelf into a large lake, called the Bo- 
den Sea, or lake of Conſtance; whence, paſſing weſt- 
ward to Baſil, it turns to the north, and runs between 
Swabia and Alſace into the Palatinate, receiving the 
Neckar at Manheim, and the Maine at Mentz; then 
it runs to Coblentz, where it receives the Moſelle. It 
afterwards waters Cologne, and paſs on through the 
duchy of Cleves, receiving the Roer and the Lippe, 
and other ſmaller rivers, by the way; and paſſes into 
the Netherlands at Schenchenſchans, five miles below 
Cleves, where it is very broad, and its courſe very 
ſwift: but the navigation of it is interrupted by nine 
cataracts, the molt dengerous whereof are two in 
Switzerland, one near Schaff huyſen (where the whole 
river falls 75 feet) and the other near Lauffenburg. 
Here the watermen either haul their boats aſhore, 
and launch them on the other ſide, or elſe let them 
down by ropes. The dire& courſe of this river is 
above 400 miles, and, including turnings, 600. 

The Elbe riſes in the mountains near Hirchburg, 


in Sileſia, upon the confines of Bohemia, through | 


which it runs in eleven ſeveral ſprings; which, being 
united, paſs northward, between Miſnia and Luſatia, 
into Saxony. A little below Gluckſtadt it divides into 
two branches, which fall into the German Ocean 60 
miles below Hamburg. It is very large and deep 
at that city; ſo that ſhips of four or five hundred tons 
ride at anchor in it. The courſe of this river, which 
is very winding, is as long as that of the Rhine. It runs 
above 500 miles through the north of Germany; as the 
Rhine does through the weſt, and the Danube through 
the middle and ſoutherly parts. The tide runs about 
10 miles above, Hamburg; and the river is navigable, 
by ſmall veſſels, a great way up into Germany; which 
very much promotes the trade of the country, eſpecially 
by its communication with the Spree, in the marquiſate 
of Brandenburg, and the Moldaw in Bohemia. As the 
courſe of it is very flow, it abounds with ſuch fiſh as 
are common in ſtanding waters. | 
The Oder riſes in Moravia; and, after a long cur- 
rent through Sileſia and Brandenburg, falls into the 
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miles of the mouth of the Elbe; 


falls into the Rhine at Menitz. It is not over-itocked. 


among the, Alps, it cannot be very navigable; and, as 


with fiſh. 


| Baltic Sea, It runs in a pretty ſtrait 
the north-eaſt part of Germany, It 
ſmall veſſels a great way above Stetin. | 
berwixt this river and the Elbe, which y 3 
mote the trade of the electorate of Brandenbus, 4 
fore it falls into the ſea it forms ſeveral 8 3 ay 
river, and the adjoining lakes, are full of 6g . "Be 
bare cuſtoms on the falmon and lampreys, 3 
N are of a vaſt bulk, 8 to 4 conſiderable 

The Weſer riſes in the mountains of 
runs through Heſſe and Weſtphalia, 


courſe through 


is navigable for 
Canals are e. 


Thuringen, 
| aid empties itſelf - 
into the ocean 40 miles below Bremen, within 20 
i It is fo full of fiſh of 
ſeveral forts, that here are ſome in ſeaſon for ever 
month. F 

The Aller runs through the country of Lunenburs 
and falls into the Weſer below Verden. ” 

The Maine riſes near the borders of Bohemia paſ. 
ſes through Franconia, the electorate of Ment: the 
ſouth part of the prineipality of Naſſau, waſhes the 
walls of Franckfort, and other conſiderable cities, and 


with fiſh,. perhaps on account of its clearneſs, occaſion. 
ed by the mines of gold and filver through which it 
paſſes, ſome degree of mud being neceſſary for the 
nouriſhment. of all ſorts of fiſh. 

The Inn is a large river that riſes on the frontiers 
of Switzerland, runs through Tirol and Bavaria, and 
falls into the Danube at Palau. Its courſe being 


it waſhes ſeveral ſalt- pits and minerals, it cannot abound 


The vaſt paſſion which the Germans have for hunt- 
ing the wild boar, 1s aſſigned as the cauſe why there are 


more woods and chaces yet ſtanding in Germany than 
in moſt other countries. 
which, in Cæſar's time, was nine days journey in length, 


1he Hyrcanian foreſt, 


and fix in breadth, is now cut down in many places, or 


parcelled out into woods, which go by particular names. 


Moſt of the wood are pine, fir, oak, and beech. There 


is a vaſt number of foreſts of leſs. note in every pait 
| of this country; almoſt every count, baron, or gentle- 


man, having a chaſe, or park, adorned with pleaſure- 


houſes, and ſtocked with deer, of which there are ſeven 


or eight ſorts, as rocbucks, ſtags, &c. of all ſizes 
and colours, and many of them of a vaſt growth; plenty 
of hares, rabbits, foxes, bears, wolves, boars, &c. The 
foreſts alſo abound with wild fowl. 


SECTION I. 


| Grand Diviſions of the German Empire. Particular 


Deſcription of the ſeveral Circles. 


ERMANY was formerly divided into ten great 
circles; but the circle of Purgundy, or the pro- 
vinces of the Low Countries, being now detached from 
the empire, we ſhall, in deſcribing Germany, conſine 


| ourſelves to the nine circles as they now ſubſili, VI. 


Upper Saxony, 

Lower Saxony, fl the north. 
Weſtphalia . 

Upper Rhine, 
Lower Rhine, 
Franconia, 
Auſtria, 
Bavaria, 
Swabia, 


Theſe we ſhall deſcribe in their reſpective 919", 52 
ginning with 
Tux CIRCLE or UPPER SAXO NI. 


bounded on the 


HE. circle of Upper Saxony is b 
T weſt by thoſe of the Upper Rhine _ pol 
anc 


ft: the middle. 


ju the ſouth, 


Saxony; on the caſt by Pruſſia, and part 
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4 Sileſia; on the ſouth by Bavaria, Bohemia; and 
7 onia; and on the north by the Baltic. It 1 
bb onſiderable extent; and contains the following 


places. 
'T he ELECTORATE of Saxovvy; 


in general, is one of the molt fertile coun- 
It yields a rich increaſe of all 
. rain and fruits. Hops, flax, tobacco, aniſe, 
. are cultivated Wien The minerals are of 
* importance. The porcelain earth is excellent; 
and the Terra Sigillata (already deſcribed) extremely 
The country produces various kinds of marble, 
and the diſtin ſpecies of precious ſtones, Vitriol 
and allum are prepared here; Coal is dug: and the 
mines of ſilver, copper, tin, iron, and lead, are very 
valuable. It likewiſe abounds in horſes, cattle, ſheep, 
veniſon, &c. &c. 

The principal rivers are the Elbe, Mulde, Pleiſſe, 
Schwarze-Elſter, Sala, and White-Elſter. Theſe ri- 
vers, as well as the lakes and rivulets, produce great 
quantities of fiſh 3 and the White-Elſter yields abun- 
dance of beautiful pearls, | 

This electorate is, in general, well cultivated and 

pulous. The provincial diets are held every fix 
years, and the {elect diets convened every two years. 
Lutheraniſm is the eſtabliſhed religion; though the dif- 
ferent branches of the electoral family have uſually 
been Roman Catholics. With regard to eccleſiaſtical 
matters, the country is divided into pariſhes, ſubordi- 
nate to ſpiritual inſpectors, which latter are all ac- 
countable to the eccleſiaſtical council and upper con- 
ſiſtory of Dreſden. Roman Catholics and Calviniſts 
are tolerated in moſt parts of the electorate. Learning 
flouriſhes here, commerce 1s encouraged, and manu- 
factures in the various branches are arrived at great 
perfection. 

Among the electors of the empire the elector of 
Saxony is the ſixth in dignity, and great marſhal of the 
empire. His revenues are very conſiderable. The 
whole 1s divided into circles, which are as follow : 

The eleQoral circle, or duchy of Saxony, is very 
near 40 miles 1n length, and almoſt as many in breadth. 
The foil is ſandy; and it contains the following 

laces, | 
F Wirtemberg, the capital, on the eaſt ſide of the 
Elbe, 55 miles north-weſt from Dreſden. It is the 
ſeat of an aulic judicatory, a conſiſtory, a ſpiritual in- 
ſpeCtion, and a general ſuperintendency. It is well 
fortified, and contains an univerſity and a Latin ſchool. 
Martin Luther firſt preached here againſt the Pope's in- 
dulgencies; and in the cathedral of All Saints he was 
buried. The library, appertaining to the univerſity, is 
very valuable; but the Pruſſians taking the place in 
1756, did great damage to the fortifications. 

Kemberg is a ſmall town, whoſe inhabitants are noted 
for the cultivation of hops. Zahna has a ſeat and voice 
in the diets. Schmiedeberg is ſurrounded, in a roman- 
tic manner, by mountains: And Remhards contains a 
curious laboratory for making mechanical and optical 
machines, in particular the camera obſcura. 


Saxony, 
tries in all Germany: 


By means of which, woods, hills, and dales, appear; 
Flocks graze the plains, birds wing the filent air. 


In darken'd rooms, where light can only paſs 
Thro' the ſmall circle of a convex glaſs, 
On the white ſheet the moving figures riſe : 


The foreſt waves; clouds float along the ſkies, 


Barby, on the Elbe, is defended by a caſtle ; Gom- 
mern has a caſtle and ſuperintendency ; Annaburg is a 
borough town on a litttle iſland ; Herberg has a wool- 
| len and a falt-petre manufactory; and Lichtenburg has 


an electoral palace with pleaſure gardens. 


Here e'en rough rocks with tender myrtles bloom, 
And trodden weeds ſend out a rich perfume : 


oo 
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Here weſtern gales Fe reſide, 
And all the ſeaſons laviſh all their pride ; 
Bloſſoms; fruits; and flow ende riſe; 
And the whole year in gay confuſion lies. 


There are many inconſiderable towns in this circle, 
of which nothing more can be ſaid; than that they have 
all a ſeat and voice in the diets of the empire. 

The circle of Thuringia is very fertile; abounding 
in corn, cattle, ſheep, horſes, timber, &c. It contains, 
the following places : 


Tenſtad, which gives name to a bailiwick. Pſorte 


contains a ſchool, where 150 ſcholars are maintained; 
and taught gratis; Frawenprieſnitz; a market town; 
and Treffurt, a town on a hill, near the Werra. 
Weiſenfels is a handſome town on the Saal. Above 
the town 1s a white rock, at the ſummit of which a fine 


caſtle is erected, called Auguſtuſburg. This town like= 


wiſe contains manufactories of ſilk and velvet; a Latin 
ſchool, and a gymnaſium, or ſchool of exerciſe. 


The wiſe, for health, on exerciſe depend : 
God never made his works for man to mend. 


Roſbach is a village, celebrated for the defeat of a 


{ formidable army of French and Auftrians; in the year 


1757, by the late king of Pruſſia, in its neighbour- 
hood. The other towns and villages of this circle are 
lo very inconſiderable, that they merit not enume- 
rating, | 

The margravate or circle of Meiſſen is a plentiful 
country, and its fields are fertile in grain. Its foreſts 
furniſh plenty of veniſon, its rivers are full of fiſh, and 
its hills abound with minerals. It contains likewiſe 
many conſiderable vineyards, but the wine is not gene- 
rally admired. Upon the whole, however, it is allowed 
to be one of the moſt fruitful and populous diſtricts 


in Germany; and its inhabitants have univerſally 


the character of being the moſt lively and poliſhed 
people in the whole empire, The principal places are 
the following. 


Dreſden, the capital, not only of Meiſſen, but of all | 


Saxony, 18 ſituated 67 miles notth of Prague, and 210 
north-weſt of Vienna. The name 1s derived from 
three Jakes in the neighbourhood, which, in the coun- 
try language, are called Dryſen-ſeen. This city is one 
of the fineſt in Germany, with reſpect to the pleaſant- 
neſs of its ſituation, the beauty of its ſtructures, and 
the number and magnificence of its embelliſhments. Ir 
was originally fortifled by Charlemagne; and; ſince his 
time, the works have been ſo greatly augmented and 
improved by its dukes and eleftors, that it is now a 
place of great ſtrength and importance. 
parts are defended by a double ditch, and the baſtions 
have ſtone facings. The houſes, which are built of 
free ſtone, are lofty and ſubſtantial ; and the ſtreets are 
ſtrait, ſpacious, elegantly paved, and well lighted. The 
cathedral church is a noble ſtrufture; and ſeveral 
large ſquares give the whole city an uncommon air 
of magnificence. The ſtone bridge. over the Elbe, 
which divides the city into the Old and New Town, and 
conſiſts of 17 arches, is one of the nobleſt ſtructures in 
the univerſe. Ar the entrahce of New Dreſden is a 
noble building, called the Palace of the Indies: it 
conſiſts of three ſtories, all the apartments of which 
are filled with the moſt curious Japan and China 
wares. Allthe houſehold goods are Indian ; and there is 
one ſet of furniture ſcarce to be paralleled, which con- 
ſiſts of feathers of various colours, all natural, but in- 
laid with ſo much art, that it might be taken for a fine 
flowered ſattin. A very pleaſant garden belongs to this 
magnificent palace, which runs down to the Elbe, and 
is adorned with ſtatues of white marble, chat were pur- 
chaſed for the late elector at Rome, of the cardinals An- 
nibal and Alexander Albani, nephews to pope Clement 
XI. beſides two noble obeliſks, and two very fine 
fountains, Near the Palace-of the. Indies ſtands a mag- 

3 nificent 


Many of its 
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nificent ſtructure; built by the ſtates of Saxony, for | 


maintaining two companies of cadets, all gentlemen 
of the country, who are here inſtructed in the ſeveral 
ſciences. In the fame ftreet there is an amphitheatre, 
or area, for the battles of wild bealts, ſuch as lions, 
tigers, bears, and; in fhort, all the fierceſt animals 
from the four quarters of the world; of which great 
numbers are kept for the purpofe. Here 1s a hunting- 
houſe, where bears are kept ; with fountains and ponds, 
in which they waſh ; and ragged poſts round them, by 
which they climb up to ſcaffolds on the top, where they 
dry themſelves. *. is a place called the Horn Gal- 
lery, which has ſeveral apartments, painted, with a 
repreſentation of hunting wild beaſts and fowls, In 
the old town there is a large caftle; and ſome of the 
fortifications ftill to be feen, which were made by Char- 
lemagne. In this quarter ftands alſo that called the 
Prince's Palace, which was formerly a very fine build- 
ing; but all of it has been conſumed by fire, except 
one part, containing very fine apartments, ſuperbly 
furniſhed, and accommodated by the elector to the mo- 
dern taſte; but they belong only to the elector and 
electoreſs; for the electoral prince and princeſs live in 
a ſeparate palace, which communicates with it by gal- 
leries, where the rooms are perfectly well diſpoſed, and 
adorned with fine paintings. 

The elector's palace, or caſtle, joins to the bridge at 
the entrance of the New Town. It is an ancient ſtruc- 
ture, and makes but a mean appearance. 
however, far ſurpaſſes the outſide; the apartments be- 
ing noble, and ſplendidly furniſhed. There is a great 
gallery, which contains antique buſts, veſſels, pictures, 
and ſeveral other curioſities: a ſpacious hall, adorned 
with fine drawings of cities, pictures of giants, the ha- 
bits of many nations; and divers large chambers, full 
of a ſurpriſing collection of rarities, and the greateſt 
curioſities, both of art and nature, eſpecially pictures, 
of a very great value, and wonderful performances 
in clock-work. In this palace are two chapels, one 
r the Roman Catholics, the other for the Lutherans. 
The firſt was heretofore a theatre for the operas ; but 
one of the electors turned it into a chapel, on account 
of the marriage of his only ſon with the eldeſt daughter 
of the emperor Joſeph. The ſecond, which was al- 
ways the chapel of the Proteſtant electors of Saxony, 
he left for the uſe of his wife, who conſtantly adhered 
to that religion. The treaſure of it is extremely rich, 
' conſiſting of veſſels, and other moveables, of gold and 


ſilver, heretofore conſecrated and given to this chapel | 


by the electors. In this palace is the regal treaſury, 
commonly called the Grune Gewolbe, or the Green 


Vault, compoſed of three arched rooms, which contain 


prodigious riches, and ſhine all over with gold and pre- 
cious ſtones; fo thar it is one of the fineſt places in the 
world. Here are ſeveral ſets of brilliant diamonds, ru- 
bies, emeralds, pearls, ſapphires, and other precious 
ſtones; every ſet is complete, and conſiſts of buttons, 
buckles, loops for hats, &c. fwords, hangers, ſword- 
belts, canes, muffs, ſnuff- boxes, watches, tweezer-caſes, 
ocket-books, in ſhort, all the jewels that can poſſibly 
be imagined, even to the furniture of a horſe ; and they 
are ranged with admirable nicety, in cafes of cryſtal. 
Near this palace there is a very fine garden, called the 


Zwinger-Garten, which is reckoned the Thuilleries of | 


Dreſden, though not large enough to deſerve the name. 
It is ſemicircled, in the ſhape of a horſe-ſhoe, with mag- 
nificent buildings of free-ſtone, that form arches; over 
which there runs an open gallery, that unites three large 

avilions, and has baluſtrades adorned with ſtatues. In 
the middlemoſt there is a fine grotto, and green-houſes 
for orange-trees, and the moft delicious fruits. The 
upper ſtory contains a very beautiful ſaloon, faced with 
marble, and gilded ornaments. The ceiling is mag- 
nificent ; the windows are of large plate-glaſs ; and the 
reſt of the building, which joins to this garden, is of 
the ſame magnificence ; but ſeems a little too much 


' encumbered with carved work, which has more of the | 5 
b Berggieſzhubel, have each a ſeat and voice in the di 


Gothic than the modern taſte. 


| and Horfa, under whom the Saxons invaded 


The inſide, ; } 


In the elector's ſtables, and the riding. 
rent number of exceeding fine horſes ; 
orts of the rareſt breed, which have f 
copper mangers. There is a curious fou 
near them, ſurrounded with baluſtrades, for the h 
to water and wafh in: and before the ſtables ther 27 
a long arched walk, painted with curious horſes 3 
which there is a gallery, with the pictures of all "a 
dukes and electors of Saxony, in their robe; and 1 
tary habits; particularly the two generals, Hows 
are depicted here, after the romantic 8 * 
deſcribed by our monkiſh hiſtorians. In the ch 
over the ſtables are kept the rich harneſſes, and 1 
ſumptuous equipages, many of which are of the Turkif, 
mode, plated with maſſy filver, and adorned with re 
cious ſtones. Here are a great many curioſities 3 
ticularly a gun, which diſcharges 40 times fucceſlive 1 
without intermiſſion; and a ſilver equeſtrian ſt 
which, moved by a ſpring, carries a cup of wine. 

They boaſt of an arſenal here, with great quantities 
of all ſorts of arms, ſeveral ſuits of armour, and coats 
of mail, in ſilver and ſteel, that have been uſed by the 
electors in their wars; and repreſentations of Turkiſh 
and Hungarian parties of horfe and foot, with thei, 
commanders at their head, fo contrived as to turn 
round: but this was ſtripped by the Pruſſians in the year 
1756. There are five or ſix houſes here called hotels 
which, in Italy, would paſs for palaces ; but that called 
the Hotel de Hoym, which is in the occupation of a 
family of that name, is efteemed the moſt conſiderable 
of them all. 

The ſuburbs of this city are very extenſive, but have 
no building of conſequence, except the palace in the 
elector's great garden, called the Turkiſh palace, from 
being furniſhed entirely after the Turkiſh manner. 

The eleQors have other feats, viz. Pilnitz, Moritz- 
burg, Auguſtuſburg (which lies in the circle of the 
mountains) and Anneburg. | 

Within three miles of the city there is a bed or quarry 
of ſtones, which, according to deſcription, ſomewhat 
reſembles the Giants Cauſeway in Ireland. The ſtones 
riſe about 17 ells above ground, repreſent columns 
with ſeveral corners, and are joined as if done by art. 
They havefrom four to ſeven columns apiece, are ſmooth 
on the outſide, look as if they were mixed with iron, 
are very welghty, and hard as adamant. 

The people of Dreſden contend with thoſe of Halle 
for ſpeaking the beſt High Dutch. It has been obſerved 
of them in general, that there are none more devoted to 
pleaſures; ſuch as plays, maſquerades, balls, feaſts, 
running at the ring, races on ſledges, tournaments, 
hunting- matches, &c. of all which they have abun- 
dance; and plays and maſquerades are free for all 
people of faſhion. The citizens wives are more fo- 
ciable here than in any town of Germany, and fondly 
give themſelves the airs of quality, eſpecially in the ar- 
ticle of dreſs, a luxury which has infected the wives of 
the mechanics, and even the ſervants. | 

Keſſeldorf is a ſmall village, near which, in 1745, 
a bloody engagement was fought between the Saxons 
and Pruſſians, in which the former were defeated with 
great ſlaughter, 


Still preſſing forward to the ſight, they broke 

Thro' flames of ſulphur, and a night of ſmoke, 

Till ſlaughter'd legions fill'd the trench below, 

And bore their fierce avengers to the foe. 

High on the works the mingling hoſts engage, 

The battle kindling into tenfold rage; 

With ſhow'rs of bullets, and with ſtorms of fire, 

Bombs in full fury, heaps on heaps expire. 

The wefcern ſun now ſhot a feeble ray, 

And faintly ſcatter'd the remains of day: 

Ev'ning approach'd ; but, oh! what hoſts of focs 

Were never to behold that ev'ning cloſe. 

Dipoldiſwalda, Rabenau, Dohna, Gottleul!, 5 
ets; 

and 


houſe, 18 4 
and ſome of all 
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ntain and pong 
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and the latter has a mine office, an acid ſpring, and a 
cold bath. 


Liebſtadt and Barenſtein are both defended by caſtles; 
and in the neighbourhood of the latter is a tin mine: 
New Geyſani contains a mine office; Hohenſtein is a 
Bohemian fef and Neuſtadt has a linen and ſtocking 


anufactory. inte! 7 | 
m Meiſſen, from whence the marquiſate is denominated, 


was formerly its capital, but is now inconſiderable. It. 


ſands 12 miles north-weſt of Dreſden, on a river of 
its Own name, on the left ſide of the Elbe, over which 
it had the beſt wooden bridge in the empire, till de- 
ſtroyed in the German wars. It was made a biſhopric 
about the middle of the 10th century, but ſecularized 
after the reformation, and ſubject to the elector ever 
ſince 158 1. It lies partly in a valley, and partly on 
che ſide of a hill; on the top of which are the palace, 
a venerable old pile, in form of a caſtle; and the cathe- 
| Oral, in which are the tombs of many princes and no- 
blemen. Here was a monaſtery formerly, which has 
been converted into a public ſchool, and the revenues 
applied to the maintenance of the ſtudents. In Meiſſen 
is an admirable porcelain manufactory, which produces 
coods _— by many to be ſuperior to thoſe brought 
com India. 
. Schandau, on the Elbe, has a great trade in timber 
and corn; Beſchofswerda, on the Weſenitz, in white 
yarn; Stolpen, on the ſame river, had its caſtle demo- 
liſhed by the Pruſſians in 1756; and, in the ſame year, 
at the village of Ebenheit, the capitulation was drawn 
up for the ſurrender of the Saxon army to the Pruſſlans. 
Hayn, or Haya, on the river Reder, was plundered 
and burnt, by the Huſſites, in 1429, and again burnt in 
1538. It was formerly a flouriſhing town, and the ſeat 
of the margraves of Miſnia, the remains of whoſe palace 
are ſtill to be ſeen; and before the long wars in Ger- 
many, here was a great manufacture of woollen cloth. 
Torgaw has a bridge, with ſtone pillars, on the Elbe. 
It was built by John Frederick, the elector, in 1535, 
and beautified with a ſtately caſtle. It once had a ve 
flouriſhing trade, and the electors of Saxony held their 
diets here; but it was ſo often harraſſed and oppreſſed 
by the Swedes in the German wars, that the face of 
this once fair city is quite changed. The caſtle, which 
is adorned with a beautiful church, has ſeveral ver 
large and noble apartments. There is a ſpacious hall, 
adorned with the pictures of ſeveral emperors, kings, 
electors, and other princes; and in another room there 
are the pictures of their fools, or jeſters. In a gallery 
of this caſtle there is the genealogy of the Saxon fa- 
25 with the pictures, arms, and abſtract of the lives 
of its princes. 8 
Mulberg, on the Elbe, is famous for the victory 
won by Charles V. over the Proteſtants in 1547, when 
Frederick, duke of Saxony, was taken by the duke of 
Alva, who commanded the Spaniſh auxiliaries. It is 
the capital of a bailiwick near the foreſt of Rederwack 
Here 1s an ancient caſtle, which was a few years ago 
repaired, This was yielded to the elector by the 
biſhop of Meiſſen, at the ſame time with the caitle of 
Dreſkav, a little below it. Near this place, in 1730 
the elector made a grand encam 1 f * 
: pment for a month, 
which was 12 miles in compaſs, formed of 28,000 
men, and viſited by the king of Pruſſia, and ſeveral 
other princes, beſides many other perſons of diſtinction 
Frederickſtal has a looking-glaſs manufactory; and 
einſtenburg gives name to a bailiwick. wo 
Leithayn is a village celebrated for having been the 
ſeat of the pleaſure camp formed by Avguſtus II. at the 
<xXpence of 5,000,000 of dollars. On the ſpot where 
the camp ſtood are fix large pyramids, erected to com- 
memorate the circumſtance. ; 
EL 13 on the Elbe, has a fuſtian manufactory, 
wg. med 1 86 ee fortreſs on the top 
e ene 
. Caſile can neither be be Ne _ raked _ : 
g with ſhot 
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3 . 
well, magazines of all kinds of proviſions, paſture and 
arable land, gardens, &c. &c. it would be impoſſible 
to reduce it by blockade. It is the repoſitory of the 
archives, and the place of retreat of the electoral family 
in times of danger; and, beſides, commands the navi- 
gation of the Elbe. | 3 

As there are, in this circle, as well as throughout 
the empire, a number of places, ſo inconſiderable as to 
afford no one object worthy of note, we paſs them over 
without mention. 

Leipſic ſtands in a charming fruitful plain, between 
the rivers Saal and Mudle, abounding with all the ne- 
ceſſaries and luxuries of life, particularly large and rich 
meadows, mowed conſtantly twice, and ſometimes 
thrice a year; beſides pleaſant woods, and many fine 
orchards, with all ſorts of fruits; there being neither 
orchards nor gardens within the walls of the city. It 
is ſituated at.the conflux of three other leſſer rivers, 


the Elſter, Pleiſſa, and Pardo, or Barde, 28 miles north- 


| weſt of Meiſſen, 41 weſt of Dreſden, and 238 north- 


weſt of Vienna. It is ſuppoſed to have been built 
by the Vandals, about anno 700, and to have derived 
its name from Lipzk, a lime-tree, with which the 
country once abounded. It was in this city chat, in 


I 520, Luther diſputed with Eckius againſt the JO 


ſupremacy, and the people ſoon after adopted reforma- 
tion principles. 

This part of the country having been the chief the- 
atre of the long German war, this city was, in two 
years, taken five ſeveral times, and laſt by the Im- 
perialiſts in 1633, but reſtored by the treaty of Prague 
in 1635, It is remarkable for three ſignal victories 
obtained near it by the Swedes over the Imperlaliſts, 
viz, in 1631, when Guſtavus defeated Tilly; in 1641, 
and in 1642, when the archduke Leopold, and gener- 
al Picolomini, were defeated by the Swediſh admiral 
Torſtenſon, who afterwards obliged the town to ſur- 
render. It is famous alſo for an univerſity, which was 
founded in 1409, by Frederick and William, dukes of 
Saxony, out of a detachment of the ſcholars from 
Prague, of whom there came hither not leſs than 2000 
in one day, by reaſon of the quarrel between the Huſ- 
ſites and Papiſts. It has 24 profeſſors in four colleges, 
wherein the nations are diſtinguiſhed by ſeveral claſſes. 
It has bred many learned men, and been honoured 
with the dukes of Sleſwic and Holſtein, Stetin, Po- 
merania, and Mecklenburg, and other ſovereign princes, 
for its rectors. It is not ſubject to the eleftor, but to 
the town. The library has abundance of MSS. that 
belonged to the monaſteries demoliſhed at the time of 


the reformation, of which the moſt valuable, becauſe 


It is a rarity, perhaps not to be met with elſewhere, is 
Tretzer's Greek commentary on Homer's Iliads, in 
excellent preſervation. There is a monthly book pub- 
liſhed here, being a ſort of Journal des Scavans, or 
Memoirs of Literature, containing an account of re- 
markable pieces in all parts of learning, intituled, 
Acta Eruditorum Lipſiz ; which ſhews that phyſic, 
anatomy, and the mathematics, are very much cul- 
tivated ; though divinity is their chief ſtudy. 

The city is the ſeat of a high court of judicature, 
where the elector himſelf is obliged to appear, when 
ſummoned. It was firſt opened about the year 1520, 
when Auguſtus, the then elector, eſtabliſhed the col- 


lege, to conſiſt of a preſident, and fix aſſeſſors ; of 


whom three are civilians, and the other three of the city 
council, with a regiſtering clerk. | 

Some call this city the jewel of the electorate of 
Saxony, not only for its fine ſtructures, but for the 
conſiderable revenue it yields to its ſovereign, The 
town itſelf is not large, but populous, with regular 
ſtreets, and ſtately houſes, generally five or ſix ſtories, 
but, about the market-place, eight or nine ſtories high, 
ſubſtantially built of free- ſtone, adorned with fine win- 
dows. The town-houſe is a noble ſtructure. St. Nicho- 
las's church is the beſt adorned within of any Lutheran 
church in Germany. The ground-floors of moſt of 


the houſes are warehouſes, where the merchants ſtore 
their 
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their goods for the fairs at N ew-Years-Tide, Eaſter, 
and Michaelmas, which a vaſt concourſe of merchants 
attend from the moſt noted places in Europe, who 
are exempted from tolls. So many rich curioſities are 
then brought hither, and there is ſo great a vent for 
them, that an immenſe ſum accrues to the revenue. 
The German tongue is ſpoken here with great purity. 
The town is fortified with ramparts and a ditch ; but 
they are not of ſo much importance as its ſtrong cattle 
of Pleiſſenburg, on the river Pleſſe, which, however, 
when Charles XII. of Sweden, marched into Saxony, 
in 1706, the elector did not think tenable, and or- 
dered the governor to ſurrender it, without hazarding 
a ſiege. 

The ſuburbs are very large. The city has four 
magnificent free-ſtone gates, at each of which is ſet up 
a poſt, after the manner of the Romans; which kind 
of poſts are at the gates of all the towns, and even of 
the villages, of the electorate; and from hence they 
count the leagues, which are divided at the end of 
every quarter of a mile by other poſts, not ſo large, upon 
all the great roads, ſhewing the diſtances. The gar- 
deners of Leipſic are eſteemed the beſt in Germany, 
and value themſelves upon forcing the products of na- 
ture more early than others. Their aſparagus is de- 
licious, and extraordinary large. This place is par- 
ticularly remarked for its larks, which are ſent all over 
Germany, Poland, Holland, and Denmark. In the 
woods are abundance of nightingales, of which great 
numbers are taken, and kept in cages. There are to- 
lerable good ordinaries here as well as at Dreſden : 
but the proviſion at the towns and villages in the road 
betwixt thoſe cities, though ſo much frequented, is ill- 
dreſſed, and the houſes naſty. There is a remarkable 
wood in this neighbourhood called Roſendahl, which, 
in the language of the country, ſignifies the Vale of 
Roſes, and conſiſts of 14 walks, all agreeably diverſified, 
with a great meadow 1n the middle, each walk having 
a noble point of view, 

Old Ranſtadt is the village where the peace was ecñ- 
cluded between Auguſtus, king of Poland, and Charles 
XI. king of Sweden. Delitzſh is noted for its ſtocking 
manufactory. 

Grimmia, on the Mulde, has a ſchool for 100 ſtudents, 
and a ſuperintendency. It gives name to a diſtri, and 
is noted for manufactories of thread and flannel, 

Leiſznig is remarkable for irs ſalmon fiſhery ; Do- 
beln is a manufacturing town; and Rochlitz has a 
ſeat and voice in the diets, ſeveral manufactories, a 
ſtrong caſtle, and a ſuperintendency. 

The circle of Erzgeburg receives its name from its 
mountains, which are rich in mineral ores. The moſt 
conſiderable places in it are the following: 

Freyberg, the principal mine town on a branch of 
the Mulde, 13 miles to the ſouth-weſt of Dreſden, is 
ſtrongly fortified. Near the principal church is a 
chapel, in which many of the electors have been bu- 
ried; and the town is ſo pleaſantly ſituated, that there 
is a Saxon proverb, which may be thus rendered into 
Engliſh : ' 


Did Leipſic's wealth on me depend, 
My fortune I'd at Freyberg ſpend. 


It is the ſeat of ſeveral mine offices, a court of 

juſtice, ſuperintendency, &c. In the neighbourhood 
are ſeveral valuable mines of ſilver, copper, tin, lead, 
ſulphur, vitriol, &c. The wood for the mines is 
brought down the Mulde from Bohemia. Here is like- 
wiſe a brewery, a lace and thread manuſactory, a bell 
foundery, a cannon foundery, a gymnaſium, and a 
public library. 


* 


Brand is inhabited with miners; Grimthal is the 


Foes where the ſilver is ſeparated from the copper ; and 
chopa contains a ſmelting-houſe. 
| Oedern is a manufacturing town; Chemnitz was once 
an imperial city, and is now a large town with a ſuper- 
intendency ; F romkenberg has a ſtuff manufactory, 
2 


—_— 


and gives name to a diſtrict; and Mulde »; 
a batliwick, has manufaCtories of cloth A {da to 
is defended by a caſtle. r, and 
Granaten 1s a borough town near the wo | 
raud; Travenſtein is a ſmall town with a — 17 
chenberg has a caſtle; and Altenberg has a lace 4 e- 
factory, a tin mine, and a cement ſpring. It — 
name to a bailiwick, in which are N tin 1 ves 
and iron mines, mills, ſmelting-houſes, &c. . rid 
electoral foreſt and hunking ſeat. an 


Soon as Aurora draws away the night, 

And edges eaſtern clouds with roſy light, 

The healthy huntſman, with a chearful horn, 
Summons the dogs, and greets the dappled morn + 
The jocund thunder wakes th' enliven'd hounds. 
They rouſe from ſleep, and anſwer ſounds for ſounds, 


Zoblitz has an iron foundery in its vicinity ; and is 
celebrated for the great 3 of aſbeſtos of divers 
colours, granites, &c, found in its neighbourhood 
which likewiſe abounds with the ſerpent ſtone. This 
ſtone is of various colours: the red being the moſt ya. 
luable, is claimed by the electors; but all the ſeveral 
kinds are worked into various trinkets and utenſils, by 
the inhabitants. 

Wolkenſtein, on the Zſchopa, contains ſeveral 
ſmall towns, the inhabitants of all which are either em- 
ployed in the lace manufactory, or in mining, as this 
bailiwick produces great quantities of minerals, of 
which we ſhall deſcribe the following. 

Allum is either native or factitious. The former 
ſort is, at preſent, very little known. The latter is 
uſually diſtinguiſhed by the name of the country from 
whence it comes. It is of a very binding nature, and 
has always been looked upon as a great ſtyptic. That 
of the ancients had a ſmell like aqua-fortis; but the 
factitious has none at all; and, when placed over the 
fire in an iron pan, it bubbles up and melts like water. 
When allum is ſet to cryſtalize, it concretes into a 
figure with eight ſides, which looks like a triangular 
pyramid, with the angles cut off; inſomuch that it is 
compoſed of four hexagon ſurfaces, and four that are 
triangular. From a chymical analyſis 1 appears, 
that allum conſiſts of an acid vitriolic ſalt, and an 
aſtringent earth or bole intimately united. Allum 15 
recommended for ſwellings of the gums, and againſt 
fluxions upon the tonſils. When burnt, it will take 
down proud flaſh in wounds and ulcers. It is of no 
uſe internally; only it is ſometimes given, with a large 

rtion of nutmeg, for the cure of the ague. 

Cobalt is a foffil body, which is heavy, hard, and 
almoſt black, not very unlike antimony. It has a ſul- 
phureous, nauſeous ſmell, when kindled in the fire; 
and is commonly mixed with a portion of braſs, and 
ſometimes of a little ſilver. . | 

Vitriol is either native or factitious, and, with re- 
gard to the colour, is diſtinguiſhed into white, blue, 
and green. White vitriol is made into large Jumps, 
which looks almoſt like loaf-ſugar, and has a ſweeriſh 
taſte. It is found in mines, where it ſprings forth from 
the ſides, under the appearance of a woolly ſubſtance, 
which being diſſolved in water, muſt be boiled to a due 
thickneſs ; and, at laſt, it will turn into a white maſs 
like ſugar. Sometimes there are found in the r 
mines pieces of vitriol, which are already cryſtalized, 
and appear tranſparent. . g 

Blue vitriol is dry to the touch, and is formed 5 
blue cryſtals, like ſapphires, of a rhomboidal form, but 
flat, and with ten ſides. It obtains its fine colour from 
copper, and has a pungent taſte. 

— vitriol * = herbaceous colour, and has 
various names, according to the different nega _ 
whence it is got. It abounds with iron, from w w_ 
it has its colour; and is either in large cryſtals, 3 
rhomboidal form, or in pieces compoſed of cryſtalin 

a little oily to the 
grains, united together, which feel a litt y 


touch. It has a ſharp taſte. 


Common 
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ſulphur, or brimſtone, is either native or 
0 Ae x be — depurated. Native ſulphur, com- 
ly called ſulphur vivum, is eicher tranſparent or 
_ 7 The tranſparent appears like a gem of a 
- 10 colour; though ſome is met with that is yellowiſh 

J -eeniſh. The opaque is uſually met with in hard, 
© 7 maſſes, of a greeniſh ſhining colour, or under the 
rv of an aſh-coloured clayey glebe, inclining to 
Ra ſulphur is prepared ſeveral ways; for in 

laces it is boiled in water; but, in the hot 
| ſulphur is raiſed in vapours from the water, and 
ticks to the cover of the ſpring in hardiſh lumps, that 
have the appearance of flour or ſulphur ; and a great 
vantity of this is gathered every year. Sometimes it 
is extracted from a whitiſh clayey earth; and is as 
often obtained from the ſtone called the pyrites. 

Arſenic, properly ſo called, is extracted from the 
mineral called cobalt. If this be mixed with calcined 
ginrs and pot aſhes, the mixture, in a very ſtrong fire, 
vill turn into a glaſs,of a blueiſh colour, that, when 
reduced to powder, is called ſmalt. In the preparation 
of this glaſs a copious ſmoke 1s exhaled, or rather 
dowers, which, ſticking to the ſides of the furnace, and 
collected together, appear in the form of a white pow- 
der, which, put into a crucible, and melted in an ex- 
ceeding ſtrong fire, turns into a white, heavy, hard, 
glally maſs ; and this is named white arſenic, which is 
a moſt dangerous poiſon. But when to ten parts of the 
former powder one of ſulphur is added, and melted as 
before, then yellow arſenic will be produced. Again, 
if two parts of the ſulphur are added to ten of the 

wder, and melted as before, it will turn to a reddiſh 
maſs, which goes by the name of red arſenic. 

Stolberg has a cloth manufactory; and Grunhayn 
gives name to a bailiwick, which contains Elterlein, 
Zwonitz, and Schlottan, all of them mining towns. 
The miners here are remarkably civil, and exceedingly 
fond of ſhewing the ſubterraneous wonders of the mines 


to ſtrangers. 


Now thoſe profounder regions they explore, 
Where metals ripen in vaſt cakes of ore. 

Here, ſullen to the ſight, at large is ſpread 

The dull unweildy maſs of lumpiſh lead: 

There, glimm'ring in their dawning beds, are ſeen 
The more aſpiring ſeeds of ſprightly tin. 

The copper ſparkles next in ruddy ſtreaks, 

And, in the gloom, betrays its glowing cheeks. 
The filver then, with bright and burniſh'd grace, 
Youth, and a blooming luſtre, in its face. 

To th' arms of thoſe more yielding metals flies, 
And in the folds of their embraces lies. 

So cloſe they cling, ſo ſtubbornly retire, 

Their love's more vi'lent than the chymiſt's fire. 


Schwargenberg is an ancient town, defended by 
a Caſtle, and inhabited by miners and artificers in 
iron. 
Schneeberg, on the Mulde, has a conſiderable trade 
n gold and ſilver lace, thread, ſilk, ſmalt, &c. New- 
ſtadt is a ſmall mine town in its neighbourhood ; and 
ybenſtock is a mine town, The mines not only pro- 
duce metals, but various kinds of jewels. 
. Joharm Georgenſtadt is a town derte for the mines 
in its neighbourhood, for a lace manufactory, and for 
great quantity of emery made by its inhabitants. 
Korchberg has a cloth manufactory; Zſchorlaw a 
oundery and ſmalt mill; Weſtlau a ſtuff manufactory; 
and Criminitzſchau, om the Pleſſa, a linen and ſtuff 
manufactory, with ſeveral dyers and callico printers. 
Zwickau, on the Mulde, has a free ſchool, library, 
and caſtle, called Oſterſtein. It was formerly an Im- 
perial city, and had a mint, which was afterwards re- 
moved to Dreſden. It carries on a great trade in di- 
vers valuable articles. 


1 * circle of Vogtland contains the following 
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Oelſnitz, on the Elſter, remarkable for a pearl fiſhery. 


* Mark-Neukerchen is inhabited by ſome of the beſt mu- 


ſical inſtrument- makers in Germany; and Schoneck 
has many peculiar privileges granted by the emperor 
Charles IV. in the year 1370. | 
Plauen, on the Elſter, 68 miles from Dreſden, is 
the capital of this circle, and the ſeat of a ſuperinten- 
dency, and defended by an old caſtle. This place is 
ſo pleaſant, that many perſons of opulence retire hither 


to paſs their time in a kind of rural leiſure, or to di- 


vert that leiſure by various innocent amuſements. 
F Keichenback is celebrated for its excellent ſcarlet 
ying. 

In the circle of Neuſtadt is the town of Neuſtadt, 
on the Orra, which has a caſtle, mine office, and ſeat of 
ſuperintendency, 

The circle or foundation of Merſeburg, lies betwixt 
Saxe-Hall and Naumburg. It was formerly a. bi- 
ſhopric (ſuffragan to Magdeburg) but ſecularized by 
the treaty of Paſlaw, in favour of the houſe of Saxony. 
One of the dukes, who was adminiſtrator of it, having 
introduced Lutheraniſm here about 1562, it has been 
ſince applied as a portion for one of the younger ſons, 
to whom it gives the title of duke, who, with the reve- 
nues of other bailiwicks, as well as of this once noble 
biſhopric, is enabled to keep a ſplendid court. 

Merſeburg, where the duke reſides, is a city in a 
charming ſituation, amidſt gardens and meadows, on 
the banks of the Sala or Saal. The emperor Otho I. 
who founded its ſee in 952, made it allo an Imperial 
city. It is a large populous town, and thought to de- 
rive its name from Mars, whom the Pagan Saxons wor- 
ſhipped here by the name of Irmanſeul. The great 
church, which was the cathedral, founded by the em- 
peror Henry II. a Gothic building, is remarkable for 
the magnificent tomb of the emperor Rodolph, who 
died, after the loſs of a hand, in battle with his com- 
petitor Henry IV. and near it is a library of very an- 
cient MSS. It may be obſerved here, that part of the 
revenues of this, and the other biſhoprics, ſecularized 
in favour of the Saxon and Brandenburg families, is 
appropriated towards the maintenance of a number of 
canons belonging to each cathedral, and the reſt to the 
adminiſtrators of the reſpective princes. The city is 
well built, though not in the modern taſte. Its walls, 
and its ſeven towers, are of free-ſtone. The wars in 
the laſt century did great damage to this place, which 
was ſucceſſively the prey of the contending armies. 
Count Tilly took it in 1631, as the Swedes did after- 
wards; and the Imperialiſts and Saxons alſo maſtered 
It in their turn, It had formerly a very flouriſhing 
trade, and a very famous yearly fair, from the year 


1047 fo 1200, when it was almoſt burnt down, and 


the merchants removed, with their effects, elſewhere. 

Lauchſtadt is celebrated for a medicinal ſpring ; as 
is Lutzen for a famous battle fought near it, between 
the Imperialiſts and the Swedes, in which the former 
were defeated : but the celebrated Guſtavus Adolphus 
loſt his life. 


Hark ! the ſhrill trumpet ſends a mortal ſound, 
And prancing horſes ſhake the ſolid ground; 
The ſurly drums reſounding from afar, 
With all the dreadful muſic of the war. 
From the drawn ſwords effulgent flames arile, 
Flaſh o'er the plains, and lighten to the ſkies. 
The heav'ns above, the fields and floods beneath, 
Glare formidably bright, and ſhine with death. 
In fiery ſtorms deſcends a murd'rous ſhow'r ; 
Thick flaſh the lightnings, fierce the thunders roar, 
As when, in wrathful mood, almighty Jove 
Arms his fire-bolts, red hiſſing from above; 
Through the ſing'd air, with unreſiſted ſway, 
The forky vengeance rends its flaming way ; 
And, while the firmament with thunder roars, 
From their foundations hurls imperial tow'rs. 
So ruſh the globes with many a fiery round, 
The ſhape of man half bury'd in the wound ; 


And 


* 
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And lo! while in the ſhock of war they cloſe, | 


While ſwords meet ſwords, and foes encounter foes, 
The treach'rous earth þeneath their footſtep cleaves, 
Her entrails cremble, and her boſom heaves 
Sudden in burſts of fire eruptions riſe, 

And whirl the torn battalions to the ſkies, ' 

Thus earthquakes, rumbling with a thund'ring ſound, 
Shake the wide world's firm baſe, andrend the ground; 
Rocks, hills, and groves are toſt into the ſky, 

And in one mighty ruin nations die. 


The foundation or biſhopric of Naumberg lies be- 
twixt Saxe-Altenburg, on the north-eaſt, and Saxe- 
Gotha on the welt, and was ſeized by the elector of 
Saxony in 1718, on the death of the laſt duke of 
Saxe-Zeits. 

The city of the like name, which was once a 
biſhop's ſee, under the archbiſhop of Magdeburg, and 


an Imperial town, ſtands on the river Sala, or Saal. | 


This town 1s famous for its fairs, which are the moſt 
conſiderable in Saxony, next to thoſe of Leipſic. An 
hiſtorian of credit ſays, that, in 1714, it was burnt 
down upon its fair day, which is June 29; and that 
here is a large caſlle, built by one of the landgraves of 
Thuringia. Its ancient cathedral is yet ſtanding ; and 
the Lutherans have a chapter of canons, who mult 
prove their nobility by 16 deſcents, both by the fathers 
and mothers ſide. The ſuburbs of this city are almoſt 
all vineyards, but the wine is bad. The biſhopric was 
founded by the emperor Otho I. in 951, at Zeits, and 
tranſplanted hither in 982. Lutheraniſm was intro- 
duced here in the beginning of the 16th century, by its 
biſhop, after whoſe death the elector took the admi- 
niſtration. Ir was ceded to him by the treaty of Paſſaw 
in 1552; and it gave a title to a branch of the family, 
which was called adminiſtrator: but the laſt prelate 


turned Papiſt in 1717, by which he was rendered in- | 


capable of enjoying the Proteſtant biſhopric. 


For a deſcription of the electorate of Brandenburg, 
the reader is referred to our account of the Pruſſian do- 
minions, in which it is included. 


The Principality of Weimar lies between the river 
Saal and the county of Schwartzburg, and contains the 
bailiwicks of Bercka, Jena, Orlamund, Dornſberg, 
and Tondorf, with ſeveral foreſts and towns. Beſides 
that which 1s properly the duchy of Weimar, the duke's 
other eſtates in Upper Saxony are thoſe of the branch 
of Saxe-Jena, of which this prince is joint-ſovereign 
with the duke of Saxe-Eiſenach, with whom he enjoys 
many other things in common, ſuch as the reverſion 
of ſeveral eſtates, archives, tolls and mines. His re- 
venues are computed at about $0,000l. a year, with 
which he maintains 1000 regular troops in the fineſt 
order, and keeps a tolerable court. The chief places 
in this principality are the following : 

Magdela, a market-town ; Butſtoff, on the Loſſe, 
conſiderable for a beaſt fair; and Salza, on the IIm, 
famous for a ſalt-work. 

The Principality of Ersxnacn lies on the frontiers 
of Heſſe. It is mountainous, and the ſurface barren ; 
but the hills are replete with mines of iron, copper, 
allum, vitriol, ſaline ſprings, &c. Lutheraniſm is 
the eſtabliſhed religion, and the principal places are, 

Eiſenach, which gave name to the principality, and 
is its capital. It is ſituated on the Neſſe, and contains a 
gymnalium, a ducal palace, a ſeat of colleges, and a 
ſuperintendency. In a caſtle, on a neighbouring 
mountain, Martin Luther ſuffered 11 months impri- 
ſonment. 

Allſtert, a town of great antiquity, is defended by a 
caſtle, and gives name to a ſuperintendency and baili- 
wick. The emperor Otho had a palace in this town, 


and held a diet here in 974. Many of his medals have 


been found in digging about the town and its environs, 


The medal, faithful to its charge of fame, 
Thro' climes and ages bears each form and name: 


| ANEW, ROYAL avd AUTHENTIC SYSTEM or UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY. 


4 


It is a grand building, of free- ſtone, according to the 


| town, with a fine caſtle, and ſeveral others of leſſer 


In one ſhort view, ſubjected to our eye, 
Gods, emp'rors, heroes, ſages, beauties lie 
Wirh ſharpen'd ſight pale antiquaries pore ; 
Th' inſcription value, but the ruſt adore: 
This the blue variſh, that the green endears 
The ſacred ruſt of twice ten hundred years! 
Oh! when ſhall Britain, conſcious of her 
Stand emulous of Greek and Roman fame 
In living medals ſee her wars enroll'd, 

And vanquiſh'd realms ſupply recording gold, 


claim, 
5 
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Jana, on the Saal, 14 miles eaſt of Weimar ie 
well-fortified town, pleaſantly ſituated amidſt . 
yards, Here is an univerſity, with a library, obſerya. 
tory, phyſic- garden, &c. a conſiſtory, Latin and Ger. 
man ſociety, free-ſchool, and ducal palace. Both the 
town and univerſity have fine gardens, : 

The Duchy of Copurc is ſituated in the circle of 
the Upper Saxony, though the inhabitants call them. 
ſelves Franconians. It belonged formerly to the counts 
of Henneberg, but has been poſſeſſed by the dukes of 
Saxe Gotha ever ſince 1674. 

Its capital, of the ſame name, is one of the moſt an. 
cient towns in Germany, pretty large, well built, and 
defended by the duke of Saxe-Gotha's ſtrong caſtie, on 
a neighbouring hill, where Luther, who reſided here 
for the moſt part during the diet of Augſburg, in 1550, 
to be at hand to inſtruct his adherents, was ſcvcral 
times impriſoned, and where he compoſed ſeveral 
hymns and epiſtles. Here is a college, with 11 profcf.. 
ſors of ſeveral faculties, called Caſimir college, be- 
cauſe founded in 1602, by John Calimir, ele&or of 
Saxony, who had, in 1597, alſo built the houſe for the 
courts of juſtice. The court, or palace, where the 
dukes reſided, is in the town itſelf, very near the great 
church. The Augſburg confeſſion 1s the religion pro- 
feſſed in this duchy. In the citadel are old archives, 
wherein are preſerved many important inſtructions re- 
lating to the hiſtory of the reformation. 

The duchy of Coburg belongs, in part, to the duke 
of Hildburghauſen, or Hilperſhauſen, which is the 
name of a town, with a fine caſtle, where he reſides. 
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modern taſte. To him alſo belongs Holdburg, another 


note. 

Steinhead is a ſmall town, and was anciently a gold 

mine. : 
Senneburg gives name to a bailiwick, in which are 
two market towns, named Indenbach and Murichnitz : 
Eiſzfeld, on the Werra, contains a ducal palace, a La- 
tin ſchool, glaſs-houſe, vitriol manufactory, powder 
blue manufactory, has a ſuperintendency, and gives 
name to a bailiwick. 

Koningſberg is ſituated on a hill, and defended by 
an ancient caſtle. It contains a ſuperintendency, and 
gives name to a bailiwick. In Ummerſtadt town, 
on the river Rodach, are a hunting palace and 2 
ſalt work. : 

The Principality of Saxz-GoTHa is bounded by 
Naumberg on the eaſt; the landgraviate of Heſſe and 
Saxe-Eiſenach on the weſt; the county of Eufurt and 
Halle on the north and north-eaſt; and Franconia o 
the ſouth. Its dukes are deſcended from the 3 
John Frederick the Magnanimous, who was depolc 
by the emperor Charles V. in 1574, ſince which the 
youngeſt branch has enjoyed the electorate. | 

The eſtates of its ſovereign are (beſides the duchy 0 
Gotha, including the lordſhips of Tenna, bong oor 
burg, and Ichterſhauſen) the bailiwick of Kranickfeld, 
the monaſtery of Volkenroda, and, in the country © 
Altenburg, the towns of Altenburg, Orlamunda, 
Kala, Leuchtenburg, 
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Schmoelle, Sichweighoff, &c. 
His titles are the ſame as thoſe of the duke - Fog 
Eyſenach, with the addittion only of the lord 3 
Tonna, and they differ but little from thoſe o x 
elector of Saxony: and as of all rhe Saxon Ae 
the Erneſtine branch, this duke is the moſt Power ,, 


urts of Saxony, next to that of Dreſden, 

ſo of S ee He has all 
_ cer of ſtate that are common to ſovereign 
the = By the prudent management of his public 
_—_ . his ſubjects are the leaſt burdened with taxes 

n in Germany. His guards are well cloathed, 
Den rich, and his tables ſerved with more elegance 

n. 

Bap, dhe capital city, is a large walled town on the 
iver Leina. It is ſituated in a fine corn country, about 

= days journey ſouth of Hanover. Its chief trade 1s 
8 ers woad, of which they have three crops, the 
or 7 rowing wild. This herb is eſteemed ſuch a ſo- 

5 balſamic, as to cure wounds almoſt with a 
9 if taken in time. It reſembles plantain, but has 
| Jonger leaf, The roots fatten barren ground exceed- 
10 ly; and, being brought over to England, thrive well 
-ofeveral places. Here are two churches and an hoſpital. 

ohn Frederick, elector of Saxony, being taken pri- 
ſoner by Charles V. the old caſtle of Gotha was, by his 
order, demoliſhed, When the elector was ſet at liberty 
in 1552, he rebuilt it, and made it larger. The place 
being again taken in 1567, was demoliſhed a ſecond 
time, after a long and expenſive ſiege ; but duke Er- 
neſt, ſurnamed the Pious, rebuilt it, cauſed both that 
and the town to be encompaſſed with ditches and ram- 
parts, and gave it the name of Friedenſtein, or the 
Caſtle of Peace, in oppoſition to its ancient name of 
Grimmerſtein, or the Caſtle of Furies. It ſtands by 
itſelf on a hill, from whence there is a vaſt proſpect 
over a fertile plain. It contains a library, a cabinet of 
curioſities, a chapel, a mint, an armoury, a theatre, 
and a laboratory ; and is embelliſhed with fine gar- 
dens; as is Frederickſhal, another ducal palace in the 
ſuburbs. Here are ſeveral churches, a military and 
other hoſpitals, an academy for cadets, various fchools, 
a college, foundry, riding-houſe, green-houſe, water- 
works, porcelain, and other manufactories. 

The Principality of ALTENBURG is well watered, 
has a fruitful foil, and rich mines. The inhabitants are 
Lutherans, and haye five ſuperintendants; and the 
principal places are as follow: 

Carnburg, on the Saal, which was formerly the ca- 

pital; Sulzia, on the Ilm, remarkable for its falt 
works; Roda, on the Roda, a market town, contain- 
ing a cloth and ſtocking manufactory; and Orlamunda, 
on the Saal, a town much decayed from its priſtine 
grandeur. | 


Ronneburg has manufactories of woollen cloth, 
earthen wares, &c. 

Altenburg, on the Pleſſe, 37 miles weſt of Dreſden, 
is the ſeat of the chief offices for the diſtricts of the 
principality, The town, which is large, and was once 
an Imperial city, contains a foundation for the educa- 
tion of young ladies of decayed families, a houſe be- 
longing to the Teutonic order, an orphan houſe, a houſe 
of correction, a college, library, and muſeum. It 
g'ves name to a diſtrict, which contains Lucca, 
Schmollen, Goſznitz, and Muſelwitz. | 

The moſt conſiderable places in the ſmall principa- 
lity of SAXE-COBURG-SAALFELD, Are 

Saalfeld, a handſome town on the Saal, which con- 
tans the mint for the circle of Upper Saxony, a ducal 
palace, a grammar-ſchool, vitriol-houſe, ſmelting- 
houſe, ſeveral churches, manufactories of cloth, gold 
and filk ſtuffs, &c. Saalfeld-abbey, a Benedictine 
monaſtery, once ſtood on an eminence near this town, 
the abbot of which was always a prince of the empire, 
and had a ſeat and voice in the diets. 

oſneck is a ſmall but populous town, full of pot- 

ters, Clothiers, and curriers; Lehſten is a town cele- 
brated for having a quarry of excellent ſlate in the 
neignbourhood; and Grafenthal is a ſmall town near 
me river Zepten, tin which are ſome iron and copper 
works, with a glaſs-houſe. 
The territories belonging to the houſe of Hatzfeld, 
22 only Blankenhayn, a ſmall town, and Wan- 


eben, A market - town, On the Apfelſtet. 
No. 67. . 
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The little Principality of Quzzrvar contains the 


following e T 
Querfurt, from which the principality receives its 
name, is a conſiderable town, including the ſuburbs, with 
a caſtle, on a hill, in the vicinity. It is the ſeat of a ſu- 
perintendency, and has a great annual fair on the Wed- 
neſday in the Eaſter week. | 
Dahrne is the ſeat of a ſuperintendency, and has a 
ducal palace in the neighbourhood. * 
Juterback, on the Angerback, is a ſmall town, near 
which, in 1644, a battle was fought between the Swedes 
and Imperialiſts, in which the former were victorious. 
The Principality of Ax HAUr, fituated between the 
rivers Elbe and Saal, is divided into the four branches 
of Deſſau, Bernburg, Zerbſt, and Cothen. When the 
dominions were thus divided, it was agreed to ſubmit 
to the eldeſt of the family, who has the ſupreme go- 
vernment, and the only power to aſſemble the reſt up- 
on matters of conſequence. They have all but one vote 
in the diet, in which they generally depute one of their 
number to repreſent them. The right of ſeniority has 
been eſtabliſhed for ſome years in the branches of 
Bernburg and Zerbſt, which are the moſt numerous. 
It appears, from hiſtory, that this family has been pro- 
ductive of mighty warriors, and many other famous. 
men; and that they have matched into the greateſt fa- 
mihes of the empire. : 
The eſtates of the prince of Anhalt-Deſſau are the 
principality of Deſſau, with the town of that name x 
Worlitz, upon the Elbe; Rudegaſt, Sunderſleben; 
Oranienbaum, a ſeat on the confines of the electorate 
of Saxony ; Ragun, Jeſnitz, &c. The prince of An- 
halt-Bernburg poſſeſſes the lordſhip of Bernburg, on 
the Saal, and Ballenſtadt; Old Anhalt, from whence 
the family is denominated ; Hartzgerode; Little Zeitz, 
where he reſides; and the abbey of Gernrode, for la- 
dies; of which laſt the princes of Anhalt have the ad- 
vowſon. The prince of Anhalt-Cothen has the town 
and territory of that namie, between the Saal and 
Mulda, with Plotzkow ; the bailiwicks of Nienburg, 
on the Saal, heretofore an abbey ; Wolfen, the upper 
county of Warenſdorf, and Guſten. The prince of 
Anhalt-Zerbſt poſſeſſes the town of that name, with 
the bailiwicks of Lindau, Coſwitz, Roſwick, Roſla, 
Muhligen of Magdeburg, Water-Nienburg, Dom- 
burg, Meckern, and the lordſhip of Javern, or Ye- 
vern, in Oldenburg, He has alſo the reverſion of 
the territory of Kniphauſen. It is computed, that the 
revenue of each is about 7oool. a year. There is no 
univerſity in this country ; but prince Lewis of Cothen 
founded a learned ſociety, the members of which have 
been chiefly employed in tranſlations of ancient Greek 
and Latin authors, and the improvement of the Ger- 
man language. He was the firſt preſident; and, in a 
ſhort time, above 20 princes, and 600 noblemen, en- 
tered into the ſociety, which is called the Fructifying 
Society, and has very much advanced the learning, and 
improved the language of the Germans. The people 
of Deſſau, according to the Preſent State of Germany, 
are Calviniſts, and the others Lutherans; bur, in the 
town of Zerbſt, there are both Calviniſts and Lutherans. 
It is a good corn country, watered by the Saal and the 
Mulda, and its principal trade 1s 1n beer, 
The chief towns are 
Deſſau, on the Elbe, at the influx of the Mulda, $ 
miles ſouth of Zerbſt, and 20 eaſt of Bernburg. It 
lies in a pleaſant fruitful country, is well fortified, and 
adorned with the prince's palace. In one of the cha- 
pels there is the tomb of one Rehebeck, an old miller, 
who, having followed Waldemar, marquis of Branden- 
burg, to the wars, where the latter was ſlain, the for- 
mer perſonated him ſo artfully, that he. was reſpected 


- as the marquis himſelf, The trade of this town is iti 


excellent beer, which is tranſported all over the coun- 


try. It had a fine bridge over the Elbe, which the 
Imperialiſts burnt in 1631. 


Zerbſt ſtands a little eaſt of the Elbe, 10 miles north 
of Deſſau, and 46 north of Leipfic, It is very ancient, 
"0 & | [ and 


* 


and well fortified, according to the import of the name, 
which, in the Wendiſh dialect, ſignifies Fort. It is 


remarkable for little now but being the ſeat of its prince, 


and a brewery, productive of ſuch excellent malt liquor, 
that in Franconia it ſells dearer than wine. 

Bernburg is a fortified town, in a fruitful territory, on 
the banks of the Saal, 8 miles from the Elbe, 18 eaſt 
of Deſſau, and 20 ſouth of Magdeburg. The prince 
has a palace here, ſeparated from the rown by the river. 
This place was taken in 1636, by the troops of the 
elector of Saxony, when they put the Swediſh garriſon 
to the ſword, and plundered the town. 

Barbi belongs to a prince of the Weiſſenfels branch of 
Saxony, who has erected a noble caſtle in it, with com- 
modious apartments, and crimſon velvet furniture, em- 
broidered with gold. Here is a ſuperb ſaloon, which, 
with the cloſet and ceiling, are finely painted. Ir has 
gardens delightfully ſituated by the fide of the Elbe. 
The duke of Barbi is the only Calviniſt prince of the 
Saxon Family. The town ſtands near the influx of the 
Saal into the Elbe, betwixt Anhalt and Magdeburg. 
Quedlinburg is a little ſtate in this circle, betwixt the 
principalities of Anhalt and Halberſtadt, which has the 
ritle of an abbacy, from an abbey of great note, that was 
founded here by Henry I. who was buried in it in 936; 
and becauſe he ſpent much of his time here in taking 
birds, was ſurnamed the Fowler, After he had defeated 
40,000 Huns near Merſburg, he began to build the 
church, to fulfil a vow which he had made for the 
proſperity of his arms, but, dying ſoon after he had 
dedicated the church to St. Servetus, his widow Ma- 
tilda carried it on, his ſon the emperor Otho com- 

leted and richly endowed it, and his daughter Ma- 
tilda was the firſt abbeſs. Succeeding emperors were 
alſo very bountiful to it, and declared themſelves its 


rotectors; but, on the extinction of the then Imperial 


mily, the protectorſnip paſſed into that of Anhalt, and 
thence into that of Saxony, in which it continued till 
the cloſe of the laſt century, when the late elector ſold 
the protection- fee of the abbey, and of the city of 
Northauſen, to the elector of Brandenburg, who gar- 
riſoned the town, and eſtabliſhed ſeveral courts in it. 
The abbeſs being a princeſs of the empire, and the firſt 
of thoſe princeſſes who derive their title ſolely from 
their abbeys, complained of this to the diet, wherein 
ſhe has her deputy among the prelates of the Rhine, but 
without effect; ſo that now ſhe has little more than 
the ſhadow of power in the city, and the abbey itſelf has 
loſt much of its ancient ſplendor : for the abbeſſes have 
not, as formerly, their hereditary officers, &c. The 
chapter has four dignitaries, viz. the abbeſs, the prio- 
reſs, the deaneſs, and the canoneſſes, or nuns. All 
theſe ladies muſt be at leaſt baroneſſes, and prove their 
noble extraction for eight deſcents. The abbeſſes have 
commonly been of the Imperial or Electoral families. 
Thoſe of Brandenburg, Brunſwic, and Anhalt, poſſeſs 


fiefs, which they hold of the abbey. No abbeſs can 


be choſen without the conſent of its hereditary protec- 
tor; and the emperor's confirmation 1s ſufficient to ren- 
der his election valid, without any from Rome; for 
that court has had nothing to do with the abbey ſince 
1539, when Lutheraniſm was brought in by its abbeſs, 
the counteſs of Stolberg. Here are no vows made; 


the canoneſſes, who receive and return viſits, know no 


reſtraints ; both the abbeſs and her nuns may leave the 
abbey and marry ; and ſince the reformation ſeveral of 
the abbeſſes have been widows, The revenue of this 
Lutheran abbey does not exceed goool. a year; its 
eſtate, beſides the little city of Quedlinburg, being only 
the villages of Ditſurt and Suderole ; which laſt is 
claimed by the elector of Brandenburg, as belonging to 
his ſecularized biſhopric of Halberſtadt. The abbey 
has more the air of a little court than of a religious houſe, 
The abbeſs gives audiences with all the affected pomp 
of ſecular princes, and is ſeated under a canopy, ſur- 
rounded by her chaplains and officers. | 
Quedlinburg, her place of reſidence, is a little city 
on the river Bode, that was formerly a Hans Town, 
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and afterwards ſubject to the abbey ; but 
rebelling againſt their abbeſs in 1745, the 
ſubject to the elector of Saxony, though : 
other hands. It had formerly a caſtle on the t 
neighbouring hill, ſince demoliſhed. A 8 of a 
was held here in 1085. This town is ſo ver N 
frontier of Lower Saxony, that ſome geogra Away Is 
placed it in that circle, Phers have 

The free Imperial abbey of Walkenri 
the family of Branſwic Wolfenbuttle . : ng to 
a bailiwick ; but, on its account, pay an aſleſſine; Tg 
the empire, and to the chamber of Wetzlar. Theo 5 
places of the leaſt importance, in the whole baili ror 
are the town of Walkenried, on the Zorge * 
town of Zorge, which contains iron manufaories 2 

The ſouth part of the principality of ScnhwakZ RU 
which is ſeparated from the north, is ſurrounded þ f 
Coburg, Altenburg, Eiſenach, and Erfurt; and th 
north part is encompaſſed by Thuringia, the electorate 
of Saxony, the counties of Stolberg, Hohenftein, 
Eichsfelde, and the territory of the imperial town of 
Mulhauſen. In this principality are many fertile ſpot; 
yielding all kinds of grain, roots, fruits, &c. Eg: 
country likewiſe produces wine, game, ſilver, ale, 
timber, venifon, copper, and alabaſter. p 

The rivers are the Schwarze, Saal, Helme, Wep- 
per, Ilm, Gera, Zorgange, and Elbe, 

The inhabitants amount to about 100,000, Lyuthe. 
raniſm is the religion profeſſed, and the principal places 
are the following : 

Sonderhauſen, on the Wepper, has a palace near it, 
the apartments of which are fine, and the gardens ele- 
gant. In the armoury is an image of Puſtrich, a 
Wandiſh idol, in ſhining black metal. Its head, on 
which the right hand reſts, is large and diſproportionate, 
with a hole in the top of it; and its belly is prominent 
and hollow. In lieu of a mouth a round hole is ſub- 
ſtituted. The legs are both mutilated, and the right 
is bent in a particular manner. The middle of the loft 
arm, which reſts on the lap, is broken off, This town 
gives name to a bailiwick, and 1s the ſear of the pub- 
lic offices, 

Arnſtadt, on the Gera, has a handſome ſtone bridge 
of ſix arches. On the ſame river are braſs and iron 
works, with ſeveral mills, and a falt-petre houſe near 
the town, in which are two palaces belonging to the 
prince, ſeveral churches, and a public ſchool. 

In Avguſtenburg is a fine palace, and a garden. 
Geren is a market-town, with iron works, and a 
ſaw-mill; Langewieſen, on the Ilm, is a fief of 
Mentz ; and Breitubach, on the ſame river, contains a 
palace, 

The principal places in the territories of Rupor- 
STADT, are Rudolſtadt, on the Saal, with a caſtle on an 
eminence in the neighbourhood, ſeveral colleges and 
courts, a Latin ſchool, and ſuperintendency : and in 
the bailiwick to which Rudolſtadt gives name, there 1s 
a {mall town called Teichel. | : 

Blankenburg, on the Rhine, has ſome paper-mills 
and copper-mines ; Konitz is remarkable only for its 
filver mines; Leutenberg has ſilver and copper mines, 
a copper mill, ſmelting-houſe, &c. Ehrenſtein is de- 
fended by a caſtle; and Ilm is a ſmall town, on à e. 
of the ſame name. | Bl 

Frankenhauſen is environed on all ſides by hills, and 
gives name to a bailiwick: Arnſburg is an ancient 
caſtle; at Stranſberg there is the ruins of _ 
caſtle; Hermingea, on the Helme, 15 very pleaſantly 


the citizens 


NOw 1t 13 in 


| ſituated; Scholetheim is a market-town, belonging © 


the Hopſgarten family; and Kalbra 1s ſurrounded by 
the plentiful diſtrict called the Golden Plain. 

STOLBERG county, which lies north of the lower 
county of Schwartzburg, eaſt of Hohenſtein, and 8 | 
of Mansfeld, is about 20 miles long, and 10 broa®; 
and gives name to counts of an ancient, and once 4 ul 
powerful family, whoſe domains he diſperſed 1 , 
moſt of them are in the circle of the Upper Rhine! 


| | counts of 
and they have right to the Rt hs ob nu bur 
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They are divided into the two chief 
chere ef Tenburg and Gudern, and the latter into 
ſe of Stolberg and Ortenberg. They are ſovereign 
t 0th of the Lutheran religion; and, beſides their 
coun» iliwickks in the circle above mentioned, they 
large the county of Weringerode, in the principality 
1. alberſtadt, near the borders of which, among the 
0 "tains, ſtands the caſtle of Stolberg, which, it is 
or was built by Otho Colonna, a Roman gentleman, 
fal "hom the emperor Juſtin gave this part of the Hyr- 
to bs Foreſt, in reward for his ſervices; and who gave 
o_ rom the iron mines he met with in the 


it this name fre 2 
985 dation of it, which, in the German tongue, are 


Sthalgrub. 
on OR is one of the four Hyrcanian counties, 


the other three being Stolberg, Hohenſtein, and Re- 

enſtein. It is about 30 miles from eaſt to weſt, and 
18 from north to ſouth. It abounds with ſeveral ſorts 
of minerals, Very profitable to the inhabitants; parti- 
cularly that called the Scheifferſtein, peculiar to this 
and the neighbouring provinces. It is a blackiſh glit- 
tering kind of late, which, melted and bruiſed, yields 
much copper and filver. An authentic writer ſays, 
there is ſcarce the like in the world ; that out of ir the 


inhabitants melt copper, each hundred weight of which | 


contains 10 Or 12 ounces of pure ſilver; and that this 
ſtone is very common here. He adds, that in theſe 
ſtones are lively repreſentations, in fair copper ſtrokes, 
of fiſhes of ſeveral ſorts, frogs, water-rats, and other 
animals, that abound in a neighbouring lake. 

The pedigree of the counts of Mansfeld is ſuppoſed 
to be derived from Burchard V. count of Quernfurt, 
to whom the emperor Frederick Barbaroſſa gave this 
county, for his ſervice in the Holy Land; and his 
ſucceſſors have enjoyed it ever ſince, but pay homage 
to the elector of Saxony. There have been ſeveral 
great men of chis family, ſome of whom have been 
privy-counſellors to the emperors of Germany, and 
deputy-governors of Saxony; and the names of ſeveral 
of them ſhine in the annals of Germany and the Ne- 
therlands; but it is now divided into four or five 
branches, which makes them leſs conſiderable than 
formerly. Some of the young counts, in the 16th cen- 
tury, oppoſed ſeveral of the Lutheran doctrines, which 
gave riſe to a ſect called Mansfeldians. The two chief 
branches left, are thoſe of Bornſtet and Eiſleben. The 
latter reſides in the town of that name, and has nothing 
to depend on but the hunting, fiſhery, and patronage 
of the churches; the family being ſo deeply in debt, 
that the greater part of the eſtates, which formerly be- 
longed to it, were ſeized by the creditors; and the re- 
mainder was ſequeſtered to the elector of Saxony, who 


mortgaged his part, in 1715, to George I. king of | 


Great Britain ; fo that all the preſent count is poſſeſſed 
of, is only Bornſtet, with its diſtri, two eſtates in Bo- 
hemia, and the ſmall principality of Fondi, in the king- 
dom of Naples. 

The prince of this county being an hereditary count 
of the German empire, we ſhall here give ſome account 
of that dignity, Theſe counts have a voice in the Im- 
perial diet, may purchaſe eſtates in any part of the em- 
peror's dominions, may liſt volunteers, and cannot be 
ſued by the emperor but only in the Imperial chamber. 
But that which properly relates to counts of territories, 
fuch as thoſe of Mansfeld, is, that they were anciently 
created and inveſted by the delivery of one or more 
banners for ſeiſin of their territories, as dukes were in- 
veſted; and the ſurrender of them was made by the 
re-delivery of thoſe banners to the emperor. 

None of the towns or villages in this county are 
worthy of deſcription, except Eifleben, the capital of 
the county, which is divided into Old and New, and 
celebrated for the birth and death of the great reformer 

artin Luther, It is populous, a great thorough- 
are, contains many breweries, and has a caſtle to de- 
fend it. | 

The county of WERNIGERODE, ſituated on the bor- 

derts of the principality of Halberſtadt, is 12 miles 

| | 2 
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long, 9 broad, partly level, and partly mountainous. ; 


The Blockberg mountain here is reckoned the higheſt 
in Germany, and the ſnow generally covers it all the 


year round, The level parts of this county are fertile 


in grain, pulſe, flax, fruit, herbs, timber, &c. And 
the whole abounds in horſes, game, chalk, lime-ſtone, 
marle, lead, cattle, ſalt-petre, cobalt, freeſtone, clay, 
and iron, a 

The eſtabliſhed religion is Lutheraniſm; and the 
principal places are 

Wernigerode, which gives name to the county, and 
is defended by a ſtately caſtle, adorned with admirable 
gardens, and containing a fine library, and many valu- 
able archives. 

The town conſiſts of three parts, the Old Town, the 
New Town, and the Suburb of Noſchonſade. It may 
be laid under water by means of the Zillicher Rivulet. 
The corporation has a property in ſome large woods, 
from which the burghers are allowed timber for build- 
ing, and a certain quantity for fuel. The inhabitants 
are employed in breweries, diſtilling, and cloth and 
woollen manufactories. Along the Zillicher River are 
ſeveral oil, fulling, copper, meal, ſawing, and other 
mills. 

Drubeck, a large village, has a foundation for fix 
Proteſtant ladies; and Ilſenburg is defended by a ſtrong 
caſtle. In the neighbourhood of the latter there are 
various mills; and in the bailiwick of Haſſerode, is a 
colour mill and a lead mine, | 

The Lordſhips of Revssen are ſurrounded by Erzge- 
berg, Vogtland, Neuſtadt, Culmback, Bamberg, Saal- 
feld, Leutenberg, Altenberg, and the bailiwick of 
Zeits. The plains are fruitful, the hills rich in mine- 
rals, and the rivers abound in fiſh. The people, who 
are Lutherans, employ themſelves in woollen and iron 
manufactories. 

The principal places are, 

Greitz, on the Elſter, a town encompaſſed with woods 
and mountains. It contains a handſome church, Latin 


{chool, orphan-houſe, and ſome woollen manufactories. 


Zeulenroda has a manufactory of ſtuffs, ſtockings, 
&c. an allum mine, and an annual fair. 

Trawrenth is a market-town, celebrated for its iron 
works; and Moſchlitz is a market town, which has an 
allum mine work. 

Gerad is a handſome little town, ſituated in a pleaſant 
vale near the Elſter, and contains a gymnaſium and 
woollen manufactory. 

Schlewitz has a woollen manufactory, and gives 
name to a lordſhip, which contains three market 
towns, viz, Tanna, Gorgwitz, and Market Hohen- 
leuben. 

The great induſtry of the inhabitants of theſe lord- 
ſhips renders them very rich; for the people ſeem to 
make buſineſs their pleaſure, and to conſider labour an 
amuſement. 

The greateſt part of the inhabitants of the lordſhips 
SCHONBURG are Lutherans, very induſtrious, and 
have ſeveral flouriſhing manufactories. The counts of 
Schonburg have a ſeat in the diet of the empire, and 
in that of the circle, 

The principal places are, 

Waldenburg, on the Mulde, famous for its brown 
and earthen wares. Loſnitz has a cloth manufactory; 
Wechſelbur, on the Mulde, contains a noble ſeat; and 
Burgſtadt has a ſtuff manufactory. The people of 
theſe lordſhips are particularly attentive to their reli- 
gious duties, and ſeem to be unaffectedly pious in their 
demeanors. 


Hail! heav'nly piety, ſupremely fair! 

Whoſe ſmiles can calm the horrors of deſpair, 

Bid in each breaſt unuſual tranſports flow, 

And wipe the tears that ſtain the cheek of woe. 

How bleſt the man who leaves each meaner ſcene, 

Like thee, exhalted, ſmiling, and ſerene ! 

Whoſe riſing ſoul purſues a nobler flight; 

Whoſe boſom melts with more refin'd delight; 
Whoſe 
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Whoſe thoughts, elate with tranſports all ſublime, 
Can ſoar at once beyond the views of time; 
Till loos'd from earth, as angels unconfin'd, 

He flies acrial on the darting wind; 

Free as the keen-ey'd eagle, bears away, 

And mounts the regions of eternal day. 


The County of HovsTern, though rather hilly, 


abounds in corn, graſs, cattle, deer, game, timber, 


iron, alabaſter, and jaſper, which latter it may not be 


improper here to deſcribe. 


The jaſper differs little from an agate, only it 1s ſofter, . 


and will not bear ſo fine a poliſh, becauſe it conſiſts of 
groſſer particles; beſides, it is not ſo tranſparent, and is 
moſt commonly green; and the nearer it comes to an 
emerald, the higher is the value. However, it is of 
other colours, and, on that account, is divided into 
different ſpecies, among which are included the ne- 
phritic ſtones. 

The white nephritic ſtone has a very fine, compatt, 
firm texture, with a ſmooth gloſly ſurface, and is of va- 


» rious ſizes; but the common fort is two inches in dia- 


meter. The ſhape is very irregular, like a common 
flint; and it is naturally of a fine white, with great 
brightneſs and tranſparency. It has ſometimes a blueiſh 
tinge, which makes it appear of a deep pearl colour, 
a upon that account, is more valued by ſome; but 
when it is yellowiſh, it is not in great eſteem. It looks 

retty much like marble, but breaks into fine gloſſy 
bien and is heavy, as well as very hard. It is often cut 
into ſmall cups and other toys, which are extremely 
bright. 


The green jaſper is a bright ſemi-tranſparent ſtone, . 


and of a cloſe, hard, irregular texture. It has been 
found in maſſes of many feet in diameter, and ſometimes 
no larger than a horſe- bean. It is of a deep beautiful 

reen, and almoſt always of the ſame colour throughout, 


though it has been ſometimes found clouded with white. 


It is externally bright and gloſſy, and breaks into ſmooth 
pieces, apparently of a texture between flint and marble. 
Its very great hardneſs renders it capable of a fine 
poliſh. | 

The ſoft duſky green jafper is not ſo heavy or valu- 
able as the former, and is generally found in ſtones of 
a flat ſhape, from two to five inches in diameter. The 
ſurface is pretty full of ſuperficial cracks, and the co- 
lour always dull, with ſometimes a blueiſh and ſome- 
times a browniſh caſt. The molt remarkable places in 
thiwcounty are, | 

Houſtern, which gives name to the county, and to 
a bailiwick ; Ilfeld, a village on the Behr, that belongs 
to the elector of Brunſwic-Lunenburg, and contains a 
{ſmall college; and Bleickrade, a ſmall town in the 
lordſhip of Lora, which, with the town of Kaetten- 
berg, is now incorporated with the principality of Hal- 
berſtadt. 

Ebrich, on the Zorge, has ſeveral manufadtories, 
and is the ſeat of a ſuperintendency ; Sachſa is a ſmall 
town with a ruined E. mo a flatting mill, a paper mill, 


and a gunpowder mill ; Benneckſtein is famous for its 


iron mills; and Great Bodungen 1s a market-town on 
the Bode. 


Taz CIRCLE or LOWER SAXONY. 


THls circle is bounded, on the north, by the duchy 

of Sleſwic and the Baltic; on the fouth by the 
circle of Upper Saxony, and a part of that of the Upper 
Rhine; on the weſt by the circle of Weſtphalia and the 
North Sea; and on the eaſt by part of the circle of Up- 
per Saxony, In ſome parts it is woody, ſandy, and 
marſhy ; but, in general, it may be deemed a very 
fruitful country. 

Having already defcribed thoſe parts of this circle 
which are included in the dominions of Denmark and 
Pruſſia, we proceed to thoſe which have not been no- 
ticed, and are as follow: 9 | 


7% A NEW, ROYAL ano AUTHENTIC SYSTEM or UNIVERSAL GEOGRApyy. 


Brunswaic LuxnzwxBurg, 


Though many places in this countr | 
marſhy, ſandy, and barren, yet een lde hy, 
fruitful in grain of all the various kinds, as 1 
many valuable roots. Here are likewiſe great 2 
ties of timber, honey, wax, pitch, fiſh, ſalt cum 
cattle, gone, minerals, turf, &c. Prings, 
Theſe territories have many manufactu 
cloths, ſtuffs, linen, eee lace, . ee pong 
gold twiſt, galoons, fringe, ſword-Knots, taſſels * 
berts, embroidery, tobacco- pipes, ſalt, fire · arms wg 
lours, paper, gunpowder, hats, ſkins; &c. 1 985 
Lutheraniſm is the eſtabliſhed religion; but Rom 
Catholics are tolerated in ſome places, particular] 1 
Hanover and Gottingen. Calviniſts and Jews cog 
lerated throughout all the electoral territories, ; 
With reſpect to the anceſtors of this illuſtrious houſe 
we obſerve, that the houſe of Brunſwic being united in 
the two ſons of Henry, duke of Zell, in 1 546, the 
branch of Brunſwic Wolfenbuttle and Beveren, de. 
ſcended from Henry, the eldeſt of thoſe ſons; and the 
electoral branch of Brunſwic-Lunenburg, from WII. 
liam, the youngeſt ſon ; and that the anceſtreſs of both 
branches was Margaret, queen of Scotland, wife of 
king Malcolm III. and fiſter to Edgar Atheling, the 
Saxon, who was the true lineal heir of the crown of 
England, both of the Daniſh and Saxon race; which 
Egdar dying without iſſue, the right of ſucceſſion fell to 
queen Margaret's poſterity, in whom centered at once 
the hereditary titles of the Scottiſh, Pictiſh, Britiſh, 
Daniſh, and Saxon royal families. It appears that his 
Britannic majeſty is deſcended from the Scottiſh, Nor- 
man, and Welch royal families, after the conqueſt, 
and particularly from the Plantaganet family ; from 
Margaret, queen of Scotland, daughter to our king 
Henry VII. from the houſe of Lancaſter; from the 
Scots royal Family of Baliol and Bruce; and, laſtly, 
from king James, the firſt monarch of Great Britain; 
ſo that his majeſty participates. the blood of all the royal 
families that ever reigned in this iſland. It might be 
demonſtrated, that this family is one of the moſt an- 
cient and illuſtrious in Europe; that it deſcended from, 
and has intermarried with, moſt, if not all, the ſove- 
reign familes in Chriſtendom z that there have been 
two emperors of Germany, and and an empreſs of Con- 
ſtantinople, of this family; not to mentior. the ſhare 
which queen Caroline, conſort of George II. might 
have had in the Imperial throne of Germany, had it 
not been for her inflexible attachment to the Proteſtant 
religion; and that from this family are deſcended the 
kings of Sweden, Denmark, Poland, and Pruſſia; the 
electors of Bavaria and the Palatinate ; the families of 


Heſſe, Baden, Mecklenburg, and ſeveral princes of 


the houſe of Saxony; to whom we might allo add ſe- 
veral mitred prelates, there having been 18 archbiſhops 


and biſhops of this family, all princes of the empire, 
| befides one cardinal, 


The creation of the eletorate, which is attached to 
the duchies of Hanover and Zell, was concerted at 


| the congreſs at the Hague in 1692, in the reign 0 


king William III. of glorious memory, and happily 
effected by his influence, in conjunction with molt 0 
the Proteſtant princes of the empire, in order to coun- 
terbalance the acceffion of the Popiſh branch of the 
Palatine family to the electorate of the Rhine. It hs 
oppoſed by ſeveral German princes, and particularly 4 
the duke of Brunſwic Wolfenbuttle, from a principle 


| of envy; but the then emperor Leopold, in order co 
| teſtify his gratitude to the Proteſtants for their 


aſſiſtance 


in the war againſt France, and, conſidering not on'y 
the perſonal merit of duke Erneſt, but the great 4 
of the Brunſwic family, who had the firſt ſeat in t x 
college of princes at the diet, and was one of the _ 
conſiderable in the empire for antiquity, wealth, = : 
power, ordered it to be put to the queſtion in ww 
| lege of electors at Ratiſbon, wherein it was fe 0 = 
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ch of October, 1692, that, the electoral dignity ,, exemptions when made ſubject to the Swedes, who 
the a be conferred on the ſaid prince Erneſt and his || continued their maſters till 1712, when this country 
_ The college of princes immediately entered and Verden were conquered by the king of Denmark, 


their proteſt againſt this reſolution, as contrary to the 
laws of the empire, becauſe entered into without their 
conſent. Nevertheleſs, in December. following, the 
emperor gave Prince Erneſt the inveſtiture, by deliver- 
ng the electoral cap to his plenipotentiaries, and de- 


claring him elector. 


The extent of the particular dominions of the elec- 


tor is as follows: 
Miles long. Miles broad. 


The principality of Grubenhagen 40 40 
The duchy of Hanover, or Calenburg 40 12 
The duchy of Lunenburg 80 50 
The duchy of Saxe-Lawenburg 30 15 
The duchy of Bremen, including Verden 60 40 
The county of Hoya 30 15 
The county of Diepholt 8 
The elector's revenues ariſe from the ſalt- pits, or 


ſprings, within the walls of Lunenburg; from taxes on 
land, cattle, merchandize, public houſes, and inns; 
but principally from the rich mines of ſilver, iron, and 
copper. The mines of Clauſthall, with thoſe of St. 
Andrew and Altena, yield near 200, oool. a year. Upon 
the whole, this elector's annual revenue is calculated to 
amount to at leaſt 400, oo0l. In the year 1692 he had 
near 14,000 regular troops on foot. Now that the 
eſtates of the electorate are larger above one-half, by 
the addition of Lunenburg and Bremen, he may raiſe 
an army of betwixt 30 and 40,000 men, without 
oreatly burthening his ſubj.:&s. In the year 1729, he 
reviewed a body of 19,890 men; and in September, 
1735, that number was augmented to 22,000 regular 
troops. In 1687 there was an hereditary and perpe- 
tual union made between this electoral family and that 
of Saxony; which was renewed in 1731 and 1736, for 
the mutual guarantee of the peaceable poſſeſſion of their 
eſtates againſt all invaders. 

The Duchy of BREMEN has the Weſer on the weſt; 
the Elbe, and part of Lunenburg, on the eaſt; the 
German Sea on the north; and part of Verden and 
Oldenburg on the ſouth. Ir is divided into the land of 
Bremen, properly ſo called, which lies ſome miles 
round the city; Wurſterland, along the coaſt, from 
the Weſer to the mouth of the Elbe; Hadeland, the 
north part of the duchy, at the mouth of the Elbe, 
where the people are deemed ignorant, but ſo fond of 
gay cloaths, that their neighbours have a proverb, 
that © There are no peaſants in Hadeland.” Part of 
it belongs to Hamburg, and part to Saxe-Lawenburg, 
Kedingerland, in which lies Stadt; and Altland, a 
pleaſant fruitful track, of about 14 miles in length. 
Betwixt Bremen and Stade the country is deſert ; but 
the other parts, towards the rivers, are very pleaſant, 
and abound with fields, meadows, and orchards. The 
inhabitants, who formerly relied ſo much on their va- 
lour, that they ſcorned to build forts, are ſtill eſteemed 
as good ſoldiers as any in Germany; and it is ſaid of 
the Wurſtlanders, in particular, that they will fight 
and drink with the beſt men in Germany. The ſitva- 
uon of the country between two ſuch navigable rivers, 
has diſpoſed the people in general to trade. 

The emperor Ludovicus Pius gave this country to 
Anſgarius, the firſt archbiſhop of Bremen and Hamburg, 
whom he had made metropolitan of Denmark, and all 
the known countries to the north. He died in 865; 
and his death is annually obſerved by the common 
People here with great ſolemnity. Denmark and Swe- 
en were no longer dependent on this ſee, when Lun- 
en was erected into an archbiſhopric : but this coun- 
3 continued ſubject. to its archbiſhops, till, by the 
a eaty of Weſtphalia, the archbiſhopric was ſecularized, 
ere into a duchy, and given to the Swedes for 
eſtorin 
Places which they had taken during the war. As their 
frequent wars with their archbiſhop in 


ence of their liberties, they pleaded for the ſame 
No. 68. f 


g the peace of the empire, and giving up other 
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did, in 1552, one of the counts o 


This prince mortgaged it ſoon to the elector, who, in 


1715, had 250,000]. granted him by his parliament, 
to enable him to make the purchaſe of it. There was 
an oppoſition, indeed, made to it, in both houſes, and 
a clamour raiſed againſt it without doors; but, how- 
ever convenient it might be for the elector of Hanover, 
whoſe family was poſſeſſed of Bremen once before, and 
to whoſe dominions it lay contiguous, the legiſlature 
wiſely judged it might be of the moſt dangerous con- 
ſequence to the crown of Great Britain, that any foreign 
prince, eſpecially a maritime power, ſhould hold the 
key, which the king of Denmark then had, of the Elbe 
and the Weſer. On ſurveying the maps of this part of 
the empire, it appears that, whilſt that King was in 
poſſeſſion of the duchies of Bremen and Verden, he was 
maſter of the ſea-coaſt from Denmark almoſt to the 
Seven Provinces, The maps ſhew, that the Elbe runs 
for about 500 miles, through Bohemia, Saxony, Bran- 
denburg, and the reſt of Germany; and that the We- 
ſer paſſes, for about 250 miles, through Heſſia, Weſt- 
phalia, Oldenburg, and ſome other countries of the 
empire. The vaſt importance of thoſe rivers to our 
trade will be manifeſt from conſidering that all our 
woollen, and other Engliſh manufactures, and almoſt 
all our commodities, both domeſtic and foreign, to the 
value of many hundred thouſands a year, are by 
thoſe ſtreams conveyed to innumerable 'markets; and 
that by the ſame navigation a great part of our riches 
flows continually home to us; a trade too precious te 
have lain at the mercy of any foreigner, either to lock 
It up from us, or to lay what impoſitions he pleaſed 
on it, as might have been the caſe, if the king of Den- 
mark had not been diſpoſſeſſed of Bremen and Verden. 
In 1717 this country ſuffered very much by inunda- 
tions from the Elbe, the banks of which are in ſome 
places very low, and would be frequently. overflown, 
were it not for the dykes. In 1720 the crown of Swe- 
den conſented in form to the diſmemberment of this 
duchy from its other dominions, and confirmed it to 
the houſe of Brunſwic. 

The common dialect of this, and a very large part of 
the lower circles of Germany, is a fort of Lower Saxon, 
neither Dutch nor High German, but partałk ing of both, 
or rather the root of both; for it ſeems to have retained 
more of the ancient Anglo-Saxon than of the Dutch or. 
High German: yet every one underſtands High Ger- 
man; and it is the language of their printed books, 
ſermons, and written letters, 

This duchy is watered by many rivers. The Tech, 
the Umme, and the Hamma, join together, and fall 
into the Weſer; as do the Brept, the Lun, the Stotel, 
and ſeveral others. The Eſſa, the Schwingel, and the 
Oſte, fall into the Elbe. The moſt remarkable places 
are, 

Boxtehude, ſituated on the Eſſa, or Eſt, 15 miles 
weſt of Hamburg, and 48 north-eaſt of Bremen, in a 
pleaſant country, ſo fruitful as to be reckoned one of 
the granaries of Hamburg. It is a pretty large town, 


with broad ſtreets, and is ſurrounded with a ditch and 


wall, upon which there are old ruinous towers. Its 
river, which comes out of Lunenburg, and is navigable 
for boats up to the town, falls into the Elbe at Cranta, 
about four miles off, where the latter is about a mile 
over; and from hence there is a fine proſpett of Ham- 
burg. The town, which firſt had its riſe from a nun- 
nery of ladies of a family of that name, was of ſuch note 
formerly, as to be admitted into the Hanſeatic League, 
and ſtill retains the privileges of a city, with burgo- 
maſters and ſenators, 
attempted, in vain, to reduce this 5 in 1424, as 

Mansfeld, who, 


becauſe he could not take it, ſet fire to the neighbour- 
ing nunnery. During the civil wars of Germany, it 
was ſeveral times taken from, and re-taken by, the 
Swedes; who being at length reſtored to it in 1 5297 5 
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kept it, with the reſt of the duchy of Bremen, till the 
whole country was conquered by the Danes, and then 


made over to the elector of Hanover. , 
Stade has a good trade, and a healthy air. It is fitu- 


| ated on the river Zwinga, or Schwingel, which falls 


into the Elbe 2 miles below it, 27 miles weſt of Ham- 
burg, and 44 north of Bremen, This place, beſides 
having been a free imperial city, and one of the Hans 
Towns, was formerly endowed with great privileges ; 
particularly that of being an aſylum or ſanctuary for all 
offenders, with a right of toll for ſhips paſſing up the 
Elbe; but became ſo poor, by Hamburg outſtripping 
it, that it was put under the protection of the archbiſhop 
of Bremen. After its decay, the Engliſh merchants, 
upon ſome diſguſt taken at Hamburg, removing hither, 
revived its trade; ſo that it became rich and populous, 
and is ſtill in good condition; though the Engliſh mer- 
chants returned to Hamburg. The town is well built; 
and its town-hall, market-place, and churches, are 
handſome. 

Bremerfurd, or Breme-Verden, is a walled town, with 
a good caſtle, that commands the neighbouring plains ; 
and a palace, which was formerly the archbiſhop of 
Bremen's, on the river Oſte, that runs into the Elbe. 
It is 15 miles fouth from Stade, and 28 north of Bre- 
men ; and the chief trade of it is by paſſengers betwixt 
thoſe towns. The chancery of the duchy is kept at this 

lace. 

: Ritzbuttle is a bailiwick, conſiſting of a caſtle, with 
14 villages, belonging to the Hamburghers, and ſitu- 
ated on the coaſt, where the Elbe falls into the North 
Sea, not 10 miles from the utmoſt point of land of this 
country, and 32 north-weſt of Stade. Here the Ham- 
burghers have a harbour, called Cuxhaven, which is of 
great benefit to ſhips coming on the Elbe in winter, 
when the river 1s full of ice. Here likewiſe their ſhips 
often ſtop, on their arrival from long voyages, for or- 
ders and news. Here are privileged pilots, who, by 
the ſtatutes, are obliged to have a yacht always at ſea, 
near the outermoſt buoy, ready to put a pilot or two, 
as occaſion ſhall require, on board of every ſhip coming 
into the Elbe. But, notwithſtanding this is one of the 
molt dangerous rivers.in Europe to enter, as all ſhips 
coming to Hamburg are obliged to pay half pilotage, 
whether they have pilots on board or not, they are ſel- 
dom at ſea, but in good weather, when they are leaſt 
wanted, which has occaſioned the loſs of many rich 
ſhips. The Hamburghers have another fort in this 
neighbourhood, called New-wreck, or Nieu-wark, 
which ſerves for ſtrengthening the former, on the land- 
fide, againſt the country. 

Adjoining to the bailiwick of Ritzbuttle is the little 
diſtrict of Hadeln, or Hadeland, (the moſt northern 
part of this duchy,) which, with its capital, Ottendorf, 
on the river Medame, and the town of Hadeln, came, 
in the 16th century, from the archbiſhops of Bremen, 
to the houſe of Saxe-Lawenburg : but the male line of 
that houſe becoming extinct in the year 1689, and a 
diſpute ariſing about the inheritance, between the fe- 
male heirs and the king of Sweden, the emperor cauſed 
it to be taken into ſequeſtration, under which it ſtill re- 
mains. The caſtle of Ottendorff, which belongs to 
Saxe-Lawenburg, commands moſt of the diſtrict. 

Carelſtadt is rather a fortreſs than a town, on the 
river Geeſte ; which, having filled its ditches, falls into 
the Weſer, 31 miles north-weſt of Bremen. It was 
founded by Charles X. of Sweden; taken by the dukes 
of Brunſwic in 1676, and reſtored, by the treaty of 


Fontainbleau, in 1679. Charles XII. in 1698, grant- 


ed liberty of conſcience, with 3o years exemption from 
taxes, to all Proteſtants that would ſettle here: but 
the inhabitants are few. RAY 
Bremen, the capital of the duchy, ſtands in a fruit- 
ful plain, 23 miles eaſt of Oldenburg; and about 460 
north-weſt of Vienna. It is an ancient, large, popu- 
lous, flouriſhing, free, imperial city, and the third in 
rank among the Hans, which are Hamburg, Lubec, 
and Bremen. The latter, though it is reckoned the 
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leaſt conſiderable, is certainly much the oldet a 
noted for ſhipping when the monks, ſent by the i 
to convert the Saxons, embarked here for Enof. le 
which was 200 years before Hamburg was built and, 
above 500 before the building of Lubec. * = 
biſhopric was founded here by Charles the Great $a 
made it the metropolis of the north. Henry y 2 
ed the citizens great privileges, as a reward 1 _ 
valiant performances in the holy wars, It had Ken 
rivileges alſo granted it by the emperor Nen 
or clearing the coaſt from pirates, and proteQing — 
merchants trading on the Weſer; and no goods 3 
allowed to go down the river, and paſs this city, wich. 
out being firſt landed here. The inhabitants hate cher 
privilege alſo of fiſhing from the bridge of Hoya, four 
German miles above Bremen, down to the ſea; as 
likewiſe in the rivers Hunte, Ochtum, Wemme, 2 
Leeſum, which flow into the Weſer. The city is well 
ſupplied with fiſh, both from its rivers and the ſea: 
and they have every month ſeveral ſorts in ſealon. 
Among others, they catch great quantities of ſalmon 
and lampreys; the former of which, being dried and 
ſmoaked, and the latter pickled, are in preat eſteem 
throughout all Germany, Rodolph II. endowed them 
with the privilege that neither their perſons or goods 
ſhould be liable to arreſt, attachment, or other impo- 
ſition, throughout the empire; and Charles V. gave 
them the right of coinage: but, on its receiving the 
reformation in 1552, and zealouſly defending it againſt 
one of their archbiſhops, that emperor ordered the 
city to be beſieged by the duke of Brunſwic; againſt 
whom it made ſo gallant a defence, that, after almoſt a 
year's continuance, he was forced to raiſe it. The arch- 
biſhops did not embrace the reformatior. till 15835. 
This city claimed a right of vote and {e101 |u the 
diet ever ſince Charlemagne, which was confirmed to 
them (though the archbiſhop oppoſed it) by the em- 
peror Ferdinand III. in 1641. Afterwards, on the ſe- 
| cularization of the archbiſhopric, in the reigu of queen 
Chriſtina, of Sweden, new diſputes aroſe, which came 
to a rupture in 1654 and though they were compoſed 
under Charles Guttavus, in 1658, they broke out again 
under Charles XI. who claimed'the ſovereignty of the 
city, as well as that of the duchy, which had been yield- 
ed to the Swedes by treaty : but the ſenate totally diſ- 
claimed it, on the baſis of the 10th article of the treaty 
of Oſnaburg, whereby it was declared a free imperial 
city; though the archbiſhopric, with all the rights be- 
longing to it, was annexed, by the emperor and emprels, 
to the crown of Sweden. The Swedes, nevertheleſs, 
not being ſatisfied, beſieged it above ſix weeks, but 
raiſed the ſiege, at the interpoſition of the peighbour- 
ing princes; and then followed the treaty of Hahen- 
hauſen, in 1666, by which the city was obliged to part 
with ſome of its ancient privileges, and to wave 1ts 
pretenſions to the right of ſitting and voting in the 
diet. It is governed by a ſenate, compoſed of 4 
burgomaſters, or conſuls, and 24 ſenators, or common- 
councilmen, conſiſting of four diviſions, IZ. one bur- 
gomaſter, and fix ſenators, to each of the four wards. 
T hey are choſen out of the chief citizens, ſo that the go- 
vernment is a kind of ariſtocracy. This ſenate de- 
cides all cauſes, eccleſiaſtical, criminal, and civil; and 
from it there lies no appeal, except in the latter, _ 
the ſum litigated exceeds 600 Rheniſh guilders of gold, 
or about 2101. ſterling ; in which caſe there may Jie an 
appeal to the imperial chamber of Wetzlar. 
the members die, or become incapable, they mu 
chuſe another in 24 hours; for which end, one eleccor 
is choſen out of each claſs by lot, and then ſhut up in 
a room, without ſeeing any one till the election 15 0 
They have their own ſtatute-laws, which were ena - 
in 1281, but have been ſince amended. It has a jul” 
diction of about 10 miles round, abounding wich pat- 
tures well ſtocked with cattle, and is bordered w_ 2 : 
ritories belonging to his Britannic majeſty. T * Fr 
Weſer, which is navigable about 30 miles from the "©, 


runs through it, and divides the old city from the wh 
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is a communication by a bridge of boats, and 

= code bridges. The rin is not navigable 
ag ee of burden farther than Fegeſack, fix miles 
— the town, Where there is a cuſtom-houſe, and 
where all ſhips load and unload: fo that all goods are 
brought up from thence in flat-bottomed veſſels. It 
has a conſiderable trade to England, eſpecially with all 
ſorts of Weſtphalia linens, and ſends ſeveral ſhips, par- 
ticularly to London, every year ; there being a great 
nſumption of the Engliſh woollen manufactures, 
which they receive not only directly from England, but 
by way of Hamburg and Holland, and diſperſe them 
again through the whole circle of Weſtphalia. It likewiſe 
ſends ſhips to France, Spain, Portugal, and Italy, and a 

reat number to Davis's Streights. It has alſo a con- 
fiderable inland trade, particularly to the great fairs and 
marts in Germany, to which, among other goods, it 
ſends large quantities of calicoes and ſugar, printed and 
reſined here, though not to that perfection as at Ham- 
burg. Its beer is very much eſteemed in Germany, 
and therefore exported in large quantities. The other 
commodities are minerals, timber, corn, cattle, and 
Jeather; in dreſſing of which, and cloth, they are very 
expert; ſo that both are ſent hither, for that purpole, 
from other countries. The duties upon importation 
and exportation are very low, which is a great encou- 
ragement to trade, and gives the inhabitants an advan- 

e over the Dutch in the countries betwixt this city 
and their republic. Bremen 15 deemed the next port to 
Hamburg, in the whole empire, for commerce: and, 
in time of war, it fits out ſhips of force to convoy their 
merchantmen. It generally ſends 20 or 30 ſhips a 
year to the whale-fiſhery in Greenland; and their 
harpooners, being eſteemed the moſt expert in all the 
country, are frequently hired both by the Dutch and 
Engliſh, 

Both the old and new towns are fortified with high 
walls, a broad ditch, and a counterſcarp, The former 
has ſeveral towers on the walls, after the old manner: 
but the walls of the new town have eight fine bulwarks. 
it is, however, ſtronger by nature than art. Here is a 
garriſon of 600 men, beſides the guard kept day and 
night, at the town-houſe, by 200 of the citizens. On 
the city wall, or ramparts, which are planted with rows 
of trees, there is a road for coaches, as well as foot- 
paſſengers, and a molt agreeable proſpect of the river, 
and adjacent country. 


The new town has a grand arſenal, well ſtored with 
artillery, ſmall arms, and other utenſils and tools of 


war, both ancient and modern, There is a leſſer, 
which is a ſort of armoury for the burghers, being a 
ſpacious hall, where their council of trade meets, the 
walls of which are adorned with ſmall arms. At the 
entrance there is the figure of a warrior in- complete 
armour, who, by ſome mechaniſm under the ſteps, as 
ſoon as you tread on them, lifts up the beaver of his 
helmet with his truncheon to ſalute you. 

From the gallery of the grand arſenal, which con- 
tains the greater part of the ſmall arms, ranged in a 
very beautiful manner, there is a paſſage to the gym- 
naſium, or academy, built after the reformation, which 
, Was at firſt only a free ſchool, but afterwards advanced 
to the title of an univerſity; which, by the munificence 
of ſeveral worthy citizens, makes as good a figure as 
lome of the beſt in Germany, and has produced many 
great men. go 

The ſenate, council, or town-houſe, is a large Go- 
thic ſtructure, built in 1405, and adorned on the out- 
lide, with ſeveral ſtatues of the emperors and electors, 
beſides thoſe of Plato, Ariſtotle, Cicero, and other 
ancients ; and a picture of the old and new towns. The 
council- chamber has the pictures of 12 German em- 
Perors, down to Leopold. The courts of juſtice, and 
Other apartments, are plainer than ſuits with the dignity 
of the offices they are put to; and the lower part, or 
ball, in which there are doors that lead to the courts of 
juſtice, is filled with toy and print ſhops, and others 

f ſtationery and haberdaſhery wares, 
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At one end of this building, but ſeparated by a ſtreet, 
there is a public ſtructure, with a piazza and ſhops 
under it, which ſerves for an exchange; but is not near 
ſo much frequented as thoſe of London and Amiſter- 
45. and only reſorted to by the merchants on poſt 

ays. 

Here are ſeveral hoſpitals, ' particularly one for ſu- 


perannuated or diſabled mariners ; and another for the 


ſick, lame, decrepid, and old, of both ſexes. It is a 
plain but commodious ſtructure, with a very handſome 
chapel. Adjoining to it is a houſe of correction for 
vagabonds and criminals, where lunatics are alſo kept, 
and ſuch as happen to kill a perſon inadvertently, the 
plea of chance-medley not being admitted in this coun- 
try. Such ſtrict diſcipline is kept here, that it is ob- 
ſerved, though there are at leaſt 100 profligate perſons 
in it, not an indecent word is heard out of their mouths, 
being almoſt continually obliged to accompany the 
taſk-maſter in ſinging pſalms and hymns. 

The new town, on the ſouth- ſide of the Weſer, in 
which ſtands the univerſity and arſenal, conſiſts chiefly 
of gardens, and little pleaſure houſes, belonging to the 
principal merchants, and other inhabitants, of the old 
City; has larger and much more regular ſtreets than the 
latter; and they are moſt of them planted with rows of 
limes and wild cheſauts. 


The ſtreets of the old town, on the north ſide of the 


river, in which are the cathedral and the ſenate houſe, 
center in the market- place, wherein ſtands an old gi- 
gantic image, one of thoſe erected in many of the 
German cities, . by order of Charles the Great, by the 
name of Statua Rolandina; on which is an ancient in- 
ſcription, denoting it to be a teſtimonial of the liberty 
granted by Charles the Great to this city. On the 
oppolite fide of the market is a public-houſe, which, 
at the ſame time, ſerves as a ſort of common-hall for 
the ſeveral colleges, or aſſemblies of the burghers, and 
the council of trade. This old town is ſaid to have 
been walled 800 years ago. On the largeſt of its 
wooden bridges, there is an engine that raiſes water, 
and diſperſes it all over the city; and there is a fort at 
the head of it, which is well guarded. 

Under the ſenate houſe is a ſpacious wine cellar, 
wherein are five huge veſſels, each of which holds much 
above 100 hogſheads, whereof four are always kept 
full of Rheniſh wine, and the fifth is left empty, with 
a ſmall door at the head of it, to gratify ſuch as have 
the curioſity to enter. There is one vault of choice 
old hock, the key of which is kept by the preſiding 
burgomaſter, and only a number of bottles left in the 
hands of the maſter of the cellar, to be fold at about a 
dollar, or 48. 6d. a bottle. The city coins a little piece 
of money of its own, cailed a groat, which is worth 
about a halfpenny: 163 of their yards make 100 
Engliſh. The cuſcom, which afterwards became ge- 
neral in the other Hans Towns, of ſwearing new 
comers by bread and ſalt, and making them free, on 
paying a fine of good liquor to the company, is ſaid to 
have been inſtituted here. | 

Otterſburg, a little fortified town, 14 miles north- 
eaſt of Bremen, with a ſtrong caſtle, or paſs, on the 
borders of the biſhopric, was formerly the biſhop's ſeat. 
It was taken twice by the Imperialiſts, and once by the 
Swedes, in the German civil wars. It is a pretty large 
borough, on the river Wemme, from whence the road 
towards Bremen 1s very bad, ſandy, and full of the 
branches of the river, in the middle of which is a fort, 
with four baſtions, that commands a long dyke, or 
cauſeway, with ſeveral cuts in it, over which are bridges. 
On the other ſide of the town, 12 miles from it, ſtood: 
the monaſtery of Cloſterzeven, charmingly ſituated, 
which 1s now a conſiderable borough, adorned with 


many fine gardens, and a handſome church. This is 


the place where, in 1757, the convention was con- 
cluded between the duke of Cumberland and the duke 


de Richliev, through the mediation of count Lynel, the 


Daniſh governor, 


Schamſbeck 
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Shamſbeck is a large village, which gives name to a 
diſtrict, and has a woollen manufactory; Stoel does the 
ſame; Bardel is a village, where the nobility hold a 
meeting twice a year ; and Neuenwalde is a village, 
where there is a foundation for an abbeſs and 12 other 
ladies. 

The bailiwick of Wildeſhauſen, on the Hemte, has 
but a very indifferent ſoil. In 1700 the crown of Swe- 
den mortgaged this bailiwick to the electoral houſe of 
Brunſwic Lunenburg; and, in 1720, at the peace of 
Stockholm, made over all right and claim thereto, as 
well as to Bremen and Verden. The only place worth 
mentioning in this bailiwick is the town of Wildeſhau- 
ſen, from which the whole receives its name. It is 
ſituated on the Hemte, contains about 300 dwelling 
houſes, a few churches, and ſome other public build- 
ings. About half the inhabitants are Roman Catholics, 
who are not allowed the uſe of bells, church muſic, or 
proceſſions: nor are they permitted to be baptized, 
married, or buried by their own prieſts, but muſt have 
thoſe ceremonies performed. by a Lutheran miniſter. 
Here are ſtill to be ſcen the veſtiges of an ancient 
abbey, and the ruins of an old caſtle. 

The principality of LunenBuRG-ZELL is bounded, 
on the north, by the duchy of Lawenburg, or Lauen- 
burg, and the Elbe; on the ſouth by Calenburg, Hil- 
deſheim, and part of Brunſwic ; on the eaſt by another 
part of Brunſwic, and the duchy of Mecklenburg ; 
and to the weſt by Bremen, Verden, and Hova, In 
many parts the ſoil is ſandy, heathy, and marſhy. The 
banks of the Elbe, Aller, and Jetze, are, however, 
fertile, and abound in grain, roots, trees, and fruits of 
various kinds. 

Here are likewiſe plenty of cattle, bees, veniſon, 
ſalt-ſprings, and lime- ſtone. The rivers Elbe, Aller, 
and Ilmenau, produce great quantities of fiſh; and be- 
ing all navigable, are of great advantage to the coun- 
try in a commercial point of view. The whole princi- 
pality contains about 200 Lutheran churches, which 
are under the direction of two generals, and 15 ſubor- 
dinate ſuperintendants. The manufactures are linen, 
ribbons, hats, bleached wax, gold wires, filver ditto, 
cottons, ſtockings, ſtarch, refined ſugars, wooden 
wares, barges ready built, with boats and ſome ſmall 
ſhips. 

On account of this principality the king of Great 
Britain has a ſeat and voice, both in the college of the 
princes of the empire, and the circle of Lower Saxony, 
The revenues ariſe from the demeſnes, tolls on the Elbe, 
contributions, duties on cattle, beer, wine, brandy, 
and other commodities; and the principal places are 
the following : | 

Lunenburg, the metropolis of the principality, is a 
large city, ſituated on the river Elmen, or Ilmenau, 
which is navigable from hence to the Elbe, It is 27 
miles from Hamburg, and 68 from Hanover. It was 
formerly an Hans Town, and an Imperial city. The 
name has been derived by ſome from Lina, the ancient 
name of the Ilmenau; and by others from Luna, the 
moon, an image of which was worſhipped here, by the 
inhabitants, in the times of Paganiſm. Here was for- 
merly ſeveral convents, out of the revenues of one of 
which, the Benedictine, an academy for martial exer- 
ciſes was founded, where the youth of the principality 
are taught, gratis, dancing, 8 riding, and the 
French language. 

Out of the ſame revenues a Latin ſchool, conſiſting 
of four claſſes, was likewiſe founded, and well en- 
dowed. The ſuperintendency of theſe, and the eſtate 
appropriated to their ſupport, are inveſted in a land- 
ſchaft-director, and an auſreiter, who are both ſelected 
from the Lunenburg nobility. The firſt of theſe offi- 
cers is the head of the ſtates of the principality, and 
the preſident of the provincial college. He aſſumes 
the title of excellency, and in public writings ſtiles him- 
ſelf, By the grace of God, Landſchafi-DireBzer, and 
Lord of the Manſion of St. Michael in Lunenburg. The 
public edifices are three pariſh churches, three hoſpi- 


—— 


celebrated table, taken from the Saracens b 


tals; a ſalt magazine, an ahatomical thea | 
palace, the town-houſe, the academy, Mee ea wr 
the garriſon, and the conventical church of St. Michaq 
in which the ancient dukes lie interred, and where the 
peror Otho, is depoſited. It is eight feet — a 
four broad; was plated over with chaſed gold = 
had a rim richly embelliſhed with precious logs of 
immenſe value; but, in 1698, a gang of robbers brok 
into the church, and ſtripped this magnificent table p 
a large diamond, 200 emeralds and rubies, and 2 
of the gold. Here are many rich ſalt-ſprings, a fifth 
of the product of which belongs to the king of T 
Britain. The ſalt is the beſt in Germany. The diker 
articles, in which the commercial part of the badi. 
tants deal, are wool, honey, wax, lime: ſtone * 
linen, beer, &c. and warehouſes are erected along the 
borders of the Ilmenau, for the reception of goods 
from all parts of Germany, to be forwarded to Ham- 
burg and Lubec. 

Ahlden, on the Old Leine, has a palace, in which 
Sophia Dorothea, conſort of his Britannic majeſt 
George I. reſided after their ſeparation till her 2 
in 1726. It is the ſcat of a bailiwick, and has a great 
trade in horſes and timber. 

Ultzen, a compatt town, at the conflux of the 
Wiper, and two other rivulets, which form the river 
Ilmenau, was formerly called Lawenwald, i. e. Lion 
Foreſt, and had its preſent name from the neighbour- 
ing monaſtery of Oldenſtadt, formerly called Old Ul- 
ſen. It is ſaid, that the firſt Engliſh Saxons came to 
Britain from this place; and that thoſe who returned, 
hung up a tin gilt thip in the market-place, as a memo- 
rial of their ſucceſs, which continued there till 1646, 
when molt of the town was burnt down, and never 
wholly rebuilt : but the ſtreets are larger, and the houſes 
more ſplendid and regular, than before. 

Eſſel, on the Aller, gives name to a diſtrict, wherein 
the noble family of Bothmar have three manors and a 
village, from which they take their name, with a church 
of their own, to which they appoint a miniſter. 

Soltau, at the conflux of the Soltau and Bonme, gives 
name to a bailiwick, which abounds with wood, and con- 
tains manufactories of canvas, pluſh, lindſey-woolſcy, 
woollen cloths, baize, ſtuffs, &c. 

Hitzacker is a ſmall town in a little ifland in the 
Jetze. The caſtle was formerly the reſidence of ſome of 
the dukes. Here is a great annual fair; and the 
bailiwick to which the town gives name, contains the 
foreſt of Ghorde, which is about 16 miles in compals : 
it abounds with a kind of feathered game, deer, wild 
69d &c. and on its eaſt fide ſtands a royal hunting 
ear. 

Zell is ſeated on a ſandy plain, near the conflux of 
the Aller and the Fuhſe, 24 miles north of Hanover, 
and 47 ſouth of Harburg. The town is ancient, having 
a Charter, dated in 1203, wherein it is called Tſelle. Ic 
confiſts of three ſtreets, that run parallel, 1s well forti- 
fied, the ramparts being broad and high, and well 
mounted with cannon, but not regular. Here are hel 
the chief courrs of judicature for this duchy ; and, in 
1485, its duke (Henry) built a palace near that called 
the Hanover Gate, which is a ſquare building, with 
four platforms at the four corners, moated round. Se- 
veral coaches may go in front on the terrace round the 
town, which is adorned with trees planted all along 
and the adjacent fine gardens, orchards, and grott%, 
form a very agreeable landſcape, There is but one 
church in the town, and that without a ſteeple. The 
French refugees have their church in the ſuburbs, whiC 
are very large, Here are ſtill many French Catholics, 
as well as Proteſtants, and the former have a chapel. 
All the buildings are of timber, except the churches, 
the caſtle, and the houſe of correction, which ate 0 
brick. The elector has a regency here, which judges 
all cauſes without any appeal, but to the council of ſtate 
at Hanover. Betwixt this town and Harburg ic 13 f 


. . th, The 
ſandy road, with ſcarce 7 thing but ſt "ſtages, 
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oſt-ſtages, which are of four miles, are very ill ſerved, 
F 1 the inns the worſt in Germany, Though there is 
5 ch heath betwixt this town and Hanover, yet the 
ee is well cultivated; for the inhabitants not only 
ak kurf of the heath for fuel, but it alſo ſerves for 
"aſturage and manure. There is a trade from hence 
- Bremen, ke river Aller. 

In the neighbourhood of this town there is the caſtle 
of Ahlen, where the heireſs of Lunenburg-Zell, who 
was married to the late elector, and afterwards di- 
vorced, died, after 30 year reſidence, It was rather a 
voluntary retirement, than confinement ; as ſhe had 
the beſt of uſage, and full liberty to go whither ſhe 

caſed. Here allo the late queen of Denmark retir- 
ed, after the ſevere treatment ſhe met with as before- 
mentioned. 25 

During the war in the year 175), a moſt barbarous 
and inhuman tranſaction reduced the inhabitants of Zell 
to great diſtreſs; for the duke of Richlieu ordered 
not only the ſuburbs of Zell to be burnt, but even the 

han-houſe, which contained a great number of 
children, to be ſet fire to, when the whole was reduced 
to aſhes, together with the poor innocent infants. An 
inſtance of cruelty ſcarcely to be paralleled in hiſtory ! 

Bardewic, on the Luke, four miles from Lunenburg, 
though now only a raf ing village, was formerly a 
ſcrong, populous city. It had nine churches, of which 
only the cathedral is left, wherein there is ſtill a college 
of eight reſidentiary canons, and a few vicars: but the 


biſhopric was transferred to Verden; and the diſtrict | 


about the church transformed into kitchen gardens. 
Over the gate there are ſome barbarous Latin verſes, 


in an old Gothic character, which ſhew that the town 


was built 235 years before Rome, and deſtroyed by 
Henry the Lion, in 1189. They write, that he took 
this revenge on the city becauſe it refnſed to acknow- 
ledge him, afterhe was proſcribed by the emperor Fre- 
derick I. 

Dannebeug ſtands in the moſt eaſtern- part of this 
duchy, on the river Jetze, ſix miles from its influx into 
the Elbe, and 33 ſouth-eaſt of Lunenburg. Ir is the 
chief town of the rich and fruitful county of this name, 
which was given by its count, in 1462, to Otho, duke 
of Brunſwic- Wolfenbuttle, and yielded by the latter to 
the houſe of Lunenburg-Zell. The Germans write 
it Daunenburg, conſiſtent with the etymology of its 
name, which ſignifies a Mountain of Fir-trees, This 
county lies along the Elbe, having Mecklenburg on 
the north, the marquiſate of Brandenburg on the eaſt 
and ſouth, and the duchy of Lunenburg on the weſt, 
Snackanburg, is a large trading town, at the conflux 
of the Elbe and the Weckt, or Beſſe. 

Harburg, on the Seeve, 50 miles from Zell, is a 
trading town, with a good harbour. It is well fortified, 
populous, has a caſtle, garriſon, armoury, magazine, 
and barracks. 

Lune is a village with a Lutheran convent, and a 
medicinal ſpring. Medingen, on the Ilmenau, has 
likewiſe a Lutheran convent, which was formerly a 
Ciſtertian monaſtery. | 

Winſen-an-der-Luke is a city on the Luke, over 
which it has two ſtone bridges. It contains a Lutheran 

bey, has a voice and ſeat in the diets, is a great tho- 
Oe, and gives name to a bailiwick. 

Ebſtorf is a town pleaſantly ſituated, and containing 
a convent, which was formerly a BenediRine nunnery ; 
but conſiſts now of a Lutheran abbeſs, a prioreſs, and 
14 other ladies. The religious reſtrictions here are 
not very great; but love Aal fills the convent, as 
it is celebrated for being the retreat of ladies who have 
been diſappointed in their affections; and it is ſuppoſed 


that ſome of the beautiful recluſes have, with the Fair 


Penitent, ſaid, | | 


1 ; 
— — — 1 


Oh! ſhut me ina cloiſter ; there, well pleas d, 

Religious hardſhips I will learn to bear: 

0 taſt _ 4 wh midnight hours of pray'r, 
0, 68. 
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Nor think it hard within a lonely cell, | 

With melancholy, ſpeechleſs ſaints to dwell ; 
But bleſs the day I to that refuge ran, | 
Free from the marriage-chain, and from that tyrant man 


Wienhauſen is a village on the Aller, with a Lu- 
theran convent, conſiſting of an abbeſs, a prioreſs, and 
23 Other ladies. | | 

Iſenhagen, on the Iſe, contains alſo a Lutheran con- 
vent; but the nuns here, contrary to the other inſtitu- 
tions, may be of plebian extraction. 

Walſtrode, i. e. Walo's Croſs, on the river Bohme, 
25 miles north-weſt of Zell, and 40 ſouth-weſt of Lu- 
nenburg, is not far from the confines of the duchy of 
Verden. It was at firſt only a monaſtery, built by one 
Walo, but .is now a Lutheran convent, conſiſting of 
an abbey, a prioreſs, and nine other ladies. It is like- 
wiſe the ſeat of a bailiwick and ſuperintendancy. 

Some parts of the Principality of GRUBENHAGEN 
are very Rerik, producing variety of grain, pulſe, mar- 
ble, and minerals; the mines and quarries being chiefly 
in the mountain and foreſt called the Hartz. The rivers 
are the Leine, the Oder, and the Ocker. The ſtates 
are compoſed of the abbey of St. Alexander, and that 
of the Bleſſed Virgin, at Einbeck; the noble pro- 
prietaries of nine manors; and the cities of Einbeck 
and Oſterode, at which the diets are alternately held 
once a year, Lutheraniſm is the eſtabliſhed religion; 
and the manufactures and commodities of the country 
are flax, linen, ſand-ſtone, marble, copper, ſalt, ſul- 
phur, zink, ſtarch, printed cottons, thread, timber, 


| !late, iron, lead, vitriol, lapis calaminaris, power blue, 


woollen goods, and fire-arms. | 

On account of this principality the electors have a 
vote in the college of princes, both in the diet of the 
empire, and in that of the circle of Lower Saxony. 
The ſovereign's revenues ariſe from the produce of the 
demeſnes, and of the mines; and appeals lie from the 
courts here to the chancery of Hanover. The prin- 
cipal places are the following : | 

Einbeck, the capital of the principality, is ſituated 
at the conflux of the Ilme 151 the Leine, about 42 
miles from Hanover. It is well fortified by towers, 


bulwarks, ramparts, a double ditch, and outworks; 


and ſurrounded by a fine country, very fertile, particu- 
larly in corn. It was formerly a free Imperial town, 
and its magiſtrates ſtill poſſeſs ſome valuable privileges. 
It is large and populous, divided into three parts, call- 
ed the Munſter, the Newſtadt, and the Markt; and 
has a tolerable trade, particularly in beer, woollen 
manufactures, and printed cottons. Formerly it was a 
biſhop's ſee, the cathedral and chapter of which ſtill re- 
main. 
canons, one vicar, and four vicars in ordinary, who, 
together, ſend à deputy to the diet. The revenues of 
the ancient abbey of the Bleſſed Virgin are now enjoy- 
ed by a ſenior and nine canons, who have likewiſe a 
repreſentative at the diets. A large diſtrict belongs 
to, and is ſubject to, the juriſdiction of Einbeck, which 
was a town ſo early as the year 1256, and formerly 
coined gold, ſilver, and copper mone x. 

Wildeman is a mine town, ſurrounded, on all ſides, 
by lofty, rugged mountains: Lautenthal and Schulen- 
berg, are ſmall towns, containing ſmelting-houſes; and 
Cellerfeld is an open mine town, with a mint for coin- 
ing money, | | 

St. Andreaſburg is a mine town, with a manufactory 
of powder blue, and a filver ſmelting-houſe ; and near 
it is a reſervoir, from whence, by a canal, water is con- 
veyed to all the mine works. This town is ſo pleaſantly 


| fituated, that a perſon, with a philoſophical turn of 
mind, might retire hither, and, with propriety, ex- 
claim, 5 ict Fd ko ini, 


Hail, ye ſoft ſeats! ye limpid ſprings and floods, 

Ye flow'ry meads, ye vales and mazy woods! 
Le limpid floods, that ever murm'ringflow ! . 

Ye verdant meads, where flow'rs eternal blow! 
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The latter conſiſts of a Lutheran ſenior, nine 
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Ye ſhady vales, where zephyrs ever play ! 

Ye woods, where little warblers tune their lay! 
Here grant me, heav'n, to end my peaceful days, 
And ſteal myſelf from life by ſlow decays ; 

With age, unknown to pain or ſorrow, bleſt, 

To the dark graveretiring as to reſt ; 

While gently with one ſigh this mortal frame, 
Diſſolving, turns to aſhes, whence it came; 
While my freed ſoul departs without a groan, 
And 5 wings her flight to worlds unknown. 


Altenau is a ſmall mine town, in a valley, ſurround- 
ed by high rugged rocks. It contains a ſilver ſmelting- 
houſe, the aqua fortis from which runs into the river 
Ocker. 

Clauſthall is a large open mine town, in which are a 
filver ſmelting houſe, and a mint. The place is de- 


fended by a garriſon, and contains two churches, an 


orphan-houſe, a grammar-ſchool, a mine-office, and 
a foreſt bailiwick-office. Though the reſt of the coun- 


try is ſo pleaſant, the air of the Hartz Foreſt, almoſt the 


whole year round, is ſo cold, and rain, hail, ſnow, fogs, 
and ſtorms, are ſo frequent, that the cultivation of 
the land cannot be purſued with any degree of ſucceſs, 
The mountain, which part of the foreſt covers, conſiſts 
of oaks, aſh, alder, pines, beech, afpin, birch, and firs, 
This amazing plenty of wood is of the utmoſt import- 
ance, as, Without ſuch a profuſion of timber, the min- 
ing works could not be carried on. That part of the 
foreſt called Brunſwic-Lunenburg-Hartz, is divided 
into Upper and Lower, and again ſubdivided into mine 
and foreſt bailiwicks, part of which belong to the king 
of Great Britain, and part to the prince of Brunſwic. 


Oſterode, a town fituated not far from the Hartz, is | 


divided into Old and New Town. It contains a large 
22 three pariſh churches, and a grammar ſchool; 


as a manufactory of woollen cloths; and is defended 
by a caſtle, in which ſeveral dukes of Brunfwic and 


Lunenburg have formerly reſided. 

On an eminence, not far from the above town, for- 
merly ſtood the caſtle of Grubenhagen, which, as well 
as the principality itſelf, took its name from the noble 
family of Gruben, every branch of which is now ex- 
tindt. | TP 4 

Salader-Helden, on the Leine, contains ſome ſalt 
works ; as does the ſmall neighbouring village of Sal- 
beck, which is romantically ſituated, and ſurrounded 
by a very pleaſant country: | 


Where on the trees fweet honeyſuckles blow, 

And ruddy daizies'paint the ground below; 
Where the ſhrill linnet charms the ſolemn ſhade, 
And zephyrs pant along the cooler glade; | 
Or ſhake the bull-ruſh by a river-fide, _ 
While the gay ſun- beams ſparkle on the tide. 
Oh! for ſome grot, whoſe ruſtic ſides declare 
Eaſe, and not ſplendor, was the builder's care; 
Where roſes feed their unaffected charms, 

And the curl'd vine extends her claſping arms; 
Where happy fence lulls the quiet ſoul, 

And makes it calm as ſummer waters roll. | 
Here man may learn to check each growing ill, 
And bring to reaſon diſobedient will; . 
To watch his incoherent breaſt, and find 

What fav'rite paſſions rule the giddy mind. 


Hetherg has a caſte, linen manufactory, and iron 
works. 2 1 

Scharzfels is defended; by a caſtle. ſituated on a high 
rock. It contains a ſmall garriſon, and is ſometimes. 
uſed as a 88 The caſtle gives name to a 
bailiwick, which contains ſtone quarries, iron works, 
plenty of flax, chalk pits, copper mines, and a linen 
manufactory. K YT, 5 

In the neighbourhood are fine caverns, called the 
Scharzfel Caves, where the ebur foſſile and drop- ſtone 
are found. 5 | 
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cauſe of a ferry here; Hanover, in the old Saxon dia- 
lect, ſignifying the ſame as Have- over in Engliſh. 
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Lautenbury, on the Oder, is a fief of the | 
Quedlinburg; has mines of copper n 1 
neighbourhood, and is inhabited by miners, | 
Elbingerode is a ſmall town, which gives name ta. 
bailiwick, that abounds in warm baths, pine "dy 
marble, iron ore, jaſper, &c. | re, 

At the village of Lucaſhof is a mill for ſawi 
marble: at thoſe of Luderfhof, and New Hutte D 
flatting-mills ; and at Koningſhof ſtood anciently © 
palace of Konigſburg, where the emperors and princ g 
of the Saxon race uſed anciently to reſide, when they 
came to this part to partake of the diverſion of ſta 
hunting. -This diverſion, however, is on the decline 
in Germany, and a fondneſs for muſic prevails in al. 
moſt all their courts; ſo that the German ſovereigns 
ſeems to have ſacrificed huntſmen to muſicians, ang 
to have exchanged horns for violins : ſo capricious are 
the inclinations of man, and ſo flutuating is that thin 
called taſte ! | , 


its 


Thro' his young wood how pleas'd Sabinus ſtray'd 
Or ſat delighted in the thick'ning ſhade ; x 
With annual joys the red'ning ſhoots to greet, 
Or fee the ſtretching branches long to meet. 
His ſon's fine taſte an op'ner viſta loves; 

D Foe to the dryads of his father's groves ; 
One boundleſs green, or flouriſh'd carpet views, 
And all the faded family of yews. 
The thriving plants ignoble broomſticks made, 
Now ſweep thoſe alleys they were born to ſhade, 
But not our- paſſions only diſagree : 
In taſte is found as great variety. 
Sylvius is raviſh'd when he hears a hound; 
His lady hates to death the odious ſound : 
Yet both love muſic, tho' in different ways: 
He in a kennel, ſhe at operas. 
A floriſt ſhall, perhaps, not grudge ſome hours, 
To view the colours in a bed of flowers ; 
Yet, ſhew him Titian's workmanſhip divine, 
He paſſes on, and only cries, tis fine. 


The Principality of Cal EN BUR is 35 miles in 
length, and 18 in breadth. A conſiderable part of it 
is mountainous and barren ; but other diſtricts are rich 
and fertile, and abound in corn, pulſe, timber, cattle, 
falt, and medicinal fprings, ſtones, minerals, &c, 
The rivulets abound with all kinds of fiſh. In the 
principality are three Proteftant abbies and ſix con- 
vents, of which three are inhabited by men, and fix by 
women. Lutheraniſm is the eſtabliſhed religion, but 
Calviniſts and Roman Catholics are tolerated. The 
commodities and manufactures of the country are wool, 
cotton, tobacco, flax, filk, iron, copper, glaſs, galoons, 
ſpunges, taſſels, gunpowder, linen, braſs, leather, gold 
lace, ſilver ditto, embroideries, ſtone wares, carpets, &c. 

In the year 1757 the French over-ran this princi- 
pality, and did great damage, though they were ſoon 
difpoſſeſſed of it. The proprietor of it is entitled to 
a vote in the college of princes at the diet of the em- 
pire, and that of the circle, To the ſupreme tribunal 
of Hanover it nominates two aſſeſſors, and two to the 


high court of appeal at Zell. The revenues ariſe from 


demeſnes, excile, a military tax, ſtamp- duty, card ditto, 
duty on corn, cattle, ſheep, magazines, &c. The prin- 
cipal places are the following: ; 
Hanover, the metropolis, and ſeat of the elector, as 
it always was of the dukes, after the removal of their 
court hither from Calenburg, on the death of George, 
the laſt duke of Hruniwic-Calenbure, It is pleaſantly 
fituated in a ſandy ſoil, on the river Leine, which 15 
navigable here for ſmall boats. It is 26 miles ſouth- 
weſt from Zell, 27 from Brunſwic, and 365 eaſt from 


| London. It was anciently called Lawenroda, from a 


neighbouring caſtle, ſubje& to the counts of that title; 
and had its preſent name in Henry the Lion's time, be- 
It 


is divided by the river into the New and Ol * 


erer aA we as a fe we atoms wn ho aus 


; - houſes are of timber and clay, but there 
TE 2 brick and ſtone. The ſtreets are regular, 


are many © ; : i reoularl 
ell furniſhed with lamps. It is regularly 
. the ravelins before the gates are well 


unted with cannon. Here was once a mene 
ſince metamorphoſed into a palace, at one end of the 
. near the ramparts, though they ſcarce deſerve 
2 It has a large ſtructure o free ſtone, with 
vant ſquare courts, and a fine ſtair- caſe; but the 


whole is rather commodious than magnificent. This 


is, however, adorned with fine tapeſtry and paintings, 
* very richly furniſhed. Here is a cabinet of curio- 
i with a noble collection of medals, ancient and 
modern; and a very fine chapel, When the court 1s 
here, there are frequent concerts, balls, and aſſemblies ; 
and a French comedy uſed to be acted three times a 
week, at a theatre in the palace, where all people were 
admitted gratis, the expence being defrayed by the 
eletor. Here is alſo an opera-houſe, - viſited by all 
foreigners. The molt remarkable of the churches are 
St. James's, in which there are two crucifixes, with fine 
-Aures of the apoſtles, and many ſaints; though the 
| artherans pay no adoration to them. That of the 
Holy Croſs is much finer and neater than the other, hav- 
ing a double row of galleries round it from the altar ; 
and, upon the firſt, the hiſtory of the goſpel, in 53 parts, 
painted by the ableſt maſters. Beſides theſe, there are 
St, George's and St. Giles's churches. Here are four 
fairs a year, much frequented by foreigners. It was 
once a free Imperial city, and a Hans Town, when 1t 
kad a flouriſhing commerce; but its chief trade now is 
in that ſweet, but muddy liquor, called Brewhan, 
which they ſend in great quantities to the neighbouring 
towns and villages. This liquor had its name from a 
famous brewer, one Conrade Brewhan, of this neigh- 
bourhood, who, having ſerved his time at Hamburg, 
came and ſetup here in 1526. The Roman Catholic 
church here was granted to thoſe of that communion 
by Erneſt, the firſt elector, as one of the cofdirions 
demanded by the emperor Leopold, who inveſted him, 
and alſo engaged him to admit of an apoſtolical vicar 
in his dominions, and to permit him to reſide at Han- 
over. There is a conſiderable number of Roman 
Catholics ; but the nobility and gentry are almoſt all 
Lutherans. The princeſs Sophia cauſed a new church 
to be built here for the French refugees, to which our 
king William III. was alſo a benefactor. Beſides a 
houſe for orphans, there is one hoſpital within the town, 
'and another without. This city has acquired new 
luſtre fince the acceſſion of the illuſtrious houſe of 
Hanover to the electoral college in the diet of the em- 
pire; but more eſpecially ſince its advancement to the 
throne of Great Britain; and is of particular note for 
ky famous treaty concluded here in 17 25, to counterba- 
ance that of Vienna. 
ln the environs are ſeveral rural ſeats, particularly 
one called the Fancy, or Whim; and another Mont- 
brillant, or Mount Pleaſant, which were built by two 
liſters-in-law, Madame de Kilmanſec (late counteſs of 
Arlingten) and the counteſs of Platen. Theſe lead to 
the mer; palace of Herenhauſen (i. e. the houſe of 
the ford of the manor) a caſtle built on the river Leine, 
order of the prince, who was the firſt elector, about 
the fame diſtance north from Hanover, as the palace of 
Kenſington is from that of St. James's. A ſtrait walk 
leads up to the houſe, which is adorned with charm- 
ng gardens; a wilderneſs of evergreens ; one of the 
geſt and nobleſt orangeries in Europe; a perfect 
theatre cut out into green ſeats, with arbors and ſum- 
mer houſes on both ſides of it, for the actors to dreſs 
in, the whole ſet off with fine ſtatues, many of them 
gilt; and, above all, here are noble fountains, with 
very large baſons, beautiful caſcades, and water-works, 
mat throw the water up much higher than the famous 
ountain at St, Cloud in France, which was always 
looked upon as the moſt conſiderable of the kind; till 
this was ſer up, by the direction of a very capital Engliſh 
uuficer, under the patronage of the elector in 1716, 
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Rehburg is the ſeat of a bailiwick, which yields 
grain, flax, hops, oak, beech, coals, &c. and has a 
| medicinal ſpring ; and Ricklingen is a parochial village, 
near which there is a ſtone monument, erected to the 
memory of duke Albert of Saxony, who, in 138s, 
in beſieging the caſtle, had his leg ſhattered in ſuch a 


manner as to occaſion his death. | 


Newſtadtam Rubenberge, on the Leine, over which 
there are two ſtone bridges, has likewiſe a fluice in the 
ſame river, gives name to a bailiwick and ſuperinten- 
dency, and was formerly defended by a caſtlę. 

Calenburg is an ancient ducal palace, from which 
the principality took its name; and Barſinghauſen con- 
tains a Lutheran convent for ladies, and has a ſear and 
voice 1n the diets. | 

Marienſee, Wennigſen, Marienwarder, and Wulſing- 
hauſen, have each Lutheran convents for ladies, and 
ſend repreſentatives tothe aſſemblies of the ſtates. 

Marienrode contains a convent of Roman Catholic 
monks ; Munder is a town on the Hamel, with ſalt- 
works; Lockum is a village, with a Lutheran abbey ; 
and Pattenſen has ftill the remains of its ancient moat, 
walls, ramparts, &c. 

Wunſtorf is the ſeat of a ſuperintendency, and of a 
Lutheran abbey, to which belong an abbeſs and four 
conventualiſts, who muſt all be of noble birth, to- 
gether with ſeveral canons, the ſenior of whom is ſu- 
perintendant, The abbey has a ſeat and voice in the 
diets of the principality, and was founded in 870, by a 
biſhop of Minden. 

Hamelen is a very ancient city, ſituated in a fine 
country on the river Hamel, from which it has its 
name. The Hamel diſembogues itſelf into the Weſer, 
on which an admirable ſluice was finiſhed in 1734, at 
a great expence. Over the Weler there is likewiſe a 
bridge of nine wooden arches. The other public edi- 
fices are an abbey, two Lutheran churches, a Calvinift 
ditto, an hoſpital, a town-houſe, a free- ſchool, a poor- 
houſe, and barracks. 5 

There are woollen, ſilk, linen, and leather manufac- 
tories. The magiſtrates are allowed to coin money, and 
have very extenſive privileges, and civil and criminal 
Juriſdiction, within their liberties, which contain man 
villages, foreſts, a ferry, &c, The abbot of Fulda, who 
was formerly ſovereign of the town, having ſold it to 
the biſhops of Minden, when the latter came to take 


"rom R of it, the citizens oppoſed him, but were de- 


eated, with great ſlaughter, near Sedemunde. This 
event is ſuppoſed to have given riſe to a ſtory, which, 
though ridiculous, and bordering on the marvellous, 
we preſent, as it may afford ſome entertainment to the 
reader. 

There came into the town of Hamelen a very ſin- 
gular character, who being by profeſſion a piper, and 
affecting a fantaſtical dreſs of various colours, was call- 


the Pied Piper. This man, for a ſtipulated ſum, un- 


dertook to exterminate all the rats in the town, which 
had long been annoyed by thoſe vermin. To effect 
this the Piper went throughout the town with his in- 
ſtrument, producing the ſhrilleſt tones, which bringin 
forth all the rats, he led them to the river Weſer, oy 
drowned them therein. Having accompliſhed his un- 
dertaking, he demanded his reward; but the inhabi- 
tants receding from their contract, and offering him 
much leſs than the ſum ſtipulated, he threatened them 
with revenge, and reſuming his pipe, went through 
the ſtreets as before, followed by a number of boys, 
out at one of the gates of the city. Coming to a hill, 
there opened in the ſide a wide hole, into which the 
Piper, and all the boys, except one, entered, the hole 
cloſed up again. The parents deplored the loſs of 
their children, and men were ſent out in queſt of 
them, but no other intelligence than the boy's 
could be obtained. To perpetuate the memory of an 
event ſo extraordinary, it was, by a ſtatute, ordained, 
that from thenceforth, no drum, pipe, or other inſtru- 
ment, be ſounded in the ſtreet leading to the gate 
through which they paſſed. It was alſo eſtabliſh: d, 
| 2 that 
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that, from that time forward, in all public writings that [| 
ſhould be made in that town, after the date herein ſet 
down of the year of our Lord, the date of the year of 
the going forth of their children ſhould be added ; 
which they have accordingly ever ſince continued. This 
great wonder happened on the 22d of July, 1376.” 

Bodenwerder is ſituated on the Weſer, over one 

branch of which there is a bridge, and over another a 
ferry. It has ſome trade, particularly in coarſe linens, 
and is ſubje@ to inundations. 
Lauenau, a market-town, gives name to a bailivick; | 
on Reher contains a braſs foundery, and a powder- 
mill. | 
Sprunge, a ſmall town, with a great beer trade, | 
| hy name to a bailiwick, which contains ſome falr | 
prings, woods, pit coal, manufactories of glaſs, linen, 
earthen-ware, &c. | 
Lauenflein is the capital of a bailiwick, in which are 
ſalt ſprings, a coal- mine, a linen manufactory, and a 
glaſs-houſe. The town was formerly walled; and 
near it ſtood a caſtle, the remains of which are ſtill to 
be ſeen. 
Hemmendorf, on the Saal, was the rendezvous of 
the ſtates before they agreed to meet at Hanover; 
Dorpe is famous for its manufactory of earthen ware, 
and black furniture for ſtoves ; Salz-Hemmendorf is a | 
borough with three ſalt ſprings, and twelve boiling- 
houſes; Dumgen has a manufactory of ſtone ware; 
Grohnde has a ferry and toll; and Polle, on the 
Weſer, is the ſeat of a bailiwick, in which thread ſtock- 
ings are knit, lime made, veſſels for the Weſer built, 
and from whence large quantities of timber are carried 
to Bremen. | 
Gottingen is ſituated on the New Leine, which is a 
canal drawn from the Old Leine, and about 5o miles 
from Hanover. It is ſtrong, well built, and well | 
paved. The ancient gymnaſium was, in 17 34, con- 
verted, by his Britannic majeſty, George II. into an uni- 
verſity. Its library is the beſt in Germany. Here is 
alſo a fine obſervatory, an anatomical theatre, a phyſic 
garden, a ſchool for teaching midwifry, an academy of 
{ciences and Belles Lettres, and a German ſociety, 
which are all included under, and belong to, the univer- 
ſity. The Latin ſchool has eight maſters, and is under 
very good regulations. There are alſo an armoury, ſix 
Lutheran churches, one Calviniſt church, an alms-houſe 
with a church belonging to it, and an orphan-houſe. On 
a hill, in the territory belonging to the town, anciently 
ſtood an imperial berg and palatine town, called Grone, 
which was the principal refidence of the Saxon em- | 
perors after Otho the Great. The town's eſtate and 
juriſdiction are very conſiderable, conſiſting of ſeveral 
villages, woods, meadows, and paſtures. Formerly it 
was one of the Hans, and had a mint for coining. In 
the campaigns of 1757 and 1758, it was, for ſome time, 
in the hands of the French. 

Hedemunden, on the Werra, contains a linen manu- 
factory; Sichelſtein, in Engliſh, Sickle-ſtone, formerly 
had a caſtle, oppoſite which was another fortreſs, called 
Senſenſtein, or Scythe-ſtone. Bursfeld was anciently 
one of the moſt celebrated convents of Benedictine 
monks in Germany ; and had the permiſſion of holding 
a marker, the power of coining, and the privilege of 
electing its own abbot. 

Northeim contains ſome manvufactories, 'a pariſh 
church, a free-ſchool, and anciently had a Benedict ine 
convent for both ſexes, founded in 1051, by Otho, duke 

of Bavaria. 1 

Hardegſen, on the Eſpolde, has a caſtle, and is the 
ſeat of a ſuperintendency and bailiwick; and Uſlar is 
divided into Old and New, the former of which is 

walled. | | | | 
; Munden is ſituated in a vale on the Fulda, which, a 
little below, joins the Werra, and then the united 
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; ſide here; and none, who ar 


| veral inferior prebends and vicars : The dean is the firlt 


| out in exquiſite taſte. Spinning was inven 


of its own, and is ſituated without St. Peter's gate. 


F 


one Calviniſt church, a bridge over t by) 
ſchool, and barracks for a ns. tr oF Lovers, a free. 

The gardens within and around the town + | 
numerous. The manufactures are of filk 5 very 
tobacco. This being the commercial center ur Hi _ 
Thuringia, Nuremburg, Franckfort, Franconia R 
ria, and all parts of Saxony, a number of 3 


are allowed to trade beyond this town; b 
ſign their goods to 6 here; and whateveris by, 
in any veſſel, muſt, according to the ſtaple weicke 3 
unladen here. On ſtated days a veſſel goes up wa 
Fulda from hence to Capel, which none bur 8 = 
of 1 have a right to navigate Tu 
The principality of WoLrexnBuTTLE, which; 
of the duchy of Brunſwic, is divided into pee 
the dioceſe of Hildeſheim, and the principality of Hal 
berſtadt. The northern part is rather level, and pro. 
duces conſiderable quantities of grain, flax, Fax ; 
pulſe, fruits, cattle, ſilk, &c. The ſouthern parts 2 
tain ſeveral mines and ſalt-works. The rivers are the 
Weſer, Leine, Ocker, Schimter, and Aller. The ſtates 
depute repreſentatives to the diets, which are held at 
Brunſwic four times a year. Lutheraniſm is the eſta- 
bliſhed religion. The chief manufactures are flax 
wool, ſilk, tobacco, glaſs, lead, iron, ſteel, porcelain, 
wax, blacking, &c. The high colleges for this prin- 
cipality are the privy council, convent office, chancery 
treaſury, high court of juſtice, and conſiſtory, 5 
Brunſwic, the metropolis of the county, is 61 miles 
welt from Magdeburg. It had its name from its founder 
Burno, duke of Saxony, who erected it in the year 861. 
It was once a Hans Town, and an Imperial free city. 
Though it is much decayed from its priſtine ſplendor, 
it is ſtill rich and populous, contains handſome houſes, 
is well paved, and ſtrongly fortified. It is about two 
miles in circumference, and divided into the Old and 
New Town. The principal trade is in leather, butter, 
hops ang mum. | 
The chief buildings are the ducal palace, which is 
capacious, magnificent, ſplendidly furniſhed, and con- 
tains many fine paintings, an excellent library, and a 
cabinet of curioſities; an armoury, an academy for 
martial exerciſes, a college, a theatre, a cuſtom-houſe, 
a houſe of correction, a council-houſe in the Old and 
New Town, a mint, an orphan houſe, two gymnaſiums, 
a college of phylic, an anatomy and ſurgery ſchool, a 
lazaretto, a caſtle, St. Leonard's hoſpital; a kind of 
college, called the Templehof, which formerly belong- 
ed to the knights templers; and the following churches; 
one for the Calviniſts, one for the Roman Catholics, 
and ten for the Lutherans ; among which is the cathe- 
dral, dedicated to St. Blaſius, which contains the ducal 
burying place, the records of the electoral family, and 
two large monuments of duke Henry the Lion, and 
his ſecond conſort. The chapter of this cathedral con- 
ſiſts of a provoſt, a dean, a oth ten canons, and ſe- 
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member of the ſtates. The Lutheran foundation of 
St. Eyriac conſiſts of a dean, who is one of the ſtates, 
a great committee, and five canons. The convent of 
Riddaghauſen is about two miles from Brunſwic. The 
ramparts of the city are planted with mulberry-trees; 
and the gardens belonging to the ducal palace are laid 
ted here in 
the year 1530, by one Jurgen, a ſtatuary and flone- 
cutter, T fis His Gi 5 N place that embraced 
the reformation. The road from hence to Wolfen- 
buttle is paved, and lined on each fide with trees. The 
French got poſſeſſion of this city during the War 2 
Germany, in the year 1757, but evacuated it in 175 1 
The Lutheran convent of the Holy Croſs has a churc 


* , . . er 
Lucklum is a village, where there 1s 4 comman 


ſtreams take the name of the Weſer. Theſe rivers, 
with the iſlands they form, and the neighbouring gar- 
dens, hills, woods, &c. afford a moſt enchanting pro- 
ſpe&. The public buildings are two Lutheran churches, 
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of the Teutonic order; and Scheppenſtadt, on the Al- 
tenau, is the ſeat of a ſuperintendency. bail 

Salzdalum is a village, which gives name to à be : 
wick, and takes its own from a conſiderable e 


EUROPE. 
- -hbourhood. The ducal palace here has a 

in 1 4 gallery, which contains above a thouſand 
= res, by the moſt eminent maſters, Here is like- 
. ſmall gallery, embelliſhed with many beautiful 
 intings: In the china cabinet are above 80900 pieces 
if 
eK. Raphael de Urbino, admirably executed. 
The great ga 
high; an 
the latter, U 
for curioſities 


beſides the above cabinet, are ſix ſmall ones, 
of art and nature. The garden, the 


te beauty; and in another above. 1000 | 


llery is 200 feet long, 50 broad, and 40 
d the leffer one 160 long, and 20 broad. In | 


chapel, &c. are extremely grand. Adjoining to the 


lace is a convent, which ſends repreſentatives to the 
Her; was founded by duke Anthony Ulrich. and his 
ducheſs, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and has a pro- 
yoſt, a domino, and 15 ſiſters of noble families. 

Wolfenbuttle, from whence the duchy is denomi- 
nated, ſtands on the river Ocker, ſeven. miles fouth- 
eaſt of Brunfwic. It is the ancient ſeat of the dukes ; 
and ſo well fortified, that it is deemed one of the 
ſtrongeſt towns in Germany. Here is an arſenal alſo, 
well furniſhed. - Wollen is divided into two parts, one 
called Arx Guelphica, which is the ducal palace, fo 
named from duke Ecbert, of the family of the Guelphs; 
the other Henrickſtat, from the founder, duke Henry. 


The palace, which is the ſtrongeſt and moſt ſtately that 


belongs to the duke's family, has noble apartments, rich 
furniture, coſtly paintings, and a library reckoned one 
of the beſt in Europe, which was founded by the learn- 
ed duke Auguſtus. The librarian's catalogue, pub- 
liſhed in 1604, numbered the volumes at 124,000; ano- 
ther in 1660, mentioned only 27,666 volumes, and 
115,504 tracts, by 56, 393 authors. There are 2000 
MSS. particularly 438 folios of French embaſſies, 
tranſcribed from the French king's library ; 41 volumes 
written by the founder himſelf: 12 of which are on 
muſic ; beſides a very learned tract on the antiquity and 
myſtery of the game of cheſs, 

The new church is an admirable piece of architec- 
ture; and many dukes and ducheſſes are interred under 
it, Here is alſo an academy, and a muſeum. The 
town is not half ſo large as Brunſwic, and the houſes 
are of timber ; but there are ſeveral pretty ſeats near it, 
in the road to Brunſwic, 
the duke's at Saltzdahl (about a league from the town, 
and from Brunſwic) the road to which is lined with a 
very fine row of trees. 

thony Uulrich, is a very magnificent ſtructure. Beſides 

Its immenſely rich furniture, there is a numerous, but 
choice collection of pictures, in a great gallery, which is 
one of the fineſt rooms in all Germany. There are two 
cabinets, one full of the fineſt porcelain; the other of 
vaſes and urns, painted by Raphael. 

Helmſtadt, which has its name from the elms about 


it, ſtands 20 miles eaſt of Brunſwic and Wolfenbuttle, | 


and near the frontier of Magdeburg. It was built by 
Charles the Great, anno 782, and is chiefly noted for 
the Academia Julia, or univerſity founded and richly 
endowed, about 1576, by duke Julius, and his ſon 
Henry Julius, who alſo furniſhed it with a good li- 
ary. It has very conſiderable, privileges, particularly 


The caſtle, built by duke An- 


There is another palace of | 


2 


one granted by the emperor Maximilian II. that its 


rector is for ever to have the title and dignity of count 
alatine. The elector of Hanover, and the duke of 
olfenbuttle, are joint ſovereigns, and have the di- 
rection of it alternately. No univerſity in Germany 
4 made a better figure, or had more learned Lutheran 
profeſſors, than this. 


The three faculties in which it | 


confers degrees, are divinity, law, and phyſic. Among 


the manuſcripts in its library, there is an ancient He- 
[ew pentateuch, in two volumes, for which ſome 
Jewiſh Rabbies offered a great ſum. The faculty of 
divines here was charged with giving their opinion in 


the caſe of the marriage of the princeſs of Brunſwic- | 
olfenbuttle, with the emperor Charles VI. that a 
roteſtant princeſs might, with a ſafe conſcience, em- 


"ace the Romiſh religion; but they refuted it in 1708, 


dy 2 public declaration, as a Popiſh forgery, The | 
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town is encompaſſed with walls, ditches, and ramparts, 
and has three churches, and a fine ſuburb, called 
Oſtendorff. e 257 82 

Ganderſheim is an abbey on the borders of the bi- 
ſhopric of Hildeſheim, 18 miles ſouth-weſt of Goſlar, 
which was founded by a duke of Saxony, in the ninth 
century, for ladies of noble families ; and its firſt ab- 
beſſes were ſucceſſively the, founder's three daughters. 
As conſiderable as it was formerly, it is now greatly re- 
duced, and depends on the duke of Brunſwic-Wolf-n- 
buttle, who maintains an abbeſs, four canoneſſes, and 
eight canons. Though this abbey is in Lower Saxony, 
the abbeſs takes her ſeat among the prelates of the 
Rhine. It embraced the reformation in the 16th cen- 
tury, ſo that the abbeſs and nuns are Lutherans, There 
is a caſtle in its bailiwick, which is watered by the river 
Ganda, that runs into the Leine. The bailiwick is 
about two miles in compaſs, and contains about 20 
villages. A * 0 3 

Scheningen is a ſmall town, with a ſuperintendeney 
and a Latin ſchool; and near it is a ſalt-work and a 
convent. | e 52 
Konigſlutter is a town ſtanding on the rivulet of 
Lutter, celebrated for a peculiar kind of beer, called 
Duckſtein. Here was anciently a Benedictine mo- 
naſtery, which at preſent conſiſts of a Lutheran abbot, 
a prior, and four conventuals. In its church he buried 
the emperor Lotharius, his empreſs Richenza, and 
duke Henry the Magnanimous. It takes precedence 
of all the other convents in the principality, and ſends 
a repreſentative to the diet and the grand committee. 

Supplengenbury is a commandery of the order of 
St. John; Calvorde, on the Ohre, has an old. caſtle ; 
Vorsfeld, a market-town, on the Aller, is the ſeat of a 
bailiwick and ſuperintendency ; Heſſen has a ducal 

alace ; Marienburg contains a Lutheran nunnery ; 
and Marienthal has a Lutheran monaſtery, and a free- 
ſchool. | 

Seeſen, the ſeat of a ſuperintendency and bailiwick, 
receives its name from an adjacent lake; Gittel is a 
ſmall town with an iron foundery ; and Julius Halle is 
a ſalt- work in the bailiwick of Hartzburg. 

Between the Weſer and the Leine are 

Holzmunden, which has a toll, and ſome iron and 
ſteel-works ; Amelunxborn, which contains a Lutheran 
convent ; and Turſtenberg, which has a manufactory of 
porcelain, and is defended by a ſtrong old caſtle on a 
rock. | 

The Duchy of MEcxLENBURG is bounded by Pome- 
rania on the eaſt; by the biſhopric of Lubec, and the 
territories of Brunſwic and Lunenburg, on the weſt ; 
by the Baltic on the north; and by the electorate of 
Brandenburg on the ſouth. It is ſituated between 53 
deg. 10 min. and 54 deg. 40 min. north lat. and be- 
tween 31 and 34 deg, 35 min. weſt lon. from the iſland 
of Ferro, being 135 miles in length, and about go at 
its greateſt breadth. It is well watered by ſeveral fine 
rivers and lakes, and well ſupplied with fiſh. It is 
likewiſe extremely fertile, and yields plenty of corn, 
hemp, timber, paſture, ſheep, butter, cheeſe, flax, fruit, 
game, cattle, wool, &c. - 

The peaſants here are in a ſtate of villainage ; but 
the nobility enjoy conſiderable privileges. The ſtates 
are compoſed of the nobility, with the diets, that are 
ſummoned annually, are held alternately at Sternburg 
and Malehin. The inhabitants of this country are 
moſtly Lutherans, under the direction of their ſuper- 
intendants. There are alſo ſome Calviniſts and Ro- 
man Catholics. The whole duchy is divided into three 


circles, which are thoſe of Mecklenburg, Wenden, 


and Stargard. The principal places in which are as 
follow: By 
In the circle of Mecklenburg are Schwerin, the 
capital of the duchy, a compact town, on a great lake 
of that name. It was the ſee of a biſhop, tranſlated 
hither from Mecklenburg in 1062, and ſuffragan to 
the archbiſnop of Bremen; but converted into a ſecu- 
lar principality by the treaty of Oſnaburg, and granted 
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to Adolphus Frederick, duke of Mecklenburg, as an 
equivalent for Wiſmar, which was to remain in the 
poſſeſſion of the Swedes. Henry the Lion, duke of 
Saxony, who fortified the town, built and endowed a 
cathedral here, and drove the Pagan Mecklenburghers, 
by thouſands, into a part of the lake of Schwerin, 
where the then biſhop baptized them; from whence 
that part of the lake is till called the Font. The 


duke of Mecklenburg has his reſidence here at a caſtle, | 
in which were impriſoned the burgomaſters of Roſtock, 


in 1716 ; but, after ſix months confinement, they were 
ſet at liberty, on renouncing their immunities and 
privileges. N a ee 
Parchin is ſituated on the Elbe, which divides it 
into the Old and New Towns. It had once a caſtle and 
a mint, and has ſtill two churches. 

Domitz, 43 miles eaſt of Lunenburg, ſtands in an 
iſland made by the conflux of the Elbe and Elda, with 
a caſtle on the former, where the duke of Mecklen- 
burg Schwerin obliges ſhips to pay toll. This fort, 
which is ſaid to be the ſtrongeſt, if not the only one, 
in the duchy, is acceſſible but by a timber bridge. In 


* 


1328 the elector Lewis of Brandenburg, alienated 


this town to the count of Schwerin, with the cuſtoms, 
and all the country on both ſides the Elbe, for 7 500 
marks of Brandenburg coin. Great part of the coun- 
try, however, returned back to the Brandenburg fa- 
mily by marriage; but the caſtle remained in the hands 
of the dukes of Mecklenburg, who are ſtill poſſeſſed 
of it, together with the cuſtoms, which amount to a 
conſiderable ſum. In 1627 the Imperial general, 
count Tilly, took this town ; but, in 1631, it was re- 
taken by the Swedes. In 1637 the Imperialiſts and 
Saxons re-took it. The Swediſh general, Bannier, 
attempted to recover it in 1639, and blocked it up part 
of the following year, but did not maſter it till 1643. 
Thoſe priſoners who are intended for a long confine- 
ment, are generally ſent hither. 

Gadebuſh is remarkable for a great victory obtain- 
ed near it, in 1712, by the Swedes over the Danes. 

Mecklenburg, which gives name to the duchy, and 
title to the dukes, though formerly a large town, is now 
but an indifferent village. It formerly had three con- 
vents, and was the ſee of a biſhop, but gradually de- 
clined as Wiſmar roſe. 

Eldena, on the Elda, has à hill containing allum, a 
ſalt work, and gives name to a bailiwick. 

Dobberan, which was anciently a Ciſtertian monaſ- 
tery, is now only a hunting ſeat. In the church many 
great perſonages have been formerly interred. 

In the circle of WAR DEN are Guſtrow, a well forti- 
fied town, 17 miles ſouth of Roſtock, and 37 from 
Schwerin. It has a caſtle, which was the reſidence of 
the dukes of Guſtrow ; after the extinction of which 
branch, the emperor adjudged this city, and its de- 
pendencies, in 1691, to the late duke of Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin, who reinforced the garriſon ; but the troops 
of Sweden and Lower Saxony refuſed to quit the place. 
The duke, however, continued there till April, when 
3000 of the troops of the directors of the circle attack- 
ed and obliged him to ſurrender, and compelled the 
duke and the Imperial miniſter to quit the place, into 


which they put a garriſon, and deſired the emperor 


ro name commiſſioners to take the adminiſtration upon 
them till the ſucceſſion was ſettled, which was in 1701. 
Its caſtle, a grand edifice, with four fronts, ſaid to be 
the fineſt in all the country, is adorned with a moſt 
elegant garden; 

| Roſtock, a free Imperial city, and one of the Hans- 
Towns, ftands on the river Warna, which falls eight 
miles below ir into the Baltic Sea. It is an ancient 
city, walled in 1160, by Burevinus, king of the Heruli, 
and, as appears by its charter, dated in 1218, mo- 
delled by the laws of Lubec. This town being, with 
the duchy, ſeized by the Imperialiſts-in 1629, was re- 
'taken by the Swedes in 1631, who, after the treaty of 
Munſter, built a fort here, and, by their garriſon, de- 
manded a toll of all ſhips, which very much leſſened 
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the trade of the town. Moſt of the tow 
1677, but it was ſince rebuilt, with mor 
In 1712 it was ſeized by the Swedes, | 

its having furniſhed Gen enemies with e ee of 
in 1715, the duke of Mecklenburg; not bein dees 
ful enough to defend it againſt the Danes, en 
they ſhould have a garriſon and magazine heie yay 
no concern with the civil government; SD 
The univerſity, one of the beſt and largeſt 
many; was founded in 1419. The city, 3 5 
the charges with the duke, chuſes nine of the gigi 
profeſſors; and out of them their Rector Magnifcu. 
who appoints their meetings, and ſuperintends their 


n was burnt in 
© magnificence. 


treaſury. For theſe two laſt centuries this has been 


one of the moſt flouriſhing univerſities in Germany 

The biſhop of Schwerin was, by charter, made per. 
petual chancellor, who deputed one of the eldeſt pro- 
feſſors vice- chancellor. The city is divided into the 
Old, New, and Middle Towns, conſiſting of 14 wide 
long ſtreets, beſides ſmaller, and many thouſand ſtatel 

houſes. It boaſts of ſeven remarkable things, ok 
ſeven in number: ſeven doors in St. Mary's church 

ſeven large ſtreets centering in the great market. place, 
ſeven gates, ſeven bridges over the Warna, Gen 
rowers on the town-hall, ſeven great bells belonging 
to the town-clocks, which chime at certain hours, and 
ſeven vaſt lime trees in their common garden, The 
chief commodity is beer, the ſame as formerly called 
Lubec beer, which they export in great quantities; 
for ſome years ago they had 250 privileged brewers, 
who brewed, it is ſaid, as many thouland tons a year, 
beſides what particular perſons brewed for their own 
uſe; ſo that the duke of Mecklenburg's revenue, from 
the exciſe on beer, mult be greater than from all other 
articles together. The river Warna is navigable to 
the very walls; but large ſhips come no farther than 
Warnemunder, a little town, ſeven miles lower, where 
the Swedes built their fort. The city of Roſtock is 
governed by 24 aldermen, choſen from the nobility, 
univerſity, and merchants. Four are burgomalters, 
two chamberlains, and two ſtewards, or bailiffs, for thr 
river, to cleanſe and take care of the haven at War- 
nemunder. There are two judges to determine all 
cauſes, civil or criminal. The 24 aldermen are called 
the upper houſe, determine all caules finally, coin money, 
and chuſe officers; but, on matters extraordinary, a 
lower-houſe, of 100 common-councilmen, choſen out of 
the different trades, is ſummond to give their opinion. 

Sulte is famous for its ſalt ſprings and boiling- houſes; 
Ribnitz is ſituated on a lake, and has a nunnery for 
ladies, of the order of St. Clare; Schwan, on the 
Warna, has ſeveral capital brick-works ; and Dargen 
contains a ducal palace. 

The Circle of SrARGARD contains New Branden- 
burg, the capital, ſituated on a lake. It ſends a de- 
puty to the leſſer committee of the ſtares, has a gram- 
mar-ſchool, two churches, a ſuperintendant, and is 
noted for its hop trade. The neighbourhood is 4 
gularly pleaſant ; and the inhabitants are all remark” 

bly healty, th ſt ight be induced to think 
ably healty, that a ſtranger might Far 
they had unanimouſly purſued, with great ſtrictneſo, 
the advice given in the following expreſſive lines: 


| Toil and be ſtrong ; by toil the flaccid nerves 
Grow firm, and gain a more compacted LORE. 
The greener juices are by toil ſubdu'd, 
Mellow'd, and ſubtiliz'd ; the vapid cold 
Expell'd, and all the rancour of the blood. 
Come, my companions, ye who feel the charms 
Of nature and the year, come, let us ſtray oY 
Where chance or fancy leads our roving Was 
Come, while the ſoft voluptuous breezes fan 
The fleecy heavens, enwrap the limbs 1n balm, 
And ſhed a charming languor o'er the 2 1 
Nor when bright winter ſows with 2 ro 
The vigorous æther, in unmanly warmt The 
Indulge at home, nor e' en when Eurus bla * 
This way, and that convol ve the lab ring W. On ny 


a"; 


EUROPE. 


It now remains. 


My liberal walks, ſave when the ſkies in rain 

Or frogs relent, no ſeaſon ſhould confine, 

Or to the cloiſter'd gallery, or arcade. 
Go climb the mountain; from the ætherial ſource 
Imbibe the recent gale : the chearful morn. 7 
Beams o'er the hills ; go mount th' exulting ſteed : 
Already, ſee, the deep-mouth'd beagles catch 
The tainted mazes ; and, on eager ſport 

Intent, with emulous impatience try 

Each doubtful trace. Or if a nobler prey 
Delight you more, go chaſe the deſp'rate deer; 
And thro' its deepeſt ſolitudes awake 7. 
The vocal foreſt with the jovial horn. 


Weſenburg is the principal place in a fertile territory, 
called Pomel, the inhabitants of which are ſome of 
the moſt humane and benevolent of human beings, 
and practice charity without oſtentation. 24 


Charity, decent, modeſt; eaſy, kind, +. 404 
Soitens the high, and rears the abje& mind ; 
Knows with juſt reins and gentle hand to guide, 
Betwixt vile ſhame and arbitrary pride. 
Nor ſoon provok'd, ſhe eaſily forgives; 
And much ſhe ſuffers, as ſhe much believes : 
Soft peace the brings, wherever ſhe arrives; 
She builds our quiet, as ſhe forms our lives ; 
Lays the rough paths of peeviſh nature even, 
And opens in each heart a little heaven. 

Each other gift which God on man beſtows, 
His proper bound, and due reſtriction knows; 
To one fixt purpole dedicares its power, 
And, finiſhing its acts, exiſts no inore. 
Thus, in obedience to what heaven decrees, 
Knowl-dge ſhall fail, and prophecy ſhall ceaſe ; _ 
Buclaſcing charity's more ample iway, | 
Nor bound by time, nor ſubject to decay, 

An happy triumph {hall for ever live, + 

And endleſs good diffuſe, and endleſs praiſe receive. 


Strelitz gives name to a branch of the ducal family, | 


and is ſituated among marſhes. It conſiſts of Oid and 
New, which ſtand at a {mall diſtance from each other. 
The prince's palace, which 1s at the latter, is adorned 
with pleatant gardens, and has a very elegant ap- 
pearance. | 

Nemaro was anciently a commandery of the order of 
St. John, but is now a bailiwick; and Miro contains 
a ducal ſeat. 

Wiſmar ſtands among fens on a bay of the Baltic, 
between Roſtock and Lubec, 25 miles weſt of the for- 
mer, and eaſt of the latter, and 55 weſt of Stralſund. 
It is ſuppoſed to have been built in the 13th century, 
out of the ruins of Mecklenburg; for being of timber, 
it was burnt in 1262, and rebuilt handſomely of ſtone; 
and its government modelled in 1626, upon the plan 
of Lubec;' ſo that it ſoon became one of the chief 
Hans-Towns, ſtrongly fortified, and the harbour for 
their men of war, It was taken by the Imperialiſts 
during the civil war in 16293 but retaken by the duke 
of Mecklenburg, and the Swedes, in 1632, and by 
the treaty of Munſter given to the latter. It has been 


ſeyeral times taken by the Danes, but again reſtored to 


the Swedes, Its magazines were blown up by light- 
mung in 1690, moſt of the new city deſtroyed, with 
one of the new gates; the arſenal, churches, and houſes 
damaged ; and many people killed and wounded, It 
Was, in 1711, beſieged by the Danes; and, in 1716, 
urrendered to the allies, Danes, Brandenburgers, Ha- 
noverians, Saxons, and Ruſſians, who found in it 300 
pieces of cannon, a vaſt quantity. of bombs, grenadoes, 
and ammunition. But it was, by tieaty in 1720, re- 

red to the Swedes, on condition that the walls and 
fortifications ſhould be demoliſhed ; and in luch ſtate 


- 


It is here proper to obſerve, that the houſe of Meck- 


enburg is divided into two branches, Schwerin an 
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Strelitz. The latter commenced with duke Adolphus 
Frederick II. younger brother of the duke of Schwe- 
rin, and grandfather of the preſent. duke of Strelitz, 
Frederick IV. who was born May the gth, 1738, and 
ſucceded to the govermment Dec. 11, 1752. He was 
made a knight of the garter in 1764; aud has three 
brothers and two filters; the younger of che latter/be- 
ing our gracious ſoyereign Sophia Charlotte, who was 
born May 19, 1744; and married the 8th of Septem- 
ber, 1761, to his preſent majeſty, George III. king of 
Great Britain, &c. As her majeſty's ſhining, virtues 
have endeared her to the Britiſh, nation, we think 1c 
neceſſary here to give a ſimall ſpecimen of her literary 
accompliſhments, for which ſhe is as remarkable as 
for her other amiable qualities, The following elegant 
epiſtle was written by her to the late king of Pruſſia, 
during the war in Germany, and has. been equally ad- 
mired for the humanity of the ſentiments, and elegance 
of the diction. 8 


« May it pleaſe your Ma xs Tv. 


ce AM at a loſs, whether I ſhould congratulate, or 
condole with you, on your late victory; fince the ſame 
ſucceſs, which hath covered you with laurels, has over- 
ſpread the country of Mecklenburg with defolation, I 
know, Sire, that it ſeerns unbecom.ng my lex, in this 
age of vicious refinenient, to feel for one's country, 
to latent che horrors of war, or wiſh for the return cf 
peace, I know you may think it more properly my 
province io ſtudy the arts of pleaſing, or to inſpect 
ſubje&s of a more domeſtic nature. But however-un- 
becoming it may be in me, 1 cannot reſiſt the deſire 
of interceding for this unhappy people. 

« Ir was but a few years ago, that this territory wore 
the molt pleaſing appearance; the, country, was culti- 
vated, the ; enfant looked chearful, and the towns 
abounded with riches and feſtivity. What an altera- 
tion, at preferit, ftom {o charming a ſcene.! I am not 
expert at de{cription, nor can my fancy: add any hor- 
rors to the p cture; but ſorely even conquerors thein- 
ſclves would weep at the hideous proſpects now before 
me |! | = 7 

The whole country (my dear country) lies one 
frightful waſte, preſenting ovly objects to excite terror, 
pity, and deſpair. The bulineſs of the huſbandman 
and the ſhepherd are quite diſcontinued. The hul- 
bandman and the ſhepherd are become ſoldiers them- 
ſelves, and help to ravage the ſoil they forimer!y culti- 
vated. The towns are inhabited only by old men, 
women, and children ; perhaps here and there a war- 
rior, by wounds or lols of limbs rendered unnt for 
ſervice, left at his door: his little children hang ircund, 
afk an hiſtory ot every wound, and grow th mielves 
ſoldiers before they find ſtrength for the field. But 
this were nothing, did we not feel the alternate in- 
ſolence of eicher army, as it happens to advance or re- 
treat in purſuing the operations of the campaigns. It is 
impoſſible toexpre's the confulion which even HO, who 
call themſelves our friends create. Even thoſe from 
wlom we might expect redreſs, oppreſs us wich pew 
calamitics. From your juſtice, therefore, it is that 
we expect relief. To you even women and children 
may complain, whoſe humanity ſtoops to the meaneſt 
petition, and whoſe power is capable of repreſſing the 
greateſt injuſtice,” | | 

As the above epiſtle has been elegantly paraphraſ d, 
we ſubjoin ſome of the principal lines of the poetical 
verſion : | 


WHILE conquelt ſeats you on the throne of fame, 
And martial deeds immortalize your narae ; 

On burniſh'd arms, which glory brightly beams, 
And deeds victorious fill the ſoldier's dream; 
Trembling I view, from whence the glory ſprings, 
Of king-hke heroes. or of hero-Kkings: | 
Shock'd 1 b-hold the ſource wheact dat thoſe rays, 
Which ſhine on victors, and round cong'rors blaze. 


Hence 
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Hence I'm in doubt, while prompted to expreſs 
My weak ideas on your late ſucceſs, 

Whether congratulations to beſtow, 
Or melt to tears, and ſwell the ſtream of woe: 
For all thoſe laurels which your brows entwine, 
Crown your ſucceſs, and bid your conqueſts ſhine, 
Meant as immortal trophies to adorn, 
Were from my country's bleeding bowels torn ; 
While, in what's truly brave, and greatly bold, 
You outſtrip heroes dignify'd of old. 
My native Mecklenburg, a prey to arms, 
Is deſolated of her fertile charms : 
No more her plains their plentuous verdure yield, 
No longer Ceres decks the happy field; 
Nothing is ſeen, or heard, where'er ye go, 
But ſcenes of horror, and the ſigns of woe. 
I know, great Sire, a patriotic theme, 
In my weak ſex may unbecoming ſeem : 
For, in an age ſo viciouſly refin'd, 
By folly led, and to caprice reſign'd, 
Perhaps you deem the very name of arms, 
The « whore of rapine, and of wars alarms ; 
Of laughter, by contending armies made, 
Or burniſh'd ſwords for mortal ends diſplay'd ; 
Of mourning widows, and of bleeding ſwains; 
Of burning towns, and deſolated plains : 
Perhaps you deem ſuch thoughts unfit for thoſe, 
Who ſhou'd their minds to ſofter themes compoſe ; 
Who ovght to ſtudy only how to pleaſe, 
And court the proſpe& of domeſtic eaſe ; 
T' inſpe& with care the finer art to charm, 
And point the light'ning, when their eyes they arm; 
To practiſe ſmiles, by art to look ſerene ; | 
Catch the free air, and dignity of mien ; 
To loſe themſelves in all that's idly vain, 
The approbation of the world to gain. 
If theſe, my Liege, are arts for females fit, 
Who ſhou'd no other ſentiments admit, 
J muſt for once tranſgreſs, and, unconfin'd, 
Obey the dictates of a feeling mind: 
] muſt; by ſoft humanity inſpir'd, 
Expreſs the thoughts from ſhocking ſcenes acquir'd. 
With truth, great Sire, permit me to unfold 
What I've beheld ah! —what I yet behold ; 
And while the natives of my country bleed, 
For the unhappy let me intercede. * 
A few years ſince, in Mecklenburg's domain, 
Fair plenty ſmil'd on ev'ry fertile . 3 
The placid years ſerenely fled away, 
The fields were fruitful, and the groves were gay: 
Now my dear country, (here the tear will flow,) 
Now my dear country is a waſte of woe: 
Depopulation makes a frightful void; 
The peaſant flies, or ſtaying is deſtroy'd. 
Turn to what part I will my aching eyes, 
And all the horrors of the war ariſe; 
The devaſtations of the martial train, 
With ſtreaming gore empurples ev'ry plain; 
With native blood the ſilent rivers flow, 
And on their boſoms ſtreaming purple ſhow ; 
While into camps the fertile fields are made, 
And gloomy woods can ſcarce from danger ſhade; 
Woods were ſequeſter'd families abide, | 
And die each moment while from death they hide ; 
Who watch thro” fear, or thro' reflection Weep, 
And from exhauſted ſpirits borrow ſleep; 
Whoſe ſweeteſt reſt is but a troubled doze ; 
Who thank fatigue for ev'ry ſmall repoſe. 
A famiſh'd babe, perhaps, lifts up its eyes, 
And for aſſiſtance to the mother cries ; 
The fainting mother, ready to expire, 
Replies with tears, and ſupplicates the fire : 
The lire, unable to relieve their woe, 
Can only anſwer with a briny flow; 
And while his filent ſorrows grief expreſs, 
Increaſe his own, by ſharing their diſtreſs. 
Thus wing'd by fear, no huſbandman remains, 
By cultivation to reſtore the plains ; 
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Þ And ſoldiers grown, a ſtrange reverſe of fate, 


the neighbourhood, made their ſeparate demands, Wi! 


No gentle ſhepherd rends his fleecy 


5 care; 
Both join the war, 


and in the horrors mare; 


Deſtroy thoſe fields they us'd to cultivate. 
With anguiſh'd age, the women ſit and wail 
As fears for huſbands or for ſons prevail. 
Perhaps a warrior here and there is found, 
Debarr'd the field by many a rankling wound: 
Or, by the loſs of limbs, not want of will. 
Deny'd the uſe of ſanguinary ſkill. ; 
Round him the curious pratling children ſwarm. 
Hang on his tongue, and, as he ſpeaks, grow warm 
Demand the hiſt'ry of each aching wound; , 
Devour each word, and catch the martial ſound: 
And while the ſoldier eagerly recites 2 
The rage of battle, and the blood of fights; 
The fleeds loud neighing, and the clank of arms - 
The rumbling drum, that beats to war's alarms i 
The clang'ring trumpet, and the cannon's roar . 
The dying groans, and fields of ſtreaming gore; 
The little auditors erect their creſts, x 
While a new ardour fires their youthful breaſts. 
To you, great Sire, we therefore make appeal, 
Whoſe juſtice only can our ſuff rings heal: 
From you alone, great Sire, we hope relief; 
"Tis your compaſſion muſt aſſuage our grict: 
To you e' en helpleſs females may complain, 
Nor ſhed their tears, nor plead their cauſe in vain; 
And trembling babes, with tender looks, implore 
The royal hand to open mercy's door. 
To you, whoſe kind humanity ſtoops down, 
To ſhield the peaſant underneath the crown; 
To guard the meaneſt, who for juſtice preſs, 
And give the humbleſt ſupplicant redreſs; 
To you affliction ſpeeds with tearful eye, 
Whoſe power relieves, and bids injuſtice fly. 


HamMBuRG, an imperial city, the greateſt emperium 
of Germany, and the ſecond of the Hans Towns, ſtands 
on the north ſide of the Elbe, 27 miles north-weſt of 
Lunenburg, and 416 north-weſt of Vienna; eaſt long. 
10 deg. 11 min. lat. 53 deg. 41 min. It owes its 
origin to Charlemagne, who, to ſtop the progreſs of the 
northern Sclavonians, built two forts on the Elbe, one 
of them at this place, and erected a church, the only 
one in Hamburg, for above 350 years. It was firſt 
declared a free and independent city in 1220. The 
emperor Maximilian, in the diet of Augſburg, 
1510, declared it free and imperial. Since that time it 
has been inveſted with ſovereign power within its own 
juriſdiction. In 1641 it was ſummoned to the diet of 
the empire; though, as both Denmark and Holſtein 
proteſted againſt it, the Hamburghers have not yet en- 
Joyed the right of ſitting and voting there. Great pri- 
vileges have, however, been granted them by ſeveral 
emperors; and, for their keeping a light-houle at 
Helgoland, four German miles within the ſea, they are 
excuſed from paying toll at Stade, to our King, as 
elector of Hanover; yet the kings of Denmark have 
ſince compelled them ſeveral times to pay tolls a 
Gluckſtadt. 

The continual jealouſies between Sweden and Den- 
mark uſed to be the chief ſecurity of the Hamburghers: 
but, in 1712, on occaſion of the northern War, the 
Danes, Muſcovites, and Saxons, having their armies in 
threats in caſe of refuſal; and they were obliged to 
compound with them for very. large ſums of money- 
Denmark has extorted money from it ſix times e 
1645. After this the czar of Muſcovy got large _ 
on ſome other pretenſions. In 1713 the city was V! It 
by a plague, 4 

It is ſeated with all poſſible advantage for tra 5 
foreign and domeſtic, having ſuch a port and rivet 
nothing in Europe excels, except the Thames. Be gr 
the Elbe, which enters the German Ocean vous _ 
inhabitants have a channel opened to the Trave, 0! - 


man 5 Itic 
bec the BaltiC, 
ſake of a communication with Lu withous 
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without being at 
by the Eaſt Sea, round the coaſt of Jutland and the 
J „and without the obſtructions of the toll, and 
Scher diffculties of the Sound; ſo that the veſſels in 
th Trave are within 40 miles of the Baltic, whereas 
N 13 400 miles and more round Jutland... 

g The trade of Hamburg exceeds that of any city 
which has no kingdom or republic annexed to it; 
1d the exports and imports of it ſingly, exceed thoſe 
ow many great kingdoms even in Germany. The 
Elbe and many great navigable rivers that fall into it, 
after 3 courſe through ſome of the largeſt, richeſt, 
and moſt trading parts of Germany, furniſh it with all 
the products and manufactures of Auſtria, Bohemia, 
and Upper and Lower Saxony. By the Havel and 
Spree it has trade with the Brandenburg electorate; 
and, by a canal from the Spree to the Oder, its com- 
merce extends into Sileſia, Moravia; Poland, and 
:Imoſt to Hungary: ſo that it has more manufactures 
for exportation than moſt cities in the world. The 
chief exports (chiefly to Great Britain) are of various 
linens of ſeveral countries ; particularly Sileſia diapers, 
and the lawns of Miſnia and Luſatia; Germany linen 
from Oſnaburg, Lunenburg, &c. Hamburg dowlas, 
and other ſtrong linens, from Lower Saxony ; coarſe 
linen, barras, crocus, hinderlands, and many other 
ſorts from Lower Germany ; linen-yarn from the ſame 
countries ; tin-plates, braſs, iron and ſteel wire, chiefly 
from Upper Saxony ; clap-voards, pipe and hogſhead 
ftaves, wainſcot boards, oak plank and timber, kid- 
ſkins, from Brandenburg ; corn from many provinces, 
chiefly Brandenburg and Saxony. Of the number of 
articles which they import from abroad, the chief are 
the woollen manufactures of England. The valve of 
ſuch from Yorkſhire only is ſaid to be above 100,000. 
The article of Engliſh ſtockings comes to above 
20,0001. per annum. The whole of the Engliſh manu- 
factures vended here, amount to ſeveral hundred thou- 
ſand pounds annually. The Engliſh merchants, hav- 
ing great privileges, make an extraordinary, figure 
here, They appear' as a body, hold a court, with 
particular juriſdiction and powers among themſelves ; 
and as they are called in London the it Has Com- 


pany, ſo are they here called the Engliſh Has or So- 


eir Own. 


ciety. They have a church and miniſter of tl 
The Engliſh are numerous, this place being really till 


the ſtaple of the Engliſh trade. They have the ſame pri- 
rilege to import herrings allowed the Dutch. The 


Hamburgers drive great trade to Ruſſia and Livonia ; 
and for goods ſent to the north of the empire and to 
Poland, they have great returns, not only in linen- 
yarn and fine flax, but in honey, wax, anniſeed, lin- 
ſeed, drugs, &c. all by the Oder into the Spree, and ſo 
into the Elbe, in the marquiſate of Brandenburg; 
therefore the Danes cannot interrupt this trade, nor 
Obtain any part of it. About 200 Engliſh ſhips come 


into this harbour in a year, though moltly from Spain, | 


Portugal, and Italy ; from and to which the Hamburg 
merchants pay them double 'the freight they do for 
their own ſhips ; becauſe the Engliſh being free from 
the Turks by their Mediterranean paſſes, they ſave 
more than that in inſurance. Indeed they, in 1751, 
aimed at raking much of this trade into their own 
ands, on their own bottoms, &c. but happily the king 
of Spain ſo deeply reſented their treaty with the pirati- 
cal ſtates of Barbary, and furniſhing them eſpecially 
with warlike ſtores, &c. that he not only inhibited 
commerce with Hamburg, but laid an embargo on 
their goods in Spain. The difference, however, was 
reconciled, and matters accommodated, on condition of 
not having any more ſuch trade with the Barbarians. 


This city has great part in the Greenland whale fiſh- 


e; and the fins and whalebone is a manufacture ma- 

naged by its inhabitants. It commonly ſends 50 or 

9 ſhips annually in this trade; ſo that they export 

Treat quantities of oil and fins; though they buy from 

de Dutch more than their own ſhips ſupply. In war it 

ts out ſhips of force to convoy the metchantmen, and 
No. 69. ne | 


the trouble and hazard of going about 
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may be ſaid to be ſtrong both at land and ſea, being able 
to arm 12 or 14,000 men, and having a conſtant garri- 
ſon of near 2000. It exports great quantities of beer, 
brewed here; and has ſeveral manufactures, as weav- 
ing of damaſks, brocades, velvets, the richeſt ſilks, 
and ſugar-baking, there being as good loaf ſugar made 
in Hamburg as in London ; though, indeed, they are 
forced to buy their Muſcavado ſugars chiefly from 


Great Britain, Callico printing employs numbers of 


people; and of Jate they have begun to print linens 
alſo. In ſhort, Hamburg is become a rich and power- 
ful city, and, without diſpute, drives the greateſt inland 
trade, at this time, of any city in Europe, London 
and Amſterdam excepted. It has an undoubted right 
to a place in the diet of the empire. It has preten- 
ſions allo to being ſo free a city, as not to be ſubject to 
the empire, as other Imperial cities are, and, on that 
account, always refuſes to pay contributions to the 
military cheſt in time of war: but then the Hambur- 
gers, under colour of a particular treaty with the em- 
peror, wiſely avoiding to embarraſs themſdves, in caſe 
of a war in Germany, do the ſame thing in effect. 
The goverment here is veſted in the ſenate and 

colleges of burghers, and is a mixture of the ariſto- 
cratical and democratical, Of the latter, becauſe all 
their taxes and impoſts are granted by the burghers, 
without whoſe conſent the ſenate cannot raiſe one 
penny, and becauſe the management of the finances 
is in 10 of the burghers. Of the former, becauſe 
they have a ſenate choſen out of the principal perſons 


of the republic, who alone have the power of aſfſem- 


bling and diſſolving the convention of the burghers ; 


| to whom the burghers, that are managers of the finan- 


ces, are accountable ; who treat with foreign princes, 
without the intervention of the burghers ; and who are 


veſted with almoſt every act of ſovereignty, but that of 


laying taxes and managing the finances. 
The government thus conſtituted, is under the pro- 


tection of the emperor, for which the Hamburghers 


pay him 80, ooo crowns a year. But how little this 
has avalled them is too well known ; and the protection 
they have from England, for the ſake of 9 is cer- 
tainly their greateſt ſecurity. 
4 burgomaſters, of whom there are 3 lawyers, and 1 
merchant (2 of whom preſide alternately for a year;) 
24 ſenators, viz, 11 lawyers and 13 merchants; 4 
ſyndics, who are all lawyers, and give their opinions 
as our judges do in the houſe of lords, but have no 
vote; and 4 ſecretaries, of whom the principal is 
called prothonotary. All theſe are, upon every va- 
cancy, Choſen out of their own bodies. Here is alſo 
a court of admiralty, conſiſting of a burgomaſter, four 
ſenators, 6 merchants, and 2 maſters of ſhips, aſliſted 
by a ſecretary, and a water-bailiff. 

Their law is the civil, or Juſtinian: and, in crimi- 
nal cauſes, the ſtatutes of the emperor Charles IV. 


with which they have likewiſe their own ſtatutes, but 


both puzzled and obſcured by numberleſs comments, 
and contradictory precedents. The firſt or chief of 
three colleges is that of the Ober-Alten (or principal 
Elders) which conſiſts of 3 members, choſen out of 
each of the five wards of the city ; has great power, 
like that of the tribunes at Rome ; can demand of the 
ſenate to call a convention of the burghers, and even 
impeach a ſenator, and require a conference with the 
ſenate, on that or other occaſions. When the three 
colleges, conſiſting in the whole of 180 members, are 
aſſembled, and the fenate at the ſame time, which is 
in all extraordinary caſes, particularly for laying taxes, 
the gates of the city are ſhut, a ſtrong guard is drawn 
up before the ſenate houſe, and centinals poſted at all 
its avenues. Each ward debates and votes by itſelf; 
and, when the queſtion is put by the ſenate, the ma- 
jority of the 5 determines it. 
government, of which the ſenate is the head, is mana- 
ged by a conſiſtory, or convocation of the paſtors, arch- 
deacons and deacons, (29 in all,) of the 5 principal, 
and 7 ſmaller, churches or chapels. | 
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The ſenate conſiſts of 


Their eccleſiaſtical 
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organ, reckoned one of the beſt in Europe, has 6009 


ox, 
In general the religion is Lutheran ; and the Cal- 
viniſts were obliged to go to worſhip at Altena till with- 
in theſe few years paſt, that they have been allowed 1 
or 2 churches within the walls of this city ; but this 
is a favour not granted to the Roman Catholics ; againſt 
whom they were ſo exaſperated in 1719, upon a public 
attempt of their prieſts to make proſelytes in the city, 
that a mob ſtripped and demoliſhed a chapel that was 
building here by the Imperial reſident, together with 
the ſaid miniſter's houſe ; for which the Hamburghers 
being threatened by the emperor Charles VI. with 
military execution, they were forced to find another 
houſe and chapel at their own expence, and to make 
good all the other loſs and damage, beſides paying a 
fine, and ſending 2 members of the ſenate, and 2of 
the burghers, to Vienna, to beg the emperor's pardon z 
after which, he took the citizens into his ſpecial pro- 
tection, and eſpouſed their cauſe warmly, againſt the 
antiquated pretenſions of the Danes. They are obli- 
ged, however, to allow the Roman Catholics their 
worſhip in the ambaſſadors houſes. They have here 
what they call a private confeſſion, previous to the 


holy communion ; — it differs in nothing from | 


ours that is general, and the abſolution the ſame z but 
even the pooreſt of the people here are forced to give a 
fee to the prieſt for ſuch confeſſion ; a cuſtom not be- 
ing known in any other Proteſtant city, is reckoned 
the more inexcuſeable in this; becauſe its churches 
are immenſely rich, and have great ſums of money at 
uſury, out of which they might afford the clergy a 
competent maintenance, But the fame of Hamburg 
is juſtly great for its care of the poor; here being more 
hoſpitals, in proportion to its ſize, than in any other 
Proteſtant city in Europe: one in particular for orphans, 
like our Blve-Coat Hoſpital in London, the yearly 
revenue of which amounts to betwixt co and 60,0001. 
Sometimes they have above 3oo infants abroad at 
nurſe, who, when able to dreſs themſelves, are taken 
into the houſe. The boys that are qualified, are put 
out and maintained at the univerſity; the reſt are put 
to trades; and the girls, after they can read, ſpin, 
knit, &c. are ſent to ſervice, The building is de- 
cent, but nor very coſtly, and borders on one of the 
canals, There 1s a large ſumptuous hoſpital for re- 
ceiving poor travellers that fall ſick ; ar another for 
the relief of maimed, ancient,” and decayed ſeamen ; 
where alſo care is taken of the widows, as well as chil- 
dren, of thoſe who loſe their lives in the ſervice of the 
paiblic. In that called the oldeſt hoſpital, 114 poor, 
old, blind, and lame people, are maintained. There 
is St Job's for thoſe poor that have the French diſeaſe ; 
and a peſt-houſe for thoſe that have the plague, or 
other infectious diſtempers; to which even people of 
the beſt rank come for cure, but pay for it to the houſe. 
There are many leſſer hoſpitals, beſides theſe, for poor 
widowers, widows, orphans, &c. and great numbers of 
free-ſchools; beſides 2 work-houſes, or | houſes of 
eorrection, where they manufacture rugs, and coarſe 
kerſeys, with which thoſe confined there are clothed, 
and where 7 alſo ſpin. Here are alſo ſocieties for 
making good loſſes and damage by fire. | 
The 


open thoroughfares all day long; and in ſome there 
are bookſellers ſhops. Here are fix lofty ſteeples, ſome 
of them covered with copper, which make a grand ap- 
pearance, though the frames are only of timber. The 
reat ſpire of St, Peter's is the higheſt, in the city. 
hat of St. Nicholas is ſupported by large gilt globes. 
St, Michael's ſteeple is 400 feet high. St. Catherine's 
has a ſtately front, with abundance of ſtatues in niches ; 
and the ſteeple is formed of ſundry lanterns, diminiſh- 
ing gradually to the laſt, which ſupports a ſpire, like 
St. Bride's in Fleet-ſtreet, but much. taller. Round 
the middle of its ſteeple is a crown richly gilt, Its pulpit 
1s of white marble, curiouſly carved, and adorned 
with figures, and other ornaments of gold; and its 


ouſes in Hamburg are about 30,000. The | 
churches are ancient, large, and handſome fabrics, but | 
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pipes. That called the thum, or dome, 
dral while the town remained an archbiſhopric, and 
built about the year 830. The ſpire, and tower Fes 
{ſupports it, are near 360 feet high, There ſtill bel 
a dean and chapter to it, though ſecularized fro 
whoſe court there lies no appeal, bur to the imp rp 
chamber at Wetzlar. Many of the counts of Seh * 
burg and Holſtein are buried here, whoſe nan £ 
written in a fair catalogue, with their other benefaq S 
and hung up in the body of the church. This — . 
dra}, with the chapter, and a large number of houſes 
belonging to it, are under the immediate protection of 
his Britannic majeſty, as biſhop of Bremen, and of 
dependent of the city juriſdiction. There are 6 other 
very large churches here, and 8 leſſer churches 1 
chapels of eaſe. There is a Schola Illuſtris, or * 
ſity, here, well endowed, and furniſhed with 6 able 
profeſſors, of whom were lately the learned Fabricius 
and M. Hubner, the geographer. The ſenate-houſs 
and town-hall is an ancient, large, and noble firuQure 
adorned with the ſtatues of emperors, and the g wor- 
thies; and a building is lately added for their new bank 
Their exchange is fine, but inferior to that in London. 
and is oppoſite to the ſenate-houſe. One part of the 
ſquare is planted with large trees; and the other cover. 
ed with a hall, where the elders or council of commeree 
meer. At the other end of it is the public crane.. On 
the ſtreet before the town-houſe the lawyers have a ſort 
of exchange, as the public miniſters have at an emi. 
nent roy-ſhop in the ſame neighbourhood. The em. 
peror, and ſeveral princes of Germany, have their own 
poſt-houſes here, managed by perſons of their own ap- 
pointment ; but the poſt-houſe for England and Hol- 
land is the only one that can properly be ſaid to belong 
to the public. The Britiſh reſident-and company have 
a ſtately hall built by themſelves ; and the reſident has a 
wer of judging ſuits and differences that ariſe among 
is countrymen, There is an opera or play-houſe here, 


Was the cathe. 


| chiefly for the entertainment of the reſidents and other 


— 
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foreign gentry, of whom here are ſome from moſt 
trading kingdoms in Europe, 

This city, which is almoſt of a circular form, and 
about ſix miles in compaſs, is naturally ſtrong, a great 
part of it lying upon iſlands. The walls and fortifica- 
tions, that lie open to view, are covered with graſs, and 
planted with- rows of trees, ſo high, that none of the 
houſes are to be ſeen without that ſide of the walls which 
is next to Altena. It has ſix gates, and three entrances 
by water; two from the Elbe, and one from the Alter. 
It is divided into the Old and New City by a canal, and 
ſurrounded by a fine high wall, with 23 bulwarks, 
beſides other out-works and fortifications, in the 
modern way, and a very deep ditch. There is alſo a 
noble line, or out-work, with other works, from the 
largeſt baſon of the Alſter to the Elbe, about half a 
mile above the town: and on the other fide of that 
baſon, about the midway betwixt that and the Elbe, 


below the town, there is a very fine fortification, called 


the Star-Sconce, ſo ſtrong, that the king of Denmark, 
with all his army, could not take it in 1686, after fix 
weeks ſiege. In the New Town, towards Altena, there 
are large ſtreets of poor houſes, chiefly inhabited by 
Jews. — 
The two channels, called the North and South Elbe, 


into which that river is ſeparated, two or three miles 


above this city, having, with ſome ſmaller ones, form- 
ed divers beautiful iſlands towards Harburg, that be- 
long to his Britannie majeſty, re- unite in one channel, 
about ſix miles below the city. Towards the eaſt it 
is waſhed by the little river Bille; and towards 
north by another little river, called the Alſter, whic 

forms a very large baſon juſt without the e ier 

another, though not ſo large as that, yet of at 7 

1000 feet ſquare, within the walls of it; after which it 
drives the . public mills, and, paſſing by ſeveral _ 
and canals, through the whole city, falls into the E . 
Here are 84 bridges, 34 water-mills (beſides 6 on 
mills) and 6 fluices; and it has likewiſe 6 large 6 x 
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As the tide flows in canals through moſt of the 

b ef ſtreets, and runs 4 leagues above the city, i. e. 

chi from the river's mouth, the town is frequently 
= pr by ſpring-rides ; and houſes and families 
— ruined by tempeſts. There were two ſad 
have ces in 1651 and 1719. Though the harbour is 
m— modious, and river fo deep, that large merchant- 
Are up to the walls, yet thoſe of extraordinary 
ſhips t the new mills, 4 miles below, where they 
load into ſmaller veſſels. The ſtreets are generally 

5 but pretty wide, and outſtrip all Germany for 
high and ſtately houſes, which are moſtly of brick. They 
By reckon here by ſtivers and Jubs, of which 48 
? oe 48. 6d. (or a dollar.) It is the cuſtom, when a 
e dies, to leave the tenth of his eſtate to the city; 
* foreigners, not naturalized, pay annually for liberty 
— has a diſtrict for 12 miles round, abound- 
ing with excellent paſtures, with conſiderable villages, 
and noble ſeats. It comprizes the bailiwicks of Rut- 
zenbuttle, Bilwerder, Ochſenwerder, and Eppendorf, 
Alte-game, New-game, Kirchwerder, and Roflacke 
pailiwicks, are enjoyed by the Hamburghers, in com- 
mon with the citizens of Lubec, as are a caſtle, and the 
little town and bailiwick of Bergedorf. The merchants 
here are affable, but too nice in punCtilio and ceremony; 
very frugal in their families, but as liberal in treating 
rangers. They much affect gardens at the city gates, 
in the taſte of Holland. Scarce a merchant or con- 
fiderable ſhopkeeper but has his coach, The common 
carts are only a long pully laid on an axle-tree between 
two wheels, and drawn by men, of whom 12 or more 
are ſometimes linked to thoſe machines, drawing 2 
tons weight, Graduates at law are very numerous, 
though hardly a tenth of them employed in it, Every 
artificer, who can perform a piece of work beyond his 
brother artiſts, is made free of his company ; a benefit 
not otherwiſe to be attained, but by ſervitude, marrying 
a freeman's widow or daughter, or at a very great ex- 
ence. By the vigilance of the magiſtrates and their 

— few or no beggars are to be ſeen in the ſtreets; 


which may be aſcribed alſo to the manufacture of knit- 


ſtockings, which is ſufficiently extenſive to employ 
all the poor. Officers are employed to carry wool to 
be carded, ſpun, &c. by the poor at their own habita- 
tions, and then fetch the work, paying them due wages, 
The ladies are generally attended to the church by a 
ſervant maid with a book, hanging by a ſilver chain on 
onearm; and, if it be cold weather, with a braſs ſtove 
on the other, The hangman's houſe is the common 
priſon for malefactors. After ſentence (which is always 
pronounced on Fridays, as execution 1s done the fol- 
lowing Monday) malefactors are carried to a handſome 
pper room, where they are allowed a good bed, and 
| reaſonable comforts ſuiting their condition, and 
are conſtantly attended by ſome clergyman in rotation, 
As no criminal is puniſhable without pleading guilty, 
they have five degrees of tortures to extort ſuch con- 
feſſion;, in proportion to the ſtrength of evidence to 
ſupport accuſation. The judges are always preſent, 
vitha clerk to write down the confeſſion, at a table 
With a curtain drawn round it; ſo that they can hear and 
peak to the tortured criminal, without being eye-wit- 
neſſes of the cruelty. 

A walk runs by the great baſon of the Alſter from 
the play-houſe to the heart of the city, called the 
Maidens Walk, 1000 feet long, and 20 broad, railed 
and bordered by trees on each ſide. On one ſide is the 
= with ſeveral ſtairs, on the other a row of noble 
We Many convents, &c. ſtill remain; but, being 
tcularized, are now Lutherans. The tenure of one of 

em is ſtill continued by offering a glaſs of wine to 
oY malefactor carried by to execution. People of 
wh beſt faſhion regale in a cave, an odd kind of tavern, 
_ has a prodigiovs ſtock and vent of old hock, &c, 
ka 1 is well regulated by a deputy of the magiſtrates, 

ings in a conſiderable revenue, Corn is meaſur- 
by the ſebepel, of which 83 make 10 quarters 


<= 
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| Engliſh ; and 100 Hamburg ells make but 48 and a 
| half in London. Hamburg and Lincoln are in the 


ſame latitude ; but it is conſiderably colder in winter, 
and hotter in ſummer, at the former. 

The Dioceſe of Hi1tpesner is fituated between the 
rivers Lerne and Ocker. The bailiwick of Hunder- 
ſuch lies ſeparate from it, being encloſed 4 the prin- 
cipalities of Calenburg and Grubenhagen. This dioceſe 
is 40 miles long and 30 broad; and the ſoil is fertile 
in grain, hops, oak, aſh, flax, pulſe, beech, and birch, 
It is likewiſe productive of ſalt, ſtone, iron ore, black 
cattle, hogs, horſes, ſheep, game, &c. ; 

The inhabitants derive plenty of fiſh, of various 
kinds, from the rivulets which water this country, 

The ſtates conſiſt of clergy, nobility, and burgeſſes. 
The religion is Lutheraniſm; the manufactures are 
cloth, porcelain, ſtockings, iron ware, &c. 

The principal places are as follow ; | 

Hildeſheim, . on the Innerſte, the capital of the 
dioceſe, ſituated 15 miles from Hanover, is an old- 
faſhioned, large, irregular town. The magiſtracy and 
burghers are, in general, Lutherans, The principa 
buildings are the cathedral, ſeveral monaſteries and 
nunneries, many churches, the chancery, the nobility's 
hall, where the diets are held, the Jeſuits college, the 
Jews ſynagogue, the gymnaſium, and the Latin ſchool 
of St, Lambert. The magiſtrates poſſeſs civil and 
criminal juriſdiction, impoſe and collect duties, and 
apply them to public uſes, The town was antiently 
one of the Hans, and the capital of Henry the Lion 
and in the neighbourhood there are two rich abbies, 

Peina, on the Fuſe, has a garriſon, an epiſcopal palace, 
a capuchin convent, and a Lutheran church, 

Weddingen is a commandery of the Teutonic order 
Salz-Detfurt a market town, with ſalt works; Mar 
Olderdorf a market town on the llme ; and Salzlieben- 


dall a market town, which contains falt-works, and 


ſeveral convents. . Re 

Lamſpringe is a town on the Lannue, where there 
is an Engliſh Benedictine ſeminary, whoſe abbot is poſ- 
ſeſſed of the lower juriſdiction of the town, and is alſo 
patron of the Lutheran church. 


Gronau, on the Leine, contains a Dominican con- 
vent, and gives name to a bailiwick ; Bekenem is a 
town whoſe benefice is in the gift of the elector of 


Brunſwic; Elze, on the Saal, is poſſeſſed of a high 


and low juriſdiction; and Alſeld, on the Leine, has 


ſimilar privileges. 


SGosLAx, though an Imperial city, and independent 
of the Brunſwic family, is uſually deſppibed in this 
country, becauſe it is ſurrounded with their dominions. 


It is a large ancient city, 22 miles ſouth-eaſt of Hilde. 
ſheim, 25 ſouth of Brunſwic, and 26 weſt of Halber- 
ſtadt. It was built in 1201, by the emperor Henry J. 
who had a palace here, and alſo fortified it. It ſtands 
on the Couch 

eaſt of Cellerfeld, and falls into the Ocker near the 


confines of Hildeſheim, Goſlar enjoys the ſame pri- 
vileges as other free Imperial cities, beſides an exemp- 
tion from tolls in all markets of the empire but three, 


In all Imperial writs it is called Nobile Membrum Im- 


perii. The houſes are covered with flate, It is ſitu- 
ated in a valley, ſurrounded with mountains, in which 
are mines both of iron and ſilver, viz. thoſe of Stein- 
berg, Hertzberg, Ramelſberg, Klockenberg, &c, The 


inhabitants are employed either in digging them, or 
cleanſing, tempering, and vending the metals and mi- 
nerals, of all forts, that are dug out of them, It has 
"8s; the reſidence of the emperors, for the ſake, it is 


| ſuppoſed, of hunting; and becaule they have often 


aſſembled the ſtates here, it has been called a pala- 
tinate city. | | WT 

The emperor Frederick II. anno 1235, with con- 
ſent of the ſtates of the empire, granted to Otho I, 
duke of Brunſwic, the tenth of its mines, The hduſe 
of Brunſwic has pretenſions to this city ; and ſeveral of 


its princes have endeavoured to eſtablyh them by force 


of arms, but hitherto in vain, The protectorſhip of 
| | MY 


fide of the Goſe, which riſes to the ſouth. 
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it is in the king of Great Britain, as elector of Ha- 
rover, alternately with the duke of Brunſwic-Wolfen- 
buttle. There is no religion tolerated here but the 
Lutheran. It was in this city that Barthold Schwartz, 
the Benedictine monk, is ſaid to have found out the 
art of making gun-powder. 
The Imperial wle of SCHAVEN is ſituated be- 
tween the principality o 
of Wernigerode. 


Brunſwic. 
The Imperial City of Nox DHñAusE&N is ſituated on 


the Zorge, about 21 miles ſouth-eaſt from Goſlar. It 


was formerly one of the Hans-Towns, is celebrated 


for its curious works in alabaſter and marble, and car- |} 


ries on a great trade in the diſtillery branches. The 
inhabitants and magiſtracy are Lutherans ; to the lat- 
ter of whom the elector of Brandenburg, in 1717, 
transferred all his rights and prerogatives to this city, 
in conſideration of being paid a ſtipulated ſum. In the 
diet of the empire it has the tenth ſeat on the Rheniſh 
bench of Imperial cities, and the fourth among thoſe 
of Lower Saxony. 

The Imperial City of MunLnavsen is ſituated on 
the Unſtrut, 40 miles eaſt of Caſſel. It contains 2 
Lutheran churches, with a Roman Catholic foundation 
for Auguſtine nuns. In the 14th century this city 
purchaſed, of the emperor Lewis, the office of Im- 
perial judge within the city and its precincts. It poſ- 
ſeſſes the ninth place on the bench of Imperial cities 
in the diets of the empire, and the third in thoſe of 
Lower Saxony, It was formerly one of the Hans- 
Towns, and has at preſent a tolerable trade. 

BLANKENBURG and RETN STEIN, though two coun- 
ties, are uſually confidered together as one chief town. 
Theſe counties, together with Quedlinburg, Hohen- 


ſtein, Stolberg, and Schwarztburg, in Upper Saxony, | 


already deſcribed, were formerly one province, and then 
called Hartzingow, i. e. the Hyrcanian County, hav- 
ing been a part of the anctent Hyrcanian Foreſt, now 


called Hartz, of which there ſtil remain great woods | 


and parks, that abound with game. They are ſituated 


ſouth from Brunſwic, ſouth-weſt from Magdeburg, | 


welt from Halberſtadt, north from Thuringia, and 
eaſt from Hildeſheim. 


affords little corn ; but the vallies are filled with cattle. 
The inhabitants are ſtrong and vigorous, and many of 
them live to a very great age. There are iron mines 
in their mountains, one of which, called Broeken, or 
Brockſberg, be Bructerus of the Latins, is reckoned 
the higheſt in Germany. 

Betwixt Blankenburg and Elbingerode is a re- 
markable cave, called Buman's Hole, (from its diſ- 
coverer, Buman, ) which has a narrow entrance; but 
none ever found the end of it; though ſome of the 
miners have affirmed they have gone as far in it as 
Gollar, which is 20 miles. Large bones of ſtrange 
creatures have been often found in it, which the neigh- 
bouring gentry keep for rarities; and, among others, 
the ſkeleton of a giant. There are two great rocks 
near the convent of Michaelſtein, and not far from 
Blankenburg, which repreſent two monks in their pro- 
per habits, as nicely as if they were carved out, and 
therefore are called the Monks Craigs. Many caſtles 
are found in theſe counties on the tops of inacceſſible 
rocks, and ſome actually hewn out of the rocks; but 
they are not regarded. The moſt remarkable of them 
1s that near Brockſberg, which, the inhabitants ſay, 
was built 300 year before Chriſt, by the Chauci, a 
branch of .the Saxons, who had an idol and temple of 
Saturn here, which were deſtroyed by Charlemagne, 
who called the place Hartzburg. A falt-ſpring being 


diſcovered at the bottom of this hill, in the time of 


Julius, duke of Brunſwic, he built a ſmall town for 
che workmen, called Julius Hall, which is now grown 
rich and large, by their trade in ſalt, copper kettles and 
pots, wire, &c. | 


- 


— 
* 


Halberſtadt, and the county 
It belonged formerly to the ab- 
bey of Walkenreid, but now belongs to the duke of 


It is ſo cold a country that 
the ſnow lies on its mountains till Midſummer, and 


of moſt other countries 


| volence, are ſuch, that they ſeem to merit, indivi 
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A NEW, ROYAL AD AUTHENTIC SYSTEM or UNIVERSAL CEOCRA PH. 


The people of this country are repreſe | 
eſt in all Germany, and e. boca * re dull. 
and cuſtoms of their anceſtors. This pett mt 
was left by the late duke Anthony-Ulrich, 0 War 
buttle, to his ſecond and favourite ſon, Prince "arg 
to make him ſome compenſation for the 9 
6 which he had newly introduced : o 

is family, to that ſon's prejudice; for the n 
princes had been long uſed to a partition of land 2 
their families, till that cuſtom, ſo pernicious to og 
ones, was firſt aboliſhed by the Hanover branch BY 
this county neither givts its poſſeſſor the rank of 
ſovereign prince, or admittance into the college y 
princes at the diet of the empire, the then ule of 
Blankenburg, in order to procure himſelf both the 
privileges, made a treaty with the elector of Hanover, 
whereby the latter yielded him the vote and ſeat which 
he enjoyed in the diet for his ducky of Grubenhagen 
and the duke engaged never to vote at the diet but in 
conformity to the ſentiments of the elector; but after 
his deceaſe, the vote and ſeſſion for Grubenbagen c. 
verted to the elector. 

The town of Blankenburg is ſituated 8 miles weſt 
of Quedlinburg, and 40 ſouth of Wolfenbuttle, on 
the frontier of the principality of Anhalt. It is but 
ſmall, and the houſes are ill-built and inconveni— 
ent, One of the dukes, who had a caſtle here, of. 
fered the inhabitants materials for building gratis, and 


did all in his power to inſpire them with taſte, and the 


arts, but without fuccels. 

The County of Ranzau is about 10 miles long, 
and ſix broad, and has a foil tolerably fertile. It was 
formerly called the bailiwick of Barmſtedr, afterwards 
erected into a county of the empire, by the emperor 
Ferdinand III. Barmſtedt, a market town on the Acce, 
and Elmfhorn, another market town on the ſame 
river, are the only places of any conſideration in the 
whole county, 


The principality of RaTztBurG belongs to the 
Strelitz family, but does not contain any place worthy 
of notice, except the town of Ratzeburg, where the 
regency, treaſury, and conſiſtory are held, but which 
belongs to the duchy of Saxe Lawenburg ; and the 
town of Sconberg, which gives name to a bailiwick, 
and formerly contained an epiſcopal palace. 

The principality of SchwERIx is furronded by the 
duchy of the ſame name, and the lordſhips or Wiſmar 
and Roſtock. It is 20 miles long, fix broad, and was 
formerly a biſhopric, but ſecularized at the peace of 
Weſtphalia. The only places worthy of notice are 

Butzo, a town where the biſhops formerly reſided 
and Rhun, which gives name to a bailiwick, and con- 
tains a convent for ladies who are nobly born. 

The county of Halpx lies along the Elbe, 1s 8 
miles in length, the ſame in breadth, and borders on 
the territory of Hamburg. It is very fertile, abounds 
in grain, fruit, cattle, and fiſh; has its own courts, 
eccleſiaſtical and civil; and was ceded, in 1731, to 
the elector of Brunſwic. The inhabitants are Luthe- 
rans ; and the only town is Offerndorf, on the river 
Meden. q 

The Duchy of Saxz-LawenBuRs is the farthe 
province of his Britannic majelty's German p 
It is watered by the Elbe, which divides it; ànd 3 
bounded by Holſtein on the weſt and north, by Lunen- 
burg on the ſouth, and Mecklenburg on the caſt. 7? 

This county is not very fertile in grain, but abounds 
in flax, paſturage, wood, cattle, fiſh, &c. 4 

It is about 80 miles in length; and its great 
breadth is near 26 miles. The manors, entitling * 
ſeat and vote in the diets, are 23 in number; and 558 
ſtates are compoſed of the nobility and burghers. 2 
theraniſm is the eſtabliſhed religion; and the clergy g 5 4 
neral, of this ducky; for 


ay be placed as patterns 0. 


: "ir holy 
eir attention to thelr 
for th Abe 


function, their humility, humanity zeal, an -Jually, 
the 


PUROPE.] 
che following character which Dryden gives of the 


good prieſt: 


'thes his pariſh freely paid he took, 
og Hi ſu'd be curs'd with bell and book ; 
Wich patience bearing wrong, but off ring none, 
Gince every man is free to Joſe his own. 
Yet of his little he had ſome to ſpare, 
To fecd the famiſh'd, and to clothe the bare : 
For mortify'd he was to that degree, 
A poorer than himſelf he could not lee. 
True prieſts, he ſaid, and preachers of the word, 
Were only ſtewards of their ſov'reign lord: 
Nothing was their's, but all the public ſtore, 
Entruſted riches to relieve the poor ; f 
Who, ſhould they ſteal for want of his relief, 
He judg'd himſelf accomplice with the thief. 
And (till he was at hand, without requeſt, 
To ſerve the ſick, to ſuccour the diſtreſs'd. 
He duly watch'd his flock by night and day, 
And from the prowling wolf redeem'd the prey, 
But hungry ſent the wily fox away. 
The proud he tam'd, the penitent he chear'd, 
Nor to reprove the rich offender fear'd. 
His preaching much, but more his practiſe wrought, 
(A living ſermon of the truth he taught :) 
For this by rules ſevere his life he ſquar'd, 
That all might ſee the doctrine which they heard: 
For prieſts, he ſaid, are patterns for the reſt, 
The gold of heav'n, who bear the God impreſt; 
But, when the precious coin is kept unclean, 
The ſov'reign's image 15 no longer ſeen. 
If they be foul on whom the people truſt, 
Well may the baſer braſs contract a ruſt. 
With what he begg'd his brethren he reliev'd, 
And gave the charities himſelf receiv'd ; 
Gave while he taught, and edify'd the more, 
Becauſe he ſhew'd, by proof, twas eaſy to be poor. 


Both the nobility and commons derive their pri- 
vileges from an act called the Lawenburg Act, which 
was granted by George I. king of Great Britain, and 
confirmed in all its articles by his ſucceſſors, The 
Lutheran ſuperintendant, appointed by the king of 
Great Britain, is obliged to viſit the ſeveral pariſhes 
annually, 

Here are but few manufactures; but many commo- 
Cities are tranſported from hence to other countries, 
particularly rye, cheele, timber, butter, wool, wood, &c. 

Here is a regency ſubordinate to that of Hanover, 
and a high tribunal, the members of which are appoint- 
ed partly by the king, and partly by the ſtates ; bur 
an appeal lies to Zell. The duchy has a conſiſtory of 
ts own ; and the colleges meet at Ratzeburg. The 
principal places are 

Ratzeburg, 12 miles ſouth of Lubec, ſituated on 
an iſland in a lake of the fame name. It is the ſeat of 
aregency, conſiſtory, and chief court of juſtice ; has a 
fine bridge, a beautiful walk planted with limes, a ca- 
hedral, a caſtle, and a ſtrong garriſon. 

Lawenberg, on a hill near the Elbe, has a conſidera- 
ble trade, particularly in corn and wood. It is 35 
miles eaſt of Hamburg, has a toll, and contains the 
veſtiges of a ducal palace. 

Mollen, a ſmall town, 16 miles from Lubec, is al- 
moſt ſurrounded by lakes; Grunau is a market- town; 
uchen a village, where diets are held ; and Schwarzen- 
«h gives name to a bailiwick, which contains two 
copper mills, and a paper-mill. 


Tur CIRCLE or WESTPHALIA, 
SOME derive the name of this country from Weiſ- 


, lenphalen, i. e. a white horſe, the arms of its an- 
"ent dukes; but others more probably from Weltfield, 


or Weſtvelden, the country of its ancient inhabitants 


a Weſt Saxons, on the weſt ſide of the Weſer, be- 
Xt that and the Rhine; as the country on the other 
O. 69. 2 
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ſide was called Ooftvelden, or Eaſtfield. Ir ſtretches 
along the weſt fide of the Weſer, from the German 
Ocean on the north, to Heſſia on the fouth ; and be- 
tween Lower Saxony on the eaſt, and the Netherlands 
on the weſt, The greateſtextent, from ſouth to north, 
is about 200 miles, and 150 from eaſt to weſt, The 
air, eſpecially in the northern part, is very cold ; and 
great part of the ſoil is marſhy and barren, How- 
ever, it has plenty of corn and palture ; but the fruit 
1s very ordinary, and ſerves chiefly to feed the ſwine, 
of which this country has good ſtore of an excellent 
kind; ſo that the bacon, and particularly the hams, 
they fend abroad, are very much eſteemed, The chief 
rivers are the Weſer, the Embs, the Lippe, the Roer, 
the Aa, &c. The accommodations a traveller may 
meet with here, are humourouſly expreſſed in a diſtich, 


very common in Germany, which, in Englifh, runs 
thus: . 


Four things here will drive a traveller mad; 
Long miles, ſmall- beer, coarſe bread, and lodgings bad. 


Weſtphalia, indeed, is confeſſed to be the moſt 
wretched part of all Germany; and ſome writ&s are 
of opinion, that the temper of the people is, in a great 
meaſure, influenced by the climate. They are good 
ſoldiers upon the whole, but have not talents in com- 
mon with the other Germans ; for they apply them- 
ſelves much more to the breeding of cattle, than the 
cultivation of arts and ſciences, The greater part of 
this circle is a prey to the tyranny and avarice of cer- 
tain petty princes, both ſpiritual and temporal, who, 
having great vanity, and ſmall revenues to ſupport it, 
are thereby induced to plunder, rather than protect, 
their ſubjects. The nobility boaſt of the antiquity of 
their pedigree, but diſplay neither elegance in their 
manner of living, or the leaſt degree of hoſpitality in 
their diſpoſition. There are, in this country, almoſt 
as many different religions as princes, ſuch as Jews, 
Roman Catholics, and Proteſtants, with their various 
ſubdiviſions; but the major part of the latter are 
Calviniſts. 

When Charles the Great had conquered the Saxons, 
and planted Chriſtianity among them, he erected ſe- 
veral biſhoprics here, to which he gave lands for their 
ſupport. In the circle of Weſtphalia are three very 
conſiderable ones, who had ſovereign princes, and 
increaſed their dominions at the general partition that 
was made of the great dukedom of Saxony, after the 
proſcription of Henry the Lion; and then it was that the 
biſhop of Munſter enlarged his country, and that the 
archbiſhop of Cologne obtained that part of Weſtphalia 
which he ſtill holds, and by that tenure ſtiles himſelf 
duke of Weſtphalia, The elector palatine, as duke of 
Juliers, and the king of Pruſſia, as duke of Cleves, 
are alternately condirectors of this circle, with the 
biſhop of Munſter. 

The territories contained in this circle are the fol- 
lowing: 

The Biſhopric of PaptrBoRN, which is ſurrounded 
by the dominions of Hanover, Heſſe, and Munſter, 
has the county of Lippe on the north and weſt; Heſſe- 
Caſſel, and Waldeck, on the ſouth ; and Munſter, and 
It is 40 miles 
from eaſt to weſt, and, in ſome places, 30 from north 
to ſouth. It is not very fruitful in corn; but abounds 


neighbouring countries to buy at their fairs: and they 
have rich ſalt ſprings, and ſome iron mines, with plen- 
ty of deer and other game, It is ſo populous as to 
contain 25 market-towns, 54 pariſhes, 16 monaſteries, 
and 20 gentlemens ſeats, all ſubject to the biſhop, who 
is a prince of the empire, and whoſe ſee is one of the 
moſt conſiderable in Germany, The chapter is com- 
poſed of 24 capitular canons, who are al obliged to 
ſtudy in ſome French or Italian univerſity, muſt be 21 
years old, and prove their noble extraction by four de- 


grees. The revenues of this ſee, which is a ſuffragan of 


Mentz, and * enjoyed by the elector of Cologne, are 


ſo much in cattle, that drovers come hither from the 


ver? 
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very conſiderable; and the biſhop is able to raiſe a body 
of 3000 men. In this biſhopric is the famous field of 
battle, where Quintilius Varus, with the Roman army 
under his command, was routed by the Germans under 
Arminius, and the latter thereby freed from the Roman 
oke. 
g In the tranſactions of the Royal Society, publiſned in 
December 1665, there is an account of a ſpring in this 
territory, which loſes itſelf twice in 24 hours; but re- 
turns with a great noiſe, and ſuch force, as to turn three 
mills not far from its ſource; for which reaſon it is 
called Bolder Born, i. e. Boiſterous Spring. There is 
another remarkable fountain, called Methorn, two miles 
from Paderborn, which is a terrible ſpring ; two parts of 
which, not a foot and an half from each other, have 
very different qualities; the one limpid, blueiſh, luke- 
warm, and containing ſal-armoniac, ochre, iron, vitriol, 
allum, ſulphur, nitre, and orpiment ; the other cold as 


ice, turbid, and whitiſh, with much the ſame contents, 


but ſtronger in taſte, and heavier than the before-men- 
tioned. It is ſaid to be a perfect cure for the worms. 
All fowls that drink it are immediately thrown into con- 
vulſions, but ſoon recovered by an infuſion of common 
ſalt and vinegar. The third ſpring, which is about 20 
paces from the other two, is of a greeniſh colour, but 
very clear, taſtes both ſour and ſweet, and is ſuppoſed 
to be a mixture of the other two. 

The city of Paderborn, which is one of the Hans 
Towns, is a large, well built, fortified, and populous 
city, 20 miles eaſt of Lippe, and about 60 ſouth-weſt 
of Hanover. This city was imperial till 1604, when 
Theodore, its biſhop, became both its ſpiritual and 
temporal ſovereign. Some of its churches are magni- 
ficent. Its cathedral is a grand fabric, inferior to few 
in the empire. Otho II. gave a golden crucifix to it 
of 60 pounds weight, to the value of 60,000 guilders, 
or about 8000]. ſterling. The biſhop's palace is a de- 
cent ſtructure ; bur the biſhops, when they vouchſafe 
to viſit this ſmall benefice, which is not very often, re- 
fide ſeven miles off, at Nienhus, a caſtle built in 1590. 
An univerſity was founded here in 1592, by the biſhop 
of Furſtenburg ; and though this city ſtands not far 
from the Lippe, which joins with the Ulme, near Nien- 
hus, yet it has its name from the Pader, a rivulet which 
has its riſe juſt under the high altar of its cathedral, 
and Born, 1. e. a ſpring. | 

In 777 Charlemagne held a general convention here 
of the Franks and Saxons, where a great number, both 
of Saxons and Weſtphalians, were baptized. He built 
a church here that was deſtroyed by the Saxons, but re- 
built, in 795, by Wittekind, the great duke of the 
Saxons, who then, it is ſaid, tranſlated the ſee hither 
from Heriſtell, five German miles off, where it had 
been firſt planted by Charlemagne. In 999 the cathe- 
dral, with its library, &c. and the belt part of the city, 
was deſtroyed by fire; and it had the like misfortune in 
the years 1058, 1133, 1165, and 1340. This city was 
firſt walled round by its biſhop, in the beginning of the 
1Ith century. In 1530 the inhabitants attempted to 
introduce Lutheraniſm ; but the biſhop executed 16 of 
the principal citizens who had embraced it, and forced 
the reſt to abjure it. In 1622 the biſhop of Halber- 
ſtadr, who was duke Chriſtian of Brunſwic, made a con- 
ſiderable booty here, and ſent the gold and ſilver images 
of the ſaints to the mint. In 1633 it was taken by 
William, landgrave of Heſſe; but delivered up to the 
emperor in 1636, In 1646 it ſurrendered to the 
Swedes and Heſſians; but the latter were ſoon drove 
out of it by Francis William, biſhop of Oſnaburg. 

Neuhaus 1s a borough with a caſtle; Altenbecken is 
a village with a remarkable ſpring; Salzkotten has its 
name from its falt-ſprings, and is the ſeat of the land 
diets; Lichtenau has the ſame. privileges; Wunnen- 
burg takes its name from a victory obtained here by 
Charlemagne over the Saxons; and Buren, on the 
Alure, has a college. | 

Lippeſpning derives its name from the Lippe, near 


the mouth of which it is ſituated. It is cuſtomary for j Bocholt, on the Aa, has a configer 
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the Popiſh inhabitants of theſe parts to aſſemb 
year, each with a lighted taper, and, headed by rb, 
prieſts, to repair to the woods and groves 5 their 
images and relics placed there in little chapels Sw 
except upon theie occaſions, are never opened CON 

Warburg, formerly an Imperial city, and one of 

GN . | ET f ; the 
Hans, is the ſecond city in rank in the biſhopric i 
the ſeat of a diet. In the neighbourhood are mie Re 
iron and lead; and a ſtrong palatable beer is deter : 
the inhabitants. | a, 

Brakel, on the Bruckt, was formerly a 
city, but is now greatly decayed ; and Diinkent 155 
a citadel, and is a ſeat of the land diets. his 

Beverungen, near the conflux of the Bever v: 
Weſer, is famous for its ſalt-ſprings, and Nay es 
trade; and Oldenburg, on the Houta, has a good a4 
by barges; and the neighbouring farmers breed great 
quantities of cattle. 

The biſhopric of MunsTi has the county of Mark 
and duchy of Weſtphalia, on the ſouth; Embden and 
Oldenburg, on the north; the county of Bentheim, and 
the United Provinces, on the weſt; and Oſuaburg, Pa- 
derborn, and Ravenſburg, on the caſt. : 

This is the moſt extenſive of all the biſhoprics in 
Weſtphalia, being 80 miles in length, and about 60 in 
breadth. It has ſome fruitful plains, a few woods, 
and many quarries of ſtone; but is, in general, a ſterile 
country. The principal rivers (which abound in fiſh) 
are the Embs, Vecht, Lippe, and Berkel. Great num- 
bers of black cattle are bred here. 

The provincial diets, which conſiſt of the clergy, 
nobles, and town deputies, are held at Munſter; and 
the greateſt part of the inhabitants are Roman Ca- 
tholics. The biſhop of Munſter, who is alſo uſually 
elector of Cologne, has a very conſiderable revenue, 
can maintain 8000 men, and is heir to all ſtrangers who 
die in his territories without children. The chapter of 
Munſter, beſides the biſhop, conſiſts of 40 canons, who 
muſt be all of noble deſcent. The principal places in 
the biſhopric are the following : 

Munſter, the capital of the biſhopric, and of the 
circle, derives its name from a monaſtery eretted here 
by Charlemagne. It is ſituated at the conflux of the 
river Aa, with the Embs, or Enns, 37 miles fouth-welt 
from Oſnaburg, and 450 north-welt from Vienna, It 
is capacious, ſtrongly fortified both by art and nature, 
and of a circular bay Here is a noble city, called 
the Brille, which was ereQted by the celebrate biſhop 
Bernard Van Galen, to be a check upon the burghers, 
The cathedral is alſo a ſuperb and noble edifice, Be- 
ſides theſe there are ſeveral fine convents, and other 
beautiful buildings, ſurrounded by very pleaſant gar- 
dens. The biſhop was formerly nominated by the em- 
peror ; but ſince the beginning of the 13th century, the 


le once: 


privilege of nomination is in the dean and chapter. 


This city is celebrated for three famous tranſactions: 
Firſt, the revolution in 1533, occaſioned by a num- 
ber of enthuſiaſts, who being headed by a taylor, 
denominated John of Leyden, from the place of his 
birth, diſpoſſeſſed the magiſtrates, took poſſeſſion 
of the city, turned out the burghers, and perpe- 
trated the moſt horrid cruelties. At length, in 15 5b, 
after a long ſiege, the place was taken, and John 0 
Leyden, who had aſſumed the title of king, with ſe- 
veral of his adherents, were executed, and their er 
hung up in iron baſkets on the top of the higheſt ſteeple 
in the city. Second, the treaty concluded here in be. 
which terminated a 30 years war. Third.“ the noble 
efforts it made in defence of its liberties, againſt 2 
ranny and uſurpation of the biſhop Bernard Van Ga > 

Beckhem and Ahlen, on the Weſer, I elget, on the 
Embs, and Warendoff, on the ſame river, have al [eats 
in the land diets. The latter has a capital linen manu- 
factory. ; i 3 

Coesfeld is the largeſt town in the biſhopric ne | 
Munſter ; Coppenburg is independent of the biſhop; 


diets ; 

Werne, near the Lippe, ſends deputicy.t0 anne xe 
able iron wor; 

+ Memmem, 


I 


EbRoßk.] 5 A 
Memmem is a town and fort, at the conflux of the 
8. ; | 
as " L on the Iſſel, the Proteſtants are tolerated: 
vochia is a town and fort on the river of the ſame 
es of and Cloppenburg is a ſmall rown, 22 mules 
north-ealt of Meppen: h 
The biſhopric of Liztct is bounded, on the north, 
by Brabant; on the ſouth by Luxemburg and Cham- 
/ ne; on the weſt by Namur and Hainault; and on 
* eaſt by Limburg and Juliers. It is about go miles 
wot but very unequal in the breadth. The ſoil is 
fruitful, the air temperate, and the earth rich in mines 
of iron, lead, and pit coal. The rivers are the Maeſe 
and Sambre. 7 

The manufactures of Liege are beer, ſerge, leather, 
arms, nails, marble, &c. 

The ſtates are compoſed of three bodies, the chapter 
of Liege, the nobility of the country, and the'deputies 
of the capital. 5 

The biſhop is both temporal and ſpiritual lord of the 
country; but, in the latter capacity, ſuffragan to the 
archbiſhop of Cologne. The chapter conliſts of 60 

erſons, who muſt prove their deſcent to be noble for 
four generations, from both parents, or have diplomas 
from ſome celebrated univerſity. The moſt conſider- 
able places arc the following: 

Liege, the ancient Leodium, called Luyck by the 
preſent inhabitants, (the capital,) 1s ſituated on the 
river Maeſe, 12 miles ſouth of Maeſtricht, 30 miles 
north-eaſt of Namur, and 50 miles ſouth-eaſt of 
Bruſſels, in 5 degrees, 36 min. eaſt long. and 50 deg, 
40 min. north lat. being about four miles in circum- 
ference. It is a populous wealthy city; two branches 
of the river Maeſe, and other rivulets or canals, running 
through ſeveral of the ſtreets, and forming little iſlands. 
No city in Germany can equal it in fine churches or 
convents. There are not leſs than 100 churches, and 
a very numerous clergy belonging to the churches and 
monaſteries, which are moſt pleaſantly ſituated, and 
have ample endowments. Among other religious 
houſes, here is one of Engliſh nuns, and an univer- 
fity of great fame. 

The fortifications of the town, which are not very 
ſtrong, are commanded by the neighbouring hills; but 
the citadel is capable of making a good defence. Its 
biſhop, who was elector of Cologne, put it into the 
hands of the French, at the beginning of queen Anne's 
war; but the duke of Marlborough took it from them, 
anno 1702; and the French beſieging it again, anno 
1705, they were obliged to raiſe the ſiege by the ſame 
general, on his return from the Moſelle. DI 22 

The magiſtrates of Liege pretend that it is an impe- 
rial city, or ſovereign ſtate; but they have ſuffered 
very ſeverely for diſputing the authority of their bi- 
Hop, who is, in fact, abſolute ſovereign of the city, 


as well as the biſhopric. He is choſen by the 60 ma- 


jor canons, who are, moſt of them, of noble extraction. 
This biſhop is one of the moſt conſiderable eccleſiaſti- 
cal princes in Germany, having within his dioceſe 52 
baronies, 18 walled towns, and 400 villages, full of 
people, with a revenue of 300, ooo ducats per annum, 
and is able to maintain a body of 8000 men, without 
oppreſſing his ſubjects, who are generally Roman 
Catholics. 

The trade of the inhabitants is moſt conſiderable with 
Holland, Great quantities of iron, ſtone, chalk, 
&c. are every day carried down thither by the Maeſe; 
and herrings, cheeſe, butter, and all kinds of grocery, 
are brought back in return. 

There is a proverbial ſaying prevails here, to the fol- 
lowing tenor ; That this city 1s. the womens hell, the 
mens purgatury, and prieſts paradiſe. The women are 
compleat ſlaves ; as they draw their boats up the river 
Inſtead of horſes ; dig, ſaw, and carry all kinds of heavy 
burthens, The prieſts have truly their paradiſe here; 


for the greateſt princes of Furope make intereſt to be 


of this chapter, becauſe the revenues and power of it 
ale greater than any other can boaſt of. As to the 


GERMAN EMPIRE: 


Cc 
poor laity, if to have no money in their pockets, and 
their conſciences at the abſolute will and diſpoſal of the 


prieſts, may be called a purgatory, we ſhall not fine | 


this proverb to fall very ſhort of the truth, 

Tongres, or Tungri, a very ancient town, ſituated 
on the river Jecker, 10 miles north-weſt of Liege, and 
10 weſt of Maeſtricht, was of great fame in the time of 
the Romans. When Atilla, the Hun, took it, he de- 
ſtroyed 100 churches; for it was very early made a bi- 
ſhopric : but the ſee, upon its decline, was removed 
to Maeſtricht, and from thence to Liege. YEP 

Huy, or Hugum, ſituated on the eaſt ſide of the 
Maeſe, formerly called Benefactum, a town of great 
note antiently, 1s at preſent a ſtrong fortreſs, 15 miles 
ſouth-weſt of Liege; and was frequently beſieged dur- 
ing the wars in the Netherlands, | 5 

Dinant, ſituated on the river Maeſe, 12 miles 
ſouth of Namur, was taken by the French, but re- 
ſtored to the biſhop of Liege by the peace of Ryſwick, 
anno 1697. | 3 

Bouillon, ſituated on the river Semoy, 30 miles 
ſouth of Dinant, and about 10 miles from the frontiers 
of Champaign, is a fortified town, and, with a ſmall 
rerritory annexed to it, gives the title of duke to the 
biſhop of Liege. Of this place the famous Godfrey 
was duke, who, for his conduct and courage in ſubdu- 
ing Jeruſalem, and taking it from the Saracens, in the 
I11th century, was made the firſt Chriſtian king of 
that city, | ; 

St. Tren is famous for its Benedictine abbey, the 
abbot of which names one half of the magiſtrates of 
the place, and the biſhop the other; and for ſeveral 
convents of nuns and friars. 2 
Tranchimon, fix miles from Liege, gives name to a 
marquiſate; Verviers, on the Weze, has a conſiderable 
woollen manufactory; Cuivin, ſituated on a hill, is 
only noted for the ruins of an old caſtle; Thuin, on 
the Sambre, has a collegiate church, and ſome con- 
vents; Haſſelt, on the Damer, is a ſmall pretty town; 
and Lobbes, a Benedictine abbey, is immediately ſub- 
ject to the ſee of Rome. 

Spa, or Spaw, is a ſmall but celebrated town, on the 
little river Weze, 20 miles diſtance from Liege towards 
the ſouth-eaſr, and 7 from Linſburg towards the ſouth- 
weſt. The avenues to it are exceeding ſtony and dif- 
ficult; and it is ſo ſurrounded by mountains that you 
cannot ſee it till you approach very near to it. In tra- 
velling to Spa, either by Liege or Aix-la-Chapelle, the 
way hes chiefly through uncultivated deſerts, and thoſe 
almoſt rocky. There are nothing but mountains on 
every ſide, which ſucceed one another, and over which 
travellers have made ſome imperfect traces of a road. 
The rains and tempeſts, which are frequent there, 
even make the paſſage ſometimes dangerous, by rolling 
down great ſtones from the precipices. The coachmen 
of the country are themſelves often at a loſs, becauſe 
the tracks are defaced between ſeaſon and ſeaſon. The 
town conliſts of 4 ſtreets, in the form of a croſs, and 
may contain about 400 houſes, for the convenience of 
thoſe that come to drink the waters. It was formerly 
a mere village; but, through the fame of its mineral 
ſprings, has been enlarged, and erected into a 
borough. : 

Here are five principal wells, which go down with 
ſreps, like that at "Tunbridge. The chief well, called 
Pouxhon, or Pahon, in the market-place, is the moſt 
reſorted to, and has this inſcription upon it, which ex- 
preſſes the qualities of the waters ; 


Santati ſacrum: 


Obſtrutum reſerat, durum terit, humida ficeat, 
Debile fortificat ; fi tamen arte bibas, © 


That is to ſay, © Sacred to health, theſe waters open 
obſtructions, concoct crudities, dry up exceſſive moiſ- 
ture, and ſtrengthen what is weak, provided you take 
them with precaution,” Itis from this ſpring they draw 
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that prodigious quantity of water which is tranſported 
into foreign countries, and eſpecially into England 
and Holland, ſcaled up in bottles, with the town 
ſeal. 

Next to the well of Pouxhon, there is a fountain of 
freſh water, which has its ſpring in a meadow, half a 
mile diſtant from the town. The bottom of it is of 
blue ſtone, and the top of braſs: it ſpouts its water 
out of the mouths of three frogs, whence the people 
call it the Toad's Fountain. 

The well called Geronſterre, or Geronſtar, 1s in a 
wood, about two miles diſtant from Spa, towards the 
ſouth-weſt. It is covered with a dome of blue ſtone, 
ſupported by four pillars of red and white marble. It 
is conſiderably leſs plentiful of water than the former, 
and yet the moſt frequented. The three other wells, 
called the Saviniere, the Watroz, and the Tannelet, 
or Little Tun, are not much uſed. The ſeaſons for 
drinking theſe waters are in the hot months of June, 
July, and Auguſt. Theſe waters have been known 
many ages ago. 

The Capuchins have a very fine monaſtery at Spa, 
adorned with large gardens, where all the company 
walk who drink the waters. The inn, called the Court 
of London is very large, and the beſt and moſt fre- 
quented. 

Several princes, who have been here, have left proofs 
of their liberality; particularly Margaret de Valois, 
queen of France, daughter to Henry II. ſiſter to Henry 
III. and wife to Henry IV. who was here in the year 
1577. Henry III. king of Poland and France, who 
was here in 1585. The famous Alexander Farneſe, 
duke of Parma, in 1591: And, at one time, king 
Charles II. of England, the king of Denmark, and 
the Great Duke of Tuſcany: And, in 1717, Peter 
the Great, czar of Muſcovy, drank the waters here 
during ſeveral weeks. 

The people are good-natured, and ſpeak the ſame 
Walloon, or barbarous Freneh, as at Liege. They 
are governed by a mayor, two burgomaſters, ſeven 
Echevins, and a recorder, named by the prince of 
Liege, and changed by him every year. The people 
employ themſelves in making boxes for ladies toilets, 
ſnüff and other boxes, varniſhed after the manner of 
China-wares, which they ſell to the company as they go 
from the wells. 

This town, being reſorted to by people from all 
parts of had hs on account of its waters, has been 
always allowed a neutrality during the hotteſt wars. 

The country round it 1s not very fruitful in corn, 
being chiefly woods, mountains, and heaths; but it 
abounds with ſprings of mineral and ſweet water, and 
in ſeveral forts of game; and the little rivers, which 
flow from the mountains, produce plenty of trout, and 
and other kinds of fiſh. 

The czar, Peter the Great, ere&ed a monument 


here, in commemoration of the benefit he received from 


drinking theſe waters ; the inſcription upon which is 
as follows: 


Prrzx THE F1RsT, by the grace of God, emperor of the 
Russ IAN s, 
Religious, happy; invincible 
Reſtorer of military diſcipline, 
And firſt planter of all ſciences and arts among his people; 
Who having, by his own induſtry, 
Built a moſt powerful fleet of ſhips; 
Having infinitely augmented his armies, 
And having ſecurely ſettled, in the very blaze of war, 
His realms, as well hereditary as acquired, 
Went abroad; 
And having ſearched into the manners 
Of the ſeveral nations in Europe, 
Came through France to Namur and Liege, 
To theſe waters at Sea, | 
A As to the haven of health; 
And having happily drank of thoſe moſt healthful ſprings, 
Particularly that of GzR onsSTERRE, 


| 


4 


of a fine plain. 


{ miles lono 


r ä 


Was reſtored to his former ſtrength, 


And his deſired health, 
In the year 1717, 22d of July; 
Thence returning through Holland 
WG To his hereditary dominions, 
rdered this eternal monument of his gratitud 
erected, 1718. . be 


The biſhopric of Os N ABURO is ſituated 
Weſer and the Ems; being bounded by ha ra 
eaſt, Munſter on the weſt, Diepholt on the north-e . 
and 3 * oo ſouth-weſt. It is about pi 
„ and 25 broad, and produces rve. 5. 
cattle, turf, 1 marble, * * gs 
The inhabitants, who are partly Proteſtants, and 
partly Roman Catholics, cure great quantities of and 
deal conliderably in, hams, bacon, &c. 
By a treaty concluded here in 1648, this biſhopric 
was to be an alternative between the Roman Catholics 
and Proteſtants ; and the Proteſtant biſhop was always 
to be a younger prince of the houſe of Brunſwic Lu- 
nenburg, or, in cale of failure thereof, of Brunſwic 
Wolfenbuttle. In . e of this ſtipulation, his 
8 Britannic majeſty's ſecond ſon, Frederick 
orn Auguſt 16, 1763, is now biſhop of Oſnaburg, 
Bur thovgh this biſhopric is thus alternatively here. 
ditary in this Proteſtant family, it is not fo with re- 
gard to its Roman Catholic biſhops; for they are 
choſen out of different families, by a chapter of 2c 
canons, of whoſe prebends the revenues of 18 are en- 
joyed by the Romiſh eccleſiaſtics ; thoſe of four are 
appropriated to the ſupport of a college ; and the other 
three by the Lutheran canons, who are capable of 
electing, but not of being elected, biſhops, as the Ro- 
man Catholics are. When they have a Popiſh bi- 
ſhop, he is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Cologne: 
but the Proteſtant biſhop, who is a temporal prince, 
indeed, has little to demonſtrate him an ecclefiaſtic, 
but the title; and 1t was agreed, by the treaty afore- 
ſaid, that when there 1s a Proteſtant biſhop, the arch- 
biſhop of Cologne ſhould ſuſpend the exerciſe of his 
metropolitan juriſdiction, with regard to the Proteſtants. 
Since the reformation, introduced here in 1634, the 
biſhop, whether Papiſt or Proteſtant, has little more 


ciſe of epiſcopal juriſdiction, and the Papiſts not being 


| ſtrong enough to obtain it for the biſhop of their own 


opinion. It is obſerved by hiſtorians, that Charles the 
Great, who founded this ſee, and dedicated the cathe- 
dral to St. Peter, and the two martyrs Criſpin and 
Criſpinian, exempted its biſhop from all manner of 
homage and ſervice, except in an embaſſy, at the em- 
peror's charge, to negotiate any match that ſhould be 
propoſed betwixt the families of the eaſtern and weſtern 
emperors. 

The revenue of this biſhopric amounts to upwards 
of 30,000]. and the biſhop is able to raiſe 2500 
men ; though he has only one hereditary officer, a grand 
maitre, or ſteward. The manufactures are coarſe li- 
nen, woollen and yarn. The diets are held at Oſna- 
burg; and the principal places are the following. 

Oſnabrug, or Oſnaburg, the capital, was formerly 
an imperial city, and one of the Hans, but is now ſub- 
ject to the biſhop. It has its name from a bridge over 
the Oſe, which divides it into the Old and New Town; 
and is ſituated 67 miles weſt of Hanover, in the midlt 
It is a neat, well-built city, an 
adorned with ſeveral handſome public ſtructures. It is 
encompaſſed with walls and ditches; but command 
by a mountain within cannon-ſhot ; upon which there 
is an abbey, or ſacred retirement, for men of pal, 
The biſhop's palace, called Pererſburg, or St. 1 
caſtle, is well fortified, and ſeparated from the 2 y 
a bridge, It is an hexagon, with a court in the Ml b 
and at each corner a turret, Ih one of the apartment 
of this palace George I. expired, the 11th of June, 
1727, in the arms of his brother, prince En. ih 
as ſome ſay, in the very room wherein he was 900 


than the name; the Lutherans not allowing the exer- 
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iſts hold the cathedral church, and the church 
22 of the Dominicans in the Old City, and 
the collegiate church of St. John in the New. The 
Lutherans have the great parochial church of St. 
Mary in che Old City, and a voice in chuſing the ma- 
iſtrates of both: therefore the government of the city 
7 mixed. Here are three convents for monks, and 
five for nuns. The inhabitants, who are very induſtri- 
ous, not only breed abundance of ſwine, and other 
cattle, but carry on a conſiderable trade in making 
linen; in brewing a palatable, though thick ſort of 
becr, called Buſe; and in making the beſt white bread 
in all Weſtphalia. 

In the cathedral are ſtill ſeen ſome ornaments of 
Charles the Great, among which are his crown of ſilver 
gilt, his comb, battoon, &c. As the exerciſe of both 
religions is equally free, neither Papiſts or Proteſtants 
are moleſted during the government of E biſhop of the 
oppoſite perſuaſion. The Brunſwic family having con- 
ſidered this city and biſhopric as part of their territories, 
it is obſerved, that when the poſſeſſion of it comes to 
their turn; they are more than ordinarily careful of it, 
and leſs exacting on their ſubjects, than where the in- 
cumbents poſſeſs only for their lives, and chuſe to make 
the beſt of their poſſeſſion, without regard to the benefit 
of their ſucceſſors. 

Iburg, or Iborg, about 10 miles ſouth of this city, is 
only noted for a commodious caſtle, in which its biſhop 
formerly reſided. It was taken and plundered by Philip 
the Great, of Brunſwic, in 1553. | 

Furſtenau gives name to a diſtrict, which contains 
15 pariſhes, and formerly had a palace, where the 
biſhops reſided. In one of the pariſhes round Borſtel, 
is a noble foundation for Lutheran ladies. 

Weidenburg, on the Ems, is a ſmall town, with, a 
collegiate church, two nunneries, and a magiſtracy of 
its own. 

Melle is a borough, containing a Roman Catholic 
and a Lutheran church, and having a council and burgo- 
maſter of its own. 

Vorden has the ſame privileges as Melle, and con- 


tains a church common to both Lutherans and Roman 


Catholics. 

Quackenburg, on the Hoſe, is a little town, with a 
Lutheran and Popiſh church; and the revenues of the 
college of canons is divided between both religions; 
but one of the Lutheran canons of Oſnaburg is always 
provoſt of Quackenburg. 

The county of Hoyz, one of the elector of Ha- 
nover's domains, has Bremen on the north, Minden 
on the ſouth, Lunenburg on the eaſt, and Diepholt on 
the weſt, It formerly belonged to counts of an an- 
cient Saxon family, to whom it was given by the em- 
peror Lotharius; but after the death of the laſt in 
1582, it was divided between the families of Brunſwic 
and Heſſe. Hoye and Nyenburg, Liebenaw and 
Bruckhauſen, became ſubject to the duke of Lunen- 
burg; the forts of Seltzenaw, Ezenburg, and five 
more towns, to the houſe of Brunſwic ; and Freuden- 
burg and Ucht to the landgrave of Heſſe ; the latter 
of which gave their ſhare to the counts of Bentheim : 
lo that now it belongs almoſt wholly to his Britannic 
majeſty, 

Its chief town, of the ſame name, ſtands on the eaſt 
ſide of the Weſer. It is ſmall, but well-fortified, hav- 
ing one of the ſtrongeſt caſtles in Weſtphalia, 

Nyenburg, on the eaſt bank alſo of the Weſer, 10 
miles ſouth of Hoye, is another well-fortified town, 
Which ſuſtained ſeveral ſieges during the wars of Ger- 
many, It was formerly the reſidence of the counts of 

oye; and its territory abounds with all ſorts of grain, 
rults, paſture, and cattle. It has a caſtle on the weſt 

e of it, with broad deep ditches, and a good ram- 
Part, which commands the Weſer, and great part of 
de tOWn, which has ſtrong walls, with a double ditch, 


and other works, that almoſt ſurround it. It had a fine 
; > 1 over the Weſer, which, being ruined, is ſup- 
Pied by ferry-boats, to preſerve the commerce between 
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the two circles of Weſtphalia and Lower Saxony, which 
conliſts chiefly of corn, wool, flax, honey, wax, and 
cattle, Nyenburg has alſo a fine pariſh church, with 
all the ornaments that architecture can give it; in 
which are the monuments of many of the counts of 
Hoye, 

Old Bruckhauſen is a borough, with a caſtle and 
manor belonging to the ſovereign ; Liebenaw contains 
manufactories of lace and ſcythes; Drakenburg is a 
borough on the Weſer; and Harpſtadt is a borough 
on the Delme, with a territorial juriſdiction. 

Baſſum is a borough belonging to the landgrave of 
Heſſe; but it contains a noble foundation for ladies, 
of which the king of Great Britain is the ſuperior; 
Kellingerode has a ſimilar foundation; and Suhlingen, 
the reſidence of a ſuperintendant, has four conſider- 
able yearly fairs. 


The country of VernenBuRG appertains partly to 


the archbiſhop of Treves, and partly to the count of 
Lowenſtein-Wertheim, both of whom it entitles to a 
ſeat and voice in the Weſtphalian college, and alſo 
in the diets of the circle. It is almoſt ſurrounded by 
the archbiſhopric of Treves, and contains only one 
place worth notice, viz. the borough town of Vernen- 
burg, which is defended by a citadel, | 

The county of STEINFURT, which is 15 miles long, 
10 broad, and ſurrounded by the biſhopric of Munſter, 
belongs partly to the empire, and partly to the pri- 
mate of Munſter ; is watered by the Aa, and gives to 
its count a ſeat and voice in the Weſtphalian college, 
and in the diets of the circle, The only place worth 
notice is the town of Steinfurt, which ſtands on the 
Aa, and contains a Calviniſt and Roman Catholic 
church, a commandery of St John, and a college for 
the ſtudy of the liberal arts, 

The Duchy of Verpen, which is, in length, 22 
miles, and in breadth 18, 1s,bounded by Hoye on the 
ſouth, Bremen on the north, Lunenburg on the eaſt, 


and the Weſer on the weſt. Ir is well watered, but 


the ſoil is poor, The inhabitants are Lutherans ; and 
the whole belongs to the king of Great Britain, who, 
on account of this duchy, has a ſeat among the princes 
at the diets of the empire, and "thoſe of the circle, 
The only places worthy of obſervation are, 

Verden, on the Aller, the capital, 50 miles ſouth. 
welt from Hamburg, which was once an Imperial city, 
ſtrong and populous, is now decayed ; but, however, 
ſtill contains a cathedral, three other churches, and a 
Latin ſchool, 

Rotenburg, on the Wumme, 15 miles from Verden, 
has ſome trade, is populous, and formerly contained a 
biſhop's palace, 

The ſmall diſtrict called the Abbey of Corvsy, is 
tolerably fertile, watered by the Weſer, and has a 
Benedictine abbey, founded by the emperor Lewis I. 
The firſt monks having been taken —. Corbie in 
Picardy it is called Corbie, or Corvey Abbey, which 
abbey is the only place deſerving of notice in the diſ- 
trict, the abbot being a prince of the empire, and 
having a ſeat in the college of princes, and at the diets 
of the circle and the empire. 

MALMEDI is a ſmall town, ſituated amongſt high 
hills, on the little river Recht, 25 miles diſtant from 
Liege to the ſouth-eaſt, and nine from Limburg to the 
ſouth. They reckon here about 400 houſes, moſt of 
them inhabited by leather-drefſers, or woollen-drapers, 
Here are ſeveral ſprings of mineral waters, which ſome 
phyſicians fay are as wholſome and ſtrong as thoſe of 
Spa, This city, though within the territory of the 


prince of Liege, is, nevertheleſs, in ſpiritual matters, 


under the juriſdiction of the archbiſhop of Cologne, 
The parochial church is dedicated to St. Gereon the 
Martyr; and here is a convent of Capuchins, and an- 
other of nuns of St. Sepulchre, Bur it is chiefly re- 
markable for its abbey of Benedictine monks, under 
the ſame abbot with that of Stavelo. 
STAVELO (erroneouſly called Stablo by ſome) ſtands 
on the little river Ambleve, which falls into the Recht, 
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It is about 6 miles diſtant from Malmedi to the eaſt, 
and g from Limburg towards the ſouth. There are 


here about 400 houſes ; and the inhabitants carry on 


a pretty good trade ; tho' this town being quite open, 
has ſuffered very much during the wars. Here is a fa- 
mous abbey of Benedictine monks, founded in the year 
6 57, at the ſame time with that of Malmedi, with which 
it is united under the ſame abbot, But the jealouſy 
between theſe two religious houſes is the reaſon why 
they can never agree in the choice of a regular abbot 
from amongſt themſelves ; ſo that ever ſince the year 
1576 they have always choſen commendatory abbots. 
The abbey church, which 1s at the ſame time paro- 
chial, is a ſtately building after the modern taſte. Un- 
der it there is a Crypta, or ſubterraneous church, with 
five altars. The abbot of Stavelo, who is ſtiled a 


prince of the empire, is ſpiritual and temporal lord of | 


this town, and of its territory, which 1s very large, in- 
cluding the town of Malmedi; and his yearly income 
amounts to about 12,000 crowns. 

The trade of this town conſiſts in woollen cloth, and 
other ſtuffs, and chiefly in a great quantity of leather 
curried here, There are alſo ſome mineral ſprings, 
ſaid to be very wholeſome. 

The diſtrict belonging to the Abbey of WERDEN is 
fituated in the county of Mark. Sr. Ludger, whoſe 
eſtate it was, in 778 founded the abbey for monks of 
the order of St. Benedict. The revenue is about 
20,000 rix-dollars. The king of Pruſſia claims the 
right of ſovereignty here; and the only remarkable 

lace is Werden, a little walled town on the Roer, 
which, beſides the abbey, contains a Lutheran 
church. 

The diſtrict, or territory, of the Abbey of ST. Cor- 
NELIS MuNSTER 1s ſurrounded by thoſe of Juliers, 
Limburg, and Aix-la-Chapelle. The Abbot has a 
ſeat at the diets of the empire, on the Rheniſh bench of 
prelates; but at thoſe of the circle he fits among the 
princes. 

The Abbey of Eſſen, and its territory, is ſurrounded 
by Berg, Cleves, Werden, and the county of Mark. 
The abbey was founded by Alfred, biſhop of Hilde- 
ſheim, in the year 877. The king of Pruſſia is here- 
ditary protector. The abbeſs ſtiles herſelf princeſs of 
the holy Roman empire. The chapter conſiſts of none 
but noble ladies; and the abbey has a ſeat in the diets 
of the empire and circle, The hereditary officers are 
the marſhal, ſteward, ſewer, and chamberlain. 

Eſſenwick, the only place of any conſideration in 
the territory, 1s ſubject to the abbels as its ſovereign, 
but has very extenſive privileges. It is large, has ſome 
trade, a cloth manufactory, an academy, a gymnaſium, 


a commandery of the Teutonic order, and ſeveral Ro- 


man Catholic and Proteſtant churches. 

The Abbey of Thon is ſituated in the biſhopric of 
Liege, and county of Hoarn, It is an Imperial free 
ſecular foundation ; was erected in the year 1000; has 
a ſeat at the diets of the empire and circle ; and a chap- 
ter, which conſiſts of princeſſes and counteſſes of the 
order of St. Benedict. 

The Abbey of HerrorD, ſituated in Ravenſburg, 
was erected in the eighth century, has a ſeat at the 
diets of the empire and circle, gives title of princeſs 
and prelateſs of the holy Roman empire to its abbeſs, 
contains none but noble canoneſſes, and is a Lutheran 
foundation, The number of ladies is indeterminate. 
The abbeſs is ſuperior of the collegiate church of St. 
Mary of the oppoſite mountains, and the prebends are 
in her gift. The canoneſſes wear a ſcarlet ribbon, 
with a ſilver border hanging from the right ſhoulder, 
having a croſs at the end, with the figures of our Sa- 
viour and the Virgin Mary ; and on the left breaſt is a 
ſtar, with the ſame figures. | 

The Duchy of BERO is 50 miles long, 20 broad, 


and takes its name from being mountainous, It is 


bounded, on the weſt, by the Rhine; on the eaſt by 


Weſtphalia; on the north by the county of Mark; and 
on the fouth by the electorate of Cologne. Though 


mountainous in many places, in ſome : | 
corn, paſturage, fruit, vines, wood, and herbe "ovees 
in coals, iron, &c. The manufactures are cloth TE ich 
and ſteel, The ſame regency and diet ſerves fon = 
duchy and that of Juliers. The moſt conf _ rea 
places in Berg are the following : rable 
Duſſeldorp, at the conflux of the Duſſel with 
Rhine, is 20 miles from Cologne, and 57 from * 
ſter. It ſtands in the midſt of a fine fruitful pl 
The Rhine runs againſt it wich ſuch violence, e 
have been obliged to make great works to break + 
current. It was an Imperial city, and had a good Wor 
before the removal of its fairs to Frankfort. Tt is lar 4 
pleaſant, well built, and defended by a citadel, which 
is ſeparated from it by a ſmall harbour, formed by the 
Rhine, and conſiſts of two royal baſtions faced with 
brick ; and in the other parts it is fortified by five baft 
tions. The public buildings, towards the river, make 
a fine appearance ; particularly its ſtately palace, an 
old Gothic building, (with paintings by Van Dyke 
Raphael, Paul Veroneſe, Rubens, Julio Romano, Ti. 
tian, &c. braſs antiques, ſtatues of marble, portable 
cabinets, &c.) which was the elector palatine's chief 
reſidence during the devaſtations of the palatinate by 
the French towards the end of the laſt century, In che 
market-place, over againſt the palace, is an equeſtrian 
ſtatue in braſs, on a pedeſtal of grey raarble, of the 
elector John William, in armour, with the electoral 
bonnet, on his head. Here are three weekly markets 
for corn, which is imported hither from the low coun- 
tries, and exported in great quantities to Cologne, and 
other parts of Germany. The elector's reſidence be. 
ing fixed at Manheim, a regency is eſtabliſhed here; 
for the countries of Berg and Juliers, which bring in a 
great revenue to the elector, are governed by ſtates, 
without whoſe conſent he can lay no taxes. All reli- 
gions are here tolerated ; but the Catholics alone are 


| admitted to civil employments. Though the poſſeſ- 


ſion be the elector's, yet the title is diſputed by thoſe 
of Saxony and Brandenburg. 

Ratingen has a ſeat and voice at the diets; Solingen 
is famous for its ſword- blade manufactory; Neſſclrode 
gives name to an ancient and noble family; Lenneſt 
has the firſt place and voice at the diets, and a cloth 
manufactory; Elverfeld has a manufactory of thimbles; 
and Kornberg is defended by a ſtrong caſtle. 

Benſberg has a ſtrong fort and monaſtery, of the 
order of the Holy Croſs, which was built in 1298, and 
is the firſt of its kind in the empire. The caltle, or 
palace, here, was built in a foreſt, on a hill, by the 
elector John William, and is worthy of notice. It ſtands 
three leagues from the Rhine, between Cologne and 
Duitz. It is built of a very hard ſtone; and the or- 
naments, particularly the pillars that ſupport the gal- 


lery in the front, are a kind of grey marble, dug out of 


the neighbouring quarries. apartments are large, 
well decorated with the fineſt paintings; and they have 
an extenſive proſpect of the city of Cologne, the Rhine, 
and all the flat country; containing a great variety of 
beautiful ſcenes and enchanting landſcapes. 


Principalities of Nass Au-SioEN, Or SIEGEN, Nassau- 
DiLLEMBERG, &c. 


Sigen, or Siegen, near which is an iron mine, ſtands 
on the river Siega, 15 miles from Dillemberg, and 30 
north-eaſt from Naſſau, on the top of a rocky hill, de- 
fended by a ſtrong wall, and regular fortification Ago 
gives name to a county, of which it is the cap Hy 
well as title to another branch of the Naſſau fam! . 
In 1559 the prince of Naſſau- Siegen Pedagosdug f. 
brought hither from Herborn, and ſoon became A 
mous, that it was frequented by ſtudents from Ger worth 
Poland, Livonia, Denmark, &c. to which an wee 
was added for training up youth 1n martial 5 
There is a caſtle here, in which the elector od way 
keeps a garriſon as director of the circle; and Me 
from hence 1s a very good iron mine. 


3 Dillemberg 
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Dillemberg ſtands on the river Dilla, 16 miles weſt 


from Marpurg, and 32 north-eaſt from Naſſau, and | 


| o a county. It has a good trade in 
= allen Jaw 4 and two yearly fairs. The 
= ts of that branch, called Naſſau-Dillemberg, had 
their ſeat in a fine ſtrong caitle, that ſtands on the top 
of a neighbouring hill, where is a large arſenal, fur- 
Niſhed with arms and ammunition for ſeveral thouſand 
Jorſe and foot; and the Jaw-bone of a monſtrous 
whale caught near Catwick in 1598, which is worth ſee- 
: The caſtle 1s ſurrounded by the town, which 1s 
bull in a ſemicircle to the weſt, north, and eaſt; and 
there is a fine church, where the counts of this branch 
re interred. The court guard is on the ſouth ſide of 
5 caſtle, and adorned with pavillions, walks, and other 
ents. 

* or Beilinſtein, 15 miles north-eaſt from 
Naſſau, gives name to a county which was the inheri- 
tance of the Hadamars, a younger branch of the fa- 
mily of Naſſau, and was the capital of it. It is an old 
town among rocky hills; but has a caſtle, and a 
church, worthy a traveller's view. It lies in the mid- 


way betwixt Coblentz on the weſt, and Marpurg on the 


eaſt. : 171 
Hadamar is the capital of a territory on the confines of 


the electorate of Treves, which had the title of a prin- 
cipality before the extinction of that branch of the 
Naſſau family. It ſtands on the Lohn, 20 miles north 
of Mentz, and is defended by a good caſtle. 

The County of Savn belongs reſpectively to the 


margrave of Brandenburg Anſpach, the burgrave of 


Kirchburg, the counts of Witgenſhein and Hornburg, 
and the Elector of Treves. 

The two firſt have a voice in the college, but all to- 
gether have only one voice in the diet of the circle. Lu- 


therans, Cal viniſts, and Roman Catholics, have equally | 


the free exerciſe of their religions. The only places 


worth mentioning are, 

Altenkirchen, the capital, and ſeat of a regency, 
which contains a Lutheran and Calviniſt church, and 1s 
defended by a caſtle. 

Freuſburg, on the Sieg, is defended by a fortreſs, as 
is the neighbouring town of Triedwald; and Hachen- 
burg, which has a ſtrong caſtle. _ : 

The County of Wizp 1s divided into two parts, 
New-Wied, or Lower County, and Wied Runkel, or 
Upper County. The only places here are Runkel, on 
the Lohn, a ſmall town, containing about 120 houſes, 
and a caſtle; Dierdorf, which is defended by a for- 
treſs; and New-Wied, a ſmall but regular town on the 
Rhine. : | 

The County of SHAVENBURG is watered by the We- 
ſer, and ſurrounded by Calenburg, Minden, Lippe, and 
Ravenſburg. It produces corn, paſture, ſalt, allum, 
cryſtals, with gold, ſilver, wood, ſheep, free-ſtone, lime- 
ſtone, pir=coal, gipſum, copper, iron pyrites, cattle, 
fiſh, &c. 5 ; 

It is 30 miles long, 20 broad, and the inhabitants are 
moſtly Lutherans. The county — partly to the 
king of Great Britain, the landgrave of Heſſe, and the 
count of Shauenburg Lippe. 

The two firſt have a diſtin& voice in the diets of the 
circle, and a joint voice in the college of the Weſtpha- 
lian counts of the empire. The principal places are, 

Hagenburg, with a caſtle, poſt-houſe, and manufac- 
tories of linen and buckram ; Steinhude, on the Stein- 
huder lake, with the ſame manufactories as the former, 
and a fiſhery ; and Sadthagen, which is well fortified, 
has a caſtle, orphan houſe, a ſtately mauſoleum, and a 
celebrated mineral ſpring. | | 

Shauenburg, from which the county derives its 
name, at preſent exhibits only the ruins of an old 
caſtle; Viſbeck, on the Weſer, has a Lutheran foun- 
dation for an abbeſs and 12 ladies; and Mollenbeck 
is 7 veſtige of an ancient cloiſter in a neighbouring 
wood, | | 

Buckburg is remarkable for ſix things, a ſtrong caſtle, 


à beautiful church, a well endowed orphan houſe, an ele- 
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gant town ſchool, a large Calviniſt church, and an ad- 
mirable fountain in the market- place. | 

Rinteln, a fortified town between the Weſer and Ex- 
ter, has an univerſity, the profeſſors of which are partly 
Lutherans, and partly Calviniſts. Here is a regency, 
conſiſtory, and ſuperintendancy; and ſome trade is 
carried on by means of the Weſer. To the univerſity 
of Town belong the revenues of Egeſtorf, formerly 
a Benedictine nunnery. | 

Soltorf is famous for its fine white ſalt; Obernkirchen 
for a noble foundation for Lutheran ladies ; and Ro- 
denberg for its caſtle and medicinal ſpring. 

The County of DzLMEnNHoRsT, which is tolerably 
fertile, is ſurrounded by the Weſer, Oldenburg, Diep- 
holt, and Wildhauſen, The government is veſted in 
the regency of Oldenburg; and the only place of any 
conſideration in it is Delmenhorſt, from which it takes 
Its name, This town is ſituated on the river Delme, 
and has a ſtrong caſtle to defend it. 

The County of OrDpENBZUROG is 40 miles long, 30 
broad, and bounded by Eaſt Frieſland on the weſt; 
Delmenhorſt, and the Weſer, on the eaſt; Jover and 
Jode on the north; and Munſter on the ſouth. It is 
ſecured by dykes againſt inundations, and produces 
paſturage, cattle, and turf. It is noted for its horſes. 

The king of Denmark, to whom this county be- 
longs, 1s intitled in right thereof to a ſeat and voice 
both in the Weſtphalian college of counts of the em- 
pire, and in the diets of the circle. The adminiſtra- 
tion is reſted in a regency, ſubordinate judicatories, a 
royal conliſtory, and a ſuperintendance. The princi- 
pal places in this county are, 

Oldenburg, a town regularly fortified, and ſituate 1 
at the conflux of the Hunte and the Haare. It has a 
caſtle, which is now the reſidence of the regency; and 
a church, which was formerly the burial place of the 
counts of Oldenburg. The celebrated horn, called 
the horn of Oldenburg, was once kept in the caſtle, 
but is at preſent in the muſeum at Copenhagen. 

Varel, ſituated in a wood, called The Buſh of Varel, 
was formerly the capital of a ſeigniory, and had a wing 
of its fine caſtle burnt down in 1751. | 

The County of BENTEIM is 40 miles Jong, 15 
broad, ſurrounded by Munſter and the United Pro- 
vinces, and abounds in wood, ſtone quarries, grain, 
paſturage, honey, veniſon, game, cattle, fruit, and 
fiſh. It has linen and woollen manufactories. The 
count has a ſeat and voice in the college, and in the 
diets of the circle. The inhabitants are Lutherans, 
Calviniſts, and Roman Catholics. The principal 
places are, 

Bentheim, from which the county takes its name, a 
large borough town, 3o miles north-weſt from Munſter. 
It is defended by an old caſtle, where the counts re- 
ſide, is ſituated in a wood, and has a Roman Catholic 
and a Calviniſt church, 

Wietmarſen has a noble foundation for ladies, and 
a ſeat and voice at the land diets; Schuttorf, on the 
Vechte, 1s the oldeſt town in the county ; North-horn, 
ſurrounded by the Vechte, has a tolerable trade; and 
Frenſwegen, a cloiſter of regular canons of the order 
of St. ANTS, has a ſeat and voice at the land diets, 
and was formerly the burial,place of the counts. 

DorRTMUND is an Imperial city, has a ſeat and voice 
at the diets of the circle, and alſo at thoſe of the em- 
pire. It was formerly one of the Hans-Towns, has 
four Lutheran churches, two monaſteries, and one 
nunnery. It is populous and rich, has a communica- 
tion with the Rhine by means of the Empſer, and car- 
ries on a tolerable trade. 

The Imperial City of Arx-La-CHaPtLLE is 15 miles 
north-eaſt from Limburg, 13 ſouth-weſt from Juliers, 
and 23 north-eaſt of Spa. It lies in a valley, ſur- 
rounded with mountaifls and woods; yet it enjoys a 
very wholeſome air; and the hills are covered with 
vines. Its Latin name, Aquiſgraſium, is ſuppoſed to 
be derived from Serenius Granus, lieutenant- general 


of Gallia Belgica, who, having diſcovered the ſprings 
here 
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here, anno 53, adorned them like the Roman baths, 
and built a palace near them : in confirmation whereof 
the natives ſtill ſhew, at the end of the town houſe, 
a piece of ancient architecture, which they call Gra- 
nus's Tower, and ſay it was a part of his palace; though. 
the building does not appear ſo ancient. According 
to Charlemagne's Pragmatic Sanction, this Granus 
was brother to Nero and Agrippa ; and the Chronicle of 
Utrecht ſays, he was baniſhed hither by Nero. Attila, 
the Hun, having plundered and deſtroyed this city, it 
lay in ruins till the time of Charlemagne, who, hunt- 
ing in the neighbouring woods, his horſe happened to 
ſtrike his hoof into one of the ſprings. The emperor 
obſerving this, and finding, by the ruins of ſeveral 
great buildings, that this muſt have been the old 

Aquis, ordered the baths to be ſearched out, and re- 
built; founded and endowed the collegiate church of 
St. Mary, in which he employed a great quantity of 
marble, that he ſent for Ho Rome and Ravenna; 
and was fo charmed with the ſituation of the place, 
that he built a palace here, together with all that part 
of the city which 
it the ſeat of his empire on this ſide the Alps; ordain- 
ing, that the future kings of the Romans ſhould be 
crowned here with an iron crown, as at Milan with 
one of ſilver, and at Rome with one of gold; which, 
though obſerved for a while, has been long ſince 
diſuſed. 

Both the palace and town were burnt in 882, by the 
Normans ; but the church, having ſo much marble, 
ſtood its ground. After the town was rebuilt, it ſuf- 
fered much by other fires, in 1146, 1172, 1224, 1236; 
and particularly in 1656, when 20 churches and cha- 
pets, and 5000 houſes, were burnt ; but ſoon after re- 

uilt, In 1688 the famous treaty was made here be- 
tween France and Spain. This town is called, by the 
French, Aix-la-Chapelle, from a chapel in the great 
church, where are abundance of reliques. It is noted 
for ſeveral councils, in the time of Charlemagne, and 

Lewis the Pious, concerning the proceſſion of the Holy 
Ghoſt, reformation of manners, the regulation of mo- 
naſteries, and ſuch as had ſeized the patrimonies of the 
church. It ſuffered much during the civil wars of 
Germany, when moſt of the citizens were Proteſtants : 
but the marquis de Spinola took the town in 1614, 
and re-eſtabliſhed Popery : ſo that the Proteſtants have 
not ſince been allowed any place of worſhip here, but 
go to church about two miles off, in that part of Lim- 
burg which is ſubject to the Dutch. 

. Succeeding emperors continued to honour this city 
with their preſence, and to enlarge its privileges; ſo 
that it was made free and imperial. They were crowned 
here for 500 years after Charlemagne, as is expreſsly 
ordained by the golden Bull of Charles IV. but ever 
ſince Maximilian I. when 37 emperors had been 
crowned here ſucceſſively, that ceremony has been per- 
formed at Frankfort, which, being in the centre of the 
empire, is more convenient for the princes ; but parti- 
cularly for the ſpiritual electors, and for the elector pa- 
latine, who may ſend for their equipages, and return 
them back by the navigable rivers, the Rhine, Maine, 
&c. Nevertheleſs, the emperors, when crowned at 
Frankfort, . it ſhall be without prejudice to the 
privileges of this city: for Charlemagne having him- 
ſelf been a canon of its cathedral, and ordered his ſuc- 
ceſſors to be ſo, they take an oath as ſuch, when 
crowned ; at which time the magiſtrates ſend Charle- 
magne's ſword, ſhoulder-belt, and the works of the 
four Evangeliſts, in golden letters, to the elector of 
Mentz, who gives ſecurity for reſtoring them to this 
city when the coronation 1s over. | 

This city recovered its loſſes in the above-mentioned 
fires, by the bounty of ſeveral emperors, and the great 
concourſe of people to its baths. Frederick I. built 
the outer walls, towers, and ditches, in 1172. The 
circuit of the whole city is a league and a half, and the 
inner town three quarters. The inner wall has 10 
gates, and the outer 11, The town-houſe, or ſenate- 


is encloſed by the old wall; and made 


| houſe, which was builtin 1553, and : 

the citizens, in hopes of . 2 by 
and not at Soiſſons, is a noble ſtructure o * on, 
and one of the fineſt in Germany. It is adorned 8 
the ſtatues of all the emperors ſince Charlemagn ur. 
with curious hiſtory- paintings; particularly hot = 
Amiſſaga, highly valued ; among which are that * b 
reſurrection, and that of Charlemagne's givin 1 
city their charter, The uppermoſt ſtory of it 1 = 
hall, 162 feet by 60; in which the emperors, who 0 4 
merly received their firſt crown of iron here ky * 
entertain the electors, and other princes, who alliteg 
at the coronation. In the market- place, over 2 tink 
the town-houſe, there is a large ſtately fountain ich 
four ſprings, that run, from above, into a copper cif 
tern go feet in diameter, and weighing 12,000 pounds, 
Round the edges of it there is a Latin inſcription, im. 

orting the diſcovery of the hot ſpring by Granus; M 
well as the renewing of the baths by Charlemanoe : a8 
that the cold fountain did formerly run into the baths. 
and that the ſenate adorned it, with this ciſtern, in 
1620. From this che water runs, by ſix pipes, ** n 
ſtone ciſtern below, and from thence it is conveyed 
through the city. On the top of the fountain there is 
a large braſs ſtatue of Charlemagne in armour, richly 
gilt, with his face towards Germany. As the city lies 
in a valley ſurrounded with mountains and woods, there 
are 20 other public fountains of good and clear water 
beſides many private ones. Here are ten hot miners] 
fountains, and ſome cold ones, without St. James's 
Gate, beſides ſeveral in the adjacent fields; and the 
ſtreams that run through the town keep it very clean, 
and drive ſeveral mills. | 

Here are 30 parochial or collegiate churches, be- 
ſides the cathedral, a large old-faſhioned Gothic pile, 
which was conſecrated by pope Leo III. in preſence of 
the emperor Charlemagne, and 365 biſhops. The 
ſteeple, at the weſt end, is adorned with ſeveral pyra- 
mids; and on the top there 1s a large globe and croſs. 
From this tower, which is much higher than the body 
of the church, runs a gallery, ſupported by a long 
arch, to a cupola near the middle of the fabric. The 
inſide is beautified with a vaſt number of pillars of mar- 
ble and braſs, gilt ſtatues, braſs doors and partitions, 
and a great deal of Moſaic work. Over the place 
where Charlemagne was firſt interred hangs a large 
crown of ſilver and braſs gilt, adorned with 16 ſmall 
towers, ſurrounded with 48 ſtatues, each a foot high; 
and 32 leſſer ſtatues, all of ſilver; among which are 
commonly placed 48 candleſticks; and, at certain grand 
feſtivals, no leſs than 450 tapers. This crown was the 
gift of the emperor Frederick 1. who, removing Charle- 
magne's body, interred it in a filver coffin, under the 
altar of the choir, and covered it with the white mar- 
ble tomb-ſtone it had before, with the buſt of Proſer- 
pine upon it, ſuppoſed to have been taken from the 
tomb of Julius Ceſar. Out of this tomb were taken 
a great many rarities and reliques, which the ſaid em- 
peror had got from Aaron, king of Perſia, the patri- 
archs of Jeruſalem, Conſtantinople, &c. Here is alſo 
the monument of the emperor Otho I. in black marble. 

The four chief reliques ſhewn to pilgrims here, at 
the jubilee, once in ſeven years, are theſe: (I.) What 
they call the gown, ſaid to be worn by the Virgin Mary 
at the birch of Our Saviour, made of a ſort of flax, 
that ſeems to be neither linen or callico; and being 
only expoſed from the top of a high tower, it is not 
eaſy to determine what part of apparel it 1s. (2.) A 
coarſe linen cloth, ſaid ro have been girt about Our 
Saviour on the croſs. (3.) A piece of the cord he was 
bound with. (4.) Some of the bleod of the proto- 
martyr St. ,Stephen, richly inchaſed in gold and preci- 
ous ſtones, on which the emperors are ſworn at their 
inauguration. Here is the picture of the Virgin Mary, 
with Our Saviour in her arms, emboſſed on a Jaiper, 
about rwo inckes broad, found in the emperor Charle- 
magne's tomb, and ſaid to be the work of St. Luke; 


alſo a MS, copy of the goſpels, in a cover of 1. 
- 2 | z 


on, Lg Fa oo. Aus Mikel. . 


EUROPE. 


t. found in . . 
il, put on by his ſucceſſors at their coronation, 
bl 


in the dubbing of knights, and conferring 
A At the eaſt end of the cathedral Our 
Si viour is repreſented ſitting in ſtate, with a long robe, 
a 1 throne ; round which are the four animals repre- 
fe ied in Ezekiel's viſion. Over his head is a circle 
K olden ſtars; and underneath is a ſymbol of the 
rok which appeared to Conſtantine when he defeat- 
ed Maxentius. Here is alſo a repreſentation of the 
24 elders mentioned in the Reyelations, riſing from 
the ſeats, laying aſide their crowns, and falling down 
before the throne. The windows are curiouſly gilt, 
and the pavement is of chequered marble. There is 
an immenſe treaſure here, conſiſting of veſſels of gold, 
and filver-gilt, copes embroidered with pearl, and 
other rich veſtments. Over the chief altar there is a 
cheſt of ſilver and gold, of antique workmanſhip, 
and curiouſly engraved, in which are kept the four 
reliques above-mentioned. At the entrance of the choir 
there is a pulpit, covered with plates of gold and ſilver, 
and adorned with precious ſtones, eſpecially a very 
large agate, the gift of the emperor Henry II. The 
altar of the choir is covered with plates of gold alſo, 
repreſenting Our Saviour's paſſion, which, it is ſaid, 
was found in Charlemagne's ſepulchre. In the upper 
art of the church, over-againſt the prince's altar, 
— two pillars, is a throne, or chair, of white 
marble, ſuppoſed to have been placed there by the 
emperor Charlemagne, in which the emperors uſed to 


fit when conſecrated, and receive the firſt obeiſance of 


the electors and the chapter of the cathedral, in quality 
of king of the Romans. It is not poliſhed, becauſe 
it was formerly covered with plates of gold, though 
they are not now to be ſeen. 

The emperor, as duke of Brabant, and the elector 
palatine, as duke of Juliers, are protectors of this city. 
The latter names the mayor, or conſul, who is for life; 
and aſſiſted in the government by 2 burgomaſters, or 
joint conſuls ; 14 eſchevins, or aldermen, who are alſo 
for life, and act as judges ; and 120 common- council, 
that are elected, as are likewiſe the burgomaſters, by 
15 trading companies of the burghers, and continue 
in their office two years. 

The baths of this city are well known, and much 


frequented by the Engliſh, and moſt other Europeans. 


There are three within the inner walls of the Old Town, 
viz, the Emperor's, the Little Bath, and St. Quirinus's. 
Charlemagne was ſo much delighted by the firſt, thar 
he often invited his ſons, and his nobles, to bathe and 
ſwim there with him ; for it was the cuſtom anciently 
to bathe there, an hundred, perhaps, together ; but 
it is now divided into five bathing- rooms. The Little 
Bath joins to ir; and the ſprings of both riſe ſo hot, that 
they let them cool 10 or 12 hours before they uſe them. 
They are impregnated with nitre and ſulphur ; and 
lometimes cakes of brimſtone and ſalt- petre, of a con- 
ſiderable thickneſs, are taken out of them. They are un- 
pleaſant to the taſte at firſt, and ſmell like a rotten egg. 

Near theſe baths there is a fountain of warm water, 
much reſorted to in ſummer mornings, and drank for 
chronical diſeaſes. Thoſe in the New Town, which 
are the Roſe Bath, the Poors Bath, and St. Cor- 
neille's, are not ſo hot and clear as the former, and 
their ſmell is ſomewhat offenſive, Near the hot ſprings 
lie many cold ones, by which their heat might be tem- 
pered; and, with a little charge, they might be made 
the moſt delightful baths in the world. A phyſician 
of eminence ſays, that bathing in theſe waters is good 
againſt all nervous diſorders; ſuch as convulſions, 
palſies, numbneſs, trembling, ſciatica, gout, ſwellings, 
iſtempers of the bowels, vertigoes, tingling of the 
ears, nephritic diſtempers, moiſt and cold affections of 
ine womb, barrenneſs, abortion, ſcabs, and the dregs 
of mercury. Though they are propereſt for bathing, 
they are alſo drank, in ſeveral caſes, with ſuccels, 


wels; 3 of the meſentery, pancreas, liver, 
o. 70. 


ua. 


 3gainſt hot diſtempers of the liver, ſpleen, rein, and 


ed the Poor Man's Bath, which has a ſprin 
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ſpleen, and reins. They cure the yellow jaundice 
and its effects, a cachexy and dropſy. They are good 
againſt inveterate and ſtubborn fevers, tertian and 
quartan agues, and bleeding at the noſe. They 
produce good effects in the ſcurvy, rheumatiſm, and 
other diſtempers proceeding from too much ſerum in 
the blood. They kill worms, dry over-moiſt parts, and 
help conception. They purge the urinary veſſels of 
all impurities, cure ſtranguries and ſtoppages, and ſome- 
times diſſolve and expel the ſtone and gravel. They 
are excellent againſt aſthmas, and the moſt inveterate 
cholics, ſcirrhous ſwellings, ſcrophulous diſtempers, im- 
poſthumes of the meſentery, diarrhceas, ulcers of the 
mouth, and diſtempers of the gums and teeth. The 
drinking of theſe waters is relief alſo in melancholy 
and hypochondriacal diſtempers. They recover loſt 
appetites, ſtrengthen weak and flatulent ſtomachs, and 
quench immoderate thirſt, From theſe virtues may 
be ſeen the agreement between the waters of this place 
and thoſe of the Engliſh baths. In fine, all thoſe 
baths, eſpecially ſome that are very lately repaired 

are neat and commodious, the accommodations and 
proviſions good and reaſonable, and they are frequented 
by the beſt company. 

About a furlong out of the ſouth gate lies the 
charming village of Borcet, or Porcet, which had its 
name from the wild hogs that abounded formerly in 
the neighbouring woods. Here are alſo many hot 
ſprings on both ſides of a ſmall cool rivulet, which runs 
through the town, They are conveyed by pipes and 
conduits into 14 houſes, in which are formed 28 baths. 
Some of them are much hotter than thoſe in the town, 
and muſt be cooled 18 hours before they can be uſed. 
Their water is clear and pleaſant, without any diſ- 
agreeable ſmell. They are, for the moſt part, five or ſix 
yards ſquare. There is one quite open to the air, call- 
ſo hot, 
that the people ſcald pigs, and boil eggs with it ; but 
it is obſerved, that they only harden the yolks, and not 
the whites. Theſe baths are not ſo ſtrong as thoſe in 
the city, and, of conſequence, the better for weak 
people ; and thoſe of all ages and conditions bathe 
in them for their diverſion, withour any danger. They 
are good againſt the ſame diſtempers as the others, and 
particularly againſt defluxions of the head and breaſt, 
moiſt and {queamiſh ſtomachs, dropſies, ſoft ſwellings, 
&c. and may be drank, as well as thoſe of the city; 
but the latter are more ſolutive, and thoſe of the village 
more ſtrengthening. The fountains are, in both places, 
ſo plentiful, that they are capable of filling, ſeveral 
times in a day, above 50 baths, of 60 or 70 tuns each; 


and moſt of them, but thoſe for the poor, are ſo con- 


trived, that the old water is drawn off by ſubterraneous 
conduits, and the baths cleanſed from all impurities. 
It is computed, that, from the baths in the city, and 
in this village, there flow 6000 tons of water per day, 
which carry as many pounds weight of ſalt. The firſt 
ſeaſon for theſe baths is about the 18th of May, the ſecond 
about the 18th of Auguſt, and continues each time ſix 
weeks, | 

The village of Borcet is well built, has four hand- 
ſome churches, and a nunnery of Bernardines, whoſe 
abbeſs is a princeſs of the empire; but there lies an ap- 
peal from her court to the eſchevins of the city. 

The adjacent country abounds with corn, fruit, and 
paſturage. The woods furniſh the inhabitants with 
materials for fire and building, as the quarries do with 
ſtone. They have alſo rich coal mines, beſides others 
of iron, lead, vitriol, ſulphur, and lapis calaminaris ; 
and are well ſupplied with neceſſaries by the Rhine 
and Maeſe. The territories of the city are large, and 
contain near 200 villages, encloſed on all ſides with 
mountains. 


Beſides the places already deſcribed, the circle of 


Weſtphalia contains the following leſs conſiderable 


counties, ſeigniories, &c. 


The County of Dixp HOL r lies ſouth of Delmenhorſt, 
is 12 miles long, 5 broad, and contains a lake called 
9 H Dummerſee, 
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Dummerſee, Which abounds with fiſh and wild ducks. 
The ſoil is ſterile; and the inhabitants profels Lu- 
theraniſm. Their trade is in coarle linen and woollen, 
which they manufacture, and allo in black cattie. Diep- 
holt, the only town, is a borough, ſituated on the 
Hunte. | 

PyrMonT, famous for its mineral waters, lies on 
the borders of Hanover, near Lugde, 38 miles fouth- 
weſt of Hanover, and 20 eaſt of Lemgow. It is the 
capital of a county, with a very ſtrong fort, formerly 
ſubject to its own lords, and now belongs to the prince 
of Waldeck. There is a great reſort of German and 
other nobility hither to drink the waters, which are 
preferred even to thoſe of Spa, and exported abroad 
from Bremen, to which they are carried by the Weſer. 
In the neighbourhood are one or two ſalt- pits; and the 
king's iron and ſilver mines are not far off. 

The county of Sp1ecerBURG is held by the prince of 
Orange of the elector of Hanover; hence the civil 
and eccleſiaſtical judicatories are ſubordinate to thoſe of 
Brunſwic-Lunenburg ; and the elector has a feat in 
the college, and at the diets. The only place in this 
county worthy of oblervation is Spiegelberg, aa an- 
cient caſtle on a mountain, in the vicinity of which there 
is an hoſpital for old women, anda caſtle to which pil- 
grimages are made. 

The county of Rittburg is ſurrounded by Ravenſ- 
burg, Lippe, Paderborn, and Oinaburg. Its length 
is 17 miles, its breadth 6. Irs count enjoys a ſeat and 
voice in the college, and in the diets of the circle ; and 
its only town, called Rittburg, is ſituated on the Ems. 

The little diſtrict of Gronsfeld was erected into a 
county by the emperor Rodolph II. and entitles its 
count to a ſeat in the college, and in the diets of the 
circle; as does the county of Reckum, which is ſe- 
parated by the Macſe from the duchy of Limburg. 

The ſeigniory of Anhalt belongs to the prince of 
Salm, who, on its account, enjoys a ſeat and voice in 
the college, and in the diets of the circle ; as does the 
count Metteruich, for the ſeigniories of Wrurienburg 
and Bielſtein. 

The county of Holzapfel belongs to the prince of 
Anhalt-Bernburg-Hoym. The ſeigniories of Wittem, 
Eyſs, and Schlenacken, belong to the count of Platter- 
burg; and both entitles their proprietors to a ſeat in 
the college, and in thediets of the circle. 

The counties of Blankenheim and Gerolſtein, the 
ſeigniories of Gehmen, Gimborn, and Neuſtadt, Wick- 
erhad, Mylendonk, Reichenſtein, Kerpen, and Lom- 
merſum, Schleinden, and the county of Hallermund, 
all entitle their reſpective proprietors to a ſeat and voice 
in the college, and in the diets of the circle. 


Taz CIRCLE or Tuz UPPER RHINE. 


THIS circle is bounded by the Lower Rhine, which 

almoſt interſects it, and by Weſtphalia, Franconia, 
Swabia, Upper Saxony, Lower Saxony, Alſace, and 
Lorrain. It was anciently much larger than it is at 
preſent, as a great portion hath been diſmembered 
from it by France. The diets are held at Frankfort, 
the archives are kept at Worms, and it preſents two 
aſſeſſors to the chamber of Wetzlar. Its diviſions 
and ſubdiviſions are the following : 

The Biſhopric of Worms is about 12 miles in length, 
and 8 in breadth where broadeſt. It is interſected by the 
Rhine, and ſurrounded by the lower palatinate. In 

eneral it is barren, mountainous, and woody; though 
tome few parts are fruitful in corn and wine. The 
Proteſtants here are miſerably oppreſſed. The chapter 
chuſes the biſhop, whole revenue does not- exceed 
2,500]. and who, in ſpirituals, is ſubje& to the arch- 
biſhop of Mentz. | 

Worms, the capital city, it ſituated on the weſt ſide 
of the Rhine, at the diſtance of 26 miles ſouth of 
Frankforc on the Maine. While the Imperial chamber 
was kept here, it was one of the moſt conliderable cities 
in the whole empire. It is celebrated for the great 
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diet held here in the year 1521, to which I. 
according to his ſummons ; though his fon 
fain have diſſuaded him, by remindin hi | 
Huſs, who was burnt by a decree of aq of John 
Conſtance, notwithſtanding the paſſport NN 
by the emperor Sigiſmund: But Luther x * 
ing terrified, ſaid, “ That though he wat Aa 
engaged with as many devils as there were kd ©% 
the houſes of Worms, he was reſolved to mag xg 
came hither accordingly ; and made ſuch a helen, ” 
doctrine, that he was proſcribed, and 8 — 
ſcond during which time he wrote that book alle 
Works from the Deſart. The Lutherans have 0 * an 
church for their ule; and the Papiſts have all he = 
of the churches. The Calviniſts have one at Newh, 4 
half a league out of the city, where the Links a. 
ſometimes ſcruple not to have their children ba tied. 
contrary to the cuſtom of Frankfort. The * has 
no other tortification than a double wall; and is 8 
large as Frankfort, ill- peopled, and poor. It was oe ' 
taken and retaken during the civil wars in German : 
but ſuffered moſt by the French, who, in 1689 laid 
in aſhes, in a few hours, what had been the work of 
ages, 

In 1698 the Popiſh clergy, who had not been al. 
lowed to make any proceſſion, except on the day after 
Eaſter, nor to carry the hoſt in public, determinin 
to carry it in proceſſion through the ſtreets on Chriſtmas 
day, the magiſtrates ſent a notary to forbid it ; but 
the prieſt, at the head of the proceſſion, ſtruck him 
over the head with a cenſor that he carried in his hand. 
Moſt of the burghers, being Proteſtants, ran to aſſil 
the notary; but a great number of Popiſh peaſants, 
brought in for the purpoſe, fired upon them, which 
ſo incenſed the Proteſtants, that they drove the pro- 
ceſſion back to the church from wherice it came, and 
wounded ſeveral of the Papiſts, particularly the in- 
ſolent prieſt. The Papiſts complained of this as a 
breach of the treaty of Ryſwick betwixt France and 
the empire, which reſtored Worms, and its depen- 
dencies, to the biſhop. The Proteſtants pleaded the 
treaty of Weſtphalia in their own defence. Some of 
the principal authors of the tumult were ſeized, and a 
Palatine regiment quartered in the city to prevent dil- 
turbances. At the ſame time the elector encloſed it 
with a wall. 

The city is ſubject to the biſhop, but under the pro- 
tection of the elector palatine. The Papiſts, who are 
very numerous here, have the cathedral; but the ma- 
giſtrates, and moſt of the inhabitants, are Lutherans. 
There is ſo much vacant ground in the town as being 
planted with vines, yields annually 1500 fodders of 
wine, each containing 250 Engliſh gallons. This 
wine is ſo much eſteemed; that the magiſtrates make 
preſents of it, with ſome fiſh, to princes, and other 
travellers of quality. The preſent of the fiſh is to de- 
note their right of fiſnery on the Rhine. 

The churches of St. Paul and St. John are very an- 
cient, The latter is built of vaſt ſquare ſtones, In au 
irregular manner, with narrow windows, and galleries 
round the outſide, juſt under the roof; and the walls 
are above 12 feet thick; ſo that it ſcems to have been 
deſigned for a fort rather than a church. The cathe- 
dral is a long, high, and ſtrong ſtructure, with a tower 
at each of the four corners. The ornaments art 602 
thic; and over one of the gates there is an hierogly ah 
being a figure of the ſize of an aſs, with four * 
viz, thoſe of a man, an ox, an eagle, and a lion. The 
two firſt are looking upwards, and the two others w_ 
wards. It is ſuppoſed to be a repreſentation of _ = 
beaſts in Ezekiel's viſion; or, as ſome think, f - 
hieroglyphics of the four evangeliſts. A woman ſits 0 
its back, which they ſay repreſents the goſpel. n ge 

There are two public halls here, 1n one of whic P 
magiſtrates aſſemble twice a week for matters 1. 


ther came 
nds would 


and in the other for the adminiſtration of juſtice. 
was in the former that Luther, being heate 


d with the 
debate, and the fire that was near him, c ga 


built of red free-ſtone. 


EUROPE: ] | 
vine; which being brought, he was ſo eager 
a that he get to drink it, and ſoon 
alder it broke to pieces on the bench, without any 
body's touching, or being near it; whencethe Lutherans 
concluded, that there was poiſon mixed with the wine; 
whereupon they broke the bench, and ſtill kept the 
jeces as a memorial of his deliverance. A fine church 
was built here for the Lutherans not many years ago, in 
which the hiſtory of that great man 1s well painted. 

There is a mint here, which is a noble ſtructure, 
with a ſpacious portico, where a vaſt number of bones 
and horns hang between the arches ; the former of 
which, they ſay, are thoſe of giants that lived among 
the ancient Vangiones; and the latter, the horns of 
oxen that drew the ſtones which built the cathedral. 
The outſide of the houſe is adorned with many pictures, 

articularly ſome of thoſe giants in armour. ; 

" Since this city was laid in aſhes by the French, in 
1693, it is little more than the ſhadow of its former 
beauty. The richeſt traders, conſidering how much 
both they and their anceſtors had ſuffered by reaſon of 
their lying ſo open to France, retired to Frankfort and 
Holland; ſo that its chief ſupport now is from the bi- 
ſhop and chapter ; the firſt of whom, however, being 
always a pluraliſt, and often an eccleſiaſtical elector, 
very ſeldom reſides here. The citizens, as are, in- 
deed, thoſe of moſt other Imperial towns, are very 
complaiſant to ſtrangers. There is a ſenate, or ſupreme 
council, here, compoſed of 25 members, whereof 13 
are for life. There is the fineſt country in the world, 
from this city to Oppenheim and Fendale, The 
fine ſpacious plain in which it ſtands abounds with 
corn, vineyards, and fruit-trees. A wine is produced 
here, which is called Lieben-Frauen-Milch, 1. e. Our 
Lady's Milk. The Rhine is about 3 or 400 paces 
from the town ; but it is ſaid it formerly ran cloſe by 
its walls, Which way ſoever one approaches the town, 
the four towers of the cathedral are ſeen, which are all 
In the campaign of 1743 
king George II. took up his quarters in this city, and 
lodged in the biſhop's palace, after the battle of Det- 
tingen. 

Stein, though only a fortreſs on the river Weſchnitz, 
gives name to a bailiwick; and Leiningen is a town on 
a mountain, the citadel of which was deſtroyed by the 
French. 

Neuhauſen, Turkeim, Rhein, Hockheim, and Dirm- 
ſtein, are all boroughs, with Proteſtant churches; in 
which, however, the Roman Catholics are allowed to 
perform their religious duties. 

The Biſhopric of SeixE is interſected by the Rhine. 
The other parts are ſurrounded by the territories of the 
elector palatine, and the margrave of Baden Durlach. 
Some parts are mountainous and woody, and others 


level and fertile, in corn, almonds, vines, and cheſnuts. 


It extends 32 miles in length, and 12 in breadth. The 
biſhop, though ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Mentz, 
as a prince of the empire, has a ſeat and voice in the 
diets thereof, and of the circle. 

The Imperial city of Spire is ſituated on a delight- 
ful plain, on the eaſt fide of the Rhine, 12 miles ſouth- 
welt from Heidelburg. It was erected before the 
time of Our Saviour, and the ſee was founded in the 
fourth century. I be magiſtrates, and many of the in- 
habitants, are Lutherans; but the Roman Catholics 
have many churches, convents, &c. It has a ſeat and 
votes in the diets of the empire, and thoſe of the circle, 
Paying an aſſeſſment to the empire, and the chamber of 
WetzJar. The French, who burnt this city in the 
year 1689, murdered, indiſcriminately, men, women, 
and children; deſtroyed ſeveral valuable marble mo- 
numents of emperors and empreſſes; even ranſacked 
the graves, and ſcattered about the bones of the vene- 
rable dead. Previous to this devaſtation it was the 
ſeat of the Imperial chamber Since that time it has 
been built with additional beauty; but the Imperial 
chamber has been removed. At the diet held here in 
1529, the word Proteftant took its riſe; ſince which | 


— 


GERMAN EMPIRE. . 


time perſons of the reformed religion have been diſ- 
tinguiſhed by that appellation., It is ſingular, that the 
biſhop is not permitted to reſide in this city; and when 
he is choſen, before he is ſuffered to enter ir, he mult 
redreſs all complaints. Then ſitting on horſeback, 
between the two outermoſt gates, with one hand on his 
left breaſt, he mult give it his benediction. He then 
makes his public entry, and the citizens pay him ho- 
mage. This city is under the protection of the elec- 
tor palatine. The fortifications are but very indif- 
ferent, 1 „/ ͤĩ 
Philipſburg, eight miles to the ſouth of Spire, was 
at firſt but a little town. Afterwards it was encom- 
paſſed by a wall, and at length erected into a city in 
1443. It is conveniently ſituated for commanding the 
adjacent country, and was therefore fortified with ſeven 
royal baſtions, by Philip, biſhop of Spire, (who was 
alſo biſhop of Tiers,) in 1629, before the civil wars in 
Germany, and called by his own name. The electot 
palatine, Frederick V. under whoſe ſovereignty and 
protection it was, ſuſpicious of the biſhop's deſigns in 
fortifying this place during a peace, ordered him to 
deſiſt; but he refuſed, alledging, that he had the em- 
peror's placart for his warrant. Upon this the elector 


' raiſed troops, and demoliſhed the fortifications; for 


which the emperor ſummoned him and his confederates 
before the chamber of Spire, and deſigned to proceed 
againſt them with the utmoſt ſeverity, which was one 
of the cauſes of the civil wars in Germany. Ir has 
ſuffered ſeven memorable ſieges, in the ſpace of 100 
years. Spinola, the Spaniſh general, repaired the for- 
tifications, and made it almoſt impregnable, in 1633. 
It was taken the year after by the Swedes, who gave it 
to Lewis XIII. and was retaken by the Imperialiſts in 
1635. It was taken from them in 1644 by the French, 
under the prince of Conde, who joined the German 
Proteſtants. The French kept it till 1676, by virtue 
of the treaty of Munſter; and Lewis XIV. added ſo 
greatly to the fortifications, that they extended to the 
Rhine, which lies a quarter of a league from the town; 
and over the great gate put a Latin inſcription; thus 


| rendered into Engliſh: 


« Lewis XIV. the moſt Chriſtian king of France 
and Navarre, having finiſhed the wars in both Ger- 
manies, and reſtored peace every where, cauſed this 
fortreſs to be ſtrengthened with theſe ramparts and walls 
at his own royal charge, as a monument of his own 
valour, and of the recovery of the German liberty. 
He compleated it in 1666, for the terror of his ene- 
mies, the ſupport of his allies, and a ſecurity to the 
French; it being the ſecond bulwark of France on this 
ſide of the Rhine, and a key into Germany ; the loweſt 
in ſituation, but not in ſtrength. 

« What he ſhuts, no man opens; and what he opens, 
no man ſhuts.” 


In 1676 the Imperialiſts retook it: and the emperor 
ordered the ſaid Latin inſcription to be eraſed, and 
another put up in its ſtead. In Engliſh it runs thus: 


Leopold, the emperor, pious, ſucceſsful, and 
auguſt conqueror, having undertaken a neceſſary war 
for aſſiſting his confederates, defending his ſubjeRts, 
curbing his enemies, and reſtoring peace every where, 
took this fortreſs by ſiege, that it might be a monument 
to poſterity of his breaking off the yoke of ſlavery from 
the neck of common liberty ; and reſtoring it to Ger- 
many, from which it had been unjuſtly taken. 


« In the year of our ſalvation 1676. 
« For the terror of his enemies, the defence of his 


ſubjects, and the ſecurity of Germany, he ſhut againſt | 


the French, and opened to the Germans, this ſecond 
bulwark of France on this fide of the Rhine, and key 
to Germany, as a happy omen of his like ſucceſs in re- 
covering more, 33 5 
« What the French ſhut, the Germans open.“ ON 
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The Germans having regained it, after a ſiege of 
four months, it was granted to them by the peace of 
Nimeguen. In 1688 the French took it again; but it 
was reſtored to the empire by the treaty of Ryſwick in 
1697, with the fortifications on the right ſide; but 
thoſe on the left were demoliſhed. It was again taken 
by the French in 17 34, aſter a long and bloody ſiege, 
in which the famous duke of Berwick (natural ſon of 
king James II.) was killed by a cannon ball, betwixt 
his two grandſons, as he went to take a view of the 
trenches; but they reſtored ir upon the peace that 


followed at the beginning of the year 1736. 


The biſhop of Spire reſides in the caſtle, a noble 
pile, founded in 1513, in a plain ſurrounded with 
marſhes, by George, count palatine of the Rhine, and 
biſhop of Spire; and repaired, in 1570, by biſhop 
Marquard de Hatſtein. The emperor has the right of 
garriſoning it; but the biſhop has alſo ſome ſort of ju- 
riſdiction in it. 

Bruxhall, or Bruchſal, is a large open town in this 
biſhopric, on the river Saltza, with a caſtle, which is the 
ordinary reſidence of the biſhop, nine miles ſouth- eaſt 
of Philipſburg, and 12 north-eaſt of Durlach. Here 
prince Eugene kept his head-quarters during the ſiege 
of Philipſburg by the French, in 17 34. 

Altrip, in the ſame dioceſe, though but a village, 
was formerly fortified, becauſe it commands a paſſage 
of the Khine a little above Manheim. In the Notitia 
of the empire it is called de Alta Ripa, becauſe the 
bank of the Rhine is here very high. It was a place 
of ſuch importance to the Romans, that they kept a 
garriſon in it. 

Eideſheim, Weibſtat, and Rottenburg, are ſmall 
towns. The firſt is ſituated on the Hart, the banks of 
which yield good wine; and the latter is defended by 
a caſtle, | 

The rich Provoſtſhip of WerssenBuRG was origi- 
nally an abbey of Benedictines, ſituated in the ancient 
imperial city of Weiſſenburg, in the Lower Alſace; 
but, in 1546, it was converted into a temporal pro- 
voſtſhip, and annexed to the biſhopric of Spire, on 
which account the biſhop has a feat and voice in the 
diets of the empire and circle. | | 

It is neceſſary here to obſerve, concerning the bi- 
ſhopric of Straſburg, or Stratſburg, the cathedral and 
chapter of which are in the city of Straſburg, in Alſace, 
which is under the dominion of France; that, there- 
fore, in reſpect to that part of his dioceſe, the biſhop 
is ſubject to France; but, on account of his bailiwick 
on the other ſide the Rhine, he retains the title and ſtate 
of a prince of the German empire, and has accordingly 
a ſeat and voice in the diets of the empire, and of this 
circle. But, in ſpirituals, he is ſubject to the arch- 


biſhop of Mentz. 


The Biſhopric of BAs II is extenſive ; but the ſitua- 
tion is in different dominions, as part of it lies in Swit- 
zerland, and part in this circle. The inhabitants are 
partly of the Roman Catholic, and partly of the Pro- 
teſtant 3 and the ſtates conſiſt of the cler 
and nobility, with the towns and bailiwicks. The 
biſhop, whoſe cathedral ſtands in the city of Baſil, is a 

rince of the empire; having, as ſuch, a ſeat and vote 
in the diet of the empire, and of the circle. He is 
likewiſe an ally of the Swiſs. The only places in his 
dominions, which belong to this circle, are 

Bellelay, an abbey, whoſe abbot is mitred; Seehof, 
under the protection of the Canton of Bern; St. Uriſitz, 
on the Daux, which contains a provoſtſhip; Bamtrut, 
on the Allen, containing a biſhop's palace, with a col- 
lege and a Capuchin cloiſter ; Arleſheim, on the ſame 
river, is the reſidence of the chapter; and Schelingen 
a market-town on the Rhine. | 

The territory of the abbey of the town of Fur pa, 
called Buchen, by the Germans, was, by the Latins, 
called Fagonia, becauſe it was anciently a wilderneſs of 
beech-trees but it is now improved to a rich ſoil, fruit- 
ful in every thing, particularly good wines. It lies 


ſouth of Heſſe, and north of Hanau, Reineck, &c. and 


others of Wetteravia; and ſome again make it 


is about 25 miles in length, and 12 in bread 

longs to the circle of the Upper Rhine, I aff bs 
into 13 ſmall bailiwicks. Some reckon it a part of H, * 
n inderer. 
dent; becauſe its abbot, who is eleQed by f. 3 
muſt be all of rank, by 16 deſcents, 17 dnp 


town and country, and primate of all the abbots in Ger. 


many and Gaul; is a prince of the empire: 

foot of the emperor's throne in all gener) 3 . 
pends immediately on the pope, to whom he pa e. 
florins, or 40l. on his inſtallation. But the ſo 8 
dering on ſeveral Proteſtant ſtates, as Saxe-Goth! - 
as well as Heſſe-Caſſel, there are ſeveral here of = 
religion. The abbot is, moreover, perpetual 51. 3 
lor to the empreſs, and puts the crown upon her h * 
at her coronation. The revenue of this county is 
twixt 20 and 30,0001. a year. The abbot is able n 
raiſe 4 or 5000 men. His chapter conſiſts of ei he 
provoſts. He has all the four great officers, rich e 2 
pages and livery, and a magnificent houſhold: —* 
there is always a company of horſe- guards, and * P 
ment of foot- guards, well cloathed and mountey to . 
tend him. s 

Fulda, which is the capital of the county, ſtands 
on a river of the ſame name. It is contiguous to the 
abbey, which is of the Benedictine order, and one of 
the nobleſt in all Europe. It was founded, anno 744 by 
St. Boniface, and endowed with great privileges by five. 
ral emperors. The great church, dedicated to that ſaint 
is a ſtately free-ſtone pile of ancient architecture. The 
monks have two MSS. one of the New Teſtament 
complete, and the four Evangeliſts diſtinct; all ſaid to 
be written by St. Boniface, in a character much differ- 
ent from any now in uſe, It is an open town, but dirty, 
and not very well built, The palace is a ſtately pile of 
free-ſrone, with apartments richly furniſhed, and, to- 
gether with the abbey, may be reckoned among the no- 
bleſt buildings in Germany. A traveller of rank ſays, 
he was glad'when he got out of this country, becauſe 
here he met with very hard drinkers, bad roads, and 
diſmal lodging. It was formerley a free and imperial 
city, till it became ſubject to the abbot. 

Hirchfeld, on the ſame river, 20 miles north from 
Fulda, and 30 ſouth-eaſt of Caſſel, is a ſmall but neat 
city, noted for another abbey, which is of as noble a 
ſtructure as any in the empire, being built upon an arch 
ſupported by 16 pillars, of one entire ſtone each. It 
was founded by Pepin; endowed by Charles the Great; 
and one of its firſt abbots was Alcuinus, or Albinus, 
his preceptor, who lies buried in it. Since 1606, when 
its laſt abbot died, the revenues have been kept by a 
branch of the family of Heſſe, as adminiſtrator, and it 
was ſecularized by the treaty of Munſter, Its diſtrict, 
which has the title of a principality, is about 12 miles 
long, and the ſame in breadth, and lies on the eaſt 
fide of Heſſe, towards Thuringia. 

The Maſterſhip of ST. Jon conſiſts only of the 
town of Heſterſheim, and a few villages belonging to 
the order of St. John. The Grand Maſter 1s a prince 
of the empire, and has a ſeat and vote among tic 
princes in the diet of the empire and circle. Heire, 
ſham is a market-rown, and the reſidence of the Grand 
Maſter, 

The Abbey of Prum is ſituated in the foreſt of 
Ardemes; was founded, in the eighth century, by 
Pepin, king of the Franks; and, in 1570, 2 
rated with the archbiſhopric of Triers. Hence the arch- 
biſhops became its adminiſtrators, and, as ſuch, have 
a ſcat and vote in the diets. Prum, from which the 
abbey takes its name, is an inconſiderable town on 3 
ſmall rivulet. 2 

The duchy of SuixNERN was long poſſeſſed # 
collateral branch of the palatine family; but that fall 
ing, it devolved to the electors, who, on that account. 
fit and vote in the college of princes, and, joined mn 
the biſhop of Worms, are ſummoning princes for 75 
circle. Suinnern, the principal town, which takes! 


* from a river of the ſame name, is 30 = 


— 
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ntz, and has ſeveral churches. The uchy 

— beſides Suinnern, ſeveral ſmall and inconſi- 

* | 

done re Duchy of LAUTEREN, in the laſt century, 
rted to the electoral houſe, which is thereby entitled 

denen and voice in the diets: as did the bailiwicks of 

onen and Veldenz, beſtowing, at the ſame time, 

. privileges. Veldenz is ſituated on the Moſelle, 
= Lauteren on the Glan. 

The Imperial and free City of FRANKFORT on the 
MAINE was anciently called Francofordia, that 1s, 
The Ford F. the Franks ; for the Franks uſed to croſs 
the river here, in order to make their incurſions upon 
the Saxons; ON which account the latter at length built 
this city to reſtrain their ravages. It is now called 
Frankfort on the Maine, not only on account of its 
being ſituated on that river, but to diſtinguiſh it from 
Frankfort on the Oder. It is 18 miles eaſt of Mentz, 
and 20 from the Rhine. It is ſpacious, populous, and 
opulent; one of the Hans-Towns ; and the ſeat of the 
Imperial diet. The river interſects and divides it into 
tuo parts, which have a communication by means of 
an elegant ſtone bridge, conſiſting of 14 arches, with 
4 tower at each end 400 paces aſunder; but the whole 
is under the juriſdiction of the ſame magiſtrates. The 
river is about half as broad as the Thames at London. 
The town is ſurrounded by walls, encompaſſed with 
deep ditches of running water, and fortified with 11 
baſtions, ſuitable counterſcarps, outworks, &c. The 
Maine, Rhine, &c, render its ſituation admirable for 
trade, particularly for bringing great quantities of corn 
and wine from Franconia, and the Palatinate, It has 
two annual fairs, which are frequented by merchants 
with various commodities, particularly books from 
moſt parts of Europe, of which they diſtribute printed 
catalogues ; ſo that there is greater choice here than in 
any town in Chriſtendom, during the mart, which laſts 
three weeks; but at other times the bookſellers have 
ſcarce any buſineſs. There are three marts every year ; 
and the names of the foreign merchants are written 
over the arch, before the doors of their ſhops, which, 
when the marts are ended, are ſhut up. Moſt of the 
ſtreets are large, except two or three, which are full 
of traders ſhops. Some of the houſes are built of red 
marble, or timber plaiſtered, and painted or covered 
with ſlates. ; 

On the north ſide of the city there is a ſpacious horſe- 
far, or market, where a vaſt number oX good horſes 
are fold to the French king, and the neighbouring 
princes, The Jews are the chief jockeys. The city 
is round, and has no ſuburbs; fon is much larger, 
richer, and more populous than Mentz. 

The chief. ſtructures are the following: St. Bartho- 
lomew's cathedral, which, though too dark a pile with- 
in, is a ſtately venerable piece of architecture, built 
by Pepin, father to Charlemange. In a long narrow 
part of this church, called the conclave, they uſed to 
chuſe the emperor. It has a very mean altar and 
benches for ſo celebrated a place. The other part, in 
which he was crowned, being a cloiſter of iron, faſtened 
to the baluſtrades of the choir, looks like a great bird- 
cage, having no ornament but an ordinary crucifix of 
rals. A French writer takes notice of a curioſity here 
of another ſort, the tomb and white marble ſtatue 
(ſtanding in a niche of black marble) of John Charles, 
ſhop of Worms, who, as the inſcription ſays, was 
deſcended from the barons of Frankenſtein, who trace 
= r from father to ſon, for more than 1000 

rs back. Ye 

The town-houſe, where the emperor and electors 
_ in council after the election is over, beſides the 
2 has only ſome benches covered with green 
cloth, and ſome pictures. The great hall, where the 
mperial feaſt is kept on the coronation” day, is not 
vey regular, though large. The floor is covered with 
_ and yellow cloth, the livery of the houſe of Auſ- 
ia. On the ceiling is painted the ſtory of Ganymede 
earned * by Jupiter's eagle; and of a raven tear- 
No. 70. | 
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ing out the eyes of a perſon who had falſly accuſed an- 
ps, Av of murder. Before the houſe. is a great ſquare, 
where, at this ſolemnity, an ox is roaſted, ſtuffed with 
veniſon, wild-fowl, and ſucking pigs; and thither one 
of the electors comes in perſon for a ſlice of beef, which 
he carries to the emperor; and, after he has dined on 
it, it is abandoned to the populace. | Another of the 
electors carries him a glaſs of wine, which, on that oc- 
caſion, runs from a fountain in the middle of the 
ſquare. A third carries him a meaſure of oats from. 
thence: and in this ſquare, after the coronation, an- 
other diſtributes the medals, &c. ſtruck upon the oc- 
caſion. Here is a veſtry, where the electors are ſhut 
up during the election: at which time the marſhal of 
the empire ſtands before the door with his ſword drawn, 
to prevent the princes from coming out till it is over. 

Braunfeld, which was formerley the emperor's ps 
lace, is now the manſion-houſe of the Teutonic knights, 
where debtors have a ſanctuary for 14 days, after which 
they may be taken up. 0 

There is a port, or harbour; and 

The citadel, or fortreſs of Saxenhauſen. There are 
alſo ſeveral noble fountains in the city, and particularly 
three in the great market- place; and divers mineral 
ſprings and baths belonging to the city. = 

This city is governed by a prætor, 12 burgomaſters, 
14 eſchevins, or aldermen, one of which is always x: 
burgomaſter, and 42 common-council. The ſenate, 
which chuſes tw@;burgomaſters annually out of their 
own number, is divided into three benches: the firſt is 
that of the eſchevins ; the ſecond is that of the literati, 
or learned, out of which the firſt bench is ſupplied in 
caſe of a vacancy ; and the third is that of tradeſmen, 
who never riſe higher. The grand bailiff, who is al- 
ways preſident of the council, is choſe out of the eſche- 
vins; and his office is for life, as well as the eſchevins. 
Beſides theſe, there are ſyndics, whoſe power is much 
limited, | 

The magiſtrates are choſen from among the nobility, 
but named by all the corporations of tradeſmen, excepr 
the taylors, becauſe one of them was chief in a revolt 
againſt the magiſtrates. The government here is 
milder than in moſt of the Imperial towns; and their 
liberties, which they boaſt of holding originally from 
Charlemagne, ſeem better eſtabliſhed. 

The magiſtrates, and moſt of the inhabitants, are 
Lutherans, and have five churches, in one of which is 
much painting and ſculpture, an altar of black marble, 
a marble pulpit, and reading-deſk ; the figure of Our 
Saviour, with a globe and a crucifix, both of alabaſter, 
&c. The altar-piece is a repreſentation of Our Savi- 


| our's paſſion in the garden; and the ceiling, and: the 


fronts of the galleries, are painted with ſcripture hiſto- 
ries. The Roman Catholics are permitted to perform 
their religious duties in the cathedral, and have ſeveral 
chapels, and two convents ; but they are nat ſuffered 
to make public proceſſions. The Calviniſts have two 
churches about a league from the city, one for German, 
and the other for French refugees ; but the ceremonies 
of baptiſm and marriage muſt be performed in the Lu- 
theran churches, In the council held here in 794, three 
hundred biſhops aſſiſted againſt the Neſtorian hereſy, 
This city was one of the firſt that had ſpirit enough 
to demand the free exerciſe of the Lutheran religion, 
which being refuſed by their magiſtrates, in 1522, they 
depoſed them, and choſe others; and,. in 1539, the 
Augſburg confeſſion was eſtabliſhed here. 

This city was beſieged twice in 1552, by Maurice, 
elector of Saxony, and by Albert, margrave of Bran- 
denburg, who took it; but it ſoon recovered its li- 
berty, and has flouriſhed ever ſince. On the wall of 
the great bridge to Saxenhauſen 1s an indifferent, 


| though much celebrated, picture, repreſenting a dead 


infant beſmeared with blood, and an inſcription be- 


1 neath, denoting, that, on Palm Sunday, 1475, a child, 


of two years and a half of age, called Simon, was 
murdered by the Jews. Under. the child a Jew is ex- 
hibited in a black cloak, with a ruff, ſtriding on a 
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hog, with his face towards the tail, which he holds in 
his hand inſtead of a bridle. A monſtrous figure follows, 
and ſpits in his face; and a mob of women and fiends 


ſurround him, inſulting both him and his companion, 


whom anather fiend carries on his ſhoulders, The 
populace firmly believe this ſtory ; yet it is well known 
to the learned, and more ſenſible part of the inhabitants 
of Frankfort, to be an abſolute fiction, deſigned mere- 
ly to prejudice the people againſt the Jews. This 
ſect have a ſynagogue here; but the walls are as black 
and ſmoaky as thoſe of a kitchen ; and they are con- 
fined all night to their particular quarter, which is in 
a ftreet about a mile in length, but very narrow and 
dirty, with a gate at each end of it, that is ſhut every 


. 8 and the keys carried to the magiſtrates. 
ou 


Their houſes are generally of timber, plaiſtered, and 
four, five, or ſix ſtories high, but as naſty as a hog- 
ſtye; yet, in this little quarter, it is ſaid, there are 3 
or 4000 ſouls. Their chief trade is buying and ſelling 
old wares, hawk ing toys at the inns, and changing ſuch 
money as is not current here; but none of this can 
they do on Saturday, which is their ſabbath; nor on 
Sunday, which is ours: for if they were to appear in 
the ſtreets upon the latter, they would certainly be 
pelted by the mob; ſo much are they hated by the 
German populace; who, in 1614, roſe againſt their 
anceſtors, and pillaged them cruelly upon this account. 
The citizens of Frankfort quarrelled with their ma- 
giſtrates to ſuch a degree, that the ob beſet the an- 
cient ſenators in the council-chamber for four days 
together, and thereby forced them to quit the place, 
as well as their offices ; and they could not be reſtored, 
notwithſtanding two mandates came from the emperor 
to that purpoſe. During this, on St. Bartholomew's 
day, a great mob vented: their fury alſo on the Jews, 
who barricadoed the gates of their ſtreet, made the 
beſt defence they could, and killed and wounded ſome 
of the ring-leaders. This ſo exaſperated the reſt, that 
they broke upon their quarter, and forced them to 
their burying-place, and to abandon all that they could 
not carry thither to the ravage of the plunderers, 
They were, however, ſtopt in their riot early next 
morning, by the majority of the citizens, foot and 
horſe, well armed, who ſeized the plunderers, ſecured 
the effects they had taken from the right owners, and 
ſo put an end to the inſurrection. The Jews, however, 
who had intrenched themſelves in their burial-place, 
ſearing the populace might riſe again, and force them 
out of ir, begged, and obtained leave to retire out of 
town, with their families, and ſuch effects as were ſav- 
ed 'or recovered from the plunderers. 

'This fatal day they afterwards called the Day of 
their Tribulation, as they had called their quarter Lit- 
tle Jeruſalem ; and, it is obſerved, that the day they 
were obliged to fly from Frankfort was a ſolemn faſt, 


which they had been uſed to keep in memory of the 


deftruftion of the ancient Jeruſalem by Nebuchadnez- 
zar, and by Titus Veſpaſian. Mean time the remains 


of theſe poor Iſraelites, at Frankfort, are obliged, 


x 


under ſevere penalties, to fetch water; when any fire 
breaks out in the city, be it ever ſo diſtant from their 
quarter. In recompence, the magiſtracy permits them 
to chuſe 12 judges, out of their own body, to decide 
their own differences, who are called bawmeeſters; and 


thoſe who will not ſubmit to their deciſions, are allowed 


to appeal to the Lutheran tribunals. They are obli- 
ped to wear a piece of yellow cloth, that they may be 

nown from the other inhabitants; though their habit 
is very diſtinguiſhing; for the men generally wear coarſe 


thread-bare-cloaks, flat-brimmed hats, old greaſy ruffles, 


and thick pointed beards. The women wear over their 
clothes ſhort cloaks of black crape, bound abour their 
necks by claſps of gilt copper; and round their ſhoulders 
a ſparkling border of tinſel, a foot in breadth. As for 
their head-dreſs, it is only a coarſe wrapper, ending at 
their forehead in two large horns, about four fingers 


broad, 'one of which is covered with black gauze, and 


the other wich a bit of lawn dyed blue, The Jewiſh girls 


arediſtinguiſhed from the married b 
dreſs, which is nothing but a piete'of reg el their head. 
with a gold gauze, with which their hair is eta bordereq 
tied. A great number of the Jeweſſes þ Se hered and 
rings, which repreſent the ſigns of this, Near er. 
ſhops, be they cat, dog, or any other an; ouſes or 
their ſynagogue they have their hot and re By 
The former are in two little rooms, we hv on baths, 
cauldrons to heat the water. The cold $9 there are 
terraneous place, 30 feet deep, ſurrounded * a ſub. 
rail, where the women peep over, to ſee 2 ron 
bathes plunges over head and ears into the w How 
cording to their old law, which ordains ng {Ang 
hair be purified. There is a place with ov * 
TY their victuals on their ſabbath- day "wg: for 
each family carries their pot, or pan, on A which 
it is carried home next day, when the ſervice ty and 
Their timber houſes being ſo cloſe, and apt to over. 
fire, their quarter has been twice burnt down TI 
At ſeveral houſes in Frankfort, there are pine 
planted by the doors, denoting they are er 
cyphers painted on the door-poſts, marking the 2 
ferent prices of the wines. F 
Saxenhauſen formerly belonged to the 
Mentz, but was bers for the town of Hoc 
which depended on Frankfort; and ſince this changt. 
one of the city council mult reſide at Saxenhauſen. 
As to the three originals of the famous Golden Bull 
of which two are preſerved at Prague and Nuremhers. 
the third is kept in an apartment of the town-houfe 
of Frankfort; but is never ſhewn to ſtrangers, except 
in preſence of two of the council, and the lecretary 
It is a ſmall manuſcript, in quarto, conſiſting of a2 
leaves of parchment, with a gold ſeal of 3 inches dia- 
meter, weighing 20 ducats, appended to it by a cord 
of yellow ſilk. It it written in Latin and Gothic cha- 
racters, without diphthongs; and kept in a black box, 
together with 2 written copies of a tranſlation of it 
into the German language. This Bull, which they 
likewiſe call the Caroline Law, contains the rules and 
ceremonies to be obſerved in the choice of tht em- 
peror ; ſettles the power and authority of all ranks of 
the nobility ; and ſo binds the emperor and the princes 
to one another, by oath, that neither may, with im- 
punity, inſtigate or attempt any thing to the detriment 
or danger of the common-wealth, the country, the 
empire, orifts neighbours; and, amongſt other con- 
ditions for which the author of it is eſpecially com- 
mended, it decrees, That whoſoever hereafter had 
a view to the Imperial dignity, ſhould be well ac- 
quainted with the languages, particularly the Latin, 
Italian, French, Tuſcan, and German; that, when 
he was emperor, he might be able to anſwer his ſubjects 
in the ſeveral languages, without an interpreter.” 
An ingenious writer thus characterizes this famous 
city, and the inhabitants of it. There are (ſays he) few 
places, upon the whole, more diſagreeable, and few 
towns in Germany where the common people are more 
unpoliſhed. The burghers are not to be matched for 
affectation. As moſt of the electors and princes of 
the empire have their agents here, to whom they 
give the title of reſidents, they are, for the greatelt 
part, merchants of this city, who ſolicit the title in 
order to be exempt from the authority of the ſenate, and 
from the payment of the cuſtoms, and to qualily 
themſelves to place over their doors the arms of the 
princes to whom they ſend the news- papers. 
While the empire was in the hands of the French, 
the princes were all obliged to appear in perſon, un- 
leſs they were excuſed by the emperor and electors; 
but now moſt of them ſend their deputies t BY 
charges, which much retards their proceedings: . 


| cauſe their deputies are often obliged to ſend for their 


To ſuch abbots and biſhops, r 1 
not deputies, the emperor does not write, but on g 
their directors, that they may give them 1 
Though, ſince Maximilians time, many of the pn 


| R A, 28 muc 
have for borne to ſend deputies, vet they are obliged 


inſtructions, 
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EUROPE. | 
oed to ſubmit to the reſolves of the diet as if they 
oblige. metimes, in cafes of great importance, the 
- ay not only ſends letters, but ambaſladors, to 
i5 heir preſence; and, in urgent affairs, thoſe 
end, make their ambaſſadors plenipo- 
_ All the princes bear their own charge, or 
2 9 When they arrive, they give 
3 to the hereditary marſhal of the empire, under 
. elecdor of Saxony, who aſſigns them apartments 
2 to their quality. If the emperor be preſent, 
_ beg audience of him, ſhew their ſummons, thank 
TY for calling the diet, and promiſe concurrence for 
he good of the empire. If he be abſent, the princes 
ſend officers, tO notify their arrival, to the director of 
Mentz ; but if they are deputies, they ſend their ſe- 
creraries with their full powers, as do alſo the de- 
uties of the towns. When they are all come, the 
marſhal of the empire acquaints them when and where 
the emperor, or his commiſſary, is to tell them what 
he has to propoſe. There is no upper and lower houſe, 
but all aſſemble in one room. The emperor goes in 
his robes to the throne, which he aſcends by three 
ſteps. The electors ſit on a bench, which they aſcend 


emPp*< 
require | 


by two ſteps ; and the princes on other benches, not 


raiſed ſo high. If the emperor is preſent, the firſt 
thing they do is to attend him to church, where prayers 
are put up for a bleſſing on their conſultations. When 
they are returned, the elector of Treves, in the name 
of the ſtates, thanks the emperor for calling a diet; 


and the ſecretary of the empire, receiving the pro- 


ſals from the vice-chancellor, reads them. After 
this, the colleges retire to their ſeveral apartments; 
and, when they have conſidered them, agree upon a 
day for meeting and imparting their thoughts to one 
another, which, when paſſed into a reſolve, they ſend 
to the emperor ; and, if approved by him, it becomes 
a law or conſtitution of the empire. The princes are 
divided into benches, called the ſpiritual and the ſe- 
cular, | 

The archduke of Auſtria, and the duke of Bur- 

ndy, though ſecular princes, ſat formerly on the 
eccleſiaſtical bench, becauſe they were princes of ex- 
traordinary eminence; and the maſter of the Teutonic 
order does the ſame. The Lutheran princes were 
formerly excluded from the diet, till, by the Treaty of 


Weſtphalia, they were allowed a place by themſelves, | 
between the eccleſiaſtical and ſecular princes. All 


the eccleſiaſtical and ſecular members have not equal 
votes; for ſuch of both as have princely dignities, are 
allowed ſingle votes; but thoſe who have not, give 
their votes by companies, as the depuries of the towns 
of the bench of the Rhine, or of Swabia. The towns of 
Franconia and Swabia, which include thoſe of Saxony, 
are alſo allowed two benches, and two votes. The 
deputies of the Imperial towns make up the third rank 
of members. The deputies of the city where the diet 
is held, ſit at a table by themſelves, and take an account 
of the voices of the other delegates, which are brought 
to them, and regiſtered by the two regiſters of Ulm 


and Spire; the former repreſenting the cities in the 


circle of the Rhine, and the latter thoſe of Swabix, 
All the votes in this auguſt afſembly are ſaid not to 
exceed 250. | | 

The emperor's throne is covered with cloth of gold ; 
and the chairs and benches of the other princes and 
ſtates, with cloth of ſilver, velvet, ſattin, filk, &c. 
according to their rank and quality. The elector of 
Treves ſits at the foot of the throne, as director of the 
electoral college. The electors of Cologne, Bohemia, 
Palatine, and Brandenburg, ſit on the right; and 
thoſe of Mentz, Saxony, Bavaria, and Hanover, on 
the left. The eccleſiaſtical princes ſit under the electors 
on the right, and the ſecular princes under the electors 
on the left. The deputies of the towns, and of the bench 


of the Rhine, ſit under the eccleſiaſtical ; and the de- 

Puties of the towns, and of the bench of Swabia, ſit 

under the ſecular princes. The deputies,of Lubec 

and Oſnaburg fir at the croſs bench befor elector 
| 2 


| 
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of Treves; and the marſhal of the empire ſits at a 
table, in the middle of the hall, before the croſs bench. 
The directoral table, with the officers attending it, is 
on one ſide, before the ſecular princes. Thoſe princes 
only have a right to ſit in the college of princes, and 
to have a deliberative and deciſive voice, who contri- 
bute to the ſupport of the empire, according to the 
Matricula. The directors of this college are the arch- 
biſhop of Saltzburg, and the archduke of Auſtria, who 
preſide alternately, as freſh matters come upon the 
tapis. The votes of the ſecular and eccleſiaſtical bench, 
which are taken alternately, are collected by the mar- 
ſhal ; after which, the archbiſhop of Saltzburg, and 
the archduke, draw the reſult, and report it to the diet. 
Such princes as poſſeſs ſeveral dominions, have a vote 
for each. The magiſtrates of the city where the diet 
is held, are directors of the college of the towns. The 
abbeſſes, who are princeſſes, ſend deputies, 

Though the point of precedency, among the electors, 
has been long ſince ſettled by the Golden Bull, yet the 
other princes, and the repreſentatives of the cities, have 
not agreed on the matter to this day; inſomuch, that 
it occaſions perpetual quarrels; and the diet would 
ſometimes break up in confuſion, if ſome of them did 
not, for peace ſake, yield to the reſt; entering a proteſt 
only, that ſuch an inſtance ſhould not be made a pre- 
cedent. One fourth of a ſeſſion is ſaid to be ge- 
nerally ſpent in diſputes on this ſubje&; a ſecond in 
drinking matches ; a third in diſputes with the empe- 
ror about their privileges; and ſcarce a fourth upon the 
buſineſs propoſed to them from the throne; the em- 
peror alone having the power of propoſing what is to be 
debated in the diet, 

There is another aſſembly of the empire, called the 
aſſembly of deputations ; where the depuries, choſen 
for that purpoſe, determine things that have been re- 
ferred to them by a diet; or when the elector cf Mentz, 
in the emperor's name, ſummons the deputies, at the 
requeſt of the directors or captains of one or more 
circles, to take orders about their affairs, or to ſettle 
controverſial points, which they are not able to decide 
themſelves. 

The Lordſhip of Ol I RRV ck belongs to the Wald- 


bott-Baſſenheim family; that of Dochſtul belongs to 


the family of Oettingen-Baldern, and gives the pro- 
prietor a ſeat and voice in the diet of the circle: the 
Lordſhip of Britzenheim, on the banks of the Nahe, 
belongs to the elector of Cologne, who, in conſe- 
quence of poſſeſſing it, enjoys a ſeat and voice at the 
diet. of the circle; and the counts of Wartemburg, 
for the little county of the ſame name, have a ſeat and 
vote in the diets of the Upper Rhine, and in thoſe of 
the empire. 


The Imperial City of WrTzLar, or WzSTLAR, on 


the borders of the county of Solms, has nothing in it 
worth notice, but the great church. However, it is, 
at preſent, the ſeat of the Imperial chamber, which wag 
removed hither from Spire in the year 1689, when 
that city was taken and deſtroyed by the French, The 
provoſtſhip of the town belongs to the prince of Heſſe. 
Darmſtadt, to do juſtice in his name. It ſtands on the 
confluence of the rivers Lohn and Dillen. 

The Imperial City of FrxrzpBurG is ſeated at the 
foot of a ridge of hills called De Hohe, and enjoys 
large privileges, granted by the emperor Frederick II. 
The mart now held at Frankfort was kept here till 
the year 1340, when it was removed thither at the de- 
fire of the merchants; and, in lieu of it, this city has 
four annual fairs; one of which is held on the firſt 


Sunday after Trinity, in remembrance of the dedica- 


tion of their church on that day, which brought ped- 
lars thither with toys, and at length caufed the eſta. 
bliſhment of a ſubſtantial trade. Some of the empe- 
rors reſided here formerly, certain months in the year. 
This town has ſuffered by terrible fires, particularly in 
1383, when goo houſes were burnt; and in 1447, 
when 700 more ſhared the ſame fate. The laſt fire was 


| faid to be owing to a quarrel between two of the townſ- 


men, 
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men, one of whom fired the other's houſe, to be re- 


venged on him. It was attended with ſuch a loſs to 
the citizens, that they were forced to ſell or mortgage 


the villages in their territory, to defray the expence of 


rebuilding their houſes. Friedburg is noted for the 
depth of its cellars, there being, in ſome houſes, two 
or three one under another. | | 

The Duchy of Dzux-PoxrTs gave title to its dukes, 
a branch of the palatine family, one of whom was 
Charles Guſtavus, king of Sweden; but it became ex- 
tinct in 1732, in the perſon of Guſtavus Leopold. 
Since that time it has been in ſequeſtration ; the land- 

rave of Heſſe-Darmſtadt, and the abbot of Fulda, 
th Roman Catholics, being adminiſtrators. The 
elector palatine, as duke of Newburg, claimed this 
ſucceſſion; as does alſo the prince of Birckenfeldt, 
who is a Proteſtant, and next claimant to the electoral 
dignity after the houſe of Sultzbach. The duchy, 
which is ſuppoſed to have been an ancient fief of the 
biſhopric of Mentz, is divided into five bailiwicks ; 
one of which, called Biſchweiler, lies in Lower Alſace, 
where there are other lands belonging to the family. 
It is, upon the whole, a mountainous, barren country, 
but has ſome fertile vallies. It has two ſmall rivers 
that joins near the capital, from whence it has its name, 
and runs ſouth to the Saare. Calyiniſm was generally 
prepares in this duchy, till the Swedes became poſ- 
eſſed of it, when Lutheraniſm began to flouriſh; the 
king of Sweden giving ſome of the beſt livings and 
preferments to the Lutheran clergy, which created 
great animoſities between the two dominions : but the 
late king of Sweden dying without iſſue, and the duchy 
devolving on, or at leaſt being claimed by, a Popiſh 
family, the Proteſtant ſubjects thought fit to unite, leſt 
their common enemy, the Papiſts, ſhould take advan- 
rage of their quarrels, 

The «ity of Deux-Ponts, which, in the German 
language, is called Zweybruggen, and, in the Latin, 
Bipontium, from its two bridges over the ſmall rivers 
of Bliſe and Schwolb, whereon it ſtands, is ſmall, but 
neat, and was once defended by a good caſtle, ſince de- 
moliſhed. It ſuffered much during the civil wars in 
Germany ; and alſo in thoſe between France and the 
empire, when it was taken in 1676, by the French; 
but reſtored to the king of Sweden by the treaty of 
Ryſwick. 1 

The Landgravate of Hessz is ſituated on the north 
ſide of the river Maine. The whole country is bound- 
ed on the north by Weſtphalia; on the weſt by the 
duchy of Berg, and electorate of Triers; on the ſouth 
by the electorate of Mentz and Franconia; and on the 
eaſt by the duchy of Weimar and Thuringia. Its ut- 
moſt extent, from north to ſouth, is about 100 miles, 
and the ſame from eaſt to weſt. 

The air is cold, but healthful ; the water wholeſome, 
and the ſoil fruitful, producing much corn ; and, to- 
wards the banks of the Rhine and Lohn, grapes. Here 
are large foreſts, with abundance of deer, and game in 
general. In the mountains are ſome mines of copper 
and lead, 

The houſe of Heſſe, which is one of the moſt an- 
cient in Germany, is divided into two principal 
branches, Caſſel and Darmſtadt. The former com- 

riſes Heſſe-Caſſel and Heſſe-Rhinfels; the latter Heſſe- 
armſtadt and Heſſe- Homburg. 

The rights and prerogatives of the ſovereign princes 


of this houſe are great, they having three votes at the 


diet of the empire, They belong to the circle of the 
Upper Rhine; but Heſſe-Caſſel has a voice among the 
counts of the bench of Weſtphalia, for the county of 
Schaumburg. Cauſes, not exceeding 1000 florins, 
are determined by the courts of the county without 
appeal. Theſe princes have ſeveral privileges in com- 
mon, ſuch as the right of protection and Imperial pre- 
fecture of the city of Wetzlar, which is at preſent ex- 
erciſed by Darmſtadt alone, The princes of Heſſe- 


Caſſel are not deemed of age till they are 25 ; but thoſe 


of Darmſtadt are at 18. 


A NEW, ROYAL axv AUTHENTIC SYSTEM 06> UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY, 


The eſtates of the landgrave of Heſſe. 
Lower Heſſe, in which are the counties = 5% are, 
fel, and Zigenheim ; Marpurg, in Upper Heg: Caſe 
Frankenburg; the principality of Hirſhfeld, a fe _ 
rized abbey on the Fulda ; the lower county of Ing 
nellebogen ; the county of Schaumburg, except B => 
burg, which belongs to the county of Lione, * 
Smalwald, in the county of Henneburg; the 8 
wicks of Rottenburg and Saxenhagen. ys 
The landgrave ot Heſſe-Darmſtadt, who is little ; 
ferior to the former, either in dominion or wealth =; 
ſeſſes the greateſt part of the upper landgravate in 
which there are Gieſſen, Butzbach, Aendorf Hat "4 
berg, Berg, &c. the county of Nidda, which con _ 
of ſeveral bailiwicks ; the lordſhip of Itter; the u * 
county of Catzenellebogen, in which lies Ben 
city; the land of Epſtein, Braubach in Lower Cpt, 
lebogen, and Kirnbach in Swabia. The ſucceffon 
alſo of the county of Hanau was, in 1736, open = 
death of its count, awarded to the prince of Heſſe. 
Darmſtadt, as next heir, on condition of his Payin p 
ſtipulated ſum, by way of compenſation, to the houſe of 
Caſſel, The king of Poland, as eleQor of Saxony 
ought to have had his ſhare in the ſucceſſion ; but 15 
majeſty gave up his rights to the landgrave of Heſſe. 
Caſſel by a treaty. 8 
The branch of Rhinfels poſſeſſes the greateſt part 
of the lower county of Catzenellebogen, viz. Rhin 
fel, St. Goar, fort Catz, Schwalbach, and Gevern. 
hauſen; the bailiwicks of Riechenburg, Florenſtein 
and Brau; Rottenburg, and it diſtrict ; Wanfried. 
Eſchwega, and Sontra in Lower Heſſe. f 
The branch of Homburg poſſeſſes Homburg and 
its territory; Bingheim ; and Wevelinghen and He- 
limſtadt, with its dependencies. The prince of Hom- 
burg has moreover an appendage of about 1009), a 
year from Heſſe-Caſſel, and 2000l. from Darmſtadt. 
The branches of Caſſel and Homburg are Calviniſts; 
the branch of Darmſtadt Lutheran ; and Rhiufels pro- 
feſſes the Roman Catholic religion, which is, how- 
ever, not tolerated in the dominions of the other 
three princes, except in the ſmall. principality of 
Hirſhfeld. In theſe counties are ſeveral univerſities 
and academies. The ſituation of the country betwixt 
Upper and Lower Saxony, and the neighbourhood 
of Weſtphalia, occaſions the language of the people 
to be a mixture of High and Low Dutch. The laws 
molt in force here are the Roman or Civil, to which 
they join municipal laws of their own, The people 
are numerous and warlike, being raiſed and diſciplined 
by the younger ſons of the nobility, who are made 
lieutenants and captains of ſeveral diſtrifts, and re- 
ceive pay of the regent. In the prince of Helle- 
Caſſel's military ſervice are a general, two lieutenant- 
generals, a major-general, a colonel of the artillery, 
two commiſſaries-general of war, and one chief pay- 
maſter ; two troops of life-guards, one of white, and 
the other of black horſes ; three other regiments of 
horſe, three of dragoons, and five of foot; one of 
which 1s guards ; beſides the militia, commanded by 
a lieutenant-general. The landgrave has a privy coun- 
cil, or court, for the game ana foreſts; a chancery, 


or ſecretary's office; a treaſury and conſiſtory, for cc- 


cleſiaſtical affairs; and another court, called the 
French commiſſion, relating particularly to the Frer.ch 
in his dominions. All the privy councellors are mem- 
bers of the conſiſtory, to whom are added a ſuperin- 
rendant, a metropolitan, one of the court preachers, 
and a ſyndic. 

The principal places in the landgravate of Heſſe are 
the following: : 

Caſſel, the capital city of the Lower Heſſe, ſituate 
in a rich pleaſant plain on the river Fulda, near the 275 
fines of the duchy of Brunſwic, 40 miles ſouth-ea 
from Paderborn, and 98 north-eaſt from Mentz, is 4 


place of good trade for wool and other merchandize 3 


and fortified to the weſt with walls, ditches, and 2 


ſtrong Mel. It is the ſear of the landgrave, whoſe 


palace 


EUROPE.) 
lace ſtands without the town, ſurrounded by bul- 
arks, with apartments contrived in the very ramparts, 

1 lodge his family during a ſiege, out of the reach of 

adds. The palace is of free-ſtone, magnificent, 

both within and without, and adorned with curious 
dens and fountains. It is obſerved, as a reproach 

. ne inhabitants, that, for want of induſtry, they ſuf- 

fe 'other nations to run away with the profit of manu- 

turing their wool. There is a gymnaſium, or aca- 

Jemy, here, which has been much eclipſed by the uni- 
8 4 of Marpurg. Here is a great arſenal of free- 

Mer + with arms for 25,000 men; and in the room un- 
= are 200 pieces of cannon, ſome 64 pounders. 
—4 the palace there is a proſpect of no leſs than 60 
7 the leaſt of which contains 300 houſes. The 
> tony of this city are ſpacious, full of ſhops, and 
arte ſeveral fine markets, with good proviſions of 
1 fortk The landgrave has a library well furniſhed 
vith books and curioſities. In the great church are 
the monuments of the landgraves, in braſs, copper, 
and marble, of very good Lg mann 4 The cathe- 
dral, dedicated to St. Martin, is very Ipacious. There 
are four other churches, which have two miniſters 
each, beſides the ſoldiers church, which has but one. 
There is a church likewiſe in the palace, for the wor- 
ſhip of the court. A fine [tone bridge over the river 
divides the city into two parts, of which. that called 
the New Town is well built, with uniform houſes; and 
the ſtreets are pretty even and ſpacious. The land- 
grave, the founder of it, has alſo made one of the fin- 
eſt aqueducts in the whole country. 

Wetter formerly contained an abbey, the revenues 
of which were allotted, by Philip the Magnanimous, 
to portion out the daughters of ancient noble families. 

Louiſendorf, in the bailiwick of Geiſmar, 1s inha- 
bited chiefly by French refugees. | 

Hania, on the Wohra, contains one of the four 
high hoſpitals of Heſſe, in which 400 poor and fick 
are carefully attended and maintained, out of the re- 
venues of the Ciſtertian convent. The governors of 
each of theſe hoſpitals are nobles, alternately nomi- 
nated by the two princes of Heſſe. : 

Rodemburg, a town on the river Fulda, 1s plea- 
ſantly ſeated, and has a collegiate church, with a dean 
and 20 canons, well endowed. This place ftands in a 
valley between two hills in Upper Heſſe, and gives 
title to a branch of the Heſſian family. It is divided 
into the Old and New Towns. 
caltle, which was demoliſhed in the year 1212, by the 
Imperialiſts; bur rebuilt by William IV. landgrave of 
Heſſe, who, in 1574, adorned it with a fine garden, 
and a church, built throughout with white marble, 
dug out of a quarry at Morſſen, a village juſt below 
the town, on the ſame river. 

Homburg, a town with a caſtle, in the Upper Heſſe, 
is the reſidence of the branch of the family, from 
thence called Heſſe-Homburg, wltich has the baili- 
2 of which this is the head town, for its appen- 

age. | | Fen 

Liegenhein, on the river Schwalm, 1n the lower 
landgravate, is a ſmall but neat city, and gives name to 
a county, of which it is the capital; and was united 
by Lewis the Pacific, the landgrave, to his domain, 
in 1543. The ſucceſſion to this eſtate was formerly 
diſputed by the counts De Hohenloe ; but their claim 
being referred to the diet at Worms, it was adjudged 


in favour of the landgraves of Heſſe, who have en- 


Joyed it ever ſince. ; ; 
Geyſmer, 12 miles north from Caſſel, is the capital 
of a bailiwick in Lower Heſſe, 3 
Eſchwege, 24 miles from Caſſel, is a walled town, 
built by Charles the Great, deſtroyed by the Huns, 
and tebuilt by Henry II. It ſtands on the bank of the 
ver Werra, by which wood and coals, the principal 
©mmodities of theſe parts, are conveyed down to the 
'eler, and from thence to the neighbouring counties. 
dis ſituated in the Lower Heſſe, near the confines of 
— and has belonged, with its territory, to 
0. 71. 


In the old there is a 
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the landgrave of Heſſe-Rhinfels ſince 1387, when it 
was taken from the elector of Mentz. 1 
Smalcald, a town on a rivulet of the ſame name, 
has a good trade for iron ware, many mines of the 
neighbourhood furniſhing the inhabitants. with plenty 
of that metal, which they work, and ſend to oreign 
parts. They alſo make and temper ſteel, from whence 
a village near it is called Stahlburg. This place was 
famous for the aſſemblies of the Proteſtant princes in 
1530, 1531, 1535, and 1337, in order to make a 
league for the defence of the Augſburg confeſſion 
againſt the emperor Charles V. and the Popiſh princes 
of Germany, which league grew ſo powerful, that they 
forced the emperor to a treaty, held in 1 5 57; at Paſſaw, 
by which Lutheraniſm was eſtabliſhed in ſeveral parts 
of the empire. | Be 
Marpurg, which ſtands in a pleaſant county, on the 
river Lohn, was once a free and Imperial city, after- 
wards ſubject to its own lords, and is the chief town 
of the Upper Heſle, and the ſeat of the ſupreme court 
of judicature, to which appeals are brought both from 
Caſſel and Darmſtadt. It has a ſtrong caſtle on a hill, 
and 1s otherwiſe well fortified. The great church is a 


ſtately building, and has many noble. monuments. 


The univerſity here, founded in 1526, is one of the 
moſt conſiderable in Germany. The profeſſors are 
Calviniſts. The town is large and well built, with ſpa- 


| cious ſtreets. It has a very largeiſquare, adorned with 


a town-houſe of curious architecture. The caſtle is 
ſeparated from the town by the river. In the other 
part is a ſtately building, the houſe of the commander 
of the Teuronic knights. The palace of the land- 
grave ſtands on a riſing ground, from whence there is a 
view over large plains and vallies, watered with rivulets; 
beſides hills and * of which there is a fine 
proſpect alſo, from its free- ſtone bridge over the river. 

Connefeld is a village, with a fine white alabaſter 
rock near it; Melſungen contains a ſeat belonging to 
the prince; Friedwald contains another princely ſeat; 
and Vach, on the Werra, which gives name to a baili- 
wick, is a much frequented thoroughfare, between 
Leipſic and Frankfort on the Maine. 

Waldkappel and Allendorf both give name to bai- 
liwicks ; the former having ſome coal-pits, and the 
latter containing ſeveral ſalt-works, ' - 

Grebenſtein, on the Eſſe, gives name to a bailiwick, 


and is famous for its bridge, where, in the open air, a 


court of judicature is held, called the Bridge Court, in 
which every defendant is obliged to depoſit a fine; 
but on acquittal it is returned him, and the plaintiff 
immerſed in double the ſum. 5115 

Felſburg contains a palace belonging to the land- 
grave, and is defended by a caſtle; Gudenburg is re- 
markably fertile, and contains Nidenſtein, a very an- 
cient town, and Merxhauſen, one of the four high hoſ- 
pitals of Heſſe. 

Frankenburg, a large town, ſaid to be built by Theo- 
dorick, king of France, in 520, ſtands 15 miles ſouth- 
eaſt of Waldeck, in the weſtermoſt bounds of the land- 
gravate of Upper Heſſe, towards Weſtphalia, In 
1590 ſome mines of ſilver and copper were diſcovered 
here, but they turned to little or no account. Abour 
ſix miles weſt is Sachſenburg, where are the ruins of an 
old fort, built by the ancient Saxons, to ſecure their 
frontier from any incurſion by the French garriſon at 
Frankenburg. | | 

Alsfeld, 19 miles eaſt from Marpurg, is one of the 
ancient towns of Heſſe, and had formerly very great 
privileges, even power over life ; but it loſt its charter 
in an accidental fire many years. ſince; ſo that now the 
inhabitants have only a memorial of it, by the chief 
magiſtrate's having a ſword carried before him, The 


town-houſe is an handſome building; and over the 


door is a monument in remembrance of the fire, with 
a Latin inſcription, denoting, ©* That when things are 
irrecoverably loſt, it is the beſt way to forget them.“ 
This was the firſt town in Heſle that embraced Luther's 
reformation. I 4 
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Gieſſen, a town in Upper Heſſe, is defended by a | 


ſtrong wall, and regular fortifications, and has a well 
ſtored arſenal. Its trade is dreſſing and ſelling of 
cloth. It has four gates, and as many ſpacious ſtreets, 
with a ſquare, or market-place, in the centre. The 
compaſs of its ditch is about an hour's walk. It has 
one great church, dedicated to Sr. Pancras; and 1s 
governed by a council and a magiſtrate, beſides the 
officers of the landgrave. It has a fair between Eaſ- 
ter and Aſcenſion day, which lafts a weck. Round 
the neighbourhood are ſeveral caſtles, as Solms, 
Konigſburg, Ferzburg,. Gleiber, &c. It once had an 
univerſity, which began to flouriſh upon the deſertion 
of Lutheraniſm by the profeſſors at Marpurg, and 
their adhering to Calviniſm : but, in 1625, the land- 
grave Lewis, who was a Calviniſt, ſuppreſſed this uni- 
verſity, and recalled the ſtudents to Marpurg. 

St. Goar, the capital of the lower county, is ſitua- 
ted on the welt fide the Rhine, where a toll is paid, 
the produce of which belongs in common to the two 
ſovereign branches of the houſe of Heſſe. On a high 
rock, in the vicinity, is the ſtrong fortreſs of Rhinfels. 

Goarſhauſen is a ſmall town, on the eaſt fide of 


the Rhine, oppolite to St. Goar; Rechenburg 1s a | 


caſtle on a high rock, with a mineral ſpring ; Granan 
is an hoſpital for women, and one of the four called 
the high hoſpitals of Heſſe; and Langenſchwalback 1s 
2 large village in the bailiwick of Hohenſtein, famous 
for its mineral waters; in which bailiwick there is like- 
wiſe Harlſthalerlead, a celebrated medicinal bath. 

Upper Roſbach, a ſmall town, will be ever famous 
for the great victory obtained here over the French, 
by the — of Pruſſia, on the sch of November, 
1757. 

Philipſec is a palace, which was erected by the land- 
grave Philip III. Bredencap is famous for its iron 
works, foundery, and a ſilver mine; and Thal-Itter 
for a copper mine. 

Frey kadt, on the Rhine, was erected in the year 
1745, by the landgrave Lewis, and contains an aſylum 
for debtors. 

Hof heim, one of the four high hoſpitals of Heſſe, is 
ſituated in the bailiwick of Domburg. | 

Zwingenberg is ſituated on the Berge-Straſze, or 
Hill-ſtreet, a road ſo called, which extends 40 miles 
over the mountains from Darmſtadt to Heidelberg. 

Branbach, on the Rhine, is defended by two caſtles, 
and celebrated for its mineral ſprings, and copper and 
ſilver mines. 

Ems 1s a large village, famous for its baths; and 
Old-Catzenellebogen has a caſtle, and ſome iron mines. 

Darmſtadt, ſituated on a river of the ſame name, 
at the diſtance of 12 miles ſouth from Frankfort on 
the Maine, is encloſed by paliſadoes, and defended by 
a ſtrong caſtle, which is the landgrave's palace. For 
the better ſecurity of the county, there are two forts; 
one on the Rhine, named Markburg, or Marienburg; 
and another on the Maine, called Ruſſelheim. The 
palace is a ſtately ſtructure, and, had it been finiſhed 
according to its model, would have been one of the 
largeſt and moſt magnificent in Europe, fit for lodging 
the emperor and all the nine electors; but the mag- 
nificent works that were intended, have been quite 
laid aſide. However, the parts that are finiſhed make 
a grand appearance, and are beautified with a ſpacious 
garden, abounding with all ſorts of fruits, and yield- 
ing annually great quantities of rich wines. The em- 
peror has beſides, two fine pleaſure-houſes, two miles 
from hence, Kranchſtein and Sensfeld. Though the 
town. is not large, it makes a good appearance, moſt 
of the houſes being built of free-ſtone, and very high. 
Though well fortified, it has ſeveral times been ſur- 
prized and taken. In this town the Germans firſt gave 
over tilts ; becauſe, in 1403, the Franconians and Heſ- 
ſians having challenged one another to this exercile, 
ſeveral of the Franconian nobility, and nine of the 
Heflians, were. killed on the ſpot. | | 

The deer come ſometimes cloſe to the paliſadoes of 
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the town ; there being no province in Ge 
proper for hunting, nor in . where . more 
deer; the great plenty of which is very croubleſone 
to the poor peaſants, who are abroad day and ni "Py 
watch their fields, and guard them from their 4095 1. 
ments. It is a flat even country, with a gravelly 2 
which produces excellent pulſe, and is interſperſed ich 
woods, through which are cut excellent roads. 
The County of SpoxnEIu was anciently divided 
into hither and farther, the former of which is now eg 
monly called the county of Sponheim, and the dhe 
that of Starkenburg. It is ſituated between the Rhi 
and the Moſelle. = 
In the hither county, of which three-fifths belon to 
the elector palatine, and the remaining wo-fiſths to 
the prince of Baden-Baden, the principal place is 
Kreutznach, or Creutznach, the capital, a well-built 


town, divided by the river Nahe into the Old and 


New Towns. The firſt emperors of the Franks had a 
palace here, in which they ſometimes reſided. Near 
the town 1s a caſtle, and, at no great diſtance up the 
river, two ſalt- works. 

In the farther county, of which one half belongs to 
the duke of Deux-Ponts-Birkenfeld, and the other to 
the prince of Baden-Baden, are, 

Birkenfeld, which once gave the title of duke to x 
branch of. the family . of Deux-Ponts. This branch 
afterwards ſucceeding to the duchy of Deux-Ponts, 
added Birkenfeld in their title to Deux-Ponts. 

Trarbach, or Tranerbach, is a town lying on the 
Moſelle, and containing a church, common to the Ro- 
man Catholics and Lutherans, with a Lutheran gymna- 
ſlum. In the neighbourhood are many vineyards, 
The town was once very ſtrong, but the fortifications 
have been demoliſhed, 

Starkenburg is a caſtle on the Moſelle, by the name 
of which this county is now generally diſtinguiſhed, 
the counts having reſided in it frequently. 

The Principality and County of Sol is ſituated 
between Lorrain and Lower Alſace; and, to diſtinguiſh 
it from the county of the ſame name in the duchy of 


Luxemburg, it is called the Upper County, and the 


other the Lower. The princes of Solm are now divid- 
ed into two branches, Hoogſtrat, or Solm-Zuſalm, and 
Leutz-Loes, or Solm-Kirburg z each of which poſſeſſes 
an equal ſhare of the eſtates belonging to the former 
counts, and vote alternately at the diets. 

The Principality of Nass au lies moſtly in the Wet- 
The length of it is computed at about 50 
miles, and the breadth at about 30. Though it is, in 


general, woody and mountainous, there are ſome fine 


paſtures and corn-lands in it, beſides excellent baths 
and mineral waters, and ſeveral mines of iron, lead, 
copper, and other metals. Moſt of the princes and 
inhabitants are Calviniſts. The principality is divided 
into ſeveral counties, belonging to the different 
branches of the family, which is one of the moſt an- 
cient and illuſtrious of Europe, having produced, be- 
ſides many other great heroes, Adolphus, emperor 

Germany, and king William III. of Great Britain 
The elder line, or that of Walram, conſiſts, at Pre- 
ſent, of the branches of Naſſau-Saarbruck-Uſingen, 
Naſſau-Saarbruck-Saarbruck, and Naſſau-Weilburg. 
The repreſentative of the laſt of theſe married the => 
prince of Orange's only ſiſter. The other line, oft : 
of Otho, which conſiſted formerly of the me 7 
branches of Naſſau-Siegen, which was Popiſh, | 
ſau-Dillemberg, Dietz, and Hadamar, is nom T 
duced to that of Naſſau-Dietz, the . eg Of 
which, William, prince of Orange, enjoys 4 on 
territories that belonged to the other branches 4 % 
on account of them, has ſeveral votes in the diet 

the empire, and thoſe of this circle, and 


All the branches pay a matricular and chamber wy 
tion ; but thoſe of the elder line have no feat, e 
in the college of the princes of the empire, 2 
members of that of the Imperial Wetterau ee 


chief places in this principality are 


only 


Dietz, 


Weſtphalia. | 


c capital of another county, belonging to 
h of the Naſſau family, of which the 

1 3 Lohn, 9 miles eaſt from Naſſau, and 19 
both alt from Coblentz. 


town. 


o_ the revenues have been applied to the univer- 
bl 


born. 
Ate 5 miles long, and 10 broad. It is, in ge- 
7 — ſtony and hilly; has plenty of veniſon and 
fee 6 but in the vallies there is corn and wine enough 

inhabitants. 

for GE 2 ſmall town on the Lohn, near which 
formerly ſtood Naſſau-berg, a very ancient caſtle, 
which was the original ſeat of the family. F rom this 
caſtle the principality, family, town, and bailiwick, 
rook their name. The caſtle, according to ſome, de- 
rived its own name from Naſgau, the original name of 
the county, ſignifying, in the German, a marſhy track, 
ſuch as it anciently was; but, according to others, 
from Naſua, a famous German commander. Of the 
bailiwick, named from the town, a part belongs to 
Naſſau-Dietz, another to Naſſau- Weilburg, and 
another to Naſſau-Uſingen; and of that of Camberg 
adjoining, Naſſau-Dietz, and the elector of Triers, 
are joint proprietors. 
Weilburg i a handſome town on the river Lohn, 


which gives name to a county, and title to the prince 


thereof, Who has, a fine palace and gardens in the 
town. Over the river is a ſtone bridge; and in the 
neighbourhood of the town are a large menagerie and 
pleaſure-houſe. | TY 

Weilmunſter contains ſome ſilver and copper mines, 
and a great deal of iron ore. 

Wiſhbaden is a handſome, populous town, 
ſituated on the Rhine, and noted for its warm 
baths. . 

Bibarich, a village on the Rhine, contains a pa- 


Jace; Schierſtein is celebrated for its wine; Lohn, on 


the Schutter, gives name to a lordſhip; Otiweilar con- 
tains a Lutheran and Roman Catholic church; and 
Saarbruck, on the Saar, takes its name from a bridge 
over a river of the ſame name. | 

Homburg, a town ſituated in the Weſgau, belongs 
to Naſſau-Saarbruck-Saarbruck. The ſame prince has: 
a ſhare of ſome other diſtricts in this part of the prin- 
cipality of Naſſau. ; 

The County of War ptck terminates ſouthward on 
Heſſe, northward on the dioceſe of Paderborn, weſt- 
ward on the duchy of Weſtphalia, and eaſtward on 
Heſſe, and the bailiwick of Fritzlar, in the electorate 
of Mentz. Its length is computed at about 24, and 
its breadth at 20 miles. It yields iron, lead, copper, 
marble, late, mineral ſprings, and abounds in grain, 
wood, and cattle. Gold is ſometimes found in the 
river Eder. The inhabitants, in general, are Lutherans. 


There are ſome woollen manufactories, beſides thoſe 


of iron and paper, in the county. The title of the 
family of Waldeck runs thus: * Waldeck, prince of 
the ſacred Roman empire, count of Pyrmont and Rap- 
polſtein, lord of Hoheneck and Gerolſeck, &c.“ The 
temales, notwithſtanding, are only counteſſes. The 
prince has not yet obtained a ſeat and voice among the 
princes in the diet of the empire, but in that of this 
Circle he has, To the empire, his aſſeſſment for Wal- 
deck is 4 horſe, and 18 foot, or 120 florins, monthly, 
in lieu of them; and to the chamber of Wetzlar 67 
rix-dollars, 74 kruitzers. The county is a fief of 
Heſſe-Cafſel; the ſucceſſion to which was firſt ſettled 
on the eldeſt ſon, and his iſſue, in the year 1697. 


Here are the uſual high courts and colleges, for the 


government of the county, and the adminiſtration of 
Juſtice. The revenue of the county is pretty conſi- 
derable; and the prince generally maintains five com- 


— PÞanies of foot, The chief places here are 


— 
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Corbach, the capital; divided into the Old and New 
Towns, which contains agymnaſium, with two churches; 
in one of which is a ſtately monument of marble and 
alabaſter, erected by the ſtates of the United Provinces, 
to the prince of Waldeck; who. was field-marſhal of 
their forces, e 
Lower Weldungen is a pretty large well built town, 


having the epithet of Lower, to diſtinguiſh it from - 


Old Weldungen, a ſmall town, with a caſtle, called 
Frederichſtein. In the choir of the church belonging 
to the former of theſe towns, is a monument of ala- 
baſter, erected by the republie of Venice, to a prince 
of Waldeck, who was commander of their forces. Inu 
its neighbourhood alſo are ſome mineral ſprings. 
In Rhoden is a ſeat belonging to the prince. Near 
Waldeck ſtands an old caſtle, which gives name to the 
county, and title to the prince. YT I 
Arolſen is a regular well built town, ſtanding not 
far from the river Aars, and containing a palace, which 
is the uſual reſidence of the prince, and a church for 
each of the three religions. Here is alſo the ſeat of the 
high colleges. 3 
Adorf is a village in the bailiwick of Eiſenburg, in 
which are iron works, with two copper mines, and a 
Lutheran foundation for ladies. p 
works in ſome of the other bailiwicks; and at Kleinern, 
a village in the bailiwick of Waldeck, are two chaly- 
beate Fin 1 Joi 
The County of HAxAu-Muxzzxzßunc is fertile in 
corn, wood, wine, and fruit. It produces likewiſe 
ſalt, cobalt, ſilver, and copper. r 
The rivers are the Maine, Kinzeg, and Nidda. The 
eſtabliſned religion is Calviniſm; but Lutherans and 
Roman Catholics are tolerated. It is a populous ma- 
nufactoral and commercial county; and the chief places 
are the following: n 
Hanau, its capital, is ſituated on the river Kinzeg, 
which divides it into the Old and New Towns, both of 
which are fortified. The New Town, which was built 
at firſt by Flemiſh and French refugees, who had great 
privileges granted to them, is regular and handſome. 
The caſtle, in which the counts uſed to reſide, and 
which ſtands in the Old Town, is fortified, and has a 
fine flower-garden, with commodious apartments. The 
Jews are tolerated here, and dwell in a particular quar- 
ter. The magiſtracy of the New Town, and the diſ- 
poſal of all offices in it, belong to the French and 
Dutch congregations. Here are an univerſity, with 
ſeveral manufactories, particularly that of roll tobacco, 
and a very conſiderable traffic. A canal runs from the 
town to the Maine, on which river, near the town, is 
Philipſrue, i. e. Philip's Repoſe, a pretty villa, built 
by one of the counts of the name of Philip, 
Bergen, a ſmall town, yields excellent wine; Bieber 
is a thriving town, with filyer, copper, iron, and co- 


balt mines and works; and Glenhauſen, on the Kin- 


zeg, 16 miles north-eaſt from Hanau, was formerly 


an Imperial city, but now belongs entirely to the land- 


grave of Heſſe-Caſlel. 


In Nauheim, a ſmall town, is a ſalt-work of confi 
derable value. Is 


Territories belonging to the Princes of Sol us. 


The houſe of Solms is divided into many branches, 
of which thoſe of Solms-Laubach-Baruth, with their 
collateral branches, have their eſtates in Luſatia, 
and the electorate of Saxony. The matricular aſſeſſ- 
ment of thoſe of this circle is 252 florins; and, to the 
chamber of Wetzlar, about 130 rix-dollars. In the 
diet of the empire, and the college of the Imperial 
counts of the Wetterau, they have * votes, and the 
like number in the diets of this circle, . The lines of 
Braunfels and Hoen-Solms are Calviniſts, that of Son- 
nenwald Catholic, and all the reſt Lutherans, In the 
territory of Soms-Braunfels are | | 

Braunfels, a town ſituated on a high hill. Near it is 


a palace, ſtrongly fortified in the ancient manner, and 
| giving 
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giving name to a bailiwick, which, with the town and 
caſtle, belong to the Braunfels branch ; and contains, 
beſides other places, Altenburg, a Promonſtratenſian 
convent for ladies; near which the higheſt court of the 
county is held annually in the open air, unleſs in ſtormy 
weather; and Burg-Solms, a village, in which ſtood 
formerly the ancient family ſeat of the counts of Solms. 
The bailiwick has alſo ſeveral iron mines and woods in 
it, and abounds in grain and cattle. : 

Hungen is a ſmall town ſeated on the Horloff, in 
that part of the lordſhip of Munzenburg which belongs 
to this family. In the town js a-palace of the counts, 
and without it a park for deer. In the ſame part of the 
above lordſhip ſtands alſo Arenſburg, a rich abbey of 
Bernardines, ſubje& to the archbiſhop of Mentz, the 
revenue of which is ſaid to amount to about 30,000 
florins. 

Wolfeſheim, Gambach, and Hoen-Solms, all give 
names to bailiwicks, and the latter contains a palace. 
Laubach, on the Wetter, gives name to a bailiwick, 


and title to a prince. In the neighbourhood of the 


latter town excellent fuller's earth is found in great 
abundance. 

In the territory of Solms-Rodelheim are 

Rodelheim, à large county town on the Nidda, 
containing the count's palace, and giving name to a 
bailiwick, the greater part of which belongs alſo to a 
count; and Aſfenheim, a ſmall town, ſituated at the 
conflux of the Nidda and Wetter, and giving name to 
a bailiwick, of the greater part of which the count is 
alſo proprietor. | . 

The County of KoxrosTzin lies in the Wetterau, 
along a ridge of mountains called the Hoe. The elec- 
tor of Mentz at preſent poſſeſſes nearly the whole of the 
county, a ſmall part only being held by the counts of 
Stolberg, who, however, have, at various times, pre- 
tended to have a right, and laid claim, to the whole. 
In the mean time both theſe princes continue to 


vote, on account of it, in the diet of the Upper Rhine, | 
and both are members of the college of che Imperial || 


Wetterau counts. Of the matricular aſſeſſment for 
Konigſtein, Mentz pays 80 florins, and Stolberg 20, 
The places in this county are 

Konigſtein, which gives name to 1 
caſtle on a high rock; Soden, a free Imperial village, 
in which there are ſome ſalt-pans and a medicinal bath; 
Ranſtall, a ſmall town belonging to the ſame count ; 
and Ordenburg, defended by a caſtle. 

The County of Uyyzx-IstnBuRo, fo called to diſ- 


tinguiſh it from Lower-Iſinburg, on the Lower Rhine, 


was made a county in 1442, having been only a lord- 
ſhip before. It contains wood, corn, and wine; is well | 


watered ; and belongs partly to the houſe of Iſenburg, 


partly to that of Heſſe-Darmſtadt, and partly to the 


counts of Stolberg. The houſe of Iſenburg, on ac- 
count of its portion of this county, has a ſeat in the 
diets of this circle, and alſo among the Wetterau counts. 
The principal places in it are as follow : 

Birſtein, famous for its iron mines; Langen-Die- 


bach, and Offenbach, on the Maine, belonging to the | 


prince of Iſenburg-Birſtein. 

Hayn-zur-Dreyeichen, in the Imperial foreſt of 
Dreyeichen ; and New Iſenburg, a regular built town, 
belonging to the above-mentioned prince. 


Budingen, though a ſmall town, is the capital of the | 


whole county, and gives name to a diſtrict, which, with 
two others, belongs to the count of Iſenburg-Budingen, 
who has a palace in the town. In its neighbour- 
hood is a park for deer, with ſome falt-works and 
vineyards. 

Wachterſbach is a ſmall town, giving name to a 


diſtrict, which, with the town, and two other diſtricts, | 


belong to the counts of Iſenburg-Wachterſbach, who 
reſide in the town. 

Meerholz is a village on the river Kenzig, in which 
the counts of Iſenburg-Meerholz reſide, and which 
gives nam? to a diſtrict belonging, with ſome others, to 
the ſame counts, | 
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Of the Wirp and Ratnt-Graves, ond 


tories. 


The Wild, or. Wald, or Rau. 
Comites ſalutarii, foreſtarii Kere, Gl, in Latin, 
called from the rough and woody territori * Were ſo 
as well as thoſe of the Rhine-Graves, 1, b, which 
about the Rhine, between Baſil and Bonn 7 Cllerſed 
century the territories of the former fell to th 
from whom are deſcended the counts of Sal Aer, 
counts of Grumbach, the Rhine-Graves of Ny 1 the 
Wild-Graves of Daun and Kirburg. Each in, and 
houſe ſits and votes in the diets of this citcle eng 
thoſe of the empire, in the college of the I and at 
counts of the Wetterau, paying each a marie, = 
ſeſſment, and alſo to the chamber at Wetzlar * 
Wild and Rhine-Grave lands are moſtly fiefs bins 
In the territory of the counts of Grumbach Are 
Grumbach, a town which gives name to a lordſh; 
or bailiwick, lying on the river Glan, and affording 3 
thyſts, N agates, mochas, &c. 
Tronchen, on the Tron, gives name to a 
which contains Talfang, a market town, 5 MP 


their Terri. 


ng ame- 


villages. 


The territories of the Rhine-Grave of Stein co 
tain only Rhingrafenſtin and Wildenburg, which — 
both caſtles; Grehweiler, which has a palace; and 5 
large village of Worſtall. a : 

The Wild-Gravate of Daun contains Daun, an ele. 
gant feat on a hill, near the Suinnern; Kirn, a town on 
the Nahe; Diemringen, a market town, which gives 
name to a bailiwick; and Putlingen, from which a ford. 
ſhip receives its appellation, 

Leiningen, or Linage, the capital of its county 
ſtands eight miles ſouth-weſt of Worms, and north. 
welt from Spire. This county, which borders upon 
Frankendale, is ſhared among four branches of the fa- 
mily, who take their name of diſtinction from the ſeve- 
ral parts of it in their poſſeſſion. The county of Li- 
nage, properly ſo called, is a fief of the biſhop of 
Mentz, and therefore was united to France in 1681; 
but, by the treaty of Ryſwick, thoſe counts were re- 
eſtabliſhed in their ancient ſtate, and they are therein 
expreſsly {tiled the counts of Leiningen. The prin- 
cipal places in it are New-Leiningen, Turcheim, Grun- 
ſtadt, and Lanſheim. The other branches of theſe 


counts, who are all Lutherans, are in poſſeſſion of 


Hartenberg, in the middle of the Palatinate, not far 
from Worms ; Broich caſtle, on the Rhine, near Duil- 
burg; Dachſburg, in the Weſtreich, in Alſace; and 
Weſterburg, in Waſteravia. . 

The Lordſhip of Reipoltzkirchen belongs to the 
count of Hilleſheim, on which account he has a feat 
and voice 1n the diets of the circle; as hath the count 
of Wied-Runkiel for the lordſhip of Kirchingen. 

The county of Falkenſtein belongs entirely to the 
emperor; but contains only Falkenſtein, a ſmall rown, 
defended by a caſtle; and Winweiler, which gives 
name to a bailiwick, and has a fortreſs. 

The County of WiroRNSTEINx, which is about 18 
miles in length, and 14 in breadth, is environed by the 
territories of Heſſe-Darmſtadt, Naſſau-Dillemberg, 
and the Duchy of Weſtphalia. It produces little grain, 
but good paſture, and plenty of wood ; with mines 0 
ſilver, copper, and iron; and is watered by the rivers 
Lohn and Eder. The counts, who are of the ſame 
family as thoſe of Sayn, are divided into the to 
branches of Sayn-Witgenſtein of Witgenſtein, and 
Sayn-Witgenſtein of Berleburg. The county entitles 
both branches to a vote in the college of the Wet- 
terau counts, both at the diet of the empire, and 
thoſe of this circle. The revenue 'of the county © 
Witgenſtein, including that of the 8 of Hom- 
burg, which lies between the duchy of Berg and 


county of Mark, and belongs to the counts 9 


Witgenſtein, is conſiderable. In this county are 
Witgenſtein, a caſtle, ſeared on a high mountain, 


the reſidence of the counts of Sayn- Witgenſtein, © 
2 | | Witgenſie; 
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: in; and Berleburg, a ſmall town, on the little 
Wirgen"ſcn, containing a fine palace, belonging; with 
= town, to the county of Sayn-Witgenſtein-Ber- 


leburg- | | 
Tas CIRCLE or ru] LOWER-RHINE. 


HIS circle is bounded on the eaſt by Franconia, and 
T the lower part of the circle of the Upper Rhine; 
a the weſt by the upper part of the circle of the 
0 er Rhine, Lorrain and Luxemburg; on the north 
by the circle of Weſtphalia; and on the ſouth by that 
I Swabia. It contains, excluſive of the Palatinate, 
&c, the three archbiſhoprics and electorates of Mentz, 
Triers, or Treves, and Cologne. 


The diets of this circle are held at Frankfort on the | 


Maine; and the elector of Mentz is the ſummoning 
rince and director of it. It is one of thoſe called the 

anterior circles; and its contribution to the empire has 
enerally been equal to that of the Upper Rhine. 

In deſcribing this circle we ſhall obſerve the follow- 

ing ſubdiviſions. 
* gs 4 i "WER and Electorate of MTH lies 
on the banks of the Maine, between the electorate of 
Triers on the weſt, the Palatinate on the ſouth, F ranco- 
nia on the eaſt, and the Wetterau on the north. It is 
about 60 miles in length, and 50 in breadth. Beſides 
the Maine, it is watered by three other principal rivers, 
the Rhine, the Jaxt, and the Lohn. It is, in general, 
exceeding fertile, and produces great plenty of corn, 
cattle, wines, fruit, ſalt, flax, tobacco, and timber. 
It has ſeveral kinds of manufactures, particularly thoſe 
of woollen and linen cloth, glaſs mirrors, and porce- 
lain, in which, as well as in wine, almonds, cheſnuts, 
flax, and tobacco, a conſiderable trade is carried on 
with the adjacent countries. = 

As the electorate of Mentz is under the dominion of 
an eccleſiaſtic, almoſt the whole property of it belongs 
to prieſts, monks, and nuns; and all places and offices 
are poſſeſſed by the clergy. The predominant religion 
of the electorate is the Roman Catholic; but, in leve- 
ral places, there are many Proteſtants. f 

The elector is choſen by the chapter, which conſiſts 
of 42 canons, 24 of whom are capitulars. He is not 
only the firſt archbiſhop, but alſo elector of Germany, 
in conſequence of his being arch-chancellor of the em- 
pire; and he always ſits on the right hand of the em- 
peror in all public conventions. He 1s viſitor of all 
the courts of the empire, director of its poſts, and 
guardian of the archives and matricula, He crowns 
the emperor, nominates a vice-chancellor of the em- 
pire, and holds a chancery at the Imperial court. To 
him alſo all foreign princes and ſtates direct what pro- 
poſitions they make to the empire, as well as apply for 
the redreſs of grievances. In ſpirituals he ſtands im- 
mediately under the ſee of Rome. The biſhoprics 
ſubject to this juriſdiction are thoſe of Worms, Spire, 
Straſburg, Conſtance, Augſburg, Coire, Wurtſburg, 
Eichſtadt, Paderborn, Hildeſheim, and Fulda. : 

For the government of the country, and the admi- 
niſtration of juſtice, the chief colleges are the privy 
conference, the privy chancery, the Aulic council, and 
the reverſion judicatory ; to the laſt of which appeals 
lie from the inferior judicatories. 

The revenues of the elector are ſuppoſed to amount 
annually to about 100,000 1. ariſing chiefly from the 
tolls on the Rhine and Maine, the tax on wine, and 
that paid by the Jews, the latter of which is very con- 
ſiderable. He is able to maintain 5 or 6000 men at 
all times; but, to ſave unneceſſary expence, ſeldom 
keeps above half that number of regular troops ; for 
his income, when he is only archbiſhop of Mentz, 
without commandams, (which is ſeldom the caſe,) will 
not allow of any greater ſtate or expences; and his 
houſhold is ſuited rather to his ſacred than his temporal 
character. OT 

The moſt conſiderable places in this electorate are 
the following : | 
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Mentz, which ſtands on the Rhine, near where the 
Maine falls into it, is the capital of the. archbiſhopric 
and electorate. lt is called, in Latin, Moguntia, Mo- 
guntiarum; and, in French, Mayence. It is ſituated 
15 miles weſt from Frankfort, 20 north from Worms, 
48 from Heidelberg, 45 from e 186 from Straſ- 
burg, 60 from Triers, and 74 from Cologne. It is a 
large and populous city; but moſt of the ſtreets are 
narrow, and the common buildings very plain and 
irregular. The elector has ſeveral palaces in and about 
the city, moſt of which are ornamented with beauti- 
ful and extenſive gardens. It was made an archbi- 
ſhopric in 729, by Pepin and pope Gregory III. The 
cathedral is a lofty vaulted building ; and in it are foine 
fine monuments, erected to the memories of deceaſed 
electors, The veſtments in which the electors ſay 
maſs are extremely rich; and the canopy under which 
the hoſt is carried in proceſſion is entirely covered 
with pearl. The elector's chief palace is built of reddiſh 
marble ſtone, embelliſhed with ornaments, and is re- 
gular and magnificent, though but two ſtories high, 
and built after the old German manner. On the win- 
dows of this building, as well as on thoſe of the cathe- 
dral, are painted a wheel, which is a part of the 
electtor's coat of arms. Beſides the cathedral, here 
are many collegiate and other churches, with ſeveral 
monaſteries, nunneries, and hoſpitals. Here are like- 
wiſe an univerſity, founded in the year 1482; by the 
elector Diether; a bridge of boats over the Rhine; 
manufactories of ſtockings and ſtuffs; and two yearly 
fairs. But the moſt conliderable building in this city 
is the charter-houſe, which, for elegance and extent, 
is one of the fineſt in Europe. It has apartments 
large and commodious enough to lodge a ſovereign and 
his retinue, and is beautifully ſituated on an eminence 
fronting the Rhine. At the foot of this houſe ſtands 
the Favorita, a ſmall but elegant electoral palace, with 
moſt delightful gardens. 

Mentz has a flouriſhing trade, eſpecially in Rheniſh 
wines, of which the vineyards in this neighbourhood 
yield the beſt, particularly thoſe of Hockham, from 
whence the fineſt ſort of Rheniſh wine has obtained 
the name of Old Hock. The city of Mentz claims 
the invention of the art of printing, which, if not in- 
vented, was at leaſt much improved, by John Fuſt, or, 
as others ſay, by John Guttenburg, about the year 
1450. 

Aſchaffenburg is ſituated on the conflux of the ri- 
vulet Aſchaff and the Maine. Here is a fine caſtle, 
in which the elector frequently reſides during the ſea- 
ſon for hunting in the Spaſſart, together with acollegiate 
church, a college, and a large cloiſter. The town 
gives name to a bailiwick, in which are alſo Seligen- 
ſtadt, a town ſituated on the Maine, with a Benedic- 
tine cloiſter ; the abbot of which tiles himſelf lord of 
Geiſalbach, Omerſbach, and Hofſtaden; together with 
Obernburg, a ſmall rown, and Dettingen, a village 
on the Maine, remarkable for a battle fought near it 
in 1743, between the Engliſh and French, in which the 
latter were repulſed, 

Bingen is a pleaſant town, ſituated on the weſt fide 
of the Rhine. It had a fort in the time of the Ro- 
mans; and has a caſtle at this day, which ſtands on a 
hill, and overlooks the town. Id is 15 miles welt from 
Mentz, and was formerly an Imperial city; but it is 
now ſubject to the dean and chapter of Mentz. It 
has a handſome ſtone bridge over the river Nahe, which 
runs through the town, and empties itſelf into the 
Rhine. A toll is levied here for whatever paſſes up 
or down the Rhine, which is twice as broad at this place 
as the Thames at London. Not far from the town is 
the celebrated Bingerloch, where the Rhine is con- 
fined between two high rocks, which, with the water- 
fail, »ccafioned by the river Nahe's emptying itſelt 
there into the Rhine, renders the paſſage very dange- 
ous. At a ſmall diſtance from hence, in an.ifland or 
rock on the Rhine, is the famous Mouſethurm, that 
is, the Mice or Rats Tower, fo called, as the people 
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here will have it, from the following circumſtance. An 
archbiſhop, who had a great antipathy to beggars, and 
uſed to call them the rats that eat up the corn, was, by 
the juſt vengeance of heaven, ſo peſtered with rats and 
mice, that though he fled to this tower to avoid them, 
yet they purſued him acrols the river, and at length 
devoured him. Others reject this ſtory as fabulous; 
and think the tower was ſo called, from the Germans 
giving the name of rats to the officers that were placed 
in it to levy the tolls, old buildings being generally 
called rats neſts. ; 

Cronberg is a ſmall town ſituated on a mountain, 
the inhabitants of which are partly Proteſtants, and 
partly Roman Catholics. It once belonged to the 
landgrave of Heſſe. The diſtrict, which it gives name 
to, contains ſome fine woods, with great numbers of 
cheſnut and other fruit trees. 

Eltvil, or Elfeld, a ſmall town, five miles weſt from 
Mentz, has a ſtrong caſtle, and is the capital of the 
Rhinegau, a track lying along the Rhine, and very 
fruitful, eſpecially in excellent vines. There are 
ſeveral other ſmall towns and cloiſters in the Rhinegau. 

Miltenburg, on the Maine, contains a caſtle, a Fran- 
ciſcan cloiſter, and a gymnaſium. 

Fritzlar, a pretty ſtrong town on the river Edos, 
contains two collegiate churches, with an Urſuline nun- 
nery. It gives name to a territory which lies betwixt 
Lower Heſſe and the county of Waldeck, and has 
another ſinall town in it, called -Naumburg, or Num- 
burg. 

Beſides thoſe already mentioned, there are ſeveral 
other inconſiderable towns in this electorate. 

The Archbiſhopric and Electorate of TRIERSs, or 
Txreves, lies between Cologne, Berg, and Juliers, on 
the north; Lorrain and the Palatinate on the ſouth; 
Luxemburg on the welt ; and Wetterau on the eaſt, 
Its extent, from north to ſouth, is about 80 miles; 
and its breadth, from eaſt to welt, about 60. It is 
| watered not only by the rivers Rhine and Moſelle, 
but alſo by the Saar and Kyll. On the banks of the 
two former the country is populous, and fruitful in 
corn and wine, but elſewhere mountainous and woody, 
yet abounding in game and acid ſprings, as alſo in 
metals and minerals of various kinds. 

The ſtates conſiſt of the prelates or abbots, with 
the repreſentatives of the clergy, and of certain towns. 
The inhabitants are all Papiſts, except in ſuch places 
as the elector poſſeſſes in common with other princes, 
where there are ſome Proteſtants. Under the arch- 
biſhop are 5 archdeacons, and, ſubordinate to thoſe, 
20 provincial deans. The ancient T reveri, from whom 
the city of Triers and the electorate take their name, 
were a very warlike people. Their general, Ambiorix, 
cut off a whole Roman army. They worſhipped Mars 
and Apollo, till Conſtantine eſtabliſhed Chriſtianity 
among them : but at what time the biſhopric and 
archbiſhopric were created is uncertain, The church 
of Treves, however, is commonly accounted the moſt 
ancient in Germany. The chapter, which elects the 
archbiſhop from among themſelves, and make him 
ſwear to a capitulation, conſiſts of 16 capitulary canons, 
all of whom are of noble deſcent. At every new 
election the pope receives large ſums for confirmation, 
the pallium, and for annats, or firſt fruits. The 
archiepiſcopal title is, By the grace of God, arch- 
biſhop of Treves, of the Holy Roman Empire, through- 
out Gaul and the kingdom of Arles, arch-chancellor 
and elector, and alſo adminiſtrator of Prum.” He is 
the ſecond elector in rank, and at the election of an 
emperor has the firſt voice, The tolls on the Moſelle 
and Rhine, his demeſnes, and his office of noble guar- 
dian of the Minors, with the taxes he lays on his ſub- 
jects, are ſuppoled to bring him in about 70,0001. per 
annum. For the government of this electorate, and 
the adminiſtration of juſtice, beſides the regency and 
reviſion court, there are the two aulic judicatories, to 
which appeals lie from the inferior courts. © There are 


alſo two ſpiritual high courts, The hereditary officers | 


topof this column is aſtatue of the Virgin Mary, 
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are the marſhal, the chamberlain, the ſewer 4 
bearer. Among other prerogatives, this cle 
power to baniſh excommunicated perſons 91, 
empire, if they do not reconcile themſelye 
church within a year; and to take poſſeſfio 
eſtates of minors, till they are of age, 
right to re-unite all the fiefs of his dioceſe, upon fa; 
of heirs, to the domains of his church, His Ok 
may appeal to the chamber of the empire, in all ITN 
above 1000 florins. The regular troops he Par Pirug 
beſides a militia, amount to between 11 and 1200 wy 
ſides a life-guard of 40 men. ep 
The chief places in this electorate are the f 
lowing : * 
Triers, or Treves, the capital of the archbiſhop- 
is ſituated on the Moſelle, over which it has a d 
ſome ſtone bridge. It is 60 miles weſt of Mentz. :, 
ſouth of Cologne, and 82 north of Straſburg, 15 
city vies with moſt in Europe for antiquity, 1 
been a large and noted town before Auguſtus ſert]eq ; 
colony in it. It was free and imperial till the dis 
1560, when it was ſurprized, and ſubjecteqd, by its 
archbiſhop, James III. The private buildings are 
very mean; and the city is neither well fortified or well 
inhabited. Near the cathedral, a large Gothic edifice 
is the elector's palace, which was a few years ago re. 
built, and is a tolerable handſome building. He. e are 
3 collegiate and 5 pariſh churches, 13 monaſteries and 
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nunneries, an univerſity founded in 1472, a houſe of 


the Teutonic order, and another of that of Malta 
with ſome remains of the ancient Roman theatre, 

Near Triers is a ſmall town on the Moſelle, calle 
Pſabzel, where, in the time of the Romans, ſtood a 
palatium. It gives name to a diſtrict, in which is 
Conz, a borough on the Saar, over which there is 2 
bridge here, called Conſarbruck. 

Coblentz is a large town, ſituated near the conflux 
of the Moſelle and Rhine, 35 miles north-weſt from 
Mentz, 40 ſouth-eaſt from Cologne, and 52 north-eaſt 
from Triers. It is well built, and ſtrongly fortified; 
has a bridge of boats over the Rhine, and another 
of ſtone, conſiſting of 14 arches, over the Moſelle. 
Here are ſeveral collegiate and other churches, beſides 
monaiteries and nunneries, a gymnaſium, an archiepiſ- 
copal ſeminary, and a caſtle. The Romans had a fort 
at this town ; and the firſt Kings of the Franks frequent- 
ly reſided in it. 

On the other ſide of the Rhine, nearly oppoſite to 
Coblentz, is Hermanſtein, or Ebrenbreitftein caltle, 
an impregnable fort, well defended by out-works, on 
the ſummit of a ſteep rocky hill, which commands the 
city and the two «rivers. It is eſteemed one of the 
ſtrongeſt citadels. in Germany; and the aſcent to it is 
by a winding road cut out of the rock, in the courſe 
of which are four handſome gates. On the outermoſc 
gate there is a ſtatue of braſs, above 15 feet high, 


| repreſenting the Virgin Mary, with the infant Jeſus in 


her arms, and a lily in one hand. In the middle of the 
citadel is a ſquare, on one ſide of which is the governor's 
houſe. The other three are occupied by magazines and 
barracks. Among other curioſities here is a prodigious 
cannon, 18 feet and a half long, a foot and an half 
diameter in the bore, and 3 feet 4 inches in the breech. 
The ball made for it to carry weighs 180 pounds, and 
its charge of powder is 94 pounds. According to the 
inſcription on it, it was made in 1529, by one Simon. 
In another ſquare is a very fine fountain, being a Jarge 
baſon of ſtone, in the centre of which ſtands a marble 
pillar on a braſs pedeſtal, with the elector's arms, ſur- 
rounded with four dolphins of the ſame metal. On the 
bruiſing 
the head of the ſerpent, which is alſo of braſs, about 
12 feet in height. There is a well here, dug out of the 
rock, 280 feet deep, the water of which 15 clear, 
and exceedingly wholeſome. At the foot of the caſtle 
is an electoral palace, encloſed on one fide by tie 
Rhine, and on the other by a rock. 
ferent building ; and the apartments are 
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and much expoſed to the ſun; but they are 
with beautiful tapeſtries * xr page? L _ 
is very elegant. The garden, thoug 
belliched with ſtatues, water-works, a 
; rangery, and a bower, more than 3oo tcet 
oY — 4 ſide of the Rhine, from whence, 
3 che openings, which are well contrived for the 
urpoſe, are Ren the Rhine, the Moſelle, the city of 
Coblentz, the bridge acroſs the Moſelle, the charter- 
houſe, and a very fine country to the diſtance of three 
four leagues. The way to the charter-houſe, which 
we handſome building, beautifully ſituated about two 
: les from the caſtle, is full of chapels, in the manner 
f oratories, adorned with ſtatues, repreſenting the 
ee actions of Our Saviour, from his birth to his 
ion. 
ay ener is ſituated on the weſt ſide of the Rhine, 
at the foot of a hill, 21 miles ſouth from Coblentz, and 
18 weſt from Mentz. It was once an Imperial and 
free city, but has been ſubject to the archbiſhop of 
Triers ever ſince = "a 1312. It has four churches, 
very large caſtle. 
Dn - rown on the river Lohn, over which it 
has a ſtone bridge, contains a collegiate church with 
three cloiſters, and gives name to a bailiwick, in which 
alſo is Lower Brechen, a ſmall town, and Lower Sal- 
ters, a village on the Emſbach. Near the laſt is the 
celebrated mineral ſpring, the waters of which are fo 
much uſed and exported, that, in 1755, 18,000 rix- 
dollars per annum were offered for a leaſe of it. In 
this bailiwick alſo ſilver has been found. 

Berncaſtle, on the Moſelle, contains a ſtrong caſtle 
and a Capuchin cloiſter, and gives name to a bailiwick, 
in which is a copper mine; and a place called Novio- 
magum, on the Moſelle, where Conſtantine the Great 
had a camp. : 
| Wictich, on the river Leſer, contains a Franciſcan 
cloiſter, and a caſtle, called Ottenſtein; and gives 
name to a bailiwick, in which is a college of canon; 
regular, where adoration is paid to a celebrated image 
of the Virgin, and whither many pilgrimages are made. 
In this diſtri& the French were defeated by the Imperia- 
liſts in 17 35. 

Welſchbillis is a ſmall town, near which is a cloiſter 
of the Brother of the Croſs. 

St. Maximin is one of the oldeſt and richeſt abbies 
in Germany. The abbot is the firſt among the pro- 
vincial ſtates here, as well as in the duchy of Luxem- 
burg. The yearly revenues of the abbey are eſtimated 
at 6000 ducats. Beſides the bailiwick of St. Maximin, 
with the juriſdiction and regalia therein, to the abbey 
belong alſo the ſeigniory and burgravate of Freuden- 
burg on the Saar, and other eſtates, with the ſuperiority, 
juriſdiction, and right of taxation in them, 

Werheim is a borough, in which, and the bailiwick 
named from it, as belonging in common to the elector of 
Triers and the prince of Naſſau-Uſingen, both the 
Roman Catholic and Proteſtant religion are tolerated, 

Munſter-Meinfeld, a ſmall town, gives name to a 
bailiwick, which yields ſome copper and gold, and con- 
tains Carden, a very ancient borough on the Moſelle, 
with a collegiate church, and a Franciſcan cloiſter, 

Mayen, a ſmall town on the Nette, contains a 
caſtle, and gives name to a bailiwick ; in which alſo is 
Montreal, a ſtrong little town on the Elz; together 
"om 4% per a ſmall town, and the Benedictine 
abbey of Lock. 

Boppard, a town and caſtle on the Rhine, where a 
toll is levied, contains three cloiſters, and gives name 
to a bailiwick. 

Engers has a ſtrong caſtle on the Rhine, between 
Coblentz and Andernach, which gives name to a 
neighbouring territory. Here.is a noble bridge, founded 
by Cuno, archbiſhop of Triers, who died in 1338. 
The greater part of the Archbiſhopric and Electorate 
of Coro lies on the weſtern bank of the Rhine, 
where it runs near 100 miles in length; but the breadth 


is hardly any where more than ſeven or eight. It is 


modious, 
adorned 
the chapel 
ſmall, 5 
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bounded by the duchy of Cleves on the north, and the 
electorate of Triers on the ſouth; the duchy of Juliers 
on the weſt, and that of Berg on the eaſt. It is a plea- 


ſant and fruitful country, (eſpecially that part ſituated 
on the Rhine, ) and produces excellent wine, corn, and 


have large gardens and vineyards. 


moſt of the neceſſaries of life. The archbiſhop is the 


ſupreme lord of it, as alſo of a pretty large track in 


Weſtphalia; and is richer and more potent than either 
of the other two eccleſiaſtical electors. His dominions 
contain 52 towns, and about 17 boroughs. He has 
the ſecond ſuffrage in the electoral college; and crowns 
the emperor, when the ceremony is performed in his 
own dioceſe, or thoſe of his ſuffragans. His ſee was 
raiſed from a biſhopric to an archbiſhopric in the eighth 
century. Hais ſuffragans, at preſent, are the biſhops 
of Liege, Munſter, and Oſnaburg; as were formerly 
alſo thoſe of Utrecht and Minden ; but he has no au- 
thority in ſpirituals over the Proteſtants of the biſhopric 
of Oſnaburg. His title is, © By the grace of God 
archbiſhop of Cologne, and arch-chancellor of the holy 
Roman empire throughout Italy; as alſo ele&or and 
legatus-natus of the holy apoſtolic ſee, duke of En- 
gern and Weſtphalia, &c.” The right of electing the 
emperor, excluſive of the other princes, devolved on 
him, and the other arch-ofticers of the empire, about 
the end of the 13th century. The great chapter of 
Cologne is one of the nobleſt in Europe, conſiſting of 
40 canons, who are generally princes or counts of the 
empire. Of theſe 25 chuſe the archbiſhop, and may 
advance one of their own body to that high dignity, if 
they are ſo inclined. The revenues ariſing from the 
archbiſhopric amount to about 1 30,0201. ſterling ; but 
the elector is generally poſſeſſed of ſeveral other great 
benefices. He has his hereditary officers and his life- 
guards, conſiſting of halberdiers and yeomen, beſides 
a regiment of foot-guards, which make a handſome 
appearance. 

The chief cities and towns in this electorate are as 
follow : 

Cologne, the capital, which gives name to the elec- 
torate, is ſeated on the Rhine, 20 miles ſouth-eaſt 
from Duſſeldorp, 16 eaſt of Juliers, 40 north from 
Coblentz, 60 eaſt from Maeſtricht, 68*north of Triers, 
70 ſouth of Munſter, 82 north-weſt of Mentz and Ni- 
meguen, 100 from Bruſſels and Antwerp, and 120 
from Amſterdam. It is one of the largeſt cities of 
Germany, and very conſiderable, on account of its 
buildings, number of inhabitants, and great trade in 
Rheniſh wine, and other commodities of Germany, 
which, by means of the Rhine, are brought hither, 
and tranſported to Holland. It is a free city, being 
governed by its own ſenate, who order and judge all 
civil matters and cauſes: but criminal cauſes are 
Judged by the eleftor. It is called, by ſome, Second 
Rome, becauſe of its ſenate, buildings, and extent ; 
and, by others, the Holy City, becauſe of the many 
churches and religious houſes in it; here being, be- 
ſides the cathedral, which is a very magnificent, though 
unfiniſhed, pile, 10 collegiate and 19 parochial 
churches, alſo 37 monaſteries, and great numbers of 
chapels and hoſpitals. The walls of the city are flanked 
with 83 towers, and encompaſſed with three deep ditches, 


beautified with fine rows of trees; and all the churches. 


and houſes are covered with ſlates. The government of 
the city is in fix burgomaſters, ſeven eſchevins or alder- 
men, and 150 common-council, who hold their offices 
during life. Only two of the burgomaſters are regents, 
during a year, by turns. The elchevins are choſen by 
the archbiſhop, and the council by the companies of the 
city. There are only 50 of the council in power for a 
year, ſo that it returns to the ſame perſons once in three 
years. When a burgomaſter dies the council have power 
to chuſe another. Moſt of the inhabitants are Papiſts; 
but there are many Proteſtants, who are their chief tra- 
ders. The Lutherans have a church in this city; and the 
Calviniſts one on the other ſide of the Rhine, at Mul- 
heim. Moſt of the houſes of the canons and prebends 
In St. Gereon's 
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church they pretend to ſhew 1000 heads of martyrs, who 
ſuffered in the reign of Maximinianus. Some of the 
heads of the pretended virgin martyrs, moſt noted for 
miracles, are Love, in caſes of ſilver, in the church dedi- 
cated to St. Urſula : others covered with ſtuffs of gold; 
and ſome have caps of cloth of gold and velvet. Here is 
alſo a ſhrine, with a glaſs door, through which they 
ſhew ſeveral ſacred relics. The whole revenue of 
this church, which muſt be conſiderable (excluſive 
of the offerings and gifts made by pilgrims and other 
devotees) belongs to an abbeſs and ſix canoneſſes, 
who muſt be all counteſſes, to do honour to St. 
Urſula. In the church of the Carmelites, the only 
one in the city whoſe altar is placed to the eaſt, is a 
pulpit, the moſt magnificent in Cologne. In the Cor- 
delier's church is the tomb of the famous Duns Scotus, 


ſurnamed the Subtle Doctor, on which is engraved | 


this epitaph: Scotus me genuit; Anglia me ſuſceptt ; 
Gallia me docuit ; Colonia me tenet. Among other cu- 
rioſities in the cathedral, they ſhew the tombs of the 
three wiſe men that came to worſhip our Saviour, called 
from hence the three kings of Cologne. They lie in a 
large purple ſhrine, ſpangled with gold, ſet up on a pe- 
deſtal of braſs, in the middle of a ſquare mauſoleum, 
faced within and without with marble and jaſper. It is 
opened every morning at nine o'clock, if two of the ca- 
nons of the cathedral are preſent, where theſe kings are 
ſeen lying at full length, with their heads bedecked with 
a crown of gold, garniſhed with precious ſtones. Their 
names, which are Gaſper, Melchoir, and Balchaſar, are 
in purple characters, upon a little grate of the fame me- 
tal with that before the ſhrine, which is adorned with an 
infinite number of large rich pearls and precious ſtones, 
particularly an oriental topaz, as big as a pigeon's egg, 
valued at above 30,000 crowns. Over-againſt them are 
ſix large branches of filver, with wax candles, which 
burn night and day. It is ſaid, the bones of theſe men 
were brought to Conſtantinople by Helena, the mother 
of Conſtantine ; from thence to Milan, by Eutorpius, 
biſhop of that ſee; and afterwards to this place, by 
archbiſhop Rainold. 

Here is a very flouriſhing univerſity, re-eſtabliſhed 
by Urban VI. in 1388. The town-houſe is a vaſt fa- 
bric, aſter the Gothic manner, where are ſeveral rooms 
adorned with noble paintings; and others full of bows, 
arrows, bucklers, and all ſorts of antique arms; parti- 
cularly a croſs bow of whalebone, 12 feet long, 8 
inches broad, and 4 inches thick. From the tower of 
this houſe there is a beautiful proſpect of the city and 
country. On the front of it is the figure of a man 
in Baſſo Relievo, engaged with a lion, repreſenting 
one of their burgomaſters, who, having exaſperated 
their clergy, they put in a lion upon him, which he 
flew on the ſpot. In the grand hall are five pictures 
with inſcriptions, to perpetuate the memory of the 
battle of Hochſtet, Several eccleſiaſtical councils 
have been held here; the firſt in the year 346. Ano- 
ther was held by Charlemagne's order, in the eighth 
century ; and ſeveral in the ninth, for reformation of 
manners, againſt inceſtuous marriages, and oppreſſion 
of the poor. The pope generally has a nuncio here, to 
take care of his intereſts with the Popiſh electors. 
Though the elector, by his officers, adminiſters juſtice 
in all criminal cauſes ; yet ſo jealous are the citizens of 
him, that they will not permit him, in perſon, to reſide 
above three days at a time in the city, nor to come into 
it with a great train; for which reaſon he generally re- 
ſides at Bonne. Cologne was made an archbiſhopric 
in 755, and, in 1260, entered into the Hanſeatic 
league, It has the precedence of all the Imperial 
cities, and is fortified in the ancient manner. It has 
upwards of 20 gates, guarded by the militia, which 
conſiſts of four companies of foot; but the ſtreets, in 
general, are dirty, and badly paved ; and the windows 
compoſed of ſmall round pieces of glaſs. 3 

A late traveller ſays, “though this is one of the 
greateſt cities, it is one of the moſt melancholy in Eu- 
rope; there being great numbers of prieſts, friars, 


f 


and ſtudents, many of whom beg alms wi 
nothing to be heard but the tolling of bells.“ 
alſo, That there are as many churches and cha Wc 

as days in the year; that there are very few fa 3g It 
quality ; that the vulgar are extremely elowniſh ** 
that the noblemen of the chapter ſtay no lo IP 
town than their duty obliges them.” As a RTE 4 
rial city it has a ſeat and voice at the diets of th 6. 
pire and circle; in the former of which it has 0 8 
place on the Rheniſh bench. "we ark 

On the other ſide of the Rhine, directly oppoſ; 
Cologne, is a village called Deutz, inhabited thi l 
by Jews tolerated by the elector; but they ar 'elly 
ſuffered to enter the city without a guard, nor « 1 
one night in it; and they pay a florin of gold ſor nf ie 
hour they ſtay. The Jews in Deutz live by fatte Wl 
herds of ſwine for the Chriſtians; fo that more ways. 
than men are ſeen in the ſtreets, which are erte 1 ö 
filthy and ill-paved; and the houſes are built with 
pieces of timber intermixed with clay, The Fry 
pal buildings belonging to this village are a Benedie. 
tine convent, and a parochial church on the brink * 
the river, wi 
Bonne, the uſual place of reſidence of the ele 

is ſituated on the weſtern fide of the Rhine, Is — 
ſouth of Cologne, 28 north-welt from Coblent 15 
ſouth-eaſt from Juliers, 57 north-eaſt from Treyoc = 
62 north-weſt from Mentz, in a fruitful country which 
produces very good wine. The woods abound ery 
variety of game, as does a ridge of mountains on both 
ſides of the Rhine, from hence as far as Bingen. It is 4 
lmall city, but well inhabited. The elector's palace, 


He lays 


. ſituated in the caſtle, is a very elegant and ſpacious 


building. The churches are ſtately, eſpecially the colle- 
glate, dedicated to the martyrs Caſſius, Florentius, and 
Maluſius, whoſe bodies, with ſeveral others of the fa. 
mous Theban legion, are ſaid to be buried in it, being 
brought hither by St. Helena, who founded this church 
to their honour. The rown-houſe is well- built, and 
adorned with fine paintings. This was formerly an Im- 
perial city, but is now ſubject to the elector. In the 
bailiwick, to which the town gives name, are ſeveral 
electoral pleaſure-houſes; and a ſmall town, called 
Heymertſen, on the Erfft. 

Andermach is a town on the Rhine, ſituated about 
20 miles ſouth-eaſt of Bonne, upon the confines of 
the electorate of Triers, and the duchy of Juliers, It 
was formerly a free and Imperial city, but is now ſub- 
ject to the elector of Cologne. After it had lain a long 
time in ruins, it was rebuilt in 1520. It is fortified 
with a wall, caſtle, and bulwarks ; is the boundary be- 
twixt this archbiſhopric and that of Treves; and has a 
cuſtom-houſe belonging to Cologne; but its principal 
trade is by lodging paſſengers. In 1702 it was taken 
by the prince of Heſſe-Caſſel, the more to ſtreighten 
Bonne, which was then blocked up by the confederates. 
This is mentioned as one of the fortreſſes which Druſus 
built to awe the Germans; and it is believed, that Ca- 
ligula, his ſon, was born here. It is the handſomeſt 
and largeſt of all the towns from Bonne to Triers. It 
has three conſiderable monaſteries in it, and ſeveral 
churches, the chief of which has two twin ſteeples, not 
unlike the towers of Notre-Dame at Paris. Two com- 
panies of ſoldiers are kept here by the chapter of Co- 
logne. In the bailiwick, to which the town gives name, 
is an abbey called St. Thomas; and Rens, or Rees, a 
ſmall town on the Rhine, near which is a remarkable 
piece of antiquity, called the Konigſtuhl, a large round 
building, of tree-ſtone, reſting on nine pillars, the al- 
cent to which is by 28 ſteps. In this building the elec- 
tors formerly met to conſult about the choice of an em- 
— and other weighty matters; and ſome emperors 

ave actually been elected here. 

Zulpich, or Zulch, a ſmall town, gives name to 4 
bailiwick entirely ſurrounded by the duchy of Juliers. 

Konigsfeld, a borough and citadel, gives name to 4 
diſtrict, in which is a Carmelite cloiſter, and a famous 


mineral ſpring. 


Nuy :, 


th a ſong, and 
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Nuys, 2 fortified town, near the conflux of the 
Rhine and Erfft, has a briſk trade, and contains a col- 
lege of canons regular of St. Auguſtine, It held out 
Fee for a whole year, againſt Charles the Bold, duke 
"(Burgundy for which great privileges were granted to 
10 by the emperor F rederick IV. | 
Zons, a ſmall town, with a caſtle, on the Rhine, 
which gives name to a bailiwick, contains another 
ſmall town, called Wering, or Weringan, and a Pre- 
monſtratenſian abbey. 
Rufferſchied, a ſmall town, contains a caſtle, and 
yes name to a county which belongs to a branch of 


e houſe of Salm. 
Ahrweiler, a ſmall town on the Ahr, is noted for 


cing excellent wine. 

FER Xltrit called the Palatinate of the Raine is 
divided, by the Rhine, into two parts, the Upper and 
Lower Palatinate. The former lies in the circle of 
Bavaria, and belongs to the elector thereof; but the 
latter (in the circle we are now treating of) belongs 
to the elector palatine. The Lower Palatinate is 
bounded on the eaſt by the county of Catzenellebogen, 
the archbiſhopric of Mentz, the biſhopric of Worms, 
and part of the territory of the Teutonic order in Fran- 
conia; on the weſt by Alſace, the duchy of Deux-Ponts, 
the county of Spanheim, the duchy of Simmern, and 
certain diſtricts of the electorate of Mentz ; on the 
north by part of the archbiſhopric of Mentz, and the 
county of Catzenellebogen ; and on the ſouth by the 
duchy of Wertemburg, and the biſhopric of Spire. 
It contains 41 towns, beſides ſeveral boroughs; and 
its greateſt extent 1s about 80 miles. The air 1s health- 
fal, and the ſoil fruitful in corn, paſturage, wine, to- 
bacco, and all forts of pulſe and fruits, particularly 
walnuts, cheſnuts, and almonds. This country alſo 
breeds abundance of cattle, and is well watered by the 
Neckar, the Nahe, and the Rhine. In the laſt of 
theſe, near Germerſheim and Sebz, is found gold, the 
excluſive right of ſearching for which is farmed out by 
the elector. 

The ſtate of religion has varied greatly here ſince 
the reformation, Lutheraniſm and Calviniſm having 
been uppermoſt by turns, till the electorate devolved 
to the Popiſh branches of the family, when Popery, 
vith all its ſuperſtition, was eſtabliſhed anew ; ſo that 
the Proteſtant religion is now on a very precarious 
footing in the Palatinate; though moſt of the natives 
are ſtill of that perſuaſion. The two ſects of Proteſt- 
ants, the Lutherans and Calviniſts, have, indeed, 
greatly contributed to their own ruin, by their mutual 
jealouſy and animoſity ; being no leſs rancorous againſt 
one another, than againſt their common adverſaries the 
Papiſts. The Lutherans reckon themſelves 50, ooo 
ſtrong, and are poſſeſſed of about 85 churches ; but 
not one half of their preachers and ſchoolmaſters have 
a competent maintenance. The number of Calviniſc 
clergy here is eſtimated at 500, and that of the Roman 
Catholics at 400. Beſides ſchools and Jeſuits colleges 
in this country, there is one univerſity, namely, that 


of Heidelberg; but there is very little trade in it except 


in wine. Authors are divided about the origin of the 
name Palatines, or Pfalzgraves, as the Germans call 
them; but it ſeems moſt likely to be derived from the 
palatia, or palaces, which the old Frankiſh and Ger- 


man kings, and Roman emperors, were poſſeſſed of in | 


different parts of the country, and over which they ap- 
pointed ſupreme ſtewards, or judges, who were called 


Palatines, or Pfalzgraves. The countries where theſe 


Palatines kept their courts were, from them, called 

alatinates, which name came at laſt to be appropriated, 
by way of eminence, to this country, as being the moſt 
conſiderable of them. The ancient electoral line fail- 
ing in 168 5, the electorate devolved to Philip William, 


duke of Neuburg; and upon the death of his ſecond 


ſon, Charles Philip, to the prince of Sultzbach. This 

elector has the title of arch- treaſurer of the empire, as 

well as the elector of Brunſwic-Lunenburg, and is the 

fifth in — among the ſecular electors. He is alſo one 
o. 71. ; | . ; 
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of which he chuſes one. 


of the vicars of the empire, alternately with the electur 


of Bavaria, and enjoys many other prerogatives. In 


his own dominions he diſpoſes of all vacant benefices; 
but allows the eccleſiaſtical council, compoſed of two 
clergymen and two laymen, to preſent two candidates, 
He is alſo maſter of all the 
tythes in his dominions ; but he either grants them to 
the clergy, or falaries in lieu of them, out of the reve- 
nues of the church. His title is, © Pfalzgrave of the 


Rhine; arch-treaſurer and elector of the holy Roman 


empire; duke of Bavaria, Juliers, Cleves, and Berg; 
prince of Mors; marquis of Bergen- op-Zoom; count 
of Veldens, Spanheim, the Mark, and Ravenſburg, 
and lord of Ravenſtein.“ In this country is an order 
of knighthood called St. Hubert, the badge of which is 
a quadrangular croſs pendant to a red ribbon, with a 
ſtar on the breaſt, The whole of rhe elector's revenue, 
ariſing from the Palatinate, the duchies of Berg and 
Juliers, the ſeigniory of Ravenſtein, and the duchies 
of Neuburg and Sultzbach, hath been eſtimated at 
about 300, oool. per annum. The military eſtabliſh- 
ment conſiſts of ſeveral regiments of horſe and foot, 
beſides the horſe and Swiſs life- guards. All the differ- 
ent courts and councils, uſual in other countries for the 
different departments of government, are alſo to be 
found here. 

The moſt remarkable towns and places in this Pala- 
tinate are as follows: 

Heidelberg, the capital of the Palatinate, 10 miles 
from Manheim, 12 from Spire, 38 from Frankfort, 
and 35 from Mentz, is ſituated near the river Neckar, 
in a good air, and encompaſſed on all ſides, except to 
the weſt, with hills covered with vines. It takes its 
name from Heidel, which ſignifies a myrtle, and Berg, 
a mountain; there being, or having been, plenty of 
thoſe trees on the mountains in the neighbourhood. 
It is an ancient city, and has been frequently beſieged 
and taken, plundered and deſtroyed. Though it is at 


preſent ſmall, it is neat, and well built. The ele@oral 


palace is an antique building, but, ſtanding on a hill, 
commands a fine proſpect. As to the famous library 
here, many valuable books and manuſcripts were taken 
from it in 1622, (when general Tilly made himſelf 
maſter of the town,) and ſent to. Rome, Vienna, and 
Munich. The profeſſors of the univerſity here are 
partly Calviniſts, and partly Roman Catholics. The 
Calviniſts have alſo a gymnaſium. Of the churches, 
ſome belong to the Calviniſts, ſome to the Lutherans, 
and ſome to the Roman Catholics. In a college called 
the Sapience, which belongs to the Calviniſts, 12 poor 
ſtudents are provided with lodging and board, 
Oppoſite to Heidelberg is a high mountain, on which 
the Romans had a caſtle, and which, by ſome, is thought 
to be the Mons Pyrus, mentioned by Aminianus Mar- 
cellinus. It is now called the Holy Mountain, from a 
cloiſter erected on it in 1023, to which frequent pilgri- 
mages are made. The famous tun here, which ſtood in 
a cellar under one of the towers of the electoral palace, 
and contained 600 hogſheads of wine, was deſtroyed by 
the French in 1688; but the elector Charles Lewis 
cauſed a new one to be- made, which is much more 
conſiderable. . | 
Eight miles weſt of Heidelberg, on the eaſt ſide of the 
Rhine, ſtands Manheim, the place where the ele&or 
uſually reſides, It is one of the fineſt towns in Ger- 
many, and ſtrongly fortified ; but it labours under two 
capital diſadvantages, the want of good water and 
wholeſome air. The electoral palace is one of the moſt 
magnificent in Europe, and contains a grand collection 
of paintings, brought hither from Duſſeldorp, beſides 
antiquities and curioſities, among which is the crown 
of the unhappy Frederick V. king of Bohemia. The 
three religions tolerated in the empire have churches 


in this city. Here is alſo a Jewiſh ſynagogue, with 


a Capuchin and Carmelite cloiſter. Some manufac. 


tures, and a conſiderable trade, are carried on in thig 


town; the latter chiefly by the Jews, ſome of whom 
are very rich, 


g M Bacharach 
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Bacharach is a town on the Rhine, the name of 
which, as ſome imagine, is a corruption of Bacchi 


Ara, i. e. the Altar of Bacchus; there being a ſtone 


oppoſite to it, on the Rhine, ſhaped like an altar, and 


called, by the inhabitants, the altar-ſtone, upon which, 


it is thought, victims, were frequently offered to Bac- 


chus, the neighbouring country yielding Muſcadine | 
wine. The inhabitants here, as in all other towns of 
the Palatinate, are a medley of Catholics, Lutherans, 
and Calviniſts. The town contains a cloiſter; and on . 


a mountain near it ſtands the caſtle of Staleck. 
Oppenheim ſtands on a hill near the Rhine, and was 

once an Imperial free city. In 1688 and 1689 it was 

laid waſte by the French, as were the principal towns of 


the Palatinate; But it has ſince recovered itſelf, All 


the three religions have churches here, 


Ingleheim is a borough on the Selz, in which Sebaſ- 


tian Munſter, the geographer, and, as ſome think, 
Charlemagne, the emperor, were born. 

Frankenthal, a conſiderable town, was formerly for- 
tified, bur afterwards laid waſte, and diſmantled by the 
French. In 1750 great privileges were promiſed to all 
Proteſtants and Roman Catholics who ſhould come 
and ſettle in it. 

Alzey, on the river Selz, contains a caſtle, with a 
church for each of the three religions, and gives name 
to a bailiwick. In the neighbourhood of this town is a 
ſtone monument, erected in memory of a dangerous 
leap, which the elector Frederick IV. made over a very 
broad ditch, on horſeback. 

Neuſtadt, on the Hart, has a college, a gymnafium, 
and gives name to a bailiwick, which yields an excel- 
lent wine, and contains ſeveral ſmall towns. Near 
Neuſtadt is a caſtle. 

Germerſheim is a large town, with a caſtle, ſituated 
on the Rhine, where it 1s joined by the Queick, and 
where is a profitable fiſhery, and a gold waſh. The 
emperor Rodolph I. of Hapſburg, Lied in this town, 
which is ſuppoſed to be the Vicus Julianus of the Ro- 
mans, and gives name to a bailiwick, containing alſo a 
commandery of the order of St. John, together with 
ſeveral ſmall towns on the Rhine. At Selz is a gold 
waſh ; and at the ſame place was anciently a noble pro- 
voſtſhip, the revenues of which are now enjoyed by the 
Roman Catholics. 

Moſbach contains a caſtle, with churches belonging 
to the three religions, and has a manufactory of cloth. 
It gives name to a bailiwick in which are ſeveral towns, 
particularly Sinzheim, where there 1s a large cloiſter 
belonging to the Franciſcans. | 

Ladenberg is an ancient town on the Neckar, 16 
miles from Heidelberg, of which one half formerly be- 
longed to the elector, and the other to the biſhop of 
Worms; but now the whole is the elector's. In the 
time of the Romans it was named Lupodunum. Here 
are churches of the three religions. 

Bretten is noted for being the birth-place of Philip 
Melancthon. It alſo gives name to a bailiwick. 

Weinheim is a town ſituated in the fineſt part of the 
Bergſtraz. The neighbourhood produces good wine, 
and contains a caſtle on a mountain. 

The City of ExrurT is the capital of Thuringia, 
and was made a biſhopric by St. Boniface, in the eighth 
century, Both the city and its territory, which 1s of 
conſiderable extent, are ſubject to the electorate of 
Mentz ; but the inhabitants of both, or at leaft the 
greateſt part of them, are Proteſtants, and entitled, by 
expreſs ſtipulations, to the free exerciſe and enjoyment 
of their religion. The civil and criminal courts con- 
ſiſt of an equal number of Roman Catholic and Luthe- 
ran aſſeſſors; and the members of the town-council are 
partly Catholics, and partly Proteſtants ; the laſt having 
likewiſe a conſiſtory of their own perſuaſion. The city 
of Erfurt is large and well fortified, but not very po- 
pulous; and the buildings are moſtly old faſhioned. 
The territory is pleaſant and fruitful, both in corn and 
wine. The garriſon conſiſts of two battalions of im- 


perial and electoral troops. There is a bell here, called 


[! 


Suſanna, which is ſaid to be the largeſ; ; 
weighing above 12 tons. Here alle = RY eme 
with many churches; ſome collegiate, ſome Row.” 
Catholic, and ſome Lutheran; together with 7 2 
Benedictine monaſtery ; ſeven cloiſters, of which m 
is the Scottiſh ; a Lutheran gymnaſium; an uniy ua 
of five colleges, the proſeſſors of which are part] 15 
therans, and partly Roman Catholics; the 45 4 
academy of natural curioſities; a riding acaders up 
botanic garden ; an aſtronomical obſervatory ; an Fa 3 
tomical theatre; ſeveral good libraries; and an a rh 
my of the uſeful ſciences. Several diets of the « 4 
pire have been held here. In 1664. the city was be. 
ſieged and taken by the clector of Mentz, with the 
help of the French and Lorrain troops: but, by ſti "I 
lations with the elector and princes of Saxony 5 
were its protectors, its privileges were, in a great mea. 
ſure, ſecured. The territory belonging to the city con- 
tains 2 ſmall towns and 73 villages, among which are 
5 called the Kitchen Villages, as being obliged to 
perform certain ſervices to the archbiſhop's kitchen. 
That part of the Lower Rhine, called the EicnsrEUn 
is ſurrounded by Heſſe, Thuringia, and the principa- 
lities of Grubenhagen and Calenburg. It extends 
about 30 miles in length, and 20 in breadth, and js 
divided into the Upper and Lower Eichsfeld. The 
former is mountainous, but healthy and populous: the 
latter, though not enjoying, perhaps, ſo pure an air, is 
more level, warm, and fruitful, abounding in corn, 
cattle, flax, and tobacco. Great quantities of linen 
and ſerge are made in the upper; in which the rivers 
Leine, Lutter, Unitrut, Wipper, and Rume, have their 
ſources. The Thuringian language is ſpoken in the 
upper, but in the under the lower Saxon. In both are 
4 cities, 3 boroughs, and 1 50 villages. The diets, 
which conſiſt of the repreſentatives of the abbies, nun- 
neries, and certain towns, with the nobility, are held, if 
the weather will permit, in the open air, at a place called 
Jagebanks-Warte ; if not, in the council-houſe at 
Heligenſtadt. There are a few Proteſtants in the 
Eichsfeld ; but the prevailing religion is the Roman 
Catholic. With regard to eccleſiaſtical matters, the 
country is divided into 10 provincial deaneries, and 81 
pariſhes, in which are 2 collegiate foundations, 2 abbies, 
and 6 nunneries. The right of patronage, in ſome 
places, belongs to the archbiſhop; in others to the 
cloiſters and foundations; and in others to the nobility, 
At Heilingenſtadt are held the ſupreme temporal 


courts; and there alſo reſides the lieutenant, or admi- 


niſtrator ; but the ſeat of the archiepiſcopal commiſlary, 
which has the ſpiritual juriſdiction over the whole 
Eichsfeld, is at Duderſtadt. 

The only places of note, in this part of the country, 
are the two following: | 

Heilingenſtadt, ſituated on the river Leine, in the 
upper diſtrict, Here is a fine caſtle, a collegiate church 
dedicated to St. Martin, with three other churches, and 
a ſchool; and a town on the Hahle, in the lower 
diſtrict, containing an Urſuline nunnery, the ſuperior 
of which is ſtiled Worthy Mother, and is changed 
every three years. The inhabitants, many of whom 
are Lutherans, ſubſiſt chiefly by brewing of beer, and 
cultivating tobacco. | | 

The Duchy of WESsTHALIA, which is about 40 
miles in length, and 30 in breadth, is bounded op the 
eaſt by the brſhopric of Paderborn, and the territoris 
of Waldeck and Heſſe; on the north by the biſhopric 
of Munſter, and the county of Lippe; and on the 
ſouth by the counties of Witgenſtein and Naſſu, and 
the duchy of Berg. The lower diviſion of it is tole- 
rable fertile in corn and cattle ; and in ſome parts of it 
are ſalt ſprings. The higher part produces iron ole, 
calamy, lead, copper, fine woods, corn, Cattle, game, 
fiſh, and ſome gold and ſil ver. 

The rivers, that either paſs through the duchy, of 
along its borders, are the Rhur, the Lenna, the Biete 
the ee the Lippe. There are 28 towns if 1 
beſides boroughs and cloiſters. The provincial hg 
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EUROPE. | 
at Aremberg. In the year 1180 the emperor 
2 2 I. po” Ye donation of this duchy to the 
archbiſhopric of Cologne, which was confirmed by 
ſucceeding emperors ; and, in 1368, the laſt duke of 
Arenſburg ceded to it alſo the county of Arenſburg. 
The duchy is now governed by a bailiff, under the 
archbiſhop, and is divided into the Hellwege, the 
1 and the Surland; or otherwiſe into the 
Ruden, the Werl, the Bilſtein, and the Brilon 
quarters. N 
In the Ruden quarter, beſides the town which gives 
name to it, ſituated on the river Mons, and containing 
a Capuchin monaſtery and nunnery, 1s ; 

Geſeke, a ſmall town, in which is a foundation for 
ladies, and a cloiſter of Obſervantines. 

In the Werl quarter, beſides Arenſburg, the capital 
of a county, and a handſome town, ſituated on the 
Rhur, or Roer, 47 miles north-eaſt from Cologne, are 
the ſmall towns of Werl and Beelike ; the firſt con- 
taining a Capuchin cloiſter, and the other a Benedictine 

ovoſtſnip. 

The ſame quarter contains alſo, ſeveral abbies, nun- 
neries, and caſtles, a mineral ſpring, a commandery of 
the Teutonic order, with a ſtud, and hvnting-ſeat of 
the eleftor. 

In the Bilſtein quarter are the towns of Fredeburg, 
Drolſhagen, Olpe, and Attondorn, with ſeveral cloiſters 
and caſtles. , 

In the Brilon quarter are nine ſmall towns, with ſe- 
veral caſtles and cloiſters. 

The County of RtEckLIinGHAvsEN is bounded by 
the biſhopric of Munſter, the duchy of Cleves, and the 
county of Mark, lying on the eaſt-ſide of the Rhine, 
and extending about 20 miles from eaſt to weſt, and 10 
from north to ſouth. It belongs to the ſee of Cologne, 
and is governed by a lieutenant. It contains only one 
place that merits any attention, namely, 

Recklinghauſen, a town, giving name to the county, 
and containing a ſtrong caſtle, with a nunnery, the ab- 
beſs whereof hath power of puniſhing capitally. She 
alone is obliged to make a vow of chaſtity ; for the 
nuns, after having been a certain number of years in the 
houſe, may marry. : Fo 

The County of LowR-IsENBURO lies near that of 
Wied, in the circle of Weſtphalia, The greater part 
of it is poſſeſſed by the elector of Triers, who has a 
ſeat and voice on account of it at the diets of this 
circle. The reſt of it belongs to the counts of Wied- 
Runkel, and the barons of Walderdorf. In that part 
of the county belonging to the elector is a ſmall town, 
called Herſbach. 

The Burgravate of REIxECk lies on the Rhine, be- 
tween the duchy of Juliers and the archbiſhopric of 
Cologne. It had formerly burgraves of its own; but 
now belongs to the counts of Zinzendorf, of the Erneſt- 
Brunn line, who, on account of it, have a ſeat and a 
voice in the diets of this circle, The only town in it 
is Reineck, from which it takes its name. 

The Principality of ArEMBERG is ſurrounded by the 
archbiſhopric of Cologne, the duchy of Juliers, and the 
county of Blankenheim. The dukes of Aremberg and 
Arſchot are a branch of the houſe of Ligne. Till 
1576 they were only counts, but were then made 
powers of the empire; and, in 1644, dukes. They 

ave a ſeat and voice both at the diets of the empire 
and circles, and in the college of princes. They take 
their title from Aremberg, which, though a ſmall 
— has a caſtle, and is the capital of the princi- 
ality, 

The princes of Thurn, or Tour, and Taxis, though 
they have no immediate eſtate in this circle, yet have 
a ſeat and voice in its diets, as alſo in thoſe of the em- 


pire. The firſt they obtained in conſequence of ad- 


vancing to the circle, in the year 1724, by way of pur- 
Chaſe, 80,000 rix- dollars; and the other in conſequence 
of an Imperial decree, founded upon their having had 
the office of poſt-maſter of the empire erected in their 


our into a free eſtate. They took their ſeat among 


_ 
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the princes in the diet of the empire, for the firſt time, 
in 1754. 1 Ay 3 
Th; Teutonic order of knights are poſſeſſed of :a 
bailiwick in this circle, named from the ton of Coß- 
LENTZ, which entitles them to a feat and voice among 
the prelates of the empire, and alſo in the diets of the 
circle. To this bailiwick; which has its ſeat at Cologne, 
belong ſeven commanderies, or commendatns. , 
TAE CIRCLE or FRANCONIA, 
FRANCONIA is bounded by the circle of the Up- 
per and Lower Rhine, Bavaria, Swabia, Upper Sax- 
ony, and Bohemia. The biſhop of are, and the 
margraves of Brandenburg-Bareith and Anſpach, are 
ſummoning princes for the circle; but the biſhop is 
ſole director. The diets ate held at Nuremberg, the 
archives are kept at Bamberg; and the inhabitants are 
a mixture of Roman Catholics, Lutherans, and Cal- 
viniſts. og | BY 2 
The Imperial oor of Nur sMBERG; Which' is ſituated 
35 miles to the ſouth of Bamberg, was made Imperial 
by the emperot Frederick Barbaroſfa. It is one of the 
largeſt, fineſt, and richeſt cities in the empire; and; con- 
ſidering its great diſtance from the ſea, the wonder of 
Europe for trade, and number of people. 
Nuremberg, in general, ſurpaſſes oh other cities 
in Germany, except Berlin, in the ſtatelineſs of its 
buildings z but exceeds that, as it does all the others, 
in the wealth, ingenuity, and induſtry of its inhabitants; 
It is eight miles round; defended with large ditches 
faced with ſtone, and high triple tone walls, with 
365 towers on them, of which 183 are of free-ſtone, 
mounted with 3oo pieces of cannon. Here are 550 
ſtreets and allies ; and moſt of the houſes, being uni- 
form, are of free-ſtone, 6 or 7 ſtories high, painted on 
the outſide, and adorned at the top with gilded balls. 
The ſtreets are large, very commodious, open, and well 
paved; and, next to thoſe of Hanau, the neateſt in 
Germany ; but they are not very ſtrait, neither are they 
on alevel. Here are 10 market places, NOT PSs 
13 public baths, 12 conduits, and 118 wells. Their 
chief fountain is adorned with many braſs ſtatues; one 
of Neptune on the top, three bs hy and an half high, 
and above 2200 weight ; and others of nymphs and — 
horſes, larger than the life. This fountain will throw 
out 200 hogſheads in an hour, and &oft near 3506 
crowns. The river Pegnitz is let in by 12 large arches 
under the walls; and, after running through the middle 
of the city, is let out by 12 other arches. It forms 
ſeveral pleaſant iſlands, wherein are moſt agreeable 


walks and meadows, where they whiten linen; and. 


alſo ſupplies the ditches and town with water. Upon 

the ſtream there is a great number of mills for tanners 

and braziers, as well as for corn, paper, iron, and mak- 

ing ſword-blades, knives, and other iron wares, There 

are 60 mills within the walls, many of them for grind- 

ing corn; and 7 wooden and 11 ſtone bridges over this 
river. One of theſe bridges has one arch only, of 97 

feet from ohe baſe to the other, like the Rialto at Ve- 

nice, though not ſo high or ſo long, and is accounted a 

wonder in architecture. At one end of it there is a 
large market, built of hewn ſtone, on the gate of which 

the butchers have placed a vaſt ox of ſtone, ly ing on 

his belly, with gilded horns and hoofs. 89 


The inhabitants are about 60,000 ; yet as but 2 
Irſt is as 


pariſh churches, N ſo called. The 
ſtately as any one of its Kind in the empire, yiz, that 
built by St. Sebald, a Daniſh prince of the blood royal, 
by whom this country was converted. It is a large 
Gothic pile, has 7 gates, an immenſe bell, and a braſs 
monument erected to his memory, with noble antique 


figures. The ſextons have a rare collection of relics, 
which they ſhew only to travellers of quality. The 


ſecond is St. Laurence's church, another Gothic fabric, 
which is chiefly frequented by the Lutheran nobility. 
and gentry. It has eight gates, two fteeples in the 
front, and is the largeſt in the city. | 


there 


* ie largeſt in the city. Here the chief. of 
the citizens have their tombs and eſcutcheons; and 
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there is a regiſter of all that have been buried here for 
zoo years, ſpecifying the time and manner of their 
death. Beſides theſe, there are the churches of the 
Virgin Mary, St. Giles, the Holy Ghoſt, and the 
hoſpiral of St. James, in which are the monuments of 
many princes and counts of the empire. Near St. 
Laurence's church are three fountains, one of them an 
octagon baſon, with a large braſs pillar in the middle, 
from whoſe chapiters 5 qt ſix muzzles of lions, ſpur- 
ting water out of each by a twiſted pipe. On the cor- 
nice are the ſix cardinal virtues, ſpurting water from 
their breafts. On this pillar ſtands a leſs one fluted, 
on which are ſix infants, every one of them leaning on 
an eſcutcheon, bearing the arms of the empire, thoſe of 
Nuremberg, &c. and they all have trumpets, out of 
which jets plenty of water; as it does likewiſe from the 
breaſts of a fine ſtatue of Juſtice, on the top of this 
ſecond pillar, and from a large oſtrich which ſupports 
it. The whole is of braſs, encloſed by an iron grate, 
carved and gilt. 

The caſtle, where the emperor reſides, when here, 
is well fortified, and ſtands on a high hill, or rock, 
from whence there is a fine proſpect of the city. It 
has many curious pictures. Within the firſt gate is a 
ſmall antique chapel, which was formerly a chapel de- 
dicated to Credo and Hirmenſul, two divinities wor- 
ſhipped by the ancient Germans, whoſe ſtone ſtatues 
are againſt the wall on the outſide, Here is a well in 
the rock 1600 feet deep; and the chain of the bucket 
is 300 weight. The cieling is ſupported by four Co- 
rinthian pillars, each 45 feet high. In the emperor's 
apartment there is the picture of the homage paid by 
the magiſtrates to the emperor Matthias in 1612. 
This caſtle has four towers, two of which look to- 
wards the town, and the two others to the eaſt and 
north. 

The ſtadthouſe is a ſtately beautiful fabric of hewn 
ſtone, 100 paces in breadth, and much larger than 
that of Augſburg. It has three great porticos, with 
marble pillars. The front is very fine, having a no- 
ble portal in the middle of it, adorned with ſeveral 
ſtatues. There are two other very grand gates to it, 
at equal diſtances, which are no leſs ſplendidly orna- 
mented. There is a long gallery, on the cieling of 
of which a famous tournament, that was held here above 
300 years ago, is repreſented in relievo. The coun- 
cil-chamber, dining-room,, and other apartments, are 
well painted and gilt, filled with the arms of all na- 
tions, and adorne 
cellent works, both antique and modern, idols, ſhells, 
plants, minerals, and other natural productions. The 
council- chamber is ſmall, and not ſuitable to the dig- 
nity and power of the ſenate, The floor of the ſenate- 
houſe is paved with gilt ſtones, intermixed with others 
of different colours; ſo that it exceeds that of Amſter- 
dam: And in one of the chambers is a large picture, 


that quite covers one ſide of the wall, repreſenting the 


entertainment which the emperor Ferdinand III. gave 
in the grand hall here, to the plenipotentiaries, at the 
treaty of Munſter. Here are the pictures alſo of all 
the princes, and moſt other great perſonages in Ger- 
many, who have been entertained here. The deputies 
of the circle of Franconia meer every day. Thoſe of 
the biſhop of Bamberg, and the marquis of Branden- 
burg-Bareith, preſide at it; but the deputies of the 
eccleſiaſtical princes have the right hand. Theſe de- 
puties are, in all, 18, and are attended by nine ſecre- 
taries, who fit at another table to write their reſolu- 
tions. Within this chamber, over the door, is a pic- 
ture of three brothers, princes of Saxony, viz. John 
George, Frederick, and John Chriſtian, who ſupport- 
ed Luther in his reformation. The ſecond of theſe 


holds the Imperial crown, which he would not accept 
of. The tapeſtry of this chamber contains the hiſtory 
of Nebuchadnezzar. | 
The arſenal, which has arms for 10,000 men, is one 
of the fineſt, and beſt furniſhed, in Germany, Here 
are good ramparts, and a numerous garriſon, The 
3 Me 


with curious pictures, medals, ex- 


— 


| 


every hour they ſtay, as at Cologne, and chat on 
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city has ſix gates, each defended by a lar 
public library was compoſed, at the be 
reformation, of all the books belonging 
of this city and 1ts neighbourhood, 


Here ar 
* e a let. 
ter, of Luther's hand-writing, to the mag = 


this city ; a pocket-book of John F 8 
Saxony, being ſcraps of ſermons he heard him: r ad 
and a figure o Moſes, which, though b A 

gur ö though but a foot high 
has a great part of the Pentateuch written upon it 855 

This city, among many other privileges, has th 
cuſtody of moſt of the Imperial ornaments made ufc 
of at the emperor's coronation; ſuch as Charlemagne 
crown, about which there is a mitre enriched with a 
valt number of diamonds, rubies, emeralds wy 
pearls; and, on the front, a croſs of diamonds of great 
value. His Dalmatic robe, or mantle, embroidered 
with large pearls. The golden apple, or globe. His 
ſword. His . golden ſcepire. The Imperial cloak 
embroidered with eagles, and bordered with laroe 
emeralds, diamonds, ſapphires, and chryſolites, The 
buſkins, covered with plates of gold. The gloves 
embroidered with curious ſtones. Theſe are kept 
in the church of the hoſpital, and were all brought 
from Prague by the emperor Sigiſmund, on account 
of the troubles that were in Bohemia in his time. Here 
is alſo a large cheſt, ſuſpended in the air by iron chains 
faſtened to the cieling, in which are a vaſt many ſacred 
relics ; but they are never ſhewn, except to ſovereign 
princes, and their attendants. 

The council is compoſed of 42 perſons, whereof 28 
are ſclected from the ancient patrician families, and 
the reſt from among the burghers; ſo that there are 
13 eſchevins, or aldermen; as many counſellors, or 
common councilmen; 8 other ſenators, who are all pa- 
tricians; and 8 other counſellors, elected out of the 
corporations of trades and crafts, who are, conſcquent- 
ly, plebians; but theſe acquieſce ſo implicitly in the 
deciſion of the patricians, that they may be ſaid to have 
no vote. There are two burgomaſters, one choſen out 
of the eſchevins, the other out of the council, who have 
the ſuperiority, the one of the military, the other of 
the civil government, and are changed every month. 

The raiſing of troops, taxes, and other matters of 
great moment, are reſerred to a ſelect committee of ſeven, 
named the Septemvirate, who call in three or four 


| civilians for advice. They have ſalaries for their at- 


tendance on ſuch occaſions. But no lawyers are allow- 
ed any vote, or ſhare in the adminiſtration. In extra- 
ordinary caſes there is a great council of 400, choſen 
out of all the callings and trades in the city ; and they 
annually chuſe the members of the other courts. The 
magiſtrates never allow mechanics to meet publicly, 
except at worſhip, weddings, and funerals, for fear of 
tumults ; and the ſenators are, in general, ſo very cu. 
cumſpect, that as prudent as 4 Nuremburg /21a/07, 
is become, in the country, a common proverb. 

No Papiſt is allowed the freedom of the city, there 
being but few here; and theſe are obliged to worſhip 
in a chapel, or ſmall church, in the houſe of th: 
Teutonic order, The Calviniſts were formerly obliged 
to go a league out of town to a church, in the mar- 

ulſate of Anſpach; and the Lutheran miniſters, in 
the town, baptized their children: but the father of 
the late king of Pruſſia, whom the Nuremberghers 
feared much more than they loved, having demande 
that they fhould be allowed a place for worſhip nearer 
the city, they now meet two or three cauſquet-ſhot 
without the gates, in a long hall, which holds about 
500 perſons. a 
The Jews, who live in a village without the city, 
where they have a ſynagogue, are not allowed to lodge 


here, or to come into it, without paying a florin - 


(am? 
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ext, a deſign to poiſon the wells and fountains: 
= Eligion, as Well as Aae of every perſon here, 
be known by their habits; which regulation was 
2 by the magiſtrates, both of this city and Augſburg, 
© reſtrain the luxury of the meaner ſort in clothes, and 
5 detect rioters, who are but too common in all free 
2 city in the world has a greater number of curious 
workmen, in metal of all ſorts, ivory, wood, & c. or 
affords artificial commodities cheaper. They are 
articularly famous for clock-work. There Was a 
"oach made here, for the king of Denmark, with 
ſprings, ſo as to g0 forward or backward, or turn 
about, and travel a league on ſtones, without horſes, 
and only managed by two boys within. The ſame 
workman made, for the Dauphin of France, a repre- 
ſentation of a ſquadron of horſe, engaged with a bat- 
calion of foot, both of them marching, and firing, by 
ring-work. The Nuremberg braſs is ſaid to be the 
moſt ductile, the brighteſt, and the, leaſt ſubject to 
flaws, of any in Europe ; and is made, chiefly, out of 
the Tirol copper. 


The Imperial city of WzrssxNnBURG, which is 28 
miles ſouth of Nuremberg, and ſituated on the Norgau, 
has a ſeat and voice both in the diet of the circle and 
of the empire. Its territory is very ſmall, and contains 
but one inconſiderable village. 

The Imperial city of ScuwzinruRT ſtands on the 
Maine, has a good bridge, and a gymnaſium. The terri- 
tory is ſmall, but celebrated for its excellent wine ; and 
the inhabitants are Proteſtants. 

The Imperial city of Wixpsnzm, 27 miles from 
Nuremberg, ſtands on the Aiſch, and is very ancient. 
It has a ſeat and voice at the diets of the empire and 
circle, is a ſmall territory; and the inhabitants are Lu- 
therans. 

The Imperial city of RormenBzRG is ſituated near 
the Tauber. The inhabitants are Lutherans, It has 
a ſeat and voice in the diets of the circle and empire, 
a conſiderable territory, and contains ſeveral churches, 
a gymnaſium, Teutonic houſe, &c. 

The ſeigniories of SrINSHEIM, REICHELSBERG, and 
WresENTHEITD, entitle their lords to a ſeat and voice 
in the diets of the empire and circle: but the ſeignio- 
ries of WELZHEIM and HaxsEN have not thoſe pri- 
vileges. 

The combined ſeigniories of LimBurG and Spick— 
FELD, entitle its proprietors to two voices at the 
diet of the empire, and in the college of Franconian 
counts. 

The county of ErBacn, on the ſonth ſide of the 


Maine, is 27 miles long, 20 broad, tolerably fertile, 


and inhabited by Lutherans. It gives a ſeat and voice 
in the college of Franconian counts, and at the diets 
of the circle and empire; and contains Erbach, a 
town on the Mumling, with a caſtle ; and Michelſtadt, 
the ſeat of a regency and ſuperintendency. In this county 
the eſtates of all who die unmarried, after the age of 
25, are forfeited. 

The County of WERTHEIM lies on both ſides the 
Maine, between the archbifhopric of Mentz and the 
bilhopric of Wurtzburg, a part of it terminating alſo 
on the county of Erbach. Ir abounds in corn, wine, 
paſturage, wild fowl, and veniſon. The inhabitants 
are moſtly Proteſtants. A part of the county came 
by marriage to the family of Lowenſtein, who derive 
their pedigree from that of the elector Palatine, and 
are divided into the two branches of Lowenſtein-Wer- 
theim-Virnenburg, and Lowenſtein-Wertheim-Roche- 
ſort, the former of which are Proteſtants and counts; 
the latter Roman Catholics and princes, or princely 
counts. They take the title of Lowenſtein from the 
county of that name, under the juriſdiction of the duke 
of Wirtemburg, of which they are proprietors; be- 
ſides other ſeigniories in the empire, Bohemia, and the 
Netherlands. They have two voices in the Fran- 

conan college of counts of the empire, and have alſo 

No. 72. a | 
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a ſeat and voice among the counts in the diets bf the 


circle, The reſt of this county, beſides what is poſ- 
ſeſſed by the counts of Lowenſtein, belongs to the 
biſhop of Wurtzburg, and the counts of Caſtell. The 
chief in it are 5 

Wertheim, which gives name to it, and is its capi- 
tal, lying at the conflux of the Maine and Tauber. 
Here each of the above- mentioned branches of the 
Lowenſtein family have a palace. The inhabitants are 
partly Proteſtants and partly Papiſts; but the magiſ- 
tracy is wholly Proteſtant. | 

Brenberg, a ſtrong caſtle on a mountain, gives name 
to a ſeigniory, which had anciently lords of its own. 
Little Heuback, a market town on the Maine, con- 
tains a caſtle, and gives name to a bailiwick. 

The county of Rieneck gives its poſſeſſor a ſeat 
and voice in the diets of the empire 2 circle, and in 
the college of Franconian counts; but contains only 
Rieneck, a ſmall town, with a caſtle. 

The County of CasTELL lies between that of Schwart- 
zenburg, and the biſhopric of Wurtzburg, and weſt 
from Bamberg. It is about 27 miles long, and 8 where 
broadeſt ; and belongs to its own counts, divided into 
two principal lines, Remlingen and Rudenhauſen, de- 
ſcended from the ancient dukes of Franconia. This 
county 1s a fief of Wurtzburg, to which the counts 
are hereditary cup-bearers. They have two voices in 
the college of the Imperial counts of Franconia, both 
at the diets of the empire, and thoſe of the cirele. The 
oldeſt of the reigning counts is always adminiſtrator 
of the feudal ſeigntories of the whole houſe, and 
cup-bearer to the biſhop of Wurtzburg. The chief 
places are 

Caſtell, a village, containing a fine palace, in which 
one of the collateral lines of the principal Remlingen 
line reſides, and giving name to a bailiwick belonging 
to the ſame line. Near the village formerly ſtood a 
caſtle, that gave name to the county, and was the re- 
ſidence of the counts. 

Remlingen is a market town, from which one of the 
principal lines takes its title. 

Rudenhauſen is a village, which gives title to the 
other capital line, and contains a palace belonging to 
them. 

The Biſhopric of Bau RO is bounded, on the north, 
by the principality of Coburg and the Vo htland; on 
the ſouth by the principality of Brandenburg-Bareith, 
the territory of Nuremberg, and the principality of 
Schwartzenburg; on the weſt by the biſhopric of 
Wurtzburg; and on the eaſt by the territory of Nurem- 
berg and Brandenburg-Bareith. The length of it is 
about 60 miles, and the breadth 40. The foil is very 
fertile in corn, wine, faffron, and liquorice ; yielding 
alſo, in ſome places, laurel, fig, lemon, and orange- 
trees, with woods of foreſt-trees, and ſome metals. 
The county abounds likewiſe in cattle, and is well wa- 
tered by the Maine, and ſeveral other rivers and 
brooks that fall into it. The inhabitants are all 
zealous Roman Catholics. Here are no ſtates. Be- 
fore the year 1006 this county was called the county 


of Babenberg, and had counts of its own; but was 


then alſottæd for a biſhopric by the emperor Henry 
II. whichZpope Benedict VIII. exempted from all 
archiepiſcopal juriſdiction. The biſhop's privileges and 
prerogatives are very great. He is the only one in 
Germany who has the privilege of wearing a cardinal's 
hat, together with the pillium; and there lies no appeal 
from his deciſions, in ſecular matters, to the courts of 
the empire. The king of Bohemia is his cup- bearer 
the elector- palatine his ſteward, and the elector of Bran- 
denburg his great chamberlain. Theſe, or their proxies, 
if ſummoned, muſt attend, and do the duties of their 
offices on the day of his inſtallation. He 'is able to 
bring into the field 4000 men. The revenue ariſing 
from his biſhopric, beſides his bailiwicks in Carinthia, 
amounts to above 50,000]. The chapter, by whom 


the biſhop is elected, conſiſts of 20 capitular canons, 


and 15 domicilli, all of noble birth. All his eſtates, 
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excepting thoſe in Carinthia, are held immediately of 
the empire. At the diet thereof he has the fourth 
place on the ſpiritual bench. in the college of princes, 
and a ſummoning prince and director of this circle. 
Here are all the uſual courts, councils, and offices, for 
the different departments of government, as war, 
foreign affairs, and the finances. The following are 
the chief places inthe biſhopric : : 
Bamberg, its capital, pleaſantly ſituated near the ri- 


ver Rednitz, is about 34 miles north of Nuremberg, 


and in the center of Germany. It is ſurrounded with 
walls and a ditch; and is, in general, well, built and 
ulous. Here are two epiſcopal palaces, or caſtles; 
one called Peterſburg, and the other Gayerfwerth; an 
univerſity, founded in 1648 ; ſeveral monaſteries, nun- 
neries, and churches; beſides the cathedral of St. 
George, in which is the monument of Henry II. who 
founded the biſhopric, and his conſort Cunigunda, 
with a treaſure of jewels and relics. Several diets, 
both of the empire and circle, have been held here. 
Not far from the town ſtands the biſhop's ſummer pa- 
lace, called Marquardſburg. Among other curioſities 
in the treafury of the church of St. George, is a folio 
manuſcript of the four Goſpels, in Latin, upon fine 
vellum, in a neat Roman character, with ſome Gothic 
letters intermixed ; and moſt beautiful miniatures to be 
ſeen every where. The binding is wood, covered with 
curious ſculptures, in ivory, of Our Saviour's paſſion; 
and bordered with a gold edging, on which are the heads 
of Our Lord and his Apoſtles, as are thoſe of the four 
Evangeliſts at the four corners. The whole is enamelled; 
and the intervals between the figures are garniſhed with 
pearls and precious ſtones. There is another Latin ma- 
nuſcript in folio of the four Goſpels, with a commen- 
tary by St. Jerom, and fine miniatures, but not com- 
parable to the former. There is a third in Gothic let- 
ters, the corners of which are alſo enriched with pearls 
and precious ſtones, much in the ſame manner with 
the firſt, with a ſquare of ivory in the middle, repre- 
ſenting St. John baptizing Our Saviour. The ſaid 
emperor alſo gave a fine large ſhrine of gold for relics, 
which is alſo ſet with precious ſtones. In ſhort, it 
would be tedious to mention the vaſt number of anti- 
endiums of altars, which are extremely rich ; the can- 
dleſticks, luſtres, lamps, cenfors of gold and ſilver, 
and other rich articles of this treafury. 

Here is an ancient church, whoſe front is adorned 
with the ſtatues of ſeveral faints in niches ; but the in- 
ſide is very indifferent. The Dominicans have another, 
with an altar. The Auguſtine friars have a monaſtery, 
dedicated to St. Stephen; and the Benedictines an ab- 
bey, dedicated to St. Michael, and ſtanding on an 
eminence of the ſame name. One of its abbots, who 
was a great botaniſt, cauſed the church to be painted, 
within and without, with all ſorts of known plants and 
ſimples. A council was held at this city in 1011, to 
put an end to the difference among the German biſhops ; 
and, in the time of Henry IV. its biſnop, Otho, con- 

verted the Pomeranians to Chriſtianity. An univerſity 
was founded here in 1653, by Melchoir Otto, one of 
its biſhops. There are ſeveral public fountains in the 
town; but no fortifications more than its walls ; ſo that 
in time of war, the biſhop reſides, and has commonly a 
very ſtrong garriſon, at Forcheim. 

Forcheim, 10 miles ſouth-eaſt from Bamberg, the 
Lacoritum of the ancients, is ſtrongly and regu- 
larly fortified, having walls of free-ſtone on the con- 
fluence of the Wiſent and the Rednitz: yet duke 


Bernard, of Weymar, the Swediſh general, took it in 


1633, at the firſt onſer. The buildings are generally 
old, and out of repair. Baudrand gives it the Latin 
name of Forchænum. There is a popular tradition 
here, that this was the country of Pontius Pilate. The 
pariſh church of St. Martin was made collegiate in 
1354 

The neighbourhood of Bamberg is very agreeable; 
but as one comes to it from Nuremberg, through a foreſt 
of fir- trees, there is an avenue to it for a quarter of a 


* 
7 


league in length, formed of wheels ib 

Which are expoſed the bodies of malefactors be of 
this road has been infeſted from all quarters 7 which 
biſhopric being contiguous to ſeven or eight diff ts 
ſtates, the city lies in the greateſt road of all Ger Feng 
This city had formerly a wall; but the inhabitan "3 x 
their rudeneſs to the biſhop in 1435, were a » 
at the council of Baſil, to raze the walls, and 1 


rebuild them. In 1609 the Popiſh boors her 
to plunder the Jews, and the neighbouring — | 


but were ſoon ſuppreſſed, and their leaders pun; 

The Biſhopric of WurTzBuRrG e e f 
length, and 60 in breadth, is well watered, and f. : 1 
in corn, fruit, herbs, wine, plants, paſtures, &c 5 

The eſtabliſhed religion is the Roman Catholic. 
there are a few much oppreſſed and perſecuted Proteſ. 
ants in the country. Chriſtianity was firſt introduced here 
by St. Kilian, a Scotchman, about the end of the — 
century: and St. Burchard, the firſt biſhop, was a 
pointed and conſecrated by St. Boniface, who is alſo 0 
to have been a Scotchman, and was the chief apoſtle of 
the Germans, and firſt archbiſhop of Mentz, to which 
ſee the biſhop of Wurtzhurg is ſuffragan. The biſhoy's 
title runs thus: „Prince of the holy Roman — 
biſhop of Wurtzburg, and duke of eaſt Frankenland.“ 
His revenue amounts to about 600001. a year, with 
which he maintains a conſiderable body of troops, even 
in time of peace, with a ſplendid court and houſhold 
horſe and foot-guards, &c. being abſolute in temporals, 
and living in all the ſtate of a ſovereign temporal prince; 
but in ſpirituals an appeal lies againſt him to his metor- 
politan, or the Pope's nuncio. His chapter conſiſts of 22 
capitular canons, and 30 who are domiciled. Theſe 
mult all be of noble birth, and each has an income of 
3000 German crowns per annum. The biſhop has 
the honour of the pall and croſs, with a ſeat and voice 
in the dicts of the empire and circle. 

Wurtzburg, the name of the capital, ſignifies a town 
of herbs, a great variety of which is found about it, 
It ſrands in the very center of Franconia, on the banks 
of the Maine, 40 miles weſt of Bamberg, and is well 
fortified. There is alſo a ſtrong fort near the town, 
containing an epiſcopal palace, magazine, and a church; 
but the palace, in which the biſhop uſually reſides, ſtands 
in the town, and is a noble ſtructure, the firſt ſtone of 
which was laid in the year 1720. The cathedral, toge- 
ther with a ſeminary, is dedicated to St. Kilian, the pa- 
tron of Wurtzburg and Franconia. As this city is un- 
der the dominion of an ecclefiaſtical prince, it contains 
a great number of churches, monalteries, nunneries, 
and other religious foundations. Here alſo is an un- 
verſity, founded in 1403; a houſe of che Teutonic or- 
der, and another of the order of St. John; a foundry 
for cannon and bells, a handſome college, and ſeveral 
hoſpitals. At the entrance of the bridge, over the 
Maine, is a triumphal arch of hewn ſtone. Of the ab- 
bies, one, large and magnificent, belongs to Scots Be- 
nedictines. The cathedral, an ancient Gothic ſtructure, 
is richly adorned within with ſtatues, altars, pillars of 
marble and ſilver, finely executed; beſides paintings, 
ſculptures, gilding, and veſſels of gold and ſilver. 
Every thing almoſt is carved and gilt in the church; 
ſuch as the pulpit, the organs, the benches for the ca- 


| nons, and the altars. Moſt of the ſtatues are allo gilt. 
The great hoſpital of St. Julian here, is one of the rich- 


eſt and moſt magnificent in Europe, having a greater 
eſtate and income than the biſhop himſelf. In the caſtle 
is a fine train of artillery, with all the implements necel- 
ſary for gunners, and yaſt quantities of ammunition in 
general. 

The ſoil of the Franconian Principalities of the Mar- 
graves of BRANDENBURG is, upon the whole, fertile ; 
and the mountains abound with copper, lead, ſulphur, 
marble, fine clay, gold, iron, vitriol, antimony 
cryſtal, terra ſigillata, ſilver, &c. | 


The country contains many woods, is well watered, 


and abounds in fiſh. The eſtabliſhed religion 1s Luthe- - 


raniſm ; but Calviniſts and Roman Catholics are n 
- | ; 


FUROPE.] 
rated. The manufactures are of ſtockings, porcclain, 
woolen cloth, hats, white and brown earthen ware, &c. 

The principal places are the following: : 

Bareith, the capital, which contains a magnificent 

alace, erected ſubſequent to the year 17 53, two Luthe- 
ran and one Calviniſt church, a mint, a Roman Ca- 
tholic chapel, &c. The ſear of the high colleges is 
here; and in the neighbourhood, in a wood, 1s a neat 
' houſe, called the Hermitage. 

St. Gorgen-am-ſee, a town on a lake, contains a no- 
ble palace, fine gardens, a porcelain and marble manu- 
factory, &c. = 

Streitburg, a market town, has a caſtle, and is famous 
for the yellow marble dug in its environs. 

Hof, on the Saale, contains four churches, a woollen 
manufactory, and a gymnaſium ; Neila is famous for 
its copper and iron mines, and quarries of green 
marble; and Winſiedel is a conſiderable town on the 
Roſzlau. | 

Cullembach ſtands on the Maine, not far from Fich- 
telberg, nor from the ſource of the Red Maine, one 
of the rivulets that forms the Maine. Some take this 
to be the very center of Germany. In 1430 it was 
plundered by the Huſſites. In 1553, upon the ap- 
proach of the inhabitants of Nuremberg, with the 

rinces their allies, the citizens, finding they were not 
able to ſuſtain a ſiege, ſet fire to the town, and retired, 
with their beſt effects, to the neighbouring caſtle of 
Blaſſenburg, or Plaſſenburg. Their enemies, how- 
ever, advanced to the town, extinguiſhed the flames, 
made a great booty, took the caſtle, after a long ſiege, 
and demoliſhed it : but the Nurembergers were after- 
wards obliged to rebuild it; and it is well fortified. 
In it are kept the ancient records of the family of 
Brandenburg, conſiſting of title-deeds, Imperial di- 
plomas, acts, and other important and fundamental 
jeces. 

: Near Weiſſenſtadt, an old town on the Eger, were 
formerly mines of tin and cryſtal. A large lake 
takes its name from it, abounding with delicious carp 
and perch, 

Lechtenberg is a market town, giving name to a 
bailiwick, in which are a copper and iron mine, beſides 
ſeveral ſorts of marble and medicinal ſprings. 

Golderonach is a town on the river Cronach, where 
was formerly a gold mine, Marble of various kinds is 
found hereabovts. 

Erlang is one of the ſix head-towns (as they are 
called) of the principality, ſituated at the conflux of 
the Rednitz with the Schwabach, and diſtinguiſhed 
into the Old and New. The latter, which is alſo 
called Chriſtian-Erlang, having been begun by the 
margrave Chriſtian Erneſt, in 1686, 1s one of the fineſt 
towns in Germany. It lies cloſe to Old Erlang, being 


almoſt environed with a wall of free-ſtone, and con- | 


taining a margravial palace, with a fine garden, an 
univerfity, and ſeveral churches, Some manufactures 
are alſo carried on here, eſpecially thoſe of hats and 
ſtockings. | 

Neuſtadt, on the Aiſch, one of the head-towns of 
the principality, contains a margravial palace, and 


gives name to a bailiwick. Beſides this principality, | 
the margraves are poſſeſſed of conſiderable fiefs in the | 


archduchy of Auſtria. 
The Biſhopric of ErcausTeTT is bounded by the 
Upper Palatinate, Upper Bavaria, the duchy of Neu- 


burg, the county of Papenheim, and the principality | 


of Anſpach. It is a fruitful country, about 40 miles 
in length; but the breadth is ſmall in compariſon, and 
very unequal. The biſhop is a prince of the empire, 
but ſuffragan of Mentz, and has a revenue of between 
9 and 10,0001. The chapter conſiſts of 14 capitulars, 
and 14 domiciled, who muſt all be noblemen by 16 
deſcents, There are few landed eſtates here; and the 
inhabitants are all Roman Catholics. The biſhopric 
was founded by St. Boniface, who made his ſiſter's ſon, 

libald, afterwards canonized by pope Benedict XIII. 
firſt, biſhop thereof, in the year 745, Here are the 
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is perpetual chancellor of the univerſity of Ingolſtadt, 
and lord of ſeveral fiefs pofeſſed, by princes and counts, 
The only conſiderable place in the biſhopric is 

Eichſtett, or Aichſtadt, i. e. the Town or City of 
Oaks, ſo called from the huge oaks that formerly grew 
near it. Here, beſides an epiſcopal palace, and a ca- 
thedral, dedicated to our Lady, are ſeveral cloiſters and 
churches, with a large college. In St. Werburg's 
church is a rock, or altar, as it is ſtiled, containing 
the breaſt bones of the ſaint, from which, what they 
call an oil, but which, in reality, is only a vapour, 
(for it neither burns nor ſwims upon the ſurface of wa- 
ter,) is ſaid to flow, and force itſelf through the ſtone 
twice a year. This holy oil is put up in ſmall phials 
for the uſe of pilgrims, and other devotees, who are 
aſſured of its miraculous virtues, and for that reaſon 
reſort hither in great numbers to purchaſe ſome of it, 
and pay their devotions to the bones of the ſaint, It 
has a curious cathedral, to which one of their biſhops 
preſented a fine pixis for the hoſt, which 1s of pure 
gold, in form * a ſun, of great meg ſumptuouſly 
adorned with diamonds, fine pearls, rubies, and ſeveral 
other precious ſtones. In 1704 this town was taken 
by a French detachment. It lies in a valley; but the 
biſhop reſides, for moſt part, at the fortreſs of Willi- 
baldſberg, commonly called Walperſberg, which 
is about two miles off, upon a hill. The archives 
are kept here; and it likewiſe contains an arſenal and 
library. 

The Principality of AxspAc has Wurtzburg on the 
welt, Bamberg on the north and eaſt, and Swabia on 
It yields grain, wine, iron, timber, fruits, 
tobacco, marble, medicinal ſprings, &c. 

Some parts are mountainous ; yet the others produce 
good paſture, in which abundance of cattle are both bred 
and fed. The woods are well ſtored with game; and the 
rivers with fiſh. The chief of the latter are the Red- 
nitz, the Altmuhl, the Jaxt, the Wornetz, and the 
Tauber. This principality, excluſive of that of Ba- 
reith, brings a conſiderable revenue to its ſovereign. 
The predominant religion is Lutheraniſm; but at 
Schwabach the Calviniſts have the free exerciſe of 
theirs. At Anſpach is a military academy. The prin- 
cipal manufactures of the country are tapeſtry, ſtock- 
ings, cloth, ſtuffs, gold and filver lace, wire, needles, 
porcelain, leather, and mirrors. The reigning mar- 
grave has a ſeat and voice in the college of princes, and 
at the diets of the empire and circle. His military 
eſtabliſhment is a life-guard of horſe, and one regi- 
ment of foot. The principal places in the principa- 
lity are | 

Anſpach, the capital, which ſtands on the Under- 
Retzat, and contains a palace, in which the margraves 
commonly reſide. Here the chief courts, councils, 
and offices are held. There is alſo a public library 
here, with a collection of medals, a mint, a gymna- 
ſium, a porcelain manufactory, barracks for ſome com- 
panies of foot, beſides two gardens, with a fine oran- 


gery and green-houſe, belonging to the prince, and ſe- 


veral churches. The town is ſmall, but well built, and 
ſurrounded with walls, 

Bruckberg is a beautiful pleaſure-houſe belonging to 
the margrave, ſtanding on an eminence. 

Schwabach, on a river of the ſame name, is popu- 
lous, and carries-on great trade in gold, iron, braſs, 
cloths, tapeſtry, ſtockings, ſilver, ſteel, hardwares, 
ſtuffs, lace, and tobacco. | 

The TxuTonic ORDER of KnicnyTts was founded 
in the year 1190, in Paleſtine; and were, at firſt, 


| called Knights of the Virgin Mary ; or Brothers of the 


Teutonic Houſe of our Lady of Jeruſalem:* They 
muſt be all Germans, and of ancient nobility. They 
are to bind themſelves by vows to defend the Chriſtian 
religion, and the Holy Land, and to protect and aſſiſt 
the poor and the ſick. In the years 1226 and 1228, 


after they had been obliged to quit Paleſtine, they ob- 
tained a grant of all the lands they ſhould conquer from 
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the Pagan Pruſſians; whereupon they ſubdued all 
Pruſſia, Courland, Semigallia, and Ifvonia ; but after- 
wards loſt them all. The ſuperior of this ſpiritual or- 
der is ſtiled the Grand and Teutonic Maſter, Adminiſ- 
trator of the Grand Maſterdom in Pruſſia, Maſter of 


the Teutonic Order in Germany and Italy, and Lord 


of Freudenthal and Eulenberg. He is a prince of the 
empire, and, as ſuch, has a ſeat and vote in the diets 
of the empire, and of this circle. Both Roman Catho- 
lics and Proteſtants may be inveſted with the order; 
and the Proteſtant knights are permitted to marry, 
The eſtates, which they are poſſeſſed of in Germany, 
were obtained partly by purchaſe, and partly by dona- 
tion, and conſiſt of what is properly called the maſter- 
dom of Mergentheim, and 12 bailiwicks. The 
Grand-Maſter is choſen by the chapter, conſiſting 
of the counſellors and commanders, or commenders ; 
the latter of whom are adminiſtrators and judges of 
the bailiwicks and commenderies; but, in welghty 
matters, an appeal lies from them to the Grand- 
Maſter. The counſellors alſo, and the commenders, 


are choſen by the chapter; the latter out of the former, 


and confirmed by the Grand Maſter. 

The County of HtnwnesBtrG is about 24 miles in 
length, and nearly as much in breadth. Beſides con- 
ſiderable quantities of grain, it yields alſo tobacco, 
medicinal and ſalt- ſprings, with mines of ſilver, cop- 

er, and iron. The chief river is the Werra, into 
which ſeveral ſmaller ſtreams fall. The inhabitants 
are all Lutherans, except at Schmalkalden, where the 
Calviniſts have a church. The chief manufactures of 
the county are thoſe of arms, hard-ware, and fuſtians. 
The proprietors of it are the elector of Saxony, the 
dukes of Saxe-Weimar, Meinungen, Gotha, Coburg- 
Saalfield, Hilburghauſen, and the landgrave of Heſſe- 
Caſſel, Some of theſe princes are entitled by it to 
voices in the diets of the empire and circle ; and all of 
them contribute to the payment of its aſſeſſment to the 
empire and chamber- court. The principal places in 
the county are 

Schlenlingen, lying on the little river Schlenz, and 
belonging, with its bailiwick, and ſeveral others, to 
the elector of Saxony. Here is a caſtle, in which the 
princes of Henneberg uſed ſometimes to reſide. The 
town is not large, but has a gymnaſium in it, belong- 
ing in common to all the dukes of Saxony, who have 
a ſhare in the county, and a commandery of the order 
of St. John. Not far from it is a medicinal ſpring, 
called Wilhelmſhrun. 

Ilmenau is a ſmall town on the Ilm, belonging to 
Saxe-Weimar, and containing a mine-office, on ac- 
count of the copper and ſilver mines in the neighbour- 
hood, which were formerly more conliderable than at 
preſent. | 

Meinungen is a town ſituated on the river Werra, and 
giving title to a branch of the houſe of Saxe-Gotha, 
who have a palace in it, with a library and cabinet of 
medals. In this palace alſo are kept the Henneberg 
archives, belonging in common to the princes of Saxony. 
In the neighbourhood of this town tobacco is much cul- 
tivated. 

Salzungen is a ſmall town on the Werra, taking 
its name from its ſalt ſprings, and belonging to Saxe- 
Meinungen. Near it alſo is a medicinal ſpring. 

Schmalkalden is a large, populous, thriving town, 
having ſalt ſprings, and a citadel near it called Wil- 
helmſburg. A great trade is carried on here in iron 
and ſteel wares, there being mines of iron in the neigh- 
bourhood, and forges in the town, which is famous in 
hiſtory, on account of the meetings held in it by the 
Proteſtant princes, concerning the reformation, and 
the league concluded by them in 1531. This town, 
together with ſeveral bailiwicks and diſtricts, belongs 
to the landgrave of Heſſe-Caſſel. 

The County of SCHWARTZENBURG is about 16 miles 
in raged: but very narrow in proportion. Some of 
the inhabitants are Roman Catholics, and ſome Lu- 


therans. The prince has a ſeat and voice in the col- 
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lege of princes in the diets of the emp: | 
a is poffelſed of other eſtates in the em 05 circle, 
this county. 5 Pire beſides 
The County o OHENLOHE is 20 mi | 
nearly as N broad, tolerably fee, en and 
ed; and the only conſiderable place is ell Wate 
Ochrengen, the capital, ſituated on the 00 
containing two palaces, a gymnaſium, and on 
churches. ey 
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HE circle of Auſtria is bounded on 

Moravia, Bohemia, and the circle of N by 
the ſouth by the Adriatic Sea, and the territory of Ve. 
nice; on the eaſt by Hungary; and on the weſt þ 8 4 
zerland. It is the largeſt circle, and the firſt in ry : 
Germany; and the inhabitants, in general, are Ro. 
man Catholics. The principal part of it belongs to he 
illuſtrious houſe which bears its name, and which h 1 
been upwards of 3oo years in poſſeſſion of the In 
perial dignity. m 

The Archduchy of AusrRTA is divided in Upper 
and Lower ; the former being ſituated weſtward = 
the latter eaſtward. It is bounded by Bohemia on the 
north, Stiria on the ſouth, Bavaria on the weſt, and 
Hungary on the eaſt. It extends near 70 miles from 
north to ſouth, on both ſides the Danube. It is, in 
general, level, fertile, and well watered. The diets con 
ſiſt of princes, counts, provoſts, barons, knights, biſhops 
abbots, and town repreſentatives; and in them they 
treat of contributions, taxes, military affairs, &c. 
The diets of Lower Auſtria is held at Vienna, and 
that of Upper Auſtria at Lentz. The Proteſtant re- 
ligion, for ſome time ſubſequent to the reformation, 
made a very conſiderable progreſs ; but at length was 
proſcribed, and, in a manner, ſuppreſſed. The arch- 
biſhop of Vienna is a prince of the holy Roman em- 
pire, and bears the pall and croſs. The manufactures 
are ſilks, cloth, ſtockings, mirrors, plate, hard-wares, 
gold and filver lace, ſtuffs, linen, porcelain, braſs, 
gunpowder, &c, Great quantities of allum, ſaffron, 
wine, &c. are exported; but few commodities are 
permitted to be imported; and thoſe which are allow. 
ed are loaded with fo many impoſts and duties, as to 
amount almoſt to a prohibition. At Vienna there is 
a chamber of commerce, an exchange, and a loan bank, 
which was eſtabliſhed in the year 1704. 

Lower AUSTRIA was divided into four circles in 
the year 1753. Two of theſe are ſituated on the ſouth, 
and two on the north, fide of the Danube. Thole to 
the ſouthward are called the circles below and above 
the foreſt of Vienna; and thoſe to the northward, the 
circles below and above the mountain of Manhartſberg. 
The principal places in Lower Auſtria are the fol- 
lowing : 

Vienna, not only the capital of the circle of Lower 
Auſtria, but the metropolis of the whole German em- 
pire, and the reſidence of the emperor, is ſituated in 
48 deg. 14 min. north lat. and 16 deg. 57 min. eaſt 
long. This city, which is watered by the Danube, 15, 
by the Turks, called Beez ; by the natives Wien ; and, 
by the Poles, Wieden. The Danube is here very 
wide, and forms ſeveral beautiful iſlands, which are 
well ſtocked with wood. This city was famous in the 
time of the Romans; but ſince that period we have 
but very little account of it till the year 1155, when 
Henry I. of Auſtria, rebuilt it. In 1192 it Was enlarg- 
ed, beautified, and ſurrounded by a wall, with the 
money paid for the ranſom of Richard I. king of Eng- 
land. This ranſora was 140,000 marks of ſilver, in 
Cologne weight ; ſo prodigious a ſum for thoſe times, 
that the Engliſh were forced to ſell their church. plate 
to raiſe it. It was made an Imperial city by E ederic 


II. in 1236; but four years after it became ſubject * 
the houſe of Auſtria, ZEneas Sylvius, who wrote. 
bounced with 


leaſt 250 years ago, ſays, this city al | 
palaces fit for kings, and churches which vicd N 
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co aly; a character which it deſerves much 
wole of it fa though it has ſuſtained divers memo 


Fe 2 - . 
bible fieges: particularly by Matthias Corvin, king of 


who took it in 1490, and died here in 1495. 

ra: 7 "end ſeignior, Soliman the Magnificent, 6 
A when he made 20 attacks upon it with 300,000 
ay but Philip, elector palatine, bravely defended 
5 1 the emperor, Charles V. coming to its relief 
with 90, oo men, obliged the Turks to raiſe the ſiege 
on the 14th of October following. By the Turks in 
1532 and 1543; and again in 1683, when Kara Mul- 
tapha, grand vizir, beſieged it with 10G,000 men, who 
cannonaded it from the 24th of July to the beginning 
of September, and laid part of the Imperial palace, 
as well as ſeveral other grand ſtructures, in aſhes : but 
count Staremberg, though reduced to great ſtraits, gal- 
lantly held it out till relieved by John Sobit ſki, king of 
Poland, who came up with his army; and, being joined 
by the Imperialiſts, under the electors of Saxony, Bavaria, 
and Hanover, Charles, late duke of Lorrain, and the 


brave prince Eugene, attacked the beſiegers on the 


12th of September, N. S. and totally routed them; 
ſo that they not only quitted their camp, but their can- 
non and baggage : and the vizir, who left his tent for 
the king of Poland to fleep in, was, by the grand 
ſeignior's order, ſtrangled, on his return to Belgrade. 

On the 19th of April, 1725, a treaty of peace was 
concluded here between the emperor and Spain, after 
four years had been ſpent, in little but ceremony, at the 
congreſs of Cambray. On the 16th of March, 1731, 
that called the ſecond Vienna treaty of peace and al- 
liance was concluded here, between the emperor and 
Great Britain, whereby the latter guaranted the Prag- 
matic Sanction; and the former conſented to the in- 
troduction of the 6000 Spaniards into Italy; and ſoon 
after agreed to the ſame with the king of Spain him- 
ſelf, by that called the third treaty of Vienna, con- 
cluded the 22d of July following, between the em- 
peror, Great Britain, and Spain. 

Beſides the old inner wall, which was built with the 
ranſom-money of our king Richard I. this city is well 
fortified, after the modern manner, with large broad 
baſtions, faced with brick, and edged with free-ſtone, 
viz, two towards the river; ten towards the land; and 
a very deep ditch, into which they can let the river, 
but generally keep it dry, for the ſake of their cellars, 
Including the ſuburbs, it is of large circuit; but the 
city itſelf is not above three miles round. It is very 
populous, and never without ſtrangers, in the habits 
of moſt of the European nations; here being generally 
not leſs than 30 ambaſſadors, and other miniſters, at 
a time, from foreign princes and ſtates, and from the 
princes and ſtates of the empire, beſides vaſt numbers 
of quality of the hereditary dominions, who are of- 


ten at court. But no Turkiſh ambaſſador is ever per- 


mitted to lodge in the city. It contains about 600,000 
fouls. Some of the houſes are well-built of ſtone, ſix 
ſtories high, with flat roofs, after the Italian manner; 
but thoſe which are otherwiſe, are generally contempti- 
ble, being covered with pieces of timber, in the ſhape 
of tiles. The ſtreets are of a middling ſize; and 
many of the houſes have four cellars, one under ano- 
ther, with an open ſpace in the middle of each arched 
toof, for a communication of air; and from the lower- 
moſt of all there is a tube to the top, to let in the air 
from the ſtreets. The malignity of the air, which 


might be more unwholeſome were it not for the winds, 


is generally aſcribed to the loads of mud and dirt in 


the ſtreets, owing to the neglect of the ſcavengers. | 


Between the city and ſuburbs, all round the wall, 
there is an empty ſpace of about 600 paces in breadth, 
in which none are permitted to build. The city con- 
tains aboye 15co houſes, 29 churches, and 8 chapels. 

his city was at firſt a biſhopric, but is now the ſec 
of an archbiſhop. Its cathedral, dedicated to St. Ste- 


phben, founded by Henry I. of Auſtria, and finiſhed by 


enry II. is a ſtately fabric; but the windows are 


darkened by its painted glaſs. The ſteeple and ſpire are 
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the fineſt in Gefmany: It is 480 feet high ; and un- 
der the croſs, on the top, there were formerly the Turk- 
iſh arms, a half-moon and ſtar, ſet vp by the citizens ; 
becauſe, when Soliman the Magnificent belieged the 
city, he would on no other conditions ſpare the ſteeple: 
and though he was obliged to raiſe the ſiege, and march 
off, yet the arms continued there till the Turks beſieg- 
ed it again in 1683; after which, becauſe they fired at 
the ſteeple, they were taken down. This ſpite has 
large crochets, above a yard long; adorned with foliage- 
work; and there is a moſt noble proſpect from it of 
the city and adjacent country; and of the courſe of the 
Danube through moſt of Auſtria, and almoſt to Preſ- 
burg in Hungary. In the tower there hangs a caſe of 
wooden hammers, with which they call the people to 
church, from Good Friday to Eaſter-day; becauſe 
they will not ſuffer the bells to ring out during the time 
that Our Saviour is ſuppoſed to have lain in the grave. 
At the entrance of this church there is a ſtone placed 
in the wall, which they fancy to be one of thoſe where- 
with St. Stephen was ſtoned to death. It looks like a 
pebble, and 1s worn very ſmooth by the ſuperſtitious 
people, who think they gain ſome merit by touchin 
it. In this church are many ſumptuous monuments of 
princes and other great perſons ; but the princes of the 
Auftrian family, who have been ſo long in poſſeſſion 
of the empire, have choſen to be buried in the chancel 
of the Capuchins church, without any pomp, or leav- 
ing any memory of their names or actions on their 
monuments. . The Aulic church, where the moſt im- 
portant ceremonies are performed, is not the court 
church; though it is ſo near it, that there is a paſſage 
to it, from the palace, by a long gallery. 


Here are many other noble churches, and rich con- 


vents ; particularly for Scotchmen, in honour of their 
countryman St. Colman, who was reckoned the pa- 
tron of Auſtria ; and whoſe body, long kept here, had 
miraculous cures aſcribed to it; but it was afterwards 
carried to Alba Regalis. The church of the Auſtin 
friars, which 1s very large, has a chancel reſembling 
that called the Santa Caſa, or the Virgin's Houſe, at 
Loretto in Italy, on the top of which are many columns, 
ſtandards, and other trophies, taken from the Turks 
and Tartars. Here are likewiſe two elegant and ſpa- 
cious colleges. Before that which faces the piazza 
there is a column of copper, 1n the center of the mar- 
ket-place, on a pedeſtal of white ſtone, bearing the 
ſtatue of the Virgin Mary, with the ſerpent at her feet, 
and four angels round her, with inſcriptions, recom- 
mending Auſtria to her patronage. St. Peter's church 
is much eſteemed for its antiquity, being the oldeſt 
in the city, and built in the ſame place where former- 
ly ſtood the Ara Flaviana, dedicated to St. Domitian. 

Here is a noble univerſity, founded by the emperor 
Frederick II. who endowed it with great revenues and 
privileges, It was afterwards enlarged by Ottacar, 
king of Bohemia, and completed by Albert III. of 
Auſtria, who divided it into four claſſes, with their 
peculiar rules and immunities. 1. The Auſtrian claſs, 
which takes in the ſtudents of Auſtria, Italy, and 
other provinces beyond the mountains. 2. That of 
the Rhine, which takes in the welt part of the empire, 


France, Spain, and the Netherlands. 3. The Hun- 


garian includes Hungary, Bohemia ; and 4. That of 
the Saxons, takes in Saxony, the north of Germany, 
all the northern kings on the continent, Great Britain, 


| Ireland, &c. The chancellor and the maſter have / 


power of life and death over the ſtudents, In 1706 
the emperor Joſeph erected an academy for painting, 
ſculpture, and architecture. The public library con- 
rains chiefly claſſical and civil law-books. Proteſtants 
are not tolerated publicly to exerciſe their religion, ex- 


. cept in the chapels of ambaſſadors. - The Jews were 
once permitted to reſide in a ſuburb beyond the river 


called Judenſtadt ; but being ſuſpected of ſecretly 


carrying on a correſpondence with the Turks, they.. 
have ſince been entirely baniſhed from Auſtria, The 


Imperial palace is mean, low, dark, and badly fur- 
| 90 | niſhed 
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aiſhed ; though the library, which conſiſts of eight 


rooms, is well ftocked with manuſcripts and printed 
books; and the muſeum contains many admirable 
rarities both of art and nature. 
and the ſtables are capacious buildings, of a vaſt length, 
but no taſte, being divided into ſeven pavilions, which 
appear, at firſt ſight, to be ſo many different houſes; 
but the inner rooms are ill contrived; and the long 
one, for the horſes, is ſo narrow, that they ſtand all in 
one row. 
the buildings in general. There are, it muſt be ad- 


Indeed, a bad taſte here is too prevalent in 


mitted, ſome hotels, and even palaces, wherein the 


rules of architecture have been preſerved; but then 
they are ever charged with 1 6 which derogates 
from the ancient architecture. 


. * „„ 


Here is, however, the 


beſt arſenal. in the empire; where is ſhewn, to ſtrangers, 
the head of the grand vizir, who was ſtrangled at Bel- 


grade, after he had miſcarried in the ſiege of Vienna. 
The German: ſoldiers, when they took Belgrade, in a 
former war with the Turks, opened his tomb there, 


_— 


2 


in hopes of treaſure, but found nothing, except the 
Dody in its ſhirt : and the governor, remembering that 


this ſame grand vizir, when he laid ſiege to Raab, 


(which he was alſo obliged to raiſe,) threatened that, if 


The theatre is ſuperb ; 


he maſtered the town, the head of its biſhop, then 
count Collonitz, ſhould be cut off, becauſe he took 


the money out of the convents to encourage the garriſon, 


ſent the vizir's corpſe to the count, who gave it to this 


arſenal. _ | 

In one of the baſtions there is a great magazine of 
naval ſtores for the emperor's gallies, &c. on the 
Danube. The ſeven channels, into which the Danube 
is here divided, contain ſeveral iſlands, communicating 
together by ſeven bridges made of timber. The high 
bridge is formed by the interſection of two ſtreets by 
equal angles; the foundation of one being as high as 
the tops of the houſes; and, in the other, an arch is 
built in the lowermoſt ſtreet, to let the uppermoſt paſs 
over it. Here are two remarkable columns, of which 
one 1s called the Conception of the Immaculate Virgin, 
and the other St. Trinity. The various ſuburbs of the 
city almoſt embrace it like a bow, and appear like 
ſo many different towns; the principal being called 
Leopoldſtadt, and abounding with handſome houſcs 
of the nobles and gentry. The Prat, a wood in an 
iſland formed by the Danube, is much frequented in 
fair weather. In its vicinity is a walk, called the 
Emperor's Garden; and the ruins of a palace, which 
was deſtroyed by the Turks. Another iſland, named 
St. Peter's, is capable of encamping a large army. 

At the cabinet council the emperor preſides ; and 
next to hum ſits the king of the Romans : and, in the 

rivy-council, the prime miniſter is preſident. Theſe 
5 10 ſecretaries, the principal of whom ſigns the 
emperor's letters. The council of war has two generals 
as preſidents, and ſeven majors- general as members, 
with proper ſecretaries, &c. The Aulic council con- 
ſiſts of an equal number of Roman Catholics and Lu- 
therans, nominated by the emperor, It is equal in 
power to the Imperial chamber of Wetzlar, as there is 
no appeal from either. The court of chancery, for 
all the buſineſs tranſacted at the Imperial court, where- 
of the elector of Mentz is always chancellor; but the 
vice- chancellor preſides in his abſence, and has an 
aſſiſtant, an aſſeſſor, two ſecretaries, and a referendary. 
The writs are either in the German or Latin tongues. 
Here is a council of finances, and an Imperial council, 
where is alſo a preſident, conſiſting of many lords 
and gentlemen; among whom are the governors of the 
Hungarian cities where the mines lie, with the chief 
officers for the civil affairs of Hungary, Bohemia, 
Moravia, Sileſia, &c. who ſend directions from hence 
to the reſpective governments of thoſe countries. 

Though other chief courts may exceed the Imperial 
in pomp, yet, for real grandeur, this outſtrips them 
all. Moſt of the officers of ſtate, andof the houſhold, are 
princes or counts, as are alſo the captains of the horſe 
and foot-guards : and there are not leſs than 100 gen- 
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tlemen of the bed-chamber, with golden ke 
breaſts, who are all counts and barons; of \ 
lity are alſo 60 pages; yet ceremonies and the eric... 

a name by which they call ancient uſages ja ene, 
court an air of conſtraint that is to be ſeen Bee on 
ele; and though it is univerſally exclaimed 2 ha. 
is as punctually obſerved as if it was an artich: 1 I 
ligion. They are very fond, in the city, as well 6 
at court, of the days of gala, which is the name A 
give to thoſe of feftival and ceremony, when chere f 


YS at their 
vhich que. 


commonly operas and comedies, There' arc hes 
claſſes of them; the court gala, which is univerſy), 
L 


both for the Imperial family, and for the nobles and 
plebians; at which time, eſpecially on the birth-dar 
of the emperor and empreſs, the court is extremel; 
gay, and glittering with gold and diamonds, On het, 
days the archducheſſes (becauſe it is the cuſtom . 
Vienna for ſiſters to dreſs alike) muſt be dreſſed all i 
their hair, as well as their maids of honour; and cer 
wear robes much like childrens veſts, with great vai 
The grand gala, which is kept in the city, is for the 
feſtival of ſome miniiter. The little gala is when the 
ladies are let blood; for if any lady of diſtinction doe; 
but ſend for a ſurgeon to open a vein, it is enough to 
put the whole city in gala: nay, the huſband makes a 
gala here for his wife, the wife for her huſband, the 
children for their parents, and brothers and ſiſters for 
one another; ſo that for this cauſe rwo-thirds of Vienna 
are always in gala. It is a ſingular cuſtom at this court 
that the empreſs-dowager can never quit mourning ; 
for though their officers and other domeſtics wear c- 
loured clothes, their apartments and coaches muſt al- 
ways be hung in black : neither muſt they be preſent 
at play, ball, or concert; ſo that by loſing their huſ- 
bands, they loſe the pleaſures of life. The emperor's 
pleaſure-houſes are no better than his palace in the 
city. The caſtle of the Favorita, which is in the ſu- 
burb of Leopoldſtadt, is a great irregular Gothic build- 
ing, full of turnings and windings, like the ftreet it 
looks into, and appears more like a great convent of 
Capuchins, than the manſion of an emperor. The gar- 
dens are pretty large, but otherwiſe mean. 

Luxemburg, though a neat convenient box, is even 
much inferior to the Favorita : but the court only re- 
ſides there a month or ſix weeks, during the ſeaſon for 
heron-hunting. The miniſters, who attend the em- 
peror there, have houſes, which, though not grand, are 
commodious; but any other perſon who goes thither to 
pay a viſit, muſt return to Vienna for a bed. The 
court uſed to ſpend a great part of the ſummer at the 
palace of New Favorita, which gives name to one of 
the ſuburbs ; but the princes of Mansfeld have builr 
one there which is much more magnificent. The em- 
peror Joſeph, indeed, began a fine houſe at Schonborn, 
or Schonbrun, about a league from this city, which, 
if finiſhed according to its plan, might have been ano- 
ther Verſailles ; but his empreſs-dowager, to whom be 
left it, ſuffered the works to run to ruin. 

The palace of the great prince Eugene, of Savoy, 
is very ſtately, but ſituated in a narrow ſtrect, with a 
very little court before it. Here is a ſpacious ſaloon, 
adorned with Jarge pictures, repreſenting the chief 
victories of the prince over the Frenchand the Turks; 
and in two rooms next to this, a ſuit of rich tapeltry, 
made by the famous Devos, at Bruſſels. In the bed- 
chamber beyond thele, there is a luſtre of rock chrylta), 


ſaid to have coſt 400,000 florins; and rich tapelt!Y) 


rolled up in pilaſters of green velvet, embroidered with 
gold, and adorned with figures of needle-work ſo fine, 
that they ſeem to be miniatures ; and the cloſet next to 
it is gilt all over. | : * 
The palace of Lichtenſtein, which is larger, and fu 
as magnificent, is worth ſeeing, were it only for its 
paintings. The palaces of the ſuburbs, in general, - 
infinitely more grand than thoſe of the City, and 4 
have both court- yards and gardens. Prince Eugene 5 
one here too, where he uſed to pals the fine ſeaſol. 


: 4 , * . | 
It is a ſuperb ſtructure, with magnificent gardens 
” 2 0 


EUROPE) 
; which aſe a fine caſcade; an orangery, and a menagerie, 
— the world can furniſh. There is a ſaloon be- 


v ſtairs, all lined with marble of ſeveral colours, the } 
| i 
| 


ling of which is finely painted. 
_ civil government of this city is adminiſtered by 
a ftadtholder, who muſt always be a perſon of noble 
extraction, and an officer of the army. | 
has ſeldom any other title than colonel of the city; 


and he has a lieutenant-colonel to command in his ab- 


ſence, who has the direction of the fortifications, the 
arſenal, and the garriſon, which never ſtirs from Vienna, | 
and conſiſts of veteran ſoldiers, or the burghers and | 
artificers of the city. The employments in this corps 
are very lucrative; but not being on the road to hon- 


out, not much ſolicited by perſons of extraction. It 
is. maintained at the charge of the city, and uſed to 
mount guard at the emperor's palace, as he has no other 


ſoot-guards. Vienna abounds with coffee-houſes, 
where the news- writers are not leſs free with the charac- 
ters of their generals, ſtateſmen, &c. than they are at 
London. There being no hoſpital of invalids here, 
the church doors are always plied with begging ſoldiers 
that have been diſabled in the ſervice. All round, 
upon the city walls, are barracks, or huts, for the gar- 
riſon, which are very well built, but not all of them 
octupied by the ſoldiers, ſome being tippling-houſes, 
and others for common women. | 
Kloſter-Neuburg is a rich foundation for Auguſtine | 
canons; Baden is famous for its hot baths; and Neu- 
ſtadt contains a military academy. 
Molk is a market town on the Danube, near which 


is an exempted cloiſter of Benedictines, the greateſt | 
| the Danube. 


and richeſt foundation of the kind in all Auſtria, The 
abbot is. primate of the lower eſtates of this circle, and 
preſident. of the ſeat of prelates, The abbey is dedica- 
ted to St. Colman, whoſe tomb it contains. 


for, in paſſing through this country in the habit of a 
pilgrim, he was taken up and hanged as a ſpy. 

_ Uyegzr AvsTRIa is divided into four quarters, Hauſ- 
truck, Traun, Michel, and Black. 

The principal places in the Hauſtruck quarter are 
Linz, the capital of Upper Auſtria, ſtanding on the 
Danube. Here is a wooden bridge over the Danube ; 
and on a hill in tke neighbourhood is a citadel, which 
is ſometimes the reſidence of the emperor. The town 
is well built of white free- ſtone, and populous, con- 
taining ſeveral handſome churches, cloiſters, ſquares, 
and fountains, and 1s much reſorted to by the nobility, 
who have villas in the neighbourhood. It is alſo the 
ſeat of ſeveral counts and colleges for Upper Auſtria; 
carries on a conſiderable trade in gun-barrels and linen 
cloth; and has handſome ſuburbs, with two great year- 
ly fairs, at Eaſter and Bartholomew-tide. In the neigh- 
bourhood likewiſe are plantations of hops. 

Wels is a well built town, on the river Traun, ſaid 
to have been founded by the emperor Valerian, after 


his expedition againſt the Scythians in Pannonia. Here | 


is a caſtle, in which the emperor Maximilian I. died. 
From this town alſo the neighbouring extenſive barren 
heath of Welſar takes its name. 

Gmunden is a town ſituated on the lake of Gmund, 
or Traun, which abounds with fiſh. It has a conſider- 
able trade in ſalt, made at Halſtadt, in the neighbour- 
hood, brought hither by the lake, and exported as far 
as Vienna, The ſalt- pits was firſt diſcovered in 1303, 
by Elizabeth, conſort of Albrecht I. On an iſland in 
the lake is a royal citadel, called ort. 

| Focklabruck, or Voklabruck, is a well. built town 
on the river Vokl, which enjoys the privilege of grant- 
ing protection to all ſlaves, whoſe burghers and mer- 
Chants, with their wares, are toll-free, throughout all 
the Auſtrian dominions. Near it, in 1626, the rebel 
Bavarians were defeated. et 

Frankenburg, a town ſtanding on the borders of 

ivaria, and containing a citadel, which, together 


4 with the moſt uncommon creatures that the four 


The governor | 


This St. 
Colman was the apoſtle of Auſtria, and of the blood 
royal of Scotland; but his fate was ſomewhat ſingular ; | 
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with the country denominated from them, and the 
incorporated ſeigniories, is the property of count Khe- 


venhuller. | 

Kainmer is a citadel in the Atterſee, which is the 
largeſt lake in the whole country, and abounds in 
exquiſite "fiſh, of which it yields a new ſpecies every 
month. | | | | 6 

Schaumberg is a citadel, which gives name to a 
county, now belonging to the family of Stahrenberg, 
but formerly an immediate county of the empire. 

The county of Neuburg alſo was formerly an imme- 
diate county of the empire, but now belongs to the 


biſhop of Paſſau. Though this county 1s a part of 


Auſtria, it is ſurrounded on all ſides by Bavaria, and 
has ſeveral citadels in it. 3 

The moſt remarkable places in the Traun quarter 
are aye on 
Ens, in Latin Aniſia, Anaſum, or Anaſſanum,- a 
ſtrong, well-built town, ſituated on the river of the ſame 
name. It was built in the year 990, on the fite of 
Lauriacum, a Roman colony, deftroyed by the Huns, 


about the year 450, and the ſeat of ſome Roman em- 


perors. Ens was formerly ſubject to its own count, 
till the emperor Rodolph purchafed ir, and annexed it 
to the dominions of Auſtria, The river Ens falls into 
the Danube two miles below the town. | 

Steyer is a confiderable town, ſituated at the conflux 
of the two little rivers Steyer and Ens, and inhabited 
chiefly by ſmiths, cutlers, and other artificers who, by 
means of the Danube, tranſport their workmanſhip to 
various places. | 

In Michel quarter are Schlog, a cloiſter on the river; 
and the Millack-Bad, a celebrated medicinal bath near 


In Black quarter are Freyſtadt, a ſtrong, well-built, 
royal town, on the north ſide of the Danube ; and 


Grein, which contains a Franciſcan cloiſter, a Loretto 


chapel, amount calvary, and an hermitage. 

The Duchy of STix1a is divided into Upper and 
Under Stiria; and bounded to the north by Auſtria, 
properly ſo called ; to the ſouth by Caricola ; to the 
weſt by Saltzburg and Carinthia ; and to the eaſt by 
Hungary. The air is unwholeſome ; and -the inhabi- 
tants are greatly troubled with fevers and ſwelled throats, 
which latter complaint is owing to the great quantity 
of ſnow-water which they drink. Upper Stiria is very 
mountainous, and exceedingly cold, bur yet tolerably 
fertile. The mountains contain filver, lead, copper, 
and iron ; and the ſummits are covered with foreſts, 
which ſupply wood for ſmelting thoſe metals. The 
ſteel of this country is reckoned the beſt in Europe. 

In the whole duchy are 20 boroughs, near 100 mar- 
ket towns, and about 500 citadels. The common 
people generally ſpeak Wendiſh, or a very harſh dialect 
of the German; and the better ſort are maſters not 
only of theſe, but alſo of the Italian and French. The 


land eſtates of this duchy conſiſts, as in Auſtria, of the 


prelates, lords, knights, and royal towns ; and their 
aſſemblies are held at Gratz. The Roman Catholic is 
the only religion tolerated in Stiria. Seckau is the ſee 
of a biſhop, ſubject to the archbiſhop of Saltzſburg, 
whoſe vicar he is in moſt parts of Stiria, At Gratz is 
an univerſity ; and in ſome other places are gymnaſia, 
and ſeveral good colleges. The principal manufac- 
tures of the country are iron and ſteel works, of which 
there is a conſiderable exportation. Stiria continued a 
marquiſate, till the emperor Frederick Barbaroſſa 
erected it into a duchy. It has been conſtantly ſubject 
to the houſe of Auſtria, ſince Rodolph I. and to this 
day retains peculiar immunities. The counts of Traut- 
manſdorf are ſupreme hereditary ſtewards, the counts 
of Wildenſtein chamberlains, the counts of Saurau 
marſhals, the counts of Wendiſh Gratz maſters of the 
horſe, &c. &c. 5 
The principal places are the following: 

_ Gratz, or Gracz, the metropolis, lies on the river 
Muhr, 20 miles from the Drave, and 74 ſouth of Vien- 
na, and is a neat, well- built city, in a pleaſant, fruitful 

ö 1 country, 
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country, and defended by a wall, ramparts, and caſtle, 
on a rocky hill, and other fortifications, that render it 
almoſt impregnable. The caſtle is on a high hill, that 
commands a neighbouring country, where is the arch- 
duke's palace, which is finely furniſhed, and has a 
library and muſeum. Here is a large college 
well endowed, which has the privilege of conferring 
degrees; ſo that it is ranked among the univerſities of 
Germany, and is well filled with ſtudents. This town 
is the reſidence of the governor of Stiria, as it was 
formerly of the archdukes of Auſtria, particularly Fer- 
dinand II. afterwards emperor, who called themſelves 
by its name. Its ſuburbs, which are large, are waſhed 
by a rivulet of its own name; and its territory 1s very 
9 ; 
arburg, celebrated for its Roman monuments, 1s 
alſo remarkable for its manufactures. 

Raſkeſburg, or Rakelſburg, ſituated on the river 
Muhr, is one of the ſtrongeſt towns in Stiria. The 
neighbouring country produces plenty of grapes, and 
other fruits. The burghers have the ſole privilege to 
buy all the new wines during a ſtated time, after which 
the peaſants may ſell to whom they pleaſe. 
Leutenburg, a market town, is noted for the beſt 
wine in theſe parts, | 

Cilli, or Zilli, was formerly the capital of an inde- 
pendent county, which the emperor Frederick III. 
took poſſeſſion of in 1457, when the laſt count was 
killed, leaving no heirs, and incorporated it with Stiria. 
In this county ſtands the high mountain Bacher, or 
Pacher, rich in all forts of ores, as the mineral waters 
that iſſue from it evidently ſhew. The highway be- 
tween Cilli and Pettau was originally a Roman cauſe- 
way ; and ſeveral Roman mile-ſtones, and other monu- 
ments, have been found near it. The inhabitants of 
the county are all Sclavonians, otherwiſe called Wends, 
or Winds. The town, ſtiled, in Latin authors, Cilia, 
Celia, Celia, and Zelia, is very ancient; and, by 
many Roman coins, and other monuments, diſcovered 
in and about it, appears to have been anciently a place 
of great conſideration. 

Gunnawitz is a market town, near which is a re- 
markable ſpring, being warm in winter, and cold in 
ſummer. | 

Studenitz has a noble female foundation, or priory, 
belonging to the order of Dominicans. 

In Upper Stiria are the following places 

Judenburg, the capital, ſituated on the banks of the 
Muhr, in a plain, ſurrounded with high mountains, 
continually covered with ſnow, contains a royal fort, 
rwo cloiſters, and a college. Here alſo are two great 
yearly fairs, 

Leuben, a neat pleaſant town, ſtanding upon the 
{ame river, was once the capital of a county, Here is 
4 college, two cloiſters, and a great trade in iron. 
Near it is the rich nunnery of Goſs. 

Seckau is a conſiderable town, and an epiſcopal ſee, 
under the archbiſhop of Saltzburg, by whom the biſhop 
is elected and inveſted. | 

Bruck, on the Muhr, is noted for a great cattle fair, 
a fine public ſquare, and two monaſteries, 

Eiſenartz is a conſiderable town, and famous for its 
mines and forges of iron, whence it has irs name. It 
{ſuppties all Germany with ſteel, and many places with 
iron; vaſt quantities of both being diſpoſed of at the 
great yearly fair, and at other times. 

A 1755 of the Duchy of CaRINxTHIA was anciently 
called Carnia, and the inhabitants Carni; but the for- 
mer afterwards Carinthia, and the latter Carantani, and 
Carinthi. The county of Carinthia is bounded to the 
ſouth by the territories of Venice and Carniola; to the 
north by Stiria, and the archbiſhopric of Saltzburg; 
to the weſt by Tirol, or Tyrol; and to the eaſt by 
Stiria. The air is cold, the ſoil barren; the rivers, 
brooks, &c. abound with fiſh; and the mountains yield 
many minerals, The principal places are as follow : 

Clagenfurt, the capital of the whole duchy, ſtanding 
140 miles ſouth-weſt of Vienna, (being anciently called 


4 * 
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Claudia, and the ſeat of the dukes,) is well bull 


ron of Eck ſtaff-bearer, count Sauer of Ankenſtein 
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fortified, and contains ſeveral churches and convents 
1 


with a large college, a gymnaſium, and ape 
houſe, in which the ſtares aſſemble Here En 
equeſtrian ſtatue of the emperor Theobald. — 
Sylvius ſays, That in his time, if a man was r 
ſuſpected of theft, they uſed firſt to hang him, and ti 
try him three days after. If he was found guilty — 
let his body hang till it rotted; if innocent, they . 
him down, buried him at the public charge, and prayed 
for his ſoul.” Between this town and St. Veit are ſome 
remains of an ancient town, ſuppoſed to be Tiburnia 
where Roman coins have been found, and other anti- 
quities. The Lutheran religion was ſuppreſſed here 
anno 1600, | 5 

Villach, near the Drave, over which there is 3 
bridge, is a populous town, a great thoroughfare, ang 
famous for irs mineral waters. The ſituation of this 
town is among hills, and the churches are noted for 
their fine paintings. The governor is nominated an. 
nually, the emperor naming him two ſucceſſive yeats, 
and the biſhop of Bamberg a third. 

The Duchy,of CaxxtorA is bounded by the Gulph 
of Venice to the weſt, by Sclavonia and Croatia to the 
eaſt, by Carinthia and Stiria to the north, and by the 
Adriatic Sea to the ſouth. It is 110 miles long, 50 
broad, rather cold, but, at the ſame time, tolerably 
fertile. The lower claſs of people ſpeak the Sclavonian, 
or Wendiſh language; the better ſort the German; 
but both with a very indifferent dialect. The peaſants 
are a very hardy ſet of people, going barefoot in the 
midſt of winter, never covering their breaſts from the 
inclemency of the weather, and ſleeping on a hard 
bench, without bed or bolſter. In the Upper and 
Lower Krain the people wear long beards; and ſuch as 
live by exporting the commodities of the country on 
pack-horſes are called Samers, or, more properly, 
Saumers. The ſtates of Carniola conſiſt of the clergy, 
the nobility, knights, and royal towns. Chriſtianity 
was firſt planted in this county about the middle of the 
eighth century; and, in the ſixteenth, Lutheraniſm 
made a conliderable progreſs in it; but, excepting the 
Walachians, or Uſkokes, who are of the Greek church, 
and (tile themſelves Staraverzi, i. e. Old Believers, all 
the inhabitants at preſent are Roman Catholics. In the 
whole duchy are 3 biſhoprics, 24 cloiſters, 4 com- 
manderies, and 134 pariſhes z but to the biſhopric of 
Leybach belong alſo: many pariſhes in Stiria and Ca- 
rinthia, The principal commodities exported from 
hence are iron, ſteel, quick-ſilver, white and red 
wine, oil of olives, cattle, ſheep, cheeſe, linen, 4 
kind of woollen ſtuff called Mahalan, Spaniſh leather, 
honey, walnuts, timber, together with all manner of 
wood-work, as boxes, diſhes, trenchers, ſpoons, ſieves, 
&c. Carniola was long a marquiſate or margravate 
but, in the year 1231, was erected into a duchy. On 


the extinRion of the margraves, the inhabitants made 
choice of Frederick II. duke of Auſtria and Stiria, for 
The arms of Carniola are an eagle 


their ſovereign. re al 
crowned, on whoſe breaſt and expanded wings is to be 
ſeen a diced creſcent. The counts of Thurn are ſu- 
preme hereditary ſtewards in Carniola and the Wendiſh 


Mark, the houſe of Averſberg chamberlains and mar- 


ſnals, the prince of Lamberg maſter of the horſe, _ 
count of Cobenzel cup-bearer, the barons of Eck ant 
Hohenwart ſewers, the count of Gallenberg ranger, 
the count of Katzenſtein keeper of the jewels, the ba- 


carver, and the count of Lanihieri falconer. The 


. . e- 
principal officers far the government of the county al 


the land captain, or the governor in chief, the burgrave 
of Laubach, land lieuterant, and land vicar. rich 
This duchy has ſeveral immaterial ſubdiviſions, i 


as Upper, Lower, Middle, Inner, 8c, but the 1 


cipal places are the following: 
Laubach, the capital, ſtands on 
ſame name, which falls into the Save 10 miles 


it. The air here is not reckoned wholeſome; Pp 
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3. well built city, which the emperor Fre- 
gik 17 made the ſee % a biſhop, formerly under 
the juriſdiction of the patriarch of Aquileia, but now 
dependent on the pope. It has a cathedral, and a large 
caſtle ; but it is commanded by a hill; and the town 
is not very ſtrong, eſpecially towards the river, How- 
ever, it held out a ſiege, in 1440, till the emperor 
Frederick III. came to its relief. The princes of the 
houſe of Auſtria have the right of appointing the pre- 
lates and the chapter here, which only conſiſts of ſix 
canons, of whom, indeed, the biſhop nominates one. 
Here is a fine houſe, where the ſtates of the duchy meet; 
and the prince de Averſberg has alſo a palace in it. 
There are ſeveral convents for both ſexes; and the 
river is noted for breeding the largeſt cray-fiſh in 
Europe. : 

Crainberg, or Krainberg, on the banks of the Save, 
over which it has a bridge, ſtands on the top of a hill, 
and is fortified with a ſtrong caſtle. It has three 
churches; and, in its ſuburbs, a monaſtery of Capu- 
chins. It once gave title to a marquis of the ancient 
Bavarian family, ſuppoſed to have been a Roman co- 
lony ; becauſe coins and medals, with other Roman 
monuments, are frequently dug up in and about the 
own. 

; Ratſmondorf, in this neighbourhood, on the north 
fide of the Save, has alſo many Roman antiquities, and 
gives title to a Roman family in Stiria. 

Lack, or Biſhopſlack, is a city, which was plun- 
dered and burnt in 1451; but is handſomely rebuilt and 
fortified, and is ſubject to the biſhop of Freyſing, to 
whom the emperor Henry III. gave it; and the gover- 
nor of it is his lieutenant, 

That part of Iſtria which belongs to Auſtria is very 
fertile; and divided into the county of Metterberg, and 
lordſhip of Caſtua. The chief places are Metterberg, 
which gives name to the county, and is its capital. It 
is without walls or ramparts, but has a caſtle to defend 
it. Antiguana, a large town; Biben, the ſee of a 
biſhop; Bercketz, a town with an harbour, on the 
Adriatic; and Caſtua, which gives name toa lordſhip. 

St. Viet, ſituated on a bay of the Adriatic, has a 
ſtrong caſtle, is otherwiſe well fortified, and poſſeſſes a 
good trade on account of its excellent harbour, by which 
large quantities of goods are exported and imported. 
The neighbouring territories yield abundance of wine 
and fruits, particularly figs. The governor of the town 
is ſtiled captain, and reſides in the caſtle. On the op- 
polite fide of the river there is a chapel, dedicated to St. 
Mary of Loretto. The neighbouring gulph abounds 
in fiſh; among which is a ſpecies called gatta, the ſkin 
of which, forming a kind of ſhagreen, 1s uſed for the 
caſes of watches, caſkets, teleſcopes, &c. This town 
was formerly incorporated with the duchy of Carniola, 
and bore a ſhare in its taxes; but, at preſent, it is 
neither reckoned a part of its territory, nor 1s it ſubject 
to its impoſts. 

Kirknitz, or Czirnitz, is remarkable for its famous 
lake, called the Czirnitzer Lake, or Sea, which is 10 
miles long, and 8 broad, encompaſſed with mountains 
and foreſts at ſome diſtance, and on the eaſt ſide with a 
foreſt of pear- trees. The water ſinks under ground 
every year in June, through many large holes in the 
bottom, leaving it quite dry till September, when it 
returns ſpouting out of thoſe holes, with ſuch violence, 
that it ſoon riſes to the height of a pike, and covers all 
the ground again, making that ſpace a ſea, which was 
before fields of corn, paſture, and hunting : for, after 
the retreat of the water, the people ſow corn here, 
which ripens for the fickle before September: and the 
graſs grows here ſo quick, that it affords paſture for 
the cattle and deer that are turned into it from the 
neighbouring hills and foreſts, which are taken off be- 
ore the ſprings riſe again. The fiſh that abound here 
are carp, eels, tench, &c. which none muſt catch 
without licence from the prince of Eckenburg, who is 
lord of the manor till the water retires; and then the 
Peaſants catch great numbers, by laying their nets over 
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the holes. The adjacent inhabitants ſay, the lake con- 


ſtantly obſerves this courſe, but can give no reaſon for 
this ſtrange phænomenon. | . 

Laas hes near this lake, with a caſtle, on the river 
Boick, that runs into it 20 miles ſouth-eaſt . from 
Czirnitz, and is noted for a breed of well-ſhaped 
horſes, though not ſo good for ſervice as thoſe bred in 
Karſtia. | | 

Upper Laubach, on the ſame river, is conſiderable 
for being a mart for Italian goods, which are brought 
hither in great quantities over the mountains from 
Gortz, and ſent to all parts of Germany. 

The province of Windiſchmark, in Latin Vindorum 
Marchia, lies in the ſouth-eaſt corner of this duchy. 
Some reckon it a Sclavonian principality, and ſubjett 
to the emperor, and not a part of Carniola, to which 
it adjoins. Though it is a mountainous, barren coun- 
try, eſpecially towards the ſouth, it produces corn and 
excellent white wine. Its inhabitants are thought to 
be a branch of the Venedi. Their language is a mix- 
ture of the Sclavonic and German, and their religion 
Roman Catholic. | | 

Metling, or Motling, the chief town of the Win- 
diſchmark, ſtands in a pleaſant, fruitful country, on 
the river Culp, and the [rs 85 of Croatia. The chief 
trade of its inhabitants is fattening ſwine, in two neigh- 
bouring woods of cheſnuts and oaks. This town lies 
full in the road from Laubach to Croatia, The wood 
through which it leads is rough and ſtony, but the reſt 
of the country is pleaſant and fruitful, In the year 
14.31 this town was ſurpriſed by the Turks, and moſt 
of the inhabitants maſſacred; and in 1578 it was again 
ſtormed and plundered by thoſe infidels. There is a 
houſe here of the Teutonic order. 

Rudolphſworth, Rudelſwerd, or Newſtadt, which 
ſtands on the river Gurck, is ſaid to have been 'a Ro- 
man colony, but ſubdued by the Goths, whoſe king, 
Dieterich, reſided here. It is a well fortified town, 
and famous for the beſt wine in thoſe parts. About 1435 
it was beſieged by Albert of Auſtria, and Ulrich, count 
of Cilli; but the troops of the emperor Sigiſmund 
obliged them to raiſe the ſiege; and he granted the 
town great privileges for its brave oppoſition. Ir has 
an abbey, a convent of Recollects, and hot baths, at 
four miles diſtance, much frequented by foreigners. 
Newſtadt is the name commonly given to the town, and 
Rudolphſworth to the abbey. 

Gortz, or Goritz, is an ancient town on the river 
Lozono, in Goritia, ſituated in the middle of a wood, 
and by ſome thought to have been the ancient No- 
ricia, or Noreia, near which Dieterich, king of the 
Goths, defeated Odoacer, king of the Heruli. The 
Old, or Upper Town, was taken, in 1507, by the 
Venetians, who fortified it, but regained by the empe- 
ror Maximilian I. two years after; and, in 1616, 
they again attempted to ſurpriſe it, but were forced to 
retreat. 

The Sclavonian tongue, which is ſpoken in theſe pro- 
vinces, reaches no farther weſt than this town, where 
the common people ſpeak a corrupt Latin, more like 
French than Italian; but, in the courts of judicature, 
they ſpeak High Dutch, as do alſo the gentry, It is 
the refidence of the governor, and other perſons of 
quality, The inhabitants pretend it is a diſtinct pro- 
vince, and that their anceſtors were a colony of Ger- 
mans brought hither from Swabia. However, it is 
deemed a part of Carniola. The. river on which the 
town ſtands falls into the Gulph of Venice. The lower 
part of it is quite open, and has a college, a convent of 
Franciſcans, another of Capuchins, and ſome very fine 
houſes, The town-houſe, where the ſtates of the county 
meet, is not large, but well built. In the Upper 
Town, which is called the Fortreſs, there is a good 
guard, Appeals are made from the courts here to the. 
regency of Auſtria, The road from hence to Laubac 
is very ſtony, The county or diſtri of Goricia, a 


which this town 1s the capital, is 35 miles long, and 1 


broad, and has fine vineyards. It had formerly its par- 
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ticular counts, the branch of which being extinct, the 
emperor Frederick IV. took poſſeſſion of it in 1473; 
ſo that it belongs to the houſe of Auſtria. 

Seiſſenburg is a market town of note, on the banks of 
the Gurck, which ſupplies it with plenty of fiſh, parti- 
cularly the beſt cray-fiſh in the country. It is ſubject 
to the counts of Averſperg. | 

Landſtraſſe is a ſtrong town, almoſt encompaſſed by 
the Gurck. It has juriſdiction over the neighbouring 
hills and vallies, which were formerly a wilderneſs for 
ſeveral leagues, but of late ages well inhabited; the 
vallies having been converted into meadows and paſ- 
turage, by a company of Walachians, that ſettled here 
by che name of* Uſſocken, who are of the Greek 
church, pay the emperor no tribute, but own him for 
ſovereign, and, upon occaſion, furniſh him with men 
in proportion to their numbers. : 

Reifntitz is a noted town on the borders of Carni- 
ola, near the Zirnicker See, being the chief of a ba- 
rony of the ſame name belonging to the family of 
Trigler, and the place where the Imperial trained bands 
of this county muſter. The Turks burnt moſt of it 
down in 1480. | 

The province of Karſtia is reckoned a part of the 
duchy of Carniola, though it formerly belonged to Fri- 
uli, betwixt which and Iſtria it lies. It is a peninſula, 
almoſt encompaſſed with the rivers Alben and Lilonzo, 
about 35 miles long, and 20 broad, and remarkable for 
a breed of good horſes, which are bought up by moſt 
of the Italian nobility. It was diſmembered from 
Friuli in 1500, and is divided into Upper and Lower 
Karſtia. 

In this province is the famous river Timavus, men- 
tioned by Virgil in the firſt Eneid. It is called at 
firſt Recca; and, after running under ground for 
above 40 miles, Timavus, as ſoon as it breaks out 
again, and falls into the Gulph of Trieſte by 12 {mall 
channels. 

Trieſte, the chief town of this province, ſtands on 
the Adriatic Sea, at the bottom of a bay, to which 
it gives name, It was a Roman colony, and built 
from the ruins of the ancient Tergeſtum of the Carni- 
ans, the ruins of which are ſtill to be ſeen on a neigh- 
bouring mountain. It is a ſmall, but ſtrong and po- 

ulous place, with a large harbour, the only one the 
Fuſe of Auſtria has in this country. It is alſo a biſhop's 
fee, under the patriarch of Aquileia, The Venetians 
ſeized it in the beginning of the 13th century, on ac- 
count of the piracy of the inhabitants; but Maximilian 
I. took it from the Venetians, A. D. 1507, and his 
ſucceſſors have been in poſſeſſion of it ever ſince. 
Great quantities of ſalt are made here and exported; 
and the neighbouring country produces good wine. 
There is a fine town-houſe in the middle of a large 
ſquare, near the port, where are two beautiful ſtone 

illars; one with the image of the Virgin Mary upon 
it, and the other with that of the emperor. Here are 
a cathedral, a college, and a church. The town is 
well built; and the rocks run into the ſea here in the 
form of moles, which break the waves, and render it 
ſafe riding, even for ſhips of burden, when in port; 
but it is only frequented by ſmall veſſels, juſt to croſs 
over to Venice: though the emperor Charles VI. who 
had no other ſea- port in his hereditary dominions before 
the treaty of peace at Raſtadt, which threw Italy, Si- 
cily, and the Spaniſh Netherlands, into his hands, 
made this a free port, and gave great encouragement 
to the ſhips and merchants of all nations to come to it, 
defigning to make it the center of the Auſtrian com- 
merce in this part of the world: but the merchants of 
Trieſte not having a ſtock, the Venetians themſelves 
came among them, and carried on that very trade for 


„ 


them, by which they were ſo ſanguine at one time, as 


to think of ſupplanting even Venice itſelf: for from 
this port the Venetian merchants ſtruck into a new 


commerce, by the river Save to Belgrade, and from 


thence to Sinope in the Black Sea; and likewiſe to 
Conſtantinople. The moſt the Germans have yet done 
— 2 ; . 
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here, has been to ſend ſome ſhips among the Arch: 
lago iſlands, from whence they bring back. win he. 
ton-yarn, fruits, and ſome ſilk, grogram-yarn es, cot- 
hair, &c. But the chief misfortune which "Yi Peres 
ans laboured under in carrying on the great trad ultri. 
poſed from this port, was, that they had no fu * 
goods for exportation, either for their produce of 
nufactures; the only article they could export a g 
value, being the wrought iron made in Car ry 
Stiria, and the adjacent countries ; which, in fa "a, 
of great ſervice to the Venetians, becauſe they 2 1 
no iron works near them, The Venetians have 2 = 
gation allo through Stiria by the river Muhr * 
Danube, and ſo to Vienna; and they have the like 5. 
Carniola, by the great river Save, which runs Ba 


Croatia and Hungary. From theſc countries the Ve 


netians receive a great ey of large black cattle 
which are bought lean, from Croatia, and then broy * 
down to the ſalt marſhes of Venice, and fed there or 
they are fat. Some alſo are bought at the ſeveral fairs 
on the frontiers of Carinthia; and they afford the beſt 
beef, when fed in the rich lands of Lomb rdy, that j 

8 p 15 
to be found in that part of the world. 

The Idrian bottom is ſituated between Carniola and 
the county of Gortz. , The name is derived from Idria 
a royal market- town, which is immediately ſubject 10 
the Auſtrian aulic- chamber Gratz, and lies in a decp 
valley, amidſt high mountains, on the ſmall river Idria. 
This town is defended by a caſtle, and celebrated for its 
quickſilver mines. The common ſort of quickſilver is 
extracted from the ore by means of fire; but the virgin 
quickſilver is found in numerous ſmall drops, or trickles 
through the veins of the mountains. Malefactors ate 
condemned to theſe mines to work for life, as this 
kind of labour is the moſt unwholeſome that can be. 

As we cannot preſent the reader with a more accu- 
rate deſcription of theſe mines, or a more pathetic diſ- 
play of the miſeries of thoſe who are doomed to toil in 
them, than what are contained in two letters, written 
by a learned and ingenious traveller, of che name of 
Everard, we inſert them without farther apology, 


. 


F TER paſſing through ſeveral parts of the Alps, 
and having viſited Germany, I thought J could not re- 
turn home without viſiting the quickſilver mines at Idria, 
and ſeeing thoſe dreadful ſubterraneous caverns, where 
thouſands are condemned to reſide, ſhut out from all 
hopes of ever ſeeing the chearful light of the ſun, and 
obliged to toil out a miſerable life under the whips of 
imperious taſk-maſters. Imagine to yourſclf a hole in 
the ſide of a mountain, about five yards over : down 
this you are let, in a kind of.a bucket, more than 109 
fathom, the proſpect growing ſtill more gloomy, yet 
ſtill widening as you deſcend. At length, after iwing- 
ing in terrible ſuſpence for ſome time in this precarious 
ſituation, you then reach the bottom, and tread on the 
ground, which, by its hollowed ſound under your fect, 
and the reverberations of the echo, ſeems rhunderin? 
at every ſtep you take. In this gloomy and fright! 
ſolitude, you are enlightened by the feeble gleam o 
lamps, here and there diſperſed, to as that the wretche 
inhabitants of theſe manſions can go from one place te 
another without a guide; and yer let me afſure yo" 
that though they, by cuſtom, could ſec objects 2 
diſtinctly by thele lights, I could ſcarce diſcern “ 
ſome time, any thing, not even the perſon who Cai 
with me to ſhew me theſe ſcenes of horror. 

From this deſcription, I ſuppole, you n 
diſagreeable idea of the place; yet Jer me allure y 
that it is a palace, if we compare the habitation 9. 
the inhabitants: ſuch wretches my eyes never yet I 
held. The blackneſs of their vilages only 1crVe - 
cover an horrid paleneſs, cauſed by the noxious due : 
ties of the mineral they are employed in proguring; 5 
they in general conſiſt of malefactors condemn* 


u have but a 
OU, 


life to this taſk, they are fed at the public ep = 


the general, with whom the duel had been fought, and 
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but ſeldom conſume much proviſion, as they loſe their 
appetites. in à ſhort time, and commonly in about two 
ears expire, through, a total contraction of all the 


joints of the body. | 


« In this horrid manſion I walked after my guide 
for ſome time, pondering on the ſtrange tyranny and 
avarice of mankind, when I was accoſted by a voice 
behind me, calling me by my name, and enquiring 
after my health with the moſt cordial affection. I 
turned, and ſaw a creature all black and hideous, who 
approached me, and with a piteous accent demanding, 
« Ah, Everard, do you not know me?” Good God ! 
what was my ſurpriſe, when, through the veil of this 
wretchedneſs, I diſcovered the features of a dear and 
old friend. I flew to him with affection; and after a 
tear of condolence, aſked how he came there. Lo 
this he replied, that having fought a duel with an offi- 
cer of the Auſtrian infantry, againſt the emperor's 
command, and having left him for dead, he was 
obliged to fly into the foreſts of Iſtria, where he was 
firſt taken, and afterwards ſheltered by ſome banditti, 
who had long infeſted that quarter. With theſe he 
lived nine months, till, by a cloſe inveſtiture of the 
place, in which they were concealed; and, after a very 
obſtinate reſiſtance, in which the greater part of them 
were killed, he was taken and carried to Vienna, in 
order to be broken alive upon the wheel. However, 
upon arriving at the capital, he was quickly known ; 
and ſeveral of the aſſociates of his accuſation and dan- 
ger witnefling his innocence, his puniſhment of the rack 
was changed into that of perpetual baniſnment and 
labour in the mines of Idria—a ſentence, in my 
opinion, a thouſand times worſe than death. 

« As my old friend was giving me this account, a 
young woman came up to him, who at once I perceiv- 
ed to be born for better fortune: the dreadful ſituation 
of this place was not able to deſtroy her beauty ; and 
even in this ſcene of wretchedneſs, ſhe ſeemed to have 
charms ſufficient to grace the moſt brilliant aſſembly. 
This lady, was, in fact, daughter to one of the firſt 
families in Germany ; and having tried every means to 
procure her huſbands pardon without effect, was ar laſt 


reſolved to ſhare his miſeries, as ſhe could not relieve | 


them. With him ſhe accordingly deſcended into theſe 
manſions, from whence few of the living return ; and 
with him ſhe is contented to live, forgetting the gaie- 
ties of life, and with him to toil, deſpiſing the ſplendor 
of opulence, and contented with the conſciouſneſs of 
her own conſtancy.” | 


1 II. 


e MY laſt to you was expreſſive, and, perhaps, too 
much ſo, of the gloomy ſituation of my mind. I own, 
the deplorable ſituation of the worthy man deſcribed 
in it, was enough to add double ſeverity to the hideous 
manſion. At preſent, however, I have the happineſs 
of informing you, that I was a ſpectator of the moſt 
affecting ſcenes I ever yet beheld. Nine days after I 
had written my laſt, a perſon came poſt from Vienna, 
to the little village near the mouth of the great ſhaft. 
He was ſoon after followed by a ſecond, and he by a 
third. The firſt enquiry was after my unfortunate 
friend ; and I happening to overhear the demand, gave 
them the firſt intelligence. Two of theſe were the 
brother and couſin of the lady; the third was an inti- 
mate friend and fellow-ſoldier to my friend. They 
came with his pardon, which had been procured by 


who was perfectly cured of his wounds, I led him, 
with all the expedition of joy, down to this dreary 
abode, preſented to him his ktiends, and informed him 
of the happy change of his circumſtances. It would be 
impoſſible to deſcribe the joy that brightened upon his 
grief-worn countenance; nor was the young lady's 
emotions leſs vivid at ſeeing her friends, and hearing of 
her huſband's liberty. . 


Some hours were employed in meer the ap- 
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married to the Pretender. 


Pearance of his faithful couple ; nor could T. without 
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a tear, behold my friend taking leave of the former 
wretched companions of his toil, To one he left his 
mattock, to another his working-clothes, to a third 
his houſhold utenſils, ſuch as were neceſſary for him in 
that ſituation, We ſoon emerged from the mine, where 
he once again reviſited the light of the ſun, that he 
had totally deſpaired of ever ſeeing again. A poſt- 
chaiſe and four were ready the next morning to take 
them to Vienna, where, I am ſince informed by a 
letter from himſelf, they are retumed. The emperor 
has again taken him into fayour, his fortune and rank 
are reſtored, and he and his fair partner have now the 
pleaſing fatisfaction of feeling happineſs with double 
reliſh, as they once knew what ve 

The county of Tirol is partly level and partly moun- 
tainous ;, the places of the former are fertile, and thoſe 
of the latter covered with woods, abounding in game, 
and rich in mines. The men are robuſt, the woman 
fair; and both, in their characters, have a mixture o 
the German and Italian. 

A partigular kind of ſalutation is uſed all over Tirol, 
When a perſon comes into a houſe, he ſays, © Hail! 
Jeſus Chriſt,” The anſwer is, © May Chriſt be praiſ- 
ed, and the Holy Virgin his mother.“ Then the maſter 

of the the houſe takes the viſitor by the hand. This 


ſalutation is fixed up in print at all the doors, with an 


advertiſementitacked to it, importing, that pope Cle- 
ment XI, granted 100 days indulgence, and a plenary 
abſolution to thoſe who ſhould pronounce the ſaluta- 
tion and anſwer, | 3 
The emperor has forts and citadels fo advantageouſ- 
ly ſituated on rocks and mountains all over the county, 
that they command all the vallies, avenues, and paſſes 
that lead into it. The inhabitants, however, (to keep 
them in good humour, ) are more gently treated, and 
not ſo highly taxed, as thoſe of the other hereditary 
countries. As to the ſtates, they are much the ſame in 
this county as in the other Auſtrian territories, ' except 
that the peaſants here ſend deputies to the diets. Tirol 
came to the houſe of Auſtria in the year 1363, when 
Margaret, counteſs thereof, bequeathed it to her un- 
cles the dukes of Auſtria, The arms of Tirol are an 
eagle gules, in a field argent. Beſides the governor, 
here are three ſovereign colleges, ſubordinate to the 
court at Vienna, which fit at Inſpruck on the Inn, the 
capital of the county, ſituated 225 miles weſt of Vienna. 
The city is ſmall, but elegant; the ſuburbs are large, 
and the whole is pleaſant, It contains ſeveral hand- 
ſome churches, convents, market-places, fountains, 
and palaces, is the reſidence of the governor, and ſear 
of the colleges. The caſtle is large, but not regular; 
convenient, but not beautiful. It is adorned with many 
fine paintings, a cabinet of curioſities, groves, gardens, 
and walks that lead from it to five different churches. 
Adjoining to it is a wooden palace, whither the court 
uſed to retire when an earthquake happened, to which 
the city, by being ſhut up among ſo many mountains, 
is frequently ſubject, 
The fortifications are not extraordinary ; but, about 


a mile off, is the ſtrong caſtle of Amras, or Ambras, 


which commands the town. In the Franciſcan church 
is a noble monument, erected by Ferdinand I. to his 


rand-father Maximilian; and a chancel, called the 


filver chancel, becauſe there is an image of the Virgin 
of ſolid ſilver, as large as the life, in the middle of the al- 
tar, together with many other images of ſaints, all of the 
ſame metal, In this city Chriſtina, queen of Sweden; 
firſt abjured the Proteſtant religion in 1655; and, in 
1719, the princels Sobieſki was detained here by the 
emperor's orders, when the was going to Italy to be 


her eſcape, and was married to him. | 
Hall, which ſtands a league north-eaſt of Inſpruck, 


on the Inn, and is reckoned the ſecond city in Tirol, is 


famous for its ſalt- works, there being, in this neigh- 
bourhood, a falt-mine, out of which large blocks of 
{alt are dug, and thrown into pits filled with freſh 


water; from whence the ſalt, when melted, is convey- 
ed 
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as to be miſerable. 


However, ſne ſoon made 
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ed by wooden troughs to Hall, and there boiled in 
huge pans or ciſterns. A great number of peaſants are 
continually employed in felling trees in the woods of 
fir, with which the double range of mountains along 
the Inn are covered. Theſe being rolled down from 
the mountains into the river, are conveyed by it 
to Inſpruck and Hall. Here is a mint, which, with 
che ſalt- works, mines, &c. render this a very flouriſh- 

Ambras, or Amras, a ſtrong caſtle, lies about one 
mile and a half eaſt of the city. The name was deriv- 
ed from the deſign of it, which was a ſhady ſummer- 
houſe, It is pleaſantly ſituated at the end of a fine 
park, over-looking the river Inn ; but would hardly be 
viſited by travellers, were it not for its curioſities ; the 
apartments containing little more than the bare walls; 
though they were ſumptuouſly fitted up formerly for 
the archdukes of Auſtria, who uſed to ſpend their 
ſummers here, as they did their winters at Inſpruck. 
Ambras is adorned with ſuch a number of ſtatues, and 
ſuch an infinite quantity of medals, &c. that, in 1601, 
a large book was printed, with an account of them. 
Beſides the immenſe treaſure in gold and precious 
ſtones, the ſeveral princes, ranged on horſeback in all 
their rich old tilting accoutrements, and a thouſand 
other remarkable things, here are the armour of Charles 
XI. king of France, and the ſtatue of Francis I. on 
borkback, in plaiſter-work, exactly repreſenting him 
in his armour, andhis horſe in his trappings, juſt as he 
was taken at the battle of Pavia. Here is likewiſe the 
armour of ſeveral emperors, kings, and princes ; with 
the picture of each prince, drawn to the life, * by it. 
In Gov here are abundance of ſpoils and trophies 
taken in ſome of the moſt important victories obtained 
by the houſe of Auſtria for 3 or 400 years paſt ; par- 
ticularly the effigies of two Turkiſh baſhaws on horſe- 
back, with the coſtly habits and harneſſes in which 
they were taken, embelliſhed with gold, ſilver, and 
precious ſtones. One very extraordinary phænomenon 
among the collection of rarities, is the trunk of an oak 
encloſing the entire body of a deer, which philoſophers 
ſuppole to have periſhed in the ſnow; and that, being 
brought down, upon a thaw, by a torrent from the 


neighbouring hills, and covered with mud, it was there 


firſt encloſed by the roots, which, as the tree grew, 
forced 1t by degrees up into the trunk. Noah's rain- 
bow is ſo admirably painted on one of the cielings, 
that the great duke of Tuſcany offered 100,000 crowns 
for it. Here is alſo a good library, and a gallery full 
of buſts. The chatellan, or keeper of this caſtle, who 
is generally ſome invalid, comes purpoſely from In- 
ſpruck to ſhew the apartments to ſtrangers; and when 
he does it, is always attended with a ſtrong guard, and 


- expects a ſuitable reward for his trouble. 


At a little diſtance from the town, on the ſauth ſide, 
is the famous monaſtery of Wiltheim, where the monks 
pretend to have the body of their founder Haymon, a 
gigantic prince, 12 feet and a half high, who, they ſay, 
killed a monſtrous dragon, which threw down as much 
of his monaſtery by night as his men built by day. 
There is a pillar before its gates with an inſcription, 
importing, that the road from Italy towards Augſburg 
lay acroſs the field where this monaſtery ſtands; and 
that it was repaired for near 100 miles together, in the 
time of the emperor Septimius Severus. 

Tirol, from whence this country has its denomina- 
tion, is only remarkable for its ſituation in a pleaſant 
valley, and its ancient caſtle. 

The margravate of Burgau, between the Danube 
and Lech, with the city of the ſame name, and land- 
gravate of Nellenberg, and the county of Hohenberg, 
all belong to the houſe of Auſtria, | | 

The territory of Briſgaw, which came to the houſe 
of Auſtria by purchaſe, in 1367, contains 

Friburg, on the Treiſam, which was formerly very 
ſtrong, and had ſtood many ſieges; but its fortifications 
were demoliſhed by the French in 1745. The town 


is large, populous, and wealthy, having an univerſity, 
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a college, and ſeveral cloiſters. The lapiqas: 

are — for poliſhing the - 0 af] "5a Pt or 
precious ſtones, that are foungs. in Lorrain and * 
neighbouring countries. The ower of the gr : 
church is ſo high, and ſo curiouſly carved and ui 
ed, that there is nothing of that kind in German, 7. 
be compared to it, except that of Straſburg. FI 

Briſack, called Old Briſack, to diſtinguiſh it from th 
New, (which was built and ſtrongly fortificd by de 
French, on the other ſide the Rhine, in Alſace ) Fa 
to the houſe of Auſtria by mortgage, and was once an 
Imperial city. It was reckoned very ſtrong until 1741 
when its fortifications were razed, by order of che 
queen of Hungary. 

Neuberg, on the Rhine, was formerly an Imperial 
town, but, in the 14th century, fell under the dominion 
of the houſe of Auſtria. 

The abbey of St. Blaſe, whoſe abbot, in 1747, was 
made a prince of the empire, 1s allo hereditary arch. 
aulic-chaplain of the houſe of Auſtria, in the anterior 
Auſtrian countries; but ſubject, in ſpirituals, to the 
biſhop of Conſtance. 

The four foreſt towns are Rheinfelden, Seckingen, 
Laufenburg, and Waldſhut. The firſt is the capital of 
a county, and was once a free Imperial city; but was 
mortgaged, in 1410, by the emperor Lewis of Bavaria, 
to the dukes of Auſtria. Hard by is the village of Kai- 


ſars-Augſt, on the Rhine, where anciently ſtood the 


Auguſta Rauracorum. The ſecond 1s a ſmall town, and 
held in fee of its abbe's. The third is the capital of an 
ancient county, well fortified, and ſeated on both ſides 
the Rhine. It is held as a fief of the foundation of 
Seckingen, and came to the houſe of Auſtria in 140g, 
when the line of the counts of Habſburg-Lavfenburg 
became extinct. The fourth is a ſmall but ſtrong town, 
being, as its German name imports, a key to the Black 
Foreſt. It was built and fortified in 1249, by Albert, 
count of Habſburg, who granted it ſeveral privileges. 

The landgravate of Ortenau belongs partly to the 
houſe of Auſtria, and partly to the immediate Imperial 
knighthood of the circuit of the Ortenau. 

The biſhopric of Brixen is 45 miles long, 30 broad, 
and, though ſituated among the Alps, is fruitful. The 
wine here is excellent. The biſhop is a prince of the em- 
pire, and the chapter conſiſts of 18 canons, of which 
nine are noble, 

Brixen, the capital, is only a poſt ſtage from the 
territories of Venice. It contains an epiſcopal palace, 
a caſtle, two convents, a cathedral, two other churches, 
ſeveral ſquares, many handſome houſes, painted on the 
outſide, &c. Mount Brinner, in the vicinity, is cul- 
tivated to the very top, where there is a poſt-houſe, ta- 
vern, and chapel. 


The biſhopric of Trent lies among the Alps, ſouth | 
from Tirol, north and weſt from the dominions of 


Venice, and eaſt from thoſe of the Griſons. It is near 
60 miles from eaſt to weſt, and 40, where broadeſt, from 
ſouth to north. Some make it a part of Italy ; but the 
biſhop of Trent, having been a prince of the empire 


| ſince Ferdinand II. the Germans reckon it in the circle 


of Auſtria. The river Adige runs through it from north 
to ſouth, receiving ſeveral ſmaller rivers, that rite in the 
mountains on each ſide of it. Its ſoil produces à gov 

pale red wine, oil, fruit, and paſture ; but not much 
corn. The ancient inhabitants were the Tridentin! 0 
Pliny. The common languages of the preſent are the 
German and Italian. Though the houſe of Auſtria were 
the temporal ſovereigns and owners of the county, et 
they provided handſomely for the biſhop, who has 2c0n- 


ſiderable revenue, not only from the city of Trent, but 


He is ſuffragan to 


Riva, Bolzano, Roveredo, &Cc. 


the archbiſhop of Saltzburg ; but, before the treaty 


of Munſter, he was ſuffragan to the patriarch of Aqut- 
leia, whoſe biſhop, Hermagoras, was the founder 2 
the ſee, A. D. co. When the biſhop dies, the em 


peror ſends a governor, who preſides till another is 


choſen by the chapter, which is compoſed of 18 _— 
who always chuſe the biſhop out of their body. p 
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was much enlarged by the emperor Conrade II. 
firmed by his ſucceſſors, who made the count of 
Tirol protector of thgbiſhop, and obliged him, in caſe 
of an invaſion, to a im. Several princes, both of 
Germany and Italy, pay homage to him tor part of the 
eſtates which they hold of this lee, particularly the duke 
of Mantua; and the emperors, as counts of Tirol, pay 
him quit-rents, as do many earls and barons, 

Trent, the capital, receives its name from three 
mountains, or peaks, which hang over it, and is ſituated 
on the river Adige, at the diſtance of 255 miles ſouth- 
welt from Vienna. The high mountains about it ren- 
der the air exceſſive cold in winter, and extremely hot 
in ſummer, as well as expoſe the town to frequent in- 
undations. The city is ſmall, but populous, ſurrounded 
by a wall, defended by a caſtle, and contains ſeveral 

Naces, churches, convents, &c. The cathedral is 
magnificent, the epiſcopal palace large, and adorned 
with fine paintings. The church of St. Mary has an 
organ of a prodigious ſize, that imitates various mu- 
cal inſtruments, the ſinging of many ſorts of birds, 
the cries of ſeveral different kinds of wild beaſts, the 
ſounds of drums, trumpets, &c. The famous council, 
called the Council of Trent, was held here. 

Reif, or Reva, on the lake De Garda, is famous for 
the excellent oranges and lemons which grow in the 
neighbourhood, for a celebrated image of the Virgin, 
and for a conſiderable trade. 

The biſhopric of Chur, or Coire, is governed by a 
biſhop, who ſtiles himſelf a prince of the empire; and, 
as a biſhop, is under the archbiſhop of Mentz. Though 
he is himſelf a Roman Catholic, moſt of the inhabitants 
of the lands, ſubject to his temporal juriſdiction, are 
Proteſtants. His chapter conſiſts of 24 canons, of whom 
ſome are nobles. Both he and they reſide on an emi— 
nence near the town of Chur, called Hoff, where 1s a 
ſpacious and well-built caſtle. He has the right of 
coinage ; and is poſſeſſed of ſeveral fine eſtates and fiefs, 
not only among the Griſons, but in ſome foreign coun- 
tries, as Tirol and Alſace, Before the reformation, 
he had alſo ſome juriſdiction over the city of Coire. 
His title runs thus : © By the grace of God, elected bi- 
ſhop of Chur, or Coire, prince of the holy Roman em- 
pire, lord of Furſtenburg, Furſtenan, &c.“ The ſee 
is very ancient; and its power, both temporal and ſpi- 
ritual, before the reformation, was very great. At 
preſent its epiſcopal, or ſpiritual juriſdiction, extends 
partly into the hereditary countries of the houſe of Auſ- 
tria, and partly into Switzerland. 

The Teutonic order has two bailiwicks in the circle 
of Auſtria, on account of which it is reckoned a (tate 
thereof, namely, one in the archduchy of Auſtria, and 
another on the Etſch, and the Gebirge in Tirol. 

The little ſeigniory of Traſp, belonging to the prince 
of Dietrichſtein, lies on the borders of Tirol, in the 
valley of Engedein. The emperor Leopold made a 
preſent of it, together with the ſupreme juriſdiction, to 
prince Ferdinand Joſeph of Dietrichſtein, who, on that 
account, in 1688, obtained a ſeat and voice in the col- 
lege of princes at the diet of the empire. 


Tur CIRCLE an BAVARIA. 


dioceſe 
and con 


HIS circle is bounded by the circles of Auſtria, 
Swabia, Franconia, and the kingdom of Bohemia. 

It receives its name from the duchy of Bavaria, which 
conſtitutes the greateſt part of it, is 190 miles long, and 
[ts broad where wideſt. The diets are uſually held at 
Ratiſbon; and the elector of Bavaria, and biſhop of 
altzburg, are joint ſummoning princes. The elector 
of Bavaria is likewiſe hereditary commander of the cir- 
cular forces. The inhabitants are of various religious 
perſuaſions. The air is wholeſome, the country moun- 
tainous; and the principal rivers are the Danube, Lech, 

an, Iſer, Amber, and Salz. | | 
The Archbiſhopric of SaLTzBURG is near 100 miles 
in length, and 60 in breadth. It is, in general, moun- 
nous ; but many places contain fine paſtures, where 
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excellent cattle and horſes are bred. Itabounds in ſalt, 
copper, ſilver, lead, iron; lapis calaminaris, marble, 
mineral waters, &c. The lands belong to the clergy, as 
here are not any nobles ; but the peaſants are, in gene- 
ral, trained to arms. The Romiſh is the eſtabliſhed 
religion; and the oppreſſions of the Proteſtants have 
been ſuch, that they have. continually emigrated from 
hence: in particular, in 1732, above 30,000 quitted 
the place, and diſperſed themſelves into divers parts 
of Europe and America. "YL 
The archbiſhop, who is one of the richeſt prelates in 
Germany, is prince of the empire, perpetual legate to 
the ſee of Rome in Germany ever ſince 1073, and pri- 
mate of Germany by the treaty of Munſter in 1648. 
He ſits in the diet on the firſt bench next to the elec- 
tors ; and, in the college of princes, he and the archduke 
of Auſtria preſide by turns. When the emperor writes 
to him, he gives him the title of Your Friendſhip z 
whereas the other prelates have only the title of Your 
Devotion, or Your Piety. He has, moreover, the 
firſt voice 1n the diet of any of the eccleſiaſtical princes, 
after the electors. His ſpiritual prerogatives are very 
great, There lies no appeal from this archbiſhop to 
the nuncios at Vienna, Lucern, and Cologne, as there 
does from the other biſhops of the empire. He more- 
over nominates to the canonicates vacant in the months 


of the pope, in which months the pope has a right of 


nomination, by virtue of the German concordat. He 
may, as well as the archbiſhop of Cologne, dreſs in 
the habir of a cardinal. He has the diſpoſal of the 
four biſhoprics of Gurck, Cheimſee, Lavant, and Seg- 
gau, or Seccau, Only the nomination of the biſho- 
pric of Gurck is alternative, between this prelate and 
the archduke of Auſtria. His ſuffragans are the bi- 
ſhops of Ratiſbon, Freiſingen, Paſſaw, and Brixen. 
His revenue amounts to near 80,0001, The very ſalt, 
which 1s carried into Bavaria and Swabia, brings him 
in 30,000 crowns per annum. He has better than 
6000l. a year for his private purſe ; and, for officia- 
ting at three ſolemn ſervices, he is paid near 2000l. for 
each; but, as he is ablolute, he is maſter of all the re- 
venues of the country, and by no means accountable 
for what he lays out. Beſides, he commonly holds the 
deanery in commendam, which brings him in an addi- 
He is able to raiſe 8000 men 
and, under the archiepiſcopal mitre, he bears, in his 
arms, the ſword on the righ!, and the croſier on the 
left, denoting both the temporal and ſpiritual power. 
His chapter is compoſed of 24 canons, who mult be 
all nobles by eight deſcents, and are only obliged to- 
fyur months reſidence in the year. They admit of no- 
princes to be members, that they may have a plea for 
refuſing thoſe of Bavaria, of whoſe power they are jea- 
lous; though they are obliged to them for moſt of their 
wealth. Theſe canons have no vote, or revenue, till 
they have been ordained prieſts, They have each a 
houſe, and ſome of them palaces. Though they do not 
ſing in the choir of the cathedral, they loſe a perqui- 
lite if they are not preſent: and though they have 
eight months vacation in the year, to go where they 
pleaſe, yet they are ſo ſtrictly tied down to one year's 
conſtant reſidence in the city, that if they happen to 
lie abroad but one night, they muſt begin the term de 
novo. Both the provoſt and dean have the croſier and 
mitre ; as have alſo the provoſt and dean of Paſſaw. 
At his coming to this ſee, he muſt pay 100,000 crowns 
to Rome for the pall : but the country generally raiſes 
it for him; beſides making him a free gift of the like 
ſum at the ſame time. This prince has a great num- 
ber of officers and attendants, beſides a numerous and 
ſplendid retinue. He alſo confers the order of St. Ru.. 
pert, (whoſe knights wear a medal with that ſaint's effi- 
gies, and the red croſs of the order on the reverle,) 
which was inſtituted in 1702, by the archbiſhop John 
Erneſt, who has thereto annexed fix commanderies, or 
2 of a conſiderable revenue. He has two vil- 
as, Gleiſheim, and Heilbron, or Hellenbron, which 
are both magnificent and beautiful. The latter eſpe- 
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cially, not above a mile from the city of Saltzburg, is 
worth viſiting on account of its fine waters and caſ- 
cades, rich ſtatues, &c. and the various proſpects both 
of the city and country, from two fine ſummer-houſes at 
the farther end of its gardens, 

Saltzburg, the capital of the archbiſhopric, takes its 
name from the river Salza, on which it is ſituated, and 
over which it has a bridge. It is well fortified, and the 
refidence of the archbiſhop. The caſtle here is very 
ſtrong, and as ſtrongly garriſoned, and well provided 
with proviſions and warlike ſtores. The archbiſhop's 
palace is magnificent; and in the area before it is a 
fountain, eſteemed the largeſt and grandeſt in Ger- 
many. The city, of which one part ſtands on a ſteep 
rock, is well built; but the ſtreets are narrow, and 


badly paved. Beſides the above-mentioned, there are 


two other ſtately palaces belonging to the archbiſhop, 
one of which is called the Neuebau, and the other Mi- 
rabella. The latter of theſe has a very beautiful gar- 
den, and moſt extenſive orangery. The river Salza 
runs cloſe by the walls of this garden. There are ma- 
ny other fine ſtructures in the city, public and private, 
ſuch as palaces, monaſteries, hoſpitals, and churches. 
In the cathedral, dedicated to St. Rupert, the apoſtle of 
Bavaria, all the altars are of marble of different kinds. 
The winter and ſummer riding- ſchools here are noble 
ſtructures. The univerſity was founded in 1620, and 
committed to the care of the Benedictines. Beſides it, 
there are two colleges, in which young noblemen are 
educated. : 

Gaſtein is a town remarkable for its gold, ſilver, 
and lead mines, and for a warm bath. 

Hallein ſtands in a valley croſſed by three rivers, 
formed by torrents from the mountains, which bring 
down a vaſt deal of floating wood that is ſtopped here 
by the piles, which either croſs or ſhut up the rivers. 
This wood they lay up in ſtore for the ſalt-works. Its 
ſalt is carried in great quantities through Bavaria, and 
a corner of Tirol, into Switzerland, where it is paid for 
in French money, which ts one reaſon that there is 
ſcarce any coin current in Bavaria but that of France. 
There is a great high mountain on the weſt fide of 
the town, the earth of which being mixed with a ſort 
of allum, or ſalt- petre, they throw it into large trenches, 
which they fill with freſh water, and let it ſtand three 
or four weeks, till the earthy part is ſunk to the bot- 
tom: then they let it out, and boil the ſaline part in 
iron pans three feet deep, and 10 or 12 in diameter; 
and when the water is evaporated from the ſalt, which 
it leaves at the bottom, they take it up, and put it to 
dry and harden in deal caſks, without head or bottom. 
This mountain is pierced in a thouſand places, like that 
of Potoſi in Peru: therefore, thoſe who go out of cu- 
rioſity to ſee the works in it, have need of very good 
guides, for fear of being loſt in the infinite variety of 
tracks, or cruſhed by the fall of the earth. 

There is no ſeeing theſe works without much cere- 
mony. Before they enter, they generally repair to a 
church on the top to perform their devotions. This 
done, they take a hearty breakfaſt at a public-houſe 
near the church; and being accommodated with ſome 
bottles of roſa ſolis, they are accoutred with a ſurtour 
of coarſe linen cloth, with leathers over their right arm 
and back, the better to enable them to make their way 
through the timber-works. They put great bonnets on 
their heads, ſo that but little of the face is ſeen, to keep 
out the cold. Being thus fitted out, every man enters 
with a lighted candle or torch in his left hand. A great 
number of guides and others go before and behind the 
ſpectators, leſt they ſhould be frightened in the diſmal 
caverns. The candles ſometimes go out, by reaſon 
of the prodigious rapidity with which they deſcend from 
one beam to another ; but if none ſhould happen to be 
left burning to light the reſt, the guides quickly ſtrike 
fire, and re-kindle them. After having viſited all the 
ſubterranean curioſities, which takes up five or fix 
hours, they give money to the guides, and then go to 
the town to regale. Boats are continually going up and 
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down the river, with the falt made her | 

from whence it is carried elſewhere, ior Saltzburg, 
ſide of the river there are forgggy where they 5 og 
copper that is dug out of the Wines of this 1 * 
ſhopric. 8888 

The Electorate of Bavaria is about 100 miles 

length, and 60 in breadth. Thoſe parts near the A 
are mountainous, cold, and barren; but produce wo. 
game, wild-fowl, cattle, ſalt, mineral waters "om 
lead, iron, copper, &c. The parts that are fity * 
towards the Danube are much more level and fe ny . 
yielding grain, fruits, paſturage, &c. e whe . 
rivers which water this country, and the various Jake 

which it contains, abundantly ſupply the inhabit 5 
with fiſh. A committee of the ſtates, conſiſting of = 
lates, nobles, and knights, aſſemble at Munich # wh 
ever emergencies require. The only religion tokruss 
1s the Roman Catholic. The convents are numerous 
and the clergy rich; but the peaſants are miſcrabſy 
_ 12 cn gp are ſilk and woollen ſtu; 

clocks and watches, coarſe cloth, velvet, ta J 
ſtockings. . 


The title of the elector is, By the grace of God. 


duke of Upper and Lower Bavaria, as alſo of the Upper 
Palatinate; pfalzgrave of the Rhine, arch-ſteward ot 
the Holy Roman empire, and landgrave of Leuch- 
tenberg.” He has five hereditary officers, a maſter of 
the houſhold, a ſteward, marſhal, cup-bearer, and 
huntſman. In 1729 the order of St. George was re- 
vived by the elector Albert, the enfign of which is a 
croſs enamelled blue, and worn pendant to a broad ſky- 
blue ribbon, with a black and white border. The 
elector has the fifth feat in the electoral college, and 
ſeveral votes at the diets both of the empire and circle, 
in the colleges of the princes and counts. His ordinary 
revenues, ariſing chiefly from the monopoly of corn, 
ſalt, beer, and tobacco, tolls, mines, and contribu— 
tions, amount to between 6 and 700,000]. per annum. 
With reſpect to his military eſtabliſhment, he main- 
tains, in time of peace, about 12,000 regulars, exclu- 
five of 10,000 militia, His court, for magnificence 


and ſplendor, is exceeded by none in Germany. Dur- 
ing an inter- regnum he is vicar of the empire, alter- 


nately with the elector Palatine, in all places belonging 
to the vicariate of the count Palatine of the Rhine. 
Bavaria is divided into Upper and Lower. The prin- 
cipal places in the former are as follow : 

Munich, the capital of all Bavaria, and the reſidence 
of the elector, ſituated on the Iſer, at the diſtance of 
214 miles weſt of Vienna, is one of the moſt po- 
pulous and agreeable cities in Germany. It was ori- 
ginally erected on a ſpot of ground belonging to a con- 


vent, and had from thence the name of Munchen, 


which fignifies Monk's Town, and which ſince has been 
corrupted into the word Munich. The elector's palace 
is a moſt magnificent ſtructure. It was built by Maxi- 
milian the elector, at a moſt enormous expence. 
The inſide is far more beautiful than the outſide ; the 
architecture of which is not very regular, becauſe it was 
built at different periods, It contains 11 courts, 23 
great halls, 19 galleries, 2600 large croſs window: 
6 chapels, 16 great kitchens, 12 large cellars, 40 vail 
apartments, all on a floor, in which are 309 great root; 
richly painted, furniſhed, &c. and there is hardly a cor. 
nice, niche, or grate, but has a buſt or relievos 0 
marble; which are alſo the ornaments of almoſt every 
chimney-piece. The particulars moſt remarkable ace 
the long gallery, adorned with pictures of 100 illul- 
trious perſons, by the greateſt maſters; and another 
gallery, the cieling of which repreſents the principal 
towns, rivers, and caſtles, of Bavaria. In the forme! 
are the effigies and names of 36 princes, the predecc!- 
ſors of the two laſt electors. The Antiquarium, t 
Statuarium, containing a vaſt number of old and 155 
pieces, in marble, ſtone, wood, &c. The great hall, 
called the emperor's, a beautiful apartment, 118 8 
long, and 52 broad, which Guſtavus Adolphus 1 

he was ſorry he could not get tranſported to Srockhor . 


EUROPE.) | 
ircaſe leading to it is, from the bottom to the 
6 ds and —5 This noble room is adorned 
with curious pictures o ſacred hiſtory on one fide, 
and profane on the other, with a Latin diſtich under 
each, Beyond this there is a fine hall, where the elec- 
tors give audience to the foreign miniſters, Here are 
eight great compartments, ſhewing the different man- 
ner in which foreign princes glve audience to ambaſ- 
ſadors, beſides other pictures, accompanied with hiero- 
lyphics, &c. The hall, filled with antiquities brought 
245 Rome, exceeds all the reſt; here being 354 buſts 
of jaſper, porphyry, braſs, and marble, repreſenting 
Grecian captains, Roman emperors, generals, &c. be- 
Gdes numbers of idols, and veſſels of the Pagans ; 
valuable for workmanſhip, as well as antiquity. The 
library, wherein, beſides a vaſt collection of printed 
books, in moſt languages, ancient and modern, there 
are a great many valuable MSS. particularly a Latin 
treatiſe in folio, in an old ſquare character, ſaid to be 
written by pope Clement I. to St. James the apoſtle ; 
and the New Teſtament, in the Indian, Arminian, 
and Wendiſh tongues. A chamber of rarities, con- 
taining, beſides the figures of Parnaſſus and the nine 
Muſes, with landſcapes, &c. in coral, and the Pagan 
deities, a neat perſpective globe, in the circumference of 
which there is the whole hiſtory of Our Saviour's paſſion, 
which, being inverted, ſhews the elevation of the ſerpent 
in the wilderneſs on one ſide, and Our Saviour's cruci- 
fixion on the other. Here are flowers and plants caſt in 
gold, ſeveral drawers full of ancient and modern coins 
and medals, and a remarkable picture of Chriſtopher 
Freſchammer, a moſt notorious aſſaſſin, A little cha- 
pel belonging to the electreſs's apartment, where ſcarce 
any thing is to be ſeen but gold and ſilver, pearls and 
gems. The very organs are of ſilver in relievo; and 
and the cabinets of rock chryſtal, worked in figures. 
The furniture, in ſhort, of the whole palace, 1s rich 
beyond imagination. In the treaſury there are whole 
ſervices of gold, and many other coſtly veſſels vaſt 
numbers of pearls, diamonds, rubies, and other pre- 
cious ſtones ; rare pictures, curious works, medals, 
&c. and, among the reſt, a cherry-ſtone with 140 heads 
diſtinctly engraved upon it; and a. boat, of palm-tree 
wood, petrified. There is a vaſt quantity of marble 
in this palace, which 1s artificial, but ſo well hardened 
and poliſhed, that it looks like natural; and there is 
a proſpect, through little galleries, to all the churches 
and convents in the city. In the beginning of the year 
1730 this new apartment was burnt down by a fire 
which broke out in the night-time, ſo that ſcarce any 
of the fine furniture was ſaved; and the elector and 
electreſs were in imminent danger of being burnt in 
their bed. The neareſt church to this palace is that 
of the Theatins, which, together with their monaſtery, 
was built by the wife of F 1 elector. The 
friars, who are 27, muſt be all men of quality. They 
dare not aſk alms, though they may receive them; 


— 


and when they have ſuffered extreme want, at any time, 


for three days together, they are allowed to ring a bell, 
as a token of their diſtreſs: but the electors ſeldom let 
them want. Round one half of the garden there is a 
grand piazza, adorned with pictures, repreſenting the 
ſeveral hiſtories of the princes of the Bavarian family. 
At the end of this piazza there is a very fine building, 
the lower part of which is an orangery, and the upper 
part a ſummer- houſe, where, in that ſeaſon, the elec- 
tor has a drawing-room. Near this there is a kind of 
menagerie, in which lions, and other wild beaſts, are 
kept. The Plazza leads to one of the fineſt riding- 
houſes that is to be ſeen. It is 366 feet long, and 76 
broad; has 80 great windows; and all round within 
there runs a fine corridor, or gallery, for the ſpectators, 
when there are carouſals, or tournaments. Here is a 
grand box for the elector, richly carved, large enough 
to contain all the electoral family. Here is alſo a mag- 
nificent opera-room, with a ſtage ſuitable to it, and 
ſuperb decorations to each. Upon feſtival days, or 


others, when there is an opera here, it is remarked, as 
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a very unaccountable cuſtom, that Juſt as they begin to 
play the overture, a luſtre of extraordinary grandeur 
and ſtructure comes down unexpectedly through the 
cieling, from the top of the ſtage ; and as ſoon as the 
firſt act is over it is drawn up again. 

The manufactures of Munich are thoſe of filk, velvet, 
woollen cloths, and tapeſtry ; and it has two annual 
fairs, at which great quantities of ſalt, wine, &c. are 
ſold. The ſtrects are broad and regular, and moſt of 
the houſes well built, and painted on the out- ſide. 
The market-place is extremely beautiful. The ſervant 
maids at the great inns here, on holidays, wear a ſilver 
chain round thair necks, conſiſting of three rows. Their 
breaſts are likewiſe laced with two other chains of the 
ſame metal. It was formerly a general cuſtom to place 
a green garland, on a bundle of ſtraw, before every 
houſe containing the corpſe of an unmarried perſon. 
The common ſalutation here, and in the other Catholic 
countries of Germany, 1s, © Praiſed be Jeſus Chriſt;“ 
and the anſwer returned, © For ever, Amen.” Two 
popes having granted an indulgence of 100 days each 
time to all that uſe it. Not far from Munich are four 
other palaces, with fine gardens, belonging to the elec- 
tor, viz. thoſe of Sleiſheim, Nymphenburg, Dachau, 
and Stahrenberg. The firſt and laſt are about three 
leagues from the capital ; the ſecond about half a lea- 
gue ; and the third about two, at a markei-town of the 
ſame name. 

Ingolſtadt, a fortified town on the Danube, 45 miles 
north of Munich, contains ſeveral convents and 
churches, a college, an excellent arſenal, and an uni- 
verſity, which boaſts of having produced the learned Bel- 
larmine. This univerſity is accommodated with an ad- 
mirable library, and a cabinet of curioſities. The caſtle 
where the governor reſides is exceeding ſtrong, Over 
the Danube there is an elegant bridge. In the great church 
there is an image of the Holy Virgin of great value. 

Rain 1s a well fortified town, where the celebrated 
count Tilly received his mortal wound. 

Reichenhall, on the Tala, is famous for an excellent 
ſalt- ſpring, ſome of the waters of which are conveyed 
above 12 miles over mountains to Traunſtein, and ſome 
are boiled on the ſpot. A ſurprizing aqueduct, about a 
mile and a half in length, and 12 fathoms beneath the 
ſurface of the earth, paſſes under the town. Boats may 
paſs through it in about a quarter of an hour: but the 
whole was conſtructed in order to carry off the ſuper- 
fluous waters of the ſalt- ſpring. 

Donawert has its name from the Danube, on the north 
ſide of which it ſtands, near the conflux of the Wer- 
nitz, within 10 Engliſh miles north-eaſt of Hochſtet. 
Though the town is ſmall and ill built, yet, being near 
the road from Augſburg, it is pretty much frequented 
by travellers. All that go up and down the Danube 
are obliged to land here, and pay a ſmall toll, which 
brings the town a great deal of money; as does alſo the 
paſſage of their bridge over that river, (where it receives 
the Wernitz,) becauſe of the many great towns 1n its 
neighbourhood. . It is a ſtrong place, which, revolting 
from the duke of Bavaria in 1420, was made Imperial 
by the emperor Sigiſmund, and ſo continued till 1607 ; 
when it was put under the ban by the emperor Ro- 
dolph II. for embracing the Proteſtant das 4 and 
afterwards obliged to ſubmit to the duke of Bavaria, 
who inveſted it with a numerous army, took it by ca- 
pitulation, but, contrary to the terms of it, diſarmed 
the citizens, and put the Jeſuits in poſſeſſion of the 
chief Proteſtant church. The Swedes took it twice in 
the civil wars of Germany; and by the Munſter treaty 
it was reinſtated in its privileges, to the great joy of 
the Proteſtant princes and ſtates; though it was reſtored 
to Bavaria, by the treaty of Munſter, in 1648. It 
recovered its liberty by the proſcription of its eleQor 
Maximilian, when he took part with France; but it 
was reſtored to him again by the treaty of Raſtadt. 
The river Wernitz, which falls into the Danube here, 
after receiving the Eger, riſes near a town of the ſame 
name in Franconia, | 
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Schellemberg is famous or the defeat of the French 
and Bavarians in 1704, when the confederates, chiefly 
the Engliſh and Scots ſoldiers, forced the trenches, and 


next day made themſelves maſters of Donawert. 
There is a very agreeable proſpect from hence, of the 


towns of -Donawert, Hochſtet, Newburg, and Ingol- 
ſtadt, together with ſeveral hamlets and villages, and 
a fine country on both ſides of the Danube. 

Lower Bavaria contains Landſhut, a town fituated 
33 miles north-eaſt of Munich, on the river Iſer. It 
is well fortified, and had the name, which ſignifies the 
Bulwark of the Country, from Otho of Bavaria; who, 
when Ratiſbon threw off his yoke, and was made a 
free Imperial city, built a palace here, which his ſon 
enlarged, and, about 1204, added a caſtle to it. It 
ſtands in the richeſt and pleaſanteſt part of all Bavaria, 
and is the ſeat of the elector's deputy, or lieutenant of 
Lower Bavaria, who has a court here, and ſeveral offi- 
cers for the government of the country, which conſiſts 
of 6 bailiwicks, 32 market- towns, 14 monaſteries, and 
74 noblemen's ſeats, with their 41 The 
town is, in general, well built, being formerly much fre- 
quented by the nobility, who attended the court, as it 
is now by the elector's officers. Its principal church, 
St. Martin's, has a tower which is N the higheſt 
in the empire, having a proſpect of almoſt all Bava- 
ria; and therefore it is called Landſhut, i. e. the Hat 
of the Country. The new buildings in the duke's pa- 
lace are of neat architecture in the Italian taſte, Here is 
a bridge over the Iſer, and a ſuburb on the other ſide, 
called Saldental. 

Stadtamhof is exactly oppoſite to Ratiſbon, on the 
other ſide of the Danube, both places having a com- 
munication by means of a bridge. 

Abach, a market-town on the Danube, is cele- 
brated for an excellent mineral ſpring, the taſte of 
which is very diſagreeable, but the virtues very 
great, 

The UrpER PALATINATE, ſo called to diſtinguiſh 
it from the Lower, belonging to the elector Pala- 
tine, to whom this alſo belonged until about the year 
1620, when the elector, aſſuming the title of king of 
Bohemia, in oppoſition to the emperor, it was tranſ- 
ferred to the duke of Bavaria, Maximilian I. with the 
title of elector; both which were confirmed to his fa- 
mily by the treaty of Munſter ; but on condition, that 
in caſe of the failure thereof, they ſhould revert to the 
Palatine branch. Since this country came to the houſe 
of Bavaria, the diets have been diſcontinued. This 
Palatinate is bounded by a part of Franconia and Swa- 
bia on the weſt, Saxony on the north, part of Bohemia 
and the Danube on the ſouth, excepting a ſmall part 


of it, which lies on the other ſide of that river, being 


about 60 miles in length, and 40 in breadth, but in- 
terſected by the territory of Sulzbach, and the diſtrict 
of Vilſeck, belonging to Bamberg. Though it is not 
unfruitful in grain, its chief riches ariſe from its mines 
of ſilver, copper, and iron, The plages of note in it 
are the following : 


Amberg, the capital, ſtanding on the river Vils, 28 


miles north of Ratiſbon, is the reſidence of the go- 
vernor and regency, contains an electoral palace, with 
a college, and is well fortified. In its neighbourhood 
is an iron mine. þ 

Treſwitz, on the Preimb, has a caſtle, where Fre- 
derick, duke of Auſtria, was confined, when he was 
taken priſoner by the elector. 

Waldſaſſen is an abbey of Ciſtertian monks, the ab- 
bots of which were princes of the empire in former 
times. 

The biſhopric of Treyſingen is ſurrounded by the 
circle of Bavaria, and its biſhop is a prince of the em- 
pire. Treyſing, on the Iſer, is the principal town, con- 
taining ſeveral convents and churches, a cathedral, 
a gymnaſium, a biſhop's palace, &c. 

The ſeigniory of Ehrenfels belongs to the elector pa- 


latine, who, on its account, has a ſeat and voice among 


the counts of the empire and circle; but the elector of 
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of Bavaria, each of whom has an officer here 


Bavaria poſſeſſes the ſame privileges for each of 
three Proteſtant ſeigniories of Sulzburgh, Pyrb the 
and Breileneck, and the Roman Catholic ſeigniory or 
Hoen Waldeck. 85 Vol 

The little Proteſtant county and town of Ortenb 
jointly belongs to their own counts; the county of Ha 0 
belongs to the elector; the provoſt of Berchtologade 
is a prince of the empire; and the county of Sternſtein 
belongs to the Lobkowitz family. N 

The biſhopric of Paſſaw, or Paſſau, ſtands on both 
ſides of the Danube, where it receives the Inn on the 
one fide, and the Iltz on the other. The three rivers 
above-mentioned divide it into three parts, viz, Paſſaw 
itſelf, on the ſouth ſide of the Danube, and the weſt fide 
of the Inn; Inſtat, on the eaſt ſide of the Inn, and the 
ſouth fide of the Danube; and Ilſtat, on the north lide 
of the Danube, and the banks of the Iltz. 

This biſhopric was founded in the year 634, by 
Theodore III. duke of Bavaria; and its dioceſe ex. 
tends 20 miles on the north ſide of the Danube, bor. 
dering on Auſtria and Bohemia. It was common] 
given to a younger ſon of the houſe of Auſtria, before 
the late valt aggrandiſement of that houſe, and yielded 
near 15,000l. a year before the erection of the bi- 
ſhopric of Vienna. In 1729 the pope made the biſhop 
independent of the metropolis of Saltzburg, and allowed 
him the pall, to indemnify him, in ſome ſort, for the loſs 
of 69 pariſhes, 2 abbies, a provoſtſhip, and a priory, 
which were diſmembered from his dioceſe, on the crec- 
tion of the new archbiſhopric of Vienna. The chapter 
conſiſts of 24 canons, who are all of rank. 

Paſſau, the capital of the biſhopric, is noted for many 
meetings and conſultations of the German princes, 
and particularly for the treaty made in it anno 1552, 
for quieting the troubles of Germany, in the conten- 
tion between the emperor Charles V. and the Pro- 
teſtant princes ; whereby the Lutherans, who were 
only tolerated before, were now eſtabliſhed in the free 
exerciſe of their religion, It is a rich, populous, 


| trading city, and naturally ſtrong, being fenced on all 


ſides with rocks and rivers; and fo pent in by a moun- 
tain, that it runs in a narrow ſlip at the bottom of it, 
from eaſt to welt, above a mile in length. It is an Im- 
perial free city, but under the protection of its arch- 
biſhop, who is a prince of the empire, The private 
buildings here are of wood, for which reaſon it ſuffer- 
ed much by a fire in 1661; but it has been rebuilt in 
the Italian taſte; and the churches are ſtately, eſpe- 
cially the cathedral, which is full of fine tombs, and 
other monuments, and dedicated to St. Stephen. The 
biſhop's palace, the chapter-court near it, and the calle 
on St. Gregory's Hill, near that part of this town called 
Ilzſtadt, are handſome buildings. The other part, 
called Inſtat, is ſuppoſed to have been the Boiodorum 
of the ancients; and, indeed, the buildings have more 
of the air of antiquity than thoſe of Paſſaw. Here 
are, beſides the cathedral, three other churches, a mo- 
naſtery, and a handſome college. Without the town 
there is another church and monaſtery. The caſtle was 
erected in 1219. There is another fort at the bottom 
of the hill; and they both belong to the biſhop. The 
duke of Bavaria took it in 1704, but ſoon ſurrendered 
it to the Imperialiſts; and, in 1741, it Was ſurpriſe 
by the late elector. This is reckoned one of the ten 
principal cities on the Danube: and the river Iltz pro- 
duces pearls, that belong to the emperor and the elector 

to take 
care of his intereſts. People here dreſs in a very bril- 
liant and ſumptuous manner. 

The landgravate of Leuchtenberg belongs to the elec- 
tor of Bavaria, who, on account of it, has a feat an 
voice in the diets of the empire and circle. 2 
berg itſelf is a market- town, has a caſtle defended by # 
fortreſs, and gives name to a bailiwick. lie 

The Principality of NEUBURO and SULZBACT 1 
moſtly in the Upper Palatinate. The former P! che 
thereof were branches of the Palatine family. O = 
Neuburg branch Philip William became ge" 
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his ſons dying without male iſſue, the other branch 
Jed to the palatinate, the duchy of Neuburg, 
coral dignity: Each has a regency of its own, 

d the inhabitants of both are a mixtufe of Roman 
Catholics and Lutherans. In the duchy of Neuburg, 
the principal places are, 4 5 

Neuburg, which gives name to it, and is its capital, 
ſtanding on the Danube, 40 miles north of Munich, 

5 welt of Ratiſbon. It is well built and fortified, 
Contains an electoral palace, with a college, and is the 

regency. | 

n a Anal town on the Danube, near which, 
at the village of Blenheim, the duke of. Marlborough, 
and prince Eugene, obtained a ſignal victory over the 
French and Bavarians. _. 


This famous battle is thus elegantly deſcribed by the 
celebrated Addiſon : 


both 
ſuccee 
and ele 


Behold, in awful march, and dread array, 

The long extended ſquadrons ſhape their way, 

Death, in approaching terrible, imparts 

An anxious horror to the braveſt hearts ; 

Yet do their beating breaſts demand the ſtriſe, 

And thirſt of glory quells the love of life. 

No vulgar fears can Britiſh minds controul : 

Heat of revenge, and noble pride of foul, 

O'erlook the foe, advantag'd by his poſt, 

Leſſen his numbers, and contract his hoſt, 

Tho' fens and floods poſſeſt the middle ſpace, 

That, unprovok'd, they wou'd have fear'd to paſs, 

Nor fens, nor floods, can ſtop Britannia's bands, 

When her proud foe rang'd on the borders ſtands. 

But oh ? my Muſe, what numbers wilt thou find, 

To fing the furious troops 1n battle join'd ? 

Methinks I hear the drum's tumultuous ſound 

The victor's ſhouts and dying groans confound ; 

The dreadful burſts of cannon rend the ſkies, 

And all the thunders of the battle riſe. 

'Twas then great Marlbro's mighty ſoul was prov'd ; 

That, in the ſhock of charging hoſts, unmov'd 

Amidſt confuſion, horror, and deſpair, 

Examin'd all the dreadful ſcenes 4 war; 

In peaceful thought the field of death ſurvey'd, 

To fainting ſquadrons ſent the timely aid; 

Inſpir'd repuls'd battalions to engage, 

And taught the doubtful battle where to rage. 

So when an angel, by divine command, 

With riſing tempeſts ſnakes a guilty land, 

(Such as of late o'er pale Britannia paſs'd,) 

Calm and ſerene, he drives the furious blaſt, 

And, pleas'd th' Almighty's orders to perform, 

Rides in the whirlwind, and enjoys the ſtorm. 

But ſee the haughty houſhold troops advance, 

The dread of Europe, and the pride of France: 

The wars whole art each private ſoldier knows, 

And with a gen'ral's love of conqueſt glows ; 

Proudly he marches on, and, void of fear, 

Laughs at the ſhaking of the Britiſh ſpear, 

Vain infolence ! with native freedom brave, 

The meaneſt Briton ſcorns the higheſt ſlave ; 

Contempr and fury fire their ſouls by turns, 

Each nation's glory in each warrior burns; 

Lach fight, as in his arm th' important day, 

And all the fate of his great monarch lay. 

A thouſand glorious actions, that might claim 

Triumphant laurels, and immortal fame, 

Confus'd in crowds of glorious actions lie, 

And troops of heroes undiſtinguiſh'd die, 


The biſhopric of Ratiſbon contains 1383 pariſhes, 
The Chapter conſiſts of 24 canons; and the biſhop is a 
Prince of the empire, but ſuffragan to Saltzburg. 

The Imperial city of Ratiſpon, 60 miles to the north 
of Munich, is large, populous, and well fortified. The 
magiſtracy and burghers are Lutherans; but the greateſt 
Part of the inhabitants are Catholics, and have many 
1 and convents belonging to them. The abbot 

d Emeray, and the abbeſſes of Upper and Lower 
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Munſter, have ſeats and votes in the diets of the em- 
pire and circle, and are aſſeſſed in the matriculas. In 
the firſt of theſe abbies are two curious manulcripts 
of the goſpel, written in the eighth and ninth centu-- 
ries. In the ſame abbey Apollonius, ſo diſtinguiſhed 
for his ſkill in the Greek tongue, was educated. 1 The 
abbot is exempted from the juriſdiction of the biſhop, 
and ſtands immediately under the pope. In, the fe- 
male foundations, the lady-abbeſſes are elected by the 
two chapters of ladies, who muſt be all of noble birth; 
and though the abbeſſes make vows of celibacy; &c. 
the other ladies may marry. There are two iflands 
in the Danube, near this city, called Oberwerth and 
Underwerth, i. e: the Upper and Lower Ifland, which 
are inhabited by millers, boatmen, and fiſhermen. 
Beſides the abbies mentioned above, among other 
religious houſes, here is a cloiſter for Scotchmen of 
the Roman Catholic religion. The city drives a great 
trade, exporting, by the Danube, Nab, and Regen, 
large quantities of ſalt, corn, wood, and proviſions 
of all ſorts, Over the firſt of theſe rivers is a bridge 


of 15 arches, The diets of the empire have been 
held in the council-houſe of this city, almoſt with- 


out interruption, ſince the year 1662, 
Inez CIRCLE or SWA IIA 


JS bounded by Switzerland and Tirol to the ſouth ; 

by the Palatinate and Franconia to the north ; by 
Bavaria to the eaſt; and by Alſace to the weſt. . From 
the two laſt it is ſeparated by the rivers Rhine and 
Lech, and by the great lake of Conſtance from Swit- 
zerland. It was once called Allemania, which is now 
the name of all Germany, The Germans call it 


Schwaben, and the French Souabe. It had the Latin 


name Suevia from ſome tribes of the Suevi, the beſt 
warriors in Germany, that came from the north parts 
of it: and the greateſt part of Germany was called 
Swabia by the Romans, becauſe the Suevi were the 
moſt conſiderable people they knew, and extended 
their dominions fartheſt in that country; but it was 
afterwards appropriated to the Hermunduri, the moſt 
conſiderable branch of them, who inhabited that part 
now called Swabia, where they eſtabliſned a powerful 
ſtate in length of time, which contained all the country 
betwixt the Rhine, the Alps, and the Elbe; and they 
called their governors kings; but Clovis, king of 
France, deprived them of thar title; and its governors 
had afterwards the title of dukes. | 

The modern Swabians retain the courage of their 
anceſtors the Suevi, and are capable of all the fatigues 
of war; but both ſexes are addicted to ſenſuality. 
Many of them are groſsly ſuperſtitious ; for though the 
religion, which they profeſs in general, is Lutheran, 
yet here are Papiſts, Calviniſts, and Jews; a diverſity 
of religions being almoſt unavoidable under ſuch a di- 
verſity of ſovereigns. In this country, particularly in 
the duchy of Wurtemburg, the executioner, or hang- 
man, inſtead of being deemed infamous, eats; drinks, 
and traffics with every body, and is company for the beſt; 
and lo far is a man from being abhorred for it, that 
every freſh execution gives him a title of honour; and 
when he has performed a certain number, he is com- 
plimented with the degree of doctor of phyſic. At the 
ſame time it is obſerved, that that very profeſſion which 
is reckoned the moſt noble, the moſt ancient, and the 
moſt innocent, the paſtoral life, ſo celebrated by the 
ancients, and the moſt ingenious of the European mo- 
derns, is not only deſpiſed, but abhorred, by the Swa- 
bians z the meaneſt peaſants excluding ſhepherds from 
their company. This circle is 130 miles in length, 
from eaſt to weſt, and 110 in breadth, from north to 
ſouth, The air is healthy, and the ſoil generally fruit- 
ful: for though ſome parts are mountainous and woody, 


yet the hills afford mines of filver, copper, and other 


metals; and the foreſts much pine and fir-timber, be- 
ſides great ſtore of game, and good breeds of horſes, 
black cattle, and ſheep. The other parts of the coun- 
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try yield great ſtore of corn, wine, and flax. The in- 
habitants are chiefly employed in making linen cloth, 
of which they vend great quantities to other nations. 
Its chief rivers are the Danube and the Neckar; the 
former of which riſes in the principality of Furſten- 
berg, and the latter not far from it; but great part of 
it is alſo watered by the Rhine. 

This country was formerly governed by dukes ; but 
the emperor Henry IV. conterred it on his ſon-in-law, 
Frederick of Hohenſtaufen, in whoſe family it conti- 
nued till its extinction in 1268. After this period the 
ſtewards appointed by the emperor, their deputies, &c. 
became maſters of different parts of it, at various times, 
and under various pretences. The ſummoning princes 
are the biſhop of Conſtance and the duke of Wurtem- 
burg: the latter being, however, ſole director, the 
diets are held twice a year at Ulm; and the ſtates are 
divided into five benches, viz. eccleſiaſtical princes 
and abbots, temporal princes and abbots, prelates, 
counts and barons, and free Imperial cities. 

The religion is mixed, and, on that account, 1t no- 
minates two aſſeſſors to the Imperial chamber, the one 
a Lutheran, and the other a Roman Catholic. The 
Danube, Neckar, and Rhine, are the principal rivers; 
and the different counties and ſtates contained in this 
circle are as follow : 

That part of the Biſhopric of Auosguxd which lies 
towards Tirol, is mountainous and barren; but the 
parts on the banks of the Lech are fertile in corn and 
paſture. The biſhop himſelf is a prince of the empire, 
and ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Mentz. The prin- 
cipal places in the biſhopric are the following : 

The Imperial city of Augſburg, peopled by a colony 
planted here by Auguſtus Czlar, is fituated near the 
conflux of the Lech and Wertach, in a pleafant fertile 
country, at the diſtance of 25 miles from the Danube. 
It is well fortified, and has four large and ſix ſmall gates. 
The cathedral is a magnificent pile; beſides which 
there are many other elegant churches, as allo ſeveral 
menaſteries and nunneries. Of the churches many be- 
long to the Roman Catholics, and ſeveral to the Lu- 
therans ; for both religions are tolerated, and have a 
ſhare in the government of the city. In the year 1518 
Luther appeared before the diet in this city concerning 
his doctrine; and, about 12 years ſubſequent to this 
affair, Luther and Melancthon drew up and preſented 
their confeſſion of faith to the emperor Charles V. 
whence the Lutherans are ſaid to be of the Augſburg 
confeſſion, though their preſent creed differs widely 
from it. Beſides the above-mentioned public build- 
ings, here are the fineſt town-houſe in all Germany; 
many hoſpitals, well endowed; a Lutheran gymna- 

ſium; an academy for arts and ſciences, founded in the 
year 1755, and called the Imperial Franciſcan acade- 
my; two well furniſhed armouries, a houſe of correc- 
tion, and a work-houſe ; with ſeveral beautiful foun- 
tains.and reſervoirs, whence the city is well ſupplied 
with water, brought by aqueducts from the Lech to 
five towers, and from thence, by means of curious 
water-works, diſtributed throughout it. There are ſe- 
veral corn, ſawing, flatting, and ſmelting-mills on 
the aqueducts. The palaces of the counts of Fuggar 
are magnificent, To theſe counts belong a great num- 
ber of ſmall houſes in the ſuburbs, called the Fug- 
gery, which are let, at very low rents, to poor burgh- 
ers, and others. The trade of the city, though (till 
conſiderable, is far ſhort of what ic was formerly. At 
preſent, excluſive of the bank commerce, and the 
Tirol wines, with which it {ſupplies almoſt all Ger- 
many, it conliſts chiefly in gold and filver-ſmiths wares, 
and thoſe of tin and ivory, clocks and tays. The go- 
vernment of the eity is almoſt entirely in the hands of 
the patricians. The biſhop, however, has certain pow- 
ers and prerogatives in it. The revenue of the city is 
very conſiderable, and its garriſon conſiſts of 300 
men. In the council-houſe are ſome very noble halls, 
which, with the other apartments, are adorned with 
fine pighpres, ſculptures, ſtatues, gilding, &c. Of 


and Hercules, Betwixt the gates of- Go 


this world, and retired to a convent, 


derable. 
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the fountains, the moſt beautiful are thoſe of Auguſ 

„u uy. 
Klenker, is a very curious wicket for adm and 
per perſons in the night-time, In the catheas pro- 
ſeveral chancels; and the arms of all al are 
poſſeſſed by Charles V. who here laid 


the Countries 
tandard, f : UP dis Cord 
ſtandard, ſceptre, and crown, when he bid 4 


In the 1; 
belonging to the gymnaſium are ſoi nc Hbrar 
2 8Y ne cur lougs books 


and manulcripts. The abbot of the Benedia;.... 
of St. Ulrich and Afra, in this city, 3 * 
the prelates of the Rhine, and pays the uſyal LOTS 
the empire. The revenue of the abbey is ver Por IJ 
This abbey is a privileged place for 2 
and criminals for three days, but no longer 7 
the abbot's permiſſion. In the convent of the oy 
melites 1s a remarkable ſun-dial, bein i 
: g 4 Madona 
whoſe hand holds a ſceptre, marking the hours: 
whoſe head is enriched with rays, ſtars, and all y + 
ſigns of the zodiac. The public granaries conta 
great quantities of corn. In one of the arſcnals js 4 
old battering- ram of braſs, ſtill preſerved entire. An 
orders and degrees of perſons here are diſtinguiſheq 
by their proper dreſſes, ſome of which are very odd 
and uncommon. Prints of them all, done on paſte. 
board, are fold in the town. The hoſpital of the Hol 
Gholt is a very noble one, and patients of both rely 
gions are admitted into it. The inn, called the Three 
Kings, is very commodious. Neither Jews or Calvi 
niſts have a toleration for their worſhip here. As an 
Imperial city, Augſburg has a ſeat and vote in the diet; 
of the empire and circle. 

The Biſhopric of Coxsraxc takes its name from 
the city of Conſtance ; though the biſhop himſelf reſides 
uſually on the other fide of the lake, at Marſburg. 
The chapter conſiſts of 20 canons, and four expect. 
ants; but the Proteſtant religion prevails in moſt parts 
of the dioceſe. | 

The city of Conſtance, ſituated on a celebrated lake 
of the ſame name, was formerly Imperial ; but, in the 
year 1549, Ferdinand I. annexed it to the territories 
of the houſe. of Auſtria, Ir is well fortified, the ſee 
of a biſhop, and has been the ſeat of ſeveral diets. 
The famaus aſſembly, known by the name of the 
Council of Conſtance, was held here by order of the 
emperor Sigiſmund, at a time the empire was dil- 
tracted by religious diſputes, and by the feuds raiſed 
by three popes, all then living, viz. one fet up by 
Italy, another by France, and a third by Spain. But 
this council depoſed them all, and elected Martin V. 
in their ſtead. It likewiſe condemned the doctrines of 
Wickliff, John Huſs, and Jerom of Prague ;. order- 
ing the ſepulchre of the firſt ro be deſpoiled, and the 
two latter to be burnt alive. This council continued 
fitting four years, during which time a vaſt number 
of foreigners reſided in and near Conſtance. A con- 
ſiderable trade is carried, on here by means of the lake, 
and the Rhine which runs from it; but the chief fri- 
bunal 1s held at Altorf, a neighbouring market-town. 

The other places are Marſburg, a pretty town 
Ochumgen, containing an opulent abbey ; and Re! 
chenau, a Benedictine abbey, on an iſland of the line 
name, in the Zellerzee. 

The priory of Ewangen, on the borders of Fran 
conia, gives its prior the title of prince of the empire: 
and the town of the ſame name is the place of reſidence 
of the prior and chapter, 

Kempton is an Imperial town, containing an abber, 
the abbot of which is a prince of the empire; and the 
abbey lands contain a market-town, called Gronenbac'. 

The Duchy of WuRTEMBURG is the principal | 
minion of the circle of Swabia, and is nearly iquate, 
being upwards of. 60- miles each way. One diviſion 4 
it is into the Unter, or Under-Jand, the Middle -lan , 
and the Upper-land ; the laſt of which makes 4 Pu 
of the mountainous track called the Alb, and Bae 
Foreſt. It is alſo divided into the land above 40 


, : 5 | of 
below the Steig, which is the name of 3 ridge 
| mountains 
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kone fabric, well fortified, compoſed of four piles of 
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mountains near Stutgard. Tlis duchy not only 
abounds in grain of moſt forts, but alſo in flax, hemp, 
and good wine, commonly called Neckar wine, and 
fruit, eſpecially pears and apples; inſomuch, that cy- 
der and perry are the common drink of the pealants, 
when wine happens to be dear. In this country are 
alſo mines of ſilver, copper, and iron; woods of fir, 
oak, beech, birch, and pine; ſome ſalt- ſprings; abun- 
dance of ſheep, game, and cattle, coal; turf, cobalt, 
ſulphur, terra ſigillata, fine clays for porcelain and 
earthen ware, ſeveral ſorts of marble, black amber, 
alabaſter, mill-ſrones, mineral ſprings and baths, 
Silk is alſo cultivated in it. It is well watered by the 
Neckar, the Ens, Nagold, Fils, and Rems. The 
inhabitants are very numerous. On important occa- 
ſions, diets are called and held at Stutgarg, conſiſting 
of the Lutheran prelates and abbots, and the repre- 
ſentatives of the towns. The eſtabliſhed religion 
is Lutheraniſm. Before the reformation there was 
about twelve very rich convents in this country, whoſe - 
revenues are naw chiefly applied to the maintenance 
of churches, ſchools, and the clergy. Beſides Luthe- 
rans, here are ſome Calviniſts, Waldenſes, and Jews. 
The Waldenſes are allowed the public exerciſe of their 
religion ; but the others only in private. The principal 
manufactures of the country are porcelain, earthen- 
ware, linens, woollens, printed cottons, glaſs, paper, 
hats, ſtockings, ſilks, &c. 

The princes of Wurtemburg had long only the title 
of counts, the dignity of duke having been firſt con- 
ferred upon Fberhard I. in the year 1495, by the em- 

eror Maximilian; and the right of primogeniture was 
eſtabliſhed in the family in the year 1473. There is 
a branch of it ſettled in Sileſia, which, from the duchy 
of Oels, has the title of duke of Wurtemburg Ocls. 
The duke's title is, © Duke of Wurtemburg and Teck, 
count of Mompelgard, lord of Heydenheim and Juſ- 
tingen.” He is hereditary ſtandard-bearer of the em- 


pire, and grand-huntſman; in alluſion to the laſt of | 


which, the order of hunting was founded here in 1702. 
The enſign of that order is a gold croſs, enamelled red, 
appended to a broad watered ſcarlet ribbon, paſſin 
from the left ſhoulder to the right ſide. On the left 
breaſt of the coat is a ſilver ſtar embroidered, Their 
grand feſtival is on St, Hubert's day. As a prince of 
the empire, the duke has a ſeat and voice in the college 
of princes at the diets, paying the uſual aſſeſſinents to 
the empire and Imperial chamber, and is ſummoning 
prince and director of this circle. Cauſes are deter- 
mined here in the laſt reſort, no appeal lying from the 
court-judicature to the aulic council, or any foreign 
tribunal. The revenues of the duchy are very large. 
The duke has a great number of hunting-ſeats. So 
numerous are the deer and wild boars, that a writer of 
credit ſays, Above 20000 head periſhed in the winters 
of 1731 and 1732, by the ſeverity of the weather.” It 
1s no wonder they multiply faſt, as no perſon, on pain 
ofdeath, dare offer to wound or kill them, unleſs àt the 
duke's hunting-matches; ſo that the poor peaſants, 
near the foreſts, are obliged, in ſummer, to keep a con- 
ſtant look out, and to be continually watching their 
flocks and corn-fields. A very ancient cuſtom pre- 
vails through the whole duchy, of adorning their apart- 
ments with deer's horns. 

Stutgard, the capital of the duchy, is 38 miles eaſt 
of Baden, Some derive the name from its being anci- 
ently a ſtud for breeding horſes ; and the arms of the 
city are a colt. It ſtands in a fruitful plain, has ſeveral 
ine gardens and vineyards about it, and is encompaſſed 
with very high hills and vallies. It has three ſuburbs, 

ve gates, three Churches, and is divided into two parts 
y the Neckar, over which it has a bridge. It is 
pretty large; but moſt of the houſes are low, and ill- 


uit. The ſtreets are broad and lightſome, bur dirty; 


yet the town is gay, being much frequented on ac- | 
NEE of its natural hot baths, which are good for many 
eaſes, The duke's caſtle, or palace, is a noble free- 


| 


| 
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buildings, flanked at each angle by 4 tower, and adorn- 


ed with elegant groves and gardens, an orangery which 
is ſcarce to be paralleled, curious Jabyrinths, grottos, 


and water-works, and a ſtately pleaſure-houſe: but the 


walls of the caſtle are waſhed by ditches, which give 
it the air of a priſon, There are, however, ſeveral 
grand rooms in it; one, particularly, where the duke's 
gentlemen dine, and where tables are ſometimes ſpread 
for 2 or 300 foreigners. There is a bridge over 1ts 
moat to the duke's gardens; and near it an avlary, 


with all manner of birds. In the moat is not only 


plenty of fiſh, but ſwans, and other water-fowl ; and 


that part of it which is dry, facing the gardens, har- 
bours ſeveral deer, Near the gardens is a theatre; 
and beyond that a large court covered with fand, for 
tilting on horſeback, and running of the ring. Be- 
fore the entrance to the caſtle there is a grand building, 
which is the duke's chancery, or ſecretary's office. 
The duke has a tolerable collection of antiques, buſts, 
and baſſo-relicvos: but the piece that moſt deſerves at- 
tention is the Jupiter Dolichenus, brought hither from 
Marſcilles by the celebrated antiquary Patin; it be- 
ing a repreſentation of that deity in armour, ſtanding 
on the crupper of an ox, uſt in the fame attitude as 
he is copied from this original in the antiquities of 
Montfaucon. Here are abundance of urns, lamps, 
little lares or houſehold gods, and ancient coins, both 
of ſilver and gold, with ſhells, petrifactions, foſſils, 
the caprices of nature, both in wood and ſtone, exotic 
plants, monſtrous productions, the exuviæ of animals, 
&c. beſides the dreſſes and weapons uſed in the moſt 
remote countries. The hall is a moſt ſpacious room, 
finely adorned, in freſco, with repreſentations of vari- 
ous huntings; in each of which pieces the duke of 
Wurtemburg may be diſtinguiſhed, with the princes 
and princeſſes of his family, in whoſe time they were 
performed. There is an arſenal, in which appears a 
ſeries of the dukes of Wurtemburg on barbed horſes, 
richly armed, and accoutred after the faſhion of the 
age they lived in, as large as the life, and the name 
and eulogium of every one ſet forth on the oppoſite 
wall; which is graced alſo with ſtandards, and other 
trophies, gained by the dukes in their ſeveral actions; 
particularly the ſkin of a favourite horſe, killed under 
that duke who commanded under prince Eugene and 
the duke of Marlborough, at the battle of Hochſtet. 
On the ceiling of this arfenal are ſome noble repre- 


ſentations of battles, wherein ſome of the ancient dukes 


of Wurtemburg loſt their lives in the ſervice of their 
country, under the emperors of the Saxon and Swa- 
bian race. | 
Ludwigſburg, about three miles from Stutgard, is the 
ſeat of a palace built by the duke Eberhard-Lewis, in 
a place remote from any river, great roads, or foreſts. 
It is ſo ill contrived, that is looks more like an oran- 
gery than the palace of a ſovereign, the apartments be- 
ing too ſmall and inconvenient, as well as irregular ; 
yet no colt has been ſpared to adorn them with carving, 
gilding, and painting ; though with more profufion 
than judgement. The furniture alſo is rich, but as ab- 
ſurd as the fabric. The beſt thing in the whole palace 
is the chapel, a fine noble ſtructure. In the gardens 
there are ſeveral terraces, which, riſing one above an- 
other, entirely bound the proſpect of the palace, which 
is encompaſſed by buttreſſes that alſo cramp the apart- 
ments. The town is as irregular as the palace, and in 
no reſpect agreeable ; for the ſituation of it is upon 
uneven ground; and molt of the houſes are of timber, 
and ſlightly built, having been run up out of neceſſity. 
Tubingen lies on the Neckar, and has a caſtle near 
it on a hill. Here is held the high court, in which all 
cauſes are finally determined. At this place are an 
univerſity, a. ſeminary of divines, with a collegium 
illuſtre, the ſtudents of which muſt be all princes or 


counts, a Latin ſchool, and a woollen manufaRory. 


In the neighbourhood is a medicinal bath. 
Canſtadt, on the Neckar, has, in its neighbourhood, 
an excellent mineral, and ſeveral falt-ſprings, In the 


2 town. 
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village, a fi] 
ancient fami 


to the duchy; and in its vicini 
their courts in the open air. 
Urach, a little town on the 
contains a ducal ſeat, with 
the neighbourhood 


per; and in 
tine ſtuds of 


which the wood, 


veyed, in an 


the river Erms, and 
brings it to Berg near 


The Lordſhip of New Ravenſbur 


belongs to the abbey of St. Gall, in Switzerland, 
though it pays 
The Benedictine Ab 


in all Swabia. 


The Roman Catholic Im 


as may be ſeen 
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town is a cotton 


manufactory. 
ly ſeat of 


4 linen manufactory. 


the diſtrict to Which it 
horſes; 


inſtant, from the top of 


Stutgard. 


taxes to the circle. 


ommon privileges. 


by the following table: 


printing-houſe; and, in an adjacent 
At no great diſtance is the 
Wurtemburg, which gave name 
ty the ancient counts held 


Alb, near the river Erms, 


are mills for lead, iron, and cop- 
gives name, ſome 
a beautiful white earth ; and that 
called the Holzrutſche, which is a large iron pipe, into 
felled on the Alb, being pur, is con- 
a mountain into 
by that into the Neckar, which 


g, on the Argen, 


bey of Ottobeuren is the richeſt 


perial towns of Offenburg, 
on the river Kenzing, of Gengenbach on the ſame river, 
and of Zell-Am-Hammerſbach, 
the latter, are 
ſupport their c 

The following 


about four miles from 
in league with each other mutually, to 


Imperial towns all pay taxes to the 
empire; but the religion of the inhabitants is different, 


[ hood is called Remſthal, or the Valley of Remg 
river falls into the Neckar five miles below 8 
The town was of note formerly for tourname 2 
here by the nobility of Swabia, and we." 
dukes, one of whom cauſed it to be enc 
a wall, Frederick I. made It 
the emperors Cornrade III. an 
enlarged and granted it 
encamped here with the F 
raiſed contributions far and near, 
tholic town, with five churches, two Chapels and 


. * * . 7 
convents ; and the principal trade is In its 


b | 
the inhabitants ſend abroad. It was formerly? Which 


ed by perſons of quality, but now the Power 
burghers. 

Halle ſtands among ſteep rocks and mount 
the river Kocher, in the county of Oetingen 
the frontiers of Franconia. 
the dukes of Wurtemburg, but was 
Charles IV. in 1360. 
but it 


In 


Barba 7 
M. vin,” 


ains, on 


It depended formerly on 


plenty of freſh 
It, 


Rothweil is a ſmall Imperial 
from Tubingen, It is the feat of 
of juſtice, for the 


by Cenrade III. duke of Swah 


City, 20 miles ſouth 
a chamber, or court 


city. It was taken by the French in 1643, when the 
were 1n alliance with the Proteſtants of the empire, bur 
RR Religion: Situated on | 8 at — 2 * jun It was again ſeized 
* — — | - — — y tne French, under M. Vi ars, in 1707, aft 
Buchau Mixcd The Federſee River paſſed the Black Foreſt, at the end 0 ar e 
Bopfingen Lutheran Eger ut they were ſoon obliged to quit it. It js in the ter 
Aalen Calviniſt Kocher ritory of Hegow, and the head of a county call. 
Buchhorn Lutheran : Lake Conſtance ed Hohen erg, under the Protection of the houſe of 
P. Fuffendorf Roman Catholic Hegau River Auſtria; but it is in league with the Switzers, it bein 
Strengen utheran Br ONZ ut five miles from Schaff hauſen, and not far from the 
Wimpferm | Mixed Neckar anube. It is fortified after the ancient manner, and 
Leutkirch 9 0 Eſchach encompaſſed with broad deep ditches. In 1 338 this 
ſni 8 f Fre en cown was almoſt burnt down by lightning, 
Wangen 73568 Catholic Argen e counties and lordſhips of the noble family of 
Wiel "hex V wun the Trucheſs, the lordſhip of Tetnaug, the comman. 
Kauff beuren e Wertach deries belonging to the Teutonic order, the abbies of 
Ravenſberg 5 Schufs Baindt, Gutenzell, Rothmunſter, Heggbach, Gengen- 
Bibenach 5 WD bach, Zwifalten, Marchthal, Peterhauſen, and the 
Dinkelſbuhl ary Vernitz priory of Wettenhauſen, all give their proprietors 
Lindau N xr ms Conſtance voices and ſeats in the diets of the empire, Circle, &c, 
Heibron alvini | eckar ma name thought to be derived from the groves 
Ucberlingen . Catholic Lake Conſtance ot elms near it, and ſuppoſed to be the Alcimenis of 
Nordlingen 255 eran Ber Ptolemy, is an Imperial city, 17 miles weſt of Burgaw, 
Reutlingen tto Neckar and 80 ſouth of Wurtzburg, It ſtands on the welt ſide 
Eſzlingen - | Mixed Ditto : of the Danube, which here 


The Imperial town of Mimmingen ſtands on the 
Aach, a ſmall river, betwixt the Ilex and the Danube, 
20 miles north of Kempten. 
theran ; but the inhabitants are 
partly Roman Catholics, 


houſes. Mimmingen was an Imperial city ſo early as 
the days of Frederick I. and 


leges; in particula 
off the tribunal of 


on by it with Switzerland, Italy, 


Gemund, on the frontiers of the county of Hohen- 


It has its name from the conflux of a great many 


The magiſtracy is Lu- 


partly Lutherans, and 
Here are ſeveral religious 


now enjoys great privi- 
2 an exemption from the juriſdiction 
Rothweil. A good trade is carried 


Bavarian falt, 


begins to be navigable, 
after having received the united ſtreams of the Lauter 


and Blaw, oppoſite to the mouth of the Tler, and forms 
ſeveral little iſlands before the town. In Charlemagne's 
time it was but a little village, of which he made 2 
grant to the abbey of Richenaw, near Conſtance. It 
was ruined by the emperor Lotharius II. during his 
war with his rivals for the empire, becauſe it refuted to 
open its gates to him, though he had granted many pri- 
vileges; but it was rebuilt, and encompaſſed with walls, 
about the and its inhabitants enriching them- 
It grew to be a handſome large town, 
peror Fredarick II. granted it many 
The inhabitants having purchaſed their 
abbey of Richenaw, the emperor 
Lewis of Bavaria made their city Imperial. They are 
governed by 41 eſchevins, moſt of whom are of the 
nobleſſe, and the reſt tradeſinen; and they chuſe 2 
bailiffs annually out of the former, who preſide in 


county of Rech berg. 


z and the neighbour- | 


their council. Here are 4 burgomaſters, who enter 
on the offices every year alternately. Seven of the 
oldeſt members make the ſecret council, and execute 
the laws. All the magiſtrates, as well as molt of the in 
habitants, are Lutherans ; the Proteſtant having been 
the prevalling religion here eyerfince 1531. The Ro- 
man Catholics have 2 c urches, and are excluded m_ 
, 1 . 


3 and 


gOvern. 
IS In the 


» and On 


EUROPE. 

ie offices, as well as their privy council. The 
a Bavaria baſely ſurpriſed this city for the 
French in 1702; and they kept it till after the battle 
of Hochſtet, when it ſurrendered to the Imperialiſts. 


It was a very neceſſary place for him to ſecure his do- 


minions on that fide, and to facilitate the paſſage of 
che French to join his army. It is a great and popu- 
lous city, with regular fortifications, and wide deep 
ditches, filled by the waters of the Danube and the 
Blaw ; but it is ſo ſituated that it would not be able to 
ſaſtain along ſiege. It has a bridge of ſtone, of four 
arches, over the Danube, the entrance of which is de- 
fended by fortifications ; and there is a little ſuburb of 
pleaſure-houſes, and large gardens. There are in the 
city two ſquares, in the largeſt of which is the town- 
houſe, a ſtately building, where the ſenate meets. At 
one end of the town there 1s an arſenal, from which 
the French carried off all the arms, &c. that were in 
it, before the battle of Hochſtet. The river Blaw turns 
mills for ſeveral occupations ; there being a great num- 
ber of hands employed in the manufactories of ſtuffs, 
linen, cotton, and fuſtians; in dreſſing leather; and in 
the iron, and other manufactories, as well as clock- 
work; by which this is become one of the richeſt cities 
in Germany. 

The cathedral of Our Lady, now belonging to the 
Lutherans, which is 365 feet in length, is reckoned 
the longeſt, higheſt, and beſt built in the country; 
and, by ſome, the fineſt in the empire. This church 
has 5 ſtately ſpires; one of them 102 feet high, ſup- 
ported by 36 handſome pillars. Ir has a large ſquare 
tower, with a watch always at the top of it, to give no- 
tice to the city of any approaching x from the 
country. The organ is a finiſhed piece of art, of ex- 
traordinary height, weight, and dimenſions. The taber- 
nacle is a very fine, though Gothic piece of work, of a 
ſingular kind of marble, and ornamented with abun- 
dance of ſtatues. They keep, to this day, the picture of 
the Laſt Supper, which was put up above the great altar 
before the reformation, Ihe benches in the choir are 
adorned with hiſtorical paſſages of the Bible in ſculpture. 
Beſides this, the Lutherans have two other churches. 
This place may boaſt of giving birth to Freinſheim, ſo 
much reſpected for his great learning by the whole 
world; and particularly by Chriſtina, queen of Sweden, 
who made him her librarian and hiſtoriographer. 
Its territory is near as large as that of Nuremburg, be- 
ing ſix German leagues in length, and four in breadth. 
It is almoſt environed with the duchy of Wurtemburg, 
except on the ſouth and eaſt ſides, where it is bounded 
by the Danube; and is divided into 40 bailiwicks and 
lordfhips, of which that of Geiſlingen comprehends 
the greateſt part of the county of Helfenſtein, which, 
with other counties and towns, were purchaſed by this 
city ſoon after it was made Imperial. The garriſon 
lives here in little houſes ſet apart for it. In time of 
war it is maintained by the empire; and this city fur- 
niſhes a quota equal to that of Augſburg. There was 
a great Franciſcan monaſtery here, the revenues of 
which were appropriated, at the reformation, to a 
college, where they have profeſſors in all arts and 
ſciences. 

Olm is ſituated in one of the moſt fertile plains in 
Swabia; though it has been almoſt ruined by the ſe- 
veral wars in this country. This city, before thoſe 
wars, was ſo rich, that it paſſed for one of the weal- 
thieſt in the empire; and the Germans had a proverb, 
that c The ny caſh of Ulm, the neatneſs of Augſ- 
burg, the induſtry of Nuremburg, and the arſenal of 
Straſburg, were the four wonders of Germany.” The 
archives of all the free cities of the circle of Swabia are 

ept at Ulm, where their meetings are alſo held by 
turns with the city of Spires. Though all the country 
rom hence to Augſburg is even, yet it is tireſome to 
travellers, becauſe of the pavement of the cauſeways. 

The Imperial Abbies of Schuſſenried, Weifſenau, 
Roth, Raggerburg, Kayſerſheim, Urſperg, Frſee, 
Kade Ochſenhauſen, and Salmantweil, entitle 
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their abbots, or proprietors, to voices and ſeats in the 
diets; as do the Principality of Lichenſtein, and 
princely Landgravate of Kletgau. 

Baaptn, or BAbfx; ſituated along the eaſtern 
banks of the Rhine, is divided between two princes 
of the ſame family, who receive title froni their reſpec- 
tive capitals; the one being ſtiled the Margrave of 
Baaden-Baſden, and the other of Baaden-Durlach. 
The ſhare of the former; as lying ſouth of the other, 
is diſtinguiſhed by the name of the Upper; and that 
of the latter by the name of the Lower Margravate, or 
Marquiſate. The right of primogenitureſhip hath 
been long introduced into both theſe branches. The 
whole county is near 60 miles long, and 20 broad, and 
lies between the duchy of Wurtemburg and Briſgau. 
It is fruitful in corn, wine, hemp, flax, and wood ; 
abounding, in particular, with cheſnut- trees. There 
are alſo many quarries of marble and free-ſtone in it; 
large herds of ſwine; plenty of fiſh, fowl; and veniſon; 
and the baths and mineral ſprings are ſo common, that 
the chief towns of both marquiſates have their names 
from them. Both princes exerciſe an abſolute au- 
thority in their dominions, excepting ſo far as it is li- 
mited by the laws of the empire, and lay taxes on their 
ſubjects without aſſembling any ſtates. The Upper 
Margravate, or that of Baaden-Baſden, is bounded by 
the Rhine, the Lower Margravate, the duchy of Wur- 
temburg, the county of Eberſtein, and the Ortenau. 
Other eſtates belonging to the margrave are the lords 
ſhip of Mahlberg, lying between rhe Ortenau and 
Briſgau; the county of Eberſtein; a conſiderable part 
of the county of Sponheim; two manors in the lord- 
ſhip of Graftenſtein, and one in the duchy of Luxem- 
burg, with ſeveral baronies in Bohemia. The mar- 
grave votes in the college of princes both in the diets 
of the empire and circle, His annual revenue amounts to 
about four hundred thouſand florins. As toreligion, both 
the margrave and his ſubjects are Roman Catholics, 
The following are the principal places in the country, 

Raſtadt, where the princes reſide in a magnificent 
caſtle, in which were ſettled the preliminaries of the 
peace concluded at Baden betwixt the emperor and 
France, in 1714. The town, which is not large, and 
belonged formerly to the counts of Eberſtein, ſtands 
in a fine plain on the river Murg, which a little below 
falls into the Rhine. Not far from it is a palace of the 
margrave's, called the Favourita. 

Baaden derives its name from its hot baths, im- 
pregnated with ſalt, allum, and ſulphur, and which give 
relief in the cramp, gout, and other nervous diſtem- 
pers. The town is pleaſantly ſituated among vineyards, 
and contains a palace of the margrave's. | 

Stolhoffen, ſituate not far from the Rhine, five miles 
ſouth-weſt of Baaden, is famous for the lines caſt up 
here in the war for the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, to guard the 
empire againſt the French, who were repulſed when 
they attacked them in 1703: but, in 1707, they forced 
them, and raiſed vaſt contributions in the adjacent 
country, Near the town is a Benedictine abbey. 

Kehl gives name to a diſtrict, containing the noted 
fortreſs called, from the village, fort Kehl. The fort, ſo 
called, firſt ſrood at the eaſt end of the bridge over 
the Rhine, at Straſburg ; but was afterwards built at 
the conflux of the Kenzig and Rhine, and is now in a 
ruinous condition, 

The lower marquiſate of Baden, ſo called with regard 
to the courſe of the Rhine, viz. that of Baden Durlach, 


or Deurlach, is contiguous to the marquiſate of Baden 


on the north-eaſt ; and has the duchy of Wurtembur 

on the eaſt; the Rhine, which ſeparates it from Alſace, 
on the welt ; and part of the Lower Palatinate, and 
the biſhopric of Spire, on the north. The places of 
note here are Durlach, its capital, a pretty large town, 
which lies on the banks of the Pſintz, or Phints, at 
the foot of a mountain, on the top of which there is 
a ſtrong tower, with a conſtant guard, The- marquis 
has a magnificent palace here, far exceeding that of 
Baaden, a good library, and a fine collection of ancient 
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coins and medals.. The ſtreets are ſtrait, and the 
houſes ſtately and uniform. Here is allo a gymnaſium, 
wich profeſſors of the ſeveral faculties. The town and 

alace, ſuffered much in the different wars with the 
Pinch. who, in 1689, burnt them; ſo that the Proteſtant 
cantons thought fir to aſſiſt its prince, who was a Luthe- 
ran, with contributions for repairing the Proteſtant 
churches, which the French ruined in this country; and 
he himſelf gave large immunities to ſuch foreign Pro- 
teſtants as would ſettle in this capital. 

Carlſrube has a caſtle and palace, both built by the 
marquis Charles-William, who gave it the name, ſig- 
nifying Charles's Reſt. It is thus deſcribed by an emi- 
nent traveller: © Imagine; the margrave's houſe (ſays 


he) to be at the entrance of a great foreſt, in the centre 


of a ſtar, formed by 32 walks, the chief of which, be- 
hind the palace, is three German leagues in length, 
Two large wings advance from the main body. of the 
houſe, which deviating from each other in proportion as 
they lengthen, the whole, together, looks like a theatre, 
Behind the principal building is a very high octa- 
gon tower, which commands all the walks. Beyond 


the court, between the two wings, are the gardens and 


arterres; at the end of which there is a ſemicircle of 
Babb. of an equal height, built archways, between 
which there run five ftreets, the middtemoſt whereof 
fronts the palace. At the end of the three chief ſtreets, 
oppoſite to the palace, are three churches, one belong- 
ing to the Lutherans, another to the Calviniſts, and a 
third to the Roman Catholics; to which three pre- 
vailing religions of the empire the late margrave gave 
Reg hs of conſcience when he founded the new 
town. 5 

e The pheaſant-walk; which joins to the caſtle, is 
a very large encloſure, diſpoſed in various walks, and 
planted with fir- trees cut in, the ſhape of a fan. There is 
a great baſon in the centre, always full of wild ducks, 
which 1s encompaſſed with four pavilions, made in the 
form of "Turkiſh tents. Two of them are aviaries, and 
the other two ſummer-houſes, with ſofas and couches 
in them, after the manner of the eaſtern countries. 
The late margrave uſed to divert himſelf by playing 
in concerts with ſome young ladies, whom he taught 
mulic, He had no leſs than 60 waiting-women to at- 
tend him, though but 8 waited upon one day; and 
thele, when he went abroad, attended him on horſe- 
back, dreſſed like huſſars. The generality of theſe 
damſels, who had all lodgings in the palace, under- 
ſtood both muſic and dancing; and not only performed 
operas at the theatre of the palace, but were muſicians 
of the chapel.“ 

The territories of the prince of Hohenzollorn are 
34 miles long, 10 broad, and tolerably fertile, being 
watered by the Danube, Eyach, Starzell, &c. They 
do not contain any remarkable town; but the prince 
is hereditary chamberlain of the holy Roman empire. 

The abbeſs of Lindau, and the abbeſs of Buchau, 
have both ſeats and voices in the diets of the empire and 
circle, as hath the prince of Theugen. | 

The county of OzTTINGEN lies eaſt of the duchy of 
Wurtemburg, in the north-eaſt corner of the circle, and 
extends about 18 miles in length; and 12 in breadth. 
The principal river in it is the Wernitz. The lords 
of this county are divided into three lines, viz. that of 
the Oettingen-Spielberg, who are princes of the em- 
pire, but have no ſeat or vote in the college of princes 
thereof; and thoſe. of Oettingen-Wallerſtein, and 
Oettingen-Katzenſtein-Baldern. In the diet of the em- 
pire they belong to the college of Swabian counts; but 
in that of the circle the princely line has a ſeat and vote 
on the bench of lay princes; and the others on the 
bench of counts and barons. The ſubjects of theſe 
princes are partly Roman Catholics and partly Luthe- 


rans; but the princes themſelves are all Roman Ca- 


tholics. The only place in the county worth mention- 
ing is Oettingen, a town on the Wernitz, whence the 
county takes its name, and where the prince of Oettingen- 
Spielberg reſides. Here is alſo a commandery of the 


3 


Teutonic order, a large college, and a ſocie 


; t 

improvement of arts and ſciences. The ball the 

which the town gives name, with four others, — — to 
8 to 


the ſame prince. 


SECTION III. 


Perſons, Diſpoſitions, Population, Subordination and 
Diverſions of the Germans in general, , 


| D RE we have been unavoid 
abiy led, in our deſcription of the ref 
ſtates of which this extenſive empire is compoſed ” 
introduce ſeveral particulars relative to the manners, 
cuſtoms, &c. of the various inhabitants, we deem i 
neceſſary to bring the whole into one point of view, o- 
in other words, to characterize the Germans in general. 
The Germans are of a good ſtature, with fair com. 
plexions and agreeable features; but neither their ſh 
or mien are to be admired, any more than the bright- 
neſs of their parts, which are not at all improved by 
their regimen or way of life; for no people eat ang 
drink to greater exceſs. Germany, however, has pro. 
duced great men; a circumſtance which may proceed 
from their unwearied application to whatever they un- 
dertake, and their travelling to other countries: and ir 


is no wonder it produces great generals, being perpe- 


tually engaged in wars, either with the Chriſtian princes, 
their neighbours, or the Turks. The Germans are, 
upon the whole, an honeſt, hoſpitable people, free ſrom 
artifice and diſguiſe, A modern author, in his cha- 
rafter of the Germans, ſays, © That they want ſpirit 
to actuate their large bodies, and heat to concoct their 
phlegmatic humour : that their courage appears from 
the many victories they have gained over the Infidels: 
that they are free from malice and diſſimulation, much 
addicted to gluttony and drunkennels, but not over 
amorous: that the common people are laborious and 
honeſt, but flow and heavy : that the merchants and 
tradeſmen are very fair in their dealings, hoſpitable, 
and complaiſant : that the nobility are men of great 
honour, and commoply ſcholars : that they value them- 
ſelves much upon their birth and family: that moſt of 
the princes being poor, their younger ſons generally 
engage in the ſervice of the emperor, the electors, or 
ſome foreign ſtate ; or procure themſelves ſome ol the 
rich eccleſiaſtical preferments, which are ſo numerous 
in the Roman Catholic ſtates : that the Proteſtant clergy 
are learned, and exemplary in their deportment ; but 
the Popiſh ignorant and libertine ; and no people 
have more ſeaſting at marriages, funerals, and birth- 
days: that the Germans have excellent mechanic 

niuſes, &c. 

The number of the inhabitants of Germany can only 
be determined with probability. Ir is, in general, po- 
pulous; and, in that reſpect, has rather the ſuperiority 
over France; for which it would be more than a match, 
if it was united under one head. The inhabitants ale 
computed at about 24 millions; and if they do not 
make ſo great a figure abroad as the French, they or 
probably more happy at home, as they have more '- 


berty, and live in greater plenty. Few of the wy 
| ries of the German princes are fo large as to be aſlig 
ed to viceroys, who might oppreſs and 


feece the people 


at pleaſure ; nor are they without redreſs. When oo 
ſuffer any grievance, they may appeal to the 82 
diet, or great councils of the empire, for r elief; 3 as 
in France, the lives and fortunes of the ſubſe The 
entirely at the diſpoſal of the Grand Monarch. a 
ſubjects of the petty princes in Germany Arc Fin : he 
the moſt unhappy ; for theſe princes, oe if he 
grandeur and ſplendor of the more powerfu eli 
number and appearance of their officers and ee, 
in their palaces, gardens, pictures, Cur ioſities, Won 
furniture, dreſs, muſic, &c. &c. fleecc their * je 
vaſſals, and dependants, in order poppy dee ane 
parade. In ſome places, however, the burg | 
peaſants enjoy very conſiderable privileges The 
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EU ROPE. 


The principal diverſions of the Germans, in general, 
but wore particularly thoſe of Vienna, are feaſting, 
dancing, fencing, gaming, and muſical entertain- 
ments; for the latter of which they preſerve an immo. 
dei: * paſſion. In the winter ſeaſon, when the ground 
ic covered with ſnow, and the waters are frozen over, 
the ladies take their recreation in ledges, of various 
ſhapes and devices, ſuch as ſwans, ſcollop-ſhells, tigers, 
griffins, &c. In one of thoſe a lady ſits, richly dreſſed 
in velvet, laced with gold or ſilver, lined with furs, 
adorned with jewels, &c. A gentleman ſhews his gal- 
lantry by driving her; and the horfe that draws the 
fledge is decorated with plumes of feathers, ribbons, 
bells, &c. When this amuſement 1s taken at night, a 
ſervant rides before the ſledge with a lighred torch in 
his hand. Hunting of game, bull-hunting, and boar- 
hunting, are favourite diverſions. 

The diverſions for the common people are ſuch as 
ſeem hardly fit for a civilized and poliſhed nation to 
allow; particularly the combats, as they are called, or 
baiting of wild beaſts, which is much more ſavage 
and ferocious than our bull-baiting. 

The moſt exact deſcription we can give of theſe di- 
verſions, will be literally to tranſlate a hand bill, as diſ- 
tributed through the ſtreets on Sundays and feſtivals.— 
It runs thus. — 

« This day, by Imperial licence, in the great am- 
pl. .neatre, at five o'clock, will begin the following 
diverſions : 

« 1ſt. A wild Hungarian ox, in full fire, (that is, 
with fire under his tail, and crackers faſtened to his 
ears and horns, and to other parts of his body,) will be 
ſet upon by dogs. 

« 2d. A wild boar will, in the ſame manner, be 
baited by dogs. 

« 3d. A great bear will, immediately after, be torn 
by dogs. 

« Ath. A wolf will be hunted by dogs of the fleeteſt 
kind. 

« th. A very furious and enraged wild bull from 
Hungary will be attacked by fierce and hungry dogs. 
th. A freſh bear will be attacked by hounds. 
th. A fierce wild boar, juſt caught, will be bait- 
ed, for the firſt time, by dogs, defended with iron 

Amour. ö 

« gth. A beautiful African tiger. 

« qrh. This will be changed for a bear. 

« 10th. A freſh and fierce Hungarian ox. 

« 11th. And laſtly, a furious and hungry bear, which 
has had no food for eight days, will attack a young 
wild bull, and eat him alive upon the ſpot; and if he 
is unable to complete the buſineſs, a wolf will be ready 
to help him.“ N | 

Theſe barbarous ſpeCtacles are uſually attended by 
two or three thouſand people, among whom are a great 
number of ladies ! 


SECTION” IV. 


Commerce, Exports, Imports, Mechaniſm, Privilege of 
CR, Standard of the Coin, and Language. 


HIS very extenſive country being bordered by 

the German Ocean, Baltic, Gulph of Venice, 

& c. and interſected by many navigable rivers, is ad- 
mirably ſituated for commerce. The exports are corn, 
orſes, cattle, tobacco, butter, cheeſe, honey, ſyrup, 
wine, linen, woollen-ſtuffs, yarn, ribbons, ſilk and cot- 
ton ſtuffs, Nuremburg wares, goat-ſkins, wool, all ſorts 
of wood, particularly for ſhip-building, iron plates and 
loves, cannon, ball, bombs, granadoes, tin plates, ſteel 
work, copper, braſs wire, porcelain, earthen ware, mir- 
rors, glaſſes, beer, Brunſwic mum, tartar, ſmalt, zaffer, 
Pruſſian blue, ho2s-briſtles, printers ink, and many 
other commodities. The French buy up great num- 


bers of horſcs in Germany to remount their cavalry,' 


Towards the middle of the 1 3th century, ſeveral towns 


WW 
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8 | 
upon the German Ocean and the Baltic enteted into a 
league for the ſecurity and promotion of their trade and 
navigation, and were therefore called Hans-Towns: 
Though this league hath long ſince ceaſed to operate 
in regard to ſeveral of theſe towns, in conſequence of 
the decay of their trade, yet Hamburg, Lubeck, and 


Bremen, are ſtill called the Hans-Towns ; and a league 


actually ſubſiſts between them, under the name of 
which they conclude treaties of commerce with foreign 
powers. Hamburg is the chief town of trade in Ger- 
many ; and next to it are Frankfort on the Maine, Nu- 
remburg, Augſburg, Vienna, Fiume, and Trieſte ; 
which laſt is a free port. There are great annual fairs 
at ſome towns in the empire, as at Frankfort on the 
Maine, at Leipſic, at Brunſwic, Frankfort on the Oder, 
Naumberg, and Mentz. A new trading company to 
Aſia was eſtabliſhed at Embden, by the late King of 
Pruſſia, in 1750. The imports of the Germans conſi 

of a great variety of articles. In particular from Eng- 
land they import woollen manufactures, tobacco, 
ſugar, ginger, Eaft-India goods, tin, and lead: but 
ſeveral of the German princes having prohibited ſome 
particular ſorts, and others. all our woollen manufac. 
tures, the balance of trade is much againſt us with 
Germany, | 5 

The genius of the Germans hath appeared in the in- 
vention and improvement of many mechanical arts, 
eſpecially clock- Work. They have exceeded all the 
world in the contrivance of a variety of motions, to 
ſhew not only the courſe of the hours and minutes, but 
even of the ſun, moon, ard ſtars; whereof the clocks 
at Straſburg, Prague, and many other places all over 
Germany, are ſufficient inſtances, 
Charles V. had a watch in the jewel of his ring; and 
in the elector of Saxony's ſtable is to be ſeen a clock in 
the pomel of his ſaddle. 

The Germans claim the invention of the art of 
printing. The Dutch ſay, indeed, that Laurence 
Coſter, of Haarlem, found out the art by accident, 
and had brought it to ſome perfection, but was robbed 
of his materials by a ſervant, who fled with them to 
Germany : but the Germans alledge, that John Gat- 
tenburg, an alderman of Straſburg, firſt invented it in 
the year 1440, removed with it to Mentz, and printed 
ſeveral books, in which he made uſe of caſt letters of 
metal, in the ſame manner as is now uſed, _ 

The invention of guns 1s alſo ſaid to be theirs, which 
was likewiſe produced by an accident, in this manner : 
one Barthold Schwartz, a friar, making chymical expe- 
riments, mixed ſome falt-petre and brimſtone, with 
other ingredients, and ſet them upon the fire in a 
crucible; bur a ſpark getting in, the pot ſuddenly 
broke with great violence and noiſe ; which unexpected 
effect ſurpriſed him at firſt ; but he repeated the expe- 
riment, and finding the effect conſtant, ſet himſelf at 
work to improve it. 
iron pipe to be made, with a ſmall hole at the lower 
end to fire it at, and putting in ſome of his new ingre- 
dient, togerher with ſome ſmall ſtones, ſet fire to it, and 
found it anſwered his expectation, in penetrating all be- 
fore it. This happened about the year 1330, and was 
ſoon improved to the making of great ordnance, &c. 
Bur a celebrated writer, in his Natural Hiſtory of Ox- 
fordſhire, is of opinion, that it was invented 100 years 
before, by Roger Bacon, a Franciſcan friar, who was 
fellow of Merton college in Oxford; and an eminent 
profeſſor, in his notes on that friar's epiſtle Ad Pari- 
ſienſem, is of the ſame opinion 

To theſe inventions of the Germans we may add 
their improvement of the art of chymiſtry; which, be- 
ing brought hither by Albertus Magnus, was very much 
ſtudied by the Monks, and much time loſt by them, in 
the ſearch of the philoſopher's ſtone, and the ſtudy of 
the Roſicrucian philoſophy. i 

The emperor, electors, many princes and prelates 
of the empire, and of the Imperial cities, ſeveral 
towns, ſome of the gentry who are favoured by the em- 


| peror, and all ſuch as have gold and ſilver mines, enjoy 


the 


The emperor 


To this purpoſe he cauſed an 
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the privilege of coining money as far as the quantity 
they yield. Some, however, have the privilege of coin- 
ing only ſmall money ; but others a larger ſpecies, either 
of ſilver or gold. But there are only three or four 
mints allowed in each circle, unleſs an eſtate of the 
empire has mines of its own, and wants to erect a mint 
near it, By the laws of the empire the coin of each 
circle ought to be examined yearly, and all the money 
of the empire ought to be according to one and the ſame 
ſtandard, which at preſent is that of Leipſic. The 
money of molt nations in Europe goes here near its 
value, The moſt common German ſilver coin is a 
rix-dollar, which is worth about 48. 6d. but in ſome 
places only 3s. 6d. A German florin, or guilder, is 
worth generally about half a crown; and a gold ducat 
about gs. A crown, in ſpecie, is equal to an Engliſh 
crown ; but a crown current only to 3s. 6d. The Ger- 
man coin, in general, is neither true ſterling or due 
weight; being more clipt, it is thought, than any other 
coin in Europe. This, with the great variety of mo- 
ney that is current here, is no ſmall diſadvantage to 
trade, and ſinks alſo the value of eſtates. A German 
mark is 1s. 6d. 3 

The language of the Germans is High Dutch, of 
which there are ſo many dialects, that the people of one 
province ſcarce underſtand thoſe of another. Latin and 
French are the moſt uſeful languagęs for a foreigner 
travelling in Germany, every ſervant almoſt in their 
inns underſtanding ſomething either of the one or other 
of them. High and Low Dutch are diſagreeable and 
harſh to the ear; and both are but dialects of the Old 


Tuetonic. 


t 


Religion, Learning, and Political Government of 
Germany 


1 inhabitants of the empire are pretty equally 
divided between Roman Catholics and Pro- 
r 


eſtants, the latter being of two claſſes, viz. Luthe- 
rans and Calviniſts. In the dark ages the popes got 
into their hands almoſt the whole management of every 
thing relating to the church and eccleſiaſtics, both ſe- 
cular and regular: nay, they even claimed a power not 
only to controul, but to depoſe princes, to abſolve their 
ſubjects from their allegiance, and diſpoſe of their do- 
minions as they thought fit. The tyranny and uſurpa- 
tions of the popes, and the monſtrous corruptions and 
abuſes that had crept, or been introduced, from 
worldly views of power and grandeur, into the ancient 
doctrine and diſcipline of the church, cauſed all, that 
were capable of any reflection among the laity, and 
every honeſt man among the clergy, earneſtly to wiſh 
for a reformation, which was at laſt boldly attempted 
by a native of this country, Dr, Martin Luther, in the 
16th century. The ſtates of the empire, that embraced 
the reformation, from their proteſting, in 1 529, againſt 
the concluſion of the diet at Spire, by which all innova- 
tions in religion, till the decree of a future council 
rould be obtained, were declared unlawful, obtained 
the name of Proteſtants. A religious war ſoon after 
broke out, which was extinguiſhed, in ſome meaſure, 
in 1552, by the peace of Paſſaw, and more compleatly 
by that ratified at Augſburg in 1555, by which a full 
toleration and liberty was granted to the Proteſtants, 
'This was farther confirmed and explained by the treaty 
of Weſtphalia, in 1648. By virtue of theſe conven- 
tions, no other religion but the Roman Catholic, Lu- 


theran, and Reformed, was to be introduced into, or 


tolerated in the holy Roman empire. Some other ſects, 
notwithſtanding, in ſome places, actually enjoy the free 
exerciſe of their religion. Such of the above perſua- 
ſions as exiſted in any ſtate in the year 1624, are ſtill 
ta be allowed; but it lies in the breaſt of the reſpeQive 
ſovereigns, whether they will tolerate any that had 


neither public or private exerciſe in the country in the | 


year abovementioned. The power of the Proteſtant 


| 


The empire of Germany is elective; and the 1aws 0 


ſtates over their Catholic ſubjects, in re P 
is the ſame as that which oy Catholic n ion, 
their Proteſtant ſubjects. Each party is obig fra 
allow the other the free exerciſe of their religion _—_ * 
dominions, provided they were in poſſeſſion of 1 
year 1624. In the Roman Catholic countries Yap he 
well as eliewhere, the clergy are, in a gteat W K 
independent of the civil power; but in the Neuste 
ſtates the ſupremacy 1s veſted in the ſovereign The 
Proteſtant, or evangelic body, have mutually ; 4 
that whenever, for the future, a Lutheran RE 
county ſhall turn to the reformed church, or bas 4 
county of that perſuaſion, OF Vice ver/a, that in Fo 
caſe he ſhall leave his ſubjects the free exerciſe of th 1 
religion, with their whole form of church and Thad. 
diſcipline, and all other privileges whatſoever, 1 
With reſpect to the learning of the Germans there 
is no where a more general talte for reading, eſpecial 
in the Proteſtant counties, nor are more books 4. 
where written and printed, than among the Germans 
No people apply themſelves more cloſely to their ſtu. 
dies; and the Hebrew is in no country ſo generally 
learnt, or better underſtood. Printing is highly en- 
couraged. Every man of letters is an author. They 
multiply books without number. Great numbers of 
theſiſes and diſputations are annually publiſhed; for no 
man can be à graduate in their univerſities, who has 
not produced at leaſt one controverſial publication. 
Soon after the diſſolution of the weſtern empire, the 
Franks ſubdued all Germany and Gaul, which were, 
about the year 800, erected into an empire by Charle- 
magne: but 80 years afterwards the French race were 
diſcarded, and a new emperor from among the Ger- 
mans elected. The race of the houſe of Auſtria be- 
gan with Rodolph of Hapſburg, who was elected em- 
peror in the year 1273. Charles IV. at the diet of Nu- 
remburg, in 1356, formed the wholeſome regulations 


for the election of an emperor, which are to this day 


known and obſerved, under the name of the Golden 
Bull. In the year 1448 the celebrated Concordat, be- 
tween the emperor Frederick III. and certain ſpiritual 
and temporal eſtates of the empire, and Pope Nicholas 
V. were ſettled. This emperor was duke of Auſtria; 
and his poſterity, notwithſtanding the empire is elective, 
have had the addreſs to continue it in their family for 
300 years, namely, to the year 1740, when they lolt it 
only for want of an heir male in the family ; but the 
Aultrian family are now again in poſſeſſion of it. In 
the reign of the emperor Frederick III. the court, now 
called the Chamber of Wetzlar, was eſtabliſhed, and 
the empire was divided into 10 circles. His ſucceſſor, 
Charles V. firſt ſwore to a capitulation., In his time 
Mexico and Peru were conquered, whereby he became 
poſſeſſed of much larger territories, and more riches, 
than any prince before him ever enjoyed. His brother 
Ferdinand eſtabliſhed the Aulic Council. It was in- 
ſerted, for the firſt time, in the capitulation of the em- 
peror Matthias, grandſon of Ferdinand, that the elec- 
tors, for the future, ſhould be entitled to elect a king 
of the Romans, with or without the conſent of the 
emperor, In the reign of Ferdinand III. an end was 
pur to the religious wars that began in the reign 0 
Charles V. in conſequence of the reformation, by the 
treaty of Weſtphalia. In the reign of his ſon Leopold, 
the diet of the empire was opened at Ratiſbon, 1n the 
year 1663, where it ſtill continues; and the Imperial 
chamber of juſtice was removed from Spire to a" 
lar. This emperor conferred on Erneſt-Auguſtus, 0 
Brunſwic Lunenburg, the ninth electoral dignity. 


the empire do not require that the emperor ſhould be 


of any particular age, nation, or religion; but as the 


Popiſh are more in number than the Proteſtant elec- 
tors, a Roman Catholic is always elected to the bn 
perial dignity. The emperors uſed formerly hs 
crowned by the popes, till the reign of Charles V. 


from that time the papal coronation has been dilpenve© 


- - * 2 a n 
with. However, immmediately upon his entering wo 
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EUROPE. 

nment, he teſtifies his veneration to the pope 
oy. def y. The title of the emperor runs thus: 
« N. by the grace of God, elected Roman emperor; 


at all times augmenter of the empire in, or of, Ger- 
3 


many; king.” Then follow the titles of the hereditary 
Imperial dominions. The ſtates of the empire give 
che emperor the tlile of Moſt Illuſtrious, Moſt Pow- 
«ful, and Moſt Invincible Roman emperor ; the laſt 
5f which is omitted by the electors.- The emperor is 
looked upon, by all other crowned heads and ſtates 
in Europe as the firſt European potentate, and as ſuch 


recedence is given him and his ambaſſadors, He is 
the ſupreme head of the German empire; but his power 
in the adminiſtration thereof is very limited, = With re- 


ſpect to eccleſiaſtical matters, his prerogative conſiſts 
rincipally in the right of the firſt petition, by virtue 
of which, in all foundations and cloiſters of the empire; 
he may, once during his adminiſtration, confer a be- 
nefice an any perſon qualified for it by the ſtatutes ; 
and on that of a panis brief to each foundation or cloiſ- 
ter in the empire, by virtue of which, ſuch foundation 
is obliged to admit into 1t the perſon who has obtained 
the emperor's brief, and there provide him, during life, 
with all neceſſaries. With reſpect to temporal matters, 
he can create princes, dukes, marquiſſes, counts, ba- 
rons, knights, &c. raiſe countries and territories to a 
hicher rank; beſtow arms ; and grant letters of reſpite 
ibs protection, 2 a debtor againſt his creditor; 
eſtabliſh univerſities, fares, and markets; empower 
any perſon to adopt another, and to aſſume a title from 
his eſtate ; ere᷑t any place into a ſanctuary; confer 
majority on minors; legitimate children born out of 
wedlock; confirm the contracts and ſtipulations of the 
members of the empire; remit oaths extorted from 
them ; inveſt ſuch as poſſeſs fiefs of the empire, and 
decide in feudal matters relative thereto, &c. but he 
cannot grant to any perſon privileges for printing par- 
ticular books, for new invented machines, &c. He 
appoints moſt of the officers, civil and military, of 
the empire, except ſuch as are hereditary, as the great 
chancellor, treaſurer, &c. but theſe are only honorary. 
In ancient times the emperor had conſiderable domains 
in the empire; but almoſt all theſe have been ſucceſ- 
ſively mortgaged and alienated, ſo that at preſent the 
certain revenues of the emperor cannot be aſcertained; 
but as he has the diipoſal of moſt offices, the creation 
of princes and noblemen, is entitled to all confiſcations 
and forfeitures, and inveſts the ſeveral princes in their 
eſtates, beſides thoſe that hold fiefs of the empire in 
Italy, the profits of theſe articles muſt amount to a 
large ſum. He has alfo ſome offerings from the Jews, 
and the free-gifts of the order of knights of the em- 
pire, A ſucceſſor to the empire is frequently choſen 
by the electors during the life of the emperor, . who is 
ſtiled king of the Romans. He is elected and crown- 
ed inthe ſame manner as the emperor, has the title of 
majeſty, and takes precedence of all other kings in 
Chiſtendom, 

The diet of the empire conſiſts of the emperor, nine 
electors, compoſed of eccleſiaſtical and ſecular princes, 
and deputies of Imperial cities. 

The eleQors are divided into ſpiritual and temporal. 
The ſpiritual electors are the archbiſhops of Triers, 
Cologne, and Mentz. The temporal electors are thoſe 
of Bavaria, Hanover, Saxony, Brandenburg, Bohemia, 
and the elector Palatine. The elector of Meatz is arch- 
chancellor of the holy Roman empire in Germany, and 
director of the electoral college. 

The elector of Treves is arch-chancellor of the holy 

oman empire in France. 

The elector of Cologne is arch-chancellor of the holy 
Roman empire in Italy. 

The king and elector of Bohemia is arch-cup-bearer 
of the holy Roman empire, and precedes all the other 
electors. 0 | 

The elector of Bavaria is arch-ſewer of the holy 
Koman empire, the elector of Saxony is arch-marſhal, 
and the elector of Brandenburg is arch-chamberlaia. 
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The elector Palatine was originally arch-ſewer ; and 
ſince the treaty of Weſtphalia arch-treaſurer, * Bur 
when the elector of Bavaria was put under the ban of the 
empire in the year 1706, the elector Palatine recovered 
the office of arch- ſewer, and the elector of Hanover 
obtained the office of arch-treaſurer, by whidh he (till 
ſtiles himſelf, till another ſuitable arch office can be 
eonferred upon him. Next to the electors are» the 
princes of the empire, whq. are! partly ſpiritual, and 


partly temporal. The ſpiritual are archbiſhops, bi- 


ſhops, abbots, provoſts, abbeſſes, the maſters of the 
Teutonic order of St. John; &c. 11 
Not only all thoſe princes who have ſeats and voices 
in the diet, but many others, are veſted; with great 
powers in the reſpective territories; but they are ſtill 
ſubject to the general laws of the empire, and ſworn 
not to engage in any wars or alliances to the prejudice 
of the emperor.” The Franks, in imitatian off: the 
Romans, reduced all Germany into provinces; over 
which they placed governors with different titles. They 
were generally of noble families; and, if there was no 
material objection againſt it, their ſons were appointed 
to ſucceed them; from whence theſe governors cam at 
length to infiſt on a right of ſucceeding their-anceſtors, 
and refuſed to pay homage to the German emperors, 
every one taking upon him to exerciſe legal power in 
his province; from whence have ſprung up ſo many 
petty ſovereigns in the empire. The third college of 
the diet is that of the free or imperial cities, i. e. ſuch 
as are governed by magiſtrates of their own, and ſtands 
immediately under the emperor and empire. Some of 
theſe are wholly Catholic, others entirely Lutheran, 
and others again of a mixed religion. Within their 
territory they exerciſe ſupreme power, and are divided 
into two benches, the Rheniſh and Swabian. As the 
princes of the empire took advantage of the neceſſi- 
ties or indulgence of the German emigerors, to erect 
the governments they held, in capacity of viceroys or 
governors, into independent principalities and ſtates, 
ſo did the cities now called free and imperial. The 
emperors, frequently wanting ſupplies of money to 
carry on wars, or for other occaſions, borrowed large 
ſums of the. wealthy trading towns, and paid them 
again in munificent grants and privileges, making 
them free ſtates, and independent of the governors of 
the provinces where they ſtood. Accordingly, theſe 
cities, like the princes, exerciſe all kinds of ſovereign 
power that are conſiſtent with the general laws of the 
empire. They make laws, conſtitute courts of juſtice, 
coin money, raiſe forces, and enter into alliances and 
confederacies; only acknowledging the emperor for 
their ſupreme lord, and contributing their ſhare to- 
wards the common defence of the empire, The diet 
meets at Ratiſbon on the emperor's ſummons ; and any 
of the princes may ſend their deputies thither in their 
ſtead, The diet makes laws, raiſes taxes, determines 
differences between the ſeveral princes and ſtates, and 
can relieve ſubjects from the oppreſſions of their ſo- 
vereign. There are two ſupreme councils, called the 


Aulic Council, and the Chamber of Wetzler. It was 


ſettled by the emperor Charles V. that every circle, and 
every prince and member of each circle, ſhould con- 
tribute towards the ordinary and extraordinary taxes 
of the empire. This contribution was entered into a 
book called a matriculation book, which is kept by the 


elector of Mentz. By the matricula twelve florins 


were to be paid monthly in lieu of every horſeman, and 
four for every foot ſoldier, Afterwards it was enacted 
that 60 florins ſhould be advanced in lieu of every troop- 
er, and 12 for every foot ſoldier, 


SECTION VL 
HISTORY or GERMANY.. 


HE ancient Germans were a brave, independent 
people, and peculiarly diſtinguiſhed by their love 


of liberty and arms, They oppoled the force of the 
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Roman empire at the height of its grandeur. The 
country was divided into a number of principalities, 
independent of each other ; though, occaſionally, con- 
nected by a military union, for defending themſelves 
againſt ſuch enemies as threatened the liberty of them 
all. At length, however, the Roman power prevailed 
over a great part of Germany, and it was reduced to 
the condition of a province. When the northern bar- 
barians broke through the Roman barrier, Germany 
was overrun by the Franks about the year 480, and a 
conſiderable part of it long remained in ſubjection to 
the chief of that nation. In this ſituation it continued 
from the abovementioned period to the year 800, when 
Charlemagne, or Charles the Great of France, was 
advanced to the Imperial throne on Chriſtmas-day. 
He was the fon of king Pepin, and ſucceeded him in 
the kingdom of France in the year 768, when Deſi- 
derius, king of Lombardy, poſſeſſed that throne, who, 
having inſulted the pope and clergy of Rome, and com- 
pelled them to part with a great deal of that power 
they had uſurped, Charles invaded Lombardy, de- 
feated and depoſed Deſiderius; and going afterwards 
to Rome, the pope, who looked upon him as his de- 
liverer, declared him a patrician, a title equal almoſt 
to that of emperor ; inveſting him with authority to 
confirm future popes, and grant the Italian biſhops the 
inveſtitures of their ſees ; after which the pope {wore 
allegiance to him upon St. Peter's tomb. Charles, in 
return, gave the pope a power of conſtituting exarchs, 
or governors, over the provinces of Ancona, Bologna, 
Mantua, Modena, Parma, Ferrara, &c. 

King Charles afterwards made a conqueſt of part of 
Spain, of the north of Germany, then denominated 
Saxony; and pope Adrian dying, Leo III. being elec- 
ted pope,.'was confirmed in the chair by Charles the 
Great, as patrician of Rome; and, on Chriſtmas. day, 
800, (as before obſerved,) the pope and ſenate of Rome 


conferred the title of Roman emperor on king Charles, | 
and crowned him in the church of St. Peter, the 


ople ſaluting him emperor at the ſame time. 

Statues of the emperor were ſet up in moſt of the 
public places in Rome; but hg choſe, however, to re- 
fide in Germany, and left the pope, in a manner, go- 
vernor of Italy; of which the emperor had the title of 
king, as well as that of Roman emperor. He enjoy- 
ed theſe honours 14 years, dying anno 814, at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, and was buried there in a church he had 
founded, having deſigned to make that city the capital 
of his empire. 

He was ſucceeded by his fon Lodowic, or Lewis, 
king of Aquitain, ſurnamed the Godly, who ordered 
the Bibleto be tranſlated into the Saxon language, and 
to be diſperſed among the common people. He was 
an unfortunate prince, all his three ſons rebelling againſt 
him; and having taken him priſoner, ſhut him up in a 
monaſtery, from whence his ſubjects reſcued him ; but 
while he was upon the march againſt Lotharius, the 
eldeſt, he died; and Lotharius ſucceeded him, who, 
after he had reigned 15 years, abdicated his throne, 


and reſided in a monaſtery till he died, and was ſuc- 


ceeded by his ſon Lodowic, or Lewis II. It was in 
this reign that the court of Rome firſt aſſumed the 
power of electing the pope without the leave or con- 
currence of the ſovereign. Adrian II. was the firſt 
that was choſen without the emperor's licence. 

In the reign of Lewis III. called the Groſs, from 
his corpulency, the Normans invading France, and 
penetrating as far as Paris, which they beſieged, they 
compelled nim to confirm the duchy of Normandy to 


them, which they had poſſeſſed themſelves of; and | 
having done ſome other unpopular acts, he was depo- | 
laced Arnolph upon the | 


ſed by his ſubjects, who 
throne, the natural ſon of the duke of Bavaria; ſo 
that the empire can no longer be eſteemed hereditary 
in the line of Charlemagne, who was the founder of it. 
Arnolph being * by Guido and Berengarius, to 
whom the city of Rome adhered, he defeated them, 


and took Rome by ſtorm. Lewis IV. the ſon of Ar- 


—— 


elected, married Leonora, daughter of A 3 
He reigned 53 years, being longer 


nolph, ſucceeded him; but the pope ſettin 
Lewis againſt him in Italy, created him a great 

diſturbance in his reign. However, his fon th of 
ſucceeded, by his own appointment in his laſt will * 

Conrade, duke of Franconia, was next advanc d 
the Imperial throne by the German nobility, He Y 
poſed the encroachments of the popggdefended the P= 
pire againſt the invaſions of the Hungarians, died — 
a proſperous reign of 17 years, and was ſucceeded = 
his ſon Otho, who obliged the king of Denmark 
acknowledge his dependence on the empire, and 85 
Chriſtianity into his kingdom. He ſubdued the k; , 
of Bohemia alſo, and planted Chriſtianity in that 1 
dom. On the other hand, he depoſed pope John XII. 
advanced Leo VIII. to the papal chair, and decreed 
that future popes ſhould be appointed only by the 
emperor. 

Otho III. according to ſome writers, firſt reduced 
the number of electors to ſeven. He reigned 18 years 
when he was poiſoned by a pair of gloves his concu. 
bine gave him, for refuſing to marry her, as he had 
promiſed. Henry, duke of Bavaria, who was choſen 
emperor by the eleftors, anno 1002, defeated the 
Saracens in Italy, and drove them out of Apulia and 
Calabria. 

Henry III. defended the empire againſt the Bohe. 
mians and Hungarians; after which he went into Italy 
to pacify the diſturbances at Rome, occaſioned by the 
ſetting up three popes at once. He depoſed them all, 
and advanced Clement II. to the papal chair, reviviag 
the decree, © That every pope ſhould be appointed 
by the emperor.” 

Henry V. on the other hand, was compelled by the 
pope to acknowledge his ſupremacy, and rengunce his 
right to the inveſtiture of biſhoprics, 

Frederick Barbaroſſa was ſo diſtreſſed by the pope, 
m he ſubmitted to let his holineſs tread upon his 
neck, 

Frederick II. was excommunicated by three popes ; 
but at length depoſed Gregory IV. and during thele 
conteſts between the popes and emperors, aroſe thoſe 
two farnous factions of Gnelphs and Gibellines, under 
the one or the other of which all the princes of Europe 
were engaged; the firſt adhering to the popes, and the 
other to the emperor. 

After the death of Frederick there was an inter-reg- 
num of 20 years, ſix great princes contending for the 
empire; among whom was Richard, earl of Cornwall, 
brother to Henry III. king of England; and Rodolph, 
earl of Hapſburg, who, at length, obtained the Imperial 


S UP another 


dignity, by the conſent of all the electors, and was 
confirmed by the pope. 


He firſt occaſioned the ad- 
vancement of the Auſtrian family, by creating his ſon 


Albert archduke of Auſtria, who ſucceeded to tie 


empire after Rodolph, but was depoſed, it is ſaid, for 
ſubmitting to ſerve with his troops, as mercenaries, 
under Edward I. king of England, againſt France. 

Albert, ſon of Rodolph, being crowned emperor, 
and confirmed by the pope, made his ſon king of Bo- 
hemia. | 

Henry, earl of Luxemburg, was next elected, but 
poiſoned by a monk. 1 

Charles IV. in 1347, firſt inſtituted the Golden Bull, 
containing the rites and ceremonies to be obſerved at 
the election of an emperor. 


Sigiſmund, king of Hungary and Bohemia, on 


unanimouſly elected emperor; in whole reign. = 
Huſs, and Jerome of Prague, diſputing the POP* ® or 
thority, and being ſummoned to appear at the 5 
of Conſtance, were burnt for heretics there, _ 
ſtanding they had the emperor's ſafe conduct for t 

return. OE 


R . ing unanim 
Frederick IV. duke of Auſtria, wry Acer king 


of Portugal. 


any emperor had reigned before him. 


5 f n 
Maximilian, his fon, ſucceeded him, having bee 


and marrie 


elected king of the Romans anno 1489 Mary, 


| 
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Mary, the daughter and heirefs of Charles, duke of 
Burgundy) whereby he became entitled to all che do- 
minions of that houſe. 

Charles V. his grandſon, was elected emperor anno 
1619, after an inter-regnum of ſix months, having been 
oppoſed by Francis I. king of France, his competitor. 
Me cauſed Luther's doctrine to be condemned by the 
diet of the empire, which the Lutherans proteſting 


aoainſt, obtained the denomination of Proteſtants. 


his prince was victorious in more than 30 battles in 
erſon. The pope and French king were his priſoners at 
the ſame time. He ſubdued the Proteſtant princes, who 
had formed the Smalcaldic league againſt him, took the 
elector of Saxony and the prince of Heſſe priſoners, 
defeated the Turks, and raiſed the ſiege of Vienna: 
and in his reign great part of South America was ſub- 
dued. He was ſovereign of the Plulippine Iflards in 
Aſia, of part of the coaſt of Barbary in Africa, of 
Spain, Germany, and the greateſt part of Italy and the 
Netherlands ; and after a reign of 38 years, reſigned 
the empire, and his hereditary dominions on the fide 
of Germany, to his brother Ferdinand; and Spain, 
Italy, the Netherlands, America, the Philippines, and 
the reſt of his territories belonging to the crown of 
Spain, to his fon Philip II. after which he retired into 
2 convent in Spain, where he died about two years 
after. 

Ferdinand I. was unanimovſly elected emperor on 
the reſignation of his brother Charles. He reigned in 
peace till his death, which happened in the year 1 564. 

His ſon Maximilian ſucceeded him. Both theſe laſt 
emperors were remarkable for their indulgence to the 
Proteſtants. TT 

Rodolph ſucceeded his father Miximilian, and was 
a very learned prince, ; 

He was ſucceeded in the empire by Matthias, under 
whom the reformers, called Lutherans and Calviniſts, 
were ſo much divided among themſelves, as to threaten 
the empire with a civil war. Matthias dying in 1618, 
was ſucceeded by his couſin Ferdinand IF. but the Bo- 
hemians offered their crown to Frederick, the elector 
Palatine, the moſt powerful Proteſtant prince in Ger- 
many, and ſon-in-law to his Britannic majeſty, James l. 
This prince was fo incautious as to accept the crown; 
but he loſt it, being entirely defeated by the duke of 
Bavaria, and the Imperial generals, at the battle of 
Prague; and he was alſo deprived of his own electorate. 
Ferdinand made ſuch uſe of his advantages obtained 
over the Proteſtants, that they formed a freſh confe- 
deracy at Leipſic, of which the celebrated Guſtavus 
Adolphus was at the head. Ferdinand II. died in 1637, 
and was ſucceded by his ſon Ferdinand III. who died 
In 1657, and was ſucceeded by the emperor Leopold, 
a rigid and not very fortunate prince. He had two 
great powers to contend with, France on the one ſide, 
and the Turks on the other, and was a loſer in his war 
with both. France took from him Alſace; and the 
Turks would have taken Vienna, had not the ſiege 
been raiſed by John Sobieſki, king of Poland. Prince 
Eugene, of Savoy, was a young adventurer in arms 
about the year 1697, and being one of the Imperial 
generals, gave the Turks the firſt check in Hungary ; 
and, by the peace of Carlowitz, Tranſylvania was 
ceded to the emperor. Leopold, however, could not 
have withſtood the power of. France, had not the prince 
of Orange, afterwards king William III. of England, 
laid the foundation of the grand confederacy againſt the 

rench power, which overturned all their machinations, 
The Hungarians, fecretly encouraged by the French, 
and ex:ſperated by the tyranny of Leopold, were till 
in arms under the protection of the Turks, when that 
prince died in 1705. | | 

his emperor. being very ill ſerved by prince Lewis 

en, the general of the empire, the French partly 

_ Tecovered their affairs, notwithſtanding their repeated 
The duke of Marlborough, though he ob- 
very ſplendid victories, had not all the ſucceſs 
lis expected, or deſerved. Joſeph himſelf was ſuſ- 
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pected of a deſign to ſubvert the liberties of Germany: 
and it was evident, from his conduct, that he expected 
the Engliſh thould take the labouring oar in the war 
which was carried on chiefly on his account, He died 
of the ſmall-pox in 1711, before he had redueed the 
Hungarians, and was ſucceeded hy Charles, king of 
Spain, who leaving that kingdom, and arriving at 
Frankfort, was elected on the 12th of October, 1711. 
When the peace of Utrecht took place in 17913, 
Charles at firſt indicated a deſign to eontinue the war ; 
but ſoon finding himſelf unable, now he was forſaken 


by the Engliſh, concluded a peace with France at Ba- 


den, in 1714, that he might attend the progreſs of the 
Turks in Hungary, where they received a total defeat 
from prince Eugene, at the battle of Peterwaragen. 
They received another of equal importance from the 
ſame general, in 1717, before Belgrade, which fell 
into the hands of the Imperialiſts z and next year the 
peace of Paſſarowitz, between them and the Turks, 
was concluded. 

The emperor being now at peace both with Chriſ- 
tians and Turks, prevailed on the ſtates of the kingdom 
of Hungary to pals an act for ſettling the ſuceeſſion of 
that crown upon his female iſſue, according to their 
ſeniority, which was done on the 22d of June, 1722. 


This is what has frequently been termed in the Ger- 


man hiſtory the? Pragmatic Sanction,“ and has given 
riſe to ſeveral diſputes and contentions. His next care 
was to promote the trade of his ſubjects. He incorpo» 
rated a company of merchants, therefore, at Oſtend, 
to trade to the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, and Africa, 
which the Dutch pretended to be much alarmed ar, and 
preſented ſeyeral memorials to the emperor on this ſub- 
ject, declaring it to be a breach of the treaty of Mun- 
ſter, and other treaties, for the inhabitants of the Spa- 
niſh Netherlands (now Auſtrian) to trade to the Eaſt» 
Indies; charging the emperor with ingratitude in en- 
croaching on their trade, when they had, at a vaſt ex- 
pence, conquered ſo many conſiderable countries for 
him in the late war, with which the emperor was rather 
provoked than moved to alter his conduct, ſeveral 
ſhips being fitted out by the Oſtenders for the Eaſt- 
India trade. En 

There having been a congreſs at Cambray to com- 
poſe the remaining differences between the princes of 
Europe, the emperor and Spain, wearied with the de- 
lays of the French, who took upon them the office of 
mediators, and feemed to take a pride in carrying the 
miniſters of the contending powers from place to place, 
as that court removed, thought fit to accommodate 
matters themſelves, without communicating the terms 
to any foreign power. By this treaty, ſigned on the 
zoth of April, 1725, the emperor acknowledged Phi- 
lip, duke of Anjou, king of all the Spaniſh dominions 
in his poſſeſſion, confirmed Sardinia to the duke of 
Savoy, and ceded the reverſion of the duchies of Tuſ- 
cany, Parma, and Placentia, to Don Carlos, prince 
of Spain, after the death of the reigning princes ; but 
it was expreſsly provided, that no forces ſhould be 
ſent thither during the lives of the reigning princes, 

King Philip, on the other hand, ceded to his fon, 
Don Carlos, his territories on the coaſt of Tuſcany ; 
and agreed that none of the Italian dominions ſhould 
evet be poſſeſſed by any prince who ſhould ſucceed to 
the crown of Spain: and king Philip renounced, in fa- 
vour of his Imperial majeſty, all rights and pretenſions 
to the Spaniſh dominions in Italy, Sicily, Flanders, 
or elſewhere, in the poſſeſſion of his Imperial majeſty; 
and both Charles ad Philip were to ſtile themſelves 
kings of Spain during their reſpective lives. This wag 
called the Vienna Treaty. A treaty of commerce alſo 
was concluded between the ſame parties, May 1, 1726, 
in which Spain agreed that the emperor's lubſeds 


| ſhould enjoy the ſame privileges in Spain as the moſt 


favoured nations, and particularly that th might diſ- 
2 of the Eaſt- India merchandize, which ſhould be 
rought over by the Oitend Eaſt-India company, in 


Spain. The emperor. alſo entered into alliances, of- 


fenſive 
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fenſive and defenſive, with Ruſſia and Poland, and 
other powers were invited to acceed to it. The em- 
peror alſo declared Trieſte, on the gulph of Venice, a 
free port. 

The maritime powers, eſpecially the Dutch, appre- 
hending there were ſome ſecret articles in the Vienna 
treaty, that would be prejudicial to their commerce in 
other parts of the world, as well as in the Eaft-Indies, 
concluded a treaty with France and Pruſſia, September 
3, 1725, whereby they guaranteed each others domi- 
nions, and their reſpective rights and privileges in 
trade, and agreed, that if any encroachments were made 
upon them, they would aſſiſt each other with their 
forces, to obtain ſatisfaction of the parties to the Vi- 
enna treaty ; and this alliance being concluded at Han- 
over, obtained the name of the Hanover treaty. The 
kings of Great Britain and Pruſſia further agreed, that 
in caſe of an offenſive war, they would not furniſh their 
complement of troops to the empire againſt France; 
and if they ſhould be compelled to it, they would fur- 
niſh as many forces to aſſiſt France, as their comple- 
ment amounted to. 

The court of Vienna being acquainted with this 
treaty, made many. ſevere reflections upon it; and it 


was reported, at the ſame court, that the Britiſh am- 


baſſador, at Conſtantinople, endeavoured to excite the 
Turks to invade the empire. To diſcover the truth 
whereof, orders. were ſent to all the Imperial generals 
and officers on the frontiers of Turkey, to let nobody 
paſs without giving notice thereof to the court of Vi- 
enna; and a Britiſh courier being ſtopped in purſuance 
of thoſe orders, king George complained of it as a 
breach of the law of nations; though the courier was 
releaſed, on diſcovering the badge of an Engliſh meſ- 
ſenger, and delivering a letter from the Imperial reſi- 
dent at the Porte, by whom he was ſo ſtiled; and the 
Imperialiſts inſiſted that they had much more reaſon to 
complain that ſuch negotiations were carrying on to 
' diſturb their peace, than the king of Great Britain had 
for apprehending his meſſenger. 
Whatever truth there might be in theſe ſuggeſtions, 
the Germans were {o much out of temper with the court 
of Great Britain at this time, that an Imperial edit 
paſſed, to prohibit the importation of Engliſh manu- 
factures, or Faſt-India goods, from England; and the 
Spaniards, who were now become the allies of Vienna, 
about the ſame time laid ſiege to Gibraltar, to which 
they were provoked by the court of Great Britain's 
ſending a ſquadron of men of war, under the command 
of admiral Hoſier, to block up Porto-Bello, and pre- 
vent the Spaniſh galleons coming to Europe. How- 
ever, a treaty of pacification being ſet on foot between 
the allies of Vienna, and thoſe of Hanover, the fol- 
| lowing year, it was agreed, that the ſiege of Gibraltar 
ſhould be raiſed, the Oſtend trade to India ſhould be 
ſuſpended, and the Britiſh ſquadrons be withdrawn 
from Porto-Bello, and the coaſts.of Old Spain ; which 
treaty was ſigned the 31ſt of May, 1727. | 
By a ſubſequent treaty, made at Seville, anno 1728, 
between Great Britain and Spain, the former agreed 
to aſſiſt in tranſporting 6000 Spaniards to Tuſcany, to 
ſecure the eventual ſucceſſion of Don Carlos to that 
duchy and Parma; to which treaty both the French and 
Dutch acceded. | | 
The article for introducing Spaniſh forces into Italy, 
during the lives of the duke of Tuſcany and Parma, 
alarming the emperor, he proteſted againſt it, and or- 
dered a great body of his forces to march into Italy in 
the year 1729, to prevent its being put in execution, 
which occaſioned the tranſportation of thoſe forces to be 
put off for the preſent; but Sir Charles Wager, with a 
Britiſh ſquadron, joining the Spaniſh fleet, anno 17 31, 
convoyed 6000 Spaniſh forces to Leghorn, compelling 
the then reigning duke, and the emperor, to ſubmit 
to that article; though the emperor repreſented, that 
the introducing theſe Spaniſh forces would endanger 
the lols of all his Italian dominions. However, both 


: the Engliſh and Dutch guaranteeing the poſſeſſion of 


all his Italian dominions to him, he acquieſced in 


he could not well avoid: nor was he much ren 
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killed in the trenches. However, the Auſtrians 
being able to relieve it, the place ſurrendered. 8 

The armies of the Spaniards, and their allies, 
with ſtil] greater ſucceſs in Italy; for the maritim 
powers, who had guaranteed the emperor's heredita ; 
dominions in Italy to him, refuſing to ſend. him _- 
aſſiſtance, his forces were driven out of Naples, Sicil 
the Milaneſe, and all the reſt of his Italian dominion; 
except the city of Mantua; whereupon he formed x 
peace with the allies on the beſt terms he could. 

The Britiſh court were much reflected on, for ſuf. 
fering the emperor's territories in Italy to be thus torn 
from him, which they had guaranteed: but the Dutch 
who had done the ſame, conſenting to a neutrality in 
Flanders, it would have been highly impolitic, after 
that, for the Engliſh to have taken the whole burthen 
of that war upon themſelves. Theſe terms were agreed 
on by way of preliminaries, in the year 1735; and, in 
the year 1737, the emperor found himſelf obliged to 
engage in another war againſt the Turks, in which the 
Ruſſians bore a conſiderable part, and were ſucceſsful, 
for ſome time, on their ſide. The Imperialiſts alſo, 
commanded by count Seckendorf, took the city of 
Niſſa, in Servia; but this was ſoon retaken by the 
Turks; and afterwards Media and Orſovo; which the 
court of Vienna aſcribing to the ill conduct or cow- 
ardice of their generals and officers, count Seckendorf 
was impriſoned, the governor of Niſſa, general Donat, 
loſt his head, and the duke of Lorrain took upon him 
the command of the Imperial army; but ſoon after re- 
turned to court, being taken ill of a fever. 

The year following the Turks inveſted Belgrade ; 
and the emperor, at this time, entertained ſuch a con- 
dence in the friendſhip of the grand monarch, that he 
truſted him to negotiate a peace for him with che grand 
ſcignior ; by which treaty it was agreed, that the em- 
peror ſhould yield up all Servia, with the capital city 
of Belgrade, to the Turks, the fortifications being firſt 
demoliſhed; and the Save and the Danube made the 
boundary of the Auſtrian dominions on the ſouth; the 
river Alauta, and the Iron-Gate mountains on the eaſt; 
and the river Unna, in Boſaia, on the welt. 

Soon after the demiſe of the emperor Charles 
VI. in 1740, the king of Pruſſia, with a powerful 
army, entered and conquered Sileſia, which he al- 
ledged had been wrongfully diſmembered from his 
family. The king of Spain, and the elector of Bavaria, 
preferred their reſpective claims to that country, an 
in this they were joined by France, though directly in- 
compatible with a former agreement. a 

After a conſiderable time had elapſed, the Imperial 
throne was filled up by the elector of Bavaria, who aſ- 
ſumed the title of Charles VII. in January, 1742. The 
French poured their armies into Bohemia, where they 
took Prague; and the queen of Hungary, from 2 
views, ceded to the Pruſſian monarch the moſt valuable 
part of the duchy of Sileſia by a formal treaty. 8 8 
barraſſed on all ſides, the unfortunate queen, #3 _ 
laſt reſource, threw herſelf into the arms of the mg 
garians, who, though not well affected to the hou LE 
Auſtria, declared unanimouſly in her favour „ Succ 1 
crowned her arms; the French were driven out © 5 
hemia; and his Britannic majeſty, George II. 4 
head of an Englith and Hanoverian army, Raine 
battle of Dettingen in 1743. K | 

The emperor was at this time ſo circumſtanced, 
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through the loſſes he had ſuſtained in divers encoubt 
| 1 


jeſty, her only faithful ally. 


north b 


hat he was diſpoſed to an accommodation with the 
a wt of Hungary almoſt upon her own terms: but 
N would not liſten to any propoſals, though conſo- 
at to the advice and opinion of his Britannic ma- 
27 This perverſe conduct in 
the queen afforded the king of Pruſſia a pretence for 
javading Bohemia, upon the principle of ſupporting 
the Imperial dignity; but his efforts not being attended 
with the ſuccels expected, he abandoned ſome parts 
of the kingdom which he had taken, and retired to 
Sileſia, Soon after this the emperor Charles VII. 
aid the debt of nature, 1n the year 1745; and the 
Fake of Lorrain, then grand-duke of Tulcany, con- 
ſort to her Hungarian majeſty, after ſurmounting ſome 
difficulties, aſcended the Imperial throne, according to 
the uſual mode of eleAion, under the title of Francis I. 
The deſigns of the cy were pup” againſt the king of 
Pruſſia were fruſtrated by the ill ſucceſs of the allied 
army, and particularly the loſs of the battle of Fontenoy, 
A ſeries of events followed reſpeCting the operations of 
the contending powers of Europe; and it may be ſaid, 
upon a review of the whole, that the war continued in the 
Low Countries with various fortune, though chiefly to 
the diſadvantage of the Auſtrians and Dutch, till ter- 
minated by the treaty ſigned at Aix-la-Chapelle, in 
April, 1748. By this treaty the king of Pruſſia once 
more obtained poſſeſſion of Sileſia. 
In the year 17 56 a freſh war was kindled in the em- 
ire, The king of Pruſſia, ſuſpecting a deſign formed. 
— the empreſs- queen, che empreſs of Ruſſia, and 
the king of Poland, as elector of Saxony, unnaturally 
abetted by France, to ſtrip him of his dominions, the 
ſormer monarch, in conſequence, declared againſt the 
admiſſion of the Ruſſians into Germany, as did his 
Britannic majeſty againſt that of the French. Upon 
this principle an entire reconciliation was effected be- 
tween thoſe monarchs, who proſecuted, in conjunction, 
a war more furious than ever. The Pruſſian hero at- 
chieved prodigies of valour, though ſometimes moſt 
vigorouſly preſſed by the enemy. Many capital en- 
counters took place in Germany, between the French, 
who were driven out of Hanover, and the Engliſh, or 
their allies. The atchievements were valiant, but not 
of great importance, becauſe they were not deciſive, 
though attended with great loſs of blood and treaſure 
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to Great Britain. The king of Pruſſia, notwithſtand- 
ing his great military ſkill and unparalleled fortitude, 
was, at length, nearly overpowered by the Ruſſians, 
who had taken Berlin, and were receiving daily ſuch 
reinforcements as threatened the completion of his 
ruin, when the empreſs of Ruſſia, his moſt formidable 
enemy, paid the debt of nature, the 5th of January, 1762. 

George II. having reſigned his life and crown on the 
25th of October, 1760, the miniſtry of his ſucceſſor, 
George III. were diſpoſed to put an end to the war; 
and the new emperor of Ruſſia recalled his armies. 


Matters were at length finally ſettled by the treaty of 


Hubertſburg, in 1763, by which the poſſeſſion af 
Sileſia was again ſecured to the king of Pruſſia. | 

On the demiſe of the ay, "a I. in 1765, 
his ſon Joſeph ſucceeded to the Imperial throne, He 
evinced, ſoon after his acceſſion, great talents for go- 
vernment, and joined in the diſmemberment of Po- 


land with Ruſſia and Pruſſia. Hoſtilities afterwards 


commenced between Auſtria and Pruſſia, on account 
of the ſucceſſion to the electorate of Bavaria. Great 
armaments were brought into the field, but nothing of 
Importance was done, as an accommodation took place. 

The emperor then turned his thoughts to the pro- 
motion of the happineſs of his ſubjects; in order to 
effect which he granted a moſt liberal religious tole- 
ration; and aboliſhed, by edict, in 1783, the remains 
of ſervitude and villanage, as alſo the uſe of torture, 
as well as removed many grievances under which the 
common people laboured. He is a lover of literature, 
a patronizer of learned men, and appears to poſſeſs a 
ſoul worthy of his very elevated ſtation. 

As the flames of war are unhappily broke out be- 
tween the Turks, Ruſſians, and Imperialiſts, and as 
there is cauſe to apprehend, from the great hoſtile 
preparations, a bloody campaign will follow, the 
reader will be preſented, at the cloſe of this work, by 
way of ſupplement, with a detail of every important 
event that may take place concerning it, as they will 
alſo with every material incident that may occur, with 
reſpect to political affairs, in other parts of the world; fo 
that, in conformity to our plan, we ſhall not only preſent 
the public with a Complete Syſtem of Geography, but 
alſo a conciſe Hiſtory of the moſt diſtinguiſhed king- 
doms in the known world, to the lateſt period of our work. 
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HIS country, called, in German, Boiheim, and 

corruptedly Bohmen, obtained its name from 
the Boii, its ancient inhabitants, who were a tribe of 
the Celtæ, that retired into the Hyrcanian Foreft 
(which runs through this country) in order to avoid 
the perſecutions of the Romans. It is bounded on the 
eaſt by Poland ; on the weſt by the palatinate of Ba- 
Varia, with part of Saxony; on the north by Luſatia; 
and on the ſouth by Auſtria, It is about 300 miles in 
length, from north to ſouth, and 250 from eaſt to 
velt, It is divided into two parts, Bohemia Proper, 
and the Marquiſate of Moravia. As each of theſe di- 
VIlions has ſomethin peculiar, either in the produce 
of the country, or the nature of the inhabitants, we 

al deſcribe them ſeparately. 


SECTION I. 
BOHEMIA PROPER, 


OHEMIA Proper is bounded on the eaſt by Mora- 
via and Sileſia, on the weft by Bavaria, on the 
the y Luſatia, and on the ſouth by Auſtria. It is 
ut 170 miles in length, from eaſt to welt, and 140 
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in breadth, from north to ſouth. It is almoſt ſur- 
rounded with mountains and woods; in the former of 


which are mines of gold, ſilver, copper, tin, iron, lead, 


ſulphur, and nitre. Here are likewiſe abundance of 
carbuncles, emeralds, amethyſts, jaſpers, ſapphires, 
cryſtals, and other precious ſtones, moſt of which are 
purchaſed by the Jews, and exported into foreign 
arts. | 

e The climate of Bohemia is rather unwholeſome, ow. 
ing, as it is ſuppoſed, chiefly to the large thick woods 
with which it abounds. The ſoil is, in general, tole- 
rably fertile, being well watered with rivers, particu- 
larly the Elbe, the Moldaw, or Muldaw, the Egra, 
Oder, Viſtula, Teyn, and Igla. It produces great 
plenty of corn and millet ; as alfo abundance of hops, 
ſaffron, ginger, red wines, flax, wood, and timber. 
The inhabitants have excellent paſturage ; and, beſides 
cattle and ſheep, breed great numbers of fine horſes, 
which are chiefty purchaſed: for the uſe of the French. 
The woods has with various kinds of game, as alſo 
ſeveral ſorts of wild braſts, the moſt remarkable of 
which are bears, lynxes, wolves, foxes, martens, 
badgers, beavers, and otters. | 
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This country alſo produces terra ſigillata, or ſealed 
earth, Moſcovy-glaſs, ſtone, pit- coal, allum, v:triolic 
water, marble, mineral waters, and hot baths. The 
rivers produce various kinds of excellent ſiſn; and in 
ſome of them are found gold duſt. Here were formerly 
great numbers of ſalt-pits ; but the working of them 
not anſwering the expence, they have been ſome time 
laid aſide; and the country is ſupplied with that ar- 
ticle from Miſnia, and other places. 
Bohemia Proper is divided into 12 circles, or pro- 


vinces, excluſive of Prague, and the territory, of 


Egra, or Eger. Before we take notice of the towns in 
the other circles, we ſhall deſcribe the city of Prague, 
which is not only the principal place in this diviſion, 
but alſo the capital of the whole kingdom of Bohemia. 

The city of Prague is ſituated in 14 deg. 40 min. 
eaſt long, and 50 deg. 5 min. north lat. When the 
Bohemians firſt ſettled here they called it Bothoheim, 
as being the capital of the kingdom. It was afterwards 
called, by the Sclavonians, Prague, which name it 
has ever ſince preſerved. It is ſituated in a pleaſant 
and fruitful country, in the midſt of gardens and fine 
fields, and is ſurrounded with magnificent palaces be- 
longing to the nobility and gentry. It is about 12 
miles in circumference; and 1s watered by the river 
Moldaw, which runs through the principal part of the 
city. The houſes are chiefly built of ſtone, and conſiſt, 
for the moſt part, of three ſtories. Here are near 100 
churches and chapels, and about 40 cloiſters, beſides g 
ſynagogues for the Jews. The Chriſtian inhabitants 
are computed to be 70,000, and the Jews about 
12,000, 

Prague comprehends three towns, the Old, the 
New, and the Leſſer Town. The Old Town, which 
is as large as the other two, 1s very populous, the 
houſes uniformly built, and well inhabited. Here 
is an univerſity (the only one in Bohemia) which was 
founded by the emperor Charles IV. in the year 1358. 
It has ſtill a great number of ſtudents, tho' very infe- 
rior to what it formerly contained. Here are allo ſeveral 
monaſteries and colleges; of the latter of which there 
is a very magnificent one near the bridge, that for- 
merly belonged to the jeſuits, and was founded by the 
emperor Ferdinand for an hundred of that order. 
Great numbers of Jews live in this quarter, from 
whence it is called by ſome Judenſtant, or Jews 
Town. Theſe people have almoſt the whole trade of 
the city in their own hands, They deal in every kind 
of commodity, eſpecially the precious ſtones found in 
the Bohemian mines. 

The New Town is by far the beſt built of the three, 
and the ſtreets longer and much more ſpacious. Here 
are the ruins of the palace of their ancient kings; 
likewiſe a very handſome college that formerly be- 
longed to the jeſuits, over the entrance of which are 
13 ſtatues of men, as large as life; and are made of 
ſtone, whoſe quality is ſuch as to reſemble braſs. A 
{ſmall fortreſs was ſome years ago built for the ſecurity 
of this part of the city. It is a neat building, and has 
ramparts well provided with cannon. 

he Leſſer Town is pleaſantly ſituated on the weſtern 
ſide of the Moldaw, and communicates with the Old 
Town by means of a bridge, which is one of the 
largeſt and moſt ſubſtantial in Europe. It conſiſts of 
24 arches, is 1700 feet in length, and 35 in breadth. 
It has a magnificent gate at each end, and the fides of 
it are decorated with ſeveral ſtatues of ſaints, Part of 
this town lies on a riſing ground, the ſummit of which 
is called Ratſchin-Hill; and the ſtreets and buildings 
that ſurround it form another part, which is diſtinguiſhed 
by the name of Upper Prague. On this ſpot are 
many elegant buildings belonging to the nobility ; and 
here the emperor has a magnificent palace, with a 
ſummer-houſe, which affords one of the moſt beauti- 
ful proſpects in the univerſe. The halls, galleries, 


and other apartments, are adorned with a prodigious 


number of paintings, executed by the beſt maſters, 


The great hall, where the coronation feaſt is kept, is 


deemed, excluſive of that at Weſtminſter 

in Europe. In this part of the city is 1550 pe Tt 
and ſpacious cathedral, called St, Veſt, which coi t - 
many ancient monuments /and magnificent 8 
erected to the memories of ſome of the moſt i 
guiſhed perſonages of this kingdom. The Fry * 
edifice was deſtroyed by the Swedes in 1648. 2 
the remains of great men interred in this cathedr, 

are two faints, St. Wenceſlaus (the founder of = 
cathedral, who was king of Bohemia) and his wi x 
confeſſor, St. John of Nepomuck, who, becauſe he 
would not diſcover her confeſſions to her jealous h . 
band, was, by his order, thrown from the bridge wa 
the Moldaw. He was afterwards canonized * 
by pope Benedict XIII. in the year 1721, at the "a 
queſt and expence of the empreſs, and of the ſtates oe 
the Kingdom, Great numbers of people, from 4 
parts, reſort to the ſhrine of this ſaint; and his tomb 
which 1s adorned with a rich canopy, is loaded with 
the moſt valuable preſents. This ſaint is at preſent 
held in ſuch veneration in Bohemia, that there is ng 
church where he has not a chapel, no public building 
without his effigy, and ſcarce any perſon to be ſeen — 
has not his picture hanging before them, like the badge 
of an order, to a ſtraw- coloured ribbon. The ſtatue 
of him in braſs, as large as the life, is erected on the 
bridge, near the ſpot from whence he was thrown into 


the river. 


At ſome diſtance from the cathedral are two ſumptu- 
ous palaces, both of which have elegant and extenſive 
gardens. One of them belongs to the family of count 
Coloredo, and the other to that of count Wallenſtein. 
The latter is the largeſt and moſt magnificent. The 
hall is lofty and ſpacious, and the gardens large and 
beautiful. On one ſide of them is an aviary encloſed 
with trees; and on the other are large ſtables of curious 
architecture. The racks are made of ſteel, and the 
mangers of marble, with a marble pillar between each 
ſtall; and over every manger is the picture of the horſe 
it belongs to, as large as the life. 

The town-houſe, which is a very beautiful ſtructure. 
is ſituated in a ſpacious ſquare, and has a noble clock, 
with a great variety of motions. It is a uniform build- 
ing; and the principal room, which is elegantly finiſh- 
ed, is ornamented with the pictures of the emperors 
of Germany, and the kings of Bohemia, 

The market-place conſiſts of one large and ſpacious 
ſtreet, where a market, or rather fair, is kept every day 


in the week. In one part of it is a large ſtone column, 


on the top of which is the ſtatue of the Virgin Mary 
in gilt braſs; and at the corners are four angels, each 
of which holds the figure of à devil in chains. Near 
this column is an antique fountain of curious workman- 
ſhip, having 12 fronts, The baſon is of red marble; and 
in the centre is a figure on a pedeſtal, round which ar? 
engraven the 12 ſigns of the zodiac. ; 

The caſtle ſtands on Ratſchin-Hill, otherwiſe called 
the White Mountain, It is a regular fortreſs, and al- 
ways provided with a ſtrong garriſon. On the fame 
mountain ſtands alſo the archiepiſcopal palace. 

The inhabitants of Prague are, in general, p00", 
and their ſhops meanly furniſhed ; notwithſtanding 
which, there are few cities where the nobility and gen- 
try are more wealthy, and live in greater ſtate. Heile 
are much gaming, maſquerading, feaſting, and very 
ſplendid balls, with an Italian opera. . 

The principal traffic of this city conſiſts in luſtres 
and drinking-glaſſes, which are made of Bohemian 
cryſtal, and ſo generally eſteemed, that they are ape 
ed to moſt parts of Europe. Theſe cryſtals are - 
poliſhed by the Jews, who turn them to good 25 
by ſetting them in rings, ear-pendants, and int 
buttons, | ” 

The tribunals of the regency meet at the empor : 
palace to execute all public buſineſs relative to 
kingdom. The chief of theſe tribunals conſiſts 8 
ſtadtholders, at the head of whom is the great 1 * wy 
governor of the kingdom and cities, (who is im pol 
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arely under the emperor,) and the chancery of Bohe- 


* irants of Prague enjoy many ancient privi- 
by * waa by which theſe ire hae, | 
_ is a remarkable one preſerved in one of the 
pra? x It was granted by Alexander the Grear; and 
an? one of the oldeſt records in Europe, and con- 
2 25 a great curioſity, we ſhall, for the entertain- 
on "he reader, preſerve a tranſlation of it. It is 
A follows: « We, Alexander the Great, fon of king 
Philip founder of the Grecian empire, governor of 
the Perſians, Medes, &c. and of the whole world from 
| to welt, and from north to ſouth, ſon of great 
1 iter, by, &c. ſo called, to you, the noble ſtock of 
Nckvonians, and to your lineage, becauſe you have 
been unto us a help, true in faith, valiant in war, we 
confirm all that track of earth from the north to the 
ſouth of Italy, from us, and our ſucceſſors, to you and 
our poſterity for ever; and if any other nation be 
found there, let them be your [laves, Dated at Alex- 
andria the 12th of the goddeſs Minerva. Witneſs Ethra 
and the eleven princes, whom we appoint our fuc- 
ys 
5 city of Prague has ſuſtained great injuries, at dif- 
ferent periods, ſince the commencement of the laſt cen- 
tury, having been ſeveral times heſieged, taken and 
jundered. It was firſt attacked by the archduke Leo- 
pold, biſhop of Paſſaw, who plundered the Leſſer 
Town, as he would have done the whole, had it not 
been timely relieved by the emperor Matthias, king 
of Hungary. Nine years after this it was again plun- 
dered by the Imperialiſts, who entered the city, and 
carried off an ineſtimable booty. This depredation 
was made ſoon after the famous battle of Weiſſinberg, 
or the White Hill, on the 8th of November, 1620, 
when Frederick V. elector Palatine, was totally de- 
ſeated by the forces of the emperor Ferdinand, under 
Maximilian, duke of Bavaria, and thereby loſt the 
Bohemian crown, and his German electorate. It ſhar- 
ed the like fate in 1631, when it was taken by the 
elector of Saxony, after he had made himſelf maſter 
of Bohemia; but the following year the great Wolſtein, 
who recovered the country from the Saxons, took this 
city by ſtorm. In 1641 the Swediſh general Koning- 
ſmark ſurpriſed and plundered that part of it called the 
Leſſer Town, with only 3000 ſoldiers; but the inha- 
bitants of the Old Town, aſſiſted by the ſcholars of 
the univerſity, repulſed him, and that part of the city 
eſcaped being plundered. On the 26th of November, 
1741, the French and Saxons, after a very ſhort ſiege, 
ſtormed and took it; and the next month the elector of 
Bavaria was there proclaimed and crowned king of Bohe- 
mia. But, in 1742, the Auſtrians having for ſome months 
blockaded and beſieged it, the marſhal Belliſle collected 
all the proviſions, &c. that he could carry with him, 
marched out of the city in the beginning of December, 
with ſeveral thouſand foot and horſe, to Egra; and the 
ſame month the reſt of the garriſon capitulated to the 
Auſtrian general, prince Lobkowitz, and marched out : 
not long after which the queen of Hungary was crowned 
queen of Bohemia. In 1744 the king of Pruſſia inveſted 
it with a conſiderable army, which having, with its 
bombs, &c. deſtroyed great part of the Old and New 
Towns, the Auſtrian garriſon, after the trenches had 
been opened ſix days, {urrendered themſelves priſoners 
of war. But the city was ſoon again in the hands of 
its ſovereign ; for, in November the ſame year, on the 
approach of prince Charles with the Auſtrian army, 
the Pruſſian garriſon evacuated the town. His Pruſſian 
majeſty made another attempt on this city in 1757, but 


was repulſed, and all his efforts rendered totally abor- 


tive, 


The Territory of EoRA, or EER, receives its name 
from its capital, which is ſituated 90 miles weſt of 
Prague, and is the only place of any note throughout 
the whole diſtrict. It is built on the declivity of a 
rock, at the foot of the mountains which encloſe Bo- 
hemia on the weſt, and near the Eger, from whence 

: 2 
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both it and the territory have their names. The city 
is well fortified with a double wall next the river, and 
in other parts with a triple one, beſides which it hath 


a very ſtrong caſtle. Frederick I. made it an Impe- 
rial city in 1179, for its fidelity to him againſt the duke 
of Bavaria. In conſequence of this it has the privilege 
of coining money ; and from the judicial ſentences of 
Its council there lies no appeal but to the ſovereign. 

In this city are ſeveral ancient and elegant build- 
ings; among which are three cloiſters, and a handſome 
college that formerly belonged to the jeſuits. Here 
are likewiſe ſeveral churches, with courts of judicature, 
hoſpitals, baths, and ſtore-houſes for corn, At a ſmall 


_ diſtance from the city is an acid ſpring, the waters of 


which are purgative, and remarkable for removing diſ- 
orders in the eyes, ears, and other parts of the head. 
In its neighbourhood are alſo mines of ſilver and gold; 
but they have not been wrought for ſeyeral years 
paſt. | 

The river Eger is very broad, and ſo deep as to ad- 
mit veſſels of very conſiderable burthen, which is of 
the utmoſt utility to the inhabitants of the city, who 
are alſo plentifully ſupplied from it with a great variety 
of excellent fiſh. | | 

The twelve circles, or provinces, of Bohemia Pro- 
per, excluſive of Prague, and the territory of Egra, 

are as follow : 

Beraun-Podbrad, Rakownitz, Leutmeritz, Saaz, Pil- 
ſen, Prachin, Bechin Kaurzim, Tſchaflau, Chrudim, 
Konigingratz, and Bunſlaw. But as the kingdom of Bo- 
hemia has been greatly deſolated by war and perſe- 
cution, though there are many towns in theſe circles, 
there are few worthy of notice. The principal, however, 
are the following: 

Leutmeritz, which gives name to a circle, is ſitua— 
ted on the Elbe, thirty-five miles north-weſt of Prague. 
It 1s arich, well-built, populous town, a royal borough, 
and biſhop's ſee, the prelate of which is a ſuffragan to 
the archbiſhop of Prague. Here is a handſome col» 
lege, which formerly belonged to the jcſuits, 

In the town of Krupka, or Krauppen, is an image 
of the Virgin Mary, to which pilgrimages are made 
from various parts of the kingdom. In the neighbour- 
hood of this town are tin-works, and a college that 
formerly belonged to the jeſuits. 

Loworice is a ſmall town, near which, in 1756, was 
fought a warm battle between the Pruſſians and 
Auſtrians. 

Toplvi is a {mall but pleaſant town, and remarkable 
for containing ſeven warm baths. 

Elnbogen, or Loget, the capital of a territory, which 
was annexed to the circle of Saaz in the year 1714, is 
ſeated on a high ſteep rock, near the river Eger, 7 2 miles 
from Prague; and, being a frontier town, and ſtrong- 
ly fortified, it is called the Bohemian key to the German 
dominions. The inhabitants ſpeak the German lan- 

guage. 1 

Wary, or Carlſbad, that is, Charles's Bath, is a 
royal borough, and celebrated for its baths and medi- 
cinal waters. Theſe baths are of two ſorts, differing 
both in heat and ſtrength ; the one being boiling hot, 
and the other little more than luke-warm. The fource 
of them is in the middle of a river, formed by torrents 
from the neighbouring mountains, whoſe waters are 
exceeding cold ; notwithſtanding which thoſe of the 
mineral ſprings, eſpecially of the hotteſt, are ſeen ta 
{moke in the river, Theſe waters are beneficial in the 
cure of various diſorders, particularly the gravel z and 
their virtues have been particularly diſcribed by Hoff- 
man, and other phyſicians, 

Pilſen, which gives name to a circle, is a large, well- 
built town, fituated about 44 miles ſouth-weſt of 
Pragye, It has two large churches ; and near the cen- 
tre of it is a ſpacious market-place, well ſupplied with 
moſt kinds of proviſions. The weſt and ſouth ſides of 
it are defended by a bulwark and a large ditch, within 
which are ſtrong walls, with towers and baſtions, This 
city hath ſuffered greatly in the reſpective wars of 
| Bohemia 
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Bohemia, having been taken, retaken, and burnt ſe- 
veral times. 85 

Nepomuck is a ſmall town, and noted for giving birth 
to the (aint of that name, who is ſo much venerated 
by the Bohemians. The principal buildings are a ſmall 
caſtle, with a cloiſter of Circaſſians. 

Budweis, a royal borough, ſituated on the river Mol- 
daw, is a ſmall but neat town, well-built, and ſtrong- 
ly fortified. The chief building in it is a cloiſter be- 
longing to the order of Dominicans, All ſalt brought 
out of the Auſtrian dominions mult be firſt expoſed to 
ſale here, and pay toll. 

Kuttenberg, a royal borough, about 30 miles ſouth- 
eaſt of Prague, is noted for its ſilver mines, and others 
which yield copper, and were formerly very profitable. 

Konigingratz, which gives nametoa circle, is a royal- 
jointure town and biſhop's ſee, ſituated 45 miles north- 
eaſt of Prague, at the conflux of the rivers Elbe and 
Erlitz. Here is a commandery of the Teutonic or- 
der, and a fine college that formerly belonged to the 
Jeſuits. 

Benatky, a ſmall town on the river Ifer, is remark- 
able for having been the reſidence of Tycho Brahe, the 
celebrated altronomer. 


Perſons, Manners, Language, Religion, &c. Sc. of the 
Inhabitants of Bohemia Proper. 
HE Bohemians are a mixture of Sclavonians and 
Germans ; the former of whom live in villages, 
and are ſlaves. The inhabitants of the towns are nei- 
ther fond of arins, arts, or trade, but prefer an idle, 
indolent life. They are, in general, well made, ſtrong, 
and ſubject to few diſeaſes. In their diſpoſitions they 
are ſubtle, but courageous, and always make a point of 
fulfilling their engagements, The gentry, and mid- 
dling fort of people, are open and agreeable in their 
converſation ; but the boors, or peaſants, are ſly and 
moroſe, and greatly addicted to theft. The people, 
in general, are illiterate, notwithſtanding there are 
many ſeminaries of learning in different parts of the 
country. This is owing to the negligence of the pa- 
rents, whoſe natural indolence renders them ſtrangers 
to the ſpirit of literary emulation. 

The language of the Bohemians is a diale& of the 
Sclavonic, but ſomewhat harſher than that of their 
neighbours, whoſpeak the ſame language, as the latrer 
change the conſonants more into vowels. Moſt people 
of faſhion, however, through their intercourſe with 
the court of Vienna, ſpeak High Dutch, or German, 
with which the language of the common people is allo 
intermixed. 

The religion of the Bohemians was that of the Greek 
church, till Boleſlaus, ſurnamed the Good, introduced 
Popery among them. John Huſs, and Jerom of Pra- 
gue, were burnt at the Council of Conſtance, in the 1 5th 
century, for endeavouring to bring about a reformation 
in religion. This occaſioned a bloody war, which con- 
tinued for many years; but the Huſſites were worſted ; 
and, in 1547, the greater part of them were obliged 
to quit their country ; upon which they withdrew to 
the neighbouring dominions, eſpecially Poland and 
Pruſſia. However, when Luther appeared, great num- 
bers of the Bohemians embraced his doctrine, and 
theſe at firſt had toleration; but afterwards, being 

rſecuted, they took up arms, and, in 1618, choſe 
Frederick V. elector palatine, for their king; but the 
war ended unfortunately both for the king and the Pro- 
teſtant Bohemians; the former being taken priſoner, 
and the latter perſecuted with the moſt unremitting ſe- 
verity. In 162 the remaining Proteſtants were de- 
prived of all their rights and privileges; and ſuch as 
would not ſubmit to the Roman Catholic church were 
compelled to quit the country, 

Since the above period Popery has been the eſtabliſh- 
ed religion in this country, There are, however, a 
few Lutherans in ſome parts of it ; but they are oblig- 


ed to be on their guard, and to conceal themſelves as 


% 


much as poſſible. The Jews are more ind 1 
an 0 for the exerciſe of their? ing 
The archbiſhop of Prague is always legate f, 
holy apoſtolic ſee of Rome; and it is peculiar | the 
office to crown the kings of Bohemia. He is wo 
prince of the holy Roman empire, (though he 1 0a 
ſeat in the diets,) primate of the kingdom and þ - 
petual chancellor of the univerlity of Prague 1. 
ſuffragans are the biſhops of Leutmeritz and K . 


gingratz. The government of the church and cl oni- 


Er 


an appeal lies either to the ſovereign or pope. 


Conſtitution, Manufactures, Revenues, Sc. of Bohemia 
Proper. 


BOHEMIA, for a conſiderable time, was governed 

by dukes, and afterwards by kings, who were li 
mated in their power, and elected by the ſtates; though 
they uſually kept to the family of the deceaſed mo. 
narch. After the battle of the White Mountain, in 
1620, the crown was made hereditary in the Auſtrian 
family; ſo that, from that time, the ſtates have had 
nothing more to do with reſpect to the right of ſuc- 
ceſſion. The ſtates, indeed, are ſummond every year 
by Imperial command, and meet at Prague; but it 
is only for form's fake. They conſiſt of the clergy, 
nobility, gentry, and repreſentatives of the towns. Here 
a commiſſioner from the ſovereign lays before them 
the neceſſity of granting ſuch ſupplies as the court 
demands, which uſually amount to a very great ſum; 
and theſe are granted without heſitation, or examina- 
tion, The peaſants here are bondmen to their lords ; 
and to the hard yoke which galls them is doubtleſs ow- 
ing, in a great meaſure, both their perverſe obſtinate 
diſpoſition, and their indolence ; the latter of which, 
among other things, is evident from the wretched con- 
dition of the villages, which, though wood is to be 
found here in. great plenty, and building is far from 
being expenſive, are very mean and deſpicable. The 
clergy are compoſed of the archbiſhop of Prague, 
ſeveral biſhops, provoſts, and abbots, beſides thoſe 
of inferior rank. The nobility are divided into princes, 
counts, and barons ; and the next degrees to theſe are 
knights, burghers, huſbandmen, and peaſants. Each 
circle has two headmen, or captains, one out of the 
ſtate of lords, and one out of the ſtate of knights, 
Bohemia is generally conſidered as a part of Germany, 


but with very little reaſon, for it is not in any of the 


nine circles, neither doth it contribute any thing to- 
wards the forces or revenues of the empire, or is ſub- 
ject to any of its laws. . 

The chief manufacture of Bohemia is linen, of which 
they export great quantities, together with.corn, malt, 
hops, and mineral waters. They have alſo conſiderable 
manufactories of copper, iron, glaſs, earthen- ware, 
and paper, of which alſo a part is exported. 

The revenues of Bohemia are raiſed by the ſtates of 
the kingdom, who are aſſembled annually at Prague, 
to provide ſuch ſums as the empreſs demands of them, 
over and above the cuſtoms and duties to which ſhe is 
entitled by her prerogative. The revenue 15 ſuppoſed 
to amount to near 100,000]. ſterling, a year. The 
ſtanding militia of the Auſtrian hereditary countries 13 
24,000 men, towards which Bohemia furniſhes 9,00. 
In times of war theſe ſerve to fill up the marching 
regiments. 


SECTION II. 
Tux MARQUISATE os MORAVIA. 


F [ \HIS marquiſate is about 120 miles in length, and 

| 100 in breadth. It is bounded: on the caſt by 
Sileſia and Hungary, on the weſt by Bohemia Proper, 
and on the ſouth by Auſtria. A great part of it is over 
run with woods and mountains, where the alf 15 very 


cold, but much wholſomer than in the lo Ste, fich 


is veſted in the archiepiſcopal conſiſtory, from which 


EUROPE. | 
ch are full of bogs and lakes. The mountains, in 
| are barren ; but the more level parts tolerably 
80 yielding corn, hemp; flax, ſaffron, paſturage, 
1 fruits, and garden tif, Moravia alſo abounds 
1 black cattle, ſneep, and goats. In the woods, 
” q about the lakes, are plenty of wild fowl, game, 
an ſon, bees, hares, foxes, wolves, beavers, and a 
_ x ? prey called Ryſowe, about the ſize of a dog, 
2 its belly and feet ſpotted, and leaping ſuddenly 
1 rey, from rocks or trees. This country likewiſe 
on pa marble, baſtard diamonds, antethylts, allum, 
or ſulphur, ſait-petre, and vitriol, with wholeſome mi- 
oy s and warm ſprings ; but ſalt is imported. 
[rs rivers, of which the March, Morawa, or Morau, 
are the chief, abound with great variety of fiſh, par- 
cularly trout, cray-fiſh, barbel, eels, jack, and perch. 

N The inhabitants of Moravia are, in general, liberal, 
not eaſy to be provoked or pacified, obedient to their 
maſters, and true to their promiſes; but credulous of 
old prophecies, and much addicted to drinking. Their 
is a dialect of the Sclavonic, differing little 


language 5 1 
ſrom that of Bohemia; but the nobility and citizens 


ſneak German and F rench. 

The ſtates of this country conſiſt of the clergy, lords, 
knights, and burgeſſes; and the diets, when ſummoned 
by the regency, are held at Brunn. The marquiſate is 
divided into fix circles, each of which has its captain, 
and contributes to its ſovereign about one-third of what 
is exacted from Bohemia. Seven regiments of foot, 
one of cuiraſſiers, and one of dragoons, are uſually quar- 
tered in it. | 

Chriſtianity was planted in this country in the ninth 
century ; and the inhabitants continued attached to the 
church of Rome till the 15th, when they eſpouſed the 
doctrine of John Huſs, and threw off Popery ; but 
after the defeat of the elector Palatine, whom they had 
choſen king, as well as the Bohemians, the emperor 
Ferdinand II, re-eſtabliſhed Popery. However, there 
are ſtill ſome Proteſtants in Moravia; and ſome years 
ſince a ſet of enthuſiaſts, called Hernhutters, or Mora- 
vian Brethren, headed by one of the counts of Zinzen- 
dorf, appeared among them, who, at firſt, met with 
great encouragement in England ; but afterwards, 
when their tenets and practices came to be better known, 
fell into contempt; though they have ſtill ſome fol- 
lowers among the lower fort. The biſhop of Olmutz, 
who ſtands immediately . under the pope, is at the 
head of the eccleſiaſtics; and the ſupreme eccle- 
ſiaſtical juriſdiction, under the biſhop, is veſted in 
a conſiſtory. | 

The commerce of this country is inconſiderable. Of 
what they have, Brunn enjoys the principal part. At 
Iglau and Trebitz are manufactories of cloth, paper, 
gunpowder, &c. In ſome parts of the country are alſo 
Iron-works and glaſs-houſes. 

The chief places in the marquiſate of Moravia are 
the following: | 

Holomauc, or Olmutz, the capital, is a ſmall, but 
neat, well-built, and populous city, ſituated on the 
ive: Morawa, 80 miles north of Vienna. It is di- 
vided into the Old and New Town, in which are ſome 
ſpacious, regular ſtreets, with fine houſes, all painted 
on the outſide, two great ſquares, a cathedral dedicated 
to St. Wenzel, ſeveral hoſpitals and cloiſters of monks 
and nuns, an univerſity, riding academy, learned ſociety, 
and 26 churches. It is a royal borough, and the ſee 
of a biſhop; and, by means of its river, carries on a 
conſiderable trade with Bohemia, Hungary, Poland, 
Sileſia, and Auſtria. In the neighbourhood is a cloiſter 
of canons regular of the order of Præmonſtatenſes, 
whoſe abbot is mitred. 4 

Brunn, or Brinn, is well built, fortified, and inhabi- 
ted; and a place of the greateſt trade in Moravia, Here 
are held the courts of judicature and the diets. There 
are ſix cloiſters, a collegiate church, the biſhop's palace, 
and a large college, with an hoſpital of the knights of 
Malta in the ſuburbs. The cloiſter of Auguſtine her- 


mits is famous for an image of the Virgin Mary, made, 
No. 75, 


wh 
enerd 


neral water 
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as they pretend, by St. Luke, and à foundation for 
young ladies. The citadel is called Spielberg, or 


| Spilmberg, and ſtands on a mountain cloſe to the 


town. 

Gihlawa, or Iglau, a ſtrong, well- built, populous 
town, and royal borough, on the river Ighlawa, was 
the firſt town of Moravia that received the Augſburg 
confeſſion. The principal buildings in it are a large 
college and gymnaſium, with two monaſteries, one of 
Dominicans, and another of Franciſcans. The trade 
of the town is chiefly in beer, and a coarſe woollen 
cloth. It is much frequented by travellers, being fitu- 
ated on the borders of Bohemia, and in the high road to 
Hungary. 

Hradiſch is a ſtrong royal town on the March, con- 
taining a large college, and a cloiſter of Franciſcans. 
About a mile from the town ſtands the Ciſtertian cloiſter 
of Welehrad, whoſe abbot is the firſt of the regular 
prelates at the diet. 

Kromerziz, or Kremſier, is a well-built town on 
the river March, or Morave, belonging to the hiſhop 
of Olmutz, whoſe large and beautiful palace here was 
deſtroyed by fire in 1752, together with the archives, 
the ſuburbs, and 55 burghers houſes. Here is allo a 
collegiate church, ſeveral cloiſters, and a mint. 


Ps © he BY Th 


LUSATIA has Sileſia on the eaſt, Miſnia on the 

weſt, Bohemia on the ſouth, and Brandenburg on 
the north. It is divided into the Upper and Lower 
Marquiſate. The air of the former, which is a hilly 
country, is more ſalubrious than that of the latter, the 
ſituation of which is low and fenny. The mountain- 
ous tracks are barren, but the vallies are fertile; and 
both of the marquiſates produce wood, turf, wheat, 


rye, oats, millet, beans, peas, buck-wheat, lentils, flax, 


hops, tobacco, manna, wine, &. Here are likewiſe 
medicinal ſprings, quarries of ſtone, earths and clays 
for tobacco-pipes and earthen-wares, baſtard diamonds, 
agates and jaſpers, allum, vitriol, &c. Cattle, veniſon, 
and fiſh are plenty. The country is well watered. The 
language of the people is very inarticulate, guttural, 
and barbarous ; and their dreſs, at once, ſingular and 
mean. Both marquiſates were anciently ſubject to the 
king of Bohemia, the arch-dukes of Auſtria, or the 
electors of Brandenburg ; but, in the year 1636, they 
were ceded to the eleftor of Saxony. Chriſtianity was 
eſtabliſhed here in the ſeventh century, and at preſent 
the reformed is the eſtabliſhed religion. The manufac- 
tures are woollen and linen ſtuffs, caps, gloves, ſtock- 
ings, ſpatterdaſhes, hats, leather, paper, iron, glaſs, 
gunpowder, bleached wax, &c. many of which the in- 
habitants export. The imports are ſilk, yarn, wool, 
ſpices, wine, corn, hops, garden-ſtuff, fruit, &c. 

The ſtates of Upper Luſatia conſiſt of ſtate lords, 
prelates, gentry, and commonalty. Without the con- 
currence of theſe nothing of importance can be tranſ- 
acted. The diets are either ordinary or extraordinary. 
The former met once in three years, the latter upon 
particular emergencies. 

Upper Luſatia is divided into two circles, called 
Budiſſen and Gorlitz. LE, 

The circle of Budiſſen receives its name from the 
capital of the marquiſate. The town of Budiſſen is 
the ſeat of the ſame diets, and of the chief officers and 
tribunals, It is ſituated on the Spree, 20 miles north- 
weſt from Gorlitz. It is pretty large, handſomely 
built, ſtrongly fortified, and well inhabited. Irs caſtle 
is ſituated on a high rock within the town walls. The 
Lutherans and Roman Catholics perform divine ſervice 
in different parts of the cathedral. Here are ſeveral 
other churches, a council-houſe, library, orphan-houſe, 


cee rm Sens of correction, two diet houſes, 
t 


ree hoſpitals, a gymnaſium, &c, The trade of this 
place is in hats, ſtockings, gloves, linen, glazed leather, 
cloth, fuſtian, Turkey manufactures, &c. to a very large 

amount. | 
RC -- Carmenz, 
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Carmenz, on the Elſter, contains eight churches, 
three hoſpitals, a manufactory of linen, another of 
woollen cloths, and a Latin ſchool. 


Lobau has a mineral ſpring; Markliſſa a Latin 


ſchool ; Uhyſt a caſtle; and Baruth, a ſmall town, with 
a citadel, is ſituated ſo pleaſantly, that the meadow in 
which it is erected is called the Golden Au. 

Gorlitz, the capital of the circle of the ſame name, 
is 20 miles to the eaſt of Budiſſen. It was erected in 
1139 by Boleſlaus, king of Poland; but ſoon after 
burnt, from whence ariſes its name; for Gorlitz, in the 
Sclavonic tongue, implies Burnt Town. It is the ſeat 
of juſtice for this part, and the reſidence of the gover- 
nor, has ſeveral neat churches, and many ſtately houſes, 
built of tone. The chief trade is in beer, and in dreſ- 
ſing and dying woollen and linen cloth. It is well for- 
tified, and the approach to it difficult, becauſe it ſtands 
in a morals, on the welt-ſide of the Neiſſe, which riſes 
on the borders of this country, and runs through it into 
the Oder. Its great church, formerly called St. Peter 
and Paul, is magnificent. Near a {mall church, on a 
mount without the city, there is a model of the holy 
ſepulchre at Jeruſalem, built 200 years ago, by the 


| 


and Hertenhuth is a ſmall place belong} 


Muſka has a great allum work ; Great R, 


contains a noble temporal foundation for Nadmerit 


ladies, 
Zinzendorf, It was founded in 1722 7 OM 2 
vian brethren; and is now the chief nurſery and ſ ora- 
that ſect called Hernhutters. 2 

Lauban, upon the river Queiſs, and 
Sileſia, is well fortified, and has a 
factory. 

Zittau, on the river Neiſſe, is a fine ci 
ders of Bohemia, 8 miles ſouth of Liban, pod er 
eaſt of Dreſden. Wenceſlaus, king of Bohemia 4 
compaſſed it with walls in 1255. It is well fortified, 
and the houſes are built in the neweſt ſtile. It kg. 
good trade in beer, a great manufactory of cloth Fa 
hoſpital, which was once a Franciſcan monaſtery Y 
large populous ſuburbs. f 

The land eſtates of Lower Luſatia are ſimilar t 
thoſe of the Upper. Spiritual matters belong to a 0 
ſiſtory erected in 1668 ; the chief officers of which Kel 
the preſident of the upper office, the land captain, and 
the land judge. The tribunals are the Upper Office 
and the Land Court; and the whole is divided into five 


the confines gf 
great linen many. 


direction of a citizen who had been there ſeveral | little circles, which contain nothing worthy of notice. 


times. 


Chas 
HOLLAND, or the UNITED PROVINCES. 


HE ſeventeen proyinces which are known by the 
general name of the Netherlands, and include 
the Seven United States denominated Holland, were 
formerly part of Gallia Belgica, or Belgic Gaul. They 
derived the appellations of Netherlands, Pais-Baj, or 
Low Countries, from their low fituation. They are 
ſicuated between 50 and 53 degrees of north lat. and 
between 2 and 7 degrees of eaſt long. comprehending 
in length 350 miles, and in breadth 300. They are 
bounded by the German Sea on the north, by the 
circle of Weſtphalia and other parts of Germany on 
the eaſt, by France on the ſouth, and by the Britiſh 
Channel on the weſt. The Seven United Provinces, of 
which we are here to treat, form only the northern 
part of this track, and compriſe Holland, 'Frieſland, 
Overyſſel, Zealand, Groningen, Gelderland, and 
Utrecht. Theſe ſeven provinces are ſituated between. 
3deg. 20 min. and 7 deg. 50 min. eaſt long. and be- 
tween 51 deg. 35 min. and 53 deg. 40 min. north lat. 
They are about 1 50 miles in length, and much the 
ſame in breadth. 


SECTION I. 


Climate, Productions, Rivers, and general Obſervations 
concerning Holland, or the United Provinces. 


S this country is low and ſwampy, partly ſur- 

rounded by the ſea, and abounding in bogs and 
marſhes, the air is too moiſt, and conſequently un- 
wholeſome. Rains and fogs are frequent ; and the 
gout, ſcurvy, rheumatiſm, &c. are common and inve- 
terate. Holland would be overwhelmed by the ſea, 
were 1t not for the dykes and dams, which exhibit 
aſtoniſhing proofs of human induſtry, and are ſtupen- 
dous works, deſigned to repreſs the inundations of the 


| ſea, and drain the waters from the land. The marſhes 


are very fertile, and feed abundance of cattle. The 


milk being exceeding rich, great quantities of butter 


and cheeſe are made, not only for home conſumption, 


but for exportation, The breed of ſheep is good, and | 


3 


| 
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produces excellent wool. The other natural produc- 
tions of the country are tobacco, madder, turf, fruit, 
iron, &c. All the provinces either lie upon, or com- 
municate with, the North Sea, by means of the Zuyder 
Sea. This Zuyder Sea, or South Sea, was formed ori- 
ginally by a branch of the Rhine, increaſed afterwards 
by a ſtream of the Vecht, and at length rendered very 
capacious by an inundation of the ſea, which happened 
in the 13th century. The principal rivers are the 
Rhine, Maes, Scheld, and Vecht. 

There are many ſmaller rivers that join theſe, and 
a vaſt number of canals; yet there are few good har- 
bours in the provinces. The beſt are thoſe of Rotter- 
dam, Helvoetſluys, and Fluſhing. As to the harbour 
of Amſterdam, it is, indeed, one of the largeſt and 


ſafeſt in Europe ; but there is a bar at the entrance of 


it, over which large veſſels cannot paſs, wichout being 
lightened, or unloaded. There are no mountains 
theſe provinces; and the only lake, properly ſo called, 
is that of Haaerlem. The provinces are well cultivated, 
and very populous, efpecially that of Holland, which, 
in this reſpect, perhaps, has not its equal in the univerſe. 
The towns are very agreeable, being kept exceeding]y 
clean; and having canals in the middle of the ſtrects, 
planted with trees. The number of inhabitants 1s 
computed at about two millions. The animals here 
are much the ſame as in England ; but their horſes and 
horned cattle are of a larger ſize. Storks build and 
hatch on their chimnies ; but, being birds of paſſage, 
they leave the country about the middt of Augult, 
with their young, and return the February following. 
It is ſaid there are ſome wild boars and wolves nele 
and that neither oyſters or herrings are to be ne 
upon the coaſt ; but of other fiſh they have the ſevera 
ſorts, both in their ſeas and rivers. LG 

Though the quantity of grain produced here 15 bes 
ſufficient for home conſumption ; though woods uy 
unknown; and, in fine, though the Hollanders * 
very few ſtaple commodities, ſuch is their ac Aa 
turn, and ſuch their general induſtry, as to furniſh the 
in an ample degree with all the comforts of life. 
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EUROP E.] 
. 
Particular Deſcription of the ſeveral United Provinces. 


S this country enjoys as great a foreign trade as 

any in the univerſe, and is of great importance 
in the ſcale of affairs in Europe, we ſhall treat of the 
particular provinces in the following diſtinct order. 


N . 


H OLLAND, by far the moſt conſiderable, and giving 
name to the whole of the United Provinces, is 
ſituated about 100 miles to the eaſt of England, being 
bounded to the north and weſt by the German Ocean, 
to the eaſt by the Zuyder Sea, and to the ſouth by 
Zealand and Utrecht. It is about 100miles long, rather 
leſs than 30 broad, and divided into north and ſouth, 
Some few places of this province are ſruitful in corn, 
but the greateft part conſiſts of very rich paſture lands, 
where conſiderable herds of kine are bred. The mul- 
tiplicity of rivers and canals that interſe& the whole 
country, and form a communication between almoſt 
every village and town, are of infinite ſervice to the in- 
land commerce of the country, though they are of 

reat diſadvantage to the climate, The province 
of Holland is ſo populous, that the number of in- 
habitants is computed at one million two hundred thou- 
ſand. In point of cleanlineſs, no country ſurpaſſes, 
and few equal it, eſpecially North Holland, and that 
even in the villages. From the counts of Holland 
this province devolved, in 1436, tothe dukes of Bur- 
gundy, and from them to the houſe of Auſtria, along 
with the other provinces. The ſtates for Holland and 
Weſt Frieſland are compoſed of the nobility and de- 
puties of the towns, Of the latter there are eighteen 
that ſend deputies to the aſſembly of the ſtates, which 
is held at the Hague. The grand penſionary is a 
perſon of great dignity and weight in this aſſembly, 
and his office requires extraordinary abilities. There 
are alſo two councils compoſed of deputies, one for 
South and another for North Holland, who have the 
cognizance of the revenue and military affairs. The 
whole province ſends one deputy from among the no- 
bleſſe to the ſtates-general, who takes precedence of 
all others, together with three or four more, There 
are two ſupreme courts of judicature for Holland and 
Lealand, viz. the great council of Holland and Zea- 
land, and the hof, or court of Holland. To theſe 
appeals lie from the towns ; but the cauſes of noble- 
men come before them in the firſt inſtance. With re- 


ſpe& to the eccleſiaſtical government, there is a ſynod 


held annually both in South and North Holland, of 
which the former contains eleven claſſes, and the lat- 
ter (ix, 

South Holland contains the the following towns : 
Dort is ſituated 34 miles from Amſterdam, on an 
iſland that was formed, in 1421, by the overflowing 
of the Maes and Merwe. It is ſo very ſtrong, from 
its natural advantages, that few artificial fortifications 
leem requiſite. It contains the mint for South Hol- 
land, a gymnaſium, and a commodious harbour. The 
town 1s large and populous, the ſtreets broad and well 
paved, and the houſes high, and built with brick. It is 
admirably calculated, by its ſituation, for commerce; 
particularly in grain, linen, thread, timber, and Rheniſh 
vine, the two latter articles of which are brought down 
the river from Germany. Strangers uſually go to 
view an apartment in the Guildhall, where the cele- 
brated ſynod was held in 1619, for terminating the re- 
Sious differences between the Arminians and Go- 
mariſts. Dort is famous for its ſalmon fiſhery. 

Hazerlem is a city of great conſideration, as well as 
Itiquity, ſituated on the river Speren, 10 miles weſt 
ot Amſterdam. It has eight gates, is ſurrounded by a 
wall, and contains a great number of inhabitants. 


t 15 very large, but not ſtrong, During the holy 


H0:L4 4:81 


| people who have retired from buſineſs, 


819 
wars, when the Chriſtians deſigned to beſiege Damietta 
in Egypt, a prodigious iron chain obſtructed the paſ- 
ſage into the harbour. This chain the ſhips of Haarlem 
undertook to break, and ſucceeded in the hazardous 
attempt, which facilitated the capture of the place. 
As a memorial of this tranſaction, the arms of the city 
are a ſword, between four ſtars, and a croſs over the 
E with this motto, Vires vincit virtus; or, Va- 
our vanquiſhes violence. 

The Roman Catholics are more numerous than the 
Proteſtants. A moſt extravagant taſte, with regard to 
flowers, once prevailed here; where ſeveral kinds, par- 
ticularly tulips, were bought and ſold at an enormous 
price. Great quantities of linen, thread, &c. are 
bleached here, as the waters of the place are peculiar- 
ly excellent for ſuch purpoſes. The buildings here are 
all of brick, and the ſtreets ſtrait, and embelliſhed with 
canals, The great church is one of the fineſt ſtruc- 
tures in the Netherlands, and contains, among others, 
two filver bells. The ſtadt-houſe is a magnificent 
building, adorned with very fine paintings. Here are 
4 Dutch, 1 French, 1 Lutheran, 1 Arminian, and 5 
3 churches, with many Roman Catholic 
chapels. 4 

Haarlem is the ſecond in order among the voting 
cities in Holland, and its government conſiſts of four 
burgomaſters, ſeven eſchevins, one ſcout, and thirty- 
two ſenators. The manufactures are linen cloth, rib- 
bons, tape, thread, ſilk, velvet, &c. Good beer is 
brewed here, great quantities of which are exported. 
This city claims the honour of having given birch to 
Laurence Coſter, the pretended inventor of printing, 
and the firſt book he printed is kept in the ſtadt-houſe; 
as is the ſtatue of Laurence Coſter in the town houſe. 
There is a communication with the lake, and with 
Amſterdam and Leyden, by means of ſeveral canals. 
Schemes have been often formed for draining the lake, 
but never put in execution. To the ſouth of the town 
lies a wood, cut into delightful walks and viſtas. When 
the Spaniards Jaid fiege to this place, in 1573, for the 
ſpace of ten months, the inhabitants ſuſtained innu- 
merable hardſhips. In the year 1752 an academy of 
ſciences was founded here, which has ſince produced 
ſome eminent men. 

Delft, four miles ſouth-eaſt from the Hague, is re- 
ſorted to on account of its pleaſant ſituation, by rich 
In the great 
church is a magnificent mauſoleum, erected in 1609, 
at the expence of the ſtares-general, to the memory of 
William I. prince of Orange, who was baſely aſlaſ- 
ſinated by an emiſſary of Philip II. king of Spain. 
At the feet of the prince's ſtatue lies a dog, who is ſaid 
to have died of grief when his maſter was murdered. 
Among other ſtately monuments in the old church is 
that of the renowned admiral Van Tromp. Delft is 
famous for its fine earthen-ware, made in imitation of 
china, and known by the name of Delft ware. The 
town-houſe is adorned with ſeveral ſtatues, as thoſe of 
Juſtice, Prudence, Mercy; and over the gate is a diſ- 
tich, which may be thus tranſlated : 


This houſe loves peace, and honours virtue's cauſe ; 
Checks crimes—hates vices—and preſerves good laws, 


The arſenal for the province of Holland, two pow- 
der magazines for the province, and two for the ge- 
neralite, are kept here, as are likewiſe the deputies 
yachts, which are very beautifully decorated. This 
city is two miles in circumference, of an oblong figure, 
ſurrounded by an old wall and ditch, and defended 
againſt inundations by three dams and dykes. Here, 
as in moſt other provinces, are chimes extremely har- 
monious: they play one tune at the firſt quarter after 
every hour, two at the next, three at the next, and four 
before the hour ſtrikes. 

Leyden is one of the largeſt, pleaſanteſt, and moſt 
magnificent cities in Holland, It is ſituated fix mile; 
eaſt from the ocean, and 19 ſouth of Amſterdam. Ir 
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was erected on the ancient channel of the Rhine, which 

aſſes through, interſects, and divides it into ſeveral 
iſlands, that meet again about the White Gate. It has 
8 gates, 23 wards, ſubdivided into go leſſer parts, 50 


iſlands, of which 31 may be ſailed round by boats, 180 


ſtreets, 145 bridges, and 42 towers on the walls. The 
ditches are broad, deep, and circumſcribed by a quick- 


ſet hedge. The eſplanade is adorned-with rows of | 


trees, and has the rampart on one ſide, and gardens or 
meadows on the other. The houſes are magnificent 


and neat, the ſtreets broad and clean, and the canals |] 
| of ſeveral ſtreams about fix miles above th 


regular and agreeable. - In the middle of the town is a 
round ſtone tower, called the Burgh, which meaſures 
610 feet in circumference, and has an aſcent of 50 
ſteps, and a fine proſpect from its ſummit. The bur- 
graves of Leyden take their appellation from the 
burgh, or tower. The great church is a noble ſtruc- 
ture, with a lofty roof, large windows, and three rows 
of elegant pillars on each fide the choir. -- This, as 
well as the other churches, contains ſeveral remark- 
able monuments, and other curioſities. Among the 
reſt, in the church of Notre Dame, is the monument of 
the celebrated Joſeph Scaliger. Here are many hoſ- 
pitals, which are kept with that remarkable neatneſs 
peculiar to the Dutch. The orphan-houſe only main- 
tains 900 children. The ſtadt-houſe is a capacious 
building, with a handſome ſtone front. In the burgo- 
maſter's chamber is a fine piece of painting, by Luke 
of Leyden, repreſenting the Laſt Day of Judgement. 
The waters in has of che canals, in hat weather, uſed 
to grow ſtagnant; on which account two large canals, 
a few years ſince, were made, on one of which two 
mills were ſo contrived as to force water into the town, 
and on the other two mills of a different conſtruction 
were formed to draw it from thence, which has, in ſome 
meaſure, remedied the great inconvenience complain- 
ed of. The univerſity belonging to this city 1s its 
greateſt glory. It was founded, A. D. 1573, by the 
ſtates- general, as ſome recompence to the inhabitants 
for the great hardſhips they had undergone, and loſſes 
they had ſuſtained, when they were beſieged by the 
Spaniards. The ſchool is a capacious pile of build- 
ing, three ſtories high; in the uppermoſt ſtories of 
which the celebrated Elzevir had his printing office. 
This univerſity has produced many learned profeſſors, 
in particular Lipſius, Scaliger, Salmaſius, Heniſius, 
and Bocrhaave. Phyſic and law are the predominant 
ſtudies; and the number of ſtudents have ſometimes 
amounted to 2000: but only two of the colleges are 
endowed, ſo that the ſtudents who do not belong to 
them are obliged to board themſelves in the town. 
When matriculated the ſcholars have great privileges; 
and even before matriculation are ſo far from being 


obliged to conform to an academic dreſs, that they are 


even permitted to wear ſwords. The univerſity is go- 
verned by three curators. The rector is elected annu- 
ally, and has his own aſſeſſors. Near the ſchool is a 
phyſic garden, where the botanical profeſſor reads his 
lectures; and the Indian cabinet contains a great num- 
ber of curioſities. The anatomy hall is an octagon 
building, the walls of which are adorned with pilaſters 


and cornices; and the library, founded by William I. is. 


well furniſhed with books. The cloth manufactory here 
is much decayed, which formerly flouriſhed to a great 
degree. This city is famous for the long and ſevere ſiege 
it maintained in 1573 againſt the Spaniards. We can- 
not help mentioning the reply of that illuſtrious magiſ- 
trate, Adrian de Verf, when the citizens repreſented 
to him the havock made by the famine during the ſiege, 
and inſiſted upon his ſurrendering : * Friends, (ſaid 
he,) here is my body, divide it among you, to ſatisfy 


your hunger, but baniſh all thoughts of ſurrendering to | 


the cruel and perfidious Spaniard.” They took his 
advice, in regard to their not ſurrendering, and never 
would liſten to any overtures ; but told the Spaniards, 
they would hold out as long as they had an arm to ear, 
and another to fight. | | 

Amiterdam is the capital not only of the province 
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of Holland, but of all the United Net 
3 is on the river Amſtel, and an ar 
calle ye. It is in 52 deg. 20 min. n 

4 deg. 30 min. eaſt lon: —— erected in nnd _ 
ſtrong and extenſive piles, in the form of a er 1 on 
The ſtadt-houſe alone hath upwards of x 30 er a3 
piles of wood for its foundation. This city is f cs 
ſed to have derived its name from the river Amſte Po- 
from a fortreſs on the Amſtel of the ſame ap . ny 
However, it 1s moſt probable, that it . 
name from the river, which is formed by the confluence 
dam which 1s deſigned to prevent this tives ' = I 
flowing the country; theſs Joined together make * 
ſtel- Dam, which hath been corrupted to Amſterda * 
It was founded towards the latter end of the ** 
century, and roſe gradually from being only a mali 


herlands. It; 
m of the ſea 


] fiſhing village to its preſent ſtate of opulence and im- 


portance. The Amſtel divides it into two grand divi 

ſions, and having filled all its canals there, again ſub. 
divides it into various ſmall iſlands. A communication. 
however, is maintained by a great number of bridges 
and the maſts of the multitude of ſhips, rows of . 
&c. give an idea to the beholder of a foreſt in a town, 
The plantagie is a place laid out in beautiful walks. 
and planted with trees; and on the Wye is a delightful 
walk, which commands an admirable proſpect. The cit 

of Amſterdam, next to London, is thought to be * 
molt extenſive city in Chriſtendom. It is, without any 
manner of doubt, one of the greateſt trading ports 
and not perhaps inferior to any city for riches, It is 
ſurrounded with brick walls, and a large ditch, and 
the gates are built with free-ſtone. The walls are 


high, kept in good repair, and flanked with 26 baſ.- 


tions. The harbour is ſhut .up with large ſtakes of 
piles drove perpendicularly into the bottom of the wa- 
ter, and joined together on the top by ſtrong beams 
placed horizontally, with openings between them for 
ſhips to go in and out; but theſe openings are every 
night ſhut up by booms, laid acroſs and locked, after the 
ringing of a bel], ro give notice to thoſe who would 
go out or come in to make haſte. Beyond the ditch that 
ſurrounds the walls there is a dyke to receive the water 
of the canals, which would overflow the neighbouring 
meadows, that are a great deal lower than the water 
in the canals. On each of the baſtions there is a wind- 
mill ro grind corn; and round the whole city is a great 
number of mills for ſawing boards, preparing to- 
bacco, making gunpowder, and many other uſes. 
The gates are very fine, particularly that of Haaerlem, 
which is a noble piece of architecture: it is all of frec- 
ſtone, and adorned on eath fide with large columns, 
with a lion's head on the top of each. 'I his gate is 
24 feet high, and the arch of it 19. In the middle 1s 
placed the new coat of arms of the city, viz. Gules, 
a pale ſable and three ſoltiers with creſt an Imperial 
crown, ſupported by two lions. The bridge over the 
Amſtel, which joins one fide of the rampart to the 
other, is one of the fineſt ſtructures of that kind in the 
whole country. The three principal canals, which run 
through the city in the form of ſemicircles, are the 
Heere-Gragt, the Keyſers-Gragt, and the Prince- 
Gragt ; that is to ſay, the canals of the Lords, the 
Emperor, and the Prince. The quays of them arc 
all of free-ſtone, and adorned on both ſides with 
noble houſes, and fine rows of lofty trees. Moſt of 
the houſes upon thoſe canals have very pleaſant gar- 
dens behind them. | 
The houſes of Amſterdam, in general, are handſome- 
ly built, either with brick or ſtone, The ſtreets arc ſpa- 
cious, well paved, embelliſhed with trees, and oy 
canals paſſing through them. Here are eleven ow 
Calviniſt, one High Dutch, two French, and thre 
Engliſh churches ; but only the Calviniſts have . 
vilege of uſing bells. The Roman Catholics 280 
twenty ſeven chapels, and a kind of cloiſter, the 4 5 
of which, however, are allowed to go abroad, an 


, if they pleaſe. The Jews, Arminians, At 
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iſts, &c. are likewiſe places of worſhip ; but all who 
tiſts, t of the eſtabliſhed religion muſt not marry in 
are no wn mode without the peculiar permiſſion of the 
e e In a court yard belonging to one of the 
mag! ſynagogues are ſchools where children are in- 
Jevied in the principles of the Jewiſh religion and 


taught Hebrew. 


What they term the Lombard is a corporation 


by authority to lend money upon pledges 
m — 3 The bank here oo 5 
3 All payments, exceeding the ſum of three 
1609-4 guilders, muſt de made in bank. Bank 
money is generally about five per cent. better than 
and the difference is termed the agio. Inſtead 


current, 


of drawing an intereſt, every proprietor pays conſider- | 


ably for keeping his money in the bank, the credit of 
yhich is very great, as depending not ſo much upon 
the treaſure actually depoſited there, as upon the ſecu- 
rity of the city, and even of the republic. It is under 
che care and inſpection of the burgomaſters. This 
city has a great ſhare not only of the trade carried on 
in Europe, but in all the reſt of the world; and in 
icular, it is in poſſeſſion of one half of that vaſt 
commerce carried on by the Dutch to the Eaſt Indies, 
and governs the whole. . a 
The induſtry of the inhabitants of Amſterdam is 


amazing; all are employed in ſome trade, manufac- 


tures, or buſineſs, and none are idle, but ſuch as either 
want hands, or ſtrength to uſe them. The number 
of inhabitants is computed at about two hundred thou- 


ſand, of which a great part are Papiſts and Jews. The 


greateſt diſadvantages this city labours under are the 
want of good air and water. At the mouth of the 
harbour is a bar, which cannot be paſſed by large ſhips, 
till they are lightened. 

This city cannot properly be ſaid to be adorned wich 
any ſquares : the principal place ſo called is the dam, 
which is very irregular, and has no capital building 


but the ſtadt- houſc, which is a noble oblong edifice of 


free-ſtone, 282 feet in length, 235 in breadth, and 
116 in height. The architecture of the new ſtadt-houſe 
is admired by moſt, At the entrance on the right 
hand is the hall of juſtice, and below ſtairs is the office 
of the bank, and the priſons both for debtors and 
criminals, and a guard chamber. There are eight large 
ciſterns of water on the ſummit of the whole fabric, to 
be conveyed by pipes to every room in the building in 
caſe of fire; and the very chimnies, by way of pre- 


caution, are lined with copper. The cupola affords 
an agreeable and extenſive proſpect, and has a 


round tower riſing 50 feet above the roof, ſupported hy 
Pillars, adorned with ſtatues. It is furniſhed with a 
good chime of bells. This noble edifice is unfiniſhed, 
and likely to remain ſo through a ſuperſtitious motive; 
as the Dutch pretend that their deſtruction depends on 
its completion, and produce, to vindicate this notion, 
an old prophecy, which implies, J. 


When men a finiſhed piece the ſtadt-houſe call, 
The Seven United Provinces ſhall fall. 


The new church of St. Catherine is a magnificent 
edifice, and-contains many curious pieces of ſculpture, 
painted windows, &c. 2 

The admiralty houſe is an old building, having been 
formerly a nunnery. The arſenal is a fine ſtructure, 


200 feet long and 22 broad. Near the arſenal is the 


dock, which is 508 feet in length, and has the ſtore- 
houſes, ſhip carpenters houſes, &c. contiguous. The 
Eaſt India Houſe is a very large building, and contains 
2 prodigious quantity of various articles, The India 
company hath likewife a magazine or arſenal indepen- 
dent of that juſt mentioned. 


Beſides theſe, here are many places where people may 

e diet and lodging far life, on advancing a certain 

of money, which is not very conſiderable. At 
No. 75. 


| 


— 


— 


many parts of the city poar boxes, hang ag chalns, be- 
ing locked up and ſecured by the overfeers of the paar, 
who every quarter ga round the city, open the bones, 
and diſtribute the money. The play-houſes pay half 
their profits to the uſe of the poor. All Who entertain 
people at fairs are obliged to contribute #/ third. of 
their profits; and all who. paſs, through pay a penny for 
the ſame purpoſe. yy 

The exchange is another ornament of Amſterdam. 
It is built over three arches, under which runs part ef 
the waters of the Amſtel, thro' a canal called Rockin, 
into another named Dam+-Rack. 
were ſuffered to paſs under thoſe arches; but they are 
now locked up with wooden rails, ſince it way diſeq- 
vered that ſome traitors attempted to hide under them 
a boat laden with gunpowder, in order to hle the ex- 
change up, at the time the merchants were met there. 
At aquarter after twelve the gates are ſhut, and thoſe 
who come after that time muſt pay a penny for the 
uſe of the poor. Above ſtairs, over the gallery, there 
is a fencing ſchool, the maſter of which is appointed 
by the magiſtrates ; and a hall, where they ſell all ſores 
of woollen cloth. The chief poſt-offices are all in the 
neighbourhood of the exchange, | 

The public houſes of correction are worth a ſtranger's 
view; as the Raſp-houſe, where rogyes ere impri- 
ſoned, and kept at hard labour; eſpecially. rafpiog or 
ſawing Braſil wood, for three, four, ſeven, tes years, 
or for life, according to the nature of their erime. 
When they are incorrigible they are ofien pus in a 
dungeon where the water comes in; ſo that they myſt 
be continually labouring at the pump to avaid- being 
drowned. The ſpin-houſe is a place where praſtitutes, 
or diſorderly. women, are locked up, and obliged to 
{pin or ſew with great diligence ; but if they cap be at 
of charge of it, they may have chambers by them» 
elves, | 

In the illuſtrious ſchool, or academy, public lectures 
are read on the oriental and other tongues, divinity, 
philoſophy, hiſtory, &c. The lawyers and phyſicians 
have likewiſe their colleges; and here are ſeveral high 
towers with a clock on each, fo diſtributed, that the 
hours may be heard to ſtrike in any part of the city. 
The library, near the ſouth church, is a fine byildipg, 
well furniſhed with books, | 

Te ſluices are works of prodigious expence and art, 
and worth a traveller's notice; Formerly the city was 
frequently damaged by the overflowing of the water, 
which, upon the blowing of a north-eaſt wind, was 
driven out of the Zuyder Sea and the Wye, with ſueh 
violence, into the canals in the ſtreets, that the water 


overflowing, not only run into their cellars, but even 
roſe to the firſt floor of their houſes that ſtood in the 


lower parts of the town ; i prevent which, the ma- 
giſtrates cauſed theſe ſluices to he made at the mouth 
of every one of the four canals that open to the Wye. 
Theſe are ſtrong ſolid brick- works, 10 or 12 feet thick, 
raiſed from the bottom of the river, or rather gulph, 
to the ſurface of the ground, and built acroſs the ca- 
nals, leaving only convenient places for the paſſage of 
ſhips ; which openings are again ſhut up with very 
ſtroag flood-gates, able at all times to reſiſt the force 
of the water, and ſecure the inhabitants from its rage. 
There is a ſettled cuſtom jn the Netherlands not un- 
worthy of notice; which is, that the cities and moſt of 
the villages haye a hoyſe for rhetoricians, or rather for 
poets; for here, under the denomination. of rhethori- 
cians, are underſtood thoſe that delight in poetry. As 
their inclination to verſe is very ſtrong, it engages the 
Dutch poets to erect public ſehools every where, in or- 
der to exerciſe chem mſclves, and to acquire ſome repu- 


tation by their performances. The ſpiel, or mylic- 
| houſes, are a kind of taverns, where young people of 
Amſterdam contains many hoſpitals, which together | 

maintain and relieve great numbers of both ſexes. 


the lower claſs meet two or three times a week, to en- 
tertain themſelves with muſic, dancing, &c. The peſt · 

houſe was built in 1630, and has 360 windows. 
Amſterdam has two ſuburbs, one at the gate of the 
regulars, and the other extending to the village of Over- 
9 * ton, 
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ton, where boats that come from Leyden are rolled over 
land upon wooden rollers: The city is governed by a 


ſenate of 36; and when a vacancy happens by death, 
the ſenators chuſe whom they think proper to fill the 
place, without any reference to the people. The prin- 


cipal civil officers in Amſterdam are the treaſurers, 


who manage the public revenue; the ſcout, whoſe 
office at once reſembles that of a magiſtrate of the 


police, and that of a ſheriff; and the penſioner, who | 


acts as recorder of the city. | 
The militia conſiſts of 60 companies of foot, of at 


leaſt 200 men each; ſo that the whole number is always 
from 12,000'to 15,000. The Jews and Anabaptiſts 
not being admitted to bear arms, are obliged to main- 
tain 1400 ſoldiers, who act as the city guard. | 
Navigation and general commerce, from this ctty, 
to France and England, are not very great; but the 
' correſpondence between the bankers of Amſterdam, 
and thoſe of London and Paris, and the 'buſineſs of 
exchange, and that ſort of traffic that: depends upon 
banking, is highly conſiderable. In ſhort, Amſterdam 
has her ſhare in all the buſineſs that is done in Europe, 
and in moſt of the trading world. 
To this prodigious extent of foreign commerce we 
muſt add the manufactures, which, though carried on in 
other towns of Holland, are alfo more or leſs practifed 
in this powerful and opulent city, with exception only 
to Delf ware. There are refiners for ſugar, ſalt, 
cinnamon, camphire, borax, fulphur, yellow wax, &c. 
This city was lately 3 by the troops of the 
king of Pruſſia. Commotions had been excited in ſome 


_ of the ſtates, which ſeemed reſolved to deprive the 
ſtadtholder of ſeveral rights he poſſeſſed as devolving | 
from his predeceſſors. - Amidſt the general tumult his 
royal confort, ſiſter to the king of Pruſfia, had been 


rreated, at the inftance of certain perſons high in power, 
in a manner derogatory to her dignity, Incenfed at 
this, the Pruſſian monarch commencet hoſtilities againſt 


the matecontents, invefted the capital of Amſlerdam, | 
cauſed the inſurgents to ſurrender, and brought them | 


to terms of accommodation with the ſtadtholder ; who, 
being reinveſted with his rights, and peace and good 
order reſtored throughout the provinces of Holland, 
his troops evacuated the city of Amſterdam. -- - 
Gouda, Gauda, or Ter-Gow, 1s feated on the ſmall 
river Gow, from which it has its name, and the Yſlel, 
which, about five miles lower, falls into the Maes. It 
is almoſt of a round figure, and enjoys a pretty health- 
ful air, though ſeated in a marſhy ground; and by 
their ſluices the inhabitants can drown all the adjacent 
country, which makes it inacceſſible, except by two 
banks, on each ſide the Vſſel, which are fo well forti- 
fied, that no enemy can come that way; and the town 
is likewiſe encompaſſed with a good wall, and a broad 
and deep ditch. The market- place is reckoned the 
largeſt in Holland, the rown-houfe ſtands in the mid- 
dle, and near it the great church, the paintings on 
the windows of which are extraordinary fine. They 
are the works of two brothers, natives of Gouda, 


named Theodore and Walter Crabeth, the moſt emi- 


nent painters on glafs that ever were. The buildings 
here are, for the moſt part, more neat than ſtately ; 


and the city is kept very clean, by a multitude of ca- 


nals, and ſmall currents, that are cleanſed by the tide. 


The chief manufactures of the inhabitants are of cor- | 


dage, and particularly of pipes, which are neat, and 


of which they have a very extenſive trade. They make 


alſo, in the neighbourhood of this city, a- vaſt quan- 
tity of bricks and tiles. It is encompaſſed, like moſt 
other cities in Holland, with multitudes of pretty gar- 
dens, adorned with neat ſummer-houſes. Goudeſluys, 
which takes · its name from this city, lies near the old 
channel of the Rhine, between Badegrave and Leyden. 
Rotterdam is ſituated at the conflux of the Maes and 
Rotter, from the latter of which, and Dam, its name 
is formed. It is 13 miles from the Hague, and 28 
from Amſterdam. The ſtreets are ſpacious, adorned 
with Tofty trees and beautiful canals; by ſome of the 
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41 laſt of which ſhips of the 


greateſt burden are bras 
into the very heart of the city. O was, 1k 
y y ver the Maes, Which 


is very broad, is a bridge, on which is laced a braſs 


ſtatue of Eraſmus. The Haaring-y 


Boom Quay, are noble ſtreets: the latter lies alon 


the Macs; and on one fide has a magnificent x | 
trees and houfes, or rather palaces, extending 8 
half a mile; and on the other the river, . 
are continually failing up and down, or at ih 1 
The principal buildings in the town are the 5 


change, the Eaſt and Weſt-India houſes, the bank, the 


arſenal, and the great church, or that of St. I 
There are three high tribunals in this city, ror 


of the admiralty of the Maes; of the high-bailiff, or 


in the centre of many cities, 
| ſurrounded by a fine canal, and 
beautiful proſpects that imagination ca 


here. 


dyke-graaf of Schieland; and that of the; 
Schieland. the ep 


On the eaſt and weſt fides of the city ar 
docks, where they are continually building, repaitin e 
or launching veſſels; but the largeſt ſhips belongina 5 
the admiralty of Rotterdam lie at Helvoetſluys; mY 


as there is not a fufficient depth of water at the mouth 


of the Maes for ſhips that draw above 15 fert, they are 
obliged to come hither by the way of Helvoetſluys 
and the Haaring-Vliet. The glafs-houfe here produces 
abundance. of glaſs toys, and enamelled bowls, which 
are ſent to India, and exchanged for China ware, and 
other oriental commodities. | 

Gorcum is a neat well-built city, ſtrongly fortified 
by art and nature, and 1s, as well as Worcum and 
Loevenſtein, one of the keys of Holland. They have 
a daily market for corn, butter, cheeſe, fowls, wild- 


ducks, and other proviſions. Their lords formerly 


named their ſenate, but in 1652 the ſtates gave them 
power to appoint their own magiſtrates. Over the wa- 
ter-gate there 1s this inſcription : © A city happy in the 
loyalty of its inhabitants, bleſſed in peace, and uncon- 
quered in war.” 

Aſperen, a fmall walled town, belonging to the fa- 
mily of the Boetfelaars, is noted for giving birth to 
ſeveral eminent divines. At Leerdam, a ſmall city 
belonging to the family of Orange, the celebrated 
Cornelius Janfenius was born. | 

Schredam, on the river Schie, is celebrated for the 
number of juniper-trees which-grow in the neighbour- 
hood. The inhabitants are, in general, fiſnermen and 
net- makers. ä 

Schaonhoven, ſituated at the conflux of the Lech 
and Vliet, at the diſtance of 11 miles from Rotter- 
dam, is well fortified, and has a good harbour and 
trade, efpecially in ſalmon, herrings, paper, &c. 

Birel, in the iſle of Voorn, near the mouth of the 
Maes, has a good harbour and trade, pleaſant walks 
of trees on the ramparts, and is ſtrongly fortificd, The 
celebrated admirat Van Tromp was born here. The 
iſland on which this town ſtands is 20 miles long and 
fix broad; the air is thick, and the ſoil fruitful. The 
Briel was the firſt town that the malecontents, under 
the command of the. earl of March, took from the 
Spaniards in the year 1572, which occaſioned the re- 
volt becoming general, and laid the foundation of 
the Republic- of the United Provinces. It was like- 
wiſe one of the cautionary towns, which was mortgaged 
to queen Elizabeth, for repaying the expences ſhe ha 
been at in ſupporting'them againſt the crown of Spain- 

The Hague, or Gravenhage, is ſituated two = 
eaſt of the ſea, nine north-weſt of Rotterdam, an 
nine fouth-weſt of Leyden. | The name implies Earl 4 
Grave, as formerly the earls of Holland had a. villa 
Since the commencement of the Republic - 
1579 it hath become a very important place; rw 
it is called only a village, becauſe it is not walled, on 
does not ſend deputies to the - ſtates. It, however 
ſurpaſſes many cities in moſt reſpects, and, with e 
to extent, opulence, number of people, &c. 15 = 
ed by few. Ir contains above 5000 houles, 4 


: f un 
50,000 inhabitants, is fituated on an ele; ated pro 5 
towns, villages, &c. 
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The buildings, in general, are grand, the com- 


pany good, the air pure and wholeſome; and the 
1 ople politer than in any other part of the Nether- 
— 3. The palace, or inner court, is moated about 
on three ſides, and on the fourth is waſhed by the 
Vyver, or Diſh-Pond. There are three entrances into 
it, over ſo many draw-bridges, which might be drawn 
10 in caſe of a .tumult. The court js large, and 
almoſt ſquare; and in it, before the guard- room, ſtands 
a very large tree, which was planted by one of the 
rinces of Orange. The buildings are old, irregular, 


and not very magnificent. The ſtadtholders reſide 


here ; and the ſtates- general, the ſtates of the province 
of Holland, the council of ſtate, the council of the 
nobility, and the ſovereign. courts of juſtice, hold 
their aſſemblies here in different apartments, A great 
hall of groſs Gothic architecture is the moſt conſpi- 
cuous building of the place, but with. no happy ef- 
ſect. The walls are hung with colours, drums, and 
other trophies of victory, taken from the Spaniards, 
French, and other enemies of the commonwealth. 
The names of the battles are written underneath them, 
as Hochſtet, Ramilies, Malplaquet, &c. In the 
middle of the hall is a ſcaffold, or wooden ſtruc- 
ture, where the ſtate lotteries are drawn by hoſpital 
boys, as in London : there are alſo ſeveral bookſellers, 
ſtationers, and other ſhops in it. | 

The chamber, where the ſtates-general aſſemble, is 
partly adorned with fine tapeſtry, and embelliſhed 
with elegant paintings of the princes of Orange. The 
chamber of truce, from the ſize and number of the 
windows, is very luminous; and in it the ambaſſadors 
have their public audiences. Near it is the chamber 
of private conference, a plain apartment, but contain- 
ing 12 fine pictures of Hans Holbein. The outward 
court is much larger, and more open, than the inner, 
The horſe guards draw up here, as the foot do in the 
inner court, The former do no duty, except when the 
ſtates are ſitting : they are cloathed in blue, faced with 
red, very finely mounted, and make a good appear- 
ance. At the gate through which is the paſſage from 
the outer court into the Plaats, ſtands the priſon 
for ſtate criminals, where the unfortunate De Wits met 
their fate : this place is always ſhewn to ſtrangers. De 
Plaats is an open airy place, almoſt in the form of a 
triangle: it has no-trees, but is adorned with neat and 
beautiful houſes, - Criminals of any eminence are exe- 
cuted here, on a ſcaffold erected for that purpoſe. 
Ihe Plaats opens to the Vyverberg, which is the 
moſt agreeable part of the Hague: it is called Berg, 
or Hill, becauſe it is an eminence made with the earth 
dug out of the Vyver, or large baſon of water at the 
bottom of it. It conſiſts of ſeveral fine ſhady walks, 
with ſeats in them; and has on one ſide a row of hand- 
ſome buildings, and on the other the Vyver, which 
affords a very grateful proſpect on a ſummer's day. 
The Vyver is handſomely faced with ſtone, 200 paces 
long, and near..x00-broad : it waſhes the back part of 
the court, and of prince Maurice's houſe. There is 
a pretty iſland in the middle of it, planted with a tuft 
ot trees, One of the mpſt remarkable buildings on 


_ the Vyverberg is the Hof, or Palace of Frieſeland, 


which belongs to the prince of Orange. It was built 
by one of his anceſtors, and is dark and decayed; for 
which! reaſon his highneſs, when he, comes to the 

ague, does not live in it, but in an hired houſe in 
the plain. A little beyond that palace is the Loge- 
ment van Dort, . or the houſe where the deputies af the 
aty reſide, when they are at the Hague. 12811 
, The Vyverberg terminates in a very ſpacious open- 
ing, Which takes in part of the Voorhout, and is full of 


regular plantations and gardens. 


be Voorhout is ſo called becauſe it was ſormerly 


the entrance into the wood, Voor ſignifying before, 


and Hout, a wood, or orove. It is the moſt cele- 


v part of the Hague, and conſiſts of the mall, 
- three ways for coaches on each ſide, planted with 
trees; beyond which are two parallel rows of magnifi, 
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cent houſes, chiefly occupied by the foreign miniſters, 
and perſons of the firſt quality, at the Hague. The 
moſt remarkable buildings here are at the upper end 
of the mall. The palace of Opdam, or: Waſtanaar, 
is a neat, elegant ſtructure, - The Little Voorhout is 
railed round, and adorned with high trees like the 
other. The houſes about it are elegant and pleaſant. 
The Jews ſynagogue is very neat, and particularly ele- 
gant within, The Little Voorhout opens to the New 


Princeſs Graft, one of the moſt elegant parts of the 


Hague. The magazine, or military ſtore-houſe, is a 
lofty building, principally deſigned for founding can- 
non, The French play-houſe, in Caſnari-ſtreer,. is a 
very indifferent building; and the Plain, in Dutch 
Het Pleyn, into which one enters. from the outer 
court, is a beautiful grove, laid out in ſeveral croſs 
walks, and ſurrounded with ſtately; houſes : here the 
foot-guards draw up every afternoon. The deputies 
of the city of Amſterdam have their, houſes here, 
which are magnificent; and worthy the repreſentatives 
of ſo great a city; and the prince of Orange has alſo a 
fine houſe here. | | 

The Noord-eynde, or North-end, is a long ſtrait 
ſtreet, in the middle of which is the Oude Hoff, or 
Old Court, a noble palace, belonging formerly to 
king William III. Ir is a large modern building, with 
two advanced wings, ſupported by high arches, from 
the angles of which runs a noble baluſtrade: in the 
midſt of it is the principal gate; and at each end are 
two leſſer ones: this baluſtrade, which is of iron gilt, 
ſeparates the court from the ſtreet. 9) 

Near the great market ſtands the Stathuys, or Town- 
Houle: it was formerly but an ordinary building, but is 
now rebuilt in a modern taſte: it fronts the great church, 
and the ſpace between them is uſed for public execu- 
tions. A ſcaffold is erected, on ſuch occaſions, before 
the windows of the town-houſe, where the magiſtrates 
ſit, and ſee the ſentence executed. The town-houſe is a 
plain and handſome building, but differs in nothing from 
a private houſe, only in the front of it there 1s this good 
motto, in large gilt capitals: Ne Jupiler quidem omnibus 
placet ; that is to ſay, © Jupiter himſelf cannot pleaſe 


| every one;” alluding to the difficulty of pleaſing uni- 


verſally in the adminiſtration of juſtice. , Ihe bench on 
which the judges fit is finely gilt and carved ;. and over 
it is a mythological painting, on the adminiſtration of 


juſtice, exquiſitely well done. 


The great church, over- againſt the. town-houſe, is 
very large : the choir, which 1s ſeparated from the body 


$23 


of the church by a braſs baluſtrade, is darkened by the 


great number of eſcutcheons affixed to it. go, 
Near this church is the anatomical hall, belonging to 

the ſurgeons of the Hague: they are upon the ſame 

footing as thoſe in France, form a company, and have 


| a profeflor of anatomy, who diſſects publicly, reads lec- 


tures to them, and is paid by the magiſtrates. 1 

In the ſtreet, called the Hooge Welt-eynde, or High 
Weſt-end, is the hotel of- Spain: it belongs to the 
crown of Spain, whoſe arms are affixed to the wall, and 


whoſe ambaſſador always reſides in it; This is the only 


crown that has an hotel, or houſe, at the Hague, for 
its miniſter. 727 nin 2012 3, 101 

Near this hotel is an houſe where ladies, whoſe 
fortunes are not equal to their birth, arę maintained. It 
was founded by our excellent queen Mary, conſort of 
William III. for a certain number of French Proteſtant 
gentlewomen, who, having made a ſacrifice of their 
eſtates in France to their religion, and not being ca- 


| pable of getting a livelihood, would have been reduced to 
the utmoſt diſtreſs, had they not met wich ſuch a ſea- 


ſonable relief. aig parte OG uu” 
In this part of the Hague is alſo the Prince-graft, one 


of the moſt beautiful and magnificent ſtreets in Europe: 


ir is near half a mile in length, propartionably broad, 


and as ſtrait as a line. A fine canal, adorned on both 
ſides with ſhady trees, runs through the midſt of it, The 


bridges over it are of hewn ſtone, with iron rails upon 
the ſides of them, The buildings, eſpecially thoſe lately 
1 : erecte 
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erected on ne ſide of the ſtreet, reſemble palaces more 
than private houſcs, and are inhabited by perſons of the 


firſt rank. | 

Near the farther end 6f this ſtreet ſtands t'Hofje van 
Nicoop, i. e. Nicoop's Hoſpital, or feat for poor people. 
It is one of the moſt beautiful hoſpitals of that Kind, and 
was built by one Newport, a Roman Catholic merchant, 
for 60 poor widows of his religion : but the N 
obliged him to allow the Proteſtants an equal ſnare in 
his charity. The contrivance of the building is admi- 
rably adapted to the uſe it was intended for. 

The environs of the Hague are exceeding pleaſant. 
Among other agreeable objects are the wood, with the 
3 of Orange at the extremity of it, called the 


ouſe in the Wood; the village of Scheveling; and 


the ſand- hills along the North Sea; with the village of 
Voorburg, and the charming ſeats and fine gardens 


round it. Two miles from the Hague is Ryſwick, a 
village; and a quarter of a mile from that a noble pa- 


lace belonging to the prince of Orange, famous for the 
treaty of peace concluded there in 1697. Five miles 
beyond Looſduynen, and not far from the beautiful vil- 
lage of Graveſande, is Honſlardyck, another palace be- 
longing to the prince of Orange, and one of the fineſt 
ſtructures in the Low Countries. 

Naorden, a town on the Zuyder-Sea, is ſtrongly for- 
tified, and a kind of barrier to Amſterdam, Here 
are ſorne woollen and velvet manufactories. 

Muyden is a well-fortified town at the mouth of the 
Vecht, on the Zuyder-Sea. Great quantities of ſalt 
are made here; and the adjacent country, in cafe of 
need, may be laid under water. 


The principal places in North-Holland are as 


follow: 


Alkmaar, 23 miles north of Amſterdam, is a beauti- 


ful and pleafant town, furrounded with gardens, walks, 
and meadows. The road -and canal from hence to 
Bemſted are very agreeable, as are the walks upon the 
ramparts. 
tholics, and the greateſt trade is in butter and cheeſe. 
Edam, near the Zuyder-Sea, has a conſiderable trade 
in timber, train oil, ſalt, ſhip-building, &c. 
Monikendam, Monikedam, or Munikedam, lies on 
the Zuyder - Sea, about eight miles diſtant from Amſter- 
dam to the north-eaſt, and as many from Muyden to 
the north. It has its name from the ſmall river Monick, 
which runs through it. It is an ancient city, mentioned 
in the Dutch annals of 1236, well fortified with ram- 
rts and walls, and has a monk for its arms. The in- 
bitants of this city contributed very much to the vic- 
tory gained by the Dutch near Hoorn, in 1573, over 
the Spaniſh fleet, commanded by the admiral count 
Boſſu; and they till keep in the town-houſe the collar 
of the order of the Golden Fleece, which was taken from 
that admiral by Cornelius Dirczen, a native of Moni- 
kendam, who was admiral of the Dutch fleet. 


I 


Hoorn is ſituated on a bay of the Zuyder-Sea, 12 


miles from Alemaer to the eaſt, and 17 from Amſterdam 
to the north. It is a pleaſant, rich, and large town, en- 
compaſſed with ſo many dykes and canals, that it is 


reckoned'impregnable. The inhabitants are alſo famed | 
Some derive its name from -its crooked 
Harbour, Hoorn, in Dutch, ſignifying a horn. On the 


for courage. 


Jand fide are rich paſtures, fine 'gardens, and plea- 
fant walks. The trade of this city conſiſts chiefly in 
butter and cheeſe, 'where6f they export vaſt quantities 
into Spain, Portugal, and '6ther parts, eſpecially at 


their annual fair in the month of May. They have a 
conſiderable trade in Daniſh cattle, which being brought 


lean into this place are ſattened in the adjacent paſtures, 
and then drove to the other places in Holland. They 


alſo build ſhips, and have a ſhare in the whale- fiſnery. 


Here is one of the ſix chambers of the Dutch Eaſt-India 
eompany. The chamber of North-Holland, for the 

India company, is ſettled here: and one of the 
five colleges of the admiralty reſides alternately at 
Hoorn and Enchuyſen. Hoorn has given birth to 


ſeveral lerned men, and particularly to Peter Junius, 


A NEW, ROYAL and AUTHENTIC SYSTEM or UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY. 
| the celebrated hiſtorian ; and to William Scouten 


The inhabitants are principally Roman Ca- 


— TPIY 


| tains ſeveral fine villages, and a large town ont 


failing beyond the Straits of Magellan, gif who, 
1616, the paſſage called the 2k of Le — in 
Enchuyſen, or Enchuſia, ſtands on the Zuyder. S-. 
11 miles diſtant from Hoorn. It is very ſtrong b 25 
ſituation and by art. The harbour is one of the EN 
in this country; but as there lies a bank of ſand b ef t 
it, it is liable to be choaked up, and made im mY 
cable for large veſſels, They build many "Ts Feng 
drive a great trade in herring fiſhing, and fend dun 
large fleets into the Baltic, and other places, by which 
as well as by their refining ſalt from Britany, in France 
the city is in a flouriſhing condition. This is the firſt 


town that revolted from Spain, after the taking of the 


Briel by the | ago: 297” 

Medinblick, on the Zuyder-Sea, ſeven miles a: 
from Enchuyſen, is reckoned the moſt 4 = 1 
North-Holland, and was formerly its capital, %r Sm 
ſeat of the Friſon kings. The town is ſmall, but has 2 
noble harbour, The banks, or dykes here, are 
ſtronger, broader, and higher than any in the cdutte 
The chief trade of the inhabitants conſiſts in timber, 
which they fetch from Norway, and other places in the 
Baltic. They were the firſt who, in 1593, ſailed to Gui. 
nea, from whence they returned to Amſterdam richly 
loaded. The neighbouring country abounds in excel. 
lent paſtures, where are bred a prodigious number of 
Cattle. 

Fourteen miles to the weſt of Medinblick lies Schaa- 
gen, a rich village: the adjacent country is reckoned 
the richeſt foil in Europe, 

Egmond, a well-built village, which gave title 
the counts of Egmond, lies ** — a 1 

Seven miles farther to the ſouth lies Beverwick, anci- 
ently noted for pilgrimages to it. It has pleaſant en- 
clofures, a good harbour on the mouth of the Wicker. 
meer, and a lake which communicates with the Wye. 

The drained lands in North-Holland are the Zype, 
the Beemſter, the Purmer, the Wormeer, and Scher- 
meer. The Zype was firſt drained and encompaſſed 
with banks by William, lord of Schaagen, and ſe- 
cured by ſtrong fences in 1552, but the ſea broke them 
down in 1570: after which it was drained again, and 
ſcoured by a mole of prodigious height and bulk, proof 
againſt all attacks of the ſea; and it is now a very fruit- 
ful ſoil. The noiſe made by the waves which break 
upon it ſounds like the barking of a pack of hounds, 
from whence it is called the Hounds-Wood. It is fup- 
ported by large beams of timber, firmly placed in the 
ground, and ſtrongly faſtened together, the diſtances be- 
tween them being filled with large ſtones, that reſemble 
rocks; and the mole is ſtrengthened by a vaſt bank 
caſt up againſt it. There were no leſs than 30 mills 
made uſe of to drain the Beemſter, which is encom- 
paſſed by a channel from four to eight rods broad, 
and is joined to Purmer- end, by a bridge at the ſouth 
end. 

Acroſs the mouth of the Zuyder-Sea lies a row of 
iſlands; the firſt of which, named the Texel, is diſ- 
joined from the north cape of North-Holland, by 2 
very narrow channel ; nor are the diſtances between the 
reſt much larger. The three, named Texel, Flie- 
land, 'and Schelling, are reckoned part of North- 


Holland. | 
| The Texel is about eight miles long, and five broad: 


it is defended from the ſea by ſand-hills, and es 
banks. - Moſt of the foil is applied to feed ſheep, — 
which they have great flocks; and the cheeſe made o 
their milk vies with the Parmiſan. This pt 2 


ſide, called Burch, which enjoys the privileges of a city. 


| The inhabitants apply themſelves to agriculture 37 


herring-fiſhing ; and the ſtates, becauſe of the impor- 
tance of this place, which lies at the mouth of the 
Zuyder-Sea, have built a ſtrong fortreſs here, * 
they keep always a good garriſon. 

Flieland, or Vlieland, lies towards the aon r 
the Texel, and is about nine miles long, and 


broad: 
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The chief of them, containing above too houſes, was 


tapeſtry, The bank is a neat edifice, containing ſe- 


mual fair is kept, a fiſh-marker, a market for vege- 


and its trade in other articles is very conſiderable. 


EUROPE. 


broad: it has only two ſmall villages, and is chiefly | 


remarkable for che great quantity of muſcles found 
eng or Der Schelling, lies to the north-eaſt df 
Flieland, and is about 10 miles long, and three broad. 
It has two villages with churches, and three without. 


burnt, with 100 merchant ſhips, by Sir Robert Holmes, 
wich an Engliſn ſquadron, in 1666. Some reckon | 
this iſland to belong to the province of Frieſeland. 


illands lying along the mouth of the Zuyder- 
7 ef Pavers large banks of ſand; break the 
rage of the ocean, and form two good harbours at the 
Texel and Vlie ; the firſt being a noted ſtation for 
ſhips bound to the ſouth, and the other for thoſe bound 
to the north, 1 | 10 241 
The Wierengen, thus called from the great quantity 
of ſea-weed, named Wier, is a number of little iſlands : 
which lie more to the ſouth, on the Toaſt of North- | 
Holland: the chief of them is five miles long, and two | 
broad, has ſeveral good villages, a rich ſoil, and large 


» 9 


flocks of ſneep. | 


— 


— ——U— — 


JEALAND has Flanders to the ſouth, the province | 


of Holland to the north, Brabant to the eaſt, and 


| 
the German Ocean to the weft. It conſiſts of iſlands, | 
is guarded againſt the fea by dykes, has a fruitful ſoil, | 
but is without fuel, except what England and Scotland 


ſupply. Sheep are numerous, and the wool fine, and 


fiſh may be had in great plenty. The province is po- 
ulous and wealthy, but the air is not wholeſome. The | 

aſſembly of the ſtates conſiſts of ſeven members, is held 

at Middleburg, and has the prince of Orange for its 


preſident. To the aſſembly of the ſtates-general Zea- || 


land ſends four deputies, who hold their office for life, 
Two high courts of juſtice, a- college of admiralty, 
and a chamber of accompts, are the principal tribu- 
nals. The clergy are divided into four claſſes. The 
principal places in Zealand are, wy 
Middleburg, the capital, ſituated 50 miles ſouth-weſt 
of Rotterdam, and takes its name from its ſituation, in the 
middle of the iſland of Walcheren. It has the firſt ſeat 
in the aſſembly of the ſtates of Zealand, and is extenſive, | 
handſome, and populous. The form is oval, the pub- 
lic buildings magnificent, and- the ſtreets broad and 
well paved. The whole is environed by a fine capa- 
cious canal well ſtored with fiſh, and the neighbouring 
proſpects are very beautiful. The gates are eight in 
number; the harbour 'and city are ſtrongly fortified, 
and the latter contains 33 pariſhes, about 4000 houſes, 
and near 26,000 inhabitants. Here are one Engliſh, 
one French, one Lutheran, and ſix Dutch churches, a 
Roman Catholic chapel, a Jews ſynagogue, &c. The 
ſtadt-houſe is a fine building, ſituated in the market- 
place, adorned with 25 ſtatues of the counts and coun- 
teſſes of Holland, a ſtatue of the emperor Charles V. 
and a handſome tower. The chamber of the aſſembly 
of the ſtates is an old building, but is finely hung with 


veral apartments: the commiſſioners make up their 
accounts three times in a year, and the city is ſecurity 
for the bank. Here are two priſons very ſtrong, a 
commodious Latin ſchool, a horſe-guard houſe, an 
Eaſt-India houſe, a large market-place where the an- 


tables, an exchange, a mad-houſe, an orphan-houſe, 
and an hoſpital for the aged and decrepid. The burgh- 
ers weeſhuys was built in 1718, for the maintenance 
of decayed burghers childreu the money for found- 
ng it was left by a lady. Here is a pond, which 
being filled every ſpring-tide, and emptying itſelf 
Sai, makes a continued ſtream through all the ca- 
nals, and prevents the water from ſtagnating. This 
«ty 1s the ſtaple for French and Spaniſh wines, 


— . 


he inhabitants burn coals, which they procure from | 
Eo 5d No, 75. 


Scotland, or Holland turf, not having any fuel of theit 
own, . ; 3 1 

Fluſhing, ſituated in the iſland of Walcheren, five 
miles from Middleburg; is ſtrongly fortified, has an 
excellent harbour, great trade; and contains - ſeveral 
fine ſtructures. It ſhook off ths, Spaniſh yoke in i 572, 


| and voluntarily ſubmitred to the ſtates. In 1585 it 


was mortgaged. to queen Elizabeth, but reſtored by 
James I. Sir Philip Sidney was governor of it while 
in the hands of the Engliſh. . Loaded veſſels come up 
to the very doors of the merehants. The famous ad- 
miral de Ruyter, who roſe, from a common ſeaman 
and pilot, to be admiral of the United Provinees, was 


born here in 1607. The prince of Orange, as mar- 


quis of Fluſhing and Veer, or Teer-Veer, is firſt no- 
bleman of the province, and preſident in the aſſembly 
att Heats) e . 

Rammekins is a ſtrong fort; built by Mary, queen 
of Hungary, and governeſs of the Low Countries, 
for Charles V. It ſtands pleaſantly, being encompaſſed 
with villages, meadows, and fields; and on one fide it 
has a creek, which is a ſafe harbour for ſhips; It was 
one of the cautionary towns given to queen Elizabeth; 
Weſt-Cappelle on the weſtern coaſt of theciſland; has 
a commodious harbour, and is famous for the maritime 
laws uſed in the Seven Provinces, and called by its 
name. The | 
called Weſthove, is pleafantly ſituated amongſt woods, 
near-Domburg, which is now reduced to a village, be- 
ing ruined by inundations. | 


Scotland, the natives of which enjoy particular pri- 
vileges here. The arſenal is the beſt furniſhed: in the 
province, and the harbour a very good one. The 
Calviniſts alone are allowed the public exerciſe of their 
religion in the town; whence the Veres, anciently earls 
of Qxford, have derived both their origin and name. 

The iſland of South-Beveland is the pleaſanteſt of 

all the Zealand iſlands, and contains the town of Ter- 
Goes, on the northern part of the iſland, not far from 
Eaſt-Schelde. It is ſmall, but neatly built, ſtrongly 
fortified, and carries on a good trade; beſides, it is 
the only town on the iſland that ſends deputies to the 
ſtates. 1 | 

Schowen iſle is 17 miles long, about eight broad, 
tolerably fertile, has many rich farms and gentlemens 
ſeats, and contains the town of Zirkſee, 13 miles from 
Middleburg, which ſends depuries to the ſtates; 

The iſland of Duiveland took its name from the great 
number of duives, or pigeons, which formerly abound- 
ed init, and contains only a few villages, | 

Tholen iſle is eight miles long, and four broad; but 
does not contain any place worth naming, except 
Tholen, which ſtands on the Earidracht, is well fortifi- 
ed, ſends deputies to the ſtates, and has a toll-houſe. 

St. Philip's iſland contains only one village of the 
ſame name, | | 


FRIESELAN D, 


FRIESELAND is bounded by the Flie to the. weſt, 

by Groningen and Overyſſel. to the eaſt, by the 
German Ocean to the north, and by the Zuyder-Sea 
to the ſouth. . It 1s 32 miles long, 27 broad, has a ſoil 
and air reſembling thoſe of Holland, rich paſtures, that 
feed large quantities of cattle, ſheep, horſes, &c. and 


in the higher grounds good corn lands. It produces 


turf and wood, has many lakes, and is guarded from 


the ſea by conſiderable dykes. Here are many canals, 


which facilitate commerce. The inhabitants are chiefly 
Anabaptiſts. Their language approaches the neareſt to the 


Old Engliſh of any other in Europe. The linen manu- 


factured here is the fineſt perhaps in the univerſe, and 
the woollens are much eſteemed. The aſſembly of the 
ſtates here conſiſts of about 82 perſons, who ſend five 
deputies to the aſſembly of the ſtates-general. Several 
courts and chambers. belong to this province; and the 

9 Z | Calviniſt 


palace of the abbots of Middleburg, 


Veer, or Teer-Veer, four miles from Middleburg, | 
is well fortified, and has. a good trade, eſpecially to 
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Calviniſt miniſters are divided into fax claſſes which 
hold ſynods annually and alternately. 


Leuwarden, the capital of this province, is 60 miles 


from Amſterdam to the north-eaſt, and 7 from the 
German Ocean to the ſouth. It is the largeſt, richeſt, 


beſt built, and moſt populous town of the province, 


the ſeat of the provincial ſtates and the ſovereign coun- 


cil, and the reſidence of the ſtadtholder. The ſtreets | 
are clean, the houſes ſplendid, the bridges well paved, 


and the gardens pleaſant. The churches, the gover- 
nor's palace, that where the ſtates meet, and the houſes 
of the noblemen, are fine ſtructures. The form of the 


city is an oblong ſquare, encompaſſed with ftrong ram- | 


parts, a broad deep ditch, and five bulwarks of earth, 
with a ditch to each. It ſtands in a fruitful foil; and, 
by its navigable canals, the largeſt of which runs to the 


ocean, they have a good trade with Hamburg, Bre- 
men, Embden, and Holland; and are plentifully ſup- | 
plied with neceſſaries from the neighbouring countries. 


One of their canals to the weſtward is ſecured by ſtrong 
fQluices. Here were formerly four monaſteries, now 
turned to other uſes. They have two hoſpitals, one of 
of them nobly endowed for 100 poor perſons of both 
ſexes, with accommodations for the aged, ſick, and 
lunatic ; and for entertaining poor ſtrangers two nights 
at a time. They have ſeveral good laws for regulating 
their government, into which they admit no military 
men, nor any but thoſe of the eſtabliſhed religion, and 
of competent eſtates. The magiſtracy is compoſed of 
three burgomaſters, and nine ſcheepens, or aldermen ; 
one of the former, and two of the latter, are changed 
annually on New Year's day. This city and Franeker 
are the only two in the province that chuſe their own 
magiſtrates : thoſe of the other towns are appointed 
by the ſtadtholder, from a double nomination preſented 
to him. | 

Franeker, a town about 10 miles from Leuwarden, 
and four from the Zuyder-Sea, has an univerſity, and 
a phyſic-garden. The ſalaries of the profeſſors are 
paid out of the revenues of the old monaſteries ; and 
the ſtudents, neither in this or the other univerſities 
of the provinces, pay any tax for their wine and beer, 
Fine blue glazed tiles and bricks are made here in large 
quantities. 

Sneek is ſituated on a lake of the ſame name, which 
ſupplies it with plenty of fiſh, both for conſumption 
and ſale ; but otherwiſe of no note. 

Dokkum ſtands in a fruitful country, abounding 
with corn, paſture, villages, and gentlemens ſeats. A 
great deal of ſalt is alſo made at it. 

Harlingen ſtands on the coaſt of the Zuyder-Sea, 


at the mouth of a large canal. The admiralty college 
of Frieſeland has its ſeat here. Its manufactures are | 


ſalt, bricks, and tiles. 

Workum 1s famous for the quantities of lime made 
there from muſcle ſhells ; Vlſt ſends deputies to the 
ſtares; and Makkum has many falt-houſes and brick- 


kilns, 
inhabitants are employed in fiſhing, or ſhip-building, 


and differ from the other Frielſians in diale& and ap- 


parel, e 
Molkweren is a village ſituated in a marſhy ground. 


They ſpeak here a particular language, which none of 
the other inhabitants of the country are able to under- 
ſtand. It is a remainder, or dialect, of the ancient 
Saxon; fo that the people of that village, and the 


Engliſh, underſtand each other pretty well The | 
houles here are all ſeparated from one another, and 
placed ſo irregularly, that when a ſtranger comes into 


this village, he muſt have a guide to help him out of 
that labyrinth. | | 

At Wykeb village, in the quarter of the Seven Fo- 
reſts, are interred the remains of the celebrated general 
Coehorn: and on the coaſt of Frieſeland are two little 
iſlands, viz, Ameland and Schiermonnigkoog, the 
former of which belongs to the prince of Orange, as 
a free independent lordſhip, 


Hinlopeu has a harbour on the Zuyder-Sea ; the | 


— « 


I 


GRONINGEN. 


RONINGEN is bounded on-theweſt by Friestian 
on the eaſt by Munſter, on the ſound by 8 


and on the north by the German Ocean, It £ 
* . 47 


miles long, and the greateſt breadth is a 55 
The air and ſoil are ſimilar to thoſe of Feilen 
The number of canals and dykes are very con * * 
and the principal river is the Hunſe. The Rates ah le, 
of the deputies of the town of Groningen, and _ 


neighbouring country thereof ; and the 

— the Gi as in the other provinces. Sa har 
are ſent to the ſtates-general. The number of eſtablit. 
ed clergy are 160 miniſters, divided into 7 claſſes: — 
the principal places are 3 inp 

Groningen, the capital, ſituated at the conflux of 
ſeveral rivulers, which form the Hunſe and Find, 
Ships of conſiderable burthen can come up to the cit 
in conſequence of which it enjoys a good trade. The 
univerſity is well endowed out of the revenues of th 
ancient monaſteries. The town, which was "Mea 
one of the Hans, and has ſtill great rivileges, is = 
and populous, being the ſeat of the high colleges and 
containing 3 ſpacious market-places and ſtreets, in 
which are many fine houſes, beſides churches, and other 

ublic ſtructures. By the river Fivel, and the Eems 
it has a communication with Weſtphalia. In 1672 i 
made a gallant reſiſtance againſt the biſhop of Mun- 
ſter. Rodolphus Agricola, and Veſelius, two of the 
moſt learned men of the age in which they lived, were 
born here. Under the juriſdiction of this city is a con- 
ſiderable diſtrict, called the Gorecht. 

Dam, or Damme, ſtands on the river, or channc] 
called Damſterdiep. The Imperialiſcs took this city by 
ſtorm in 1536, when thoſe of Gelderland were lords 
of it; and it was then agreed, that the walls ſhould 
never be rebuilt, nor the town fortified. Though this 
is an open place, yet it has all the privileges of a city, 
and ſends deputies to the ſtates of the province. It 
has ſuffered very much of late by inundations. 

Delfzyl has a very good harbour, which, for ſitua- 


tion, and other advantages, exceeds that of Embdev. . 


It is a ſtrong place, ſurrounded with good ramparts, 
and ſeven baſtions ; and defended by a citadel, encom- 
paſſed by broad and deep ditches. In 1672 the Dutch 
Eaſt-India fleet, conſiſting of 14 ſhips, the cargoes of 
which were valued at 16 millions ſterling, eſcaped into 
this harbour from the Engliſh fleet, which purſued 
them very cloſe. | | 

Winſchoten is a ſtrong fortreſs, but was taken and 
plundered by the troops of Munſter in 1674. It: 
chiefly remarkable for the firſt battle fought againſt 
the Spaniards in 1568, by the Dutch, in defence of 
their liberty; when count Louis of Naſſau, brother to 
prince William I. defeated the Spaniſh general Aren- 
berg, who was killed in the action, after himſclf 
had Killed, with his own hand, count Adolphus of 
Naſſau, another brother of prince William I. [he 
Spaniards loſt in the battle 1200 men, all their bag- 


gage, and ſix guns. x 
OVER-YSSEL. 


OVER-YSSEL is bounded on the ſouth by Zuephen; 
on the north by Frieſeland and Drenthe; 50 the eaſt 
by the county of Bentheim, and the biſhopric of Mun- 


ſter; and to the welt by the Zuyder-Sea. It has the name 


ſpect of Holland, 
F & to the 
ovinces, 
in ſome 


of Over-Y ſel from its ſituation in reſpect 
Utrecht, and part of Gelderland. With reſpe 
foil, it is, in general, far inferior to the other pr 
being full of ſands, heaths, and marſhes; het, 
places, they have good corn land and paſture. , 
ſtates conſilt of the nobility, and the towns of ow 
ter, Kampen, and Zwol, in which their annual 2 by 
blies are alternately held. The province W# 


ſubject to the biſhops of Utrecht, till biſhop 4 p 
Bavaria, transferred it to Charles V. and, in is . 


2 


S . n, 827 


a valley, towards which the deſcent is confiderable. 
Upon the gate to the north-weſt of the caſtle are | I! 
theſe-inſcriptions : Pes imperii. Huc uſque jus Staviræ. ö 
Melior eft tellicoſa libertas quam ſervitus pacifica. That k | 
is to ſay, „This is the border of the empire. So far | 


EUROPE. ] 


the union of Utrecht. Here are high tri- 
ra gh colleges, anſwering to thoſe of the other 
ovinces ; and five deputies are commonly ſent from 
ence to the aſſembly of the ſtates-general. The 
clergy of the eſtabliſhed religion, who are divided into 


ſour claſſes, hold their annual ſynods alternately in the 


hief towns. 
vince are the following: 


Deventer, in the quarter of Salland, on the Fſſel, | 
is a neat, populous, -well-built, and well-fortified city, 
eontaining ſeveral churches belonging to different ſects, 


a gymnaſium illuſtre, a mint, and an iron foundery ; 
and five annual fairs are held here. They brew alſo 
a pleaſant ſort of beer, and have a $299 trade, Along 
the river ſide is a fine quay, adorned with rows of 


"Kampen, on the YVſſel, is ſtrong from its ſituation, and 


may be eaſily laid under water. The wooden bridge 


is à curious ſtructure, ſtanding upon vaſt piles. T his 
place was once a free Imperial city, and has ſtill a mint, 
but its trade is grey decayed. | 

Hoſſelt is a fortified town on the Blackwater; Ge- 
nemunden is remarkble for the mats made there; 


Amels is famed for its manufactures of fine linen; and 


Woolenhoven, on the Zuyder- Sea, is a commercial 
place. FE . 

Zwol is the handſomeſt and moſt wealthy town in 
the province. It is ſtrongly fortified, contains ſeveral 
churches and hoſpitals, an arſenal, a college, and a 
granary. The provincial ſtates meet here, at Deventer, 
and Kampen alternately : and the celebrated Thomas- 
a-Kempis was prior of a monaſtery near this town. 


GELDERLAN D. 


THIS: province is uſually called North-Gelderland, 

to diſtinguiſh it from Upper Gelderland, or Gel- 
ders, which belongs to the king of Pruſſia, and which 
we have already deſcribed in that monarch's dominions. 
North Gelderland is bounded on the eaſt by Munſter 
and Cleves; on the weſt by Utrecht and Holland; on 
the north by Over-Yfel and the Zuyder-Sea ; and on 
the ſouth by the Maes, which ſeparates it from Bra- 
bant. It is 47 miles from north to ſouth, and upwards 


The moſt remarkable places in the pro- 


ty with war, than flavery with peace,” The reaſon of 
theſe inſcriptions is ſuppoſed to be, that this was the 
limit of the Roman empire on this ſide ; and that the 
impoſt, or tax, called Stavira, reached not them, be- 
cauſe they were exempted from this city to Arnheim, 
acroſs the-Betuwe, about ſeven miles long, at the charge 
of theſe two cities. | i 
Tiel, on the Waal, 17 miles weſt of Nimeguen, 
though much decayed from its priſtine ſplendor, is ſtill 
populous, and has a tolerable trade. 2 
Bommel, the capital, and only conſiderable place of 
an iſland of the ſame name, otherwiſe called Bemmel- 
waert, ſtands on the river Waal. It is a pleaſant 
walled city, with broad and regular ſtreets. It is very 
ſtrong, being fortified with good curtains, baſtions, 
and towers, a double wall, and double ditches. It 
ſtrands low, in a marſhy ground, which can be over- 
flowed from the Waal and the Maes. It ſurrendered to 
the French in 1672, who ſpent 14 days in deſtroying its 
fortifications, carried off the artillery and ammunition, 


ry 
reaches the right of Stavira. It is better to have liber- 1 

f 

fy 


and obliged the town to pay 36,000 guilders to pre- 


vent being burnt, It was afterwards ſtrongly fortified 


hen recovered by the ſtates. The town chuſes their 


own magiſtrates, under whoſe juriſdiction is the whole 
iſland of Bommel, in which are many good villages, 
and which is about 13 miles long, and 4 broad, be- 
tween that and the Maes, 2 | 

Batenburg is the chief place of a little diſtri, call- 
ed Maes and Waal, becauſe it lies between thoſe two 
rivers, near their conflux. The town has the title of a 
barony ; and two brothers, lords of Batenburg, were 
beheaded ax Bruſſels, in the year 1569, by the duke 
of Alva's orders. The counts of Hoorn were alſo de- 
ſcended from that family. 

Panderen is a village in the bailiage of Upper 
Betuwe, where begins the new canal, through which 
the Rhine at preſent paſſes. In the ſame bailiage ſtood 
formerly the Schenken-Schanze, a very ſtrang and 
ſpacious fort, built in 1586 by general Martin Schenk ; 


i 


h of 40 from eaſt to weſt. The land lies higher, and and the Tolhaus, a caſtle where the dukes of Gelder- | 
f the air is much clearer, than in the maritime provinces, land frequently reſided, and where veſſels till pay toll, | 
0 and the ſoil in moſt parts is fruitful. Gelderland is as they did formerly. The Betuwe is that track of | 
4 watered by the Rhine, and its three branches, the land lying between the Rhine and the Waal. It is 


ff deputies ſent to the ſtates-general are 19. Here are over the Yſſel, which divides the town into two parts. ol 
0 upwards of 200 Calviniſt miniſters, 4 Lutheran, 14 || The whole neighbouring country may be laid under Wi 
1 Roman Catholic, and 3 Anabaptiſt congregations. || water by means of the Borkel, a river which here joins dl 
: ay principal places in the diſtrict of Nimeguen are || the Yſſel. There are ſeveral churches here belong- 1 

) as follow : | 


Yſſel, Leck, and Waal, ſeveral canals, &c. It is 
divided into three diſtricts, viz. Nemeguen, Zutphen, 
and Arnheim, each of which has its dicts and ſtates, 
Thoſe for the province are held twice a year, and the 


Nimeguen ſtands on the Waal, andis the capital of the 
quarter to which it gives name. It is a large ancient 
city, ſtrongly fortified, and Pry ſituated, where 
the Oppidum Batavorum is ſuppoſed by ſome ro have 
ſtood. The provincial ſtates, and thoſe of the diſtrict, 
aſſemble in the ſtadt-houſe. This city is famous for 
the peace concluded here in 1678, between the French 


divided into two bailiages, called the Upper and 
Lower, or Eaſtern and Weſtern Betuwe. 

Zutphen, a town on the right bank of the Yſſel, 
is large and ſtrongly fortified, and has a bridge of boats 


ing to different ſects, with hoſpitals for the aged, tick, 
orphans, and ſtrangers, and a gymnaſium. There 
are pleaſant walks about it, eſpecially on the ramparts. 
The citizens are noted for their courteſy and politeneſs, 
to which the many gentlemen who live here greatly 
contribute. The great Sir Philip Sydney died here of 
the wounds he received at the ſiege of this city; and 
Gerard Van Zutphen, maſter to the famous Thomas-a- 


monuments 


and the confederates. It carries on a good trade with Kempis, was born here. 3 
n- the duchy of Cleves, and makes great profit by its Arnheim, the third diſtrict, contains a town of the 1 
"4 white beer, which is much eſteemed - throughout the ſame name, which is not only the capital of this diſ- + 4 
- provinces, In the town-houſe is kept the ſword with || tridt, but of the whole province, It ſtands on the 0 
- which the counts Egmont and Hoorn were behead- Rhine, at the foot of the Veluwe hills, 6 miles from Wi 
5, ed by the duke of Alva's order. The burgrave, || Nimeguen, and 48 from Amſterdam, and is tron ly { 
i who reſides in the caſtle, is one of the chief nobles || fortified. ' It has alſo a commodious harbour, 44 0 
al . of the province, and preſides in its diets. In the the ſear of the ſupreme council of Gelderland, and the "is 
4 higher part of the city are three large ponds, fed || chamber of accounts. Here is an ancient palace, in Wy. 
; from hidden ſprings; and through the whole there which the dukes of Gelderland, and after them the "+ 
ke are many deep wells, which ate obſerved to riſe and ſtadtholders of the province, uſed to keep 'their courr. 7 
x — as does the Maes, though ſix miles diſtant from The walls, being delightly planted with lime-trees, 1 
od ais City ; whereas the Waal runs cloſe by it, but in render the walks pleaſant. In the great church are the i 
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employss a number of hands, 


monuments of ſeveral counts and dukes of Gelder- 
land; and near the city is the village of Ooſterbeck, 


where the emperor Henry III. was born in 1027. 


At Harderwyk, ſituated on the Zuyder-Sea, is an 
univerſity, which, till 1648, was only a Schola illuſtris. 


The trade of the town is conſiderable, eſpecially in 


| fiſh; of which its red herrings are much admired. The 


ſteeple of St. Mary's church, a ſtately ſtructure, is ſo 
high that it ſerves for a land- mark, being ſeen at a great 
diſtance, both by ſea and land. Prodigious quantities 
of blue · berries are gathered in the neighbouring woods, 


and carried to Amſterdam, and other towns. The pro- 


vincial mint is in this city, the fortifications of which 
are in the ancient manner. The famous lawyer 


Gerardus Voetius is ſaid to have been a native of this 


place. | 


In the neighbourhood of Wageningen, a ſmall town | 


on the Rhine, with a commodious harbour, tobacco 1s 


much cultivated. | 3 
Flburg is a ſmall town on the Zuyder- Sea, whoſe 
ramparts, planted. with lime- trees, form a delightful 


walk. Its inhabitants ſubſiſt chiefly by fiſhing/ and 


catching wild duck. ea Of ene 
In that track of land called the Veluwe is the lord- 


ſhip of Loo, belonging, with a beautiful ſeat on it, to 
the prince of Orange. Bo þ FF 


UTRECHT 


. 


Zuyder Sea excepted. The length is about 3 miles, 
the breadth about 20. The air is ſalubrious, and the ſoil 
fruitful. The rivers are the Rhine, Leck, Vecht, and 
ſome ſmaller ſtreams. The provincial ſtates are com- 
poſed of 12 members, and three deputies are ſent to 
the aſſembly of the States General. The eſtabliſhed 
clergy are divided. into three claſſes, and hold an annual 
ſynod at Utrecht. | . 
Utrecht, the capital of this province, and ſeat of the 
ſtates, is ſo called from its ancient ferry or paſſage over 
the Rhine. It is a large and populous city, ſituated 
19 miles from Amſterdam and Rotterdam. There 
were ſeveral large and rich monaſteries, and other re- 
ligious houſes, here before the reformation, The 


churches are magnificent, eſpecially that of St. Mar- 


tin, formerly the cathedral, and uſually called the 
dome. Over that of St.. Salvador, or the old minſter, 
where the Engliſh have a place of worſhip, is a muſeum 
of all ſorts of antiques and rarities. The only de- 
fence of 'the city is a wall on the canal. Here is a 


2 


ſtately town-houle, with a commandery of the Teutonic 


order, and a celebrated univerſity, which was -found- 
ed in 1636, ſince which it hath flouriſhed greatly, 
though it has not all the privileges of £88 - other 
univerſities, being wholly ſubje& to the magiſtrates of 
the city. The mall, without the town, having five 
rows of lofty. limes on each ſide, is very pleaſant; and 
the phyſic garden, belonging to. the univerſity, is ex- 
tremely. curious, There are five churches here that 
have chapters ; but the members of thoſe purchaſe 
their places, of which ſome caſt 6 or 7000 guilders, 
The ſtreams which run through ſeveral of the ſtreets 
contribute much to the beauty and cleanlineſs of the 
town; and the canal that is cut from the Leck, and 

aſſes through it to Amſterdam, will carry ſhips of any 
bug Pope Adrian VI. was a native of this city. 
His epitaph is worth inſerting: Adrianus Sextus bic ſitus 


eſt, qui nibil fibi in vita infelicius duxit, quam quod im- 


8 i, e, © Adrian VI. lies here, who reckoned it 
is greateſt misfortune that he ſhould ever have been 
called to government.” Here, in 1579, the memo- 


| ſ able union was for med | between the ſeven provinces ; 
and, in 1713, the celebrated peace concluded between 


France on the one part, and the allies on. the other. 
The Papiſts have a nominal archbiſhop, of the city; 
and there is a ſilk manufactory carried on in it, which 
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THE province of Utrecht is ſurrounded by Holland 
and Gelderland, a ſmall part which borders on the 
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Amersfoort is ſituated on the little riv 
runs by its walls, and falls into the Zuyder. Sn Which 
its name from a ford on this river: it is ſix miles lit — 
from that ſea to the ſouth, and 17 from Utrecht t = 
the north-eaſt. It is an ancient town, and was 1 
retreat of the biſhops of Utrecht, when drove 3 * 
citizens; and the inhabitants of this place freq Ars 

Place ITequent] 
helped to reſtore them. This town was ancient] b « 
ſmall, as appears from the remains of its old forti, 5 
tions. It is now much larger, and will take — n, 
hour to walk round it. It is of no great ſtrength being 
commanded by a neighbouring hill. The building | 
eſpecially thoſe of the Old Town, are very neat TR? 
have three churches here, one of which is a large — 
ſtately fabric. Their hoſpitals are equal to thoſe of the 
greater cities; and they have a public ſchool, where ſe. 
veral eminent perſons have had their education. It ſuf- 
fered much formerly by the Geldrians, who took it * 
1543. It was alſo taken by the Spaniards in 1629, but 
afterwards quttted by them, and better fortified by the 
ſtates. Their government is much like that of Utrecht 
and they enjoy almoſt the ſame privileges. They had 
formerly a great trade in brewing beer ; but now they 
ſubſiſt chiefly by feeding cattle, and by huſbandry, there 
being good arable, and paſture- ground on the eaſt and 
ſouth ; bur on the weſt and'north there is nothing but 2 
barren heath. It is called Amersforder- Berg, or the 
hill of Amersford; and is ſix miles long, and almoſt a; 
many broad. They have planted upon it two rows of 
trees from Amersford till within ſix miles of Utrecht. 
Juſt upon the edge of this hill ſtands Soetſdyke, a 
pleaſant palace, adorned with fine gardens, curious 
fountains, delightful walks, ſhaded with lofty trees, 
pleaſant parks filled with deer, a large aviary, excced- 
ing fine ſtables, &c. OI 

Rhenenjs ſituated on the Rhine, about 7 miles above 
Wyck-te-Overſtedetotheeaſt, 19 from Utrecht towards 
the ſouth-eaſt, and 13 from Amersford to the ſouth, 
It is an ancient town, thought to be the Grinaes, 
mentioned by Tacitus, and is furrounded with walls and 
baſtions. On the ſteeple of the church is a very 
fine clock, with a moſt harmonious chime of bells. In 
the fields between the town and Utrecht are dug moſt 
o* the turfs that ſerve the neighbouring country with 

uel. l 

Montfort, the chief place of a little diſtrict, is ſitu- 
ated on the little Yſſel, near the borders of the province 
of Holland, 10 miles above Gauda to the caſt, fix from 
Utrecht towards the ſouth-weſt, and but three from 
Oudewater to the ſouth-eaſt. It is not a large town, 
but is fine, neat, and pretty ſtrong : it was built by 
a biſhop of Utrecht in 1159, as a bulwark againſt the 
incurſions of the Hollanders. | 


SECTION III. 


Claſſes, Perſons, Diſpoſitions, Dreſs, Cuſtoms, Man ners, 
Sc. of the People of the United Provinces in general. 


IE people of the United Provinces may be di- 
. vided into five ſeparate claſſes. Firſt, the nobles; 
ſecond, the opulent merchants retired from buſineſs; 
third, the merchants and traders ; fourth, the ſeamen ; 
and fifth, the boors, or country farmers. Of the firſt 
there are but ſew in Holland and Zealand, having al- 
moſt become extinct during the long wars with Spain; 
but in the other provinces they are numerous. They 
pride themſelyes upon their rank, and imitate the 
manners and dreſs of the French. CEconomy and mo- 
deration once characterized the ſecond claſs, the opu- 
lent merchants; but of late they have been tainted wit 
the profuſion and luxury of their neighbours of France 
and Great Britain. The merchants and tradeſmen are 
tolerably acute, and, in general, intent on the accumu- 
lation of wealth. The mariners are plain, ſurly, an 
ill mannered. The boors are .moſtly, induſtrious ang 
diligent, but not very laborious: they are, upon OT 
whole, honeſt and frugall . Ail 
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All appetites and paſſions run lower and cooler here 
than in any other countries, avarice excepted. When 
they attempt to revenge an injury, their reſentment 1s 
uſually unmanly and ſavage, agreeable to the opinion 


which the great Dryden entertained of them, who 
ſays, 


With an ill grace the Dutch their miſchief do; 
They've both ill- nature, and ill- manners too. 


The dreſs of the common people is plain, and they 
change faſhions as rarely as the Spaniards, The dreſs 
of both ſexes is inelegant ; that of the men conſiſts of 
coats without ſhape or plaits, with long pockets placed 
as high as the ribs. The dreſs of the women 1s {till 
more ſingular, for their coats reach only to the middle 
of their legs, and 1n North-Holland no lower than 
their knees: 

Theſe people are patient, ſteady, wary, covetous, 
calm, and ſeldom have any difference with each other ; 
but when they are irritated, as before obſerved, they 
grow brutiſh, Many of the iower claſs carry knives 
about them, with which they ſtab their antagoniſts, 
notwithſtanding the ſevere laws againſt this practice. 
They are, however, very indulgent to their children. 
They are addicted to drinking, and when they treat their 
friends they do it ſumptuouſly. They are ncat to ex- 
ceſs in their houſes and furniture, and the ſtreets them- 
ſelves are kept amazingly clean. The women, how- 
ever, have but an indifferent character; and there is a 
proverbial ſaying, © That the dirtieſt thing in a Dutch- 
man's houſe 1s his wife ;”* but this character 1s not uni- 
verſal. The pavement of the chambers is generally of 
marble. Their general mode of living is plain and 
ſrugal. The poorer people live upon ſour milk, pulſe 
and herbs. It is uncommon for any of them to be 
really in love, or even to pretend to it; or do the 
women ſeem to care whether they are or not. People 
converſe pretty much upon a level here; nor is it eaſy 
to diſtinguiſh the man from the maſter, or the maid 
from the miſtreſs, The principal enjoyment of the 
Dutch is eating and drinking, for they have no idea of 
pleaſure unconnected with feaſting and carouſing. The 
humidity of the air doubtleſs inclines them to the cuſ- 
tom of drinking and ſmoaking tobacco, which are in 
general uſage throughout the country. One of their 
winter amuſements 1s ſkaiting, in which they excel ; 
ſo that in a hard froſt it is aſtoniſhing to ſee the crowds 
of both ſexes that paſs from place to place upon the ice, 
and dart along with amazing velocity. 

Many of the Dutch excel in painting and engraving, 
ſome have been good ſtatuaries, and a few have been 
remarkable for their wit and ingenuity, as Eraſmus, 
Grotius,. &c. The common mode of travelling in the 
United Provinces, and, indeed, throughout the Auſ- 
tran and French Netherlands, is in treckſcoots, or 
draw-boats, which are large covered boats drawn by a 
horſe at the rate of three miles an hour, the fare of 
which does not amount to more than a penny a mile. 
The rate of theſe boats, and alſo of the poſt waggons, 
fixed, and you are permitted to carry a portmanteau 
and proviſions, ſo that you are not under the neceſſity 
of expending any thing at public houſes. The car- 
ge of the baggage is not ſettled by law, therefore an 
agreement ought to be made, otherwiſe the driver will 
charge not what in equity he ſhould, but according to 
the dictates of his avarice, and the money muſt be paid 
him if 4 previous bargain is not made. Art the inns 
ee houſes on the road a perſon is ſure to meet 
meh can linen and ſoft beds ; but their bedſteads, or 

"er calcins, in the ſides of the walls, are placed fo 

$, that a man may break his neck if he happens to 
wt bee ono Beſides, a traveller muſt be content 
Pal whe _ a dozen people or more in the ſame 
Ri, - e diſturbed all night long by ſomebody or 

00s 0-8 churliſh landlord pleaſes to have it fo, 
Te 15 no diſputing with a Dutch inn-keeper, either 
out the reckoning or any other particular, 
No. 76, 
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SECT 1 WH 1N Ivy 
Religion, Language, Conſtitution, Military and Naval 
Armament, Commerce, Coin, Oc. 


HE prevailing religion of the United Provinces 
is Calviniſm, which is embraced by the bulk of 
the people. All other ſects, however, of the reformed 
religion, are tolerated and protected here. The Jews 
have likewiſe their gyagogues in Amſterdam and Rot- 
terdam. The Roma Catholic religion was excepted 
at the firſt eſtabliſhment of this government; but the 
States, at length, deſirous of giving all men liberty in this 
point, now ſuſter the public exerciſe of that religion. 
Indeed, their great care has long been to favour no 
particular inquiſition into the faith or religious prin- 
ciples of any praceable, good ſubjects, who live under 
the protection of their laws, and to ſuffer no violence 
or oppreſſion to be offered to any man's conſcience, 
when his opinion or actions did not 'interfere with, or 
were of ill conſequence to, the civil government of the 
ſtate. | 
The Calviniſt clergy are, in general, throughout this 
country, attached to the family of the prince of Orange. 
The church government amongſt that prevailing ſect 
is according to the diſcipline eſtabliſhed by the grand 
ſynod held at Dort in 1618. The eccleſiaſtical aſſem- 
blies are compoſed of different claſſes, laity as well as 
clergy, to whom all are allotted their reſpective 
functions. 
The only ſubordination among the clergy in Holland 
is, that the conſiſtories are ſubordinated to the claſſes, 
and theſe to the provincial ſynods; for as to national 


ſynods, there have been none ſince that of Dort, men- 


tioned above. 

The Dutch language is a dialect of the German, and 
has a harſh ſound; but the better ſort of people ſpeak: 
French. 

The cities and towns of the United Provinces are 
little republics of themſelves, whoſe deputies, with 
the nobility, compole the ſtates thereof; and the de- 
puties of the provinces, in a ſimilar manner, compoſe 
the ſtates- general. Every town, or province, may tend 
as many members as they pleale to the ſtates-general ; 
but all belonging to one town, or province, have but 
one voice; and no reſolution taken by the ſtates-gencral 
is of any force till ratified by the ſeveral provinces. In 
the cities and towns the legiſlative power is veſted in 
the ſenates, and the executive in the burgo-malters, 
ſyndics, &c. The ſtates of all the provinces, except 
Holland, are ſtiled noble and mighty lords, Thoſe or 
Holland are called noble and moſt mighty lords; and the 
title of the ſtates-general 1s high and mighty lords, or 
their high mightineſſes, Beſides the 1tates-general, 
there is alſo a council of ſtate, conſiſting of deputies 
from the ſeveral provinces. They are twelve in number, 
whereof Holland ſends three, Gelderland two, Zea- 
land two, Utrecht two, Frieſland one, Groningen one, 
and Over-YVſſel one. Their buſineſs is to prepare eſti- 
mates and ways and means for raiſing the revenue, 
as well as other matters that are laid before the ſtates- 
general. In this council every deputy preſides aweek by 
turns; and the ſtadtholder has a deciſive voice when the 
votes happen to be equal. The principal affairs that 
come under their deliberation are thoſe relating to the 
army and finances. The ſtadtholder is alfo preſident 
of the ſtates in every province, but has no ſeat in the 
ſtares- general, One diſſenting voice in the provincial 
ſtates prevents their coming to any reſolution. From 
the death of William III. prince of Orange, and king 
of England, there had been no ſtadtholder, at leaſt for 
the provinces of Holland, Zealand, and Weſt Fricſland; 
but theſe alſo, in 1747, upon the French breaking. into 
Dutch Flanders, made choice of William-Charles- 
Henry-Friſo, prince of Orange, and father of the 
preſent ſtadtholder, William V. The ſtadtholderſhip 
was at the ſame time made hereditary to his heirs male 
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and female, provided the latter did not marry the ſon 
of a king, or a papiſt. The ſtadtholder's powers and 
prerogatives are very conſiderable ; in particular, he 


ſeems directly, or by his influence, to have the nomina- | 


tion of the magiſtrates, deputies, and moſt of the of- 
ficers, civil and military. In ſhort, though he has not 
the title, he has more real power and authority than 
many kings; for beſides the influence and revenue he 
derives from the ſtadtholderſhip, he has ſeveral princi- 
palities and large eſtates of his own, With reſpect to 
the adminiſtration of juſtice in this country, every pro- 
vince has its tribunal, to which, except in criminal 
cauſes, appeals lie from the petty and country courts ; 
and it is ſaid, that juſtice is no where diſtributed with 
more impartiality. 

The taxes in theſe provinces, eſpecially in Holland, 
are many and heavy. The ordinary revenues of the 
republic are computed at between two and three millions 
ſterling annually. Out of 100 guilders the province 


of Holland contributes 58, and conſequently above one 


half of the whole public expences. For the encourage- 
ment of trade, the duties on goods and merchandize 
are very low. Notwithſtanding the number and great- 
neſs of the taxes, every province is ſaid to labour un- 
der very heavy debts, eſpecially Holland. 

With reſpect to their land forces, in time of peace 
they ſeldom exceed 40,000, and very often fall ſhort of 
that number. They employ a great many foreigners, 
eſpecially Swifs and Scots, in their ſervice ; and, in 
time of war, hire whole regiments of Germans. The 
chief command of the army is veſted in the ſtadtholder, 
under whom 1s the field-marſhal-general. No nation 
can fit out a more formidable fleet than the Dutch, hav- 
ing always vaſt quantities of timber prepared for build- 
ing ſhips, and great numbers of ſhip-carpenters and 
mariners : however, in times of peace, they uſually have 
no more than 3o in commiſſion, for the protection of 
their trade in the Mediterranean, and to convoy their 
homeward-bound Indiamen, &c. 

The Dutch Eaſt-India company have had the mono- 
poly of the ſpice trade conſiderably more than a cen- 
tury ; hence it is one of the moſt opulent trading com- 
panies in the univerſe. Though the United Provinces 
of themſelves produce very few things, yet all the com- 
modities and products of the globe may be procured 
here. The Dutch likewiſe acquire great riches by their 
herring, cod, and whale fiſheries ; by their manufac- 
tures of linen, paper, earthen- ware, &c. and by ſhip- 
building. Every province has the right of coinage, 
but all the pieces muſt be of a ſimilar intrinſic value. 
The following table exhibits, at one point of view, the 
value, in Engliſh money, of the Dutch gold and ſilver 
coin: 


It is to be obſerved, that the ſmalleſt coin, or doit, 
is worth about half a farthing; and that Englifh, French, 
and German coin, paſs current here for their intrinſic 
value, 
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SECTION v. 


Deſcription of the County of Drenthe, 
Generalite Lands, Fc. included unde 
Dutch Flanders. 


or Drent, the 
r the title of 


HE. county of Drenthe is bounded o 
Bentheim, and Over-Vſſel; on rb 'y 
Groningen; on the weſt by Frieſland; and on 8 x 
It is tolerable fertile; the ſtates co 10 
of the nobles and freeholders ; the aſſembly is ann ally 
held at Aſſen, but no deputies are ſent from * ray G 
the ſtates- general. Aſſen, the capital, is ſmall vol 
built, and the ſeat of the high colleges; and 23 
den, though a ſmall town, is ſtrongly fortified. 7 
The Generalite Lands are thoſe parts of the Nether 
lands that appertain to the United Provinces in general 
The hereditary ſtadtholder is governor of them all The 
high tribunals are held at the Hague, Middleburs and 
Veulo; and the eſtabliſhed religion in Calviniſm, Theſe 
lands conſiſt of part of the duchies of Brabant and 
Limburg, of the upper quarter of Gelderland, ang part 
of Flanders. The principal places in Brabant, belong- 
ing to the ſtates, are the following: T 
Bois le Duc on the Dieſt, 20 miles from Breda, 1s 


| ſtrong by nature and art. The majority of the inha- 


bitants are Roman Catholics. The town contains ſe— 
veral churches, maſs-houſes, a citadel, gymnaſium, &c. 
The manufaCtures are linen, woollen, cutlery wares, 
needles, &c. It was once a biſhopric; and the cathe- 


| dral, which is now in the hands of the Proteſtants, is 


one of the moſt magnificent in the Netherlands, Before 


the Reformation there were 16 monaſteries of both 


ſexes here. In the diſtrict to which the town gives 
name are the towns of Oſterwyk, Tilborg, Boxtel, 
Einhoven, Griſchot, Helmond, Os, Grave, and Rave- 
ſtein. The Grave 1s ſtrongly fortified, and belongs to 
the prince of Orange, who is alſo proprietor of the 
barony of Kuik, and other eſtates in the diſtrict. Ra- 
veſtein, with the lordſhip to which it gives name, are 
held as fiefs of the ſtates-general, by the elector pala 
tine; and Helmond is the property of the houſe 0: 
Aremberg. In the ſame diſtrict is alſo a lordſhip be- 
longing to the Teutonic order, and two rich convents, 
which, by the indulgence of the ſtates, are ſuffered to 
remain and enjoy their ancient revenues. 

Breda, ſituated at the conflux of the Merk and the 
Aa, which, after their junction, are navigable from 
hence to the German Ocean, 14 miles from Dort to the 
ſouth, 20 miles from Bois le Duc to the weſt, and 25 
from Antwerp to the north-eaſt, is pretty well built 
and fortified, and a part of the adjacent country may 
be laid under water. Here are ſeveral ſquares, one of 
which is delightfully planted with trees, and adorned 
with a moated caſtle, and ſeveral churches; but the 
trade and manufactures of the town are greatly de- 
clined. The ſtates have been poſſeſſed of it ever ſince 
the year 1637. Here king Charles II. reſided a ſhort 
time before he ſet out, when invited by his ſubjects to 
take poſſeſſion of his kingdoms, and from hence Was 
dated his famous declaration. Here alſo, in 1669, the 
famous treaty of peace was concluded between the {aid 
king Charles, Lewis XIV. of France, and the {lates- 
general, under the mediation of the king of Sweden. 
The neighbourhood of the town is very pleaſant; 
among other agreeable objects are ſeveral wootls, 0! 
which one is cut out into beautiful walks and viltes 
The town gives name to a barony, which contems ** 
little towns and villages, the principal of which 440 


Williamſtadt and Steenbergen, which are both well ſol. 


tified and garriſoned. 


Bergen- p -· Zoom is not ſo called from its being ltus 


ſuch rive. 
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river a canal that runs through this city, and was m 


| Ing 'n boats 
for the conveniency of bringing 1nto the town. | 
the inhabitants 
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But Zoom, in Dutch, ſignifies a ſeam, an hem, or a 
border, and was given to the country where this city 
ſtands, becauſe it borders upon the ſea: and the city be- 
ing built on an hill, called, in Dutch, Berge, or Bergen, 
it was from thence called Bergen-op-Zoom, 1. e.“ The 
Hill on the Border. It is 19 miles diſtant from Ant- 
werp to the north, and 17 from Breda towards the welt. 
It is one of the ſtrongeſt places belonging to the Dutch, 
who fortified it ſo ſtrongly in the year 1629, that it 
was reckoned almoſt impregnable. On the ſide towards 
Antwerp they have built a large half-moon, which ex- 
tends as far as the fort called Kyk- in- de-Pot, i.e. © Look 
into the pot.” That fort is defended by four redoubts, 
with batteries planted with great guns on every fide. 
There is a canal from the ſea to this city, by which ſup- 
plies of men and ammunition can be brought in, with- 
out being prevented by the beſiegers. From this city 
to the ſea there are eleven forts well planted with 
cannon, and many redoubts and paliſadoes along the 
dyke or cauſeway. Towards Steenbergen there are 
alſo ſeveral fortifications, with many redoubts and in- 
trenchments; and as the country about it is marfhy, 
and often overflowed, the approaches to it are very 
difficult, It is reckoned a ſea-port town, becauſe it is 
pretty near the ſea, with which it has a communication 
by means of the river Scheld. Its harbour is very fine, 
and defended on both ſides by ſtrong forts. The houſes 
here are well built, and the ſquare large and beau- 
tiful, The church of St, Gertrude is a noble piece 
of architecture; its roof being but one ſingle arch 
vaulted over. The palace of the marquis is alſo worth 
ſeeing. 

M«cſtricht, on the Maes, is one of the ſtrongeſt for- 
treſſes belonging to the republic, ſtanding 12 miles 
from Liege, and 48 from Bruſſels. The ſtates- gene- 
ral, to whom it was yielded up by the treaty of Mun- 
ſter, are ſoyereigns of it, jointly with the -biſhop of 
Liege, as having ſucceeded to the rights of the dukes 
of Brabant. There are many popiſh convents in it, 
and churches belonging to different ſets; and a ſtron 
garriſon is maintained by the ſtates. The magiſtracy 
conſiſts partly of Calviniſts and partly of Roman Ca- 
tholics, and the latter muſt be natives of the biſhopric 
of Liege. In a hill in the neighbourhood is a hori- 
zontal quarry full of long winding paſſages, in which, 
in time of war, the country people ſecure their cattle 
and valuable effects; 40,000 men might logde in it 
with great convenience. The town. contains about 
3000 houſes, and 13, ooo inhabitants, beſides the gar- 
riſon. There is a Calviniſt gymnaſium and grammar- 
ſchool here, the maſters and profeſſors of which are paid 
by the ſtates; a large college, a commandery of the 
Teutonic order, a ſtately town-houſe, and governor's 
houſe, with other public buildings. 

In the part of the duchy of Linſburg, belonging to 
the ſtates-general, are, 

Valkenburg, the Falcon's Mountain, or Caſtle, which 
ſtands on the river Geul, and, though but a ſmall open 
place, is the capital of a county. By a particular pri- 
vilege it is exempted from all taxes. 

In the upper part of Gelderland, belonging to the 
ſtates-general, are the following places: 

Venlo has its name from its ſituation among low mea- 
Jews, which is the meaning of its name in Dutch. It 
ſtands on the right bank of the Maes, ſeven miles diſ- 
tant from Gelder to the ſouth, and 17 from Ruremonde 
to the north. This city is of a ſquare form, and pretty 
large, having two ſquares: the town-houſe ſtands in 
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one, where they alſo keep 4 market three times a 
week ; the other is the parade, and place of arms. 
Here are between 8 and goo houſes, and about 4000 
inhabitants, moſt of whom are Roman Catholics, who 
enjoy the free exerciſe of their religion. They have 
but one parochial church, and ſeveral convents. The 
Dutch Proteſtants have a pretty church here; and this 
is the only frontier town where there is no French 
miniſter, 

The houſes are very indifferent, and the inhabitants 

generally ſo poor, that they let their houſes fall to 
ruin. The magiſtracy is compoſed of a ſchout, a bur- 
gomaſter, ſeven ſcheepens, three counſellors, and two 
ſecretaries. The burgomaſter is changed annually by 
the ſtates-general, and choſen among the ſcheepens, 
from a nomination of three preſented to them by the 
counſellors. 
Stevenſweert is a ſtrong fortreſs with ſeven baſtions. 
It ſtands in an iſland of the Maes, near the borders of 
the duchy of Cleves, and the biſhopric of Liege, three 
miles below Maeſyck, and nine above Ruremonde, In 
the year 1633, after the death of the infanta Iſabella, 
the marquis of Aitove, whom Philip IV. king of 
Spain had appointed governor of the Low Countries, 
till he could pitch upon a more proper perſon, cauſed 
this fortreſs to be built; and in order to obſtruct the 
trade of the Dutch up and down the Maes, he cauſed 
a bridge of boats to be made here, the head of which 
he fortified, 

The principal places belonging to the ſtates-general 
in Flanders are the following: 

Sluys, on the German Ocean, the harbour of which 
is now almoſt choaked up. The fortifications are re- 
markably ſtrong, but the air is fo bad that the garriſon 
muſt be changed every year. All the other Dutch go- 
vernors in Flanders are ſubordinate to the governor of 
this town. 

Hulſt is a ſtrong fortified town, ſituated in a fruitful 
plain, which may be laid under water. The commodity 
it chiefly deals in is corn, having a canal, or harbour, 
which communicates with the Weſt-Scheld. The forts 
and lines by which it is ſurrounded render the ap- 
proaches to it very difficult; but the air is but 


indifferent, and moſt of the inhabitants are Papiſts.“ 


It gives name to a bailiage, which is of conſiderable 
extent. 

Sas van Ghent is a ſmall but ſtrong town, on a bay 
of the Weſt-Scheld. Its name ſignifies the Sluice of 
Ghent; for the inhabitants having dug a canal from 
hence to that city erected a ſluice here for keeping up 
the waters. About a mile from the town is a fort called 
St. Anthony's, which was built for the defence of the 
ſluice. 

Philippine is a ſmall but well fortified town, on the 
weſtern arm of the Scheld, called Brackman-water. It 
had its name from Philip II. king of Spain, who cauſed 
it to be built. 

In this part of Flanders is the iſland of Kadſand, or 
Catſand, which, as well as many other places whoſe 
names begin with Cat, is ſuppoſed to have been ſo called 
from the Catti, who formerly inhabited part of the Ne- 
therlands. It lies over-againſt Sluys, and is very fertile. 
To defend it againſt the ſea, to which it is much ex- 
poſed in ſtormy weather, ſtrong dykes have been erected, 
and gre kept in repair at a vaſt expence. | 

The hiſtory of the United Provinces will be included 
in that of the Netherlands in general, 
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XII. 


Aus TRIAN FLANDERS, or the AUSTRIAN NETHERLAN Ps. 


HIS province of the Netherlands, bounded on 
the north by the United Provinces, on the eaſt 
by Germany, on the ſouth by ſeveral parts of France, 
and on the welt by the German Ocean, is 60 mules 
long and 50 broad. 
The ſeveral diſtin& diſtricts are as follow: | 
BRABANT is bounded on the north by the United 
Provinces; on the ſouth by Hennegan and Namur; 
on the welt by Flanders, properly ſo called; and on 
the eaſt by Liege. The air is good, and the ſoil fruit- 
ful. It is watered by ſeveral rivers, the chief of which 
is the Demer, or Rupel. There are two fine canals 
in it, one of which joins the Senne and the Rupel; the 
other runs from Louvain to the Rupel. Between Lou- 
vain and Bruſſels is a fine ſtone cauſeway, and another 
reaching from Louvain to Thienen and Liege. The 
ſouthern part, called Walloon-Brabant, is mountain- 
ous, but not unfruitful. In Auſtrian Brabant are reck- 
oned 19 walled towns, beſides a great many boroughs 
and villages. The ſtates of the province conſiſt of the 
clergy, nobility, and repreſentatives of the chief towns, 
Theſe ſtates meet four times a year at Bruſſels. In 
them, and the viceroy, the legiſlative power, and that 
of levying money, is veſted ; but the whole aſſembly 
muſt be unanimous in paſſing an act. They appoint a 
kind of committee, of two clergymen and two noble- 
men, to meet daily during their receſs. There are four 
hereditary officers of ſtate for this province, viz. the ſe- 
neſchal, the chamberlain, the marſhal, and the guidon: 
beſides which there are alſo a great huntſman, a great 
falconer, a great foreſter, a chief juſtice 1n eyre, and a 
maſter of the wolf-hunters. The high council of Bra- 
bant, which is divided into two chambers, or courts, 
is chiefly held at Mechlin, where molt of the pro- 
vincial cauſes are tried. The Roman Catholic is the 
only religion of this country ; and the number and opu- 
lence of the eccleſiaſtics is very great. At Mechlin is 
the ſee of an archbiſhop, to whom are ſubject the pre- 
lates of Antwerp, Ghent, Bois le Duc, Bruges, Ipres, 
and Ruremonde. In the archbiſhopric are 14 collegiate 
churches, and 203. cloiſters. This, with many other 
countries, came to the houſe of Auſtria by the marriage 
of Maria, daughter of Charles the Bold, duke of Bur- 
gundy, with Maximilian, archduke of Auſtria, The 
principal manufactures are lawns, lace, cambrics, and 
tapeſtry. 

The Walloon language, which is ſpoken here, is a 
mixture of German, French, and Spaniſh. The arms 
of the duchy are a Lion, Or; in a Field, Sable. Au- 
{trian Brabant is divided into ſeveral quarters. In the 
quarter of Louvain the principal places are, 

Louvain on the Dyle, 13 miles eaſt of Bruſſels, 
formerly the capital of the duchy ; but at preſent Bruſ- 
ſels is conſidered as ſuch. Louvain is a place of great 
antiquity, having been founded by the emperor Aſnul- 
phus as a check againſt the Normans. The emperor 
Charles V. was educated in the caſtle, which long con- 
tinued the reſidence of the dukes of Brabant. Many 
aſſemblies of the ſtates have been kept in it. The 
churches and cloiſters are very numerous and fine, both 
within and without the town, which is very large, but 
not populous; for there are many meadows, vineyards, 
gardens, and orchards, within the walls. The ſtadt- 
houſe and the church of St. Peter are very beautiful. In 
the 14th century the manufacture of woollen cloths was 


ſo great here, that there were vaſt numbers of woollen- 
drapers, and many thouſands of weavers, in the city. 


When they went from their work, a great bell was rung 
to give notice to the mothers to keep their children 
within doors, leſt they ſhould be trampled under feet 


till the year 1137, when he died. Gemblours 15 
mous in hiſtory for the victory which don 45 
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by that crowd of workmen; but, in proceſs of time 
the ſourneymen weavers, and other tradeſinen, revolted, 
took up arms, threw ſeveral of their magiſtrates out of 
the windows of the town-houſe, and laid waſte al 
Brabant: at laſt, however, they were ſubdued, ſome 
of their ringleaders executed, and moſt of the others 
baniſhed. Of theſe, many retired to England, and 
were kindly received. The trade of Louvain has ever 
ſince been upon the decline, and at preſent is inconſi. 
derable, conſiſting chiefly in the excellent beer which 
is brewed there, of which great quantities are ſent to the 
neighbouring cities, eſpecially to Bruſſels. With a 
view to reſtore this city to its former luſtre, an univer- 
ſity was founded in it in 1426, by John IV. duke of 
Brabant, which enjoys great privileges, granted to it 
both by the popes and dukes. There are above 40 
colleges; and in the hall, where the public exerciſes 
are performed, are three ſpacious rooms, where lee. 
tures are read every morning in divinity, law, and 
phyſic, to which the ſcholars, in every college, may 
reſort. The Hollanders have a college here for their 
Roman Catholic, the Engliſh one of Augulline monks, 
and the Iriſh one of Dominicans, and another of Re. 
collefts. To give encouragement to learning, pope 
Sixtus IV. granted to the univerſity, A, ). 1485, the 
privilege of preſentation to all the livings in the Nether 
lands. The church, which belonged to the jeſuit's con- 
vent, is admired for the elegance of its architecture. 
The convent for Engliſh ladies is very capacious and 
elegant, and more richly endowed than any other in 
the Low Countries. The burghers of Louvain boaſt 
that their city was never taken by force. In 1710, 
indecd, the French entered it by ſtratagem, but were 
ſoon repulſed with great loſs by the citizens. To re- 
ward their fidelity and bravery, Charles, then tiled 
king of Spain, and afterwards emperor, preſented them 
with a golden key, which is ſtill Kept in the town- 
houſe, 

Tienen, on the Ghete, feven miles eaſt of Louvain, 
was formerly a very conſiderable city, but is now 
greatly decayed. Here are two collegiate churches, 
the canons of one of which are permitted to marry, but 
if they become widowers they are not allowed to wed 
a ſecond time, unleſs they reſign their prebends. No 
layman has been able to aſcertain the amount of their 
revenues, as they are bound by oath not to reveal it. 
They mult be all natives of the place, and the pre- 
bends are in their own gift, ſo that upon the whole 
they are very opulent. Beſides the above, here are 
eight nunneries and fix monaſteries. N 

Heverle is a town with a ſtrong caſtle, belonging to 
the duke of Aremberg and Arſchot; and Limalc 15% 
fine borough town. 

Gemblours ſtands upon a ſteep hill, encompa/ed on 
all ſides with preCipices, except towards the caſt, where 
a little hill hangs over it. It is conſiderable only for its 
abbey of St. Hubert, of the Benedictine order. Ile ab- 
bot is the firſt nobleman of Brabant, has the title of 
earl of Gemblours, of which he is a temporal lord, and 
has, as ſuch, the firſt voice in the aſſembly of the Hates. 
of Brabant, This abbey has produced ſeycra! learned 
men; and, amongſt others, the celebrated mont!: dige 
bertus, author of the Chronicon Gemblacenie, well 
known by the learned: he died here in the year 111» 
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and his chronicle was continued by abbot PREY. 
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Auſtria gained near it the 31ſt of January, 157 5 by 
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the army of the ſtates-general, commanded by A 


de Coignies, who loſt all his cannon, and was 
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taken priſoner. This defeat Was imputed to the abſence |}. 


of the chief officers of the ſtates, who were then at 
Bruſſels, and to the jealouſy ſome others had conceived 
againſt the prince of Orange. In the abbey of this 
town king William took up his head quarters during 
a great part of his wars with France. 

Dieſt is a little city upon the river Demer, noted for 
its woollen cloths, hoſe, and other manufactures; as 


alſo for the excellent beer brewed here, which is ſold in | 


all the neighbouring towns. They keep, on every Aſh- 
Wedneſday, a famous fair for horſes. This city, with 
irs territory, has the title of a barony, which belonged 
to king William, and is claimed at preſent by ſeveral 
of his heirs. There are at Dieſt two collegiate churches, 
and ſeveral convents of friars and nuns, 
The French lines in Brabant running along by this 
Jace, it ſurrendered to the duke of Marlborough, when 
he had forced theſe lines in 1705. But towards the 
end of the ſame campaign the French re-took it, and 
diſmantled it. However, at laſt, the allies again got 
doſſeſſion of it, and it was ceded to the houſe of Auſtria 
by the peace of Utrecht. 
Montaigne, in Flemiſh Scherpen-Heuvel, that 1s to 
ſay, Sharp-Mount, and, in Latin, Mons Acutus, which 
ſignifies the ſame, 1s thus called from its ſituation on 


the top of an hill: it ſtands between Dieſt and Sichem; 


and, though ſmall, is very regularly built, and of an 
heptagon figure. It is famous for an image of the Holy 
Virgin, which ſtood formerly in a little nich againſt a 
tree; but, in the year 1609, the archdukes of Auſtria 
built here a chapel, or ſmall church, which is be- 
come very rich by the offerings of the devotees to that 
image. 

Ramilies is a {mall village, near 11 miles from Na- 
mur, where, in the year 1706, the duke of Marlbo- 


OY 


rough defeated the French, and obtained a ſignal 


victory. 


Leeuwe, on the Ghete, a ſtrong town, ſeven miles 


from Tienen, is in a marſhy ſituation, which renders - 


it almoſt inacceſſible. The air is extremely bad, on 


which account the ſovereigns of the county uſed for- 


merly to baniſh delinquents hither. 


Landen is famous for the deſperate battle fought near 
it in the year 1693, between the confederates, under the 
command of king William and the elector of Bavaria, 
and the French, commanded by the dukes of Luxem- 


burg, Villeroy, and Berwick, in which the former were 
defeated. | | 

In the Bruſſels quarter of Brabant the principal 
places are, 
Bruſſels, which gives name to the territory, and is, 


OOO = 


though but ſecond in rank, not only the capital of Bra- 


bant, but of the Netherlands in general. It is 13 


miles weſt of Louvain, ſituated on the brow of a hill, 
and watered by the little river Senne, lat. 50 deg. 51 


min. north; long. 2 deg. 30 min. weſt. The proſpect 
of it at a diſtance is admirable, but, upon entering it, 
its irregularity is rather diſguſtful to a ſtranger. It is 
ſeven miles in circumference, (and conſequently roo 
large to hold out a long ſiege,) has ſeven ſtrong gates, 


and is ſurrounded by a double brick wall, and deep 
ditches. 


in Europe: around it are the halls of the different trad- 
ing companies, and the town-houſe. The latter oc- 


cupies one quarter; and the fronts of the whole are em- 


belliſhed with ſculptures, gilding, Latin inſcriptions, 
c. The town-houſe, which is an elegant ſtructure, 


contains the apartments for the aſſembly of the ſtates 
of Brabant. 


uildings in general, particularly the palaces and courts 


of the ſeveral princes, counts, and other perſons of diſ- 
unction, together with the. churches and cloiſters, are 


No. 76. 


It is populous, and the houſes are handſome. 
Here are ſeven, beautiful ſquares; in particular, the 
great ſquare, or market- place, is one of the moſt noble 


They are ſpacious and ſuperb, finely 
adorned with tapeſtry in gilt frames, and many original 
paintings, On the top of the ſteeple is the ſtatue of St. 
Michael killing the dragon, of gilt copper, 17 feet 
high, which ſerves for a weather-cock. The public 
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large and magnificent. Behind the Imperial palace, 
that ſtood in the higheſt part of the city, but was burnt 
down not many years ago, is a park well ſtocked with 
deer, and planted with trees, like that of St. James's at 
London, for the inhabitants to walk in. At the farther 
end of it is a fine pleaſure houſe, built by the emperor 
Charles V. after his abdication. Of the other palaces, 
thoſe of the prince de la Tour and Taxis, and of the 
Engliſh earl of Ayleſbury, are very fine; and of the 
gardens, thoſe of the duke of Bournonville are the 
moſt delightful. In all the palaces are collections of 
original paintings, by the moſt eminent maſters, both 
Italian and Flemiſh. The arſenal is well worth ſeeing, 
on account of the curious antique arms. The opera- 
houſe is very ſpacious and magnificent, built after the 
Italian manner, with rows of lodges, or cloſets, in moſt 
of which are chimnies. Four fine pictures of the 
markets of Bruſſels, by Rubens and Snyder, which coſt 
the dukes of St. Pierre 40,000 florins, and for which 
the French king, Lewis XIV. offered great ſums, are 
now in the poſſeſſion of the Orford family. 

This city is well provided with water, having 20 
public fountains, adorned with ſtatues at the corners of 
the moſt public ſtreets. The lower part of the city is 
called the Rivage, and is cut into canals, which com- 
municate with the great canal, extending from Bruſſels 
to the Scheld, 15 miles. By this canal, which was 
finiſhed in 1561, and coſt the city an immenſe ſum, a 
perſon may fail from Bruſſels to the North Sea; and 
large covered boats, called treck-{choots, actually go 
twice a day to Antwerp and back again. Each boat 1s 
drawn by one horſe only, which goes a gentle pace at 
the rate of three miles an hour, and the fare is about 
two-pence farthing for every hour. Along the canals, 
both within and without the city, are fine walks planted 
with trees, as in Holland, and allo on the walls. Of 
the churches, the moſt remarkable is that of St. Gudula, 
which is an old gothic building on the outſide, but 
finely adorned within. In the choir are ſeveral fine 
monuments of illuſtrious princes ; and all around it are 
many pretty chapels, in one of which they worſhip 
three hoſts, which, they ſay, were {tabbed in the year 
1369, by a Jew, and bled. Theſe are expoſed every 
feſtival, in a chalice, richly ſet with diamonds ; and on 
the Sunday after the 13th of July there is a yearly pro- 
ceſſion in memory of this ſtabbing, when the hoſts are 
carried round the city, decorated with a great number 
of precious ſtones, and attended by all the clergy, ſe- 
cular and regular, the magiſtrates, courts of juſtice, 
and the governor of the province. The chapel where 


they are kept is all of marble, and the altar of folid 


filver. Among the cloiſters of all orders here are two 
Engliſh, one of which is of Dominican ladies, founded 
by cardinal Howard in the reign of Charles II. of 
which a lady of the houſe of Norfolk was always to be 
abbeſs, and the other is of nuns of the Benedictine or- 
der. The beguinage here is like a little town, ſur- 


rounded by a wall and deep ditch, and ſubdivided into 


various ſmall ſtreets and lanes. The number of be- 


guines, who have all ſeparate apartments, amount to 


above 800 : they are governed by four matrons, whom 
they chuſe out of their own body: their church is very 


elegant; and they have a confeſſor appointed by the 


biſhop of Antwerp. Here is a pawnbroker general, 


or public office, for lending money upon pledges at a 


moderate intereſt. It is called the Mamit of Piety, 
and was eſtabliſned by the archbiſnop Albert and his 


conſort Iſabella, in the year 1617. Several private 


paſſages lead to it, ſo that any perſon may enter it 
without being ſeen going in from the public ſtreets. 
The inhabitants of Bruſſels ſeem to have had a great 
predilection for the number ſeven, as | 
In this city we find ſome footſteps - of the ancient 
fancy for that number; for there are ſeven principal 
ſtreets that enter into the great market; ſeven ſtately 
houſes in the market, 'let out by the ſenate for the uſe 
of the corporation ; ſeven pariſh churches ; ſeven noble 


families, eminent for their antiquity and great privi- 
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leges; ſeven midwives, licenſed and ſworn by the ſenate, 
to viſit the poor, as well as the rich, when called; and 
ſeven public gates of Doric work, remarkable for lead- 
ing to ſo many places of pleaſure, or different exerciſes; 
one to fowling, a ſecond to fiſhing, a third to hunting, 
a fourth to pleaſant fields, a fifth to paſture grounds, 
a, ſixth to ſprings and vineyards, and a ſeventh to 
gardens. 

This city entertained at one time ſeven crowned 
heads, beſides the dukes of Savoy and Lorrain, with 
9000 horſe belonging to their retinues. The inns, or 
eating-houſes here, are equal to any in the world: a 
ſtranger may dine at any time betwixt twelve and three, 
on ſeven or eight diſhes of meat, at a moſt moderate 
charge. The wines alſo are very good and cheap; and 
for a meer trifle by the hour you may have a coach to 
carry you wherever you pleaſe. At the gate of Bruſſels 
begins the famous wood of Sogne, of great extent, out 
of which the inhabitants are allowed to cut a great 
quantity of wood for fuel every year; and as faſt as the 
trees are cut down freſh ones are planted in their 
room, by which means the foreſt will continue for 
ever for the benefit of the poor. This city is the ſeat 
of the council of ſtate, the privy-council, the coun- 
cil of finances, the war council, and the chamber of ac- 
compts of the chancery and fœdal court of Brabant, 
the court of the grand foreſter, and a particular cham- 
ber of accounts for the province of Brabant. The 
trade conſiſts in camblets, laces, and tapeſtries, manu- 
factured here, and ſent all over Europe. In the year 
1695 it ſuffered much by a French bombardment: in 
1706 the allies made themſelves maſters of it; and the 
French in 1746; but it was reſtored by the treaty of 
Aix-la-Chapelle. Here 1s a ſtatue 5 gilt marble, 
erected by the company of brewers to prince Charles 
of Lorrain, governor-general of the Auſtrian Ne- 
therlands, 

At Vilverden, a ſmall town, ſeven miles from Bruſ- 
ſels, ſtands, on the canal of Bruſſels, the famous William 
Tindal, who firſt tranſlated the New Teſtament into 


Engliſh, and ſuffered martyrdom contrary to the law of | 


nations, he being a ſubject of England. 

Nivelle is 15 miles diſtant from Bruſſels. It is a 
pretty conſiderable city, ſince, beſides two collegiate 
churches, there are five parochial ones, and ſeveral 
convents, one of which is for polite learning. There 
are alſo ſeveral nunneries, and a chapter of canoneſſes, 
who mult all be the daughters of princes, or at leaſt of 
noblemen by four deſcents. The abbeſs is ſtiled 
princeſs of Nivelle, and is appointed by the ſovereign, 
who mult chuſe one out of three canoneſſes named to 
him by the chapter. The abbeſs is ſpiritual and tem- 
poral lady of the city, and of its diſtrict,” There are 
17 villages within the diſtrict of this city. The town 
enjoys large privileges; and a great quantity of fine 


linen 1s made here equal to that of Cambray, 


About five miles to the ſouth of this city ſtands the 
village of Senef, famous for a battle fought near it in 
1674, between the Dutch, under the prince of Orange, 
and the French commanded by the prince of Conde. 
They fought with great fury on both ſides eight hours 
during day-light, and two by moon-light ; but the 


moon ſetting obliged them to give over. The French 


pretended they had carried the day, becauſe they took 
more priſoners than the Dutch; but the latter remained 
maſters of the field of battle, There were about 14,000 
men killed on both ſides; but the French loſt more 
men than the Dutch, and had a great many officers of 
diſtinction killed. 

In the Brabant quarter of Antwerp are, 


Antwerp, which gives name to the marquiſate of the 


Holy Roman empire, or of Antwerp. This city is 
ſituated on the Scheld, 25 miles north of Bruſſels. It 


is the third in rank in Brabant, extenſive and elegantly 


built. The houſes are lofty, built of free-ſtone, and 
have courts before, and gardens behind them. At one 
end of a noble ſtreet, called Mere- ſtreet, there is a 
brazen crucifix, 33 fect in height, The cathedral, de- 
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dicated to the Virgin Mary, and the ſtadt- houſe, are 
magnificent ſtructures. The exchange for 8 
is the firſt that was built in Europe, and from which "oy 
Thomas Greſham took his model of that at Lond 4 
as did alſo thoſe at Amſterdam. It has four ſpaci * 
gates, oppoſite one another, which are always o iy 
and the walks on each ſide are ſupported by 43 plan 
of blue marble, all engraved, but not two of them 
alike. The length of this exchange is 180 feet 1 
the breadth 140. Underneath are vaults and maga 
zines for merchants goods; and above is an acadei;, 
for painting, ſculpture, architecture, and mathematics 
This city was once the emporium for trade on this fide 
of Europe, being ſituated on the banks of the river 
Scheld, where ſhips of the greateſt burthen came uh 
to her quays, as upon the river Thames at Lowes 
But when the Seven United Provinces were declared K 
free ſtate, and the navigation of the Scheld was yielded 
to them by Spain, they built a fort, called Lillo, ſcven 
miles below this city, on the narroweſt part of the river 
to hinder all ſhipping from coming up, except what paid 
cuſtom to them: and as Fluſhing, in Zealand, is at the 
mouth of the river Scheld, they took effectual care tg 
render the navigation that way impracticable: ſo that 
trade took wing from Antwerp to Amſterdam, a own 
formerly not very conſiderable, but now one of the moſt 


flouriſhing in Europe. This drove the merchants of 


Antwerp to turn their heads to jewelling, painting, and 
banking, which they have continued to this day to the 
greateſt perfection. Here is likewiſe an excellent ma. 
nufactory of tapeſtry and lace ; and, for the promotion 
of trade, an inſurance company has been erected. This 
city is the ſee of a biſhop, who, as abbot of St. Bar- 
nard, is the ſecond prelate in Brabant. The biſhopric 
is of great extent, and the cathedral a molt noble pile, 
with one of the fineſt ſteeples in the world. The em- 
peror Charles V. when he made his entry into Antwerp, 
ſaid it ought to be put in a caſe, and ihewed only once 


a year for a rarity. The houſe of the Hans-Towns, 


built when the city was in its flouriſhing condition, is a 
ſtately building, with magazines above for dry gohds, 
and cellars below for wet, and in the middle ſtory were 
300 lodging rooms for merchants ; but now it is turned 
to a horle barrack. There is a market here called the 
Friday's market, becauſe it is held every Friday, where 
all ſorts of houſhold goods, pictures, and jewels, are 
ſold by auction. No city in the Netherlands has fo 
many and ſuch fine churches as this. Many of them, 
particularly the cathedral and jeſuits church, arc 
adorned with paintings, by Sir Peter Paul Rubens, who 
was a native of-this city ; and by Quintin Maſſeys, who 
is ſaid to have been a blackſmith, but that having 
fallen in love with a painter's daughter, and been told 
by her father, when he aſked her of him in marriage, 
that he would have none but a painter for his ſon-1n- 
law, he went to Italy to ſtudy painting, and, in 2 few 
years, returned ſo eminent in his new profeſſion, that he 
found no difficulty in obtaining the father's conſent. 
He is interred at the entry of the cathedral, where his 
effigy is putup, with an inſcription ſignifying, That con- 
jugal love made an Appelles of a blackſmith. The 
before mentioned church is extremely magnificent, and 
the chapel of the Virgin, joining to it, ſtill more a 
Among the cloiſters, the moſt remarkable are ine * c 
and rich abbey of St. Michael, on the banks of the 
Scheld, the apartments of which are truly royal, 15 
in which all ſovereign princes that paſꝭ this way Ko 
lodge; and the Engliſh nunnery, of the order wy” 
Tereſa, the nuns of which never wear linen, Or 5 
fleſh, and lie upon ſtraw. The grates of the conver 
are ſo diſmal that it looks like a priſon. _ 3 
As to the fortifications of the city, it 15 2 
with a fine wall, planted with rows of trees on each 10 x 
with walks between, broad enough for two rs 0 C 
go a-breaſt ; being alſo defended by 2 Vel) ge 
large, regular citadel, in form of a pentagen o 
by the duke of Alva in 1568, which commang 


' e 11(t7Acy 
town and neighbouring country. The mag! 6/ 
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{ this city is choſen only- out of the ſeven patrician | 
families, and conſiſts of two burgomaſters, and 18 
eſchevins, beſides inferior magiſtrates. Among the 
rivileges granted to it by its princes there is one by 
which every perſon born in 1t 1s a citizen, though both 
his father and mother were foreigners. When the duke 
of Alencon, brother to the French king Henry III. 
whom the ſtates- general had appointed governor of the 
Netherlands, made an attempt, in 1582, to ſurprize 
this city, the citizens defended themſelves fo bravely, 
that they drove the French out of the town, killed 
1500 of them, of which 300 were noblemen, and took 
2000, with the loſs of only 80 men: the duke hav- 
ing, by this ſtep, loſt the confidence of the ſtares, re- 
tired to France, where he ſoon died of grief. The 
ſiege which this city held out in 1585 againſt the duke 
of Parma, governor of the Netherlands, is one of the 
moſt renowned in hiſtory. The ſiege laſted a twelve- 
month; and he never could have ſucceeded, had it 
not been for the ſtupendous bridge he laid over the 
Scheld to carry on his attack. Here the celebrated 
geographer Abraham Ortelius was born. In the noble 
ſteeple of the cathedral, mentioned above, are 33 bells, 
and two chimes, a clock with a diameter of Zo feet, 
and a croſs at top, which is 15 feet in height. 

Lier, on the conflux of the Greater and Leſſer 
Nethe, is a ſmall town, but ſtrong both by art and 
nature, A paved road leads from hence to Antwerp. 
Here is a ſpacious market-place, where once every 
week, from St. John's day to St. Martin's, they keep 
a famous market for black cattle. They brew an ex- 
cellent ſort of white beer, called Caveſſe, which is 
very much eſteemed all over the Netherlands : they 
alſo make lace, which is reckoned equal to that of 
Mechlin. The chief church, which is a collegiate 
one, is a fine building, adorned with an harmonious 
chime of bells. . There are ſeveral convents and nun- 
neries here: among the latter is that of Engliſh bare- 
footed Carmelite nuns. The Carthuſians have a mo- 
naſtery, the largeſt in the Netherlands : the circum- 
ference of the walls that encloſe the cells and kitchen- 
garden, is a full Engliſh mile, and the monks have a 
oreater privilege granted them by the pope than the 
other monaſteries of that order ; for they are allowed to 
dine together in the refectory every Wedneſday ; and 
altho* they eat nothing but fiſh, they have each a bottle 
of wine at dinner, and have the liberty, ſix weeks in 
ſummer, to go abroad in coaches to take the air, and 
to {tay out from ſeven of the clock in the morning till 
five at night. The monaſtery is very large, and the 
cloiſters leading to the cells are paved. | 

Turnhout, a ſmall city, with the title of a lordſhip, 
was built by Henry IV. duke of Brabant, about the 
year 1212. Here is a collegiate church dedicated to St. 
Peter, the chapter of which is compoſed of a dean 


and 12 canons. The regular canons of the priory of || - 


Confenbonk have here a college, where they teach po- 
lite literature. In the year 1545 the emperor Charles 
V. gave this city and lordſhip to his ſiſter Mary, queen 
of Hungary, to enjoy it during her life. In 1648, 
after the concluſion of the treaty” of Munſter, Philip 
IV. king of Spain, gave it to the princeſs Amelia of 
Solms, the widow of prince Frederick Henry of Naſ- 
fau ; by which means this lordſhip came to the houſe 
of Orange. King William III. dying without iſſue, 
the lordſhip of Turnhout was adjudged, by a decree of 
the ſovereign fœdal court of Brabant, iſſued the 26th 
of May, 1708, to the king of Pruſſia, agreeable to 
the princeſs Amelia's laſt will; but on condition that 
the king ſhould pay a ſtipulated ſum to John William 
Friſco, prince of Orange. | | | 

The Lordſhip of Mzcnrin is no more than eight 
miles in length, and about five in breadth. 

Mechlin, ſituated on the Demer, 15 miles from 
Antwerp, is the capital. The archbiſhop takes the title 
of primate of the Netherlands, and abbot of Affligem, 
one half of the revenues of the abbey being appro- 


priated to his ſee, His ſuffragans are the biſhops of 
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Antwerp, Ghent, Ipres, Bruges, and Ruremonde z 
and, within his archiepiſcopal juriſdiction, are 17 cities, 
and 455 villages. The cathedral is a large and mag- 
nificent ſtructure. The clock upon the 4 ſides of the 
tower or ſteeple is 144 feet in circumference, each 
figure being above a yard long ; and yet fo high is the 
ſteeple, that, from the market-place, it ſeems but an 
ordinary clock. Beſides a great number of convents 
of men and maidens, there 1s in this city a large be- 
guinage, containing generally 700 beguines, and ſome- 
times more, who make ſome of the fineſt Mechlin 
lace. St. Rombant, who was an Iriſhman, and biſhop 
of Dublin, is patron of this city. Mechlin is the ſear 
of a governor, a provincial court, and alſo a parlia- 
ment or ſovereign council, to which appeals he from 
moſt of the courts of juſtice inthe Auſtrian Netherlands ; 
but from it lies no appeal, except in the cauſes of the 
knights of the Golden Fleece, to the ſovereign of the 
order, The city is pretty large and well built, with 
broad clean ſtreets, driving a conſiderable trade in 
corn, blankets, and thread ; but their chief manufac- 
ture is of thoſe fine laces famous throughout all Eu- 
rope. Here is a ſtately arſenal, and a noble hoſpital 
for wounded or ſuperannuated ſoldiers. 

The Duchy of LinsBuRe is ſurrounded by Inliers, 
Luxemburg, and Liege. The country is pleaſant, 
populous, and fruitful ; abounds in cattle, mines of 
iron, lead and calamy, and is well watered. The 
ſtates conſiſt of the nobility, clergy, and commons z 
and the principal places are, 

Linſburg, which ſtands on an eminence, is well for- 
tified, has one large ſtreet, two ſtrong gates, and a 
capacious ſuburb called Dahlem. 

At about a mile diſtance from the city of Roleduc 
ſtands the famous abbey of Roleduc, of the order of 
St. Auguſtin ; it is called Clooſterrode by the people 
of that country. The abbot is temporal lord of the 
villages of Marckſtein, Kerkenrode, and other places; 
and 1s the firſt member of the ſtates of the province 
of Linſburg, and perpetual commiſſary or deputy of 
the clergy, alternately with the abbot of Valdieu : he 
is alſo patron of the parochial church of Roleduc, 
which he generally beſtows on one of the monks of 
his abbey. 

The Duchy of LuxtmBuRG is bounded by Liege to 
the north, by Lorrain to the ſouth, by Treves to the 
eaſt, and by Champagne to the welt. It is nearly ſquare, 
and extends about 80 miles each way. 'The air is pure, 
the land well watered, the ſoil fruitful, and the countr 
populous. The ſtates conſiſt of the clergy, nobles 
and deputies; and the religion is Roman Catholic. 
Three different languages are ſpoken in this duchy, 
viz, German, French, and Walloon. Ir lies in the 
center of the foreſt of Ardenne, and contains the fol- 
lowing places : 

Luxemburg, the capital of the province, is di- 
vided into Upper or Old Town, and Lower or New 
Town, The former is ſurrounded by rocks; and the lat- 
ter contains two ſuburbs. Here is a ſtrong caſtle and 
regular fortifications. | 

The city is governed by a richter, or judge, and 
ſeven eſchevins, or aldermen, who judge both in civil 
and criminal matters. The richter 1s choſen every 
year, onthe eve of St. Andrew's feſtival; that office is held 
alternately by a citizen, and by one of the aldermen. 

The chief church here is that of Sr, Nicholas, a 
parochial one, but not very conſiderable ; ſo that when 
there is any public act of devotion to be performed, it 
is always done either in the church which formerly 
belonged to the jeſuits, or in that of the recollects 
There are three other pariſhes in this city ; one of which 
belongs to the abbey of Munſter, of the Benedictine 
order, founded by Conrade I. count of: Luxembyr 
in the year 1083 : beſides which there are three 2 


: con- 
vents of men, and as many of maideng, 


Arlon was ſo named from an altar ſacred to the 1 


which the ancient inhabitants worſhiped as a deity. tc 


lies on an eminence, 12 miles from Luxemburg to the 


3 | . north. 
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north-weſt, and was formerly a conſiderable place, well 
peopled and fortified, but hath ſince ſuffered by wars, 
and been diſmantled. 

Baſtogne, ſituated in the county of Chiny, near the 
foreſt of Ardenne, is fo well peopled, has ſuch a good 
trade, and is ſo well built, that the people of that 
country call it Paris in Ardenne. There are in this 
city. two convents of men, and one of maidens. It 
is the ſeat of a-provoſtſhip, containing 145 villages or 
hamlets within its diſtrict. In this city was born John 
Beck, a man of mean extraction, who, from being a meſ- 
ſenger, raiſed himſelf, by his merit and courage, to 
the poſt of .quarter-maſter-general of his Catholic ma- 


jeſty's armies, and was made governor and captain-gene- 


ral of the duchy of Luxemburg : he was killed at the 
battle of Lens, in the year 1648. 

Marche, or Marche-en-Famene, is a ſmall city, ſitu- 
ated on the little river Marſette, on the borders of 
the county of Namur. Ir is called Marche-en-Fa- 
mene, becauſe it is the chief place of a diſtrict called 
Famene; it is alſo the ſeat of a provoſtſhip, which has 
19 villages under its juriſdiction. The parochial church, 
dedicated to St. Remoalus, is a fine building. Here 
is a convent of Carmelite monks, and another of nuns, 
of the ſame order, and a beautiful college, where they 
teach polite literature. They keep yearly two free 
fairs, one the Wedneſday after Eaſter, and the other the 
Lith of September: this privilege was granted to that 
city in 1712, by Maximilian Emanuel, duke of Ba- 
varia, whilſt he was in poſſeſſion of the duchy of Lux- 
emburg. 

Roche, or Roche-en-Ardenne, ſituated in that foreſt, 
is one of the ftrongeſt and belt fortified towns in the 
whole province, being ſurrounded with ſtrong bul- 
warks, and broad ditches full of water, that comes 
from the river Ourte, which runs acroſs this city: it 
is alſo defended by a caſtle built on rocks, which com- 
mands the town. 

In the marquifate of Le Pont D'Oye are ſeveral ſmall 
inconliderable towns. 

The Auſtrian part of the duchy of Gelders contains 
only the little cities of Elmpt and Swalm, with their 
villages and ſeigniories, and the ſtrong town of 

Rwremond, ſituated at the conflux of the Roer with 
the Maes, 25 miles from Maeſtricht. It is the largeſt 
town in Gelders, and ſubject to the archbiſhop of 
Mechlin. - A toll is levied here; and in the town are 
many convents, and a charter houſe. 

FLanDERS, properly ſo called, is bounded on the 
eaſt by Brabant, on the north by the Ocean, on the 
weſt by Artois, and on the ſouth by Hennegau and 
Artois. It is 7.5 miles long, 55 broad, has a good 
air, and perhaps the meſt fruitful foil in Europe. The 
population is ſuch that it looks like one continued 
City. The principal rivers are the Scheld, Lys, Scharp, 
and Dender. The ſtates conſiſt of the nobles, clergy, 
and commons. The firſt claſs conſiſts of certain fa- 
milies, who have hereditary. offices, or baronies ; the 
ſecond includes the biſhops and abbots; and the third 
is formed of the deputies of cities and diſtricts, the 
burgomaſters, and penſioners. Moſt of the Flander- 
kins are fat, clumſy, and dull, but induſtrious, honeſt, 
and great lovers of liberty. The women, in general, 
are fair and virtuous, but not remarkable for wit, or 
the affectation of it. Both ſexes, however, are fond 
of public diverſions; and every city, town, or village, 
almoſt, has a kermiſſe, or fair, in which public ſhews 


are exhibited. The manufaCtures conſiſt of ſilk, wool- 


len, tapeſtry, lace, cotton, brocades, camblets, and 
linen, | 


This country had counts of its own, from the gth 


century to 1369, when 1t went, by marriage, to the 
dukes of Burgundy ;. and afterwards from them, by a 
ſubſequent marriage, to the houſe of Auſtria, France 
ſeized ſome of the ſouthern parts in 1667 ; and the 
ſtates-general, in 1715, obtained ſome part of the nor- 
thern diſtricts. The arms of this country are, A Lion, 


Salle, iu a Field, Or. As we have already deſcribed. 


II. 
thoſe parts of Flanders which belong 
and ſhall reſerve ſuch as appertian to y dog Dutch, 
enſuing chapter, we have only here to inveſtigat Fax 
which own the ſovereignty of the houſe of 4 thoſe 
which are as follow : uſtria, 

Ghent, the capital of Flanders, is ſeven ml. +. 
cumference within the walls, He 1 4 * 
half that ſpace is built upon, ) is 28 miles north- = 
Bruſſels, and 33 eaſt from Oſtend. This cit 0 
tered by the rivers Scheld, Lys, Lieve, 9 ag 
and theſe, together with their branches and oats. 
from them, divide the whole into 26 iſlands which 
have a communication with each other by means pr 
large and 72 ſmall bridges. Ghent is ſtrongly f. 1 
fied both by art and nature: it is at once . 
commanded by an important caſtle; and the inhabita "8 
can, by ſhutting up the fluices, lay the country bs : 
mile round, under water. It was once ſo 0 ule y 
powerful, and populous, as to be able to il 
derable armies, declare war, and oppoſe its ſoverei T 
In this city the famous emperor Charles V. was — 
A. D. 1500; and its firſt biſhop was the celebrated 
Janſenius, from whom the Janſeniſts take their name 
From the tower of Belfort, in the centre of the town. 
there is a moſt delightful proſpect over the whole, as 
well as part of the adjacent country, Here are man 
churches, hoſpitals, monaſteries, and market - places. 
The market- place, called the Friday's market, is very 
large, and adorned with a ſtatue of the emperor Charles 
V. in his imperial robes. The ftadthouſe is a noble 
ſtructure; and the cathedral, which is very ſuperb 
has, beneath it, a fine crypta, or ſubterraneous church; 
Here are 50 companies of tradeſmen, and very curious 
manufactories of cloths, ſtuffs, and ſilks. The chief 
magiftrares are the high bailiffs, under whom are bur- 
gomaſters, eſchevins, and counſellors. Here are ſe. 
veral canals; in particular one which the ſtates of Flan- 
ders cauſed to be begun in 1613, which jeads to 
Bruges; and another, which was begun in 1554, and 
finiſhed in 1561, which leads to Sas-Van-Ghent, and 
from thence to the ſea. 

The inhabitants of this city are exceedingly fond of 
chimes, or carillons, as are, indeed, the people of the 
Low Countries in general. Of theſe carillons, an 
ingenious writer, eminent for his muſical talents, gives 
us the following deſcription, in the account of his 
travels : 

« [ determined to inform myſelf, in a particular 
manner, concrening the carillon ſcience. For this 
purpoſe I mounted the town belfrey, from whence | 
had a full view not only of the city of Ghent, which is 


| reckoned one of the largeſt in Europe, but could ex2- 


mine the mechaniſm of the chimes, as far as they 
are played by clock-work, and likewiſe ſee the carillo- 
' neur perform with a kind of keys communicating with 
bells, as thoſe of the harpſichord organ do with ſtrings 
and pipes. 
« I ſoon found that the chimes in theſe countries had 
a greater number of bells than thoſe of the largeſt peal 
in England; but, when I mounted the belfrey, I was 
aſtoniſhed at the great quantity of bells I ſaw. In ſhort, 
there is a complete ſeries or ſcale of ſtones and ſemi- 
ſtones, like thoſe on the harpſichord or organ. The 
carilloneur was literally at work, and hard work, indeed, 
it muſt be: he was in his ſhirt with the collar unbtt- 
toned, and in a violent fweat. There are pedals com- 
municating with the great bells, upon which, with his 
feet, he played the baſs to ſeveral ſprightly, and rather 
difficult airs, performed with two hands upon the up- 
per ſpecies of keys. Theſe keys are projecting 5 
wide enough aſunder to be ſtruck with violence an- 
velocity by either of the two hands edge ways, without 
the danger of hitting the neighbouring keys. 1 4 
player has a thick leather covering for the little 755 
of each hand, otherwiſe it would be impoſſible for - 
to ſupport the pain which the violence of the e 
neceſſary to be given to each key, in order to 1t5 elne 


| 2 


diſtinetiy heard throughout a very large town, 7 ea The 


EUROPE. ] 
4e The carillons are ſaid to be originally of Aloſt, in 


this country, and are (till here, and in Holland, in their 


reateſt perfection. It is certainly a Gothic invention, 
and perhaps 4 barbarous taſte, which neither the French, 
the Engliſh, or the Italians, have 1mitatedor encouraged. 
The carilloneur, at my requeſt, played ſeveral pieces 
very dexterouſly, in three parts, the firſt and ſecond 
treble with the two hands on the upper ſet of keys, and 
the baſs with the feet on the pedals, | 

e The carilloneur plays four times a week, viz. 
Sunday, Monday, Wedneſday, and F riday, from half 
an hour paſt eleven till twelve o'clock. It is conſtant 
employment for a watch or clock-maker to attend the 
works of the common chimes: he has an apartment 
under the belfrey, and it is by him that the caril- 
joneur is paid. This place and Antwerp are, ac- 
cording to the inhabitants, the moſt celebrated cities 
in the Netherlands, and perhaps in the world, for ca- 
rillons and chimes. 2 

« The great convenience of this kind of muſic 1s, that 
it entertains the inhabitants of a whole town, without 
giving them the trouble of going to any particular ſpot 
to hear it; but the want of ſomething to ſtop the vi- 
bration of each bell, at the pleaſure of the player, like 
the valves of an organ, and the red cloth in che jacks 
of a harpſichord, is an intolerable defect to a cultivated 
ear: for by the notes of one paſſage perpetually run- 
ning into another, every thing is rendered ſo inarticu- 
late and confuſed, as to occaſion a very diſagreeable 


jargon. As to the clock-work chimes, or thoſe worked 


by a barrel, nothing, in my opinion, can be more tire- 
ſome; for, night and day, to hear the ſame tune played 
every hour, during ſix months, in ſuch a ſtiff and un- 
alterable manner, requires that kind of patience, which 
nothing but a total abſence of taſte can produce.” 

Aloft is the capital of what is called Imperial Flan- 
ders, becauſe it was formerly a free and Imperial city ; 
for which reaſon the earls of Flanders ſtiled themſelves, 
anciently, princes of the holy empire. This country, 
which is the molt eaſtward of Flanders, lies between 
the Dender, the Scheld, and the province of Hainault. 
It was formerly of a larger extent, ſince it contained the 
beſt part of what is now called Dutch Flanders, 

Here are ſeveral convents of friars and nuns, and a 
college where they teach mow literature. The greateſt 
curiolity is the tomb of Thierry, or Theory Martin, 
who brought the art of printing hither from Germany : 
It ſtands in the church of the convent of the Gulilelmite 
monks. He was an intimate friend of Eraſmus, who 
wrote his epitaph, which is engraved on his tomb. 

Oudenarde, or Audenarde, a town, interſected and 
ſurrounded by the Scheld, is famous for the fine 
tapeſtries wove in it. It contains many convents, and 
will ever be memorable in hiſtory for the celebrated 
battle fought near it by the allies, commanded by the 
duke of Marlborough and prince Eugene, and the 
French, commanded by the duke of Burgundy and the 
duke of Vendome, in which the former obtained a 
compleat victory. 

Ruplemonde, at the conflux of the Ruple with the 
Scheld, is famous for having given birth to Gerard 

ercator, a celebrated mathematician. 

Courtray, a ſmall city, ſituated on the Lys, was diſ- 
mantled by the French in 1744. The manufactures 
are of woollen cloths and table-linen. Thielt has a 
linen manufactory; and Menin was a barrier town, ceded 
tothe Dutch in 1715; but, in 1744, the French ſeized 
and diſmantled it. 

In Bornhem are an ancient priory of Benedictine 
monks, and a convent of Engliſh Dominican friars. 
The latter was founded in 1670, by the reverend father 

homas Howard, duke of Norfolk, who was of that 

me order, and afterwards created a cardinal, 

Dendermonde, ſo called from its ſituation on the 
mouth of the river Dender, and from Monde, which, in 
the Flemiſh language ſignifies Mouth, is flrong both 

y at and nature. On the conflux of the Dender 
and me hea ſtands a little fort, built about the year 

0. 77. 
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158 5, by the prince of Parma, governor of the Ne- 
therlands. The ſituation is pleaſant, being ſurrounded 
with beautiful meadows, watered by thoſe two rivers, 
which render the whole country round about very fruit- 
ful, and contribute, at the ſame time, to the ſtrength 
of the city, which is very well fortified ; for by means 
of fluices all the neighbouring country can be laid un- 
der water. It has 4 gates, 26 bridges, 16 of which 
are of ſtone, and the others of timber, and 6 large 
market-places, or public ſquares. The houſes are 
large, beautiful, and convenient ; moſt of them having 
a canal before, and fine gardens behind. The town 
drives a pretty good trade, and the merchants and 
tradeſmen enjoy great privileges. 

There are here two parochial churches, three abbies 
of maidens, and ſeveral other religious houſes, with an 
hoſpital. 

Dendermonde, and its territory, which contains ſix- 
teen fine villages, are now governed by an high bailiff. 

In the year 1607 a countryman found a treaſure be- 
tween Dendermonde and Aloft, near the village of Meſ- 
pelaer. Digging one morning in his garden, his ſpade 


hit againſt a little pot, high, but narrow, in which he 


found 1600 gold pieces, all very old and black, and each 
of them about the value of a guinea, They were an- 
cient medals, amongſt which were ſome of Antoni- 
nus Pius, Marcus Aurelius, and Lucius Verus, which 
he fold to the curious; and, among(t others, to the 
archduke Albert, who bought a great many of them 
to enrich his cabinet. 

Bruges, 24 miles from Ghent, and 46 from Antwerp, 
takes its appellation from a chapel, which anciently 
ſtood here near a bridge. Here are ſeveral fine canals : 
the waters, however, are ſtagnant, but may always be 
put in motion by the ſluices of the city ; yet they are 
not fit to drink, or to be uſed for culinary purpoſes. 
The only waters here proper for domeſtic uſes are ſuch 
as are brought by pipes from the Lys and Scheld, for 


which every houſe pays a proportionate tax. 


Bruges was anciently an opulent and important city, 


and hath ſtill the remains of 17 palaces, where for- 


merly ſo many conſuls from different nations reſided, 
each of which had diſtinct houſes magnificently built 
with warehouſes, for the merchandizes they exported or 
imported. The citizens were ſo powerful, indeed, 
that they impriſoned their ſovereign the archduke 
Maximilian. This city, however, hath been for many 


years upon the decline; yet ſeveral rich merchants ſtill 


reſide here, who meet daily in the great market- place, 
which ſerves them in lieu of an exchange. Ir is the ſee 
of a biſhop, ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Mechlin ; 
and the dioceſe contains fix cities, viz. Bruges, Sluys, 
Oſtend, Damme, Middleburg, and Oudeuberch, and 
133 boroughs, villages, and hamlets. The cathedral 
was erected in 865, and is a fine Gothic building. The 
church, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, is an elegant 
ſtructure, and has a ſteeple of ſuch an height, that it is 
ſeen at ſea off Oſtend. It contains two remarkable 
monuments of gilt copper, the one of Charles the 
Hardy, duke of Burgundy, and the other of Mary his 
daughter. Among the numerous curioſities in the 


treaſury of this church are the rich veſtments of Tho- 


mas-a-Becket, archbiſhop of Canterbury: they are 
finely adorned with diamonds, and other precious ſtones ; 
and were purchaſed and preſented to this church at the 
time of the Reformation, by Mary, ſiſter to the em- 
peror Charles V. Bruges contains four abbies, and a 
great number of nunneries, convents, &c. In the 
Dominicans convent is a very curious pulpit; the wood 
which ſupports the top 1s cut in the manner of ropes, 
and ufed as ſuch. The Carthuſian monaſtery is a mile 
in circuit; and in the church belonging to the Car- 
melites is a beautiful monument to the memory of 
Henry Jermyn, ear] of Dover. But the moſt noble 
monaſtery in the city is the Dunes, of the order of Sr. 
Bernard. It conſiſts of two cloiſters, as large is thoſe 
of Hampton-Court, with great gardens behind. The 
abbot's apartment is very magnificent, and thoſe of the 
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monks, in the cloiſters, very neat : they keep a ſump- 
tuous table; and have country ſeats depending on the 
abbey, where they go to amuſe themſelves, | 

Of the many nunneries here are two Engliſh ; one of 
Auguſtines, who are all Engliſh ladies of quality, whoſe 
ſuperior, in 1724, was lady Lucy Herbert, ſiſter to 
the duke of Powis. The nuns entertain ſtrangers at 
the grate with ſweetmeats and wine. The other Eng- 
liſh nunnery, called the Pelicans, is of a ſtricter order, 
and coarſer dreſs. x 

There are few cities where the poor and orphans 
are ſo well taken care of as in this; for here are 
ſeveral hofpitals, and other houſes, for their mainten- 
ance, Amongſt theſe there is one called the ſchool of 
the Boogaards, (i. e. of the Orchards,) founded in 
the year 1411, in which 130 orphan boys are educated, 
and brought up either to learning or to ſome trade, 
according to their genius or inclination, They are 
dreſſed in cloth coats, half of which is brown, and the 
other half red; and they wear flat caps. This ſchool 


has produced ſeveral biſhops, abbots, and other learn- | 


ed clergymen, who have taken a pride in ſhewing 
their gratitude, by ſending their pictures to adorn that 
ſchool. 

The ſtreets of Bruges are large and ſtrait, and there 
are ſeveral fine ſquares, one of which 1s called the 
Friday's market-place, where ſix great ſtreets begin 
that lead in a ſtrait line to the ſix principal gates of 
the city. Atone end of this ſquare ſtands a fine ſteeple, 
533 ſteps high, with a curious chime of bells. The 
ſquare is adorned with ſeveral rows of trees, which af- 
ford pleaſant walks to the inhabitants. The ſquare 
called the Burg, from the caſtle of that name, is ſur- 
rounded with many fine buildings. Several courts of 
juſtice are here held, as that of the magiſtrates for the 
City, that of the liberty of Bruges, that of the pro- 
voſtſhip and chapter, and the fœdal court. The ma- 
nufactures are woollen and cotton ſtuffs, ſilk, tapeſtries, 
linen and lace. In January, 1430, Philip the Good in- 
ſtituted the order of the Golden Fleece. 

Upres, on the Iperlee, is a barrier town, ſituated in 
a fruitful country, handſomely built, and the ſee of a 
biſhop, ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Mechlin. The 
convents, churches, and hoſpitals are numerous, and 
the manufactures are of ſilk and wool. 

Newport, a ſtrong Ne town on the Iperlee, is 
one mile from the ſea, and nine from Oſtend. Its har- 
bour is tolerably good, and its ſtrength conſiſts in its 
ſluices, by which all the country round may be laid 
under water. It contains ſeveral convents and monaſ- 
teries, particularly one of Engliſh Carthuſian friars. 
In the neighbourhood a famous battle was fought in 
1600, between the army of the ſtates-general and the 
Spaniards, in which the latter were defeated. The 
chief buſineſs of the inhabitants is rope-making, net- 
making, and fiſhing. : 

Oſtend, or Ooſtende, a ſea- port town in the liberty 
of Bruges, is well fortified, and ſituated in a marſhy 
ſoil, by the canals through which ſhips of conſiderable 
burden may approach the city. Many ſtrong forts ſur- 
round the city ; and the harbour is of that nature that 
it can never be entirely blocked up. This city held 
out againſt the Spaniards from July 5, 1601, to Sep- 
tember 22, 1604, during which time they loſt 80,000 
men ; and in, the city 50,000 periſhed ; and 300,000 
cannon balls, of 30 Ib. wt. each, were fired againſt it. 
The greateſt inconvenience attending this town is not 
having freſh water, that neceſſary article being broughr 
in boats from Bruges. 

Tournay is a large trading place, and famous for 
ſeveral manufactories, particularly for admirable ſtock- 


ings. The cathedral church, and the abbey of St. 


Martin, are very mangnificent ſtractures. Tournay 
was taken by the allies in 1709, but ceded to the Houſe 
of Auſtria by the treaty of Utrecht; though the Dutch 
ut in a garriſon as being one of the barrier towns ; 
ut, in 1745, the French demoliſhed the fortifica- 
tions. 


during the wars. 


AvsTRIan HAINAULT, or HEN NEO AU. 
ders to the north, Champagne and Picardy to = 15 5 
Brabant to the eaſt, and Namur and Liege * 
weſt, It is 48 miles long, 45 broad, fruitful in by 
turage and corn, breeds abundance of black cattle 2 
ſheep, is well watered with many rivers and lakes = 
abounds with timber, coals, iron, lead, marble Ing 
&c. In ſpirituals it is ſubje& to the archbiſh, ook 
Cambray, and the biſhops of Liege and Arras. "The 


ſtates conſiſt of the clergy, nobility, and commons. 


The arms are Four Lions in a Field, Or. The ri 
cipal places are, 2 
Mons, the capital, which ſtands on the river Trouille 
and is large and well fortified. The public ſtructures ars 
noble, the buildings in general handſome, and the 
ſtreets ſpacious. This place has ſome trade, particu- 
larly in woollen ſtuffs, of which here are manufac- 
tories. Polite literature is taught in two colleges; be- 
ſides which here are ſeveral convents and nunneries, and 
an abbey. St. Waudray, ſiſter to the celebrated St 
Aldegonide, founded a chapter of cannoneſſes here. 
They are 13 in number, muſt prove their nobility by 
16 deſcents, and are in the nomination of the ſovereign. 
In the morning they muſt attend divine ſervice in their 
canonicals, but during the reſt of the day they are al- 
lowed to dreſs as they pleaſe, and amuſe themſelves as 


they think proper. 


Malplaquet is a village about eight miles from this 
city, where, in 1709, the French army, commanded by 
the marſhals Villars and BouMers, were attacked in 
their triple intrenchments, and entirely defeated with 
great ſlaughter, 

Reeux ſtands in a fruitful ſoil, is well fortified, has 
ſeveral villages within its juriſdiction, and beſtows oa 
the houſe of Croi the title of earl. 

Near Solgnies, a fmall city, ſituated on the river 
Sonnegue, 1s the little wood called the Wood of 
Soignies, which muſt not be miſtaken for the wood of 
Sogne, Which is much larger, and ſtands in Brabant, 
near Bruſſels and Hall. There are in this city a con- 
vent, a nunnery, an hoſpital, and an houſe of the 
fathers of the oratory, eſtabliſhed in 1629, in which 
they began to teach polite literature in 1709. 

St. Ghiſlain, or St. Guiſlain, is pretty ſtrong by its 
ſituation on the banks of the river Haine, and by the 
marſhes that ſurround it. The king of Spain cauſed 
ſeveral fortifications to be raiſed about it. The French, 
having made themſelves maſters of it in 1678, re- 
ſtored it to the Spaniards, by the treaty of Nimeguen, 
on condition that it ſhould be diſmantled; and its for- 
tifications were demoliſhed accordingly. The French 
ſeized it again, after the death of Charles II. king of 
Spain; and towards the latter end of the year 1708 
the governor of Ath, on the part of the allies, took it 
with a detachment from his garriſon ; but the French 
re- took it a few days after. September the 10th, 1709, 
the allies took it again, ſince which time the houle 
od Auſtria has continued uninterruptedly in poſſefſion 
Or It. , 

This city is famous for an abbey of Benedictine 
monks, founded here in the year 651, by St. Guiſlain, 
a native of Greece, who is ſaid to have been 2 biſhop. 
The emperor Charles the Great enlarged the bad 
of this abbey, and cauſed a magnificent church to - 
built there : he gave at the ſame time the ſpiritual 10 
temporal lordſhip of the city to the abbot, why 809 
ſtiled primate of Hainault. 1 

Leſſines ſtands in a beautiful plain, on the little! ap 
Dender, near the borders of Flanders. There 2 1 
this city one pariſh church, an hoſpital, a adn at 
Dominican friars, and a nunnery. It is famous 107 
manufactory of linen. FD 

Chievres, a ſmall city, about nine miles diſtan 

. | mus 
Mons, being an open place, has ſuffered very 


t from 


ſeven miles from 
the Virgin May, 
ſame on the 

head. 


Hall, or Halle, on the Senne, 
Bruſſels, is famous for an image of 
enſhtined in gold, with a crown of the 
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head. In one hand is an image of Our Saviour; in 
he her a roſe gilt. F F 

Binch, ſituated on the river Haine; is an ancient an 

ant city, built in a fruitful country, which abounds 
p_ ſorts of game, and the air is very wholeſome. 
The French became maſters of this city in 1668, by 
he ſecond article of the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle 
1 which they repaired it, and added ſome new for- 
. a ations; but it was ruined again in the ſubſequent wars, 
: 1 the fortifications demoliſhed. It was reſtored to the 
80 aniards by the peace of Nimeguen, ſince which time it 
has continued in the poſſeſſion of the houſe of Auſtria. 

At a mile and a half diſtance from Binch ſtands the 
abbey of Bonne Eſperance, or Good Hope: it is inha- 
bited by monks of the order of Premonſtratenſes : 
and in this neighbourhood there is alſo an abbey of 
Ciſtertian nuns, called the Abbey of de I'Olve, or, of 
the Olive. 5 

Braine- le- Comte, ſo called to diſtinguiſh it from 
Braine-Laleu, and Wauter-Braine, two boroughs in 
Brabant, is ſituated on the paved road which was made 
in 1705, and is 12 miles diſtant from Mons to the 
north-eaſt, and 16 from Bruſſels to the ſouth-weſt. 
In 16 52 the king of Spain gave this City to the houſe 
of Aremberg, in exchange for the manor of. Se- 
venbergen; fo that the duke of Aremberg is now 
lord of it, and of the caſtleward, which contains 11 
villages. Es, 

Anguien, or Enghein, which ſtands in a valley, 14 
miles diſtant from Mons, with its territory, or baili— 
wick, was formerly the firſt barony in the county of 
Hainault: it came to the houſe of Bourbon, with ſe- 
veral other lordſhips, by means of Mary of Luxem- 
burg, counteſs of St. Paul, and lady of Anguien. 
The title of count of Anguien a long time belonged 
to a branch of the houſe of Bourbon, and was at laſt 
raiſed to that of a duke, and annexed to the city of 
Nogent-le-Rotrou, in the province of Perche in 
France, It was afterwards transferred to the barony 
of Iſſoudun, in Berry. The eldeſt fon of the prince 
of Conde is now always ſtiled duke of Anguien. 

Braine-le-Chateau is a village which, in 1681, was 
raiſed to a principality, under the name of Tour and 
Taxis; and Ligne is a conſiderable village, which 
gives name to a principality. 

Fontenoy is a village on the Scheld, where the 
French, under marſhal Saxe, gained a victory over the 
allies in 1745. 5 

Between Anguien and Hall ſtands the village of 
Steenkirk, or Steenkerken, famous for the battle fought 
here Auguſt 3, 1692, between the army of the allies, 
commanded by king William, and by Maximilian 
Emanuel, elector of Bavaria, governor of the Ne- 


therlands, and the French, under the command of the | 


duke of Luxemburg. 

Namur is ſurrounded on all ſides by Brabant and 
Liege, except towards the weſt, where it is partly 
bounded by Hainault. It is 30 miles long, 28 broad, 
well watered, and very fertile. The ſtates conſiſt of 
the clergy, nobles, and deputies of the town; but an 
appeal lies from the council of the province to the 
grand council of Mechlin. The arms are a Lion Sable, 
na Field Or, with a dexter Feſſe drawn over the whole 
Shield, The principal places are as follow : | 

Namur, the capital, at the conflux of the Maes and 
Sambre, over which there is a bridge, is ſituated 30 
miles from Bruſſels, Ir is one of the ſtrongeſt towns 
in Europe, defended by a formidable caſtle, more than 
a dozen forts, and other important fortifications. It is 


the ſee of a biſhop, ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of 


Mechlin. The dioceſe contains 8 cities, 300 villages, 
and innumerable abbies, churches, religious houſes, &c. 
Beſides the provincial council and town magiſtracy, a 
feudal court, called Bailiage, is held here, from which- 
an appeal lies to the grand council at Mechlin. 
Charleroy, a ſmall but ſtrong city and fortreſs, 
ſtands on a hill, near the conflux of the Sambre and 
the little river Pieton, It was yielded to the French in 
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1668, by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapellez and reſtored, 
to the Spaniards by the peace of Nimeguen, in 1678; In 
1692 the French bombarded this place; and the next 


year they ſat down before it with a numerous atmy, 


the marquis de Villeroy carrying on the ſiege, whilſt 
the marſhal of Luxemburg covered it; ſo that king 
William, and the eleQor of Bavaria, not being ſtrong 
enough to attack them, they carried the town by ſur- 
render, after a gallant defence by the marquis de Caſ- 
tillio, governor of the place, who held out againſt them 
27 days open trenches, and capitulated; on honour- 
able terms, October 1. It was reſtored to the Spa- 


| niards, by the treaty of Ryſwick, in 1697 ; but after the 


death of king Charles II. the French ſeized it again, 
and kept it till the peace of Utrecht, when they were 
obliged to eyacuate it to the emperor. It is a place 
of very great importance, being ſituated near the bor- 


| ders of Hainault. 


In the neighbourhood of this city ſtands the abbey 
of Soleilmont, conſiſting of nuns of the Ciſtertian 
order, founded in the year 1088, by Philip, count of 
Namur, 

Charlemont ſtands on the top of a mountain, at the 
foot of which runs the river Maes, The ground on 
which it is built belonged formerly to the country of 
Liege; but the biſhop granted it to the emperor Charles 
V. who built there a caſtle with a ſmall city, which he 
annexed to the earldom of Namur in 1555. 

Bouvines is a ſmall city on the left bank of the river 
Maes. The mayor has a right to ſit in the aſſembly of 
the ſtates of the province. In the year 1554 the 
French took it by aſſault, and ſacked it. It was de- 
fended only by the inhabitants, of whom the French 
made a prodigious ſlaughter. Part of them were 
drowned in the river, and thoſe who were taken were 
hanged ; becauſe, though they were not in a condition 
to defend the town, they were ſo obſtinate as not to ſur- 
render till a breach was made in the walls. This place 
is conſiderable only for being a pals between the pro- 
vinces of Namur and Luxemburg. TEE 

Near Bouvines are to be ſeen the ruins of an ancient 
city called Chevremont, which was very ſtrong, the 
inhabitants of which were notorious for their rob- 
beries. They defended themſelves very courageouſly 
againſt king Charles the Simple in 922, againſt king 
Otho in 939, and againſt the archbiſhop of Cologne in 
990, but at laſt their city was taken, and levelled with 
the ground, in 992, by Norger, biſhop of Liege. 

Fleur, about ſix miles diſtant from Charleroy, is fa- 
mous for two battles fought in its neighbourhood. The 
firſt happened Auguſt 30, 1622, between Don Gon- 
zales de Cordoua, general of the Spaniſh army, and 
Erneſt, count of Mansfeld, and Chriſtian duke of 
Brunſwic, biſhop of Halberſtadt. The latter were 
beaten, and loſt their cannon and all their baggage. 
The duke of Saxe-Weimar was killed in the battle, 
and the duke of Brunſwic had an arm cut off. How- 
ever, the count of Mansfeld, after a retreat, which 
proved more glorious to him than a victory would have 
been, marched through Brabant with 4000 horſe, and 
3000 foot, and joined the prince of Orange, who, by 
that means, was able to force the marquis of Spinalo 
to raiſe the ſiege of Bergen-op-Zoom. The ſecond 
battle was foughr July 1, 1690, between the confede- 
rate army, commanded by prince Waldeck, and the 
French, under the command of Marſhal de Luxem- 
burg. The confederates were routed, had 5000 killed, 
4000 taken priſoners, and loſt 49 great guns, &c. but 
the French ſuffered allo very much, ſince, notwith- 
ſtanding the great advantage they had gained, they 
were not able to undertake any thing during the re- 
mainder of the campaign. 1 8 
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GENERAL. 


HE Seventeen Provinces, and that port of Ger- 
many which lies to the weſt of the Rhine, was 
called Belgica Gallia by the Romans, Upon the de- 
g cline 
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cline of that empire, the Goths, and other northern 
people, poſſeſſed themſelves of theſe provinces, and af- 
terwards erected themſelves into ſmall governments, 
the heads of which were deſpotic within their own do- 
minions. At length they came into the ſole poſſeſſion 
of the houſe of Burgundy in the year 1433. The em- 
peror Charles V. the heir of that family, transferred 
them, in the year 1477, to the houſe of Auſtria, and 
ranked them as part of the empire, under the title of 
the Circle of Burgundy. The tyranny of his ſon Philip, 
who ſucceeded to the throne of Spain, made the inha- 
bitants attempt to throw off his yoke, which occaſioned 
a general inſurrection. The counts Hoorn and Eg- 
mont, and the prince of Orange, appearing at the head 
of it, and Luther's reformation at the ſame time gain- 
ing ground in the Netherlands, his diſciples were forced 
by perſecution to join the malecontents. Upon this king 
Philip introduced a kind of inquiſition, in order to 
ſuppreſs them, and many thouſands were put to death 
by that court, beſides thoſe that periſhed by the ſword. 
The counts of Hoorn and Egmont were taken and be- 
headed ; but the prince of Orange, whom they elected to 
be their ſtadtholder, retiring into Holland, that and 
the adjacent provinces entered into a treaty for their 
mutual defence at Utrecht, in the year 1579. Their 
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erſeverance and courage were ſuch un 
5 that, together Wich the afiſtance ande 
by queen Elizabeth, both in troops and e them 
forced the crown of Spain to declare nig they 
bee. in the year 1609, and afterwards they 5 free 

nowledged by all Europe to be an independe e ac- 
under the title of the United Provinces. e 

After the independency of the Seven In: 

vinces was acknowledged, the Spaniards ON Pro- 
ſeſſed of the other ten provinces, or, as 2 poſ- 
termed, the Low Countries, until the duke = Pay 
borough, general of the allies, 'gained the — - 
victory of Ramilies, in the year 1706 , 1 = le 
Bruſſels, the capital, and great part of theſe provi ch, 
acknowledged Charles VI. afterwards emperor of 85 
many, for their ſovereign; and his daughter, the - 
empreſs queen, remained poſſeſſed of them until 7 er e 
of 1741, when the French reduced them, except on 
of the province of Luxemburg, and would {jj — 
poſſeſſed them, but for the exertion of the Dutch, and 
chiefly of the Engliſh, in favour of the houſe of Au. 
ſtria, The places in the poſſeſſion of France, diſtin. 
guiſhed by the appellation of French Flanders, will be 
enumerated and deſcribed after our deſcription of that 
kingdom in the following chapter. 


8 
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T is the duty and intereſt of every Briton to acquire 
a geographical and political knowledge of this king- 
dom, in a degree inferior to that of no other but their 
own. From its proximity, we ſhould ſtudy its views 
and deſigns, and be acquainted with its ſtrength and 
fallacy, as well as commercial connections, which are 
the only probable means of defeating the firſt, counter- 
acting the ſecond, and ſoaring above the third, We 
cannot poſſibly preſent a more pictureſque deſcription 
of this country and its inhabitants, than that which 1s 
diſplayed in the following lines of the great lord Lyttle- 
ton : | 


A nation here I pity and admire, 

Whom nobleſt ſentiments of glory fire; 

Yer, taught by cuſtom's force, and bigot fear, 
To ſerve with pride, and boaſt the yoke they bear ; 
Whoſe nobles, born to cringe, and to command, 
(In courts a mean, in camps a gen'rous band,) 
From each low tool of pow'r content receive 
Thoſe laws their dreaded arms to Europe give; 
Whole r ar. vain in want, in bondage bleſt, 
Tho' plunder'd gay, induſtrious tho' oppreſs'd, 
With happy follies, riſe above their fate, 

The jeſt and envy of each wiſer ſtate. 


S656 ION 1. 


Name, Extent, Boundaries, Climate, Soil, Rivers, 
Mountains, Minerals, Vegetable and Animal Pro- 
ductions of the Kingdom, Sc. 


RANCE derived its name from the Francs, or Free- 

men, a German nation, reſtleſs and enterprizing, 

who conquered the Gauls, the ancient inhabitants ; and 

the Roman force not being able to repreſs them, they 
were permitted to ſettle in the country by treaty. 

This extenſive and populous kingdom is 600 miles 
in length, and 500 in breadth ; being bounded on the 
welt by the bay of Biſcay; on the eaſt by Germany, 
Switzerland, and Italy; on the north by the Engliſh 
Channel and the Netherlands ; and on the ſouth by the 
Mediterranean and Pyrenean Mountains, which divide 
it from Spain, 


— _ 
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The air of this country is, in moſt parts, mild, tem. 
perate, and wholeſome, but not ſo particularly ſalu- 
brious as has been aſſerted. It muſt be acknow- 
ledged, indeed, that the French have been but too ſuc- 
ceſsful in giving the inhabitants of Great Britain falſe 
prepoſſeſſions in favour of their own country. It muſt 
alſo be confeſſed that the weather is more equal than in 
England, but at the fame time the winters, particularly 
in the northern provinces, are much colder ; and what 
- worſe, the inhabitants are not ſo well ſupplied with 

vel, 5 

The ſoil of this kingdom, in many places, is admi- 
rable, and produces not only the conveniencies, but moſt 
of the luxuries of life, In general the fruits are much 
finer, and higher flavoured, than thoſe of England; but 
the paſturage and tillage are not equal to ours. In ſe- 
veral diſtricts the ſoil is burnt by the heat; but the po- 
litical conſtitution of the country is the greateſt impe- 
diment to agriculture, The huſbandmen are ſenſible 
that their properties are only precarioufly ſecured; hence 
a langour attends all their endeavours, and a temporary 
ſubſiſtence is the ultimatum of all their labours. The 
French, however, have endeavoured to ſupply the loſs 
atiſing from their precarious title to their lands, by in- 
ſtituting academies of agriculture, and propoſing pre- 
miums for its improvement, as in England. 

The ſprings and running ſtreams of this country pro, 
duce excellent water, which, by means of engines, an 
a variety of hydraulic inventions, are rendered ſubſer- 
vient to all the purpoſes of domeſtic and public utility. 

The principal rivers are the following: 

The Loire, which takes its courſe north and north- 
weſt, extending, in all its windings, 500 miles, till i. 
diſcharges itſelf into the ſea at Nantes. 

The Garonne, which riſes in the Pyrenean Moun- 
tains, takes its courſe at firſt north-eaſt, and has à com- 
munication with the Mediterranean Sea, by means ot 4 


canal, the work of Louis XIV. 


The Seine runs north-weſtward, waters in its ou 
Troyes, Paris, and Rouen, - and then diſcharges wc 
into the Britiſh Channel at Havre de Grace. Th 

The Soane falls into the Rhone at Lyons. Ie 


Charanti diſcharges itſelf intothe Bay of Biſcay at Roch- 
fort. The Rhine riſes in Switzerland, is the e 
| ng 


aſtern 


boundary 
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boundary between France and Germany, and receives 


lle and Sette in its paſſage. The Somme runs 
& through Picardy, and falls into the Engliſh 
Channel through Abbeville. The Varte riſes in the 
Alps, runs ſouth, divides France from Italy, and 
falls into the Mediterranean weſt of Nice. The 
Adour runs from eaſt to weſt through Gaſcoigne, and 
falls into the Bay of Biſcay through Bayonne z and the 

hone, which riſes in Switzerland, flows on ſouth-weſt 
to Lyons, and then runs on due ſouth till it falls into 
the Mediterranean below Arles. Here 1t 1s proper to 
mention a wonderful contrivance of nature, for the 
ryation of a certain plant which grows in this 


the Moſe 
north-we 


preſe 
river. 
This plant conſiſts of a ſmall root, with a few long 


leaves riſing from it, and, in the midſt of them, a 
ſtalk of two or three feet in length, but ſo weak, that 
it is by no means able to ſupport itſelf erect. On the 
top of each ſtalk is one ſingle flower, in ſome degree 
reſembling a ſingle flower from a bunch of jeſſamine. 
It appears to be the purpoſe of nature, and it 1s abſo- 
jutely neceſſary to the well-being of the plant, that 
every part of it ſhould be immerſed in water, except 
juſt the lower at the top of each ſtalk. But theſe 
Howers muſt be always kept above the water; and 
the heat of the ſun is requiſite to opening the ſeeds 
contained in the cup of the baſe of them. Now the 
Rhone, wherein this plant grows in great abundance, is 
a river of very uncercain depth, and that in places very 
near one another. If the ſeeds of this plant, or the 
fide ſhoots from the root, produce new ones at different 
depths, how is the flower to be carried to the top, and 
only juſt to the top of the water in each? The Rhone 1s 
alſo, of all rivers, the moſt apt to be ſwelled by ſudden 
floods. In this caſe how is the plant, that was juſt flow- 
ering in its proper manner, at four feet depth, to be 
kept in the neceſſary ſtate of having that flower above 
water when the depth 1s increaſed to fix ? Or how 1s it 
to be kept from falling on the ſurface of the water, and 
rotting, when the depth decreaſes, and leaves a foot or 
two of a naked ſtalk, which is unable to ſupport itſelf ? 
All this is provided for by nature, or rather by the 
great Author of Nature, who, with apparent wiſdom, 
has made the ſtalk, which ſupports the flower of this 
plant, of ſuch a form and texture, that it at all times 
ſuits itſelf to the depth of the water it is in; for the 
ſtalks are not ſtrait, but twiſted in a ſpiral form, in the 
manner of a cork-ſcrew, or rather in the manner of 
thoſe ſprings of wire, which we ſee made by wrapping 
the wire round a ſmall ſtick. By this formation the 
ſtalks of this plant have a power of extending and con- 
tracting themſelves in length, and this ſo ſuddenly, that 
let the riſe or fall of the water be ever ſo quick, the 
lengthening or ſhortening of the ſtalks accompany it. 
The formation ſuits them in a yet eaſier manner to 
different depths: by this formation (the like of which 
is not ſeen in any other plant in nature) the flower of 
the Valliſneria (for ſo this ſingular vegetable is called) 
is kept juſt at the ſurface of the water, be the depth 
what it will, or the exchanges in depth ever ſo ſudden, 
By this means the ſun has power to ripen the flower till 
the ſeeds are ſcattered on the ſurface of the water in 
perfect ripeneſs, where they float a little while; but, 
when thoroughly wetted, fink, and take root at the 
bottom. To prove to ocular demonſtration what is 


aid of this plant, ſeveral of them have been put into 


veſſels. of water, ſome of them with ſtalks ſo long, that 
one half of them was above the ſurface of the water n 
others with them ſo ſhort, that they were immerſed ſe- 
veral Inches under it; but in a few hours they had each 
adapted the length of .their ſtalks to the depth, and the 
ower of every one was floating juſt on the ſurface, 


Ihe great advantages which the rivers in France pro- 


uce to the kingdom are much augmented by artificial 
canals. Here are but few lakes in this kingdom : one 


at the top of a hill near Alegre is ſuppoſed to be bot- 


tomleſs; and another at La Baſſe cauſes a noiſe like 


thunder when a ſtone is thrown into it. The chief 


„. . 
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mountains in France, or its borders, are the Alps, which 


divide France from Italy; the Pyranees, which divide 


France from Spain; Vaugue, which ſeparates Lorraine 
from Burgundy and Alſace; Mount Jura, which di- 
vides Franche Compte from Switzerland; the Cevannes 
in the province of Languedot, and Mount Dor in the 
province of Arwergne. 

The waters of Bareges, which lie near the borders of 
Spain, under the Pyrenean Mountains, are admirable in 
their effects. The Sulteybach waters, in Alſace, cure 
the ſtone, palſey, and weak nerves. At Bagueiis, 
not far from Bareges, are ſome excellent mineral ſprings 
and baths. The waters of St. Amaud are efficacious in 
the gravel and obſtructions: and at Aigne, in Arwerg- 
ne, is a ſpring which boils up violently, and is of ſo 
poiſonous a quality, that birds and beaſts who drink of 
it die almoſt inſtantly. ; | 

France abounds in marble and free-ſtone. In Lan- 
guedoc there are ſome veins of gold and filver, as well 
as turquoiſes, the only gem this kingdom produces ; 
Alſace contains ſilver and copper; Brittany has mines 
of iron, tin, lead, and copper; and in other parts arc 
found alabaſter, jaſper, coal, chalk, oker, &c. 5 

The roots, herbs, and other vegetable productions of 
France, are much finer than thoſe of England, and con- 
ſequently their ſoups; ſallads, &c. are ſuperior to ours. 
The principal objects of cultivation among the French 
are their vines, and the excellency of the wines they 
produce is univerſally acknowledged]; in particular, the 


wines of Champagne, Burgundy, Bourdeaux, Gaſcony, 


and thoſe called Hermitage, Frontiniac, and Pontacke, 
are much admired, not only for their pleaſant taſte, but 
ſalubrious qualities. | 

Elm, aſh, and oak, are produced in France, but the 
latter is not ſo good as that which grows in England ; 
and the interior provinces are now greatly in want of 
wood for fuel. At Rhee, Rochfort, and their vicinity, 
oreat quantities of ſalt are made. The herb called 
kali, which grows in Languedoc, furniſhes abundance 
of pot-aſhes; and prunes and capers are produced near 
Bourdeaux and Toulon. 

The horſes, black cattle, and ſheep of France, are 
far inferior to thoſe of England; and the wool is not fo 
fine; but the hair and ſkin of the ſhamon, or mountain 
goat, are ſuperior to ours. There are few other animals, 
either wild or tame, in France, but what are common 
to England, wolves excepted. Theſe ferocious creatures 
do much miſchief, and are greatly dreaded by thoſe per- 
ſons who reſide near woods or foreſts. The wolf is the 
largeſt and fierceſt animal of the dog ſpecies, and par- 
takes ſomewhat of the nature of a dog. He has a wild 
look, ſhining eyes, ſharp teeth, ſhort neck, and a 
blackiſh colour. He bears hunger long, has a howling 
voice, oblong blunt muzzle, ſhort ears, and a thick 
tail, 


SECTLO@ON:- 6 


Particular Deſcription of the ſeveral Provinces or Go- 


vernments into which the Kingdom of [France is 


divided. 


N the government of Paris there are ſeveral very 


conſpicuous places, of which we ſhall treat in their 
order, beginning with the capital of the kingdom. 

Paris, the metropolis of France, is ſituated on the 
river Seine in the Iſle of France, being one of the 


| largeſt and fineſt cities in Europe. It derives its name 


from the ancient Pariſin, and had formerly, as it is 
imagined, the Latin name of Lutetia, from the word 
lutum, which implies mud, as it was originally found- 
ed on a marſhy foil. Paris has been the reſidence of 
the French monarchs for -upwards of 800 years, thar 
is, ever ſince the reign of Hugh Caput. The form 
is circular, and, with the ſuburbs included, it is about 
15 miles in circumference. The computed number 
of inhabitants is about 500,000 ; and it contains, ex- 
cluſive of public ſtructures, upwards of 20,000 houles, 
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and 912 ſtreets. The greateſt inconvenience of Paris 
is the almoſt general want of good water, that of the 
Seine being deteſtable. The only water proper to drink 
is conveycd to Paris from the neighbouring village of 
Arcu-il. Many of the ſtreets are tolerably well paved 
and lighted; and in the palace, which is ſituated on 
an iſland to which it gives name, are many tribunals, 
offices, &c. The whole that goes under the deno- 
mination of Paris contains a prodigious aſſemblage of 
royal palaces, caltles, ſuperb hotels, academies, libra- 
ries, gates, bridges, market-places, fountains, hoſ- 
pitals, convents, churches, the univerſity, &c. 

But to deſcend to particulars : that part of Paris 
called La Cite contains three iſlands, which are form- 
ed by the branching of the Seine, and are thus named, 
Lelle de Palais, LeIſle de Notre Dame, and LiIfle 
Louviers. This diviſion is the principal part of Paris, 
and contains the following ſtructures. Several bridges, 
ſome being of wood, and others of ſtone ; but moſt 
of them have a row of houſes on each ſide. The 

rincipal of theſe are Pont-Neuf and Pont-Royal. 
ont-Neuf conſiſts of 12 arches, and has a carriage 
way in the middle 3o feet broad, and foot walks on 
each ſide raiſed two feet high. In the center ſtands a 
braſs ſtatue of Henry IV. on horſeback. A building, 
called La Samaritaine, is likewiſe erected on this bridge. 


It is ſo named from a group of figures upon it, repre- 


ſenting Our Saviour and the Samaritan woman ſtand- 
ing near Jacob's well. Here is a pump to raiſe the 
water, which, by means of pipes, ſupplies the quarter 
of the Louvre, and ſome other parts of the town. 

Pont-Royal, or the Royal Bridge, croſſing the Seine 
to the Thuilleries, was built of ſtone by order of king 
Lewis XIV. in the room of a wooden bridge that was 
carried away by the violence of the current, February 
20, 1684, The foundations of this bridge were laid 
October 25, 1685, and it was finiſhed in a little time, 
at a moderate expence, though it is one of the ſtrong- 
eſt in the kingdom. A Dominican friar, named Ro- 
main, had the direction of it. 

The archbiſhopric of Paris is divided into three 
archdeaconries, viz. the grand-archdeaconry of Paris, 
that of Jolas, and that of Brie. They are ſubdivided 
anto ſeven rural deaneries, without reckoning the city, 
ſuburbs, and liberty of Paris, There are in this dioceſe 
23 collegiate churches, 13 of which are at Paris; 31 
abbies, of which 4 of men, and 6 of maidens, are 
at Paris ; 46 priories, of which 1x are within the city, 
ſuburbs, or liberties of Paris; 184 monaſteries, or 
other religious ſocieties, 124 of which are within the 
city, ſuburbs, or liberties of Paris; 474 pariſhes, 39 
of which are within the city, ſuburbs, and liberties of 
Paris. 

The cathedral church, ſtiled L'Egliſe de Notre 

Dame, 1. e. Our Lady's Church, becauſe it is dedica- 

ted to the Holy Virgin, is an ancient Gothic building, 

compleated at ſeveral times, but more ſtrong than no- 

ble. In the choir are a great many fine paintings, 

rich tapeſtry, and a vaſt quantity of ſilver and gold 
ate for the ule of their altars. 

In the church of St. Genevieve the great philoſopher 
Des Cartes has a tomb, with inſcriptions upon it in 
Latin and French. Here is a library, with a curious 
collection of coins, medals, antiquities, and other ra- 
rities, belonging to this convent, The collection of 
minerals and foſſils is very conſiderable. Amongſt 
the rarities there 1s the ſkeleton of a man dried in the 
ſands of Africa, with all the muſcles complete, and 
exactly preſerved : there is hkewiſe a good portrait 
picture of ſtone in exceeding ſmall teſſetæ of Moſaic 
work. In a cabinet of coins there are ſome extraordi- 
nary relics of antiquity; a Roman aſſis, and a ſquare braſs 

late of the weight of four aſſis, with the figure of an ox 
upon it. In ſome of the diviſions of this repoſitory 
are a multitude of dies of ſteel, made at Padua, for the 
firiking of counterfeit Roman coins. In the muſeum 
of St. Genevieve are many curioſities belides thoſe 


already mentioned, particularly the head of Cartouche,, 
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| 


other chambers, 


| his ſucceſſors, being 


the highwayman, exactly taken in plaiſte 
the moſt politic and adventrous captain of 
ever the world produced; but all his ad 
eſcapes at length ended upon the wheel. 
this famous robber was concealed at an inn in F 

to which a party of dragoons came in queſt Frey 
He put on the dreſs of a prieſt, introduced re _ 
into their company, dined and drank with the my 
talked upon the affair of Cartouche ; but 8 Wa 
roſe from table, he took an opportunity to ſi N 1 
ſtables, and throw off his habit; then cutting the cbr 

of all the other horſes, he mounted himſelf u * 
beſt of them, and as he rode off gave an A co ” 
Cartouche. The dragoons ran out to take DES 
when they had put their feet into the ſlirrups their f a 
dles turned round; and the delay and confuſion that , 
terfered before they could enter upon the purſuit 
him an opportunity of eſcaping for that time, The f 
ciety of St. Genevieve is one of the richeſt in France. 
Near the church of Notre Dame is the palace of the 
archbiſhop, in which the library of the advocates ig 
kept. The priory of St. Bartholomew is well endow. 
ed ; and the pariſh church, dedicated to the ſame 
ſaint, is one of the moſt elegant ſtructures in Paris 

Le Palais Royal, or the royal palace, was called _ 
firſt le Palais Cardinal, becaule cardinal de Richlieu 
built it, in the year 1636. As ſoon as it was finiſhed 
he made a preſent of it to king Lewis XIII. and to 
kings of France, on condition 
that it ſhould never be alienated. However, Lewis 
XIV. gave firſt the ule, and afterwards the property, 


r of Par- 

banditti that 
Ventures and 
At One time 


of it to his only brother Philip, duke of Orleans. It 


conſiſts of ſeveral ſets of buildings ſeparated by large 
courts, and is adorned with fine gardens. Several 
new apartments have been added to it ſince the car- 
dinal's time. The whole court has lodged in it during 
the regency of queen Anne of Auſtria, mother to Lewis 
XIV. whence it had the name of the Royal Palace, 

T he palace, where the parliament of Paris meets, 
was anciently the reſidence of the kings, but was given 
to the officers of juſtice by Philip the Fair, who fixcd 
the parliament at Paris. The great hall was built ac- 
cording to the plan of another very ancient one that 
was here, round which ſtood the ſtatues of the kings, 
This was the place where theſe princes gave audience 
to the ambaſſadors. The grand chaniber is con- 
tiguous to the great hall. It was built in the reign of 
St. Lewis, who uſed to give audience there publicly, 
and labour himſelf to make up the differences and diſ- 
putes which aroſe among his ſubjects. Lewis XII. 
repaired this chamber, as it is at preſent ; but the 
where the ſeveral courts of the 
parliament meet, are much finer than this, the roofs 
of ſome being gilt and painted very beautifully. The 
court of aids has a juriſdiction diſtinct from that of the 
parliament, and holds its meetings in three particular 
chambers adorned with fine ceilings. The chancery 


is kept in that part of this palace called the gallery of 


the priſoners; for in this palace is alſo kept the royal 
priſon or jail belonging to the parliament, and which is 
called, in French, la Conciergerie. 

The Hotel Dieu is the moſt capacious as well as the 


moſt ancient hoſpital in Paris; and here 8000 lick and 


infirm people are taken care of, and properly attended 
by the nuns of the order of St. Augultine. | 

The royal obſervatory is a building compoſed of 
ſtones exactly ſquare, and uncommonly mally. By 
the flatneſs of the roof, which is paved with bricks, the 
wet has penetrated, and, by waſtfing the mortar from 
the joints of the ſtone, has hurt the whole ſtructure. 
From the northern window there is a delightful te- 
ſpe& of the city of Paris. The domes that ariſe in 
different quarters, the palaces, monaſteries, 9 
and public buildings, every where diſtributed, and the 
rural verdure of gardens and public walks, inter qmix= 
ing itſelf with the whole, form as rich a VIEW 22 can 


well be preſented to the eye; and the per fect clearnet | 
ble, permits dus 


ſpectator 


of the air, in which no ſmoak is vill 
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to take in every part of it without interrup- 
i the A of the whole building of 
the obſervatory there is a circular well, which 1s con- 
tinved as far under the ground as the building itſelf is 
raiſed above it, and at this depth, which you deſcend 
by a winding ſtair- caſe of ſtone of 170 ſteps, there are 
ſubterraneous paſſages or narrow alleys, with ſtone 
walls on each ſide, which ſeem more extenſive than the 
building itſelf, and branch out into many directions. 
They conduct you to a cave or grotto, from the roof 
of which the water, having penetrated all the way from 
the top of the obſervatory, diſtils conſtantly ro the 
floor, and there forms a petrified cruſt. This edifice 
was erected in the reign of Lewis XIV, when all the 
arts and ſciences, as the French expreſs themſelves, 
were ready to run at his command. On the floor of 
the upper ſtory is a line of braſs upon the pave- 
ment which is the meridian, that was afterwards conti- 
nued to the ſouth of France, by a ſucceſſion of trigono- 
metrical operations, and even into Spain itſelf, 

The Louvre is reckoned the chief ornament of the 
city of Paris ; and was built or repaired under the reign 
of Philip Auguſtus, in the year 1214. It was a caſ- 
tle that ſtood without the city. Near it, on the banks 
of the river Seine, they built a large tower, called the 
Tower of the Louvre. It defended the river, together 
with another tower, that ſtood over againſt it, named 
the Tower of Neſle. In this tower were ſometimes 
kept the treaſures of the French kings. It was pulled 
down when the foundations of what is called the Old 
Louvre were laid, under Francis I. His fon Henry 
II. employed the moſt eminent and celebrated archi- 
tects of his time to render this building as regular and 
magnificent as could be. What is called the Old 
Louvre conſiſts of two ſets of buildings, that form an 
interior angle, the fronts of which are adorned with 
very fine pieces of architecture. The whole building 
is three ſtories high. The firſt is of the Corinthian order, 
the ſecond of the Compoſite, and the third of the 
Attic, The fore or outward courts are adorned with 
chamfered columns, and the other with pilaſters of the 
fame order with thoſe columns. What is chiefly ad- 
mired is the proportion of the windows of the ſecond 
ſtory, the caſes of which are adorned with a pediment 
alternately triangular and circular. The third ſtory, 
of the Attic order, has alſo its particular ornaments, 
coniiſting in trophies of arms, in baſſo-relievo fixed 
to the window cafes, with other ornaments in the en- 
tablatures. In the hall of the hundred Switzers is a 
kind of gallery ſupported by four gigantic figures. 
This hall was formerly uſed for great entertainments; 
and queen Catharine de Medicis cauſed plays and in- 
terludes to be acted here for the diverſion of the court. 
On one of the gates of the Louvre is engraved the 
following inſcription, * Dum totum impleat Orbem :” 


unplying, 


May this fam'd fabric ſtand until the day 
That o'er the world its owner gains the ſway ; 


%ch ſufficiently hints what the French kings have 
Conſtantly a: ned at, an univerſal monarchy, Henry 
IV, built a gallery along the river ſide, quite to the 
Thuilleries, which is very long, and eſteemed the fineſt 
mn Europe: under it is the royal printing-houſe, and 
ne lodgings of many curious artiſts in painting. Lewis 
XIII. finiſhed the front to the weſt, and built a large 
pavilion, in the form of a dome, in the middle, over 
due gate, which is ſupported by two rows of very large 
Pllars of the Tonic order, and alſo adorned the ar- 
Chitrave of the front to the court with fine ſculptures, 
eis XIV. beſtowed great coſts upon the eaſt front, 
inthe middle whereof is the eaſt gate of the palace : here 
are forty columns of the Corinthian order, which ſup- 
nh a large terrace, that is railed with a ſtately 
ry uſtrade, The courr, which is in the middle of 

i large building, is very near twenty-three perches 


N 


Ware; the ſour ſides of it are compoſed of eight 
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pavillions, and eight ſets of buildings, which ſurround 
that great court: there are yet but about three parts 
of it built. The architecture, after the manner it is 
begun, is to conſiſt of three orders of columns, with 
their pedeſtals; the firſt of the Corinthian, and the two 
others of the Compoſite order, 

Lewis XIV. who declared himſelf the protector of 


the French academy, gave that illuſtrious body an 


apartment in the Louvre to hold their aſſemblies in; 
as alſo to the academy of medals and inſcriptions, and 
to the academy of ſciences. The academy of architec- 
ture and painting meet in the old Louvre. In the gal- 
lery of the Louvre is the royal printing-houſe, eſtab- 
liſned by cardinal de Richlieu. They print there the 
memories of the royal academies of the ſciences, and 
the Belles Lettres, the king's orders, the decrees of 
the council, and ſuch books as the king is pleaſed to 
have printed at his own expence. There is here alſo a 
mint where they ſtamp the king's medals, and like- 
wiſe thoſe of all the corporations and trading companies 
in the kingdom, which have every one of them their 
own emblems and proper mottos. No medals are 
ſuffered to be ſtruck any where elſe than at the 
Louvre. | 

In the wardrobe of this palace is a prodigious quan- 
tity of rich tapeſtry-hangings, both ancient and mo- 
dern, the fineſt of which have been made in the reign 
of Francis I. Amongſt them there are the battles of 
Scipio, and the triumphs of the fame general ; the 


hiſtory of - Joſhua, made after the deſigns of the fa- 


mous Raphael; the hiſtory of Pſyche; the acts of the 
apoſtles; the hiſtory of St. Paul, &c. Lewis XIV. 
cauſed ſeveral tapeſtries with gold and ſilver to be 
made, after the deſigns of Le Brun, There are alſo 
here, in ſeveral rooms, a large quantity of ancient 
arms; amongſt which are thoſe which Francis I. wore 
at the famous battle of Pavia; and on his cuiraſs are 
ſtill to be ſeen the marks of the blows he received be- 
fore he ſurrendered to the Spaniards. 

In the hoſpital dedicated to St. Catherine poor wo- 
men and maidens are allowed to ſojourn, and are en- 
tertained three days, being attended by the nuns of St. 
Auguſtine. In the grand chatelet the ſeſſions are held 
by the inferior courts of juſtice, Fort L'Eveque con- 
tains a mint and a priſon, and is cloſe to the ſpor where 
Henry IV. was ſtabbed by Ravilliac. St. German 
PAuxerrals is termed the pariſh church royal, becauſe 
the Louvre and Thuilleries are ſituated in its pariſh. 

The Thuilleries is joined to the Louvre by a gallery 
which contains 180 models of fortreſſes that are exe- 
cuted with great accuracy, | } 

The Thuilleries, or Tuleries, ſtands in a place where 
formerly they made tiles, called Tuiles in French, 
from whence that palace has its name. It is one 
range of building, with a pavilion at each end, and a 
dome in the middle: before it is an handſome large 
ſpace divided into three courts; the whole adorned 
with columns, pilaſters, and other ornaments. Behind 
this palace are gardens, adorned with fine walks, plant- 
ed with ever-greens, and other trees, and fine par- 
terres ; where are to be ſeen, the year round, all the 
flowers that are in ſeaſon. It has alſo three fine foun- 
tains, with their baſons, and a large octagonal canal. 
Towards the river is a fine terrace planted with three 
rows of trees. From this terrace is a moſt beautiful 
proſpect over part of the city, and over the adjacent 
country, A beautiful walk opens on the banks of the 
river beyond the Thuilleries, which is compoſed of four 
rows of fine elms, that form three avenues, being to- 
gether 120 feet broad. In the centre is a ring with 
trees planted round it in a circular manner, and at each 
end are iron gates. egy, 

The Baſtille is a kind of fortreſs, conſiſting of eight 
large round towers, joined together by other ſtrong 
buildings. In the ycar 1634 it was ſurrounded with 
ditches and baſtions. It is a priſon for ſtate criminals, 
and for ſuch as are taken up by lettres-de- cachet, 
that is to ſay, by warrents ſigned by the king, and 
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ſealed, In it the king keeps a governor, a licutenant, 
and an independent company of ſoldiers. 

The royal library, under the reign of Lewis XIV. 
was a ſtately palace, built by cardinal Mazarine, the in- 
ſide of which has been altered, and conſiſts now of 
ſeveral large and lofty rooms, in which the numerous 
books are ranged in very good order. 

La Place de Louis le Grand is a handſome ſquare, 
in the centre of which is an equeſtrian ſtatue of that 
king, deemed a maſterly performance. 

La Place des Victories, or Victory Place, is a kind 
of circus, which contains a noble ſtatue of Lewis XIV. 
erected to his honour by the duke de Fuillade. The 
king's ſtatue is of maſſy braſs, 30 feet high, clad in 
his robes, with a Victory behind him, of the ſame 
bulk and metal, putting a crown on his head, and 

iſed with her foot on a globe. Under her feet is a 
three headed Cerberus, to repreſent Lewis XIV. tri- 
umphing over the triple alliance, and this inſcription 
under it, Viro immortali, © To the immartal man.” 
The whole mold was caſt at once, and weighs above 
zo, oo pounds. The pedeftal is 22 feet high, which, 


with the maſſy piece of mold the ſtatue ſtands upon, 


makes the whole near 40 feet high. Upon the pedeſtal 
are four ſlaves of braſs, with baſſo reltevos of the king's 
battles and conqueſts. Under the pedeſtal is a pave- 
ment of marble encloſed within ſtately iron grates. 
There are ſeveral inſcriptions upon the pedeſtal allud- 

ing to the king's great actions. 
In the church of Sr. Roche the celebrated poet 


Corneille is interred ; Moliere is buried in the church- | 


yard of St. Joſeph ; and the famous ſtateſman Col- 
bert has a fine monument in the church of St. Euſtace. 
The gates of St. Denis and St. Martin were both 
erected in the form of triumphal arches, in campli- 
ment to Lewis XIV. 

La Greve is an open place, appropriated at once to 
joy and tribulation ; for malefactors are ſometimes exe- 
cuted here, and at other times public rejoicings are 
celebrated on the ſame ſpot. The Hotel de Ville is 
a large but whimſical building, as the main part is of 
Gothic architecture, and the columns are of the Corin- 
thian order. The arſenal contains many ſpacious build- 
ings, particularly a foundery and falt-petre houſe. 
Here is likewiſe a muſquetoon of two barrels, the balls 
of which will pierce a thick board, at the diſtance of 
fix miles; and for diſcerning an object at that diſtance, 
there is a telt ſcope fixed to the barrel. The Temple 
is a commandery of the knights of Malta; its precinct 
is a privileged place for debtors, and the temple itſelf 
is the reſidence of the grand prior of France. 
church belonging to the houſe which was formerly call- 
ed La Maiſon Profeſſe des Jeſuites, are the hearts of 
Lewis XIII. and Lewis XIV. preſerved in caſkets of 
gold, and ſupported each by two angels of maſly ſilver, 
as large as the life, who are repreſented as hovering 
with expanded wings. 

Of the public ſpectacles the Comedie Francoiſe is 
the chief. This theatre 1s ſpacious, and, when filled, 
has a ſplendid appearance. 

The theatre of the Comedie Italtenne is built on the 
fame plan as that of Comedie Francoile. Ic ſometimes 
conſiſts of a farrago of French and Italian, and of 
comedy, farce, and pantomime. 

The opera is the moſt ſuperb ſpectacle of Paris, 
and excellent in its decorations, ſcenery, and dancing. 
The houſe is ſpacious, and, in genera], well filled. 

Amongſt the diverſions of the metropolis of France, 
a Birtiſh traveller gives the following account of that 
of bull baiting. 4 The place appointed for this 
diverſion is a ſmall amphitheatre built of wood. Around 
the arena, in the ancient manner, are the caves and 
dens for the beaſts of combat ; and over theſe are the 
boxes and galleries for the ſpectators. It began with 
various combats of wolves, bears, and wild boars, with 
maſtiffs ; but the bull was reſerved as a finiſhing ſtroke 
to ſatiate the cruelty of the ſpectators. It was not long 
before my curioſity was {ſufficiently gratified, The 
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bull, in ſpringing to the firft dog th 

off his kay 5 to his head, 5 9 _ broke 
was then defencelefs; but they continued ney 

maſtiffs to the number of 14, that were 1 in 
hang about him till he fell to the ground. nes (0 
not fee, for I could not ſtay the concluſion ＋ * 
heard from my ſervant, whom ] left there, he #* 
vouring alive for more than two hours and 2 112 
noſe, rongue, eyes, and throat, were eaten befi tre 
8 | Join 705 me here in retorting back mo 

renc 

themes ie appellation they beſtow on us of peuple 

The palace of Orleans, commonly calle 
of Luxemburg, was built by queen Mary dah 
on the ruins of the old hotel or houſe of Luxemburg: 
which name it kept. It was finiſhed in five or ſix 
time, under the direction of James de Brofſ+ . Urs 
one of the moſt perfect and regular pieces of architec- 
ture in France, In this palace is a gallery of paintin : 
done by the famous Rubens, who ſpent two _ 
years on that work. The whole hiſtory of Mary de 
Medicis's life is here repreſented allegorically i 
large pictures, nine feet broad, and ten feet h. h 
placed in the peers between the windows. = 

The quarter called the Univerſity ſtands in the ſouth 
of the iſlands of the palace, and of our lady. It was 
formerly encloſed by a wall, and ſurrounded with 
ditches; but under the reign of Lewis XIV. the wall i 
was pulled down, and the ditches filled, to make 
it contiguous to the neighbouring ſuburbs. That of 
St. Germain is the moit conſiderable, and is alone 
larger than the whole quarter called the Univerſity; 
but it is not ſo populous, becauſe of the many mana. 
teries, hoſpitals, large houſes or hotels, and gardens 
that take up a great part of it. Achoining to this ſu- 
burb are that of St. Michael, which is but ſmall; 
that of St. James, which 1s pretty large ; and that of 
St. Marceau, which is larger ſtill : the laſt of all, 
which is the neareſt to the river on che eaſt, is that 
of St. Victor, which is very large, but not built all 
over. 

The univerſity was founded by Charles the Great, 
and is appropriated to the cultivation of the arts, ſci- 
ences, &c. in general, and phyſic, law, and divinity 
in particular. It contains above 40 colleges, the prin- 
cipal of which are, the colleges of Sorbonne, Navarre, 
the Four Nations, and Phyſicians. 

Public lectures are read only in the four principal. 
The rector, who is the head of the univerſity, is cho- 
ſen every three months; the profeſſors have ſettled 
ſalaries. | 

The Gobelins is a houſe ſo called from one Go- 
belin, an eminent dyer, who removed from Rheims 
to Paris, under the reign of Francis I. and bought 
that houſe. He found out the ſecret of dying in that 
beautiful ſcarlet colour called, from his name, the 
ſcarlet of the Gabelins. Lewis XIV. bought that and 
ſome others, where he eſtabliſhed a manufactory of 
the fineſt rapeſtries ; and ſettled a number of gold and 
ſilver-ſmiths, embroiderers, painters, Carvers, and 
other artificers in every branch that relates to ſplendor 
and magnificence. They are all under the direction 
of the ſuperintendant of the buildings, arts and ma- 
nufactures of France. Here are many things of molt 
curious workmanſhip. 

The general hoſpital is a very humane and noble 
foundation for the poor of the female ſex, great ee 
bers of whom are here provided for: thoſe who arc vn 
are compelled to work, but the ſick are renderly nuf le, 
and carefully ſupplied with every neceſſary. Different 
wards are reſpectively aſſigned for foundlings, ſep: 
ſtreſſes, idiors, proſtitutes, &c. As this 8 
pital is appropriated to females only, the caſile a | * 
cetre is a kind of counterpart, and appointed 17 
relief of ſimilar neceſſities in the male {ex ; 1 hi. 
wiſe for another purpoſe, viz. the puniſhment © ” 
dren who lead diſſolute lives, or are undutiful tot 


parents » ; The 
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The royal phyſic garden was firſt founded in the year 
1626, by order of Lewis XIII. and finiſhed in 1634. 
There were at firſt four profeſſors of botany, in the 
room of whom the king eſtabliſhed, in 1671, two de- 
monſtrators of the plants, one of whom is obliged to 
make the analyſis, or chemical demonſtration of them. 
There is alſo a laboratory where they read lectures of 
chemiſtry, and a particular hall for anatomical demon- 
{rations ; and in the year 1712 there was another de- 
monſtrator added, whoſe office is to read lectures upon 
the Materia Medica. The King's firſt phyſician was 
director of this garden till the year 1748, when Dr. 
Chirac obtained that place; and after hls death it was 
given to the ſecretary of ſtate for the city and diſtrict 


St. Victor's abbey contains an excellent library of 
curious manuſcripts, as wel] as. printed books, and 
many admirable maps, prints, &c. To the college of 
hyGcians belong five profeſſors. An old fortreſs, 
called the Little Chatelet, is now uſed for a priſon. The 
royal academy of ſurgery was inſtituted in 1731, The 
convent of Franciſcans 1s the richeſt in France, The 
convent of Carthuſians contains many fine paintings; 
and, in the ſame quarter, are ſome remains of the pa- 
Ice of Julian the apoſtate. In the hotel des Ambaſſa- 
deurs ambaſſadors extraordinary are ent rtained for the 
ſpace of three days, and thoſe from remote countries 
during their reſidence at Paris. 

The abbey of St. Germain de Prez contains a ca- 
binet of curioſities, a valuable library of printed books, 
and a great number of manuſcript volumes. The hotel 
Roval des Invalides, or Royal Hoſpital for diſabled 
ſoldiers, was erected by Lewis XIV. for the maintenance 
of lame and ſuperannuated officers and ſoldiers; the 
buildings being ſo enormouſly extenſive as to cover 17 
acres of ground, and the chapel is magnificent. Near 
the hoſpital of invalids is a military academy for the in- 
ſtruct on of 500 young gentlemen in every thing re- 
lative to the art of war. 

The ſeveral academies in Paris that deſerve to be 
particularly mentioned are the following. 

1. The Academie Francoiſe, or Fiench Academy, 

founded by cardinal Richlieu for the improvement of 
the French language, in ſuch a degree as to reduce it to 
a determinate ſtandard. Ir conſiſts of forty members, 
who meet at ſtated times to ſupcrintend the inſtitution, 
and promote the fame by every probable means. 
2. The Royal Academy of Inſcriptions and Belles 
Lettres, inſtituted for the advancement of polite lite- 
rature, In this academy ancient monuments are 
explained, and the tranſactions of the kingdom perpe- 
tated by medals, inſcriptions, &c. 

3. The Royal Academy of Sciences, inſtituted in 
1666, has its honorary members, penſioners, aſſociates, 
and ſtudents, Theſe apply themlelves to the different 
branches of the mathematics and natural philoſophy. 

4. The Royal Academy of Painting and Sculpture, 

founded in 1643. The maſter-pieces of the painters 
and ſculptors admitted into this academy are diſpoſed 
in different halls, and marked with the names of the 
leveral artiſts. 
5. The Royal Academy of Architecture was founded 
in 1671, but not authorized by letters patent before 
tue year 1717, It is divided into two claſſes; the firſt is 
compoſed of 10 architects, a profeſſor, and a ſecretary ; 
and the ſecond of 12 other architects. The profeſſor, 
VWicle poſt, as well 2s the ſecretary's, is for life, is 
obliged to read public lectures on ſtated days in the 
hall of the Louvre. 

All theſe eſtabliſhments relate: to arts and ſciences. 
here are others deſigned for the improvement of, 
"ue, and promoting religion; ſuch as the ſemina- 
des where young clerks and prieſts are taught the ce- 
"monies of the church, and the duties and functions 
g. There are 10 of theſe ſeminaries at 
among which is one for Engliſh, and another for 


Aris, 
lh prieſts; and moſt of the biſhops have ſct up ſuch 


enmnaries in their dioceſes, 
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FRANCE, . 


Compariſons have been and are frequently drawn 
between this metropolis and that of England. The 
natives of the reſpective nations have, doubtleſs, been 


influenced by that patriotic attachment almoſt inſepa- 


rable from human nature, and miſrepreſentations have 
been the unavoidable conſequence. We ſhall not 
therefore pronounce deciſively on the matter; but hav- 
ing thus given the moſt accurate account of the me- 
tropolis we could procure, ſubmit it to the candid and 
intelligent reader; though we frankly confeſs a bias 
of opinion in favour of London, and we preſume we 
ſhall be juſtified therein by impartial travellers, 

The neighbourhood of Paris is very pleaſant, and 
contains a great number of towns, villages, &c, and 
ſome fine ſeats. Among the laſt in this government are 
the royal palace of Meudon ; that of the duke of 
Bourbon at St. Maur des Boſſex; of the archbiſhop of 
Paris, near the conflux of the Seine and Marne, called 
Conflans ; of the prince of Conde at Iſſy; of the count 
of Thoulouſe at Rambouillet; and thoſe called Mai- 
ſons and Colaguy, the latter of which belongs to the 
duke of Maine. 


In the government of the Iſle of Francs is in- 
cluded a part alſo of Perche, Picardy, Brie, Gati- 
nois, Beauce, and all Le Vexin Francois, It is fruitful 
in grain, fruits, and wine, and contains the following 
remarkable places: 

St. Denis, commonly called St. Denis en France, 
which lies about two leagues from Paris to the north. 
Here 1s an abbey of great antiquity, dedicated to St. 
Denis, the patron, or tutelar ſaint of France, It has 
an elegant garden, and contains a rich treaſure, in which 
are allo kept the crown jewels. In its church are the 
ſepulchres of the French kings, the princes and prin- 
ceſſes of the blood, and other great perſonages, parti- 
cularly that of marſhal Turenne. The convent, which 
is of the Benedictine order, and, with its precincts, im- 
mediately ſubject to the pope, has a conſiderable in- 
come, togethcr with the lordſhip of the rown. This 
town is noted for its fairs. 

Vincennes, a palace hard by Paris, ſtanding in a 
fine park, or wood, called Le Bois de Vincennes, which 
appertains to the king, together with the palace. The 
park is very large. The caſtle is uſed as a ſtate priſon, 
and the avenue leading to it is planted with four beau- 
tiful rows of elms. 

Montmorency, an ancient but ſmall town, belongs 
to the houſe of Conde, and contains a convent of 
monks. . The ancient dukes of Montmorency took 
their title from this town, and in the church their 
tombs are yet to be leen. 

Corbel, ſituated. at the conflux of the Eſſorne and 
Seine, has ſeveral convents, churches, two bridges, and 
an hoſpital, and the chief trade 1s in ſkins, 

Charenton, on the Maine, was formerly celebrated 
for the reſort of Hugonots ; but the revocation of the 
edict of Nantz drove them from thence : 


For perſecution no excuſe admits : 
Men mult believe whate'er the bigot fits, 


Creſpy, 11 miles from Paris to the north-eaſt, con- 
tains one convent and two churches, and belongs to the 
Orleans family. 

Senlis, on the Nenette, upwards of 20 miles north of 
Paris, is the ſee of a biſhop, ſuffragan to the archbiſhop 
of Rheims. The air is remarkably good, on which 
account many of the royal children of France have 
been nurſed in the caſtle, „ 

Chantilly is a ſmall town belonging to the houſe of 
Condé. It has a fine ſeat, the property of the princes 
of Conde, and its ſituation is uncommonly pl-aſant, 
This place is thus deſcribed by an intelligent traveller: 
© The increaſing, beauty of the proſpect along the 
road as you approach Chantilly is ſufficient to feed the 

imagination of a man with a picture of ſome earthly 
paradiſe which would -preſently open to his view. 
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- St. Cornelius. 


The houſe at a diſtance has a magnificent appear- 
ance; but I ſhould no more think of comparing it with 
the noble ſtructure of Blenheim, than the palace of 
St. James's with Chantilly. A perſon who enters the 
apattments with a voracious appetite for pictures and 
ſtatues will be obliged to be content with very ſcanty 
fare, there being neither of the one or the other that 
ſeemed to me worthy of notice. As I imagined there 
muſt be other rooms better ornamented by the hands 
of great maſters which were not ſhown, I enquired for 
them, and was anſwered, that I had ſeen all, and that 
the princes of that houſe took a greater delight in hav- 
ing good horſes and dogs, than the works of ſculpture, 
or galleries of paintings. This I had noreaſon to diſ- 
believe, when J ſaw the ſtable, which is a palace itſelf, 
filled with Engliſh horſes, which are the moſt eſteemed 
here, and pampered with the beſt corn and hay that 
France can produce. The kennels are likewiſe hand- 
ſome habitations for the canine race, and have hounds 
of every kind that are uſed in any chace. But I muſt 
not forget to mention the cabinet filled up in the palace 
for the reception of a choice collection of foſſils. Al- 
moſt every beauty of the mineral kingdom is here diſ- 
played in great abundance, with all its exquiſite diver- 
ſity of colours, ſpars, and precious ſtones, ſtudded by 
chance in lumps of rich ore, ſo as to have as fine an 
effect as the hand of art is capable of giving. There 
are allo other natural productions of various kinds, but 
ſuch as would not be thought worthy for their ſcarcity 
to enter into the muſeum of a Sir Hans Sloane. How- 
ever, ſmall as this collection is, you will receive one 
leaſure from it which the greateſt apartments of 

loomſbury do not give, I mean the opportunity of 
reading yourſelf an explanation of every thing you ſee, 
without troubling the perſon who ſhews it; who, if he 
1s inclined, and able to give you proper information, 
can never anſwer the numberleſs queſtions that the 
many who are introduced muſt find neceſſary.” | 

Compeigne, on the Oiſe, 13 leagues north-weſt o 
Paris, is the place where the Maid of Orleans was 
taken priſoner by the Engliſh in 1430. Here is a pa- 
lace, which was repaired by Lewis XIV. and the gardens 
finely laid out; with a Benedictine abbey dedicated to 
The trade of this place principally con- 
fiſts of corn, wood, and wool, | 

At Villers Corteretz, a little towk five leagues from 
Compeigne to the ſouth-eaſt, at the ſide of the foreſt of 
Retz, is a fine palace belonging to the duke of Orleans, 
and an abbey. To this palace that duke was lately 
baniſhed. | 

Soiſſons, the capital of this government, is ſituated 
ſeven leagues from Paris to the north-eaſt, in a pleaſant 
valley on the banks of the river Aiſne, over which there 
is a ſtone bridge. The town is pretty large and well 
built, being the ſeat of a governor-general, and of an 
office of the finances, a ſalt-office, ſeveral courts of 
Juſtice, and alſo of a biſhop, who is ſuffragan to the 
archbiſhop of Rheims, and has the right to anoint the 
French kings during the vacancy of the archiepiſcopal 
{ee, or in the archbiſhop's abſence. 
trade in corn, contains. ſeveral abbies, and other reli- 


gious honſes, with an old caſtle, and has an academy, 


whoſe object is the ſame as that of the French academy 
at Paris. 

Noyon, on the Vorſe, is a place of antiquity, capa- 
cious, handſomely built on the declivity of a hill, and 


the ſee of a biſhop, ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of | 


Rheims. It contains ſeveral churches, convents, courts 
of juſtice, fountains, two abbies, two hoſpitals, the ſame 
number of public gardens, and a cathedral. Ir has 
great trade in wheat and oats, many manufactories, 
gives name to a territory called Le Nayonnois, and 
was the place of nativity of the celebrated John Calvin. 


Laon, 22 leagues north-eaſt of Paris, is a handſome - 


town, which enjoys a very fine air. It contains ſeveral 
courts of juſtice, churches, and convents, is the ſeat of 
a governor, the ſee of a biſhop, has a caſtle, cathedral, 
and college, and gives name to a diſtrict, - 


It drives a great. 
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fend the Imperial crown. 


Gerbori is. a ſmall town, about five leagues fro 
Beauvais, near which, in 1435, the Engliſh e. 
the command of the carl of Arundel, were total Py 
feared. * 

Beauvais, the capital of the province of Beauvaiſis 
is 14 leagues north-welt of Paris. The biſho % 
ſpiritual and temporal lord of the City, ſuffragan "4 the 
archbiſhop of Rheims, and a duke and peer of France 
This city contains, beſides ſeveral churches, convents, 
and courts of juſtice, manufactories of woollen, linen, 
ſerge, tapeſtry, &c. ? 

Pontoiſe, on the Oiſe, the capital of Vexin-Frangoiſe 
is five leagues north-weſt of Paris, and contains wo 
convents and ſeveral courts. Over the river it has a 
good bridge, from which it receives its name. The 
parliament of Paris was baniſhed hither in 1720 and 
I753- 

Dreux, a very ancient town, ſituated on the little 
river Blaiſe, about 13 or 14 leagues from Paris to the 
weſt, is ſuppoſed either to have given name to the Dru. 
ids, or to have borrowed its name from them, Here 
is a woollen manufactory. A great battle was fought 
near this town in 1562, between the Roman Catholics 
and the Hugonots, in which the latter were defeated, 

St. Cloud is a borough, ſituated on the Seine, two 
leagues below Paris, and belonging to the archbiſhop 
of that city, to which it gives the title of duke and peer. 


The duke of Orleans has a palace here, with very fine 


gardens. 
At Verſailles, ſituated four leagues from Paris to 


the ſouth-weſt, Lewis XIV. built a moſt magnificent 
palace, and adorned it with noble gardens: it ſtands on 
a riſing ground in the middle of a valley ſurround- 
ed with hills, having, on the ſide towards Paris, a 
fine avenue leading to it through the town, which it 
divides into the Old and New. The apartments of 
the palace abound with innumerable paintings, ſtatues, 
antiques, &c. The chapel, built in 1699, is a molt 
finiſhed piece of architecture, ſculpture, and painting. 

Every room in this noble palace has a particular 
name, taken from the chief ſubject painted on the ceil- 
ing. As for inſtance, the hall or chamber of plenty, 
La Sale d'Abondance, becauſe plenty and liberality 
are painted on the ceiling. Here are ſeveral pictures, 
as, the Holy Virgin on a column of jaſper, holding 
the infant Jeſus in her. arms, and ſurrounded below 
with ſeveral pilgrims, done by Pouſſin: the Virgin 
Mary and St. Joſeph flying into Egypt, by Guido; 
the woman cured of a bloody-flux by Our Saviour, 
done by Paul Veroneſe, &c. The hall of Venus has 
that goddeſs painted on the ceiling; ſhe fits in a a 
riot drawn by doves ; the gods and heroes, greg 
by the ancients, adorn her triumph. Here are the 
pictures of Nebuchadnezzar, who orders the forming 
of the gardens of Babylon; of Auguſtus exhibiting 


a race of chariots in the Circus; of Alexander marti 


ing Roxana; and of Cyrus reviewing has army. : 

As the hall of war is dedicated to Bellona, 1 e 
frize is adorned with trophies, bucklers, and thun 
bolts. Over the doors are trophies of gilt meta . 
under which are repreſented the four ſeaſons, by prope 


Re has 
figures and feſtoons, ſignifying that Lewis 
i. a conqueror 1n all the ſeaſons of the year. 0 
ceiling of this hall is adorned with five pictur Hr 
largeſt, which is in the middle, repreſents fer in 
holding a thunderbolt in one hand, and 4 i 5 fi 
the other. The four others are in the ſides. F 5 ſents 
is Bellona in a violent "Fe Eo —_— 0 . 
tleſs en 
Germany doing her beſt 2 2 3 chirnd Spain (ers 
threaten France ; but her ſoldiers are 3 in. 


The fourth ſhews Holland thrown back up 
This room is alſo adorned with fix ns 5 apy 
repreſenting as many Roman emperor» z 1 on 
buſts, 5 of gilt braſs, and ſupporte 
edeſtals of oriental alabaſter. of 
8 The king's bed- chamber is the moſt 9 1 
all, The carvings are all gilt, on a Wil! The 
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The bed is laced in a kind of alcove, where are two 1 
figures of Fame, repreſented ſitting : on the cupola, | 
over the bolſter, is France fitting, and ſeeming to watch 
for the preſervation of the king. There are ſeveral 
other pictures in this chamber, and particularly one of 
Hagar in the deſerr, with her ſon, and an angel. The 
furniture of the bed is of crimſon velvet, embroider- 
ed with gold, and otherwiſe beautifully ornamented. 

The gardens are not leſs magnificent than the palace, 
In deſcending from the terrace you meet with two ba- 
ſons, where there are ſeveral water-ſpouts ; and in the 
middle of each a collection of ſpouts in the form of a 
wheat- ſheaf, which riſes 29 feet high. The borders of 
theſe baſons are adorned each with eight groupsof brazen 
figures, repreſenting rivers and nymphs; and four others 
of the ſame meta], repreſenting cupids, little nymphs, 
and genii. In two angles of the parterre are two 
other baſons of marble. The water-ſpouts that come 
from them form two ſheets of water exceedingly fine; 
and on the border of each of theſe baſons are two 

ups of figures of animals, made of braſs. From 
this parterre you ſee, in a kind of half-moon that is be- 
low it, the baſon of Latona, round which are repre- 
ſented, in a group of three figures, Latona, Apollo, and 
Diana, Latona ſeems to complain to Jupiter of the 
cruelty of the peaſants of Lycia, who are here repre- 
ſented metamorphoſed into frogs, which throw a vaſt 
quantity of water upon the group. 

There are ſeveral other baſons, with water-ſpouts, 
and other curious water-works, all adorned alſo with 
fine groups and ſtatues of ſeveral kinds, which it would 
be too long to give a particular deſcription of; we 
ſhall therefore confine ourſelves to the famous canal. 
At one end of it is a baſon of an octagonal figure, 
and 420 feet diameter ; four of its ſides are circular, 
three in ſtrait lines, and the other joins with the canal ; 
in two of the angles of this baſon are two ſea— 
horſes, each of which carries a Triton on his back. 
The great canal is 32 fathoms broad, and 800 long, 
including the baſons at each end. In the middle it is 
croſſed by another canal, about 520 fathoms long. 
At the other end of the large canal is alſo a baſon 
200 fathoms long, and 100 broad. Upon this canal 
the court ſometimes divert themſelves in yachts and 

allies, 

, The orangery, or green-houſe, is a maſter-piece in 
its kind. Ic is expoſed to the ſouth, and contains firſt 
a large gallery, which is innermoſt, 408 feet long, and 
32 feet broad, with 12 arched windows in the front; 
on each ſide of this gallery are two others, each 360 
feet long. Theſe galleries are adorned without with 
fine rows of columns; the innermoſt gallery has eight 
double columns of the Tuſcan order, the two others 
have four columns each of four feet diameter. At 
the gate of the porch are two other columns of the 
fame order, but much thinner. Before this green- 
houſe is a beautiful parterre, with a fine baſon in 
the middle, where the water ſpouts out 40 feet high. 
It is adorned with four rows of columns, of the Tuſcan 
order, groups of ſtone figures beautifully carved, 
vaſes, ſtatues of white marble, &c. In the ſummer 
time this parterre ſeems to be a foreſt of orange and 
lemon trees, myrtles, laurels, &c. 

The labyrinth or maze is a fine grove, the ſeveral 
walks of which are ſo interwoven with each other, that 
id is a difficult matter to find the way out of it. At 
the entrance you meet with two ſtatues, the one of 
Aſop, and the other of Cupid, holding a clue of thread 
in his hand. At every turning of the avenues you 
meet with a beautiſul fountain, adorned with a baſon of 
fine ſhell-work, where they have repreſented, in the 
moſt natural manner, one of AÆſop's fables ; the ſub- 
Jett of which is expeſſed in four lines, engraved in 
gold letters on a thin braſs plate with a black ground. 
n the garden are ſtatues, canals, groves, grottos, foun- 
tans, and every thing that can render it delightful and 
elegant. The royal cabinet contains many fine medals, 
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cons, paintings, &c. In the park ſtands the beautiful 


847 
palace of Trianon, the outſide of which conſiſts wholly 
of variegated marble, of exquiſite workmanſhip. The 
gardens are large, and abound in ſtatues and water- works. 

In a park contiguous to Verſailles is a royal feat 
called Marly, with beautiful gardens. The engine 
here for raiſing water from the Seine, to ſupply the 
reſervoirs and water-works, is equally grand and inge- 
nious, and, with the other water works, coſt immenſe 
ſums; the water being conveyed over ſeveral hills to 
the great reſervoir here, and from thence to Verſailles. 

St. Germain en Laye, a town in the foreſt of Laye, 
is chiefly remarkable for two caſtles, or royal palaces. 
The foreſt and park, contiguous to the caſtles, are very 
beautiful. | 

St. Cyr, a convent of nuns of the order of St. Au- 
guſtine, founded, in 1686, by Madame Maintenon, 
miſtreſs of Lewis XIV. is a very ſpacious and ſplen- 
did ſtructure, and contains fifty ladies of quality, and 
two hundred and fifty pupils or young ladies ; for 1n- 
ſtructing of whom, in every branch of education be- 
coming their rank and ſex, there are thirty-ſix lay-ſiſters. 
The young ladies continue until they are twenty, 
when they may either take the veil, marry, or return 
to their relations. If they marry they have a portion of 
four hundred piſtoles. | 

Meudon, two leagues from Paris, contains a fine 
palace, which was the favourite habitation of Lewis 
XIV. 

Fontainbleau is ſituated in the middle of a foreſt 
of the ſame name, eleven leagues ſouth of Paris, and 
about one from the Seine. Its ſpacious royal caſtle 
or palace hath chiefly contributed to its fame. Here are 
neat gardens, laid out with a very good taſte ; and be- 
ſides the great fountain are many others, which great- 
ly adorn this charming ſeat. All the halls or rooms of 


this palace are adorned with very fine paintings and 


carvings. The greateſt room of all is that where plays 
are acted when the court is here. There is in that 
room a fine chimney, built by Henry IV. in 15993 it 
is twenty-three feet high, and twenty wide, and is adorn- 
ed with four large Corinthian columns of ſpotted mar- 
ble, with baſes and chapiters of white marble: in 
the middle of the chimney 1s a table of black mar- 
ble, on which ſtands the Equeſtrian ſtatue of Henry 
the Great: underneath are two baſlTo-relievos; the 
one repreſenting the battle of Ivry, and the other the 
ſurrender of the city of Mate, Two marble ſtatues 
placed on each fide of this figure repreſent loyalty and 
peace: over-againſt the chimney is a noble theatre for 
acting plays. | 

The room where the king dines in public is adorn- 
ed with a very fine ceiling, and noble paintings, re- 
preſenting fortitude, temperance, juſtice, and prudence, 
with ſeveral other ſubjects. | 

In the gallery of Diana is the picture of Henry 
the Great in a hunter's dreſs; and the different kinds 
of hunting he delighted in are drawn in ſeven pictures, 
each twelve feet high, and twenty feet broad. | 

Adjoining to this gallery is the aviary, the largeſt 


| and fineſt that can be ſeen. 


The gardens are anſwerable to the magnificence of 
the palace, and are all adorned with ſtatues and foun- 
tains. 

The town of Fontainbleau was conſiderably increaſ- 
ed under the reigns of Henry IV. and Lewis XIII. 
The latter built the parochial church, which is adorn- 
ed with fine paintings: on each fide of the great al- 
tar is a Corinthian column twenty feet high, and 
over it is a picture of Our Saviour curing the man 
ſick of the palſy, exquiſitely done by Varin. This 
town is the ſeat of a royal A conſiſting of 
a provoſt, a commiſſary of enquiries both in civil 
and criminal matters, a King's attorney, and a re- 
corder. | | 

Nemours, a little town, ſituated: between the foreſts 
of Fontainbleau and Montargis, and belonging to the 
duke of Orleans, contains ſeveral convents and churches. 
Its trade conſiſts in corn, wine, flour, and cheeſe, 
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which they ſell in the adjacent villages, or ſend to (| Creſly, a ſmall place on the river Authje : F 
Paris by the Scine. for the battle betwixt the Engliſh and Fre? 5 Noted b 
Courtnay is a ſmall town, ſituated ſixteen leagues 1346, in which the latter were totally 7 or anno h 
from Paris to the ſouth, and gave name to the illuſ- Montreuil, on the Couche, 3 leagues on x 4 . 1 
trious houſe of Courtnay, a branch of which came || Channel, contains about 5000 inhabitants N 
into England with William the Conqueror, and || pretty briſk trade. and has 2 I 
founded the family of that name, which ſtill ſubſiſts here. The peaſants round this ſpot are very poo te 
Eſtampes, a town on the river Juine, contains remarked by travellers, that no ſooner 4 : 1. Cl 
ſeveral convents and churches, with a granary for ſalt. ſtop, than the cottages pour forth ſwarms to 2 3 It 
. rity : young and old all join in the chorus, Ch, A Al 
The diſtricts which form the Government of ArxTors || amour de Dieu. Re al 
and Pricarpy produce wine, grain, fruits, paſturage, St. Valery, or Galerici, 1s a ſea-port town, ſituate ol 
and tuif. Picardy, the name of which is theught to at the mouth of the Somme, four leagues belo q1 
be derived from Picard, ſignifying a paſſjSnate wrang- || beville. The entrance into the Somme is reve = th 
ler, is bounded on the eaſt by Ghampagne; on ihe || gerous, becauſe of the ſhelves and quick-ſands dich of 
ſouth by the Iſle of France; on the north by the || move from place to place with the wind and tide - ſe 
Pais de Calais, Artois, and Hainault; and one wel that no ſhips dare venture to enter it without the allt w. 
by Normandy and the channel. Its rivers ar&the ance of the beſt pilots of the. country ; however th, a ti 
Semme, which riſes in the Vermandois, and falls into is great trade here, becauſe all forts of merchandiz pri 
the channel; the Olſe, in Latin Iſara, which riſes in caſily conveyed from hence to Amiens, and e 0 1s 
Picardy, and at Conflans falls into the Seine; and the Artois, Champagne, and to Paris. Here they ba do 
Canche, which riſes in Artois, and falls into the fea at || ſpices from Holland, as alſo pot-aſhes for making if bo 
Staples. The other ſmaller rivers are the Lauthie, ſoap ; cod-fiſh, herrings, cheeſe, and many other com FI 
the La Lis, the Aa, the Scarpe, and the Deule. This modities from ſeveral countries; they alſo export 5 Wy 
province, in conſequence of its flouriſhing manufactures, || Spain and Portugal the manufactures of Picardy fla 
its ſituation upon the ſea, and its fiſheries, is the ſeat of a Agincourt, or Azincourt, near the river Biefle is the 
very extenſive trade. Like moſt of the other provinces, [| famous in hiſtory for a glorious victory which the En- ſea 
it had formerly its petty princes, dependent, however, || gliſh, commanded by Henry V. gained here over the | 
on the crown of France. For the adminiſtration of || French, the 25th of October, 1415. The Engliſh loſt | 
juſtice here are many inferior courts ſubordinate to the but 1600 men, and the French 6000. Among the (lain lea 
parliament of Paris. 8 c were the count of Nevers, and Anthony, duke of Bra- ane 
Guiſe, the capital of the diſtrict of Thierache, has bant, brothers to the duke of Burgundy, the duke of the 
a ſtrong caſtle, and gives name to a duchy and peerage, Alencon, the conſtable of Albret, the duke of Bar, the Tc 
belonging to the houſe of Bourbon-Conde. The marſhal of Boucicaut, admiral Dampietre, the arch- old 
duchy is very large; and the town, being ſituated on biſhop of Sens, the viſcount of Laonnois, and many bu 
the frontiers of the Low Countries, is regarded as one || others of the nobility. The dukes of Orleans and 555 
of the bulwarks of the kingdom, and conſequently Bourbon, the counts of Vendoſme and Kichemont, Ar 
ſtrongly fortified. and a great number of principal officers were taken Fre 
; La Fere, a little town near the conflux of the Saar |] priſoners. | 
and Oiſe, contains a powder mill, arſenal, ſalt office, Boulogne, on the mouth of the Lane, 1s only eight adc 
foundery, and caſtle ; two churches, two convents, and || leagues from the neareſt coaſt of England. Ir 15 the 2 
ſeveral glaſs-houſes. capital of a diſtri& called the Boulonois, which enjoys nw 
St. Quinten, or St. Quentin, on the Somme, 1s fa- peculiar privileges of exemption from ſcveral taxes; but 
mous for a lawn manufactory. The collegiate church, and has a governor independent of the governor-ge- of 
which is one of the fineit in France, takes its name neral of Picardy, The harbour cannot be entered but eng 
from St. Quentin. In the year 1557 a battle was || at high water, and is defended by a fort. The town 15 uo 
ſought here betwixt the French and Spaniards, called divided into Upper and Lower. The biſhop. of Bou- oth 
the battle of St, Quentin, in which the French were logne is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Rheims. Here FL od 
totally defeated. | are a court of admiralty, and other courts, a ſtrong ci- th 
Peronne, on the Somme, is the capital of a diſtrict called tadel, and ſeveral convents. Near this citadel is a mi- ſtre 
Santerre, and famous for a linen manufactory. On neral ſpring, called La Fontaine de Fer, that 1s, the the 
account of its having been often beſieged, but never || Iron Spring. ny 
taken, the French term it la Pucclle, or the Maiden. Ambleteuſe, a ſmall town on the channel, two leagues ' 
MN Amiens, the capital of Picard 1 : | 1 trof 
| , Pp f Picardy, was anciently- call- from Boulogne, is well fortified, and has a good hat 
? ed Somarobriva, or Briga, that is, the Bridge over ||{bovr. Here king James II. landed, when he fled to Os 
1 the Somme. It is fituated two leagues from Paris to France, after his abdication. | ö 
ö the north, and is the capital of the diſtrict called Near Andres, a fortified town, three leagues from e 
þ Amienois, a place of great antiquity, - well fortified, Calars to the ſouth, Francis I. and Henry VIII. of 2. 
'P the ſeat of a governor-general, and the ſee of a biſhop. || England, had an interview: their retinue was fo richly 2 85 
1 Here are alſo three bridges over as many channels of || dieſſed, that the place where they met has cer fince 
| the Somme, many churches, beſides the cathedral, been called Le Champ de drap d'Or. © The Field of 
9 ſeveral convents, hoſpitals, and manufactories, with an the Cloth of Gold.” 
Y academy of the arts and ſciences. Voiture, Rohavlt, Calais, a town ſituated on the narroweſt part of the 
It and many other eminent men, were natives of this channel oppoſite to Dover, from which it is diſtant 
H town. The ramparts make a fine walk, being planted || about ſeven leagues, is the capital of the Pais Recon: 
nw with a double row of trees. quis, or Recovered Country. It is pretty large, and 
i Conti 1s a ſmall town about five leagues from Amiens, || well fortified, but the harbour is of very difficult and 
" which gives the title of prince to a branch of the dangerous acceſs. Here are a fine arſenal, and a Cita- 
= houſe of Bourbon. | del, which commands the town, the harbour, and 2 
1 Abbeville, the capital of the diſtrict of Ponthieu, || the adjacent country, ſeveral convents, and a tort, 
"ko is ſituated about five leagues from the Britiſh Chan- whence all the country about the town may be laid wy 
| | nel, 13 from Boulogne, and 7 from Amiens, on the der water in 24 hours. By the canal of Calais the in- 
| 4 Somme, in which the tide riſes here to the height of |] habitants have an eaſy communication with Dunkirk, 
W ſix feet. There are a great many churches and con- St. Omer, Graveline, Ypres, &e. and in time of peace a 
| vents in the town, with courts and offices, a flouriſhing packet-boat paſſes regularly ewice. a. week between 
| | trade, and a variety of manufactories. The proſpect || England and Calais. "There are two inconveniencie? 
1 of this town, at the diſtance of a quarter of a mile, is which they who paſs from Dover to Calais would al way's 
" remarkably beautiful, nu”. wiſh to avoid. The firſt is that of loſing the ide, u 
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lived to take a French boat to get into the 
rg Ne other is that of landing ſo late as to be 
ſhut out of the town, and compelled to lodge in one 
of the houſes that ſtand without it, The town of Ca- 
lais makes A much handſomer appearance from the wa- 
ter than the town of Dover ; its towers begin to be- 
come viſible on reaching the middle of the ſtraits. 
It has two piers of great * 58 which run parallel, and 
are both of timber. One o them affords a very agree- 
able walk over a boarded floor, which, at ſeveral times 
of the day, but eſpecially in a ſummer evening, is fre- 
quented by many genteel people of the place. On 
this pier a troop of ſervants, from the le-yeral houſes 
of accommodation, ſtand ready to recexve the paſ- 
ſengers at their landing, and conduct the m, together 
with their baggage, according to their ſeveral deſ- 


tinations. i i 
The other part of this government, nan ed Artois, 


is one of the moſt fertile diſtricts of the whole king- 


dom. It is 24 leagues long, and 12 broad, being 
hounded on the eaſt by Hainault, on the north by 
Flanders, and on the weſt and ſouth by Picardy. A 
conſiderable trade is carried on in the province in grain, 
flax, hops, wool, linen, &c. The ſtates conſiſt of 
the clergy, nobility, and commoners, who hold their 
ſeat at Arras. 

The chief cities and towns are as follow : 

Arras, the capital, ſituated on the river Scarpe, 10 


leagues from Amiens to the north, is a very ancient 


and large city, divided inte two parts: the one, called 
the City, is the ancient; and the other, named 1:he 
Town, is the new. They are each ſurrounded with 
old walls, where there remain ſtill ſeveral round towers, 
built after the ancient manner, and a gate, over which 
was this inſcription: Qaud les Frangois prenaront 
Arras, les ſouris mangerent les chats; 1. e. When the 
French ſhall take Arras, the mice ſhall eat the cats.“ 

Marſhal de Vauban repaired thoſe old walls, and 
added ſeveral baſtions, and many new works to them 
in the ditch, which is large and very deep. There are 
to be obferved in it, among other things, lunettes, 
built after Vauban's manner: they are the firſt works 
of that kind, which were invented by that excellent 
engineer. They conſiſt of a triangular half-moon, 
covered with two half cnvelopes, ſeparated from each 
other by a ditch, 

The citadel is ſomewhat higher towards the coun- 
try. It is not very large, buc deemed one of th 
ſtrongeſt in the kingdom. The ditch is dry towards 
the country. The greatelt part of the ground about this 
city is low, and proper to be laid under water. 

Arras is the ſce of a biſhop, ſuffragan to the me- 
tropolitan of Cambray, who is lord ſpiritual and tem- 
poral of the city. 

In this city is kept the provincial council of Artois, 
to which there lics an appeal from all the inferior 
courts ; but appeal lies from the ſentence of that coun- 
cil to the parliament of Paris. This town is inhabi- 
ted by wealthy traders and artificers, who make fails 
and tapeſtry-hangings, eſpecially the latter, which art 
was invented here; therefore thoſe tapeſtries take their 
name from that of the city. 

Aire is a fortified town, ſituated on” the river Lis, 
22 miles from Arras to the north-weſt, and contain- 
ing two hoſpitals, ſeveral convents, and a collegiate 
church. At a little diſtance from the town ſtands fort 

t, Francis, | 

St. Venant is a little but well fortified town, ſituated 
on the bank of the river Lis, ſix leagues from Aire to 
the eaſt, raking its name from-the martyr St. Venant. 
The country about it may be laid under water. 

The only remaining place worthy of notice in this 
diſtrict is St. Omer, on the river Aa. This city. is 
defended not only by a caſtle, but alſo by large baſ- 
tions. It is the fee of a biſhop, ſuffragan to the arch- 
diſhop of Cambray. There are in this city ſeveral 
ine ſtreets, and a large ſquare, built round with noble 
houſes, "_— which is the Town-Houſe or Guild- 
„„ "Ew ED | 
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hall. The cathedral church, dedicated to St. Omer, 
is a noble building, remarkable chiefly for its chapels, 


enriched with fine marble, and beautiful paintings. 
Beſides the cathedral, there are here ſix parochial 


| 
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churches, and a very rich abbey of the order of St. 
Benedict. There are alſo ſeveral convents and nun- 
neries, two hoſpitals for maidens, a general one for 
the ſick; an orphan-houſe for boys, and another for 
girls, an houſe for twelve poor men, in memory of the 
twelve apoſtles, and ſeveral foundations; the yearly 
income of which is employed in maintaining a cer- 
tain number of boys at ſchool, in giving a ſum. of 
money in marriage to ſome poor girls, and in clothing 
ſome others. Here is alſo an Engliſh ſeminary, The 
people have ſome trade, ſeveral fmall veſſek coming 
up here from the ſea through Gravelines, by the river 
Aa. This is the ſeat of a bailiwick, the court of which 
is compoſed of an high bailiff, a lieutenant-general, 
and ſeveral counſellors. For the government of the city 
there is a mayor, who is changed every year, 12 alder- 
men or eſchevins, and ſcveral other officers. The ſu- 
burb called Haut-Pont, or High-Bridge, contains 
many houſes, inhabited by Flemiſh families, who have 
ſettled here many years ago: they have kept their an- 
cient language, which has not undergone the ſame al- 
terations with the common Flemiſh. They adhere 
moſt ſcrupuloully ts the ancient ſimplicity of their 
nation; and, that they may not alter or corrupt it, 
they never marry but among themſelves: for which 
reaſon the biſhop, being empowered thereto by the 
holy ſee, eaſily grants them diſpenſations to marry 


within the degrees of conſanguinity prohibited by the 


church. Nor do they give them other prieſts, but ſuch 
as are of the own nation. 

On the eaſt of this ſuburb, which is ſituated along 
the banks of the river Aa, and on the north-eaſt of 
St. Omer, there is a marſh, or a kind of lake, in 
which are the famous floating-iſlands. They do not 
reſt on the bottom of the lake, but go backwards and 
t orwards, according to the motion that is given them. 
'L hey are made to move like boats, by means either 
of poles or ropes. There is always graſs growing on 
che k iſlands; and the people draw them near the ſhore, 
to drive their cattle on them. There are alſo ſome 
trees,, but they take care to keep them very low, for 
fear tie wind ſhould have too much hold of them, and 
make the iſlands move with violence, 


The Government of CHAMupAGNE has Hainault and 
Liege om the north, Burgundy on the ſouth, Luxem- 


burg and Lorrain on the eaſt, and the Iſle of France 
and Picard on the welt, 


It is 160 miles long, in ſome 
places exceeds 140 in breadth, and is watered by the 
Seine, Matne, Aube, Aiſne, and Maes. The air is 
pure, and the foil fertile, The few hills abound with 
mines, the vallies with mineral waters, and the foreſts 
with game. The province itſelf receives its name from 
its extenſive plains. The trade conſiſts in corn, wine, 
and iron; and the whole is under the juriſdiction of 
the parliament of Paris ; except the territory of Sedan, 
which belongs to the parliament of Metz. 

Trayes, the capital of the province, is ſeated on the 
river Seine, 26 leagues from Paris to the ſouth-eaſt, 
It is pretty large, bur far from being ſo populous and 
flouriſhing as formerly, though the ſee of a biſhop, ſuf- 
fragan of Sens. Its trade is conſiderable, and ſeveral 
manufactures are carried on in it. The neighbouring 
country is | Peat, and fruitful in wine, grain, and 
paſture. ere are many religious houſes and churches, 
with a commandery- of the order of Malta, ſeveral 
courts of juſtice, and a ſalt-office. | 

Pont-ſur-Seine, a town, as.the name ſhews, ſituated 
on the Seine, has a magnificent ſeat, with fine gardens 
belonging to it. | 

Eſpernay is a ſmall town on the Maine, The country 
about it produces excellent wine, 


Chalons, or Chalon-ſur-Maine, a large city, fix. 


ted on the Maine, is the ſce of a biſkop, ſuffragan to 
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the archbiſhop of Rheims. Beſides the cathedral here 
are many churches and convents, with ſeveral courts of 
juſtice, and a flouriſhing manufactory of ſhalloons, 
which take their name from the town, and of other 
woollen ſtuffs. 

Clermont is the capital of an earldom, belonging 
to the prince of Conde ; St. Diſier, on the Maine, 
is famous for its iron forges and Vaſly, on the Blaiſe, 
remarkable for being the Tcene of a hurrid maſſacre of 
the Proteſtants in 1562. 

Joinville, on the Maine, is the capital of a prin- 
cipality belonging to the duke of Orleans. 

Langres is the ſee of a biſhop, ſufiragan to the arch- 
biſhop of Lyons. The town 1s fortified, and contains 
ſeveral convents and churches. It has alſo a manu- 
factory of tools and Knives, and ſeveral courts of 
Juſtice, 

Chaumont is well fortified, and the ſeat of ſeveral 
courts, 

Clervaux is a town on the Aube, near which is one of 
thericheſt abbies in France, of the Ciſtertian order. In it 
is the famous caſk of St. Bernard, which holds 800 tons. 

Dom Remi, ſurnamed la Pucelle, is the birth-place 
of the celebrated Joan d'Arc, or the Maid of Orleans. 

Sens is the capital of the diſtrict called from it 
Senonos. It is large, and the ſee of an archbiſhop. 
The inhabitants trade to Paris, by means of the Yonne, 
in wine, wood, coals, oats, hay, &c. 

Vitry le Frangois is ſmall, but well built, ſtrongly 
fortified, populous, and rich. It contains ſeveral 
courts of juſtice and convents. 

Rheims is one of the moſt ancient, celebrated, and 
Jargeſt cities of France. It is the ſee of an archbiſhop, 


whois a duke and peer of France. The cathedral is a 


fine Gothic ſtructure, and has a ſtately and ſuperb 
gate and portico. The univerſity was founded in the 
16th century, by Charles, archbiſhop of Rheims, and 
cardinal of Lorrain. 

In this city are ſeveral remains of antiquity. Three 
of its gates retain the names of heathen deities, viz, 
of the Sun, of Mais, and of Ceres. There is a tri— 
umphal arch, which was covered with earth, and is 
compoſed of three arches of the Corinthian order, with 
columns, and baſlo-relievos in the vaults. In the mid- 
dle arch is the figure of a woman in freſco, holding 
two cornucopias in her arms, which ſeem to denote 
the fruitfulneſs of the country: four children, that are 
near her, expreſs the four ſeaſons of the year ; and the 
12 months are repreſented by 12 proper figures. The 
two other arches are each 30 feet high, and 8 broad. 
That on the right hand has the figures of Rornulus and 
Remus ſucking a ſhe-wolf : on their ſides are: the ſhep- 
herd Fauſtulus, and the ſhepherdeſs Acca Laurentia. 
In the third arch are to be ſeen a Leda embracing 


Jupiter transformed into a ſwan, with a Cupid who 


lights them with his lambeau. There are the remains 
of another triumphal arch in this city, and alſo of ſeve- 
ral roads made by the Romans in the neighbourhood 
of Rheims. The chief trade here is that of wine. Se- 
veral kinds of thin woollen ſtuffs, mixed with ſilk, are 
manufactured in this city. 

The principal places of Brie, belonging to this go- 
vernment, are 

Meaux, on the Maine, a very ancient city, and 
the ſee of a biſhop, ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of 
Paris. Here are leveral courts of juſtice, churches, 
convents, abbies, and a ſalt granary. The trade conſiſts 
chiefly. in grain, wool, and cheeſe. 

Provins, a town on the little river Vouſie, ſends con- 
ſiderable quantities of corn to Paris by the Seine, from 
which it is only three leagues diſtant. 

Sedan, near the borders of Luxemburg, being one 
of the keys of France, is ſtrongly fortified. Here is 
a fine caſtle, with ſeveral courts of juſtice, convents 
and a manufactory of cloth and ſerge. | 


The Government of BuxGgunby has Champagne on 
the north, Lyonno:s on the ſouth, Franche Comte on 


who were ſtiled davphins du Viennois. 


the eaſt, and Nivernois and Bourbonnois 
Its length, from north to ſouth, is about 

and its breadth, from eaſt to weſt, © Ig, cagues , 

very fertile in corn, wine, fruit, and 5 It is 

watered by the Seine, the Dehume, which Ch ung 

the Soanr, the Brebince, or Bourbince, the pc: ” ty 

the Ouche, and the Tille. There are ſome er on, 

neral ſprings in it, with ſubterraneous lakes be fe $a 

of ochre, Fora long time it had dukes of ; plenty 

ſubordinate to the crown of France; but Rue 2 
at laſt, upon the failure of heirs male, ſeized — _ 
and annexed it to his crown. The whole eme it, 
lies within the juriſdiction of the parliament p44 wg 
gundy, except a ſmall part, which is ſubje& to wi 
of Paris. The principal places in the ſeveral 
Burgundy are the following: Fun 

Dijon, the capital, is a large fortified town, the ſeat of 
the governor and parliament, and of ſeveral other tr; 
bunals and offices. It is an epiſcopal ſee, and Bing 
tains a great many convents, both of friars and N 
with an academy of ſciences, a college of law, a ſtate. 
ly caſtle, and ſeveral hoſpitals. Fontaine de Dijon X 
village near it, was the birth-place of St, Bernard ; 

Avalon, on the Coulin, has ſeveral churches, 2 con- 
vent, a college, an hoſpital, a revenue office, and 
a ſalt- office. Samur, on the Armangon, has two fine 
bridges, a granary of ſalt, a caſtle, a cloth-manufac- 
tory, ſeveral convents, and ſome courts of juſtice, 

Chatillon-ſur-Seine contains ſeveral convents, two 
hoſpitals, in one of which poor travellers are main- 
tained for three days, ſome courts of juſtice, a college, 
and a commandery of the order of Malta. 

Auxerre, on the Yonne, the capital of the diſtri 
called Auxerrois, contains ſeveral courts of juſtice, 
convents, hoſpitals, and churches, a commandery of 
the order of Malta, and a grand eſpiſcopal palace. 

Auhm, on the Aroux, the capital of Autunois, and 
the ſee of a biſhop, ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of 
Lyons, is defended by a citadel, and contains ſcveral 
courts of juſtice, offices, churches, convents, &c. 

Magon, on the Soane, has ſeveral courts of juſtice 
and convents, and is the fee of a biſhop, ſuffragan to 
the archbiſhop of Lyons. 

Chalon, on the Soane, is alſo the ſee of a biſhop, 
ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Lyons, contains ſeve- 
ral convents and churches, and is defended by a citadel. 

Bourbon L' Ancy is celebrated for its warm ſprings, 
and contains ſome remains of the ancient Roman 
baths. 

Bourg, the capital of the diſtrict called La Breſle, 
ſtands on the Reſouſſe, almoſt in the center of the 
country, contains ſeveral convents of monks and nuns, 
and is the ſeat of ſeveral courts of juſtice. The fairs 
here are chiefly for horſes, cattle, and ſkins. 

Belley, the capital of the country called Le Bugey, 


is the ſee of a biſhop, who ſtiles himſelf a prince of 


the Roman empire, but is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop 
of Beſancon. Several courts of juſtice are held in thus 
town. 
Gex, at the foot of mount St. Claude, near tlie 
lake of Geneva, gives name to a diſtrict, extending 
from fort d'Ecluſe to the village of Croſſay. It be- 
longs to the prince of Conde, In the town arc ſeveral 
convents and courts of juſtice. : 3 
The principality of Dombes, which lies contiguon 
to the government of Burgundy, but 1s independent 
of it, extends nine leagues in length, almoſt as many 
in breadth, and is a very pleaſant fruitful couνν. 
Trevoux, lying on the Soane, is the capital, and 
ſeat of the parliament and gavernor. 
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EUROPE.) 
Philip VI. of France, on condition that the inhabitants 
ſhould till retain their privileges, that the province 
ſhould be for ever incorporated with the crown of 
France, and that the King's eldeſt ſon ſhould enjoy it, 
with the arms and title of Dauphin. In the year 1349 
this agreement was fully executed. Near two thirds 
of the province are very barren and mountainous ; but 
the mountains contain a variety of minerals, and, in 
ſome places, are covered with larch trees, which are 
very valuable, as they not only yield a very durable 
wood, but alſo manna, benzoin, and agaric, the laſt of 
which is uſed in phyſic and dying ſcarlet. 1 he more 
level and fruitful part of the province is called Lower 
Dauphine, On the mountains are alſo found ſeveral 
forts of wild animals, as bears, marmots, chamois goats, 
and other ſpecies of goats, called, by the French, bou- 
quettons, or chevrels, together with white hares, par- 
tridges, eagles, hawks, &c. 2 

Dauphiné has a governor and parliament, and con- 
tains the following principal places: 

Grenoble, ſituated on the conflux of the Iſere and 
Drac, in a plain at the foot of the mountains. It re- 
ceived its name from the emperor Gratian, ſon of Va- 
lentinian I. from whence it is called, in Latin, Gratiana- 

olis. It is, however, much more ancient, was before 
called Cularo, and belonged to the Allubroges. It has 
been a biſhop's ſee ever ſince the fourth century. The 
Delphinal council, eſtabliſhed here in 1340, by Hum- 
bert II. Dauphin of Viennois, was erected into a par- 
liament in 1453, by king Lewis XI. The governor 
and lieutenant-general of the province reſide here, and 
have ſeats in the parliament above the firſt preſident. 
This city is well peopled, and commanded by a fort 
called la Baſtille. The Iſere divides the city into two 
unequal parts, Here are no fine buildings, except the 
biſhop's palace, which owes its beauty to cardinal le 
Camus, biſhop of Grenoble; and is adorned by excel- 
lent paintings, repreſenting Our Saviour's life and paſ- 
ſion, and by the picture of the biſhop. The town was 
fortified by the chevalier de Ville. The ſkins and 
gloves of Grenoble are very much eſteemed ; but the 
woollen ſtuffs are but coarſe, There is not one abbey 


of men in this whole dioceſe, and but one of maidens, 


viz. that of Hayes, of the Ciſtertian order. 


In this dioceſe is the famous monaſtery and hermi- 


tage of the Carthuſian monks, called in French, la 
Grande Chartreuſe, or, the Great Charter-houſe, be- 
cauſe it is the firſt of that order, founded by St. Bruno. 
It is ſituated on high mountains, covered with thick 
woods ; but the place is very pleaſant, each monk hav- 
ing a garden annexed to his cell, which he cultivates 
with his own hands. About three leagues from Gre- 
noble is a piece of ground that emits ſmoke, and ſome- 
times {mall flames; and at the diſtance of one league 
are the caves of Saſſage, and a grotto, in which is a 
water-fall. TOS 6 
Here alſo, among the gravel in the ſprings, are found 
2 ſort of precious ſtones, ſome white, ſome of a dark 
grey colour, very ſmooth, and of a fine luſtre. Thoſe 
of the ſize and-ſhape of a lin-ſeed are not only the belt, 
but being dropt into the eye, they expel all impurities, 
without injuring it in the leaſt. About five leagues 
from Grenoble is the mineral ſpring of la Mothe, the 
waters of which are pretty hot, and highly eſteemed, 
eing a certain remedy for all diſorders of the ſtomach, 
fluxes, and even lameneſs. 
St, Bonnet, a ſmall place, but the capital of the coun- 
try of Champſaur, belongs to the family of Villeroi. 
riangon, at the conflux of the Dure and Ancea, is 
the capital of the diſtrict, called from it Briangonnois, 
and has a caſtle ſituated on a ſteep rock. On the leaves 


of the larch trees hereabouts is gathered a manna, 


which falls in the night, and melts as ſoon as the ſun 
mes upon it. The hotter the ſeaſon the more plen- 
tful it is. 
Monetier is a town in the diſtrict of Briangon, where 
18 4 pring that ſpouts out water, now and then, ſix feet 
high, and ſometimes more. x 
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Ambrum, or Embrum, the capital of the maritime 
Alps, and the territory called, from the town, Ambru- 
nois, ſtands on a ſteep rock, at the foot of which runs 
the Durance. It is the ſee of an archbiſhop, who ſtiles 
himſelf prince and count of Ambrun. 

Gap is the capital of the territory, called from it 


Gapengois, and the ſee of a biſhop, ſuffragan to the 


archbiſhop of Aix. At St. Peter D'Argenſon is a 
mineral water; and in the lake of. Pelhotiers is a float- 
ing meadow, conſiſting of graſs and ruſhes. 

Vienne, on the Rhone, 13 leagues from Grenoble, 
was once a Roman colony, and afterwards the kingdom 
of Burgundy. It is large, and the ſee of an archbiſhop, 
who has the title of upper primate of Gaul. It on- 
tains ſeveral courts of juſtice, convents, remains of 
Roman buildings, a manufactory of hardware, and 
another of paper. Some mineral ſprings are found in 
its diltrift, which is called Viennois. 

Tain is famous for its hermitage wine. St. An- 
3 contains the only abbey of the order of St. An- 
thony. | 

Valence, the capital of the Valentinois, a place of 
antiquity, ſtands on the Rhone, contains an univer- 
ſity and ſeveral courts and convents, is large, well for- 
tified, and the ſee of a biſhop, ſuffragan to the arch- 
biſhop of Vienna. | 

Die, on the Dromme, my which it has a bridge, is 
the capital of a diſtrict, famous for its mineral ſprings, 
and for a ſteep rock in the neighbourhood, called the 
Inacceſſible Mountain, and the ſee of a biſhop. 

The principality of Orange is about four French 
leagues in length, and two in breadth, and had for- 
merly counts and princes of its own; but, in. the year 
1531, it came to the houſe of Naſſau, in which it con- 
tinued till the death of William Henry, prince of 
Orange, ſtadtholder of Holland, and king of Great 
Britain, In the year 1713 Frederick William, king of 
Pruſſia, and one of king William's heirs, ceded it to 
France; and, in 1722, Lewis XV. gave it to the 
prince of Conti. In the year 1714 it was annexed 
to the government of Dauphine. The only place in 
it worth mentioning is that from which it takes its 
name, viz. 

Orange, in Latin Arauſio, ſituated on the little river 
Maine, in a beautiful plain about a league from the 
Rhone, and five from Avignon, is the ſee of a biſhop, 
who is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Arles. Here are 
ſeveral remains of Roman magnificence, particularly a 
fine triumphal arch, and an amphitheatre. 


The Government of Provence derives its name 
from the Latin Provincia; and is bounded to the ſouth 
by the Mediterranean ; to the north by Dauphine ; to 
the weſt by the Rhone, which ſeparates it from Lan- 
guedoc; and to the eaſt by the Alps and the Var, 
which ſeparate it from the dominions of the king of 
Sardinia. It is divided into the Upper and Lower, its 
length being about 42 French leagues, and its breadth 
about 30. The air and ſoil differ widely in the two 
diviſions; for in the former the air is temperate, but in 
the latter extremely hot. The former yields good 
corn, apples, and pears, and abounds in cattle, but has 
little wine. On the contrary, the latter has plenty of 
wine, with orange, lemon, pomegranate, fig, palm, cy- 


preſs, olive, maſtic, medlar, and ſea-cherry trees; but 


does not produce half the quantity of corn neceſſary 
for the inhabitants. This province yields alſo a kind 
of box, the fruit of which proceeds from the middle 
of the leaf, and continues all the year round. Of their 
wines, the Muſcadel is the beſt. In the road and 
harbour of Toulon is caught a fiſh, encloſed in a ſtone, 
which muſt be broke before the fiſh can be come at, 
and called a date, from its reſemblance to that fruir. 
The raſte of it is very agreeable: but, in general, the 
fiſh of the Mediterranean are inferior to thoſe of the 
Ocean. There is alſo a ſmall bird in this province, 


called becca-figo, that feeds only upon grapes and figs, 
and is delicate eating. Iron, black agate, copper, 
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and lead, are found here. There are no conſiderable 
rivers in the province: the chief are the Durance, the 
Sourge, the Largens, (fo called from the tranſparency 
of its water,) the Lare, the Verdon, and the Var; the 
laſt of which divides France from Italy. The woods are 
numerous, and afford a great deal of timber for ſhip- 
building, and other uſes. Provence has its parliament 


and ſtates. Almoſt the Whole trade from France to 


Italy, the T.evant, and the greater part of Spain, is 
carried on from this province. | 


Aix, the N ſo called from its baths, is fix leagues | 
es, the fee of an archbiſhop, has a ftarely | 


from Marfeil | 
cathedral, a public library, an univerſity, two colleges, 
an acddemy of fine arts, many convents, courts of judica- 
ture, fountains; a moſt beautiful walk called Le Conor 
de Orbiteſle, a town-houſe, mint, and fine palace, where 
the parliament meets. It is ſituated in a fertile valley, 
particularly famous for its olives, which yield excellent 
Oil. 


Bugs and beetles are > plentiful here as to be of the | 


greateſt annoyance to the inhabitants. The inconve- 
nience ariſing from theſe vermin is thus reprefented by 


a late traveller. © I think (ſays he) we are now in | 


the region of flies, bugs, and beetles; as every place 
ſwarms with theſe diſagreeable, troubleſome vermin. 
Not a night has there been, ſince we left Paris, that one 
or both of us have not ſlept on the floor, for fear of 
being attacked by thoſe legions that lie in ambuſh 
amidft the crevices of the beds, and only wait for our 
fleep to make their attack, Our cuſtom is to draw off 


the upper mattraſs, with the. ſheet and bolſter on it, | 
into the middle of the room; and by this means we | 


often eſcape the annoyance, except it be from a ſtrag- 
gler who has rambled from the main body. It is a 


ſtrange cuſtom which they have in theſe parts, where 


the heat is often very troubleſome, to hang their rooms 


with a kind of dark rug, or, as they may call it, ta- 


peſtry ; for it has a dirty look, and only ſerves to in- 
creaſe the warmth of them, and to furniſh hives and 
nurſeries for thoſe deteſtable vermin that have put us 
in ſuch terrors.” | 

Salon, fix leagues weft of Aix, belongs to the arch- 
biſhop of Arles. Here the famous pretended prophet 


Noſtrodamus died in 1566. 


St. Remy is a conſiderable town belonging to the 

rince of Monaco, and ſituated near the lake Glaciere: 

and Le Bauſe, in the bailiwick of Arles, likewiſe be- 
longs to the prince of Monaco. 

Arles, on the Rhone, formerly a Roman colony, 
eontains many antique curioſities, ſuch as Roman tombs, 
{tarues, an amphitheatre, an obeliſk, &c. 

This city was formerly the capital of the king- 


dom of Burgundy, and is at preſent dignified | 


with a metropolitan ſee, and an academy, which is 
known by the name of The Royal Academy of 
Sciences and Languages. It was raiſed in 1668, by 
the king's letters patent; by which it was ordered, that 
the number of members ſhould not exceed 20, who 
muſt all be noble by birth. There have been ſince 10 
other members added to it by new letters patent. 
Taraſcon is a large ancient town on the Rhone, hav- 
ing ſeveral convents, and a handſome caſtle, The in- 


| habirants of this place have a very peculiar method of 


threſhing their corn, which, with ſome other particu- 


lars, we ſhall relate as given by a celebrated-writer, in 


a letter to his friend. The corn (fays he) is 
threſhed out almoſt” as ſoon as cut; and for this pur- 
poſe they make a temporary threſhing-floor on ol 


part of the field where they reap. This threſhing- 
prepared by moiſtening a piece of ground of 


floor is 
about 20'or 30 feet ſquare, and afterwards beating it 
with an inſtrument that takes off all inequalities, and 
makes it look as if it had been plaiſtered with a ma- 


ſon's trowel. The ſun ſoon hardens this ſpot; and it 
is then ſtrewed with feveral bundles of corn as high as 


the knees of a man. The manner of threſhing them, 


when they are thus ſtrewed, is what I never ſaw before. 
A woman (for I have ſeen more women employed this 


* 


way than men) ſtands in the midſt, and 
half a dozen or more horſes, with A bade ound her 
each. She holds all theſe bridles by their 1 nine 
in one of her hands, and whips the horſes NE 
other; ſo that. they dance in a circle around the b = 
forming the radii, of which her hand is the centr —_ 
trample the corn out of the ear with their feet Ws 
ther this method anſwers ſo well as that of the fl 11 
cannot pretend to determine: 1 : ay 
p 8 ine * it may be more expedi 
tious, but 1 makes great waſte. op oy 

*© They ſeem to make little uſe of t | 
reed but in manure, and therefore 4 _ 
trouble to bundle it up. In many fields the ears Ta 
only plucked off, and it is ſuffered to rot in the ground; 
whilſt in others it is afterwards mowed. ; 

Women here are reapers; and it is not uncom- 
mon to fee five females to one man employed in thi 
kind of labour. Scarce any of them have ſhoes — 
ſtock ings, and few a hat, or any other covering for the 
head, to defend them from the heat of the ſun. Per. 
haps to this it may be owing that, among the lower 
claſs of people, handſome women are exceeding rare; 
all of them having coarſe, ordinary, ſun*burnt faces, 
However, though the country is deficient in this re. 
ſpect, it has a juſter claim itſelf to be called beautiful 
than any other part of France I have yet ſeen. The 
fields have more the appearance of cultivation, and 
there are fewer of thoſe barren naked rocks to which 
the kingdom in general is ſubject. Hedges are not 
uncommon ; and you may ſometimes ſee lome ſtrag- 
gling trees and coppices; but theſe are forlorn, and 
have not thoſe inhabitants that ſhould enliven them. 
I know not what makes the little feathered ſongſters 
forſake theſe -parts, excepting it be- that they cannot 
find ſhelter in a country ſo naked of woods ; but I am 
ſure you may travel for days together and not be able 
to ſee one. 

© It is not often that oxen are employed in plough- 
ing: thoſe which I obſerved were yoked by the horns, 
as being the part where it is imagined they can exerr 
the greateſt ſtrength. In general you ſee a man work- 
ing with a ſingle horſe or aſs, without a boy or any 
other to guide it. Their ploughs are lighter than thoſe 
commonly uſed in England, but nearly of the ſame 
conſtruction, and ſeem to turn the furrows with great 
facility and expedition.” 
M.,arſcilles is a very ancient, large, rich, and populous 
city, ſituated on the coaſt of the Mediterranean lea, 
where it has a ſafe and ſpacious harbour, above 7 
leagues from Aix to the ſouth, and 14 from Arles to 
the ſouth-eaſt. All the trade which is carried on from 
the ſouth of France in a manner centers here. It is the 
ſee of a biſhop, who is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of 
Arles. Here the gallies of France are laid up. Here 
alſo is a fine arſenal, a dock for building the gal- 
lies, a mint, an obſervatory, an academy of the fine 
arts, ſeveral churches, and two abbies. The harbour 
runs up far into the city, and is well ſecured and forti- 


| fied. The city is divided into the Old and New; the 
former of which is but meanly built; but the latter 15 
very handſome, and contains a fine walk. Oppoſite to 


the harbour are three ſmall iſlands. Great quantities 0 
tar and pitch are made in this neighbourhood. 
Marſeilles, in beauty, has little to boaſt; but much 


in reſpect to its ſituation for commerce, and the ant 


quity of its foundation, which is ſaid to have been la. 


in the time of Tarquinius Briſcus. As you approach 


it, the Baſtides, which are behind, have an uncommon 
appearance, and look like another city built of ſtrag- 


gling houſes. Theſe Baſtides are little er ors 
Which cover the country for ſome miles N 
citizen, almoſt to the ſoweſt rank, has a baſtide, where, 


quare. Every 


after the labours of the day, he retires and ſpends the 


evening with his family. The ſpace that each of theſe 


little retirements takes vp is very confined. A _ 
houſe, with a garden of about 30 yards ſquare, f m 
with fig-trees, olives and vines, is their common m_ a 
Behind the walls of one garden begins another, 1 
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belongs to another citizen; and continued on, in every 
lat of the compaſs juſt mentioned; fo that the Baſtides 

ay be ſaid to be 74s in urbe, and urbs in rure. 

"The ſtreets here are crowded with people of dif- 
ferent nations, a moſt extenſive trade being carried 
on with the, Levant, and with moſt countries of the 
world. Since the plague, which ſwept away ſuch a 
multitude of the inhabitants of this town, in the year 
1720, the Marſeillois are very cautious of admitting 
any veſſel from the Levant, without a ſtrièt quarantine 
and every letter is dipped in, or ſprinkled with, vine- 
ar, before delivered. ; 

The manufactures of this town are various and 
fouriſhing, of which thoſe of ſoap and wax-candles 
are the chief: though the others, ſuch as of ſtuffs in 
imitation of thoſe that come from the Indies, of ſilk 
ſtockings, porcelain, tapeſtry, hats, 8c. are far from 
bring inconſiderable objects of trade. Thoſe employ a 

rodigious number of workmen ; and owe not a little 
of their ſucceſs to the clearneſs. of the atmoſphere 
around, which permits the expoſition of ſuch things as 
want drying and bleaching. The deſigns for the ta- 

eſtry, linen, and Indian manufactures, are furniſhed 
by the artiſts belonging to the academy of painting at 
Marſeilles, and muſt be conſequently ſuperior to thoſe 
of other places, where they come from the untutored 
enius of the workmen themſelves. 

The Hotel de Ville is a handſome building, and 
has ſeveral pictures worthy the attention of an artiſt, 
Among theſe are two painted by Serre, that repreſent 
the plague. N 

The church of St. Victor contains a great number 
of antiquities. Among its curioſities they number St. 
Andrew's Croſs, which is almoſt entire, and preſerved 
with a religious veneration. 

The Marſeillois are very fond of pageantry and pro- 
ceſſions of all kinds, and have two remarkably curious. 
Theſe are the proceſſion of an Ox at the Fete de Dieu, 
and that of the Voituriers and Coachmen to the church 
of the Grand Auguſtins. The ceremony of the ox is 
performed in this manner. During the three days pre- 
ceding the feaſt, the company of butchers are employ- 
ed in driving an ox through all the ſtreets of the town, 
followed by a great concourſe of people. On the back 
of this beaſt they place a little boy dreſſed in a ſheep's 
ſkin, who holds a ſtreamer in his left hand, and keeps 
the fore-finger of his right hand pointed to the fky. 
On the eve of the feaſt the ox is guided to the place 
where the temple dedicated to Diana once ſtood. There 
the boy is taken off, and the butchers, after they have 
{tripped themſelves of their fantaſtic garments, pro- 
voke and drive the beaſt with ſticks out of the city, 
amidſt the cries and ſhouts of the populace, whoſe 
minds have interwoven this chace with the duties of 
religion, On the next, which is the grand day, he 
is led back, ornamented, after the ancient manner of 
adorning victims, with ribbons and flowers, accom- 
panied by the butchers dreſſed in pontifical robes, with 
drums and flutes playing before them. Then follow 
the prieſts, friars, and the religieux of all the orders. 
They drive the animal out of the gates of the city to 
ſhow that they joyfully conſent to baniſh Paganiſm 
from among them. The ox is afterwards killed and 
given to the poor. | 

On the feaſt of St. Eloi all the voituriers, coachmen, 
poltilions, &c. aſſemble before the church of the 
Grand Auyuſtins, mounted on their horſes, mules, 
and aſſes, bearing the flags and colours of their com- 
pany, As they make their proceſſion before the grand 
entrance, a prieſt ſprinkles every one of the riders and 
the beaſts with holy water. After having received 
this, they proceed in files, and march to the ſound of 
drums and fifes through moſt of the great ſtreets of the 
town, the prizes to be run for by the different animals 
being borne befare them, fixed to the end of along pole. 

cle prizes are generally compleat ſets of harneſſes, 
ornamented in a better manner than thoſe that are com- 
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monly purchaſed, In the evening they make three 
„ ĩ | f | 


parades on the Promenade. de. Cours; and then pro- 
cced to the plain of St. Michael, which 1s the place 


appointed for the races. The horſes enter the liſts firſt, 
next the mules, and then the aſſes. Such are the races 
of Marſeilles, which are frequented as much as any 
in England by people of the higheſt rank in the neigh- 
bourhood, | TÞ 

Barjols, or Barjoux, is a handſome town in the baili- 
wick of Brignoles. 

Toulon is a largecity, ſituated on the Mediterranean, 
with a fine port, 10 leagues eaſt from Marſeilles, and 
about 125 from Paris. Both the town and harbour 
are ſtrongly fortified. On two ſides of the former are 
high hills at a very ſmall diſtance, of which that of St. 
Anne, on the north-eaſt, perfectly commands it. The 
entrance of the port is ſo narrow that two ſhips can- 
not go into it a-breaſt, This place contains ſeveral 


\ courts, particularly an admiralty office, many convents, 


an arſenal well furniſhed, a foundery, magazine, ma- 
nufactory of woollen cloth, &c. The biſhop of Toulon 
is ſubject to the archbiſhop of Arles. | 

In the diſtri& of Toulon is Ollioules, a ſmall town : 
and five leagues eaſt of Toulon is Hieres, famous for 
the beſt ſalt and the fineſt fruit in France: it contains 
ſome churches and convents, and gives name to three 
iſlands in the neighbouring ſea. 

Dragingnau, 12 leagues north-eaſt of Hieres, con- 
tains ſeveral convents, and is one of the largeſt towns 
in the province. 

Frejus, on the Argent, 20 leagues eaſt of Aix, and 
half a league from the ſea, contains many remains of 
antiquity, particularly an aqueduct and an amphi- 
theatre. The town is well fortified, has a court of 
admiralty, and ſeveral convents; and the biſhop is 
ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Air. 

Graſſe ſtands in a fruitful ſoil, contains ſeveral con- 
vents and churches, and is the ſee of a biſhop, who is 
ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Ambrun. 

At Antibes are a good harbour and caſtle, with 
ſome Roman antiquities. The fiſh, called ſardines, 
are well cured here. | 

Vence, an ancient city, ſituated two leagues from 
the Var, is the ſee of a biſhop, who is ſuffragan to the 
archbiſhop of Ambrun. The civil government of 
the city, and lordſhip of the manor, are divided be- 
tween the biſhop and the baron of Vence, of- the 
houſe of Villeneuve. The above places are all in Lower- 
Provence. 

Digne, on the Bleone, is celebrated for its hot wells. 
The biſhop of this place 1s ſuffragan to the archbiſhop 
of Ambrun. 

Siſteron, on the Durance, has a good trade, con- 
tains ſeveral convents, is defended by a fortreſs, and 
the ſee is ſuffragan to Aix. Caſtellan, on the Verden, 
gives name to a bailiwick, and contains two convents; 
and Riez, nine leagues north weſt of Aix, contains 
three convents, and is the ſee of a biſhop, ſuffragan 
to Aix. 

Manoſque is one of the moſt populous cities in the 
whole province. Here is a caſtle, with ſeveral con- 
vents and fountains; and in the neighbourhood a mi- 
neral ſpring. The knights of Malta are proprietors of it. 

Peyruis is a ſmall place in the diſtrict of Forcalquier, 
where ſome ſay the celebrated Petronius was born; 
and that it was anciently, on that account, called Vi- 
cus Petronii. | | 

Apt is a ſmall city, at the conflux of the Durance 
and Calavon, eight leagues from Aix to the north. 
Julius Cæſar enlarged it, and made it a colony; and, 
to this day, there are ſeveral noble remains of antiquity 


about it. It is the ſee of a biſhop, and contains ſeveral 


convents, and two abbies. 

The city and diſtrict of Avignon, and the county 
of Venaiſſin, being almoſt ſurrounded by Provence, 
though they belong to the pope, we ſhall give a ſhore 
account of them here. 

Avignon, with its diſtrict, anciently belonged to the 
counts of Thoulouſe and Provence. Afterwards they 
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Water-courſes, and draw- bridges. 


than the autan. 
Rhone, in the heat of ſummer, a ſea breeze ſets in, 
from ten in the forenoon to five in the afternoon, which 
cools the air, that would be otherwiſe almoſt inſup— 


the clergy, 
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fell to the dukes of Burgundy. Then they were poſ- 
ſeſſed by the kings of Sicily, who were alſo counts of 
Provence, until the year 1348, that Johanna, queen 
of Sicily, and counteſs of Provence, diſpoſed of the 
town, and its diſtri, to pope Clement VI. for 80,000 
florins. The diſtri& is very fruitful, and abounds in 
corn, wine, and ſaffron, As for the county of Venaiſſin, 
it was held either by the counts of Thoulouſe, its own 
counts, or the emperors, until the year 1273; ſince 
which it hath been poſſeſſed by the popes, and govern- 
ed, under them, by officers called rectores. It is alſo 
very fruitful. The only place worth mentioning in 
the diſtrict of Avignon, is that which gives name to 
it, viz. 
Avignon, a large and beautiful city, and the ſee of 
an archbiſhop, ſituated at the conflux of the Rhone 
and Sorgue, 7 miles from Arles to the north, and 15 
from Aix to the north-weſt. Here 1s a papal palace, 
in which the vice-legate, or governor, reſides ; a ſtone 
bridge over the Rhone; a very handſome college ; and 
an univerſity, founded in the year 1303. No lels than 
ſeven popes reſided here ſucceſſively, from the year 
1307 to 1377. In the church of the Franciſcans is 
the tomb of the beautiful and learned Laura, ſo much 
admired and celebrated by the immortal Petrarch. The 
grave having been opened in the time of Francis I. a 
leaden box was found in it, containing a medal, with 
a copy of verſes written on parchment by Petrarch, in 
praiſe of his miſtreſs. The Jews enjoy the free exerciſe 
of their religion in this city. 
In the county of Venaiſlin the principal places are 
Liſle, on an iſland in the Sorgue, the fineſt town in the 
county. Carpentras, on the Rouſſe, four miles north- 
eaſt from Avignon, is the ſeat of the tribunals of juſtice, 
and the ſce of a biſhop, ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of 
Avignon. Vaiſſon, on the Orweſſe, eight leagues from 
Avignon, is a ſmall town, with a caſtle ; and Cavaillon, 
though the ſee of a biſhop, is a mean place, on an iſland 
in the river Durance, 


The Government of Lancuepoc is bounded to the 
ſouth by the Mediterranean and ' Rouſſillon ; to the 
north by Auvergne, Lyonnois, and Guienne; to the 
eaſt by the Rhone; and to the welt by Gaſcony. It 
is 70 leagues in length, and, where wideſt, 32 in 

| breadth. a 
The principal rivers are the Rhone, Garonne, Aude, 
Tarne, Allier, and Loire. The royal canal of Lan- 
guedoc is upwards of 100 miles in length, ſix feet deep 
every where, and the breadth about 20 fathoms. In 
* ſome places it is carried under mountains, and in others 
over vallies, having all along ſluices, dams, reſervoirs, 
Several remarkable 
winds are obſerved in this province. That called the 
*cers blows generally from the weſt along the ſouthern 


coaſts and is very refreſhing in ſummer : another, call- 


ed autan, blows generally from the oppoſite quarter, 
"and is hot and unwholeſome : and a third, called 


biſe, or the black, blows frequently in the val- 


ley through which the Rhone runs, very ſtrong and 


cold, When the wind in this valley blows from the 
ſouth, unattended with rain, it is no leſs unwholeſome 
From the coaſts of Leucate to the 


portable, In a valley, at the foot of the Pyrenees, 
there is a ſharp weſt or north-weſt wind, called the le 


"vent de pas, which blows only in the night, and gene- 
rally, in the ſummer, through the openings of the 


mountains; hence the people of the valley are obliged 


to winnow their corn in the night. 


A very remarkable cuſtom prevails in this province, 


' Which is that of treading out their corn by horſes or 


mules, according to the Eaſtern cuſtom, frequently 
alluded to in the ſcriptures. 9049 

The ſtates of the province conſiſt of three orders, 
nobility, and commons. The coaſts of 
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Narbonne. 


Languedoc are not only dangerous, but deſtitute « 
ſafe and good harbours. The exports conſift hi * 
of wine, oil, dried cheſnuts, raiſins, woollen . wr 
ſtuffs, ſilk, and corn. The common diviſion n 
province is into Upper and Lower. In the U. 2 
the places of note are the following: Pper 

Thoulouſe, the capital of the whole province ſity 
ated on the Garonne, over which it has a ſtately 1 
is one of the largeſt and moſt ancient cities in Fae 
yet, having little trade, it is neither populous or 
rich, though the ſeat of a parliament, and of ſeve by 
courts and offices, among which is an admiral: Ap 
a mint. It is allo the lee of an archbiſhop. 111 
alſo are an univerſity, an academy of ſciences = 
liberal arts, ſeveral monuments of antiquity, and man 
churches, beſides the cathedral. In that of the ; #7 
bins is the ſhrine of Thomas Aquiras. The manu- 
factures are ſilks, ſtuffs, and carpets. This city Gives 
name to a diſtrict called Thoulouſain, which conta;.. 
a ſmall town on the Garonne, called Caſtle Sarazin 

Alby, near the Tarne, 10 leagues north-eaſt of 
Thoulouſe, is the ſee of an archbiſhop, contains fe. 
veral courts, a magnificent cathedral, a beautiful ar- 
chiepiſcopal palace, and an agrecable walk, denomina. 
ted La Lice. | | 

Gaillac, on the Tarne, four leagues from Alby, has 
a good trade in wine, which is ſent down the Tarne to 
Bourdeaux ; and Rabaſtein maintains a ſimilar com. 
merce by means of the ſame river. 

Caſtres is the ſee of a biſhop, ſubje& to the arch- 
biſhop of Alby. Turquoiſes are found in the neioh- 
bourhood of this town. 5 

Mirepoix, a town on the Lez, is the ſce of a biſhop, 
ſuffragan to Thoulouſe. 

Carlat de Roguefort is a ſmall village in the dioceſe 
of Mirepoix, where the famous Monſ. Bayle was born: 
and Belleſtar, in the ſame diocele, is famous for a mi- 
neral ſpring. 

In the Lower Languedoc the chief places are the 
following : 

Alet, on the Aude, at the foot of the Pyrenean 
Mountains, is the ſee of a bichop, fuffragan to the 
archbiſhop of Narbonne, and is famous for a hot ſpring. 

Lurioux, on the Aude, one league from Alet, has 
ſome iron works, and a clock manufactory. Carcal- 
ſionne, on the Aude, ſeven miles eaſt of Thoulouſe, 
is the ſce of a biſhop, ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of 
Narbonne. It is the moſt regular built town in Lan- 
guedoc, very populous, has a good trade, there being 
a manufactory of fine cloth carried on in the town, and 
a quarry of white and fleſh coloured marbl- in the 
neighbourhood, and is defended by a caſtle, 

Narbonne is a well fortified city, ſituated 25 leagues 
from Thoulouſe to the eaſt, on a canal, which, by 
means of the river Aude, and lake Robine, had a com- 
munication with the ſea; but ſuch is the ſhallownels 
of the water upon the coaſt, that ſhips cannot get near 
it, It is the ſee of an archbiſhop, in whole garden is a 
beautiful Roman ſepulchre of white marble, in the form 
of an altar. The city has ſeveral churches beſides the 
cathedral, with convents both of monks and nuns, an 
admiralty, and a mint. Great quantities of ſalt are made 
in the neighbourhood, which is fruitful in corn and 
oil, but yields little wine. 

St. Pons de Tomicres is a ſmall city on th i 
Jaur. The biſhop is temporal lord of the city, à0 
ſuffragan to Narbonne. In the neighbouring moun— 
tains are quarries of beautiful marble. 

Beziers is an ancient city, ſituated four le 
It covers all the ſides of a vey 
and lofty hill, on the higheſt point of which 18 
the cathedral. 112 

Montpelier, ſituated on an eminence, near the oh 
Lez, is the largeſt city in the province next bo T 1 
louſe, and the ſee of a b ſhop, ſuffragan to Narbonr 
It contains a citadel, univerſity, phyſic garden Vl. 
royal academy of ſciences : of the 15 ordinary fe ro 
of the latter three apply themfclvcs to the . 
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cg. three to anatomy, three to chemiſtry, three to bo- 
NN wid three to edt philoſophy. The air of this city 
is deemed remarkably ſalubrious: the houſes are hand- 
ſome, but the ſtreets narrow; and here is a good trade 
in ſilks, woollens, wine, ſtrong waters, verdigreaſe, &c. 

Montpelier is pleaſantly fituated, and commands 
many beautiful proſpects. On the Pierou there is a 
fountain, which, for ſimplicity and beauty, excels 
moſt others. The water is brought from a mountain five 
miles diſtant. The environs of this city are planted 
with vines, olive, fig, and mulberry-trees ; the latter 
to nouriſh the ſilk-worms, which torm the moſt con- 
fiderable object of trade. Another thing that brings 
in a conſiderable revenue to this city is the diſtillation 
of waters of all ſorts, of /iqueurs, and ſyrups, that are 
famous all over Europe. 

This place is much reſorted to by thoſe of the Eng- 
nim who labour under diſorders of the lungs ; whom 
the reputed clearneſs of its atmoſphere, and fame of 
its phyſicians, have Jured in hopes of a cure. 

Montpellier, beſides its univerſity, and ſchools of 
medicine, boaſts a royal academy of ſciences, which is 
compoſed of ſix honorary members, three phyſicians, 
three- aſtronomers, three mathematicians, three che- 
miſts, and three botaniſts, Rabelais 1s ſaid to have 
been of this univerſity ; and his gown and cap are ſtil] 
preſerved, with a kind of religious veneration, and 
uſed in the ceremony of conferring the degree of doctor. 

Balaruc, on the Thau, not far from Montpelier, 
has ſume warm baths, the waters of which will retain 
their heat at leaſt eight hours. | 

Niſmes contains many mounuments of antiquity, of 
which the principal are the amphitheatre, called Les 
Arenes ; the temple of Diana; the quadrangular houſe 
ſuppoſed to have been erected by Adrian, and uſed 
formerly as a temple ; and the octangular tower. The 
delightful walk, called the Eſplanade, is without the 
city. Here are {eyeral manufactories, a conſiderable 
trade in cloth and ſilk, an academy of Belles Lettres, 
and a citadel of four baſtions. The biſhop is ſuffragan 
to the archbiſhop of Narbonne. A great part of the 
inhabitants are Proteſtants. The hills in the neigh- 
bourhood are covered with vines. | 

Beaucaire, a town ſituated on the Rhone, is noted 
for its fair, in which raw-ſilk, and other goods, are 
bought and ſold to a conſiderable amount. 

Quiſſac is a ſmall place on the Vidourle, betwixt 
which and Sauxes is a mineral periodical ſpring, which 
runs ſeven, and intermits five hours. At Le Grand 
Galargues, not far from hence, a fine blue and red 
dye is made out of the night-ſhade, called in, French, 
morclle. 

Uzez is a dukedom, and the ſee of a biſhop, ſuf- 
frazan to the archbiſhop of Narbonne. The duke 
has a palace in the town, betwixt which and Niſmes is 
that noble piece of Roman antiquity called the Pont 
du Garde, being part of an aqueduct by which water 
Is conveyed from a ſpring at Uzez to Niſmes, near 
30 miles. It conſiſts of 3 ranges of arches acroſs the 
river Gardon. | 

In the dioceſe of Uzez are ſome excellent mineral 

Iprings, particularly at the village of Vouſet. 
Alais is the ſee of a biſhop, ſuffragan to the arch- 
biſhop of Narbonne. The Proteſtants are numerous 
bercabouts. This city, belonging to the prince of Conti, 
has a caſtle, and is noted for the culture of ſilk. 


Tarvgols has fix yearly fairs, and drives a good 
rade, | 

Pui, the capital of the county of Velay, near the 
2 is a pretty large city, and the ſee of a biſhop, 
| 


and many convents. 


The government of Foix is bounded on the weſt 
y Gaſcoigne, on the caſt and north by Languedoc, 
-and to the ſouth by Rouſſillon and the Pyrenean 
ountains. It is Guided into Upper and Lower. 
Lhe former is mountainous, but abounds in wood, 
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is lord of it. Here are ſeveral parochial churches, 
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the melting of the ſnow on the mountains. 


iron, caverns and mineral waters; and the latter is 
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fruitful in corn, wine, &c. The principal places in 


Upper Foix are 


Foix, the capital, ſituated at the foot of the Pyrenean | 


Mountains, | 
has an abbey, and is defended by a caſtle. _ 
Taraſcon has many iron forges; and Acqs, at the 


foot of the Pyrenees, receives its denomination from 


its hot waters. 


It is the ſeat of the aſſembly of the ſtates, | 


In Lower Foix are Pamiers; on the Auriege, the 


ſee of a biſhop ; Saverdun, a ſmall town on the ſame 


river; Mazeres, formerly the reſidence of the. counts 


of Foix; the diſtrict of Donnezau, which contains the 


town of Guerizu ; and the diſtrict of Andorre, which 
has no place remakable but the village of Our- 


dines. 


The government of Rovss1LLon is bounded on the 


north by the Leſſer Pyrenees, on the ſouth by the, 


Greater, on the welt by Cerdogne, and on the eaſt by 
the Mediterranean Sea. It is.20 leagues, long, and 
12 broad, and received its name from a Roman colony, 
called Ruſcino. The heat here, in ſummer, is intenſe ; 


| but the foil is fruitful in corn, wine, oil, millet, oranges, 


&c. Sheep, quails, partridges and pidgeons abound 


but cows and oxen are ſcarce. The ground is plough- 


ed by mules; and a great deal of oil, with ſome corn, 
millet, and wool, are exported: from the county. Ir. 
is watered by the Tet, the Tec, and the Agly, which 


are, properly ſpeaking, only torrents, produced by 


It belong- 
ed formerly to Spain, but was yielded for ever to France 
by the treaty of the Pyrenees in 1659. Beſides 
Rouſſillon, this government includes a part of Cerdagne. 
T he principal places in Rouſſillon are 


Perpignan, the capital, ſituated on the river Tet, 


a league from the Mediterranean, which, though not 


large, is populous, well built, and ſtrongly fortified, It 


is alſo the ſee of- a. biſhop, ſuffragan to Narbonne. 
Here are an univerſity, ſeveral convents, alms-houſes, 


hoſpitals, and churches, a noble cannon-foundery, a - 


ſalt-office, a mint, and a high court of juſtice, to 
which appeals lie from all the inferior courts, 
remains of the old town of Rouſſillon lie on the river 
Tet, not far from Perpignan. | | 

St. Nazire, Vernct, and Bains, are three villages in 
the diſtrict of Perpignan; at the firſt. of which falt is 
made of the ſea-water ; the two laſt are noted for their 
warm baths. | 

Billegarde is a fortreſs, built forthe defence of a paſs 
leading from Catalonia to Rouſſillon: Prades is a hand- 
ſome little town on the Tet ; Mount-Lanis, the prin- 
cipal place in the territory of Cerdagne, is a well for- 
tified town; and Ville Franche, on the Tet, has a ſtrong 
fort near it. | 


The boundaries of the Government of Navarre * 


and Bearn are Labourd on the weſt, Bigorre on 
the eaſt, Gaſcoigne on the north, and the Pyre- 
nean Mountains on the ſouth, Navarre, included in 
this government, is butaſmallportion of the ancient king 
domof Navarre, which, having been ſeized upon by F 4 0 
nand, king of Arragon and Caſtile, this part alone was 
reſtored, and became annexed to the crown of France. 
It is only eight leagues in length, and five in breadth. 
Navarre is barren and mountainous, and contains only 
one place worth notice, viz. St. Jean-Pie-de-Porr, 
which is ſituated on the Nice, a league from the bor- 
ders of Spain, and eight from Bayonne. Ir is well 
fortified, and has a caſtle, commanding the paſs of the 
mountains. The French king takes the title of king 


of Navarre from hence. 


The principality of Bearn lies at the foot of the 
Pyrenean Mountains, being about 16 leagues in length, 
and 12 in breadth. In general it is but a barren coun- 
try; yet the plains yield conſiderable quantities of 
flax, and a kind of Indian corn, called mailloc. Theſe 
mountains are rich in mines, of iron, copper, and lead, 
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Some of them alſb are covered with vines, and others 
with pine-trees; ard they give riſe to ſeveral mineral 
ſprings, and two conſiderable rivers; the one called the 

ave of Oleron, and the other the Gave of Bearn. 
Some wine is exported from this country ; and the 
Spaniards buy up great numbers of horſes and cattle, 
together with moſt of their linen, of which there is a 
conſiderable manufactory. The place of moſt note in 


the principality is 


Pau, a ſmall but well-built town on er Gave of 
Bearn. Here are ſeven convents, two hoſpitals, a ma- 
nufactory of cloth, an academy of arts and ſciences, 
and a palace, in which Henry IV. was born. 


The Government of Guy NN and Gascony, which 
is the largeſt in France, being 65 leagues in length, 
from eaſt to weſt, and 56 in breadth, from north to 
ſouth, is bounded on the ſouth by the Pyrenean Moun- 
tains; on the north by Limouſin, Angournois, and 
Saintonge; on the eaſt by Languedoc and Auvergne ; 
and on the weſt by the Ocean. This government is 
fruitful in corn, wine, fruits, hemp, tobacco, brandy, 
prunes, and many other commodities. They have allo 
medicinal fptings; with copper, coal, and other mines, 
and quarries of marble of all colours. The chief rivers 
are the Garonne and Adour, both which diſcharge 
themſelves into the Ocean. Guyenne, properly 1o 
called, is bounded on the north by Saintonge, on the 
eaſt by Perigord and Agenois, onthe ſouth by Bzadois 
and Gaſcony, and on the weſt by the Ocean; and con- 
tains the following places of note, viz. 

Bourdeaux, the capital of the whole government. 
The neighbouring diſtrict, called Bourdelois, is very 
fruitful, particularly in vines, cheſnuts, and fig- trees. 
The city ſtands on the banks of the Garonne, about 
20 leagues from its mouth, and is one of the moſt an- 
cient in France. It carries on a great trade with moſt 
parts of Europe, the tide riſing ſo high in the river, 
that ſhips of great burden can come up to the quay. 
The city and harbour are defended by three forts. 
The fineſt parts of the former are the palace-royal near 
the harbour, and the ſuburb of Chartron. It is the 
ſee of an archbiſhop. Here are an univerſity, an aca- 
demy of ſciences and fine arts, a large Gothic cathedral 
dedicated to St. Andrew, feveral other churches and 
convents, three ſeminaries, ſeveral public fountains, an 
exchange, a mint, a parliament, an admiralty, ſeveral 
other courts and offices, ſome remains of antiquity, 
and a manufactory of lace, About ſix leagues be- 
low the city is a watch-tower, or light-houſe, called 
La Tour de Cordouan. Foreign Proteſtant merchants 
are indulged here in the private exerciſe of their re- 
ligion. Richard II. king of England, was born here 
in 1367. An ingenious writer comments on this 
City in the following pictureſque manner. The fa- 
vourable impreſſion which Bourdeaux cannot fail to 
make on a ſtranger at his arrival is well confirmed by 
4 reſidence in it. Pleaſure ſeems to have as many vo- 
taries here as commerce; luxury and induſtty reigning 


within the fame walls, and that in the moſt extended 
degree. The air of courts is ever effeminate, ſeduc- 


tive, and voluptuous. Commercial cities are uſually 
marked by oppoſite manners, and the love of gain. 
Avarice, powerful in its influence over the human 
heart, ſwallows up and abſorbs the more ſoft and melt- 
ing paſſions. Here, however, theſe rules are entirely 
controverted. Diſſipation and debauckery are more 
openly patronized, and have made a more vniverſal 
and apparent conqueſt, than in half the capitals of Eu- 
Tone 

+ Blaye, on the Garonne, has a citadel, where all ſhips 
bound to Bourdeaux muſt leave their cannon and arms 
till they return, Near it, ons an iſland, is a fort that 


commands the river, 
Dibourne, at the conflux of the rivers Iſle and Dor- 
dogne, drives a conſiderable trade in ſalt. MEET 

Perigneux, the capital of the county, called Peri- 
gord, Which contains ſome mines of iron and mineral 
5g l 2 TH, 1 p 


waters, ſtands on the river Ifle, has ſome 
Roman antiquities, and ſeveral convents. The biſk+ 
is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Bourdeaux. P 

Rodez, the capital of the country of Royer 
which abounds 1n'cattle, iron, copper, vitriol, and "7 
phur, ſtands on the river Aveyron, contains ſeveral c a 
vents and churches, and is the fee of a biſhop We 
lord of it. eden 

At Milan, or Milhaud, a town on the river Tape ; 
Rouergue, are five convents, and a commandery of he 
knights of Malta. 7 R 
Pont de Camerares is celebrated for its mineral 
waters. 


Aigvillon, on the Garonne, has a conſiderable trade 


in hemp, tobacco, grain, wine, and brandy, and 
fended by a caſtle. _ 

Montaubon, on the Tarne, is a handſome well built 
town, eight leagues from Thoulouſe, and under the 
juriſdiction of its parhament. The biſhop is likewiſe 
ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Thoulouſe. Here are 
an academy of Belles Lettres, ſeveral convents, a ma- 
nufactory of woollen ſtuffs, ſeveral inferior courts of 
Juſtice, &c. 

This town ſuſtained conſiderable damage by a dread- 
ful inundation of the river Tarne, which began on the 
| 14th of November, 1766, and laid 1200 houſes in 
ruins. The particulars of this melancholy diſaſter are 
| thus related. The fall of the houſes began in the ſu- 
| burb of Sapiac. The noiſe occaſioned by their tum- 
| bling was heard in the neighbouring ſuburb, with the 
| cries of ſeveral perſons who called out for help; but 
| as the water furrounded entirely the ſuburb of Sapiac, 
it was very difficult going to the aſſiſtance of the un- 
happy inhabitants. The river, which was prodigiouſly 
| ſwoln and rapid, was laden with a number of trees of 
an enormous ſize, that had been torn up by the roots, 
| and carried down along with it; a circumſtance which, 
joined with the darkneſs of the night, rendered the 
paſſage of boats very dangerous. Theſe obſtacles, 
however, did not intimidate a mariner, who, in ſpite of 
the intreaties and tears of his wife and children, ven- 
tured to croſs the river, in order to ſave ſuch as were 
on the point of periſhing. His courage rouſed ſeve- 
ral of his fellow boatmen to imitate him; and by means 
of their help no one periſhed. 

The floods continued to increaſe, and redouble their 
alarms. The inhabitants of the city, ſeparated from 
the ſuburb by a bridge, ran to the Ville Bourbonne. 
At ſeven o'clock of the morning of Tueſday, Novem- 
ber 18, the floods began to abate, and their decreaſe 
continued till noon. Hope immediately began tg 
ſpring up in every boſom, but was ſoon ſtifled by the 
fill of the greateſt part of the ſuburb of Gaſſeras, ad- 
Joining to that of Ville Bourbonne; and it was per- 
ceived that all the houſes, even thoſe that were yet at 
a diſtance from the waters, were tottering, and reſted 
only on a looſe earth, which the waters had already un- 
dermined. ; 
At noon the ſwell began again, and was continually 
augmenting. The conſternation was then univerſal. 
Orders were given to move off all the effects. Perlons 
of all ranks were deſired to aſſiſt in the removal; and 
all the carriages were engaged to make the removal the 
| more ſpeedy. The tribunals of juſtice opened their 
halls, the monks their convents and cloiſters : the 
churches were alſo offered as repoſitories for the effects 
of th e people. he inhabitants of Ville Bourbonne 
abandoned fucceſſively their houſes; and the inhab1- 
rants of the city, with an earneſtneſs which did 3 
to humanity, received their unhappy neighbours, aud, 
with marks of true tendetneſs, endeavoured to aſſuag 
a grief which had no bounds. | 
The inundation increaſed during the whole day, anc 
continued ſtill augmenting till ſeven in the mae 
of November 19, when the waters were thirty-rW® py 
above the common water level, Such an extra0r” 
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eateſt ravages. In the plains the buildings were 
overwhelmed, the grain waſhed away, the cattle drown- 
ed, and the greatelt part of the inhabitants found theif 
only ſafety in ſudden flight, or in climbing high trees, 
where the horrors of famine were joined to the dreadful 
ſpectacle af beholding their rr and 
their effects carried away by the flood. if 

Agen is a large and populous city, the ſee of 4 
biſhop, ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Bourdeaux. It 
is ſituated on the river Garonne; and had the honour to 
be the native place of that prodigy of learning, 
Joſeph Scaliger. 2 22 ci 

Ville Franche, in Latin Francopolis, is the capital 
of the Lower Marche of Rovergue, on the river 
Aveyrou. Here are a chapter, a college, ſeveral con- 
vents, and a manufactory of hempen cloth. | 

Cranſac, a little place in the Lower Marche of 
Rouergue, is noted for its excellent ſulphurous mineral 
waters and coal-pits. ; 

Gaſcoigne, which conſtitutes the ſouth part of this 
government, is ſeparated from Guyenne, on the north, 
by the Garonne. The inhabitants are remarkable for a 
vicious pronunciation of the French tongue, for being 
great boaſters, and much given to blundering. Hence 
the phraſe Gaſconade. * 

The principal places are the following: Baſas, on 
the Lavaſanne, ten leagues ſouth of Bourdeaux, has 
ſeveral inferior courts of Juſtice, and is the ſee of a bi- 
ſhop, who is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Auch. 

- Condorn, on the Baiſe, contains ſeveral convents, 
gives name to a fertile diſtrict called Condomois, and 
is the ſee of a biſhop, ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of 
Bourdeaux. 

Aire, on the Adour, is the capital of the diſtrict of 
Turſan, and the ſee of a biſhop, ſuffragan to the me- 
tropolitan of Auch. The kings of the Viſigoths for- 
merly kept their court here; and the ruins of the palace 
of Alaric are ſtill to be ſeen on the banks of the river. 

Acqs, on the ſame river, had its name from its hot 
baths, which were celebrated in the Roman times. It 
is a biſhop's ſec, has a caſtle, ſeyeral convents, and a 
good trade. c 

Bayonne, the capital of the diſtrict of Labourd, 
which produces ſome fruits, is a pretty large city near 
tlie ſea, five leagues on the borders of Spain to the 
north, and 120 from Paris. Being one of the keys 
of the kingdom on the Spaniſh fide, it is ſtrongly 
fortified, | | 

Here are a citadel, with two forts, and other works; 
an admiralty, a mint, ſeveral convents, and the ſee of 
a biſhop, who is ſuffragan to Auch, and has a revenue 
of 19,000 livres, out of which his taxation to Rome 
is only 100 florins. Bayonne is moſt agreeably ſitua- 
ted at the conflux of two rivers, the Adour and the 
Nive, The firſt is ſcarce leſs conſiderable than the 
Thames oppoſite Lambeth ; and acroſs it is a wooden 
bridge, which joins the place to a ſuburb, called Le 
Fauxbourg du St. Eſprit. The Nive, which is ſmall, 
and riſes in the Pyrenees, interſects the centre of the 
city, and reſembles one of the canals in Holland. The 
entrance into the Adour, which is about four miles be- 
low the town, is rendered both difficult and hazardous, 
from the ſands, which have collected and form a bar 
towards the mouth. It is, notwithſtanding, a very 
*erccable place of reſidence, and furniſhes, in profuſion, 
all the requilites of life. 

St. Jean de Luz is a ſmall town, ſituated three 
.cagues from Bayonne, over which is a bridge, joining 
It to the village of Sibour, with a harbour For fiſning- 
8 belonging to both theſe places. The peace of 
the Pyrenees, as it was called, was concluded in 165g, 
wry iſle near this town, formed by the river Bidaſſoa, 
wh is the boundary betwixt France and Spain, and 
ated the INe of Pheaſants. 


* . the capital of the county of Soule, which 


. 


f 6 0 . , 2 
yrenean Mountains, contains about 70 pariſhes, 


an : . 4 : 
ads 7 woods; but is without any nay1- 
„ 7. 


etwixt Lower Navarre and Bearn, at the foot of 


— 


of neceſſary ſtore-houſes, ſtores, magazines, 
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| gable river for tranſporting its timber to the ſea, The 
town ſtands'on the Gave, 'ten leagues from Pau to the 
| weſt, and has a caſtle. zen b05,, he aud, et 3 app 

Auch, the capital not only of the coutity of Armag- 
nac, but of all Gaſcoigny, ſtands on the tiver Gees, 
Here are ſeveral inferior eoufrts of juſtice and offices, 
with a magnificent cathedral; the city being the ſee 
of an archbiſhop, who is lord of one half of the town: 

St. Bertrand, a ſmall city, but the Capital of the 
county of Comminges, and the ſee of a biſhop; who is 
ſubject to the 'archbiſhop of Auch, was built by St. 
Bertrand, and therefore called by his name. 

St. Beat is a ſtrong town on the Garonne, two 
leaguesfrom'St: Bertrand to the ſouth, The houſes are all 
of marble, which is here more common than free ſtone. 

Tarbe, a ſmall city, but the capital of Bigorre, and 
the ſee of a biſhop, who is ſubject to Auch, ſtands on 
the banks of the Adou. n | 
\ Bagneres, a town on the ſame river, is famous for its 
mineral waters and warm baths: ! 

At Batedge, a village ſituated at the foot of the 
Pytenees, are four baths 'of different degrets of hear, 
which are deemed efficacious in the rheumatiſm, and 
other diſtempers. | „ 


The Government of Saixroxnes and A60uMOors, or 
Aquos, is 25 leagues long, 12 broad, and bound- 
ed on the eaſt by Agoumois and Perigord, on the 
welt by the Ocean, on the north by Poitou and Aunis, 
and on the ſouth by the Garonne and Burdelois. The 
rivers are the Charante and Butonne; and the country 
abounds in grain, wine, ſaffron, fruit, ſalt, and mineral 
ſprings. The principal places are the following: 
Saintes, the capital, ſituated on the Charente, is the 
ſee of a biſhop, ſuffragan to Bourdeaux. Some re- 
mains of Roman works are {till to be ſeen in it. 
Pons is a handſome town on the Little Seine, over 
which there are ſeveral bridges, whence the town 
had its name, Here alſo are a mineral ſpring, and a 
commandery of Malta, with ſeveral convents, churches, 
and alms-houſes. Se hol 
St, Jean de Angeli, a town on the river Butonne, 
contains ſeveral convents, and is noted for its brandy 
and woollen ſtuffs. 90 e094 
Angoumois, which is alſo included in this govern- 
ment, is a duchy, under the juriſdiction 'of the parlia- 
ment of Paris, watered by the rivers Charente and 
Touvres, and yielding grain, wine, ſaffron, all forts of 
fruits, and iron. The places of moſt note in it are 
Anguleme, the capital of the province, in the cen- 
ter of which it ſtands, near the Charente, is the ſee 
of a biſhop, fuffragan to the archbiſhop of Bourdeaux, 
and contains ſeveral inferior courts of juſtice, a manu- 
factory of paper, a general- hoſpital, ſeveral churches 
convents, &c. | 
Cognac, on the Charente, is ſituated in a moſt de- 
lightful country, and celebrated for the 'admirible 
brandy made here, as alſo for an old caſtle, in which 
Francis I. was born. E non 


» 
j 


duke eminent in the literary world. 

The Government of Aunoirs is boundedꝭ on the ſouth 
and eaſt by Saintonge, on the north by Poitou, and on 
the weſt by the Ocean. It is only 10 leagues long, and 
about as many broad, being the ſmalleſt province in 
France; but is fertile in grain, paſturage, vines, &c. 
It has a good harbour, great quantities of ſalt, and lies 
within the juriſdiction of the parliament of Paris. 
The principal places which it contains are as follow: 

Rochefort is a handſome maritime town on the 
Charente, five leagues from its mouth, and about ſeven 
from Rochelle. It was erected by order of Lewis XIV. 
in a very ſtrong manner; and furniſhed with abundance 
a capa- 
cious and excellent dock, a victualling office, an of. 
pital for ſick and wounded ſeamen, a manufactory of ſail 


cloth, a foundery, &c, The 1iver is broad, deep, and 
10 H | Fr Wel! 


Rochefaucault is a little town, which gave title to a 
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well guarded by forts to its mouth, The harbour is 
convenient and large; and the marine academy con- 
tains 300 young men, who are inſtructed in every thing 
requilice to qualify them for nayal ſervice. , 

As the A* minute particulars which concern the 
ſea· ports of France are of great importance to be 
known to the ſubjects of Great Britain, we ſhall ſub- 
join the following pertinent remarks. 

The (diſtance from La Rochelle to Rocheſhes 
fort is ſeven leagues. The firſt four are exceeding 
pleaſant, the road lying along the ſea-ſhore, and in 
view of the iſlands Oleron and Aix, which appear at a 
ſmall diſtance. The city is built in the midſt of marſhes, 
which were drained for that purpoſe. Colbert, who was 
then prime miniſter, uſed to call it La Ville D'Or, 
(Gold- Town, ) from the prodigious ſums his maſter had 
expended in its erection. Time has, however, given 


the ſanction of utility to the project, and rendcred this | 


port as neceſſary and important to the crown of France 
as either Breſt or Toulon. It is ſituate on the Charente, 
about five leagues from its mouth. Every thing ap- 

ears to be under an admirable regulation; and the 
abt branches of naval equipment are carried on 
with vigour and diſpatch. The armoury, the rope- 
walks, and ſtore houſes of every kind, are all in the 
beſt order, and kept with prodigious ncatneſs. Lewis 
XIV. fortified the city at the time he erected it; but 
its ſituation, at ſo conſiderable a diſtance from the ſea, 
renders it. ſufficiently ſecure from any attack. It is 
laid out with beauty and elegance, The ſtreets are 
broad and ſtrait, traverſing the whole place from fide 
to ſide ; but the buildings do not correſpond with them 
in this reſpect, as they are moſtly low and irregular. 

Rochelle, or La Rochelle, the capital of chis go- 
vernment, ſituated on the ſea-coaſt, two leagues from 
the iſle of Rhe, and four from Oleron, is a handſome 
town, with a fine port of a circular form, and ſtrong 
fortifications, Here alſo are a mint, a chamber of com- 
merce, an admiralty, and other courts, an academy of 
Belles Lettres, a ſugar refinery, and a medical, bo- 
tanical, and anatomical ſchool. It is the ſee of a biſhop, 
2 to Bourdeaux. The ſalt marſhes affect the 
air of this place greatly. 

This city, being the chief ſeat of the reformed in 
France, ſuffered very much during the civil wars, and 
was often valiantly defended, * long poſſeſſed by 
that party, till at length Lewis XIII. after a long and 
famous ſiege, made himſelf maſter of it in the year 
1628, chiefly by che means of an admirable rampart, 
or bank of earth, which cardinal de Richlieu cauſed 
to be raiſed againſt it on the ſide of the Ocean. After 
it was taken the king cauſed the walls and fortifications 
to be demoliſhed, except only two towers, which de- 
fend the port: but Lewis XIV. cauſed new and ſtrong 
fortifications to be raiſed about it. | 

There are two iſlands on the coaſt belonging to this 
province and government, Oleron and Rhe, the former 
of which is five leagues long, two broad, and about 
three from the main land, having a town, caſtle, and 
a light-houſe on it. The inhabitants were anciently 
famed for their ſkill in navigation, and are ſtill good 
ſeamen. The other iſle is about four miles in length, 
two broad, and betwixt two and three from the con- 
tinent. It is populous, abounds inwine and ſalt, and has 


ſeveral forts on it, with a little fortified town, called 
St. Martin. 


The Government of PorTou is bounded on the 
north by Touraine and Anjou; on the ſouth by Aunois, 
Saintonge, and Angoumois ; on the eaſt by La Marche 
and part of Berry; and on the weſt by the Ocean. It is 
48 leagues long, and 22 broad, It belonged formerly 
to the kings of England; but being loſt by Henry VI. 


Was re: united to the crown of France. The rivers (| 


are the Sevre-Niortoiſe, Vienne, and Clain. The | 
produce and commodities are corn, cattle, and wool- 


len ſtuffs; and the whole is under the juriſdiction of 
the parliament of Paris, 0 


| 


| 


from the ſea, and 18 from Rennes to the 


Poitiers, the capital of the whole provi 
on the river Chain, is large, and 3 8 "a 
ſeveral abbies, convents, and courts of juſlice p ad 
remains of Roman antiquities, an univerſity , ame 
and manufactories of woollen caps, ſrockings "nv 
and combs. It is the ſec of a biſhop, ſuffragan to . 
archbiſhop of Bourdeaux. In the year 1356 the Fr = 
were defeated by the Engliſh, under Edward the lag. 
Prince, near this town, and John, their king 3 
priſoner. | | £5 

Niort is a conſiderable town, fituated on the Sey 
Niortoiſe. Here are a caſtle, two pariſh 8 
general hoſpital, ſeveral corivents and courts of pulli, 
with 3 of ſhamoy leather and woollen ſtuffs, 
in which, as well as cattle, the inhabitants carry on Fe 
conſiderable trade, 

Richlieu, a handſome town, nine leagues from Poi. 
tiers, gives the title of duke and peer to the head of the 
family of Richlieu, having been founded by the cardinal 
of that name, who was born in this place, then only a 
village. | 

Loudun, 10 leagues north of Poitiers, has a caſtle 
and ſeveral convents and courts of judicature. Les Sa. 
bles D'Olow has a harbour, admiralty, ſeveral convent; 
and a caſtle. Foutenay-le-Comte, on the Vendec, 
contains ſeveral convents, and has a trade in cloths and 
woollen ſtuffs. 

St. Maixant is a town on the river Seure, or Sevre, 
in Upper Poitou, belonging to the duke of Mazarine, 
Here are ſome woollen manufactories, in which, as 
well as corn and- cattle, the inhabitants deal pretty 
largely. 


The Government of BxiTTany is a peninſula, which 
borders on Normandy, Maine, Anjou, and Poitou, 
towards the eaſt only, all the other parts being bound- 
ed by the ſea. Ir is 60 leagues long, 45 broad, and 
had its name from the Britons, who fled hither from 
the Saxons in the 10th century. It is watered by the 
Loire and Villaine, and abounds in lead, pit-coal, 
wood, ſalt, butter, cattle, &c. has many good har- 
bours on the coaſt, and contains abundance of ſeamen, 
fiſhermen, &c. The air is but indifferent. The pro- 
vince has a parliament of its own; and the people ſpeak 
a jargon ſomewhat reſembling the Welch, 

Rennes, the capital, ſituated at the conflux of the 


| Ile and the Villaine, about 14 leagues from the ſea, is 


retty large and populous, the ſeat of a parliament 
— 3 _ alfo of a biſhop, who is ſuffragan 
to Tours. Here are a number of convents and 
churches, beſides the cathedral. Rennes is the honorary 
capital of Bretagne, becauſe the ſtates are aſſembled 
there. Several of the principal ſtreets are handſome, 
as the conflagration in the year 1720, which almot 
reduced the whole place to aſhes, obliged the inhabi- 
rants to rebuild them. In one of the ſquares is a fine 
ſtatue, in bronze, of Lewis XV. It was erected by 
the province in 1744, ſoon after his recovery from that 
dangerous illneſs in Flanders, when he obtained the 
title of “ Bien Aime.” Beneath the prince appear 
on one fide, Hegeya, the goddeſs of health, with her 
ſerpent and patera; and on the other 1s the genius a 
Bretagne kneeling on one knee, and in her countenance 
exultation and reverence finely marked. At the 100 
of the pedeſtal is an honorary inſcription in Latin, 5 
Vitrei, a ſmall town on x Views, 3 
tory of ſtockings, gloves, thread, and coa 
Painbeauf, 4 * Loire, is a market-town e 
the ſea and Nantes, where the cargoes of 5 — 
ſhips are put into ſmaller veſſels to be ſent to Me 
lace, | 
Nantes is ſituated on the Loire, 


about 8 leagues 
ſouth. Her* 


s of jul- 

are many churches and convents, 8 b 
tice, with an univerſity, and a mint. g * een 
ries on a great trade; though ſhips of . # 
come up to it. It is the ſee of a biſhop, che edit 
2 ue 


the archbiſhop of Tours. It is famous for iſſucc 
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; ere, in 1504, by Henry IV. in favour of the 
_— . ror ws in 168 2 An excellent 
fort of brandy is exported hence into foreign coun- 
tries. There is a kind of partnerſhip or league be- 
ewixt the merchants of this city and thoſe ot Bilboa 
in Spain. Exactly oppoſite tothe ſpot on which ſtands 
the town the Loire is divided into ſeveral channels by 
a number of ſmall iſlands, moſt of which are covered 
with elegant houſes. The great quay 1s more than a 
mile in length, and the buildings are ſuperb, 

Dol is. they ſee of a biſhop, ſuffragan- to the arch- 
biſhop of Tours. The lioceſe is the ſmalleſt in Brit- 
tany; but the biſhop has the title of count, and is lord 

the city. | 
3 near the Rance, 14 Ie. 4th of St. 
Malo, is ſtrong both by nature and a 4 A admits of 
large veſſels to come up to it. Concale is a port in the 
dioceſe of St. Malo, which gives name to a cape noted 


„ 


for fine oyſters; and St. Brieu, nine leagues weſt of 


St. Malo, ſituated among mountains, is the ſee of a 
biſhop, ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Tours; and con- 
tains a college and court of admiralty. ; 

Treguier is a ſea-port and a biſhop's ſee. Here is 
a ſmall harbour, with ſome trade in horſes, corn, hemp, 
and flax, and manufactory of paper. 

Vannes, the capital of Lower Brittany, is ſituated 
20 leagues north-weſt of Nantes, on a bay of the ſea, 
and takes its fame from the ancient Veneti. Here are 
ſeveral churdli and convents, and the ſce of a biſhop, 
who is lord of part of the city, and ſuffragan to the 
archbiſhop of J ours. 

Port Louis, a town at the mouth of the river Blaver, 
had its name from Lewis XIV. who ordered a citadel 
and other fortifications to be erected here, with an har- 
bour, which is very good and ſafe ; yet there is little 

trade, except in ſardines and eels. 

L'Orient, or Port L'Orient, is a town ſituated in the 
bay of Port Louis, at the mouth of the river Scorf, 
where the French Eaſt-India company load and unload 
their ſhips, and have their chief warehouſes and ma- 
gazines. 

Hennebond is a ſmall town on the river Blavet, 
two leagues from its mouth, having a harbour and 
good trade. 

Rohan, a town in the dioceſe of Vannes, gives name, 
and the title of duke and peer, to a very noble family. 
In the fame dioceſe is alſo included an iſland called 
Belle-Iſle, or Beautiful Iſland, about fix leagues long, 
and two broad, lying fix leagues from the continent, 
and almoft entirely ſurrounded with rocks. The chief 

place on it is Palais, which is fortified with a caſtle, 
and has a good road. 

In the year 1759 Admiral Hawke, with a ſquadron 
of Engliſh ſhips, off the ſouth coaſt of this iſland, burnt, 
ſunk, and deſtroyed moſt of the French fleet, from 
Breſt, under M. Conflans. In April, 1761, this iſland 
was attacked by an Engliſh fleet, under the command 
of commodore Keppel, and a body of land forces, 
under general Hodgſon, No action of greater ſpirit 
and gallantry had been diſplayed during that whole 
war. The garriſon at length capitulated, and march- 
ed without the honours of war. The iſland was reſtored 
to France by the peace of 1763. 

Quimper, or Quimper Corentin, a town on the 

river Oder, is large and populous, and has an admiral- 

ty and other courts, with-a good trade, barks bring- 
ing up goods at high-water to the very town, It is 
alſo the ſee of a biſhop, ſuffragan to Tours. 

Chateaulin, a market-town on the river Auſon, in 
the dioceſe of Quimper, has iron and copper mines 
wn neighbourhood, and a great trade in ſalmon and 

ate, | 

St, Pol de Leon, or ſimply Leon, is a town on the 
northern coaſt of Brittany. Here is a ſafe harbour, 
defended by a fort. It is the ſee of a biſhop, who is 
under the metropolitan of Tours. 


Morlaix, a well bvilt, populous, walled town, is | 


fituared ona river of the ſame name, about two leagues 


NN 


— 


_— 
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from the ſea. The harbour is defended by fort Tau- 


reau, which ſtands upon an iſland; and the trade is 
very conſiderable in flax, canvas, paper, linen cloth, 
thread, &c. . 

St. Malo is a ſmall but populous city, ſituated on a 
little iſland, (which is joined to the continent by a mole 
or cauſeway, at the head of which is a ſtrong fort,) on the 
northern coaſt of Brittany. Here are a court of ad- 
miralty, ſeveral fine monaſteries and churches, and a 
large harbour, but of difficult acceſs. For the defen 
of the town and harbour there are ſeveral forts, and 
other works, with a good garriſon, The biſhop is tem- 
poral lord of the city, and ſuffragan to the archbiſhop 
of Tours. The trade of the town is very conſider- 
able; in particular it ſends a number of ſhips to the 
cod fiſhery ; and, in time of war, fits out many pri- 
vateers. The caſtle was built by the celebrated Anne 
of Bretagne, who annexed the r to the crown of 
France, by her marriage with Charles VIII. Being 
aſked by the engineer, who conſtructed it, what plan 
ſhe would chooſe as its model, ſhe replied, «© My 
coach,” It is ſo in effect. A large ſquare area within 
conſtirutes the body; two ſmall towers, in the fore part, 
anſwer to the fore wheels of a carriage; as two others 
of ſuperior ſize do to the hinder ones; a projection in 
front forms the pole ; and an arched nich behind cor- 
reſponds to the place where the laquais ſtand. 

Breſt is a famous ſea- port town, ſeated on the north 
ſide of a large commodious bay or harbour, which opens 


to the Ocean in the moſt extreme weſtern part of the 


continent of France. It is 12 leagues diſtant from St. 
Pol de Leon to the ſouth-weſt, and 5 from the point 
or promontory of Conquet. The city is ſmall, and 
the ſtreets narrow. It is defended by a caſtle, which 
ſtands on a rock, very ſteep towards the ſea, and which, 
on the land ſide, is ſurrounded with a broad ditch, and 
ſome other fortifications, The harbour lies between 
the city and the ſuburb called Recouvrance, which is 
as large as half the city, There is over-againſt the 
caſtle a tower, which defends the entrance into the port 
on that ſide. The harbour is encompaſſed with very 
fine quays, on which are built ſeveral warehouſes, filled. 
with all ſorts of naval ſtores. The road is extremely 
ſpacious; but the entrance of it, called the Gouler, 
or Gullet, by reaſon of its narrowneſs, is exceeding 
difficult, becauſe of certain rocks, known by the 
names of Minons, Filets, and Mingant, that lie under 
water at high ride. This part, therefore, is the more 
ſecure retreat for the French king's ſhips of war, for 
which it 1s the only port he has on this ſide the Medi- 
terranean : ſo that the town is one of the grand magazines 
of the admiralty of France, Toulon, in the Mediterra- 
nean, being the other; and in this harbour the greateſt 
number of the French navy, as in that the ſhips of the 
greateſt burden, winter and are fitted out. Naval ſtores 
and proviſions for ſeventy ſail of men of war are ſome- 
times laid up at Breſt; and ſhips of 80 and go guns are 
built here, which makes it a populous and rich place. 
There is always a ſtrong garriſon in the caſtle, com- 
manded by ſtaff-offticers. Lewis XIV. cauſed an ar- 
ſenal to be built here. q 


The Government of NorManby extends from eaſe 
to weſt 60 leagues, and from north to ſouth about 30. 
It is bounded on the ſouth by Maine, Perche, and 
Beauce ; on the north by the Britiſh Channel; on the 
weſt by Brittany; and on the caſt by the Iſle of France 
and Picardy. It is fruitful in corn, flax, hemp, fruit, 
and paſturage; and abounds in wood, coals, cattle, 


madder, woad, mineral waters, iron, copper, &c. The 


rivers are the Seine, Eure, Andelle, Rille, Dive, Lezon, 
Carentone, Aure, Antes, Arne, Drome, &c. It is di- 


vided into Upper and Lower, in which the principal 


places are as follow : | | 
Rouen, the capital of the ovine, ſtanding on the 
north bank of the Seine, in a valley, almoſt furrounded 


with hills, -22 leagues from Paris to the north-weſt, is 
there ſcat of a parliament and admiralty, and of ſeveral. 


other 
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other courts, offices, and churches; and alſo of an arch- 
biſhop. In one of the towers of the cathedral is a bell 
of an enormous ſize. The bridge of boats over the 
Seine is a great Curioſity, being paved like a ſtreet, 
and riſing and falling with the tide. Beſides other 
tombs * reat perſons in the cathedral is that of 
John, duke of Bedford, who was regent of France 
under our king Henry VI. The trade of this city is 
very conſiderable, the tide of flood riſing ſo high, that 
veſſels of above 200 tons can come upto it, though it 
is twelve leagues from the mouth of the r1ver. In the 
place Aux Veaux is a ſtatue of the Maid of Orleans, 
kneeling before Charles VII. William I. ſurnamed 
the Conqueror, died here. In one of the ſuburbs are 
ſeveral mineral ſprings. 

Caudebec is a ſmall but populous town on the Seine, 
ſeven leagues below Rouen. Here is a pretty good 
trade by ſea, and a manufactory of hats. | 

At St. Valeri, a ſra- port town on the channel, the 
inhabitants manufacture ſome woollen and linen ſtuffs, 


trade along the coaſt, and ſend ſhips to the herring and | 


cod fiſheries. 
Auwale has a manufactory of ſerges and coarſe wool- 


len ſtuffs. _ 

Dieppe is a noted ſea- port town on the ſhore of the 
Britiſh Sea, at the diſtance of 10 leagues from Rouen 
to the north, and 14 from Havre-de-Grace to the north- 
eaſt, It is ſituated on an even ground between two 
mountains or rocks, at the mouth of the river Betune, 
called, at Dieppe, the river of Argues, becauſe it waters 
the ruins of that city. This river, falling into the ſea, 
makes the harbour. It is fortihed with bulwarks to 
the ſea, with a fortreſs at the ſuburb called Pollet, and 
a caſtle, which, together with the craggy mountains 


that lie on the ſouth, render it a place of ſtrength ; and 


as ſuch it was choſen by king Henry IV. for his head- 
quarters, when he was oppoled by the league at his ac- 
ceſſion to the crown, The town is well built, and in- 
habited by ſca faring men; mechanics, that make cu- 


rious works in ivory; and merchants, who drive a con- 
ſiderable trade to foreign parts. The haven is narrow, | 
but very long, and can receive ſhips of great burthen ; | 


but, by reaſon of its narrownels, of difficult acceſs. This 
town has been often taken and retaken in the wars be- 
tween the Engliſh and the French. In the year 1694 it 
was almolt totally deſtroyed by bombs that were ſhot 
into it from the Engliſh fleet, commanded by the lord 
Berkeley; but they have repaired it ſince, The chief 
trade here conſiſts in herrings, whitings, mackerel, and 
oyſters, which they ſell in the neighbouring provinces, 


together with ivory works, and laces made here, There | 


is allo a manufactory where they make tobacco-rolls. 
The archbiſhop of Rouen 1s ſpiritual and temporal 
lord of this city. 

Forges, near Andelſe, is famous for its mineral wa- 
ters; Giſors, on the Epte, contains ſeveral convents 
and inferior courts of judicature; and Evreux has a 
conſiderable trade in linen, woollen, ſerge, and corn, 
and is the ſee of a biſhop, ſuffragan to the archbiſhop 


of Rouen, | | 
Elbeuf, a little town, dukedom, and peerage, ſitu- 


1ted on the Seine, is noted for a manufactory of fine |. 


cloth and carpets. 
At Liſieux, a town on the conflux of the Orbec and 


Galley, are feveral monaſteries, with manufactories of | 


linen and woollen ſtuffs. It is the lee of a biſhop, who 


is ſtiled count of Liſieux. 
Honfleur is a populous town at the mouth of the 


Seine. 


in America. 


admit ſhips of three or four hundred tons. 
Caen is ſituated at the conflux of the Orne and. 


Odon. Here are a caſtle, an univerſity, an academy of 
ſciences, and many churches and convents, with ſeve- 
ral courts and offices. It is a place of good trade. 


William the Conqueror was interred in the abbey of St. 
Stephen in this city, which he had founded, 


| 


* LM i Md ”* > 


Bayeux, an ancient city, ſituated on the v 
is the ſee of a biſhop, ſuffragan to 3 Aure, 
tains ſeveral inferior courts of juſtice, church, 
vents, &c. | * con- 

Coutances, two leagues from the ſea, j a 
of a terriory called Le Coutantin, and the ee 
ſhop, ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Rover N 4 
are ſeveral convents, a college, ſome Roman ray 
mains, aqueducts, &c. The houſes here bear a 
the marks of antiquity in their ſtructure and _ 
which is rude to a great degree. On the ſummit f 
the hill, in the center of the town, ſtands the cathedral 
'T here is a groteſque appearance ſpread over the whole. 
and the fantaſt'= ornaments of Gothic build, 
mingled wit wondrous delicacy and elegance - 
many of its p-. From Cherburg to Volognes it 5 
mountainous and heathy ; but in general the count 
is inferior to no part of the north of Europe. Fine 
acclivities, clothed with wood, and rich vallies, cover. 
ed with harveſts, form a moſt pleaſing ſcene. 

Cherburg, 14 leagues north of Coutances, has a 
ſmall commodious harbour, and, by the flowing of the 
waves, 1s every tide almoſt ſurrounded by the ſea 
This town was taken by the Engliſh in 1758, and the 
fortifications demoliſhed, together with the famous 
baſon. 

Mortain is a little town on the river Lances, Ste. 
phen, king of England, was firſt earl of Mortain, and 
afterwards of Boulogne, by marriage. 

At Alengon, a town on the Sarte, are manufactories 
of vellums and linen-cloths, ſeveral inferior courts of 
zuſtice and conyents, with a fair, and a bridge over 
the Sarte. It has been long a duchy-peerdom. 

Falaiſe is a {mall town and marquiſate on the Ante, 
in which, and adjacent villages, are manufactories of 
linen, laces, — woollen ſtuffs. * 

In Argeatan, a town on the Oron, are ſeveral con- 
vents, churches, and manufactories of fire linen and 
ſtuffs. 

Carentan, fix leagues north-eaſt of Coutances, and 
three from the ſea, is ſituated on a rivulet, by which 
{mall veſſels can come up at high water The town 
is ſmall, but the ruins of the caſtle are beautiful. Ir 
was celebrated in the civil wars under Charles IX. 
and in thoſe of the league, which followed in the reigns 
of Henry III. and IV. The architecture of the great 
church is elegant, it having been erected in the 15th 
century, when the Gothic ſtructures had almoſt attained 
to their higheſt point of beauty and perfection. There 
is nothing in the inſide which merits attention, except 
an altar, and a painting dedicated to St. Cecilia. The 
ſaint appears playing on a ſort of harpſicord, her fin- 
gers ſinking negligently into the keys. A blue man- 
tle, looſely buckled over her ſhoulder, expoſes part of hes 
neck to view, and her fair hair floats down her back. 
The pupils of her eyes are thrown up to heaven in a 
fine phrenzy of muſical enthuſiaſm. 

Mont St. Michael is a little town, with an abbey 
and caſtle, built on a rock, in the midit of a ſandy 
ſhore, which, at high-water, is overflowed. The ab- 
bey is much reſorted to by pilgrims. As this place 1s 
of a ſingular nature, we ſhall give the following 2. 
and entertaining deſcription of it, in the words of an 
ingenious traveller. | ho 

« This extraordinary rock (for it is no more) riſes 
in the middle of the bay of Avranches. Nature has 


completely fortified one ſide by its craggy and almo 


perpendicular deſcent, which renders it impracticable 


They make here a great quantity of lace; and [| for courage or addreſs, however conſummate, to ſcale 


ſend ſhips to Newfoundland, and the French colonies f or mount it. 


The harbour is [well defended, and win. 
but ſufficiently ſtrong, ſuperadded to the advantage? 


The ather parts are ſurrounded by walls 
fenced with ſemilunar towers in the Gothic manner? 


At the foot 0 


of its ſituation, to deſpiſe all attacks. f 
hich winds 


the mountain begins a ſtreet or town, 
round its baſe to a conſiderable height. Above * 
chambers where priſoners of ſtate are kept, and ot 50 
buildings intended for reſidence; and on the 25 
is erected the abbey itſelf, oceupying a prodigious I 5 
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EUROPE. ] 
round, and of a ſtrength and ſolidity equal to its 
day ſize; ſince it fs ſtood all ſtorms, in this 
e and expoſed ſituation, during many centuries, 
' ſent the whole afternoon in the different parts of 
this edifice; and as the Swiſs, who conducted me 
through them, found he could not gratify my curioſity 
too minutely, he left no apartment or chamber un- 
af" The Sale de Chevalerie, or Knights Hall, re- 
minded me of that at e in Poliſh: Pruſſia. 
It is equally ſpacious, but more barbarous and rude, 
becauſe ſome hundred years prior in its erection. Here 
the knights of St. | 
convocation on important occaſions. They were the 
defenders and guardians of the mountain and abbey, as 
thoſe of the temple, and of St. John of Jeruſalem, were 
10 the holy ſepulchre. At one end is a painting of the 
archangel, the patron of their order: and in this hall 
Lewis XI. firſt inſtituted, and inveſted with the in- 


* 


Michael uſed to meet in ſolemn ' 


ſignia of knighthood, the chevaliers of the croſs of St. 


Michael. | 
« We paſſed on through ſeveral leſſer rooms into 


long paſſage, on one ſide of which the Swiſs opened 
2 oonh a narrow entrance, perfectly. dark, 
he led me, by a ſecond door, into an apartment, or 
dungeon, (for it rather merited the latter than the for- 
mer appellation,) in the middle of which ſtood a cage. 
It was compoſed of prodigious wooden bars; and the 
wicket, which admitted into it, was ten or twelve inches 
thick. I went into the inſide. The ſpace it compriſ- 
ed was about twelve or fourteen feet ſquare; and it 
might be nearly twenty in height. This was the abode 
of many eminent victims in former ages, whoſe names 
and miſeries are now obliterated and forgotten. 

« There was (ſaid my conductor) towards the latter 
end of the laſt century, a certain news-writer in Hol- 
land, who had preſumed to print ſome very ſevere and 
ſarcaſtic reflections on Madame de Maintenon, and 
Lewis XIV. Some months after he was induced, by 
a perſon ſent expreſsly for that purpoſe, to make a tour 
into French Flanders. The inſtant he had quitted the 
Dutch territories he was put under arreſt, and imme- 


8 


TY 


diately, by his majeſty's expreſs command, conducted 


to this place. They ſhut him up in this cage. Here 
he lived upwards of 23 years; and here he, at length, 
expired. During the long nights of winter (continued 
the man) no candle or fire was allowed him. He was 
not permitted to have any book. He ſaw no human 
face except the jailor, who came once every day to 
preſent him, through a hole in the wicket, his little 

ortion of bread and wine. No inſtrument was given 
Fam with which he could deſtroy himſelf; but he 
found means at length to draw out a nail from the wood, 
with which he cut or engraved, on the bars of his cage, 
certain fleurs-de-lis, and armorial bearings, which 
formed his only employment and recreation. Theſe 
I ſaw, and they are, indeed, very curiouſly performed 
with ſo rude a tool. 

«It is now fifteen years (ſaid the Swiſs) ſince a gen- 
tleman terminated his days in that cage. It was before 
I came to reſide here. 
my own memory. Monſieur de F 
rank, was conducted here by command of the king. 
He remained three years ſhut up in it. I fed him 
myſelf every day ; but he was allowed books and can- 
dle to alleviate his miſery; and at length the abbot, 
touched with his deplorable calamities, requeſted and 
obtained the royal pardon. He was ſet free accordingly. 

The ſubterranean chambers (added he) in this 
mountain are ſo numerous, that we know them not 
ourſelves, There are certain .dungeons, called Oub- 
liettes, into which they were accuſtomed anciently to 
let down malefactors guilty of very heinous crimes. 
They provided them with a loaf of bread and a bottle 
of wine; and then they were totally forgotton, and left 
to periſh by hunger in the dark vaults of the rock. This 
2 has not, however, been inflicted by any 

ing in the laſt or preſent century. 


But there is one inſtance within 
„a perſon of 


| 


L 


F 


| 


« We continued our progreſs through the abbey. 
He led me into a chamber, in one corner of which was 
a kind of window, Between this and the wall of the 
building was a very deep ſpace, or hollow, of near an 
Wie? wh, feet perpendicular; and at bottom was another 
window opening to the ſea. It is called the Hole of 
Montgomeri. The hiſtory of it is this. 
1559 Henry II. king of France, was unfortunately 
killed at a tournament by the count de Montgomeri. 
It was not intended on that nobleman's part; and he 
was forced, contrary to his inclination, to puſh the 
lance againſt his ſovereign, by his expreſs command. 
He was a Hugonot ; and having eſcaped the maſſacre 
of Paris and Coligno, made head againſt the royal 
forces in Normandy, ſupported by our Elizabeth with 
arms and money. Being driven from his fortreſſes in 
thoſe parts, he retired to a rock, called the Tombelaine. 
This 1s another ſimilar to the * Mont St. Michael,” 
only three quarters of a league diſtant from it, and of 
nearly equal dimenſions. At that time there was a 
caſtle on it, afterwards demoliſhed, and of which ſcarce 
any veſtiges now remain. From this faſtneſs, only 
acceſſible ar low tides, he continually made excurſions 
and annoyed the enemy, who never dared to attack 
him. He coined money, laid all the adjacent country 
under contribution, and rendered himlelf univerſally 
dreaded. Deſirous, however, to ſurprize the © Mont 
St. Michael,” he found means to engage one of the 
monks reſident in the abbey, who promiſed to give him 


the ſignal for his enterprize, by diſplaying a handker- 


chief, The treacherous monk having made the ſignal 


| betrayed him, and armed all his aſſociates, who waited 
Montgomeri's arrival. 


The chieftain came, attended 
by fifty. choſen ſoldiers, deſperate, and capable of any 
attempt. They croſſed the ſand, and having placed 
their ſcaling ladders, mounted one by one: as they 
came to the top, they were diſpatched each in turn, 
without noiſe. Montgomeri, who followed laſt, at 
length diſcovered the perfidy, and eſcaped with only 
two of his men, with whom he regained the © Tom- 
belaine.” They preſerve, with great care, the ladders 
and grappling irons uſed on thisoccaſion. The count 
himſelf was at laſt beſieged, and taken priſoner, by the 
Mareſchal de Matignon, in 1574, at Domfront, in 
Normandy ; and Catherine of Medicis, who deteſ. 
ted him for his having been, though innocently, 
the cauſe of her huſband's death, ordered him to be 
immediately executed. 


« The church itſelf detained me a long time, and 


is matter of high curioſity. It reſts on nine pillars of 
moſt enormous dimenſions, which ſtand upon the ſolid 
rock, I did not meaſue them; but as far as the 
gloomineſs of the place would admit, I apprehend that 
each of them muſt be five-and-twenty feet in circum- 
ference. Beſides theſe there are two others, of much 


inferior ſize, which ſupport the center of the church, 
over which is the tower. 


If the prodigious incumbent 
weight be conſidered, and the nature of its ſituation, 
nothing leſs maſſy could ſuſtain the edifice. They ſeem 
as if deſigned to outlive the ravages of time, and the 
convulſions of nature. The building was begun in 
966, when Richard, the ſecond duke of Normandy, 
began to erect the abbey. It was compleated about 
the year 1070, under William the Conqueror; though 
many other additions were made by ſucceeding abbots. 

The treaſury is crowded with relics innumerable 
among which fome few have a real and intrinſic value. 
There 1s a fine head of Charles VI. of France, cut in 
cryſtal, which drew my attention, They have got 
(heaven knows by what means) an arm of Eda the 
Confeſſor's; and they ſhewed me another of «« St. 
Richard, king of England.“ Who this ſaint and prince 
was, I confeſs, is beyond my comprehenſion. I am 
ſure they could not term Richard I. fo, unleſs his cruel- 
ty againſt Saladine wiped out all his ſins, and canoniz- 
ed him, Richard II. has no better pretenſions to 
ſanctity. I do not mention him who feli at Boſworth : 
ſo that ou this royal ſaint 
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divine. As to the monks, they know nothing about 
it ; but they were poſitive he was a king of England. 
An enormous golden cockle-ſhell, weighing many 
pounds, given to Richard, the ſecond duke of Nor- 
mandy, when he founded the abbey, is worthy remark. 

The refefory, cloiſters, and cells of the monks, 
have been magnificent and ſpacious ; but a vaſt ſum 
of money is wanted to put the whole in repair, and re- 
ip ſtate what the lapſe of ages has defaced and deformed.” 


The Government of HAVvRE-DE-GRACE, which con- 
ſlitutes part of Upper Normandy, is under the juriſdic- 
tion of the parliament of. that province. 

Havre-de-Grace, a flrong ſea-port town at the 
mouth of the Seine, 12 leagues weſt of Rouen, 1s well 
built, ſtrongly fortified, has an excellent harbour, a 
good trade, is the ſeat of the government, and con- 
tains ſeveral courts of juſtice. | 

Harfleur, on the Lizard, eight leagues from Havre- 
de-Grace, has ſume concern in the cod and herring 
fiſheries, by means of a ſmall harbour; is defended by 
a caſtle; and contains manufactories of tanned leather, 
hats, laces, ſerges, linens, woollen cloths, &c. 


The Government of Mains, Prrcatg, and the 
County of Laval, are comprized in one. Maine is 
bounded by Perche on the eaſt, by Brittany and An- 
jou towards the weſt, by Touraine and Vendomois to- 
wards the ſouth, and by Normandy to the north. It 
is 30 leagues long, 20 broad, fruitful in corn, wine, 
wood, paſlure, &c. and contains ſome iron works, ſlate, 
free-ſtone, quarries of marble, mineral waters, &c. 
Its rivers are the Loire, Sarte, Haine, and Maienne; 
and this government, as well as Perche, is ſubject to 
the parliament of Paris. 

Mans, the capital of the whole province, ſituated on 
the river Sarte, is a very ancient city, and the ſee of a 
biſhop, ſuffragan ro Tours. There are many churches 
here, ſeveral convents, inferior courts of judicature, 
with a college, and ſalt office, | 

Maienne, a town on a river of the ſame name, is a 
duchy and peerage, belonging to the duke of Ma- 
zarine, and has ſeveral churches in it, with a granary of 
fait, | 

La Ferte Bernard, a ſmall town and barony on the 
Huiſne, contains a caſtle, and belongs to the duke of 
Richlieu. | 

Mamers, on the Dive, is the capital of a county 
peerdom belonging to the family of Tremouille ; and 


Chateau de Loire, on the Loire, is famed in hiſtory - 


for holding out againſt Herbert Canute, of Mans, a 
ſeven years ſiege. 
That part of this government called Perche is 


bounded on the eaſt by Chartrain and Timerais, on the 


weſt and north by Normandy, and on the ſouth by 
Maienne, being 15 leagues in length, and 12 in 
breadth, The country abounds in cattle, ſheep, corn, 
flax, hay, mineral waters, iron mines, and cyder. 
Mortagne, ſituated near the borders of Normandy, 
at the ſpring of the little river Huiſne, is the largeſt 
and moſt populous city in this country. There are two 
parochial churches, a collegiate one, and ſeveral con- 
vents of both ſexes. It is the chief place of an elec- 
tion, the ſeat of a bailiwick and of a viſcounty. There 
is alſo here a Marechauſſee, a court of juſtice in eyre, 
a granary for ſalt, a manufactory of very coarſe linen 
Sram properly only to make ſacks, which they ſend to 
aris, 


Belleſme, 4 leagues ſouth of Mortagne, is famous 


for a mineral ſpring in its vicinity; and Nogene-le- 
Rotrov, on the Heime, 11 leagues north-weſt of 
Chartres, has ſeveral manufafories, particularly of 
ſerges, knives, and linen cloths. | 

La Trappe is a celebrated abbey of Ciſtertian monks, 
who are remarkable for the auſterity of their manners, 


It ſtands between the cities of Seez, Montagne, Ver- 


neuil, and Laigle, in a large vale ſurrounded with hills 


and foreſts, which ſeem deſigned to hide it from the reſt | 


livres. The biſhop of this city is ſuffrag 


| 


of the world. It was founded in the 

count of Perche, But the monks being T” = : 2 
time, fallen into a great remiſneſs of DO = of 
cipline, a very ſtrict reformation was introduced ja 
abbey in the year 1662, by Armand John Bouthilie, ls 
Rance, the commandatory abbot. Some Kern de 
their manner of living, and of the auſterities whi ch 0 of 
practiſe, are thus poetically deſcribed, - e 


Here flocks-the train to whom indulgent heavn 
The precious gift of penitence has given; 
Who, cloyſter'd here, feel heav'ns inſpiring breath 
Nor fear to triumph o'er eternal death. a 
For this we ſtrive; long e' er morn appears 


We riſe, we pray, we bathe the groun with tears; " 


Then haſte to labour, drain the putrid fen, 

Or break th* ungrateful grounds of other men. 
Th' unheeded roots we gather yield us bread, 
The ſpring our beverage, and the earth our bed. 
When midnight hour to new devotion calls, 

We riſe with awe, and bleſs thoſe rev'rend walls, 
Where ſaints and martyrs kils'd the chaſt'ning rod, 
Deſpis'd the world, and reſted on their God. 

Let pride unlock ambition's ſanguine ſprings, 
And waſted nations curſe deſpotic kings, 

No ſtrong alarms this lone retreat infeſts; 

We live in peace, and peaceful ſink to reſt, 

Here pure religion tolls our only bell; 

Here true devotion warms each humble cell; 
Here contemplation clears the clouded eye, 
Expands the ſoul, and lifts it to the ſky. 

Mean while, dear friend, my fimple ſhroud I ſpread, 
And now prepare my laſt and welcome bed. 


Here, here, my friend, my plain rough coffin ſtands, 


Prepar'd and wrought by theſe laborious hands, 
It calms my ſpirits, drives vain thoughts away, 
And reconciles me to my kindred clay, 


The Government of ORLEanois conſiſts of ſeveral 
diſtricts, and is bounded on the north by Normandy, 
on the eaſt by Champagne and Burgundy, on the ſouth 
by Nivemois and Berry, and on the welt by Touraine 
and Maine; including Orleanois Proper, Chartrain, or 
Beauce Proper, Vendemois, Blaiſois, Solagne, Demois, 
Perche Gouer, and Gationis Orleanois. The whole 
government is ſubject to the parliament of Paris. 

Orleanois Proper abounds in cattle, game, and fiſh; 
yields grain, wine, fruit, and wood; and contains the 
following places : : 

Orleans, the capital, not only of Orleanois Proper, 
but of the whole government, ſtands on the northern 
bank of the Loire, 20 leagues ſouth of Paris. Over 
the river is a fine ſtone bridge, leading into a ſu- 
burb on the ſouth fide of the river. It is one of the 
largeſt cities in the kingdom, and contains ſeveral in- 
ferior courts of juſtice, with an univerſity, a public 
library, a ſtately Gothic cathedral, and a great number 
of other churches, ſome of which are collegiate; 4 
public walk, planted with ſeveral rows of trees; ſome 


ſugar-houſes, a manufactory of ſtockings and ſheep- 


ſkins, and a ſeminary. It carries on a great trade in 


brandy, wine, ſpices, and ſeveral manufactures, which, 


with maͤny other commodities, are conveyed from _ 
to Paris, and other places, by means of the Loire, 4 
the canal, which takes its name from the city. 


To the north of the city is a foreſt, the large: in 


the whole kingdom, belonging to the duke of —_ 
Ever ſince the year 1344 this city has been a duKec o 
and peerage, and uſually an appendage of ſome pri 


of the blood. Lewis XIV. gave it to his brother 45 


lip, who begun and finiſhed the canal, in whoſe famuy 
10 ſtill 3 The duties paid by veſſcls 2 
and down the canal amounts, in ſome years, to 150, 4 
an to the arc 

biſhop of Paris. On the 8th of May, 1429» nn 
then cloſely beſieged by the Engliſh, was 7 : 
Joan of Arc, commonly called the Maid of Orleans; 


| and the anniverſary of that deliverance is till kept 10 


3 


EUROPE. 


To perpetuate the memory of it a monument of braſs 
vas erected on the bridge. In the Hotel de Ville is a 

trait of the ſame extraordinary and immortal wo- 
man. It was done in the year 1581, and is the oldeſt 
extant. The painter ſeems to have drawn a flattering 
reſemblance, and to have decorated her with imaginary 
charms. Her face, though long, is of exceeding 
beauty, heightened by an expreſſion of intelligence and 

andeur. rarely united. Her hair falls looſely down 
4 back. She wears a ſort of bonnet enriched with 

arls, and ſhaded with white plumes, tied under her 
chin with a fillet. Abour her neck 1s a little band; 
and lower down on her boſom a necklace, compoſed of 
{mall links. Her habit fits cloſe to the body, and is 
cut or ſlaſhed at the arms or elbows. Round her waiſt 
is an embroidered girdle ; and in her right hand ſhe 
wields the ſword with which ſhe expelled the enemies of 
her country. ; 

The following account of a remarkable execution at 
Orleans (as related by an ingenious traveller) may ſerve 
as a ſpecimen of thoſe dreadful ſpectacles in general. 

« When we came to Orleans, we learnt that a cri- 
minal was to be broke alive at eleven o'clock that even- 
ing; and, in our rambles through the ſtreets, ſaw the 
ſcaffold, wheel, and preparations for the execution. 
The papers of the condemnation were ſold as laſt dying 
ſpeeches are about the ſtreets of London. By one of 
theſe I learnt, that the poor wretch was convicted of 
belonging to a troop of thieves that infeſted the foreſt 


of Orleans; and of conveying them proviſions, arms, 


and neceſſaries. It was in this deputation of provid- 
ing for his companions that he was ſurprized and taken. 
He had entered the city diſguiſed as a peaſant, and, 
after he had executed his commiſſion, might have re- 
joined them in ſafety, had he not taken it into his head 
to brave the police by committing a daring robbery, 
and increaſing the ſtores he meant to convey to them. 
But his unlucky ſtar was in the zenith ; for, after hav- 
ing robbed a houſe, and bound every perſon ir. it, he 
was ſeized as he was decamping with his booty, His 
ſentence was to have the queſtion ordinary and extra- 
ordinary, in order to oblige him to diſcover the haunts 
of his comrades; and afterwards to have, as the ſen- 
tence ran, His arms, legs, thighs, and reins broke 
alive upon a ſcaffold, to be erected for that purpoſe, 


at the place of execution belonging to this city, and 


to remain on a wheel, with his face turned towards the 
heavens, till he &pires.” 

When the time drew near for his tremendous ſen- 
tence to be executed, I walked out with a gentleman, 
to ſee the proceſſion of the criminal, intending to re- 
turn as ſoon as the borreau (or executioner) was about 
to begin his office, My friend's imagination had al- 
ready preſented a picture to him ſufficiently horrid ; 
and as he had no inclination to heighten it with the 
reality, he ſtaid at the aubErge. The place du Martroi 
5 a large ſquare, capable of holding a vaſt concourſe 
of people. However, I found it filled, though not 
thronged, with males and females, not only of the vul- 
gar claſs, but ſome in embroidery and ſilks. They 
were walking in parties, as though they only came to 
enjoy the benefit of air and exerciſe. I was quite ſur- 
Prized to ſee a multitude of young girls, whoſe deli- 


date nerves, I ſhould have imagined, would have been 


agitated at even the recital of human miſery, flocking 
to ſee the expoſition of it, as if they expected a feu 
4 artifice, 
The ſcaffold was about 20 feet ſquare, and raiſed 
$ feet above the ground. The ſtake, that ſupported 
one corner of it, appeared three feet above the boards, 
and had a common wheel of four feet diameter, fixed 
— the nave on it, as on its axis. We were examining 
0 N the borreau brought ſome ropes, and a tri- 
* bar of iron, the inſtrument of terror. As ſoon 
2 torch was ſeen on the ſcaffold, the houſes around 
* crowded at the windows, with ſpectators of all 
and denominations. Soon after came the guards 
horſeback, with the criminal in a cart. He was 


— 


=_” 
lifted out by the borreau, having nothing on but his 
ſhirt, and was attended by two monks, with torches 
faining in their hands, I then attempted to retire, but 
crowds were preſſing on me behind; and I found it im- 
poſſible, without danger of being trodden to death. 


The poor wretch who was to ſuffer I judged to be about 


28 or 30 years of age. He did not wring his hands, 
or ſhew any marks of terror and contrition in tears or 
cries; but looked round on the ſpectators, in a manner 
that has often, I am perſuaded, been falſely attributed to 
unconcern, and a hardened heart. But if I might 


Judge by his countenance, though he looked round, he 


looked at nothing: his thoughts were harrowed up; 
and. that vacant horror which appeared in his eyes, 
ſeemed to ſhew that the faculties of the ſoul ſtood 
aloof from the body, even before the moment of their 
final ſeparation. 1 

When the executioner had brought him to the 
middle of the ſcaffold, he proceeded to ſtrip his ſhirt 


from his arms down to his waift, and then to bind him 


to a croſs, as it appeaed to me. It was plain what 
effect the torture of the queſtion extraordinary had, as 
every joint was covered with blood, and he was in- 
capable of walking. The queſtion is not always the 
ſame; but by this I imagine that he had been ſtretched 
on a bed, till ſome of his veins and ligaments had 
burſt. The monks now began to talk to him, and to 
repeat ſome prayers ; and ſoon after turning from him 
began to ſing, I ſuppoſe, a hymn. All this time I found 
myſelf violently agitated ; how I cannot deſcribe : my 
ſenſations were ſuch as I never felt before, I accuſed 
myſelf of cruel curioſity, and whilſt he was binding 
made another attempt to get at a diſtance, as I was cloſe 
to the ſcaffold ; but my companion told me I could not 
paſs the horſe, and gave me a phial of liquor to drink, 
which he had taken the precaution to put in his pocket. 
Immediately as the monks turned their backs, the 
borreau caught up the bar, and finiſhed his dreadful 
office of breaking the limbs, in leſs than a minute, 
without a ſingle ſhriek from the poor criminal, Tlie 
blows were as rapid as he could ſtrike them, one on each 
leg, and each thigh, two on each arm, and two on the- 
ribs, He then laid the mangled carcaſe on the wheel, 
which he brought forwards, and placed on the corner 
ſtake, which I mentioned as placed above the ſcaffold. 


Here, with his aſſiſtants, he folded each limb, fo that 
every fracture appeared; and bound him in the man- 


ner in which he was to be expoſed. The monks, after 
this, began to talk to him again; and what ſurprized 
me was, that he turned his head, and ſeemed able to 
attend, and to anſwer, In this ſituation I thought, 


according to his ſentence, he was to be left to linger till 


he expired, from the anguiſh of his broken limbs; but 
the borreau had not yet ſhewn the compaſſionate part 


of his office; for ſoon after he brought a rope over the 


criminal's breaſt, and ſtraining it, put, in a minute, a 
period to his life and miſery. 

« The morning we left Orleans we ſaw him ex- 

poſed on the wheel, at the entrance of the foreſt, with 
ſeven or eight-and-twenty others, who had under- 
gone the ſame puniſhment, This is an execution of 
which I never was before, nor ever will be again, a 
ſpectator.“ 
Beaugency is a town and earldom, ſituated on the 
Loire, over which is a ſtone bridge, about four 
leagues below Orleans. The council who divorced 
Lewis XI. from Eleanor, heireſs of Guienne, who was 
afterwards married to Henry II, of England, fat in this 
town; in which there is now a manufactory of ſerges, 
and other woollen ſtuffs. 

In the diſtrict called Sologne are | 

Romorentin, the capital, eight leagues from Blois to 
the ſouth. Here are ſome inferior courts of juſtice, and 
a manufactory of ſerges and woollen cloth. 

Aubigny, a little town on the Nerres, but a duke- 
dom and pcerage. 

Sully, a ſmall town on the Loire, which is alſo a 
dukedom and peerage, | 
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In Chartrain, or Beauce Proper, which is 14 leagues 
long, and 11 broad, the only place of note is Chartres, 
14 leagues from Paris to the ſouth-weſt, and 1 3 from 
Orleans to the north-weſt. It ſtands on the Eure; 
contains ſeveral convents and churches, beſides the ca- 
thedral, and is alſo the ſeat of ſeveral inferior courts of 
juſtice, The biſhop is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of 
Paris. The chief trade of this town is in corn; and 
its duke is likewiſe duke of Orleans. The grove of 
druids, mentioned by Julius Cæſar, was on a hill near 
this town; and there is ſhewn, in the cathedral, a 
well, into which a great many Chriſtians were thrown 
by order of the Proconſul Querimus. f 

The other towns of this diſtrict are Bonneval, No- 
gent le Roi Gallardon, and Maintenon ; which laſt 

ave the title of Marchioneſs to Madame Frances 
1 miſtreſs of Lewis XIV. and widow of the 
celebrated French poet Scarron. i 

Dunois is bounded on the eaſt by Orleanois, on the 
ſouth by Blaſois, on the weſt by Vendomois, and on the 
north by the Leſſer Perche. It is about 10 leagues in 
Jength, and ſeven or eight in breadth ; and has the title 
of a county or earldom, which has belonged to divers 
particular lords, and came at laſt to Charles of Orleans, 
of the royal houſe of France. ; 

This county is watered by four rivers, the Loire, 
the Convoy, the Egre, and the Hurre. | 

Chateau-Dun is the capital of the county of Dunois, 
between Orleans, Chartres, Blois, and Vendome ; nine 


leagues diſtant from the three firſt, and ſeven from the 


laſt. It is an ancient city, in which there 1s a caſtle 
built by the counts of Dunois, dukes of Longueville. 
In the caſtle is a chapel, which has a rich chapter, 
and in which are the tombs of the princes of the houſe 
of Longueville. There are, in the town, a royal ab- 
bey, a collegiate and three parochial churches; beſides 
four parochial churches in the ſuburbs, which are larger 
than the city. This diſtrict produces wine, corn, and 
fruit. They alſo make cyder here; and in ſome pa- 
riſhes of this diſtrict are manufactories of woollen 
ſtuffs, which they ſell at Tours, Orleans, and Paris. 

Marchenoir is a ſmall city between the Loir and the 
Loire, under the juriſdiction of Chateau- Dun. Here 
is a commandery of the order of St, Lazarus; and 
near this city a church, dedicated to St. Leonard. 

Vendoinois is a dukedom and peerage, containing 
no place worth mentioning but Vendome, on the Loire, 
12 leagues weſt of Orleans, which has an abbey, a col- 
lege, an hoſpital, a ſalt granary, two inferior courts of 
judicature, and ſeveral convents. | 

In Perche-Gouet are the ſmall villages of Brou, La 
Baſoche, Montmirail, Auton, and Halluye, which give 
name to as many baronies. . 

In Blaſois (which is an earldom, divided into Upper 
and Lower, and bounded on the ſouth by Berry, on the 
north by Beauce, on the eaſt by Orleanois, properly ſo 
called, and on the weſt by Touraine) the only town of 
note is Blois, the capital, whence the country derives 
its name. It ſtands on the Loire, over which it has a 
ſtone bridge, 12 leagues from Orleans to the ſouth- 
weſt. Here are ſeveral churches and convents, a ſalt- 
office, a chamber of accounts, ſome inferior courts of 
juſtice, and a celebrated caſtle. It is the ſee of a bi- 
ſhop, ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Paris. In the 
caſtle are ſhewn the chambers where the duke of Guiſe, 
and his brother, the cardinal, were murdered, in 1588. 
The counts of Blois were anciently the moſt powerful 
lords in France. Four leagues from the town, to the 
north-eaft, is the royal palace of Chambord, on the 
little river Caſſon, in the middle of a ſpacious park, 
well ſtocked with deer. Its palace is reckoned the 
fineſt piece of Gothic architecture in France, and was 
built Francis I. Here Staniſlaus, the dethroned 
king of Poland, reſided ſome years; and here marſhal 
Saxe, on whom the king had conferred the palace, 
died in 1750; as did his heir, the count de Frieſe, in 
1755. There are feveral other palaces in this diſtrict, 
{ome belonging to the king, and ſome to noblemen ; 
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and alſo ſeveral ſmall towns. Montargis, a duk 

belonging to the duke of Orleans; Chatillons edom, 
dukedom ; Chateau Regnard, on the Ouaine“ er 
ing a manufactory of coarſe woollen cloth; 8. og 
geau, a dukedom; and Coſne, on the Loire, whi.1, © 
ſeveral convents, a ſalt- office, and ſome rok er n 
the neighbourhood. le, n 


The Government of NIVxRxois is a dukedom 
peerage within the juriſdiction of the parliament of P. 
ris. It is bounded on the ſouth by Bourbonnois 4 
the north by Gatinois and Aurenois, on the weſt "a 
Berry, and on the eaſt by Burgundy, being about 2 
leagues in extent both ways, as it is nearly of a cir 


its name from the rivulet Nievre, in Latin Niveris 
which, with the Allier, falls near the town, into the 
Loire, Here are ſeveral churches, convents, and 
courts of juſtice, with manufactories of glaſs, white. 
iron, and earthen-ware ; and a ſtately ſtone bridge 


over the Loire. The biſhop of this town is lord of three 


caſtlewards, and ſuffragan to Sens. About two leagues 
from hence, at the village of Pouges, in the road to 
Paris, is a noted mineral ſpring. 

On the other ſide the Vonne is Pantenor, a borough 
or ſuburb of Clamecy, where is the ſee of a biſhop, 
ſtiled biſhop of Bethlehem ; becauſe Runier, biſhop 
of Bethlehem, in Paleſtine, being obliged to quit that 
country in 1180, followed Guy, count of Nevers, in- 
to France, and had a ſmall biſhopric aſſigned him here. 

La Charité took its name from the great liberality 
exerciſed here formerly towards poor people and pil- 
grims by the monks of Cluny, who have here a rich 
priory. It is ſituated on the declivity of an hill, which, 
by an eaſy deſcent, advances to the river Loire, over 
which there is here a fine ſtone bridge. Ir has a large 
market-place, and feveral churches. 


The Government of BouxrowNo1s is bounded on the 
ſouth by Auvergne, on the north by Berry and Ni- 
vernois, on the eaſt by Burgundy and Forez, and on 
the weſt by Upper Marche. It is 30 leagues long, 20 
broad, fruitful in corn, wine, and paſturage ; and is 
watered by the Loire, Allier, and Cher. From its 
ancient dukes the preſent royal family of France are 
deſcended. This government belongs to the prince 
of Conde, whole authority is very great; but caules 
of importance muſt be referred to the parliament of 
Paris. 

Moulins, the capital, on the Allier, received its name 
from the numerous mills in its vicinity. It contains 
ſeveral churches, convents, courts of judicature, ma- 
nufactories of hardware, iron, ſteel, &c. and is, upon 
the whole, a handſome populous rown, In the church 
belonging to the nuns of the Viſitation is the magnife 
cent tomb of duke Henry II. of Montmorencl, who 
{ell a ſacrifice to the reſentment of cardinal Richiic; 
and near the town there is an admirable mineral ſpring. 

Bourbon le Archambaud, five leagues welt 0 
Moulins, is remarkable for its mineral waters, hot and | 
cold, and for ſtones reſembling diamonds and cut olals, 
which are found in the rocks near the town. : 

Mont Lucan, near the Cher, with a ſtone bridge 
over that river, has ſeveral convents, churches, : 
courts of judicature, with a ſalt office and an N 
and a neighbouring market town, name Neris, ha 
ſome excellent hot baths. | 
The Government of Lionxo1s contains the pe 
Lionnois, Forez, and Beaujolois; and is bounde 


the north by Maconnois and Burgundy 5 to che 2 

by Vivarais and Velais; to the eaſt the Soane a he 

Rhone part it from Breſſe and Davphine 
5 


and to! 


welt 


FEC 


8 


called Forum Seguſianorum, and now Feurs, or Fors, 


It took its name from that of a iſhop, who having || on the ſouth by Qaerey, and on the north by Poitou 


EU ROPE. 


t terminates on Auvergne. It produces corn, | 
"_ 1 fruits, particularly excellent cheſnuts, with 
2 and minetal ſprings; and about four leagues 
om Lyons is a mine of copper and vitriol. Appeals 
lie from hence to the parliament of Paris. The prin- 
cipal rivers of the province are the Rhone, the Soane, | 
and the Loire. Under the governor in chief, as in all 
the other provinces, are ſeveral ſub- governors. 

Lionnois, ts tp ſo called, is twelve leagues long, 
and ſeven broad. Anciently it was ſubject either to 
counts, or to the archbiſhop and chapter of Lyons; 
but, in the year 1563, the juriſdiction devolved to 
the crown. The only place in it worth deſcribing is 

Lyons, from which 1t takes its name, and which is 
one of the fineſt and moſt conſiderable cities in Europe. 
It ſtands at the conflux of the Rhone and Soane, and 
had the Latin name of Lugdunum, from a place of 
che Gauls that ſtood upon a hill hereabouts, and was 
called Lugdun, i. e. the Hill of Ravens. There are 
ſtill ſome remains of the ſtately buildings with which 
the Romans adorned this city, now the ſecond of 
France, having two fine ſquares; in one of which is 
an equeſtrian ſtatue of braſs of Lewis XIV. a beauti- 
ful town-houſe, a noble ſtone bridge over the Rhone, 
with two of wood, and one of ſtone, over the Soane, 
a great number of convents and churches, beſides the 
cathedral, four ſuburbs, fix gates, an exchange, an 
obſervatory, a public library, three hoſpitals, a mint, 
an arſenal well furniſhed with military ſtores, and hav- 
ing three forts. It is noted for manufactories of gold 
and filver ſtuffs, gold and filver laces, and filks of 
all forts. The archbiſhop of Lyons has ſeveral other 
archbiſhops and biſhops immediately ſubordinate to 
him. He ftiles himſelf count of Lyons. The envi- 
rons of this city are very pleaſant ; and it is advan- 
tageouſly ſituated for trade for an inland town, but 
its ſtreets are narrow. In the town-houſe is an an- 
cient plate of braſs, on which is engraved the oration 
which the emperor Claudius, when he was cenſor, 
delivered before the Roman ſenate, in behalf of the 
citizens of Lyons. | | | 

Forez is divided into Upper and Lower, and had for- 
merly counts of its own; but, in the year 1532, Fran- 
cis I, annexed it to the crown. It is a large fruitful 
valley, watered by the Loire, and ſeveral other ſmaller 
rivers, and took its name from the town anciently 


| 


a ſmall place which ſtands on the Loire, and has a 
ſulphurous ſpring near it. The other towns of this 
county are 

St, Etience de Furans, a populous town on the river 
Furans, where is a conſiderable trade, and a manu- 
ſactory of fire-arms, and other works of iron and ſteel, 
Roanne, on the Loire, is a duchy peerdom belong- 
Ing to the duke de le Fuillade. From this place the 
merchauts of Lyons conyey their goods to ſeveral parts 
of the kingdom. 

Beaujolois is a diſtrift near the Soane, ten leagues in 
length, and eight in breadth, and is fertile. Irs capi- 
tal, Ville Franche, is ſituated on the Moran, and 


contains a granary of ſalt, and an academy of polite 
literature, 


* * 


The Government of Auvxx ONE, which is within the 
jurildiktion of the parliament of Paris, is bounded on the 
louth by the Cevennes, on the north by Bourbonnois, on 
the eaſt by Forez, and on the weſt by Limoſin, Quercy, 
and La Marche. It is 40 leagues long, 30 broad, and 
divided into Upper and Lower. The rivers are the 
Allier, the Dargogne, and the Alagnon ; the manu- 
actures ſilks, ſtuffs, cloths, laces, iron-works, paper; 
and the produce corn, wine, cattle, cheeſe, coals, &c. 
In Upper Auvergne are 
St, Flour, the capital, which is ſituated at the foot 


| bany, who was of 


ot Mount Cantal, one of the higheſt in Auvergne. 


come hither from Languedoc to preach the goſpel to- 
Wards the end of the fourth century, died, and was { 
No. 79. | 
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buried here. It is now the ſee of a biſhop, who is lord 
of the city, though ſubject, in ſpirituals, to the arch- 
biſhop of Bourges. Here is a conſiderable traffic in 
rye and mules, as well as in knives, carpets, and cloths. 

Aurillac contains ſeveral convents, inferior courts 
of judicature, manufactories of tapeſtry and lace, a 
caſtle, &c. 

In Lower Auvergne are 

Clermont, the capital of the whole province, ſitua- 
ted near the mountain called Pui de Domme, 14 leagues 
from St. Flour to the north, betwixt the rivers Artier 
and Bedat, It was built by the emperor Auguſtus, 
and thence was anciently called Auguſtonemetum, or 


Auguſtonemoſum. Here are ſeveral churches, beſides 


the cathedral] ; many courts of juſtice, abbies, convents, 
&c. It is the ſee of a biſhop, ſuffragan to the arch- 
biſhop of Bourges. In the ede mm of thetown 
are ſeveral petrifying ſprings; one of which, in the 
ſuburb of St. Allire, has formed a ſolid rock, and a 
kind of bridge, under which the rivulet of Firidaine 
paſſes. Of this natural curioſity, and of the town it- 
ſelf, we have the following accurate and authentic ac- 
count from an ingenious traveller. © The ſituation 
of Clermont is agreeable, on a little eminence, to 
which the acceſs is gradual and eaſy. The place it- 
ſelf ſeems to have been built in an age the moſt bar- 
barous. The ſtreets are ſo narrow and winding that 
no carriage can enter them, and the buildings corre- 
ſpond to the other parts; but, to compenſate for the 
inconvenience, the ſuburbs are charming, and the 
houſes modern and elegant. I viſited, this morning, 
the petrifying ſpring which Charles IX. is ſaid to have 
ſurveyed with ſo much wonder and pleaſure, It is 
only a quarter of a mile from the town. In the courſe of 
apes it has formed a ridge of ſtone, or incruſtation, not 
leſs than 16 feet in height, above 100 feet long, and, in 
ſome parts, near 10 in thickneſs. As it impeded, and, 
at length, totally ſtopped the current of a little rivulet 
which interſected its courſe, the inhabitants were 
obliged to dig a paſſage through it. The ſtream is now 
directed into another channel, and has begun to form 
a new bridge acroſs the rivulet into which it falls.” 

Riom, two leagues from Clermont to the north, is 
the place where the ancient dukes of Auvergne uſed 
to keep their court. At preſent here are ſeveral churches 
and inferior courts of juſtice, with a college; and the 
neighbouring country is ſo pleaſant, that it is called the 
garden of Auvergne. | 

Near Aigue-Perſe, a ſmall town, the capital of the 
duchy of Montpenſier, is a ſpring, which boils vio- 
lently, and makes a noiſe like water thrown upon lime; 
and yet 1s cold, and without any remarkable taſte, 

Thiers, or Thiern, has the greateſt variety of ma- 
nufactures, and the moſt trade,” of any town in Au- 
vergne. | 

At Brioude, a very ancient town on the Allier, is a 
very extraordinary bridge, ſuppoſed to be a work of 
the Romans, being very long and lofty, but of only 
one arch, which reſts on two high mountains. The 
town took its name from the bridge; Briva, in the 
language of the Gauls, ſignifying a Bridge. To diſ- 
tinguiſh this from another ſmall town in the neighbour- 
hood, of the ſame name, it is called Veille Brioude, 
i. e. Old Brioude. 

Near the ſmall towns of Vic- le-Comtẽ and Artonne, 
in Lower Auvergne, are mineral waters; as there are 
alſo at Mont d'Or, or the Golden Mountain, which 
is the higheſt in Auvergne. At Vic-le-Comt@ is a 
chapel, and a fine rj built by the duke of Al- 

the royal family of Scotland, and 
viceroy of that kingdom during the minority of 
James V. | | 


The Government of LI MOSIN is bounded on the eaſt 
by Auvergne, on the weſt by Angoumois and Peingord, 


and La Merche. It is 25 leagues long, and near as 
many broad; the Whole being divided into Upper 
10 K | and 
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and Lower. The upper parts are cold and mountain- 


ous, the lower warm and fruitful ; the produce being 
rye, barley, buck-wheat, cheſnuts, oxen, cows, horſes, 
&c. alſo lead, tin, copper, iron, and ſteel, The 
rivers are the Vienne, the Vizere, and the Dordogne. 

The government is managed by a chief governor, a 

eneral-lieutenant, and two ſub-governors ; but the 
whole is under the juriſdiction of the parliament of 
Bourdeaux: 

In Upper Limoſin are ; 

Limoges, on the Vienne, 65 leagues ſouth of Paris, 
the capital of the whole government, which contains 
three abbies and convents, is the ſcat of ſeveral courts 
of judicature, and the ſee of a biſhop. Here are ma- 
nufactories of paper, leather, and woollen cloths ; four 
aqueducts, conſtructed by the Romans, and other re- 
mains of antiquity. 

St. Leonard, on the Vienne, contains a chapter, and 
manufactories of paper and cloth; and St. Iriez, on 
the Iſle, hath likewiſe a chapter, and ſome conſiderable 
iron mines in the neighbourhood, 

Chalus, à town and caſtle ſituated at the ſpring of 
the Tardouere, one of the rivers that fall into the 
Charente, is ſix leagues diſtant from Limoges to the 
north-weſt. This little city has the title of a county 
or earldom, and belonged formerly to the viſcounts of 
Limoges. It happened that a gentleman of Limoſin 
found upon his eſtate a treaſure, which had been buri- 


ed there many ages before. It conſiſted of the ſtatues of 


an emperor and his conſort, fitting round a table with 


their children, the whole being of ſolid gold. Richard | 


I. king of England, who was then maſter of Limoſin, 
pretended that the treaſure belonged to him as ſove- 
reign lord of the country where it was found. The 
gentleman was willing to give him part of it; but ſee- 
ing that the king claimed the whole, he implored the 
protection of the viſcount of Limoſin, who gave him 
leave to take ſanCtuary in his caſtle of Chalus. Richard 
going to beſiege the place, was wounded with an arrow 
ſhot by a croſs-bow-man, and died of the wound April 
6, 1199. There is a famous horſe fair kept here every 
year on St. George's day. 

In Lower Limoſin are 

Tulle, the capital, at the codflux of the Coureze 
and Solan. It is the ſee of a biſhop, who is temporal 
lord of the town, and ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of 
Bourges. Here are ſeveral inferior courts of — th 
ture, and convents. 

Brive had its name from its bridge; and Turelle, 
four leagues from Tulle, is the capital of a viſcounty, 


and belongs to the family of the duke of Bouillon. 


The Government of La Marcuz is bounded on 
the ſouth by Limoſin, on the north by Berry, on the 
welt by Poitou, and on the eaſt by Auvergne; being 
about 22 leagues from eaſt to welt, and 8 or 10 from 


north to ſouth, and lying within the juriſdiction of the 


parliament of Paris. It is watered by the Vienne, the 
Cher, the Creuſe, and the Gartempe; and is not only 
fruitful in corn, but produces wine. It is a dukedom 
and peerage, and, beſides a chief governor, has two 
ſub-governors. 

Guerer, the capital of the province, 1s fituated in the 
Upper Marche, on the river Gartempe. Here are ſe. 


veral inferior courts of juſtice, with a college, two con- 


vents, a priory, and an hoſpital. Anthony Varillas, 
the hiſtorian, was born, and founded a convent, here. 

Aubuſſon, on the river Creuſe, has a manufactory 
of tapeſtry, and belongs to the duke de la Fuillade, 
whole ſurname is d'Aubuſſon, 


The Government of BERRV is bounded on the ſouth 
by Bourbonnois and Marche, on the north by Orleanois, 


and on the welt by Nivernois ; its greateſt length be- 
ing about 35 leagues, and its breadth about 28. Its: | 
name, and that of its capital, Bourges, are derived, 


from the ancient Bituriges, ſurnamed Cubi, to diſ- 
tinguiſh them from che other Bituriges, called Vibiſci, 


a. 


— 


— 


J. office, an academy, and is the ſee o 


who were thoſe of Bourdeaux. The air of - thi 

vince is temperate, and the ſoil fruitful od tha 
wheat, rye, wine, good fruit, a great deal of "I, 
hemp, and fine paſture, both for ſheep and 6 and 
tle. Near Vierzon is a mine of ochre, and near Bo On 
are quarries of ſtone, Here are ſevera] N 
chief of which are the Loire, the Creuſe, the . 
the Large and Leſſer Saudre, the Indre, the Or ul, 
the Aurette, the Moulon, and the Evre. There i 
alſo a lake, called the lake of Villiers, which is ren 
large. This province had formerly counts nl. vil 
counts of its own; but, in the reign of Philip 1, jr. 
united to the crown. It lies within the juriſdiction of 


the parliament of Paris, and, beſides a governor, has 


two ſub-governors. The principal places in it are 

Bourges, anciently Bituriges, and Bituricæ, and all, 
Avaricum, the capital of the whole province, ſituated 
at the conflux of the Evre with the Avron, and other 
rivulets, 18 miles from Orleans to the ſouth. It is of 
large extent, and has ſome particular privileges. Here 
are ſeveral inferior courts of juſtice, particularly a mare. 
chauſſee, whoſe office it is to provide for the ſecurity 
of the roads, and to ſeize and judge all vagabonds, idle 
ſtrollers, highwaymen, &c. Here are hkewife ſeveral 
convents, a cathedral, ſeveral churches, (of which ſome 
are collegiate,) an elegant chapel, called Holy Chapel 
a very ancient univerſity, and a palace, built by John, 
duke of Berry, where the governor reſides, and in 
which the courts of juſtice are held. A few handſome 
ſquares, and a ſtately town-houſe, embelliſh the city. 
A fine palace belongs to the archbiſhop, who ſtiles him. 
ſelf primate of Aquitaine, and has five ſuffragans. 

Iſſoudim, on the Theols, fix leagues weſt of Bourges, 
has ſeveral convents and churches, two hoſpitals, an 
abbey, and a caſtle. In the latter the officers of the 
courts of juſtice reſide. The town has ſeveral manu- 
factories, many peculiar privileges, and ſome trade in 
timber, 

Dun-le-Roi, on the Auron, belongs to the royal de- 

meſnes; Chateauneuf appertains to the count Pantchar- 
tram; Mehun, on the Evre, has a caſtle, built by 
Charles VII. in which he ſtarved himſelf to death, for 
fear of being poiſoned; and Virzon, on the Evre and 
Cher, contains ſeveral convents, with an abbey and a 
college. 
Aubigny, on the Nevre, 11 leagues ſouth of Bourges, 
is well fortified, and has a caſtle. This place gives 
title of duke to an Engliſh duke, viz. the duke ol 
Richmond. 

Henrichment, five leagues north of Bourges, be- 
longs to the duke of Sully, and contains a caſtle. San- 
cerre, on the Loire, is the property of the houſe of 
Bourbon Conde. La Chatree, on the Indre, appertains 
to the prince of Conde; as does Chateau-Roux, 15 
leagues north of Bourges. | 

At Argenton, a town on the Creuſe, 18 leagues 
from Bourges, is a college for polite literature, with & 
church and a convent. 


The Government of Tour aixsz is bounded to the 
ſouth by Berry and Poitou, to the north by the ref 
Maine, to the weſt by Anjou, and to the ealt by Or- 
leanois ; its greateſt breadth being about 22 leagu's, 
and its length 24. It is watered by ſeveral rivers, * 
chief of which are the Loire, the Cher, the Creuſe, an 
the Vienne. The elimate is very mild, and the ſoil, - 
general, fertile. In the country of Noyers are Mn 
of iron and copper. This province had er 
counts of its own ; but, in 1202, was united with - 
crown; and, in 1356, was raiſed to a dukedom 
peerage. It lies within the juriſdiction of the 75 0 
ment of Paris, and, beſides a chief governo, 
general- lieutenant, and a ſub- governor. _ "tia 
Tours, the capital of the province, which allo 7 
its name from it, is ſituated on the Loire. Here | 
fine bridge over that river, ſeveral inferior coure? 


. þ . . 1 [- 

juſtice, many churches: and convents, a mint; Fs 
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The cathedral is a fine building, containing a library, 
in which are ſome ancient manuſcripts. This city is 
free, the people paying no taille, or tallage. In 737 
Charles Martel defeated the Saracens near this place 
with a very great ſlaughter. Here is a ſilk and cloth 
manufactory. | 5 | 

At Amboiſe, a town ſituated at the conflux of the 

- Amaſſe and Loire, Charles VIII. was born and 
died. The name of Hugonot had its riſe in this town, 
wherein alſo the civil war broke out in 1561. Belides 
a ſalt-office, an hoſpital, and two churches, here are 
ſeveral convents and inferior courts of juſtice. 

At Loches, ſituated on the river Indre, ſeven leagues 
from Amboile, is a ſtrong caſtle, in one of the ſub- 
terraneous paſſages of which Lewis Sforza, duke of 
Milan, was kept priſoner ten years. In one of the two 
cages alſo, which are kept in this caſtle, cardinal Balve, 
biſhop of Algiers, was confined by Lewis XII. 

Chinon, on the Vienne, has four churches, and a 
number of convents. The celebrated Rabelais was a 
native of this town; and, A. D. 1189, Henry II. king 
of England, died in the caſtle here. Ten leagues ſouth 
of Tours'is La Hayne, the birth-place of the great phi- 


loſopher Des Cartes. 


The Government of Ax jou, which is 26 leagues 
long, and 24 broad, is bounded by Poitou to the ſouth, 
by Maine to the north, by Touraine to the caſt, and 
by Bretagne to the weſt, It is ſruitful, pleaſant, well 
watered, and within the juriſdiction of the parliament 
of Parts. | ; 

Angers, the capital, ſituated on the Maienne, is a 
large city, being the ſee of a biſhop, ſuffragan to the 
archbiſhop of Tours. It contains, beſides the cathe- 
dral, many churches, of which ſome are collegiate, a 
flrong caſtle, ſeveral abbies and convents, a ſalt- office, 
and a mint. Here alſo are ſeveral inferior courts of 
juſtice, a ſeminary, an academy, an univerſity, and 
ſome remains of Roman antiquities. The firſt walls 
of the city were built by John, king of England, and 
duke of Anjou. The inhabitants are employed chiefly 
in bleaching wax and linen, refining ſugar, and mak- 
ing camblets, ſerges, and fine woollen ſtuffs, ſtriped 
with ſilk and gold. It is proverbially ſaid of Angers, 
that, „It ſtands low, has high ſteeples, rich whores, 
and poor ſcholars.” 

At Chateau-Gontier, on the river Maienne, are a 
caſtle, ſeveral churches and convents, with manu- 
factories of linen cloth, and ſerges, and mineral 
ſprings. 

Saumur is a town on the ſouth bank of the river 
Loire, over which it has a ſtone bridge, ſx leagues from 
Angers to the ſouth. Here are a caſtle, ſeveral con- 
vents, churches, and inferior courts of juſtice, together 
with an univerſity, and ſome trade in falt-petre, ſugar, 
ſteel, iron works, medals, rings, chaplets, and ſtrings 
of beads. It was one of the cautionary towns given 
to the Proteſtants; and during the time of its being in 
their hands, the celebrated John Cameron, a Scotch 
divine, was for ſome time profeſſor of Divinity in the 
univerſity, The diſtri& is called Saumurois ; and the 
2 of that, as well as the town and caſtle, is in- 

ependent of the governor of the province. While 
the town was in the hands of the Proteſtants it was 
opulent, but has declined ſince its being re-poſſeſſed 
by the Roman Catholics, 

At Doe, three leagues weſt of Saumur, is a fountain 
in the form of a horſe-ſhoe, which is one of the greateſt 
curioſities in France. 


SE.C-T-1.0-N-.-M1... 
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Perſons, Diſpoſitions, Cuſtoms, Manners, Learniug, Re- 


ligion, &c. of the French. 


N . 


HE. French, in their perſons, are generally ſlen- 
der, well proportioned, and active. Their hair 
and eyes are, for the moſt part, black, and their com- 
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plexions brown, which is the ſuppoſed cauſe of the 


prevailing cuſtom of painting amongſt the females, 
and even ſome of the other ſex, The females of the 


better ſort are more celebrated for their ſprightly wit 


than perſonal beauty. The peaſantry are ordinary in 
general. A national vanity is the predominant cha- 
racter of the French. It ſupports them under misfor- 
tunes, and fiequently impels them to actions to which 
other nations are inſpired by true courage. This na- 
tural vanity, from which the country, in many in— 
ſtances, derives great utility; is conſpicuous only in the 
higher and middling ranks, where it produces excellent 
officers ; for the common ſoldiers of France have few 
or no ideas of heroiſm. Hence it has been obſerved, 
with great juſtice, of the French and Engliſh, that the 
French officers will lead if their ſoldiers will follow, 
and the Engliſh ſoldiers will follow if their officers will 
lead. : 

The French are diſtinguiſhed by their politeneſs 
and good manners, which may be traced, though in 
different proportions, through every rank, from the 
nobleman to the mechanic ; and it has been remarked 
by intelligent travellers, as very ſingular, that polite- 
nets, which, in every other country, is confined to 
people of a certain rank in life, ſhould here pervade 
every ſituation and profeſſion. Theſe people, from 
that univerſal politeneſs which characterizes their na- 
tion, have been much cenſured for infincerity : but 
this charge has often been carried too far; and the im- 
putation has been generally owing to their exceſs of 
civility, which, it muſt be confeſſed, throws a ſuſpi- 
cious light upon their candour, It muſt, upon the 
whole, be admitted, that many of the French, in pri- 
vate life, have amiable qualities; and that a great num- 
ber of inſtances of generoſity and diſintereſtedneſs may 
be found amongſt them. 

The French affect freedom and wit; but faſhions and 
diverſions engroſs too much of their converſation. At- 


tention to the fair degenerates into groſs foppery in the 


men; and the ladies are charged with admitting in- 


decent freedoms; but the ſeeming levities of both 


ſexes are rarely attended with that criminality which, 
to people not uſed to their manners, they ſeem to in- 
dicate; nor are the huſbands ſo indifferent, as ſtrangers 
are apt to imagine, about the conduct of their wives. 
The French are very credulous and litigious, but bear 
adverſity, and reduction of circumſtances, with peculiar 
ſpirit ; though, in proſperity, like their fellow mortals, 
they are apt to be inſolent, arbitrary, and imperious. 
An intelligent traveller remarks, that an old French 
officer is an entertaining and inſtructive companion, 
and, indeed, the molt rational ſpecics of all the French 
gentry. | 7 
As we are treating of. the manners and cuſtoms of 
the French, we cannot omit ſome ſtriking peculiarities 
obſervable among thoſe whimſical people, from the re- 
marks of a writer eminent for his proficiency in polite 
literature, OY 
© The natural levity of the French (ſays he) is re- 
inforced by the moſt prepoſterous education, and the 
example of a giddy, people engaged in the moſt fiivo- 
lous purſuits, A Frenchman is, by ſome prieſt or 
monk, taught to read his mother tongue, and to ſay his 
prayers in a language he does not underſtand. He learns 
to dance and fence by the maſters of thoſe ſciences. He 
becomes a complete connoiſſeur in dreſſing hair, and in 
adorning his own perſon, under the hands and inſtruc- 
tions of his barber and valet de chambre. If he learns 
to play upon the flute or fiddle, he is altogether irre- 
ſiſtible: but he piques himſelf upon being poliſhed 
above the natives of any other country, by his conver- 
ſation with the fair ſex. In the courſe of his commu- 
nication, with which he is indulged from his tender 
years, he learns, like a parrot, by rote, the whole circle 
of French compliments, which are a ſet of phraſes ri- 
diculous even to a proverb; and theſe he throws out 
indiſcriminately to all women without diſtinction, in 
the exerciſe of that kind of addreſs, which is here diſ- 
Tt tinguiſhed 
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tinguiſhed by the name of gallantry. It is an exerciſe 
by the repetition of which he becomes very pert, very 
familiar, and very impertinent. A Frenchman, in con- 
ſequence of his mingling with the females from his in- 


fancy, not only becomes acquainted with all their cuſ- 


toms and humours, but grows wonderfully alert in per- 
forming a thouſand little offices, which are overlooked 
by others, whoſe time hath been ſpent in making more 
valuable acquiſitions. He enters, without ceremony, 
a lady's dreſſing-rorom, while ſhe is at her toilette, 
reaches her whatever ſhe may want, regulates the 
diſtribution of her patches, and adviſes where to lay on 
paint. If he viſits her when ſhe is dreſſed, and per- 
ceives the leaſt impropriety in her coiffure, he inſiſts 
upon adjuſting it with his own hands. If he ſees a curl, 
or even a ſingle hair amiſs, he produces his comb, his 
ſciſſars, and pomatum, and ſets it to rights, with the 
dexterity of a profeſſed frizeur. He accompanies her to 
every place ſhe viſits, either on buſineſs or pleaſure, and, 
by dedicating his whole time to her, renders himſelf ne- 
ceſſary to her occaſions. In ſhort, of all the coxcombs 
upon the face of the earth, a French petit maitre is the 
moſt impgginent ; and they are all petit maitres, from 
the marquis, who glitters in lace and embroidery, to the 

argon barbiere (barber's boy) covered with meal, who 
— with his hair in a long queue, and his hat under 
his arm. A Frechman will ſooner part with his religion 
than his hair. The ſoldiers in France wear a very long 

ueue; and this ridiculous foppery has deſcended to 
the loweſt claſs of the people. The boy, who cleans 
ſhoes at the corner of a ſtreet, has a tail of this kind 
hanging down to his rump; and the beggar, who 
drives an aſs through the ſtreets of Paris, to pick up a 
miſerable livelihood, wears his hair en queue, though, 
perhaps, he has no ſhirt.” ; 

Though the French change many of their faſhions 
more than any other people under the ſun, yet the 
are invariable in foppery ; and never deviate from thoſe 
infantine littleneſſes, and that ridiculous frivolocity, 
which, upon all occaſions, ſo much effeminates their 
manners and converſation. To confirm this, we ſhall 
here introduce their deſcription in the language of our 
celebrated poet Gay, who delineates them as they were 
in his time; and, by ſo doing, our readers may com- 

our picture, which exhibits them as they are at 
preſent, with that which ſhews them as they were half 
a century ago, and draw from thence this concluſion, 
that Frenchmen are, by nature and education, inclined 
to be coxcombs. | 


In Paris there's a race of animals 

(I've ſeen them at their operas and balls) 

That ſtand ere&; they dance whene'er they walk; 

Monkeys in action, parroquets in talk. 

They're crown'd with feathers like the cockatoo y 

And, like camelions, daily change their hue. 

From patches juſtly placd they borrow graces, 

And with vermilion lacker o'er their faces. 

This cuſtom, as we viſibly diſcern, 

They, by frequenting ladies toilettes, learn. 
How happy lives the man, how ſure to charm, 

Whoſe knot embroider'd flutters down his arm ; 

On him the ladies caſt a yielding glance, 

Sigh in his ſongs, and languiſh in his dance ; 

While wretched is the wit, contemn'd, forlorn, 

Whoſe gummy hat no ſcarlet plumes adorn : 

No broider'd flowers his worſted ancle grace, 

Nor cane emboſs'd with gold directs his pace; 

No lady's favour on his ſword is hung: 

What tho* Apollo diftate from his tongue, 

His wit is ſpiritleſs, and void of grace, 

Who wants th' aſſurance of brocade and lace, 

While the gay fop genteely talks of weather, 

The fair in raptures doat upon his feather : 

Like a court lady, tho' he write and ſpell, 

His minute ſtep was faſhion'd by Marcell : 

He dreſſes — fences what avails to know? 

For women chuſe their men, like ſilks, for ſhow, 
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You'll think its time ſome other theme to hy; 
And not with beaus and fops fatigue the muſe ; 
Shou'd I let ſatire looſe on Engliſh ground. 
There fools of various character aboung + 
But here my verſe is to one race confin'd: 

All Frenchmen are of petit maitre kind, 


The French dreſs, of both ſexes, is ſo well kno 
that it is needleſs to expatiate on that ſubject, 08 
their dreſs is ſo variable, that it is next to 3 —— 
minutely to deſcribe it. It may, however, be fa T1 
that they have more inventions in their dreſs than 
any of their neighbours ; and their conſtantly chang 
ing their faſhions is of infinite ſervice to their mund 
factures. 

When LO firſt arrives at Paris he finds it ne 
ceſſary to ſend for the taylor, peruquier, hatter, . 
maker, and every other tradeſman concerned in the 


| equipment of the human body. He muſt even ch 

| his buckles, and the form of his ruffles; and, though 
| at the riſk of his life, ſuit his clothes to the mode of 
| the ſeaſon. For example, though the weather ſhould 


be ever ſo cold, he muſt wear his Habit detb [ſummer 
ſuit] or demi ſaiſon | mid ſeaſon] without preſuming to 
put on a warm dreſs before the day which faſhion has 
fixed for that purpoſe ; and neither old age or infirmity 
will excuſe a man for wearing his hat upon his head, 
either at home or abroad. Females are, if poſſible, 
ſtill more ſubje& to the caprices of faſhion, All their 
dreſſes and habits muſt be altered and new trimmed. 
They muſt have new caps, new laces, new ſhoes, and 
their hair new cut, They muſt have their raffaties for 
the ſummer, their flowered ſilks for the ſpring and 
autumn, and their ſatins and damaſks for winter. The 
men too muſt provide themſelves with a camblet ſuit, 
trimmed with ſilver, for ſpring and autumn, with ſilk 
clothes for ſummer, and cloth laced with gold or velvet 
for winter; and they muſt wear their bag-wigs 4 la 
pigeon. This variety of dreſs is abſolutely indiſpenſible, 
for all thoſe who pretend to any rank above the vulgar, 
All ranks, from the king downwards, uſe powder ; and 
even the rabble, according to their abilities, imitate 
their ſuperiors in the fopperies of faſhion. The com- 
mon people of the country, however, ſtill retain, with- 
out any material deviation, the old faſhicned modes of 
dreſs, the large hat, and moſt enormous jack-boots, 
with ſuitable ſpurs ; and this contraſt is even percetv- 
able a few miles from Paris. In large cities the clergy, 
lawyers, phyſicians, and merchants, generally dreſs in 
black; and it has been obſerved that the French, 
in their modes of dreſs, are, in ſome meaſure, go- 
verned by commercial circumſtances. 

The diverſions of the French are much the ſame as 
thoſe of the Engliſh, but they carry their gallantry to 
a much greater exceſs. The nobility and gentry ac- 
compliſh themſelves in the academical exerciſes of 
dancing, fencing, and riding, in the practice of which 
they excel all their neighbours in kill and grace- 
fulneſs ; and, indeed, few of the common people are 
without ſome knowledge of thoſe embelliſhments. 
They are fond of hunting; and the gentry have now 
left off their heavy jack-boots, their huge war-ſaddle, 
and monſtrous curb-bridle, in that exerciſe, and ac- 
commodate themſelves to the Engliſh manner. The 
landholdrs are as jealous of their 47 as they are in 
England, and equally niggardly of 1 


ir to their inferiors. 


A few of the French princes of the blood, and no- 
bility, are more magnificent in their palaces and * 
pages than any of the Engliſn; but the other ranks 
hold no compariſon in opulence and elegance, " 
only with the Engliſh nobility and gentry in gener, 
but the middling people. | | 

The late wn. A ner Dr. Goldſmith has beau- 
tifully depicted the French nation in the following 
lines: 


To kinder ſkies, where gentler manners reign, 
I turn, and France diſplays her bright domain 
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rightly land, of mirth and ſocial eaſe, 
Go Lich thyſelf, whom all the world can pleaſe : 
How often have I led thy ſportive choir, 
With tuneleſs pipe, beſide the murmuring Loire, 
Where ſhading elms along the margin grew, 
And freſhen'd from the wave the zephyr flew ; 
And haply, tho' my harſh touch faltring ſtill, 
But mock d all tune, and marr'd the dancer's {k1ll, 
Yet wou'd the e praiſe my wondrous power, 
And dance, forgetful of the noon-tide hour. 
Alike all ages: dames of ancient days 
Have led their children thro' the mirthful maze; 
And the gay grandſire, ſkill'd in geſtic lore, 
Has friſk'd beneath the burden of threeſcore. 
So bleſs'd a life thoſe thoughtleſs realms diſplay ; 
Thus idly buſy rolls their world away. 
Theirs are thoſe arts that mind to mind endear ; 
For honour forms the ſocial remper here. 
Honour, that praiſe which real merit gains, 
Or e'en imaginary worth obtains, 
Here paſſes current ; paid from hand to hand, 
It ſhifts in ſplendid traffic round the land. 
From courts to camps, to cottages it ſtrays, 
And all are taught an avarice of praiſe, 
They pleaſe, are pleas'd ; they give to get eſteem, 
Till, ſeeming bleſs'd, they grow to what they ſeem, 
But while this ſofter art their bliſs ſupplies, 
It gives their follies alſo room to riſe; 
For praiſe too dearly lov'd, or warmly fought, 
Enfeebles all internal ſtrength of thought; 
And the weak ſoul, within itſelf unbleſt, 
Leans for all pleaſure on another's breaſt, 
Hence oſtentation here, with tawdry art, 
Pants for the vulgar praiſe which fools impart. 
Here vanity aſſumes her pert grimace, 
And trims her coat of frize with copper lace. 
Here beggar pride defrauds her daily cheer, 
To boaſt one ſplendid banquet once a year. 
The mind ſtill turns where ſhifting faſhion draws, 
Nor weighs the ſolid worth of ſelf-applaule. 


With all their defects, the French have many good 
qualities, and are very reſpectable forthe great attention 
they pay to ſtrangers, and the general taſte for literature 
which prevails amongſt thoſe of the higher claſs. The 
French literati have great influence even 1n the gay 
and diſſipated city of Paris. Their opinions not only 
determine the merit of works of taſte and ſcience, but 
they have conſiderable weight with reſpect to the man- 
ners and ſentiments of people of rank, and of the pub- 
licin general. 

France has produced many men who ſtand in the 
higheſt eftimation in the ſeveral departments of litera- 
ture; ſuch as Racine, Corneille, Moliere, Botleau, Pa- 
ſcal, the archbiſhop of Cambray, Monteſquieu, 
D'Argen, Voltaire, and others; not to omit the cele- 
brated Madame Dacier. Deſcartes was the greateſt 
philoſopher of his time. D'Alembert ſtands eminent 
for mathematical knowledge ; as does Buffon for that 
of natural hiſtory. 

The French language is chiefly compoſed of words 
radically derived from the Latin, with ſome derived 
from the German, as introduced by the Franks. Lew- 
is XIV. who liberally patronized every plan that tend- 
td to its advancement and perfection, ſucceeded fo 
happily as to render it the moſt univerſal of all the 
living tongues; a Circumſtance which equally pro- 


moted his greatneſs and glory; for his court and na- 


tion thereby became the ſchool of arts, ſciences, and 
politeneſs, With reſpect to the properties of the French 
language, they are certainly inferior to the Engliſh ; 
but they are well adapted to ſubjects void of elevation 


or paſſion, and admirably accommodated to dalliance, 


compliment, and common converſation. It is gene- 
rally underſtood throughout Europe ; and perſons in 
the higheſt claſſes of life are deemed deficient in polite 
accompliſhments without a tolerable knowledge of it, 
This is beſt. to be acquired by frequent convyerſa- 
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tion with French people of all claſſes upon their own 
ſpot. 

The prevailing religion of France is the Roman 
Catholic. The King has the title of Moſt Chriſtian, 
and is ſtiled, by the Pope, Eldeſt Son of the Church. 
We have already mentioned the edict of Nantz, paſſed 
by Henry IV. in favour of the Proteſtants, called 
Hugonots, in 1598, and revoked by Lewis XIV. in 
1685, Though the French clergy are more exempt 
than ſome others from papal authority, yet they are 
not in general diſpoſed to favour any thing that looks 
like reformation. In ſome parts of France many of 
the clergy and magiſtrates are very intolerant, and 
much inclined to perſecute the Proteſtants. However, 
ſince the alliance with the ſtates of America, they have 
been more tolerated, and their aſſemblies for worſhip, 
in many places, not diſturbed. But, upon the whole, 
the people of France diſcover no diſpoſition towards a 
reformaticn in religion. 


Ie 


Manufactures, Trade, Commerce, Coin, Government, 


Revenue, Taxes, Ranks of Nobility, Honorary Orders, 
Sc. of the Kingdom of France. 


HE French have, within the laſt century, been 

very aſſiduous to improve their manufactures. 
The moſt admirable works in tapeſtry, filligree, and 
ſculpture, are executed at the Gobelins in Paris. The 
ilk manufacture was carried to great perfection during 
the reign of Lewis XIV. and at this time the city of Lyons 
excels in producing the fineſt ſilks. The woollen ma- 
nufactures at Abbeville are very little inferior to the 
Engliſh, The manufactures of ſoap, thread, lace, 
linen, paper, glaſs, porcelain, cambrics, lawns, arms, 
artillery, falt-petre, brandy, &c. are very conſiderable; 
but in thoſe of hard-ware, toys, gold and ſilver lace, 
&c. the French artizans are out-done by the Engliſh. 
Their foreign trade is, however, very conſiderable. 

Here is a board of trade, conſiſting of ſome privy 
counſellors, and merchants deputed from ſome of the 
principal trading towns of France. But one great diſad- 
vantage to the trade and commerce of this kingdom 
is, that merchants and traders are not held in ſo honour- 
able a light as they are in England ; hence the poorer 
part of the French nobility and nobleſſe ſeek employ- 
ments in the army, church, and law. Whether the Com- 
mercial Treaty, lately entered into between the courts 
of Verſailles and London, has contributed to the ad- 
vancement or obſtruction of the trade of France, ge- 
nerally conſidered, ſtill remains a doubt. The po- 
pular clamour in this kingdom, however, has been 
loud againſt it. 

Many of the cities of France have the liberty of 
coinage, each having peculiar marks to diſtinguiſh their 
reſpective pieces. The ſeveral mints are under the in- 
ſpection of the Cours de Monnoies, or mint courts of 
Paris, Lyons, and Pau. | 

Accounts are kept in livres, ſous, and deniers. 
Twelve deniers are equal to a fol or ſou, or a half- 


penny Engliſh; and 20 ſous make a livre. The de- 


nier is a ſmall copper piece; but ſols and livres are 
only imaginary coins. The liard is another copper coin, 
equal to three deniers An ecu is worth 28. 6d. a loins 
blanc 58. a piſtole 88. 4d. and a louis d'or 11. ſterling, 

The government of France may be called abſolute 
monarchy, being ſolely veſted in the king. The king- 
dom is divided into a number of provinces, over each 
of which is appointed a king's lieutenant-general, 
and a „ who, in ſome reſpects, reſembles 
the lords-lieutenant of the counties in England; but 


their powers are far more extenſive. Diſtributive 


Juſtice in France is adminiſtered by parliaments, cham- 
bers of accounts, courts of aid, prefidial courts, ge- 
neralities, elections, and other courts. The courts of 


parliament are twelve, viz thoſe of Paris, Thoulouſe, 


Rouen, Grenoble, Bourdeaux, Dijon, Aix, Rennes, 


Pau, Metz, Beſangon, and Douay. . Beſides theſe there 
10 L. | are 
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are ſuperior councils kept at Colmer, Perpignan, and. 
in the province of Artois. Theſe courts conſiſt of a 
certain number of preſidents and inferior judges, who 

urchaſe their places. The parliament of Paris 1s 
the molt conſiderable ; for hither the king frequently 
comes in perſon, and here his royal edicts are re- 
corded and promulged, till when they have not the 
force of laws. It is compoſed of peers of the realm, 
and the only parliament that has any Juriſdiction 
over them ; they being alſo obliged to have their let- 
ters patent of peerage regiſtered there, that they may 
have right to fit in all the other parliaments. Ir 
is divided into ſeveral chambers. The grand cham- 
ber is appropriated chiefly for the trial of peers. That 
called the Tournelle are civil judges in all matters of 
property above the value of 1000 livres. That called 
the Tournelle Criminelle receives and decides appeals 
from inferior courts in criminal caſes. Beſides theſe 
three capital chambers there are five of requeſt, for 
receiving the depoſitions of witneſſes, and determining 
cauſes, pretty much in the ſame manner as our bills 
and anſwers in chancery, and in the exchequer. There 
are alſo two other ſorts of ſuperior courts : the chamber 
of accounts, to which managers of the king's money 
are obliged to gtve accounts; and the courts of aids, 
wherein are determined all cauſes relating to the ex- 
chequer. There are others for ſmaller macters, called 
preſidial courts, in all the cities and conſiderable towns, 
The kingdom is divided into generalities, or diſtricts, 
in each of which is commonly an office of the treaſurers, 
and the king's commiſſary or intendant. The genera- 
lities are ſubdivided into elections ſubordinate to the 
generalities, and which compute the proportion which 
every pariſh in their diviſion muſt raiſe of the ſum de- 
manded by the generality, and ſend out their orders 
accordingly. For adminiſtering juſtice, and puniſhing 
criminals, there are magiſtrates in every conſiderable 
town, who are commonly lawyers, appointed by the 
king, called differently in divers places; in ſome bailiffs, 
in others provolts, in others feneſchals; but their power 
and duty are much the ſame. 

The taxes paid by the common people are very large. 
The conſtant ones, belides the extraordinary in time of 
war, are fix ſorts. 1. The taille, a ſum paid yearly by 
every houſe-holder, according to his ſubſtance and 
family; from which the nobility, clergy, and crown- 
officers are exempt. 2. The taillion, paid by the ſame 
perſons as the taille, amounting to about one third of 
that. 3. Subliſtence money, for ſubſiſtence of the 
ſoldiers in winter, by which the ſubject is excuſed from 
free quarters ; paid by the ſame perſons, and in the ſame 
manner, as the two former. 4. Cuſtoms on imports 
and exports. 5. The gabelle, a duty on ſalt, which 
the king alone has a right to ſell, Every family is 
obliged to take a certain quantity yearly, and pay the 
duty, whether they. can conſume it or not. 6. Small 
exciſes upon all neceſſaries of life, farms, and other 
demeſnes of the crown, Other taxes are the capitation 
or poll- tax; the 1oths of all eſtates, offices, and em- 
ployments; the $5oth penny, from which neither no- 
bility or clergy are exempted ; and the foths or free- 
gifts of the clergy. Vaſt ſums may be alſo raiſed by 
raiſing and lowering the coin at pleaſure, by compound- 
ing debentures and government bills, and other op- 
— 3.5 means. The whole kingdom, in ſhort, is 
but one great farm to the crown, 

The nobility conſiſts of four claſſes, viz. princes of 


the blood, high nobility, ordinary nobility, and mo- 


dern nobility. He who is neareſt to the crown, after 
the king's children, is the firſt prince of the blood. 
Among the higher nobility the dukes and counts, 
peers of France, have the precedence: they aſſiſt at 
the unction of a king, attend when he holds a lit de juſ- 
tice, or bed of juſtice, and enjoy a ſeat in the parliament 
of Paris. In this claſs are likewiſe included the knights 
of the Holy Ghoſt, the governors of provinces, and 
lieutenant-generals, with ſome other dukes, counts, 
and marquiſſes. The ordinary nobility are divided 


into nobleſſe de race, and nobleſſe de naiſance Th 
. — 


madern or new nobility are ſuch as the kin 
ed letters of nobility to, or conferred ſome 
by which they became ennobled. 

The orders of knighthood are thoſe of St. M. 6 
inſtituted in 1469; the order of the Holy Ghoſt 10 a], 
ed in 1578; and the order of St. Lewis, which ad. 
inſtituted by Lewis XIV. The firſt conſiſts of Was 
knights; the ſecond of the ſame number, with th 5 = 
vereign at the head; and the third is a militar 5 
for the encouragement of officers of merit. A 

The king's titles are Lewis XVI. byt 
God king of France and Navarre. His Lig of 
writing, or ſpeaking, call him Sire; foreigners callim 
the Moſt Chriſtian; and the pope gives him the a 2", 
lation of The.Eldeſt Son of the Church. The ſon f 
the king of France, and heir to the crown, is file 
Dauphin; the ſecond ſon duke of Orleans; and third 
duke of Anjou. The eldeſt ſon of the Dauphin is the 
duke of Burgundy, the ſecond duke of Aquitain, the 
third duke of Berry, and the fourth duke o Provence. 


TECTION  Y, 
CONCISE HISTORY or FRANCE. 


g bath grant. 
places upon, 


HIS kingdom was anciently inhabited by a people 

called Celtæ, on whom the Romans firſt con. 

ferred the name of Gauls, when Julius Cæſar reduced 
their country into a Roman province. 

Gaul continued in poſſeſſion of the Romans till the 
ſubverſion of the empire in the fifth century, when 
it became a prey to the Goths, the Burgundians, and 
the Franks, who ſubdued, but did not extirpate, the 
ancient natives. The Franks, who gave it the name 
of Frankenland, or France, were a collection of ſeve- 
ral people inhabiting Germany, but more particular- 
ly of the Salii, who lived on the banks of the river 
Sale, and were more poliſhed then their neighbours, 
The Salii had a law that they held in particular vene- 
ration, which was to exclude all females from regal 
power, or the inheritance of ſoverefgnty. This law 
is ſtill 1 by the French, and. known by the 
name of the Salic or Salique Law. 

The Franks and Burgundians parcelled out the Jands 
to their ſeveral leaders, who, at length, aſſumed inde- 
pendency, but ſtill acknowledged the king as their no- 

minal head. Hence aroſe thoſe numerous principali- 
ties and ſtates into which France was anciently divided; 
and from this ſource originated thoſe ſeveral parliaments 
mentioned in the preceding part of our account of this 
kingdom. 2 

Clovis, who began his reign A. D. 468, was the firſt 
Chriſtian monarch of the Franks. From this period 
the French hiſtory becomes important; civil feuds, 
foreign wars, great enterprizes, and political events, fil 
the pages. : . 

Prior to Charlemagne, the firſt race of the French 
kings had many bloody wars with the Saracens, who 
retaliated upon the poſterity of the Goths and Vandals 
the barbarities uſed by thoſe people to their prede- 
ceſſors. 

A. D. 800 Charlemagne, king of France, the glory 
of the age in which he lived, made himſelf maſter 0 
Germany, Spain, and part of Italy ; was crowned king 
of the Romans by the pope, and thus became emperor 
of the welt. : SS d 

Charlemagne, at his death, left his empire divide 
among his children, which proved fatal to his poſteri- 
ty. Soon after this the Normans, a fierce warl Kc prof 
from Norway and Denmark, ravaged the kingdom 3 
France; and, about the year 900, obliged the 2 
to yield up Normandy and Bretagne to Rollo t wr 
leader, who profeſſed himſelf a Chriſtian, and marr? 10 
the king's daughter. This began the Norman —_— 
France, which afterwards became a great misfortons 
to that nation; as from the Norman, William, * 


conquered England, the animoſities between Bag az 
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and France had their origin, and the conteſts in gene- 
ral proved inglorious to the latter. 

Paſſing over the dark ages of the cruſades, and their 
relative circumſtances, we ſhall proceed to that period 
when France began to extend its influence over Europe, 
which was in the reign of Francis I, cotemporary with 
Henry VIII. of England. 5 

This prince was a candidate for the empire of Ger- 
many, but loſt the Imperial crown; Charles V. of the 
houſe of Auſtria, and king of Spain, being choſen in 

is ſtead. 

* made ſeveral capital expeditions into Spain; 
put in one, which he undertook againſt Italy, he was 
defeated at the battle of Pavia, taken priſoner, and 
obliged to agree to the moſt humiliating terms, in or- 
ger to obtain his releaſe. His breach of the terms by 
which he procured his enlargement, occaſioned con- 
tinual wars againſt the emperor, till the death of Francis, 
which happened in 1547. . 

At this period, however, France was rather in a 
flouriſhing condition; and Henry II. ſon and ſucceſſor 
of Francis I. was, in general, a very fortunate prince ; 
for though he loſt the battle of St. Quintin, againſt the 
Engliſh and Spaniards, yet he retook Calais from the 
former, who never after had any footing in France. In 
1559 he was killed at a tilting match by the count of 
Montgomery. He was ſucceeded by his ſon Francis II. 
in whoſe reign the religious diſputes began to break 
out in France. IJ he Proteſtants were perſecuted under 
Charles IX. his brother and ſucceſſor. Theſe diſputes 
occaſioned two civil wars; after the concluſion of which, 
on St. Bartholomew's day, 1572, was perpetrated the 
horrid maſſacre of the Proteſtants at Paris, which left 
an indelible ſtain on the hiſtory of Frange, Upon 
this a confederacy, called the Holy League, was enter- 
ed into by the Papiſts of France and Spain, for the ex- 
tirpation of the Proteſtants. 

On the demiſe of Charles IX. Henry III. king 
of Poland, ſucceeded to the kingdom of France in 
1574, and taking the part of the eee, a the 
leaguers, was aſſaſſinated by one Clement, a friar. 

Henry, king of Navarre, of the houſe of Bourbon, 
ſucceeding, the Proteſtants obtained an edict, called 
the Edict of Nantz, 1589, in their favour, from Henry 
IV. whereby they were tolerated in the free exerciſe of 
their religion, 1n all parts of the kingdom except Pa- 
ris: but ſtill, the king obſerving a great majority of his 
kingdom zealous Catholics, found himſelf under a ne- 
ceſſity of declaring himſelf of that religion ; nor could 
this preſerve him from the malice of the monks ; for 
Ravillac, a friar, ſtabbed him to the heart in his 
coach, in the ſtreets of Paris, the 14th of May, on 
preſumption that he was ſtill a Proteſtant. Lewis XIII. 
was but nine years of age at the time of his father's 
death. When he grew up he diſcarded his mother and 
her favourites, and choſe for his miniſter the famous 
cardinal Richlieu, who, by his reſolute and bloody 
meaſures, put a period to the remaining liberties of 
France, and to the religious eſtabliſhment of the Pro- 
teſtants there, by taking from them Rochelle, in 1658. 

his put an end to the civil wars on account of reli- 
gion in France, which had been attended with immenſe 
expence of blood and treaſure, and cauſed conflagra- 
tions molt direful in their conſequences. 

Richlieu, after having quelled, by a maſterly train 
of politics, all the conſpiracies which were formed 
againſt him, died ſome months before Lewis XIII. 
Who, in 1643, left his ſon, afterwards the famous Lewis 

IV. to inherit his kingdom. - 

During the minority of this prince the kingdom 
vas rent by the factions of the great, and the diviſions 

tween the court and parliament. It was involved at 
once in civil and domeſtic wars; but the queen-mo- 
ther, Anne of Auſtria, having made cardinal Mazarine 

er firſt miniſter, he found means to turn the arms 
een of Cromwell againſt the Spaniards, and to divide 
| - domeltic enemies of the court ſo effectually among 

nemſclyes, that, when Lewis, on the death of chat mi- 
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niſter, in 1661, aſſumed the reins, he found himſelf the 
moſt abſolute monarch that had ever ſat upon the 
throne of France. | „„ 

On the death of Mazarine he had the good fortune 
to put the domeſtic affairs of his adminiſtration into the 
hands of Colbert, who formed new ſyſtems for the 
glory, commerce, and manufactures of France, all 
which were carried into execution with great aſſiduity. 
As an author of eminence very juſtly obſerves, to 
write the hiſtory of his reign would be to write that of 
all Europe. Ignorance and ambition were the only 
enemies of Lewis. . Through the former he was blind. 
to every patriotic duty as a king, and promoted the in- 
tereſts of his ſubjects, only that they might the better 
anſwer the purpoſes of his greatneſs : by the latter he 
embroiled himſelf with all his neighbours, and wan- 
tonly rendered Germany a diſmal ſcene of devaſtation, 
He made and broke treaties for his convenience; and; 
at length, raiſed a confederacy againſt himſelf of almoſt 
all the other princes of Europe, at the head of which 
was William lil. king of England. This alliance he 
oppoſed for ſome years, till having provoked the Eng- 
liſn by his repeated infidelities, their arms, under the 
duke of Marlborough, and thoſe of the Auſtrians, un- 
der prince Eugene, ſullied all the renown he had ob- 
tained. His reign, which began ſplendid, ended miſe- 
rably; and he died on the firſt of September, 1715, 
being ſucceeded by his grandſon, Lewis XV. 

This monarch, in the courſe of his reign, was ſtiled 
the Well Beloved, which he loſt ſome years before he 
died. He was deteſted and deſpiſed by his ſubjects, 
for his ſhameful and licentious attachments, and illibe- 
ral treatment of ſome of the worthieſt men of the 
kingdom. He died in the 64th year of his age, and 
59th of his reign, A. D. 1774; and was ſucceeded by 
his grandſon, Lewis XVI. who was born in 1754; and, 
in 1770, married Maria Antonietta, ſiſter to the emperor 


of Germany. The events, in general, of his reign, are 


too well known to need recapitulation. We have, there- 
fore, only to aiſure our readers, that ſuch tranſactions 
as may occur reſpecting the preſent diſſentions between 
the king and parliaments, from their commencement 


| to the cloſe of our work, ſhall be inſerted in the ſupple- 


menc, 
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Containing a Geographical Deſcription of F R ENC H 
FLANDERS. | 


1 Flanders is bounded on the north by the 
Seine and German Ocean, and on the weſt by the 
latter. On the eaſt it is bounded by the Auſtrian Ne- 
therlands, and on the ſouth by Artois. It abounds in 
grain, vegetables, flax, cattle, &c. 

Liſle, on the Deule, the capital of the French Ne- 
therlands, is ſtrong and beautiful, and has one of the 
fineſt citadels in Europe. It contains likewiſe an hoſ- 
pital, an handſome exchange, a number of churches and 
convents, ſeveral courts of, judicature, and a mint, with 
a conſiderable manufactory of camblets, cloths, and 
other ſtuffs. There is always a ftrong garriſon kept 
up in this town; W 1 1551 

Douay is a well fortified town, with a citadel, ſitua- 
ted on the river Scarpe, and the borders of Artois. By 
means of ſluices the whole country round may be laid 
under water. Here are ſeveral churches, a famous ſe- 
minary and univerſity, and a parliament, | 

Gravelines, a ſmall but ſtrong town on the river Aa, 
about nine miles from Dunkirk, is well fortified, and 
has a harbour at the mouth of the river. | 

The Province of CamBrEs1s is about ten leagues 
long, and from five to fix where broadeſt, has ſtates of 
its own, and is very fruitfu} and populous. 

Cambray, the capital, ſeated on the Scheld, 13 miles 
from Douay, was taken by Lewis XIV. in 1677, and 
next year was yielded to him by the treaty of Nime- 
guen, together with the whole Cambreſis. It is the oe 

of 
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of an archbiſhop, who is lord of the city, ſtiling him- 
ſelf alſo prince of the holy Roman Empire, and count 
of Cambreſis. The city is not only well fortified, but alſo 
defended by a citadel and fort. There is ſtill a manu- 
factory here of the fine lawn, which takes its name 
from the city, and for which it has been long famous. 
The inhabitants are ſaid to be very lively and induſtri- 
ous, and to have a genius for the ſciences. 

Chateau-Cambreſis is a ſmall town, ſituated 14 miles 
from Cambray, where the archbiſhop, who is temporal 
lord of it, has a noble palace. It was formerly a for- 
tified town, but now lies quite open. i 

FRENCH HAIN AUT r, 50 miles long, and 12 broad, lies 
within the juriſdiction hs the parliament of Douay, and 
contains the following places: 

Valenciennes, a large and populous town, on the 
Scheld, with a good citadel, and other fortifications, 
15 miles from Cambray. Part of it is in the dioceſe of 
Cambray, and part in that of Arras. The manufactures 
are woollen ſtuffs, camblets, barracans, and a ſort of 
fine lawns, called batiſte, in French. 

Condẽ, on the conflux of the Haine and Scheld, is 
ſtrongly fortified. Queſnoy contains ſome manufac- 
tories of linen and ſtuff; Baya is famous for ſome Ro- 
man cauſeways ; Maubeuge, on the Sambre, is well 
fortified, and celebrated as the reſidence of the inten- 
dant of Hainault; and Landrecy, on the Sombre, was 
yielded to Lewis XIV. by the treaty of the Pyrenees, 

Charlemont, the only place worth mentioning in 
the French part of the - earldom of Namvs, is a little 
fortified town, which had its name from its ſituation 
on a ſteep rock near the Maes, and its founder Charles V. 

The principal place in the government of Dunkirk 
is the celebrated town of that name, which, for cen- 
turies paſt, has been confidered as a place of great im- 

portance, and the poſſeſſion of it diſputed at the ex- 
pence of much blood and treaſure. | 

Dunkirk is the moſt eaſterly harbour on that fide of 
France which is next to Great-Britain. It was origi- 
nally a mean hamlet, conſiſting only of a few fiſher- 
mens huts; but a church being built there, it was, 
from that, and its ſituation, which is a ſandy eminence, 


called Dunkirk; Dun ſignifying, in the old Gallic | 


language, a hill; and Kir being the old Flemiſh name 
for church. 

This place underwent a variety of repairs and de- 
molitions from the year 960 to 1634, being then in the 
poſſeſſion of the Spaniards, and rhe beſt harbour in 
Flanders. | | 

The French, entering into a treaty with England in 
1655, aſſiſted by Cromwell, attacked and took it; and it 
was put into the hands of the Engliſh, in conſequence 
of a treaty between them and the French. 

To the Engliſh it was of very great importance. 
They therefore improved the fortifications, and built a 
citadel z yet they kept it only four years; for, in 1662, 
two years after the reſtoration, Charles II. ſold this 
valuable acquiſition to France. 


After this it was fortified by Vauban in a very ex- 
traordinary manner, and at an immenſe expence to 
Lewis XIV. Being a place where the French privateers 
.. were ſtationed in time of war, the fortifications were de- 


moliſhed in conſequenceof the treaty of Utrecht in 171 3. 


In the year 1720, during a great ſtorm, the ſea broke 
up the bar, or dam, and reſtored to the Dunkirkers the 


uſe of the harbour in a very conſiderable degree. 

In the year 1740, when Great-Britain was engaged 
in war with Spain, Lewis XV. ſet about improving the 
advantage which Dunkirk had derived from the ſtorm 
in 1720, by reſtoring the works, and repairing the har- 
bour. He erected new forts in the place of thoſe which 
had been deſtroyed; and ſoon eſpouſed the cauſe of 
Spain, and became a principal in the war againſt us, 

At the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1748, it was 
ſtipulated, that all the works towards the ſea ſhould be 
deſtroyed a ſecond time ; notwithſtanding which, be- 
fore the declaration of the war in 17 56, the place was in 


as good a ſtate of defence towards the ſea, as it had 


| 


been at any time during the war which 
by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, Thus he Per 


always endeavoured to elude the demolition of this 
l . 


fortification. 
Mardyke, a village about three miles 

Dunkirk, is celebrated on account of dries of 
erected there, with its ſluice and baſons, by © nal 
Lewis XIV. after the peace of Utrecht : but, h er of 
tue of an article of the treaty concluded at the 3 
in 1717, this canal hath been rendered, in a desen 
ſure, uſeleſs. ent men- 


The Government of Merz conſiſts of Meſain French 
Barras, La Saare, and French Luxemburg. 'By th 
firſt of theſe is meant the territory round the Cit of 
Metz, in Lorrain, which was yielded for ever 9 
French by the treaty of Weſtphalia; together with 
other diſtrièts in the biſhoprics of Metz, in which the 
only place worth mentioning is 

Metz, ſituated at the conflux of the Moſelle and 

Seille. It is the ſee of a biſhop, ſuffragan to the arch. 
biſhop of Treves. Here are many churches, a parlia- 
ment, an intendency, a mint, ſeveral abbies, inferior 
courts of juſtice and offices, three citadels, and a 
Jewiſh ſynagogue, 
The city 1s divided into the Old and New, both of 
which are large and handſome; but the latter excel; 
the former, at leaſt in reſpe& to beauty, The Jews 
are confined to a particular quarter, and diſtinguiſhed 
from others by wearing yellow caps. 

French Barras is a part of the duchy of Bar, which 
has been long in the poſſeſſion of the French. It con- 
tains ſeveral {mall towns, of which Longwi and Jamertz 
are the chief, 

The French part of the duchy of Luxemburg was 
acquired by the peace of the Pyrenees. 


Thionville, the capital, a fortified town, on the weſ- 


tern bank of the Moſelle, over which it has a beautiful 
bridge, is under the juriſdiction of the parliament of 
Merz. The governor of the town alſo is ſubordinate 
to that of Metz, | 

Carignanes is a town ſituated on the Chier, ſix miles 
from Sedan to the weſt, and formerly called Ivoy. 
When Lewis XIV, conferred it on the count of Soiſ- 
ſons, of the houſe of Savoy, its name was changed 
to Carignan, after that of a town in Piedmont, of which 
the count's father was lord. 

Saar-Louis, on the Saar, is one of the French bul- 


warks towards Germany. The peninſula on which it 


ſtands can be laid under water, and the ramparts are 


| planted with three rows of trees. 


The Government of Lox RAIN is 100 miles long, near 
as many broad, mountainous in ſome places, but in 
general fertile, ; 

Nancy, the capital, ſituated on the river Meurte, s 
divided into the Old and New Town, of which the 
latter is the largeſt and moſt beautiful ; but the ducal 
palace is in the former, which is alſo fortified. Here 
are many convents, ſeveral churches, of which 1om* 
are collegiate, an academy of fciences, a commandery 
of the knights of Malta, and a rich hoſpital. In the 
church of St. George is the monument of Charles the 
Bold, duke of Burgundy, who was killed while he 
was beſieging this city in the year 1476. The other 
towns in this duchy are of no conſequence. 

The duchy of Bar is fruitful and well watered, ö 
is included in one government with Lorrain. 

Bar- le-Duc, the capital, is divided into the Upper 
and Lower, and contains a ducal palace, ſeveral ns 
vents and churches, and an hoſpital. e M 

Pont i Mouſſon is a conſiderable town on the! of 
ſelle, over which it has a bridge, about 15 mile my 
Metz and Nancy. The river parts it into 7 f 
which that on the eaſt ſide is in the dioceſe of Meta, _— 
the other that of Toul, The town gives name tos = 
quiſate, and contains ſeveral churches and convent-, 
with a ſeminary __ an univerſity. Clermont 
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Clermont en Argonne, ſo called to diſtinguiſh it from 
other cities of the ſame name, is the chief place of an earl- 
dom and bailiwick, which Charles III. yielded. to 
Lewis XIII. king of France; and Lewis XIV. gave, 
in full property, to the prince of Condè. 


Betwixt the Maes and Moſelle lie ſeveral lordſhips, 


which take their names from their capitals, and are in- 
dependent of both duchies. 


jn the Government of VERDUN, the only place 
worth noticing is Verdun, on the Maes, a large po- 
vlous city, defended by a fine citadel, and otherwiſe 
"ell fortified. It is the ſee of a biſhop, and has many 


fne churches and abbies. 


The ſmall Government of Tour, which is quite 
hemmed in by Lorrain, contains only one town, viz. 

Toul, on the Moſelle, over which it has a fine bridge. 
Beſides ſeveral churches, here are a cathedral, many 
convents, three abbies, two priories, two hoſpitals, a 
ſeminary, and a commandery of Malta; and the town, 
which is a biſhop's ſee, is well fortified. 


The Government of ALsace is bounded to the weſt 
by Burgundy and Lorrain, to the eaſt by the Ortenau 
and Briſgau, to. the ſouth by Switzerland and Elſgau, 
and to the north by the Palatinate. The foil is good, 
yielding grain, flax, fruit, tobacco, wood, wine, paſ- 
ture, ſaffron, hemp, Turkiſh corn, oats, rye, barley, 
c. This country is ſeparated from Lorrian by the 
Jofty Waſgau Mountains, upon which grow ſeveral 
kinds of large trees, and various ſpecies of ſhrubs, 
plants, &c. Game likewiſe abounds upon them; and 
their bowels contain filver, copper, lead, iron, anti- 
mony, cobalt, ſulphur, coal, mineral waters, &c. The 
rivers, which fall from theſe mountains, are the Leber, 
Cher, Andlace, Ergers, Sorr, Breuſch, Motter, Seltz- 
back, Lauter Queech, Ber, and Ill. Beſides theſe 
Alſace contains ſeveral lakes, and is watered by the 
Rhine, which ſeparates it from Germany. The inha- 
bitants are either Roman Catholics or Lutherans, and 
they ſpeak the German language. 

At the peace of Munſter the emperor yielded up to 
France the town of Briſac, the landgravate of Upper and 
Lower Alface, the Sundgau, and the diſtrict of the ten 
Imperial cities in Alſace, with the ſovereignty thereof ; 
and, at the peace of Ryſwick, in 1697, the emperor 
and empire ceded to France the perpetual ſovereignty 


of Straſburg, and its dependencies, on the left ſide of | 


the Rhine, 

Straſburg, the capital of the whole country, and 
formerly a free imperial city, ſituated on the rivers III 
and Breuſch, about a quarter of a league from the 
Rhine, took the name of Straſburg from its ſtanding 
near a highway, called, by the Latin writers of the 
middle age, Strata. It is a large and ancient city. The 


bridge over the Rhine is near an Engliſh mile long. 


Though the city may be laid under water, it is well for- 
tied, and has a regular citadel. The cathedral is the 
principal ſtructure in Straſburg that merits obſervation, 
The ornaments preſented to this church, by Lewis XIV. 
colt an immenſe ſum. Its ſteeple is juſtly reckoned one 
of the higheſt in Europe. The great bell in it weighs 
above ten tons; and another, called the ſilver bell, as 
being moſtly of that metal, two tens, and 600 weight, 
which is rung only twice a year. In this church is like- 
viſe a large clock, which exhibits the various motions 
of the planets. 

The other public buildings of any note are the epiſ- 
Copal palace, the arſenal, the theatre, and the royal and 
city hoſpitals. They have a fine phyſic garden, and an 
anatomical theatre. 


There are alſo ſeveral convents here; together With 


a Lutheran univerſity and gymnaſium ; a royal ſociety, 
founded Chiefly for the natural hiſtory of Alſace; and 


many churches, moſt of which are now in the hands of 


the Papiſts; yet the greater part of the burghers are 
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Lutherans; and of the members of the eity council, 
one half are Lutherans, and the reſt Roma Catholics; 
At the head of the magiſtracy is a royal preztof, whoſe 
office it is to take care of the king's rights, and that 
nothing be done contray to his majeſty's pleaſure. _ 
Hagenau, on the Motter, is the ſeat of a royal pro- 
voſtſhip ; Weiſſenburg, on the Lauter, contains an ab- 
bey of Benedictines; Landau, on the Queich, is 
ſtrongly fortified; Fort Louis, on an iſland in the Rhine, 
is a handſome little town; Andlau, on a river of the 
ſame name, has an abbey belonging to ſecular canon- 
neſſes of quality; and Zabern, on the Sor, belongs to 
the biſhop of Straſburg. | 
Colmar, on the Ill, the capital of Upper Alſace, 
formerly one of the ten Imperial cities in Alſace, is 
ſtrongly fortified, has the honour of being the ſeat of 
the ſovereign council, and is inhabited principally by 
Lutherans. | 
New-Briſac, a ſmall town, built by Lewis XIV. 
after the peace of Ryſwick, about half a league from the 
Rhine, oppoſite to Old-Briſac, is ſtrongly fortified, and 
ſo regular, that the four gates of the town may be ſeen 


| from the great market-place. 


The government of Alſace comprehends alſo the 
Sundgau, i. e. the ſouthern diſtrict, fo called in oppo- 
fition to the Nordgau, or northern diſtrict, This ter- 
ritory is about 12 leagues in length, and near as much 
in breadth. Moſt of the inhabitants ſpeak German, 
and are Papiſts. This country, though mountainous, 
produces a great deal of corn and wine, and is watered 
by the Ill or Ell. At the peace of Munſter, in 1648, 
it was ceded, by the emperor and empire, to France; 
and the family of Mazarine now hold it under the 
king. There are no places in it worth mentioning. 


The Government of FR AN HE Cour is bounded' 
to the ſouth and weſt by Champagne and Burgundy, to 
the north by Lorrain, and to the eaſt by Switzerland 
and Mumpelgard, being 3o leagues long, and 20 broad. 
It is in ſome parts flat; in others hilly; produces 
grain, wine, hemp, and paſture; and abounds in cattle, 
copper, iron, lead, ſilver ore, ſtone quarries, mineral 
waters, ſalt ſprings, &c. i 

Beſangon, the capital, is ſeated on the Doux, which 
divides it into the Upper and Lower Town. ' Here are 
many convents, ſeveral hoſpitals, palaces, fountains, 
and inferior courts of juſtice, with a parliament, an 
archbiſhopric, and an univerſity. The archbiſhop takes 
the title of a prince of the empire, and has three ſuffra- 


gans, viz. the biſhops of Lauſanne, Baſil, and Belley. 


The univerſity has profeſſors of divinity, law, phyſic, 
and the languages. The city is well fortified, and de- 
fended by two citadels. 11 
Dola is a town on the river Doux, about eight leagues 
ſouth-weſt from Beſangon. There are ſcveral fine 
ſtreets here; but it was more conſiderable before the 
taking of Beſangon, when it was the capital of the 
country, and the ſeat of the parliament and univerſity, 


Here are ſtill a chamber of accounts, a chapter, and a 


great many convents. | 

Salins, in Latin Saline, is a pretty large town, which 
takes its name from its ſalt ſprings, and ſtands ſix 
leagues ſouth from Benſangon, and as many eaſt from 
Dole. The ſalt ſprings here are in vaſt caves under 
ground; whence the water is raiſed by cranes, pumps, 
and other engines, conveyed into reſervoirs, and from 
thence into iron kettles, where it is boiled into ſalt. 
The waters are ſuppoſed to acquire their ſaltneſs by 
running through mines of ſalt, and not to come from 
the ſea, A great deal of this ſalt is ſent into Switzer- 
land in caſks; and the reſt, by means of wooden moulds, 
is made into cakes and loaves of three or four pounds 


weight, and laid up in the warehouſes, until they are 


ſold. Vaſt quantities of wood and coals are required 
for making the ſalt, and the ſalt kettles. In the neigh- 


bourhood are ſeveral forts, and quarries of marble, ala- 


baſter, jaſper, &c. 
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SECTION I. 


Ancient Names, Situation, Extent, Boundaries, Climate, 
Soil, Mountains, Rivers, Vegetable and Animal 
Productions, &c. Cc. 


PAIN formerly included Portugal, and was known 
Q to the ancients by the names of Iberia and Heſpe- 
ria, as well as Hiſpania. It is ſituated between 36 and 
44 degrees of north latitude, and between 3 and 10 de- 
grees weſt longitude; being 700 miles in length, and 
500 in breadth. 

The air of Spain, excepting during the equinoctial 
rains, is dry and ſerene; but exceſſively hot in the 
ſouthern provinces, in June, July, and Auguſt. The 
vaſt mountains that run through the country are very 
beneficial to the inhabitants, by the refreſhing breezes 
that come from them in the ſouthernmoſt parts; tho? 
thoſe towards the north and north-eaſt are, in the win- 
ter, very cold, and, in the night time, make a tra- 
veller ſhiver. 

The ſoil of Spain is, in general, good and fertile. 
If it is not ſo fruitful in corn as might be expected, it 
is Owing to the indolence of the inhabitants in the ne- 
glect of tillage. 

In this kingdom the mountains are remarkable for 
their numbers and height. The chief and higheſt are 
the Pyrenees, being near 200 miles in length, extend- 
ing from the Mediterranean to the Atlantic Ocean, and 
dividing Spain from France. Near Gibraltar ſtands 
the celebrated Mount Calpe, now called the Hill of 
Gibraltar, and, in former times, one of the pillars of 
Hercules. Montſerrat is worthy the attention of the 
curious traveller, as one of the-moſt ſingular in the 


world, for ſituation, ſhape, and compoſition. As it is | 


like no other mountain, ſo it ſtands quite unconnected 


with any; though not far diſtant from ſome that are | 


very lofty. There is a famous monaſtery and chapel 
on this mountain, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and 
reſorted to by a great number of pilgrims. It is inha- 
bited by monks of ſeveral nations, who entertain all 
that come hither, out of devotion or curioſity, for three 
days, gratis. 

The og rivers of this kingdom are the Duero, 
the Tagus, the Guadiana, the Guadalquiver, or Surio, 
and the Ebro. 

Many parts of Spain produce, almoſt ſpontaneouſly, 
the richeſt and moſt delicious fruits; as oranges, le- 
mons, prunes, citrons, almonds, raiſins, figs, peaches, 
pomegranates, &c, The wines are in high requeſt 
among foreigners. The ſides of the mountains are 
cloathed with rich trees, fruits, and herbage, to the 
tops; and Seville oranges are noted every where. No 
country produces a greater variety of aromatic herbs, 
which renders the taſte of their kids and ſheep ſo ex- 
quiſitely delicious. The kingdom of Murcia abounds 
ſo much with mulberry-trees, that the produce of its 
ſoil ſometimes amounts to 200, oool. in the courſe of a 


| year. It may be juſtly obſerved, upon the whole, that 


few countries in the world owe more than Spain does 
to nature, and leſs to induſtry. 

The Spaniſh horſes are generally black, or of a cheſ- 
nut colour; their ears are well ſet, their manes long 
and flowing, their eyes full of fire; and they poſſeſs 
activity and ſpirit. Thoſe bred in Andaluſia are 
eſteemed the fineſt ; and, indeed, they are preferable 
for war, ſhow, and the menage. The mules'of Anda- 
luſia are much eſteemed. The Spaniards, in general, 
make uſe of mules, riding or travelling. They eat 
little, and are ſure footed. Sheep abound; and goats 


—_ — 


| Ferro], two leagues from Corunna, is an a 


l 


are numerous, particularly the ,Chamois 
goats. The wild bulls have much oc Wann 
are the chief beaſts of prey that peſter Spain 3 
is well ſtored with all the game and wild owl that ich 
ro be found in the neighbouring countries alread * 
ſcribed. The Spaniſh ſeas afford excellent fiſh 90 it 
kinds, eſpecially anchovies, which are here cured j 
great perfection. Honey, falt, ſilk, cotton, and a 
in particular, abound here; and ſome parts of the coun 
try produce rice and ſugar canes. Spain is much 
feſted with locuſts. 4 
There are ſalutiferous ſprings in ſome parts, and wa- 
ters poſſeſſed of extraordinary healing qualities, 


SECTION H. 


Grand Diviſions of the Kingdom of Spain, with a par- 


ticular Deſcription of each Diviſion, 


PAIN is divided into 14 grand diviſions or pro. 
) vinces, which we ſhall deſcribe in the following 
order. | 

GaLICIA, which was anciently a kingdom, has the 
Ocean on the weſt, Auſtrias and Leon on the eaſt, Por- 
tugal on the ſouth, and the Bay of Biſcay on the north, 
It 1s of a ſquare figure, 120 miles each way, and very 
mountainous. Compoſtella, or St. Jago de Compoſtella, 
the capital, an archbiſhop's ſee, is ſituated betwixt the 
rivers Tambra and Ulla, having a ftrong caſtle and 
walls, and containing ſeveral good ſtreets, ſquares, 
monaſteries, hoſpitals, colleges, and churches, The 
cathedral is a moſt magnificent ſtructure, and contains 
the body of the apoſtle James the younger, the teute- 
lary ſaint and patron of Spain. There is a prodigious 
concourſe of pilgrims always at this place, to pay their 


devotions to the ſhrine of the ſaint. - Here are alſo an 


univerſity, a court of inquiſition, a ſovereign court, 
two annual fairs, and a market every week. The chief 
of the hoſpitals is that for the reception of pilgrims. 
Lugo, anciently called Lucus Auguſti, is the ſee of a 
biſhop, ſuffragan to St. Jago. Here are many warm 
baths, ſome of which are only lukewarm, and others 
boiling hot. ; 
Corunna, a ſea-port town on the Bay of Biſcay, 
called by our ſeamen the Groyne, is a place of con- 
ſiderable trade, having a ſpacious harbour, with walls 
and forts, ſeveral conyents, chapels, churches, and hol- 
pitals. In its neighbourhood is a quarry of jalper. 
Orenſe is an epiſcopal city, on the Minho, The 
boiling ſprings of this place are ſalutary in ſeveral 
diſorders. | 
Mondonnedo, 16 leagues from the ſea-coaſt, is the 
ſee of a biſhop; Betanzos, on the Mandeo, has 2 g0 
harbour. Tiniſterre is an inconſiderable town near the 
cape of that name; and Montforte, on the Lemos, 15 5 
town belonging to the count of Lemos, who has 4 
ſtately palace here. On the top of a neighbouring 
mountain is a ſpring that ebbs and flows as the ſea does, 
and is alternately hot and cold. : 1 
Vigo is a town on a ſmall Bay, where, in 1702, F 
Engliſh and Dutch burnt the Spaniſh plate fleet; ® 
| 8 greeable donn, 
with a fine harbour, where ſeveral Spaniſh men of war 
are uſually at anchor. 


The province of AsTuRI1As, which is a rincipality, 
and gives title to the hereditary prince o Ar 4 
Galicia on the weſt, the Bay of Biſcay on the ealt, 


ſea on the north, and Old Caſtile and Leon es 


Bad MU IM A » a 


ee 


EUROPE. 1 
futh. It is 110 miles long, and 54 broad; fertile, 
but thinly inhabited. 

Oviedo, the capital, ſituated 20 miles from the Bay of 
Biſcay, is the ſee of a biſhop, Here are an univerſity, 
ſeveral convents, chapels, churches, and hoſpitals; 
and here Pelayo, and the firſt Chriſtian kings, after 
the conqueſt of Spain by the Moors, reſided. 

The other places in this province are ſmall and in- 


conſiderable, 


TheLordſhip of Brscay has the Bay of the ſame name 
on the north, Old Caſtile on the ſouth, the Aſturias on 
the weſt, and Navarre on the eaſt, It is famous for its 
oranges, lemons, and apples, of which good cyder is 
made. The people, who are the beſt ſoldiers and failors 
in Spain, derive their origin from the Celts, whoſe 
Janguage, now called the Biſcayan, they ſpeak, and 
which nearly reſembles the Welch. This province is 
divided into three parts, viz. Biſcay Proper, Guipuſcoa, 
and Alaba. In Biſcay Proper the principal places are 
Bilbao, vulgarly called Bilboa, the capital of the pro- 
vince. It is large and populous, and pleaſantly ſituated 
on the river V baicabal, where it has a good port, and a 
oreat trade in iron, wrought and unwrought wool, ſaf- 
Mi. -and cheſnuts. 

Duraugo, 15 miles ſouth-eaſt of Bilboa, has a great 
iron manufactory. 

In Guipuſcoa are 
San Sebaſtian, a town, and noted port on the Bay of 
Biſcay. It is handſome, well fortified, and has a good 
harbour and citadel; carrying on alſo a conſiderable 
trade in iron, ſteel, and wool; and enjoying a pleaſant 
proſpect of the ſea on one ſide, and the Pyrenean 

ountains on the other. Here is a company which 

trades to the Caraccas. 
PFiuentarabia, a little town on the utmoſt borders of 
Spain, next to France, has a pretty good harbour, and 
is fortified both by nature and art. The Ifland of 
Pheaſants, in the river Bidaſſoa, nine miles from 
Fuentarabia, was famous for the peace of the Pyrenees, 
concluded in 1659, between Maria Thereſa, Infanta of 
Spain, and Lewis XIV. 

Mendragon is celebrated for its mineral ſprings; 
Solmas for its ſalt ſprings; and the Sierra de Adriane, 
in this diſtrict, is the higheſt mountain among the 


Pyrenees. 


The diſtrict of Alaba contains no place worthy of 


mention but Vitoria, which is ſurrounded by a wall, 
contains many magnificent monaſteries, particularly 
that of St. Francis, and has a great trade in iron, ſteel, 
wool, wine, and ſword-blades. 


The Province of UprpERR Navarre, fo called to 
diſtinguiſh it from Lower Navarre, which belongs to 
France, has Arragon on the ſouth, the Pyrenean Moun- 
tains on the north and eaſt, and Old Caſtile and Biſcay 
to the weſt; being 80 miles long, and 75 broad. It 
abounds with cattle, game, honey, oil, wine, ſome 
grain, a few medicinal waters, and ſome minerals. 

Pampelona, the capital, ſituated at the foot of the 
Pyrenees, and walled, is the ſee of a biſhop, ſubject to 
the archbiſhop of Burgos. Here are an univerſity, 
founded in 1608, two caſtles, ſeveral churches, and 
many convents. Two high roads lead from this city, 
over the Pyrenees, to France: one to Bayonne, through 
the valley of Batan ; and the other, which is the beſt, 
to St. Jean pie de Port, by the way of Taraffa. 

Tafalla, on the Cadago, is a large city, containing an 
univerſity, and defended by a caſtle. | 

Tudela, a city pleaſantly ſituated on the banks of 
the Ebro, is walled, and has ſeveral churches and 
convents, with a ſtately bridge over the the river. 

Eſtella is a handſome town on the river Ega. Its 
name ſignifies a ſtar, having been built to guide, like 
a ſtar, the weary pilgrims, paſſing through theſe wild 
mountains in their way to Compoſtella. 

Caſcantei is a ſmall city on the banks of the river 
Quelies, in the diſtrict of Tudela. Its Roman name 


K. 875 
was Caſcantum; and ſome coins of Tiberius are ſtill 
extant, inſcribed Muiceps Caſcantum. | 


ArRaGcon, which was anciently a kingdom, has the 
Pyrenees on the north, Valentia on the ſouth, Cata- 
lonia on the eaſt, and Caſtile and Navarre on the weſt; 
being 170 miles long, and 110 broad. 

Saragoſſa, the capital, ſituated on the banks of the 
Ebro, almoſt in the heart of the province, is a large, 
populous city, ſtanding in a pleaſant fertile plain, water- 
ed by four rivers, and containing many convents and 
churches; but the cathedral is an old irregular building. 
The archbiſhop has a conſiderable revenue. The uni- 
verſity here was founded in 1744. A great many per- 
ſons of quality reſide in this city, which is the ſeat of 
the court of royal audience for Arragon, and of the go- 
vernor and captain- general. Of the churches, that of 
Our Lady 6f the Pillar, and of the convents, that of 
St. Francis, are the moſt remarkable. Here are two 
ſtately bridges over the Ebro; and the walls of the city, 
though old, are ſtrong and lofty. 

An ingenious, as well as facetious, traveller, who 
made the tour of Spain, a ſhort time ſince, declares, 
that though Saragoſſa is repreſented, by ſome people, 
as a trading city, he ſaw no appearance of any ſuch 
thing. On the contray, the people were all lounging 
about with their arms — the warehouſes empty, 
and not a ſingle ſkiff to be ſeen on the Ebro. 

The palace of the inquiſition is in the center of the 
city. The walls, which are of a deep yellow, thick, 
_ flanked with towers, appear to be an hundred feet 

igh. 

The city gates are ſhut as ſoon as it is dark; but, 
for the value of ſixpence, they fly open at any hour. 

To judge of the people of the higher claſs in the 
province of Arragon, by the firſt interview, they ap- 
pear humble, are obſequiaus, inquiſitive, and fond of 
garlic; converſant with heraldry, vain of their family 
arms, and eager to ſhew them. 

There are two manufactories here; one of brandy, 
the other of hats, which are excellent. 

The monks of St. Bernard retail Muſcadel wines. 
Their gardens are well furniſhed with tables, ſurround- 
ed by Bacchanalians. 

Daroca, a conſiderable town, 48 miles from Saragoſſa, 
is walled, and ſituated on an eminence, amidſt à fer- 
tile and delicious plain. Here are ſeveral convents, 
chapels, ſquares, and fountains; and in the neighbour- 
hood is a large cave, of which they tell many wonders. 

Near Tarazona, a conſiderable town on the little 
river Queiles, is Mon Cayo, anciently Mons Caci, which 
name the Spaniards pretend it had from the tyrant 
Cacus, who was killed by Hercules. The town is well 
built and walled, drives a good trade, and is the ſee of 
a biſhop, ſuffragan to Saragoſſa. 

Borja, a ſmall but pleaſant city, near Mon Cayo, is 
walled, and has a caſtle, with ſeveral convents. 

Xaca, at the foot of the Pyrenees, a well built wall- 
ed town, has a ſtrong caſtle, and is the ſee of a biſhop. 

Calatayud, 45 miles ſouth-weſt of Saragoſſa, is plea- 
ſantly ſituated, has a good air, ſtrong walls, many con- 
vents, and is celebrated for its fine tempered ſteel. 

Barbaſtio is ſituated on the Vero, over which it has 
a ſtately bridge. It ſtands in a fertile plain, is ſur- 
rounded by a wall, contains ſeveral convents, and is 
the ſee of a biſhop. | 


CATALONIA. has the Mediterranean ſouth and eaſt, 
the Pyrenees north, and Arragon and Valencia weſt. 
It is 150 miles long, 120 broad, is well watered, has a 


fertile ſoil, and a temperate air. The principal places 
are the following : 


Barcelona, the capital, a well fortified city, is ſitua- 
ted on the Mediterranean, between the rivers Llobregat 
and Beſos, at the foot of the mountain Monjouy, on 
which are ſeveral forts, commanding the town and har- 
bour. The latter of theſe rivers is ſpacious, deep, and 


| ſafe ; and the trade carried on by jt conſiderable, Here 


* are 
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are many good ſtreets, houſes, churches, colleges, 
hoſpitals, fountains, gardens, and convents, with an 
univerſity, an academy of arts and ſciences, a court of 
inquiſition, the court of royal audience for Catalonia, 


in which the governor and captain- general preſide, and | 


the ſee of an archbiſhop. The cathedral is large and 
magnificent ; and there are ſeveral antiquities about 
the city. Near the cathedral is a church, where pro- 
viſions are diſtributed every day to a certain number 
of poor. The territory round it is extremely fertile 
and delightful. 

Tarragona, anciently called Tarcon and Tarraco, 
ſtands near the ſea, 5o miles from Barcelona to the 
ſouth-weſt, at the mouth of the little river Francoli, 
where it has a ſafe and convenient harbour for ſmall 
ſhips, and a good trade. Here are an univerſity with- 
out the town, and the ſee of an archbiſhop. One of 
the chief diviſions of Spain was anciently called, from 
this city, Tarraconenſis. The climate here is lo tem- 
perate, and the foil ſo rich and warm, that the trees 
bear fruit, and bloſſom, in the middle of winter. 

Lerida, on the Segre, an ancient and ſtrong city, 
contains ſeveral convents and monaſteries, an univer- 
ſity, a court of inquiſition, and is a biſhop's ſee. 

Tortola, on the Ehro, is an ancient walled city near 
the ſea, and has a bridge of boats over the river, with 
a ſtrong caſtle, and other fortifications, an univerſity, 
and ſeveral churches and convents. It is the ſee of a 
biſhop, gives the title of marquis, and carries on a 
good trade in ſilk and earthen-ware. 

Terroſis, near Lerida, has an air which is remark- 
ably ſalubrious, and particularly in caſes of inſanity ; 
ſo that it is common, all over Catalonia, to ſay to a 
paſſionate perſon, © You mult be ſent to Terroſis for 
a cure.” 

Cardona, a handſome town near the river Cardonera, 
is well fortified; and near it is a mountain of ſalt, 
which yields a great revenue to the duke, who takes 
his title from the town, of which he is lord, and one of 
the richeſt grandees of Spain. 

Balamos, a little town on a bay of the ſea, near 
Cape Palafugel, with a good harbour, is fortified, has 
a citadel, and gives the title of count. 

Girona, anciently Gerunda, a conſiderable town in 
the eaſt part of the province, ſtands near the conflux 
of the Ter and Onhar; has ſtrong old walls, and other 
fortifications; with many convents, and an univerſity ; 
being alſo the ſee of a biſhop, ſuffragan to the arch- 


biſhop of Tarragona. The neighbouring country is 


reckoned the moſt fertile in Catalonia, The town 
carries on a good trade, and gives the title of count. 

Roſes, a ſtrong town, with a good harbour, on a bay 
of the fea, owes its name and origin to the ancient 
town of Rhoda, which ſtood a little way off, near Cape 
Cruz. ; 

Peucerda, a large town, and the capital of the earl- 
dom of Cerdagne, 1s fortified in the modern manner, 
and ſtands betwixt the rivers Carol and Segre, at the 
foot of the Pyrenees. 

Urge], originally Orgia and Orgelium, an ancient 
city, earldom, and biſhopric, not far from the Pyrenees, 
is well walled, has an ancient caſtle, and ſeveral con- 
vents, and its territory 1s extremely fertile. 


Leon has the Aſturias on the north, Eſtremadura 
on the ſouth, Galicia and Portugal on the weſt, and 
Old Caſtile on the eaſt. It is 180 miles long, and up- 
wards of 80 broad; has a fruitful ſoil, abounds in cat- 
tle and game, and contains ſeveral quarries of ſtone, 
and mines of jewels. The dukes of Negera are here- 
ditary governors, and the chief places are the follow- 
ing: 

Leon, the capital of the province, ſituated 165 
miles north-weſt from Madrid, at the foot of the Aſ- 
turian mountains. It ſtands in a pleaſant country, is 
well built, and contains many convents and chapels, 
with ſeveral hoſpitals, and one of the fineſt cathedrals 
in Spain, of which the king is always a canon, as well 


| 


as the marquis of Aſtorga. The biſhop is imme gr 
ſubject to he pope. This city was the firſt of yy 
that was re-taken from the Moors. cn Go, 

Salamanca 1s an ancient, large, rich, and por 
city on the river Tormes. Here is an E11 N 
the greateſt in Spain; likewiſe many palaces, ſquate 
con vents, churches, colleges, chapels, and hofpital; 
The biſhop of this city is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of 
Compoſtella. A Roman way leads from hence to Me. 
rida and Seville; and there 1s an old Roman bridge of 
ſtone over the Tormes. Of the colleges in the uni. 
verſity, four are appropriated to young men of quality; 
and near it is an infirmary for poor ſick ſcholars, The 
ſtudents are dreſſed in black, and have their crowns 
ſhorn. The moſt beautiful part of this city is the 
great ſquare. The houſes are three ſtories, all of 
equal height, and exact ſymmetry, with iron balconies 
and a ſtone baluſtrade on the top of them. The lower 
part is arched, which forms a piazza all round the 
ſquare of 293 feet on each ſide. Over ſome of the 
arches are medallions, with buſts of the kings of Spain 
and of ſeveral eminent men, in ſtone baſſo-relievo; 
among which are thoſe of Ferdinand Cortez, Francis 
Pizarro, Davila, and Cid Ruy. In this ſquare the bull- 
fights are exhibited for three days only, in the month 
of June. The river Tormes runs by this city, and has 
a bridge over it, 

Ciudad, or Cividad-Rodrigo, a city on the Aquada, 


had its name from Don Rodrigo Gonzales Giron, who 


rebuilt it about the year 1202. It is the ſee of a biſhop, 
ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Compoſtella, has a fine 
Gothic authedral, and contains many inns, which are 
better than any in Portugal, and ſuperior to moſt in 
Spain. | | 

Zamoro, on the Douro, is ſituated in a fertile coun- 
try, well fortified, has a noble bridge, is the ſee of a 
biſhop, and contains many churches, convents, and 
DOIN; --t- 

Aſtorga, on the Aſtura, has good fortifications, is the 
ſce of a biſhop, and gives title to a marquis. 

Torto, on the Douro, is pleaſantly firuated. There 
are a ſtately ſtone bridge here over the river, many con- 
vents, ſeveral chapels, churches, and hoſpitals. Here 
the famed /eges taurice were confirmed, 1n a diet held 
by Ferdinand and Iſabella. 

Parencia, pleaſantly fituated on the river Carrion, 
was deſtroyed by the Romans; but rebuilt by Sancho 
the. Great, Here are many convents, churches, and 
chapels, and the ſee of a biſhop, ſuffragan to the arch- 


| biſhop of Compoſtella. 


Medina del Rio Secco, or the City of the Dry Ri- 
ver, ſo called to diſtinguiſh it frem Medina del Campo, 
in the ſame province, 1s a flouriſhing rown, ſituated in 
a ſpacious fruitful plain, and contains a ſtrong caſtle, 
with ſeveral churches, chapels, and hoſpitals; and is a 
duchy belonging to the admiral of Caſtile. 

Medina del Campo contains many convents and 
churches, with ſeveral hoſpitals, carries on a good 
trade, and has peculiar priviteges. 


EsTREMADURa has Portugal to the welt, Nev 


| Caſtile to the eaſt, Andaluſia to the ſouth, and Leon 


broad, well 


watered, and the ſoil ſo remarkably luxuriant, that it 1s 
juſtly deemed one of the moſt fruitful places in Europe. 
It contains the following places : 

Merida, which was built originally by Cæſar Au- 
guſtus, and is ſituated on the Anas, over which it has 2 
bridge, is ſmall, but well fortified, and ſtill retains ſome 
fragments of its ancient ſplendor. : F 

Badajoz is the largeſt city in the province, and we 
fortified. Here are a fine old Roman bridge of (tone, 
ſome hanſome ſtreets, churches, monaſteries, and gt 
modern caſtles, with the ſee of a biſhop, ſuffragan * 
the archbiſhop of Compoſtella. 3 

Plazencia, 15 beautifol well built city, and cop 
ſee, on the banks of the little river Exerte, 2 = 


to the north. It is 130 miles long, 110 


name from the * of its ſituation, " alt 
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midſt ot 
Plazencla, 


roves of the fineſt citron, lemon, orange, and fig trees. 
Here the emperor Charles V. having reſigned all his 
dominions, retired into the famous monaſtery of St. 

uſtus, where, after living two years a recluſe, he ended 
1 "ep is well built, handſome, defended by 
ſtrong walls, and has a caſtle. 

Alcantara is a ſtrong town, ſituated on the Tagus, 
over which it hath a magnificent bridge, built in the 
days of the emperor Trajan, and belonging to the 
Knights who take their name from it. 

Truxillo is defended by a ſtrong citadel, and cele- 
brated for being the native place of Francis Pizarro, the 


famous conqueror of Peru. 


Orop-CasTiILE, formerly a kingdom, was fo called, 
becauſe it was recovered from the Moors ſooner than 
New-Caſtile, which bounds it on the ſouth, as Auſtria 
and Biſcay do to the north, Leon to the weſt, and Na- 
varre and Arragon to the eaſt. It is 120 miles long, 
about 100 broad in its greateſt extent, has ſome moun- 
tains, but, in general, is very fertile. It is well watered, 
and contains, : : 

Burgos, the capital of the province, which has ſome 
handſome ſquares, public buildings, and palaces. The 
cathedral here is one of the nobleſt and richeſt in 
Spain. There are many elegant fountains to ſupply 
the city with water, the inhabitants of which are ſaid 
to be more induſtrious, and to carry on a greater num- 
ber of trades and manufactures, than is common in 
other great cities of Spain. The walls are ancient, but 
ſtrong. Among the hoſpitals 1s one for pilgrims. On 
the north ſide, on an almoſt inacceſſible rock, ſtands 
the citadel. The city, which was built in the ninth or 
tenth century, on the ruins of Auca, claims the pre- 
cedence of all others in the cortes or parliament of 
Caſtile, | 

Valadolid is a large, populous, walled city, pleaſantly 
fituated on the banks of the river Piſuerga. Here are a 
great number of convents, hoſpitals, ſquares, colleges, 
and churches, with an univerſity, the next in dignity to 
that of Salamanca, and the ſee of a biſhop, aps ya 
to the archbiſhop of Toledo. Here are alſo a fine 
royal palace, an academy, a court of inquiſition, a high 
court of juſtice, ſeveral manufactories, and a conſider- 
able trade. | 


Monaſterio de las Rodillas is famous for its admi- 


rable Caſtilian cheeſe. 

Avila is a conſiderable city, having an univerſity, and 
being the ſee of a biſhop, ſuffragan to the archbiſhop 
of St. Jago. It is particularly famous for having given 
birth to St. Thereſa. 

Calahorra, or Calaguris, on the Ebro, is the ſee of a 
biſhop. This place is famous in hiſtory for the ſiege it 


formerly ſuſtained againſt one of Pompey's generals, 


till the brave citizens were forced to eat each other; 


whence the proverbial expreſſion, Famines Calagurina, 
or the Famine of Calaguris. 

Segovia is a very ancient, large, opulent, populous, 
and handſome city, on the river Atyada. Its wealth 
ariſes not only from the great number of noble families 
who make it their chief reſidence, but much more 
from its large commerce and manufactures, eſpecially 
thoſe of cloth and paper. A great deal of wool is alſo 
exported from hence. Here is the principal mint of 
Spain, a royal palace, with an univerſity and a bi- 
ſhopric. The Roman aqueduct here is a moſt amaz- 
ing fabric. It was built by the emperor Trajan, and 
conſiſts of two rows of lofty arches, carried from one 
mountain to another, and conveys water all over the 
city. Notwithſtanding it has ſtood ſo many centuries, 
it ſtill retains its ſtrength and beauty: ſo great were the 
art and ſkill of the Romans in building, beyond what 
the following ages could boaſt of. The royal palace is 
mounted with cannon, and has a garriſon, 
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& of that moſt delicious ſpot called La Vera de 
or the Orchard of Plazencia, which is di— 
verſified with beautiful ſeats, villages, gardens, and 
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ſnowss that flow from mountains. 
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Nzw-CasTrLe, which was formerly a kingdom, has 
Old-Caſtile on the north, from which it is parted by 
ridges of mountains; Eſtramadura on the welt; An- 


daluſia on the ſouth; and Valencia and Arragon on 


the eaſt, It is 200 miles long, and, in the wideſt place, 
190 broad, well watered, fertile, and has a good air. 
The inhabitants ſpeak the pureſt Spaniſh; and the 
province contains the following places : a 
Madrid, the capital of the whole monarchy of Spain, 
and the reſidence of the court, ſtands in the center of 
a large plain, ſurrounded with mountains, and in the 
very heart of Spain, on the banks of the little river 
Manzanares, which is always very low and ſhallow, 
except when it is ſwelled by the melting of the ſnow 
on the mountains. The ſtreets here are wide, ſtrait, 


and handſome, and adorned with ſeveral fine fountains ; 


the houſes lofry, but built of brick, with lattice win- 
dows, excepting thoſe of the rich, who have glaſs in 
their windows ; only during the ſummer heats they uſe 
gauze, or ſome ſuch thin ſtuff, inſtead of it, to let in 
the freſh air. There are two ſtately bridges here over 
the Manzanares, ſeveral beautiful ſquares, many mag- 
nificent churches, convents, palaces and hoſpitals. 
Among the laſt is one for all nations and diſtempers, 
with a large revenue. Around the placa-mayor, or 
grand ſquare, are piazzas, with houſes all uniform, and 
a continued line of balconies, for viewing the bull- 
fights, and other public ſhews exhibited in it. The 
royal palace, which ſtands on the weſt fide of the town, 
on an eminence, is ſpacious and magnificent, conſiſt- 
ing of three courts, and commanding a fine proſpect. 
The compaſs of the whole town is computed at about 
nine miles, and the number of its inhabitants at about 
150,000. It 1s well ſupplied with proviſions of all 
kinds, at reaſonable rates; and the court, with the re- 
ſort and reſidence of the quality, and the high colleges 
and offices that are kept here, occaſion a briſk trade 
and circulation of money. There are three royal 
academies here; one for the improvement of the 
Spaniſh Janguage, another for hiſtory, and another for 
medicine, 

We have been favoured with the following re- 
mark by a correſpondent who made the tour of Spain 
within theſe two years. 

Madrid is built upon a ſandy ſoil. The duſt flies in 
ſuch clouds, that, unleſs ſome friendly ſhowers fall, tra- 
vellers, on their arrival, are almoſt ſmothered with 
duſt, and can hardly ſee to diſtinguiſh their horſes. 
Through a long ſpacious ſtreet, parrots and monkies 
are to be ſcen at almoſt every window. The ringing 
of bells, the immenſe variety of ſteeples and ſpires, 
houſes ſeven or eight ſtories high, and the beautiful 
gate called Alcala, give an air of dignity and conſe- 
quence to the entrance into Madrid. 

The environs of the capital are very pleaſant, and 
contain ſeveral royal ſeats, among which are the fol- 
lowing. | 

Ever ſince the kings of Spain have deſerted Buen- 
Retiro, the houſes have been falling to decay, the ſprings 
dried up, the fountains choaked with rubbiſh, and no- 
thing grows in the gardens. The grottos, clumps, and 
arbours, are all deſtroyed. One ſtarue is remaining, 
which is that of Philip i1. admirably executed ; though 
it ſerves only to perpetuate the memory of a deteſtable 
tyrant, | | 
j The palace of Florida is enlivened by the paintings 
of ſome eminent maſters. The edifice is rather heavy 
and confined, The gardens are laid out in the form 
of an amphitheatre, and encircled by the ſprings of 
the river Manzanares, and the hills, that riſe in cluſters 
over the grounds, round Madrid. Florida is remark 
able for its caſcades, formed by the ſprings and melted 
The air here is cold 
and piercing. Fruits do not ripen; roſes are without 
odour ; the trees are ſtunted; pinks and carnations 
ſcarcely blow, or come to any colour, even ſo late a 
the cloſe of Auguſt. The lands round this palace are 
uncultivated, yet they are in full heart, and, to become 


19 N fertile, 
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fertile, want only the ploughſhare, guided by the hand 
of induſtry, 

Though the king is ſond of hunting, he ſeldom lies 
at Pardo. Thee apartments, that weie receſſes of gal - 
lantry to former princes, are now converted into a chapel. 

The park and gardens of the Eſcurial are of 1m- 
menſe extent. The pantheon is a ſubterraneous chapel, 
where the kings, queens, and royal offspring of Spain, 
are interred. By the light of a lamp, that burns con- 
tit ually, and blackens every thing, may be ſcen the 
tombs and baſſo-relievos. No perſon of ordinary rank 
is allowed to moulder in this vault : it is the ſepulchre of 
royalty. This celebrated place colt Philip II. upwards 
of two millions and an half alone. 

The village, whence the Eſcurial takes its name, E 
called Eſcorial, a word derived from ſcoria, ſignifying 
« Drois of Metal,“ becauſe formerly iron mines were 
wrought at this place. In the church are ſeveral admir- 
able paintings. The water of the Eſcurial is eſteemed ex- 
cellent. It has neither taſte or ſmell, is ſoft and limpid, 
quickly hot and cold again. The meat and vegetables 
boiled in it are ſoon ſoftened; and the linen waſhed 
in it acquires a better colour. 

In the Caſa de Campo is an equeſtrian ſtatue of Phi- 
lip IV. much admired. A glorious tree is preſerved 
here. Never was one more beautiful, or that formed a 
richer or more extenſive ſhade. Ir is aſcended by a 
ſtaircaſe, and much reſorted to by the youth of both 
ſexes on holidays. 

The palace of Sarſuela might be rendered an en- 
chanting ſpot ; but the park, gardens, and buildings 
ae ſuffered to run to decay. The cavſe aſſigned is, 
the place is ſuppoſed to be haunted. 

La Grange, otherwiſe called St. Idelphonſus, coſt 
Philip IV. iinmenſe ſums in building and beautifying ; 
but is now fallen to decay. Excellent knives and razors 
may be had here. Fine looking-glaſſes are made alſo 
in this place. The manufacture was eftabliſhed by an 
I: iſhman, who invented a machine to poliſh 48 plates 
together. He was impriſoned ſome years, inſtead of 
being rewarded for his ingenuity. 

The climate of Madrid is one of the fineſt in the 
world. In almoſt every month of the year the people 
may eat ſtrawberries, fit under verdant ſhaces, and 
gather roſes, Sometimes, indeed, tliere are ſharp north 
winds, that chill the air, ſtrip the trees of their foliage, 
ſcatter the fiowers, and blow down the fruits: but, in 
return, theſe winds break and diſperſe the clouds, clear 
up the horizon, brighten the day, and redouble the 
ſplendor of the ſun. Nothing ſurpaſſes the beauty 
of the night at Madrid. The ſweeteſt flowers diffuſe 
their fragrance, The whole atmoſphere is perfumed. 
In all the ſquares, under every balcony, are finging, 
and playing on the guittar or flute, 

The beauties of proſpect, and delicious fruits, 
conſtitute the whole merit of Aranjuez. Here is a 
fine ſtatue of Venus. The attitude, animated looks, and 
beautiful form, bear the ſtrongeſt reſemblance to life; 

Toledo, on the Tagus, 36 miles ſouth of Madrid, 
1s an ancient, large, well fortified city. The alcazor, or 
royal palace, built by Charles V. is ſituated on a ſteep 
hill near oo feet above the Tagus, and commands a very 
fine proſpect over the city and all round the country. A 
manufactory of ſword-blades is carried on here on the 
king's account only, in which all the ſword, hanger, and 
dagger blades for the army are made. Toledo is ſitua- 
ted in a ſerene air. The churches, convents, and 
hoſpitals are numerous. The bridges are three ; and 
here are a court of inquiſition, and an univerſity, 
Toledo is one of the richeſt biſhoprics in Spain. 

Alcala de Henares is a town on the river Henares, be- 
longing to the archbiſhop of Toledo, and containing an 
univerlity, in the church.of which cardinal Ximenes lies 
interred, Here the firſt Polyglot Bible was begun, com- 
pleated, and printed under the patronageand direction, 
as well as at the charge, of the prelate abovementioned. 

Guadalaxara, a town on the Henares, has a manu- 
facture of cloth. 
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Talavera la Reyna, a handſome town on the T 
uſed to be a part of the dowry of the queens of © Bur 
whence it acquired the epithet of La Reyna Pain, 
is a manufacture of earthen-ware at this place here 


VaLENTIA, Which was anciently conf; 
kingdom, has, to the ſouth and caſt, the M 
Sea; Arragon and Catalonia to the north; and Murei 
and New Caſtile to the weſt. Id is 200 miles lor ay 
broad, well watered, has a temperate ſerene air * 
remarkably fruitful, and contains the following * 15 

Valentia, 180 miles ſouth eaſt from Madrid, * 
ſituated on, and has five bridges over, the river Gu 4 
dalquiver. It is a large, populous, trading city r 
has a port within two miles of it. It is the ſee of a 
archbiſhop, and contains a tribunal or Inquiſition : 
ſovereign court of judicature, an univerſity, and a wool- 
len manufactory. Almoſt every houſe has 2 deep well ; 
and here is a grand common fewer, by which the filth 
of every houſe is carried off under ground. 

Segorve, or Segorbe, an ancient and pleaſantly ſitua- 
ted city on the banks of the Morviedro, vives the 
title of duke, and is the ſee of a biſhop, ſuffragan to 
the archbiſhop of Valentia. 

Alicant, a famous city and ſea-port on the Mediter- 
ranean, has a commod1ous harbour, from whence a orear 
quantity of delicious fruits, with excellent red and white 
wine, ſoap, an. aniſe, is exported. It has alſo, for its 
defence, ſtrong walls, baſtions, and a caſtle. 

Denia has a convenient harbour, with a caſtle and 
watch- tower. It is alſo well fortified. 

La Mata contains a conſiderable ſalt-work. 

Mor vicdro is a ſmall town, ſituated on the ſame ſpot 
where the ancient Saguntum ſtood. The remains of 
a Roman amphitheatre are till to be ſcen here. 


dered as a 
editerranean 


Ax DALusta comprizes the three ancient diſtricts of 
Seville, Cordova, and Jaen. It is bounded by Eſtre- 
madura and New Caſtile on the north; by the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, and Straits of Gibraltar, on the ſouth; by 


Portugal on the welt; and by Granada and Murcia on 


the ealt. It is 240 miles long, 130 broad, well wa- 
tered, populous, opulent, and fertile ; but the heat in 
ſummer is exceſſive, That part called the kingdom of 
Seville contains the following places: 

Seville, the capital, ſituated cn the river Guadalqui- 
ver, 200 miles ſouth-weſt from Madrid, was anciently 
the capital of Bœtia; and from Julius Cæſgat, who brau- 
tified and enlarged it, was called Julia Romula; but 
ſubſequent to this, it was the reſidence of ſeveral Gothic 
and Mooriſh kings. There is a bridge of boats here 
over the river Guadalquiver, which is navigable for large 
veſſels 40 miles from its mouth. The compaſs of the 
city walls 1s eight miles, and the number of its inhabi- 
tants is computed at about 120,000, It contains 2 
great number of convents, churches, ſquares, hol- 
pitals, a mint, an exchange, a cuſtom-houle, an uni- 
verſity, and a cathedral, the largeſt and fineſt in 
Spain, The archbiſhop has a very large income. 
Here are many ſecular and eccleſiaſtical courts, Par- 
ticularly a court of inquiſition. This eity carries 0n 4 
great trade, and has various manufactories. Along the 
river are a great many commodious quays; near which 
is alſo a ſtately tower, called the Golden Tower, which 
entirely commands the river, city, and ſuburbs. The 


court, for the regulation of every thing relating t the 


Weſt-India trade and company 1s held here. The ad- 
jacent country is very fruitful and pleaſant, and Pal- 
ticularly noted for fine oranges. T he greateſt incon- 


venience to which the city is expoſed 13 the overflowing 


of the river, which ſometimes makes dreadful havoct- 


There is a Mooriſh aqueduct in the neighbourhoo 
worth ſeeing. _ 
Cadiz, one of the moſt ancient and celebrated Son 
in Spain, ſtands on an iſland, which is ſeparated Wy 
the continent by a narrow canal or arm of the r 
which there is a bridge, well fortified, on the Atlan 
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Madrid, 80 from Seville to the ſouth-weſt, and 58 from 
Gibralcar. The iſland is about 16 or 17 miles long, 
and about 6 in breadth, producing little grain, but 
ſome good wine and paſture. The city is fortified after 
the modern manner, and its ſpacious harbour and 
bay are defended by ſeveral forts. The number of 
inhabitants is computed at 40, 00. It is the ſce of a 
biſhop, ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Seville. Many 
of the houſes are ſtately ; and a few of the ſtreets 
broad, ſtrait, and well paved. Proviſions and houle- 
rent are rather dear. A great deal of ſalt is made in, 
and fiſh caught about, the iſland. This city 1s the 
center of the Spaniſh American commerce ; all the 
goods from Holland, England, Italy, France, and 


Spain, being ſhipped off fiom hence in Spaniſh bot- 


toms, and under the name of Spaniſh factors. What 
are called the Pillars of Hercules are only two incon- 
ſiderable round towers. Here are a Spaniſh theatre, 
which is but mean; a French theatre, that 1s rather 
elegant; and a decent opera-houſe. When the dra- 
matic diverſions conclude, which is uſually about half 
aſt eleven, it is cuſtomary to walk in the Alameda, 
or Mall, till midnight. The royal obſervatory is well 
ſupplied with philoſophical and mathematical inſtru- 
ments. Cadiz is difficult to approach, on account of 
rocks and ſands, In its vicinity 1s a ſmall iſland, now 
called St. Pedro, but anciently Herculeum, from the 
famous temple of Hercules which it contained. 

The celebrated town and fortreſs of Gibraltar was 
taken from the Spaniards by a combined fleet of Eng- 
liſh aad Dutch ſhips, under Sir George Rooke, in 
1704; and, after many fruitleſs attempts to recover it, 
confirmed to the Engliſh by the treaty of Utrecht, in 
1713. Repeated attempts have been made to take it 
from England, but without ſucceſs. The laſt war 
eſtabliſhed its fame, when it ſuſtajned a long ſiege 
againſt the united forces of Spain and France, by land 
and fea, and was gallantly defended by its garriſon, 
under the command of general Elliot, to the great loſs 
and diſgrace of the aſſailants. 

Itis a commodious port, and naturally formed for 
commanding the paſſage of the ſtraits; or, in other 
words, the entrance into the Mediterranean and Le- 
vant Seas. But the road is neither ſafe againſt an enemy 
or ſtorms. Gibraltar Bay is about 20 leagues in cir- 
cumference, The ſtraits are 24 miles long and 15 
broad, through which a current runs from the Atlantic 
Ocean into the Mediterranean. The town was never 
large or beautiful, and, in the laſt ſiege, was nearly 
deſtroyed by the enemies bombs; but, on account of 
its fortifications, is eſteemed the key of Spain, and 
therefore always furniſhed with a garriſion, well pro- 
vided for its defence, The harbour is formed by a 


mole, which is planted with guns. Gibraltar can only 


be approached by a very narrow paſſage, between the 
mountain and the ſea, acroſs which the Spaniards have 
drawna line, and fortified it, to prevent the garriſon from 
having any communication with the country. As they 
are thus cooped up they have no proviſions, but what 
are brought from England and Barbary. Formerly 
this place was under military government; but, on 
account of divers abuſes, has ſince been erccted into a 
body corporate, and the civil power is now lodged in 
the magiſtrates. 

_ Thoſe who have courage enough to climb to the top 
oi the rock will find a plain from whence they may 
have a proſpect of the ſea on each ſide the ſtrait, and the 
kingdoms of Barbary, Fez and Morocco ; beſides Se- 
ville and Granada in Spain, | 

Alcantara, between Seville and St. Lucar, has a fine 
doman bridge over the moraſſcs, which is a great an- 
uque curioſity, | 
San Lucar de Barameda is a handſome town and har- 
bour at the mouth of the river Guadalquiver, 45 miles 
clow Seville. It has been upon the decline ſince 


_ » the Spaniſh Weſt-India fleets were allowed to ſet out 


vom and return to Cadiz. Its principal trade is in ſalt. 
Port St. Mary's, at the mouth of the river Guadelete, 
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is walled round, has a ſmall caſtles a good harbour 
and makes and exports great quantities of ſalt. 

Palos is a little town, with a tolerable harbour, at 
the mouth of the Trino, from whence Chriſtopher 
Columbus, in the year 1492, ſet out on the diſcovery 
of America, boat 

Xeres de la Frontera is-a large town on the little 
river Guadaletta ; near which was fought, in the year 
714, the famous battle between the Goths and Moors, 
that occaſioned the loſs of Spain to the former. 

The ſecond diſtri, anciently called the kingdom 
of Cordova, contains only the following place of note: 

Cordova, anciently an opulent Roman colony, ſitua- 
ted on the river Guadalquiver, is celebrated for being 
the birth-place of the poet Lucan, the two famed 
Senecas, Averrocs, and the learned phyſician Heſius. 
The city has a conſiderable trade, particularly in filk, 
wool, and gilt leather. The ſtone walls are ſtrong and 
lofty, the ſuburbs extenſive, and the environs fruitful 
and pleaſant. 

Cordova is the greateſt market for horſes in all Spain. 

In the dictrict of Jaen, the only places worth men- 
tioning are 

Jaen, the capital, ſuppoſed to be the Giennium, or 
Gienna, of the Romans, and ſtands in a rich foil, and 
wholeſome air. It is the ſce of a biſhop, ſuffragan to 
Toledo; and contains many convents, churches, and 
hoſpitals, ſome of which are very fine, and is defend- 
ed by a caſtle. St. Veronica is the great object of 
devotion here. 

Ubeda, the Ubea, or Vetala, of the Romans, has 
a caſtle and walls, ſtands in a fruitful country, and en- 
Joys ſome particular privileges. 

Baeza, anciently Vatia, Beathia, and Beatia, a 
conſiderable city, three miles from the river Guadal- 
quiver, is noted for dying the fineſt ſcarler, making 
the richeſt taffatas, and has an univerſity, ſounded in 


1533. 


Muxc1a, which was anciently a kingdom, has New 
Caſlile on the north, Andaluſia on the welt, Valentia; 
on the north-eaſt, Granada on the ſouth-weſt, and the 
Mediterranean on the ſouth. It is 1co miles long, go 
broad where wideſt, well watered, tolerably fertile, and 
contains the following places : 

Murcia, from which the province takes its name, is 
ſituated in a ſpacious and delightful plain, on the river 
Segura, This city is large and populous, having many 
convents, churches, ſquares, and gates, with a good 
wall, a court of inquiſition, a ſtately palace, and a 
caſtle. The adjacent country abounds in mulberry- 
trees, olives, ſugar-canes, and fine fruits. The city 
hath often ſuffered by the inundations of the Segura. 

Carthagena, a noted ſea-port on the Mediterranean, 
was built by Aſdrubal, the Carthaginian general, and 
called Carthago-Nova, or New-Carthage. The air 
here is temperate in ſummer, and remarkably mild in 
winter. Under the Romans and Carthaginians this 
was one of the molt flouriſhing cities in all Spain; for 
from hence they ſhipped off thoſe vaſt quantities of 
gold and ſilver which they dug in the Pyrenees, and 
other mountains. Both city and harbour are well for- 
tified. The bay on which it ſtands abounds in fiſh, 
eſpecially mackarel; and the neighbouring country 
affords diamonds, rubies, amethyſts, garnets, agates, 


and mines of allum. The city is pretty large, and its 


harbour one of the beſt in Spain. The biſhop is ſuf- 
fragan to the archbiſhop of Toledo. 

Almacaron, a little ſea- port at the mouth of the 
river Guadalantin, is celebrated for the mines of allum 
in its neighbourhood, 


GRranaDa, which is ſometimes called Upper An- 
daluſia, is bounded on the ſouth and eaſt by the Medi- 
terranean ; on the weſt and north by Lower Andaluſia; 
and on the north-eaſt by Murcia. Its extent, from 
welt to eaſt, is 210 miles; but its greateſt breadth ex- 
ceeds not 80. The air here is temperate and healthy: 


and 
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and though there are many mountains in the province, 
and ſome of them very high, yer they are almoſt every 


© where covered with vines and frujr-trees, together with 


laurel, myrtle, ſweet- baſil, thyme, lavender, marjoram, 
and other aromatic herbs, which give an exquiſite taſte 
to the fleſh of their ſheep and cartle, The vallies are 
extremely beautiful, and the whole is well watered. 
This was the laſt of the Spaniſh kingdoms poſſeſſed by 
the Moors, not being reduced till the year 1492. The 
principal places are the following : | 
Granada, the capital, ſtands in the midſt of a fruit- 
ful country, has a fine air, and is capacious and popu- 
lous, being one of the largeſt cities in Spain. It is of 
a Circular form; and the ſnowy tops of the Sierra Ne- 
vada Mountains, which are ſeen at the diſtance of three 
leagues, greatly diverſify and add beauty to the ver- 
dure of the circumjacent ſcene. Granada is divided 
into four quarters, and has twelve gates. Ir 1s an arch- 
biſhopric, an univerſity, and a royal chancery. It con- 
tains 24 pariſh churches, 29 convents, 11 hoſpitals, and 
four colleges. The marbles, which are dug out of the 
quarries in this province, are the moſt beautiful in 
Spain. There is one ſtreet in Granada conſiſting en- 
tirely of ſhops, wherein marble, ſnuff, tobacco- boxes, 
ſlabs, globes, ſtones for ear-rings, bracelets, necklaces, 
and other toys, are expoſed to ſale. The royal palace 
of the Alhambra is one of the moſt magnificent edi— 
fices which the Moors erected in Spain. It is ſituated 
on a hill, which is aſcended by a road, bordered with 
edges of double or imperial myrtles, and rows of elms. 


In Granada are likewiſe a theatre, a circular amphi- 


theatre for bull fights, a court of inquiſition, and a 
royal tribunal. The ſilk manufactory is conſiderable, 
and the arſenal the beſt furniſhed of any in Spain. With- 
out the city is a large plain, called La Vega de Gra- 
nada, which is full of hamlets, villages, &c. 

Malaga is an ancient, large, well fortified, and po- 
pulous city, with a fine harbour, on the Mediterranean, 
encompaſſed with a double wall, and defended by two 
caſtles. The exportation of wines, raiſins, almonds, 
figs, lemons, oranges, and other fruits, from hence, be- 
ſides wool and oil, produces immenſe duties to the 
king. | 
Kan a ſmall city on the Mediterranean, with a 
ſafe and commodiovs harbour, is the ſee of a biſhop, 
ſuffragan to Granada. 

Antiquera is a handſome town, with a caſtle, 70 miles 
ſouth-weſt from Granada. Near it is a famed falt-pit, 
which ſupplies the whole territory with that commo- 
dity. 


SECTION UI. 


Population, Perſons, Dreſs, Houſes, Manner of Living, 
Dances, Theatrical Exhibitions, Bull-fights, Lan- 
guage, Learning, Religion, &c. of the Spaniards. 


NPAIN, at preſent, is but thinly inhabited. This 
8 is owing partly to the great drains of people ſent 
to America, and partly to the indolence of the na- 
tives, who are at little or no pains to raiſe food for 
their families. Another cauſe aſſigned is the vaſt 
number of eccleſiaſtics of both ſexes, who lead a life 
of celibacy. 

The Spaniards are generally tall and well made, 
more particularly the Caſtilians. They have uſually 
black hair, and very ſwarthy complexions; but their 
countenances are animated and expreſſive. The beauty 
of the Spaniſh ladies reigns moſtly in their novels and 
romances : for though it muſt be acknowledged that 
Spain produces as fine women as any country in the 
world, yet beauty is far from forming their general 
character, In their perſons they are commonly ſmall 
and flender ; but they employ much art in ſupplying 
the defects of nature. | 

The habits of the Spaniſh gentry of both ſexes are 
entirely in the French faſhion. When women have oc- 
caſion to walk the ſtreets in Spain, they are covered with 
a black fillt veil, and then are ſtiled Topados, that is, 
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| 


ſhut up. The ſhort cloak, formerly worn by the 8 
niards, is now diſoſed; as are ruff, ſpectacles * 
ſwords, muſtachios, &c. The only mark of their bras 
gravity conſiſts in the deep brown colour of the kabie 
of the people in general. The Spaniards, before > 
acceſſion of the houſe of Bourbon to their throne 1 
fected that antiquated dreſs in hatred or contempt of 
the French; and the government will probably gad 
ſome difficulty in abolithing it, as the ſpirit of fin u 
larity is far from being extinguiſhed. An old Cali. 
lian thinks himſelf the moſt important being in ao 
and the ſame pride is commonly communicated to his 
deſcendants. This is the true reaſon why ſo many of 
them are fond of removing to America, where the 
can retain all their native importance, without the dan. 
ger of ſeeing a ſuperior. Ridiculous as this pride may 
appear, it inſpires the poſſeſſors with generous ſenti.. 
ments; it being ſeldom found that a Spaniſh noble. 
man, gentleman, or even trader, is guilty of a mean 
action. 

The houſes of the Spaniſh nobility are immenſely 
large, and the apartments extremely ſpacious. The 
ſtair-caſe and hall, eſpecially the latter, are the fineſt 
part of the houſe. The /a/lz, or ee is furniſhed 
with images, looking-glaſtes, framed chairs, and 
others very low. The reſt of the houſe is indifferently 
furniſhed. The number of ſervants kept by the 
grandees is immoderate, ſome of them having two or 
three hundred domeſtics. 

The Spaniards are remarkably temperate in their 
manner of living. Their breakfaſt is uſually choco- 
late, tea being very ſeldom drank. Their dinner is 
uſually a pochero; or beef, mutton, veal, pork and 
greens, all boiled together. They live much upon 
garlic, ſallad, radiſhes, &c. and are alſo fond of 
muſhrooms, honey, ſnails, and fried eggs. The men 
drink but little wine; and the women moſtly uſe 
water. | 

From time immemorial the Sieſta, or afternoon's 


| nap, has been cuſtomary in Spain. From one to about 


three in the afternoon, all the ſtreets of Madrid are as 
ſolitary as a deſert, The tradeſmen ſhut their ſhops, 
the mechanics quit their work, and every body lies 
down to ſleep. | 

Dancing 1s a favourite diverſion with the Spaniards, 
The grand dance is the Fandango, of which there are 
two kinds, though they are danced to the ſame tune. 
The one is the decent dance; the other is gallant and 
full of anjmating expreſſions. 


The Fandango is deſcribed by an eminent writer as 


a kind of very lively dance, which the Spaniards have 
learned from the Indians: but the foundation for this 
aſſertion is much doubted. ' 

The theatrical repreſentations of Spain are very 
trivial, Except ſome pieces of Lopez, with a few tra- 


gedies of Racine, they have nothing but farces ex- 


| hibited. The play ufually laſts three hours, in the 


courſe of which many ludicrous pranks are exhibited; 
and ſcenes introduced repugnant to common ſenſe, 
as well as common decency. The actreſſes are, in ge- 
neral, handſome; but, as well as the actors, diſtort 
their countenances, and ſhew moſt horrid aſpects, eſpe- 
cially when they laugh or weep. There are ſeats in 
the pit, where people converſe as they do in the {trects- 
Prieſts, friars, and nuns, go to plays; and ſometimes 
may be ſeen in the ſame box, cockades, cowles, à veil, 


nuns ruffs, plumes of feathers, round hats, thoſe worn 


under the arm, and others dreſſed with flowers. There 


| is no preſervation of manners, no characteriſtic drels 


whatever. The players often appear on the ſtage as 
they do at home. The actreſſes are very fine. Men, 
in common, play the womens parts; and the company 
is often obliged to wait an hour before the curtain 15 
drawn up, becauſe the heroine, duenna, queen, or 


chambermaid, has not yet done ſhaving. 


The Spaniſh tragedies are barbarous, and the ot 
ſtrophe generally ſhocking ; actors and actreſſes all die, 


and die before the ſpectators. The pit and boxes i 
inexorable, 
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inexorable, and nothing can be heard for their hiſſing, 
The guards in vain threaten and ſtorm : ſometimes 
they are tired with bawling, and join in their hiſſes. 
Neither youth or beauty can diſarm party. 1 

How people can find any charms or magnificence in 
choſe horrid combats called bull-fights muſt be the 


wonder and aſtoniſhment of all civilized nations. They 


are peculiar to this country, and make a capital figure 


in painting the genius and manners of the Spaniards. 


On theſe occaſions young cavaliers have an opportu- 


nity of ſhewing their courage and activity before their 
miſtreſſes; and the valour of the cavalier is roclaimed, 
honoured, and rewarded, according to the number 
and fierceneſs of the bulls he has killed in theſe. en- 
counters, 

The bull-fighters raiſe horror, and the bulls excite 
pity. A man muſt be as unfeeling as a ſtone not to 
he ſofrened into tears at the ſight of a number of bar- 
barians, killing, without any emotion or concern, a 
poor animal, gagged and muffled in ſuch a manner as 
to deprive him of the means of defend.ng himſelf, or 
even ſeeing his murderers. 

The atrocity of this conteſt is further aggravated by 
the tranſports and acclamations of an immenſe body 
of people; by the clapping of, perhaps, twenty thou- 
ſand pair of hands, and the beating of as many pair of 
heels, at the very moment when the bull, mortally 
wounded, nearly ſuffocated with rage, is tottering, fal- 
ling, wn is out his laſt groans; ſtretching, ſtrug- 
gling, and making efforts to re; linking again, froth- 
ing at the mouth with anguiſh, bleeding and gaſping 
upon the ground, where ſavage bull-ſlayers are con- 
tending for the honour of giving him the laſt pang. 

To heighten the ſcene of barbarity, the tender ſex, 
who tremble at the fall of a leaf, fix their eyes on a 
poor animal in torture, bleeding, panting, and expiring 
at their feet; ſeem to count his wounds, his groans, 
and drops of blood, and to regret, when he dies, that 
his ſtruggles and ſufferings are over. 

All the bulls uſed at theſe ſhows are brought from 
the mountains and woods of Andaluſia, 

Such are the fights ſo much talked of ; fights that ſe- 
veral popes and ſovereigns have ſo often attempted, in 
vain, to aboliſh ; but the populace, on every occaſion, 
aſſembled tumultuouſly, threatening deſtruction; and, 
in order to appeaſe them, it has 2 been found ne- 


ceſſary to ſacrifice a great number of bulls. This bar- 


barous diverſion 1s, by mcſt writers, ſuppoſed to be of 
Mooriſh original, and to have been adopted by the 
Spaniards when upon good terms with that nation, 
partly through complaiſance, and partly through rival- 


ſhip. 

The ground work of the Spaniſh language, like 
that of the Italian, is Latin. The Spaniſh, indeed, 
might be called a baſtard Latin, were it not for the 
terminations and exotic words introduced into it by 
the Moors and Goths. It is, at preſent, a majeſtic 
and expreſſive language; and what is remarkable, 
foreigners, who underſtand it the leaſt, prize it the 
moſt. Of all the Spaniſh dialects that of Caſtille is 
the moſt figurative and emphatic. 

Though many of the Spaniards are men of genius, 
and they have a number of univerſities and academies 
amongſt them, they are fo reſtricted in their diſquiſi- 
tions, that little progreſs can be expected from them in 
the ſeveral branches of literature. They have culti- 


vated hiſtory with the greateſt ſucceſs. There is an | 


academy for this branch eſtabliſhed at Madrid, and 
employed in inveſtigating the annals of Spain. 

The moſt diſtinguiſhed dramatic poet of this nation 
was Lopez de Vega, who was Cotemporary with our 
1 The moſt celebrated writers of humour, 
1p proſe, are Cervantes, author of that admirable piece 
of ſatire, called the Hiſtory. of the Renowned Don 

Uixote de la Mancha; and Guevara, who produced 
the famous work called El Diablo Caxuelo, which Le 
Sage modernized into a romance, known, in Engliſh, 
by the 5 of The Devil upon two Sticks,” The 
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viſions of Quevedo, and ſome other of his humourous 
and ſatirical pieces, having been tranſlated into the 
Engliſh language, have rendered that author well known 
in this country. Spain has likewiſe produced many 
travellers and voyagers equally amuſing and inſtruct- 
ing. It appears, upon the whole; that if the Spaniards 
could alten age themſelves from their abſtracted 
turn of 5 and their tyrannical form of go- 
vernment, they would make a capital figure in the 
literary world. 7:0 | 

The Spaniards embrace and practiſe the Romiſh re- 
ligion in all its forms and ceremonies. In this they 
have been ſo ſteady, that their king is diſtinguiſhed by 
the epithet of Moſt Catholic. The. horrors of that 
religion are, however, at preſent, greatly. leſſened in 
this country, by moderating the penalties of the in- 
quiſition, and gun ig the eccleſiaſtics, and their 
officers, from carrying into execution any ſearence 
without the royal authority. It appears, upon the 


whole, that the fiery zeal, which formerly diſtinguiſhed 


the Spaniards from the reſt, of the Roman Catholic 
world, is much abated ; and that the power of the clergy 
has, of late years, been much reduced. A royal edict has 
alſo been iſſued, to prevent the admiſſion of noviciates 
into the different convents, without ſpecial permiſſion, 
which has a great tendency to reduce the monaſtic or- 
ders. The riches of the Spaniſh churches ard con- 
vents are objects of admiration to all travellers, as 
well as natives: but it is a juſt remark, that there is a 
ſameneſs in them all, excepting that they differ in the 


degrees of treaſure and jewels they contain, 


ax 


SECTION IV, 


Commerce, Manufactures, (particularly Wool,) Coin, 
Government, Modes of Puniſhment, Ranks and Orders, 
Revenues, Sc. 


HOUGH Spain is well ſituated for trade and 

navigation, the natives, through their natural in- 
dolence, neglect this advantage, and leave it to the 
other maritime nations, Gold and filver are the chief 
branches both of their exports and imports. They im- 
port them from America, and export them to other 
countries of Europe. Cadiz is the chief emporium 
of this commerce. 

The manufactures of Spain are chiefly ſilk, wool, 
copper, and hardware, Of all the wool uſed in manu- 
factures that of this country is certainly the beſt. It 
is finer, more ſilky, and unites better in fulling than 
any other wool in Europe. But all the wool of Spain 
is not equally fine. Several ſorts are iſtinguithed, 
which differ from each other as to quality, number of 
piles, and the names of thoſe to whom it belongs. The 
firſt piles are thoſe of Segovia. It is computed that 
there are ſold annually about 95000 arobs of this wool. 
An arob weighs 20 pounds. Theſe piles are deſigned 
for the fineſt woollen ſtuffs, &c. and are uſed in manu- 
facturing the beſt cloths. The next ſort are called Ca- 
valiers. There are various other ſorts of piles of mid- 
ling quality in Spain. 

The kingdoms and provinces in which the fineſt ſorts 
of wool are to be found, are Arragon, the kingdom of 
Valencia, Upper and Lower Andaluſia, Caſtile, and 
Navarre. An old prejudice prevails that it is the cli- 
mate which occaſions the fineneſs and whiteneſs ſo much 
admired in Spaniſh wool ; whereas the manner in which 
the Spaniards rear their flocks 1s the real cauſe of the 
perfection of their wool. Other nations have ſucceſs- 
fully cultivated all arts and ſciences, except the ſhep- 
herd's art; the Spantards, on the contrary, have neglect- 
ed all but this; and we {till find in Spain ſome traces 
of that paſtoral life, which, in the early ages of the 
world, procured honour and happineſs to thoſe who 
devoted themſelves to it. 

Many efforts have been made by the Spaniſh govern- 
ment to prevent the other European nations from 
reaping the chief advantage of the American com- 
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merce; but theſe can never be ſucceſsful, till a ſpirit 
of induſtry is awakened among the natives, ſo as to en- 
able them to ſupply their American poſſeſſions with their 


own commodities of merchandize. 

Accounts, in Spain, are kept in reals and maravi- 
dies de plata, or filver, which are imaginary coins; 
34 maravidies making a real, equal to five-pence half- 

enny Engliſh. The gold coins are piſtoles, or doub- 
E value 178. double, quadruple, half and quarter 
piſtoles. The ſilver coins are reals de plata, or ſilver, 
worth ſomewhat above fix-pence of our money; piaſ- 
ters, or pieces of eight, worth about 48. 6d. half and 
quarter pieces of eight, but theſe are rare. They have 
alſo ſmall braſs money, called quartos and octavos, like 
our halfpence and farthings. The Spaniſh eſcudos, or 
crowns, and ducats, are maginary coins, and both of 
the value of about 6s. of our money. There are alſo 
imaginary. piafters and piſtoles. 

In Spain a molt deſpotic government prevails; and 
the diſtreſs, ſo vilible in moſt parts of the country, is, 
in a great meaſure, the reſult of that government, in 
the adminiſtration of which no proper attention is paid 
to the intereſts and welfare of the people, The mo- 
narchy is hereditary, and females are capable of ſuc- 
ceſſion. The kings of Spain are inaugurated without 
being crowned, by the delivery of a ſword. Their ſig- 
nature never mentions their name, but © I the King.“ 
The heir apparent is called prince of Aſturias; and the 
other children, of both ſexes, by way of diſtinction, in- 
fantas, that is, ehildren. 


For the adminiſtration of the government, and of | 


Juſtice, here are ſeveral councils and tribunals; as the 
junta, or cabinet- council, the privy- council, the coun- 
cil of Caſtile, the council of the inquiſition, the coun- 
cil of the Indies, the ſeven courts of royal audiences, 
&c. Since the begining of the 17th century, and the 
reign of Philip III. the cortes, or parliaments of this 
kingdom, have been diſcontinued, 

Beſides thoſe above-mentioned, are many ſubordi- 
nate tribunals for the police, the finances, and other 
branches of buſineſs. ä 

Every quarter of Madrid is ſubjected to the inſpec- 
tion of a commiſſary; a juſtice, who decides, without 
appeal, all the quarrels and diſputes among the com- 
mon people. Quarrels are unfrequent here. A Spa- 
niard is, in general, not only ſober, but peaceful even 
in inebriation. When he drinks to exceſs, he goes to 
ſleep. The police has it's ſpies; but theſe ſpies are 
always from the dregs of the people, as they are every 
where elſe. The ſafety of the highways is entruſted to 
miquelets, a fort of runners, whoſe buſineſs it is to 
ſeize robbers, carry them to priſon, eſcort them to the 
allows, and conduct the executioner back to his houſe, 
In Spain all executioners wear a particular uniform. 

Ag 
Spain, that would be put to death elſewhere. If they 
are young, they are ſent to work at Oran, a city of 
Africa, onthe coaſt of Barbary, or Porto Rico, one of 
the Antilles, in North America. If old, they are 
left to rot in priſon. | 

If the atrocity of the crime ſhould oblige the judges 
to paſs ſentence of death, the offender is hanged. 
Criminals ſometimes have their brains knocked out; 


and this puniſhment, which ſhocks the imagination, 


and makes the hair ſtand on end, is the leaſt painful 
kind of death. The executioner, armed with a club 
and a knife, ſtrikes the criminal on the temple, lays 
him dead, bleeds, tramples upon him, quarters him, 
and hangs the different parts on-hooks, and throws them 
into a fire prepared for the purpoſe. At the ſight of 
this butchering work, which laſts a few ſeconds, all 
the ſpeCtators turn pale, and ſhudder with horror; the 
children ſhrick, the women ſwoon with terror; though 
the ſufferings of the malefactor have been long over. 
Procureſſes are {tripped, anointed with honey, whip- 


ped, branded, and feathered; and in this condition led 


| 


reat number of villains are ſuffered to live in | 
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by the executioner through different parts of 4 
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city. 
Piceptiig the priſon for the nobility, all th 
in Madrid are chatnel-houſes. No aiftine.” rel 
made between guilt and misfortune. The inco;;r. i. 
villain, the noviciate in knavery, and the deb, Ole 
frequently ftretched upon the ſame wad of "way, OY 
he carcan, or pillory, the brand, and the Yall? 

are the puniſhments for trivial crimes, Officers fa? 
ſorts, even king's officers, are ſent to the mg 
Whilſt they are employed in rowing or ſailin 4 try 
time of ſlavery is going on. When they are dich vie 
they reſume heir I. Every thing depends 1 5 
terms of compact. 1 

The Spaniſh courts of juſtice, ſo lenient with reſ & 
to ſome particular crimes, ſhew no mercy to thoſe 0 
rob a church. The king, indeed, through regar hw 
the party, ſometimes changes the puniſhment of death 
into perpetual impriſonment. 

The general name for -thoſe Spaniſh nobility and 
gentry who are unmixed with the Mooriſh blood, ig 
Hidalgo. They are divided into princes, dukes, mat. 
quiſes, counts, viſcounts, and other inferior "titles 
Such as are created grandees may ſtand covered he. 
fore the king, and are treated with princely diſtinctions 
A grandee cannot be apprehended without the king's 
order; and cardinals, archbiſhops, ambaſſadors, knights 
of the golden fleece, and certain other great dienities 
both in church and ſtate, have the privileges, as wel] 
as the grandees, to appear covered before the king. 

Of the orders of knighthood in Spain, that of the 
Golden Fleece is the principal, which was inſtituted in 
1430, by Philip the Good, duke of Burgundy, and is 
common now to the kings of Spain and the houſe of 
Auſtria, The order of St. Jago de Compoſtella was 
inſtituted in the year 1175, by Ferdinand II. king of 
Leon. The order of Calatrava was founded by San- 
cho III. of Caſtile. The order of Alcantara owes its 
| inſtitution to Ferdinand II. king of Leon. The three 
laſt orders have large commanderies, or eſtates, an- 
nexed to them. The maſters of them were once ſo 
powerful, that they diſputed the king's authority over 
them ; whereupon the king procured thoſe maſterſhips 
to be conferred on himſelf by the pope, that they 
might no longer aſſume an independency of the ſtate. 
Beſides theſe are the orders of Santiago, the order of 
Monteſa, and the order of Charles III. which latter 
was inſtituted September 19, 1771, in honour of the 
birth of his majelty's grandſon. None but perſons of 
noble deſcent can belong to this order. 

The revenues ariſing to the king, from Old Spain, 
are computed at 5,000,000]. His American income, 
it is true, is immenſe; but it is generally in a manner 
embezzled or anticipated before it arrives in Old Spain. 
The finances of his preſent Catholic Majeſty are on 2 
better footing, both for himſelf and people, than thoſe 
of any of his predeceſſors. The taxes from whence 
the internal revenues ariſe are ſo various and arbitrary 
that they cannot be aſcertained. They fall upon all 
kinds of goods, houſes, lands, timber, and p:0v1- 
ſions. The clerical and military orders are likewiſe 
taxed, 

The land forces of the king of Spain, in time 0: 
peace, generally amount to between 70 and 80, ooo. 
In time of war they are proportioned to the exigencies 
of the ſtate. The king has great dependance on his 
Walloon or foreign guards. He has taken care to raile 
a powerful marine, and render his fleet very conſider- 
able. The coaſt of Spain is well ſecured and watched; 
ſo that the whole kingdom may be ſoon alarmed in cale 
of an invaſion. 0 

We ſhall treat of the iflands belonging to Spain n 
our general deſcription of European iſlands. As the 
hiſtory of Spain is intimately connected with that 0 
Portugal, we ſhall introduce them together, at the clols 
of our account of the latter in the following chapter. 
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Boundaries, Situation, Extent, Climate, Soil: Vegetable, 
Animal, and Mineral Productions; Rivers, Moun- 
tains, &c. 


HIS kingdom, which is the moſt weſtern in Eu- 


rope, is bounded by Spain on the north and eaſt, 
and by the Atlantic Ocean on the.ſouth and welt. It 
is ſituated between 37 and 42 degrees of north latitude, 
and 7 and 10 degrees of weſt longitude; being about 
zoo miles in length, and 100 in breadth. 
Though Spain and Portugal are in the ſame climate, 
yet the air of the latter is much more temperate than 
that of the former, on account of the proximity of 
the ſea, Liſbon hath been much reſorted to by vale- 
tudinarians, and conſumptive perſons, on account of 
its air. The ſoil is very fruitful in wine, oil, lemons, 
oranges, pomegranates, figs, raiſins, almonds, chel- 
nuts, and other fine fruits; but there is a want of corn, 
owing, in a great meaſure, to the neglect of agricul- 
ture. There is plenty of excellent honey here, and 
alſo of ſea and river fiſh, and ſea-ſalt. The horles in 
Portugal are briſk, lively animals, as they are in Spain, 
but * + a ſlight make; but mules, being ſurer- footed, 
are more uled for carriage and draught. By reaſon of 
the ſcarcity of paſture, there are not many herds of 
cattle or flocks of ſheep; and what they have are ſmall 
and lean, though the fleſh is tolerably good. Their 


beſt meat is that of hogs and kids. The country in 


many parts is mountainous; and the mountains con- 
rain all kinds of ores, pot wang of ſilver, cop, 
tin, and iron, with a variety of gems, beautifully 
variegated marble, mill-ſtones, and many curious 
foſſils of the lapidious kind. The principal rivers are 
the Minho, in Latin Minius; the Lima, anciently the 
famed Lethe; the Cavado; the Douro; the Guadiana, 
anciently Anas; and the Tago, or Tagus, which 1s the 
largeſt river in the kingdom, carrying ſome gold in 
its ſands, and falling into the ſea a little below Liſpon. 
There are ſcveral mineral ſprings in the kingdom, both 
hot and cold, which are much frequented. The moun- 
tains of Sierras de Eſtrella are always covered with 
ſnow, | 


SE CST TONI. 


Grand Diviſions of Portugal, with a particular Deſcrip- 
tion of each Diviſion. 


its name from its ſituation, which is between the 
rivers Douro and Minho; having Galicia on the north, 
Beira on the ſouth, the Ocean on the weſt, and a ridge 


of mountains on the eaſt. It is 70 miles long, 50 


broad where wideſt, remarkable for its fertility, and 
contains the following places: i 
Braga, becween the rivers Cavaco and Deſte, is the 
ſee of an archbiſhop, who is primate of Portugal, and 
ſpiritual and temporal lord of the city and neighbour- 
ing country, Here are a ſtately ancient cathedral and 
erchiepiſcopal palace, many convents, ſeveral pariſh 
churches, an hoſpital, a large college, and a houſe of 
mercy, which is a charitable foundation for the relief 


of perſons of good families fallen to decay, and for' 


marrying of young maidens, and. putting boys to em- 
ployments. 


Porto, or Oporto, on the river Douro, has a com- 


modious harbour, much frequented by the Engliſh; 
but the bar at the entrance into it is ſomewhat dange-» 


HE province of Ex TRE-DoRO-E-· Mix Ho derives | 
| of open, ſo called from its pleaſant ſituation on the 
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rous. Next to Liſbon, it is a city of the greateſt d pu- 
lence, beauty, and trade, in the kingdom. At the 
mouth of the river is a caſtle to guard it, called St. 
John's. Here are ſeveral hoſpitals and pariſh churches, 
beſides the cathedral, many convents, a-mint, ſeveral 
courts of juſtice, and the ſee of a biſhop. Here is an 
Engliſh factory, concerned in the wine trade, which is 
very conſiderable, inſomuch that all red wines, that come 
from Spain or Portugal, are called port wines. The 
church Dos Clerigos, which is ſituated on the higheſt 
part of the city, Hives as a land mark to ſailors, - 

Guimaranes, a ſmall but ancient town, is encom- 
paſſed with a good wall, contains ſeveral convents, 
hoſpitals, and courts of juſtice, It has manufactures 
af any and fine thread, and is defended by an old 
caſtle, 

Caminha is a fortified town at the mouth of the 
Minho; Valenca is a ſtrong town on the fame river; 
Villa de Conde is a ſea- port at the mouth of the Ave, 
with a ſtrong caſtle; and Barcellos, on the Cavado, is 
fortified with a wall and towers. | 

Villa Nova de Carveira, on the Minho, is well for- 
tified; and Point de Lima is an handſome town. 

Viana de Fez de Lima is pleaſantly ſituated near the 
mouth of the Lima. It contains ſeveral courts of juſ- 
tice, churches, convents, and a conſiderable magazine; 
is large, well built, ſtrong, and has à good harbour 
with a conſiderable trade, 


The Province of Tz a-Los-MowTes has Galicia north, 
Beira ſouth, Leon eaſt, and ſome mountains weſt. It 
is 120 miles long, 80 broad, abounds in game and 
fruits, produces but little corn, is watered by the 
Douro, and contains 

Braganza, a city near the river Fervenca, at the 
extremity of the province, and near the borders of 
Leon and Galicia, contains ſeveral convents, a good 
caſtle, has a variety of filk manufactories, and is well 
fortified. The anceſtors of the preſent royal family 
were dukes of Braganza, before they were advanced 
to the throne, in the pri of John, the eighth duke; 
This town is ſuppoſed to have been the ancient Cælia 
Briga, Brigantia, or Brigantium. 

Chaves, a ſtrong town on the river Tamega, was 
built by the emperor Flavius Veſpaſian, and called 
Aquæ Flaviæ. There is ſtill a Roman bridge of ſtone 
over the Tamega, with other marks of ancient grandeur. 

Villa-Real ſtands between the river Corgo and 
Ribira. It is the beſt and largeſt town of the province, 
and belongs to the infanta. That called the Old Town 
is ſurrounded by a wall. $ 

Miranda de Douro, a fortified town on the frontiers 


north ſide of the Douro, is the ſee of a biſhop, and 
belongs to the king. | 


BEIxA has Spaniſh Eſtramadura eaſt, Portugueſe 
Eſtramadura ſouth, the Ocean weſt, and Entre-Douro-e 
Minho, and Tra-los-Montes north. It is about 140 
miles each way, well watered, and naturally fertile, 
The moſt conſiderable places are | 

Coimbra, on the Munda, over which it hath a ſtate- 
ly bridge. It was anciently a Roman colony. Here 
are now many convents, colleges, and churches, beſides 
the cathedral, ſeveral courts of juſtice, an univerſity, 
and the ſee of a biſhop, who is count of Arganil. 

Lamego, a city near the Douro, is ſurrounded with 
mountains, contains ſeveral convents, courts of juſtice, 
and is the ſee of a biſhop. 

Viſeu is a city on a ſmall river, which falls into the 


Mondego. Here are ſeveral convente, churches, and 
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courts of juſtice. The biſhop of this place is ſuffra- 


an to the archbiſhop of Braga. ; 

Caſtello Branco is a town with a caſtle, containing a 
ſtately palace of the biſhop of Guarda; Almeida is a 
fortified town, near the river Coa ; Penamacor is a 
ſtrong town on the Spaniſh frontiers; and Averio has 


a good harbour, and a great ſalt trade. 


—__— 


The Province of ALttnTEJo is 120 miles long, 
nearly the ſame broad, has a very fertile ſoil,and contains 

Evora, a city in which are ſeveral churches, hoſpitals, 
courts of juſtice, convents, a cathedral, and univer- 
fity. It is the ſee of an archbiſhop, defended by a fort 
and other works, and is fa ned for the inſtitution of 
the order of Avis, anſwering to that of Calatrava in 
Spain. 
. is a fortified city, about 10 miles from 
the Spaniſh frontier. Here are ſeveral courts of juſ- 
tice, fountains, convents, and churches, beſides the 
cathedral, a manufactory of coarſe woollen cloth, and 
the ſee of a biſhop. 

Elvas, a city with a caſtle, and other fortifications, 

is the ſee of a biſhop. The neighbouring country is 
pleaſant, and fruitful in wine and oil. 

Beja is a dukedom, and contains ſeveral churches, 
courts of juſtice, and convents. 

Villa-Vicoſa, i. e. the Delightful Town, ſo called 
from its beauty, and that of the adjacent country, 
contains ſeveral convents, a ſtately royal palace, em- 
belliſhed with a fine park, and a ſtrong caſtle. 


Avis belongs to an order which takes its name from 
it; Campo-Miyor is well fortified ; Oiivenga has a 
ſtrong caſtle ; and Moura is a fortified town, near the 


Guadiana. 
Eſtremaz contains ſeveral churches and convents, 


and is ſtrongly fortified, 


The Province of ALGARVE is bounded to the ſouth 
and weſt by the Ocean; to the eaſt by the Guadiana, 
which parts it from Andaluſia; and to the north by 
the mountains, called Serra de Algarve, or Caldeirao, 
and Serra de Monachique, which divide it from Alen- 
tejo; its greateſt length being about 1co miles, bur its 
breadth only about 28. Its name is of Mooriſh ex- 
traction. Though mountainous, it is very fertile in 
corn, wine, oil, and all ſorts of fruits. The principal 
places are the following : 

Lagos is a town with a harbour, on a large bay, about 
110 miles ſouth from Liſbon. Here are ſcveral convents 
and courts of juſtice, with two forts. 

T avira, a city ſituated on a bay, at the mouth of 
the river Sequa, has a caſtle for its defence, ſeveral 
convents, and a harbour guarded by two forts. | 

Faro, a city ſituated on a bay, and well fortified, 
with a harbour and caſtle, contains ſeveral convents, 
and 1s the ſee of a biſhop. 

Villa Nova de Portimao ſtands on a river, in the 
diſtrict of Lagos, where it has a ſpacious harbour, de- 


fended by two forts, 


The Province of EsTRaMapuRa is bounded on the 
weſt by the ſea, on the north and eaſt by Beira, and 
on the ſouth by Alentejo. It is 120 miles long, 60 
broad, well watered, and fertile, producing corn, wine, 
oil, millet, pulle, and fruits of all forts, eſpecially 
citrons, lemons, oranges, pomegranates, figs, dates, 
and almonds. 

Liſbon, ſtanding near the mouth of the river Tagus, 
firſt became conſiderable in the reign of king Emanuel, 
From -that time it has been the capital of the kingdom, 
the reſidence of its monarchs, the ſcat of the chief 
tribunals and offices, of the metropolitan, a noble 
univerſity, and the receptacle of the richeſt merchan- 
dize of the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies. Its air is excellent, 
being refreſhed by the delightful ſea-breezes, and thoſe 
of the Tagus. Like old Rome it ſtands on ſeven hills. 
Great part of it was ruined by an earthquake, on No- 


vember 1, 1755. It [till contains magnificent palaces, | 
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churches, and public buildings. Its fituarior 7.: 
from the Tagus in the form of a er Ka. 
appearance at once delightful and ſuperb; 8 its 
deſcrvedly accounted the greateſt port in Euro ws 
to London and Amſterdam. The harbour js * next 
and ſecure; and the city itſelf is guarded fe acious 
ſudden attack towards the ſea by forts; thou 15 he 
would make but a poor defence againſt ſhips 4 c 
All that part of the city that was demoliſhed Ain; 
earihquake 1s planned out in a regular form. "Ge 


| ſquares, and many ſtreets, are buiſt. The houſes Are 


lofty, elegant, and uniform, and make a beautify] 

pearance. Liſbon is ſupplied with almoſt all the 4 
which is uſed by the inhabitants by means of an a 5 
duct in the valley of Alcantara. a 

Liſbon was divided, about the year 1716, into tw 
parts, under the names of the Oriental part, and oy 
cidental pait, This diviſion was made on occaſion p 
the creation of the patriarch, whoſe dioceſe conſiſts of 
the Occidental part, and the archbiſhop has retained 
he Oriental, Since this partition the inhabitants are 
ob! ped, under pain of nullity, to expreſs, in all arrets, 
the part of the town in which they have paſſed exact 
Mc:rh nts alfo diſtinguiſh it in their bills of exchange 
and letters. 

We ſhall conclude our deſcription of Liſbon with 
the following remarks on the dreadful earthquake be- 
tyrealluded to. © As far as I can judge (ſays the writer) 
after having walked the whole morning, and the whole 
afrernoon, about theſe ruins, ſo much of Liſbon has 


been deftroyed, as would make a town more than twice 


as great as Turin. In ſuch a ſpace nothing is to be feen 
but vaſt heaps of rubbiſh, out of which ariſe, in num- 
berl: {s places, the miſerable remains of ſhattered walls, 
and broken pillars. Along a ſtreet, which is full four 
miles in length, ſcarcely a building ſtood the ſhock; 
and I fee, by the materials in the rubbiſh, that many 
of the houſes along that ſtreet muſt have been large 
and ffately, and intermixed with noble churches, and 
other public edifices : nay; by the quantities of marble 
ſcattered on every fide, it plainly appears that one- 
fourth, at leaſt, of that ſtreet was entircly built of 
marble. The rage of the earthquake ſcems to have 
turned chiefly againſt that Jong ſtreet, as almoſt every 
edifice, on Either ſide, is, in a manner, levelled with 
the 1 whereas, in other parts of the town, many 
houſes, churches, and other buildings, are luft ſtand- 
ing; though all ſo ſhattered, as not to be repaired 
without great expence: nor is there, throughout the 
whole town, a ſingle building of any kind, but what 
wears viſible marks of the horrible concuſſion.” 
Leira is a populous city, at the conflux of the Lis 
and Lana; Setuval is a ſtrong, well fortified town, 20 
miles ſouth of Liſbon; Santerem, on the Tagus, 1s 2 
place of good trade; and Sintra, ſituated by the cape 
that bears the ſame name, is ſuppoſed to have the mot 


ſalubrious air of any place in Portugal. 


SECTION Mt. 


Character, Perſons, Dreſs, Honorary Titles, Religimn, 
ManufaFRures, &c. 


HE Portugueſe are inferior to the Spaniards, 
both in perſon and genius; and though formerly 

ſome of them have ſhewn themſelves brave and war- 
like, upon certain occaſions, yet their natural charac- 
teriſtics are craft, treachery, malice, haughtineſs, cf. 
elty, avarice, and a diſpoſition totally vindictive. They 
have uſually dark hair, black ſparkling eyes, and olive 


complexions. The dreſs of the men, among the com- 
mon people, is a large cloak and ſlouched hat. Be- 
hough the 


neath the cloak they uſually carry a dagger, 
uſe of that' treacherous weapon is prohibited. 
women dreſs their heads in a net-work ſilk purſe, a 
lieu of a cap, with a taſſal behind, and a ribbon we 
with a bow knot, over the forehead. They 1 


wear large ſlee ves, heavy pendants in their eat“, a 
2 | enormous 


The 
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enormous noſegays. But it is to be obſerved, that the 
nobility and gentry, of both ſexes, incline to an imita- 
tion of the French faſhions. ; | 

The king's titles are © King of Portugal and the 
Algarves, on this fide and the other ſide the ſea of 
Africa; lord of Guinea, and of the navigation, con- 
queſts, and commerce, in Ethiopia, Arabia, Perſia, 
India, &c.” The king's eldeſt fon is ſtiled prince of 
Brazil. In the year 1749 pope Benedict XIV. digni- 
Ged the King with the title of his Moſt Faithful 
Majeſty. en NE Tg 

The eſtabliſhed religion of Portugal is Popery in 
the ſtricteſt ſenſe, The Portugueſe have a pacriarch ; 
but formerly he depended on the pope entirely, unlels 
when a quarrel ſubſiſted between the courts of Rome 
and Liſbon The power of his holineſs in Portugal is 
now ſo much curtailed, that ic is difficult to deſcribe 
the religious ſtate of that country. The power of the 
inquiſition is taken out of the hands of the eccleſiaſtics, 
and appropriated to ſtate commerce. The patriarch of 
Liſbon is generally a cardinal, and a pcrſon of the 
higheſt birth. ; 
Coarſe ſilks, woollen cloths, and linen, are the prin- 
cipal manufactures of Portugal; but the commerce, 
particularly with England, in wine, fruit, and ſalt, is 
yery conliderable. 

As to the conſtitution of Portugal it is an abſolute 
hereditary monarchy. Both here and in Spain there 
were anciently cortes, ſtates, or parliaments ; but they 
have long ſince entirely loſt their ſhare in the legiſla- 
ture. For the adminiſtration of the civil government 
there is a council of ſtate, and ſeveral ſecretaries; for 
military affairs a council of war; for the finances a 
treaſury-court; and for the diſtribution pf juſtice ſe- 
veral high tribunals, with others ſubordinate to them, 


in the ſeveral diſtricts into which the kingdom is di- 


vided. The cities have their particular magiſtracy. 


The proceedings of the courts are regulated by the 


Roman law, the royal edits, the canon law, and the 
pope's mandates. 

The revenues of the crown, ſince the. diſcovery of 
the Brazil mines, are very conſiderable ; but the real 
amount can only be gueſſed at. Beſides the royal de- 
meſnes, the hereditary eſtates of the houſe of Bragan- 
za, the monopoly of Brazil ſnuff, the coinage, the fiſth 
of the gold brought from Brazil, the farm of the Bra- 
2il diamonds, the maſterſhips of the orders of knight- 
hood, and other ſources, yield very large ſums. 


1 
HISTORY or SPAIN anv PORTUGAL. 


F is generally ſuppoſed that Spain was firſt peopled 
from Gaul, to which it is contiguous; or from Af- 
rica, from which it is only ſeperated by the narrow 
Strait of Gibraltar. The Phcoenicians ſent colonies 
thither, and built Cadiz and Malaga. Afterwards, upon 
the riſe of Rome and Carthage, the poſſeſſion of this 
kingdom became an object of contention between thoſe 


powerful republics; but at length the Roman arms 


prevailed, and Spain remained in their poſſeſſion un- 


til the fall of that empire, when it became a prey to | 
the Goths. Theſe, in their turn, were invaded by the | 


Saracens, who, about the 7th century, had poſſeſſed 
themſelves of the fineſt kingdoms of Aſia and Africa; 
and not content with the immenſe regions that formerly 
compoſed great part of the Aſſyrian, Greek, and Ro- 
man empires, they croſſed the Mediterranean, ravaged 


Spain, and eſtabliſhed themſelves in the ſoutherly pro- 


vinces of that kingdom. 
The firſt Senn prince, mentioned in the hiſtory 


of this country, was Don Pelago, who diſtinguiſhed | 


himſelf againſt theſe infidels (afterwards known by 
the name- of Moors) and, about the year 720, took 


upon himſelf the title of king of Auſtria, His ſuc- | 


2 animated other Chriſtian princes to take arms 
ikewiſe 4 1 the two kingdoms of Spain and Portu- 
0. $1, | | 
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gal, for many ages, were perpetually embroiled in 
bloody wars. In the mean time every adventurer was 
entitled to the conqueſts he made upon the Moors, till 
Spain was at laſt divided into twelve kingdoms; and, 
about the year 1095, Henry of Burgundy was declared, 
by the king of Leon, count of Portugal; but his fon 
Alphonſo threw off his dependence on Leon, and 
declared himſelf king. A ſeries of brave princes 
gave the Moors repeated overthrews in Spain till 
about the year 1475, when all the Spaniſh kingdoms, 
Portugal excepted, were united by the marriage of 
Ferdinand, king of Arragon, and Iſabella, the heir- 
els, and afterwards queen, of Caſtile, who took 
Granada, and expelled the Moors and Jews out of 
Spain. This expulſion greatly depopulated the coun- 
try of artiſts, labourers, and manufacturers; and the 
diſcovery of America (which happened a few. years 
after) not only added to that calamity, but rendered 
the remaining Spaniards moſt deplorably indolent. 
To complete their misfortunes Ferdinand and Iſabella 
introduced the Popiſh inquiſition, with all its hoi tors, 
into their dominions, as a ſafeguard agaiiilt the return 
of the Moors and Jews. 

Ferdinand was ſucceeded by his grandſon Charles V. 
of the houſe of Auſtria, afterwards emperor of Ger- 
many. The extenſive poſſeſſions of the houſe of 
Auſtria, in Europe, Africa, and, above all, America, 
from whence he drew immenſe treaſures, began to 
alarm the qcalouſy of neighbouring princes; but could 
not ſutisty the ambition of Charles. He was almoſt 
conltantiy engaged in foreign wars, or with his Pro- 
teſtant ſubjects in Germany, whom he in vain attempt- 
ed to bring back to the Catholic church. At length, 
after a long and turbulent reign, he reſolved to with- 
draw himiclt entirely from any concern in worldly af- 
fairs, in order that he might ſpent. the remainder of 
his days in retirement and ſolitude. In conſequence of 
this reſolution he reſigned Spain and the Netherlands 
to his ſon Philip II. but could not prevail on the 
princes of Germany to ele& him emperor, which ho- 
nor they conferred on Ferdinand, Charles's brother, 
dividing the dangerous power of the houſe of Auſtria 
with two branches. Spain, with all its poſſeſſions in 
Africa and the New World, alſo the Netherlands, and 
ſome Italian ſtates, remained with the elder branch; 
whilſt the empire, Hungary, and Bohemia, fell to the 
lot of the younger. 

Philip II. inherited all his father's vices, but poſſeſſ- 
ed few of his good qualities. He was auſtere, haugh- 
ty, immoderately ambitious, and through his whole 
life a cruel bigot in the cauſe of Popery. He married 
Mary, queen of England, an unfeeling bigot like him- 


| ſelf; and after her death, he paid his addreſſes to her 


ſiſter Elizabeth, but without ſucceſs. His reſentment, 
on this account, R very diſadvantageous wars 
with that princeſs, which occaſioned the revolt and 
loſs of the United Provinces. But in Portugal he was 
more ſucceſsful. That kingdom, after being governed 
by a race of wiſe and brave princes, fell to Sebaſtian 
about the year 1557. Sebaſtian loſt his life, and a fine 


| army, in a head(trong, unjuſt, and ill-concerted ex- 


pedition againſt the Moors in Africa; and ſoon after 
Philip united Portugal to his own dominions, though 
the Branganza family of Portugal pretended to a prior 
right. By this acquiſition Spain became poſſeſſed of 
the Portugueſe ſettlements in India, ſome of which ſhe 
{till retains. 

The deſcendants, of Philip proved to be very weak 
princes; but Philip, and his father, had fo totally 
ruined the ancient liberties of 1 that they reigned 


| almoſt unmoleſted in their own dominions. Their vice- 


roys, however, were at once ſo tyranical and inſolent 
over the Portugueſe, that, in the year 1640, the nobi- 
lity of that nation, by a well - conducted conſpiracy, 
expelled their tyrants, and placed the duke of Braganza 
on the throne, by the title of John IV. ever ſince 


| which Portugal has been a diſtin kingdom from 
Spain. ö 
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The kings of Spain, of the Auſtrian line, failing in 
the perſon of Charles II. who left no iſſue, Philip, 
duke of Anjou, ſecond ſon to the dauphin of France, 
and grandſon to Lewis XIV. mounted the throne, by 
virtue of his predeceſſor's will, in the name of Philip V. 
anno 1701. After a long and bloody ſtruggle with the 
German branch of the houſe of Auſtria, ſupported by 
England, he was confirmed in his dignity at the con- 
cluſion of the peace of Utrecht, in the year 1713; and 
thus Lewis XIV. through a maſterly train of politics, 
accompliſhed his favourite project of transferring the 
kingdom of Spain, with all its rich poſſeſſions 1n 
America and the Eaſt-Indies, from the houſe of Auſtria 
to that of his own family of Bourbon; an event which 
has proved very prejudicial to the commerce of Great 
Britain, eſpecially in the Spaniſh American ſettle- 
ments, | 88 

Philip, after a long and turbulent reign, died in 
1746, and was ſucceeded by his ſon Ferdinand VI. 
who died in 1759 without iſſue. Ferdinand was ſuc- 
ceeded by his brother Charles III. the preſent reigning 
monarch of Spain. 

The Portugueſe could not have ſupported them- 
ſelves under their revolt from Spain, had not the 
latter power been engaged in wars with England and 
Holland; and, upon the reſtoration of Charles II. 
king of England, that prince, having married a 


princeſs of Portugal, prevailed with the crown of 


Spain, in 1668, to give up all pretenſions to that 
kingdom. Alphonſo, ſon to John IV. was then king 
of Portugal. He had the misfortune to diſagree with 
his wife and his brother Peter, and they uniting their 
intereſts, not only forced Alphonſo to reſign his crown, 
but obtained a diſpenſation: from the pope for their 
marriage, which was actually conſummated. They 
had a daughter ; but Peter, by a ſecond marriage, had 


| 


father to his late Portugueſe majeſty, John, 1 


William; but neither of chem were of muc 


ſons, the eldeſt of whom was John, his ſucce 


Or, and 


ike his 
* king 
in humbling the power of France, On the aa 


they had almoſt ruined the allies, by occalioning the 


father, joined the grand confederacy forme 


loſs of the great battle of Almanza, in 1707, 


John died in 1750, and was ſucceeded by his ſe 
Joſeph, who, in 1760, was attacked by aſſaſſins — 
narrowly eſcaped with his life, From this conſpirac | 


is dated the expulſion of the jeſuits (who were ſin. 


oſed to have been at the bottom of it) from 
65 the Portugueſe dominions. Nepals IO 
his eldeſt daughter was married, by diſpenſation "oo 
the pope, to Don Pedro, her own uncle, to prevent 
the crown falling into a foreign family; and the nexr 
year, 1761, ſhe was brought to bed of a ſon, called the 
prince of Beira. 181151 

When the war broke out between England and 
Spain, in 1762, the Spaniards, and their allies the 
French, -pretended to force Joſeph into their alliance 
and to gariſon his ſea towns againſt the Engliſh with 
their troops. The king of Portugal rejected this 
propoſal, and declared war againſt the Spaniards, who, 
without reſiſtance, entered Portugal with a conſider. 


able army, while a whole body of French threatened 


another quarter. But, by the aſſiſtance of the Engliſh, 
an e ffectual ſtop was put to the invaſion; and a general 
peace was concluded, at Fontainbleau, in the year 
19642: 2) £360 

Jofeph died on the 23d of February, 1777, and 
was fucceeded by his daughter, Mary Frances Iſabel - 
la, princeſs of Brazil. She was born in 1734, and 
married her uncle Don Pedro in 1760; and theſe 
two are now the joint ſovereigns of the Portugueſe 
dominions. 
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G HN A P. XVI. 
SWITZERLAND, ox SWISSERLAND. 


SECTION I. 


Boundaries, Extent, Climate, Soil, Rivers, Lakes, 
Vegetable and Animal Productions, &c. 


HIS country (the Helvetia of the ancients) is 

bounded on the North by Swabia, in Germany; 

on the ſouth by ſeveral territories in Italy; on the 

eaſt by Tyrol and Auſtria; and on the weſt by Bur- 
gundy, and other parts of France, 

Here it is to be obſerved, that modern geographers 
give the name of Switzerland to all the countries 
ſituated between France, Germany, and Italy, and 
inhabited not only by the Swiſs, properly ſo called, or 
the Thirteen Cantons, but other ſtates, allies, or ſuh- 
jects, of the Grand Helvetic Body. 

Switzerland being a moutainous country, lying 


upon the Alps, the froſts are conſequently bitter in | 


the winter, the hills being covered with ſnow ſome- 
times all the year long. Tn ſummer the inequality of 
the ſoil renders the ſame province very unequal in its 
ſeaſons. 'On one ſide of the mountains the inhabi- 
tants are often reaping, while they are ſowing on an- 


other. The vallies, however, are warm, fruitful, and | 
well cultivated. The country is ſubje& to rains and 


tempeſts, for which reaſon public granaries are every 
where erected to ſupply the failure of their crops. - 
The principal rivers are the Rhine, the Ruſz, the 
Teſin, and the Rhone. * . 
The vegetable productions of Switzerland, in the 
encloſures and open fields, are vines, wheat, rye, bar- 
ley, coats, buck-wheat, beans, millet, lentil, hemp, 


©S+ a 


| 


| 


flax, potatoes, turnips, kidney beans, poppies, cloves, 
&c. The animal are cattle, fiſh, and fowl. The Bo- 
quetin and the Chamois are animals of amazing ac- 
tivity. The blood of them is of ſo hot a nature, that 
ſome of the mountaineers, who are much ſubject to 
pluriſies, take a few drops of it, mixed with water, 
as a'remedy for that diſorder. The fleſh of the Cha- 
mois is eſteemed very delicious. Here are alſo mineral 


productions, 
SECTION I. 


Diviſions of Switzerland. Particular Deſcription of 
the Cantons and their Dependencies. 


I *% Thirteen Cantons of Switzerland are the 


following, viz. Zurich, Berne, Lucerne, Uri, 


| Schweitz, Underwald, Zug, Glaris, Baſil, Friburg, 


Solothurn, Schaffhauſen, and Appenzel. Of thele 
in their reſpective order. : 
\ Zvricn is 60 miles in length, and 48 in breadth. 
It abounds in corn, wine; and excellent paſtures, and 
1s very populous. ; * the 
Zurich, the capital of the Cantons, is one ol tue 
moſt conſiderable cities in Switzerland, for it's ant! 
quity, credit, and rank. It is pleafantly ſituate 
at the extremity of a fine lake, where the river rut 
mat divides it into two parts, and has two bridge 
over it. | | : h; 
The Lake of Zurich is about ten leagues in leng! > 
but no part exceeds a league in breadth: its S's 
is nearly of a bow. On the weſt ſide of the = . 
mount Albis, which is pretty high; and on the pots 
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chain of mountains, which are lower and better culti- 


h are many perſons of learning and merit. 
The inhabitants, in general, poſſeſs piety and virtue, 
without pride and oſtentation. This was the firſt city 
of Switzerland that embraced the reformation. It was 
begun by Zuinglius in 1517, and eſtabliſhed in 1524. 


BER NE, though it holds the ſecond rank, may be 
deemed, in power and extent, the firſt Canton of Swir- || 
zerland, as it comprehends about à third of the eoun- || 
try, and Its population is a fourth of the whole. It bo 
gues in length. The reformation was introduced 
here in 1528. , OR EMyL; ot Fat; #10161 

The city o 


f Berne, which gives name to the whole 
canton, and is the capital, is almoſt ſurrounded by the 
river Aar. The houſcs are moſtly built of white free- 
ſtone, and, in the principal ſtreets,” have piazzas, or 
arches, under them, for the convenience of walking 
dry 1n vet weather. Here are a college, public library, 
| II, arſenal, ſeveral hoſpitals, | 
ridge, and Fo Pantera with a | 


* 


muſeum, granary, . guildha 
a handſome ſtone b 


ty of Berne is ſovereign of the whole canton, 
and the ſovereignty reſts intirely in the great coun- 
eil, compoſed of 200 counſellors, and gg aſſeſſors. 
The ſonale, or little council, compoſed of 27 mem. 
bers, have the executive po-er. | 
| indeed, throughout © Switzerland, 
they are rigidly ſevere in the execution of the penal 
laws, not only in capital crimes, but leſſer offences. 
For petty larceny matters the culprit is generally ſen- 
tenced ro the piſlory. The pillory here differs from 
ours, being conſtrued in the form of a long cage, 
ſo that the offender can neither ſit or kneel, but is un- 
der the neceffity of continuing the whole time of the 
puniſhment in an exact poſture,” 

Female proſtitutes, when become notorious, are ap- 
prehended, and ſentenced to cleanſe the public ſtreets, 
Four, and ſometimes fix, are harneſſed or linked to 
the ſcavengers cart, which, on pain of the laſh, they 
are compelled ro drag ſtep by ſtep through the ſtreets; 
while-others ſweep, gather up the ſoil, and ſhoot it in- 
An officer, ſomething like one of our 
ſupermtends the execution of this 
puniſhment; and if any relations or friends of the 
delinquents preſume to afford them aſſiſtance, or even 
grumble at their ſentence, they are immediately put 
in their places, to undergo the ſame diſgrace of drud- 


In Berne, as, 


to the cart. 
pariſh beadles, 


e, giving name to a territory or 
valley of conſiderable extent, in which are fine woods 
| pine, excellent roots, wild fowl of moſt 
kinds, chamois, and other mountain animals, to- 
gether with mines, particularly of lead and iron, and 
ge forms the eaſtern extremity 


Halzli is a villa 


of beech and 


fine cryſtals. © This villa 
of the canton of Berne. 
The Pais de Vaud, which ſubmitted to the canton of 
Berne in 1536, and at the ſame time embraced the re- 
formation; is a fine country, abounding with vincyards, 
corn- fields, and paſtures. | 
Lauſanne, the capital of the | 
ſecond city of the whole canton, ſtands one mile and a 
half from the lake of Geneva. 
bailiwick, the bailiff of which reſides in the caſtle, 
Which was formerly the biſhop's palace, and has ſome | 
Juriſdition in the town. In» the college here Theo- 
dore Beza tranſlated the Pſalms into French verſe. 


ais de Vaud, and the 


It gives name to'a 


Luczgvs, the moſt powerful of the Catholic can- 
tons, is zbout 40 miles long, and 3a broad. The 
parts abound with ſheep and cattle, and 
| cs are fruitful in corn. The government 
is ariſtocratical, and the chief revenue ariſes from the 
eſtates of the extinct nobility. 

Lucerne, from which the canton has its name, ſtand- 
the lake of Lucerne, where the 
iz ſues from it, is a conſiderable thoroughfare to 


mountainous 
the level diſtri 


8 on a branch of 


Italy, by mount St. Gothard, and contains aß arſenal, 
a magnificent college and town-houſe, ſeveral con- 
vents, with a cathedral or collegiate church. 

The town forms a fine object at one extremity. 
Mount Pilat, and the Rugi, are noble mountains. 

The lake of Lucerne exhibits greater variety, and 
more pictureſque ſcenery, than any other of the Swiſs 
lakes x" RY 5 
Unt, which is 60 miles long, and 26 broad, abounds 
with mountains, the chief of which, called St. Got- 
| hard, is the higheſt in Switzerland. Over it is carried 
a fine road, in one continued aſcent of eight hours, to 
the very ſummit. This toad deſerves particular notice, 
| being, in molt parts, ſix feet wide, and every where 
well payed during its whole aſcent. The Rufz-runs by 
its ſide; over which are ſeveral handſome bridges. 
| This road, in ſummer, is perfectly ſafe, not only for 
| horſes, but even for carriages; though, in winter, the 
fall of maſſes of ſhow have proved fatal to many tra- 
; vellers. It Hes between very high mountains, the 
| lower parts of Which are covered with thick woods, 
but above are quite bare. Several parts exhibit the 
moſt beautiful cataracts, either from the Ruſz, or other 
' ſmaller ſtreams; while many of them, by reaſon of 
the rocks Which obſtruct their paſſage, are "thrown'into 
| a miſt, which, by the refracting rays of the fun, form 
a vatiety of rainbows; and at the ſame time both charm 
and cool the traveller. But as he advances he is ter- 
rified at the view of frightful rocks hanging over the 
road, and fo worn out underneath, that they appear as 
if they were juſt going to fall and cruſh him to atoms. 
On the other hand, when he finds himfclf ſhut in, on 
all ſides, by ſuch ſtupendous mountains, of vaſtly dif- 
ferent aſpects, ſome quite bare, and others tufted with 
trees, and abouhding with various ſorts of medicinal 
herbs, he has reaſon to admire the wonderful works of 
the Creator, and to extol the induſtry and ingenvity of 
the inhabitants, who, at an immenſe hazard, toil, and 
expence, keep theſe roads open. For this purpoſe they 
join rocks together by arched bridges, cut away through 
ſeveral rocks; and, when the road ſeems ready to 
ſink, ſupport it by ſtout walls and buttreſſes, with 
great poſts, which they drive deep into the earth, 
and ſtones, which they faſten to one another by iron 
hook. | | 

Ar about two hours diſtance above the village of 
Geſtinen lies the largeſt bridge over the Ruſz. It is of 
, ſtone, and of a ſurprizing height, with only one arch, 
which is an exact ſemicircle, the piers of which reſt 
upon two rocks of vaſt height; and here the noiſe of 
the rapid torrent adds to the terrors of the ſcene, It is 
o feet over, and its height above the water about 70. 
t can ſcarcely be imagined how it was poſſible to erect 
| a bridge there; and the inhabitants, thinking it beyond 

the power of man to accompliſh it, Fins Fon call it 
Teuſſelſbrucł, or The Devil's Bridge. In one part of 
this mountain, near the highway, is a Capuchin con- 
| vent, in which two fathers conſtantly attend; and, for 

a ſmall conſideration, accommodate . travellers” with 
whatever is wanted, Many thouſand head of catthe 
graze on this, and the other mountains here, in ſum- 
mer; and great quantities of cheeſe are made on them. 
| — theſe mountains are exceeding hot 
in ſummer, and yield the moſt luxuriant crops of 

graſs, Moſt beautiful cryſtals alſo are often found 
among then: VERS $14 

The inhabitants are a hardy; vigorous; and brave 
people. They have no wine, little corn, and ſew or no 
manufactures; but plenty of wood, fiſh; black cattle, 
butter, and cheeſe, with which they purchaſe what ne- 
ceſſaries they want. They are reckoned about 20,000 
in number, of which thoſe of better faſhion live by 
the flocks and herds they keep in their grounds; and the 
meaner ſort by attending theſe herds, or hawking and. 
peddling German and Italian wares, The government 
is democratical, and divided into ten diſtricts. The 
ſcenery of that part which is called the lake of Uri is / 

particularly * 
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particulafly ſublime. It is narrow, and edged, on both 
des, with the moſt wild and romantic rocks, with 
woods of beech and pine down to the very . watcr's 
edge. 
Bur this' fine Jake is particularly intereſting for hav- 
ing been the theatre whereon the independency of Swiſ- 
ſerland was originally planned. Here is the chapel of 
William Tell, on a rock, jutting out into the lake, un- 
der a hanging wood; and the village of Brunnen, 
where the treaty of 1315 was ſigned between Uri, 
Schweitz, and Underwalden, | 

The only remarkable places in this canton are the 
two following: | 


Altorf, i. e. the Old Village, a well built town, be- 


ing the ſeat of government, and the place where moſt. 


of the gentry reſide, contains an arſenal, a gra- 
nary, a handſome town houſe, with a houſe for cut- 
ting and poliſhing cryſtal, three churches, and two con- 
vents. 

Urſerenthal, or Urſeren Valley, is about nine miles 
in length, one in breadth,. and yields good palturage. 
The inhabitants are a free people, and*racher allies than 
ſubjects of the canton of Uri. In eccleſiaſtical matters 
they are ſubject to the biſhop of Coire. 


SCHWEITZ is about 30 miles in length, and 20 in 
breadth. The land, for the moſt. part, is paſture 
greund, yielding little corn, and no wine; but they have 
plenty of fiſh from their lakes and rivers, with black 
cattle, game, butter, and cheeſe. With reſpect to its 
government and religion, they are much the ſame as 
thoſe of Uri; and its inhabitants too, like thoſe of 
that canton, are hardy, bold, and vigorous. 

Schweitz, which gives name to it, is its capital, and 
the ſeat of regency, is ſituated 10 miles from Lucerne, 
in a pleaſant valley, and contains, beſides a pariſh 
church, three convents, a town houſe, a mint, an 
hoſpital, an arſenal, and ſeveral handſome private 


houſes. 
At Einſidlen, a ſmall town near the river Meuſe, 


10 miles north-eaſt from Schweitz, is a rich benedic- 


tine abbey, the abbot of which has the title of prince, 
and 1s lord of the town and its territory, under the 
ſovereignty, or rather the protection, of the canton. 
The abbey is a large edifice, containing magnificent 
apartments for the abbot, with a library, and conve- 
nient rooms for the recluſes, and the entertainment of 
ſtrangers. The church of Our Lady is embelliſhed 
with maſterly paintings, rich gildings, and moſt deli- 
cate ſtucco-work. In: the diſtrict belonging to the 
abbey is alſo a nunnery, which, as well as the abbey, 
contains a treaſure of great value, x 


UNnDERWALD is divided by a foreſt into two parts, 
diſtingoiſned by the names of Ober and Underwald, 
i. e. aboye and below the foreſt; but the canton bears 
only the name of the latter. It reaches about 18 miles 
from north to ſouth, and 15 from eaſt to weſt, Here 
are fine fruits, paſtures, woods, and cattle, with lakes, 
mineral ſprings, and quarries of marble, The two 
parts make two communities, which have each their re- 
ſpective chief, diet, council, ſeal, banner, and officers; 


but as they both conſtitute only one canton, they have | 


alſo a common- council. Both are of the Popiſh re- 
ligion. Though each ſends a repreſentative to the ge- 
neral diet of the cantons, yet they have but one voice. 


The capital of the vale above the foreſt is Sarnen, oin 


the river Aar, and of that below, Stanz. 


Zuc is a ſmall canton, reaching above 12 miles 
either way ; but very populous and fruitful, yielding 
wines, wheat, cheſnuts, and other fruits; and its moun- 
tains produce excellent paſture. The government is 
democratical. The inhabitants are Roman Catholics. 


There are two lakes in it abounding with fiſh; and 


the woods produce great plenty of game. The only 
place in the canton worth mentioning is 


ug, which is delightfully ſituated on a beautiful 


0 


the minſter, makes a finer, as commanding a mo 


lake, in a fertile valley. The lake is th 
long, and one broad, . ree league 


GLARISs is ſurrounded on all ſides, e 

the north, with lofty mountains, one of phage 
Todiberg, 1s almoſt impaſſable. The principal IM 
extends from north to ſouth above 20 miles 5 

ſubject to earthquakes, The other vales yicld hr 
paſturage, but little corn or pulſe, Vaſt aunke, K 
horſes, black cattle, goats, and ſheep, graze both o 

the mountains and 1n the vallies; and great quantities 
of butter and cheeſe are made in each, The ee 
tains yield wood, * late, cryſtal, mineral waters ind 
baths ; and the rivers and lakes abound with fiſh. The 
government is democratical, and the ſenate is com. 
poſed of 62 perſons, over which the landaman and 
praconlul preſide, who are never of the ſame religion; 


fur the inhabitants are partly Pap'ſts, and partly Pro- 


teltai ts; but they live very peaceably together. Here 
as in other democratical cantons, beſides the diets, is a 
council of regency, with ſeveral courts of juſtice, for 
civil, criminal, and eccleſiaſtical affairs. The reſpeRiye 
rowns 1n this canton are ſo trifling as not to merit any 
particular deſcription. rr 

Bast, which is 20 miles. in length, and about 18 
in breadch, contains 27 pariſhes, and 7 bailiwicks ; 
and its inhab tants are Proteſtants. The lower parts 
of it are frutiful in paſture, corn and wine; but the 
mountains are barren, There are many medicinal 
ſprings and baths in it, and the air is wholeſome and 
temperate, Both men and women, for the moſt part, 
wear the French dreſs; but the language commonly 
ſpoken is High Dutch; though the French alſo is much 
uſed. Its government is ariſtocratical. The only 
places worthy of notice in this canton is 

Baſil, Baſle, or Bale, its capital, the largeſt city in 
Switzerland. Its environs are beautiful, conſiſting of 
a fine level track of fields and meadows. The city is 
divided into two parts by the Rhine, over which there 
is a handſome bridge. It is fortified with walls, moats, 
towers, and baſtions, and contains ſeveral churches, 
beſides the cathedral, which is an elegant Gothic 
ſtructure; a commandery of the order of St. John, 
and another of the Teutonic order; a public granary, 
an arſenal, a ſtately town houſe, an univerſity, a gym- 
naſium, a ſtately palace belonging to the margrave o 
Baden-Dourlach, befides a chamber of curioſities, ſe- 
veral hoſpitals, &c. Ia the arſenal is ſhewn the armour 
in which Charles the Bold loſt his life, with the furni- 
ture of his horſe, and the kettle- drums and trumpets 
of his army. On the ſtaircaſe of the council-houſe 1s 
a picture of the Laſt Judgement. Over-againſt the 
French church, on a long covered wall, is painted the 


dance of Death. St. Peter's Square, planted with elm 


and lime-trees, forms a pleaſant walk ; but a ſpot re- 
gularly planted with trees, cloſe by the river, we 2 
tiful and extenſive proſpect. The celebrated Eraſinus 
died here in 1536, in the 7oth year of his age, and us 
buried in the great church, Some of the. merchants 
here are opulent; but the ſumptuary laws are ſtrict, anc 
a fimplicity of manners ſtill prevails at Baſil, A firange 
cuſtom prevails here, that the town clocks are always 
an hour too faſt; ſo that when it is really noon it 15 cf 


| o'clock at Baſil, and ſo on. Several reaſons are ® 


ſigned for this ſingularity, which the magiſtrate cannot 
yet perſuade I common people to alter. e 
flouriſhes here, eſpecially in filk, ribbons, and 8 
and the police is under excellent regulations. The xl 
Buxtorffs, father and ſon, and the famous painter 
bein, were natives of this place. 
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pain; and, beſides ſome wine, yields plenty - =. 
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EUROPE. ] 
t of them ſpeak a corrupt French, the other. | 
8 German. "The only place of note in it is 
Friburg, which gives name to it, and ſtands among 
rocks, in a valley, on the river Soane, fix leagues 
ſouth-weſt from Berne. Here are ſeveral churches, 
convents, and hoſpitals, with a handſome college, a 
mint, a granary, an arſenal, a commandery of St. John, 
and a council-houſe, which ſtands on a rock, and com- 
mands a great proſpect. The government is much the 
ſame as that of Berne, except that here it is confined to 
o families of patricians, excluſive of all others. The 
town is tolerably well fortified. At the diſtance of a 
league from Friburg, in a wilderneſs of woods and rocks, 
is a remarkable hermitage, called la Madelaine, conſiſt- 
ing of a church and ſteeple, wich an oratory, a hall, 
refectory, kitchen, ſeveral chambers, ſtairs, a cellar, 
well, and other conveniencies, all hewn out of a rock, 
This great work was performed by an hermit, named 
ohn de Pre, having had no ſort of aſſiſtance from any 
perſon but his ſervant, in the courſe of twenty five 


year 8. 


S0LOTHURN, or Sor EURE, is about 12 miles long, 
and 10 broad, and is ſituated on the river Aar. It is 
tolerably fertile, yielding corn, wine, fine woods, fruits, 
and paſtures. The religion profeſſed in it is the Ro- 
man Catholic, except in one bailiwick; and the go- 
vernment is ariſtocratical. The principal place in it is 

Solothurn, or Soleure, which gives name to it, and 
is ſituated in a pleaſant, fertile country, Here is a 
collegiats church, a large college, a well furniſhed 
arſenal, and two convents. The government is much 
the ſame as that of Berne and Friburg, and the language 
chiefly ſpoken is French. In 1977 an alliance was con- 
cluded here between the king of France, and the Thir- 
teen Cantons and their allies, for fifty years. 


ScHAFFHAUSEN is the moſt fouthern of all the Swiſs 
Cantons, and lies entirely on the German ſide of the 
Rhine. It is about 20 miles long, and 12 broad; and 
is, in general, fertile, yielding corn, fruit, paſture, 
plenty of fiſh, mineral ſprings, and good red wine, 
The inhabitants are Proteſtants, and the government 
ariſtocratical. The only town in it worth notice is 

Schaff hauſen, which, is pleaſantly ſituated in a plain 
on the Rhine, and is very handſome, the ſtreets being 
broad, and the houſes magnificent. Here are ſeveral 
handſome churches, an arſenal, an academy, a noble 
cabinet of rarities, and a good fortreſs. The city 
carries on a conſiderable trade by the Rhine, over 
which it has a bridge built entirly of timber, by a com- 
mon carpenter, and eſteemed a very curious work. As 
its name, in German, ſignifies a ſheepfold, ſo it has 
a ſheep for its coat of arms, as alſo upon its coin. In 
the ſuburbs of the city is a ſpring of water in a cel- 
lar, ſo plentiful, that it ſupplies above 100 pipes; and 
in the neighbourhood is a fine free-ſtone quarry. 

In order to view the famous caſcade of the Rhine, 
you mult either go to Lauffen, which is a league from 
Schaffhauſen, or to Neuhauſen, which is only half a 
league, and where the fall is ſeen to better advantage; 
but at the latter you muſt croſs the river, to which 
ſome perſons have an objection. Hence you have firſt 
a back view of the caſcade ; and when you have walk- 
ed down the hill, it plays upon you in all forms as you 
80 to the ferry, from a profile to a front view. As you 
croſs the river, you enjoy it in full front all the way, 
and diſtinguiſh the three ſheets of water, rolling down 
in all their majeſty. You: ſee alſo that towards the op- 
polite ſide part of it is daſhed back, and broken into 
ſpray. The whole is white with foam, except here 
and there ſome green tints, eſpecially when the ſun 
ſhines upon it. Having croſſed the river, you mount 
the hill to a little platform, built on purpoſe to bring 
you cloſe to the caſcade ; and there you ſee it foaming 
with the greateſt fury, whilſt you are ſafe even from 
the ſpray, unleſs the wind happens to ſet towards you. 


ST WWII TER LL ENS 


If the view of this object be truly pictureſque from the | 
No. 81, 


3% 
other ſide, from hence it is grand and majeſtic. By 
aſcending a little higher to the caſtle of Lauffen, you 
have a fourth view, wherein you look down upon the 
falling river, and alſo trace its progreſs. In order to 
ſee the rainbow formed by the ſpray, you mult be on 
the ſpot before nine o'clock in the morning. Accounts 
vary much as to the height of the cataract ; but this 
is chiefly owing» to the different ſeaſon at which tra- 
vellers have viewed it. After all it is not the height 
of the fall, but the immenſity of the body of water, 
broken in a molt pictureſque manner by the rocks, 
that conſtitutes the beauty of the caſcade of Lauffen. 


AppzNzEL, the laſt of the Thirteen Cantons, is 
about 30 miles long, and 20 broad. It yields good 
paſturage, and conſequently is not deſtitute of cattle, 
milk, butter, or cheeſe. Conſiderable quantities alſo 
of wheat, rye, barley, oats, beans, peas, flax, and 
wine, are produced in it; beſides a great deal of fruit, 
wood and turf, with mineral waters, and warm bathe. 
There are many mountains in the canton, the higheſt 
of which is that called the Hoheſantis, or the Hohe- 
Meſzmer, which commands a proſpect of a prodigious 
extent. There are alſo ſeveral lakes and rivers. The 
inhabitants ſubſiſt chiefly by their manufactures of 
linen, crape, fuſtian, and thread, or by bleaching, and 
the ſale of their cattle, butter, cheeſe, horſes, wool, 
and coal. Appenzel is the capital of this canton, and 
divided into twelve communities; ſix, called the in- 
terior, are Roman Catholics; the other ſix, called the 
exterior, are Proteſtants. 

We ſhall now proceed to the ſeveral bailiwicks that 
belong, in common, to certain cantons. And firſt 

The Bailiwick of TyuurcGav, which takes its name 
from the river Thur, that traverſes it, is very large and 
populous, and though ſomewhat mountainous, in ge- 
neral tolerably fertile. About one third of its inhabi- 
tants are Papiſts, and the reſt Proteſtants, The chief 
places in it are | 

Frauenfeld, the capital, which ſtands on the river 
Murk. Here the Diet of the Swiſs is held. In 1771 the 
greater part of this town was burnt, but it has been 
almoſt wholly rebuilt. 

Diſſenhoſen, a conſiderable town on the Rhine, over 
which it has a bridge, enjoys great privileges. The 
magiſtracy is compoſed partly of Papiſts, and partly 
of Proteſtants. | 

The Bailiwick of the RuzinTHAL is about 20 miles 
long, and 5 where broadeſt, and is fruitful both in corn 
and wine, eſpecially the latter. There is a cryſtal pit 
in it, in which a vaſt deal of yellow, brown, and 
white tranſparent cryſtal is found. Moſt of the inhahi- 
tants are Proteſtants. The ſovereignty of it belongs 
to nine cantons, viz. Berne, Zurich, Lucerne, Schweitz, 
Glaris, Uri, Underwald, Zug, and Appenzel, who 
alternately appoint a bailiff every two years: but the 
abbot of St. Gall has not only a ſhare of the juriſdic- 
tion, but a great revenue from it. 

The Bailiwick of SaROANS is about 24 miles in 
length, and 5 or 6 in breadth. Irs mountains feed 
great numbers of cattle, and its vallies produce corn 
and fruit. The inhabitants are partly Papiſts and 
partly Proteſtants. It is divided into the Upper and 
Lower Sargans ; but neither of them contain any thing 
remarkable, except 1 

Pfeffers, a rich Benedictine abbey, whoſe abbot is bi 
a prince of the empire. About a mile and a half from 
the convent is a famous hot bath belonging to the 1 
abbey, the water of which is good for many diſtempers, 
being impregnated with ſpirit of ſulphur, nitre, vitriol, 
and various metals. 

The Bailiwick of GasTzx is chiefly mountainous, 
notwithſtanding which it is far from being unfruicful. 
The inhabitants are Papiſts. This diſtrict has a diet 
held every two years, and a council, with two courts 
of juſtice, one for civil and another for criminal caules, 
in all which the bailiff preſides. The only place worth 
mentioning here is 


WY 
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Schanis, 
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Schanis, in which there is an abbey for ladies. The 
abbels is a princeſs of the empire, and obliged to lead 
a ſingle life ; though her nuns may marry. 

The Bailiwick of UTzNaca was purchaſed by the 
cantons of Schweitz and Glaris, by whom a bailiff is 
appointed alternately every two years: but when it is 
the turn of the latter, he is nominated by the Papiſts 
alone, the inhabitants being moſtly of that perſuaſion. 


The Bailiwick of Gus is ſubject to the ſame | 


cantons as the former, and enjoys much the ſame pri- 
vileges. i 

The Town of RapPERScHW EIL, with its Diſtrict, 
hes 13 miles ſouth-weſt of Zurich, on the lake. It 
is a good town, and well fortified. The wooden bridge, 
which extends from hence to a point of land in the lake, 
is near two miles in length, yet it is remarkable that 
it is entirely open, there not being any rails on either 
ſide. The inhabitants, who are Roman Catholics, 
enjoy their ancient privileges, under the ſovereignty of 
Zurich and Berne. 

The County and Bailiwick of Bape is about ſeven 
leagues in length, and three in breadth; is watered 
by three navigable rivers ; and is ſubject to Berne, 
Zurich, and Glaris, who ſend a batliff in turn. The 
religion is mixed, but the Catholic predominates. 

Baden, the Aguæ Helvetica of the Romans, is ſitua- 
ted on the river Limmatt, in a narrow plain, between 
two hills. Its baths were famous under Auguſtus, or 
very ſoon after; and abundance of antiquities have 
been found here. 

The hot baths are at a little diſtance from the town, 
below it, and on the banks of the Limmatt. The great 
baths are on the left bank. There are ſixty of them, 
large and commodious, in the hotels and lodging- 
houſes: and in the middle of the town are public open 
baths for the uſe of the poor. They are all ſupplied by 
feyen ſprings. 

The FREE Amrs, or PRoviNncss, are divided into Up- 
pet and Lower, in both of which the ſoil is very fruit- 
ful. The inhabitants are Roman Catholics. The only 
place in them worth mentioning is Muri, an opulent 
and celebrated Benedictine abbey, on the river Bunz, 
the abbot of which is a prince of the empire, and imme- 
diately under the pope. | 

Under the joint ſovereignty of Zurich, Berne and 
Glaris, are the towns of Bremgorten and Mellingou ; 
the former of which carries on a good trade, eſpecially 
in the manufacture of paper; but the latter is incon- 

erable. 

Of the common bailiwicks in Switzerland, the re- 
maining four, viz. Schwarzenburg, Morat, Grand- 
ſon, and Eſchalons, are under the joint ſovereignty 
of Berne and Friburg. The inhabitants of the three 
firſt are Proteſtants; but thoſe of the laſt are partly 
Proteſtants and partly Papiſts. 


The ITALIAN BAILIwICEs lie in Italy at the foot of 


the Alps. They are ſeven in number, namely, Bellenz, 
Riviera or Poleſe, Valle di Bregno, Lauis, Lugganes, 
Meyathal or Val Maggia, and Mendin. They are 
all mountainous, but tolerably fertile. The inhabi- 
tants are all Papiſts, and ſpeak the Italian language. 

Under the protection of Lucerne, Uri, Schweitz, and 
Underwalden, are Emgelberg Abbey, and the Borough 
of Gerſau. 


Or THE ALLIES OF THE CANTONS. 


cantons by a ſolemn league, in conſequence of which 
they have a vote in their aſſemblies. They are as follow: 
The Abbey of St. GaLL, whoſe abbot is ſovereign of 
that called the Patrimony of St. Gall, is ſituated between 
Zurich and the lake of Conſtance, The abbey, which 
is of the Benedictine order, is very ſpacious, and con- 
tains a palace, a conventual church, and a library. 
The number of monks is 60, by and from amon 
whom the abbor is chofen, who is immediately ſubje& 
to the pope, and a prince of the empire, As an ally 


— 
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of the cantons, his deputies have a ſeat and y 
the general diets and meetings of the confederac 


dice in 
has the diſpoſal of all benefices in his tert J. H 
the nomination of all judges and e and 

The Town of St. GALL is ſituated in t 
Thurgua, near the river Steinach. It is very 


populous, and its inhabitants are moſtly > ha, and 


he Upper 


which occaſions diſputes between them and the abt 
t 


about religion. Here are ſeveral churc 

ſtum, a town-houſe, an alms-houſe, = 1 wo _ 
The town was formerly ſubject to the abbot: b. enat, 
now a republic, and ſends deputies to the ary l$ 
The government is ariſtocratical. The inhabitant * 
St. Gall are uncommonly induſtrious, and have an — of 
ſive commerce in the manufactures of linen _—_ 
and embroidery. The arts and ſciences are cultivated” 
and literature is in great efteem. Their . 
ample, and well arranged. 

The Biſhopric of BASLE is fituated on the lake + 

5 0 
which it gives name. At the famous paſs of the rock 
called Pierre Pertuis, the road is carried through 
ſolid rock near 50 feet thick. The height of 3 
is 26, and its breadth 25. The rock itſelf, and ſ ts 
adjacent, afford a very romantic proſpect. 8 

The Country of the GR1s80xs is divided into three 
parts, called Leagues, and diſtinguiſhed by the ſeveral 
denominations of the Griffon or Grey League, the 
League of the Houſe of God, and the League of the 
Ten Juriſdictions, The length of the whole is about 
70 miles, and the breadth 60. It is, in general, 3 
mountainous country, but produces moſt of the neceſ. 
ſaries of life. The inhabitants are partly Papiſts, and 
partly Proteſtants. Each of the Leagues is ſubdi- 
vided into ſeveral leſſer communities, which are ſo 
many democracies, every male above 16 having a ſhare 
in the government of the community, and a vote in the 
election of magiſtrates. Deputies from the ſeveral 
communities conſtitute the general diet of the Griffon 
Leagues, which meets annually, and alternately, at the 
capital of each League ; but they can conclude nothing 
without the conſent of their conſtituents, 

The Griffon, or Grey League, is divided into eight 
diſtricts, which contain ſeveral ſmall villages; but nei- 
ther of them merit particular notice. 

The League of the Houſe of God is the moſt con- 
ſiderable of the three, and contains ſome very high 
mountains. The chief of it has the title of Preſident, 
and is elected annually. It is divided into two great 
communities, and thoſe again into ſmaller, called Ju- 
riſdictions. The principal place of note in it is 

Coire, or Chur, the capital not only of the League, 
but of the whole republic. It is large and populous, 
and its neighbourhood beautifully diverſified with hills, 
plains, vineyards, corn- fields, and orchards. Here are 
ſeveral churches, an arſenal, a college, a grammar- 
ſchool, a granary, and a town-houſe, in which is held, 


library is 


once in three years, the general diet, and alſo the extra- 


ordinary diets, and the congreſſes. 

The League of the Ten Juriſdictions is the ſmalleſt 
of the three, and divided into ſeven communities, 
out of which the chief is annually choſen by turns. 
The country conſiſts, for the moſt part, of rugged 
mountains, yielding neither corn or fruit, except on 
the banks of the Rhine, and a few other places; but 
abounding in horſes, cattle, fiſh, milk, butter, and 
cheeſe, of all which there is a conſiderable exportation. 


| The language ſpoken in general is the German. 
THE Swils allies are thoſe who are united to the | 


The countries or territories ſubject to the Griffon 
Leagues lie at the foot of the Alps, near the entrance 
of Italy, and conſiſts of the Valteline, and the counties 
of Bormio and Chiavenna, all of- which are very fer- 
tile, but do nor contain any thing remarkable. The 
language is a corrupt Italian, and the religion Pope!) 

The Barony of HatDznsTziNn is under the protec” 
tion of the Griffon Leagues, and takes its name from 
the village of Haldenſtein, which has a palace in it, and 
a ſmall caſtle, The inhabitants of this barony ate 
Proteſtants, ph 


EUROPE.) 

The country called the Var Ats, in alliance or con- 
federacy with the Swiſs cantons, is one large vale, 
bounded by very high mountains. It is divided into 
Upper and Lower. The ſoil is fertile in corn, wine, 
and various ſorts of fruits. 


In the * Valais are the famous hot baths called 


the baths of Leuck. f 
In the diſtrict of Rarogne, belonging alſo to the 
er Valais, are the ruins of the caſtle of Cha- 
tillon, or Chillon, built upon a rock, with a very narrow 
road between the caſtle and the mountain, It has 
alleries, battlements, &c. and was very ſtrong before 
the invention of artillery ; but it is entirely commanded 
by the mountain. . 55 
Rarogne, from whence the diſtrict derives its name, 
with the ruins of the caſtle, of the ſame name, together 
with the adjacent ſpot, exhibit, among other antiqui- 
ties, a melancholy proof of the impairing effects of 
time, while they preſent a view at once dreary and ro- 
mantic. 

In the Lower Valais is the famous mountain of St. 
Bernard, which has on its top a convent, where the 
friars maintain all travellers for three days gratis, whe- 
ther Papiſts or Proteſtants. 

The inhabitants are of ſhort ſtature, tawny com- 

lexions, and vacant countenances. It is uncommon 
to find either a man or woman without large ſwellings 
in the throat. The people exhibited to the public of 
this metropolis ſome time ago, called Monſtrous 
Craws, were no doubt natives of this country; though 
credulity caught the bait held forth by impoſtors to 
allure. Thoſe who ſpeak German reſemble the Swiſs: 
the reſt are like the Savoyards. They are, in general, 
Roman Catholics. 

The Town of MunLaavsen is large, well built, 
populous, and adorned with ſeveral churches, and 
other good ſtructures. The inhabitants are Proteſ- 
tants. Though this town is in alliance with the Pro- 
teſtant cantons, yet it ſends no deputy to the general 
diet, 

The Republic of GENEVA is on the confines of Sa- 
voy, France, and Switzerland, in 46 degrees 12 
minutes north latitude. It is pleaſantly ſituated on the 
banks of the river Rhone, juſt where it emerges from 
the lake. The ſtreets are, in general, wide, clean, 
and well paved. The houſes are moſtly built of free- 
ſtone, with lime ſtone baſements. The Maiſon de 
Ville, or town houſe, is a large plain, ancient build- 
ing, with great rooms for the councils to aſſemble in, 
and for public entertainments. In one of them there 
is a weekly concert by ſubſcription during the winter 
ſeaſon. There are five churches here, beſides French, 
Italian, and German chapels. The academy has about 
boo ſcholars, and 11 profeſſors. Small medals are an- 
nually diſtributed to thoſe who have diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves in each claſs. The public library has near 
42,000 volumes of printed books, beſides a good col- 
lection of manuſcripts. The citizens have the liberty 
both of relorting here, and borrowing books. The 
arſenal is in good order, and furniſhed with arms for 
12,000 men. The hoſpital is a large handſome build- 
ing. The public fountains are ſupplied by an hydrau- 
lic engine. The fortifications are in the modern ſtile 
on the ſide of Savoy, but are commanded by ſome of 
the neighbouring ground. On the fide of France, 
they are old faſhioned. They are calculated rather to 
prevent a ſurpriſe, than to ſuſtain a regular ſiege. 
They have three gates towards France, Savoy, and 
Switzerland, All acceſs by the lake is barred by a 
double jetty and chain. The garriſon conſiſts of 720 
men, Swiſs or Germans. 

The Sovereign power reſides in the general aſſembly 
of citizens and burgeſſes, who have attained the age 
of 25 years. The executive power, and adminiſtra- 
uon of juſtice, are entruſted, 1. to the council of 25, 
called the ſenate, or little council. 2. The council of 

- bo. 3. The council of 200, comprehending the other 
wo, and conſiſting now of 250 members. The ſu- 


en 


freezes. 
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preme magiſtrates are four ſyndics, elected annually 
by the general aſſembly. Other officers are, 1. The 
lieutenant, choſen alſo annually. 2. The treaſurer, 
elected for three years. 3. The procurator-general, 
alſo for three years. Inferior departments of govern- 
ment and police are managed by committees, called 
Chambers. : 

The eccleſiaſtical conſtitution is purely Preſbyterian, 
and the moſt tolerating of all the reformed ſtates. 

The revenues of government are about $500,000 
French livres, or little more than 20,000 pounds ſter- 
ling. | | * 

The law of the ſtate is the Roman law, with ſome 
modifications. They have no titles of nobility or he- 
reditary dignities. 

Their arts and manufactures are watch-making, 
jewellery, printed cottons and linens, printed books, 
dreſſed leather, and ſome other ſmaller articles, 

Since the late troubles a theatre has been built with- 
in the city. The only public diverſions beſides this 
are two concerts, Private balls are not unfrequent; 
and plays are ſometimes performed by gentlemen and 
ladies. The chief amuſement is cards, at which the 
women conſtantly play in their ſocieties, tea-drink- 
ings, and aſſemblies. Moſt of the men meet daily in 
their circles or clubs. The 12th of December is a 
kind of ſtate holiday, kept in memory of the duke of 
Savoy's attempt upon the city; and called the day of 
the Eſcalade. In fine weather there is a great reſort to 
the Treille, and other public walks. 

The territory of Geneva contains about ſeven ſquare 
leagues, and is divided into nine pariſhes. The coun- 
try round the city is ſo varied, that every village and 
campagne preſents freſh beauties, ariſing from the dif- 
ferent points of view in which the lake, mountains, 
and the country preſent themſelves. 

The lake of Geneva is chiefly a dependant of the 
canton of Berne. The form of it is that of a creſ- 
cent, with the horns blunted. The length, from Ge- 
neva to Villeneuve, is eighteen French leagues and 
three quarters. The greateſt breadth 1s three leagues 
and a quarter. It is very ſhallow near Geneva, but, 
off Meillerie, is found to be 950 French feet in depth. 
This lake owes the chief part of its waters to the 
Rhone, which enters it near Villeneuve, and goes out 
of it again at Geneva. There are, however, no leſs 
than thirty-one rivers or torrents, and nine brooks, be- 
ſides the Rhone, that furniſh their reſpective little quo- 
tas. The great melting of ice and ſnow in the moun- 


| tains occaſions the lake to be five or fix feet higher in 


at which ſeaſon it never 
Its extent, the clearneſs of its waters, and 
the variety and beauty of the country on its banks, 
make it deſervedly eſteemed one of the fineſt lakes in 
Europe. | 

Strangers are no where provided with a greater va- 
riety of coin than at Geneva, the money of almoſt 
every country in Europe being current here. They have 
alſo different ways of reckoning, by livres, and livres 
current. The different coins are as follow : 

The piſtole of gold, worth ten livres of Geneva, is 
rarely ſeen. The ecu of ſilver. Pieces of 21 ſols, 
and 104 ſols, both ſilver. The livre is nominal, and 
worth two florins. The florin is worth 10 ſols of 
France, or 12 of Geneva. Pieces of 6 and 3 ſols, 1Z 
ſol, 3 ſol, and à ſol. This laft is worth 6 13 of 
France, or 2 gros of this country. Theſe are all cop- 
per waſhed. The Louis d'or is worth 14 livres, 10 ſols 
of Geneva. The French ecu is worth 3 livres 124 ſols 
of Geneva, Three livres current of Geneva are worth 
from 524 to.56 pence Engliſh, according to the courſe 
of exchange. Fe 

The dreſs of the men at Geneva is chiefly broad 
cloth, without lace or trimmings, except frogs. - That 
of the women is ſilk in winter, and printed cottons, 


ſummer than in winter; 


Which they call Indiennes, in ſummer. 
Ihe ſituation of Geneva being extremely healthy and 
delightful, and ſociety of all ſorts good, it cannot but 


be 


$92 
be a deſirable place of reſidence for a ſtranger. The 


French language is well ſpoken here; and there is alſo 
the moſt perfect liberty, both civil and religious. 


At Ferney, in the vicinity of Geneva, is the tomb of | 


the celebrated Voltaire. 
CECTION 


Character of the Swiſs. Wholeſome Laws and Probibi- 
tioris. Mechanical Genius. Admirable Effefts of the 
Lielvetic Union. | 


III. 


HE inhabitants of Switzerland are univerſally ac- 
knowledged to be a brave, hardy, and induſ- 
trious people ; remarkable for their fidelity and zeal- 
ous attachment to the liberties of their country. Like 
the Romans of old they are equally inured to arms 
and to agriculture. They are, in general, an enlight- 
ened people, ataſte for literature being univerſally pre- 
valent among them; and a genuine and unartful good 
breeding is conſpicuous in their gentry. 3 
Sumptuary laws are in force in moſt parts of Swit- 
zerland; and no dancing is allowed but upon particular 
occaſions. Silk, lace, and ſeveral other articles of - 
luxury, are totally prohibited in ſome of the cantons; 
and even the head dreſſes of the ladies are regarded. 
All games of hazard are alſo ſtrictly prohibited; and 
as their diverſions are chiefly of the active and warlike 
kind, and their time is not waſted in games of chance, 
many of them employ part of their leiſure in reading, 
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to the great improvement of their underſtanding. 


erciſes. 

The mechanical genuis of the Swiſs is wonder | 
and their progreſs in all the numerous branches f 
watch-making almoſt incredible. The firſt watch ſe 5 
in theſe parts was brought from London in 1679 which 
excited one of the inhabitants to make one. He 8 
compliſhed his purpoſe unaſſiſted, A late intelligen, 
traveller obſerves, that it is a great ſingularity to le 
the mechanical arts flouriſhing amidſt rocks; and fuch 
an amazing exportation of. watches from ſpors which 
not many years ſince was one continued foreſt, 

Amongſt the chief of the literati of this count 
we mention Calvin, who inſtituted laws for the th 
of Geneva, which are held in eſteem by the moſt 
learned of that country : Rouſſeau, who gave a force 
to-the French language, which it was thought inca- 
pabfeof receiving; together with M. Bonnet; and Meg 
de Sauſſure and De Luc. 

We obſerve laſtly, that there 1s no part of Europe 
which contains, within the ſame extent of regions, ſo 
many independent commonwealths, and ſuch a variety 
of different goverments, as are collected together in 
this remarkable country; and yet with ſuch wiſdom 
was the Helvetic Union compoſed, and fo little have 
the Swiſs of late years been actuated by the ſpirit of 
conqueſt, that fince the eſtabliſhment of their general 
confederacy, they have ſcarcely had occaſion to em- 
ploy their arms againſt a foreign enemy, and have had 
no hoſtile commotions that were not ſoon happily ter- 
minated, 
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SECTION I. 


— 


Situation, Extent, Boundaries, Mountains, Rivers, Cli- 
mate, Soil, Productions, &c. 


HIS country, celebrated for having been once the 
| ſeat of the Roman empire, of the muſes, of arms, 
and of arts, but now conſiderable ſo far only as the 
veltiges of its former greatneſs can be traced, is ſitu- 
ated between 37 and 46 * jor of north lat. and be- 
tween 7 and. 10 degrees of eaſt long. Its length is 
about 600 miles, and its utmoſt breadth about 400. 
Its boundaries are France, Switzerland, and Germany, 
on the north; the Adriatic on the eaſt; and the Me- 
diterranean on the ſouth and weſt, Its figure is gene- 
rally compared to that of a boot. 

The chief mountains of Italy are the Appenines and 
the Alps: the former run the whole length of the 
country, from north-weſt to ſouth-eaſt ; the latter ex- 
tend from the river Var, near Nice, to the Adriatic. 
The principal rivers are the Po, Adiga, Arno, Adda, 
&c. Beſides theſe, and ſome other rivers, a great 
number of lakes are ſpread throughout the whole 
country. | 

The air of Italy is very different, according to the 
different ſituations of the ſeveral countries contained in 
it, In thoſe on the north of the Appenines it is more 
temperate, but in thoſe on the ſouth generally very 
warm. The air of the Campania of Rome, a of the 
Ferrareſe, is unhealthful, which is owing to the lands 
not being duly cultivated, nor the marſhes drained. 
That of the other parts is generally pure, dry, and 
healthy. In ſummer the heat 1s very great in the king- 
dom of Naples, and would be almoſt intolerable, if it 
was not ſomewhat alleviated by the ſea-breezes. The 
ſoil of Italy, in general, 1s very fertile, being watered 


by a great number of rivers, It produces a variety of | 
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wines, and the beſt oil in Europe, excellent ſilk in 
abundance, corn of all ſorts, but not in ſuch plenty as 
in ſome other countries; oranges, lemons, citrons, 
pomegranates, almonds, raiſins, ſugar, mulberry- trees 
without number, figs, peaches, nectarines, apricots, 
pears, apples, filberds, cheſnuts, &c. Moſt of theſe 
fruits were at firſt imported by the Romans from Aſia 
Minor, Greece, Africa, and' Syria, and were not the 
natural products of the ſoil. The tender plants are 
covered in winter on the north- ſide of the Apennines, 
but on the ſouth- ſide they have no need of it. This 
country alſo yields good paſture, and abounds with 
cattle, ſheep, goats, buffalos, wild boars, mules, and 
horſes. The foreſts are well ſtored with game ; and 
the mountains yield not only mines of iron, lead, al- 
lum, ſulphur, marble of all forts, alabaſter, jaſper, por- 
phyry, &c. but alſo gold and filver, with a great va- 
riety of aromatic herbs, trees, ſhrubs, and ever-greens, 
as thyme, lavender, laurel, and bays, wild olive-trees, 
tamarinds, juniper, oaks, pines, &c. 


SECTION II. 


Diviſions of the Continental Parts of Italy. Particu- 
lar Deſcription of the ſeveral Ports. 


WV ſhall arrange our deſcription of the conti 
nental parts of this country under the follow- 
ing heads, viz. The Eccleſiaſtical States, or Pope's Po- 
minions ; the kingdom of Naples; Piedmont ; Mont- 
ſerrat, or Montferrat ; Milan; Parma and Piacenza; 
Modena, Mantua, Venice, Genoa, and Tuſcany. 

The EccLts1asTiCar STATE, which is ſituate 4 
the middle of Italy, is 240 miles long, but its of gee 
greatly varies. The ſoil, in general, is excellent, = 
badly cultivated, the people being remarkably 10% 


and groſly ſuperſtitious. The reformarion oy = 
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EUROPE. ] 
blow to the ſpiritual power of the pope. He, however, 
Kill poſſeſſes his temporal dominions. k 

The Campania of Rome is under the pope's imme- 
diate government; but the other provinces are govern- 
ed by legates and vice-legates. The pope holds a con- 
ſiſtory of cardinals on eccleſiaſtical affairs; but the 
cardinals do not meddle with his civil government. 
The pope's chief miniſter is the cardinal-parron, who 
amaſſes an immenſe eſtate, if the reign be of any long 
duration. The cardinal who is choſen pope mult be 
an Italian, and at leaſt 55 years of age. 7 

The ſpiritual power of the , pope, though far ſhort 
of what it formerly was, is ſtill conſiderable. The 

s revenue, as a temporal prince, is eſtimated at 
1, 00, oool. ariſing principally from the monopoly of 
corn and duties on wine; but, independent of this, he 
receives conſiderable ſums for indulgencies, diſpenſa- 
tions, canonizations, &c. He has a conſiderable body 
of regular troops, tolerably well clothed and paid. 

The territory of Bologna, which was once a republic, 
and afterwards annexed to the papal dominions, con- 
tains only one place worthy of mention, viz. 

Bologna, a large, rich, and populous city, ſur- 
rounded only by a wall, without baſtions, ditch or 
citadel, They have very little good architecture or 
ſculpture in Bologna; but, next to Rome, it boaſts 


the moſt capital paintings in the world. 


The number of churches is upwards of two hundred, 
ſome of them well built, and richly decorated, but few 
without good pictures. 

Bologna has been famous for cultivating the ſciences 
ever ſince the reſtoration of learning, It contains an 
ample library. 

The academy of ſciences and belles lettres, conſiſting 
of twenty-four members, meet here every Thurſday ; 
and from theſe the profeſſors of chemiſtry, military 
architecture, phyſics, natural hiſtory, geography, and 
aſtronomy, are taken, who give public lectures in the 


Inſtitute. 
The botanic garden is a dependance upon the In- 


ſtitute. 

With ſuch encouragements and opportunities, it 
is no wonder that Bologna has always men of learn- 
ing. 

5 furniſhes alſo muſicians and ſingers for many of the 
Italian theatres. 

The principal palaces of the nobility are the Al- 
drovandi, Bovi, Magnani, Ranuzzi, Sampieri, Tanari, 
and Zambeccari. In all theſe are fine collections of 
pictures. | 

The Aſinelli tower, built in 1109, is 327 Engliſh 
feet and a quarter in height. The Gariſenda tower, 
which was built the year following, 1s only 153 feet in 
height. 

The Bologneſe put themſelves voluntarily under 
the protection of the pope in the year 1506, on con- 
dition of being governed by their ſenate; of nomina- 
ting an auditor of the Rota; and having an ambaſſador 
at Rome. A cardinal legate conſtantly reſides here, 

and has for his guards a company of Swiſs halberdiers, 
and another of light horſe. 

Citizens wear a cloak when they walk abroad. 
Women wear a kind of cloſe gown buttoned, with 
lleeves down to their wriſts; when they go out they 
cover themſelves with the zendado. | 

The manufactures are damaſks, ſattins, taffaties, 
velvets, crapes, gauzes, and paper. They export 
hemp, flax, wax, and honey. Their macaroni, to- 
bacco, and ſnuff, are highly eſteemed ; and their breed 
of lap- dogs has been long and generally known. The 
markets are plentifully ſupplied with proviſions, good 
in their kind: hog-meat is particularly excellent; and 
their hams and ſauſages are generally in repute, They 
alſo excel in ſoap, perfumes, and artificial flowers, 
They have abundance of walnuts; and their quinces, 
grapes, melons, and truffles, are remarkably fine. 

The principal place in the duchy of Ferrara (which 
duchy * annexed to the eccleſiaſtical ſtate in 1597) is 

0. 82 | 


| 


Ferrara, once a magnificent city, but now greatly fallen 
to decay. 5 F 
Romagna, which was given to the ſes of Rome by 
Pepin, king of France, is a fertile province. The 
chief places are e ee 
| Rovena, now a decayed city, but formerly the moſt 
celebrated of all the Roman ſea- ports. In the large 
market place are two lofty pillars of granate, on which 
are the ſtatues of St. Victor and St. Apollinaris; and 
alſo a braſs ſtatue of pope Alexander VII. ſitting, 
the uſual attitude of the pope in all ſtatues and 
anz monuments. The cathedral is a ſtately old 
abric, 3 | 

Rimini, the ancient Ariminum, on the Adriatic, is 

now greatly declined; though ſome remains of its an- 
cient. ſplendor are ſtill to be ſeen. Behind the Ca- 
puchins convent are ſome remains of an amphitheatre ; 
and over the Marecchia is a ſlately bridge of marble, 
built or repaired by Auguſtus and Tiberius. In the 
middle of - the area, before the council-houſe, 1s an 
elegant fountain. The ſplendid library of count Ga- 
balonga is well worth a traveller's notice. 
The duchy of Urbino is one of the leaſt fertile in 
Italy, and does not contain any remarkable place bur 
Urbino, celebrated for having given birth to Polydore 
Virgil, the hiſtorian, and Raphael, the painter. 

The marquiſate of Ancona, on the Adriatic, has a 
fertile ſoil, and contains 

Ancona, a beautiful and convenient harbour; and 
being a free port, and the only conſiderable one which 
the pope has in the Adriatic, there is a flouriſhing trade 
here. The chief exportation is of grain, wool, and 
ſilk. Ancona appears well from the ſea, but is a moſt 
wretched town within, full of trade and ſtench. In 
the chief ſtreet there is room but for one carriage to 
paſs. The mole is a very fine work, adorned with an 
antique triumphal arch, of white marble, of good pro- 
portions, and well preſerved, erected in honour of 
Trajan. There is alſo a modern arch, in honour of 
pope Benedict XIV. by Vanvielli. 

Loretto, a ſmall city, 15 miles from Ancona, is the 
ſee of a bilhop. The circumſtance which renders this 
city the moſt particularly famous, is the Santa Caſa, the 
Holy Houſe or Chapel of Our Lady. The walls of 
the Holy Houle (as may beeaſily ſcen on the inſide) 
are of brick, with ſome flat bits of ſtone intermixed. 
Towards the eaſt end there is a ſeparation made by 
a grate-work of ſilver: this they call the ſanctuary; 
and here ſtands the image of the Virgin in ſilver, in 
a nich made, as they pretend, of cedar of Lebanon, 
and carved by St. Luke. She has a triple crown on 
her head, and holds the image of Our Saviour cover- 
ed with diamonds, In her left hand ſhe carries a 
golden globe; and two fingers of her right are held up, 
as in the act of bleſſing. The ſanctuary is crowded 
with ſixty-two great lamps, of gold and ſilver. One of 
the golden ones, which was preſented by the republic 
of Venice, weighs thirty-ſeven pounds. There are 
alſo angels attending; one of maſlive gold, and two of 
filver ; and the walls are covered with plates of ſilver. 
All who enter the chapel armed are excommunicated. 
Poor wretches are continually crawling round it or 
their knees. If the treaſure within the holy walls be 


| ſurpriſing, the poverty without is no lels ſo. Such 


ſhoals of beggars, and ſo exceſſively importunate ! 

The country is delightful and well cultivated, waſh- 
ed by two rivers, and diſtributed into hills and vallies, 
bounded by mountains. 

The territory of Perugia contains the lake near 
which Hannibal defeated the Romans under the conſul 
Flaminius ; and the town of Perugia/is only noted for 
having been once taken by the Goths after a ſeven 
years ſiege. wall 

The territory of Orvieto contains a town of the ſame 
name, which is ſupplied with water from a well cut 


into a rock 250 cubits deep, 


The duchy of Spoleto is tolerably fertile, and con- 


tains 
10 R Spoleto, 
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Spoleto, anciently one of the moſt celebrated muni- 
cipal towns in Italy, and even now the capital of the 
duchy. It has a celebrated aqueduct, by which water 
is conveyed from mount St. Francis over à valley to 
the city and caſtle. 5 

Terni is a well built and well inhabited town, and 
the ſee of a biſhop. The ruins of an ancient theatre 
are {till viſible ; and not far from hence is the famous 
caſcade formed by the fall of the river Velino, which 
ruſhes down a precipice an hundred yards high. _ 

The principal place in the Patrimony of St. Peter is 

Viterbo, the capital, a pretty town, ſituated in a 
plain, at the foot of the mountain. Several ſquare 
lofty towers produce an agreeable effect at a diſtance, 
It is well built; the houſes are in a good taſte, There 
are ſome pretty fountains, and ſome fronts of churches, 
in a good ſtile of architecture. The ſtreets are paved 
wholly with lava, in pieces from four to eight feet in 
length. Over a river, called Nera, in this part of Italy, 
are to be ſeen the remains of the bridge of Auguſtus. 
According to the account of Mr. Addifon, it is one 
of the ſtatelieſt ruins in Italy; for though it has no 
cement, it looks as firm as one entire lone. One of 
the arches remains unbroken, 

The Campagna de Roma, anciently Latium, has 
many lakes, and a rich cultivated ſoil, and contains 
the following places: 

Rome, the capital and ſeat of the Roman empire, 
and now the head of the Roman Catholic religion. 

Nothing can be more magnificent than the entrance 
into Rome by the Porta del Popolo. The road is fine, 
the approach beautiful, and the gate hahdſome. The 
traveller immediately enters a large area, from the far- 
ther {ide of which he fees the three principal ſtreets of 
the city diverging, and flanked by the fronts of two 
handſome churches. In the middle 1s a noble Egyptian 
obeliſk, and a fountain. : 

Rome is about thirteen miles in circuit, meaſuring 
round the wall, which is ſingle, and without any ditch, 
defended only by ſome towers and baſtions. The an- 
cicnt wall of Aurelian yet in great part remains. The 
city, therefore, is ſtill of the ſame extent, though the 
preſent population is only about 160,000, 

The ſeven hills are the Aventine, Capitoline, Celian, 
Eſquiline, Palatine, Quirinal, and Viminal ; and, be- 
beſides theſe, there are Monte Celiolo and Citoria, the 
Janiculum and Vatican, the Pincian, and the Monte 
Teſtaccio. 

The inhabitants of modern Rome have, in a manner, 
left the ſeven hills to villas, convents, gardens, and 
vineyards, in order to inhabit the lower parts; and the 
Campus Martius is become one of the moſt populous 
quarters of the city. Theſe hills are much jeſs con- 


{derable than they were anciently, ſince the vallies have 


been filled up with enormous quantities of rubbiſh. 

It would be difficult to convey any idea of the ſmaller 
and leſs regular ftreets, In general, however, we can- 
not avoid obſerving the ſtrange mixture of intereſting 
and magnificent with common and beggarly objects: 
palaces, churches, fountains, and the fineſt remains of 
antiquity, with rags, poverty, and filth. 6h” 

There are many Piazze, or Places, as the French 


call them. The principal ornaments of theſe Piazze, | 
| with all that can gratify the virtuoſo. 


or open areas of Rome, are the fountains. That in 


the Piazza Navona is the moſt magnificent in the 
whole world. It is a vaſt rock, pierced through and 


through, ſo as to be divided into four parts, which unite 

at the top, where the obeliſk is placed. Towards the 

bottom of each part of the rock is ſeated a coloſſal 

figure, rep 

tributes. 
The abundance of fountains in Rome gives an air of 

coolneſs, life, and motion, to the whole city: but it 


elcnting the principal rivers with their at- 


is a great miſtake to conclude from thence, as many | 


have done, that it is plentifully ſupplied with good 
water; for the reverſe is really the caſe. | 

The river Tibe divides the city, properly fo called, 
from the Tranſtevere, or quarter wherein is the church 


— 


| 


| 
| 


— 


of S. Peter, and the palace of the Var: | 
river 1s about 315 — at the brides of's A li 
and is navigable for great barques. The wat . 
low and turbid. aan 
There are now three bridges at Rome 
S. Angelo, anciently Pons Aelius, leading 
Ponte Ceſtio, or of S. Bartolomeo, ancienel Þ 
Fabricius; and Ponte Sifto, anciently Pons Une 
lenſis. Rome formerly had fix bridges. 
Of the antiquities of Rome the amphitheatre claims 


viz. that of 
0 the caſtle; 


the firſt rank. There are conſiderable remains of that 


which was begun by Veſpaſian, and fini 
mitian, called the Co 28 Twelve 2 
captives were employed by Vefpaſian in this building 
which is faid to have been capable of containing Kan 
wards of 60, 00 1 It has been ſtripped 5 (A 
its magnificent pillats and ornaments at various times 
and by various enemies. There are the arches of Con. 
ſtantine, Titus, and Septimus Severus. In the Cam 0 
Vaccino are the yenerable remains of ſevcral Rate 
„„ 009 3600 533, 07 132 l 
The baths of Titus, Caracalla, and Dioclefian, re- 
tain ſome veſtiges of their ancient grandeur, Theſe 
edifices were not merely deſigned for bathing, but 
for academies, and the gymnaſtic exerciſes; and alſo 
contained libraries and cabinets of curioſities. 
There were ſeveral ſpacious circuſes at Rome. The 
two noble columns of Trajan and Antoninus are well 
known; as are the Roman, and ſeveral other Forums 
in the city. The Mauſoleum of Auguſtus, and that of 
Adrian, e the notice of travellers; as do nine 
Egyptian obetiſks ſet up, and three on the ground. 
Of the temples, and, indeed, of all the buildings 
which ancient Rome has left us, the pantheonis certainly 
the moſt noble and perfect. The portico has eight 
pillars in front, and three pillars, with one pilaſter, 
on the ſides, all of granite, with Corinthian capitals 
and baſements; but none of them exactly of the ſame 
ſize, The inſcription is on the frieze. The outſide of 
the whole building was encruſted with marble. The 
portico and body of the edifice were probably builr at 
different times. The dome is very plain, but in its 
glory was probably covered with plates of ſilver, The 
inſide is handſomely fitted up. Oppoſite to the door is 
the great altar ; and on each fe of that four other altars. 
It is at preſent converted into a modern church, which, 
from its circular figure, is commonly called Rotunda, 
Here are alſo the ruins of feveral temples, theaires, and 
3 The catacombs, or repoſitories for dead 
odies, in the neighbourhood of Rome, are curious, 
With regard to the modern curioſities of Rome, 
they are as various and ſingular as the remains of an- 
tiquity. It contains 300 churches, filled with all that 
is rare in architecture, painting, and ſculpture. The 


church of St. Peter, at Rome, is the moſt aſtoniſhing, 
bold, and regular fabric that, perhaps, ever exiſted; 


and when examined by che rules of art, the belt judges 
aver it may be termed faukleſs; 


The Vatican is a vaſt palace, but very irregular, 


having been built at many different times. It 1s 


| adorned with the moſt maſterly productions of the 


| dl contains a library, compoſed of the choice 


ooks and manuſcripts, together with a cabinet replete 
The popes 
ſummer palace is on Monte Cavallo, on the Quirinal 
Hill. The garden is almoſt à mile round. There are 


. ſome ſtatues in it, a gtotto, and a caſino, called be 


ꝗ—— — 


coffee-houſe. There are ſeveral other palaces, mag” 
nificently built, and ſuperbly ornamented. 

For the promotion of literature, there arc three 
colleges, and many public libraries, in Rome. F 

Rome is not a place of amuſement for the gay # 
diſſipated; no public ſpectacles being allowed, EX- 
cept during the time of the carnival, which laſts from 
the ſeventh of January to Aſh-wedneſday. Then, 50 
deed, they are mated . with an ardour unknov" 1 
capitals, where the inhabitants are under no ſuch +4 
ſtraint, Seven or eight theatres are open; the Fecal 
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and Capranica. The two firſt are appropriated, to ſe- 
rious operas, the third to plays, and the laſt to bur, 
lettas. No women are permitted to appear upon the 
ſtage, but caſtrati play the female parts. During the 
carnival there are alſo feſtoons or balls, maſquerades, 
and horſe races. 


But though public diverſions are not uſually-allowed, { 
except in darnixal time, yet the / frequency and pomp |; 


of religious functions, in ſome degree, make a ſtronger 
amends. | 


The coftimon people are in a ferent during all the 


time of the lottery, which is drawn eight times a year. 
Such is the rage for it, chat the quantity of bread: baked 
in the city is at theſe: feafons conſiderably leſs than uſual. 


In ſhort, it is the locuſt which conſumes what the cater» * 


pillar hail left; II,, ad (nol APD vill n, 
Rome has ſome manufactures of ſill, but the mate- 
rial is bad, and, when wrought it is neither ſightly 
nor ſerviceable; The only articles of exportation are 
vitriol, mvſical:.ftrings; beads, artificial flowers, per- 
fumed poders, pomatums, eſſences, gloves, combs, 
fans; and ſuch trifles. Medals, ſtatues; buſts, paintings, 
and fadii of marbles, make an artièle of commerce. 
Proviſions are plentiful and good. Their vitell; 
1mongans is particularly excellent, as is alſo their ſwine's 
fleſh. The worſt meat is mutton; They have Ccaprett!, 
or kid; and the veniſon of wild deer, or'capreale, but 
very lean. Porcupine is alſo ſometimes ſold in the 
markets. Poultry and wild fowl are fine and plentiful. 
They eat all ſorts of ſmall birds, down to the wren; 
and ſcveral birds which we never touch; as hawks, 


jays, magpies, and woodpeckers. They have a good 


variety of fiſh, both of the freſh water, and of the fed. 
The air of Rome is reckoned: goad for aſthmatic 
people in winter. The climate is mild, the froſts flight, 
and the ſnow generally melting as it falls. There are 
ſometimes thick, ſtinking fogs, but they are not very 
frequent, and generally diſperſe before noon. In ſum- 
mer ſome parts of the city are ſuppoſed to be unwhole- 
ſome; nor will the moſt indigent perſon ſleep on a 
ground floor. during this ſeaſon. The country about 
Rome is moſtly flat, and burnt, being covered with 
vdlcanic aſhes; and the hills are calcareous. _ 

Tivoli is about 18 miles from Rome. The ſituation 
is high; but the town itſelf is a wretched place, made 
more diſagreeable by a number of forges. The cathe- 
dral is built upon the ruins of a temple of Hercules. 
The ancient name of the place was Tibur. The pria- 
cipal beauty of Tivoli ariſes from the river Anio, now 
called the Teverone, which, falling headlong about 50 
feet down the rock, forms a noble caſcade, and ſeveral 
leſſer ones, called le Caſcadelle. The latter are ex- 
tremely pictureſque; as is alſo a deep ravine in the 
hill, called la Grotta di Nettuno, into which the great 
caſcade falls. 
remains of ancient buildings, as the villa of Mecænas; 
and particularly the little round temple of the Sibyl, 
as it is commonly called, but rather of Veſta, one of 
the moſt elegant remains of Grecian architecture. 

The naturaliſt will here take pleaſure in obſerving 
the continual formation of new Tiburtine ſtone from 
the depoſite of water deſcending from the calcareous 
Apennines. | | | 5 4 

The little republic of St. Marino conſiſts only of a 
mountain, which yields good wine; but the inhabitants 
have no other than rain or ſhow water. In the whole 
territory are only three caſtles, three convents, and five 
churches. The largeſt of the churches is dedicated 
to the ſaint, and contains his aſhes and his {tarue. - 


The Kingdom of Naprzs is the largeſt ſtate of 
Italy, It was called formerly Sicily on this fide the 
Pharo of Meſſina, whence the king, who likewiſe poſ- 
ſeſſes Sicily, is called king of the Two Sicilies. The 
alr is hot, and the ſoil fertile; but the number of in- 
ſects, reptiles, &c. and the frequent earthquakes, ren- 
der the country, in general, unpleaſant. | 


To enrich the view here are ſome fine 


P*Y Sth. 


I a 


odd geſticulations: 


| well built. 
row, and, becaule the houſes are high, they are gloomy 
| and cloſe, 
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cipal of which are the Argentina, Aliberti, Tordinone, | 


One of the inſets almoſt peculiar to the kingdom 
of Naples is the tarantula, or a kind of ſpider, with 
which it abounds. The perſons bit by this inſect are 


called by the Italians 7arantolati. Few of ſuch unhappy 


perſons can bear the fight of black or blue; but ſeem 
delighted with red and green objects. They are alſo 
ſeized with an averſion to eating fruit or vegetables, A 
melancholy; ſilence, and a fixed eye, are the firlt ſymp- 
toms, by which the bite of the tarantula diſcovers itſelf ; 
and the muſic is immediately called in to rouze the pa- 


tient. o a violent motion, and by that means to pro- 
mote perſpiration and a copious ſweat. 
ments chiefly. uſed are the guittar, hautboy, trumpet, 
| violin, and Sicilian kettle drum. The country people, 
who are more or leſs ſkilled' in all theſe inſtruments, 


The inſtru— 


enforce the operation of their muſic by grimaces and 
The tarantolati, on their ſide, vi- 
gorouſly exert themſelves, regulating their motions ac- 
cording to the muſic, till the venom is quite expelled. 
This exerciſe and cure ſometimes takes up five or ſix 
days; not that they are kept continually dancing all 
that time, but, when natute ſeems to be exhauſted, the 
muſic is ſuſpended, and the patient put to bed, well 
covered, and a ſudorific cordial adminiſtered. It is re- 
markable, that the patient, on recovery, remembers 
nothing of what paſſed during the prevalence of the 
diſorder; and that if the cure be not perfectly 
effected, and the poiſon entirely expelled, the ſame 
ſymptoms return the ſucceeding year, eſpecially during 
the ſummer. heats; and ſome have laboured under this 
terrible diſorder, at intervals, for ten, twenty, or thirty 
c i | 

The king of Naples; or of the Two Sicilies, is an he- 
reditary monarch. The high colleges are the council 
of ſtate, the privy-council, the treaſury, the Sicily 
council, the council of war; &c. The title of the king's 
eldeſt ſon is prince of Calabria. 

The city of Naples is one of the moſt agreeable 
places in the world to reſide in, The climate is mild, 
the ſituation admirable, the city gay and populous, and 
the environs beautiful and intereſting. It is about nine 
Engliſh miles in circuit. The principal ſtreet (Strada 
Toledo) is about 1170 yards long, wide, ſtraight, and 
In the heart ef the city the ſtreets are nar- 


The pavement of all is a dark lava. The 
ſquares are generally ſmall and irregular. The foun- 


To repel an enemy by ſea, there is, to the weſt, 
Caſtel del UoVο Towards the eaſt are ſome batteries, 


| tains are in the ſame bad taſte, | 


the baſtions of the arſenal, and Caſtel Nuovo. A 


block-houſe and batteries defend the mouth .of the 
harbour, | 3: | 3:30: 1:5 
The dock-yard and magazines are ſpacious, The 
harbour is rather too confined. It is entirely the work 
of art. | 91 br; ; lon % . 
Architecture is by no means in a good taſte at 
Naples. Of Zoo churches and upwards, there is not 
one, with à front or portico, which hes any merit : 
many of them, indeed, preſent nothing hut a bare wall. 
The civil architecture of Naples Is in no better a 


ſtile than the eccleſiaſticalàoe Their buildings are heavy, 
and crowded with gigaatio promi nonc ies. 


The king's palace has a handſomd ont, decorated 
with three orders, Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian, a mag- 
nificent ſtaircaſe, and apartments ſuitable to the inhabi- 
tants. The pictures in it are but few, 

The palaces of the nobility are large, with long ſuits 
of apartments, and a great gallery for the reception of 


I Studii Publici are the buildings of the univerſity, 
made from deſigns of Fontana, The front is adorned 
with antique ſtatues, found at Cuma, Profeſſors read 
lectures here in theology, medicine, politics, law, ma- 
thematics, phyſic, hiſtory, the humanities, and lan- 
guages. 25 

'The principal libraries are the king's; that of the 


Seggio, or St. Angelo 4 Nido; S. Philippo Neri; tlie 
, , I | 


prince 


896 


prince of Tarſia; the convents of Monte Oliveto, S. 
Giovanni di Carbonara, &c. 

There are near forty hoſpitals and conſervatories at 
Naples, and yet no where more beggars and idle people 
in the ſtreets. There is an annual proceſſion at Naples, 
made with the double view of exhibiting ſigns of pe- 
nitence in the proſtitutes, and of collecting money for 
their ſupport, or, as ſome are of opinion, for the emo- 
lument of the prieſt who attends u 
but candour ſhould lead us to ſuppoſe that a part only 
of the charitable donations are appropriated to the 
uſe of the prieſt. | | 

The great theatre of St, Carlo, adjoining to the royal 
palace, is vaſt, noble, and elegant. 

Beſides the great theatre, there is Teatro de 
Fiorentini, and Teatro nuovo, leſs, and, notwithſtand- 
ing its name, older than the laſt. 7 

There are three conſervatories in this city, for the 
education of boys in the profeſſion of muſic. 

The carnival begins on S. Charles's day, and con- 
tinues till Lent. 

The common people of Naples are very devout, or 
rather ſuperſtitious. | 

Naples, with reſpect to its municipal police, is di- 
vided into ſix ſeggii, or wards, five of which are go- 
verned by a committee of nobles. The laſt belongs 
excluſively to the plebeians, who are diſtributed into 
29 ottine, or quarters, under the direction of an eletto, 
or mayor, with his aſſiſtants. 

This city has neither watchmen or lamps; but of 

late years darkneſs has been diſpelled in many ftreets, 
by the piety of a Dominican, who has perſuaded the 
people to ſubſcribe oil for lamps, ro burn before 
images, He fixes them up in the moſt convenient 
places, and thus turns their devotion to public ac- 
count. 
Proviſions are plentiful and cheap : poultry, game, 
and fiſh, are abundant ; fruits and garden-ſtuff are to 
be had all winter in ſo favourable a climate. The no- 
bility are fond of ſplendor and ſhow. About an hun- 
dred of them have the title of prince; a ſtill greater 
number bear that of duke. 

In the midſt of idleneſs fewer riots or outrages 
happen than might be expected. This is owing partly 
to the national character of the Italians, and partly to 


the common people here being univerſally ſober. Their | 


great luxury is iced water; and nothing would be ſo 
likely to raiſe a mutiny in Naples as a ſcarcity of ice. 
It all comes from the mountains about eighteen miles 
off, where pits or reſervoirs are made to preſerve it; 
and it is ſent to the city only as it is wanted. 

The environs of Naples are highly intereſting to the 
claſſical ſcholar, the naturaliſt, and the antiquary. 

In order to ſurvey Mount Veſuvius you go either to 
Portici or Refina, a littlemore than four miles from the 
extremity of Naples; and there you may hire mules 
and guides, When you have rode as far as you can, 
you will proceed on foot, the guides aſſiſting you in 


the aſcent, by faſtening a girdle round you, and pul- | 


ling you along; unleſs you prefer truſting to your own 
ſtrength, aided by a good ſtaff, which you will find 
much better. The done ef the mountain is covered 
with looſe aſhes and ; — & is therefore very fa- 
tiguing to aſcend it, for you fink up to the knees, and 
go two ſteps backwards for every three that you ſer. 
The way to get forwards is not to be in a hurry, but to 
go on gently, and often to take breath. After all, you 
will find it great labour, without much inſtruction or 
amuſement; for, in general, you will not be able to 
diſcern much of the crater. However, favourable 
circumſtances may, perhaps, allow you a peep into the 
fiery gulph ; or, at leaſt, if the weather ſhould be fine, 
the view of the ſurrounding country may pay you for 

our trouble, To a naturaliſt, a ſurvey and ſcrutiny 
of the ſeveral flreams of lava that , have flowed from 
this volcano will be much more to the purpoſe. Some 
of theſe ſtreams are ſix or ſeven miles in length, and 
have loſt themſelves in the ſea; whilſt others, arreſted 


n the occaſion ; | 


| 
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in their courſe; have accumulated in the vallies. Th 

are ſhops, both at Portici and Naples, where ſpec; wo 
of all the varieties of lava, and of the other ubſtan 
which are thrown out in the eruptions, both rou _ 

oliſhed, may be ſeen and purchaſed, It will ke 5 

our and a half to go from Portici to the foot of the 
cone; a little more than an hour to aſcend it; and abo : 
half that time to come down again. 
| 4 -> * is ORs to meaſure 24 miles round ar 
its baſe, and to be 3694 feet perpendicular hei 
the level of the fon, 5 height above 

In the road leading from the ſuburbs of Chaia to the 
grotto del Monte di Pauſilipo, are the remains of , 
tomb or mauſoleum, ſuppoſed to be that of Viręil, but 
without any foundation. It was originally in the form 
of a pyramid, but now reſembles a large oven. « 1; ig 
certain (ſays Mr. Addiſon) that Virgil was buried at 
Naples, but almoſt as certain that his tomb ſtood on 
the other ſide of the town.” | 

The cave of Pauſilipo is a broad, trait, ſubterra. 
neous road, hewn through a mountain. At comin 
out the road leads to the lake Agano, which is Cir- 
cular, and a mile in circumference. In the midſt are 
the ſudatories of St. Germano, or ſtone apartments 
where the hot ſtreams. which ariſe produce a profuſe 
perſpiration. Hence they are much frequented in va- 
rious diſorders. In a rock near the banks of the lake 
is the Dog's Grotto, ſo called becauſe a dog is always 
made uſe of to ſhew ſtrangers the aſtoniſhing effects of 
the vapour in this cavity; for if a dog's noſe be held 
in the vapour, which floats within a foot of the ſurface 
of the grotto, the animal loſes all ſigns of life; but, 
on being taken out of the grotto, or thrown into. the 
lake, he revives. 
 Puzzoli, or Puteoli, glories in being the place where 
the firſt Chriftian community in Italy was — for 
St. Paul, in his journey to Rome, we are told, found 
brethren in it. The earth of Puteoli has this peculiar 
property, that it hardens in the water, and, after ying 
in it ſome time, looks more like ſtone than earth. In 
the neighbourhood is what the ancients called the Ely- 
ſian Fields, from the ſweetneſs of the climate, the ver- 
dure, and fertility of the ſoil, &c. | 

Baiz, the celebrated winter retreat of the Old Ro- 
mans, ſtood on a bay about two miles and a half weſt- 
north-weſt from Puzzuoli, but not the leaſt veſtige of it 
is now to be ſeen. 

Salerno, the capital of the Principato Citra, or Prin- 
cipality on this fide the Appennines, is well fortified, has 
a pretty good harbour and caſtle, but little trade. Here, 
however, is the ſee of an archbiſhop, with an univer- 
ity, and ſeveral annual fairs, which are much reſorted 
to, and very profitable to it. 

Otranto, anciently called Hydruntum, is a well for- 
tified city, and the ſee of an archbiſhop, on an iſland 
at the mouth of the Adriatic, which is joined by à 
bridge to another iſland, and that by a bridge to the 
continent. ks 


PieDMoNnT, part of the ancient Lombardy, is a very 
fruitful country; and the Piedmonteſe ſilk is deemed 
the beſt in Italy. From the mountain Rochemelon, 
which takes a whole day to aſcend, is a molt extenſive 
and romantic proſpect. Anmwally, on the fifth of Au- 
guſt, vaſt crowds go up to hear maſs ſaid before a ſtatue 
of the Virgin Mary on the ſummit. The inhabitants, 
and even the horſes and dogs, are ſubject to the ſame 
kind of wens in the throat as the people about the 
Alps. | | 
Turin, the capital of Piedmont, and reſidence of 
the king of Sardinia, ſtands at the conflux of the Po an 


Dora. It is ſmall, but ſtrong, and very populous. 


Within the city are 48 churches and convents, and oo” 
very fine ſtreets, particularly Rue Neuve, and Rue de 
Po. Here are likewiſe many fine ſquares, ſeveral mag- 
nificent palaces, beſides that of the king, 4 ſuperb oper 
houſe, an arſenal, a royal printing houſe, an une, [Ys 
which is a quadrangle, and one of the fineſt building. 
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in the- city. The king's palace is elegant. The 
apartments contain a great collection of pictures, 
amongſt which ſome are excellent. From a canal cut 
from the river Dora, water 1s conveyed by an aqueduct 
into the city, and afterwards diſtributed at plealure 
through every ſtreet. Here are a fine citadel, an uni- 
verſity, library, and many charitable foundations. In 
the neighbourhood of Turin are many beautiful villas, 
convents, and other buildings. | | 

Suſa, on the Dora, contains the remains of a trium- 
hal arch, erected in honour of Auguſtus Cæſar. About 
a quarter of a league from 1t ſtands Fort Brunette, 
hewn out of a rock, with all its outworks. 

Nice is a ſmall ſea-port on the Mediterranean, at 
the mouth of the Paulon. It has an indifferent hatbour, 
is a free port, and the ſee of a biſhop. 


MonTSERRAT, or MONTFERRAT, a duchy ſituated 
weſt of Milan, is 62 miles long, 48 broad, and very 
fertile. It contains a few fortified towns, not remark - 
able. The principal of them, Caſal, on the Po, 42 
miles eaſt of Turin, is the ſee of a biſhop, ſuffragan 
to Milan. Aleſſandria has a ſtrong citadel, and a gar- 
riſon conſiſting of five regiments of infantry, and a 
detachment of cavalry. There is an opera here dur- 
ing the two fairs, in April and October ; but the place 
is neither large or remarkable. The principal build- 
ing is the town-houſe in the great ſquare, by the cathe- 
dral, a gothic edifice, which contains nothing to amuſe 
a ſtranger. : 

Savoy is a duchy ; the heir apparent to the crown of 
Sardinia always having the title of duke of Savoy, and 
prince of Piedmont. It is fituated between France, 


- Piedmont, and the lake of Geneva, being near go miles 


long, and upwards of 70 broad. It hes among the 
Alps, and conſequently is mountainous and ſterile, 
The roads over the Alps are diſagreeable and dange- 
rous, eſpecially as huge maſſes of ſnow, called by the 
Italians avalanches, and the fragments of rocks, fre- 
quently roll down into them from the impending pre- 
cipices. The way of travelling is either in ſledges, 
chairs, or on the backs of mules. In ſome places the 
path on the brink of the precipices is ſo narrow, that 


there is but juſt room for a ſingle perſon to paſs. It 


begins to ſnow on theſe mountains commonly about 
the beginning of October. In the months of July, 
Avguſt, and September, many of them yield very fine 
oraſs, with a great variety of flowers and herbs; and 
others box-wood, walnuts, cheſnuts, and pines. The 
height and different combinations of theſe mountains, 
their towering ſummits riſing above one another, and 
covered with ſnow, the many cataracts or falls of water, 
the noiſe and rapidity of the river Arc, the froth and 
green tincture of its water, the echoes, and the numerous 
ſtreams tumbling from cliff to cliff, form altogether a 
very romantic ſcene. The ſurface of the glaciers, 
or ice vallies, appears like a ſea, or lake; and the air 
here, even in July and Auguſt, is exceeding cold. 

The inhabitants of Savoy (the better people except- 
ed) ſpeak a corrupt French. In their diſpoſitions, 
however, they reſcmble the Germans more than the 
French. Great numbers of the mountaineers, of both 
ſexes, are deformed, and particularly disfigured with 
wens in the throat, which is the only inconvenience 
they ſuffer from this ſtrange diſorder, as the wens are 
not in the leaſt painful. 

Chambery, though the capital of Savoy, affords 
nothing worth ſeeing. The ſituation, indeed, 1s fine, 
in a wide, delightful valley, where there 1s the greateſt 
variery of objects that a fine country and mountains 
can produce: but it is a poor dirty town; the houſes 
dark, the ſtreets narrow, and the convents and other 
public buildings miſcrable. The remainder of the ducal 
palace is a caſtle: over the gate-way are the gover- 
nor's lodgings, commanding the town and adjacent 
country, 


MiLtan, one of the fineſt provinces of Italy, is ſi- 
No. 82 
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tuated to the north of the Appefinine Mountains, being 
near 100 miles long, and about 100 broad. It is fer- 
tile and well watered, containing, independent of ſe- 
veral rivers, ſome lakes, particularly lake Lago- Mag- 
giore, which contains the Baromean I{lands; viz. Itolo 
Bella, and Itolo Madre, the beauty of which almoſt 
exceeds imagination, Art and nature ſeem to have 
vied with each other in embelliſhing them. In each 
of them is a palace, with beautiful gardens, belonging 
to the Baromean family. The water of the lake is 
clear, of a greeniſh colour, and abounds with fiſh. 
The kills, with which it is ſurrounded, preſent a moſt 
charming landſcape, being planted with vines and 
cheſnut-trees, interſperſed with ſummer-houſes, This 
province belongs to the emperor. 

Milan, the capita], is a large walled city, with a ram- 
part and citadel, It is governed by a preſident and 
council. Here are many churches, palaces, convents, 
hoſpitals, &c. The cathedral is a vaſt pile, all of 
marble. The dome, by Brunelleſcho, is in the middle 
of the croſs; and immediately under it is an opening, 
ſurrounded with rails, to give light to the ſubterranc- 
ous chapel, where repoſes the body of S. Carlo Bar- 
romeo, in a caſe of cryſtal, ſet in ſilver gilt. In the 


Ambroſian college, founded by Frederick Baromeo, 


16 profeſſors teach gratis. In the ſame college is alfo 
an academy of painting, with a muſeum, and a li- 
brary, containing a vaſt number of printed books and 
manuſcripts; among the laſt of which is a tranſlation 
of Joſephus's Hiſtory of the Jews, done by Ruffinus 
about 1200 years ago, and written on the bark of a tree. 
The ſeminary for ſciences, the college of the nobles, 
the Helvetian college, and the mathematical academy, 
are noble foundations, and ſtately buildings. Of the 
hoſpitals the moſt remarkable are the Lazaretto, and 
that called the Great Hoſpital. In a void ſpace in one 
of the ſtreets of Milan, where ſtood the houſe of a 
barber, who had conſpired with the commiſſary of 
health to poiſon his ſellow-citizens, is erected a pillar, 
called Colonna Infame, with an inſcription, to per- 
petuate. the memory of the execrable deſign. The 
environs of this city are very pleaſant, being adorned 
with beautiful ſeats, gardens, orchards, &c. 

Pavia, on the Teſſin, over which it hath a ſtone 


bridge of ſix arches, is an old, ſpacious, but thinly in- 


habited city. Nor far from the city is a magnificent 
Carthuſian monaſtery, called Certoſa, founded by John 
Galeazzo Viſconti, who died in the year 1494, and has 
an elegant monument of white marble erected to his 
memory in the church. The park, in which the con- 
vent ſtands, is of great extent. There is an univerſity 
at Pavia, conſiſting of ſeven colleges. 

Cremona, on the Po, is the ſee of a biſhop, and 
ſtrongly fortified. It has a bridge of boats over the 
river, an univerſity, a ſuperb cathedral, many other 
churches, convents, chapels, &c. 


ParMa and Pracenza are united Duchies. Parma 
is about four miles in circuit, and contains 37,000 inhabi- 
tants. There is no church, palace, or convent, that is 
worth ſeeing, and no appearance of a court. The cathe- 
dral is a curious, heavy, dark, gothic building. The 
famous painting, by Corregio, in the dome, is much 
damaged, The ducal palace is now in great part pull- 
ed down, The theatre is all of wood, and, in general, 
finely imagined. 7 


Piacenza is about 200 yards from the Po; a town 


of great note and antiquity, but of late much decayed 
and depopulated. It has no architecture, long ugly 
ſtreets, and paltry ſquares. Moſt of the churches are 


embelliſhed with paintings of the Bologna ſchool, the 


Caracci and their diſciples. The Palazzo Publico, or 
town-hall, on the piazza, is a Curious building. In the 
ſame ſquare are the equeſtrian ſtatues in bronze, of 
Aleſſandro I. and his ſon Ranuccio Farneſe; either by 
Giovanni Bologna, or his pupil Moca. The ducal 
palace is by Vignola: it is of brick, and only a third 
of it finiſhed. 5 he theatre adjoins to it. 
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The duchies of Parma and Piacenza have ever 
undergone the ſame revolutions, and are now in the 
Spaniſh family, by their marrying the heirels of Farneſe. 
Their extent is 56 Engliſh miles from eaſt to welt, and 
44 from north to ſouth. The ſoil is fertile; the paſ- 
tures and cattle fine; falt-works and minerals abound ; 
as alſo mines of copper and iron 1n the Appennines. 
Theſe duchies are noted for the number and qua- 
lity of their cheeſes, called Parmeſan, and much 
eſteemed for their excellent flavour, 


Mopzxa, which'is ſituated eaſt of Parma, abounds 
with all the neceſſaries of life, many minerals, petre- 
factions, &c. 
vaſſal of the German empire. 


i 


| 


It is well watered, and the duke is a 


Modena, the capital, is large, populous, and for- | 


tified, but not handſome. 
and has a large unweildy cathedral. 


tet ; and Montecuculi, the Imperial general, 
ducal-palace is a noble edifice, in which, among the 
other fine pictures, the birth of Chriſt, by Correggio, 
called la Notte Felice, is much celebrated. The only 
manufacture for which this city is noted is that of 
maſks, of which great numbers are exported. 


It is the ſee of a biſhop, | 
This city hath | 
given birth to ſeveral celebrated perſons, particularly | 
Taſſo, the poet; Correggio, the great painter; Sigo- 
nius, the civilian and hiſtorian ; da Vignola, the archi- 
The 


— > . 


Mirandola is the ſee of a biſhop, and the capital of 
the principality to which it gives name, and which, for 
a long time, belonged to the noble family of Pico. Of 


this family and city was the famed Picus de Miran- | 


dola, whoſe works are well-known among the learned; 


and being printed ina large and ſmall character, give 


name to the types which printers call double and ſingle 
ica. 

The little principalities of Maſſa and Carrara were, 
for a conſiderable time, under the Genoeſe juriſdiction 
Afterwards they belonged to the houſe of Malaſpina, 
then to that of Cibo, the daughter and heireſs of which 
was married to the hereditary -prince of Modena, who 


thereby became lord of theſe countries, which are con- 


tiguous to one another, and very fruitful. They both 
have their names from their capitals, and lie on the 


Tuſcan 'Sea. + Maſſa, ſituated on the river Frigido, 


about three miles from the ſea, is the ſee of a biſhop, 


ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Piſa, and has a ducal 
Catrara is a fmall; neat town, on the little 
river Lavenza, four miles from Maſſa, and as many 
from the ſea, at the foot of ſome high mountains, which 
brings in a conſiderable 


palace. 


yield a fine ſort of marble, that 
income to the duke. 


Mantua is about 60 miles long, but not above 


ſeven broad. It is well watered, fertile, and belongs 
to the houſe of Auſtria. | 


Mantua, the capital, is very ancient, having been 
founded prior to Rome. It is ſurrounded by a moraſs, 
formed by the overflowing of the Mincio, and can be 


-approached only by long bridges or cauſeways. It 
is about four miles 


the ſtreets are wide and ſtrait, 


indifferent. 8 


in circumference. Some of 
with a few good 
houſes; but they are generally unequal, and moſtly | 


There are 18 pariſh chrurches at Mantua, and 14 


convents. The cathedral is ſpacious, and has five 
Giulio Romano was the architect, and alſo 
painted the tribuna, with a part of the cieling. In the 
upper ſacrifty is a night piece of the temptation of S. 


ailes. 


Antony, by Paolo Veroneſe. 


A little way froin Mantua is Pietola, formerly Andes, | | 


the village where Virgil was born; and near it is a 
grotto, to which that great poet is ſaid to have often 


retired for ſtudy. 


(- Vince roſe' from a very ſmall beginning to great 


NN That cluſter of little iſlands, where the 
city of 
by liſhermen: but, when Italy was invaded firſt by 


* 


Veniee now ſtands, was originally inhabited only 


of theſe there are four. | 


A NEW, ROYAL any AUTHENTIC SYSTEM or UNIVERASAL GEOGRAPHYy, 


Alaric, the Goth, and afterwards by Attali 
great numbers of the people fled thither 
with all their wealth. From that time a cir 
roſe, gie powerful from its ſituation, and opulent 
commerce. A republic was formed; trade "I _ 
the people with riches, riches gave birth to N ned 
ambition urged them to conqueſt, and coupe”? 
cured them I territories, 58 
The government of Venice, aſter ma : 
was at fal. ſettled in an ariſtocratieal form, 3 
preme authority veſted in the nobles. Theſe n 2 
title of Excellency, and wear, as a mark of diſtin 855 e 
black furred gowns, reaching to their heels, with E 
caps and perriwigs. At the head of the werben 
the doge, whole office was once hereditary, and po n 
abſolute ; but the former is now elective, and " = Wok 
very much circumſcribed. Though the power of © 
doge is ſmall, his ſtate and retinue are {ſplendid His 
title is that of Serenity, and his office for life. . 1 


» the Hun, 
for ſhelter 
Y gradual! 


ſaid to be a king with regard to his robes, a ſenator in 


the. council-houſe, a ꝓriſoner in the city, and a nr; 

man out of it. Though he may be depoſed, "ring 
not reſign his dignity. The inquiſition is under great 
reſtrictions here. The principal Venetian order of 
knighthood is that of St. Mark, the badge of which is 
a large gold medal pendant from the breaſt. The 
order of Conſtantine knights wear a croſs hanging 
from a gold chain. ho 

The Venetians can equip a formidable fleet. The 
army conſiſts of between 20,000 and go, ooo men, prin- 
cipally Swiſs and Dalmatians ; and the commander in 
chief, ſtiled Capitano, is always a foreigner of diſtinc- 
tion. The ordinary revenues of. the ſtate amount an- 
nually to about 1,200,000]. ſterling, and ariſe chiefly 
from the cuſtoms, and duties on ſalt. 

Venice, the capital, is one of the fineſt cities in the 
world; and certainly the moſt ſingular, with reſpect to 
its ſituation; being built on piles, in the midſt of ſhal- 
lows, called the Lagunes. The great canal, which di- 
vides the city into two almoſt equal parts, in the ſorm 
of an 8, is generally about an hundred paces over. 
The famous bridge of the Rialto is nearly in the middle: 
it is of one arch, 89 feet wide; and à double row of 
ſhops is built upon it. They reckon 400 canals form- 
ing communications all over the city; and bridges 


many more in number. The main city is ſurrounded 


with a multitude of iſlands, many of them occupied by 
convents. | 2 | 
The buildings, 2 


; „ public entertainment, 
riches, and government o 


Venice, are all intereſt- 


ing objects to a ſtranger. The ſingular approach 
to this fine city muſt be always ſtriking, both from its 


novelty and beauty. A conſiderable time is required 
to ſee all that is curious in Venice: almoſt all the 
churches and ſchools, and many of the palaces, have 
ſomething to attract notice. Every body knows the 


rank Which the Venetian ſchools of architecture and 


painting hold with perſons of taſte. 
The churches are remarkable for pictures and good 
architecture. 

The palace of S. Mark, or the ducal palace, is very 
ſpacious. Beſides the apartments of the doge, there 
are àlfo halls and chambers for the ſenate, and all the 
cifferent councils and tribunals. The treaſury of 8. 
Mark is very rich in jewels And relics, To have leave 
to ſee it, you muſt apply to one of the procurators 0 
S. Mark. The palaces of the nobility at Venice are 
in an elegant ſtile of architecture: the fronts are ef- 
riehed with columns to each ſtory ; the orders conle- 
quently are ſmall, but then each ſtory is ſupported in 
diftin& and natural manner. One of the ſingularities 0 


this ſingular city is its conſervatories, and muſical ſchools 


or academies, for inſtructing young women in mulic: 


The Piazza di S. Marco is the only open area 1 

Venice large enough for a conſiderable number 

eople to aſſemble in, and walk about at their ealc. 

This being the only place of public reſort, there * 
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great variety of objects aſſembled in it. In che even- 
ing it is crowded with all ſorts of people; and in fine 
weather numbers pals the greateſt part of the night | 
there. The nobles and wealthy people ſometimes pre- 
le apartments of their own, neatly fitted up, but 
without magnificence, where they may receive a few 
friends in a more eaſy manner than, they could do at 
their palaces. Theſe are their Caſſinos; where, inſtead 
of going home to a formal ſupper, and returning to 
this place of general reſort, they order refreſhments, 
and amuſe therpſelves with cards. That theſe caſſinos 
may be occaſiohally uſed for the purpoles of intrigue 
is not improbable ; but that this E the general purpoſe 
for which they are frequented is certainly falſe. 

There are no leſs than ſeven theatres at Venice, one 
for the ſerious opera, two for comic operas, and four 
play-houſes. It is the cuſtom to go maſked during the 
carnival, in autumn, and at the Aſcenſion : with a maſk, 
and a ſilk cloak, a man is then ſufficiently dreſſed for 
any aſſembly in Venice, Maſks in character are uſed 
only three or four weeks before Lent, 

The Arſenal is on an iſland, about three miles in 
compaſs. Here are docks for the gallies and men of 
war, and repoſitories for all ſorts of military and naval 
ſtores. Here alſo they build their men of war under 
cover; caſt cannon ; make cables, ſails, anchors, &c. 
The arms are arranged in the armories, as in other ar- 
ſenals. The Bucentoro, or ſtate galley of the repub- 
lic, is laid up here. It never goes out but when it 
carries the doge to the eſpouſals of the Adriatic. When 
the weather is favourable, the ceremony of the eſpouſals 
is performed on Aſcenſion-day. The ſolemnity is an- 
nounced in the morning by ringing of bells, and 
firing of cannon. About noon the doge, with the 


pope's nuncio, and the patriarch on each fide of 


4 


him, attended by a numerous party of the ſenate 


and clergy, goes on board. The veſſel is rowed a little | 


way into the ſea, accompanied by the ſplendid yatchts 
of the foreign ambaſſadors, the gondolas of the Vene- 
tian nobility, and an incredible number of ſmall veſſels 
of every kind, many of them covered with canopies of 


filk or rich ftuffs, with the gondoliers in ſumptuous un- 


veries. A band of muſic plays, while the Bucentoro, 
and its train, ſlowly move towards the Lido. | 
doge drops a ring into the ſea, pronouncing theſe | 
words; Deſponſamus te mare in fignum weri per- 
petuique dominti.” He then returns in the ſame ſtate, in- 
viting thoſe who accompany him in the galley to dinner. 
The day following the fair begins at S. Mark, which 
laſts ten days. | 1 "1 
One of the great ſingularities of Venice is its gon- 
dolas, or long narrow boats, which have a room in the 
middle, ſix feet by four, covered with black cloth, and 
with ſliding windows. Two perſons ſit very commo- 
diouſly at the end, and two others may ſit on each ſide. 
They are rowed either by one or two gondoliers ſtand- 
ing. Theſe gondolas are the only carriages at Venice, 
and there are. ſtands of them every where, as there are 
of hackney coaches at London. The gondoliers are 
robuſt, good humoured, and lively; pique themſelves 
upon the quickneſs of their repartees, and are eſtoemed 
for their fidelity and attachment. i 
In fine weather they frequently challenge one anuther 
to a conteſt. They put up a little flag, or a bough, for a 
prize, which they diſplay the greateſt ardour to obtain. 
If any perſon of conſequence, or a ſtranger, ſhows any 
deſire to ſee the conteſt, arrangements are made for 
a more orderly courſe, and the city is amuſed with a 
regata. But, on particular occaſions, a grand regata is 
ſometimes exhibited, under the direction, and at the ex- 
pence of government. 
competitors are choſen from families of the firſt repu- 
tation among the gondoliers. When the day arrives 
their relations encourage them, by calling to mind the 
triumphs of their families: the women preſent the 
oar; and religion has its ſhare in the ꝓreparations. The 
courſe is about four miles, along the great canal, and 
back again. The prizes are four, marked by flags of | 
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On theſe public occaſions the 
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different colours. The great canal, upon theſe occa- 
ſions, is covered with barges, boats, and gondolas; and 
on each (ide are placed bands of muſic. FS 

One of the principal manufaRories at Venice is that 
of glaſs, on the iſland of Murano. They blow large 
mirrors, and make abundance of trinkets ( margaritine) 
and flowers to decorate luſtres, and for noſegays to adorn 


the churches. They export little now but to the Levant. 


Printing alſo ſtill makes one of the chief branches of 
trade. Few countries make better velvets or ſilk ſtock- 
ings. The wax brought from Dalmatia, Greece, and 
all the Levant, employs ſeveral manufactories. Jewel- 
lery forms a conſiderable branch of foreign commerce. 
Drugs are imported from the Levant, and are eſteemed 
excellent: their I heriaca is in great reputation. Their 
maraſquin, or cherry water, and their liquors fa- 
mous. Though they have nothing within themlelves, 
yet no city is better furniſhed with the neceſſaries and 
luxuries of life from the Paduan and Poleſin. 

The territory of Padua is 35 miles long, 28 broad, 
and exceeding fertile. 

Padua, the capital, is ſituated on the Brenta, 34. 
miles eaſt of Venice, and has many churches, hoſpitals, 
and convents; but the ſtreets are narrow and dirty. 
The univerſity, with the public ſchools, muſeum, &c. 


is one of the firſt objects of curioſity. The chemical la- 


boratory, with a collection of minerals, has been lately 
eſtabliſhed by the preſent profeſſor of chemiſtry. The 
anatomical theatre is curiouſly fitted up, to hold a 
multitude of ſpectators in a little compaſs; but it is 
{mall and dark. The muſeum of natural curioſities 
was collected by Antonio Valliſnieri. The botanic gar- 
den is a very good one, and arranged according to 
the ſyſtem of Tournefort. The o:conomical garden, 
inſtituted for experiments in huſbandry, is in very good 
condition, under the care of an active naturaliſt, Pa- 
dua has always had men of learning and eminence. It 
was the birth place of Livy: Petrarch was a canon of 
the cathedral : Galileo lived here: and it lately poſſeſſed 
Tartini. 

There is a cloth manufactory in the city ſor home 
conſumption. But the great number of beggars with 


which the place ſwarms is a ſtrong indication that trade 


and manufactures are not in a flouriſhing condition. 
In the environs of Padua the Euganean Mountains 
will attract the notice of the naturaliſt: they are ex- 


tinct volcanos, and full of all the productions of ſub- 


rerraneous fires, A very intereſting excurſion alſo may 


be made to the hot baths of Abano, four or five miles 


from Padua; and to Petrarch's villa and monument 
at Arqua. | 

Verona, on the Adige, is a large, ſtrong, finely ſitua- 
ted city. Over the river are four bridges, of which 
that which leads to the caſtle is much admired. The 
caſtles are three in number. The ſtreets are narrow 
and dirty, and the houſes mean. The beſt ſtreet in 
the city is that called the Corſo, where horſe and foox 
races are ſometimes run. The largeſt ſquare is that 


called Piazza d'Armi, where the annual fairs were 
formerly kept, in April and Autumn. The Scaliger 
family were formerly lords of Verona; and in the 


church of St. Maria Antica are ſome monuments of 
the family, with their arms. In the town-houſe are 
the ſtatues of five celebrated perſons, natives of Ve- 


rona, viz. the poets Catullus and Emilius Marcus, the 


hiſtorian Cornelius Nepos, Pliny the elder, and Ve- 


truvius the architect. Here are ſeveral academies for 
the improvement of muſic, polite exerciſes, &c. an 


elegant theatre, and a Roman amphitheatre in fine 
preſervation. ; 


The Vieentine territory is well watered, fertile, and 


healthy, and the wine is admirable. | 


Vicenza, the capital, is charmingly ſituated between 
two mountains, on a large plain. Though but four 
miles round, it contains between thirty and forty thou- 


ſand ſouls. It is the native place of Palladio; and the 
beſt works of this celebrated architect make the great 
-ornament of the city. 


Teatro 


do A NEW ROYAL and AUTHENTIC SYSTEM or UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Teatro Olympico is one of the fineſt ſpecimens of 
modern architecture: it was begun early in 1588, the 
very year that Palladio died. The houſe in which the 
architect himſelf lived was built by him, and is no leſs 
modeſt than elegant. 

Vicenza, though of no extraordinary extent, has 
above ſixty churches, convents, and hoſpitals. 

A naturaliſt will viſit the Grotta de Cavoli, the mi- 
neral waters of Recoaro, the tepid waters of S. Pan- 
crazio di Barbarano, the hills of Bretto, and the 
mountains to the north of the city, in which are abun- 
dance of ſhells, petrefactions, &c. 

In the volcanic mountains near Vicenza are nodules 
of chalcedony, from the ſize of a pea to the diameter 
of an inch, bedded in the lava: they ae commonly 
hollow; and that hollow ſometimes has water in it, and 
they are then called enhydri. 

Theſe Vicentine hills are calcareous, furniſhing fine 
red, yellow, and variegated marbles; and have been 
ſhattered by violent volcanos. 

Breſciano territory, which is tolerably fertile, and 
well watered, contains no place worth obſerving, but 

Breſcia, its capital, ſtanding in a pleaſant plain on 
the little river Garza. It is very populous, and drives 
a conſiderable trade in fire- arms, ſwords, knives, and 
other cutlery wares. They make here alſo linen cloth, 
and deal in many other kinds of merchandize. The 
caſtle ſtands on a rock, and commands the whole town; 
and the arſenal is well furniſhed with warlike ſtores. 

The diſtrict of Bergamaſco is, in general, barren, 
though well watered; and the inhabitants are ſubject to 
the ſame kinds of wens in the throat as the Savoyards. 
It only contains Bergama, a fortified town at the — of 
the Alps. 

Crema, in the territory of Cremano, which is fruit- 
ful and pleaſant, is ſituated on the Serio, ſtrong, hand- 
ſome, the ſee of a biſhop, and famed for a linen manu- 
factory. 

Marca Trevigiana is ſo fertile a diſtrict as to have 
obtained the name of a continued garden. Treviſo, 
the capital, is an antient, ſtrong, neat, but not popu- 
lous place. 

Patria del Friuli is the northern verge of Italy, and 
belongs partly to the Venetians, and partly to the Au- 

ſtrians. It is very fertile, but does not contain any re- 
markable place, except 

Udino, a conſiderable city on the river or canal La 
Roia. It hath a fine caſtle, with ſeveral handſome 
churches, palaces, and convents; beſides a college for 
law, and an academy for martial exerciſes. _- 

Litria is a fruitful peninſula on the Adriatic, belong- 
ing partly to the Venetians, and partly to the Auſ- 

trians. It is fertile, though hilly; but the air is un- 
wholeſome. 

Capo de Iftria is a ſtrong town on an iſland in the 
gulph, ſo near the continent as to be joined by a 
bridge. Ir is the ſee of a biſhop, contains many con- 
vents, and has a conſiderable trade in ſalt. 

Lucca is intereſting, as being the capital of a little 
republic, which, for its extent, 1s the richeſt and beſt 
peopled ſtare of Italy. The territory is forty miles in 
length, and fifteen in breadth, containing about 400 
ſquare miles. An air of chearfulneſs and plenty ap- 
pears among the people, and their ſcanty Ga is im- 
proved to the utmoſt. The mountains are covered 
with vines, olives, cheſnuts, and mulberries: their 
olives and oil are in great eſteem. Towards the ſea 
much cattle is fed in the meadows and marſnes. No 
beggars or idle people are to be ſeen in this republic; 
nor has luxury yet corrupted their manners. The 
habit of ceremony is black; and the Gonfaloniere is 
the only perſon who wears lace. There are no titles, 
and nobody wears a ſword. x 


The capital city has neither good ſtreets, or hand- 


ſome buildings. Round the ramparts is a pleaſant walk 
or drive, of three miles in extent; and here the com- 
pany aſſemble after dinner, or in the evening. The 


climate is temperate, and the country 'round delight- 


others. The great duke is an abſolute prince. 


fol, ornamented with abur rm! 

2 e with abundance of charming country 
GRV is greatly degenerated from its former ſy 
dor. The government is ariſtocratical. The 3 
duke, is choſen only for two years, The le _—__ 
power is lodged in the great council. The adminis 
tion is veſted in a doge, and a proper council The 
doge has the title of Serenity during his office. The 
great council make laws and raiſe money; the leſſer o 
clare war, proclaim peace, and form alliances 0 

The Genoeſe territories are 160 miles in length 
but do not exceed 25 in breadth. They extend alone 
that part of the Mediterranean called the Gulph 5 
Genoa, and are divided into two diſtricts, yiz + 
eaſtern coaſt and the weſtern coaſt. The former con. 

tains 

Genoa, the capital, which ſtands on the coaſt of the 
Mediterranean. As it is partly ſituated on a declivit 
it appears to great advantage from the ſea. It is Fl 
fended on the land fide by a double wall. The New 
and Balbi Streets conſiſt each of a double row of mag- 
nificent palaces; the other ſtreets are crooked and nar- 
row; but the ſuburb of San Pietra d' Arena contains 
many noble buildings. Here are ſeveral palaces 
churches, convents, hoſpitals, &c. many of which we 
ſuperbly built of marble. The palace where the doge 
reſides, and where the great and little council, and the 
two colleges of the procuratori and governatori al- 
ſemble, 1s a large ſrone building in the center of the 
city: it contains fome fine paintings in freſco, two 
ſratues of Andrew and John Doria in white marble, 
and an arſenal amply ſtored. Of the churches the 
fineſt are thoſe of the Annunciation, St. Mary Carig- 
nan, St. Dominic, and St. Martha. In the cathedral 
is a diſn made of a ſingle emerald. All the inhabitants 
here, except the principal ladies, who are carried in 
chairs, walk on foot on account of the narrowneſs or 
ſteepneſs of the ſtreets. The fortifications of the city 
towards the ſea are remarkably ſtrong. There are two 


fine ſtone bridges over the rivers Bonzevera and Biſag- 


no; the firſt whereof waſhes the weſt, and the other the 
eaſt ſide of the city, within which there is alſo a ſur- 
priſing ſtone bridge, joining two hills. The harbour, 
though large, is far from being ſafe ; but no care or ex- 
pence have been ſpared to render it as ſafe and commo- 
dious as poſſible. On a rock, on the welt (ide of the 


harbour, is the fanal, or light-houſe. The trade of 


Genoa is chiefly in velvets, damaſks, pluſh and other 
ſilks, brocades, lace, gloves, ſweetmeats, fruits, oil, 
anchovies, and medicinal drugs from the Levant; but 
the badneſs of the harbour, and the price of commo- 
dities, greatly check its commerce. 

The weſtern coaſt contains 

Savona, a large town, with a ſtrong citadel, and a 
harbour capable of receiving large ſhips, but partly 
choaked up. 

St. Remo, a ſmall town, with a good harbour, 17 
miles eaſt of Nice. Mr, Addiſon ſays, he ſaw ſeveral 
perſons here, that, in the midſt of December, had no- 
thing over their ſhoulders but their ſhirts, without com. 
plaining of the cold, 

Between the'Genoeſe territories and the county of 

Nice isthe ſmall principality of Monaco, where che late 
duke of York died. The only place worth mention 
ing in the principality is that which gives name t It, 
VIZ, 
Monaco, a ſmall town, containing about eight o. 
nine hundred ſouls, beſides the garriſon, built on 
rock which projects into the ſea, and making a ver) 7 
mantic appearance, | 


Tvscany is encompaſſed by that part of the Medi. 
terranean called the Tuſcan Sea, Modena, Lucca, 2 
the Popedom. It is 116 miles long, 80 broad, _ 
watered, mountainous in ſome parts, but fertile 
only order of knighthood is that of 25 Stephen, - 


from the top touches the ground at the diſtance of near 
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ated in 1554. The duke is always grand maſter; and 
the badge of the order is an octangular red croſs, with 
a golden border worn on the breaſt. | 

Florence, on the Arno, the capital, 1s 26 miles 
ſouth from Venice. It gives name to a populous and 
fertile diſtrict. Here are four ſtone bridges over the 
Arno. The number of churches, palaces, hoſpitals, 
and convents, are great, but the ſtreets are crooked and 
narrow. The old and new ducal palace contain 
rich collection of natural and artificial curioſities, both 
ancient and modern. The chapel for the interment of 
the great dukes, in the church of St. Loxenzo, is mag- 
nificent. Here is an academy for the improvement of 
the Tuſcan language, called Della Cruſca, another for 
agriculture, and another for riding. The principal 
trade, beſides wine, oil, fruits, and other produce of 
the country, conſiſts in wrought ſilks, and gold and 
Glver ſtuffs. The nobility and gentry do not think it 
below them to trade: though, at the ſame time, they 
look upon it as a great diſparagement to educate their 
children in the profeſſion of phyſic. They write the 
Italian here very well; but their pronunciation is gut- 
tural and diſagreeable. Florence is adorned with ſeven 
fountains, ſix columns, two pyramids, and about 160 
ſtatues. Moſt of the Florentines are ſhort-ſighted, 
and hence the Florentini Ciechi, or Blind Florentines, 
has paſſed into a proverbial jeſt. As'the Tuſcan order, 
and ruſtic work, owe their origin to this country, the 
architects take care to give them a place in all the 
ſtructures they rear in this duchy. The great piazza, 
or ſquare, is very ſpacious and magnificent, with a 
noble fountain in the midſt of it. The arſenal is well 
worth a traveller's notice, being a ſtately building, and 
well furniſhed with all forts of weapons of war, kept 
in good order. The cathedral is a very magnificent 
edifice, the whole outſide being of poliſhed marble, 
and enriched with the moſt exquiſite architecture and 
ſculpture; and from the ball, over the cupola, you have 
a delightful proſpect of all the churches, palaces, 
monaſteries, &c, within the walls, and of near 2000 
villas, or country ſeats, without. Hard by the church 
ſtands the much celebrated Campanile, or ſquare ſteeple, 
which 1s 180 feet high, all of fine marble, of ſeveral 
colours, and curiouſly wrought. 

Pila, on the Arno, formerly a republic, was ſubdued 
by the Florentines in 1406, ſince which it has greatly 
declined. . The houſes and ſtreets are handſome. The 
univerſity is in a flouriſhing condition, and the ex- 
change is magnificent, but little frequented. The great 
duke's gallies are built, and commonly ſtationed, here. 
This city is alſo the principal reſidence of the order of 
St. Stephen, and the ſee of an archbiſhop. The ca- 
thedral, a large Gothic pile, contains a great number 
of excellent paintings, and other curioſities. Near the 


cathedral is the city burying ground, called II Campo 
Santo; and in that the famous leaning tower; the in- 


clination of which is ſo great, that a plumb line let down 


15 feet from the bottom. The city has a moat, walls, 
a caſtle, fort, and citadel. The Arno is of con- 


ſiderable breadth, and has three bridges over it, one | 


of them of marble. Two leagues below the town it 
falls into the ſea. The phyſic garden is very ſpacious, 
contains a great number of plants, and is decorated with 
water works. Over the door leading into it are theſe 


words; Hic Argus, ſed nos Briareus eſto; i. e. Em- | 


* Ploy the eyes of Argus, but not the hands of Bria- 
cc reus.” Wh 
Leghorn Livorno) is only fourteen miles from Piſa. 
t is a free port, fortified on the land ſide with good 
baſtions, and wide ditches filled with water: the garriſon 
is 2000 men. The town is about two miles in circuit: 
the general form is ſquare : part of it has the conve- 
nience of canals, one of which is five miles in length, 
and joining the Arno merchandize and paſſengers are 
thus conveyed to Piſa. The ſtreets are ſtraight ; the 
chief ſtreet very broad: the ſquares ſpacious and hand- 


ſome, but not regular: the great church magnificent. 
No. 82. | | 1 


Coſmo and his two ſons fortified the city, drained the 
marſhes, eſtabliſhed the freedom of the port, and form- 
ed two moſt commodious harbours, which, however, 
have not depth of water ſufficient for men of war. 
There is nothing to be ſcen beſides theſe, with the mole, 
lazaretto, coral manufactory, and ſtatue of Ferdinand I, 
with the four ſlaves chained to the pedeſtal : the firſt 
by Giovanni dell'Opera, the flaves by Pietro Tacca 
Carrareſe. 

The inhabitants are about 45,000, of which at leaſt 
15,000 are Jews, who have engroſſed the coral manu- 
factory, have a conſiderable trade, and poſſeſs the chief 
riches of the place. | 

Sienna, a large ancient city, 38 miles ſouth of Flo- 
rence, has a fertile pleaſant territory of near 65 miles 
ſquare, The city 1s clean, neat and healthy, but not 
populous, The inhabitants are polite, and ſpeak the 
Italian language in its utmoſt purity. The cathedral 
is a very magnificent Gothic pile. Fronting the ca- 
thedral is a ſpacious and well-endowed hoſpital, found- 
ed by a ſhoe-maker, who is interred in the church, 
and, as a reward for his liberality, hath been canonized. 
Over the ſtatue erected to his memory is this appoſite 
inſcription, Suter ultra crepidam ; i. e.“ The ſhoe» 
maker went beyond his Lalt.” 


SECTION: UL 


General Obſervations reſpecting the Perſons, Genius, 
Diſpoſutions, Language Oc. of the Italians, 


AVING taken occaſion to deſcribe the man- 
ners, cuſtoms, &c. of the inhabitants of this 
country as they reſpectively occurred, in the courſe of 
our diviſion, we have only to add the following gene- 
ral rernarks, | 
The Italians are uſually well proportioned, and have 
expreſſive countenances, As to dreſs, they follow the 
faſhions of the countries on which they border, or to 
which they are ſubject, namely, thoſe of France, Spain, 
and Germany. With reſpect to their genius and taſte in 
architecture, painting, carving, and mulic, they excel 
moſt other nations of Europe. They are affable, 
courteous, ingenious, ſober, and ready witted ; but 
jealous, vindictive, ceremonious, and ſuperſtitious. 
In their tempers the Italians ſeem to be a good medium 


between the French and Spaniards; neither ſo gay and 


volatile as the one, nor ſo grave and ſolemn as the 
other. The women admire yellow hair, as the Roman 
ladies and courtezans . formerly did. They alſo uſe 
paint and waſhes, both for their hands and faces. The 
day here is reckoned from ſun-ſet to ſun-ſet, as the 
Athenians did of old. | 

The Italian language is corrupted Latin; but ſince 
the revival of arts in Italy, it hath been ſo much re- 
fined, that it is now decmed elegant, ſoft, and ſmooth. 
The pureſt Italian is ſpoken in Tuſcany, The Ro- 
man Catholic religion here predominates. The ex- 
ports are chiefly wine, oil, perfumes, fruits, and ſilks. 
Travellers expend large ſums of money in Italy, in pur- 
chaſing pictures, curioſities, antiquities, relics, &c. 


ERCTLOMATY.... 
„„ as ITALY 


A CCORDING to the accounts of moſt hiſtoriang 

M Italy was firſt peopled from Greece. In thoſe 
early ages, when the Romans firſt began to extend their 
territories, like moſt other countries it was parcelled 
out into a great number of ſmall ſtates, who were all 
gradually ſubdued by the Romans. On the declenſion of 
the Roman empire, the Huns, Goths, Vandals, Heruli, 


and other northern . nations, paſſed the Alps, and. 


ſeized on the greateſt part of it. After them came the 
Lombards, or Longbeards, and erected a kingdom in 
the northern part of it, which was overturned b 
Charlemagne, who founded a new empire in the welt. 
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The ſucceſſors of Charlemagne claimed, and for 
ſome time poſſeſſed, the ſovereignty of Italy; but their 
civil wars at home ſoon gave an opportunity to their 

governors either to aſſume or purchaſe the ſovereignty 
of the ſeveral ſtates over which they prelided. 

Savoy and Piedmont, in time, fell to the lot of the 
counts of Maurienne, the anceſtors of his preſent 
Sardinian majeſty, whoſe father became king of Sardinia 
by virtue of the quadruple alliance, concluded in 1718. 

The Milaneſe went through ſeveral hands; but was 
at Jength poſſeſſed by the emperor Charles V. about the 
year 1525, who gave it to his ſon Philip II. king of 
Spain. It remained with that crown till the French 
were driven out of Italy, by the Imperialiſts, in 1706. 
Theſe were diſpoſſeſſed of it in 1743; but, by the em- 
peror's ceſſion of Naples and Sicily to the preſent king 


of Spain, it returned to the Houſe of Auſtria, who. 


governs it a by viceroy. 
The duchy of Mantua was formerly governed by 


the family of Gonzaga, who adhering to France, the 
rerritory was forfeited, as a fief of the empire, to the 
houſe of Auſtria, which now poſſeſſes it, the laſt duke 
dying without male iſſue ; but Guaſtella was ſeparated 
from it in 1748, and made part of the duchy of Parma. 

The firſt duke of Parma was natural fon to pope 
Paul III. the duchy having been annexed to the holy 
ſee, in 1545, by pope Julius II. The deſcendants of 
the houſe of Farneſe terminated in the Jate queen 


dowager of Spain, whoſe ſon, his preſent Catholic 


majeſty, obtained that duchy, and his nephew now 
holds it with the duchy of Piazencia. 

The Venctians were formerly the moſt formidable 
maritime power in Europe. In 1193 they conquered 
Conſtantinople itſelf, and held it for ſome time, to- 
gether with great part of the continent of Europe and 
Aſia. The diſcovery of a paſſage to India, by the 
Cape of Good Hope, gave the firſt blow to their great- 
neſs, as it loſt them the Indian trade. By degrees the 
Turks took from them their moſt valuable poſteſſions 
on the continent; and ſo late as the year 1715 they loſt 
the Morea. 

The Genoeſe, for ſome time, diſputed the empire of 
the Mediterranean Sea with the Venetains, but were 
ſeldom or ncver able to maintain their own indepen- 
dence by land, being generally protected, and ſome- 
times ſubjected, by the French and Imperialiſts. At 
preſent they are poſſeſſed of a revenue barely ſufficient 
to preſerve the appearance of a ſovereign ſtate. 

The great duchy of Tuſcany belonged to the em- 
perors of Germany, who governed it by deputies, till 
the year 1240, when the famous diſtinction of the 
Guelphs, who were the partizans of the pope, and the 
Gibellines, who were in the emperor's intereſt, took 
place. The popes then perſuaded the Imperial go- 
vernments in Tuſcany to put themſelves under the pro- 
tection of the church; but the Florentines in aſhort time 
formed themſelves into a free commonwealth, and 
bravely defended their liberties againſt both parties by 
turns. Faction ar laſt ſhook their freedom; and the 
family of Medici, long before they were declared 
princes or dukes, in fa& governed Florence, though the 
rights and privileges of the people ſeemed ſtill to exiſt, 
The Me lici, particularly Coſmo, who was deſervedly 
called the father of his country, being in the ſecret, 
ſhared with the Venetians in the immenſe profits of 
the Eaſt India trade, before the diſcoveries made by 
the Portugueſe. His revenue, in ready money, which 
exceeded that of any ſovereign prince in Europe, en- 
abled his ſucceſſors to riſe to aer K. power; and 
pope Pius V. gave one of his deſcendants, Coſmo, (the 
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great patron of the arts,) the title of r-reat duke f 

cany, in 1570, which continued in his fami] N 
death of Gaſfon de Medicis, in 17 37, who leſt 1 
The great duchy was then claimed by the ang 
Charles VI. as a fief of the empire, and given I 
ſon-in-law the duke of Lorrain, and late en 3 his 
licu of the duchy of Lorrain, which was as * 
France by treaty. Leopold, his ſecond ſon, bans hs 
the preſeat emperor, is now grand duke, and Tul _ 
aſſumes a new face. Leghorn, which belongs to hi 7 
carries on a great trade; and ſeveral ſhips of very _ 


ſiderable force are now ſtationed on the Tuſcan coaſts. © 
3 


to prevent the depredations of the Infidels. 

Few countries have undergone greater viciſſitudes of 
government than Naples or Sicily, chiefly OWing to th 
inconſtancy of the natives. Chriſtians and Saracens _ 


quered it by turns. The Normans, under Tancred.. 
8 


drove out the Saracens, and, by their connections with 
the Greeks, eſtabliſhed there (while the reſt ol Europe 
was plunged in monkiſh ignorance) a moſt reſpectable 
monarchy, which flouriſhedin arts and arms. About the 
year 1166, the popes being then all- powerful in Europe 
their intrigues broke into the ſucceſſion of Tancreg's 
line, and Naples and Sicily at laſt came into the poſſeſ. 
ſion of the French; and the houſe of Anjou, with ſome 
interruptions .and tragical revolutions, held it till the 
Spaniards drove them out in 1504, and it was then an- 
nexed to the crown of Spain. 

The government of the Spaniards was fo oppreſſive, 
that it gave riſe to the famous revolt, headed by Maſſa- 
naillo, a young fiſherman, without ſhoes or ſtockings, 
His ſucceſs was ſo ſurprizing, that he obligedthe haughty 


Spaniards to aboliſh the oppreſſive taxes, and to confirm 


the liberties of the people. Before theſe could be te- 
eſtablithed perfectly, he turned delirious, through his 
continual agitations of body and mind, and was put to 
death at the head of his own mob. Naples and Sicily 
continued with the Spaniards till the year 1706, when 
the arch-duke Charles, afterwards emperor, took poſ- 
ſeſſion of the kingdom. By virtue of various treaties, 
which had introduced Don Carlos, the king of Spain's 
lon, to the poſſeſſion of Parma and Piazencia, a new 
war broke out in 1733, between the houſes of Auſtria 
and Bourbon, about the poſſeſſion of Naples, and Don 
Carlos was received into the capital, where he was pro- 
claimed king of both Sicilies. This was followed by a 
very bloody campaign ; but the farther effuſion of 
blood was ſtopped by a peace between France and the 
emperor, to which the courts of Madrid and Naples 


at firſt demurred, but afterwards acceded in 17 36, and 


Don Carlos remained king of Naples. 
Upon his acceſſion to the crown of Spain, in 175% 
it being found that his eldeſt ſon was by nature in- 
capacitated for reigning, he reſigned the crown of 
Naples to his third ſon, Ferdinand VI. 

Ine papal power is now evidently at a low ebb. 
The order of jeſuits, who are not improperly called ic 
Janiſſaries, has been exterminated out of France, Spain, 
Naples, and Portugal; and is but juſt rolerated in 
other Popiſh countries. The pope himſclt 15 treated 
by Roman Catholic princes with very little more cere- 
mony than is due to him as biſhop of Rome, and bol. 


ſeſſed of a temporal principality. This humiliation, 1c“ 


reaſonable to believe, will terminate in a total ſepara- 
tion from the holy ſee of all its foreign emoluments 
which even, ſince the beginning of the preſent cen- 
tury, were immenſe, and to the reducing his holineſs 
to the exerciſe of his eccleſiaſtical functions as firſt bi- 


ſhop of Chriſtendom, 


-exceeds all others in Europe. 


r 
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HUNGARY, and its Incorporated PROVINCES. 


Scythian nation, who poſſeſſed themſelves of it 
n the ninth century. It lies between the 18th and 22d | 


ls EET received its name from the Huns, a 


degree eaſt long. and 45th and 49th deg. north lat. is 


175 miles long, and 200 broad; has the Carpathian 


ountains north; Servia ſouth; Moravia, Auſtria, and 
Stiria welt ; and Walachia and Tranſylvania eaſt. The 


— 


northern parts are mountainous and barren, but whole- 


ſome. The ſouthern diſtricts are level and fertile, but 
unwholeſome. The mountains contain a great variety 
of minerals, and even diamonds. Corn 1s very plen- 
tiful; and the Hungarian wines, particularly Tokay, 
Horſes, cattle, fiſh, and 
all kinds of vegetables abound, as do wild beaſts, and 
various kinds of game; and tobacco, ſaffron, buck- 
wheat, millet, melons, cheſnuts, &c. are cultivated 
with ſucceſs. The principal rivers are the Danube, 
Drave, Save, Teyſſe, Meriſh, and the Temes. 

Hungary is divided into Upper and Lower. The 
former contains | 

Zemplin, which gives name to a county that con- 
tains ſeveral inconſiderable towns, and many vineyards, 
that yield excellent wine, particularly that which takes 
its name from Tokay. 

Skepus 1s a caſtle, which gives name to a county of 
great extent, abounding in ſome parts with fruitful 
corn- fields, rich paſtures, pulſe, and flax, and in others 
with woods and mountains. 


the mines of this county, but breaks forth alfo from the 
ſurface of the ground. The village of Vockotz is fa- 
mous for its medicinal ſprings. 

Erlau is the capital of the county of Heves, in which 
are ſeveral other towns. 

Great-Varadin, or Waradin, in the county of Bihar, 
has a ſtrong caſtle on the eaſt ſide, and the epithet of 
Great, to diſtinguiſh it from Little-Waradin, in the 
county of Chege. 

Temcs-Var is a ſtrong town on the river Beg, the 
capital of the Bancat, or territory to which it gives 
naine, has ſeveral times been in the poſſeſſion of the 
Turks ; but the Auſtrians gaining poſſeſſion of it, it 
was incorporated into the kingdom of Hungary in 
1778. | 

in Lower Hungary the principal places are 

Preſburg, ſituated on the Danube, about 46 miles 
eaſt from Vienna. In it the regalia were kept; but 
they were lately removed to Vienna z and, in the ca- 
thedral, dedicated to St. Martin, the ſovereign is 
crowned, The town is ancient, pleaſantly ſituated, 
and enjoys a good air. ot 

Lepto-Ujvar-Hradek is a caſtle which gives name 
to a county every where full of mountains and rocks. 
They abound in metals, minerals, and medicinal ſprings, 
with caverns, in which are many curious figures in 


dtop-ſtone. 


Gran is a royal free town on the Danube. Here 
are ſome natural warm baths. The neighbouring 
country is very pleaſant and fruitful; and yields excel- 
lent wine. 681-3] 

There are two towns of the name of Buda, the Old 


and the New. Old Buda is a mean place; but the New 


is 2 royal free town, ſtanding on the Danube, well for- 


tified, and was the capital of the kingdom, and reſidence 


of the king, until it was ſeized by the Turks in 1529, 
ut whoſe hands it continued till 1689. Here are ſeveral 
2 


No wine is made in any | 
part of it, but it has ſome iron and copper mines. 
Near the caſtle of Skepus is a cavern, in which, during 
the winter, the water is fluid; but in ſummer large 
quantities of ice are brought from it for cooling their | 
liquors. Vitriol, or copperas, not only guſhes out from 


; 
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warm baths. The town has conſiderable ſuburbs. The 
neighbouring country yields good red wine, and excel- 
lenc melons. A few miles below Buda is an ifland, 
called Eſepel, which formerly baonged to prince Eu- 


gene, who had a ſcat in the neighbourhood. 


Schemnitz, the principal mine town in Hungary, is 
chiefly inhabited by Proteſtants. The gold and ſilver 
mines produce a conſiderable quantity of ore? 

Cremnitz, the capital of the county of Beps, con- 
tains a mint; but the mines are ſo exhauſted as ſcarce 
to deſerve working. 

The Hungarians are fierce, cruel, proud, and re- 
vengeful; better ſoldiers than mechanics, and huntſ- 
men than ſcholars. The men are ſtrong and well made; 
they ſhave their beards, leave whiſkers on the upper 
lip, wear furs on the head, a cloſe bodied coat girt with 
a ſaſh, and a ſhort cloak buckled under the arm, in 
order to leave the right hand at liberty. The horſe, 
who carry a broad ſword and battle-ax, are called huſ- 
ſars, and the foot are named Heydukes. Here are five 
languages ſpoken, viz, Hungarian, Sclavonian, Wal- 
lachian, German, and Latin. Though not above a 
fourth part of he people are Roman Catholics, yer 
that religion is the eſtabliſhed one. Proteſtants, and 
particularly thoſe of the Greek church, are tolerated ; 
and Jews are doubly taxed, | 

The ordinary revenue of this kingdom 1s very con- 
ſiderable. Hungary can caſily bring into the field a 
very formidable army, 


TRANSTLVANIA, anciently Dacia, had its modern 
name from its ſituation Trans-Sylvas, that is, Beyond 
the Woods or Foreſts. It is ſituated on the ſouth of 
Hungary, being about 160 miles long, and 150 broad. 
Its mountains yield filyer, iron, lead, copper, quick- 
filver, rock ſalt, cinnabar, fulphur, vitriol, ſalt-petre, 
antimony, red ochre, iſinglaſs, and other minerals ; 
and ſeveral of them are clothed with vines. Many 
petrifying, ſalt, and medicinal ſprings, cold and hot, 
with a great variety of plants, are alſo found among 
them. The fields and vallics are rich and fertile, yield- 
ing corn, pulſe, and fruits; and the foreſts abound with 
buffaloes, elks, ſtags, wild goats, bears, foxes, martins, 
lynxes, ermines, beavers, wild-aſſes, wolves, bees, &c. 
Vaſt numbers alſo of black cattle and horſes are bred 
here, Of the latter there is a wild ſort, with manes 


hanging down to the ground. The principal rivers are 


the Szamos, the Maros, and the Aluta. The inhabi- 
tants are of ſeveral ſorts, as Hungarians, Saxons, Wa- 
lachians, Arminians, Bulgarians, Greeks, Raſcians, or 
Servians, and a people called Sekli Here are alſo 
Jews and Zigduns, or Gypſies, as in Hungary. Roman 
Catholics, Proteſtants, Greeks, and Armenians, are all 
tolerated here. The Proteſtants are much more nu- 
merous than the Roman Catholics. The ſtates; like 
thoſe of Hungary, confilt of the prelates or clergy, 
nobility, gentry, and royal towns, 


SeLAvoNnia extends from the Adriatic to the Black 
Sea. It takes its name from the Sclavi, a Scythian na- 
tion. The inhabitants are a mixture of Sclayonians, 
Croats, Wallachians, Germans, Venetians, Furks, Ser- 
vians, or Raſcians, and Hungarians, Sclavonia was 
long ſubject to the Venetians, afterwards to the Turks; 
but in 1746 it was united to Hungary, The ſtates 
ſend repreſentatives to the diets of Hungary, and have 
alſo diets of their own. The air is pleaſant and tem- 
perate ; the face of the country level; and the ſoil 
fruitful in corn, wine, and paſture, The only religion, 
publicly tolerated, is the Roman Catholic; yet there are 
many of the Greek church, | 


CROATIA 


904 
Croarta, ſituated weſt of Sclavonia, is 80 miles 
long, and 70 broad. The Croats, or inhabitants of this 
country, derive their origin from the Sclavi, and ſpeak 
the Sclavonian language. Both horſe and foot are good 
ſoldiers, eſpecially the former, ſerving for much the 
ſame purpoſes as the huſſars, pandours, and other irre- 
ulars. The ſoil, where cultivated, is fruitful in wine 


and oil, and many other products. 


Dar Marta belongs to the Venetians, Auſtrians, 
Turks and Raguſans; that is, the former have the 
maritime places, and the three other powers the reſt. 
The language is Sclavonian, the religion Romiſh. The 
mountains are clad with olives, vines, myrtles, and 
ſheep, and lined with gold, ſilver, and other ores; and 
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the plains are fertile. There is a people in thi 
„ called Uſcocks, 4 ror 8 
much addicted to rapine, and noted for their a lire 
Their language is Wallachian, and their religion - 
Greek. 

Ar Lara is a capacious harbour, and a citadel, T 
ſupply the want of freſh water the rain is carefully = 
ſerved -in ciſterns. The city 1s ancient, and — 4 
magnificent gory 0 1 

Raguſa is a ſmall republic under the Th 
the Turks and 2 protettion of 

Raguſa, the capital, is a ſmall, but well by; 
Aanding on the ſca- coaſt, in a wholeſome ue” OE, 
ren ſoil, and having a good harbour, with ſeveral na. 


nufactures, and a conſiderable trade, 
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XIX. 


TURKEY in EUROPE 


AVING already deſcribed the various parts of 

the Turkiſh Empire in Aſia and Africa, in our 

account of thoſe quarters of the globe, we have now 

only to treat of Turkey in Europe, which we ſhall do 

under the diſtin heads of the Danubian Provinces, 
Little Tartary, and Greece. | 


DANUBIAN PROVINCES. 


R OMANIA, the ancient Thrace, is about 280 miles 

in length, and 180 in breadth. The whole is well 
watered. 'The mountainous partsare cold; but the level 
parts, towards the ſea, warm and fertile. This pro- 
vince is governed by a beglerbeg, and three ſangiacs; 
and contains the following places: 

Conſtantinople, the capital of the whole Ottoman 
empire, and the reſidence of the grand ſeignior. This 
city is admirably ſituated, and has not only a fine pro- 
ſpe&, but a water communication with various parts of 
the empire. It was anciently called Byzantium ; after- 
wards Conſtantinople, from Conſtantine the Great; 
and ſometimes the Porte, on account of its being the 
fineſt port in Europe. It ſtands in 41 deg. north lat. 
and 24 deg. 40 min. eaſt long. It is ſeparated from 
Aſia by a canal, is of a triangular form, and, including 
the ſuburbs, covers a great deal of ground. The ſtreets 
are narrow, the houſes mean, and the fortifications 
decayed. ; The innumerable bagnios, bazars, ſeraglios, 
and moſques, with their minarets, make a fine appear- 
ance at a diſtance. Fires are frequent ; and the only 
method of preventing the conflagration from ſpread- 
ing is to blow up a number of them. The moſques, 
of which there are ſeven called royal, are handiome 
buildings, 1n detached ſituations, ſurrounded by lofty 
trees, and adorned by fountains. Near the harbour 
ſtands the ſeraglio, which is a collection of royal build- 


ings, a mile and a half in circumference, Below the 


palace are the gardens, from whence the coaſt of Leſſer 
Aſia preſents a fine proſpect. The hall of Audrerice; 
for foreign ambaſſadors, is amazingly magnificent, and 
contains a moſt 8 throne. 
moſque is that of St. Sophia, which ſtands oppoſite 
to the great gate of the ſeraglio, upon an eminence, 
from whence there is a gentle deſcent to the ſea ſhore, 
There are upwards of 100 pillars in this moſque, of 


the moſt curious marble, ſome of them porphyry and | 


Egyptian granate; and the whole building is lined or 
wainſcoted with marble. Beſides this moſque are ſe- 
veral others little inferior to it. 


have uſually hoſpitals, and endowed ſchools, belong- 


/ 


ing to each of them; but no painting or imagery are 


- ſuffered in any of them, Here are ſeveral Greek and 


1 


The molt magnificent 


Theſe, and the reſt, | 


Arminian, a few Roman Catholic, and one Lutheran 
church. The Atmeidan, or Hippodrome, where horſe. 
races were anciently run, is ſtill put to the fame uſe 
almoſt as it was formerly ; for here the Turks throw 
the gerit, or dart, riding full ſpeed at the mark. At 
the ſouth end of the city is the caſtle of ſeven, or 
rather eight, towers; for an eighth hath been lately 
added; the whole ſerving as a ſtate priſon. 

In the markets for live cattle ſlaves of all ages and 
ſexes are fold, and theſe are generally Chriſtians ; but 
where any of the girls have a good ſhare of beauty, 
that may recommend them to men of figure, they are 
kept in handſome lodgings by their maſters, and pro- 
vided with good cloaths, and whatever elſe may recom- 
mend them to the purchaſers. 

The circumference of this city, including gardens, 
ſuburbs, &c. is very great, and the inhabitants exceed- 
ing numerous, conſiſting not only of Turks, but a 
great number of Greeks and other Chriſtians, Armi- 
nians, Jews, &c. but the plague often makes dread- 
ful havock among them. In Auguſt, 1784, a fire broke 
out in the quarter ſituated towards the harbour, and 
ſpreading into other quarters, about 10,000 houſes 


were conſumed. The environs are pleaſant, and al- 


ford beautiful proſpects. 

Adrianople, the ſecond city in this empire, is about 
eight miles in circumference. It received its name 
from the emperor Adrian, who rebuilt it after it had 
been deſtroyed by an earthquake. Ir ſtands on a fine 
plain in a fruitful country, well watered by rivers and 
rivulets, the chief of which is Mariza. 

Philippopoli is inhabited chiefly by Chriſtians of the 
Greek communion, and is the ſee of one of their arch- 
biſhops. | 1 

Gallipoli is a ſea port town, ſituate on the Thracian 
Cherſoneſe. | 


BuLGARIa is governed by the beglerbeg of Ru- 
melia, with four ſubordinate ſangiacs. The country 
is, in general, mountainous, but has ſome fertile ſpots, 
abounds in cattle, and contains a few iron mines, and 
medicinal ſprings. 

Scopia, a populous town on the Bojane, is the prin- 


cipal place. 


. Servia has the rivers Save and Danube on the north. | 


It is 250 miles in length, and upwards of 100 in bread! 
from north to ſouth. The capital city is Belgrade, 
ſituated at the confluence of the Danube and the Sab. 
It was a very large and important place, and has been 
ſeveral times taken and retaken by the Chriſtians 2" 
Turks. It was taken by prince Eugene in Avg" 


- — che 
1717, and kept till 1739, when it was ceded Turks 
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Turks, after demoliſhing the walls. They are now in 
poſſeſſion of all Servia. 


Bosw1a is 40 Turkiſh miles in length, 15 in breadth, 
and conſiſts of 3 ſangiacſhips, in which are ſeveral 
inconſiderable towns, 


WALLACHIA, ſituated to the ſouth of Moldavia, is of 
a triangular form. The air is temperate, . and the ſoil 
fruitful. Cattle abound, and wood is ſcarce, The 


whole is well watered. The eſtabliſhed religion is the 


Greek church; and the common people are extremely 
ignorant. The waywode, prince, deſpot, or hoſpodar 
of Wallachia, is a vaſſal of the Ottoman Porte, paying 
a yearly tribute, and furniſhing a body of troops in time 
of war. The principal places are Terves, the capital, 
on the river Jalonitz, 60 miles north of the Danube, 
which has a tolerable trade, with- ſome fortifications ;' 
and Buckereſt, a ſtrong town, and archbiſhop's ſee, 
40 miles north of the Danube, which has ſome trade, 
and is the reſidence of the waywode. 


MoLDavia, ſituated to the eaſt of Tranſylvania, is, 
in general, a barren ſpot, and the inhabitants are a 
mixture of various neighbouring nations. The prin- 
cipal place is Jaſly, the capital, and reſidence of the 
waywode ; and Choczim, a ſtrong town on the Nieſter, 
near the borders of Podolia. 


LEI IL © ARE ARS 


THE principal parts of Tartary in Europe are the 
following : 


BrsSARAB!A, which borders on the Black Sea. The 
inhabitants are called White Hordes: they rove from 
place to place, along the Nieſter, and live on the fleſh 
of horſes, oxen, cheeſe, milks, particularly that of 
mares, &c. The chief place is Bender, which, in the 
Turkiſh language, ſignifies a ſtrong paſs. It was here 
that Charles X11. of Sweden, reſided after his defeat at 
Pultowa, 


Bupziac TArTARY is inhabited only near the ſea, 
and along the banks of the river. Ockzakow, the chief 
place, ſituated at the influx of the Nieper into the 
Black Sea, is very ſtrong. Notwithſtanding the force 
of Ruſſia has repeatedly been directed againſt it, the 
Turks ſtill continue maſters of ir. 


GR 


THIS country, with reſpect to arms and arts, was 

once the moſt celebrated in the world. It is ſitu- 
ated to the north of the Mediterranean, being 400 miles 
in length, and 240 in breadth. The air is temperate, 
but fluctuating; the ſoil fruitful, but uncultivated; and 
the religion Chriſtianity, but mixed with ſuperſtition. 
The provinces are 


MacEbo vi, ſituated to the weſt of the Archipelago. 
It has a ſharp, clear, and wholeſome air, and produces 
corn, wine, and oil. 
tainous. The only conſiderable place is the town call- 
ed Karais, the reſidence of the Turkiſh aga. 

Salonichi, or Theſſalonica, is ſituate at the bottom 
of a bay of the Egean Sea. Here St. Paul preached, 
and we have ſtill two of his epiſtles, written to the 


Theſſalonians. It is a populous town, and has a good 
foreign trade. | 


ALBAan1a, comprehending Illyricum and Epirus, is 
ſituated to the eaſt of the gulph of Venice, being 190 
miles long, and 96 broad. The ſoil is fertile, but little 
cultivated ; and the inhabitants robuſt, but ignorant. 
The principal places are Scutari, which carries on a 
conſiderable trade; and Durazzo, which has a good 
harbour and caſtle. | 

The diſtrict called Lower Albania, or Epirus, is 
ruitful, and the inhabitants are well adapted for a 
military life, The towns are totally decayed. 
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It is well watered, but moun- 
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TukssALv, now JANNA, is bounded by Macedon 
on the north, by the Archipelago on the eaſt, by Achaia 


on the ſouth, and Epirus on the weſt. The chief town 


is Lariſſa, {aid to be the birth-place of Achilles. Philip, 
the father of Alexander the Great, reſided here. It 


carries on a conſiderable trade, and is pleaſantly ſituated 
on the river Peneus. 


Livap1a, formerly Ac ata, is fruitful though moun- 
tainous, being well watered. The principal place, 
Sentines, the ancient Athens, ſituated near the bay of 
Engia, ſtands almoſt in the middle of a plain, being a 
barren, but healthful ſoil, the river Iliſſus almoſt ſur- 
rounding it. 

Athens, once renowned as the ſeat of the arts and 
ſciences, is ſtill a ſource of the moſt magnificent and 
celebrated antiquities in the world, Among theſe are 
the remains of the temple of Minerva. The archi- 
travels adorned with baſſo-relievos, admirably executed, 
repreſenting the wars of the Athenians. To the ſouth- 
eaſt of the citadel are 17 beautiful columns of the Co- 
rinthian order, thought to be the remains of the em- 
peror Adrian's palace. Juſt without the city ſtands the 
temple of Theſeus. On the outſide of the porticos are 


repreſented the feats of Theſeus. On the ſouth-weſt of 


Athens is a beautiful ſtructure, commonly called the 
Lanthorn of Demoſthenes. On the frieze are beauti- 
fully repreſented the Labours of Hercules. Here are 
alſo to be ſeen the temple of the winds, the remains of 
the theatre of Bacchus, of the magnificent aqueduct of 
the emperor Adrian, of the remples of Jupiter Olym- 
pus and Augultus, and of ſeveral other noble ſtructures. 

Lepanto, the ancient Naupactus, is ſurrounded by 
fruitful fields and vineyards, producing corn, rice, 
olives, oranges, lemons, and citrons, in great plenty. 
The wine 1s eſteemed the beſt in Greece. Near the 
entrance of the bay the Venetians, and their allies, 
commanded by Don John of Auſtria, natural fon of 
Charles V. obtained a compleat naval victory over the 
Turks, in the year 1571. 

Livadia, ſituated on the gulph of Lepanto, is a 


populous trading town, inhabited by Turks and 
Greeks, 


The Prloroxxxsus, or Monza, is a large peninſula, 
joined to Greece by the iſthmus of Corinth. It is 120 
miles long, and 155 broad, tolerably fertile, except in 
the mountainous parts, and, in general, well watered. 
The principal places are 

Corinth, the modern Gerame, ſituated between 
the bays of Lepanto and Engria, 5o miles weſt of 
Athens. The buildings are not now contiguous, but 
intermixed with fields and gardens, which make it 
look like a village. The caſtle is ſituated on a high 
ſteep rock above it, of very difficult acceſs. The coun- 
try about it abounds with corn, wine, and oil. From 
the caſtle there is one of the fineſt proſpects in the 
world, having the ſea in full view on the eaſt and weſt, 
and a fine country north and ſouth. The narroweſt 
part of the iſthmus is about ſix miles over. 

Patras, eight miles weſt of Corinth, is the ſee of an 
archbiſhop, formerly contained a temple of Diana, and 
is at preſent a place of ſome trade. Lacedemon, or 
Sparta, now named Miſtra, is famous for a code of 
laws received from Lycurgus. | 

Napoli di Romana is a ſtrong town, with a good 
harbour, and a conſiderable trade. 

Olympia, now Langanico, once famous for the games 
celebrated on the neighbouring plains, every fifth year, 
from whence the computation of time by Olympiads 
took its riſe, is now an inconſiderable place, 

In our ſurvey of Aſiatic Turkey we have given an 
ample account of the character, cuſtoms, manners, &c. 


of the Turks in general; and as thoſe of Europe dif- 


fer in no eſſential points, we have only to refer the 


reader to the ſame as contained in the firſt volume of 
our work, 
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HIS iſland, which received its name from the 
reat maſſes of ice that are ſeen near it, is 
ſituated in the Atlantic Ocean, between 63 and 68 deg. 
north lat. and between 10 and 26 deg. weſt long. It 
is about 400 miles in length, and 150 in breadth. For 
two months together the ſun never ſets; and in the 
winter it never riſes for the ſame ſpace, at leaſt not en- 
tirely. The greater part of the iſland is mountainous, 
ſtoney, and barren ; but in ſome places there are excel- 
lent paſtures, and the graſs has a fine ſcent, The ice, 
which gets looſe from the more northern country in 
May, brings with it a large quantity of wood, and ſe- 
veral animals, ſuch as foxes, wolves, and bears. 

The whole country is well watered with large and 
ſmall rivers, that flow from the mountains; beſides ri- 
vulets and large lakes, all of which abound with excel- 
lent fiſh. There are no foreſts in any part of the 
iſland ; but this defect is in a great meaſure compen- 
ſated by large quantities of fine timber, that come 
floating aſhore in different parts of the ſea- coaſt. 

Wich reſpect to the natural productions of this 
iſland, ſuch as quadrupeds, birds, inſects, and fiſh, they 
are ſo much alike with thoſe of Norway, Greenland, 
&c. that their deſcriptions may be found by referring 
back to the natural hiſtory of thoſe countries. 

The moſt remarkable phenomena for which this 
iſland is famous are the mountains, ſeveral of which 
are exceeding lofty, and always covered with ice and 
ſow, In the yallies between them the inhabitants 
live; and in thoſe near the coaſt are plains covered with 
verdure, But notwithſtanding the amazing coldneſs of 
this iſland, earthquakes and volcanos have been more 
known here than in many countries in much warmer 
climates. Mount Hecla is the moſt noted mountain, 
and is a volcano, which ſometimes throws out ſul. 
phurous torrents. The laſt eruption of this moun- 
tain happened in 1766. It began on the 5th of April, 
and continued to the 7th of September following. 
Among the curioſities of Iceland, none are more 
worthy of attention, than the hot ſpouting water ſprings 
with which this ifland abounds. Some of theſe ſprings 
ſpout columns of water, of ſeveral feet in thickneſs, to 
the height of many fathoms. 
equal degrees of heat. The cows that drink of the 
cooler ſprings yicld an extraordinary quantity of milk. 
They are alfo deemed falutary to the human ſpecies. 


but no marble, It likewiſe produces a kind of chryſtal, 
a large quantity of pumice-ſtones, and, near the vol- 
canos, two forts of agate, It is rich in minerals, though 
there are no mines worked in the country. 
cipal article of. this iſland is ſulphur. 

The Icelanders are, in general, well made, and poſ- 
ſeſs a conſiderable ſhate of bodily ſtrength ; though 
they ſeldom live to a very old age. In general they 
are fober, hontſt, docile, and induſtrious ; but, like all 
others who dwell in cold countries, they are fond of 
drinking ſpirituous liquors. They are ſubject to va- 


rious diſorders, particularly the rhumatiſm, fevers, | 


aſthma, and conſumption ; but the leproſy, or rather 
a kind of hereditary ſcurvy, is the prevailing diſeaſe. 
Their chief employment is fiſhing, to which they 
bring up their children as ſoon as they have ſtrength 
enough to row a boat. 
women 1s much the fame as that worn by the Norwe- 
gians. The men, in fiſhing, wear a garment of ſheep- 
{kin over their cloaths, and this they frequently ſoften 
by rubbing it over with fiſh liver. 
” 7 oy 
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The houſes in Iceland nearly reſcmble thoſe . 
Norway; with this difference, that as they are", f 
well ſupplied with timber, they make more ue ® 
ſtones, turf, and mud-walls. The better fort 2 
tolerable houſes, well furniſhed. The roofs 19 
boarded or thatched, and their walls are thick = 
warm. | 

The Icelanders are remarkably ingenious and docile. 
The country not only affords a great number of able 
boat-carpenters, and handicraftimen, but has likewiſe 
produced men of fome learning. As there are : 
public ſchools in the country, the children are tau he 
to read, and inſtructed in the articles of religion = 
home, by their parents, or by the miniſters of the 
different pariſhes, in the courſe of their viſitations. 
They do not reckon time by the clock or hour, 8 
take their obſervations from the ſun, ſtars, or tide, and 
parcel out the- day into different diviſions, each of 
which has its own appellation ; ſuch as midnight, twi- 
light, broad-day, forenoon, noon, afternoon, evening 
mid-evening, &c. ; 

As the inhabitants of this iſland were originally a 
colony from Norway, they ſtill ſpeak the old Norwe- 
gian dialect. The Lutheran is the only religion here 
tolerated, The country is divided into two biſhoprics; 
namely, the ſee of Skalholt for the ſouth, and that of 
Hoalum for the north. The clergy here have no 
tythes ; but ſome ſmall dues are paid to them either in 
merchandize or money. The churches are, in general, 
low, and but indifferently decorated; nevertheleſs they 
are clean, decent, and commodious, 

The Icelanders are ruled by a governor, called Staffs 
amptmand, or rather by his deputy, the Amptmand. 
Fhe former is generally choſen by the king from the 
Daniſh nobility, and reſides at Copenhagen ; but the 
latter lives in Iceland, at the king's palace of Reſſeſted, 
on a ſalary of 400 rix-dollars per annum. His majeſty 
likewiſe appoints a receiver, who collects all the taxes 
and revenues, and tranſmits them to the treaſury. Be- 


| ſides the ſtewards, there are Syſſelmen, who farm the 
| king's taxes in certain diſtricts, and act as jultices of 


the peace, each within his own province. The king's 
revenues arife from taxes and dues, an annual ſum 
payed by the company of merchants, ſecularized ab- 
bey lands, and other royal demeſnes farmed out to the 


natives. N A 
Law ſuits, in ſpiritual matters, or concerning free- 


| hold property, are determined by the Norwegian laws; 


Stones of various colours are found in this country, || but in every diſpute relative to meum and tuum, the old 


Iceland laws take place. There 1s no other legal me- 
thod of puniſhing men with death than beheading, ol 
hanging. The women, condemned to die, are ſewe 
in a ſack and drowned. | Cs 
With reſpe& to the commerce of this iſland, its ex- 


ports conſiſt of dried fiſh, falt meat, butter, tallow, 


train- oil, coarſe woollen cloth, ſtockings, gloves, rau 
wool, ſheep-ſkins, lamb-ſkins, fox furs, edder-down, 
and feathers, The imports are timber, fiſhing lines 
and hooks, tobacco, bread, horſe-ſhoes, brandy, wine, 
ſalt, linen, ſilk, and a few other neceſſaries, as well as 
ſuperfluities for the better ſort. 

The whole trade of Iceland is engroſſed by a mono- 
poly of Danes, indulged with an excluſive chaftef. 
This company maintains factories at all the harbours 


in the iſland, where they exchange the foreign 8 


for the merchandize.of the country; and as the 
the over- 


coin in 
nearly 
he . 


GREAT 


lance is in favour of the Icelanders, they pay 
plus in Daniſh money, which is the only current 
this iſland. The weights and meaſures here are 


the ſame with thoſe uſed in Denmark. 
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EUROPE. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Els iſland, known by the general name of Great 
Britain, is not only the largeſt in Europe, but 
one of the moſt populous, rich, and fruitful. It in- 
cludes England, Wales, and Scotland, the latter 
having been united to the former in 1707, Great Bri- 
tain is ſiruated between 50 and 59 deg. of north lat. and 
between 1 deg. 42 min. and 6 deg. long. Its length 
is about 625 miles, and its utmoſt breadth 338. 
We {ſhall treat of Great Britain under two diſtinct 
heads, South and North; the former comprehending 
England and Wales, the latter Scotland, 


ECP TH BER FLO ION 
TRECTION 1 
Ee FL, EAN. 


Boundaries, Situation, Climate, Soil, Mountains, Fo- 
reſts, Rivers, Medicinal Springs, Vegetable and Ani- 
mal Productions, &c. 


HIS kingdom is bounded on the north by Scot- 

land, on the eaſt by the German Ocean, on the 

ſouth by the Engliſh Channel, and on the welt by the 
Iriſh Sea. 

England, from its ſituation, is liable to great un- 
certainty of weather. The climate, however, 1s far 
preferable to that of any part of the continent near the 
ſame latitude, the ſummers being neither ſo hot, nor 
the winters ſo cold. The air, in many places, is ſub- 
ject to vapours; but theſe vapours nouriſh the vege- 
table ſyſtem, and, by that means, produce good ef- 
fects. Upon the whole, the air is healthy, the ſoil fer- 
tile, the face of the country beautifully diverſified, the 
proſpects admirable, and the lands well cultivated, 

England, except in a few places, exhibits to the view 
an enchanting variety of gently ſwelling hills, level 
plains, corn fields, meadow grounds, wood and water, 
intermingled in the moſt agreeable manner. The cham- 

ain country is parcelled out into beauteous encloſures, 
33 with quick- ſet hedges, intermixed with 
ſtately oaks and elms. The farm houſes, ſcattered 
about in great numbers all over the face of the king- 
dom, appear large, neat, and convenient, in the midſt 
of their offices or out- houſes. The uncultivated part 
of the ground is cloathed with a perpetual verdure; and 
the . 4 in general, diſplay the perfection of agri- 
culture. The ſeats of noblemen and gentlemen riſe 
like enchanted caſtles on every hand. Populous vil- 
lages, thriving towns, and flouriſhing cities, abound 
in every part of the kingdom, which excels all the 
ſtates of Europe in beauty, opulence, and cultiva- 
tion. Bo 

The moſt noted mountains in England are, the 
Peak in Derbyſhire, the Wreken in Shropſhire, the 
Endle in Lancaſhire, the Wolds in Yorkſhire, and the 
Cheviot Hills on the borders of Scotland. 

The remarkable foreſts are thoſe of Windſor, Ep- 
ping, Dean, Sherwood, and that called New Foreft, 


rent, the Tyne, the Avon, and the Humber, be- 
| ſides ſeveral others of leſs note. The bridges over the 
Thames, at Weſtminſter and Black-friars, for com- 
modiouſneſs, architecture, and workmanſhip, ſtand un- 
paralleled. The rivers, in general, not only fertilize 


the ground, but conduce to the improvement of com- 


merce. | | 
To enumerate the medicinal ſprings would be need. 
leſs; ſuffice ir, therefore, to obſerve, that the principal 
are thoſe of Bath, Buxton, Cheltenham, Dulwich, 
| Epſom, Harrowgate, and Scarborough, each of which 
have been recommended by the faculty for their ſpecific 
qualities. 2 | 


/ 


* 


The principal rivers are the Thames, the nobleſt | 
perhaps in the world; the Severn, the Medway, the | 


EUROPEAN 
| 


Of minerals, England produces tin, lead, copper, 


and iron. The pits, in the northern parts, furniſh im- 


menſe quantities of coals. Other places produce much 
allum and ſalt; and there is abundance of fuller's 
earth, which is of the utmoſt importance in the cloth 
manufactory. | „ - 

England produces corn, not only ſufficient for the 
inhabitants, but to bring in large ſums of money from 


the exports. It is difficult to aſcertain the quantities of 


barley, rye, peas, beans, vetches, oats, and other grain, 
that grow in the kingdom. The moſt uninformed 
reader cannot be ignorant that the moſt excellent fruits, 


as apples, pears, plumbs, cherries, peaches, apricots, 


nectarines, currants, gooſeberries, &c. abound here, 
nor that great quantities of cyder and perry are made 
in ſome counties, particularly thoſe of Devon and 
Hereford, Our kitchen gardens are ſtocked with alt 
ſorts of greens, roots, and ſallads. Wood for dying 
is cultivated in Bucks and Bedfordſhire; and in many 
parts is clover, cinquefoil, trefoil, and other meliora- 
ting graſſes for the ſoil. It is the province of a botaniſt 
to recount the various kinds of uſeful and ſalutary herbs, 
ſhrubs, and roots, that grow in different parts. The 
ſoil of Kent, Eſſex, Surry, and Hampſhire, is moſt 
favourable to the culture of hops, which 1s become a 
conſiderable article of trade, The timber is' various 
and excellent. | | 

The Engliſh oxen are large and fat, and the beef 
has a delicious flavor. The ſheep are large, and even 
more valuable for their fleece than their fleſh, as valt 
numbers of fleeces are annually ſhorn and manufactured 
in the kingdom. The horſes for the ſaddle and chace 
are finely proportioned, and full of mettle; thoſe for 
draught are amazingly ſtrong ; and the war horſes have 
the greateſt ſpirit imaginable. Among the animals pe- 
culiar to England we muſt not omit mentioning the 
maſtiffs and bull dogs, whoſe ſpirit is ſo great that they 
will ſingly attack any animal whatever. But it muſt 
be remembered that this ſurprizing ſpirit degenerates 


| when they are tranſported to any other country, 


Tame fowls are pretty much the ſame in England as 
in other countries, and there is plenty and variety of 
wild fowl, The feathered choir is alſo numerous; and 
whether we reſpect the gratification of the palate or the 
ear, each is amply provided for. We ſhall only add 
that, the Engliſh game cock is remarkable for his 


| 


|- Few countries are better ſupplied than England with 


1 


| 


_ courage, bur, like the maſtiff and bull dog, degene- 
rates if carried to any other country, 


river and ſea fiſh, Of the former are ſalmon, trout, 


pinke, perch, carp, tench, flounders, ſmelts, &c. 


There is a delicate lake fiſn called char. The chief 
ſea fiſh are cod, haddock, mackarel, whiting, her- 
rings, fkaite, ſoles, plaiſe, &c. The John Dory, 
found towards the weltern coaſt, is reckoned a great 
delicacy, as is the red mullet. As to ſhell, fiſh, there 
are lobſters, oyſters, muſcles, cockles, &c, | The beſt 
fiſh that comes to the tables of the great in London is 
the turbot, ſold to the Engliſh by the Dutch, who take 
them upon the Engliſh coaſt. Attempts have been 
made to carry on a fiſhery for that ſpecies, but they have 
hitherto proved abortive. C 
With reſpe& to reptiles, ſuch as adders, vipers, 
ſnakes, and worms; and inſects, ſuch as ants, gnats, 
waſps, and flies, England is peſtcred with them as well 
as other parts of Europe. . 


. 


Grand Diviſions of England. Deſcriptions of the Coun- 
105 ties included in each Diviſion. i f 


; HEN the Romans added England to their 
other provinces, they Uivided it into three 
parts. The Saxons afterwards erected ſeven kingdoms 


in it, under the title of the Saxon Heptarchy, viz. 
thoſe of Kent, South Saxons, Eaſt Angles, Weſt Sax- 


ons, Northumberland, Eaſt Saxons, and Mercia. 
Since 
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Since the Norman invaſion England has been di- 
vided into counties, a certain number of which, ex- 
cepting Middleſex and Cheſhire, are comprehended in 
fix circuits, or annual progreſs of the judges, for ad- 
miniſtering juſtice to the ſubjects who are at a diſtance 
from the capital. They are as follow. The home 
circuit, the Norfolk circuit, the Oxford circuit, the 


midland circvit, the weſtern circuit, and the northern 


circuit. Each of theſe comprehends a certain num- 
ber of counties. The home circuits are Eſſex, Hert- 
ford, Kent, Surrey, and Suſſex. In the Norfolk, Bucks, 
Bedfordſhire, Huntingdonſhire, Cambridgeſhire, Sut- 
folk, and Norfolk. In the Oxford, Oxon, Berks, 
Glouceſterſhire, Worceſterſhire, Monmouthſhire, He- 
refordſhire, Salop, and Staffordſhire. In the midland, 
Warwickſhire, Leiceſterſhire, Derbyſhire, Nottingham- 
ſhire, Lincolnſhire, Rutlandſhire, and Northampton- 
ſhire. In the weſtern, Hants, Wilts, Dorſetſhire, So- 
merſerſhire, Devonſhire, and Cornwall. In the nor- 
thern, Yorkſhire, the biſhopric of Durham, Northum- 
berland, Lancaſhire, Weſtmorland, and Cumberland. In 
England we number 40 counties, containing 25 cities, 
172 boroughs, and 8 ws: N which are Haſt- 
ings, Dover, Sandwich, Hythe, Romney, Rye, Win- 
chelſea, and Seaford. 


We ſhall now enter upon a deſcription of the ſitua- 


tion of, and the principal places in, each county. 

CoRNnwALL is the molt weſtern county of England, 
and, in ſhape, reſembles what its name implies, a horn. 
It abounds in tin and lead; produces mundic, which 
affords copper as good as the Swediſh; is famous for 
the beſt kind of Nate tiles; and furniſhes the builder 
with moor ſtone, which, when poliſhed, looks like 
Egyptian granate. It has the title of a duchy, and the 
king's eldeſt fon is duke of Cornwall. 

Launceſton 1s a corporation town, and ſends two 
members to parliament. It was formerly defended by 
a caſtle, which is now in ruins. 

Falmouth is the richeſt and beſt trading town in the 
county. The harbour is ſo commodious that ſhips of 
the greateſt burthen come up to its quay. Ir is guarded 
by the caſtles of St. Mawes and Pendennis. There is 
a ſufficient ſhelter in many creeks for the whole royal 
navy to ride here ſafe from any winds. The town is 
well built, and its trade very conſiderable, 

Penzance, the fartheſt town in the weſt of England, 
is well built and populous, and has many ſhips belong- 
ing to it, Veins of lead, tin, and copper, are ſeen 

here even to the utmoſt extent of low water mark. 

. DevoN$HIRE is naturally ſterile, but rendered fertile, 
in many parts, by art, and contains the following prin- 
cipal places. 

Exeter, the capital of the county, and one of the 
principal cities of the kingdom, It is ſituated on a 
riſing ground, watered by the river Ex, has fix gates, 
and, with the ſuburbs, is two miles in circumference. 
The cathedra], called.St. Peter's, is a magnificent and 


curious fabric. This city had ſeveral charters, confirmed | 


by moſt of our kings, many of which have honoured it 


with their royal 3 Its bridge over the Ex is of 


great length, and has houſes on both ſides towards the 
ends. It has four principal ſtreets (the chief of which 
is called High- ſtreet) all centering in the middle of the 
city, which is well ſupplied with water. There is an 
old caſtle here, called Rougement, ſuppoſed to have 
been built by the Weſt Saxon kings. It is now much 
decayed, only a part being kept up for the aſſizes, &c. 
The city is, remarkable for a fair at Lammas, at which 
the goods ſold in the woollen manufactory are numerous. 

Totneſs ſtands on the river Dart. Here are a ſpa- 
cious church, a town hall, and a ſchool-houſe. Its 
chief trade is the woollen inanufacture. There is a fine 
ſtone bridge over the river, which abounds with deli- 
cate trout, and other good fiſh, It is diverting to ſee 
them catch ſalmon peele here, with a ſpaniel trained to 
drive them into a ſhove net. Sometimes a man will 
take up 20 ſalmon at a time, from 14 to 20 inches long, 
for which they aſk only two- pence a- piece. 


Plymouth, 215 miles from London, at the influx of 


the rivers Plym and Tamar into the channel, contains 


near as many inhabitants as Exeter, and is one of the 
chief magazines in the kingdom, owing to its port 
which is one of the largeſt and ſafeſt in England. It 
conſiſts of two harbours, capable of containing 1000 
ſail of ſhips; and is defended by ſeveral forts, particu- 
larly a ſtrong citadel, of large extent. It is the general 
rendezvous of ſhips outward bound ; and is very con- 
venient for homeward bound ſhips to provide them. 
ſelves with pilots up the channel. 

Abour two miles up the mouth of the river Tamar, 
in an inlet of the ſea, diſtinguiſhed from Cat-water by 
the name of Hamouze, and commanded by the caſtle 
on St. Nicholas Iſland, is a royal dock for building and 
repairing ſhips. Here is a charity-{chool, four hoſ- 
pitals, and a work-houſe. Off the entrance of the ba 
lies the Edyltone rock, which is covered, at high 
water, and on which the ingenious Mr. Winſtanley 
built a light-houſe, that was blown down in that terri- 
ble hurricane in November 1703, and himſelf, with 
thoſe that were in it, never more heard of. 

Dartmouth ſtands on the fide of a craggy hill, and 
is about a mile long. The ſtreets are irregular, and 
the houſes generally high. The harbour 1s good, and 
oo ſail of ſhips may ride ſafe in the baſon. Here is a 
large quay, and a ſpacious ſtreet before it, where many 
conſiderable merchants Live. Here are three churches, 
and a large meeting houſe. Dartmouth caſtle is very 
ancient, 

DoxrsETsHiRE, ſituated on the ſouth eaſt of Devon- 
ſhire, is, like the two laſt, a maritime county. It is 
one of the pleaſanteſt and moſt fertile in the kingdom, 
abounding in corn, cattle, ſheep, &c. 

Dorcheſter is the county town, and was the moſt 
conſiderable ſtation of the Romans in thoſe parts. They 
had a camp near it, with five trenches, encloſing ten 
acres, the veſtiges of which are ſtill viſible at a place 
called Maiden Caſtle, about a mile from the town. 
It is fituated on an aſcent, on the banks of the river 
Frome. St. Peter's, Trinity, and All Saints churches, 
and the ſhire-hall, are the principal buildings in the 
town. The Ikenild ſtreet of the Romans is plainly 
traced here; and the foundations of the old Roman 
wall appear quite round the town, except toward the 
eaſr, where the ditch is filled up, and a ſtreet built 
upon it; yet the place is ſtill called The Walls. The 
Romans had an amphitheatre in the neighbourhood, 
now called Maumbury, the terrace of the top of which 
is a noted place for the inhabitants to walk on, having 
an elegant proſpect of the town and country round it. 

Weymouth is a well built town, and has a good har- 


| bour, defended by two forts. Many ſubſtantial mer- 


chants reſide here, and carry on an extenſive trade. It 
is joined to Melcomb-Regis by a wooden bridge, over 


the little river Wey. The united towns have a church, 


and about 400 houſes. | 

Portland is a peninſula. It is ſcarcely ſeven miles 
in circumference, and but thinly inhabited. The in- 
land parts are famous for quarries of the fineſt free 
ſtone, and moſt durable, with which St. Paul's church, 
Weſtminſter-bridge, &c. were erected. 

At Purbeck is found the beſt tobacco pipe clay in 


| England. 


SOMERSETSHIRE, ſituated to the north eaſt of De- 
vonſhire, is a very fertile county, and more celebrated 
for its mineral waters than any other county in the 
kingdom. | 

Briſtol, 12 miles from Bath, is the ſecond city 1n 
the Britiſh dominions, for trade, wealth, and number 
of inhabitants. Though it lay in two counties, before 
it was made a county of itſelf, which was in the reign 
of Edward III. it was by the parliament rolls reckoned 


in Somerſetſnire. The cathedral was formerly the col- 


legiate church of St. Auguſtin's monaſtery, which, 


when diſſolved by Henry VIII. and erected into the 


ſee of a biſhop, he applied its revenues to the mainten- 


| ance of a biſhop, dean, prebendaries, &c. 


2 There 
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There are in this city 18 churches. The chief is St. 
Mary Redcliff's, without the walls, built in the reign of 
Henry VI. by William Cannings, alderman of this 
city. This is a magnificent ſtructure, in the Gothic 
taſte. Here are a ſtately bridge of three arches over 
the Avon, a ſquare, a cuſtom-houſe, three excellent 
market places, beſides a fiſh market, near 20 hoſpitals, 
and other benevolent foundations, a guildhall, an ex- 
change, two fine quays, ſeveral docks, a corn mar- 
ket, and three gates. 

This city, which, with the ſuburbs, lies compact, be- 
ing almoſt as broad as long, is about ſix miles in circum- 
ſerence on the Glouceſter ſide, and three miles on the 
Somerſet fide, which, in the whole, make nine miles 
in circumference, The houſes are cloſe and crowded, 
eſpecially towards the bridge and the heart of the city, 
where many of them are five or fix ſtories high. The 
aſcent to St. Michael's Hill is very ſteep. 

Bath was famous in the time of the Romans for its 
medicinal waters, called, by Ptolemy, the Hot Waters; 
by Antoninus, the Waters of the Sun ; by the Britons, 
Caer Baden, the City of Bath ; and by the Saxons, Ak- 
mancheſter, or the City of Valetudinarians. The 
names of the ſeveral baths are, the King's-bath, the 
Queen's-bath, the Croſs- bath, and the Hot-bath. In 
the King's-bath is a ſtatue of Bladud, eighth king of 


the Britons, with an inſcription under it, importing 
that he diſcovered the uſe of theſe baths 863 years | 


before Chriſt. That this place was of old a reſort of 
cripples and diſeaſed 1 appears from the crutches 
hung up at the ſeveral baths, as the thank- offerings of 
thoſe who came hither lame, and went away cured : 


but the city of Bath is now more frequented by the 
ſound for their pleaſure, than by the ſick for their 


health. The ſprings were doubtleſs ſeparated from the 
common ſprings by the Romans, and fenced in with 
a durable wall. The company aſſemble in the pump- 
room every morning between the hours of eight and 
ten to drink the waters, a band of muſic always at- 
tending to entertain them. A fine marble ſtatue of 
the late Richard Naſh, Eſq; executed at the expence 
of the corporation, perpetuates the memory of a man, 
under whoſe government the city of Bath roſe to its pre- 
ſent degree of ſplendor. 

Bath has amazingly increaſed of late years in the ex- 
tent and elegance of its buildings. The firſt improve- 
ment was the erection of Queen's-ſquare, began in 
1729, in the center of which is a garden, and an obeliſk 
70 feet high, in honour of his late Royal Highneſs 
Frederick, Prince of Wales. When the ſquare was 
finiſhed, Mr. Wood (an eminent architect) planned 
ſeveral ſtreets contigous to it; and, in 1739, began the 
North and South Parades, Pierrepoint-ſtreet, Duke- 
ſtreer, and others. In 1754 he planned the Circus, 
a beautiful circular pile of buildings, uniformly con- 
ſiſting of the Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian orders. 
Grey-ftreet, Brook-ſtreet, Bennet-ſtreet, and the 


Creſcent, ought not to be here omitted. The laſt men- 


tioned is a moſt magnificent and much admired pile 
of buildings, in the elliptical form, conſiſting of one 
order only of Tonic pillars ſupporting the upper cor- 
nice, and commanding a proſpe& beyond all deſcrip- 
tion. 

Wells has its name from the wells and ſprings about 
the city, which is but of ſmall extent, though well 
inhabited. The buildings are neat, and the cathedral 
is ſtarely, | 

Cheddar is famed for fine cheeſe, It is common 
here for three or four dairies to join their milk, and to 
make what is called a Cheddar Cheeſe. 

Frome is ſituated 10 miles from Bath. The woollen 
manufacture is reckoned more conſiderable here than in 
any part of England. 


Bridgewater is ſeated on the river Parret, over 


which there is a ſtone bridge. Ships of conſiderable 
burden come up to its quay ; and, from its convenient 
ſituation for commerce, the inhabitants have a pretty 
good coaſting trade. 
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Glaſtonbury is famous for its abbey, ſome magni- 
ficent ruins of which are (till remaining. 

Taunton is a handſome town, and has ſeveral large 
woollen manufactories. | 

WiLTsSHIRg, ſituated to the north-eaſt of Somerſet- 
ſhire, is rather unfertile, but abounds ia ſheep, The 
principal place is 

Saliſbury, or New Sarum, an epiſcopal ſee, and a 
large well built pleaſant city, near which four rivers 
Join their ſtreams, and flow through every ſtreet, The 
cathedral is conſidered as the moſt elegant and regular 
in the kingdom, particularly for its lofty ſtone ſpire. 
The number of windows, pillars, and doors, in this 
fabric, alſo add to its celebrity. There are three other 
churches beſides the cathedral. The market-place, in 
which is a fine town houſe, is a ſquare ſo ſpacious that 
three or four battalions of foot may be muſtered with- 
out being crowded. There ate fome remarkable monu- 
ments in the cathedral and other places. 3 

Hamysarse, ſituated to the north eaſt of Dorſet- 
ſhire, is famous for hogs, ſheep, and timber. The 
principal places are 

Wincheſter, on the Itching. It reſembles an amphi- 
theatre, and is ſurrounded by chalk hills. On St. 
Catherine's Hill, near the city, are the remains of a 
camp; and on the weſt gate was a caſtle, where the 
Welt Saxon kings kept their court. The cathedral 
is venerable and large, but not elegant. Hete are ſix 
other churches, two hoſpitals, a college, ſeveral pub- 
lic ſchools, &c. 

Southampton, 12 miles from Wincheſter, ſtands 
between two large rivers, the Itching and the Teſe, 
that fall here into that called Southampton Water. It 
has a wall almoſt round it, of a hard kind of ſtone. 
Henry VI. made it a county of itſelf, which renders it 
independent of the lord lieutenant, The chief ſtreet 
1s one of the broadeſt and longeſt in England. It has 
one large quay, and one other called Weſt-Quay, where 
the Guernſey and Jerſey veſſels always anchor, with 
which iſlands they carry on a conſiderable trade. The 
approach to the town, from the London road, is ex- 
tremely pleaſant. 

Portſmouth, the great key of England, is regularly 
fortified, and ſtands at the entrance of a creek, on the 
iſland of Portſea. It is alſo defended by South-Sea- 
caſtle, Blockhouſe-caſtle, and a chain that goes acroſs 
the harbour from the round tower to the oppolite ſhore. 
This is the narroweſt poiat of entrance to a large and 
ſafe harbour. The dock-yard 1s as convenient as can 
be imagined, capable of docking 25 or 30 ſhips in a 
fortnight. In the dock 1s likewiſe a royal academy. 
The Common, as it is called, is the reſidence chiefly 
of the artificers and officers of the dock. Here is one 
very magnificent church, having on the top of the 
ſteeple a ſhip for a weather-cock. 

BERKSHIRE, ſituated to the north of Hampſhire, has 
a fertile foil, and contains 

Windſor, 21 miles from London, a pleaſant and an- 
cient town on the Thames, and has a fine caſtle, built by 
William the Conqueror. Edward III. who was born 
here, enlarged and beautified it ; built the royal palace 
and chapel, together with St, George's hall and its 
chapel, and inſtituted here the Order of the Garter. 
Queen Elizabeth added the noble terrace, faced with 
free-ſtone ramparts, like thoſe of a fortified city, which 
is ſcarce to be equalled in Europe. King Charles II. 
laid out great ſums in repairing, new modelling, and 
furniſhing this palace; and there is a fine equeſtrian 
ſtatue of him, erected in 1680, over a great well in the 
inner court. St. George's hall is eſteemed one of the 
fineſt in Europe. The royal chapel 1s beautifully 
adorned with curious paintings. The round tower is 


built like an amphitheatre, very high, with elegant 


apartments. On the north (ide 1s St. George's, or the 
chapel of the garter, one of the moſt elegant Gothic 
ſtructures in the univerſe. In the choir are the ſtalls of 
the knights of the order, and their banners over them, 
with a throne for their ſovereign, 

10X, Here 
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Here are two parks; the little park, about three 
miles, and the great park 14 miles, in circumference, 
ſtocked with all kinds of game, and laviſhly embelliſh- 
ed by the hand of nature. In the foreſt, which is 30 
miles round, are ſeveral ſeats; particularly Cranbourn 
Lodge, which ſtands on the top of a hill, and has a 
view uot only of Windſor and its parks, but of London 
and the adjacent country. 

Reading, the principal town of the county, ſtands 
on the river Thames, near the influx of the Kennet, 
and has three pariſh churches, built of flint and fquare 
ſtone. An hoſpital was founded here, and liberally 


endowed, by archbiſhop Laud. It had anciently a mo- 


naſtery, equal to moſt in England, both for riches and 
beauty. The gate-houſe is ſtill pretty entire; and there 
are ſome remains of its walls eight feet thick. The 
moſt remarkable curioſity of natural hiſtory 1s a con- 
tinued bed of oyſter-ſhells, which, for many genera- 
tions, has been found near this place, extended through 
the circumference of five or ſix acres of ground. 

SuRREy, ſituated to the ſouth of Middleſex, is a 
pleaſant, healthy, fertile county. The principal place 
(excluſive of the borough of Southwark) 1s 

Guildford, a large well-built town, on the river 
Wey, which is navigable from thence to the Thames. 
Not far from the river are ruinous walls of an old caſtle, 
this place having, in the Saxon times, been a royal 
villa, where many of our kings kept their feſtivals. 
Here are three pariſh churches. The road to Chicheſ- 


ter and Portſmouth lies through this town, which has | 
long been famous for good inns and accommodations. | 


Here are alms-houſes, _— endowed, and the ob 
In the | 


mains of a once famous manufactory of cloth. 
neighbourhood are the walls of what was formerly call- 
ed St. Catherine's Chapel, built with a ſort of tile, 
which, when broken, has the appearance of iron, and 
the cement of them is in a manner impenetrable. The 
road leading from Guildford to Farnham is renfarkable 
for running along upon the ridge of an high chalky hill, 
called St. Catherine's, no wider than the road itſelf, 
from whence there is a delightful proſpect. 

Richmond, anciently called Shene, 1s remarkable for 


its beautiful ſituation and royal palace, in which are | 


many curious paintings by the moſt eminent maſters. 
Queen Caroline took great delight here ; and his pre- 
ſent majeſty has made great improvements in the gar- 
dens of this delightful place, The town runs up the 
hill a full mile to the park, with ſmall gardens declin- 
ing all the way to the Thames, over which has been 
erected a very neat bridge. | 
Susskx, à maritime county, ſituated to the ſouth 
of Surrey, abounds in ſheep, wool, &c. The chief 
place is 
Chicheſter, ſituated on a plain near an arm of the 
fea, It is a very neat ſmall city, walled about in a 
circular form; with four gates opening to the four 
principal ſtreets, which meet in the center, where is a 
beautiful croſs. All che ſpace or quarter between the 
weſt and ſouth gates is taken up with the cathedral, 
the biſhop's palace, the dean's, prebendaries, and vicars 


houſes. The church irſelf is not large, but very 


neat, with a high ſtone ſpire of an octagonal form, 
eſteemed a complete piece of architecture. 

KzNr, ſituated to the ſouth-eaſt of Middleſex, a- 
bounds in hops, wood, and fruit. The principal 
places are | 

Canterbury, the chief of the county, and the metro- 
politan fee of all England. The cathedral is a noble 

ile of Gothic architecture. Seven kings have been 
interred in this church; and St. Auguſtine, with the 
ſeven archbiſhops that ſucceeded him, lie in one vault, 
Here was the ſhrine of 'Thomas-a-Becker, ſo famous 
for its riches offered by votaries and pilgrims from moſt 
darts of the univerſe. Among the ruins of the Roman 
and Saxon buildings, and of many religious houſes, 
are the walls of a chapel, ſaid to have been a Chriſtian 
temple before St. Auguſtine's time. Two gates of 
the monaſtery, built by Ethelbert, king of Kent, 
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certain 1 


three hundred yards into the bay. 


It 


about the year 609, at the requeſt of Auſtin the monk; 
are ſtill remaining. Here are ſix wards, denominated 


| from its fix gates, fifteen pariſh churches, and ſeven 


hoſpitals, 

Rocheſter lies in a valley on the eaſt ſide of the river 
Medway, and, except Canterbury, is the oldeſt ſee in 
England. Its cathedral is ſaid to have been built by 
Ethelbert, king of Kent. Here is a ſtone bridge, con- 
fiſting of 25 arches, which is eſteemed one of the fineſt 
in England. Rocheſter appears to have been a Roman 
ftation, from the Roman Watling-ſtreet running thro? 
the town. 

Tunbridge, or Town of Bridges, is ſo called from 
the river Fon, and four other ſtreams of the Medway, 
which riſe in the Weald, runing hither, over each of 
which is a ſtone bridge. The river Medway is made 
navigable up to the town. Five miles from Tunbridge 
town are Tunbridge Wells, much frequented on ac. 
count of their mineral waters. 

Margate, or St. John's, is ſituated on the north ſide 
of the Iſle of Thanet, and is a member of the town and 

ort of Dover, to which it is ſubject in all matters of 
civil juriſdiction. The principal ſtreet is near a mile in 
length, and built on an eaſy deſcent, by which means 


| the upper part is clean and dry, but the lower end much 


otherwiſe. The = is maintained and preſcrved by 


or all goods and commodities ſhipped 
ed. The bathing-rooms are not large, but 
convenient. There are ſome of theſe raoms that em- 
ploy ſeveral machines till near the time of high water, 
which, at the ebb of the tide, ſometimes runs two or 
The ſands are ſo 


ſafe and clean, and every convenience for bathing is 


or lan 


carried to ſuch great perfection, that it is no wonder 


this place ſhould be frequented by multitudes of people, 
who bathe in the ſea either for health or pleaſure. 
Greenwich is noted for its magnificent hoſpital for 


decayed ſeamen, its delightful park, and its aſtrono- 


mical obſervatory. The hoſpital is thought to be one 
of the fineſt ſtructures of the kind in the world, and 
its noble hall is finely painted. It was formerly noted 
for its palace, where Queen Elizabeth was born; but 
that was pulled down, and what is ſo called now ſerves 
for apartments for the governor of the hoſpital, and 
the ranger of the park. 

MippLestx takes its name from its ſituation be- 
tween the kingdoms of the ancient Eaſt, Weſt, and 
South Saxons, Amongſt other places it contains 

Lonpon, the metropolis of Great Britain. This 
City is very ancient. It is mentioned by Tacitus as a 
place of conſiderable trade in the reign of Nero, and 
hence we may conclude it was founded about the time 
of Claudius, and the year of Chriſt 42. 

The city of London has undergone great calamities 
of various kinds; but the two laſt were moſt remark- 
able; that 1s, the plague in 1665, which ſwept away 
68,596 perſons; and the fire in 1666, which burnt 
down 13, 200 dwelling-houſes, 

London, ia it's large ſenſe, comprehending Weſt- 
minſter, Southwark, and part of Middleſex, is a city 
of ſurprizing extent, prodigious wealth, and moſt ex- 
tenſive trade. It is delightfully and advantageouſly 
ſituated on the banks of the Thames, from which it 
riſes with a gradual aſcent. Nothing can be more 
beautiful than the ſurrounding country, conſiſting of 
rich corn fields, fertile meadows, large tracks of gar- 
den grounds, parks, and elegant villas, belonging to 
the nobility, and perſons of opulence. 

The irregular form of this city renders it difficult 
to aſcertain its extent. The beſt idea that can be form- 
ed of it is from the number of the people, who are 
computed to be near a million, and from the multiplicity 
of edifices devoted to the ſervice of religion, To de- 
ſcribe the various ſtructures with which this city abounds 
would require a volume. The moſt remarkable, there- 
fore, will only be attended to under this article. 

London-bridge was firſt built of ſtone in the reign 
of Henry II. about the year 1163, From that time it 

| has 
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bas undergone many alterations and improvements, 
particularly ſince the year 1756, when the houſes were 
taken down, and the whole rendered more convenient 
and beautiful, | | | 
Weſtminſter-bridge is reckoned one of the moſt 
complete and elegant ſtructures of the kind in the 
known world. It is built entirely of ſtone, and ex- 
tended over the river at a place where it is 1,223 feet 
broad, which is above 300 5 broader than at London- 
bridge. On each fide is a fine balluſtrade of ſtone, 
with places of ſhelter from the rain. This magnificent 
ſtructure was begun in 1738, and finiſhedin 1750. 
Blackfriars-bridge, which, in magnifience or work- 
manſhip, is allowed to fall nothing ſhort of that of 
Weſtminſter, was begun in 1760, and finiſhed in 
1770. It 1s ſituated almoſt at an equal diſtance be- 
tween thoſe of Weſtminſter and London, commands 
a view of the Thames from the latter to Whitehall, 
and diſcovers the majeſty of St. Paul's in a very ſtrik- 
ing manner, | 
The cathedral of St. Paul is one of the moſt ca- 
acious, magnificent, and regular Proteſtant churches 
in the world. It is built of Portland ſtone, according 
to the Greek and Roman orders, in the form of a 
croſs, after the model of St. Peter's at Rome, to which, 


in ſome reſpects, it is deemed ſuperior. This edifice | 


is the principal work of Sir Chriſtopher Wren, and 
undoubtedly the only work of the ſame magnitude that 
ever was completed by one man. Helived to a great 
age, and finiſhed the building 37 years after him- 
ſelf laid the firſt ſtone. The expence of rebuilding it 
after the fire of London was defrayed by a duty on 
coals, and is computed at a million ſterling. 

Weſtminſter-abbey is a venerable pile of building in 
the Gothic taſte, It was firſt built by Edward the Con- 
feſſor. King Henry III. rebuilt it from the ground; and 
Henry VII. added a fine chapel to the eaſt end of it. 
This is the depoſitory of the deceaſed Britiſh kings 
and nobility, and here are alſo monuments erected to 
perpetuate the memories of poets, philoſophers, heroes, 
and patriots. | 

The inſide of the church of St. Stephen, Walbrook, 
is admired for its lightneſs and ce: The ſteeples 
of St. Mary-le-Bow and St. Bride's are ſuppoſed to 
be the moſt complete in their kind of any in Europe. 
Few churches in or about London are without ſome 
beauty. Several of the new ones are built in elegant 
taſte; and even ſome of the chapels have gracefulneſs 
and proportion to recommend them. 

Weſtminſter-hall, though on the outſide it makes no 
very advantageous appearance, 1s a noble Gothic build- 
ing, and deemed the largeſt room in the world, whoſe 
roof is not ſupported with pillars. Here are held the co- 
ronation feaſts of our kings and queens : alſo the courts 
of chancery, king's bench, common pleas, and exchequer, 

That beautiful column, called the Monument, erect- 
ed at the charge of the city to perpetuate the memory 
of the dreadful fire of London in 1666, is worthy of 
notice. This monument was begun by Sir Chriſtopher 
Wren in 1671, and finiſhed by him in 1677. 

The Royal Exchange is a large and noble edifice, 
calculated for the tranſaction of commercial buſineſs be- 
tween the merchants of London and other places. 

To theſe may be added the Tower of London, Bank 
of England, Guildhall, the College of Phyſicians in 
Warwick-lane, Chriſt's Hoſpital, the College of Heralds, 
New Treaſury, the Admiralty-office, the Horſe Guards 
at Whitehall, the Manſton-houſe, or the houſe of the 
lord mayor, the Cuſtom-houſe, Exciſe-office, India- 
houſe, Inns of court, a great number of other public 
buildings, beſides the magnificent edifices raiſed by 
the nobility and gentry. 

In the center of the town, and upon the banks of 
the nobleſt river in Europe, was a chain of inelegant 
ruinous houſes, known by the names of Durham-yard, 
the Savoy, and Somerſet-houſe. The firſt being pri- 
vate property, engaged the notice of an ingenious ar- 
chitect, who opened the way to a piece of ſcenery 


| which does 


. 
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Durham-yard was raiſed upon arches the pile of the 
Adelphi, celebrated for its enchanting proſpect, the 
utility of its wharfs, and its ſubterraneous apartments, 
anſwering a variety of purpoſes of general benefit. 
Contiguous to the Adelphi ſtands the Savoy, the pro- 


perty of government, hitherto a nuiſance; and adjoining 
to the Savoy, towards the Temple, ſtood Somerſet- 


houſe, where, being the property of government alſo, 
a new pile of buildings for public offices has been 


erected; and here, in a very magnificent edifice, are 


elegant apartments appointed for the uſe of the Royal 
Society, the Royal Academy of Painting and Sculpture, 


and the Society of Antiquaries. 


Among the liſt of improvements worthy notice may 


be included the Six Clerks-Offlce in Chancery-lane ; 


and that very ſubſtantial building in the Old Bailey, 

| onour to a people celebrated for their 
cleanlineſs and humanity, Here the unfortunate 
debtor will no longer be annoyed by the dreadful rattle 


of chains, and by the more horrid ſounds iſſuing from 


the lips of thoſe wretched beings who ſet defiance to 
all laws, human and divine; and here alſo the offender, 
whole crime is not capital, may enjoy a free open air. 

In the metropolis, and its environs, are many ex- 
cellent charitable foundations ; particularly St; Bar- 
tholomew's Hoſpital near Smithfield; the Small-pox 
Hoſpital in Coldbath-fields, and another near Battle- 
bridge-Wells; the Lying-in Hoſpital in Brownlow- 
ſtreer, Long-acre; another in the City Road; and a 
third near Weſtminſter-bridge; St. Thomas's and Guy's 
hoſpitals in Southwark; St. George's and the Lock, 
near Hyde-Park-corner; the Middleſex Hoſpital in 
Tottenham-Court-Road; the London Hoſpital at Mile- 
end ; the Magdalen, for the reformation of proſtitutes, 
and the Aſylum, for 15 reception of female orphans, in 
St. George's Fields. To chene muſt be added, Bedlam, 
or Bethlem Hoſpital, for lunatics, in Lower Moor- 
fields; and St. Luke's, lately in Upper Moorfields, 
but now erected upon a large and extenſive plan in Old- 
ſtreet Road. The Foundling Hoſpital merits equal notice, 


as its plans and erections are equally laudable and liberal. 


The new buildings in the liberty of Weſtminſter 
have, within theſe few years, increaſed to a prodigious 
degree. Among them are ſeveral magnificent ſquares, 
as thoſe of Hanover, Berkeley, Groſvenor, Cavendiſh, 
Portman, and Mancheſter. To the eaſt of this laſt is 
Portland Place, the buildings in which are deemed 
fuperior in grandeur to any in Europe, Beſides the 
above ſquares there are St. James's, Soho, Leiceſter, 
Golden, Bloomſbury, and Bedford ; to which may be 
added the magnificent ſquare called Lincoln's-Inn- 
Fields, and ſeveral others of lefs note, both in the city 
and ſuburbs, 

The number of pariſhes in London are, 97 within 
the walls, 16 without, 19 in the out-parifhes of Mid- 
dleſex, and 11 in the city and liberties of Weſtminſter. 
The number of meeting-houſes, for Proteſtant diſ- 
ſenters of all denominations, 1s very great; beſides 
which there are three Jews Synagogues. The public 
fchools are, that of St. Paul ; Merchant-Taylors ſchool 
in Suffolk-lane, near Cannon-ſtreet; the Charter-houſe ; 
the Royal ſchool in Weſtminſter ; and St, Martin's 
ſchool near the King's Mews. 

The very elegant method of paving and enlighten- 
ing the ſtreets is felt in the moft ſenſible manner by 
all ranks and degrees of people. The roads are con- 
tinued for ſeveral miles around upon the ſame model, 
and, excluſive of lamps regularly placed on each ſide, 
at fhort diſtances, are rendered more ſecure by watch- 
men ſtationed within call of each other. Nothing can 


| appear more brilliant than the lights when viewed at a 


diſtance, eſpecially when the roads run acroſs; and 
even the principal ſtreets, ſuch as Pall-Mall, New- 
Bond ftreet, Oxford ſtreet, &c, convey an idea of ele- 
gance and magnificence. 

The trading part of the city of London is divided 
into a number of companies. Of theſe there are 12 
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rincipal; the mercers, grocers, __ fiſhmongers, 
goldſmiths, ſtationers, merchant-taylors, haberdaſhers, 
ſalters, ironmongers, vintners and clothworkers. The 
city magiſtrates are the lord-mayor, 26 aldermen, 


236 common-councilmen, a recorder, two ſheriffs, a 


chamberlain, a common-ſerjeant, and rown-clerk. 

The city and liberties of Weſtminſter are governed 
by a high-ſteward, a head-bailiff, a high-conſtable and 
14 burgeſſes. 

Learned bodies of men, beſides the clergy, are, the 
Royal Society, the College of Phyſicians, and the Society 
of Antiquarians. The fineſt repoſitory of rarities 1s Sir 
Hans Sloane's Muſeum, kept in Great Ruſſel-ſtreer, 
Bloomſbury. ; x 

Esskx, which is ſituated to the eaſt of Middleſex, is 
extremely fertile, and abounds in cattle, ſaffron, &c. 

Colcheſter, the chief rown of the county, is a large 

pulous place, on the river Coln, which paſſes thro' 
it, and is made navigable for ſmall craft up.» the 
Hithe, a long ſtreet, which may be called the *pping 
of Colcheſter, where there & a convenient quay ; an 
at Vennoe, within three miles of it, is a good cuſtom- 
houſe. This, and all the towns round it, are noted 
for making baize, of which great quantities are ex- 

rted. Colcheſter is alſo noted for excellent oyſters. 
' Chelmsford ſtands in a beautiful plain, having the 
little river Chelmer running through it, over which 
there is a bridge. It is a large populous town, almoſt 
in the center of the county. Its ſituation renders 1t 
the moſt frequented ; and it is called the ſhire town. 

Harwich, a ſea port town, contains one of the 
fineſt harbours in Europe. Here is alſo a good dock 
yard, in which many ſhips are built. 

HERTFORDSHIRE, or Hartfordibire, which received 
its name from the great number of harts with which it 
formerly abounded, is ſituated weſtward of Eſſex. It is 
a county particularly fertile in corn and wood. 

Hertford is the ſhire town, though inferior either to 
Ware or St. Alban's in opulence. It is pleaſantly ſitu- 
ated on the river Lea, and built in the form of a Roman 
Y. It has two churches, All Saints and St. An- 
drew's. 

BzDroRDSHIRE, ſituated north weft of Hertfordſhire, 
is fruitful in corn and paſture. 

Bedford, the county town, is a clean, well-built, popu- 
lous place. Here are five churches, of which the 
chief, and indeed the principal ornament of the town, 
is St. Paul's, which had once a college of prebendaries. 
The priory, now belonging to the earl of Aſhburn- 
ham, was founded before the Norman conqueſt, for ſe- 
cular canons. The buildings of this town are pretty 
good, and the ſtreets broad. The north and ſouth 

arts are joined by a {tone bridge over the Ouſe. A 
—— caſtle here was demoliſhed in the reign of 
Henry VIII. and the fite is now a bowling. green, 
reckoned one of the fineſt in England. 

| BuckiNGHAMSHIRE, ſouth weſt. of Bedfordſhire, is a 
pleaſant fruitful county, and abounds particularly in 
phyſical plants. 

Buckingham, the county town, ſtands in a low ground, 
encompaſſed on all ſides, but the north, with the river 
Ouſe. The caſtle, now in ruins, . was built in the 
middle of it, and divides it into two parts. In the 
north part ſtands the town hall, a very handſome con- 
venient ſtructure. The town was, for many years, a 
ttaple for wool, and ſeveral of its wool halls are yet 
ſtanding ; but that trade is now loſt, It is populous, 
and has three ſtone bridges over the Ouſe. Its church, 
which is in the weſt part of the town, is very large. 
The lace manufacture is the principal buſineſs here, 
as well as 1n other parts of the county. There is a 
road from this town leading to the Marquis of Buck- 
ingham's (late Earl Temple's) celebrated ſeat at Stowe, 
It runs in a ſtraight line, about two miles up to the 
Corinthian arch; which, however, ſometimes diſap- 
pears, owing to the riſing and falling of the ground. 
The temple, pavilions, pyramids, obeliſks, monuments, 
ſtatues, huſts, &c. which adorn the elegant villa at 
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Stowe, are all highly finiſhed ; and the many i nleripti: 
ons are deſigned for the information and inſtruction or 
the beholder. 

OxFORDSHIRE, ſituated to the weſt of Buckingham- 


ſhire, is a pleaſant, healthful, and fertile county. 


The city of Oxford ſtands on the conflux of the Char- 
well and Iſis. It enjoys a ſweet air, in 4 plentiful 
country, on a fine plain, and has every way a delight- 
ful proſpect. The private buildings are tear, the 

ublic ones ſumptuous; and the river navigable for 

arges. But that which gives it a conſequence above 
all other places in this kingdom, is the oldeſt and moſt 
noble univerſity in Europe. It is of fo great anti- 
quity as to have been an univerſify between eight of 
nine hundred years. The conſtitution is ſo regular, the 
endowments ſo plentiful, the manſions ſo convenient 
for ſtudy, and every thing ſo agreeable to the educa- 
tion of youth, and the accompliſhment of ſtudents, that 
it is no wonder ſuch numbers of learned men are daily 
ſent abroad for the ſervice of the church and ſtate. It 
contains 20 colleges; five halls; a ſtately pile, called 
the ſchools, wherein exerciſes for the ſeveral degrees 
are performed ; the theatre, the moſt magnificent 
building of the kind in the world; the Clarendon print- 
ing-houſe, which likewiſe ſurpaſſes every thing of 4 
ſimilar nature in the univerſe ; the muſeum, contain- 
ing a chemical elaboratory ; a repoſitory of natural and 
artificial curioſities and antiquities; a library ; a phy- 
ſic garden, &c. It is governed by a chancellor, vige⸗ 
chancellor, &c. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE, ſituated to the weſtward of Ox. 
fordſhire, is tolerably pleaſant, but indifferently fertile. 

Glouceſter is a well built, clean, healthy city, ſez 
cured by the river on one fide, a branch of which brings 
up veſſels of a conſiderable burthen to its walls, It 
has a beautiful cathedral, five churches, and, is well 
provided with hoſpitals. The cathedral is an antient 
but magnificent fabric, and has a tower, which is one 
of the neateſt and moſt curious pieces of architecture 
in England, and a whiſpering place, as in the cupola of 
St. Paul's. Here is an elegant ſtone bridge over the 
river, with a key, wharf, and cuſtom-houſe. Abundance 
of croſſes, and ſtatues of the kings of England, are diſ- 
perſed in different parts of the city, and large remains 
of monaſteries. Its rown-hall, for the aſſize, is called 
the Booth-hall. Under the bridge is a curious ma- 


chine, which raiſes water to ſerve the town ; though 


it is alſo ſupplied from Robin Hood's Well, which is 
a mile or two out of the city. Cheltenham is noted 
for its mineral waters, for which it has been much fre- 
quented, and is now more ſo, having obtained the 
ſanction of a viſit from their majeſties, and a part of 
the royal family. 0 

Moxuovrnsnixz, which was formerly part of 
Wales, is the moſt weſtern Engliſh county towards 
South Wales. 


Monmouth, 12 miles from Hereford, gives name 


to the county, and has its own from the mouth of the 
river Minway, at which it is ſituated. It ſtands plea- 
ſantly between that river and the Wye, over each of 
which it has a bridge. It has been a place of note 
ever ſince the conqueſt ; for the caſtle, now in ruins, 
was a ſtately edifice at that time. There are ſtill re- 
maining ſuch parts of its fortifications as ſhew that it 
was formerly very ſtrong. The town is, in a manner, 
ſurrounded by water, there being another river, the 
Trothy, over which it has alſo a bridge. It has a 
ſtately church, the eaſt end of which is curiouſly built. 
The place carries on a conſiderable traffic with Briſtol 
by means of the Wye. 

HEREFORDSHIR?, north of Monmouthſhire, is one 
of the moſt fertile counties in England, and particularly 
celebrated for its cyder. | 

Hereford, the ouly city in this county, has a good 
ſtone bridge of eight arches over the Wye, and is en- 
compaſſed with r1vers on all ſides but the weſt. Its name 
ſignifies the ford of an army, it having been for ſeve- 
ral hundred years the head quarters of the Saxons be- 
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fore the conqueſt, and of the Engliſh afterwards, who 
were ſtationed here to keep the Welſh in awe. Before 
the civil wars it had fix, but has now only four churches, 
The cathedral is a magnificent ſtructure, and contains 
monuments of its antient prelates. The biſhop's caſtle, 
the cloſe with the dignitaries houſes, and the college 
of the vicars and choriſters, are pleaſantly ſituated, Ir 
is a large, but not very populous city; the houſes old 
and mean, and the ſtreets dirty, by reaſon of its low 
ſituation. 

WOoRCESTERSHIRE, north-eaſt of Herefordſhire, is a 
well watered and very fruitful county. 

Worceſter, on the Severn, over which it has a fine 
ftone bridge, is the capital. 'The remarkable battle in 
1651, when Charles II. was defeated by Cromwell, was 


fought near the ſouih gate of the city, where bones of | 


the ſlain are frequently dug up. The chief manufac- 
tures of the place are broad cloth, gloves, and por- 
celaine, which is a compoſition of a middle nature, be- 
tween fine earth and glaſs. The public buildings make 
a grand appearance, eſpecially the guildhall, and the 
workhouſe. It had formerly a caſtle, and walls with 
three gates, and five watch towers ; all long ſince de- 
firoyed, The cathedral, which is exactly the model 
of that of Bruſſels, is a large edifice, but not very 
elegant, except the choir of the chapel, on the ſouth 
fide, which is of curious workmanſhip. A handſome 
library belongs to the cathedral, ſupported by one ſingle 
pillar in the middle. Herè are the monuments of king 
John; prince Arthur, brother. to Henry VIII. the 
counteſs of Saliſbury ; and other illuſtrious perſons. 
Beſides the cathedral, there are nine pariſh churches. 
The ſtreets are broad and well paved ; the Foregate- 
ſtreet is regular and beautiful. The hoſpitals deſerve 


notice, eſpecially that noble one erected by Robert | 


Berkley, of Spetchley, who laid out 20001. in the 
building; and 4000]. in endowing it for 12 poor men. 
Beſides this, there are ſix or ſeven others. The 
Severn, though generally rapid elſewhere, glides by 
Worceſter very gently. Here is a good water-houle 
and quay. Ps 
W arwicksHIRE, to the eaſt of Worceſterſhire, is 
very fertile, and particularly famoys for its iron works, 
Coventry is united with Litchfield in Staffordſhire, 
as a biſhopric. There are many traditional ſtories re- 
lating to this city, particularly that of lady Godina, 
who, to obtain and perpetuate ſome privileges, rode 
naked through the ſtreets; and an annual proceſſion 1s 
ſtill made through the town in commemoration of it, 
This city is large and populous, but the buildings are 
old; and ſome of them, which are built of timber, 
project out ſo much, that in the narrow ſtreets the tops 
of the oppoſite houſes almoſt touch. The chief 
churches are St. Michael's and Trinity. The Proteſtant 
diſſenters are a conſiderable body here. The town- 
houſe is worth ſeeing, the windows being of painted 
glaſs, repreſenting ſome of the old kings, &c. who 
have been benefactors to this city. Its chief manufac- 
Lures are tammies, and the weaving of ribbons. 
Warwick, on the Avon, the county town, ſtands on 
2 ſituation remarkably rocky. It is of great antiquity, 
and may be approached by four ways, anſwering to the 
points of the compaſs, and cut through rocks. Thele 
lead to four ſtreets, which meet in the center of the 
town. The walls and cellars are made in the rock. It 
is ſupplied with water by pipes from ſprings half a 
mile off, and has a noble ſtone bridge of 12 arches over 
the Avon. Here is a caſtle, the principal ornament of 
the place, ſtrong both by art and nature. The rock 
on which it ſtands is 40 feet from the river; but on 
the north ſide it is even with the town, From its ter- 


race, which is above 5o feet perpendicular above the 


Avon, there is a proſpect of the river, and a beautiful 

country beyond it. The apartments of the caſtle are 

well contrived, and many of them adorned with origi- 

nal pictures by Van Dyke. It was built originally by 

William the Conqueror, - Near the town is Guy's Cliff, 

a high perpendicular rock, where Guy, carl of War- 
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wick, is ſaid to have lived a hermit, after his defeating 
the Daniſh giant Colbrand. His ſword and other ac- 
coutrements are ſtill ſhewn in the caftle. 

Birmingham is a very large populous town, the 
upper part of which ſtands dry on the ſide of a hill, but 
the lower is watery, and inhabited by the meaner ſort 
of people. They are employed here in the iron works, 
in which they are ſuch ingenious artificers, that their 
performances, in the ſmall wares of iron and ſted, are 
admired both at home and abroad. It is much improv- 
ed of late years, both in public and private buildings. 
Near this town is a ſeat belonging to Sir Liſter Holt, 
bart. but converted into public gardens, with an organ, 
and other muſic, in imitation of Vauxhall, which is 
the name it now goes by. 

NoRTHAMPTONSHIRE, . eaſt of Warwickſhire, has 
leſs waſte ground than any other county, and conſe- 
quently is exceeding rich and fertile. 

Northampton ſtands upon the Nen, over which it 
has two bridges. The buildings were handſome, and 
the town large (having ſeven pariſh churches within the 
walls, and two without) when it was reduced to aſhes 
by adreadful fire in 1675, Liberal contributions from 
all parts of the kingdom reſtored it in a great meaſure 
to its original ſize; and for neatneſs, beauty, and 
ſituation, tew towns equal it. It has four churches, 
of which the great one, viz. Allhallows, is a handſome 
edifice, with a ſtately portico of 12 lofty Ionic co- 
lumns, and a ſtatue df king Charles II. on the balu- 
ſtrade. It ſtands near the center of the town, and at 
the meeting of four ſpacious ſtreets. The ſeſſions and 
aſſize houſe is a very beautiful building of the Corinthian 
order. The market place is one of the fineſt in Eu- 
rope. The horſe market is thought to exceed any 
other of the kind in England. Its moſt conſiderable 
manufacture is ſnoes, of which great numbers are ex- 
ported; the next to that ſtockings. A county hoſ- 
pital is built here after the manner of the infirmaries of 
London, Briſtol, Bath, &c. and the river Nen has 
lately been made navigable up to the town. 

HuNTINGDONSHIRE, to the eaſt of Northampton- 


ſhire, is a great corn and paſture county, and abounds 


in fiſh and wild fowl. 

Huntingdon, near the Ouſe, over which it has a ſtone 
bridge, is the conſtant place for the aſſize, as well as 
the county goal, and is a populous trading town, con- 
fiſting chiefly of one large ſtreet, well-built, with a 
handſome market-place, and a good grammar ſchool. 
More beautiful meadows are not to be ſeen any where 
than on the banks of the river, which, in the ſummer, 
are covered with numerous herds of cattle, and flocks 
of ſheep. The bridge, or rather bridges, with the 
cauſeway, are ornaments, as well as benefits to the town. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE, including the Iſle of Ely, is ſitua- 
ted to the weſt of Suffolk, and is in general very 
fertile, 

Cambridge is ſo called from its ſituation on the 


banks of the Cam, which forms ſeveral iſlands on the 


welt ſide, and divides the town into two parts, which 
are joined by a large ſtone bridge. Ir is very ancient, 
being well known in the time of the Romans by the 
name of Camboritum. William the Conqueror built 
a caſtle here, of which the gate-houſe is [till ſtanding, 
and uſed ſor the county goal. The town is divided 
into 10 wards, has 14 pariſh churches, contains up- 
wards of 1200 houſes, for the moſt part irregularly 
built, and about 6000 inhabitants. 

This univerſity contains 12 colleges and four halls, 
is a corporation of itſelf, and governed by a chancellor, 
high-ſteward, vice-chancellor, &c. 

Stourbridge, a large ſpot of ground near Cambridge, 
is famous for one of the greateſt annual fairs in England. 
The chief articles ſold here conſiſt of woollen cloth, 
hops, iron, wool, leather, and cheeſe. 

Ely, an ancient city, ſituated in the fenny country, 
called the Iſle of Ely, and being ſurrounded by the 
Ouſe and other ſtreams, is unhealthy, though it ſtands 
on ariſing ground. It was made an epiſcopal fee by 
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Henry 1. The cathedral and the biſhop's palace are 
its chief ornaments : the former has a remarkable dome 
and lanthorn, 

Newmarket, a handſome, well built town, 1 
of one long ſtreet, the north ſide of which is in Sut- 
folk, is famous for horſe-races, and much frequented 
by perſons of all ranks. The town is not modern, as 
the name imports; for it was of note in Edward III's, 
time ; but being burnt down in 1683, was afterwards 
rebuilt, Beſides the pariſh church of St. Mary's, there 
is alſo a ſmall church, All-Saints, which 1s, properly 
ſpeaking, only a chapel of eaſe to Wood-Ditton, in 
Cambridgeſhire. It is a healthy place, and on a ſpaci- 
ous heath, which is the fineſt courſe in England. Here 
are ſeveral very wide, ſteep, and long ditches, which 
were cut by the Eaſt Angles, to keep out the Mercians 
one of which, being a Frottdows work, much ſuperi- 
or to the reſt, has obtained the name of the Devil's 
Ditch ; which runs many miles over the heath. 


SUFFOLK, a maritime county, ſituated weſt of the 


German Ocean, has but an indifferent ſoil, but 1s well 
watered. 

Ipſwich was once in a flouriſhing ftate, as appears 
from the great number of ſhips that belonged to it, 
when its harbour was more commodious; and it had 
21 churches, of which now only 12 remain. The tide 
riſes here 12, and ſometimes 14 feet. The town is 
populous, about a mile long, and ſomething more in 
breadth, forming a fort of half moon on the banks of 
the river, over which it has a good bridge of ſtone. It 


is a corporation ; and its chief manufactures are linen 


and woollen, Here are a convenient quay and cuſtom- 


houſe. 
NorFoLK, a maritime county, to the north of Suf- 
folk, is exceedingly fruitful. . 
Norwich is a large city, near the conflux of the ri- 
vers Venſder and Yare. Ir ſtands on the fide of a hill, 
and is near two miles in length, and one in breadth. 


The town is irregular; though the buildings, both | 


public and private, are neat and handſome. The ma- 
nufactures, for the greateſt part, are crapes and ſtuffs, 


of which vaſt quantities are ſent from Yarmouth(a neigh- | 


bouring ſea port) to Holland, Germany, Sweden, and 
other parts in the Baltic. It has 12 gates, and fix 
bridges over the Yare; 36 churches, belides the cathe- 
dra}, and chapels and meeting-houſes of all denomina- 
tions, The roof of the cathedral, a large, venerable, 
and hand ſome ſtructure, is adorned with the hiſtory of 
the bible. The choir is large and ſpacious. Here are 
two churches for the Dutch and French Flemings, who 
enjoy ſingular privileges. 

Yarmouth is a fea port of great ſtrength, both from 
art and nature, It is eſteemed the key of this coaſt ; 
but though the harbour is a fine one, it is dangerous in 
windy weather. This place is noted for its herrings. 

{ INCOLNSHIRE is a large plentiful maritime county, 
ſituated to the weſt of the German Ocean, and divid- 
ed into three parts, viz. Holland, Keſteven, and Lind- 
ſey. The principal place in the firſt is 

Boſton, on the Witham, which is navigable to Lin- 
coln. This town was formerly made a ſtaple for wool, 
and the merchants of the Hans Towns fixed their guild 
here. It is a pleaſant, well built town, and has a good 
foreign and inland trade. Its church is reckoned the 
largeſt pariſh church without croſs ayles in all the world. 
Its tower, or ſteeple, is famous for its height and work- 


manſhip. It has a beautiful octagon lanthorn on the 


top, which is ſeen near 40 miles every way; but eſpe- 
cially on the ſea, as far as the entrance of the danger- 
ous channels called Lynn-deeps and Boſton-deeps ; fo 
that it is the guide of mariners, as well as the wonder 
of travellers, and is a magnificent ſpecimen of a fine 
Gothic taſte. The town has a commodious haven, and 
is plentifully ſupplied with freſh water by pipes from a 
pond, encloſed in the great common called the Weſt 
Fenn. 

The principal place of Keſleven is Stamford, on 
the Welland, which is navigable for barges. The 
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town is finely ſituated on the declivity of a hill, has a 
ſtone bridge of five arches, a town hall, fix pariſh 
churches, and a conſiderable trade in malt, coals, and 
free-ſtone. | 

Grantham, an ancient town on the river Witham 
has ſeveral good inns of great reſort. It is well 
built, Here is a fine large church, with a handſome 
ſpire, which, by a deception of the ſight, ſeems to ſtand 
awry. A good free-ſchool was built and endowed here 
by Biſhop Fox, where Sir Iſaac Newton received his 
firſt education. 

Lindſey diviſion contains 

Lincoln, built on the ſide of a hill, at the bottom of 
which runs the river Witham ig three ſmall channels, 
over which are ſeveral bridges. The cathedral was ef- 
teemed the glory of Lincoln; for irs magnificence and 
elevation is ſuch, that the monks concluded it would 


chagrin the devil to look at it, and thence an envious 


look, by a proverbial expreſſion, is compared to the 
devil looking over Lincoln. The city formerly abound- 
ed with monaſteries and churches. In the center of 
the old caſtle, which was built by the Romans, and re- 


paired by the Saxons, is a modern ſtructure, where the 


aſſizes are held. The city is a county of itſelf, and has 
extenſive power and privileges. On the down of Lin- 
coln is ſometimes ſeen that rare bird called the Buſtard. 
The country hereabout is very rich and agreeable; the 
noble track of Lincoln Heath extending, like Saliſbury 
Plain, above 50 miles. The cathedral was ſucceſ- 
ſively brought to perfection by ſeveral of its biſhops. 
Here 1s the fineſt and largeſt bell in England, called 
Tom of Lincoln, near five ton weight, and near 23 
feet in compaſs. 

RUTLANDSHIRE, to the ſouth weſt of Lincolnſhire, 
is the ſmalleſt county in England, but contains more 
parks than any other, and is as fertile as pleaſant. 

Oak ham, the ſhire town for the aſſize, is fituate in 
the little but rich vale of Catmos, and famous for its 
market, fairs, caſtle, hoſpitals, and free ſchool. This 
town is particularly remarkable for an ancient cuſtom 
ſtill kept up, viz. that every peer of the realm, the 
firſt time he comes through this town, ſhall give a horſe- 
ſhoe to nail upon the caſtle-gate; and if he refuſes, 
the bailiff of the manor has power to ſtop his coach, 
and rake the ſhoe from one of his horſes. This is now 
called the order of the horſe- ſnoe; and it is common 
for the donor to have a large one made with his name 
ſtamped on it, and often gilt. One over the judges 
ſeat, in the aſſize hall, is of curious workmanſhip. 

LxicesSTERSIRE, fituated to the welt of Rutland- 
ſhire, is a plentiful county. a 

Leiceſter, the chief town, is the largeſt, beſt built, 
and moſt populous in the ſhire: it has ſix pariſhes, and 
five churches. The freemen are exempt from toll in 
all markets in England. There is an exquiſite piece of 
workmanſhip in the high ſtreet, in form of Our Saviour's 
croſs. The hofpital, built by Henry Plantagenet, 
duke of Lancaſter, is ſupported by ſome revenues of 
the duchy of Lancaſter, ſo as to be capable of main- 
taining an hundred aged perſons decently. It was re- 
built in 1776, at his majeſty's expence, There is an- 
other near the abbey for ſix widows. The inhabitants 
have greatly improved in their manufacture of ſtockings 
wove in frames, and return in that article a large ſum 
annually. Before the caſtle was diſmantled it was a 
noble work. Its hall and kitchen ſtill remain entire; 
and the former is ſo lofty and ſpacious, that it is made 
a court of juſtice at the aſſizes. One of the gateways 
of this place has an arch of curious workmanſhip; and 
in the tower, over it, 15 kept the- magazine for the 
county militia, St. Margaret's church is a noble and 
elegant ſtructure. | 

NoTTINGHAMSHIRE, to the north of Leiceſterſhire, 
is fruitful towards the eaſtward part, but unfertile 
weſtward. | 

Nottingham ſtands pleaſantly on the aſcent of a rock 
overlooking the river Trent, which runs parallel with 
it about a mile to the ſouth, and has been made navi- 
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gable. It has three churches; a grand town-houſe 
built on piazzas; a fine ſpacious market-place, well 
ſupphedz a goal for the town and county; a manu- 
factory for weaving frame ſtockings ; and likewiſe for 
glaſs and earthen ware. The rock on which the town 


ſtands is ſo remarkably ſoft, as to be capable of being ||| Mary's, or Low Church. The former is a ſpacious 


cut out into ſteps, and other purpoſes, with great eaſe. 
The cellars are very good for keeping beer; and the 
county abounding in barley, the malt and beer-trade 
are greatly followed. Here is a houſe built on the fide 


of a hill, where one enters at the garret, and deſcends | 


to the cellar, which is at the top of the houſe. As the 
caſtle has oftener been the reſidence of our monarchs 
than any place ſo far from London, the town has more 
gentlemens houſes than any town of the ſize in Britain. 
In the duke of Newcallle's park there is a ledge of 
perpendicular rocks hewn into a church, houſes, cham- 
bers, dove-houſes, &c. 

DERBYSHIRE, to the welt of Nottinghamſhire, is 
barren on its ſurface, owing to the great number of 
hills, mountains, &c. but rich within the bowels of 
thoſe eminences. The peak, a mountainous part of 
this county, is much vilited on account of ſome rari- 
ties, called the Wonders of the peak; amongſt which 
is the fine ſeat of the duke of Devonſhire, at Chat- 
ſworth. 

Derby, the county town, ſo called from having been 
a park or ſhelter for deer, ſtands on the weſt ſide of 
the river Derwent, over which it has a neat ſtone bridge 
of five arches. The ſouth ſide is watered by a little 
rivulet, called Mertin-brook, which has nine bridges 
over it. The moſt remarkable church in Derby is 
All-Saints, or Allhallows, having a beautiful Gothic 
ſquare tower, 60 yards high, with 4 pinnacles. This 
town depends chiefly on a retail trade, alſo in buying 
and felling corn, in making malt, and brewing ale, of 
both which great quantities are ſent to London. 

YoRKSHIRE, the largeſt county in the kingdom, con- 
tains a variety of foils, and is divided into three Rid- 
ings, viz, welt, eaſt, and north, being ſo diſtinguiſhed 
on account of their ſituations with reſpect to the city of 
York. 

York is ſituated 6n the river Ouſe, and its chief 
magiſtrate has the title of Lord Mayor. The cathedral 
is built in the Gothic taſte, The windows are adorned 
with glaſs exquiſitely painted with ſcripture hiſtory, 
The nave of this church is four feet and half wider, and 
11 feet higher, than that of St. Paul's. The aſcent 
from it, through the choir to the altar, is by ſix ſteps. 
The entrance of the middle nave of the church, at the 
weſt door, is under the largeſt Gothic arch in Europe, 
which binds and ſupports the two towers. At the ſouth 
end of the croſs iſle is a circular window, called the 
marigold window, from its glaſs being ſtained of that 
colour ; and a large one at the north end, conſiſting of 
five lights, reaching almoſt from bottom to top. The 
painting repreſents embroidery. ; 

The city belongs to neither of the Ridings, but enjoys 
its own liberty, and a juriſdiction over 36 villiages and 
hamlets in the neighbourhood, on the weſt fide of the 
Ouſe. This liberty is called the Ainſtey, or county, 
of the city of York. 

York is pleaſantly ſituated, and divided into four 
wards, containing 28 pariſhes, and walled, but not 
fortified with artillery. The river Ouſe, from the north, 
paſſes through it, and divides it into two parts, joined 
rogether by a ſtone bridge of five arches, of which the 
middlemoſt is reckoned, for height, breadth, and ar- 
chitecture, to be equal to the Rialto at Venice, though 
not to that at Blenheim, The great council-chamber, 
the exchequer, the ſheriff's court, and the two city 
priſons, are kept upon this bridge. The river brings 
large veſſels to the quay, though at 60 miles diſtance 
from the ocean. It has four large well built gates, and 
five poſterns. The other moſt remarkable ſtructures are 
the guildhall ; the fratue of king Edgar, who re- built 
the city, and St. Anthomy's- hall. The market-houſe, 
in the ſtreet called the Pavement, is a curious piece of 
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architecture, ſupported by 12 pillars of the Tuſcan 
order; and there is another til] larger in a ſquare, call- 
ed' Thurſday market. In this city are 17 churches. 
Hull, or Kingſton upon Hull, has two churches, 
one called Trinity, or High Church, the other St. 


beautiful building, the pillars of which are remarkably 
ſmall; and had, before the reformation, 12 chantries, 
in one of which is now a neat library. Here are ſeve- 
ral meeting-houſes, an exchange, a cuſtom houſe, and 
an engine for making ſalt- water freſh, Here is a free- 
ſchool, with an hall over it, belonging to the merchants, 
who have founded an hoſpital, called Trinity-houſe, in 
which are maintained many diſtreſſed ſeamen and their 
widows, The town carries'on a great trade in fail mak- 
ing; is large, cloſe built, and populous. The rigid 
diſcipline beggars meet with here makes Hull tremen- 
dous to them. All foreign poor are whipped out, and 
the poor of the town are ſet to work. They have a cant 
litany among them, viz. © From Hell, Hull, and 
Halifax, good Lord deliver us.” 

Scarborough is a large town, built in the foim of a 
creſcent, on the fide of a ſteep hill. Ir has a commo- 
dious quay, but little trade. The pier is maintained 
by a duty upon coals; and the mariners have erected an 
hoſpital for widows and poor ſeamen, which is main- 
tained by a rate on veſſels, and deductions out of ſeamens 
wages. From the middle of November herrings are 
taken here in great numbers. Belides herrings, they 
catch ling, cod-fiſh, haddock, and other fiſh in great 
plenty; and ſometimes whiting and mackarel. The 
ſpaw-well is at the foot of an exceeding high cliff, ri- 
ſing perpendicular out of the earth like a boiling por, 
near the level of high-water mark in ſpring tides, with 
which it is often over-flowed. It is never dry, and in 
an hour yields 24 gallons of water, which is purgative 
and diuretic. Here is good accommodation, beſides 
aſſemblies and public balls. The reſort of company to 
this place is prodigious. 

Dux HAM Bis HO PRI, ſituated to the north of York- 
ſhire, is (though not a fertile county) very rich in 
coals. 

Durham, ſituated on a hill, has a cathedral, which 
is an old but magnificent pile. Beſides the cathedral, 
here are ſix pariſſ churches. Southward of the cathe- 
dral is the college, a ſpacious court, the whole of which 
has been rebuilt, or much repaired, ſince the reſtora- 
tion. Above the college-gate is the exchequer ; and 
at the weſt the gueſt-hall, for the entertainment of 
On the north ſide of the college ſchool is a 
houſe for the maſter; and between the church-yard 
and caſtle an open area, called the Palace Green; to 
the weſt of which is the ſhire-hall, where the aſſizes and 
ſeſſions are held for the county; and near it a library. 
On the eaſt is an hoſpital, built and endowed by Biſhop 
Coſin. On the north ſide is a caſtle, now the biſhop's 
palace, built by William the Conqueror, the outer 
gate-houſe of which is at preſent the county goal. The 
toll-booth, near St. Nicholas's church, and the croſs 
conduit, in the market place, with the two brigdes 
over the Were, are the other principal public buildings. 

NoRTHUMBERLAND, the moſt northern county of 
England towards Scotland, is fertile towards the ſea, 
and has great quantities of ſheep fed in the mountainous 
parts; but its peculiar wealth is pit coal, 

Newcaſtle is an antient, large, diſagreeable, and dirty 
town, but exceedingly populous, and very rich. It is 
Gruated at the end of the antient Picts Wall, on the river 
Tyne, over which it has a fine bridge. Hence it is 
called Newcaſtle upon Tyne. The commerce carried 
on in coals and ſalmon 1s amazing, and has rendered 
it, in a great meaſure, the emporium of the north. It 
may be ſaid to be ſituated both in Northumberland and 
the biſhopric of Durham ; though that part of it which 
is in the latter is called Gateſide, and is Iike Soutk- 
waik to London, the liberties coming no farther than 
the great iron gate upon the bridge, which has the arms 
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of Newcaſtle on the north ſide. The ſituation of the 
town is very uneven and unpleaſant, eſpecially that 
part which is moſt conſiderable for buſineſs, and which 
lies upon the river; for it is built on the declivity of a 
ſteep hill, which makes the ſtreets difficult and uncaſy. 
Tt is alſo crowded with houſes, eſpecially in that part 
of the town beſt ſituated for trade. The caſtle, though 
old and ruinous, overlooks the whole town, The ex- 
change is a noble and magnificent building, ſituated in 


the only broad place of that part of the town, and conti- 


guous both to the river and the cuſtom-houſe, but too 
much pent up for want of room. Between the town-wall 
and the river is a ſpacious place, firinly wharfed up with 
a facing of free-ſtone, and makes a very fine quay. Be- 
ſides the commerce abovementioned, here are ſome 
glaſs-houſes, iron manufactories, &c. Here is an hoſ- 
pital, built by ſubſcription, ſeveral churches and 
chapels, beſides St. Nicholas's church, which 1s a cu- 
rious fabric, an exchange, manſion-houſe, public li- 
brary, &c. | 3 

Berwick upon Tweed is a town fortified in the mo- 
dern way, bur is much contracted from its antient ex- 
tent; the old caſtle and works now: lying at ſome diſ- 
tance beyond the preſent ramparts. Abundance of 
wool is exported from this town ; alſo eggs, which are 
collected through the country, to a prodigious annual 
amount. It was always, before the Union, a bone of 
contention between the two nations. Both had an eye 


upon it, and therefore it was well fortified ; but no-w- 


the works are greatly impaired. It is a county and 
town of itſelf ; and though ſituated on the north ſide 
of the Tweed, is included in Northumberland. It has 
handſome ſtreets, a fine pariſh church, a town-houſe, 
an exchange, and a beautiful bridge of 16 arches over 
the T weed, leading to Tweed's Mouth, a fuburb where 
is another large church ; and betwixt the town wall and 
its once ſtately caſtle is a handſome ſuburb, called 
Caſtle-gate. Here is a noble ſalmon fiſhery, eſteemed 
equal to any in England, and alſo a conſiderable ma- 
nufacture of fine ſtockings. 

Alnwick is a populous, well built town. It has 
three gates, which are almoſt entire; and an old ſtately 
Gothic caſtle, the ſeat of the dukes of Northumberland. 

CUMBERLAND, ſituated ſouth-weſt of Northumber- 
land, has a wholeſome air, but is not very fertile. 

Carliſle, ſituated at the conflux of the rivers Eden, 
Petterill and Cauda, is a ſea-port, but without ſhips, 
merchants, or trade, and has but two pariſh churches, 
St. Cuthbert's and St. Mary's. The choir of the ca- 
thedral is an exact piece of architecture. The roof is 
elegantly vaulted with wood, and embelliſhed with the 
arms of France and England ; the Percy's, Lucy's, 
Warren's, &c. This town is the key of England on 
the welt ſea, as Berwick upon Fweed is on the eaſt 
ſea. It has a bridge over the Eden, which is but a 
little way from Scotland, the ſouth part of which in- 
dents into England, at leaſt 5o miles farther than it 


does at Berwick. 


Whitehaven is ſo called from the white cliffs that | 


are near it, and ſhelter the harbour from tempeſts. It 
is a populous rich town, chiefly obliged to the Lowther 
family for its improvement, who were at a vaſt ex- 
pence to make the harbour more commodious, and to 
beautify the town, the trade of which chiefly conſiſts of 
ſalt and coal. 

WESTMORELAN p, ſituated to the ſouth-eaſt of Cum- 
berland, has a healthy but ſharp air, 1s very moun- 
tainous, and conſequently includes many barren tracks. 

Appleby, the county town, 1s neither rich or beauti- 
ful; yet the ſituation of it, in the midſt of pleaſant 
fields, and on the banks of the river Eden, which al- 
moſt encompals it, is very agreeable. Its name is a 
corruption of the Aballaba in the Notitia; and it was 
the ſtation of the Mauri Aureliani, a band of Roman 
ſoldiers ſo called, becauſe they were ſent hither by 
the Emperor Aurelian. Here alto is an hoſpital for 


a governeſs and twelve other widows, called the mo- 


ther and twelve ſiſters. 
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Kendal, 16 miles from Appleby, called alſo Kirkby 
Kandale, that is, a church by the dale upon the tiver 
Can, over which it has two bridges of ſtone and 
one of wood, and a harbour for boats. It is much 
ſuperior to Appleby in trade, buildings, number and 
wealth of the inhabitants, and is the largeſt town in the 
county. 

Lonſdale, or Kirby Lonſdale, is a large well built 
town, ſeated on the river Lone. It has a handſome 
ſtone bridge, with a ſtately church and a fine church- 
yard, from which and from the banks of the river is 2 
fine proſpect of the mountains at a great diſtance, and 
of the beautiful courſe of the river Lone, in a valley 
far beneath. This town has a good trade in cloth, 

LancasHIRE, a maritime county, ſituated to the 


eaſtward of the Iriſh Sea, is famous for its many. 


factures, for the fertility of the level parts, and the 
treaſures contained within the bowels of the mountain- 
ous diſtricts, , | | 

The navigation made by the Duke of Bridgewater, 
in this county, is highly worthy- of notice. It bears 
veſſels of 60 tons burthen, and is carried over two 
rivers, the Merſey and the Irwell. The adit which 
was neceſſary to be made, in order to drain the water 
from the coal mines, is rendered navigable for boats 
of ſix or ſeven tons burthen, and forms a kind of ſub- 
terraneous river, which runs about a mile and a half 
under ground, and communicates with the canal. This 
part leads to the head of. the mines, is arched over 
with brick, and is juſt wide-enough for the paſſage of 
the boat. At the mouth of it are two folding doors, 
which are cloſed as ſoon as you enter, and you then 
proceed by candle-light, which caſts a livid gloom, 
ſerving only to make darkneſs viſible, 

But this diſmal gloom is rendered ſtill more aweful 
by the ſolemn echo of this ſubterraneous water, which 
returns various and diſcordant ſounds. One while you 
are ſtruck with the grating noſe of engines, which by a 
curious contrivance let down the coals into the boats: 
then again you hear the ſhock of an exploſion, oc- 
caſioned by blowing up the hard rock, which will 
not yield to any other force than that of gun- powder: 
the next minute your ears are ſaluted by the ſongs of 
merriment from either ſex, who thus beguile their la- 
bours in the mine. 

You have no ſooner reached the head of the works 
than a new ſcene offers to your view. There you be- 
hold man and woman almoſt in the primitive ſtate of 
nature, toiling in different capacities, by the glim- 
mering of a dim taper. Some digging coal out of the 
bowels of the earth; ſome again loading it in little 
waggons made for the purpoſe; andothers drawing theſe 
waggons to the boats. 

To perfect this canal without impeding the pu- 
blic roads, bridges are built over it, and where the 
earth has been raiſed to preſerve the level, arches are 
formed under it ; but what principally ſtrikes every 
beholder is a work raiſed near Barton-bridge, to con- 
vey the canal over the Merſey. This is done by means 
of three ſtone arches, ſo ſpacious and lofty, as to admit 
veſſels ſailing through them; and indeed nothing can 
be more ſingular and pleaſing, than to obſerve large 
veſſels in full ſail under the aqueduct, and at the ſame 
time the duke's veſſels failing over all, near fifty feet 
above the navigable river. 

Lancaſter, the ſhire town, has its name from the 
river Lone, on the ſide of which it 1s ſituated near its 
mouth, and gives name to the whole county, Here 
are frequently found the coins of Roman emperors, 
eſpecially where the Benedictine Friars had a cloyſter, 
which they ſay was the area of an antient city burnt 
to the ground in 1322 by the Scots. After this con- 
flagration they built nearer the river, by a green hill, 
upon which ſtands a caſtle, and on the top of it a 
handſome church. At the bottom there is a fine bridge 
over the Lone ; and on the ſteepeſt part of it hangs a 
piece of very ancient Roman-wall, now called Wery- 
wall. In digging a cellar ſeveral cups were found 
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that had been uſed in ſacrifices. It was formerly more 
remarkable for agriculture than commerce; but is 
much improved in the latter, being, at preſent, a po- 

ulous, thriving corporation, with a tolerable harbour 
and cuſtom-houſe. The county aſſizes are held in the 
caſtle, which is one of the fineſt monuments of antiquity 
in this kingdom. 

Liverpool is a neat populous town, and the moſt 
flouriſhing ſea-port in theſe parts. The inhabitants 
drive an incredible trade, with very large ſtocks, to all 
the northern and ſouthern parts of the world, They 
import almoſt all kinds of foreign goods, have a large 
inland trade, and ſhare in that to Ireland and Wales, 
with Briſtol. It is alſo the moſt convenient and moſt 
frequented paſſage to Ireland, ſtanding at the mouth 
of the Merſey river, or Liverpool-water, as the ſailors 
call it. The harbour is defended on the ſouth fide by 
a caſtle, and on the weſt by a tower, on the Merſey. 
It has four churches, many ſpacious clean ſtreets, an 
elegant town houſe, an admirable wet dock, with 
iron flood gates, a ſtately cuſtom-houſe, a neat play- 
houſe, &c. 

Mancheſter, near the conflux of the Irk and Irwell, 
is a place of great trade, handſome, well built, and 
populous, and has a ſpacious market place, a college, 
an exchange, &c. The fuſtian manufacture, called 
Mancheſter cottons, has been much improved by ſome 
late inventions of dying and printing. The greateſt 
variety of other ſtuffs, known by the name of Man- 
cheſter goods, as ticking, tapes, filleting and linen 
cloth, not only enrich the town, but render the people 
induſtrious. The collegiate church is very large and 
beautiful, with a choir remarkable for its curious carv- 
ed work, and a famous clock that ſhews the age of the 
moon. As the Hague, in Holland, 1s deſervedly called 
the moſt magnificent village in Europe, ſo Mancheſter 
may with equal propriety be ſaid to be the greateſt 


village in England; the higheſt magiſtrate being only a 


conſtable or headborough ; though it is more populous 
than York, or many other cities in England, 

Warrington, a large town on the river Merſey, has 
a market well ſupplied with corn, cattle, and fiſh. Here 
is an academy 2 upon a noble and extenſive 
plan for educating youth in the learned profeſſions. 
In this town, and the neighbouring villages, ſail- cloth 
is made for the royal navy. Here are alſo copper 
works, ſugar-houſes, and glaſs-houſes, which furniſh 
the induſtrious with the means of obtaining a comfort- 
able ſubſiſtance. On the banks of the Merſey, which, 
by means of wears and locks, is made navigable to 
Mancheſter, are paper-mills, gun powder-mills, oil- 
mills, iron forges and ſlitting-mills. 

Preſton is a fine town, ſeated on the river Ribble. 
Though it has no manufacture, it has a court of chan- 
cery and other offices of juſtice, for the county pala- 
tine of Lancaſter. From the gentry many miles 
round reſorting here in winter, and having aſſembles, 
balls, &c. it is vulgarly called Proud Preſton, It has 
a large market-place. On the neighbouring common 
are frequent horſe races. Near it the duke of Hamil- 
ton, who came to reſcue Charles I. from. impri- 
ſonment, was defeated in 1648 as were alſo the Eng- 
li rebels, under general Foſter, in 1715. 

Wigon is inhabited by ſhop-keepers of almoſt all 
kinds, has a manufacture of coverlets, rugs and blan- 
kets, and is governed by a mayor, a recorder, alder- 
men, &c. | 

Near this town is a well, which at firſt ſight does not 
appear to be a ſpring, but rather rain-water. There 
is nothing about it that ſeems extraordinary; but upon 
emptying it there preſently breaks out a ſulphurous 
vapour, which cauſes the water to bubble up as if it 
boiled. A candle being put to it, it- preſently takes 
fire and burns like brandy. The flame in a calm ſea- 
ſon will continue a whole day, by the heat of which 

you may boil meat, eggs, &c. 85 
CukshIRE, to the ſouth of Lancaſhire, has a ſerene 
air, and good ſoil, and is famous for its cheeſe, 
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Cheſter, or, as it is commonly called, Weſt Cheſter; 


is a large well built city, full of wealthy inhabitants, 
who, by its neighbourhood to the Severn, and to Ire- 
land, drive a conſiderable trade; as may be ſeen by 
the great fairs held here every year; to which abun- 


dance of tradeſmen and merchants come from all parts, 


but particularly from Briſtol and Dublin. The houſes 
are, generally ſpeaking, diſtinguiſhed from all the 
buildings in Britain, They are, for the moſt part, of 
timber, very large and ſpacious, but -are- built with 
galleries, piazzas, or covered walks before them, in 
which the people, who walk, are ſo hid, that, to look 
up or down the ſtreets, one fees no-body ſtirring, ex- 
cept with horſes, carts, &c. and yet they may be faid 
to be full of people. By the ſame means alſo the ſhops 
are, as It were, hid; little or no part of them being to 
be ſeen, unleſs one is under thoſe rows, or juſt oppo- 
ſite to a houſe, 

Nantwich, or Namptwich, is a large well-built town. 
The inhabitants are wealthy and carry on a conſiderable 
trade, particularly in falt and cheeſe, the latter exceed- 
ing all that is made in the county, from the excellency 
of the ſoil, Here are ſalt ſprings which lie on the banks 
of a freſh water ſtream, of which they make great quan- 
tities of ſalt. The water brought from the ſalt ſprings 
to the wich houſes, as they are called, by troughs, is 
received into large caſks ſet in the ground. From hence 
It is put into the leads, and a fire made for keeping it 
warm, during which women with wooden rakes gather 
it as it ſettles to the bottom. After this it is put into 
ſalt barrows, a kind of wicker baſkets, in the ſhape of 
a ſugar-loaf reverſed, that the water may drain from it 
and leave the ſalt dry. 8 

STAFFORDSHIRE, to the ſouth eaſt of Cheſhire, is 
a rich, though not a fertile county, the principal places 
bein 9 
Litchfield, a large neat town, which is, when joined 
to Coventry, a biſhopric. The cathedral ſuffered much 
in the time of the civil wars, but was thoroughly re- 
paired after the reſtoration of Charles IT. and is now a 
noble and admirable ſtructure. It is walled in like a 
caſtle; but ſtands on ſuch an eminence that it is ſeen 
10 miles round. 

Stafford is the ſhire town where the aſlizes are held. 
It ſtands low, on the river Sow, over which it has a 

ood bridge. Here are two handſome churches, a free- 
ſchool, and a ſpacious market-place, in which ſtands 
the ſhire-hall. It is well built and paved, and much 
increaſed of late, both in wealth and inhabitants, by 
its manufacture of cloth. The buildings are, for the 
moſt part, of ſtone and ſlate, and ſome of them in the 
modern taſte. Not only the aſſizes, but the quarter 
ſeſſions are kept in this town. — 

Wolverhampton ſtands on a high ground, and is a 
populous, well built town, and the ſtreets well paved ; 
but all the water the town is ſupplied with, except 
what falls from the ſkies, comes from four weak ſprings 
of different qualities, which go by the name of Pud- 
ding-well, Horſe-well, Waſhing-well, and Meal-well. 
From the laſt they fetch all the water they uſe for boil- 


ing or brewing, in leather buckets, laid acroſs a horſe, 


with a funnel at the top, by which they fill them; and 
in the other wells they clean tripe, water horſes, and 
waſh linen. To the high and dry ſituation of the place 
is aſcribed its healthy ſtate. 

SHORPSHIRE, ſouth of Cheſhire, is tolerably fertile; 

Shrewſbury has two bridges over the Severn, which 
ſurrounds it, except on the north ſide, in the form of a 
horſe-ſhoe, and renders it a? $a It has a free 
grammar ſchool, founded and endowed by Edward VI, 
Queen Elizabeth rebuilt it, added a library, and en- 
dowed it more largely. Here are five churches, be- 
ſides meeting houles : likewiſe 12 incoporated com- 


panies, who repair in their formalities, once a year, to 


Kingſland, on the oppoſite ſide of the Severn, where 
they entertain the mayor and corporation, in bowers 


| erected for that purpoſe, and diſtinguiſned by mottos 


or devices ſuitable to their reſpective arts and trales. 
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The ſtreets are large, and the houſes well built, with 
hanging gardens down to the river. Charles II. would 
have erected this town into a city; but the rownſmen 
choſe to remain a corporation ; for which refuſal they 
were afterwards ealled the proud Salopians. The town 
has been famed throughout England for cakes. Its 
brawn is reckoned to exceed that of Canterbury. Here 


is plenty 


of proviſions, eſpecially ſalmon and other 


good fiſh, Here are many Welch families ; and on 
market days the general language ſpoken is Welch. 
One great ornament in this town is that called the 


En 


arry, now converted into one of the fineſt walks in 


land, both for beauty and extent. It takes in at 


leaſt 20 acres of ground on the ſouth and ſouth-weſt 


es... ee. 


| ſides of the town, betwixt its walls and the Severn. 

is ſhaded with rows of lime trees on each ſide, and 
adorned in the center with a fine double alcove, and 
ſeats on both ſides, one of them facing the town 
and the other the river. It is reckoned not inferior to 
the mall in St. James's park. Upon the Welch bridge 
there is a noble gate, over the arch of which is placed 
the ſtatue of the great Llewellyn, the idol of the Welch 
and the laſt Welch prince. : 


A NEW, ROYAL axd AUTHENTIC SYSTEM os UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY.! 
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Many curious and neceſſary particulars, which pre- 


viouſly inſerted in the reſpective counties would have 
been diſguſting from the frequent repetition, may be 
| known by the following table, where they are exhibited 
| at one view. - 


| 


Modern Names. Antient Names. 
| Bedfordſhiie Bedfordia 
Berkſhire Readingum 
Buckinghamſhire |Buckinghamia 
Cambridgeſhire Camborltum 
Elia 
Cheſhire Deva 
Cornwall Lanſtaphadonia 
Cumberland Luguvallum 
Derbyſhire Derbia 
| Devonſhire IſcaDanmontorum 
| Plimuta 
Dorſetſhire Dunium 
Durham Dunellum 
Eſſex Colonia 
Canonium 
Glouceſterſhire Clerum 
Hampſhire Venta Belgarnm 
Clauſentum 
Herefordſhire | Herefordia 
Hertfordfhire Hertfordia 
Huntingdonſhire Huntingdonia 
Kent Durovernum 
| Roffa 
Lancaſhire Longovicus | 
Mancumium 
Leiceſterſhire Rhagæ 
Lincolnſhire Lindum 
Middleſex Londinum 
Weſtmonaſterium 
Monmouthſhire Monumenta 
Norfolk Norvicum 
Garrianorum 
Northampton Petroburgum 
Antona Borealis 
Northumberland Gabroſentum 
Nottinghamſhire |Nottinghamia 
Oxfordſhire Oxonium 
Rutlandſhire Uxocona 
Shropſhire Salopia 
Ludloa 
Somerſetſhire Briſtolium 
Aquæ Calidæ 
Staffordſhire Lichfeldia 
Staffordia 
Suffolk Gippevicum 
| ; Villa Fauſtini 
Surrey Neomagus 
Regiopolis 
| Suſſex Ciceſtria 
| Warwickſhire Præſidium 
Coventria 
Weſtmoreland Concangium 
Wiltſhire e 
Worceſterſhire Bannogenium 
Yorkſhire Eboracum' 
5 Richmondia 
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[A TABLE, containing the Modern and Antient Names of the Counties or Shires in England, the Titles they 


give, their Length, Breadth, Circumference, Cities and Towns, Diſtance from London, Market Towns, | 
the Number of Members they ſend to Parliament, and the Number of Pariſhes and Acres contained in each. | 
7” Ch Ch. City or \ Ditttr | Market Parfia. Numb. Number of 5 ws | 
Leng Bred. | cumf. Towns. Lond. Towns. | Mem. | Pariſh. ] Acres. 
22] 15| 73 Bedford 500 10 | 4 | 124| 260,000 | 
39] 29120 Reading 401 12 9 140 $27,000 
39] 18 |138]Buckingham | 57] 14 | 14 | 185 441,000 
40 25 [130] Cambridge T27-- 9 6 | 163 570,000 
| Ely 68 | | | 
45] 25 130 Cheſter 182] 12 4 86 720, G00 | 
78] 42150] Launceſton [214] 27 | 44 | 171 960,000 
Truro 257 
55 38168 Carliſle 2988 14 6 58] 1,040,000 | 
40] 30 130 Derby 126] 11 4 | 106] 680,000 
69] 66 | 200] Exeter 173] 49 | 26 | 394] 1,920,000 | 
Plymouth 216 | 
50] 40 [150] Dorcheſter [120] 22 | 20 | 248 772,000 | 
39] 35 [107 8 257] 8 4 52 610,000 | 
4 1 co] Colchefter ri 22 41 1,249, 00 
"1 43155 Chelmsford 28 1 : 1 
56] 22 [156] Glouceſter 100 27 8 | 280 800,000 | 
64] 36150 Wincheſter 63] 18 26 | 253] 1,312,000 
Southampton] 75 | | 
35 30 [08 Hereford 1300 8 | 8 | 176 660,000 | 
36 28 1400 Heriford J 21] 18 | 6 | 120] 451,000 
24| 18 | 67] Huntingdon | 59] 6 | 4 79] 240,000 
56 36166 Canterbury 56] 28 | 18 | 408] 1,248,000 | 
Rocheſter 30 | 
7] 32107 Lancaſter 2 2 14 60] 1,150,000 
#74. y Mancheſter 782 : 4 s 
30] 25 96 Leiceſter 99] 13 | 4 | 200 560,000 
60] 35 |180| Lincoln 132] 39 | 12 | 688] 1,740,000 
24] 18 | 95| London of 5 | 18 | 143 247,000 I 
Weſtminſter | 1 ; 
29] 20| 84] Monmouth 1251 8 1 
57] 35 140 Norwich 109] 32 | 12 | 660] 1,148,000 | 
Yarmouth 123 
55] 26125 Peterborough| 81] 11 |. 9 330 550,000 | 
Northampton] 66 | 
50 40[150] Newcaſtle | 271] 11 8 | 46] 1, 370, | 
43] 24110 Nottingham 1264 9 8 168 $60,000 | 
42] 26130 Oxford 541 15 9 280 £34,000 
15] 10| 4o|Oakham 96 2 2 4.8 I1,000 | 
400 33 |134|Shrewſbury 155 15 | 12 | 1750] 890,006 | 
Ludlow 138 
60 50 200 Briſtol 117] 30 | 18 | 385] 1,075,000 
Bath 108 
40] 26 |140|Litchfield 118 18 | 10 | 150 810,000 
Stafford 135 
48] 24146 Ipſwich 69] 32 | 16 | 575 995,000 
Bury 70 NE | 
341 21 112 Guilford 29 11 | 14 | 140 592,000 | 
Kingſton 12 | 
65| 29 |170|Chicheſter 61] 18 | 28 | 312 | 
33] 26 [122|Warwick 931 14 6' | 158 670,000 
| Covent 91 Bt 
39] 24 |120|Kendal 257] 8 | 4 | 64] 510,000 
40 30 |142|Saliſbury 82] 23 | 34 | 304 
Wilton 85 
36 28 [130] Worceſter . 111 11 9 152] $540,000 | 
114| 80| 360] York 197] 49 | 30 | 563] 3,770,000 
: | | Richmond 230 | 
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EUROPE. 


SECTION u. 
PRINCIPALITY or WALES. 


ALES was formerly of greater extent than it is 

at preſent, as it included the counties of Mon- 

mouth and Hereford, which have ſince been annexed 
to England. 

It is bounded on all ſides by the ſea and the Severn, 
except on the eaſt, where it joins to the counties of 
Cheſter, Salop, Hereford, and Monmouth; being 113 
miles long, and go broad where wideſt. The country, 
though generally mountainous, is not altogether un- 
fruitful, as the vallies abound in corn, the ſeas and 
rivers with fiſh, and the hills, excluſive of the metals 
and minerals they contain, feed great quantities of black 
cattle, ſheep, deer, goats, &c. This country is, at preſent, 
divided into eleven counties, excluſive of the Ifle of 
Angleſey; according to which we ſhall conſider it. 

RAbNORSHIRE, to the ſouth weſt of Shropſhire, is 
tolerably fertile. The chief commodities are ſheep 
and horſes. The principal place is 

Radnor, 157 miles from London, a very ancient 
borough, chiefly conſiſting of thatched houſes. It was 
called Radnor, by the Engliſh, from Rhaiadr Gwy, 
or the catara& of the river Wye, near the town of 
Rhaiadr. It ſtands in a fruitful valley, at the bottom 
of a hill, where abundance of ſheep are fed. 

BRECKNOCKSHIRE, to the ſouth of Radnorſhire, has 
a ſharp but wholefome air, is very mountainous, and 
abounds with black cattle, veniſon, goats, and wild 
fowls. 

Brecknock, or Brecon, 159 miles from London, 
which is the capital, and almoſt the centre of the coun- 
ty, is a compact, well-built town, where the aſſizes 
are held. Ir ſtands ar the confluence of the rivers 
Hondhy and Uſk, over which it has a good ſtone 
bridge. It is well inhabited, and has ſome ſhare in 
the woollen manufacture. The ruins of its caſtle, built 
by Bernard de Newmarch, in the reign of William 
Rufus, remain. Its markets are well fupplied with 
cattle, corn, and other proviſions. Brecknock Priory 
was founded in the reign of Henry I. by Bernard de 
Newmarch. It is now a collegiate church, and ſtill 
a magnificent building, ſituated on an eminence, and 
built in the form of a croſs. There are two other 
churches. 

GLAMORGANSHIRE, ſituated north of the Briſtol 
Channel, is tolerably fertile towards the ſouthern parts. 

Cardiff, 161 miles from London, the capital, where 
the aſſizes are held, has a bridge over the Taff, to 
which ſmall veſſels may come up. It is a large, well- 
built town; and though it comprehends two pariſhes, 
has but one church. It has a good trade with Briſtol, 
and plentiful markets and fairs for corn, cattle, ſheep, 
horſes and ſwine. | : 

Swanſey, 202 miles from London, 1s an ancient, 
large, well-built town, which drives the greateſt trade 
of any in the county, eſpecially in coals, holds a great 
' correſpondence with Briſtol, and has an exceeding 
good harbour. The town ſtands on the river Twye, 
and its markets are well furniſhed with all neceſſaries. 
Here are the remains of an ancient caſtle, built by 
Henry Beaumont, earl of Warwick. 

Landaff, though the ſee of a biſhop, has not ſo much 
as a market. The cathedral is a neat, ancient build- 
ing. 
CarnMARTHENSHIRE, ſituated north-weſt of Glamor- 


* 


—— 


ganſhire, has a milder air, and is more fruitful than 


moſt of the Welch counties. | | 
Caermarthen, 204 miles from London, is ſituated 
on the river Towy, over which it has a ſtone bridge, 
and is a place venerable for its antiquity. It is a thriv- 
ing and populous town, of great reſort, and drives 
a very conſiderable trade. This place was anciently 
reckoned the capital of Wales, The Britons made it 


the ſeat of their aſſemblies, | 


EUROPEAN ISLAND. 
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PEMBROKESHIRE is encompaſſed around bySt. George's 
Channel, except on the eaſt ſide, where it joins to 
Carmarthenſhire, and on the north eaſt to Cardigan- 
ſhire. It is a fruitful county. | 

Pembroke, 234 miles from London, the country 
town, ſtands at the innermoſt eaſtern creek of Milford 
Haven. It has two handſomebridges over the two points 
of it. Here are the remains of an ancient caſtle on a 
rock, in which Henry VII. was born; and under it is 
a vault noted for a ſtrange echo, called the Wogan. It 
has two pariſhes, a cuſtom-houſe, and ſeveral merchants 
houſes, well built. 

Haverford-weſt, 236 miles from London, ſtands on 
the ſide of a hill, is a very neat, well built, ſtron 
populous, and trading town, having a fine ſtone bridge, 
plentiful markets, a commodious quay for ſhips of 
burthen, and a cuſtom-houſe. There are three pariſh 
churches in the town, beſides one in the out parts, 
called Prengeſt. 

Milford-Haven has 16 creeks, five bays, and 13 
roads, in which 1000 fail of ſhips may ride ſecurely. 
There 1s no danger in failing inor out of it with the tide, 
and almoſt any wind, by night 4s well as by day; and 
a ſhip in diſtreſs may run aſhore on ſoft 00ze, and there 
lie ſafe. The ſpring tide riſes in the harbour 36 feet, 
and the neap about 26, But that which makes this the 
moſt excellent and uſeful harbour in this part of the 
world, is, that in an hour's time a ſhip is out of the 
harbour into the ſea, and in a fair way between the 
Lands-end and Ireland. As it lies in the mouth of the 
Severn, a ſhip, in eight or ten hours, may be over on 
the coaſt of Ireland. | 

ST. Daviv's is an epiſcopal ſee, which was once con- 
ſiderable, but is now ſmall, and thinly inhabited. The 
cathedral is the remnant of a venerable building. 

CARDIGANSHIRE, ſituated north-eaſt of St. George's 
Channel, is a bicren county, but contains ſome valu- 
able mines. 

Cardigan, 222 miles from London, is pleaſantly 
ſituated at the mouth of the Teivy, over which it 
has a ſtone bridge, leading into Pembrokeſhire. It 
is a large, ancient, and populous borough, and carries 
on a conſiderable trade, eſpecially to Ireland, the tide 
flowing up to the town. The church is a handſome 
ſtructure; but the caſtle is in a ruinous condition, 

Aberiſtwyth, though a ſmall town, has a very con« 
ſiderable market once a week. 

MonTGOMERYSHIRE, to the eaſt of Merionethſhire, 
and the weſt of Shropſhire, is in the principal parts 
fertile, and remarkable for the horſes being larger than 
in the other parts of Wales. 

Montgomery, 161 miles from London, is ſituated 
in a very healthy air, on the eaſy acent of a rocky hill, 
having beneath it a pleaſant valley, through which the 
Severn winds its courſe. The town is large, but the 
buildings indifferent, except a few belonging to con- 
ſiderable families. | 

Welch Pool, fix miles from Montgomery, is a large, 
well-built corporate town, ſituated on a lake in a fruit- 
ful valley, where is a good manufacture of flannel. 
On the ſouth ſide is a red caſtle, belonging to the Earl 
of Powis. 

MER1ONETHSHIRE, eaſt of St. George's Channel, 
is a mountainous, barren, bleak, unhealthy county; 
and the inhabitants are more remarkable for idleneſs 
and incontinency than any other Welch people. 

Harlech, 223 miles from London, is ſituated on 
a rock near the ſea, where is an harbour for ſhips. It is 
a mean town, thinly inhabited, but has a garriſon for 
the ſecurity of the coaſt, and an old deeayed caſtle, 
originally a ſtrong fort of the ancient Britons, In the 
year 1694 the country about Harlech was annoyed 
above eight months with a fiery exhalation of a curd 
colour, which aroſe from the ſea, and was ſeen only in 
the night. It ſet fire to barns, ſtacks of hay and corn, 
in its way; infected the air, and blaſted the graſs and 
herbage ; ſo that a great mortality among the ſheep, 


| horſes, and cattle, enſued, 
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Dolgelly, 36 miles from Welch Pool, is ſituated in 
n — valley by the Avon, at the foot of the great 
mountain Cader-Idris, which, by computation, is near 
three miles high, and one of the loftieſt in Britain. 
Here are inns for travellers, and a good market for 


Welch cottons. 
CARNARVONSHIRE, ſituated ſouth-eaſt of the Iſle 


of Angleſey, is very mountainous, but abounds in cat- 


tle, ſheep, goats, &c. 


Carnarvon, 251 miles from London, is ſituated on 


the channel that ſeparates this from the Iſle of Angle- 
ſey, and was built by command of Edward I. out 
of the ruins of the city Sagontium, which ſtood a little 
below it. The town has a beautiful proſpect of the 
Iſle of Angleſey.” It had a ſtrong caſtle now in ruins. 
The market is ſupplied with corn, and all ſorts of 
proviſions. s. 3 
DrxvgIcHSHIRE, to the ſouth weſt of Flintſhire, is, 
in many parts, mountainous and barren, yet contains 
ſome fertile ſpots. | yo | 
Denbigh, 210 miles from London, is a handſome, 
populous town, ſtands on a branch of the Clwyd, has 
a good trade, and is by ſome eſteemed the belt town 
in North Wales. It has a good market for corn, cat- 
tle, and other proviſions; and two churches. Here 
are the ruins of a caſtle diſmantled in the civil wars; 
andalſo thoſe of an abbey of monks. 

Wrexham is a town well inhabited, and contains 
a handſome church, the ſteeple of which is admired 
for it curious architecture. * 

Ruthin, ſituated in the vale of Clwyd, is a corpora- 
tion town, well inhabited, and has an hoſpital and 
free-ſchool. 

_ \FiivTsniRE, ſituated weſt of Cheſhire, is in many 
places fertile, and contains ſome mines. 

Flint, 195 miles from London, 1s the county town, 


and ſtands on an arm of the river Dee. It had former- | 


ly a caſtle, the ruins of which are ſtill remaining. 

St. Aſaph, 212 miles from London, is a biſhop's 
ſee, ſituated in the vale of Clwyd, at the conflux of the 
Elwy with the Clwyd ; but the buildings are not re- 
markable for beauty, nor the church for elegance. 
The epiſcopal ſee was founded in the year 560, by 
Kentigern, biſhop of Glaſgow, in Scotland, who reſign- 
ed it to his diſciple Aſaph, from whom it has it name. 
The county of Angleſey will be deſcribed in our ac- 
count of iſlands belonging to or ſurrounding Great 
Britian, The following table will exhibrt, in one point 
of view, the particulars relative to the counties be- 
fore mentioned : 


Counties Chief Towns, |Leng. | Bred. | Pariſh Lo ny 
Radnorſhire New Radnor 2018 5 | 2 
Brecknockſhire Brecknock | 35 | 34 | 61 | 2 
Glamorganſhire Cardiff .45 | 21 | 18 | 2 
Carmarthenſhire [Carmarthen 40 [27 | 8 | 2 
Pembrokethire Pembroke 33 | 28 [145] 3 
Cardiganſhire - Cardigan | 40 | 18 | 64 | 2 
Montgomeryſh. Montgomery 30 25 | 47 | 2 
Merionethſhire Harleck..: - | 35 | 25 | 57 | 1 
Carnarvonſhire [Carnarvon _ 40 | 68 | 68 | 2 
Denbighſhire [Denbigh |: [3117 | 57 | 2 
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s ECTION Il. 


Perſons, Diſpeſitions, Genius, Cuftoms, Manners, Di- 
Jſeaſes; Claſſes and Orders, ſuperior and inferior; 
relative Connections, Sc. of the People of South Bri- 
„., ror OT 239 Jo er ere 


HE people of England, in general, are of a good 

ſize, and well made. They have regular features, 

and commonly fair ſkins and florid complexions. It is, 
however, to be preſumed, that the great numbers of 
foreigners that are intermarried with the natives, have 


given a Caſt to their perſons and complexions, different | 


1 * 


A NEW ROYAL and AUTHENTIC SYSTEM or UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY. 


from thoſe of their anceſtors. The women, in par- 
ticular, are deemed the moſt beautiful in Europe, 


| Beſides many external graces, peculiar to them, they 


are to be eſteemed for their prudent behaviour, thorough 
cleanlineſs, a tender affection for their huſbands and 
children, and all the engaging duties of domeſtic life. 
The faſhionable dreſs of the Engliſh is uſually copied 
from the French; but the former generally add decency 


and cleanlineſs to the decorations of the latter. The 


moſt common perſonal defect is decayed teeth, from 
the ſcorbutic humour common to the country. 

The nerves of the Engliſh are ſo delicate, that people 
of both ſexes are ſometimes forcibly, nay mortally, af. 
feed by imagination. This over ſenſibility has been 
conſidered as one of the ſources of thoſe ſingularities 
which ſo ſtrongly characterize the Engliſh nation. 
They ſometimes magnify the ſmalleſt appearanres into 
real ills; and yet when real danger approaches, no 
people face it with greater reſolution 'or conſtancy of 
mind, | ng] 

The manners. of the Engliſh people vary in the dif- 
ferent claſſes of which they are compoſed, according 
to the difference of education and intercourſe, Perſons 


.of faſhion, after having ſtudied at the univerſity, com- 


monly travel for improvement. They are magnificent 
in their dreſs, equipage, dwellings, and manner of liv- 


ing; generally polite, hoſpitable, ' good-natured, hu- 


mane, charitable, and forgiving. On the reverſe of 


their character, we likewiſe. obſerye a diſpoſition to 


gaming and riot. They are in general blunt, artleſs, 
and averſe to ſervility and cringing. Hence ariſes too 


frequently a rudeneſs of behaviour, which, by foreign- 


ers, has been conſidered as bordering on brutality. 
The Engliſh merchants are, beyond all others, famous 


for their honourable dealings, as well as for their know- 


ledge of trade, and their extenſive commerce. The people, 
in general, are maſters of the different profeſſions they 
exerciſe, Their workmanſhip is neatly and elegantly 
finiſhed, far above any thing of the ſame ſort in other 
countries; and tho' they are not the moſt remarkable 
for their diſcoveries in the arts of handicraft, they never 
fail to make improvements on the inventions of their 
neighbours, | 

The Engliſh have been always equally famed for 
courage and ingenuity. Their ſoldiers are fearlefs in 
the day of battle, and have obtained a great number of 
ſignal victories, over the moſt powerful and warlike 
nations on the continent; and their ſailors are confeſſed- 
ly ſuperior to all the mariners upon earth, in activity, 
ſkill, and intrepidity,  _ | 

The diverſions and paſtimes of the Engliſh people 
may be divided into thoſe of the town, and thoſe of the 
country ; and again ſubdivided into ſuch as are pecu- 
liar to the higher ranks of life; ſuch as are practiſed by 
the lower claſs of people, and fuch as are common to 
both. The diverſions of the town are ridottos, maſ- 
querades, concerts of mulic, theatrical performances, 
and card aſſemblies, for perſons of faſhion. The paſ- 
times of the country, peculiar to the ſame degree, are 
horſe-races, ſtag, fox, and hare-hunting. A ſpirit of 
gaming prevails with great violence at a horſe-race. 
Hunting 1s the ſport of country gentlemen ; and thoſe 
whom the world diſtinguiſh by the appellation of fox- 
hunters, ſeem to be infatuated with 545 diverſion. The 
common people have likewiſe their town. and country 
paſtimes, which they enjoy with great eagerneſs. A- 
mong theſe we number cudgeling, =» al duck- 
hunting, bowls, ſkittles, or nine-pines, archery, pri- 
ſon bars, cricket, ſhovel-board, quoits, divers games 
of chance, and ſpectacles of various kinds. 

Moſt of the houſes, belonging to perſons of faſhion, 
are built of ſtone, large, magnificent, and well pro- 
vided. with offices. The apartments are ſpacious, 
adorned with carvings and paintings, and the tete 
rich and ſplendid. The middling ſort of people live 
in brick houſes, roomy, convenient, well finiſhed, and 
neatly furniſhed, The habitations of the lower claſs 
are built of the ſame materials, though not ſo large and 
well finiſhed ; and, perhaps, ſeveral families are crowd- 
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ed into one houſe, The Engliſh, in general, are fond 


title of lord: The ſiſters enjoy the honourable title 


of good cheer, and, perhaps,. live more luxuriouſly than 
any other people. | 
Diſtempers ariſing from intemperance are rife in 


England, eſpecially in the great towns ; fevers of all 


kinds, continual, remitting, and intermitting; inflam- 
mat ions, malignant and eruptive; pleuriſies, coughs, 
eatarrahs, diarrhœas, dyſenteries, and conſumptions; 
gout, gravel, dropſy, jaundice, and the lues venerea. 
But the endemial diſcafes of this climate are the ſcurvy; 
the hypochondriacy, and, particularly among the fair 
ſex, hyſterics. - | cf 5101 

The monarch of England is diſtinguiſhed by the titles 
of George III. by the grace of God, of Great Britain, 
France, and Ireland, King, Defender of the Faith. 


He ſtiles himſelf King of France from an antient claim; 


which his predeceſſors: had to that kingdom. The 
title, Defender of.the Faith, was an antient appellation 
given to the kings of England; but more particularly 
confirmed by Leo X. to Henry VIII. in conſequence 
of a book written by this prince againſt Luther, The 
title was afterwards continued by act of parliament. The 


kingof England is ſupreme head of the church, and chief | 


magiſtrate of the kingdom. He has the ſupreme right 
of patronage, paramount over all the eccleſiaſtical be- 
nefices in England. He is the ſupreme civil judge, 
and the fountain from which all juſtice. is derived. In 


point of power, pomp, dignity, and revenue, he rivals 


the greateſt monarchs in Chriſtendom. 8 
The royal atchievement (arms) borne by the reign- 
ing family is thus marſhalled quarterly. In the- firſt 


of Sol, a lion rampant within a double treſſure flower - 


Jupiter, three fleurs de lis, Sol. The third, for Ireland, 
exhibits Jupiter, an harp, Sol, ſtringed Luna. Inthe 
fourth grand quarter is repreſented his preſent majeſty's 
own coat of arms, being Mars, two lions paſſant-guar- 
dant, Sol, for Brunſwick, impaled with Lunenburg, 
giving Sal, ſemeẽ of hearts, proper, a lion rampant, 
Jupiter, having for antient Saxony, Mars, an horſe 
current, Luna, grafted in baſe ; and in a {ſhield fur- 
tout, Mars, the diadem, or, a crown of Charlemagne ; 
the whole ſurrounded with a garter, as ſovereign of 
that order. Above the helmet, as the emblem of ſo- 
vereign juriſdiction, is an imperial crown; the creſt a 
lion paſſant-guardant crowned with the like: the ſup- 
porters, a lion rampant-guardant, Sol, crowned as the 
former ; and an unicorn, Luna, gorged with a crown, 
and chained, | 
God and my right,” is as old as the reign of king 
Richard I. who aſſumed it to ſhew his independence 
upon all earthly powers. 2 

The eldeſt ſon of the king of England is born duke 
of Cornwall, and afterwards created prince of Wales, 
with letters- patent, by which the ſaid principality and 
a certain revenue are granted to him. He bears the 
king's arms, with the addition of a label of three points, 
charged with nine torteaux ; his device being a co- 
ronet beautified with three oſtrich feathers, inſcrib- 
ed Ich dien,*ſignifying, in the German language, I 
ge :ſerye.” | 

The nobility of England are numerous and wealthy; 
and no country in Europe can produce ſuch a number 
of noblemen living in all the pomp of affluence, and all 
the joys of independence. They are diflinguiſhed by 
the different titles of duke, marquis, eacl, viſcount and 
baron. The ſons of nobility enjoy certain titles by cour- 
teſy, according to the rank of their fathers; but the 
law ranks them among the commons of England. Thus 
the eldeſt ſon of a duke is denominated marquis or 


earl; and the younger ſons are ſaluted by the appel- 


lation of My Lord. The firſt ſon of a marquis or ear] 
is denominated lord of fome barony belonging to his 
father; and his brothers are like wiſe addreſſed by the 
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The royal motto, Dieu et mon droit, 


of lady in the ſame manner. But this courteſy is 


not extended to the younger children of viſcounts and 


barons. 


. The next claſs or order of perſons, after the barons, 
are the baronets of England, ſo called às an inferior 
kind of barons. The title of baronet is conferred by 


patent under the great ſeal, and deſcends to heirs male. 
Like other knights, he is diſtinguiſhed, by the appetlas 
tive Sir prefixed to his chriſtian name, in ſpeaking 
and writing. 1 bo | ; altrgag 1 v6 

Excluſive of baronets, there are, three orders of 


knighthood, viz. Garter, Bath, and Thiſtle... The or- 


der of the Garter, dedicated to St. George, is one of 
the moſt antient and honourable orders in the univerſe. 
The ſeat of the order is in the caſtle of Windlor, con- 
ſiſting of the chapter-houle, the hall, and chapel of 
St. Gcorge. A knight of this order is diſtinguiſhed 
by a blue garter with a gold buckle, worn on the left 

leg, and inſcribed Honi ſoit qui mal y penſe; ſignifying, 


Shame to him who puts. a bad conſtruction on this 


ce order; by an embrojdered ſilver ſtar on the left 
breaſt; and the picture of St. George, enamelled upon 


| gold, and beſet with diamonds, hanging at the end of. 
| broad blue ribbon, that croſT:s the body from the left 
| ſhoulder. | | X 


The order of the Bath was inſtituted by king Henry 


| IV. and took its, denomination from their bathing on 


the eve of their admiſſion, The order, which had 
grown. obſolete, was revived by king George the Firſt, 


in the year 1725, when 18 noblemen, and as many 
grand quarter Mars, three lions paſſant-guardant in | 

ale, Sol, the imperial enſigns of England: theſe are 
impaled with the royal arms of Scotland, conſiſting 
like a belt, over the ſhoulder. The motto of this order, 
ed and counterflowered, with fleurs de lis, Mars. The || 
ſecond quarter contains the arms of France, namely, 
| fiſts of rhe ſovereign and 12 knights, who wear a green 
; ribbon over the ſhoulder, and on the breaſt an e nbroi- 


commoners, were inſtalled Knights of the Bath, with 
great ceremony, at Weſtminſter. They are diſtinguiſh- 
ed by a ſtar on the breaſt, and a broad red ribbon, worn 


is Tria jundta in uno. 10 
The order of the Thiſtle, peculiar to Scotland, con- 


dered ſtar, repreſenting St. Andrew uradiated, with this 
motto, Nemo me impune laceſſit. 
All the gentlemen of South Britain, not diſtinguiſh- 


ed by nobility or knighthood, have the general deno- 


mination of Eſquires. The higheſt order of plebeians 
are freeholders or yeomen ; then follow copyholders, 
merchants, traders, mechanics, hired ſervants, and day- 
labourers. But it is to be obſerved, that opulent mer- 
chants are conſidered as of greater importance than the 
degree wherein they are placed in the above ſcale, and 
frequently, by means of large portions, wed their daugh- 
ters to nobility. | 

A woman in England, as ſoon as married, is, with 
all her moveables, at the will and diſpoſition of her 
huſband ; nor can ſhe alienate any thing without his 
conſent. Her neceflary «5 1. is not her on proper- 
ty. Nay, at the death of her huſband, all the oi hu 
chattles ſhe poſſeſſed at marriage deſcend to his exe- 
cutor or adminiſtrator. She can make no contract 
without her huſband's conſent, nor reply without him, 
in matters of law. On the other hand, he, muſt pay 
the debts which ſhe has cantracted ; and if ſhe ſhould 
injure any perſon by her tongue or treſpaſs, he will be 
obliged to make ſatisfaction. 5 

The authority of fathers is ſo abſolute in England, 
that they may give away their unentailed eſtates from 
their own children, or bequeath their fortunes to any. 
one child, in preference. to all the reſt, A youth of 
14 may chooſe his guardian, and conſent to marriage; 
it 21 he is at age to make any contract, deed, or will, 


| and to fit in parliament. The eldeſt fon commonly 


inherits the landed eſtate, and the younger children 


| are portioned from the goods and chattels. 


With reſpect to the inhabitants of that part of South 
Britain called Wales, they are, in general, brave, 
hardy and hoſpitable ; jealous of affronts, haſty, and 
proud. The nobility and gentry ſpeak the Englith 
language, affect the Engliſh faſhions, and endeavour 
to clvillze the lower orders of their countrymen. The 
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common people (though ſome of them ſpeak Eng- 
liſh indifferently) commonly uſe the Welch, being 
particularly attached to their own language. 


S E:C.T.1Q,N. IV. 
Conſtitution, Government, Laws, &c, 


N all ſtates there is an abſolute ſupreme power, to 
which the right of legiſlation belongs, and which, 
by the ſingular conſtitution of theſe kingdoms, is here 
veſted in king, lords, and commons. 2 
The ſupreme executive power of Great Britain and 
Ireland is veſted, by our conſtitution, in a lingle per- 
ſon, king or queen. The perſon entitled to it, whether 
male or female, is entruſted with all the enſigns, rights, 
and prerogatives of ſovereign power. . 3 
The grand fundamental maxim upon which the fight 
of ſucceſſion to the throne of thefe kingdoms. depends, 
is „ That the crown, by common law, and conſtitu- 
te tional cuſtom, is hereditary, and this in a manner pe- 
culiar to itſelf z but that the right of inheritance 
may, from time to time, be changed or limited, by 
act of parliament, under which limitations the crown 
ſtill continues hereditary.” 
At the revolution in 1688 the convention: of the 
eſtates, or repreſentative body of the nation, declared, 
that the miſconduct of King James II. amounted to an 
abdication of the government, and that the throne was 
thereby vacant. In conſequence of this vacancy, and 
from a regard to the antient line, the convention ap- 
inted the next Proteſtant heir of the blood royal of 
Charles I. to fill the vacant throne, with a tempo- 
rary exception, or preference, to the perſon of king 
William III. 8 | | 
On the impending failure of the Proteſtant line of 
king Charles I. the king and parliament extended the 
ſettlement of the crown to the Proteſtant line of king 
James I. viz. to the princeſs Sophia of Hanover, 
and the heirs of her body, being Proteſtants. 
ried the duke of Brunſwick Lunenburg, by whom ſhe 
had George, elector of Hanover, who aſcended the 
throne, by an act of parliament ny made in favour 
of his mother; and that princeſs is now the common 
ſtock from whom the heirs of the crown muſt deſcend. 
This appears to be the true conſtitutional notionoftheright 
of ſucceſſion to the imperial crown of theſe kingdoms. 
When ſuch an hereditary right, as our laws have 
created, and veſted in the royal ſtock, is cloſely inter- 
woven with thoſe liberties, which are equally the inhe- 
ritance of the ſubject, this union will form a conſtitu- 
tion in theory the moſt beautiful, in practice the moſt 
approved, and in duration the moſt permanent, This 
conſtitution it is the duty of every Briton to under- 
ſtand, to revere, and to defend. LI ale 
The houſe of lords is compoſed of all the peers of 
the realm, ſpiritual and temporal. The commons, in- 
cluding the Scotch members, are choſen by the coun- 
ties and boroughs, and in their collective body are 
ſuppoſed to repreſent the people of England. 


It is highly neceſſary, for preſerving the balance of | 


the conſtitution, that the executive power ſhould be a 


She mar- | 


branch, though not the whole of the legiſlature. The 


crown cannot begin of itſelf any alterations in the pre- 


ſent eſtabliſhed law; but it may approve or difapprove | 


of the alterations ſuggeſted and conſented to by the 
two houſes. The legiſlative, therefore, cannorabridge 


the executive power of any rights which it has now by | 
law, without its own conſent z ſince the law muſt per- 
petually ſtand as it now does, unleſs all the powers will | 


agree to alter it. Herein conſiſts the true excellence 
3 government, that all the parts of it form a mu- 
tual check upon each other. In the legiſlature the 
people are a check upon the nobility, and the nobility 
a check upon the people, by the mutual privilege of 
rejecting What the other has reſolved, while the king 
is a check upon both, which prevents the executive 
power from encroachments,” *'- ot tte nem -- 
4929 ot | 
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The king of England, beſides liis high court of pats 
liament, has ſubordinate officers and miniſters to aſſiſt 


him; and theſe are reſpontible for their advice and 


conduct. The peers of the realm are, by their dignity, 
hereditary counſellors, and may be called together at 
any time, to impart their advice in all matters of im- 

ortance to the public weal. Another council are the 
judges of the courts of law, But the principal is the 
privy council, called, by way of eminence, The coun- 
es cil.“ Privy counſellors are made by the king's no- 
mination, and ſubject to a removal at his diſcretion, 
The power of the privy council conſiſts in enquiring 
into all offences. againſt the government, and in com- 
mitting offenders into ſafe cuſtody, in order to take 
their trial in ſome of the courts of law. But their ju- 
riſdiction does not extend to puniſhment ; and the per- 
ſons committed by them are entitled to their habeas 
corpus equally with thoſe committed by an ordinary 
Juſtice of the peace. In this council the civil govern- 


ment is regulated, and every new meaſure of the admi- 


niſtration propoſed and planned, 

There is a committee of the privy council, called the 
cabinet-council, conſiſting of a number of miniſters 
and noblemen, according to the king's opinion of their 
integrity and abilities, or attachment to the views of 
the court. One of the members of the cabinet coun- 


eil is generally conſidered as firſt miniſter, though, in 


reality, there is no office of that kind. A reſponſi- 


| bility for all the tranſactions of government, is, how- 
ever, always annexed to the title, which renders it a poſt 


of great danger and difficulty. 

The great officers of the crown, who take place 
next to the princes of the blood, and the two primates, 
are nine in number, viz. the Lord High Steward, the 
Lord Chancellor, Lord Treaſurer, Lord Preſident of 
the Council, the Lord Privy Seal, the Lord Chamber- 
lain, the Lord High Conſtable, the Earl Marſhal, and 
the Lord High Admiral. 55 a 

The office of Lord High Steward is only exerciſed 
occaſionally, as at coronations and trials. That of 
Lord High Treaſurer is veſted in a commiſſion of five 
perſons; the firſt of whom is ſuppoſed to poſſeſs the 
power of Lord High Treaſurer. That of Lord High 
Conſtable is introduced at a coronation ; and that of 
Lord High Admiral is now held by commiſſion, and is 
of very great importance. | | 

The judges of England, appointed by the king, are 
12 in number, diſpoſed in different courts of judica- 
ture, and divided into certain circuits, for the admi- 
niſtration of juſtice through all parts of the realm. 
T he tribunals held at Weſtminſter are, the courts of 
King's-Bench, Common-Pleas, Chancery, Exchequer, 
and the duchy chamber of Lancaſter, 

The puniſhments inflicted on civil criminals in Eng- 
land, are different from thoſe adjudged in other coun- 
tries. High treaſon, petit treaſon, rape, ſodomy, mur- 
der, and felony, are capital crimes by the laws of this 
country, A traitor is firſt hanged up, then cut down, 
opened and embowelled ; after which he is quartered, 
and his head and members expoſed to the populace. 
But in noblemen this ſentence 1s, by the indulgence of 
the crown, always thanged into decapitation ; and the 
criminal in that caſe is beheaded with an ax on a public 


ſcaffold. A traitor is not quit for his own life ; but his 


conviction is attended with the ruin of his family. He 
forfeits all his lands and goods; his wife loſes her 
dowry ; and his children are deprived of their nobility, 
and right of inheritance. Coiners, though adjudged 
guilty of high treaſon, are only hanged and drawn. 
Petit treaſon, comprehending the murder of a maſter 
or miſtreſs by a ſervant, of a huſband by his wife, or of 
a biſhop by a clergyman, who owes him obedience, is 
puniſhed by drawing the criminal to the gallows on a 
hurdle, and hanging him by the neck until he be dead, 
fe of a female, who, for high treaſon, 

as well as petit treaſon, is ſentenced to be drawn and 
burned alive. All other capital crimes are puniſhed 
by hanging; and in caſes of murder, the body of the 
| 5 C.̃riminal 
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criminal is adjudged to the ſurgeons, to be by them diſ- 


learned men have been diſtinguiſhed by their maſterly 


ſeed in public. 


The puniſhments for ſmaller offences are, burning in 
the hand, hard labour, impriſonment, the pillory, whip- 


ping, fine, &c. 
| . 


Religion, Language, Learning, Commerce, Coin, Wei ghts 
and Megſures, Military. and Naval Force, &c. 


HE eſtabliſhed religion of England is a Proteſtant 

epiſcopal church. The king of England is acknow- 
ledged as fupreme head of the church, governed by two 
archbiſhops and 24 ſuffragans, each of theſe enjoying the 
title of lord, on account of the barony annexed, and having 
precedence immediately after viſcounts, 'in parliament 
as well as in other aſſemblies. The two archiepiſcopal 
ſees are thoſe of Canterbury and York, to which all 
the other dioceſes of England and Wales are ſubject. 
The archbiſhop of Canterbury is ſtiled the primate of 
all England; is the firſt peer of the kingdom ; precedes 
all dukes and great officers of the crown, next the 
royal family; and performs the ceremony of the co- 
ronation. The dioceſes contained in the province of 
Canterbury are thoſe of London, Wincheſter, Ely, 
Lincoln, Rocheſter, Litchfield and Coventry, Here- 
ford, Worceſter, Bath and Wells, Saliſbury, Exeter, 
Chicheſter, Norwich, Glouceſter, Oxford, Peter- 
borough, and Briſtol; and in Wales, the biſhoprics 
of St. David's, Landaff, St. Aſaph, and Bangor. The 
archbiſhop of York is {tiled primate of England, and 
metropolitan ; hath place and precedence of all dukes 


next to the. royal family, and all great officers of ſtate, 


except the lord chancellor. He enjoys many preroga- 
tives and privileges within his own province, which 
comprehends the biſhoprics of Durham, Carliſle, and 
Cheſter, beſides that of Soder and Man. 

The church of England. is more tolerant than any 
other national church, with reſpect to its principles. 
Moderation being its governing character, no religious 
ſect here is prevented from worſhipping God in that 
manner which their conſciences approve. Hence, 
fince the reformation, a number of ſects have ariſen 
under the ſeveral denominations of Preſbyterians, In- 
dependents, Baptiſts, Methodiſts, Quakers, &c. 

Though unqualified men. are admitted as preachers 
amongſt ſome of thoſe ſects, many of the miniſters of 
thoſe who exclude the illiterate from their pulpits, have 
greatly diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their learning and 
abilities; and ſome of their writings are held in high 
eſtimation by many of the clergy, and other members 
of the eſtabliſhed church. 

Numbers of families in England ſtill profeſs the 
Roman Catholic religion; and its exerciſe is under 
very mild and gentle reſtrictions. Some writers have 
exclaimed- with great violence againſt the numerous 
ſes tolerated in this country; but ler it be conſidered 
that civil and religious liberty are cloſely connected, 
and that it by no means becomes any church, which 
makes no pretenſions to infallibilty, to ſet up the 
ſtandard of perſecution. Where candour and charity, 
and a love of truth and liberty, unite, among thoſe 
who differ in ſentiment, peace, order, and harmony 
muſt ever prevall. | 

The Engliſh language is compounded of ſeveral 
others, but more particularly of Saxon, Celtic, French, 


and Latin; but the former predominates. This, in- 
ſtead of rendering it defective, gives it innumerable 
aces; ſince it has incorporated moſt of the beauties, 


and rejected the defects, of the languages of which it 
is compoſed. Hence it is more energetic than the 
Frenchy more- manly - than the -Italjan, more copious 
chan the Spaniſh, and more elegant chan the German. 
England may be deemed the ſeat of the muſes, - Al- 
fred the Great cultivated literature at a period when all 
the reſt of. Europe was plunged · into ignorance and 


barbariſm, Since his time a continual ſucceſſion: of | 


SN t. 


writings, and done credit to [the Britiſh name; and, at 

preſent, literature in England ſeems to have arrived at 

its utmoſt zenith. Indeed; we have men of genius and 

ingenuity, who, in almoſt every art, ſcience, manufac- 

| tory, and 1 exceed thoſe bf any other nation. 
7 


England, being plentifully ſupplied with all the con- 
veniences of life, could ſubſiſt without the aſſiſtance of 
any other country whatſoever. But as foreign com- 


merce is advantageous, employs abundance of artiſts, 


as well as a great number of poor, and is a manifeſt 


| *mprovement to all manufacture in general, ſo it is the 


ſureſt and moſt effectual means not only to enrich,” but 
to ſtrengthen the nation, and render it a tertor to its 
enemies. | it 

The Engliſh ' merchants traffic largely with Ruſſia, 
Sweden, Denmark, Norway, Hamburgh, Bremen, 
both ſides of the Baltic, all the northern parts of Ger- 


many, Holland, Flanders, Portugal, Sicily, Italy, the 


Levant, the coaſt of Africa, and the Eaſt and Weſt 
Indies. The commodities exported from England are 
comprehended in the different articles of corn, cattle, 
ſhip proviſion, butter, cheeſe, beef, pork, biſcuit, iron, 
lead, tin, copper, manufactured and unmanufactured 
leather, copperas, allum, pit- coal, ſaffron, hops, flax, 
hats, ſhoes, herrings, pilchards, cod, ſalmon, oyſters, 
liquorice, watches, ribbons, toys, and all the different 
manufactures of wool, ſuch as broad cloth, bays, 


kerſics, ruſhes, ſerges, ſays, frizes, ſtuffs, flannels, 


rugs, caps, and ſtockings. ' The products of wool 
are the principal article of the Engliſh traffic, the ex- 
ports of them exceeding two millions yearly. The 


fiſhery is very conſiderable, and; if properly cultivated, 


would equal, if not excel, any other branch of commerce. 
It conſiſts of pickled herrings, cod, ling, and tuſk, from 
Shetland, and the Scottiſh coaſt; red herrings from 
Yarmouth ; and pilchards from the weſtern coaſt of 
England; beſides, a conſiderable number of ſhips an- 
nually employed in the whale fiſhery of Spitzbergen. 
The imports from various parts of the globe are im- 
menſe, and need not enumeration, as they conliſt of the 
produce and manufactures of moſt of the countries in 
the univerſe. Many branches of foreign commerce 
are monopolized and managed by incorporated, or 


chartered companies. For the ſtill greater promotion 


of Engliſh trade, a council of commerce, or board of 
trade, is likewiſe held at Whitehall. | 

The Engliſh funds are perfectly ſecure, though 
the national debt is enormous; and the revenues are 
immenſe, though of ſo complicated a nature as not to 
be eaſily aſcertained. Accompts are kept in pounds, 
ſhillings, pence, and farthings ; the former being only a 
nominal ſum. Beſides farthings, halfpence, ſixpences, 
ſhillings, half-crowns, guineas, half-guineas, which 
are the common current coins, there are ſome ſilver 
pieces, fuch as pence, two-pences, three-pences, and 


groats; and ſome gold ones, ſuch as two and five guinea 


pieces, There are two forts of weights, troy and 
avoirdupois. All goods ſubje to waſte are weighed 
by the latter, all others by the former. Twelve ounces 
of the firſt, and 16 of the latter, conſtitute a pound, 
Meaſures of length are the inch, foot, yard, fathom, 
perch or pole, acre, furlong, and mite. Dry meaſures 
are the pint, quart, gallon, peck, buſhel, comb, quar- 
ter, laſt, and chaldron. Liquid meaſures are the gill, 


| half-pint, pint, quart, gallon, firkin, kilderkin; barrel, 


hogſhead, pipe, butr, and turn, 


The land forces of Great Britain, in time of peace, 


do not exceed 40,000, viz, 12,600 in Ireland, and the 
reſt in Great Britain, and various ap beyond the 
ſeas ; but in time of war, during hoſtilities, the num- 
ber is augmented, according to exigencies; and ſome- 
times the troops in pay are very numerous. The navy of 
Great Britian is more powerful than that of any other 
country in the univerſe. In peaceable times a num- 
ber of mariners are retained by government ; bur 
when neceſſity requires, the Britiſh fleet is rendered 
amazingly formidable. | „ 
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(YCOTLAND, ſitvated to the north cf England, is 
bounded northward by the Frozen, weſtward by 
the Britiſh Ocean, and to the ſouth it joins England. 
The length is 250 miles; and the breadth, where wideſt, 
150. The principal part of the country is mountain- 
ous and hilly ; the jaigJharp, but wholeſome ; and the 
ſoil, in general, infettör to that of England. Ir is 
divided into two diſtricts, viz. Highlands and Low- 
lands. The people of the former are rude and uncivi- 
lized ; but thoſe of the latter imitate the Engliſh cuſ- 
toms and manners. The whole kingdom 1s well water- 
ed with rivers and lakes. There are a few foreſts of 
fir. Timber, in general, however, 1s ſcarce, The 
quarries contain free-ſtone ; and, indeed, Scotland, 
in general, in every part of its natural hiſtory, re- 
ſembles England, except that moſt of its productions, 
from the more unfavourable ſituation, are rather in- 
ferior to thoſe of South Britain. 
With reſpect to character, the Scotch are brave, 
paſſionate, and vindictive; but they are accuſed, 
particularly the Highlanders, of infincerity, rapa- 
city, avarice, pride, and naſtineſs. Indeed, a cele- 
brated Scotch author, in ſpeaking of Scotland, ac- 
knowledges that“ cleanlineſs is a virtue very rarely 
found in this part of the world ;'” but adds, “ perſons 
of education, fortune, and ſentiment, ought to be 
exempted from this national reproach.” They are 
fond of rambling in ſearch of adventures and money. 
Hence the proverb, © In every corner of the earth you 
may find a Scot, a rat, and a Newcaſtle grindſtone.“ 
Many of them attain to a degree of eminence in the 
various branches of literature. They are good ſoldiers, 
and obſequious ſervants. Their clothes are after the 
Engliſh faſhion, except that their peaſants wear blue 
bonnets, and the Highlanders plaids, the only remains 
of the ancient Roman dreſs. They have long viſages, 
high cheek. bones, and commonly ſandy hair. They 


are abſtemious in diet, and badly accommodated in 


their houſes. Moſt of the Scotch are uncommonly 
fond of muſic, and their tunes are ſweet, expreſſive, 
and affecting. Their common inſtrument is the bag- 
pipe. The religion is Preſpytery; and the kirk of the 
kingdom is divided into 13 provincial ſynods, which 
contain 68 preſbyteries, and 938 pariſhes. Sixteen 
peers, and 45 commoners, are ſent from Scotland to 
the Engliſh parliament. This kingdom is divided 
into the following counties, | 

Calrnxzss, the moſt northern county of Scotland, 
is very rocky, includes many bays and promontories, 
abounds in cattle, ſheep, . goats, roe-bucks, red deer, 
and produces copper and iron; but the inhabitants 
principally live by fiſhing and grazing. The principal 
place is Weick, a royal borough and market; though 
'C hurſo, a town on the other ſide of the county, is deem- 
ed more populous, 

SUTHERLAND, ſouth-weſt of Caithneſs, is mountain- 
ous and barren, but well ſupplied with fiſh and wild 
fowl, by reaſon that it is not only watered by leveral 
rivers, but contains above 60 lakes, including various 
{mall iſlands. The principal place is the royal borough 
of Dornoch, which is the ſeat of a preſbytery, con- 
tains a cathedral, and conſiſts of nine pariſhes. 

Ross, which includes Tayne and Cromartie, is ſitu- 
ated to the ſouth-weſt of Sutherland, and has ſnow on 
its mountains the greateſt part of the year. The val- 
lies, however, are fertile, the air good, and the hills 
produce foreſts of fir, game, &c. The chief place, 
Channerie, though the ſeat of a preſbytery, is but an 
inconſiderable ma Ket-town, 
 INvERNEss, to the ſouth of Roſsſhire, is a barren 
county, but produces wood, iron, and game. At the 
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mouth of the Aber, in the center between the Weſt 
and North Highlands, ſtand the towns of Maryborough 
and Fort William, built to check the depredations of 


ſome of the Clans. Inverneſs, from which the ſhire 


derives its name, is a royal borough on the rivet Neiſc 
over which there is a bridge of ſeven arches. It is the 
ſcat of a preſbytery, contains 13 patilhes, and may be 
juſtly deemed the key and capital of the iſlands, In 
this county is the lake of Lochneſs, which never 


\ freezes in the ſevereſt winter. Fo 


Nairn, ſituated to the ſouth-eaſt of Roſsſhire, has 


a a ſalubrious and temperate air, and contains ſome to- 


lerable paſture land. The only place of note is Nairn, 
on a river of the ſame name. Though a royal borbugh, 
it is poor and mean, and the harbour is quite choak- 
ed up. 510 

3 to the eaſt of Nairn, has a tolerable air, and 
the low country is fertile. The town of Elgin ' is a 
royal borough, ſituated in a verdant plain on the river 
Loſſie. It is the ſeat of a preſbytery, including 1 3 
pariſhes. | UP 1 

ARGYLESHIRE, to the ſouth-weſt of Inverneſs, is 
a wild barren country. The town of Argyle is the ſeat 
of a Provincial Synod, conſiſting of five preſbyteries 
and 49 pariſhes, and gives the title of duke and earl to 
the noble family of Campbell, the moſt powetful of 
all the Scottiſn nobility. This ſhire. is divided into 
ſeveral diſtricts, viz., Kintyre, Knapdale, Korne, Atgyle, 
properly ſo, and Cowal. (22 | 

PERTHSHIRE is ſituated about the center of Scot- 
land, and may be deemed.one of its moſt fertile pro- 
vinces. The people are polite. and induſtrious, and 
their habitations neater than in moſt other parts of 
the kingdom. The ſhire is divided into ſeveral diſ- 
tricts, viz. Menteith, Braidalbin, Athol, Stratherne, 
Gowrie, Perth Proper, and Scone. 

Perth, the capital of the province, is an agreeable, 
populous town, fituated 20 miles within land, on the 
ſouth bank of the river Tay. It was otherwiſe called 
St. Johnſton's, from a church dedicated to St. John, 
as the patron of the place. It is a royal borough, ſe- 
cond in dignity to the metropolis, and the ſeat of a large 
preſbytery. | 

Scone, or Scaan, ſuppoſed to be the center of the 
kingdom, 1s a royal palace, ſtanding on the north bank 
of the Tay, famous, in former ages, for the adjoining 
abbey, founded for the monks of the order of St. Au- 
guſtine. Here the kings of Scotland were crowned in 
the fatal chair, ſaid to be brought by Fergus from 
Ireland, including in i:s bottom a rough marble ſtone. 
It was removed from hence by Edward I. of England, 
and depoſited in Weſtminſter-abbey, where ic till 
remains. Scone gives the title of baron to the viſcount 
Stormont, a branch of the family of Murray. He is 
alſo hereditary keeper of this palace, which is large, 
ſpacious, and magnificent, thovgh built in the ancient 
manner. Some of the pannels are adorned with paint- 
ings, performed above 200 years ago; and here is a bed 
of fine needle-work, ſewed by the hands of Mary, 
queen of Scots. The houſe was provided with elegant 
gardens, a chapel, and offices; but the whole is now 
fallen into decay. It was in the chapel that king 
Charles II. took the covenant, when the Scots invited 
him to this kingdom. Here the Pretender reſided 
three weeks, in all the ſtate of a monarch ; while his 
general, the carl of Mar, lay with his forces at Perth. 

BAMFFSHIRE, to the welt of Aberdeenſhire, is a 
very fertile pleaſant county, inhabited chiefly by Low- 
landers. . | 

Bamff, ſituated on the coaſt of the Murray Frith, 
is a royal borough, of very little conſideration. I 


was of old ſecured by a caſtle, which is now in ruins. 


This is likewiſe the caſe with the abbey of Deer, in 
the neighbaurhood, which belonged ta the. Ciſtercian 
monks, | 5 
ABERDEENSHIRE has a wholeſome air, is well wa- 
5 finely diverſified with hills and dales, and prese 
ertile. | | | 11428 
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The capital of this county is Aberdeen, 80 miles 
north of Edinburgh. It ſtands upon the rivers Dee 
and Don, and is, in effect, divided into two diſtinct 
towns. Old Aberdeen, the ſeat of a preſbytery, built 
at the mouth of the Don, has a church made of hewn 
ſtone, with a lofty ſteeple or turret, ending in an im- 

erial crown, with a round globe of ſtone, and two 
gilded croſſes. Near the church is a library, furniſh- 
ed with a valuable collection of books. Old Aberdeen 
is chiefly remarkable for the college founded by king 
James IV. conſiſting of a principal, ſub- principal, 
regents, or profeſſors, of divinity, civil law, phyſic, 
philoſophy, and the languages. To theſe endowments 
Charles I. added eight burſers, out of the revenues of 
vacant biſhoprics. King Charles II. beſtowed upon 
it the benefices of vacant churches in ſeveral dioceſes 
for ſeven years. From theſe benefactions it derived 
the name of the Caroline Univerſity. The town is 
ſmall, indifferently built, and inconſiderable, though 
very ancient. About a mile from hence, at the mouth 
of the river Dee, is New Aberdeen, the county town, 
a neat, populous, and flouriſhing place, adorned with 
churches, hoſpitals, a fine wharf, a cuſtom» houſe, and 
many ſtately edifices built of hewn ſtone. The ſtreets 


are large and well paved; the private houles lofty, and | 


well finiſhed, provided with gardens and orchards, 
which appear iutermingled with the buildings, and at 
a diſtance give it the air of a city. 

Mtearns, or KINCARDINSHIRE, ſituated ſouth of 
Aberdeenſhire, is a fertile county. 
place is Stonehive, the ſeat of the county courts, a ſmall 
town with a commodious haven, and enjoys a good 


ſalmon fiſhery. Kincardin, another conſiderable place, |. 


ſtands on the river Dee, and gives the title of earl to 
a branch of the family of Bruce, 
borough, greatly decayed, and remarkable for nothing 
but the ruins of a caſtle, ſaid to have been built by king 
Malcolm Kemnore; and Fourdon, or Mearns, is 
a ſmall town, the ſeat of a preſbytery, and, before the 
reformation, famous for the reliques of St. Palladius, 
who was ſent over to Scotland in the fifth century by 
pope Celeſtine, to enlighten the Scots, and confute 
the Pelagians. | 

FoRFARSHIRE, to the ſouth-weſt of Kingardinſhire, 
produces wood, minerals, cattle, and game. 

The county-town, Forfar, beſtows its name upon 
the ſhire, and gave the title of earl to a branch of the 
noble family of Douglas, which title was extinguiſhed 
at the death of the laſt earl, a gallant youth, who loſt 
his life in the battle of Dumblaine. The town, though 
inconſiderable, is a royal borough, and ſeat of a preſ- 
bytery. The moſt flouriſhing town of this county 1s 
Dundee, anciently called Alutum and T aodunum, the 
birth-place of the hiſtorian Hector Boethius. It is 
Gruated at the foot of a hill, on the north ſide of the 
Tay, not far from that river's influx into the ocean. 
Dundee is a royal borough, and ſeat of a preſbytery, 
handſomely built, and inferior to few towns in Scotland, 
in ſtrength, ſituation and commerce. 

CLACKMAMAN, a very ſmall county, is fertile, but 
contains only one place of note, viz. Aloa, on the Ferth 
or Frith, a ſea-port of tolerable trade. : 

FieeSHIRE, a peninſula between the Forth of Firth 
and the Tay, is tolerably fertile. The principal place 
is Coupar of Fife, the county town, ſituated on the 
river Eden ; but the moſt celebrated place 1s the city 
of St. Andrew's. Hither the bones of St. Andrew are 
ſaid to have been brought from Patras, a town of Pe- 
loponneſus, in the fourth century, by Regulus, a Gre- 
cian monk, renowned for his piety and learning. St. 
Andrew's was alſo the principal ſeat of the Culdees, 
who directed all ſacred inſtitutions from the firſt con- 
verſion of the Pitts to Chriſtianity, and has always been 
famous for its univerſity, hens 

The iſland of May, about a mile and a half in cir- 
cumference, lies ſeven miles from,the coaſt of Fite, 
almoſt oppoſite to the rock of Baſs, It formerly be- 
longed to the priory of Pittenweem, and was dedicated 
No. 85 5 


The principal 


Cowy is an ancient 
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to St. Adrian, ſuppoſed to haye been martyred in this 
place by the Danes; and hither, in times of Popiſh 
ſuperſtition, barren women uſed to come and worlſhi 

at his ſhrine, in hopes of being cured of their ſteri- 
lity. Here are a tower and light houſe, built by a Mr. 
Cunningham, to whom king Charles I. granted the 
iſland in fee, with power to exact two pence per ton 


| from every ſhip that paſſes, for the maintenance of the 


light-houſe. ; 


STIRLINGSHIRE 1s a pleaſant fertile county, ſituated 
to the ſouth of Perthſhire, 


Stirling, the capital of the county, which deri ves its 
name from Ster, a Saxon word, ſignifying hill, and Lin 


water, was antiently called Binobara, of the ſame ſig- 


nification in the Scottiſh language. The town ſtands 
about 30 miles from Edinburgh, on the deſcent of a 
hill, the top of which is crowned with a ſtately old. 
caſtle, of which the earls of Mar were formerly here- 
ditary caſtellans, kept in repair and garriſoned by the 
government. The town is encloſed with a wall, except 


| towards the north, where the part of a foſſe is ſupplied. 


by the river Forth, over which the inhabitants. have 


built a ſtone bridge, conſiſting of four ſtately- arches, 


| 


and ſecured with an iron gate, 


DUuMBARTONSHIRE, to the north of the Firth of 
Clyde, is a barren. county. The lake called Loch- 
lomond 1s a great curioſity, being ſupplied by ſubter- 
raneous ſprings and rivulets, ſurrounded with huge 
mountains, extending 25 miles in length, and in ſome 
places five miles in. breadth, incredibly deep in every 
part, interſperſed with 24 verdant iſles, ſome of which 
are ſtocked with red deer, and inhabited. 

Dumbarton, the county town, which beſtows its name 
upon the ſhire, is a ſmall conſiderable royal borough, 
ſituated near the conflux of the Clyde and Leven; and 
at preſent remarkable for nothing but its caſtle, which 
is very large, and formed on a very ſingular conſtruc- 
tion, It is a ſteep rock, riſing up into two points, 
and every where inacceſſible, except by a very narrow 
paſſage or entry, fortified with a ſtrong wall and 
rampart. Within this wall is the guard-houſe, with 
lodgings for the officers; and from hence a long 
flight of ſtone (ſteps aſcends to the upper part of the 
caitle, where there are ſeveral batteries mounted with 
cannon. 

RENFREWSHIRE, ealt of Dumbartonſhire, from which 
it is ſeparated by the river Clyde, is tolerably fer- 
tile, and hath many opulent inhabitants. The princi- 
pal town is Renfrew,” an inconſiderable place, which 
yields greatly in point of importance to the village of 
Paiſley. 

LANERKSHIRE, to the ſouth-weſt of Edinburghſnire, 
is divided into two diſtricts, viz. the ſhire of Lanerk, 
and the barony of Glaſgow. The ſoil is diverſified, 
being in ſome places barren, and in others fertile, The 
principal place is the large, elegant and populous city 
of Glaſgow. It ſtands on the deſcent of an eminence 


near the Clyde, over which it has a handſome ſtone - 


bridge of ſeven arches, The ſtreets are regular and 
well paved, the houſes lofty and built of ſtone, the 
churches elegant, and the univerſity a noble and beauti- 
ful foundation, The people are induſtrious, and carry 
on great commerce; andthe whole place has the appear- 
ance of opulence, 

LINLEIGHGOWSHIRE, a ſmall county to the ſouth of 
Stirlingſhire, is very pleaſant, and tolerably fertile. 
Linlichgow, the chief town, is a neat place, the ſeat of 
a preſbytery, and a royal borough, 

EDINBURGHSHIRE, or WEST LOTHIAN, to the ſouth 


of the Forth of Firth, abounds in minerals, is extremely 


fertile, well cultivated, and pleaſant, The ſheriffalt 

of this ſhire is in the gift of the crown, and Edinburg 

is a county of itſelf. The city, which is the capital of 
Scotland, was formerly the regal reſidence. It con- 
ſiſts principally of one ſtreet, with lanes running from 
it, the ground riſing gradually from Holyrood-houſe, 
to the Canongate-head, which is the ſuburb ; and from 
thence to the caſtle, which 1s the higheſt part of the 


11 B city, 
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city. The principal ſtreet beſides this is called Cow- 
gate, and is on the ſouth ſide of the other; and from 
this ſeveral lanes run up the hill towards the univerſity 
and Herriot's hoſpital. The city is above a mile in 
length, but no where above half a mile in breadth, 
The houſes ate built of ſtone, ſix or ſeven ſtories high; 
and near the parliament cloſe they are 14 ſtories high. 
The whole is walled on every ſide, but the north, 
where a lake circumſcribes it. The caſtle is remarkably 
ſtrong. The council-houſe and ſeſſions-houſe are con- 
venient fabrics for the purpoſes for which they are de- 
ſigned. The high church, which was the cathedral, 
is now Uivided into four churches; beſides which there 
are ſeven other churches, and a chapel in the caſtle. 
The palace called Holyrood houſe was formerly an 
abbey, and is a handſome, convenient ſtructure. This 


city is governed by a lord provoſt, four bailiffs, and a | 


common council. | 
Leith, ſituated on the Forth, two miles north of 


Edinburgh, is not only the port, but may, with juſ- 
tice, be termed the warehouſe of Edinburgh. It is a 
flouriſhing handſome town, interſected by the river 
Leith; over which there is a ſtone bridge, which con- 
nes the two parts. Ira 


HAappinNGTONSHIRE, to the north-eaſt of Edinburg- | 


ſhire, is a very fertile, and well cultivated county. 
The ſhire town, ſituated on the river Tyne, over which 
it has a ſtone bridge with three arches, is a royal 
— 5 large, well built, and the ſeat of a preſ- 

tery. 

Daiber a royal borough, at the mouth of the Firth, 
is the ſeat of a preſbytery. It is a neat ſmall town, 
has a good hd >; a ſecure harbour, and a conſider- 


able trade. 
BzxwicksnrRe, adjoining to England, ſituated to 


the ſouth eaft of Edinburghſhire, is a rough, mooriſh | 


county, irregularly diverſified with woods and vallies. 
Berwick town being now annexed to England, the 


principal Scotch town of this county is Duns, a large 


populous barony in the center of the ſhire, being 
the feat of a preſbytery, and having a caſtle for its 
defence. 

A1RESHIRE, to the eaſt of the Firth of Clyde, is a 
level, pleaſant, and tolerable fertile county, Aire, 
the county town, is an ancient royal borough, commo- 
diouſly ſituated for trade, and compoſed of the Old and 
new Towns, which are joined together by a bridge of 
four arches, 

TWEEDALESHIRE, Or PEBLEs, ſituated to the ſouth 
of Edinburghſhire, produces ſome grain, is particularly 
fertile in paſturage, well watered with rivers, and con- 
tains ſeveral lakes. The only town worthy of notice is 


Pebles, a ſmall pleaſant place on the Tweed, over 


which it has a ſtone bridge of five arches. 
RoxBURGHSHIRE, or TiviOTDALE, to the ſouth of 
Berwickſhire, is, though rather barren, a well inhabit- 
ed county, Roxborough, the county town, was for- 
merly a flouriſhing place, - but is now greatly reduced, 


by reaſon that its royalty was removed to Jedburgh, 


ſituated at the confluence of the Tefy and Ted. 

SELKIRKSHIRE, tO the weſt of Roxburghſhire, is a 
hilly country ; but yields good paſture, and abounds 
in cattle. The chief town 1s Selkirk, a royal borough 
8 the Eltrick, famous for its manufacture of boots and 

OCs. 

DuMFRIESSHIRE, to the fouth-weft of Selkirkſhire, 
is a hilly county, but produces cattle in abundance. 
Annan, a royal borough and ſea-port, was once the 
chief town, but having gone to decay, Dumfries is at 

reſent to be conſidered as ſuch. This town, which 
may be {tiled the capital of the ſouth-weſt part of 
Scotland, is a large flouriſhing royal borough, ſituated 
at the mouth of the Nid, at the diſtance of 64 miles 
from Edinburgh. The houſes are well built and com- 
modious, the ſtreets are open and ſpacious, The 
town is adorned with an old caſtle in tolerable repair, 


four gates, a ſtately church, an exchange for the mer- 
chants, a tolbooth, a large market-place with a curi- 
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ous ctoſs, and a noble bridge of free-ſtone over the 
river, conſiſting of 13 large arches, with a gate in the 
middle, as a boundary between the ſhire of Dumfries 
and the ſtewartry of Galloway. Dumfries gives the 
title of earl to the chief of the family of Crich- 
ton, is the ſeat of a preſbytery and provincial ſynod, 
and carries on a conſiderable ſhare of commerce. 

W1cTowNSHIRE, to the ſouth of Aireſhire, abounds 
in cattle, horſes, &c. The capital of the ſhire is Wig- 
town, which beſtows the title of earl upon the chief of 
the Flemings, It is a royal borough, where the ſhe- 
riff holds his court, and the ſeat of a preſbytery, ſitu- 
ated near the mouth of a river, in the bay of the ſame 
name, 11 miles in breadth, at the diſtance of 88 miles 
from Edinburgh. It has the advantage of a tolerable 
harbour, and is well ſituated for trade; but this is en- 
tirely neglected, and the town is very poor, and thinly 
inhabited. 


The length and breadth of the counties of North 
N may be known by inſpecting the following 
table. 


„ 


Counties. Leng. | Bred. Counties, Leng. | Bred. 
Caithneſs 35 | 20 [Fifeſhire 40 | 17 
Sutherland 80 | 40 [Stirlingſhire 20 | 12 þ 
Roſs 80 | 78 [Dumbartonſhire | 24 | 20 
Inverneſs 60 | 55 [Renfrewſhire 20 | 13 
Nairn 20 | 14 Lanerkſnire 4024 
Elgin 24 | 20 |Linleighgowſhire| 1413 


Argyleſhire | go | 70 [Edinburghſhire | 21 | 16 | 
Perthſhire 70 | 60 [Haddingtonſhire | 20 12 | 
Bamffshire | 32 | 13 [Berwickſhire 24 | 16 | 


Aberdeenſhire] 50 | 36 [Aireſhire | 64 | 36 
Mearns 27 | 20 [Tweedaleſhire | 25 | 18 
Forfarſhire | 29 | 16 [Roxburghſhire | 3o | 15 


5 |Selkirkſhire 20 | 12 
Dumtfriesſhire 50 | 34 | 
[Wigtownſhire 24. 


Clackmaman | 8 


SECTION VI. 
Antiquities, &c. of Great Britain. 


HE molt celebrated antiquity in Great Britain is 

the famous Druid temple, about fix miles from 
Saliſbury, called Stonehenge, which conſiſts of two cir- 
cles, and two ovals, reſpectively concentric. The 
ſtones that compoſe it are really ſtupendous; their 
height, breadth, and thicknefs are enormous; and to 
ſee ſo many of them placed together in a nice and cri- 
tical figure with exactneſs; to conſider, as it were, 
not a pillar of one ſtone, but a whole wall, a ſide and 


end, of a temple, of one ſtone ; to view them curi- 


ouſly creates ſuch an aſtoniſhment in the mind as words. 
cannot expreſs, 

Near this amazing work of antiquity are a great 
number of elevations, ſomething reſembling the form 
of a bell, called burrows or barrows. Theſe are ſe- 
pulcfiral tumuli, wherein the antient Britons depoſited 
the aſhes of their dead, and raifed in memory of ſol- 
diers ſlain there. | 

Monuments of the ſame kind as that of Stonehenge 
are to be met with in many parts of England, as well 
as in Scotland, 

The Roman antiquities in Great Britain conſiſt of al- 
tars, monumental inſcriptions, walls, and military ways, 
the principal of the latter being one that began at 
Dover, and paſſed through the whole iſland to Cardi- 


gan in Wales. The chief Roman wall is that called 
the wall of Severus, or Picts wall, which runs through 
Northumberland and Cumberland, beginning at Tin- 


mouth and ending at Solway Firth, being about 80 
miles in length. The Saxon antiquities conſiſt of 
ſtrong fortreſſes, and eccleſiaſtical edifices. The Da- 


niſh are hardly diſcernible from the Saxon; and the 
. | Anglo» 
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Anglo-Norman remains exhibit noble ſpectmens of 


Gothic architecture. 


. 


Coxcisx VIEW of the HISTORY of GREAT BRITAIN. 
HIS iſland was originally named Albion, from its 
white cliffs; afterwards Britain, from its painted 
inhabitants. The ſouthern parts received the name 
of England from the Anglo-Saxons ; and the whole, 
after the union with Scotland, was termed Great 
Britain. 

The antient Britons were known to the Phoenicians 
and Gauls, who traded with them, till the fertility of 
the country, and richneſs of the mines, induced the 
Romans to invade the iſland under Julius Cæſar. The 
Romans having conquered it retained the greatcſt part 
under ſeveral ſucceſſive emperors ; but the empire it- 
ſelf at length beginning to decline, the Roman forces 
were drawn from Britain to defend Italy from the in- 
curſions of the northern barbarians. The Britons un- 

rotected by the Romans, being incapable of defend- 
ing themſelves from the Scots and Picts, called in the 
Saxons to their aſſiſtance. Theſe ſtrangers, having 
defeated the foes of the Britons, became themſelves 
their greateſt enemies, drove them up into the moun- 
tains of Wales, poſſeſſed themſelves of the moſt fertile 
parts of the country, and divided it into ſeven king- 
doms, called the Heptarchy. England was afterwards 
invaded and conquered by the Danes, who kept it a few 
years, when it returned again beneath the Saxon go- 
vernment, and ſo remained till it was invaded and con- 
quered by William, duke of Normandy, who after- 
wards reigned by the title of : 

William I. commonly called the Conqueror. This 
ſucceſsful prince was a deſcendant of Canute the Dane, 
born 1027; paid a viſit to Edward the Confeſſor, in 
England, 1051; betrothed his daughter to Harold II. 
1058 ; made a claim of the crown of England, 1066 ; 
invaded England, landing at Prevenſey, in Suſſex, the 
ſame year ; defeated the Englith troops at Haſtings, on 
October 14, 1066, when Harold was ſlain, and Wil- 
liam aſſumed the title of Conqueror. He was crowned 
at Weſtminſter, December 29, 1066 ; invaded Scot- 
land, 1072; ſubverted the Engliſh conſtitution, 1074 ; 
refuſed to ſwear fealty to the Pope for the crown of 
England; wounded by his ſon, Robert, at Gerberot, 
in Normandy, 1079; invaded France, 1086 ; ſoon 
after fell from his horſe, and contracted a rupture; 
died at Hermentrude, near Rouen, in Normandy, 1087; 
was buried at Caen, and ſucceeded in Normandy by 
his eldeſt ſon, Robert, and in England, by his ſe- 
cond ſon 

William II. born in 1057 ; crowned at Weltmin- 
ſter, September 27, 1087 ; invaded Normandy with 
ſucceſs, 1090; killed by accident, as he was hunting 
in the New Foreſt, by Sir Walter Tyrrel, Augult 1100, 
aged 43; was buried at Wincheſter, and ſucceeded by 
his brother : 

Henry I. ſurnamed Beauclerc, born in 1068 ; 
crowned, Augult 5, 1100; married Matilda, daughter 
of Malcolm, king of Scots, November 11 following ; 
made peace with his brother, Robert, 1101 ; invaded 
Normandy, 1105; attacked by Robert, whom he de- 
feated, and took priſoner, 1107, and ſent to England; 
betrothed his daughter Maude to the emperor of Ger- 
many, 1109; challenged by Lewis of France, 1117; 
his eldeſt ſon, and two others of his children, ſhip- 
wrecked and loſt, with 180 of his nobility, in coming 
from Normandy, 1120; in quiet poſſeſſion. of Nor- 
mandy, 1129; ſurfeited himſelf with eating lampreys, 
at Lyons, near Rouen, in Normandy, and died De- 
cember 1, 1135, aged 68. His body was brought 
over to England, and buried at Reading. He , was 
ſucceeded by his nephew, Stephen, third ſon of his 
ſiſter Adela, by the earl of Blois. He was greatly in- 
terrupted in the principal part of his reign b 
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Maude, daughter of Henry I, born 1161; married 
to Henry IV. emperor of Germany, 1109; had the 
* nobility ſwear fealty to her, 1126 ; buried her 
huſband 1127; married Jeffery Plantagenet, earl. of 
Anjou, 1130; ſer aſide from the Engliſh ſucceſſion, 
by Stephen, 1135 landed in England, and claimed 
her right to the crown, September, 11 39; crowned, 
but ſoon after defeated at Wincheſter, 1141; eſcaped 
to Glouceſter on a bier ; fled from a window of Ox- 
ford-caſtle, by a rope, in the winter of 1142; retired 
to F rance, 1147; returned to England, and concluded 
a peace with Stephen, 1153; and died abroad, Sep- 
tember 10, 1167, | 

Stephen was born 110g ; crowned December 2, 11353 
taken priſoner at Lincoln, by the earl of Glouceſter, 
Maude's half-brother, February, 1141, and put in 


Irons at Briſtol, but releaſed in exchange for the earl of 


Glouceſter, taken at Wincheſter ; made peace with 
Henry, Maude's ſon, 1153; died of the piles, October 
25, I154, aged 50; was buried at Feverſham, and 
ſucceeded by Henry, ſon of Maude. Matilda, Ste- 
phen's queen, was crowned on Eaſter-day, 1136; 
died May 3, 1151, at Henningham-caſtle, Eſſex, and 
was buried in a monaſtery at Feverſham. | 

Henry II. ſurnamed Plantagenet, grandſon of Henry 
I. born in 1133, began his reign in 1154 ; arrived in 
England, December 8, and was, with his queen, Ele- 
anor, crowned at London, the 19th of the ſame month; 
crowned at Lincoln, 1158 ; again at Worceſter, 11593 
quelled the rebellion at Maine, 1166; had his fon 
Henry crowned king of England, 1170; invaded Ire- 
land, and conquered it, 1172; impriſoned his queen 
on account of Roſamond, his concubine, 11733 did 
penance at Becket's tomb, July 8, 1174 ; took the 
king of Scotland priſoner, and obliged him to give up 
the independency of his crown, 1175 ; named his ſon, 
John, king of Ireland, 1176; had, the ſame year, an 
amour with Alice, of France, the intended princeſs of 
his ſon Richard, 1181 ; loſt his eldeſt ſon, Henry, June 
11, 1183; his fon Richard rebelled, 1185 ; had his 
ſon Jeffery trodden under foot, and killed, at a tourna- 
ment at Paris, 1186; made a convention with Philip, 
of France, to go to the holy war, 1188 ; died with 
grief at the altar, curſing his ſons, July 6, 1189, aged 
61; was buried at Fonteverand, in France, and ſuc- 
ceeded by his ſon Richard, Eleanor, queen to king 
Henry II. died, 1204. 

Richard I. ſurnamed Coeur de Lion, was born at 
Oxford, 1157; crowned at London, September 3, 
1189 ſet out on the cruſade, and joined Philip of 
France on the plains of Vezelay, June 29, 1190 ; took 
Meſlina the latter end of the year; married Berengera, 
daughter of the king of Navarre, May 12, 1191 ; da- 
feated the Cyprians, 1191 ; taken priſoner near Vienna, 
on his return home, by the duke of Auſtria, Decem- 
ber 20, 1192 ; ranſomed for 40,0001. and ſet at liberty 
1193; returned to England March 20 following; 
wounded with an arrow, at Chaluz, near Limoges, in 
Normandy, and died, April 6, 1199; was buried at 
Fonteverand, and ſucceeded by his brother 

John, the youngeſt ſon of Henry II. born at Oxford, 
December 24, 1166 ; was crowned, May 27, 1199 z 
divorced his wife Aviſa, and married Iſabella, daughter 
of the Count of Angoſelme; went to Paris 1200 ; be- 
ſieged the caſtle of Mirabel, and took his nephew, Ar- 
thur, priſoner, Auguſt 1, 1202, whom he murdered ; 
the ſame year he was expelled the French provinces, 
and re-crowned in England ; impriſoned his queen, 
and baniſhed all the clergy in his dominions, 1208 z 
was excommunicated, 1209; landed in Ireland, June 
8, 1210; ſurrendered his crown to Pandolf the Pope's 


legate, May 25, 1213; abſolved, July 20 following; 
| obliged, by his barons, to confirm Magna Charta, 1215; 
loſt his treaſure and baggage in paſſing the marſhes 


of Lynn, 1216; died at Newark, October 18, 1216; 
was buried at Worceſter, and ſucceeded by his ſon 
Henry III. born October 1, 1207 ; crowned at Glou- 
ceſter, October 28, 1216; received homage from Alex- 
ander, 
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ander, of Scotland, at Northampton, 1218; crowned 
again at Weſtminſter, after Chriſtmas, 1219 ; married 
— daughter of the Count of Provence, January 
14, 1236 ; pledged his crown and jewels for money, 
when he married his daughter Margaret to the king of 
Scots, 1242; obliged, by his nobles, to reſign the 
power of a ſovereign, and ſell Normandy and Anjou to 
the French, 1258 ; ſhut himſelf up in the Tower of 
London for fear of his nobles, 1261 taken priſoner at 
Lewes, May 14, 1264; wounded at the battle of 
Eveſham, 1265 ; died at St. Edmundſbury, in Suffolk, 
November 16, 1272; and was ſucceeded by his ſon 
Edward. | 

Eleanor, Henry III's queen, died in a monaſtery at 
Amberſbury, where ſhe had retired, about 1292. 

Edward I. born June 16, 1239; married Eleanor, 
princeſs of Caſtile, 12533 ſucceeded to the crown, 
November 16, 1272; wounded in the Holy Land 
with a poiſoned dagger ; recovered, and landed 1n 
England, July 25, 1274; crowned at Weſtminſter, 
Auguſt 19 following, with his queen ; went to France, 
and did homage to the French king, 1279; reduced 
the Welch princes, 1282; Eleanor, his queen, died 
of a fever, on her journey to Scotland, at Horneby, 
in Lincolnſhire, 1296, and was conveyed to Weſtmin- 
ſter (when elegant ſtone croſſes were erected at each 
place where the corpſe reſted); married Margaret, 
ſiſter to the king of France, September 12, 1299; 
conquered Scotland, 1299, and brought to England 
their coronation chair, &c. died of a flux at Burch 
vpon the Sands, in Cumberland, July 7, 1307 ; was 
buricd at Weſtminſter; and, on May 2, 1774, ſome 
antiquarians, by conſent of the chapter, examined 
his tomb, when they found his corpſe unconſumed, 
—_ buried 466 years. He was ſucceeded by his 
4th ſon, | 

Edward II. born at Caernarvon, in Wales, April 
25, 1284. He was the firſt king of England's eldeſt 
ſon that had the title of Prince of Wales, which he 
received in 1300. He aſcended the throne July 7, 
1307; married Iſabel, daughter of the French king, 
1308; obliged, by the barons, to inveſt the govern- 
ment of the kingdom in 21 perſons, March 16, 1310; 
went on a pilgrimage to Boulogne, December 13, 1313; 
declared his queen and all her adherents enemies to 
the kingdom, 1325 ; dethroned, January 13, 1327 ; 
was ſucceeded by his eldeſt ſon, Edward III. and mur- 
dered at Berkeley-caſtle, September 21 following. He 
was buried at Glouceſter. 

Edward III. was born at Windſor, November 15, 
1312; ſucceeded to the crown January 10, 1327 ; 


crowned at Weſtminſter, February 1 following; married | 


Philippa, daughter of the earl of Hainault, January 24, 
1327 ; claimed the crown of France, 1329 ; confined 
his mother Iſabel, and cauſed her favourite Mortimer to 
be hanged, November 29, 1330; defeated the Scots at 
Halidown, 1333; invaded France, and pawned his 
crown and jewels for 50,000 flortns, 1340 ; quartered 
the arms of England and France, 1341; made the firſt 
diſtinction between lords and commons, 1 342 ; defeated 
the French at Creſſy, when 30,000 were ſlain, among 
whom was the king of Bohemia, 1346. The queen 
took the king of Scotland priſoner, and 20,000 Scots 
ſlain, the ſame year. Calais beſieged and taken, Au- 

uſt 16, 1347 ; and St. Stephen's chapel, now the 
Fouſe of commons, built, 1347. The order of the 
Garter inſtituted, 1349; the French defeated at Poicti- 
ers; their king and prince taken, and the king of Na- 
varre impriſoned 1356; the king of Scotland ranſomed 
for 100,000l. 1357; in which year Edward loſt his 
eldeſt ſon, Edward the Black Prince, of a conſump- 
tion. The king of France ranſomed for 300,000]. 
1359. Four kings entertained at the lord mayor's feaſt, 


viz. England, France, Scotland, and Cyprus, 1364. | 


Philippa, his queen, died / at Windſor, Auguſt 16, 
1369, and was buried at Weſtminſter. Edward died 
at Richmond, June 21, 1377, and was ſucceeded by 


his grandſon, Richard II. ſon to | 
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Edward, the Black Prince, who was born June 15, 
1330; created duke of Cornwall, 1337 ; the firſt in 
England that bore the title of duke; created prince of 
Wales, 1344; brovght the king of France priſoner to 
England, from the battle of Poitiers, September 19, 
1356 ; went to Caſtile, 1367 ; died of a conſumption, 
June 8, 1376, and was buried at Canterbury, | 

John of Gaunt, duke of Lancafter, fourth ſon of 
Edward III. was born 1340 ; married Blanch, daughter 
of the duke of Lancaſter, 1359 ; by whom he became 
poſſeſſed of that dukedom and title: ſhe died 1369; 
and, in 1372, he married the daughter of the king of 
Caſtile and Leon, and took that title. In 1396 he 
married a third wife, Catherine Swinford, from whom 
deſcended Henry VII. Hedied 1399; was buried in 
St. Paul's, London; and was ſucceeded by his ſon 

Richard II. born at Bourdeaux, January 6, 1367 ; 
had two royal godfathers, the kings of Navarre and 
Majorca ; made guardian of the kingdom, Augult 3o, 
1372; created prince of Wales, 1376 ; ſucceeded his 
grandfather, Edward III. June 21, 1377, when not 
leven years old. The rebellion of Wat Tyler and Jack 
Straw, 1378. Married Anne, ſiſter to the emperor of 
Germany, and king of Bohemia, January 1382, who 
died without iflue, at Shene, and was buried in Weſt- 
minſter-abbey, Auguſt 3, 1395. Married Iſabella, daugh- 
ter to the king of France, 1396. He was taken priſoner 
by Henry, duke of Lancaſter, his couſin, and ſent to 
the Tower, September 1, 1399; reſigned his crown, 
September 29 following ; and was fucceeded by Henry 
IV. Richard was murdered in Pomfret-caſtle, Janu- 
ary 1400, and buried at Langley, but removed to 
Weſtminſter. 

Thomas, duke of Glouceſter, uncle to Richard II. 
was ſmothered, February 28, 1397. 

Henry IV. duke of Lancaſter, grandſon of Ed- 


ward III. was born 1367; married Mary, the daughter 


of the earl of Hereford, who died 1394, before he ob- 
tained the crown; fought with the duke of Norfolk, 
1397, and baniſhed ; returned to England in arms 
againſt Richard II. who reſigned his crown; and Henry 
was crowned October 13, 1399, when he inſtituted 
the order of the Bath, and created 47 knights ; con- 
ſpired againſt, January, 1400; defeated by the Welch, 
1402; married a ſecond queen, Joan of Navarre, wi- 
dow of the duke of Bretagne, 1403; who was crowned 
with great magnificence the 26th of January follow- 
ing, and died in 1437. In 1403 began the rebellion 
of the Percies, and ſuppreſſed July following, He 
died of an apoplexy, in Weſtminſter, March 20, 1413; 

was buried at Canterbury, and ſucceeded by his fon 
Henry V. who was born in 1388, and, when prince 
of Wales, was committed to priſon for affronting one 
of the judges, 1412; crowned at Weſtminſter April q, 
1413; Claimed the crown of France, 1414; gained 
the victory of Agincourt, October, 24, 1415; pledged 
his regalia for 20,000]. ro puſh his conqueſts, 1416. 
The emperor Sigiſmund paid a viſit to Henry, and was 
inſtalled knight of the Garter, 1416. Henry invaded 
Normandy with an army of 26,600 men, 1417 ; de- 
clared regent, and married Catherine, of France, June 
3, 1420; who was crowned at Weſtminſter the Fe- 
bruary following ; out-lived Henry ; and was married 
afterwards to Owen Tudor, grandfather to Henry VII. 
Henry died of a pleuriſy, at Rouen, Auguſt 31, 1422, 
aged 34, was buried at Weſtminſter, and ſucceeded by 
Henry VI. who was born at Windſor, December 6, 
1421 ; aſcended the throne, Auguſt 31, 1422; pro- 
claimed king of France the ſame year; crowned at 
Weſtminſter, November 6, 1429; crowned at Paris, 
December 17, 1430; married to Margaret, daughter 
of the duke of Anjou, April 12, 1445, Jack Cade's 
inſurrection, 1446. Henry taken priſoner at St. Al- 
ban's, 1455 ; but regained his liberty, 1461; and de- 
poſed, March 5 following, by his fourth couſin, Ed- 
ward IV. fled into Scotland, and taken priſoner in 
Lancaſhire, 1463; reſtored to-his throne, 1470; taken 
priſoner again by Edward, April 11, 1471. Queen 
| Margaret 
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Margaret and her fon taken priſoners at Tewkſbury, 
by Edward, May 4. The prince was killed in cold 
blood, May 21; and Henry murdered in the Tower, 
June 20 following, and buried at Chertſey, aged 49. 

Humphrey, duke of Glouceſter, fourth ſon of Henr 
IV. was (trangled by order of his nephew, Henry VI. 
and buried at St. Alban's, 1447. 

Edward IV. was born at Rouen, April 29, 1443; 
deſcended from the third ſon of Edward III. elected 
king, March 5, 1461; and, before his coronation, was 
obliged to take the field, and fight the battle of Tow- 
ton, when 35,781 fell, and not one priſoner taken but 
the earl of Devonſhire, March 13; was crowned at 
Weſtminſter, June 28, 1461 ; ſer publicly with the 
judges in Weltminſter-hall, 1464; married lady Eliza- 
beth Grey, widow of Sir John Grey, of Groby, May 1, 
1464, who was crowned the 26th following. Edward 
was taken priſoner by the earl of Warwick, in York- 
ſhire, from whence he was brought to London, with 
his legs tied under the horſe's belly, 1467 ; eſcaped, 
and was expelled the kingdom, 1470; returned, March 
25, 1471, and reſtored, and cauſed his brother, the 
duke of Clarence, who. had joined the earl of Warwick, 
to be drowned in a butt of Malmſey wine, 1478; died 
of an ague at Weſtminſter, April 9, 1483; and was buri- 
ed at Windſor. He was lucceeded by his infant ſon, 

Edward V. who was born November 4, 14750; con- 
veyed to the Tower, May 1483; depoſed, June 20 fol- 
lowing, and, with the duke of York, his brother, ſmo- 
thered ſoon after by their uncle, who ſucceeded him. 

Richard III. duke of Glouceſter, brother to Ed- 
ward IV. was born 1453; took prince Edward, fon of 
Henry VI. priſoner at 'Fewkſbury, and helped to mur- 
der him in cold blood, (whoſe widow he afterwards 
married,) 1471; drowned the duke of Clarence, brother 
to Edward IV. in a butt of Malmſey wine, 1478 ; made 
protector of England, May 27, 1483; elected king, 
June 20, and crowned July 6 following ; ditto at York, 
September 8; ſlain in battle, at Boſworth, Auguſt 22, 
1485,aged 32 ; was burried at Leiceſter, and ſucceeded. by 

Henry VII. who was born 1455; landed at Milford- 
haven, 1485 ; defeated Richard III. in Boſworth-field, 

and was elected king 1485; crowned October 30, 1485 
married Elizabeth, daughter of Edward IV. January 
18, 1486, who was crowned the November following ; 
defeated Lambert Simnel, the impoſtor, June 16, 
1487 ; received of the French king, as a compromiſe for 
his claim on that crown, 186, 25ol. beſides 25,000 
crowns yearly, 1492. Prince Arthur, his eldelt fon, 
died April 2, 1502. Queen Elizabeth died in child-bed, 
February 11 following, and was buried at Weſtminſter. 
He married his daughter, Margaret, to James IV. of 
Scotland, 1504 ; died of a conſumption, at Richmond, 
April 22, 1509, aged 51; was buried at Weſtminſter, 
and ſucceeded by his ſon ; 

Henry VIII. who was born June 28, 1491; married 
Catherine, Infanta of Spain, widow of his brother Ar: 
thur, June 3, 1509; crowned June 24 following ; re- 
ceived the title of Defender of the Faith, 1521; ſti- 
led head of the church, 1531; divorced queen Cathe- 
rine, and married Anne Bullen, May 23, 1533; 
Anne crowned June 1, 1533. He was eXCOmmunica- 
ted by pope Paul, Auguſt 30, 1535. | Catherine, his 
firſt queen, died at Kimbolton, January 8, 1536, aged 
50. He put Anne, his ſecond queen, to death, and 
married Jane Seymour, May 20, 1536, who died in 
child-bed, October, 12, 1537. He diſſolved the re- 
ligious foundations in England, 1539 ; married Anne 
of Cleves, January 6, 1540; divorced her, July 10, 
15403 married Catherine Howard, his fifth wife, Au- 
ouſt 8 following, and beheaded her on Tower-hill, 
with lady Rochford, February 12, 1542 married 
Catherine Par, his ſixth wife, July 12, 1543. He 
died of a ſever and an ulcerated leg, at Weſtminſter, 
January 28, 1547 ; was buried at Windſor, and was 
ſucceeded by his only ſon, , 

Edward VI. who was born October 12, 1537; 


crowned, Sunday, February 20, 1547 ; died of a con- 
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[umption, at Greenwich, July 6, 1553; was buried at 


Weſtminſter, and was ſucceeded, agiecable to his will, 
by his couſin, 


Jane Gray, born 1537 ; proclaimed queen, July g, 


1553; depoſed ſoon after, and ſent to the Tower, 


where ſhe, with lord Dudley, her huſband, and her father, 
were beheaded, February 12, 1554, aged 17, by order of 

Mary, who was born February 11, 1516 5 ma 
ed, July 19, 1553, and crowned October 1 following; 
married Philip, of Spain, July 25, 1554; died of 
a dropſy, November 17, 1558; was buried at Welt- 


| Minſter, and ſucceeded by her half-ſiſter, 


Elizabeth, who was born September 7, 1533; ſent 
priloner to the Tower, 1554; began to reign Novem- 
ber 17, 1558; crowned at Weſtminſter, January 15, 
1559. Mary of Scots fled to England, May 16, 1568, 
and impriſoned in Tutbury caſtle, January 1569. 
Elizabeth relieved the Proteſtants in the Netherlands 
with about 2c0,000 crowns beſides ſtores, 1569. A 
marriage propoſed to the queen by the duke of Alen- 
ſon, 1571, but finally rejected, 1581. Beheaded Mary 
of Scots, at Fotheringhay-caſtle, in Northamptonſhire, 


February 8, 1587, aged 44. The Spaniſh armada de- 


ſtroyed, 1588. Tyrone's rebellion in Ireland, 1598. 
Effex, the queen's favourite, beheaded, February 25, 
1602. The queen died at Richmond, March, 24, 16033 
was buried at Weſtminſter, and ſucceeded by the ton 


of Mary, queen of Scots, then James VI. of Scotland. 


James J. was born at Edinburgh, June 19, 1556; was 
crowned king of Scotland, July 22, 1567; married Ann, 
princeſs of Denmark, Auguſt 10, 1589 ſucceeded to 
the crown of England, March, 24, 1603 ; firſt ſtiled 
king of Great Britian, 1604; arrived at London, May 
7 following; loſt his eldeſt ſon, Heary, prince of Wales, 
November 6, 1612, aged 18 ; married his daughter, 
Elizabeth, to the elector Palatine of the Rhine, 1612, 
from whom his preſent majeſty, George III. is deſcend- 
ed; went to Scotland, March, 4, 1617; returned, 
September 14, 1617 ; loſt his queen, March 3, 1619; 
died of an ague, March 27, 1625; was buried at Welſt- 
minſter, and ſucceeded by | 

Charles I. who was born November 19, 1600; ſuc- 
ceeded to the crown, March 27, 1625; married Hen- 
rietta, daughter of Henry IV. of France, the ſame 
year; crowned, February 2, 1626; crowned at Edin- 
burgh, 1633; went to Scotland, Auguſt, 1641; re- 
turned, November 25 following; went to the houſe of 
Commons, and demanded the five members, Januar 
1641-2; retired to York, March, 1642; raiſed his 
ſtandard at Nottingham, Auguſt 25 following ; travel- 
led in the diſguiſe of a ſervant, and put himſelf into 
the hands of the Scots, at Newark, May 5, 1646 ; ſold 
by the Scots for 200, 00l. Auguſt 8 following; ſeized 
by Col. [oice, at Holmby, June 3, 1647 ; eſcaped from 
Hampton- Court, and retreated to the Iſle of Wight, 
July 29, 1648 ; cloſe confined in Hurſt-caſtle, De- 
cember 1 following; removed to Windſor-caſtle, De- 


cember 23, to St. James's houſe, January 19, 16493 


brought to trial the next day; condemned the 27th ; 
beheaded at Whitehall the 3oth, aged 48; and buried 


in St. George's chapel, Windſor, His queen, Hen- 


rietta, died in France, Auguſt 10, 1669. 

Oliver Cromwell was born at Aer April 25, 
1599 ; choſen member of parliament for Huntingdon, 
1628; made a colonel, 1643; went over to Ireland 
with his army, July, 1649 ; returned, May, 1650; 
made Protector for life, December 12, 1653; was near 


being killed by falling from a coach-box, October, 


1654; elected king, but refuſed the title, May 8, 
1657 ; died at Whitehall, September 3, 1658, and ſuc- 
ceeded by his ſon 

Richard Cromwell, who was proclaimed Protector 
September 4, 1658 ; depoſed April 22, 1659; and died 
at Cheſhunt, in Hertfordſhire, July 12, 1712, aged 89. 

Charles II. was born May 29, 1630; eſcaped from 
St. James's, April 23, 1648 ; landed in Scotland, 1650; 
crowned at Scone, January 3, 1651; defeated at the 
battle of Worceſter, 1651; landed at Dover, May 29, 


. 1660, 
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1660, and reſtored to his throne; crowned, April 1 3 
1661; married Catherine, Infanta of Portugal, May 
21, 16623 and accepted the city freedom, December 18, 
1674; died; February 6, 1685; aged 54, of an apo- 
1 was buried at Weſtminſter, and ſucceeded by 
1is brother James: Catherine, his queen, died Decem- 
ber 21, 1705. »7 421 e 

James II. was born October 15, 1633; married Anne 
Hyde, September 1660, who died 1671 ; married the 
princeſs of Modena, November 21, 1673 fucceeded 
to the throne, February 6, 168 5. Monmouth, natural 
ſon to Charles II. landed in England, June 11, 1685 
proclaimed king at Taunton, in Somerſetſhire, June 20 
following ; defeated, near Bridgewater, July 5 ; behead- 
ed on Tower hill, July x5 following, aged 35. James's 
queen had a ſon born June 20, 1688 ; fled from his 


pores December 12, 1688; was ſeized ſoon after at | 


everſham, and brought back to Whitehall; left Eng- and ſouth by St. George's Channet. 


land, December 23, following; landed at Kinſale, in 
Ireland, March 12, 1689; returned to France, July, 
1690; died at St, Germain's, Auguft 6, 1701. 


William III. prince of Orange, was born November | 


4, 1650; created Stadtholder, July 3, 1672 3 married 
the princeſs Mary, of England, November 4, 1677 ; 
landed at Torbay, in England, with an army, Novem- 
ber 4, 1688; crowned, with his queen, April 11, 1689; 
landed at Carrickfergus, June 14, 1690, and defeated 
James II. at the battle of Boyne, July 1 following; 


rom his horſe, and broke his collar-bone, February 21, 


1702; died March 8, aged 51; was buried April 12 fol- 


lowing, and left his ſiſter-in-law, Anne, his ſucceſſor to 
the crown. | 

Mary, William's queen, was born April 30, 1662; 
proclaimed (with her huſband) queen regent of Eng- 
land, February 13, 1689; died of the ſmall-pox, De- 
cember 28, 1694, aged 32, and was buriedat Weſtminſter. 

Anne was born February 6, 1665 ; married to prince 
George, of Denmark, July 28, 1683, by whom ſhe had 
13 children, all of whom died young. She came to the 
crown, March 1, 1702; crowned, April 23 following ; 
loſt her ſon, George, duke of Glouceſter, by a fever, 
July 29, 1700, aged 11 ; loſt her huſband, who died of 
an aſthma and dropſy, October 28, 1708, aged 55. 
The queen died of an apoplexy, Auguſt 1, 1714, aged 
493 was buried at Weſtminſter ; and ſucceeded by 

George I. elector of Hanover, duke of Brunſwick- 
Lunenburg, who was born May 28, 1660; created 
duke of Cambridge, &c.. October 5, 1706. The 
princeſs Sophia, his queen, mother of George II. died, 
June 8, 1714, aged 83, He was proclaimed, Auguſt 
1, 1514; landed at Greenwich, September 18 follow- 
ing; died in his journey to Hanover, at Oſnaburg, 
Sunday, June 11, 1727, of a paralytic diſorder, aged 
67, and was ſucceeded by his eldeſt fon, TR 

George II. who was born October, 30, 1683 ; creat- 
ed prince of Wales, October 4, 1714; married the 
princeſs Wilhelmina Caroline Dorothea, of Branden- 
burgh-Anſpach, 1704 ; aſcended the throne, Fune 11, 
1727 3 loſt his queen, of a mortification in her bowels, 
November 30, 1737, aged 54 ; ſuppreſſed a rebellion, 
1745 ; died ſuddenly at Kenſington, October 25, 1760, 
aged 77, and was ſucceeded by his grandſon, George III. 

Frederick Lewis, prince of Wales, ſon of George II. 
was born January 20, 1706 arrived in England, De- 
cember 17 29; married Auguſta, princeſs of Saxe-Gotha, 
April 27, 1736 ; forbid the court the year following; 
died, March 20, 1751, aged 44. His princeſs died of 
a conſumption, February 8, 1772, aged 52. 

George III. eldeſt ſon of Frederick, late prince of 
Wales, was born June 4, 1738; created prince of 
Wales 1751 ; ſucceeded his grandfather, October 25, 


* For an ample, impartial, and elegant account of the tranſations of 
this country, aue refer our readers to an excellent performance, entitled, 
A New, Univerſal, and Impartial Hiſtory of England, from the 
molt remote period of genuine hiſtorical evidence to the pre- 
ſent time.” Containing an accurate chronological account of re- 
markabl:' events ; an enterlaining recital of Karle; occurrences ; and 


an impartial bio; ra#nical narrative of the lives of eminent per/ons ; in- 
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1760; proclaimed the next day; married Charlotte 
Sophia, princeſs of Mecklenburgh-Strelitz, September 
8, 1761, who was born May 19, 1744; and boch were 
crowned, September 22, 1761. They have a numer-. 
ous progeny.“ 


Put 5 Sa Ned. 
SECTION 1. 


Situation; Boundaries, Extent, Climate, Soil, Produchions, 
Rivers, Lakes, Mountains, Metals, Minerals, Se. 


ls iland is ſituated between the 5th and roth 


deg. of welt long. and the F iſt and g6th deg. 
north lat. It is bounded on the north by the Ducali- 
donian Sea, on the weſt by the Atlantic, and on the eaſt 
It is about 300 
miles in length, and 1 50 in breadth. 

The climate of Ireland differs Fitthe from that of 
England, except that it is more moiſt, the ſcaſons, in 
general, being much wetter. The air is clear and 
whole ſome, except in thoſe parts where there are bogs 
and fenny grounds: of theſe, however, few now re-- 
main, the greater part having, within the preſent cen- 
tury, been dramed, and the ground cultivated. The 
ſoil, in general, is very fruitful both ir corn and graſs, 
eſpecially the latter; for which reaſon they breed a 


2 0 laid for aſſaſſinating him, February 1696; fel prodigious number of ſheep and black cattle. The 


productions of the boggy parts are various. Some 
are covered with graſs, ſore with reeds and ruſhes, 
and others with little ſhrubs, interſperſed with water, 
Some yield abundance of excellent turf ; and others, 
called Bed Bogs, produce large firs, and other trees. 

The productions of Ireland, with reſpect to animals 
and vegetables, aremuch the ſame as thoſe of England. 
But they have a much greater quantity of game, inſo- 
much that hares, pheaſants, &c. are fold in the public 
markets. 

The whole country is well watered with rivers ; 
among which the moſt remarkable are, the Shannon, 
Barrow, Neor, Suir, Bann, Lee, Liffey and Boyne. The 
Shannon is a much larger river than any in England, 
but not navigable above 50 miles. It runs, from north 
to ſouth, upwards of 300 Engliſh miles, and, like all the 
reſt, abounds with great plenty of excellent fiſh, parti- 
cularly ſalmon and pike. 

Here are likewiſe a great number of lakes, or, as they 
are uſually called, loughs, many of which produce 
large quantities of excellent fiſh; and the great lake, 
called Neagh, is remarkable for its petrifying quality. 
But the bays, harbours, and creeks, which every where 
indent the coaſt, form the chief glory of Ireland, and 
render that country, beyond any other in Europe, the 
beſt fitted for foreign commerce. 

Though Ireland cannot be called a mountainous coun- 
try, yet there are ſeveral lofty chains, as well as ſingle 
mountains, in the kingdom. Three words in the Iriſn 
language expreſs the different degrees of their elevation, 
namely, Knock, Slieve and Bein. The firſt ſignifies 
a low hill, unconnected with any other eminence. A 
Slieve marks a craggy high mountain, gradually aſcend- 
ing, and continued in ſeveral ridges; and a Bein ſigni- 
fies a pinnacle, or mountain of the firſt magnitude, end- 
ing in a ſharp or abrupt precipice. Some of theſe moun- 
tains contain in their bowels beds of ruins, minerals, 
coals, quarries of ſtone, ſlate and marble, with veins of 
iron, lead, and copper. 

Some of the foreſts produce excellent timber, parti- 
cularly oak, which is eſteemed as good as any of the 
Engliſh growth, and equally ſerviceable for ſhip-build- 
ing. The mines of Ireland are late diſcoveries. Some 
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cluding, in the whole, all that is worthy of obſervation in the annals of 
the Britiſh empire. By George Frederick Raymond, Eſq. Thi: e- 
ful and entertaining work is embelliſhed with above 100 ſuperb copper- 
plates, admirably engraved from the deſigns of the muſt eminent maſters : 
will make 60 numbers, forming an elegant volume in folia ; and may be 
had {price 6d. each number )of C. Caps, No. 17, Fater-noſter-Row. 
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contain ſilver and lead; others copper and iron. Quar- 
ries of ſlate are found in many parts. The coals that 
are dug at Kilkenny emjt very little ſmoak ; it contains 
a chryſtalline ſtream which has no ſediment; Thoſe 
peculiarities, with the ſerenity of the air in that place, 
have given riſe to the well-known proverb; “ That 
« Kilkenny contains fire without ſmoak; water with: 
« out mud, and air without fog.“ 99 


SECTION in 
Grand Diviſons of Ireland, with a Deſcription of ea } 


: 
* 


Diviſion. RE 
RELAND is divided into four Provinces} which 
we ſhall deſcribe in order. + (100. 41 
ULSTER, the moſt northern province of Ireland, i8 
in ſome parts mountainous, but, in general, fertile, And 
well watered. It contains the following counties: 
The county of Dox AL is, in general, very fertile, 
and the air clear and wholeſome: The town of Donegal, 
which gives name to it, is a poor mean place; and the only 
thing in the whole county worthy of notice is the ſalt- 
water lake, or rather arm of the ſea, called Lough-Swilly, 
which extends 18 miles in length, and is about: five 
miles broad at its mouth, A thouſand fail -might ride 
in it with ſafety. There are many villages and gentle: 
mens ſeats on its banks, bur no town or trade of any 
conſequence. wwe | n 
The county of LonDONDERRY, or COLERAIN, is al ſo 
tolerably fertile, being well watered by the river Bann. 
Londonderry, or Derry, the capital of the county, 
and the ſee of a biſhop, ſtands at the bottom of Lough- 
Foyle. It has a good port, to which ſhips of the great. 
eſt burthen have acceſs, and a conſiderable trade. 
It is well fortified ; and along the banks of the 
river are ſeveral caſtles, and a fort. 
ſalmon, ſalted and barrelled, are exported from hence 
to foreign parts: * 
Colerain is a handſome walled town, ſituated near the 
mouth of the river Bann; and, before the building of 
Londonderry, gave name to the county. Here is a va- 
luable ſalmon fiſhery; : k % FIOO1,028 
The county of AnTz1M conſiſts chiefly of bogs and 
marſhes ; but thoſe parts which are cultivated are tole- 
tably fertile 2254708 n 
Belfaſt is the moſt conſiderable town un all this part 


of Ireland, for extent, wealth, trade, and number of | 


inhabitants: The harbour below the town is commo- 
dious; and has a good depth of water. A conſiderable 
trade is carried on from hence to Scotland; particular- 
ly to Glaſgow. 16875 eee | 
Carrickfergus is a populous town; walled and forti- 
fied, with an excellent harbour, and defended by a caſ- 


Great quantites of |] 
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tle on a high rack. Here the affizes and quarter-ſeffions | 


are held, not only for the town but the county at large: 

In this county is one of the greateſt natural curioſities 
ro be met with in Europe. It is called the Giant's 
Cauſeway, and is ena by the ſea- ſide, about eight 
miles from Colerain. It is compoſed of pillars all of 
angular ſhapes, from three ſides to eight. The eaſtern 
point, which joins to a rock, terminates in a perpendi- 
cular clift, formed by the upright ſides of the pillars, 
| ſome of which are upwards of 33 feet in height. Each 
pillar conſiſts of ſeveral joints or ſtones, lying one upon 
another, from ſix inches to about a foot in thickneſs; 


and what is very ſurpriſing, ſome of theſe joints are ſo 
convex, that their prominence are nearly quarters of 


ſpheres, round each of which is a ledge, which holds 
them together with the greateſt firmneſs, every ſtone 
being concave, on the other ſide, and fitting; in the 
exacteſt manner, the convexity of the upper part of 
that beneath it. The pillars are from one to two feet 
in diameter, and generally conſiſt of about forty joints. 
The county of Tyrone contains many moun- 
tains, which are very barten; but the vallies and low 
grounds are fruitful both in corn and paſture. 
The principal town in this county is Omagh, but it 
does not contain any thing worthy of particular notice, 


— * 
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The county of Fei is one of the moſt un- 
wholeſome counties in this province, the greatett par t. 
of it being taken up with bogs, and a large lake 


called Lough-Earne. e en 
Inniſkillin, the capital of the county, is ſituated on 
an iſland, and being af important Nan. it is well for, 
tiflec and Gir ion It is chiefly remarkable for pro- 
ducin 1 85 of its name in the war between bing 
William and James TE"inTreland;” | 


: 


." Theevunty of Cai is vity boggy, notwithfland- 


\ 7 


ing which the air is far from belng unhealthy. The 


? 


town; which gives hume to it, is very ſmland inſigni- 


—_— 


| which it has two bridges. The town is a 
| thoroughfare; and in jt # garriſon is conſtantly kept. 


| cian' Sir Hans Sloane. 


ficant; But Kilmore, ſituated in this county; though 
a mean place, is à biſflöp's fc. | 
The county of MovAOHR& is very mountainous; 
woody, and 'marſhy; and'the principal town, Which. 
gives name to it, doth not contain anything remarkable.” 
The county of ArMacn is, th general, very fertile, 
the foil being eſteemed «the richeſt in Ireland ; only 
there is à certain track in it called the Fe-. Which is 
billy and batrren. __ N 
- Armagh; Which gives name to the county, is the ſee 
of the primate of all Ireland! cg 
Charlemont dis a ſmall nedt "town; fituated on the river 
Blackwater, and received its nam̃e from a fort or mount; 
built by Charles Blount; Terd'Montjoy: ' © « 
Eugarn is pleaſantly ſituated on 'a gentlꝭ eminence; 
in a fertile arid populous covnitry; about tut miles from, 
and'commianditig « proſpect of, Lough-Neagh, one of 
the largeſt lakes in the kingdom. This town, from the 
fimilarity of its general figure; of the language, man- 
ners, and diſpoſſtions of its inhabitants, to thoſe of the 
Engliſh; hath, for many years; acquired the name of 
Lehnin. DUE SD TIT, PINE 
The county of Down is fertile, has à good air, and 
is populous; übe 5 0 87 

Down- Patrick; the chief town of the county, is 4 
biſhop's ſeez' erected, about the end of the gth century, 


dy St. Patrick. Beſides the cathedral; here are ſe- 


veral handſome public buildings, as the urch, the 
ſefſions-houſe, two alms-houſes, two ſchools, a market- 
houſe, and barracks for a'troop of horſe. 
Newry ſtands near a river of the fame name, over 
great 


Killeleagh is a ſmall, but neat town; and had the ho- 
nour of giving birth to that great naturaliſt and phyſi- 
Here is a handſome churcl:, 
a caſtle, and barracks for a troop of dragoons. | 

Bangor has a conſiderable manufacture for linen 
yarh. Here are ſtill ſeen the ruins of a very ancient 


| abbey. 


ILEINSTER is, in general, well cultivated; has 
a good air and ſoil, and abounds in corn, cattle, fiſh; 
and fowl, Its principal rivers are the Boyne, Barrow, 
Liffey, Nuer, Slane; and Mor. The counties into 
Which this province is divided are as follow: | 

- DusBLin, or DeveLin. This county, except a moun- 


tainous track in the ſouth part of it, is very populous - 


and fertile, and abounds with all the neceſſaries of life. 
It far exceeds any other part of the kingdom, not only 
in populouſneſs, cultute; trade, and wealth, but in the 
politeneſs and ingenuity of its inhabitants. 

Dublin; the capital of this county, and of the whole 
kingdom, is, in magnitude, and the number of inhabi- 
tants, the ſecond city in the Britiſh dominions. Ic is 
built in the form of a ſquare; about two miles and a half 
long, and nearly as much in breadth. It is ſituated 
about ſeven miles from the ſea, at the bottom of a large 
and ſpacious bay, upon the river Liff y, which divides it 
almoſt into two equal parts, and is batiked in thro' the 
principal part of the city, on both ſides, ' which form 
ſpacious quays for the convenience of loading and un- 
loading veſſels. The increaſe of Dublin, within 30 
years paſt; is incredible. In appearance it bears a great 
reſemblance to London, The houſes are of brick. 
The old ſtreets are narrow and mean, but many of the 
new (ſtreets are as elegant as thoſe of the * of 
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Great Britain, Sackville ſtreet, otherwiſe called the 
Mall, is particularly noble. The houſes, are elegant, 
lofty, and uniformly built; and a gravel. walk runs 
through the whole, at an equal diſtance from the ſides, 
The river Liffey, though navigable for veſſels as far 
as the cuſtom-houſe, is but ſmall, when compared to 
the Thames at London. Over it are two handſome 
bridges of ſtone, A new ſtreet has been opened, lead- 
ing from Eſſex bridge to the caſtle, where the lord lieu- 
tenant reſides. . The new exchange is an elegant ſtruc- 
ture of white ſtone, richly, embelliſhed with, ſemi-co- 
lums of the Corinthian order, a cupola, and; other or- 
naniends......o - Lots) ales at 
The parliament-houſe is a very elegant and ſubſtan- 
tial edifice. The portico, ..in; particular is, perhaps, 
without parallel. The internal parts have alſo many 
beauties ;, and the manner in which the building is light- 
ed has been much admired; Near it is Trinity-College, 
which extends about 309 feet, and is built of Portland 
ſtone, in the fineſt taſte, But one of the greateſt and 
moſt laudable undertakings this age can boaſt of is the 
building of a ſtone wall, abopt the breadth of a moderate 


ſtreet, a proportionable height, and three miles in 


length, to confine the channel of the bay, and to ſhelter 
veſſels in ſtormy weather. 1 na note th 
Stevens-Grcen is a very extenſive ſquare, being one 
mile in circumference, It is partly laid out in gravel- 
walks, like St. James's Park, in which, may be ſeen, in 
fine weather, a reſort of as much gaiery, and finery as 
in any of the public places in England. Many of the 
houſes round the Green are very, ſtately, but their beau- 
ties are greatly injured for want of uniformificy, Near 


- 


Stevens-Green are ſeveral new ſtreets, the buildings 


* 6 - 


of which are exceeding elegant. 


x 


The linen-hall was erected. at the public expence,, 
and opened in the year 1728, for the reception of ſuch 


linen cloths as were brought to Dublin for ſale, for 
which there are convenient apartments. It is entirely 
under the direction of the truſtees for the encouragement 
of the linen.manufattory of Ireland, who are compoſed 


of the lord- chancellor, the primate, the archbiſhop of 


Dublin, and the principal part of the nobility and gentry. 
This national inſtitution is productive of great advan- 
tages, by preventing many. frauds, which otherwiſe 
would be committed in a capital branch of trade, by 
which many thouſands are employed, and the kingdom 
greatly enriched, 15819 

The barracks are pleaſantly ſituated on an eminence 
near the river. They conſiſt of four large courts, in 
which are generally quartered four battalions of foot, 
and one regiment of horſe: from hence the caſtle. and 
city guards are relieved daily, Theſe barracks are 
25 to be the largeſt and moſt commodious of any in 

vrope. 5 75 


Phœnix Park, which belongs to his majeſty, is very 


ſuperior to St. James's, being much more extenſive, 
and commanding the moſt delightful proſpects. 

Dublin is the ſee of an archbiſhop, who has a hand- 
ſome cathedral, and a chapter, conſiſting of a dean, 


chanter, chancellor, treaſurer, two archdeacons, and 


22 prebendaries. Here is a ſociety, called the Dublin 
Society, which hath been of infinite benefit to the 
kingdom, by diſtributing premiums, to a very conſider- 
able amount, yearly, for encouraging and promoting 
huſbandry, and other uſeful arts and manufactures. 
The civil government of Dublin is by a lord- mayor, 
&c. the ſame as in London. | | 
Ihe proviſions of this city are, in general, exceeding 
good, and at a reaſonable price, more eſpecially li- 
u The beſt ſpirits may be had at half the price 
they fell for in London. Their wine is chiefly claret, 
the common price of which, is 28. per bottle; and the 
beſt the town affords may be had for 2s. 6d. But it is 
remarkable that, | notwithſtanding the general con- 
veniencies here, they are defective of proper accommo- 
dations for travellers, chere not being a place of public 
Den in the city, that deſerves the name of an 
Ml: 4 508% BL os $a of + | 
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ful both in corn and graſs. 


The rates of hackney coaches and chairs are fixed 
here, as in London, for the different diſtances, or ſet. 
downs, as they are called. But here are two forts of 
carrizges, peculiar to the place. The: one is called 


| a, noddy, which is nothing more than an old caſt-off 


one horſe chaiſe, with a kind of ſtool fixed in the 
front, juſt before the ſeat, on which the driver ſets juſt 
over the 1uinp of the horſe, and drives you from one 
part of the town to another, at ſtated rates, for a ſet- 
down. This is neither a very fate or ealy vehicle; 
but it is convenient for ſingle perſons, the fare not be- 
ing much more than half that of a coach. The other 
is called a chaiſe marine, and is little leſs than a com- 
mon car with one horſe. They are uſed not only in 
this city, but throughout the kingdom, for the con- 
veyance of people on parties of pleaſure, and, for the 
carriage of goods and merchandize of every kind, hay, 
ſtraw, corn, dung, turf, &c. When uſed fer, parties 
of pleaſyre, a mat is laid on the level, part for the 
commonalty; and, for the genteeler ſort, a bed is 
put on it. ae 8 2141 1 127% 9151 

In Dublin there are two theatres; but ſince an ex- 
cluſiye patent has been obtained, performances are 
rarely exhibited at more than one of the them at one time. 
There is alſo the Rotunda, a place of polite reſort 
reſembling Ranelagh. 718 311 i 71 1˙1 

In this city. are 18 pariſh churches, 8 chapels, 3 
churches for French and 1 for Dutch Proteſtants, + 
preſbyterian, meeting: houſes, one for methodiſts, 2 for 
quakers, and 16 Roman Catholic chapels. - Here are 
likewiſe a rayalhoſpital, like that at Chelſea, for in- 
valids; a lying-in-hoſpital, with gardens, built and 
laid out in the fineſt taſte; an hoſpital for lunatics, erect- 
ed by the famous dean Swiſt ;, and ſeveral other chari- 
table and uſeful foundations. 1 
Lovis the ſmalleſt county in the whole kingdom; 
hut it has a pleaſant and healthy air, and is very truitful 
in corn and graſs. 15 
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Drogheda, che chief towm in this county, is ſituated 


near the mouth of the Boyne, about 20 miles from Dub- 
lin. It is divided into two parts by the ſaid river, over 
which there is a plain but covenient bridge. | 

Wicklow is a very mountainous county, but it has 
a clear and wholeſome air; and the low lands are well 
cultivated. Between the mountains are ſome of thoſe 
deep, dark vallies called glyns, which are very beautiſul 


and pictureſque, together with ſome grand and aſtoniſh- 


ing water- falls. The moſt remarkable among the latter 
is that called the Fall of Powerſcourt, which, from the 
peculiarity of its fituation, its prodigious height, and 
ſingular beauty, well deſerves the notice of a traveller. 
The water falls at leaſt 300 feet, of which 200 are 


* 


viſible on the plain belo ss. 


Wicklow, which gives name to the county, is re- 


markable for producing the beſt ale in the kingdom. 
It has barracks for three companies of foot, and a Kind 


of caſtle and haven at the mouth of the river Leitrim; 


but moſt of its trade conſiſts in carrying proviſions in 
ſmall veſſels to Dublin Le" 
Ihe county of WexroRD is ſituated to the ſouth of 


Wicklow. The air is good, but the: ſoil various. In 


ſome places it is coarſe and poor, but in others it is fruit- 
Wexford, the capital of the county, is a large an- 
cient town, ſituated at the mouth of the Slane. Here is 
a very good harbour for veſſels of conſiderable burthen, 
and barracks for two companies of foot, with. a very 
Ancient ene. 5:1 @ , eee e 
LoxcrorD is a pleaſant county, and, in general, 
tolerably fertile; but ſome parts of it are very boggy. 
Longford is the capital of the county, and, beſides a 
caſtle, has barracks for a troop of horſ eme. 
EasT-MEaTHa.is a very fertile county, abounding in 
corn, paſture, and herds of cattle. Anciently it had 
petty kings, by whom it was governed. 
Trim, the county town, is ſituated on the Boyne; 
but hath not any thing remarkable, except barracks for 
a troop of horſe. WWW eee 201% Tat 
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Wrsr-Mrarn contains a great many rivers, lakes, 
and bogs ; but where the land is free from theſe it is 
abundantly fertile. 

Mullingar, the chief town, is ſmall; but very com- 
pact, and contains barracks for a troop of horſe. 

Athlone is a tolerable good town, ſituated on the 
Shannon, and has a caſtle and garriſon. 

Krxo's-CounTy (which takes its name from king 
Philip of Spain, huſband to queen Mary) was formerly 
full 1 bogs; but it is now well drained and culti- 
vated. 


Philip's-Town, or King's Town, the capital of the 


county, had formerly a caſtle ; but it hath not at preſent 


any thing remarkable, except barracks for a company 


of foot. 

er was antiently full of bogs and 
woods; but it is now tolerably well encloſed, cultivated, 
and inhabited. | | | 

Maryborough, or Queen's Town, the capital of the 
county, received its name from queen Mary, wife of 
Philip of Spain, Ir has * a troop of horſe. 

K1LKENNY is one of the moſt healthful, pleaſant, and 

pulous counties of Ireland. It is divided, as it were, 
into two parts, by the river Neor, or Nura, which has 
its ſource from thoſe lofty mountains called the Slieu- 
bloom, or Blandine-hills, 

Kilkenny, the capital, took its name from the cell 
or church of Conic, who was an eminent hermit in this 
county. Ir is the ſeat of a biſhop, and is divided in- 
to the Engliſh and Iriſh towns. The former is by far 
the moſt conſiderable, the other being only a kind of 
ſuburbs. Both together make one of the largeſt, moſt 
wealthy, populous, and trading towns in To king- 
dom. Here are barracks for a troop of horſe and four 
companies of foot, and a well endowed free-ſchool, 
called the college, Moſt of the ſtreets are paved with 
a very good ſort of black marble, (of which they 
have large quarries near the town,) which takes a 
fine poliſh, and is beautifully intermixed with white 
granite. | 

KIL DARE county is ſituated to the ſouth of EaſtMeath, 
and is, in general, very rich and fertile. 

Kildare, the capital, is the ſee of a biſhop, who has 
precedence of all the Iriſh biſhops except that of 
Meath. In the neighbourhocd is a plain, called the 
Currough, admirably adapted for the purpoſe of 
racing. 

Clues county 1s chiefly ſituated between the rivers 
Barrow and Slane. It enjoys a wholeſome air, and pro- 
duces good corn and grals. 

Carlow, the county town, ſtands on the Barrow, and 
contains barracks for a troop of horſe, with an an- 
tient caſtle. | 
MUNSTER was a petty kingdom of itſelf, before 
the Engliſh invaded and conquered Ireland, The air 
is temperate and healthful, As to the ſoil, the plains 
and vallies, where properly cultivated, are fruitful 
both in corn and graſs; but the mountains are bleak 
and barren. Great numbers of cattle are fed here ; 
and it is well ſupplied with fiſh, eſpecially cod and 
herrings. The counties contained in this province are 
as follow: ; i 

The vunty of Coxx is the largeſt in the kingdom. 
Though a conſiderable part of it is boggy, mountain- 
ous, and barren, yet, by the induſtry of the inhabitants, 
it is pretty well cultivated and improved, and contains 
ſeveral towns and harbours. "It. 

Cork is much the largeſt and moſt populous city in 
the kingdom, next to the capital. It is encompaſſed 
not only by walls, but alſo by the channel of the river 


Lee, over which there are ſeveral bridges. Cork is an 


epiſcopal ſee, and a city of great trade, ſituated 15 
miles up the river. Though ſmaller veſſels can come 
up to the quay, yet the larger generally ride at a place 
called Paſſage. The city, together with its liberties, 
makes a county, and is governed by a mayor, alder- 
men, and ſheriffs. It has the moſt trade of any town 


in the kingdom, particularly in beef, butter, and tal- | 


\ 
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| low, of which great quantities are expotted to foreign 


parts; and many ſhips, bound to the Welt Indies, put 
in here to victual. It had formerly ſeveral abbies, and 
has now many handſome public ſtructures, particularly 
a cathedral, cuſtom-hbuſe, and two gates, one on the 
north, and the other on the ſouth. Its churches are un- 
exceptionably the neateſt, and the moſt elegantly finiſh- 
ed, of any in the kingdom, | 

Kinſale, ſituated at the mouth of the river Banor, 


1s reckoned the third town in the kingdom, and only in- 


ferior to Cork in point of trade, The town is neat, 
well-built, and ſtrongly fortified with lines and out- 
works; Great quantities of proviſions are ſhipped off 
from hence to Flanders, Holland, France, and other 
foreign parts. | | 

KERRY is, in general, a very mountainous, barren, 
and dreary county ; but the ſoil of ſome particular ſpots 


Is fruitful, eſpecially in corn and graſs. 


Tralee; the county town, is ſituated on a bay of the 
ſame name; but doth not contain any thing that merits 


-particular notice. 


The greateſt curioſity in this county is the lake of 
Killarney, ſaid to be the moſt beautiful, perhaps, in the 
world. It is ſurrounded with one continued range of 
lofty mountains, rocks, and precipices, the immenſe 
dechvities of which are covered —_ woods, intermixed 
with ever-greens, from nearly their tops down to the 
verge of the lake. In the neighbourhood of the 
lake are many ſeats and villas, — the remains of an 
old abbey, which are well deſerving the notice of a tra- 


veller. 


Li MERIick county contains ſeveral lofty mountains, 
one of which, called Knock-Patrick, affords a very 
fine proſpect of the ſea, the Shannon, and the adjacent 
country. | | 

Limerick, which gives name to the county, is the 
ſee of a biſhop, and a very ſtrong, handſome town. It 
ſtands upon the Shannon, which is navigable for ſhips 
of burden almoſt up to the city, though ſituated about 
60 miles from its mouth. The city is divided into two 
parts, both of which are ſtrongly fortified with walls; 
caſtles, baſtions, and bulwarks, with draw-btidges upon 
the river, Here is a fine cathedral, and barracks for 22 
companies of foot. | 

T1PPERARY is, in general, a very fertile county ; 
but the northern part of it is mountainous, and the air 
bleak and unwholeſome. : 

Clonmell, the county town, is ſituated on the banks 
of the Suir. Here are batracks for two troops of horſe, 
and a good market, The town is walled, neat, and po- 
pulous, and has a'ſtrong jail and a court-houſe, 

WATERFORD county is chiefly level; notwithſtand- 
ing which a great part of it is barren, and the air thick 
and unwholeſome. | 

The town of Waterford was firſt built by certain pi- 
rates of Norway, and hath been a buboy ſee ever ſince 
the year 1096. Till it was eclipſed by Cork, it was 
accounted the ſecond city in the kingdom for trade, 
wealth, and populouſneſs, being ſituated on a fine har- 
bour, and defended on the eaſt ſide by Duncannon fort, 
Here is a fine cathedral, The city carries on a great 
trade, particularly with England; and ſhips of bur- 
den come up cloſe to its quay, which is one of the 
fineſt in Europe. The haven extends near eight miles, 
almoſt in a ſtrait line, and 1s but little encumbered 
with rocks or ſands. The city, and its liberties, make 
a diſtin&t county. There is a citadel on the weſt ſide, 
and on the eaſt a block-houſe and ſtore-houſe. 

CONNAUGHT is the moſt mountainous of the 
four provinces into which Ireland is divided. It is the 
leaſt cultivated and encloſed, the thinneſt of inhabi- 
tants, and thoſe the moſt ignorant and unpoliſhed. 
Grazing is the chief employment of the peaſants. Im- 
menſe numbers of ſheep and bullocks are bred here, 
particularly in the counties of Clare and Galway, It 


| alſo abounds in horſes, game, veniſon, honey, and 
|| hawks ; and is well ſupplied with fiſh, having many 


convenient bays and creeks on the coaſt, and ſeve- 
11D Wo 
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ral rivers, particularly the Shannon, Moy,” Suck, Dro- 


ſos, and Gyll. This province contains the following 
counties. | | 

Garway Is the largeſt county, next to Cork, in the 
whole kingdom; and, in general, very fertile in corn, 
paſture, and cattle. 

The city of Galway, which gives name to the county, 
is ſeat: d on a noble bay, having many harbours and roads 
on every ſide. It is a very neat, ſtrong, and flouriſh- 
ing city ; and admirably ſituated for trade, not only 
to France and Spain, but alſo to the Welt Indies. 
The buildings, both public and priyate, -are generally 
of ſtone, and handſome. The harbour 1s about two 
miles from the city, to which the goods are brought 
in lighters. Here are barracks for two compantes of 


ſoot. The city is walled, and was once the ſee of a 


biſhop, but is now within the archbiſhopric of Tuam. 
It carries on a very conſiderable herring-fiſhery, and is 
almoſt the only place upon this coaſt that has any fo- 
reign trade. | | 

Tuam has been the ſee of an archbiſhop ever ſince 
the beginning of the 6th century. 

CARE county has a good air and ſoil, but contains 
very few towns. The moſt remarkable is Clare, fo 
called from Richard and Thomas de Clare, younger ſons 


of the earl of Glouceſter, to whom Edward I. gave the 
county. At this place are barracks for two companies | 


of foot. 
Ennis is the county town; and by much the beſt in it, 
ſtanding about two miles from Dublin. It is ſituated 


on a lake formed by the Shannon, is a neat place, and 


has a good market. 

Killaloe, a biſhop's ſee, with the privilege of a fair 
and market, ſtands on the Shannon. 
very large, containing 100 pariſh churches, beſides 
chapels. A little to the ſouth of this town is a ridge of 
rocks, which run quite acroſs the river Shannon, and 
ſtop all navigation farther up. | 

C16 is a very mountainous county, and, in the 


plains and vallies, the air is very unwholeſome, owing | 


to their being full of bogs. The ſoil, where it is free 


from lakes and fens, is tolerably good, and fit either | 


for grazing or tillage. 
Sligo, the capital, 
name, as well as the county. Though not large, it is 
retty populous, and has an old caſtle ; but its trade 
is inconſiderable ; notwithſtanding its harbour is ſo deep 
that ſhips of 200 tons burthen can come up to the quay. 
In the hill, or rather rock, of Corren, in this county, 
many ſtrange caves and receſſes have been diſcovered. 
They are called the Giants-houſes, and ſuppoſed to be 


the works of the Danes. 


ſtands on a bay, to which it gives 


The dioceſe is | 


11 


Mayo county abounds in lakes, and, on one ſide, | 


is encloſed by the ſea. The air is moiſt and cold, eſpe- | 


cially upon the mountains, where the ſoil is alſo poor | 
and coarſe ; but in the other parts there is good paſtur- | 


age, with herds of cattle and deer. 
Among the lakes and rivers in this county abound- 
ing with fiſh, 


articularly falmon, is Lough-Maſk, a 
lake 11 miles long and five broad. On the banks of 
this lake formerly lived the Galoglaſſes, a people de- 


ſcended from the Scots of the Weſtern Iſles, who uſed | 
to fight in coats of mail with two-edged battle-axes. | 


Mayo, the county town, ſtands on the borders of 
Sligo, at the mouth of the river Moy. It was once 
a biſhop's fee ; but the biſhopric hath been ſome time 
annexed to Tuam, 2 8 . 

Caſtlebar, the only parliamentary borough in the 
county, contains barracks for a troop of horſe, and 
ſtands on a little river, which falls into Lough-Conn. 

RoscoMMON is a very healthy county. The air is 
clear, and the foil yields plenty of graſs, with ſome corn. 
It is encloſed on the north by the Curlew Mountains, 
which are very high and fteep. | ao 

| Roſcommon, the county town, is a very inſignificant 

ace. . W U 
5 b Ballina-Sloe, a ſmall town in this county, is remark- 

able for having the largeſt beaſt or 
. 7 2 


ſtock-fairs in the 


continues a week. | 0 
ILrrxIN county is very mountainous, but noted for 
grazing vaſt herds of cattle, FR 
The town, which gives name to the county, is ſitua. 
ted near the Shannon. It was formerly a tolerable good 
town, but is now greatly decayed. | 
To the foregoing geographical deſcription of Ire. 


king's dominions. It is kept twice a year, and each time 


land, we ſhall add the following table, exhibiting, at one 


view, the names of the reſpective counties, their length 
breadth, chief towns, and the members they reſpective- 
ly ſend to parliament | 


—— — 


| Pro- 


vinces, Counties. "Jo Chief Towns, jy | | 
[Donegal 6435 Donegal > as i 
1 Londonderry 36 30[Londonderry | g 
; | [Antrim 446] 27|Carrickfurgus | 10 
Tyrone 60 35 Omagh 10 
8 E. . 
| Fermanagh 38] 24|[nniſkillin a 
a | |Cavan 47 25|Cavan | 4 gan 
| 3 Monaghan 32] 30 Monaghan 2 
| . Armagh © [32117 Armagh 82 
e Down 44.30 Down Patrick 114 
| [Dublin 26] 15 Dublin 10 
Louth 25] 13] Drogheda 10 
| [Wicklow 36] 28|Wicklow 18 
. | [Wexford 47| 27 Wexford | 18 
a | [Longford 2716 Longford ' 10 
| "4 Eaft-Meath | 32] 25|Trim 14 | 
= | |Weſt- Meath | 35| 20[Mullinger 0, 1 
Lad | King's County | 40| 20|Philip's-town 6 
Queen's County 35 30 Mary borough 8 
Ki | Kilkenny 40| 20]Kilkenny 1 
Kildare 37 | 23 Kildare 1 
| l Carlow 28 [18 Carlow 6 
ec [Cork 8 5 Fo Cork 26 
| =] [Kerry 6047 [Tralee 8 
* Limerick 4027 Limerick 8 
> | [Tipperary © | 60] 36|Clonmell - 8 
| = TC [Waterford 46 | 24 | Waterford 10 
„ [Glaway, © |] 82] 48 [Galway 8 
= [Clare 46] 38 Ennis 1 
5) |Shgo 35/33 5ligo 4 
$4 Mayo 58 44|Mayp 2 
z } [Roſcommon | 35| 28 Roſcommon 8 
EY Leitrim | 44 18|Leitrim 6 add 
SECTION III. 
Manners, Cuſtoms, Language, Religion, Government, 


Sc. of the People of Ireland. 


2 Pars prefent defcendants of the old Irifh, or, as 
they are uſually termed, the Wild Iriſh, are ge- 
nerally reprefented as an ignorant and uncivilized 
ſort of people. To this may be attributed thoſe acts 
of ſavage cruelty ſo frequent in this country, as well as 
the irregularities attending all their public meetings, 
which generally end in bloodſhed; Many of their ſur- 
names have an O, or Mac, placed before them, which 
ſignify grandſon and ſon. Formerly the O was uſed 
by their chiefs only, or ſuch as piqued themſelves upon 
the antiquity of their families. Their muſic is the bag- 
pipe, but their tunes are generally of a melancholy 
ſtrain. In the interior parts of the kingdom ſome of 
their old cuſtoms ſtill prevail, particularly their funeral 
howlings. They pay little reſpect to the Sabbath, the 
principal part of the day being conſigned to amuſements; 
and in the evening they aſſemble at public houſes, when 
they dance to thè bagpipe, which generally terminates 
in riot and debaucher . 1 bes 

The common Iriſn, in their manner of living, ſeem 
to reſemble the antient Britons, as deſcribed by Roman 


authors, or the preſent Indian inhabitants of America. 


Mean huts, or cabins, built of clay and ſtraw, partiti- 


oned in the middle by a wall of the ſame materials, 


ſerve the double purpoſes of accommodating the fa- 
| | .mily, 


EUROPE. 


mily, who live and ſleep promiſcuouſly, having their 
fires of turf in the middle of the floor, with an opening 
through the roof for a chimney; the other being occupi- 
ed by a cow, or ſuch pieces of furniture as are not in im- 
mediate ule, 

Their wealth conſiſts of a cow, ſometimes a horſe, 
ſome poultry, and a ſpot for potatoes. Coarſe bread, 
potatoes, eggs, milk, and ſometimes fiſh, conſtitute 
their food: for however plentifully the fields may be 
ſtocked with cattle, they ſeldom taſte butcher's meat of 
any kind. Their children ſcarcely know the uſe of 
cloaths, and are not aſhamed to gaze upon ſtrangers, 
or make their»appearance upon the roads in a flate of 
mere nakedneſs. 

The gentry, and better ſort of the Iriſh nation in ge- 
neral, differ very little in language, dreſs, manners, 
and cuſtoms from thoſe of the ſame rank in-Great Bri- 
tain, and are generally repreſented as being very hoſ- 
pitable. | | 

The language of the Iriſh is fundamentally the ſame 
with the Britiſh or Welch, and a diale& of the Celtic, 
which is made uſe of by the Scotch Highlanders, op- 
poſite the Iriſh coaſts. It is, however, in a great mea- 
ſure defaced by provincial alreration, but not ſo changed 
as to render the Iriſh, Welch, and Highlanders, un- 
intelligible to each other. The native language is on- 
ly ſpoken by the peaſants and lower ſort of people, 
thoſe of the capital and principal places uſing the Eng- 
liſh. 

Ireland has produced many perſons, whoſe genius 

and learning would have done honour to any nation, 
Amongſt theſe might be enumerated, archbiſhop Uſher, 
Biſhop Berkeley, Mr. Boyle, Dr. Leland, ſeveral of 
the earls of Orrery, Sir Richard Stecle, Dean Swift, 
Dean Parnel, Farquhar, Congreve, Sterne, and Gold- 
ſmith, &c. all of whom ſtand high in the republic of 
letterg, and reflect a credit on their country. 
T ke eſtabliſhed religion, and eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, 
of Ireland, is the ſame with that of England. But among 
the bulk of the people, in the moſt uncultivated parts, 
Popery, and that too of the moſt abſurd, illiberal kind, 
is prevalent. The Iriſh Papiſts till retain their nominal 
biſhops and dignitaries, whoſubſiſt on the voluntary con- 
tributions of their votaries. But even the blind ſubmiſ- 
ſion of the latter to their clergy does not prevent 
Proteſtantiſm from making ſome progreſs there in 
towns and communities. Great efforts have been made 
ever ſince the time of James I. in erecting free ſchools 
for civilizing and converting the Iriſh Papiſts. The 
inſtitution of the incorporated ſociety for promoting 
Engliſh Proteſtant working- ſchools, though of no older 
date than 1718, has been amazingly ſucceſsful, as have 
many inſtitutions of the ſame kind, in introducing in- 
duſtry and knowledge among the Iriſh; and no coun- 
try can ſhew greater public-ſpirited efforts than have 
been made by the Iriſh government ſince that time, for 
theſe purpoles. | 

Beſides the Proteſtant and Popiſh religions, this 
kingdom contains at leaſt as many ſectaries as Eng- 
land, particularly preſbyterians, baptiſts, quakers, and 
methodiſts, who are all of them connived at and to- 
lerated. | 

The government of the church is under four arch- 
biſhops, viz. of Armagh, who is primate of all Ire- 
land; of Dublin, who is ſtiled primate of Ireland; of 
Caſhell, and Tuam. Theſe archbiſhops have under 
them 20 ſuffragans, whoſe ſees are, in general, well 
endowed. | 

Fhere is but one univerſity (if a college can be called 
ſuch) in the whole kingdom, which is that of Dublin. 
It was founded by queen Elizabeth, and at preſent con- 
ſiſts of a provoſt, ſeven ſenior, and thirteen. junior fel- 
lows, and ſeventy ſcholars of the houſe, who have 
maintenance upon the foundation. The viſitors are 


the chancellor, vice-chancellor, and the archbiſhop of | 

corn, cattle, fiſh, fowls, &c. produces mill-ſtones, 
grind- ſtones, aſbeſto | 
| ſtony oker, white clay, &6. 


Dublin. 
As Ireland is ſubordinate to England, the govern- 
ment of it is much the fame, The king ſends a vice- 


EUROPEAN 


roy, who is ſtiled lord-lieutenant, and who comes as 


near the grandeur and dignity of a king as any viceroy 
in Chriſtendom, To aſſiſt him on all occaſions he has 
a Privy- council, compoſed pf the officers of Rate, and 


| ſuch others as his majeſty is pleaſed to appoint. The 


parliament is convened, prorogued, and diſſolved, at 
the pleaſure of the king. During former reigns the 
ſame parliament continutd till the death of the king but 
by a late act a new one is to be choſen every eight 
years. The laws made by the parliament here are ſent 
to England for the royal apptobation; when, if approv- 
ed of by his majeſty and council, they paſs the Gteat 
Seal of England, and are returned, "Jo 0 
The ſeveral orders and degrees of the people and no- 
bility are much the ſame here as in England; as are 
alſo the courts of juſtice, their terms and manner of 
proceeding, aſſizes, juſtices of the peace, ke. 

The new order of St. Patrick was inſtituted Feb. 5; 
and the inſtallation of the firſt knights. was performed 
on the 17th of March, 1783. It conſiſts of the ſove- 
reign, and 15 other knights companions. The knights 
are inſtalled in the cathedral of St. Patrick, Dublin. 
The badge is three crowns united together on a croſs, 
with the motto round, Quis ſeparabit ? 1783, faſtened 
by an Iriſh harp to the crown imperial. 

With reſpect to the commerce of Ireland, her chief 
exports conſiſt of linen- cloth, yarn, lawn, and cam- 
bricks, which are encouraged. by the Engliſh govern- 
ment. Wool and bay yarn are allowed by law to be 
exported to England only ; but great quantities of both 
are ſmuggled into other countries. The other (exports 
are horſes, black cattle, beef, pork, green hides, ſome 
tanned leather, dried calf ſkins, tallow, butter, candles, 
cheeſe, ox and cow horns, ox-hair, horſe-hair, her- 
rings, dried fiſh, rabbit-ſkins,'otter-ſkins, goat-ſkins, 
&c. The chief articles of their importation are wine, 
brandy, tobacco, ſpices, hops, coals, copper, block-tin, 
lead, Weſt-India commodities, mercery, grocery, and 
haberdaſhery goods. wo 

The coins uſed here are the ſame with thoſe of Eng- 
land, (the Iriſh having no mint;) but they differ in 
their denomination, an Engliſh ſhilling paſſing for 
thirteen-pence, a guinea for-11. 28. gd. and ſo of the 
other coin in proportion, „ 

The principal matters relative to the Hiſtory of Ire- 
land have been already noticed in that of England. 
We ſhall therefore only preſerve a few particulars re- 
lative to the origin of its inhabitants, Setting, aſide 
the ridiculous legends and fables of the Iriſh, with re- 
ſpect to their antiquity, it ſeems highly reaſonable to 
conclude that the country was firſt peopled from Bri- 


tain. There is no great reaſon to believe, that it was ever 


conquered by the Romans, notwithſtanding what hath 
been alledged to the contrary. Towards the decline 
of the Roman empire a colony of Scots began to make 
a great figure in Ireland, whence it acquired the name 
of Scotia. This colony is ſuppoſed to have come origi- 


| nally from Spain. The iſland was afterwards harraſſed by 


the Norwegians and Saxons; but never entirely ſub- 
dued till Henry II. king of England, made himſelf 
maſter of it. It hath been ever ſince ſubject to the 
kings of England, who were only ſtiled lords of Ireland, 
till the title of king was beſtowed on Henry VIII. by 
the ſtates of the realm in parliament aſſembled. 


MINOR ISLANDS, 
SURROUNDING AND APPERTAINING 70 
: GREAT BRITAIN, 

HE Iſland of AncLzsey is the moſt weſtern 
county of North Wales. It is 24 miles long, 
14 broad, and ſends one member to parliament, The 


river Meni ſeparates it from Caernarvonſhire; and on 
every ſide it is ſurrounded by the ſea. It abounds in 


s or mountain flax, copper ore, 


Beaumaris, 


. » 
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Beaumaris, 242 miles from London, a handſome well 
built town, on the caſt ſide of the iſland, has a good 
harbour for ſhips, a very handſome church, with ſome 
fine monuments of the Bulkeley family, and the 
Knights Templars. It was formerly fortified with 
a ſtrong caſtle built by Edward I. the ruins of which 
ſlill remain. 

Holy-Head, 28 miles from Beaumaris, and 244 from 
London, is the ſtation for the packet boat to Ireland, 
being the neareſt land to Dublin. It is the moſt wei- 
tern point of Angleſey, but is a little iſland of itſelf, 
and has a ſmall village, called, in Welch, Caer Gybi, 
conſiſting of a heap of ſtraggling houſes built on rocks ; 
but ſeveral of them have very comfortable accommo- 
dations for paſſengers, both with regard to lodging 
and diet. 
fonnded by one Kecius, a hermit, about the year 650, 
The walls of the church are the remains of a Britiſh 


fortification, built about the year 450, by Caſwallon 
Lawhire, Lord of Angleſey. | 


The Ile of Wionr is reckoned a part of Hampſhite, 
though it is near 6 miles from the Main Land. It is 
22 miles long, 12 broad, and is divided into 30 pariſhes. 
The air is pure and healthful, and the foil fo rich, as 
to produce corn enough in one year to ſerve it ſeven, 
Through the middle of the iſland runs a ridge of lofty 
hills, which not only afford plentiful paſture, but a de- 
lightful proſpect of the ſea. The vales below con- 
ſiſt of meadow and corn fields; nor is the coaſt deſ- 
titute of natural curioſities ; and here is excellent fiſh of 
various kinds. The extremities of the coaſt, on the ſouth 
and weft ſides, are very rocky; and weſtward, not 
far from the ſhore, are thoſe rocks called the Needles, 
from their ſharpneſs. Farther to the ſouthward are the 
Shingles ; at both which places the iſland is inacceſ- 
ſible; and where it is almoſt level, as it is towards the 
fouth eaſt, ir is fortified by art. 

Newport, the principal town in the iſland, is a very 
ancient borough, and a large populous place, greatly 
enriched by its plenty and/ commerce, which the in- 
habitants have not failed to improve: and as they are 
grown very polite, they have levelled and new pitched the 
town, poſted and paved it with broad ſtone, about five- 
feet from the houles, for foot paſſengers; for being the 
only market town, it is often very much crowded. 
Cowes river is navigable by barges to Newport quay, 
which extends itſelf round great part of the town, and 
renders their ſhipping goods from the ſtore-houſes very 
commodious. The ſtreets are regular and uniform, 
meeting at right __ The corn, beaſt, and butter 
markets are kept in diſtinct ſquares, very large and com- 
modious. The buildings are greatly improved, but 
neither grand or regular. | 

Cariſbrook, a ſmall village about a mile from New- 
port, is famous for a caſtle, built about the time of the 
Norman conqueſt, which was the reſidence of the an- 
cient lords of the iſland. It is now greatly decayed by 
time; but the intrenchment without the walls, the 
many curiolities within, and the extenſive profpect it 
affords, render it one of the greateſt curioſities in the 
idand. Here king Charles I. was confined till remov- 
ed to Hurſt caſtle. Cowes is a remarkable port and 
harbour, at the mouth of Newport river. 

St. Helen's lies at the eaſt end of the iſland, 12 miles 
from Newport. It is only remarkable for its road, 
which is large enough to contain the whole nayy of 


England. 


The Iſlands of Scii IV have been always deemed part 
of Cornwall. They conſiſt of about 140 ſmall iſlands, 
30 miles from the Land's End, the largeſt of which, 
called St. Mary's, is nine miles in circumference. It 
has a good harbour and a caſtle, ſtands high, and is 
more fruitful than the reſt. Several of theſe iſlands are 
overflowed at high water; ſome of them bear good 
corn; and others abound with rabbits, cranes, herons, 


&c. They formerly were rich in tin mines, but there 
| | A 


Ss * - 


The church was formerly collegiate, and 


| 
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are no veſtiges remaining. The Pheenicians, Cartha. 
ginians, and Romans, frequented thele iNands. The 

are ſituated in the middle betwixt the Briſtol Channel 
on the north, and Engliſh Channel on the ſouth, fo thar 


it is no wonder they have proved the deſtruction of ſo 


many ſhips and lives. Here Sir Cloudefley Shovel 
met his much lamented fate, October 22, 1707. Great 
pains were taken to fix the latitude, and aſſiſt the 
mariner to avoid theſe iſlands, by Dr. Halley. 


The Iſle of Man, in the Iriſh Sea, is 30 miles long 
8 broad, and contains 17 pariſhes, The ſoil is fertile. 
and the air good. Here is a biſhop, called the biſhop 
of Sodor and Man, but he has not a voice in the 
Britiſh parliament. The commodities are wool, hides 
and tallow, : 

Caſtle Town is the metropolis, where the governor 
keeps his court, and where the courts of juſtice ate 
held. The caſtle is built of marble, and ſurrounded 
with two broad walls and a moat, over which is a draw- 
bridge; and adjoining to it, within the walls, is a 
a tower, where ſtate priſoners were formerly con- 

ned. 

Douglas, ſituated on the weſtern coaſt, is the moſt po- 
pulous town, and has the beſt market in the iſland. It 
has increaſed in trade, and proportionally in buildings. 
The harbour is one of the beſt in the Britiſh dominions. 

Peel, ſituated on the weſtern coaſt, is a place of con- 
ſiderable trade. Upon a ſmall iſland cloſe to the town 
1s Peel-caftle, one of the ſtrongeſt in the world, and 
has a garriſon in it. The iſland on which it ſtands is a 
ſtupendous rock, inacceſſable from all quarters but that 
of the town, from which it is ſeparated by a narrow 
ſtrait, fordable in low tides. Within one of the 
churches is a chape) appropriated to the uſe of the bi- 
ſhop; and underneath the chapel is a dungeon, or 
prion, for offenders, one of the moſt dreadful places 
of confinement that imagination can form. The caſtle 
is a magnificent ſtructure; and the proſpe& of the ſea 
and the ſhips, which, by reaſon of the vaſt height, ap- 
pear like buoys floating on the waves, fill the mind of 
the ſpectator with the utmoſt aſroniſhment. 

The Ille of Man, though held by the Britiſh crown, 


was, till of late, no part of the kingdom of Great Bri- 


tain; but was governed by its own laws and cuſtoms, 
under the hereditary dominion of a lord, who formerly 
had the title of king, and who, though he long ago 
waved that title, was to the laſt inveſted with regal 
rights and prerogatives. But, in the year 1765, for the 
further and more effectually preventing the miſchiefs 
ariſing to the revenue and commerce of Great Britain 


and Ireland, from the illicit and clandeſtine trade car- 


ried on to and from the Iſle of Man, it was thought ex- 
pedient to veſt in the crown all rights, juriſdictions, and 
intereſts, in and over the ſaid iſland, and all irs depen- 
dencies holden by the proprietor, the duke of Athol; 
who then ſurrendered the fame, excepting only his 
landed property, and the patronage of the biſhopric of 
Sodor and Man, the temporalities of the ſame when 
vacant, and all patronages and eccleſiaſtical benefices. 
Upon this annexation of the iſland, the ſum of 70,0001). 
was paid as full compenſation to the proprietor, ac- 
cording to his own propoſals to the commiſſioners of 
the treaſury, This contract was executed by both 
parties under the authority of parliament, April 19, 
1765. Before the ſouth promontory of Man 1s a lit- 
tle iſland, called the Calf of Man. Ir is about three 
miles in circuit, and ſeparated from Man by a channel, 
about two furlongs broad, yo 


The Hepripes, or WESTERN I[sLEs, are ſcattered 
in the Deucaledonian Sea, to the north-weſt of Scot- 
land, of which kingdom they conſtitute a part, and are 
ſituated between 55 and ggdeg. of north lat. They are 
computed to exceed 300 in number, and contain about 
50,000 inhabitants. The air is cold, the appearance 
dreary, and many parts, mountainous, which produce 
heath, wild myrtle, graſs, &c. but other diſtricts, 

I which 
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which are cultivated, and manured with ſea-weed, yield 
plentiful crops of oats and barley, Here are but very 
few ſhrubs or trees, but plenty of pot-herbs, roots, 
fimples, and medicinal plants; ſome lead mines, mar- 
ble, lime-ftone, free-ſtone, iron, talc, cryſtals, and many 


curious pebbles. Fuel is ſcarce, the chief being peat. | 


The horſes are ſmall], but ſtrong, hardy, and nimble. 
The black cattle are of a ſmall ſize, but good eating. 
The ſheep are prolific ; but the lambs frequently be- 


| 
| 


come a prey to the eagle, All domeſtic animals, poul- , 


try, wild-fowl, ſea-fowl, birds of prey, &c. abound. 
The ſea produces whales, ſeals, and moſt other fiſh in 
in great abundance, i ; 

The people inhabiting theſe iſlands are of the ſame 
race with thoſe who live in the Highlands of Scotland, 
ſpeak the ſame language, wear the ſame habit, and 
obſerve the ſame cuſtoms. They are, in - general, 
ſtrong, vigorous, and healthy ; their conſtitutions be- 
ing ſtecled with labour, and preſerved by temperance. 

The better ſort of the Highlanders live like their 
neighbours ; but the common people are wretchedly 
lodged, in paltry cottages or cabins, built of looſe 
ſtones and mud, and thatched with ſtraw. Their par- 
titions are no other than a kind of hurdle, plaiſtered with 
clay. They have neither glaſs in their windows, or 
any other chimney than a hole in the middle of the 
roof, through which the ſmoak finds its way. Imme- 
diately 3 this aperture is à hearth, made of- 
ſtone, upon which they burn wood, peat, or turf, the 
ſmoak of which fills the whole houſe in ſuch a manner, 
that a ſtranger, unaccuſtomed to the annoyance, would 
be in danger of ſuffocation. Around the hearth, in 
cold weather, the family ſit or lie, and work or ſleep, 
as occaſion requires. At the farther end of the ſame 
houſe the cattle are ſtalled ; and it is not at all uncom- 
mon to ſee the calves, the pigs, and the children, lying 
together promiſcuoully.. Theſe people are utter ſtran- 
gers to cleanlineſs. They are extremely ſluttiſn in 


their houſes, and filthy in their perſons; and this im- 


purity is, in all likeJibood, one great cauſe of that in- 
veterate itch with which they are ſo generally in- 
felted. ; egg 

In particularizing the Heb1ides, we ſhall begin with 
St. Kilda, which is only five miles in circumference, 
and ſituated in 58 deg. of north lat. 


The whole Iſland is one hard rock, divided in- 


to four high mountains, thinly covered with black 
mould, except on the tops, where the foil is three feet 
deep. The hills are clothed with ſhort graſs, which yields 
good paſturage to the horſes, cattle, and ſheep; and 
the vallies of arable land produce large crops of excel- 
lent barley. The whole iſland is naturally fenced with 
perpendicular rocks, except at one bay to the ſouth- 
eaſt, about half a mile broad, where there is generally 
ſuch a tumbling ſurf and raging ſea, that no veſſel can 
anchor with any ſecurity. The only landing-place 
is on the north ſide of this bay, and extremely hazard- 
ous; for it is with great difficulty that a boat can be 
brought to the ſide of a ſlippery rock, on which he that 
lands muſt jump with uncommon exertion, - There is, 
moreover, a ſmall bay on the weſt ſide of the iſland, in 
which ſome veſſels take ſhelter when the wind 1s at 
ſouth, or blows from the north-eaſt : but the ſea is ge- 
nerally ſo impetuous all round, that it frequently re- 
moves fragments of rocks and ſtones of a prodigious 
eight, | | 
3 The ſea-fowl, which are here very numerous, may be 
diſtinguiſhed into theſe different ſpecies : the guer-fowl, 
larger than a gooſe, of a black colour, red about the 
eyes, with ſhort wings, and a broad bill, lays a very 
large ſpotted egg, and hatches it on the bare rock; 
comes hither about the firſt of May, and departs about 
the middle of June. The Solan gooſe equals the com- 


. 


| 


mon goole in ſize, and reſembles it in ſhape and colour, | 


with this difference, that the tips of the wings are 

Plack, and the top of the head yellow: the bill is long, 

ſtrait, and crooked at the point; the legs are black and 

ſhort, and the bird is web- footed. It comes hither in 
No. 86. | 
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its eggs, hatches its young, and, when they are fledged, 
retires in Auguſt or September. | 

The inhabitants of St. Kilda are originally deſcend- 
ed from the people of the Harries, and adjacent. iſles. 
Like theſe they ſpeak the Erſe language in purity, and 
profeſs the Chriſtian religion. They live together in 
a ſmall village, ſituated in a bottom among hills, and 
compoſed of low, wretched cottages, the thatch and 
roof being ſecured by ſtraw-ropes, with ſtones hanging 
at the end of them,, All the animals on the main 
land, including .dogs, cats, and even wild-fowl, are 
ſpotted. Theirarable land is divided into ten equal parts, 
and theſe again are ſubdivided according to the number 
of families. They manure the land with a compoſt 
of turf aſhes, mixed with ſtraw and urine, and add to 
this the bones and entrails of the ſea-fowl. They 
plough with a ſmall crooked inftrument, ſow their 
barlcy very thick, and reap an harveſt of twenty fold. 
The ſea- coaſt furniſhes them with plenty of cod, ling, 
mackarel, herring, and all the other ſpecies of fiſh com- 
mon to the ſea. Here are likewiſe otters and ſeals ; 
but their chief dependance, for food and profit, is upon 
che ſea-lowl, which they catch many different ways; 
bur this employment ſubjects them to the moſt im- 


minent dangers ; for they are obliged to climb rocks, 


the very fight of which, to a ſtranger, would fill him 
with horror. 

Sixty miles to the weſtward. of St. Kilda is the Lewis, 
or, Long Iſland, extending 100 miles in length from 
north to ſouth, and from 13 to 14 in breadth. Ir conſiſts 
of a great number of ifles and rocks, and is parted by 
the ſea into two diviſions, called Lewis and Harries; 
the former lying to the weſtward of the other 

There is a conſiderable number of inferior adjacent 
iſles and rocks, which are viſited every ſummer. b 
the inhabitants of the Lewis, who go thither in 
queſt of fowls, eggs, down, quills, and feathers, as 
well as to, ſhecr or kill the ſheep that are kept here for 
Paſture, | | 

The Ifle of. Harries, ſeparated by a channel from 
Lewis, extends about 24 miles in length, and, in ſome 
places, about ſix in breadth. The air and climate are 
the ſame with thoſe of Lewis. The face of the ground 
is rocky and mountainous, covered with: graſs and 
heath, On the welt ſide, however, the land is more 
flat and arable, producing (naturally) abundance of 
clover and daiſy, which, in the ſummer, perfume. the 
air with an agreeable fragrance. The ſoil is dry and 
ſandy ; but, when manured with ſea-weed, yields very 
great harveſts of oats, rye, and barley. There are 
divers freſh water lakes in this iſland, abounding with 
trout, cels, and ſalmon ; the overplus of every lake 
being diſcharged into the ſea, by an agrecable ſerpen- 
tine river. 

Among the larger iſlands of the Hebrides werank the 
Iſle of Skie, ſo called from Skianach, which, in the Erſe 
dialect, Ggnafies winged ; becauſe the two promonto- 
ries of Valerneſs and Trotterneſs, by which it is bound- 
ed on the north-weſt and norch-caſt, are ſuppoſed to 
reſemble wings. The iſland lies between the ſhire of 
Roſs and the weſtern part of Lewis, extending 40 miles 
in length, from north to ſouth, in ſome places 20, and 
in others 3o, in breadth, the circumference of the 
whole amounting to about 100. This, too, is com- 
poſed of many different iſlands and rocks, The iſland 
of Skie is divided between two proprietors ; the ſouth- 
ern part belonging to the laird of Macleod; and 
the northern diſtrict, or barony of Trotterneſs, be- 
ing the property of a Macdonald, whoſe anceſtor was 
Donald, king, or lord of the iſles, and chief of the 
numerous clan of Macdonalds, who are counted the 
moſt warlike of all the Highlanders. Skie is part of 


the ſhire of Inverneſs, and formerly belonged. to che 


dioceſe of the iſles. On the ſouth it is parted from the 


main land by a channel, three leagues in breadth ; 
though at the ferry of Glenelly it is ſo narrow, that a 


man may be heard calling for the boat, from one ſide 
II 1 to 
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March, builds its neſt among the rocks with graſs, lays 
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to the other. Skie is well provided with a variety of 
excellent bays and harbours, and is ſurrounded by 1n- 
ferior iſles. Soa-Brettil, to the ſouthward, is five miles 
in circumference, exhibiting a mixture of heath, wood, 
moraſs, and paſture ground. Oronſa, a peninſula at 
low water, may be about a mile in circuit, and is re- 
Markably fertile. The Iſle of Paybay, more to the 
northward, two miles in compaſs, produces excellent 
paſture. Scalpa, in the ſame direction, is twice as large, 
generally mountainous, woody, and well watered with 
ſprings and rivulets. On the eaſt ſide of the iſland a 
ſtream, running down the face of a rock, petrifies in- 
to a white ſubſtance, of which the natives make excel- 
lent lime. 

The ſmaller and leſs conſiderable iſlands containing 
little that is remarkable, do not merit deſcription, 
But the moſt celebrated of all the weſtern iſlands is 
Jona, likewiſe called St. Columb-kill, from St. Co- 
lumba, who came hither from Ireland, and was here 
buried. The iſland ſtretches two miles in length from 
ſouth to north, in the nighbourhood of Mull, and ts 
about a mile broad from eaſt ro welt. One end of it 
is rocky and barren; the other plain, arable, and 
fruitful, The Ifle of Jurah, which is 20 miles in 
length, and ſeven broad, belongs to the Argyle family ; 
and Iſla, to the weſt of Jurah, belongs to the Campbells 
of Shawfield. Gigay, part of the ſheriffdom of Argyle, 
ſtretching four miles in length, and one in breadth, 


yields good harveſts of oats and barley, and excellent | 


paſturage for cattle. 


The Iſle of Bute, extending ten miles in length, ap- 
pears on the weſt ſide of Cowal, from whence it is 
ſeparated by a narrow channel. Part of it is rocky 
and barren; but, from the middle, ſouthwards, the 
ground is cultivated, and produces peaſe, oats, and 


barley. 
Between the Iflcs of Bute and Kintire, th&Ifland of 


Arran preſents itſelf to the view. It is high and moun- 
tainous, affording good paſturage, and extending 24 


miles from north to- ſouth, but is ſo narrow that the 
breadth ſcarce amounts to ſeven. 


The Orcapzs, or Oxxwev IsLes, lying in the Ca- 
ledonian Sea, 18 leagues from Shetland, between 58 


and 60 deg. of lat. and in long. from London, between 
1 deg. 30 min. and 2 deg. 50 min. are divided, on the 
ſouth, from Caithneſs, the moſt northern point of Scot- 
land, by the Pentland, or Pictland Frith, from 12 to 


16 miles in breadth. They are in number about 30; 


but not all inhabited, the greater part being ſmall 
holmes, that produce nothing but paſturage for ſheep 
and goats. The currents and tides flowing between 
the iſlands are extremely rapid; and in the neighbour- 
hood of Swinna are two great whirlpools, called the 
Wells of Swinna, which are counted dangerous by ma- 
riners, eſpecially in a calm. When ſailors find them- 
ſelves ſucked into the-vortex, they throw overboard a 
barrel, or ſome bulky ſubſtance, which ſmooths the 
vortex, until the veſſel hath paſſed, to be ſwept down 
to the bottom, and thrown up again at a conſiderable 
diſtance. When there is a breeze of wind, however, 
ſhips croſs them without fear or heſitation. 


The principal Iſlands of SHETLANnD are theſe ; Main- 


land, Braſſa, the Skerries, Burray, Whalſey, Vuſt, 


Vell, Fiſlar, &c. Mainland, extending 60 miles in 
length, and 20 in breadth, is indented by a great num- 
ber of bays, and abounds with moſſes, bogs, and moun- 
rains; ſo that it is more adapted for paſturage than corn: 
nevertheleſs, the low grounds, near the ſhore, pro- 
duce oats and barley. On the eaſt fide of the iſland 
ſtands the principal town, Lerwick, containing about 

oo families. Towards the weſt is ſituated Scalloway, 
which, thongh very ſmall, is the ſeat of judicature; 
and here likewiſe the preſbytery of Shetland aſſemble. 
It was ney ſecured by a caſtle, now fallen into 
decay, in which there-was once-a garriſon of Engliſh 
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ſoldiers, ſent thither by Oliver Cromwell. The Iſland 
of Braſſa, ſituated to the eaſtward of Mainland, is about 
fi ve miles long, and two in breadth; has ſome arable 
yrounes and two churches ; but is chiefly remarkable 

or its ſound, in which the great herring-fiſhery is car. 
ried on. The landlords here are conſiderable gainers 
by letting out their ground and houſes for ſhops to the 
Dutch and Hamburghers. The Skerries, Burray, 
Whalſey, and Vuſt, are inconſiderable iſlands, the 
largeſt and laſt not exceeding eight miles in length: 
but all of them are provided with churches; and in 
Vuſt there are three good harbours. Yell, in length, 
amounts to 16 miles, is indented like the figure of eight, 
has three churches, and ſeveral chapels ; but the coun- 
try is mooriſh and barren. Feſlar, or Fetlor, five miles 
in length, is remarkable for nothing but the ruins of 
ſome-watch-towers, which the natives call Pits houſes. 
Theſe are from 20 to 30 feet high, 12 broad, and ta- 
pering to the top. 

The natural hiſtory of the Orcades, and Shetland 
Iſlands is ſimilar to thoſe of the Hebrides, as are like- 
wiſe the characters, cuſtoms, and manners of the inha- 
bitants. 

To the above we muſt add four iſtands in the Britiſh 
Channel, which, though they are ſituated nearer to the 
French than the Engliſh coaſt, are ſubje& to England, 
Theſe are, ä 


IRS EV, an iſland known to the Romans, and ſituated 
18 miles weſt of Normandy, The north ſide is inac- 
ceſſible through lofry cliffs, but the ſouth is almoſt 
level with the water, The higher midland parts are 
well planted, particularly with apple-trees, from which 
yu quantities of cyder are made. The vallies are 
ertile, and well cultivated; and the paſtures feed great 
quantities of cattle, ſheep, &c. The inhabitants apply 
themſelves, 1n times of peace, to the improvement of 
commerce, and more particularly to the manufacture of 
ſtockings, the produce of honey, which is here very ex- 
fite, &c. In war time they have, in general, a concern 


in privateering, for which the ſituation of the iſland is 


admirably adapted, Jerſey is about 12 miles in 
length, hath a healthy air, and contains about 20,000 
inhabitants. - The capital town, St. Helier, is hand- 
ſome, and contains about 400 houſes. The language 
is French, corrupted by an intermixture of Engliſh 


words. The governor is appointed by the Britiſh 


crown; but the civil juriſdiction is inveſted in a bailiff 
and 12 jurats. 


GUERNSEY, 13+ miles long, and near as much in 
breadth, contains 10 pariſhes, which have, however, 
only eight miniſters, four of the pariſhes being united; 
and Alderney and Sark, which are appendages, having 
one each. This iſland, though naturally finer than 


- Jerſey, is neither ſo populous, or ſo well cultivated. 


The language is nearly the ſame as that of Jerſey, Much 
cyder is made here, but fuel is ſcarce in both the iſlands. 
The people, in war time, are fond of privateering. The 
only harbour is St. Peter le Port, which is guarded by 
two forts, one called the Old Caſtle, the other Caſtl 


Cornet. 


Alderney, about eight miles in compaſs, is only ſe- 


parated from the coaſt of Normandy by a narrow ſtrait, 


called the Race of Aiderney. It is a very healthy place, 
and remarkable for a fine breed of ſmall cows. 

Sark is ſtill leſſer than the former, has a fine air, and 
is fertile. The three laſt of theſe iſlands are computed 
to contain about 20,000 inbabitants; and all the four 
are part of the Norman patrimony, being the only re- 
mains of our antient conqueſt of France. 


ISLANDS in the MEDITERRANEAN. 


HE Iſlands of Tvica and FrxmenTora were cal- 

1 led Pythyuſæ by the Greeks, from the vaſt quan- 
tities of pines they produced. The former ſeparately 
2 1 Was 
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braria. They lie about 36 miles weſt of Cape St. 
Martin, on the coaſt of Spain. The former is about 
40 miles long, and 22 broad, and very mountainous, 
but not unfruitful where cultivated. The commodities 
are falt and figs. The principal place is Ivica; a ſmall 
town, with a fort and harbour, and the reſidence of the 
governor, who is ſubordinate to the viceroy of Ma- 
jorca. Fermentora, ſix miles ſouth of Ivica, is ſmall, 
and, at preſent, uninhabited. Cabrera is another little 
;fland, ſituated ſouth of Majorca. It takes its name 
from the multitude of goats found upon it; has a ſmall 
garriſon and caſtle to defend the entrance of the harbour, 
and is a receptacle for exiles. 


Majorca, 60 miles in length, and 40 in breadth, 
is the neareſt of any of thoſe iſlands on the Spaniſh 
coaſt. It abounds in corn, cattle, horſes, wine, oil, 
honey, ſaffron, deer, rabbits, wild fowl, &c. and 
is plentifully ſupplied with fiſh Here are four capes, 
viz. Pedra eaſt, Groſſer welt, Salmas ſouth, and Ter- 
mentor north. It has watch towers all round it. To- 
wards the north and weſt it is mountainous, but has ſe- 
veral good harbours, with plenty of water. The air 
is wholeſome, but very hot and dry in ſummer. A 
conſiderable body of horſe and foot is kept here for 
the defence of the iſland. The language of the better 
fort is Spaniſh ; but thar of the common people is a 
medley of Spaniſh, Latin, Greek, and Arabic. The 
principal place in it is that from which it takes its 
name, viz. 

Majorca, antiently Palma, which ſtands on the ſouth- 
weſt ſide of the iſland, on a bay betwixt two capes, and 
isa large and well-fortified town, the reſidence of the 

viceroy, the ſeat of a court of inquiſition and other 
courts, and alſo of a biſhop, who is ſuffragan to the 
archbiſhop of Valentia, and has a revenue of 20,000 du- 
cats per annum. Here likewiſe 1s an univerſity, a ſtately 
cathedral, a great many churches, with ſeveral hoſpitals, 
handſome ſtreets, and ſquares. Of the laſt there is one 
called Born, where the bull-fights and other ſhews are 
exhibited. The inhabitants are computed at upwards 


of ten thouland, 


Mixorca lies 33 miles eaſt-north-eaſt of Majorca. 
Its greateſt length, from eaſt to weſt, is 38 miles, and 
its breadth 15. The air is moiſt, but never exceſſive 
cold or hot. Here are lead-mines, plenty of fiſh, ſalt, 
fine marble, rabbits, ſheep, honey, wax, capers, oil, 
cotton, wine, ſome of which is excellent, fine acorns, 
opuntia, palm-trees, which, however, bear no fruit, 
myrtles, with a vaſt variety of petrified ſhells, and a 
great deal of cattle. The water is ſaid to be none of 
the beſt. The inhabitants, like the Spaniards, are too 
proud and lazy to cultivate the ground in a proper 
manner, and conſequently have but little corn. They 
have a natural turn to poetry, love muſic and dancing, 
and, like their anceſtors, are expert ſlingers. In 1756 
the French got poſſeſſion of this iſland. At the conclu- 
fion of the war in 1763, it was reſtored to the Engliſh : 
but it was taken by the Spaniards laſt war, and is now 
become a Spaniſh iſland again, 

Citadella, the capital, lying on the weſt coaſt, where 
the governor reſides, is a ſmall place, but well fortified, 
and chiefly inhabited by the Engliſh. ; 

Port Mahon is one of the fineſt harbours in Europe, 
both for its capaciouſneſs and ſecurity from wind and 
enemies, being four miles long, and above half a mile 
in breadth. The town is ſmall, but has a briſk trade, 
Near it is St. Philip's caſtle, a ſquare fort of four baſti- 


ons, which has always a good garriſon. 


 Corsica, between the Gulph of Genoa and the 
Ifland of Sardinia, extends from 41 to 43 degrees 
of north latitude, and from nine to ten degrees of eaſt 


longitude. | f 
The iſland being for the moſt part mountainous, 


woody, dry, and ſtony, has little arable land. Some 


| 
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was called Ebuſus, and the other Ophiuſa and Collu- | | | 


of the low grounds and vallies, however, yield corn; 
wine, figs, almonds, cheſnuts, olives, and other fruits. 
Here is alſo a good breed of cattle and horſes ; and the 
woods and foreſts abound with deer, and other game, 
together with honey and wax, There are alſo ſome ſalt- 
works and hot baths on the iſland, with cryſtals, iron, 
and allum, | : | 

The Iſland of Corſica will ever be famous for the 
noble ſtand its inhabitants made for their liberty againſt 
their Genoeſe tyrants; and afterwards againſt the baſe 
and ungenerous efforts of the French to enſlave them, 
though they were at length overpowered by numbers, 
and compelled to ſubmir. Paoli, who commanded them 
in the ſtruggle for freedom, was taken under the pro- 
tection of the Britiſh court. In conſequence of this diſ- 


tinguiſhed tyranny and oppreſſion, Theodore, their 


king, took refuge in England, where he remained in a 
very impoveriſhed ſtate many years, and at length died 
at a private lodging in Soho, in the year 1757. 

Baſtia, the capital, ſituated on the north-eaſt coaſt of 
the iſland, has a good harbour and caſtle, is pretty well 
fortified, and is the ſee of a biſhop. N 

San Fiorenzo, ſituated alſo on the northern ſide of 
the iſland, on a gulph to which it gives name, has a 
good haven, is fortified, and the reſidence of a biſhop. 

Bonifacio is a ſmall, but well peopled town; on the 
ſouthern coaſt of the iſland; Porto Vecchio is a little 
ſea- port town on the eaſtern coaſt. Corto, on the Golo, 
is an epiſcopal ſee, with a ſtrong caſtle and wall for its 
defence. 

Ajazza is an epiſcopal ſee, a place of good trade, 
and well peopled. 


The Iſland of SarDin1a, which gives a royal title to 
the duke of Savoy, lies 150 miles weſt of Leghorn, is 
160 miles in length, and 80 in breadth, has but an in- 
different air, but a fruitful ſoil, and abounds in corn, 
wine, oil, fruit, cattle, game, buffalos, bears; and 
deer, (ſome of which have fine ſpotred ſkins) gold, ſil- 
ver, lead, iron, ſulphur, allum, &c. The only vene- 
mous creature is a kind of ſpider. The commodities, 
independent of the productions already mentioned, are 
coral, linen, ſilk, wool, hides, and cheeſe. The inha- 
bitants are of a diſſolute and idle diſpoſition. The re- 
ligion is Roman Catholic, and the language Spaniſh. 

Cagliari, the capital, ſituated on the ſouth ſide of 
the iſland, and on the declivity of a hill, is divid- 
ed into high and low; the former being handſome 
and well- built, but the latter poor. and unhealthy, 
The cathedral is magnificent; the archbiſhop and vice- 
roy reſide here; the port is ſpacious, and defended by 
a battery and caſtle; and the town contains ſeveral 
convents. 

The rivers Sacro and Tirſo, by an oppoſite courſe, 
cut Sardinia nearly into two equal parts or provinces; 
the one called Il Capo de Cagliari, and the other Il Capo 


de Saſſari, or Lugedori. There are many ports, gulphs, 


and bays in it, with ſeveral ſtrong towns, a great num- 
ber of villages, three archbiſhoprics, and four biſhoprics. 
The clergy, both ſecular and regular, have great pri- 
vileges, incomes, and immunities, The only univer- 
ſity 1s that of Cagliari. 


About Sardinia lie many ſmaller iſlands, of which 
the principal are, St. Pietro, St. Antiocho, La Vacca, 
Il Toro, Roſſa, Bovara, Tavolata, Aſinaria, Serpen- 
tera, Tazzo, Carbonera, and Ogliaſtro. Aſinaria, the 
moſt conſiderable of theſe, by the antients ſtiled the 
great iſland of Hercules, is about 28 miles in compaſs, 
and lies about four miles from Cape Monte Falcone, 
and 15 north of the city of Saſſari. 

Capri, or Caprea, is much taken notice of for the 
noble ruins on it. It is about four miles long, and one 
broad, and is ſituated at the entrance of the gulph of 
Naples, about three miles from the continent, This 
iſle was the reſidence of the emperor Auguſtus, for ſome 
time, who came here for his health and recreation, 
Tiberius, after him, made it a ſcene of the moſt infa- 

mous 


mous pleaſures. The principal ruins and remains of 
antiquity are at the extremity of the eaſtern promon- 
tory. What chiefly recommended this iſland to Tibe- 
rius was its temperate healthful air, being warm in 
winter, and cool in ſummer; and the nature of its 
coaſt, which is ſo very ſteep, that a ſmall number of 
men may defend it againſt a great army. The ſurface 
of the iſland was then cut into eaſy aſcents, adorned 
with the emperor's and other palaces, and planted with 
a variety of groves and gardens. The rocks alſo under- 
neath were cut into highways, grottos, galleries, bag- 
nios, and ſubterraneous retirements; but they were after- 
wards defaced or demoliſhed by the Romans. It contains 
about 1 500 inhabitants, who are exempt from all taxes; 
and belongs to the province of Lovoro, in the king- 
dom of Naples. There are ſeveral ſprings of freſh 
water in it; and, in a delightful valley between the 
mountains, at the two extremities, ſtands a city of the 
ſame name with the iſland, which is the ſee of a biſhop, 


whoſe revenue ariſes chiefly from the prodigious flights || 
of quails that come thither at certain ſeaſons, particu- | 


larly in March, when vaſt quantities of them are ſent 
to Naples, and ſold very cheap. On this account, the 
biſhopric is ſometimes jocoſely ſtiled, the Biſhopric 
of Quails. 


Ischl is a ſmall but pleaſant and fertile iſland, ly- 
ing on the Neapolitan coaſt, about two miles from the 
Cape of Meſſina, and 25 from Naples. Moſt of it is 
ſurrounded with high, craggy, and inacceſſible rocks, 
which ſhelter it from the winds, and defend it from 
invaders. Some parts of it are rich and delightful, 


yielding all manner of delicious fruits, and excellent 


wines; but others are as diſmal and barren. 
antiently called Inarime; and much ſubject to earth- 


quakes. 
waters in it, with a number of pleaſant towns and villages, 


Steil, the moſt conſiderable iſland of the Medi- 


terranean; is divided from Italy by a narrow ſtrait, 
called the Faro of Meſſina. The tides here flow irre- 


It was 


There are ſeveral hot baths and medicinal : 


gularly and violently. The rock antiently called Scylla, 
and now Capo Sciglio, is on the Calabrian fide; and 
the whirlpool formerly named Charybdis, but now de- 


nominated Caloſara, hes not far from Meſſina. 
In the firſt ſhock of the terrible earthquake, which 


involved this country in all the horrors of deſolation, | 


in the year 1783, part of a rock, near Scylla, was de- 


tached from its foundation, and thrown with violence 
Fearful that ſucceeding earthquakes | 
would be attended with the ſame dreadful conſequences, | 
the inhabitants of Scylla, with their prince, took re- 
fuge in their boats, and retired to a ſmall beach ſur- 
rounded by rocks. But thoſe unfortunate people found | 


into the ſea. 


not the ſafety they ſought. A ſecond ſhock detached 


a mountain near Scylla, and much larger than Scylla | 
itſelf, from its baſe, and precipitated it with ſuch viol- | 
ence into the ſea, as to raiſe a moſt tremendous wave, | 
which firſt broke upon the Punto del Faw, in Sicily, | 
and then inſtantly returning with a loud noiſe, daſhed || 
the unfortunate prince, with more than 2000 of his | 


ſubjects, into the ocean. 


The air of Sicily is ſalubrious, and the ſoil ſo fertile, | 


that it is ſtiled the granary of Italy. It produces abun- 
dance of oxen, wine, oil, fruits, ſugar, honey, ſaffron, 
wax, ſilk, &c. with ſome gold, ſilver, iron, allum, vi- 


triol, ſalt-petre, and mineral ſalt. The mountains 
yield emeralds, jaſper, agate, porphyry, lapis lazuli, and 
a ſtone called catochite, of a greeniſh ſpeckled colour, | 
|| would be performed with as exact a punctuality as the 


which grows ſoft by the warmth of one's hand, ſtick- 


ing to it like glue, and is an excellent antidore againſt | 


the ſting of ſcorpions, and ſome other poiſonous inlets. 


A great deal of coral is found upon the coaſt, and plen- 


ty of excellent fiſh ; among which are the peſce ſpada, 


or ſword-fiſh, and tunnies. Great quantities of ſilk, raw | 


and manufactured, are exported from Meſſina, where 
a a conſul from almoſt every nation in Europe reſides, to 
manage and protect the trade of his nation. 


N 


| 
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Here are ſeveral rivers, and good ſprings ; but few of 
the rivers are navigable, having but a ſhort courſe, and 
deſcending precipitately from the mountains. 

Of the mountains in this iſland the moſt noted js 
Mount Etna, now called Monte Gibello, or Mongi- 
bello, a volcano, whoſe eruptions have often proved 
fatal to the neighbouring country. It is 70 miles in 
circuit, and ſo high that it harbours many wild. beaſts 
At the bottom are corn-fields and plantations of ſugar 
canes. Among the other mountains, one of the moſt 
conſiderable is Mount St. Julian, near Palermo, ancient- 
ly called Eryx, and vulgarly Trepani. The eruptions 
of Mount Ætna are generally preceded by an earth- 
quake, which often do more damage than the eruptions. 

Theſe people, with reſpect to their character, are far 
from appearing in a favourable light; being a perverſe 
race, and a mixture of Italians and Spaniards. They 
ſpeak chiefly Spaniſh, and follow the Spaniſh faſhions 
particularly in wearing black. 3 

The eſtabliſhed religion of the iſland is the Roman 
Catholic. The number of churches, convents, and re- 
ligious foundations, is very great, and they are well en- 
dowed. There is a ſovereign tribunal, which judges 
in all ecclefiaſtical affairs, and admits of no appeal to 
the pope. 

The police of Sicily is, perhaps, the moſt ſingular i 
the world. The aid” whe any other — 
would have ſuffered the ſevere puniſhment due to their 
crimes, are, in Sicily, not only publicly protected, but 
univerſally feared and reſpected. Theſe wretches have 
taken poſſeſſion of the Val Demoni, in the eaſtern part 
of the iſland, where it has been found impaſſible to ex- 
tirpate them from their ſecret and ſubterraneous retreats; 
and this circumſtance, together with their deſperate 
valour, and vindictive ſpirit, has induced the Prince of 
Villa Franca, from a motive of policy, to declare himſelf 
their protector and patron. They are the guides and 
protectors of travellers; and ſuch are their high notions 
of what they call their point of honour, that, however 
defective they are with regard to ſociety in general, 
they ever maintain the moſt unſhaken fidelity, wherever 
they have once profeſſed it. Whoever repoſes con- 
ſidence in them may be ſecure of not finding it in the 
ſmalleſt inſtance abuſed; but, on the contrary, may 
wrap himſelf up in the certainty that his perſon will be 


protected from inſult or injury, and his property from 


impoſition or depredation by theſe faithful and reſolute 
adherents; all of whom are known to the other banditti 
of the iſland, who, from the ſame principal of honour, 
reſpect not only the perſons of their own worthy frater- 
nity, but thoſe whom they eſcort. The generality of 
travellers hire a couple of theſe guards to accompany 
them in their journies, and, by this means, traverſe, 
with ſafety, the moſt dangerous ſituations in the iſland. 
T hoſe of this deſperate ſer who place themſelves in the 
ſervice of the Prince of Villa Franca are inveſted with 
his livery, yellow and green, with ſilver lace, and wear 
a badge of their order; which, if not very honourable, 
entitles them at leaſt to ſo much fear and reſpe&, that 
the magiſtrates have been often obliged not only to pro- 
tect, but even to pay them court, in order to he ſecure 
againſt their revengeful diſpoſition, which impels them 
to chaſtiſe with death whoever has given them juſt 
cauſe of provocation. 

The mixture of vice and virtue obſervable in this 
ferocious fraternity is very remarkable. While they 
commit, with impunity, every crime which diſgraces 
humanity, their point of honour is obſerved in the mi- 
nuteſt inſtances; and the promiſe of one of theſe banditti 


bond of any other man. They frequently borrow money 
from the country people, who dare not refuſe their re- 
ueſts; but if they promiſe to return it, they will rather 
fulfil their engagement at the expence of the life and 
property of ſome unfortunate paſſenger, than fail in the 
honourable performance of what they have undertaken. 
Thoſe of them who have entered into the ſervice of 
ſociety, andattend as guards to travellers, carry arms, 
I which 
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which they make ready for action, and place in a poſ- 
ture ready either for attack or defence, in all ſuſpicious 
or dangerous places. They tax their landlord's bills ac- 
cording to their own pleaſure; and ſuch is the autho- 
rity with which they either are inveſted, or which they 
aſſume, that they threaten, and would, perhaps, execute, 
inſtant death upon the hardy wretch who ſhould dare to 
attempt an impoſition upon the travellers under their 
protection, 

The ifland 1s commonly divided into three parts or 
9888 viz. Val di Demoni, Val di Noto, and 

aldi Mazara. 

Meſſina, a large well built city, with a ſpacious har- 
bour, near the ſtrait to which it gives name, is one of 
the greateſt mart-towns in the Mediterranean, contains 
many noble edifices, is the ſee of an archbiſhop, and 
contends with Palermo for being the capital of the iſland. 
The cathedral is a large ſpacious building, very rich in 
plate, and finely adorned in the inſide. The other build- 
ings moſt worthy notice are, the archbiſhop's palace, 
the general hoſpital, called La Loggio, the Lazaretto, 
and forts, At the annual fair, kept here in Auguſt, 
great quantities of foreign goods are expoſed to ſale. 
The city lies on a gentle declivity along the ſea, has 
large ſuburbs, and is well furniſhed with water by ſub- 
terraneous aqueducts, and all kinds of proviſions, from 
ſea and land. The port is of an oblong oval form, 
weil fortified, with a citadel, and other works ; and 
ſo deep, that ſhips of 80 guns can come cloſe up to 
the quay. The city alſo is ſtrongly fortified, though 
not regularly. In its neighbourhood are ſome hot 
mineral waters, eſteemed very good againſt all rheuma- 
tic diſeaſes. The chief manufacture of this place is 
that of ſilks. Some of the inhabitants are alſo em- 
ployed in fiſhing, cultivating vinesand mulberry-trees, 
and breeding filk-worms, | 

The ravages of the fatal earthquakes of 1783 were 
ſeverely felt here. A range of magnificent buildings, 
in the form of a creſcent, which extended for the ſpace 
of an Italian mile, was, in ſome parts, totally ruined, 
In the lower parts of Meſſina moſt of the buildings 
were deſtroyed; and 700 of the unfortunate inhabitants 
were either carried off by the dreadful wave which came 
from the rock of Scylla, or buried in the ruins of their 
habitations. PTL 

Syracuſe, anciently a very noble city, is pretty well 
fortified, and has a port capable of receiving the largeſt 
veſſels, with a ſtrong caſtle, ſupplied with plenty of 
water by the fountain of Arethuſa, ſo famed among 
the ancients. | 

Palermo, anciently Panormus, is a large, rich, and 
well-built city, ſituated at the very bottom of a gulph, 
to which it gives name. It is an archiepiſcopal ſee. The 
viceroy's palace is a magnificent ſtructure, adorned with 


fine ſculptures, gardens, &c. and ſerves inſtead of a 


caſtle, ſtanding high, and being flanked with ſome lof- 
ty rowers, and other works. There are many other fine 
public edifices, as the cathedral, ſeveral fountains, 


the city gate, which leads to the ſea fide, the quay, . 


mole, forts, convents, town-houſe, lombard-houſe, 


and univerſity. The quay is one of the fineſt walks 


about the city, being wide, of a great length, and 
planted with trees. The port is ſafe and commodious 
every where, except on the ſouth-welt ſide, which 
is full of rocks, that riſe no higher than the ſurface of 
the ſea. 

Off the north coaſts of Sicily, in the Tuſcan ſea, lie 
ſeveral ſmall iſlands, called, the Lipari Iſlands. Lipari, 
the principal, enjoys a wholeſome air, and rich ſoil, 
producing corn, wine and fruit, eſpecially figs and 
raiſins, in great plenty, together with ſulphur, allum, 
and bitumen. | 
and on the coaſts are caught a great variety of fine 
fiſh, with which it carries on a conſiderable commerce. 
The capital, called alſo Lipari, is ſtrong both by na- 
ture and art, well inhabited, and an epiſcopal ſee, under 
that of Meſſina. Stromboli, the molt northern of theſe 
iſlands, is now conſidered as the great light-houſe of 
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It hath alſo ſome excellent hot ſprings ; 


| 
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the Mediterranean Sea. The volcano riſes to à conſi- 
derable height; and it is agreed that, in clear weather, 
it is diſcoverable at the diſtance of 25 leagues, and that, 
at night, its flames are to be ſeen much farther; ſo that 
its viſible horizon cannot be leſs than 5 miles. The 
ſmall iſlands of Levanzo, Maritima, and Favagnana, 
lie at the welt end of Sicily, and both they and the 
Lipari Iſles are ſubject to the king of the Two Sicilies. 


Mal ra, 60 miles ſouth of Cape Paſſaro in Sicily, 
is of an oval figure, 20 miles long, and 12 broad. The 
air is hot, but clear; and the whole iſland is of a white 
ſoft rock, covered to the depth of a foot with earth, 
which produces cotton, indigo, and a variety of fruits, 
roots, herbs, &c. but corn and ſalt are the principal 
commodities. It contains about 60,000 inhabitants, 
who ſpeak Italian in the towns, and a corrupt Arabic in 
the country. 

The order of the knights of St. John of Jeruſalem 
took its riſe in the Holy Land in the 11th century. The 
knights maintained their ground in Syria, and the Holy 
Land, againſt all the efforts of the Turks, for the ſpace 


of two hundred years; but being at laſt compelled to 


quit them, they retired to Cyprus; and afterwards made 


themſelves maſters of the Iſland of Rhodes, which they 


alſo defended, for 200 years, againſt a!l the power of 
the infidels. At the expiration of that time they were 
compelled to reſign the iſland, with all its dependencies, 
to Solyman II. Aloe ſeveral affecting viciſſitudes of for- 
tune, the order at length obtained from the emperor 
Charles V. an aſylum or their ſcattered forces; and in 
the year 1530 took poſſeſſion of the iſlands of Malta 
and Gozzo. In theſe iſlands the order ſtill exiſts, and is 
diſtinguiſhed by the title of the knights of Malta. 


The knights conſiſt of eight tongues or nations, the 


chief of which are French, Italian, Spaniards,, Engliſh, 
and German. They have commanderies, or eſtates, 
in all, or moſt parts, of the Roman Catholic coun- 
tries, and are faid to amount to about 3000. They 
ought all to be of ancient noble families; but ſome- 
times nobility is diſpenſed with, on account of perſonal 
merit, and ſuch are called cavalieri di gratia. Not 
only the grand-maſter, but the knights in general, are 
capable of being advanced to a cardinal's hat. Accord- 
ing to the ſtatutes, no natural children, thoſe of great 
princes excepted, nor perſons under 18 years of age, 
can be admitted into the order: but the pope may diſ- 
penſe with theſe qualifications ; and the grand-maſter 
has an unlimited privilege to grant chis favour to ſix 
perſons. 
Valetta, the capital, is a handſome town, with an ex- 
cellent harbour, and ſtrongly fortificd. Here are a 
handſome palace for the grand-maſter, ſeveral con- 
vents, nunneries, and churches, the principal of which 
is dedicated to St. John, a college of jeſuits, a large 
hoſpital, and a building where Turkiſh ſlaves are kept, 
Of the other towns, the moſt conſiderable are, Citta 
Vittorioſa, or Il Borgo Senglea, Malta, called alſo 
Medini, and Citta Vecchia, where the biſhop reſides, 
Bormola, Cittanuova, Cottonera, Forte di 8. Thomaſſo, 


and Forte Roſſo. 
The iſland of Gozzo is very fruitſul, and has ſeveral 


good harbours, and ſtrong forts. 


ISLANDS or THE'ADRIATIC, &c. 


USIONA, or Leſina, 75 miles north-eaſt of 
Naples, is about 70 miles long, and 16 broad. 

The ſhore is low, has two caſtles, and a Moſaic kind of 
decayed cauſeway. The reſt is inhabited by huſband- 
men, who cultivate the moſt fertile part of the country, 
which, though mountainous and rocky, produces 
plenty of corn, wine, olives, ſaffron, honey and fruits. 


Theſe live in towns and large villages, ſome of 100, 
ſame 500 families; and there is conſiderable gain from 


good fiſheries. Here are many fine churches, monaſ- 
teries, &c, The capital, of the ſame name, is a well 
built and populous city. 
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'Corrv, or Concyr a, near the mouth of the Adri- 
Atic, is about 120 miles in circumference, and a very 
important place to the Venetians, who have generally 
about 15 gallies, and other veſſels. The place is 
famous for falt, wine, olives; lemons, cyder, &c. Corfu, 
the principal city, has a metropolitan church of the 
Greeks. It is a handſome town, and well defended 
by an impregnable caſtle, called St. Ange, 


$ Curenaronta is rather larger than Corfug and very 
fruitful. The capital, called Cephalonia, is a biſhop's 


ſee. Argoliſto is the principal port, and the reſidence 


of the governor ; and Aﬀo is a ſtrong fortreſs. 


ZanTE, 12 miles ſouth of Cephalonia, is 150 miles 
in circumference, mountainous, and ſubject to earth- 
quakes. It has, however, plenty of wines, oil, corn, 
and fruit. Zante, the capital, is populous ; and near 
Chiari, a ſea-port town, are two ſprings of clear wa- 
ter, which throw up pitch. South from Zante, on the 


Morea coaſt, lie two ſmall cluſters of iſlands, the one | 


called Strophades, the other Strivali. Cerigo, formerly 
Cerhera, is a rocky barren iſland, 60 miles in circumfe- 
rence, between Candia and the Mare, and containing a 
town of the ſame name. "£1 


Lzeucanria, or ST. Maura, lies in che Ionian Sea, 
and is divided from the continent by afftrait not above 
50 paces over, or more than four feet deep. The Car- 
thaginians ſettled a colony here, and formed the ſtrait ; 
for Leucadia was formerly à peninſula. Near the 
town of Leucas (a few remains of which are ſtill to be 
ſeen) ſtood the famed rock of Leucate, from which de- 


{pairing lovers threw'themſelves, as an effect ual cure for 


love. The whole iſland is fruitful, and near 40 miles 
in cireumference. Li | 

CanvDia, formerly Crete, is ſituated in the ſouth of 
the Archipelago, Candia, antiently the capital place, 
is now in ruins, and the harbour ſo ſpoiled as to ad- 
mit only boats. The walls, however, which are yet 
ſtanding, are pretty ſtrong. It belongs to the Turks, 
who took it in 1669. The air is good, and the foil fer- 
tile. In the city of Candia the beglerbeg reſides, and 
in the town of Candia there is a baſhaw. Mount Ida, 
ſo famed in hiſtory, is only a barren, diſagreeable, 
ſharp- pointed eminence; ſituated in the middle of the 
iſland. n ee eee | 


The CycLapzs are a number of iflands of the Ar- 
chipelago, diſpoſed in the form of a- circle, as their 
name imports. We ſhall enumerate them, and attend 
ro ſuch of them particularly: as merit deſcription, 
The iſland of Milo, or Melos, is 50 miles in cir- 
cumference; and contains about 5000 inhabitants. It 
has a town of the ſame name in the eaſtern part of the 
iſland, with one of the largeſt and beſt harbours in 
rhe Mediterranean; which ſerves as a retreat for veſſols 
paſſing to or from the Levant. The iſland abounds 
in delicate fruits, excellent wines, and good cattle, It 
is remarkable for producing plume allum, and ſalt is 


ſo plentiful as ſcarcely to bear a price. It is governed 


by a cadi; and there are two biſhops, one of the Greek, 
and the other of the Latin church, 
The cavern, at ſome diſtance from the Harbour, has a 
very romantic appearance. It ſerves as a ſhelter for ſnep- 
herds, who retire under it to dreſs their victuals; and 
is the porch to certain galleries, the purpoſe of which is 
difficult to determine, unleſs they are antient quar- 
ries, from which ſtone was formerly dug for building 
the town; but this ſtone is light, ſpongy, and bears 
all the marks of ſpeedy decay. The ſurrounding rocks 
are of the ſame nature; and the ſubterraneous fire is 
continually undermining them. Y 
On the very edge of the ſea, about a mile from theſe 
quarries, is a grotto, plentifully ſupplied by a hot ſul- 
phurous ſpring ; the vapour of which makes the place 
à natural ſtove or ſweating-room, ſalutary in various 


| 
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diſorders: and for many ages the people have had re- 
courſe to this bath for complaints that required the 
moſt active medicines, which derived their efficacy from 
the ule of the waters; It was peculiarly good in erup- 
tive diſorders; and is much frequented by the Geeak 


ol the neighbouring iſlands on that account. | 


Argentiera is an iſland of the Grecian Archipelago, 
formerly known by the name of Cimolis, and which is 
(till, by the modern inhabitants, called Kimoli. The 
French navigators have named at Argenticre, from the 
ſilver mines diſcovered in it; but theſe are now ſhut 
up, and the natives deny all knowledge of ſuch metal 
being in the iſland, from an apprehenſion that the 
Turks might compel them to labour in the mines. It 
is a barren ſpot, deſtitute of all water but what can be 
ſaved in ciſterns, and has but one village in it. 
There is not a more diſmal place in all the Levant 
than this iſland, which is covered with rocks, that 


ſcarcelv ſuffer a few trees. to grow; and in which the 
land exhibits no verdore. Some fields of barley and 


— 


ing of linen, and eleaning 


cotton are, indeed, to be ſound round the village, 
which is only an aſſemblage of miſerahle cottages, 
where the women, children, and cattle, all croud pro- 
miſcuouſly together. The dreſs of the women is in- 
conceivably ridiculous, conſiſting of an enormous load 
of linen ſufficiently dirty ! Their under petticoat is 
only their ſhort ſhifr, embroidered with red, that leaves 
their legs expoſed; the thickneſs: of which is eſteemed 
a principal article of female beauty. Thoſe to whom 
nature has denied this advantage endeavour to. ſupply 
the deficiency by three or four pair of thick-ſtockings. 
When the leg is ſo uniformly thick all the Ways as to 
be truly perfect, according to their ſtandard, the ladies 
add a pair of half- boots of cut velvet, frequently de- 
corated with ſmall ſilver buttons. The pirates, who 
infeſt the Archipelago, paſs their winter in Argentiera; 
and, by ſpending their money among the natives, con- 
ſole them for all their inconveniencies. 

An uſage is eſtabliſhed in this iſland, well known to 
Eaſt-India ſailors, of taking a wife for the term of a 
man's reſidence there. The iſſue of ſuch occaſional 


| adventures are ſufficiently handſome to be diſtinguiſh- 


ed among the women, notwithſtanding the dreſs by 
which they disfigure themſelves. The number of in- 
habitants is much diminiſhed of late years; and they 
now-ſcarcely amount to two hundred. PR 

This iſland is celebrated for the earth known by 
the name of Cimolia terra; which, according to the 
antients, was efficacious in St. Anthony's fire, inflam- 
mations, and other external affections; being applied 
by way of cataplaſm. They alſo uſed it for bleach- 
of cloaths. This earth, 
though long diſregarded, and ſuppoſed to be loſt, is, 
however, ſtill very plentiful in Argentiera, Siphanto, 
Milo, and other iſlands; and is a marle of a lax and 
friable texture, of a pure bright white colour, and ſoft 
to the touch. It is evidently the ſame ſubſtance that 
is found in the county of Cornwall, and which we call 
Steatites, or the ſoap- rock. 0 


Siphanto is an iſland of the Grecian Archipelago. 
The air is ſo wholeſome here, that many of the inha- 


bitants live tothe age of 120. Their water, fruits, 
wild-fowl, and poultry, are excellent, but more eſpeci- 


ally the grapes. It abounds with marble and granite ; 


and is not only one of the moſt fertile, hut one of the 
beſt cultivated of theſe iflands. The inhabitants em- 

loy themſelves in raiſing olive trees and capers, and 
wot very good ſilk. They trade in figs, Wax, honey, 
onions, and ſtraw-hats, and their number may amount 


to about five thouſand, . | 


The dreſs of the women of Siphanto is much leſs 
diſagreeable than that of ſome of the neighbouring 
iſlands, and bears a little reſemblance to the true Gre- 
cian habit. The plate exhibits the repreſentation of a 
woman attending the concerns of her young family. 
Hammocks are uſed for young children in many of the 


iſlands in the Archipelago ; but the beds are higher, 


larger, and more aukward, in Siphanto, than in any 
| | other. 
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other. The women plait their hair with woollen bands; 
and, turning up the ropes thus formed, faſten them on 
the crown of the head. When they travel into the 
country, they ſkreen their complexions from the heat 


of the ſun, by covering their faces with ſtripes of linen, 


faſtened under the chin. 

The iſland of Paros is one of the moſt celebrated of 
the Cyclades. In 1ts riches and population it found a 
commanding influence over the fate of its neighbours ; 
and, by the courage of its inhabitants, its freedom and 
proſperity were long ſecured. The great Miltiades at- 
tacked them in vain; but the more fortunare Themiſ- 
tocles compelled them to fubmit to the Athenian arms. 
It then fell ſucceſſively under the power of Mithridates, 
the Romans, and the Venetians, till the famous Bar- 
baroſſa finally ſubjected it to the Turkiſh empire under 
Solyman II. 

This iſland is now but thinly inhabited. In a for- 
mer war with the Turks, the Ruſſians had very gpru- 
dently fixed their head quarters here. The reſidence of 
the forces, of courſe, drove away a part of the inhabi- 
tants. Every where, indeed; we may view the ſad 
veſtiges of deſolation. In ſhort, the country is over- 
ſpread with the richeſt fragments. 

The marble of Paros has been famous for many ages 
for its ſuperior excellence. 

Of all the dances, which the modern Greeks prac- 
tiſe in great variety, the moſt common is called the 
Romeca. This has a moſt ſurpnifing conſormity with 
the dances of their anceſtors. The paſſion for danc- 
ing has always been the ſame among the Greeks; nor 


have misfortune and ſervitude been able to ſubdue their 


natural love for pleaſure; for in the gaieties of a feſti- 
val they forget their miſery. 

Antiparo$4s remarakble for a grotto, which is, per- 
haps, one of the greateſt curioſities in nature. It ap- 
pears to be about 40 fathoms high, and 50 broad. The 
roof forms pretty good arch, which every way enter- 
tains*the ey with an infinite variety of figures, of a 
white tranſparent chryſtaline marble, repreſenting ve- 
getables, pillars, and a ſuperb pyramid, all which ap- 
pear to be natural. 

Naxia, or Naxos, is a conſiderable iſland, 25 miles 
in length, and 88 in circumference. - The whole is 
covered with orange, lemon, olive, cedar, citron, po- 
megranate, fig, and mulberry trees ; and abounds with 
ſprings and brooks. The iſland has no good harbour; 
yet the inhabitants carry on a conſiderable trade in bar- 
ley, wine, figs, cotton, ſilk, flax, cheeſe, ſalt, oil, and 
cattle. It is inhabited both by Greeks and Latins, who 
live in great dread of the Turks ; ſo that when the 
meaneſt of their ſhips appear here, they always wear 
red caps like galley-ſlaves ; but as ſoon as they are 
gone, they then put on-their caps of velvet. 

The female dreſs of this iſland has ſomething truly 
ridiculous in 1ts appearance. The two wings of the 
black velver, which they fix behind to their ſhould- 
ers, are altogether prepoſterous. They wear a heavy 
ſtomacher, or breaſt- piece, of velvet, covered with em- 
broidery and ſmall pearls. If we view them behind, 
we ſhall be again diſguſted to ſee. round their loins, 


what, for want of a better name, we muſt be content | 


to call a circular ſhelf, calculated to ſupport the ends 


of a kind of laced lappets hanging down from their | 
ſhoulders; in which all we have to admire is a com- 


poſition of abſurdity. They add to this romantic cum- 
berous dreſs all the coquetry of behaviour they can aſ- 
ſume. They paint, blacken their eye-brows and eye- 
Jaſhes, and cover their faces with patches, made of the 
leaves of a black ſhining talc, which they find in the 
iſland. Bur in the form of their ae they betray a 
fickleneſs beyond even what is | 

they ſomerimes cut them triangular, ſometimes like a 


ſtar ; but a patch like a creſcent, or half-moon, placed 


between the eyes, is thought to be irreſiſtibly beau- 
nes OT, 
To finiſh the character of theſe fantaſtic ladies, it 


may be added, that they are ſo vain, that when they 


ewn in our climate: 
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return out of the country to their town-houſes, they 
WIH have perhaps forty women in their train, ſome on 
aſſes, and ſome on foot; one of whom carries a napkin 
or two, a ſecond a petticoat, a third a pair of ſtockings, 
and ſo on: all which compoſes a very whimſical kind 
of proceſſion to ſtrangers. | PE na 

The iſland of Nio, anciently called Ios, from being 
firſt planted by a colony of Ionians, and celebrated as 
the burial-place of Homer, is about 35 miles in cir- 
cumfererice, is fertile in corn, but has very little wood 
or oil. A few years ago a Dutch officer, in the Ruſſian 
ſervice, who had occaſion to viſit this iſland; from 
finding ſome antique marbles, perſuaded himſelf that 
he had diſcovered the tomb of Homer; but as we have 
heard no more about ir, there is reaſon to ſuppoſe he 
has renounced the pretenſion. | 

The dreſs of the women of Nio is far from being diſ- 
agreeable. They wear only a plain waiſtcoat; which 
ſhews their ſhape without any conſtraint ; and their 
petticoats are ſhort enough to bring their modeſty in 
queſtion; a circumſtance which cannot be conſidered 
as an indication of the purity of their manners: but tho” 
they are not able to indulge much in the article of 
dreſs, they nevertheleſs do not violate the general rules 
of decency, | | 

The regular manners and behaviour of theſe iſlanders, 

one among another, with their kind treatment of ſtran- 
gers, revives an idea of the ſimplicity of the primitive 
ages, Men, women, and children appear eager to do 
any good offices for travellers, without permitting their 
ſervants to ſhare 1n their diligence. This benevolent 
diſpoſition is without any mixture of impertinent curioſi- 
ty or intereſt, but 1s the genuine remains of ancient 
hoſpitality. An ingenious gentleman, who was lately 
on the iſland, experienced the truth of this repreſenta- 
tion. He could not prevail on any of them to accept 
the leaſt pecuniary recompence for their trouble. They 


only required an atteſtation of the welcome he received; 


their character, in this reſpect, ſeeming to be what 
theſe honeſt people chiefly prided themſelves in. It 
may be truly affirmed that hoſpitality is the point of 
honour in the eaſt, and that this virtue is conſtitutional 
in the Greeks; ſince we find it in modern, as well as 
in remote times, under their tyrannical government, 
as well as in their republican ages; under the Chtiſ— 
tain and Mahometan faiths, as well as under Paganiſm. 
The Greeks inherit hoſpitality from their anceſtors; 
the Turks derive it from their religion. 

Tina, anciently Tinos, is ſeventeen miles in length, 
and eight in breadth. The riches of this iſland conſiſt 
in ſilk. They make exceeding good ſilk ſtockings ; but 
nothing can compare with the ſilk gloves knit here for 
the ladies. The fortreſs of Tinos ftands upon a rock, 
and the town adjoining contains about 520 houſes, 

The eaſy labour in which the maid- ſervants of the 
iſland of Tina are employed allows them to preſerve 


all their perſonal attractions. Their principal objects of 


attention are the nouriſhing of filk-worms, or winding 
the ſilk that they produce. There prevails here a ge- 


neral attention to neatneſs, that is very pleaſing to a 


traveller, becauſe it is a certain evidence of proſperity; 
and ſhews the facility with which they can procure the 
neceſſaries of life. The inhabitants of Tina find 
themſelves ſufficiently eaſy and ſatisfied, without being 
reduced to the deſire of appearing gaudy in their ap- 
n 5 ' = 
l The love of their country is predominant throughout 
all the Grecian iſlands, but no where more conſpi- 
cuous than among the natives of Tina. Great num- 


bers of ſervants, born on this iſland, are to be found 


all over the Levant, who are diſtinguiſhed, by their 
dreſs, their good underſtanding, and by their fidelity; 
but who never loſe ſight of a deſire to return to their 
own country, to enjoy, with freedom, the acquiſitions 
of their induſtry. Policandro contains only one village : 
from its caſtle may be ſeen all the iſlands of the Archi- 
pelago. Lemnos, or Stalimene, lies on the north part 
of the Archipelago, 


1 IN 


and is almoſt a ſquare of 25 miles 
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in length and breadth. Though it produces corn and 
wine, yet its principal riches ariſe from its mineral earth, 
called Terra Sigillata, and much uſed in medicine, 
from which the Turks receive a conſiderable revenue. 

Negropont, the ancient Eubæa, is 90 miles long and 
25 broad. Here the Turkiſh gallies lie. The rides 
on its coaft are irregular, and the iſland is fertile, pro- 
ducing corn, wine, fruit, and cattle, in ſuch abundance, 
(ar all kinds of proviſion are extremely cheap. 

Delos, only about eight miles in compaſs, is the 
center of the Cyclades. Mycone has a town of the 
ſame name, and its inhabitants are the beſt failors in 
the Archipelago. Andros, 120 miles in N is 
pleaſant, fertile, and well watered® Zia is fruitful, and 
contains ſome antiquities, Joura is deſolage. Ther- 


mia populous, 


The SPoRAaDEs, or SCATTERED ISLANDS, are as fol- 
low: Engia, 3o miles in circumference, is very fruit- 
ful. Colouri, anciently Salamis, 5o miles in circumfe- 
1ence, contains three villages, one of which is called 
Colouri, and gives name to the iſland. 

Scyro is 60 miles in circumference,and has a town of 
the ſame name. Stalimene, or Lemnos, 1s of a ſquare 
form, being about 25 miles on each ſide. Samondra- 
chi, or Samothrace, near the coaſt of Romania, 1s 25 
miles in circuit, Embro contains four villages, one 
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bearing the name of the iſland, Theſſus is famous ſor 
wine and marble, Macroniſi is barren, and uninhabi. 


ted. Syra has a town of the ſame name, with a good 


harbour. Sikino produces plenty of figs, and the beſt 
wheat in the Archipelago; and Serphanto abounds in 
iron and loadſtone. This latter was the place where 
the Romans baniſhed their malefactors. 

Cerigo, or Cytherea, is about 50 miles in circum. 
ference, but rocky and mountainous, and chiefly re- 
markable for being, according to the account of the 
ancients, the favourite reſidence of Venus, and the native 
place of Helen, who was the occaſion of the ſiege of Troy. 

Santorini is one of the ſouthernmoſt iſlands in the 
Archipelago. Though ſeemingly covered with pumice 
ſtones, yet, through the induſtry of the inhabitants, it 
produces barley and wine, with ſome wheat. Near this 
iſland another aroſe, of the ſame name, from the bot- 
tom of the ſea, in 1707. At, the time it aroſe there 
was an earthquake, attended with the moſt dreadful 
lightning and thunder, and boilings of the ſea for ſe- 
veral days; ſo that it was a mere volcano; but the 
burning ſoon ceaſed. It is about 200 feet above the 
ſea, and, at the time ofits firſt emerging, it was about 
a mile broad, and five miles in ae) but it 
has ſince increaſed. Several other iflands, in the Ar- 
chipelago, appear to have had the like original ; but 


| the ſea in their vicinity 1s ſo deep as not to be fathomed, 
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URSUANT to our propoſal of preſenting to our 
readers the moſt authentic accounts we could 
procure of diſcoveries that might be made by naviga- 
tors, or events that migh occur in any part of the 
world, through the progreſs of our work to the cloſe 
of it, we ſubjoin the following particulars. 

That chain of iſlands called the Paros, or PRELEW 
IsLANDs, ſituated in the weſt part of the Pacific Ocean, 
between the 5th and gth degrees of north latitude, and 
between 130 and 136 degrees of eaſt longitude, tho 
hererofore imperfectly noticed by ſome ſhips making 
the eaſtern paſſage from China, were neyer viſited by 
any Europeans, till the crew of the Antelope, captain 
Wilſon, a packet belonging to the Eaſt India Com- 
pany, which was wrecked, in Auguſt 1783, landed 
there, and were the means of diſcovering to us, a new 
world, or ſet of human beings, who, though of an un- 
cultivated nature, appeared to be greatly different from 
thoſe commonly termed ſavages, and evince princi- 

les of humanity and generoſity, that would reflect 
the higheſt honour on the moſt exalted of our race, 

As the Antelope, which ſailed from Macao, the 2oth 
of June, 1783, was proceeding on her voyage from 
China, ſhe unfortunately ſtruck on a rock in the night 
of the gth of the following Auguſt. 

The crew, waiting with anxious ſuſpence the ap- 
prac of morning, in order to diſcover whether any 

and was near, delcried, at the dawn of day, a ſmall 


iſland to the ſouthward, about three or four leagues 


diſtant ; and ſoon after ſome other iſlands were ſeen 


to the eaſtward, which proved to be thoſe under con- 
ſideration. 

Apprehenſions were naturally felt on account of the 
natives. Boats, however, were manned, loaded with 
ſuch articles as were deemed molt neceſſary, and diſ- 


patched from the ſhip under the direction of a princi- 


al officer, whoſe deſign was to obtain, if poſſible, a a 


friendly intercourſe with the inhabitants, in caſe they 


| ſhould find any. As the ſhip was expected every mo- 
ment to go to pieces, thoſe who remained went im- 
macdiately to work to make a raft, on which, when 


| 
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compleated, with the aſſiſtance of two boats, they all, 
except one man, who fell over-board before they ſer 
out, reached the ſhore, after encountering many dif- 
ficulties. 

In the courſe of two days from their landing, the 
crew obſerved ſome natives approaching, in canoes, 
from the points of the bay. This fpread ſo great a 
conſternation, that all ran to their arms: but as there 
were only two canoes, the captain ordered the people 
out of ſight till farther notice. 

A very ſingular circumſtance much facilitated the 
intercourſe between our countrymen and the natives. 
A Malay, who ſome time before was caſt away upon 
this iſland, had acquired the language; and it hap- 
pened that one of the Antelope's men was a native of 
Bengal, and ſpoke the Maylay tongue, by which means 
a ready communication was maintained on both ſides. 

When the canoes, which advanced ſlowly towards 
the ſhore, got within hearing, the native of Bengal 
ſpoke to them in the Maylay tongue; on which, tho“ 
they did not ſeem to underſtand him, they ſtopped 
their canoes. Soon after, however, one of them 5 
in the above language, n our people“ who they 
ce were? whether they were friends or enemies?“ The 
native of Bengal, by the captain's direction, replied, 
«© That they were diſtreſſed Engliſhmen, who had loſt 
ce their ſhip on the reef, and that they were friends.” 
On this they ſeemed to commune together; and ſoon 
after came out of their canoes, which captain Wilſon 
obſerving, he waded into the water to meet them ; 
and after enibracing them in a friendly manner, con- 
ducted them to his officers, and the others who had 
retired, 

Theſe people were entirely naked. They were of a 
deep copper colour, and their ſkins ſoft and gloſſy, 
owing to the external uſe of cocoa nut oil. Each chief 
had a baſket of beetle nut, and a bamboo, finely po- 
liſhed, and inlaid at each end, in which they carried a 
kind of coral, burnt to a lime, called chinam. It was 
obſerved that all their teeth were black, and that the 
beetle nut, of which they had always a quid in their 

mouths, 
2 


their black teeth, gave their mouths a very diſguſting 

pearance. They were of a middling ſtature, ſtrait, 
and muſcular, their limbs well Gated and they had 
a majeſtic gait, Their hair was black, long, and rol- 
led up behind cloſe. to their heads, which appeared 
neat and becoming, They tatooed their legs a little 
above the ancles to the middle of their thighs, which 
gave them a deeper colour than the other parts of their 
bodies. None of them had any beards, except the 
youngeſt of the king's brothers; and it was, in courſe 
of time, obſerved, that they plucked out the hairs by 
the roots, and that very few only, who had ſtrong 
thick beards, cheriſhed and let them grow. 

Whatever ſurprize the ſingularity of theſe natives 
might excite in the minds of our people, the natives 
were no leſs wrapt in admiration at their appearance. 
The whiteneſs of colour attracted them ſo much, that 
it was evident they had never before ſeen any Euro- 

ans, They were continually exclaiming, weel, 
weel ! and weel-a-trecoy; words which implied that 
they were perfectly pleaſed with their viſitors. They 
ſtroked their bodies and arms outſide the garments, 
ſeeming to doubt whether their coverings were not a 
part of their real body, being totally ignorant of the 
uſe of cloaths. However, the Malay informed them, 
that the Engliſh living in a much colder climate than 
theirs were obliged to have recourſe to artificial 


warmth, to ſhield them from the inclemency of the 


weather, and that, from cuſtom, they could not diſ- 


penſe with it, in a degree, even in the warmeſt re- 


ions. | 

The hands of the Europeans next engaged their at- 
tention, and particularly the black veins of the wriſts. 
They probably imagined the whiteneſs of the hands 
and face tobe artificial; and the blackneſs of the veins 
cauſed them to think, that it was a mode of tatooing ; 
for they deſired to look at the top parts of the arms, 
to ſee if the whiteneſs was continued. After this they 
requeſted a farther view of the body, when ſome of the 
crew opened their boſoms, and told them that the other 
parts were nearly the ſame as that. The hair on 
the breaſts of the Europeans excited their aſtoniſh- 


ment, as they conſider ſuch incumbrance highly inde- 


licate, and pluck it out wherever it is found, 

The natives having in ſome degree ſatisfied their cu- 
rioſity, began to [expreſs apprehenſions that they had 
intruded too much; but the captain convinced them, 
by means of the Malay, that their fears were ground- 


leſs. | 
As the natives expreſſed a deſire that captain Wil- 


ſon would ſend one of his people to Pelew, that the 


king might ſee what kind of beings white men were, 
the captain complied, and appointed his brother for 


that purpoſe, giving him a ſmall remnant of blue cloth, 
a canniſter of tea, another of ſugar- candy, and a jar 
of preſerved fruit, as a preſent for the king. The na- 


tives behaved in the moſt friendly manner to the Eng- 
liſh ; and their monarch ſoon after paid them a viſit, 
with his ſon and brother. His -majeſty was perfectly 
naked, and had no kind of ornament or mark of diſ- 
tinction, like his principal officers, Who wore a brace- 
let of bone at their wriſts. He bore a hatchet on his 


ſhoulder; the head of which was made of iron, a cir- 
cumſtance which ſurprized our people much, as all 
the other hatchets they had ſeen were of ſhell. The 
handle of it, which formed a ſharp angle, ſtuck cloſe 
to his ſhoulder, lying before and behind, and wanting 


no tying to keep it ſteady in walking. i 

His majeſty would not go into the tents. A ſail 
was therefore ſpread for him, on which he ſat down, 
with his chief miniſter oppoſite, and his two brothers 


on each fide; and the whole was, encompaſſed by his 


attendants, who were numerous. He drank a cup,of 


tea, but did not approve of the taſte. Captain Wil- 
ſon availed himſelf of this opportunity to obtain per- 
- miſhon ſrom the king ro build a veſſel, in order to con- 
vey the crew to ſome European ſettlement and high- 
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mouths; rendered the ſaliva red, which, together with | 


ly gratified him by cauſing a party of men to be drawn 


up, and fire three vollies. 'This occalioned ſuch hoot- 


ing and chattering, as equalled in noiſe the report of 
the pieces, geen de e 
Captain Wilſon dreſſed the king in a ſilk coat' and 
blue trowſers. He was extremely well made,, but had 
loſt his noſe, whether in battle, or from a ſcrophulous 
diſeaſe, which is prevalent there, was not known, 
Arra Kooker, one of the king's brothers, requeſted 
a white ſhirt, and as ſoon as it was given him, he put 
it on, in tranſports of joy, which he indicated by danc- 
ing and jumping, and in forming a humourous, con- 
traſt, between his ſhirt and his ſkin. This prince had 
a great propenſity to mimicry, and often amuſed our 
people by taking off their manners, but with ſo much 
good nature, that no one could feel the leaſt offence: 
He entertained a great partiality for their Newfoundland 
dog, which he often fed; till at length the creature felt 
a partiality for him, and, at his appearance, would 
Jump, bark, leap, and play a variety of tricks. Arra 
Kooker would often imitate him in the ſame mode of 
ſalutation, by barking, Jumping, &c. which could not 
fail of exciting the riſibſe faculties, This prince was 
ſeemingly about forty years of age, ſhort in ſtature, 
but ſo plump and fat, that he was almoſt as. broad as 


| he 'was long. 


After yarious ceremonies had paſſed, the captain 
preſented his majeſty with a ſcarlet coat ; who then 
making ſigns to go on ſhore, jumped into the water, 
and ſwam to land. 5 Shs 

When the captain, and ſveral officers, reached Pe- 
lew, on a viſit to the king, they came into a large 
{quare pavement, round which were ſeveral houſes, 
and was conducted into one that ſtood in the center of 
one of the ſides. Out of this houſe iſſued a number 
of women, who were waiting to ſee thoſe new beings 
the Engliſh. Thoſe our people were given to under- 
ſtand were the wives of ſorne of the Rupacks, or great 
officers of ſtate, They were rather fairer than the reſt 
of the women, had ſome little ornaments about them, 
and their faces and breaſts were rubbed over with 
turmeric. | | 

The King, and one of his brothers, led his gueſts 
into this houſe ; the women then returned, and receiv- 
ed them with much joy, preſenting their company 
with cocoa nuts and ſweet drink, which all fat ; ud 
and partook of. The ladies alſo ſeated theinſelyes, and 
taking a parcel of leaves, began to make nets, an em- 
ployment in which they er great part of their time. 
The king informed his gueſts that his houſe was to 
be their abode as long as they remained at Pelew, and 
that there they were to ſleep. After this he roſe up, 
previouſly apologizing to the captain for retiring, ſay- 
ing he was going to bathe. | 
Soon aſter a, meſſage came to Raa Hook from the 
queen, requeſting that ſhe might ſee the Engliſh at her 
dwelling. They attended him thither, and obſerved 


- 


immediately before it a rail, on which were ſome tame 
Pigeons, tied by, the leg. This, is a bird held in ſuch 


eſtimation in thoſe. iſlands, that none but rupacks and 
their families are allowed to eat them. Rel 
As they approached, , the queen opened her window, 


and ſpoke to Raa Hook, to deſire the Engliſh would 
ſit down on the pavement. before. her, which being 


complied with, a number, of attendants brought out 
yams, cocoa nuts, and ſweet drink. While they were 
partaking of theſe, the queen aſked Raa Hook many 


' Queſtions about our people, of whom ſhe took very great 


notice, and, wiſhed ſome of them would come cloſe to the 
window, and draw up their coat ſleeves, that ſhe might 


ſee the colour, of their ſkins. Aſter ſhe had viewed 
them attentively, and aſked, through Raa Hook, as 


many circumſtances reſpecting them as ſhe thought ſhe 


| could with propriety obtrude, ſhe, ſignified ut at ſhe 
would not longer. treſpaſs on their time, by detain- 
ing them; ſo they roſe and took; their leaye. 


Raa Hook now took them to his own houſe, where 
they were welcomed without any parade. His wife, 
118 | among 
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among other things, gave them 
licacy that, as before obſerved, 
of the dignified. : | 
There the character of the prince appeared in a new 
and intereſting light : his children encompaſſed him, 
and climbing to his knees, fondly careſſed their father, 
while his ſupreme pleaſure appeared to be in rolling 
and toſſing them about. This domeſtic ſcene, how- 
ever, ſo much occupied the minds of the captain and 
officers, that it was dark before they thought of retir- 
ing. Raa Hook begged they would diſpenſe with his 
attendance, and ordered the Malay to conduct them to 
their deſtined habitation, where ws found ſome fiſh for 
ſupper, ſent by the king. Thoug the night proved 
tempeſtuous, their houſe was ſo well thatched that the 
rain could not penetrate. . 
The king, whoſe name was Abba Thulle, having 
ſignified to captain Wilſon his pleaſure of tendering to 
him the and where the Engliſh reſided, as a pre- 
ſent, and informed him that they diſtinguiſned it by 
the name of Oroolong, in order to announce poſſeſ- 
ſion of it, the Britiſh pennant was hoiſted, and three 
vollies of ſmall arms fired. To this iſland the captain 
would have returned the day following, (the night he 
paſſed with the officers under the roof of the hoſpitable 
prince Raa Hook,) if the weather had not turned unfa- 


a broiled pigeon, a de- 
only falls to the ſhare 


vourable. They therefore took a ramble farther into 


the country, where the lands appeared to be pretty 
well cultivated, and the villages full of inhabitants. 
They obſerved that the lower orders of the women were 
buſied in looking after the yam plantations, which 
were moſtly in ſwampy ground. Others they found 
employed in making baſkets and mats, and in nurſing 
their children. 

The employment of the men ſeemed to be that of 
gathering cocoa nuts, felling trees, and making ſpears 
and darts, the chief warlike inſtruments of the Pelew- 
ans. In the uſe of theſe they were remarkably expert, 
as they afforded abundant proof in divers engagements 
with the ſubjects of a neighbouring prince; in which 
they were aided by a ſelect party of the Engliſh at the 
requeſt at Abha Thulle, and obtained a compleat vic- 
tory by dint of the ſuperior force of our fire arms. 

As the Engliſh had been uſeful in their aſſiſtance againſt 
the enemy, the king was deliberating what preſent or 
compenſation he ſnould make to the Engliſh leader. 
After a while he ſent him, as a particular mark of his 
gratitude and eſteem, two lovely young women. Cap- 
tain Wilſon, who was a grave ſober man, and had his 
fon with him, a youth about ſeventeen, was particularly 
embarraſſed. He, however, thought proper to ſend 
them back again. The king of Pelew was exceeding- 
ly unhappy that his preſent was not accepted, and con- 
cluded, in his own mind, that their being rejected was 
owing to their not being ſufficiently young. To obvi- 
ate this objection, after ſome ſtrong parental ſtruggles, 
he actually ſent captain Wilſon his own daughter, a 
ſweet little girl, who was no more than twelve years 
old. She was of courſe returned alſo : but it was ex- 
tremely difficult to ſatisfy the king that in this rejec- 
tion of his preſents no inſult was intended, 

The death of Raa Hook's valiant ſon afforded our 

eople an opportunity of being acquainted with their 
. ceremonies. Having been invited to an enter- 
tainment by one of the rupacks, they were ſurprized, 
when the repaſt was ended, at hearing the doleful la- 
mentations of women at ſome diſtance; and going to 
the place from whence the ſound proceeded, they ob- 
ſerved a concourſe of females following a dead body, 
held up in a mat, and laid on a fort of bier, made of 
bamboos, carried by four men on their ſhoulders. 
Theſe were the only males in company. Our people 
followed to the place of interment, where the body was 
depoſited without any religious ceremony, the bearers 
filling up the grave with their hands and feet, while 
the women knelt down, and again vented the moſt 
piercing cries, at times indicating as if their phrenzy 
would lead them to tear up the corpſe, 
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The marriages of theſe people are fimply a mutual 
contract between the ſexes, which is held inviolate. 
A plurality of wives is allowed; but they have ſeldom 
more than two. They had no eſtabliſhed religion, but 
ſeemed to poſſeſs an innate confidence of the efficacy 
of virtue, and the temporal advantages arrifing from 
moral rectitude. | 

After three months ſtay on the iſland, our country- 
men were enabled, by the moſt perſevering toil, but 
ſtill more by the beneficence and integrity of the na- 
tives, to build à veſſel out of the fragments of their 
wreck, In this, after leaving one of the crew, named 
Madan Blanchard, who requeſted | permiſſion to re- 
main on the iſland, they departed on the 12th of 
November, and arrived at Macao on the 3oth. of the 
ſame month, whence they afterwards proceeded to 
England. 

We cannot omit mentioning at the cloſe of this ac. 
count, that a ſhort time before the departure of our 
people, the king of Pelew requeſted captain Wilſon 
to take with him his ſecond ſon, whoſe name was Lee 
Boo, to England, expreſſing a patriotic hope that he 
would acquire many things which, at his return,' would 
greatly benefit his native country. This youth, who 
added, to an active and penetrating mind, the moſt 


| ingenious and endearing manners, was treated with 


the greateſt care and attention by captain Wilſon, and 
was advancing rapidly in a knowledge of the Engliſh 
language, and of writing, when he fell a victim to the 
ſmall pox, at the age of 20 years. In the extremity 
of his laſt illneſs he made uſe of theſe words to a per- 
ſon who came over with him. When you goto Pelew, 
ce tell Abba Thulle that his ſon take much drink to 


« make ſmall- pox go away, but he die; — that the 


« captain and mother (meaning Mrs. Wilſon) very 
ce kind ;—all Engliſh very d men ;—was much 


* ſorry I could not ſpeak to the king my father the 


© number of fine things the Engliſh had got.” 

He was buried in Rotherhithe church, where a tomb 
was erected to his memory by the Eaſt-India Company, 
with the following inſcription : 


TO THE MEMORY 
Of Prince LER Boo, 
A Native of the Pelew, or Pelos Iſlands ; 
And ſon to ABBA THuLLE, 

Rupack or King of the Iſland CooRoo RA; 
Who departed this Life on the 17th of December, 1784, 
Aged 20 years, 

This ſtone is inſcribed 

By the Honourable United Eaſt-India Company, 
As a teſtimony of eſteem for the humane and kind 

2 afforded by his father to the crew of their 

: | 

a The Antelope, Captain Wilſon, 
Which was wrecked off that iſland, 
On the night of the gth of Auguſt, 1783. 


Stop reader, ſtop let Nature claim a tear; 
A Prince of mine LER Boo lies bury'd here. 


With reſpe& to the affairs of the eaſt, no particular 
event has occurrcd fince the commencement of our 
work. All that we have to obſerve is, that earl Corn- 
vallis has been appointed to the ſupreme government in 
India, and that, according to the lateſt accounts, thoſe 
regions enjoy the bleſſings of peace. 


— 
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HISTORY or TE RISE AN Dp PROGRESS Oe TRE 
ENGLISH EAST INDIA COMPANY. © 


The capital commercial object in England being the 
Eaſt India company, it demands our attention to its 
riſe and progreſs. The firſt idea of it was formed in 
the reign of queen Elizabeth; but it has ſince admit- 
ted of vaſt alterations. Though the eſtabliſhment of 
this company was vindicated in the cleareſt manner by 
| leveral 


ſeveral able advocates, the partiality which the duke of 
York, afterwards James II. had for his favourite Afri 
can trade, the loſſes it ſuſtained in wars withthe Dutch, 
and the revolutions which had happened in the affairs 
of Hindoſtan, damped the ardour of the public to 
ſupport it, ſo that at the time of the revolution, when 
the war broke out with France, it was in a very indif- 
ferent ſituation. This was, ina great meaſure, owing 
to its having no parliamentary ſanction, whereby its 
ſtock was often ſold for one half leſs than its real value, 
therefore it was reſolved that a new company ſhould be 
eſtabliſned under the authority of parliament, 

The oppoſition given to all the public ſpirited mea- 
ſures of king William, by faction, rendered this pro- 
poſal a matter of vaſt difficulty ; but ar laſt, after 
many parliamentary enquiries, the new ſubſcription 
prevailed, and the ſubſcribers obtained an act of par- 
1ament in their favour. The old company, however, 
retained a vaſt intereſt, both in the parliament, and the 
nation, and the act being found in ſome reſpects de- 
fective, ſo violent a ſtruggle between the two com- 
panies aroſe, that, in the year 1702, they were united 
by an indenture tripartite. In 1708, from ſome im- 
portant public conſiderations, the company obtained a 
prolongation of its excluſive privileges, and a new 
charter was granted them under the title of The 
« United Company of Merchants trading to the Eaſt 
« Indies.” Its excluſive right of trade was continued 
from time to time, and, from conſiderations ſimilar 
to the former, its privileges were extended; yet the 
intereſt of their capital was reduced to three per cent. 
and called the India three per cent. annuities. 

Thoſe annuities are different from the trading ſtock 
of the company, the proprietors of which, inſtead of 
receiving a regular annuity, have, according to their 
different ſhares, a dividend of the profits ariſing from 
the company's trade; and that dividend riſes or falls 
according to the circumſtances of the company, either 
real or pretended. Out of the body of directors are 
choſen ſeveral committees, who have the peculiar in- 
ſpection of certain branches in the company's buſi- 

neſs. Theſe have under them a ſecretary, caſhier, clerks 
and warehouſe-keepers. : | 

The amazing territorial ac uiſitions of this com- 

any muſt neceſſarily be attended with a proportion - 
able increaſe of trade, and this, joined to the diſſen- 
tions among its managers both at home and abroad, 
have, of late, greatly engaged the attention of the le- 
giſlature, inſomuch that a reſtriction has occaſionally 
been laid on their dividends for a certain time, 

In November, 1783, a bill was brought forward by 
Mr. Fox, then fecretary of ſtate, for new regulating the 
company, under the ſuppoſition of the incompetency 


of the directors, and the inſolvent ſtate of the com- | 
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pany. The bill paſſed the commons, but an oppoſi- 


tion being formed againſt it in the houſe of lords, after 
long and elaborate debates, it was thrown out. Vari- 
ous attempts for a new bill were afterwards made by 
Mr. Pitt, and the new miniſtry, but failed, which oc- 
calioned, with other diſputes on privilege, a diſſolution 
of the houſe of commons. | 

A bill paſſed at the cloſe of the ſeſſions of 1784, in- 
cluding the three following particulars. | 

Firſt, the eſtabliſhing a power of controul in this 
kingdom, by which the executive power in India is 
to be connected with that over the reſt of the em- 
pire. 

Secondly, the regulating the company's ſervants in 
India, in order to remedy the evils which have pre- 
vailed there. | 

Thirdly, the providing for the puniſhment of thoſe 
perſons who ſhall nevertheleſs continue in the practice 
of crimes which have brought diſgrace upon the oom- 
pany. 5 

Various opinions are formed concerning this bill. 
We avoid pronouncing any of our own, ſubmitting 
matters of this kind to the determination of our readers, 
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Several important powers have lately been embroiled. 
Formidable armaments have been raiſed by the Ruſſians 
and Imperialiſts in conjunction againſt the Turks. 
Many ſkirmiſhes, and ſome engagements by land and 
ſea, have taken place, and terminated with various 
ſucceſs. Much proweſs has been evinced by the Turks, 
in ſuſtaining ſieges, and repelling vigorous aſſaults, 
againſt foes who alſo, on their part, have diſplayed 
courage and reſolution, 

The diſſentions between the king and parliaments of 
France, which we mentioned at the cloſe of our hiſ- 
tory of that Kingdom, have continued to prevail; but, 
from the preſent appearance of things, the monarch 
ſeems diſpoſed to lenient meaſures, and to adopt a ſyſ- 
tem of government more popular than the former. 
Sweden has commenced hoſtilities againſt Ruſſia, to 
retaliate former wrongs, and, for the ſhort time it has 
waged war, given proof of that hardineſs and intrepi- 
dity for which it has been heretofore famous. Denmark 
has armed ; but, as yet, made no deciſive declaration, 

Great Britain has hitherto continued a neutrality ; 
and it cannot but be the deſire of every friend to hu- 
manity, in every nation and country, that an accom- 
modation between the belligerent powers may be ef- 
feed, the deſtructive ſword of war ſheathed, and tran- 

uillity reſtored throughout Europe, and every other 
part of the globe. 
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ORIGIN and PRoGREss of the ART of NAvIGATION. 


ARIOUS opinions have been formed reſpe&ing 
V the origin of that moſt important of arts, naviga- 
tion, to which a diverſity of events might probably have 
given birth. The ſea- coaſts, in many places, are full 
of iſlands, at no great diſtance from the continent. Cu- 
rioſity would naturally inſpire men with an inclination 
to paſs over into theſe iſlands, As this paſſage would 
not appear either very long, or very dangerous, they 
would attempt it. Succeſs in one of theſe attempts 
would encourage to a ſecond. Pliny relates, that anci- 
ently they ſailed only among the iflands, and that on rafts. 

Fiſhing, to which ſeveral nations „e themſelves 
in the earlieſt ages, might alſo contribute to the origin 
of navigation. We are, however, moſt inclined to 


think, that the firſt ideas of this art were owing to thoſe 


nations which were ſeated near the mouths of the rivers, 


where they fell into the ſea. As they ſailed upon theſe 
rivers, they would ſometimes be carried out to ſea, either 


by the current, by ſtorm, or even by deſign. They 
would be terrified at firſt at the violence of the waves, and 
the dangers with which they threatened them. But when 
they had got over theſe firſt terrors, they would ſoon be 
ſenſible of the great advantages which the ſea might 


procure them, and, of conſequence, would endeavour 


to find out the means of failing upon it. 

In whatever way mankind became familiar with that 
terrible element, it is certain that the firſt eſſays in na- 
vigation were made in the moſt ancient times, Moſes 
informs us, that the grandſons of Japhet paſſed over 


into the iſlands near the continent, and took poſſeſſion 


of them. It is alſo an undoubted fact, that the co- 
lonies very ſoon failed from Egypt into Greece, San- 
choniatho aſcribes the invention of the art of building 
ſhips, and the glory of undertaking ſea- voyages, to the 
2 The antient traditions of the Phœnicians 
make the Caberites cotemporary with the Titans. 
3 Experience 
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Experience ſoon convincing them, that ſhips, de- 


ſigned for navigating the ſeas, ought to be of a diffe- 


rent conſtruction from thoſe intended for rivers, 
they would. make it their ſtudy to give ſuch a form 
and ſolidity to ſhips, deſigned for the ſga, as would 
enable them to reſiſt the impetuoſity of its waves. 


They would next endeavour to find out a method 


and directing them with eaſe and ſafety. 
Sculls and oars were the only inſtruments that ocur- 
red to them for ſome time. It muſt have been long 
before they thought of adding the helm. The anci- 
ents imagined, that it was the fins of fiſhes which 
firſt ſuggeſted the idea of oars, and that the hint of 
the helm was taken from obſcrving how birds direct- 
ed their flight by their tails. The ſhape of ſhips, ex- 
cepting the ſails, ſeems to be copied from that of 
fiſhes : what the fins and tails are to: fiſhes, that the 
oars and helm are to ſhips. , But theſe are only con- 


of guiding 


jectures more or leſs probable, and not worth examin- 


ing to the bottom. 
The action of the wind, whoſe effects are ſo ſenſible 


and ſo frequent, might ſoon ſuggeſt the uſe of fails. 
But the manner of adjuſting and managing them was 
more difficult, and would not be ſo ſoon diſcovered. 
This, in all probability, was the very laſt part of the 
conſtruction of ſhips which was found out; and we are 
confirmed in this opinion by the practice of the ſa- 


vages, and other rude nations, who make uſe. only of | 


oars, but have no ſails. It would be the ſame in the 
firſt ages. The firſt navigators only coaſted, and cau- 
tiouſly avoided loſing ſight of land. In ſuch circum- 
ſtances ſails would have been more dangerous than 
uſeful. It required the experience of feveral ages to 
teach navigators the art of employing the wind 1n the 
direction of ſhips. 

If we believe, however, the ancient traditions of the 
Egyptians, this art of uſing the wind, by means of 
maſts and ſails, was exceeding ancient. They give the 
honour of this diſcovery to Iſis. But over and above 
the little credit which is due to the greateſt part 
of the hiſtory of that princeſs, it evidently appears 
that this diſcovery cannot be aſcribed to the Egyp- 
tians. | 
Men muſt ſoon have endeavoured to find out ſome 
method of ſtopping ſhips at ſea, and keeping them 
firm at their moorings. They would at firſt make uſe 
of various expedients for this purpoſe, ſuch as large 
ſtones, hampers or ſacks full of ſand, or other heavy 
bodies. Theſe they fixed to ropes, and threw into the 
ſea. 
ages, when the veſſels they uſed were only ſmall and 


light barks. 
ſhips were built, ſome other machine became neceſ- 


ſary. We know not at what time, or by whom, the 
anchor, that machine at once ſo ſimple and ſo admira- 


ble, was invented, We find nothing certain on this 


ſubject in ancient authors. Only they agree in placing 
this diſcovery in ages greatly poſterior to thoſe we are 


now examining. They aſcribe this invention to ſeveral 


different perſons. The anchor, like ſeveral other ma- 


chines, might be found out in many different countries, 
much about the ſame time, It is certain that the firſt 
anchors were not made of iron, but of ſtone, or even of 
wood. Theſe laſt were loaded with lead. We are told 
this by ſeveral writers, and amongſt others by Diodorus. 
This author relates, that the Phcenicians, in their firſt 
voyage into Spain, having amaſſed more ſilver than their 
ſhips could contain, took the lead from their anchors, 


and put ſilver in its place, We may obſerve further, 
that the firſt anchors had only one flook. . It was not 


till many ages after that Anacharſis invented one with 

two. 7 Eg” 
All theſe different kinds of anchors are ſtill in uſe in 

ſome countries. The inhabitants of Iceland, and of 


Bander Congo, uſe a large ſtone with a hole in the mid- 
dle, and aſtick thruſt through it. In China, Japan, 
Siam, and the Manillas, they have only wooden anchors, 
to which they tie great ſtones. In the kingdom of Cali- 
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But as navigation improved, and larger | 
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A NEW, ROYAL ano AUTHENTIC SYSTEM or UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY, 


: 


iron, has been the occaſion of all theſe rude and clumſy 


driven off to ſea by ſtorms. 


cut they are of ſtone. The ignorance of the firſt ages, 
and of many nations to this day, of the art of working 
contrivances. K 
Though the firſt navigators coaſted along the ſhores, 
and took all pꝗſſible pains not to loſe ſight of land, yet, 
in the very firſt, ages, they mult frequently have been 
| The contuſion and uncer- 


tainty they found themſelves in when theſe accidents 


happened would put them upon ſtudying ſome method 


of finding where they were in theſe circumſtances, 
They would ſoon be ſenſible, that the inſpection of the 
' heavenly bodies was the only thing that could afford 
them any direction. It was in this manner, probably, 
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that aſtronomy came to be applied to navigation. 
From the firſt moment men began to obſerve the mo- 


tions of the heavenly bodies, they would take notice, that 


Theſe methods would be ſufficient in the firſt 


2 


in that part of the heavens where the ſun never paſſes 
there are certain ſtars which appear conſtantly every 
night. It was eaſy to diſcover the poſition of theſe ſtars 
m reſpect of our earth. They appear always on the left 
hand of the obſervator, whoſe face is turned on the eaſt. 
| Navigators were ſoon ſenſible, that this diſcovery might 


be of great advantage to them, as theſe ſtars conſtantly 


pointed out the ſame part of the world. When they 


happened to be driven from their courſe, they found, 
that, in order to recover it, they had only to direct 
their ſhip in ſuch a manner, as to bring her into her 
former poſition, with reſpect to thoſe ſtars which they 
ſaw regularly every night. 

Antiquity gives the honour of this diſcovery to the 
Phoenicians, a people equally induſtrious and enterpri- 


ſing. The Great Bear would probably be the firſt guide 


which theſe ancient navigators made choice of. This 
conſtellation is eaſily diſtinguiſhed, both by the brighi- 
neſs and peculiar arrangement of the ſtars which com- 

ole it. Being near the pole, it hardly ever ſets with 
reſpect to thoſe places which the Phœnicians frequented. 
We know not in what age navigators firſt began to ob- 
ſerve the northern ſtars, for the direction of their courſe; 
but it muſt have been in very ancient times. The 
Great Bear is mentioned in the book of Job, who ſeems 
to have converſed-much with merchants and navigators. 
The name by which that conſtellation was known among 
the ancient inhabitants of Greece, and the tales which 
they related about its origin, prove it was obſerved for 
the direction of navigators in very remote ages. 


But the obſervation of the ſtars in the Great Bear was 


a very imperfect and uncertain rule for the direction of 
a ſhip's courſe, The truth is, this conſtellation points 
out the pole only in a very vague and confuſed man- 
ner. Its head is not ſufficiently near it, and its extre- 
mities are more than 40 degrees diſtant from ir. This 
vaſt extent occaſions very different aſpects, both at dif- 
ferent hours of the night in the ſame ſeaſon of the year, 
and in the ſame hour in different ſeaſons. This varia- 
tion would be conſiderably increaſed, when it came to 
be referred to the horizon, to which the courſe of na- 
vigators muſt neceſſarily be referred. They have made 
an allowance for this variation by guels, which could 
not but occaſion great miſtakes and errors in thoſe ages, 
when they were guided only by practice inſtead of geo- 


. metrical rules and tables, which were not invented till 
many ages after. 


It muſt have been long before navigation arrived at 


any tolerable degree of perfection. There is no art or 


profeſſion which requires ſo much thought and know- 


ledge. The art of failing is of all others the moſt com- 
plicated ; its moſt common operation depends upon 


various branches in different ſciences, It appears, 


however, that even in the ages we are now examining, 


ſome nations had made ſome progreſs in maritime affairs. 
Theſe diſcoveries can be aſcribed to nothing but that 


love to commerce with which theſe nations were animat- 


ed, and their great ardour for the advancement of it; 


the like of which continuing in future ages, has brought 
the art of navigation to its preſent ſtate of perfection. 
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GENERAL TABLE os COINS, 


INCLUDING 


All the MONIES, real or imaginary, whether actually uſed in Commercial and 
Domeſtic Affairs, in making Payments, &c. or Ideally employed in keeping 
Accompts, in all the Countries of the KNOWN WORLD. 


Note, To the Imaginary Monies, which are employed for the greater Facility of keeping 
Accompts, this Mark * is prefixed, 


ENGLAND awDd SCOTLAND, /: 
London, Briſtol, Liverpool, &c. 


| 


| 


| 


EUROPE, Northern Parts. 


* * All Fractions in this T AB L E 


Edinburgh, Glaſgow, Aberdeen, Cc. 


equal to 

A farthing « 

2 Farthings a Halfpenny 

2 Halfpence a Penny 

4 Pence a Groat 

6 Pence a Half Shilling 
12 Pence a Shilling 

$5 Shillings a Crown 
20 Shillings va Pound 
21 Shillings a Guinea 


Dublin, Cork, Londonderry, 
A Farthing 


2 Farthings 


2 Halfpence 


6 Pence 
12 Pence 
13 Pence 


65 Pence 


20 Shillings 
224 Shillings 


a Halfpenny - - 
* Penny 
a Half Shilling 
*2 Shilling Iriſh - 


a Shilling 


a Crown 


* Pound Iriſh - - 


a Guinea 
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FLANDERS and BRABANT. 


Ghent, Oftend, Sc. Antwerp, Bruſſels, &c. 


* Pening 


4 Peningens 
8 Peningens 


2 Grotes 

6 Petards 

7 Petards 
40 Grotes 

17z Scalins 
240 Grotes 


— —— us 


an Urche 
* Grote 

a Petard 
* Scalin 

a Scalin 
* Florin 

a Ducat 


* Pound Flem. 
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HOLLAND AN DO ZEALAND. 


* Pening 


8 Peningens 


2 Grotes 
6 Stivers 
20 Stivers 
50 Stivers 
60 Stivers 


105 Stivers 
6 Guilders 
No. 87. 


on Grote 
a Stiver 


a Scalin 
a Guilder 


a Rix-dollar 
a Dry Guilder 


a Ducat 


* Pound Flem. 
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Amſterdam, Rotterdam, Middleburg, Fluſhing, &c. 


EUR O P E, Northern Parts. 
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are Parts of an Engliſh Penny. 
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equal to . 1. . 
*A Trylin - e 
2 Trylings “a Sexling - - O © © be 
2 Sexlings a Fening - - © © ©O rs 
12 Fenings a Shilling Lub o o 1 5 
16 Shillings da Mare 0 1 6 
2 Marcs a Slet-dollar - 0 3 0 
3 Marcs a Rix-dollar - 0 4 6 
64 Marcs a'Ducat -'- 0 9 4 8 
120 Shillings “a Pound Flem. o 11 3 
HANDY ES. 
Lunenburgh, Zell, c. 
* Fening - - o Oo O Fe 
3 Fenings a Dreyer o o © ws 
8 Fenings a Marien 0 0 1 +4 
12 Fenings Ge 0 11 ;8 
8 Groſhen a Half Gulden O0 1 2 
16 Groſhen a Gulden - 0 2 4 
24 Groſhen *2 Rix-dollar - 0 3 6 
| 32 Groſhen aDoubleGulden o 4 8 
4 4 Guldens g:Ducat _ <<, 0.9 2 


SAXONY anDd HOLSTEIN. 


Dreſden, Leipfig, &c. Wiſmar, Keil, &c. 
An Heller 


BRANDENBURGH axv POMERANIA, 
Berlin, Potſdam, &c. Stetin, Sc. 


* A Denier - — o O O 2 
9 Deniers a Polchen - - © © © 2 
18 Deniers a Groß © © 0 # 
3 Polchens an Abrals - - © 0 © u% 
20 Groſnen a Marc 0 © g --+ 
30 Groſhen a Florin - 0 1 3 
go Groſhen a Rix-dollir - 0 3 6 
108 Groſhen an Albertus - 0 4 2 
8 Florins ,,, 1 
| 11 MH | COLOGN, 


Q-Q' 0 Is 

2 Hellers a Fening - - 0 © o 7s. 

6 Hellers g Dreyer  -.-./0-0 © © 

16 Hellers g Manen. -;- 0:6 1 

12 Fenings A 0 0 + 7 
16 Groſhen a Gould 0 2 4 
24 Groſhen *2 Rix-dollar - 0 3 6 
32 Groſhen a Specie-dollar o 4 8 
4 Goulds Ducat 0 9 4 
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TABLE or COINS, &c, 
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COLOGN, Mentz, Triers, Liege, Munich, DENMARK, ZEALAND, axd NORWAY, 
Munſter, Paderbourn, &c. Copenhagen, Sound, &c. Bergen, Drontheim, &. 
A Dute Tae - - - 4 8 8 is A killing? © 26 - 1 | by D CY 
3 Dutes a Cruitzer- - © © © >} 6 Skillings a Duggen va © Q- 3 4 
2 Cruitzers an Albus - © 0 © 8 16 Skillings * Mare o © 9 
8 Dutes + --. 0.020 ns 20 Skillings a Rix-mare - 0 0 11 4 
3 3 a 2 2 — 98 9 a iS: 24 oY nga a ar Bon O I I 2 
4 apers a op ue 15 O O 7 4 arcs a rown - - OQ O 
40 Stivers 4 Guilder -- © 24 J 6 Marcs a Rix-dollar = © : 6 
| 2 Guilders a Hard Dollar o 4 8 11 Marcs a Ducat - - 0 8 3 
4 Guilders a Ducat 0 9 4 14 Marcs a Hatt Dueat o 10 6 
BOHEMIA, SILESIA, and HUNGARY. | SWEDEN and LAPLAND, 
> 
| _ Prague, Breſiau, Preſburg, Se. Stockholm, Upſal, Sc. Thorn, Gc. 
< | A Fening J * Runſtick „ 
f g 2 Fenings 2 Dreyer © © © rs] 2 Runſticks © aStiver - - o © o 7 
| wm | 3 Fenings a Gro % © @ ns 8 Runſticks a Copper Marc o o 1 +4 
] »| 4 Fenings a Cruitzer - - O 6 o T5 3 Copper Marcs a Silver Marc o o 4 + 
5 | 3 888 a er Groſh o o © 4 4 Oo —— CS nd cus ng Dollaro o 6 3 
\ O Cruitzers a Gou . ; 9 Copper Marcs a Caroline - 0 1 2 
90 Cruitzers *a Rix-dollar - O 3 6 | 3 CopperDollars a Silver Dollar o x 6 
i 3 Goulds a Hard Dollar o 4 8 | 3 Silver Dollars a Rix-Dollar- o 4 8 
ö 4 Goulds a Ducat » 0.9 4 | 2 Rix-Dollars a Ducat eh Pe. 7 
[ | AUSTRIA ano SWABIA, | RUSSIA any MUSCOVY. 
| Vienna, Triefte, Sc. Augſburg, Blenheim, Sc. Peterſburgh, Archangel, TRY Sc. 
1 A Fening << 4.6 45 A Poluſca - - SS ev 
ſ 1 8 
| : 2 Fenings a Dreyer N 2 2 Poluſcas a Denuſca - 0 © © . 
| £ 4 Fenings a Cruitzer - - o o © ＋ ||-& 2 Denuſcas % Copec -- 0 © o 3 
| 8 14 OG aGroſh -- 0 o 1 34 | E 3 . — an Altin - - © © 1 3; 
| | 5 4 Cruitzers a Batzen - - 0 © 1 64 | 10 Copecs a Grievener - © © 5 4+ 
| =| [15 Batzen a Gould - 0 2 4 1 £ 25 Copecs a Polpotin - - 0 1 1 + 
| £| | go Cruitzers * Rix-dollar - 0 3 6 i| 50 Copecs 0 2 2 
| S 30 Batzen a Specie-dollar o 4 8 ö S 100 Copecs — 1 6 
2 30 Batzen a Ducae--- 0 9 4 2 2 Rubles a Xervonitz - © 9 o 
= FRANCONIA N . 
| 
© Frankfort, Nuremburg, Dettingen, Cr. O Zurich, Zug, Ec. 
. A Fening — = - 0 O o ws ]|&| ARap - „„ 0 0 xx 
— 4 Fenings a Cruitzer - - © o o wx ml | 3 Rapen a Fening - 0 © © 4 
[2] 3 Cruitzers a Keyſer Groſh o © 1 5 : 4 Fenings a Cruitzer - - o 0 0 #£ 
| 4 Cruiters a Batzen -- o 0 1 4 ]| = 12 Fenings * Sol » 0 © | L 
| 15 Cruitzers an Ort Gould o © 7 1 15 Fenings a Coarſe Batzen o 0 1 7 
60 Cruitzers a Gould - 0 2 4 18 Fenings a Good Batzen o o £ 
90 Cruitzers “a Rix-dollar - 0 3 6 | 20 Sols 2 6 5 
2 Goulds a Hard Dollar o 4 8 60 Cruitzers a Gulden - - 0 2 6 
= L240 Cruitzers a Ducat - - © 9 4 | 108 Cruitzers a Rix-dollar - 0 4 3 
| POLAND ax PRUSSIA, | | S G A U 
Cracow, Warſaw, &c. Dantzic, Koningſberg, &c. | L. -;| Appenzel, Sc. 
A Sheton > ⁵ SEE MS als ⁊ oo 49 
3 Shelons a Groſ -- © © © rr = 6 2 Hellers a Fening - 0 0 0 1 
N | 5 93 a Couſtic--- 0 0 2 4 1 4 Fenings a Cruitzer - - 0 0 0 4 
| 3 Coultics Par  ---9 0:9 | | 12 Fenings * Sol . 
+20 Groſhen an Ort 0 8 :2 2 4 Cruitzers a Coarſe Batzen © 0 2 
30 Groſhen a Florin 0 1 2 | N 5 Cruitzers a Good Batzen 0 0 2 2 
9 o Groſhen * Rix-dollar- 0 3 6 20 Sols EE > 0 40 
| 8 Florins a Ducat 1 | > 60 Cruitzers a Gould -- © 2 6 
| 5 Rix-dollars a Frederic d'Or o. 17 6 „1102 Cruitzers a Rix-dollar - 0 4 3 
| . B E R N. 
, | ; | { 1 
| 1 2 Revel, Narva, Sc. | | Lucer, Neufchatel, c. 
acken > — -06 0 © Wt A Denier — 1 1 
6 Blackens a Groſhh -- 0 0 o *. | 4 Deniers a Cruitzer - - 3 5 0 7 
„ 1 cog a Vording - - © © © 15 1 3 Cruitzers *a Sol „ $0.2 
| - e re a Whiten - = © 0 0 IF | 4 Cruitzers a Prapert - 0 © 1 # 
FFF b 
go Groſhen a Rix- dollar 1 © ; 6 | 20 1 1 5 5 : ; : 
108 Groſhen an Albertus - 0 4 2 5 75 Cruitzers a Gulden - - 0 2 6 
64 Whitens aCopper-pl.Dol.o 5 © | 135 Cruitzers a Crown - © 4 6 
G E N E V A. 


E UR O P E, Southern Parts. 


— 


a 1 equal to 1 
2 A Denier | a — — £ a p Iz 
< | 2 Deniers a Denier currento o © +5 
2 | j2 Deniers a Small Sol- 0 o o Z 
1 12 Den. cur. a Sol current 6 © 0 4 
iim Small Sols a Florian 0 0 1 
20 Sols cur. *a Livre current © 1 3 : 
110 Florins a Patacon - 0 311 
* | 154 Florins ' aCroiſade = - © 5 10 
724 Florins a Ducat -- © 9g 0 
Liſie, Cambray, Valenciennes, &c, 

A Denier — - -. 0.0. 0 if 
| 12 Deniers a Sol — © © © 
15 Deniers a Patard - - 0 0 o 
15 Patards *a Piette— 0 0 9g 

20 Sols a Livre Tournoiso © 10 
20 Patard Fenn -- 6 t © 
60 Sols an Ecu. of Ex. o 2 6 
| 10; Livres a Ducat - 0 9 3 
24 Livres a Louis d'Or 1 © © 
| 
K Dunkirk, St. Omer's, St. Quintin, Ec. 
& | 
18 | A Demier — - - 0 Oo O xx | 
< | 12 Deniers a Sol „„ 0: 0+} 
n 15 Deniers 75a Patard == oO o 0 3 
2 15 Sols 0 .7| þ 
v 420 Sols a Livre Tournoiso © 10 
= 3 Livres an Ecu of Ex. o 2 6 
24 Livers ee © 
8 24 Livres k Guinea 4 1 © 
> | 30z Livres a Moeda - 1 7 © 
* | 
= Paris, Lyons, Marſeilles, &c. Bourdeaux, 
- Bayonne, Se. 
A Denier — - 0 Oo O 
3 Deniers a Liard 0 o 0 1 
2 Liards a Dardene- - oO © © 1 
12 Demers a Sol ©. a 0:04 
20 Sols * Livre Tournoiso © 10 
60 Sols an Ecu of ERK. o 2 6 
| 6 Livres an EK u 0 x5: © 
10 Livres n Piſtole o 8 4* 
| 24 Livres a Louis d'Or 1 © © 
U T 
Liſbon, Oporto, &c. 

* A Re - - „ 0 ©: © buy 
10 Rez a Half Vintm o o O a5 
20 Rez a Vintm - = © © 1 2 

5 Vintins a Teſtoon - - 0 0 6 4 
4 Teſtoons a Cruſade of Ex. © 2 3 
24 Vintins a New Cruſade o 2 8 5 
10 Teſtoons „% 0 4: 7: $ 
48 Teſtoons a Moeda - - 1 7 O 
64 Teſtoons a Joaneſe 116 © 
Madrid, Cadiz, Seville, Sc. New Plate. 
< 
= A Maravedie ----1 =, <0. 0 us 
2.1 2 Maravedies a Quartil - o © ors 
& | 34 Marayedies aRial -- 0 0 $ f 
8 2 Rials a Piſtarine - - 0 0 10 4 
8 8 Rials * Piſtare of Ex. © 3 7 
10 Rials a Dollar - 0 4 6 
z | $75 Maravedies *a Ducat of Ex. o 4 11 2 
< 32 Rials *a Piſtole of Ex. o 14 4 
N a Piſtole - 0 16 9 


* 


36 Rials 


TABLE OHC OoIN s, &c. 951 
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Pekay, Bonne, Ec, 


wha ws 
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E U RO P E, Southern Parts. 


SPAIN AND CATALONIA. 


Gibraltar, Malaga, Denia, Sc. Velon. 


| equal to L. 5. d. 
AMaravedie = © © Or 
2 Maravedics an Ochavo - © o Ons 
| 4 Maravedies a Quartil - - © 0 5 
34 Maravedies “a Rial Velon 0 o 2 1 
15 Rials 1 Piaſtre of Ex. 0 4 
| $12 Maravedies a Piaſtre - - © 3 7 
60 Rials * Piſtole of Ex. © 14 4 

2048 Maravedies a Piſtole of Ex. o 14 4 

| 70 Rials a Piſtole - 0 16 9 

Barcelona, Saragoſſa, Valencia, &c. Old Plate. 

A Maravedie - = -= © 0 Orr 

16 Maravedies a Soldo - - o 0 3 

2 Suldos a Rial Old Plate o o 6 2 

20 Soldos JJ 2 BE LS 

24 Soldos  Ducat- -- 0. 6 0 

16 Soldos *2 Dollar - 0 4 6 

22 Soldos "TL: oo 4-0 © $$ 

21 Soldos va Ducat - - © 5 10 5 

60 Soldos a Piſtole - - © 16 9 

GENOA. Novi, St. Remo, Sc. 
CORSICA. Baſtia, Cc. 
A Denari — - = 0 b 'orits 
12 Denari a Soldi -<- - © © o ts; 
4 Soldi a Chevalet - o o 1 25 
20 Soldi PLAYS - »-:0 0 Þ. +7 
30 Soldi a Teſtoon - - © 1 © * 
5 Lires a Croiſade- - 0 3 7 
115 Sold! *, Pezzo of Ex. o 4 2 
6 Teſtoons a Genouine - 0 6 2 
20 Lires a Piſtole - - 0 14 4 

PIEDMONT, SAVOY and SARDINIA. 

| Turin, Chamberry, Cagliari, Sc. 

A Denari - - - 0 © 0 iv 

1 3 Denari a Quatrini- - 0 ©' © it 

| 12 Denari s Sold - 8 © 6 4 

12 Soldi *a Florin - - 0 © 9 

20 Soldi AIM vx 2 
6 Florins &S0uct db 4:16 
7 Florins a Ducatoon = 0 5 3 

| 13 Lires a Piſtole - - 0 16 3 
; 16Lires a Louis d'Or 1 0 9g 

1 Milan, Modena, Parma, Pavia, Se. 

A Denari — — — 0 0 o * 
12 Denari a Soldi - - © o o 41 
20 Soldi * Lire — 0 0 8 2 

115 Soldi a Scudi current o 4 2 £ 

| 117 Soldi *a Scudi of Ex. © 4 3 

6 Lires a Philip - © 4 4 f 

| 22 Lires a Piſtole - - o 16 o 

| 23 Lires a Spaniſh Piſtole o 16 9 

Leghorn, Florence, &c. 
A Denari 3 00 0 91 
4 Denari a Quatrini- - © © 0 3; 

12 Denari a Sold -=---.o © o 1 
5 Quatrini aCraca - - O 0' 0 
8 Cracas o „% 0 ic 8 
20 Soldi „ 8: 
6 Lires a Piaſtre of Ex. o 4 2 

71 Lires „ 0 5 & 4 

22 Lires | «Piſtole '-- 014 5 
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E UR OP E, Southern Parts. 
ER 


A Picoli 

12 Picoli 
6 Soldi 
18 Soldi 
20 Soldi 

3 Jules 
[24 Soldi 
24 Gros 

17 Lires 


T 62: COTN'S, e. 


ROM KE. 


Civita Vecchia, Ancona, Sc. 


equal to 

A Quatrini - - - 

5 Quatrini a Bayoc = + 

8 Bayocs a Julio 
io Bayocs a Stampt Julio © 

24 Bayocs a Teſtoon - - 
10 Julios a Crown current o 
[2 Julios * Crown ſtampt o 

18 Julios a Chequin - - 

31 Julios a Piſtole - - 


S 
Gaieta, Capua, c. 


A Quatrini 8 
3Quatrini 2 Grain = = 
10 Grains a Carlin 
40 Quatrini a Paulo — 
20 Grains . 
40 Grains a Teſtoon - 
100 Grains a Ducat of Ex. 
23 Tarins a Piſtole - 
25 Tarins a Span. Piſtole 


SICILY anD MAL I A. 
Palermo, Meſſina, &c. 


A Pichila - - - 
6 Pichili a Grain = - 
8 Pichili aPonti <= - 
10 Grains a Carlin = =» 
20 Grains a Tarin =— - 
6 Tarins * Florin of Ex. 
13 Tarins a Ducat of Ex. 
60 Carlins an Ounce — - 
2 Ounces a Piſtole - - 
Bologna, Ravenna, 
A Quatrin1 - — 
6 Quatrini a Bayoc = - 
10 Bayocs a Julio 
20 Bayocs Lire — 
3 Julios a Teſtoon = - 
85 Bayocs a Scudi of Ex. 
105 Bayocs a Ducatoon - 
| 100 Bayocs a Crown 
31 Julios a Piſtole = - 


ͤ;ͤ he Pio 


Bergham, &c. 


a Soldi 
* Gros 

a Jule 
* Lire 

a Teſtoon - - 


a Ducat current o 
* Ducat of Fx. © 


a Chequin - - 


3 A SS 3. 
Morea, Candia, Cyprus, &c. 


A Mangar - - - 

4 Mangars Lan Aſper - - 

3 Aſpers a Parac = - 

5 Alpers a Beſtic = - 
10 Aſpers an Oſtic = - 
20 Aſpers a Solota = = 
80 Alpers a Piaſtre = - 
100 Alpers a Caragrouch 
10 Solotas an Xeriff == 
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000000000 
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A Coz 3 C0 
4 Coz a Biſti - oO O 
10 Coz a Shahee - 0 © 
20 Coz a Mamooda 0 o 
25 Coz u,, 0.0 
4 Shahees an Abaſhee ©. 
5 Abaſhees an Or - - © 6 
12 Abaſhees a Bovello - - © 16 
(Fo Abaſhees *2 Tomond - - 3 6 
ſ Rs 3” 365 e 
Surat, Cambay, &c. 
A Pecka 8 O 
2 Peckas a Piece -= O 
4 Pieces a Fanam - 2 
5 Pieces a Viz - O 
16 Pieces an Ana O 
4 Anas a Rupee 2 
2 Rupees anEngliſhCrowno 5 
14 Anas a Pagoda « +« 8 
4 Pagodas a Gold Rupee 5 
1 Bombay, Dabul, Sc. 
*ABudgrook - 
2 Budgrooks *a Ree 
5 Rez a Piece 
16 Pieces aLaree =» - 
20 Pieces a Quarter 
& | 240 Rez a Xeraphimo o 
<. | 4 Quarters a Rupee 
ma | 14 Quarters a Pagoda - 
< 4 6o Quarters a Gold Rupee 1 1 
— 
< — 
S Goa, Viſapour, c. 
A Rez - — O 
2 Rze a Bazaraco O 
20 Rez a Vintin - - O 
4 Vintins a Laree- O 
3 Larees a Xeraphim I 
42 Vintins a Tangu - 4 
4 Tangus a Paru - 18 
8 Tangus a Gold Rupee 1 15 
COROMANDEL 
Madraſs, Pondicherry, &c. 
A Caſh - - - O 
s Caſh a Viz _ 0 
2 Viz a Pice - = O 
6 Pieces a Picall - O 
8 Pieces a Fanam = = O 
10 Fanams a Rupee 2 
2 Rupees an Eng. Crown 5 
36 Fanams a Pagoda - - 8 
4 Pagodas a Gold Rupee 5 


= 


3 . 
Medina, Mecca, Mocha, e. 

equal to * 

A Carret - — O 

51 Carrets a Caveer = O 

7 Carrets a Comaſhee © 
80 Carrets a Larin = O 
18 Comaſhees anAbyſs - - 0 
60 Comaſhees a Piaſtre - O 
80 Caveers a Dollar O 
100 Comaſhees a Sequin - - © 
80 Larins *2 Tomond 3 


. 
Iſpahan, Ormus, Gombroon, c. 
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ASIA, 


—_ ——  R—— — 


AFRICA. 


S 


Moc ul. 


1 0 
Calicut, Calcutta, c. 
| equal to 
"7 APES 5 ” 1 4 
4 Piece:. a Fanam 
6 Pieces a Viz — 
12 Pieces an Ana - = 
10 Anas. a Fiano — 
116 Anas a Rupee 
2 Rupees a French Ecu 
2 Rupees an Eng. Crown o 
| 56 Anas a Pagoda - 0 


TABLE or COTNS, &, 


S: of 


Pegu, Malacca, Cambodia, 


A Cori 
800 Cori 
125 Fettees 
250 Fettees 
500 Fettees 
goo Fettees 

2 Ticals 
4. Soocos 
8 Sateleers 


Borneo, Sc. 


a Fettee 
a Sataleer 
a Soco 

a Tutal 
a Dollar 
a Rial 
an Ecu 

a Crown 


Sumatra, Java, 


A NM. 


* 


CHINA. 


Pekin, Canton, Sc. 


A Caxa - i 

10 Caxa a Candereen 
10 Candareens TRIS > 
35 Candareens a Rupee 
2 Rupees a Dollar 

70 Candareens a Rix-dollar 
7 Maces WER - - 
2 Rupees 8 
10 Maces * Tae * 
VV 
Jeddo, Meaco, &c. 

A Piti - 

20 Pitis a Mace = - 
15 Maces an Oun. Silver 
20 Maces a Tale _ 
30 Maces an Ingot = - 


13 Ounces Silv. 
2 Ounces Gold 
2 Japaneſes 


an Oun. Gold 
a Japaneſe - - 
a Double 12 
- - 66 


21 Ounces Gold “a Cattee 


. 


Old and New Cairo, Dazandris, Sayde, &c. 


An Aſper - - 

3 Aſpers a Medin <— - 
24 Medins an Ital. Duc. 
80 Aſpers *2 Plaſter =- - 
30 Medins a Dollar 
96 Aſpers an Ecu = = 
32 Medins a Crown 

200 Aſpers a Sultanin = - 
70 Medins a Pargo Dol. 
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Algiers, Tunis, Tripoli, Una, &c. 


An Aſper 
3 Aſpers 
10 Alpers 
2 Rials 
4 Doubles 


24 Medins 
30 Medins 
180 Aſpers 


15 Doubles 
i No. 87. 


a Medin 


a Rial old Plate 


a Double 
a Dollar 


a Sily, Chequin 


a Dollar 
a Zequin 


a Piſtole 
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MOROCCO. 
Santa Cruz, Mequinez, Fez,T angiers Calle, Sc. 
equal to L. 4. u. 
A Fluce - - „ 
24 Fluces a Blanquil - o o 2 
4 Blanquils an Ounbe - o, o 8 
7 Blanquils an Octavo — 0 1 2 
14 Hlanquils a Quarto - 2-4 
2 Quartos a Medio % 0-4 
28 Blanquils a Dollar „ 
54 Blanquils a Xequin - - 0 9 6 
100 Blanquils a Piitole - - 0 16 9 
i ENGLISH; 
| Jamaica, Barbadoes, Sc. 
Halfpenny o Oo 6 
2 Halfpence *a Penny 1 
74 Pence a Bit „ WTF 23 
12 Pence ra Shiling o © 8Þ 36 
75 Pence a'Dollar --- o 4 6 
a | 7 Shillings a Crown 8 
20 Shillings “a Pound 9 14 4 
a 1 24 Shillings a Piltole O 16 9 
Bw | 39 Shillings a Guinea LY 
« = N G 
> St. Domingo, Martinico, &c. 
A Half Sol 9. 8 © 384 
2 Half Sols a Sol - - 0,0 © 5 
71 Sols a Halt Scalin 6 41 
15 Sols a Scalin, = = © © 5 1 
20 Sols AL - 0 0 7. 4 
7 Livres a Dollar 89 
8 Livres an Ku- 0 4 19 5 
26 Livres a Piſtole 0 16 9 
32 Livres or i 6. 9 
T0000 + 0 5 
Nova Scotia, New England, Virginia, &c, 
* A Penny 9. 0'-< 
f 12 Pence “a Shilling — 0 1 8 
20 Shillings * Pound 6 0 
2 Pounds 
3 Pounds 
4 Pounds 
5 Pounds 
* 6 Pounds 
0 
- 8 Pounds 
= g Pounds 
10 Pounds | 
The Value of the Currency alters accor ling 
to the Plenty or Scarcity of Gold and Suyer 
„Coins that are imported. 
0 Canada, Florida, Cayena, &c; 
* A Dcnier 
12 Deniers “ a Sol. 
20 Sols * Livre. 
2 Livres 
3 Livres 
4 Livres 
5 Livres 
6 Lavres 
7 Livres 
8 Livres 
g Livres 
L Io Livres | 
The Value of the Currency alters according 
to the Plenty or Scarcity of Gold and Silver 
Coins that are imported, 
Note, For all the Spaniſh, Portugueſe, 
Dutch, and Daniſh Dominions, either on the 
Continent or in the WesT Innies, ite the 
Montes of the reſpective Nations. 
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Fro» 
4 THE MINUTEST OBSERVATION, 


Names CONTAINING THE. 


OGRAPHICAL TABLE, 


and Situations of the chief Cities, Towns, Seas, Gulphs, Bays, Streights; 


Capes, and other remarkable Places in the known World ; 
| W1ITH 


Their reſpective LaTiTuDpEes and LonNnGITUDE Ss. 


Towns. Provinces. Countries, | Duarters. Latitude. Longitude. 
D. M. D. M. 
A 1 
Berdeen, Aberdeenſhire, Scotland, Europe 37 22 N. f 20 
Acapulco, Mexico, North America | 17 10 N. 101 40 W. 
Adriatic Sea, or between Italy and Turkey, Europe, Mediterranean Sea. 
Gulph of Venice, 
Adrianople Romania, Turkey, Europe 42 oo N. 26 30 E. 
Agra, Agra, Eaſt India, Aſia 26 42 N. 76 30 E. 
Air, Airſhire, Scotland, Europe 55 30 N. 4 35 W. 
Aleppo, Syria, Turkey, Aſia 436 44 Mo 37. 24 E. 
Alexandria, Lower Egypt, Turkey, Africa 31 10 N. 39 19 E. 
Albany, New- Vork, North America 42 48 N. 73 3oW. 
ALcttss, Algiers, Barbary, Africa 36 50 N. 3 16 E. 
Amboyna, Amboyna Iſle, Eaſt India, Aſia LC e HH x". 
AMSTERDAM, Holland, Netherlands, Europe 52 23 N. 5 04 E. 
Annapolis, Nova-Scotia, North America 45 oo N. 64 ooW. 
ANNAPOLIS, Maryland, North America 39 oo N. 76 5coW. 
Antioch, Syria, Turkey, Aſia . 12 46 
Antwerp, - Brabant, Netherlands, Europe $3 - 43 N. 4 29 E. 
Archipelago, Iſlands of, Greece, Europe, Mediterranean Sea. | 
Archangel, Dwina, Ruſſia, Europe 64 3o N. 49 30 E. 
Aſtracan, Aſtracan, Ruſſia, Aſia 47 oo N. 33 K. 
Athens, Achaia, Turkey, Europe 37. 58 N. 24 Og E. 
Atlantic Ocean, ſeparates Europe, Aſia, and Africa from America, 
Ava, Ava, Eaſt India, Aſia 20 20 N. 95 30 E 
B 
A of Biſcay, Coaſt of France, Europe, Atlantic Ocean. ö 
of Beng. Coaſt of India, Aſia Indian Ocean. 
Baltic Sea, between GermanyandSwed. Europe Atlantic Ocean. 
Baldivia, Chili, South America rn 
Balbec, | Syria, Turkey, Aſia, 33 40 N. 37 00. 
Barcelona, Catalonia, Spain, Europe 42 26 N. 1 
Baſtia, Corſica Iſle, Italy, Europe 42 20 N. 9 40 E. 
Bath, Somerſetſhire, England, Europe 1 27 WM. 2 32W. 
Bagdat, Eyraca Arabia, Turkey, Aſia 33 40 N. 45 oO E. 
Baſſora, Eyraca Arabia, Turkey, Aſia 30 45 N. 48 oo E. 
BaTavia, Java Iſle, Eaſt India, Aſia . 
BAZ 1L, Bazil, Switzerland, Europe 47 40 N. „„ 
Belfaſt, Ulſter, Ireland, Europe 54 39 N. 6 3oW. 
Bender, Beffarabia, Turkey, Europe 46 40 N. 29 ooE. 
BERGEN, Bergen, Norway, Europe 6o 10 N. 33 
BERLIx, Brandenburg, Germany, Europe £2 33-N. 13 $4. ©, 
Bern, Bern, Switzerland, Europe 47 OO N. 7 20 E. 
Berwick, Berwick, Scotland, Europe 55 48 N. i 45W. 
| Belgrade, Servia, Turkey, Europe 45.606. 8. 23-20 EK. 
Bencoolen, Sumatra Iſle, Eaſt India, Aſia TC 
Bilboa, Biſcay, Spain, Europe | 43 26 N. 3.18 . 
Birmingham, Warwickſhire, England, Europe £3. \ 30 11 
Bombay, Bombay Iſle, Eaſt India, Aſia | 19 oo N. 11 40M 
Bokharia, Uſbec Tartary, Aſia 1. 67.. oo . 


3 : Bourdeaux, 


GEOGRAPHICAL TABLE, & 

Towns. Provinces, Countries, Quarter. Latitude, 
Bourdeaux, Guienne, France, Europe be 50 N. 
Borroughiſtonneſs, Linlithgowſhire, Scotland, Europe 59 48 N. 
Boſton, Lincolnſhire, England, Europe 53 10 N. 
Bos rom, Maſſachuſets, New England, America 42 20 N. 
Breda, Brabant, Netherlands, Europe 51 40 N. 
Breſt, Bretany, rance, Europe 48 23 N. 
Bremen, Lower Saxony, Germany, Europe 53 25 N. 
BRESLAu, Sileſia, Bohemia, Europe 51 15 N. 
Briſtol, Somerſetſhire, England, urope 51 33 N. 
Britiſh Sea, between Brit. and Germ, Europe Atlantic Ocean. 

Black, or Euxine Turkey in Europe and Aſia 
Sea, 
BzussELS, Brabant, Netherlands; Europe to 5o N. 
Bruges, Flanders, Netherlands, Europe 51 16 N. 
Brunſwick, Lower Saxony, Germany, Europe 52 30 N. 
Buda, Lower, Hungary, Europe 47 40 N. 
BURLINGTON, Terſey, North America 40 08 N. 
Buenos Ay RES, La Plata, South America 34 8. 
C | 

AIRO, Lower Egypt, Africa 30 oo N. 

Cagliari, Sardinia, Italy, Europe 39 25 N. 
Cacnao, Tonquin, Eaſt India, Aſia 21 30 N. 
Calais, Picardy, France, Europe 50 58 N. 
Cambletown, Argyleſhire, Scotland, Europe 55 30 N. 
Cambridge, Cambridgefhire, England, Europe 52 15 N. 
Cadiz, Andaluſia, Spain, Europe 36 33 N. 
Calcutta, Bengal, Eaſt India, Aſia 22 oo N. 
Canterbury, Kent, England, Europe 82 - 16. 36. 
Candia, Candy Iſland, Turkey, Aſia 35 19 N. 
CANTON, Canton, China, Aſia 23 14 N. 
CaMBODIA, Siam, Eaſt India, Aſia 13 ;, . 
Carliſle, Cumberland, England, Europe 54 47 N. 
Cathageruins, Tunis, Barbary, Africa 36 30 N. 
CaRTHAGENA, Terra Firma, South America 10 28 N. 
Cardigan, Cardiganſhire, Wales, Europe 52 10 N. 
Candy, Ceylone Iſle, Eaſt India, Aſia 7 54 N. 
Caſpian Sea, Ruſſian Tartary, Aſia 
Caſſel, Heſſe Caſſel, Germany, Europe 51 20 N. 
Cape Clear. Cork, Ireland, Europe 51 10 N. 
— Finiſterre, Galicia, Spain, Europe 43 12 N. 

Vincent, Algarve, Portugal, Europe 36 53 N. 

Verd, Negroland, Africa 14 43 N. 

of Good Hottentots, Caffraria, Africa 34 07 8. 

ope, | . 
5 1 Hither India, Mogul Empire, Aſia ; 7 $0: 
— Florida, Eaſt Florida, North America 24 57 N. 

Horn, Del-Fuego Iſle, South America $0 8. 
Cattegate Sea, between Swed. and Denm. Europe, Atlantic Ocean. 
Ceuta, Fez, Morocco, Africa 4 NN. 
Cheſter, Cheſhire, England, Europe 53 15 N. 
CuarLEs Town, South Carolina, North America 32 45 <5 
Civita Vecchia, Pope's Territories, Italy, Europe 42 1 
CorENHACEN, Zealand Ile, Denmark, Europe 5 Mo 
Cork, Munſter, Ireland, Europe 51 49 6 
Coventry, Warwickſhire, England, Europe £2. 25 4; 
Cons TAN T 1-Romania, Turkey, Europe 41 00 N, 

NOPLE 
Conſtance, f Swabia, Germany, Europe 47:37 4; 
Corinth Morea, Turkey, Europe . 
x Poland Europe 50 oo N,. 
Cracow, Little Poland, . P 6 N 
Curaſſou, Curaſſou Iſle, Weſt India, America 1 4 
Cuſco, Peru, South America 12 25 8. 
D 
: ; © 
maſcus, Syria, Turkey, Aſia 33; 45 3. 
preg Poliſh Pruſſia, Poland, Europe 54 22 Is 
Dacca Bengal, Eaſt India, _ Aſia 23-30 a 
os Delly, Eaſt India, Aſia 29 = a 
Delfr : Holland, Netherlands, Europe 52 0 . 

f Perſia, Aſia 41 40 N. 
Derbent, Dagiſtan, , 2 
Derby Derbyſhire, England, Europe $$ 4 N. 

Derry, Ulſter, Ireland, : Europe 54 52 N. 
Dieu g Malabar, Eaſt India, Aſia a0. 4 
Dover, Kent, England, Europe 51 08 N. 


:. 
Longitude. 
D. M. 

o0 38 W. 
3 44 W. 
oo 25 E. 
70 40 W. 
4 40 E. 
4. 25 W. 
8 20 E. 
16 50 E. 
2 40 W. 
4 06 E. 
3 Og E. 
10 30 E. 
19 20 E. 
75 oo E. 
57 $4W. 
32 oo E. 
9 38 E. 
1056 oo E. 
i. Kan 
5 40 E. 
oo or E. 
6 Ot W. 
87 E. 
4 15 
25s 23 E. 
L152. 08: E. 
105 oO E. 
3 460, 
9 IK 
77 ooW, 
4 38W. 
79 oo E. 

9.-, 26-6; 

9 40W, 
10 ogW, 

9 o6W, 

I7 20W. 
. 
8 i. 
79 SSW. 

6 3oW, 

3 ooW, 
79 2 

14 3 
12 50 E. 

8 40 W. 

1. 
28 56 E. 

9 12 E. 
23 
1898 20: 
68 20 W. 
70 Oo W. 
27.00: K. 
3. 
89 20 E. 
76 30 E. 
4 056 E. 
£0 30 E. 

I Zo W. 
7 40W. 
69 30 E. 

1 9. 


DRESDEx, 


956 
Towns, 


DRrspEx, 
Dunder, 
DvsLtn, 
Durham, 
Dumbarton, 
Dimkirk, 
Dunbar, 
Dumfries, 


E 


INgliſh Chan. 


Epheſus 
EDINBURGH, 
Elbing, 
Embden, 
Ethiopian Sea, 


Exeter, 


F 


AAlkirk, 
Falmouth, 
ez, 


Ferrol, 


Fr.0RENCE, 
Fort St. David, 


G 


Fneva, 
GENOA, 

Ghent, 
Gibraltar, 
Glaſgow, 
Glouceſter, 
Goa, 
Gombroon, 
Gottenburg, 
Greenock, 
Guam, 


Gulph of Bothnia, 


Finland, 
— Venice, 
——- Ormus, 
— Perſia, 
——— St, Lawr. 
—— California, 
—— Mexico, 


H 


AG UE, 


Hamburgh, 


Helleſponr, 
Halifax, 
HaLlirax, 
Hanover, 
 Havannah, 
Haerlem, 
Hughly, 
Hereford, 
Hull, 
Hudſon's Bay, 


I 

Sthmus 

of Suez, 
Corinth, 
Panama, 
—— Malacca, 
Jeppo, 
JERUSALEM, 
Indian Ocean, 
Inverneſs, 
Iriſh Sea, 
IspAHAN, 
Fvica, 


GEOGRAPHICAL TABLE, &. 


Provinces. 


Saxony, 
Forfar, 
Leinſter, 
Durham, 


Dumbartonſhire, 


Flanders, 
Haddington, 
Dumtfrresſhire, 


* 


between 
Natolia, 
Edinburghſhire, 
Pruſſia, 

Lower 

Coaſt of 
Devonſhire, 


Stirling, 
Cornwall, 
Fez, 

Gahcia, 
Tuſcany, 
Coromandel, 


Geneva, 
Genoa, 
Flanders, 
Andaluſia, 
Lanerkſhire, 
Glouceſterſhire, 
Malabar, 
Farſiſtan, 
Gothland, 
Renfrewſhire, 
Ladrone Iſles, 
Coaſt of 
between 
between 
between 
between 
Coaſt of 
between 
Coaſt of 


Holland, 
Holſtein, 


Med. and Bl. Sea. 


Yorkſhire, 
Nova Scotia, 
Saxony, 
„* -- 
Holland, 
Bengal, 
Herefordſhire, 
Yorkſhire, 
Coaſt of 


Joins 


joins the Morea to 
Joins 


joins Malacca to 


Japan Iſle, 
Paleſtine, 
Coaſt of 
Inverneſsſhire, 


between 


Irac Agem, 
Ivica Iſle, 


Countries. 


Germany, 
Scotland, 
Ireland, 
England, 
Scotland, 
Necherlands, 
Scotland, 
Scotland, 


Duarters, 


Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe. 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 


Engl. and France, Europe, 


Turkey, 
Scotland, 
Poland, 
Germany, 
Guinea, 
England, 


Scotland, 
England, 
Morocco, 
Spain, 
Italy, 

Eaſt India, 


Switzerland, 
Italy, 
Netherlands, 
Spain, 
Scotland, 
England, 
Eaſt India, 
Perſia, 
Sweden, 
Scotland, 
Eaſt India, 
Sweden, 
Sweden and Ruſ. 


Alia 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Africa 
Europe 


Europe 
Europe 
Africa, 
Europe, 
Europe, 
Aſia 


Europe 


Europe 


Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 


Aſia 


Aſia 
Europe 
Europe 
Aſia 
Europe, 
Europe, 


Italy and Turkey, Europe, 


Perſia and Arabia, Aſia, 
Perſia and Arabia, Aſia, 


New Scotland, 


North America, 


Calif. and Mexico, North America, 


Mexico, 


Netherlands, 
Germany, 
Europe and 
England, 


North 


Germany, 
Iſland, 
Netherlands, 
Eaſt India, 
England, 
England, 
Labrador, 


Africa to 


Greece, 

North and South 
Further India, 
Eaſt India, 
Turkey, 

India, 
Scotland, 


S. Brit. and Irel. 


Perſia, 


Italy, 


North America, 


Europe 
Europe 
Aſia 
Europe 
America 
Europe 
America 
Europe 
Aſia 
Europe 
Europe 
North America, 


Aſia 


Europe 
America. 
Aſia 
Aſia 
Aſia 
Aſia 
Europe 
Europe 
Aſia 


Europe 


Latitude. 

D. M. 

51 coo N 
56 26 N. 
53 20 N 
54 48 N 
55 54 N 
51 oo 

55 58 N 
55 o8 N 


Atlantic Ocean. 


38 or N. 
. 
54 15 N 
53. 25 N. 
Atlantic Ocean. 
50 44 N. 
55 88 N 
50 10 N 
33 30 N 
43 30 N 
43 30 N 
12 o; N. 
46 20 N. 
44 25 N. 
51 oo N. 
36 oo N. 
55 50 N. 
2 oO; N. 
x” 31-00. 
* 
58 co N. 
55 $2 N. 
N. 


Baltic Sea. 
Baltic Sea. 
Mediterranean Sea. 


Indian Ocean. 


Indian Ocean. 
Atlantic Ocean. 
Pacific Ocean. 
Atlantic Ocean. 


52 10 N. 
53 41 N. 
53 45 N. 
44 40 N. 
©3 12 
23 00 N. 
52 20 N. 
„ 
33 06 N. 


3 45 N. 
Northern Ocean. 


35 20 N. 

32 oo N. 
Southern Ocean. 

33 N. 
Atlantic Ocean. 

3 0. 

38 - 50 N. 


Longitude, 
D. M. 
13 K E. 
2 48 W. 
6 28 W. 
+ 
4 20W. 
2 20 E. 
2 . 
1 
27 33. E. 
3 oo W. 
20 ooW, 
7 10 E. 
3 3oW. 
3 48 W. 
5 20 W. 
6 ooW. 
8 4oW. 
14 . 
30 55 E. 
6 oo E. 
9 Oo E. 
„ 
6 ooW. 
4 Oß W. 
2 16 W. 
74 20 E. 
57 25 E. 
141 
4 22 W. 
140 30 E. 
41 
9 40 E. 
1413 
63 15 W. 
9 35 E. 
84 Oo W. 
4 1. 
87 55 E. 
2 38W. 
0 12 W. 
139 oo E. 
36 co E. 
4 o2W 
30 F. 
1 40 E. 


Towns; 


K 
ELSO, 


Kilmarnoc, 
Kinſale, 
KINGSTON, 
KONINGSBERG, 


L 


Ancaſter, 
Levant Sea, 

Lahor, 
Leith, 
Leeds, 
Leyden, 
Leipſic, 
Leiceſter, 
Linlithgow, 
Lincoln, 
Liſle, 
Limerick, 
LISsBON, 
LIMA, 
Litchfield, 
LovisBOURG, 
Loretto, 
LONDON, 
Londonderry, 
Lubec, 
Lyons, 
Luxemburg, 


M 


Acao, 
Majorca, 
MapkiD, 
Mancheſter, 
Malta, 
MANTUA 
Malacca, 
Madraſs, 
Manilla, 
Marſeilles, 
Medina, 
Mecca, 
Mediter. Sea, 
Mequinez, 
Messina, 
Mex1co, 
Milford Haven, 
MILAN, 
Mocno, 
MopEtNna, 
Montreal, 
Montpelier, 
Montroſe, 
Morocco, 
Moscow, 


Munſter, 
N 


ANcv, 
Nanking, 
APLES, 


NARA, 
Newcaſtle, 
Nice, 
Newport, 
NEW TORE, 
NIN EVEH, 
Nottingham, 
Northampton, 
Norwich, 

No. 87. 


GEOGRAPHICAL TABLE, &cc. 


Provinces, 


Countries, 


Roxboroughſhire, Scotland, 


Airſhire, 
Munſter, 


1 
ruſſia, 


Lancaſhire 
Coaſt of 
Lahor, 
Edinburgſhire, 
Yorkſhire, 
Holland, 
Saxony, 
Leiceſterſhire, 


Linlithgowſhire, 


Lincolnſhire, 
Flanders, 
Munſter, 
Eſtramadura, 
Peru, 


Staffordſhire, 


Cape Breton Iſle, 


Pope's Territ. 
Middleſex, 
Uiſter, 
Holſtein, 
Lyons, 
Luxemburg, 


Canton, 
Majorca Iſle, 
New Caſtile, 
Lancaſhire, 
Malta Iſle, 
Mantua, 
Malacca, 
Coromandel, 


Philippine Illes, 


Provence, 
Arab. Deſerta, 
Arab. Deſerta, 
between 

Fes, - . 
Sicily Iſland, 
Mexico, 
Pembrokeſhire 
Milaneſe, 
Arabia Felix, 
Modena, 
Canada, 
Languedoc, 

F 157 
Morocco, 
Moſcow, 
Weſtphalia, 


Lorrain, 
Nanking, 
Naples, 
Livonia, 


Northumberland, 


Piedmont, 
Rhode Iſland, 
New York, 
Aſlyria, 


Scotland, 
Ireland, 
Weſt Iridia, 
Poland, 


England, 
Syria, 
Eaſt India, 
Scotland, 
England, 
Netherlands, 
Germany, 
England, 
Scotland, 
England, 
Netherlands, 
Ireland, 
Portugal, 
South 
England, 
North 
Italy, 
England, 
Ireland, 
Germany, 
France, 


Netherlands, 


China, 
Spain, 
Spain, 
England, 
Mediterranean, 
Italy, 

Eaſt India, 
Eaſt India, 
Eaſt India, 
France, 
Arabia, 
Arabia, 
Europe and 
Barbary, 
Mediter, Sea, 
North 
Wales, 
Italy, 
Arabia, 
Italy, 
North 
France, 
Scotland, 
Barbary, 
Ruſſia, 
Germany, 


Germany, 
China, 
Italy, 
Ruſſia, 
England, 
Italy, 
North 
North 
Turkey, 


Nottinghamſhire, England, 
Northamptonſhire, England, 


Norfolk, 


England, 


Quarters, 


Europe 
Europe 
Europe 


America 


Europe 


/ 


Europe 
Aſia 

Aſia 

Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 


Ainerica 


Europe 


America 


Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 


Aſia 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Aſia 
Aſia 
Aſia 
Europe 
Aſia 
Aſia 
Africa, 
Africa 
Europe 


America 


Europe 
Europe 
Aſia 

Europe 


America 


Europe 
Europe 
Africa 

Europe 
Europe 


Europe 
Aſia 

Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 


America 
America 


Aſia 

Europe 
Europe 
Europe 


11 K 


Latitude; 
D. X. 
65 38 N. 
55 38 N. 
51 32 N. 
17 40 N. 
54 43 N. 
$4 05 N. 
Mediterranean Sea. 
43S 40%. 
55 $8 N. 
53 48 N. 
£3 17 Iv: 
31 N. 
52 40 N. 
55 56 N. 
4 16 
50 42 N. 
52 35 N. 
38 42 N. 
12 16 8. 
52 43 N. 
45 $4 N. 
43 15 N. 
$2 $688, 
33 N. 
54 oo RN. 
45 46 N. 
49 40 N 
22 13 N. 
39 30 N. 
4 30 N. 
53 30 N. 
35 $3 N. 
45 20 N. 
2 17 
13-44"; 
20 14 N. 
43 25 N. 
25 oN. 
21 46 
Atlantic Ocean. 
34 3 N. 
19 40-0, 
20 08 N. 
£1 4 N. 
45 25 N. 
1 
44 45 N. 
45 35 N. 
43 30 N. 
56 34 N. 
30 32 N. 
55 45 N. 
$2 N. 
48 44 N. 
32 oo N. 
41 oo N, 
59 oo N, 
. 
43 42 N. 
41 35 N. 
40 40 N 
36 ON 
53 oo N. 
2 38-8, 
52 40 N. 


957 
Longitude, 
. 
2 12 W. 
4 30 W. 
8 20 W. 
77 O W. 
21 35 K. 
2 35 5 
©'E. 
3 _ W. 
I 24 W. 
4 Og E. 
12 40 E. 
I Og W. 
3 
oo 27 W. 
3 080 E. 
8 48 W. 
33 
77 30 W. 
1 40 = 
8 
+ 15 E. 
Firſt Mer. 
7 40 W. 
11 40 E. 
4 55 E 
5 40 E 
11 . 
184 
4 1 . 
2 42 . 
is 12 E. 
10 47 E. 
toi oo E. 
80 32 E. 
118 oo E. 
$ 26 . 
39 53 E. 
41 oo E. 
6 00 E. 
tic © E; 
103 oo W, 
N 
9 30O E. 
43 3 E. 
11 29 W. 
73 14 0. 
3. (@& 
2 20 . 
6 10 W. 
7 ©. 
7 WE. 
6 oo E. 
118 30 E. 
14 19 E. 
27 35 E. 
1 
7 . 
71 o6 W. 
74 oo W. 
45 oO E. 
i ob W. 
00 55 W. 
r 46: 
Olympia 


h/ on one ee; * * n 
. - Ow _— = 1 < — 


_—_— pa” P 


. 
* 2 . . _ * p . 
1 Rue hn = anew. -- Seto eddy, wn. a: 
—_— — p 


— * 


- 
Lig — — 


958 
Towns. 


O 


Lympia, 
OLMUTZ, 
Oporto, 
Ormus, 
Oran, 
Oſtend, 
Oxford, 


P 


CEOGRAPHICAL TABLE &c. 


Provinces. 


Greece, 
Moravia, 
Duoro, 
Ormus Iſle, 
Algiers, 
Flanders, 
Oxfordſhire, 


ental Ocean, 


P Acific, or Ori- between 


Padua, 
Paiſley, 
PALERMO, 
Palmyra, 
PanaMa, 
Paris, 
PARMA, 
Patna, 
Pov, 
Pekin, 
Pembroke, 
Penzance, 
PensacoLa, 
Perth, 
Perthamboy, 
Perſepolis, 
PETERSBURG, + 


PriLADELPHIA, 


Piſa, 
PLACENTIA, 
Plymouth, 
Plymouth, 
Pondicherry, 
Portſmouth, - 
Portſmouth, 
Porto Bello, 
Port VOrient, 
Port Royal, 


Venice, 
Renfrewſhire, 
Sicily Iſle, 
Syria, 

Darien, 

Iſle of France, 
Parmeſan, 
Bengal, 

Pegu, 

Pekin, 


Pembrokeſhire, 


Cornwall, 
Welt Florida, 
Perthſhire, 
New York, 
Irac Agem, 
Ingria, 
Pennſylvania, 
Tuſcany, 
Newfound. Iſle, 
Devonſhire, 
New England, 
Coromandel, 
Hampſhire, 
New England, 
Darien, 
Bretany, 
Jamaica Iſle, 


Potoſi, Peru, 
PRaGvuE, — 
Preſton, Lancaſhire, 
PRESBURG, Upper 
Q 
UEBEC, Canada, 
Quito, Peru, 
XR 
Io Janeiro, Brazil, 
Raguſa, Dalmatia, 

Ratiſbon, Bavaria, 

Revel, Livonia, 

Rheims, Champagne, 

Rnopes, Rhodes Iſland, 

Riga, Livonia, 

Rome, Pope's Territ. 

Roſetto, Egypt, 
Rotterdam, Holland, 
Rouen, Normandy, 

; 8 g 

1. AUGUSTIN, Eaſt Florida, 
8 —Domixnco, Hiſpaniola Iſle, 
— Helena St. Helena, 
—]aco, Chili, 

— Salvador, Brazil, 

. Sallee, Fez, 
SAMARCHAND, Uſbec 
Saliſbury, Wiltſhire, 
SaxTa Fx, New Mexico, 
SAVANNAH, Georgia, 


Sayd, or Thebes, Upper 


Countries. 


Turkey, 
Bohemia, 
Portugal, 
Perſia, 
Barbary, 
Netherlands, 


England, 


Aſia and 


Italy, 
Scotland, 
Mediterranean, 
Turkey, 
Terra Firma, 
France, 
Italy, 

Eaſt India, 
Eaſt India, 
China, 
Wales, 
England, 
North 
Scotland, 
North 
Perſia, 
Ruſſia, 
North 
Italy, 
North 
England, 
North 

Eaſt India, 
England, 
North 
Terra Firma, 
France, 
Weſt India, 
South 
Bohemia, 
England, 
Hungary, 


North 
South 


South 
Venice, 
Germany, 
Ruſſia, 


France, 


Levant Sea, 
Ruſſia, 

Italy, 
Turkey, 
Netherlands, 
France, 


North 

Weſt India, 
Iſland, 
South 
South 
Barbary, 
Tartary, 
England, 
North 
North 


Egpyt, 


Quarter. 


Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Aſia 
Africa 
Europe 
Europe 


America 


Europe 
Europe 
Furope 
Aſia 
America 
Europe 
Europe 
Aſia 
Aſia 
Aſia 
Europe 
Europe 
America 
Europe 
America 
Aſia 
Europe 
America 
Europe 
America 
Europe 
America 
Aſia 
Europe 
America 
ae ny 
uro 
. 
America 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 


America 
Amercia 


America 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Aſia 
Europe 
Europe 
Africa 
Europe 
Europe 


America 
America 
Africa 
America 
America 
Africa 
Aſia 
Europe, 
America 
America 
Africa 


Latitude. 
D. M. 

37 30 N. 
49 30 N. 
1 
26 50 N. 
36.40 
BS, 
51 45 N 
45 30 N 
55 48 N 
385 70 Iv 
33 oo N 
8 50 N 
48 50 N 
44 45 N 
1. 
17 oo N 
40 oo N 
51 45 N 
50 o8 N 
30 22 N 
56 22 N 
40 30 N 
30 30 N 
60 oo N 
40 oo N 
43 36N 
47 26 N 
co 26 N 
41 48 N 
. 
co 48 N. 
43 10 N 
10 oo N 
47 42 N 
18 oo N 
21 Oo S 
50 OO N 
53 45 N 
48 20 N 
46 55 N. 
. 
22 40 8. 
42 45 N. 
48 56 N. 
59 oo N. 
49 14 N. 
36 20 N. 
56 55 N. 
41 54 N. 
. 
$1 54 
49 26 N 
29 45 N. 
18 20 N. 
16.00. 
34 003. 
$3.00, 
34 oo N. 
40 40 N. 
51 oo N 
36 oo N 
31 556 N 
27 N 


| Longitude, 
LJ, M. 
22 O0 E. 
16 45 E. 
9 oo W. 
0 
O OG E. 
2:45 BE, 
1 1 . 
12 22 
4 08 W. 
13 43 E. 
39 oOo E. 
E 
1 28: Ke 
10 51 E. 
83 OO E. 
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Towns. Provinces. Countries. Quarters, Latitude. Longitude. 
Samaria Ruins, Holy Land, Turkey, Aſia | rp pro N. N 12 
St. George's Chan. between Eng. and Irel. Europe Atlantic Ocean. 
Scarborough, Yorkſhire, England, Europe 54 18 N. Oo 10W 
Scone, Perthſhire, Scotland, Europe * 24 N. _ 
Sea of Aſoph, Little Tartary, Europe and Aſia, Black Sea. 3 5 
Marmora, Turkey in Europe and Aſia, Black Sea. 
Kamſchatka, Coaſt of Kamſchatka, Aſia, Pacific Ocean 
Korea, Coaſt of Korea, Aſia, Pacific Ocean. 
Shrewſbury, Shropſhire England. Fam hs * 
> ng 5 Pe 52 43 N. 2 46 W. 
Sheilds, Durham, England, Europe 35 N. I 1cW 
Sheerneſs, Kent, England, Europe 1 8 5 
Schiras, Farſiſtan, Perſia, Aſia, + 30 N. 53 2 E. 
Seville, Andaluſia, Spain, Europe 37 15 N. 1 & 
SIAM, Siam, Eaſt India, Aſia 14 18 N. 128 4 
Sidon, Paleſtine, Turkey, Aſia 33 33 N. 36 15 E. 
Smyrna, Natolia, Turkey, Aſia 38 28 N. 29 EY 
Southampton, Hampſhire, England, ' Europe 50 55 N. 1 25 W. 
Spaw, Liege Germany, Europe 50 30 N. 5 40 E. 
Sound, between Denm. and Swed, Europe, Baltic Sea. 
Stafford, Staffordſhire, England, Europe 2 50 N. 2 ooW. 
Stirling, Sterlingſhire, Scotland, Europe 56 10 N. 3 $5oW. 
Stralſund, Pomerania, Germany, Europe 54 23 N. 13 22 E. 
Straſburgh, Alſace, Germany, Europe . 7 51 K. 
STOCKHOLM, Uplandia, Sweden, Europe 59 30 N. 18 08 E. 
Streights of Dover, between Eng. and France, Europe, Engliſh Channel. 
Gibraltar, between Europe and Africa, Mediterranean Sea. 
— Babelmandel, between Africa and Aſia, Red Sea. 
— Ormus, between Perſia and Arab, Aſia, Perſian Gulph. 
Malacca, between Mal. and Sumat, Aſia, Indian Ocean. 
Magellan, in Patagonia, South America, Atlant. & S. Sea. 
La Maire, in Patagonia, South America, Atlant. & S. Sea. 
Suez, Suez, Egypt, Africa 29 50 N. 1 
Sunderland, Durham, England, Europe 564. N. i 10 W. 
SURINAM, Surinam, South * America 6 oo N. 55 3oW. 
SURAT, Cambaya, Eaſt India, Aſia 41 . 73 25 K. 
SYRACUSE, Sicily Ille, Mediterranean, Europe 37 04 N. 15 oc E. 
* 
ANGIER, Fez, Barbary, Africa 36 483-MN. s 45 W. 
Tanjour, Tanjour, Eaſt India, Aſia 1 7 IN, 79 07 E. 
Tauris, or Medea, Perſia, Aſia 38 20 N, 46 30 E. 
Ecbatana, 
Teflis, Georgia, Perſia, Aſia 43 30 N. 47 oo E. 
Tetuan, Fez, Barbary, Africa 35 40 N. 5 18 W. 
Thorn, Regal Pruſſia, Poland, Europe . 19 oo E. 
ToPoLsK1, Siberia, Ruſſia, Aſia 58 oo N. 69 oo E. 
Toledo, New Caſtile, Spain, Europe 39 45 N. 4 12W. 
Toulon, Provence, France, Europe 43 07 N. 6 ob . 
Trapeſond, Natolia, Turkey, Aſia 41 5% N. 40 30 E. 
Trent, Trent, Germany, Europe 46 og N. 11 Oo E. 
Troy Ruins, Natolia, Turkey, Aſia 39 30 N. 26 30 E. 
TxrIPoL1, "Tripoli, Barbary, Africa 33 30 N. 14 30 E. 
Tripoli, Syria, Turkey, Aſia 34 370 N. 36 15 E. 
Touris, Tunis, Barbary, Africa 36 47 N. 10 oo E. q 
Turin, Piedmont, Italy, Europe 44 50 N. 7 30 E. '1 
Tyre, Judea, Turkey, Aſia 32 32 N. 36 oo E. 4 
U | 
3 Holland, Netherlands, Europe 52 07 N, 5 oo E. f 
V | 
Eni1cE, Venice, Italy, Europe 45 25 N. 12 10 E. 
Vera Cruz, Old Mexico, North America 18 30 N. 97 48 W. 
Verſailles, Iſle of France, France, Europe 41 40% 2' ts E 
VIEN Na, Auſtria, Germany, Europe 48 20 N. 16 20 E. 
W. 
| Arwick, Warwickſhire, England, Europe 52 18 N. . 
Warsaw, Warſovia, Poland, Europe 42 1 1 06 E, 
Waterford, Munſter, Ireland, | Europe £2. 198, 7" 1 | 
Whitehaven, Cumberland, England, Europe 54 38 N. 4 . 
W1LLIAMSBURGH, Virginia, North America J 12 N. 76 48 W. ö 
Wells, Somerſetſhire, England, Europe 51 12 N. 2 40 W. 
Wincheſter, Hampſhire, England, Europe 31 06 N. „ 
Worms, Lower Rhine, Germany, | Europe 49 38 N. 8 og E. 1 
Worceſter, Worceſterſhire, England, Europe $2 10 NN. 2 15W. 
| + | : 
X 7 Armouth, Norfolk, England, Europe 62 46 N. 4ͤ © '% 
Vork, Yorkſhire, England, Europe 54 00 N. „ 
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The Superficial CONTENTS of the GLOBE of the EARTH, and its 


Diviſions in Square Miles. 


PZ a> 


GLOBE of EARTH and SEA, 148,510,627 Square Miles. 
Seas and unknown Parts 117,843,822 


The inhabitable Parts 30,666,805 


Aſia 10,257,487 | Perſian Preſent $800,000 | Netherlands 12,968 
Africa 8, 506, 208 Ruſſian Empire 3,303, 485 Norway 71,400 
Europe 2,749,349 | Turkiſh Empire 960,057 oland 226,414 
North America 3,699,087 Denmark 163,000 | Spain with Portugal 144,236 
South America 5,454,675 France 131, 95 Sweden | 76,835 
Chineſe Empire 1,749,000 | Germany 56,950 | Switzerland 7,533 
Mogul's Empire 1,116,000 | Hungary * 75,525 

Perſian under Darius 1,650,000 | Italy 75,525 

ISLANDS in Order of Magnitude. 

Borneo 228,00 For moſa 17, 00 Negropont 1, 300 Lemnos 220 
Madagaſcar 168, 00 Aniany 11,900 Teneriff 1,272 Corfu 194 
Sumatra 129,000] Sicily 95400 Gothland 1,000 Providence 168 
Japan 118,000] Timor 7,800| Madeira 950|Man 160 
Great Britain 72,926 Sardinia 6,600 St. Michael 9200 Bornholm 160 
Celehes 68, ooo Cyprus 6, 300 Skye 900 Wight 150 
Manilla 58,000] Jamaica 6,000 | Lewis 880|Malta 150 
Iceland 46,000] Ceram 5, 400 Funen 768 Barbadoes 140 
Terra del Fuego 42,07 5 Cape Breton 4,000 | Yvica 625|Zant 120 
Mindanao 39,000|Socotora 3,600 | Minorca 520 Antigua 100 
Cuba 38, 400 Candia 3,220 Rhodes 480 St. Chriſtopher's 80 
Java 38, 250 Porto Rico 3,200 Cephalonia 420 St. Helena 80 
Hiſpaniola 36,000|Corlica 2,520] Amboyna 400|Guernſey 50 
Newfoundland 35, 500 Zealand 1,935 Orkney Pomona 324| Jerſey 43 
Ceylon 27,7 30 Majorca 1 Scio 300 Bermudas 40 
Ireland 27,457 St. Jago 1, 400 | Martinico 260 Rhodes 36 
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SAMNYVE 12) paavouy 


GEOGRAPHY, ASTRONOMY, the UsE of the GLokkEs, Maps, &c. 


EOGRAPHY is a term derived from two Greek words, (yn, fignifyi | 
* . 2 : - 1 nif th f , — 
G ſcribe,) implying a general Deſcription of what is called the 9 - lie EK pc 9 


There are other terms, which, though compriſed in the | | | 
; unten, h 0 | 2 general one of Geography, be defi 5 
edly: thus, Hydrography implies a deſcription of water ; Chorography ſignifies he rides of 1 
province ; and Topography means the deſcription of a particular diſtrift; city, town, village, &c. *. 


TERMS wad in G E O GR AP H . 


* E. principal terms uſed in Geography, reſpecting the deſcription of land and water; are ag 


> 6 implies a large portion of earth, compriſing ſeveral countries, which are not ſeparated by 
a. | | 


An Iſland is a portion of earth entirely ſurrounded by water, 


; A Peninſula is a quantity of land, joined to the continent by a ſmall neck, and every where elſe ſurrounded 
y water. 


An Iſthmus is that neck which connects the peninſula to the main land. 

A Promontory, or Cape, is a high point of land, which ſtretches into the ſea. 

An Ocean is an immenſe collection of water, ſutrounding a great part of the continent. 

A Sea is a ſmaller collection of water, or an inferior ocean. | 

A Gulph is a part of the ſea almoſt ſurrounded by land; except at one ſmall part, where it joins the main ſea; 
A Bay is, in general, leſs than a gulph, and has a wider entrance. 

A Creek is leſs than a bay, and may be deemed a ſmall inlet of water, running a little way into the land. 
A Road is a place on the coaſt, where there is a good anchorage. 


A Streight, or Strait, is a narrow paſſage of water, Which joins two ſeas, two gulphs, à ſea and 
a gulph, &c. | 


A Lake is a collection of waters, ſurrounded by land. 


A River is a ſtream of water, which derives its ſource from ſome inland ſpring meanders through the country; 
and empties itſelf either into the ocean, the ſea, or ſome other river. PM rough the 8 5 


For the help of memory, we ſhall recapitulate the foregoing geographical terms in verſe; 


A Continent's a Track of land' defin'd; 

Compriſing countries not by ſeas disjoin'd. 

The wat'ry element an Mand bounds, 

And ev'ry where with circling waves ſurrounds ; 

And a Peninſula's an earthly ſpace, 

W hich (one partonly) flowing waves embrace. 

That part, or neck, which joins it to the main, 

By the word [fhmus fully we explain. 

A Promontory 1s, as all agree, 

A point of land projecting in the ſea, 

The earthly globe the ſurging Oceans bound, 

And leſſer Seas more narrow ſhores ſurround, 

For an inferior ſea a Gu/ph may ſtand, 

Almoſt enclos'd and circumſcrib'd by land. 

A Bay is as a ſmaller Gulph defin'd: 

A Creek's a ſmaller bay, leſs mov'd by wind. 

A Road is where a ſhip may ride with eaſe : 

A Streight's a narrow paſs that joins two ſeas. 
A Lake'san inland ſea with certain bounds, 

Which banking earth on ev'ry.fide ſurrounds. 
A River through the land meand'ring goes, 
Streams from its ſource, and to the ocean flows. 
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Of the ARTIFICIAL SPHERE, or GLOBE. 


THE Sphere is an artificial machine, conſiſting of many circles, invented by the ſagacity of mathema. . 
ticians, to explain the doctrine of the Globe, or Orrery; and to illuſtrate the motions of the earth, planets, &c. 


Every circle is divided into 360 equal parts, which we call degrees ; each degree into 60 more equal parts, 
called minutes. 


The Plane of a circle means that ſurface on which it is drawn; and if the ſurface be ſuppoſed of an 
infinite extent from the center, it is ſtill called the Plane of that circle. But circles are ſaid to be in different 
Planes, when the ſurfaces on which they are made incline to or interſect each other. 


The Axis is that line which we conceive to paſs through the middle of the earth, and on which the whole 
maſs turns round, repreſented in the artificial Globe by a wire. The two extremities of the Axis are called the 
Poles of the Equator ; and if the Axis be imagined to reach the ſtars, one point is called the Arctic, and 
the other the Antarctic, or the North and South Poles of the World. 


The principal Great Circles are theſe: 


The Equator is a great circle, going from eaſt to weſt, which parts the globe into the north and ſouth 
hemiſpheres. It is named the Equator, or Equinoctial Line, becauſe when the ſun arrives there the nights 
and days are equal. Ir is alſo divided into 360 degrees, reckoned eaſtward from the firſt Meridian. 


The Horizon is that great circle which parts the upper hemiſphere from the lower, or the viſible from 
the inviſible hemiſphere. So much of the earth as we comprehend in our view, in a circular manner when 
we ſtand on a plain, is called the Senſible Horizon. It is a moveable circle, having the zenith point over the 
ſpectator's head, and the nadir point under his feet, for its two poles. But the Rational Horizon is 
to ſuppoſe the eye at the center of the earth, viewing the whole celeſtial hemiſphere upwards ; which is 
repreſented by a broad wooden circle encompaſſing the globe, on which are deſcribed ſeveral other circles. 
The inner one is divided into twelve equal parts, ſhewing the twelve ſigns of the zodiac; each of which is 
ſubdivided into thirty degrees, marked 10, 20, 30. The next contains a calendar, according to the Old 
Style, divided into months and days; and the other is a calendar according to the New Style, 


The Meridian is a great circle, dividing the globe into the eaſt and weſt hemiſpheres : it lies directly north 
and ſouth, paſſing through the poles of the equator. The Meridian is changeable, being properly that part of 
the heavens where the ſun is at noon; fo that every place on the earth has a different Meridian, if we move eaſt 


or welt; but paſſing north or ſouth, it remains the ſame. The Meridians marked on the Globe are 24 ſemi- 


circles, ending 1n the poles, which we may multiply at pleaſure ; for G-ographers uſually ſettle one Meridian, 
from whence they reckon the longitude of any place, eaſt or weſt ; as in the new ſet of Maps for this Geography, 
London is made the firſt Meridian. The globe hangs 1n a braſs circle, on which is placed another ſmall braſs 
one, called the horary circle; this is divided into 24 equal parts, and deſcribes the hours of day and night, 
which, in turning of the Globe, are pointed out by an index fitted to the pole. This is to ſhew the riſing and 
ſetting of the ſun, moon, and ſtars; or the time of day in all parts of the earth. The degrees of latitude are 
marked on any Meridian line; but in maps always on the two outermoſt. .-.. | 


There are two other meridians, called Colures, which being alſo great circles, cut the ſphere into four 
equal parts. The Solſtice Colure goes through the poles, and cuts the ecliptic at the firſt degree of Cancer 
and Capricorn: the Equinox Colure goes likewiſe through the poles, but cuts the ecliptic at the beginning 


of Aries and Libra. By theſe the ſeaſons are diſtinguiſhed; for when the earth, in its annual courſe, paſſes 


under the Equinox Colure, then commence the ſpring and autumn ; but when it paſſes under the Solſtice 
Colure, the winter and ſummer begin. 
YO 


The Ecliptic is a great oblique circle, cutting the equator at angles of 23 degrees, 29 minutes. It de- 
ſcribes the annual courſe of the earth, north and ſouth : but the courſe of the planets and moon lies eight 
degrees farther on each ſide ; which broad part of the ſphere is commonly called the Zodiac, containing 16 de- 
grees ; the Ecliptic being that circle in the middle, which is divided into 12 figns, each containing 30 degrees. 
't he characters and names of the ſigns are thus: | 


1 Cancer Libra . Capricorn u 
Taurus 8 240; Scorpio m Aquarius = 
Gemini »y Virgo m Sagittarius Piſces X 


There are two more Great Circles, called Vertical, or Azimuth Circles. Theſe are perpendicular to the 
horizon, and paſs through the zenith and nadir. They are not drawn. on the Globe, but repreſented by the 
quadrant of altitude, which is a very thin plate of braſs, made to ſcrew on the zenith of any place, and to 
reach the horizon; being alſo divided into go degrees, for taking the altitude of the ſun or ſtars, when they 
are not on the meridian. 


The Leſſer Circles are "iy 


The two 7 ropics are thoſe of Cancer and Capricorn : the firſt is 23 degrees, 29 minutes, north from the 
ne Fry the other is the ſame diſtance to the ſouth, On all globes and maps they are known by 
a double line. a en 1 


5 : | ; | The 
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The two remaining Circles are ill ſmaller, called the Artic or Polar Circles, The North Pole Circle i 


diſtant 23 degrees, 29 minutes, from the North Pole; | If 
Pole. Theſe Circles have alſo double lines, ole; and the South Pole io is equidiſtant from the South 


— 


The Cardinal Points are the four quarters of the world, eaſt, weſt, north, and ſouth. e e 


The Collateral Points are the principal diviſions and ſubdiviſions of the four chief ; in all 32. 3m 


The earth being divided into five parts, by the two Tropics and the two Polar Circles, thoſe five parts are 5 


named Zones. Two Temperate, wo Frigid, and the Torrid Zone, 


The North Temperate Zone includes all the land between the T ropic of C | ; 

: l ancer and the North Pole 
om 8 18 the South Temperate Zone includes all between the Tropic of Capricorn and the South. 

O0 — Irc e. : Pe. 


The two Frigid Zones contain all the land from the two Polar Circles to the very Poles. Theſe, by the anci- 
ents, Were thought uninhabitable ; but navigators have diſcoyered many well-peopled countries within the 
Arctic Circle, almoſt round the North Pole; though none as yet has been diſcovered within the Antarctic, or 
South Frigid Zone. 


The Torrid Zone includes all the ſpace between the two Tropics, the Equator being in the middle. The 
whole 1s thoroughly inhabited, though it lies under the full annual courſe of the ſun ; for which reaſon the an- 
cients thought it could not be peopled for extreme heat, any more than the F rigid Zones for extreme cold, 


The Temperate Zones contain, in latitude, each 43 degrees, 2 minutes, being the ſpace between each Tropic 
and the Pole Circle. The Frigid Zones contain each 46 degrees, 58 minutes; that is to ſay, 23 degrees, 29 
minutes, on either ſide the Pole: and the Torrid Zone, in like manner, contains 46 degrees, 58 minutes, la- 
titude ; that is, 23 degrees, 29 minutes, on each fide the Equator, | 


Of S HAD O WS. 


THE ancients alſo named the inhabitants of the earth according to which way the Shadows of their bodies 
were caſt by the noontide ſun. 


Periſcii are thoſe beyond the Polar Circles, whoſe bodily Shadows turn round every 24 hours. 


Heteroſcii are thoſe people in the Temperate Zones, whoſe noon Shadows ever fall one way; the North Tem- | 
perate Zone throwing it north, and the South Temperate Zone throwing it ſouth. | 


Amphiſcii are thoſe who live in the Torrid, or Middle Zone. Their noon Shadows fall different ways at 
different ſeaſons : for when the ſun gets to the ſign Cancer, being the North Tropic, their Shadows fall ſouth ; ; 
and when the ſun reaches Capricorn, or the South Tropic, the Shadows go north. And becauſe, twice a 
year, their bodies make no ſhade at all, the ſun paſſing juſt over their heads, they are therefore called 


Aſcii. 

Periſcii is from te, which means round about ; and owe, a Shadow, Heteroſcii is from treeoc, meaning one 
only, and c. Amphiſcii is from auh, both ways. And Aſcii is from a, and own; that is, without a 
Shadow. | | 


. 

þ, 
* 

”, 


J 0 Ni. 


THE Perieci are thoſe people who live in the ſame parallel, have the ſame latitude and ſeaſons, and the ſame 
pole elevated; but have oppoſite meridians, and conſequently oppoſite days and nights. | 


The Antieci are thoſe who have the ſame meridian, but oppoſite parallels ; equidiſtant from the Equator, 


though on contrary ſides. Their longitude is the ſame, and conſequently the ſame length of day and night; 


but they have contrary poles and ſeaſons; and when it is noon with one, it is midnight with the other. 


Antipodes are ſuch whoſe parallel and meridian are both oppoſite. They have the whole globe of the earth 


between them, in diametrical oppoſition : they have contrary poles elevated: their feet are directly oppoſite, 


and conſequently their nights and days, winter and ſummer. 
Of LATITUDE awd LONGITUD E. 


THE exact ſituation of cities and places, where the inhabitants of the earth reſide, is more particularly called 
their Latitude and Longitude. Latitude is the diſtance of any place from each ſide the Equator to either of the 
Poles ; which diſtance being but go degrees each, no Latitude can exceed that number, 


Longitude is the diſtance of a place from the firſt, or ſome other meridian. When Ptolemy invented the 
way of diſtingviſhing the ſituation of places, he did it by parallel and meridian lines; the latter paſſing round 
the globe through the Equator and Poles, and the former lying parallel to the Equator, which parallel lines were 
found very convenient for marking the Latitude into degrees and minutes. Then for Longitude, he fixed 
upon Teneriffe, one of the Canary Iſlands, as che moſt weſtern part of the then known world ; which having a 


very high mountain, was a good mark for mariners, and the fitteſt place from whence to begin a general com- 
putation 


* 


* 
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utation. Accordingly all the old maps begin their Eaſt Longitude from Teneriffe and, becauſe then only ons 
ſide of the globe was known, the degrees were only 180: but ſince the diſcovery of America, they argſcarried 
quite round to 360. This method was always eſteemed, and Teneriffe reckoned a good ſtandard. meridian, till 
the French, who like nothing which they themſelves do not invent, thought proper to alter ir, and make the 
Iſland Faro their new meridian, which, by late obſervations, lies juſt two degrees more weſt, Wherefore, to 
prevent confuſion, our modern Geographers, and delineators of maps, make the metropolis of their own nation 
the firſt real meridian; and, in this cafe; Longitude is two-fold, being, from London, either weft or caſt ; as at 
ſea it is computed from ſome known port or head-land. 


The Longitude of any place from London being known, the difference in the hour of the day is alſo known, 
For as the ſun performs his diurnal circuit in 24 hours, he gains in each hour 15 degrees, being a twenty- 
fourth part of. 360, or one degree in four minutes. So that at any place 15 degrees eaſt of us, noon is an hour 
ſooner with them, as it is an bur later with thoſe who live 15 degrees weſt from us. The town of Pembroke, 
in Wales, being five degrees weſt of London, their noon is therefore 20 minutes later. If a clock, or any time- 
piece, could be ſo made as to go equal and true at any ſeaſon, or diſtance, the theory of Longitude at ſea 
would be no more a myſtery ; but as that is impraQicable, our modern Aſtronomers have contented themſelves 
with obſerving the Solar and Lunar Eclipſes; for if their appearances and calculations are exaCtly known with 
us, and the ſame appearances are obſerved in any other part of this globe, the difference ariſing from thoſe times 
will ſettle the difference in Longitude by the foregoing rule. The Eclipſes alſo of Jupiter's Moons, and the ſphe- 


roidal figure of the Earth, two important diſcoveries of the ſeventeenth century, will each, in thetr turn, lead us 


farther on to a true ſyſtem of Longitude. 


Laſtly, Though all degrees of Latitude are equal in length, yet degrees of Longitude vary in every new paral- 
lel of Latitude: for all the meridian lines meeting and interſecting each other at the poles, the degrees of 
Longitude do naturally diminiſh as they proceed either way from the Equator. The beft explanation of which 
is an orange with the 12 ſtripped off; where the natural partitions not only reſemble, but are truly the meri- 
dians of a Globe, croſling each other at the top and bottom: whereas, if the orange is cut in ſlices the contrary 
way, the diviſions are parallel, and the degrees of Latitude all equal. 


The following Table ſhews how the degrees of Longitude diminiſn throughout all the parallels of Latitude; 
reckoning 60 parts, or miles, for a degree at the Equator. | 


ATABL E, ſbewing the Number of Miles contained in a Degree of Longi- 
tude, in each Parallel of Latitude from the Equator. 
Lalad.: | Mites, [ror pile. | Le., Miles. | ofa Mite. | Sr 
75 age 1 ” way 31 7. 38 of 'f Iv © 04 
' 59 94 | 32 | 50 | 88 | | 62 28 : 17 
50 32 1 27 24 
49 74 64 26 30 
1 65 25 36 
1 66 24 41 
47 92 67 23 45 
47 28 68 22 48 
46 62 68 21 51 
46 OO 70 20 52 
45 | 28 71 144 
44 3 72 18 55 
43 88 73 17 54 
43 16 1 16 53 
42 43 7 15 52 
41 68 76 14 51 
41 OO 77 13 50 
40 15 78 123 8 
39 36 | 79 11 3 
38 57 80 10 42 
37 73 81 09 1 
37 o 82 08 35 
3 TM 83 O7 32 
35 26 84 06 28 
. 85 05 23 
33 55 | 86 nnn 
8 1 87 03 14 
31 270 88 O2 O9 
38 90 89 Ol 5 
30 | oO $0: 0 Se) 
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A TABLE, fewing in what Climate any Country lies, ſuppoſing the 
| Length of the Day, and the Diſtance of Place from the Equator, 70 


tn. 
* 
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be known. 
's. 88 1 1 * T0 ; Names of Countries and remarkable 1 ſituated in every Climate North of the 
PORE 20 1 quator. 2 
18 258 8 2512 30 | I. Within the firſt climate lie the Gold and Silver Coaſts, in Africa; 
| Malacca, in the Eaſt-Indies ; Cayenne and Surinam, in Terra Firma, 
| 2 South America. | 2 
216 258 13 II. Here lie Abyſſinia, in Africa; Siam, Madraſs, and Pondicherry, in 
the Eaſt-Indies; Straits of Darien, between North and South Ame- 
* ny Tobago, Granades, St. Vincent, and Barbadoes, in the Weſt- 
| ö ndles. 

323 5o| 7 25 [13 30 III. Contains Mecca, in Arabia; Bombay, part of Bengal, in the Eaſt- 

Indies ; Canton, in China; Mexico, Bay of Campeachy, in North 
| America; Jamaica, Hiſpaniola, St. Chriſtopher's, Antigua, Marrti- 
nico, and Guadaloupe, in the Weſt-Indies. 

4 | 39 25| 6 30| 14 IV. Egypt, and the Canary Iflands, in Africa; Delli, capital of the Mogul 
Empire, in Aſia; Gulph of Mexico, and Eaſt-Florida, in North Ame- 
rica ; the Havannah, in the Weſt-Indies. 

5 36 28 | 6 8 | 14 30 V. Gibraltar, in Spain; part of the Mediterranean Sea; the Barbary Coaſt, 
in Africa; Jeruſalem ; Iſpahan, capital of Perſia; Nanking, in China; 
California, New-Mexico, Weſt-Florida, Georgia, and the Carolinas, 
in North America. 

$74 +1 4 $478 VI. Liſbon, in Portugal; Madrid, in Spain; Minorca, Sardinia, and part 
of Greece, in the Mediterranean ; Aſia Minor, part of the Caſpian 

| Sea; Samarcand, in Great Tartary ; Peking, in China; Corea and 
Japan; Williamſburgh, in Virginia; Maryland and Philadelphia, in 
North America. + | 
7.1.5.-29-þ..4.....7.4 15... | VII. Northern Provinces of Spain; ſouthern ditto of France; Turin, Genoa, 
| and Rome, in Italy ; Conſtantinople, and the Black Sea, in Turkey ; 
the Caſpian Sea, and part of Tartary ; New-York, Boſton, in New- 
| England, North America. 

8 | 49 o1| 3. 32 | 16 VIII. Paris; Vierina, capital of Germany ; New-Scotland, Newfoundland, 

| | and Canada, in North America, 

g | 52 oo 2 57 | 16 30 IX. London, Flanders, Prague, Dreſden; Cracow, in Poland; 

| | ſouthern Provinces of Ruſſia; part of Tartary; north part of New- 

| foundland. | = 
10 54 27 1.2 29147 X. Dublin, Tork, Holland; Hanover; Warſaw, in Poland; Labradore, 
| S « ; te Po mo _ e _— ny | 
6 2 1011 o | XI. Edinburgh, Copenhagen, Moſcow, capital of Ruſſia. 

4 | 17 * 1 52 . 5 XII. South 5 of Sweden; Tobolſki, capital of Siberia, 

i3| 59 58 | 1 29 | 18 30 [XIII. Orkney Iſles; Stockholm, capital of Sweden. | | 
'14 | 61 18] 1 20'] 19 [XIV. Bergen, in Norway; Peterſburgh, in Ruſſia, 
15 62 25 1 „ [| XV. Hudfon's Straits, North America. | 
1663 22 57 20 | XVI. Siberia, and the ſouth part of Weſt Greenland. J 
17 | 64 06 44 20 3o [XVII. Drontheim, in Norway. | | 

18 | 64 49 43 | 21 XVIII. Part of Finland, in Ruſſia. 

ig | 65 21 32 | 21 3o | XIX. Archangel, on the White Sea, Ruſſia. 

20 | 65 47 22 | 22 XX, Hecla, in Iceland. 16 Eels 

21 | 66 06 19 | 22 30 XXI. Northern parts of Ruſſia and Siberia. 

22 | 66 20 14 | 23 XXII. New North Wales, in North America. 

23 | 66 28. 8 | 23 30 | XXII. Davis's Straits, in ditto. | 

24 | 66 31 3 | 24 XXIV. Samoieda. 

26 | 67 21 1 Month XXV. South part of Lapland. 

26 | 69g 48 2 Months XXVI. Weſt Greenland. 

a7 74 37 Months XXVII. Zembla Auſtralis. 

28 | 78 30 4 Months XXVIII. Zembla Borealis. | 
2984 Os 5 Months XXIX. Spitſbergen, or Eaſt-Greenland, 
30 | 90 | 6 Months XXX. Unknown. a 
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TO explain the diſpoſition of the ſeveral parts of the univerſe, and demonſtrate the nature of the 
heavenly motions with reſpe& to each other, and to the earth, it is neceſſary to underſtand the Sem 
of the World. q 
of nt Syſtems have, at various times, been formed chiefly from conjecture; but the aſtoniſhing improve- 
ments in aſtronomy, made in later ages, have exploded erroneous ſuppoſitions; and experience, aſſiſted by ex- 
periment, have, at length, fixed, on a permanent baſis, the only true Syſtem, called the Solar Sytem. | 

This admirable Syſtem was invented by Copernicus, a Pruſſian, and afterwards fully demonſtrated and ex- 
plained by the incomparable Sir Iſaac Newton, who clearly elucidated the harmony of the univerſe 


© Where order in variety we ſee ; 
«* And where, tho' all things differ, all agree.” 


This Syſtem conſiſts of the Sun in the center, and the Planets and Comets moving about it. | 

The Planets are vaſt bodies, which, to us, appear like ſtars ; not that they have any light in themſelves, but 
ſhine merely by reflecting the light of the ſun. 3 

0 

« Fach Planet, ſhining in his proper ſphere, 
« Does, with juſt ſpeed, his radiant voyage ſteer ! 
Each ſees his lamp with different luſtre crown'd, 
Each knows his courſe with different periods bound; 
« And, in his paſſage through the liquid ſpace, 
« Nor haſtens, nor retards, his neighbours race. 
« Now ſhine theſe Planets with ſubſtantial rays ? 
« Does innate luſtre gild their meaſur'd days? | 
« No; but they do, as is by ſyſtem ſhewn, - 
« Dart furtive beams, and glory, not their own; i 
« All ſervants to that ſource of light, the Sun.“ 


The Planets are either Primary, or Secondary. | 13 
The Primary Planets are fix in number, viz. 125 


Mercury, i , | Jupiter, 
Venus, | Mars, - | Saturn. 


Theſe are called Primary Planets, becauſe they move round the Sun; and the other Planets are called Second- 


ary, becauſe they move round the Primary Planets. 
The Secondary Planets are ten in number, and go under the general name of Moons: of theſe one moves 


round the Earth, four round Jupiter, and five round Saturn. | Þ | 
Wich reſpect to Comets, it is univerſally agreed, that they are immenſe bodies, revolving about the ſun in ellip- 
tical orbits. Their periodical times are equally conſtant, certain, and regular, as thoſe of the Planets; but 
the bodies themſelves are abundantly more denſe, as they paſs through greater extremes of heat and cold, with- 
out any ſenſible diminution. | 
All Comets are Spheres, with large atmoſpheres ſurrounding them. Theſe, in their neareſt acceſs to the ſun, 
by the intenſe heat emitted therefrom, are ſo much rarified, as to be abundantly lighter than the ſun's atmoſphere, 
and extended into long lucid tails, towards thoſe parts oppoſite the ſun. As Comets recede from the ſun, their tails. 
diminiſh, and their atmoſpheres increaſe gradually, until they approach the greateft diſtance from the ſun, and then 
their tails are contracted into circumambient atmoſpheres; ith regard to motion, Comets and Planets have 
this difference: all Planets move from eaſt to weſt in the plane of the ecliptic; and in orbits nearly circular; 
but Comets, in their very elliptical . orbits, traverſe the compaſs in all 2 (the plane of the ecliptic ex- 
cepted), and that in a manner ſo wonderful, as not to. interfere in the orbits of each other. Superſtition 
long held them as ominous, and the yulgar ſuppoſed they were certain forerunners of ſome tremendous 
event. 5 * | | (2 


* . } 


< 
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© Thus terribly in air the Comets roll, . | 
* And ſhoot malignant gleams from pole to pole: Os | & 
© 'Tyeen worlds and worlds they move, and, from their air. | 1 0 


* Shake the blue plague, the peſtilence, and war x | 


IHE Sun, ſituated in the center of the univerſe, is the fountain of light, the ſource of the ſeaſons, the 
' cauſe of the viciſſitudes of day and night, the parent of vegetation, and the friend of man. It is a prodigious 
body of intenſe heat, and amazing illumination. In fine, when we view the Sun we behold a globe of liquid 
fire, whoſe diameter is equal to 100 diameters of the earth; the thickneſs being 793,000 miles. Its ſurface is 
- 10,000 times larger than the earth, and its ſolidity 1,000,000 greater: that is, the ſurface is the ſquare of the 
thickneſs, and the ſolidity its cure. „„ 


——_— 


Though the Newtonian Syſtem ſeems to differ, in ſome reſpe&s, from the account of the Creation by Moſes, yet both are true, and 
the variation is only in point of expreſſion. Moſes alludes to the rotation of the ſun round its own axis, which ſome have miſtaken for 
a motion round the earth. But it ſhould be recollected, that Moſes had an ignorant and ſtiff-necked people to deal with; in conſequence 
z of which he talked as a Morali/t, not as a Phile/opher, and wiſhed to make them good, not learned: he therefore ſacrificed mathematical | 
diſtintions to the more immediate duties of his function as a religious Law-giver. ; « Th 

| e 
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x *© The Sun, that rolls his beam orbs on high; ® 
* Pride of the world, and glory of the ſky, : 2a | 
* IIluſtrious in his courſe, in bright — þ Fn Fog 
** Marches along the heav'ns, and ſcatters day ue 
5 | © Over earth, and o'er the main, and the ethereal way, J 


He in the morn renews his radiant round, 
And warms the fragrant boſom of the ground; 10 2 
Fan „ But, ere the noon of day, in firy gleams, a er 16 1 ib 
aa «He darts the glory of his blazing beams. 158 | 

| Beneath the burnings of his ſultry ray, ol 

Earth, to her center pierc'd, admits the day.” 


MB R C U n xv. 


THE Planet Mercury is about two-thirds of the earth's magnitude, being 2700 miles in diameter; His dif: 
tance from the earth 15 88,000,000 of miles, and from the ſun 32,000,000 of miles, His revolution round the 
ſun is made in a little more than 88 days, with the velocity of 100, ooo miles in an hour, which is almoſt as ſwift 
again as the earth travels; for we only go 56,000 miles in the ſame f. pace. The heat of the ſun in this Planet 


is ſomething more than ſeven times greater than the heat of the hotteſt part of the earth in the moſt ſultry ſummer; 
which is ſufficient to make water boil. | ms 


IM Mercury, neareſt to the central Sun, 
Does, in his oval orbit, circling run; 
* But ſeldom. is the object of our ſight, 11 1 
In ſolar glory ſunk, and more prevailing light.“ 


THE Planet Venus appears to the eye to be the brighteſt of all the Planets; and, from its ſuperior luſtre, it 
cannot be miſtaken for any of them. The diſtance of Venus from the ſun is 60,000,000 of miles: her revolution 
round the ſun is performed in little more than 224 days, and her motion in an hour is 70;000 miles. From the 
uncommon brightneſs of this Planet, the poets have made it the Goddeſs of Beauty. OO, 


She turn'd, and made appear 

« Her neck refulgent, and diſhevell'd hair; a 
Which, flowing on her ſhoulders, reach'd the ground, 

« And widely ſpread ambroſial ſcents around: 

In length of train deſcends her ſweeping gown ; 

« And by her graceful walk the Queen » is known.“ 


E AA R T H. 


THE Earth forms its revolution round the ſun in 365 days, 5 hours, and 49 minutes, which revolution 
makes what we term a year. The Earth is near $0,009 miles in diameter, and diſtant from the ſun about 
$1,000;000 of miles. The line which this Planet deſcribes in its annual motion is called the Ecliptic, through 
which it proceeds from weſt to eaſt, according to the ſigns of the Zodiac; and it is this motion which 
cauſes the different ſeaſons of ſpring, ſummer, autumn, and winter, and of the various lengths of days and 
nights in thoſe ſeaſons . | Nr aol a os oi ne es OY a | | a 

The Earth, in paſſing through the ecliptic, always keeps its axis in a ſituation parallel to itſelf, and equally 
inclined to the plane of the ecliptic, which is 23 degrees and a half. 1 

The rotation of the Earth round its own axis, makes it day in thoſe parts which are turned towards the ſun, 
and night in thoſe parts which are turned from the ſun. 

« While the bright radiant ſun in centre glows, 5 
«© The earth, in annual, motion, round it goes; 

« At the ſame time on its own axis reels, 

« And gives us change of ſeaſons as it wheels : 

« Hence ſtars we ſee in various order bright; 

« Hence we are bleſt with change of day and night. 


JJJ—˖;Ü in eo 


MARS is ſituated next above the earth in the ſyſtem of the univerſe, his courſe being in the interval be- 
tween the orbit of Jupiter and that of the Earth, but very diſtant from both. It is the eaſt of all the Planets, 
Mercury excepted ; has leſs luſtre than any other flar, and appears of a duſky red hue. Mars is conſiderably 
leſs than the Earth, its diameter being only 4400 miles. His diſtance from the ſun is 123,000,000 of miles ; 

and he revolves about that central luminary in 687 days, proceeding at the rate of 500 miles in an hour. From 
the ſanguinary appearance of this Planet, the ancient poets, in their fables, deemed it the God of War. 


« Thus on the banks of Hebrus' freezing flood, 
« The God of Battles, in his angry mood. 
« Claſhing his ſword. againſt his brazen ſhield,” 

« Lets looſe the reins, and ſcours along the field. 

' «Before the wind his firy courſers flyj; 

„ Groans the ſad earth, reſounds the rattling ſky... _ _ 
c Mratb, Terror, Treaſon, Tumult, and Deſpair, | 
Dire faces, and deform'd, ſurround the car; 

Friends of the God, and followers of the war. 


l Jorirxx. 
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JUPITER is the largeſt of all the Planets; but being very remote from the Sun, would ſcarce enjoy any 


| light, had not the great Author of Nature provided it with four moons, or ſatellites, which revolve round it in 
different orbits. 


The diameter of Jupiter is upwards of $0,000 miles, and the maſs of matter it contains 220 times 


greater than our Earth. His diſtance from the ſun is 424,000,000 of miles,, He revolves round his own axis 
in 9 hours and 56 minutes; round the ſun in 11 years and 10 months; and proceeds at the rate of 24, ooo 


miles an hour. a 2 a | | | 
Excluſive of a famous ſpot by which the diurnal motion of this Planet was originally determined, it has 


ſwathes, or belts, round it, that are moveable, and which are formed by clouds; and like the trade winds to 
us, lie in tracks parallel to the equator, The poets feigned this Planet to be the head of the heathen Deities, or 


fabulous Gods, and repreſented him as having the command of the thunderbolts. 


ce The pow'r immenſe, eternal energy, 

« The king of Gods and men, whoſe awful hand 

«© Diſperſes thunder on the ſeas and land, g 
tt Diſpoſing all with abſolute command.“ 


VT 


SATURN is the moſt diſtant Planet in the whole ſyſtem, being 779,000,000 of miles from the fun, He is 
30 years in performing his revolution, and yet moves at the rate of 18,000 miles an hour. He is 61, ooo miles 
in diameter, contains 94 times as much matter as the Earth; but his denſity is not more than a ſeventh part of 
the matter which compoſes our Planet. 

As the light and heat in Saturn are not above a ninetieth part of what we enjoy from the ſun, the wiſe Creator 
of the Univerſe hath accommodated Saturn with five moons, which revolve round him in different orbs. But 
the moſt fingular circumſtance relative to this Planet is his ring. This is a vaſt body of earth, of the 
thickneſs of near 800 miles, which ſurrounds Saturn in form of a circle, at the diſtance of 21,000 miles from its 


ſurface. 
SECOND AMT . 


THE Secondary Planets, as we have already obſerved, are ten in number, viz. five belonging to Saturn, four 


to Jupiter, and one to our Earth. | 
With reſpect to nine of theſe Moons, or Satellites, namely, thoſe belonging to Saturn and Jupiter, they were 
unknown till the laſt century, by reaſon of their being ſo diminutive, that they could not be ſeen from our Earth 


without the uſe of long teleſcopes ; hence, till thoſe optical glaſſes were improved, theſe Secondary Planets were 


unobſerved. Ds 
The Moon, which lights our Earth, contains about the fortieth part of the quantity, or maſs of matter, which 


compoſe the Planet we reſide upon. It is near 2200 miles in diameter, 240,000 miles diſtant from us; and its 
ſurface is about 14,000,000 of ſquare miles. | 

The Moon is the quickeſt in its motion of all the Planets, making its revolution in 27 days, ſeven hours, and 
. three quarters. The light which this Planet affords us at night is not the only benefit we receive from it; for it 
governs the waters, and occaſions the tides, which are of infinite benefit to mankind, 


“ The Moon, as day-light fades, 
Lifts her broad circle in the deep'ning ſhades ; 
« Array'd in glory, and enthron'd in light, 

* She breaks the ſolemn terrors of the night: 

« Sweetly inconſtant in her varying flame, 

« She changes ſtill, another, yet the ſame : 

* Now, in decreaſe, by ſlow degrees ſhe ſhrouds 
« Her fading luſtres in a vale of clouds: 
Now, at increaſe, her gath'ring beams diſplay 
« A blaze of light, and give a paler day. 
Ten thouſand ſtars adorn her glitt'ring train, 

« Fall when ſhe falls, and riſe with her again; 

« And o'er the deſerts of the ſky unfold 

« Their burning ſpangles of ſidereal gold. 
_ « 'Thrq' the wide heav'ns ſhe moves ſerenely bright, 
“ Qyern of the © gay attendants of the night. 

tc Orb above orb in ſweet confuſion lies, 

And with a bright diſorder paints the ſkies.” 


. 


THE difference, with regard to viſion, between the fixed Stars and Planets is, that the latter have a more 
lacid luſtre than the former. The fixed Stars have the ſource of light within themſelves, being Suns ; but the 


lanets are compoſed of opake matter, and have no light but what they receive from the Sun, or their own Sa- 


tellites. Hence, though the fixed Stars are at an immenſe diſtance, their brightneſs exceeds that of the Planets, 
and they are to be diſtinguiſhed by their twinkling; though Venus and Mercury both twinkle, but not in ſo great 
a degree as the fixed Stars. | | ELL 


Beyond the atmoſphere of our Syſtem the heavens are filled with a fluid much-more rarified than our air, and 


here the fixed Stars are placed at different, butimemenſe; diſtances from ug, and very great diſtances from each 
8 | e : other, 
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ether. “ We muſt have a vaſt idea of 


he fix | | | ; 
NY 3 Py 2 are probably the neareſt to us, are at a diſtance too great for the expreſſion of all that we can 
_ * f QuTEs, w_ for all means of admeaſurement. The ſmalleſt are, doubtleſs, more and more remote, 
o the eat, Which are of the ſixth magnitude, Theſe muſt be in a part of the heayens more remote fromus than the 


others; 20g yet beyond theſe teleſcopes diſcover to us more Stars, too diſtant to be at all perceptible to the naked 
| eve; and in proportion to the power of theſe inſtruments, | 


idea of the infinite wiſdom and power of the Great Creator of the Univerſe ; 


* 


* Who ſpread the pure cerulean fields on high, 
11 And arch d the chambers of che vaulted {ky ; 
* Which he, to ſuit their glory with their height, 
© Adorn'd with globes that reel, as drunk, with light. 
ce His hand directed all the timeful ſpheres; _ 
* He turn'd their orbs, and poliſh'd all the Stars.“ 


ie A TI :$ 8 


THERE are 24 Climates on each ſide the equator; and under the equator the longeſt day is no more than 
twelve hours; and in proportion as we advance towards the Polar Circles, the days increaſe in every Climate half 
an hour; and at the Polar Circles the longeſt day is 24 hours. To know what Climate any city, town, or vil- 


lage, is in, obſerve the longeſt day, from which deduct 12, and multiply the remainder by t hen” n 
du& will be the number of the Climate. P 1 E the pro 


FD. YVTCW 


Hours. 
The longeſt day in London is — 16 
From which dedu& 12 


Multiply the remainder by 2 


The product is the Climate of London NB 


Like ſeaſons, climes muſt differ ev'ry where; 
But man 1s fitted ev'ry clime to bear. 


om TOC HTF A; 3 


IN the Compaſs there are four Cardinal Points, viz. Eaſt, Weſt, North, and South. Between theſe four 
grand points many intermediate points are formed; but theſe, for the purpoſes of Geography and Navigation, are 
confined to 32. As all theſe reſpect the poſition of places, we find by them how empires, kingdoms, ſtates, 
provinces, diſtricts, &c. are ſituated with regard to each other; that is, whether they lie northerly, ſoutherly, 
eaſterly, or weſterly, or agreeable to any of the inferior or intermediate points. 

The invention of the Mariner's Compaſs has been, perhaps, of as great and general utility as any diſcovery 
that ever benctited mankind, as, by its means, the wants of one country are accommodated with the ſuperfluities of 
another; the welfare of individuals, ſituated at a great diſtance, becomes intereſting to each other; and the in- 
habitants of the whole univerſe are linked in one great ſociety. 


c While the touch'd Needle trembles to the Pole, 

« The ſailor ſteers wherever waves can roll: 

ct Loft to the ſight of earth, and light of day, 

e Thro' boundleſs oceans he explores his way: 

* On the true Compaſs all his hopes depend, i 
« His faithful guide, and his directing Liend x 


The Number of Miles to a Degree of Latitude in other Nations, in Proportion to ours of Sixty-nine. 


Statute Britiſh miles — — — 69 
Italian miles, each 475 Rhinland perch [according to Varenius] — 60 
Common Turkiſh miles ditto  — — — 60 
- Spaniſh miles _ pe — — 1 WT... 
Marine leagues of France (ours the ſame) — — 20 
German leagues | _ — — — 15 
Low Dutch travelling hours — — — - 
Great leagues of Poland and Denmar — — m — 15 
Swediſh miles — — — — 12 
Hungarian miles — — 10 
Verſts of Moſcovy 2 — — 80 
Perſian, Arabian, and Egyptain parſanga — — oy 20 
Chineſe leis — — — — 250 


The French meaſures is to ours as 15 to 16. Therefore 4950 Paris feet are equal to 5280 Britiſh, 
being our ſtatute mile, | 


* 5 


W 5 | = 11 N . 


this ſpace, (ſays an accurate writer,) when we conſider that the largeſt of 


more or leſs we diſcover.” Hence we may obtain ſome. 
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IN all Maps the north is at top, the fouth at bottom, the eaſt on the right, and the weſt on the left; or, if it 
be otherwiſe, it is always expreſſed either by words on each fide, or by a Mariner's Compals, wherein the mark 
of a fleur-de-lis always denotes the north. rg, ye 8 
1 are laid down and proportioned to a certain ſcale, which is always taken from the degrees of 

titude, | n | 

The degrees of Latitude are always marked on the eaſt and weſt ſide of the Map. 

The degrees of Longitude are always marked on the north and ſouth fide of the Map. 

A degree of Latitude is always of the ſame breadth : wherefore the diſtance of two places ſeated directly north 
and ſouth, is immediately known by knowing the different Latitudes. But a degree of Longitude is of dif- 
ferent extent. l . : ; 

The Latitude and Longitude of a place being known, you may find it immediately in the Map, by drawing 
a line, or thread, croſs the Map both ways; and where the two lines cut one another, the place ſtands. 

The Earth being a Globe, a Map of the whole Earth, muſt neceſſarily conſiſt of two parts, both ſides of the 
Globe not being viſible at once. Accordingly, in a univerſal Map, the right hand circle ſhews the Old World, 
or Furope, Alia, and Africa; and the left hand circle ſhews the New World, or America, . 

Upon the general Map are marked the Circles correſpondent to thoſe in the Sphere, namely, the Equinoctial 
Line, the two Tropics, and the two Polar Circles, all which croſs the Map from eaſt to weſt; and the firlt 
Meridjans ſurrounding the two Hemiſpheres from north to ſouth, the Parallels lying from north to ſouth at ten 
degrees diſtance ; and the Meridians at the ſame diſtance from weſt to eaſt, are alſo marked upon general Maps. 

Particular Maps, being parts of this, retain the Meridians and Parallels belonging to that particular part, 
which are made ſmaller or larger, as the paper on which it is drawn will admit; and the diſtance of places men- 
tioned in it are always exactly proportioned td the breadth of the Parallels. So that Jet a Map be ever ſo ſmall, 
the diſtance of places is exactly ſhewn, if meaſured according to the degrees of Latitude in that particular 
Ma ; * * X X 
In both general and particular Maps, the thick ſhadowing denotes the Sea-coaſt. Rivers are marked by 
large ſhadowed ſerpentine lines; Roads by double lines; diviſions of Countries by dotted lines; larger for 
Provinces, and ſmaller for Subdiviſions ; and diviſions of Nations are often ſhewn by chain lines. Foreſts 
are repreſented by trees; Mountains by riſing ſhadows ; Sands by dotted Beds; Marſhes by ſhadowed beds 
Lakes by ſhadowed coaſts, | | , 5 

The names of Provinces are written in larger capitals and ſmaller Diviſions in ſmaller capitals; great Cities 
in round Roman characters; ſmaller Towns in Talic. | 7h 

The exact ſituation of a Town is ſhewn by a little round o; but larger places have the addition of a church for 
a Market-Town, if the ſize of the Map will admit. A city is noted by a church with houſes about it, as much 
as the ſcale will allow. Particular qualifications of Cities are diſtinguiſhed by marks, as a Biſhopric has a croſs, 
or ſometimes a mitre over it. | 

An Archbiſhopric has a double croſs over it. 

An Univerſity has a ſtar, or ſometimes a Caduceus. 

An Abbey is ſhewn by a crook, or paſtoral flaff, 

A Fortreſs by angles like baſtions. 

A Caſtle by a little flag. 
A Gentleman's Seat by a houſe only. dog e ee 

Other marks are affected by particular engravers, which they explain in the margin. 


. Of the E A R H abſtraftediy confidered. 


THE firſt thing that preſents itſelf to our view is that huge maſſy ſubſtance the Globe of the Earth, con- 
ſiſting of many ſolid materials, as well as great quantities of ſalt and freſh water; for which reaſon the philo- 
ſophers commonly call it the Terraqueous Globe. And though the ſolid matter may, perhaps, be more than the 
fluid, yet the water takes up much the greater part of the furface of the Globe, as is plain to any one who 
looks upon a Map of the Earth: for, beſide: the rivers and Jakes, pools and fountains, which water the Earth 
in various places, the occan, and its particular ſeas, are much more extended than the dry land; which, doubtleſs, - 
was ordered by the Maker of all Things, for the good of mankind; there being ſuch great occaſion for water to 
moiſten the Earth, ſupply us with fiſh, and facilitate commerce and navigation. 

But referring to another place what we ſhall ſay about the waters, if we conſider the Earth properly fo called, 
we ſhall find it to be a heap of various bodies; for therein are diſcovered fand, clay, mould of various colours, 
ſeveral ſorts of ſtones, many ſalts, ſulphur, bitumen, minerals, and metals, without number. Nor is it neceſ- 
ſary to dig to the center of the earth, whither human induſtry can. never penetrate, for the diſcovery of theſe 
things; they are ſometimes met with, in great abundance, not many feet deep. But in the mines of Hungary 
and Peru, which are ſaid to be deeper than ordinary, great ſtore of ſuch things appear. 


The ancient philoſophers (and ſchoolmen, who followed their opinion, and, maintained that the Earth is one of 
thoſe four Elements whereof all things conſiſt) obſerving ſuch a medley of things to lie under the ſurface of the 
Earth, ſaid this was not the pure Element they meant, but that it was ſomewhere about the center; but ſince no 
man can ever come at thoſe parts near the center of the Earth, this conjecture of theirs is ufelefs, Fa 

If Des Cartes's hypotheſis were but well grounded, that the Planets were once of the, like nature with the 
fixed Stars, conſiſting of a firy Tubſtance, and came afterwards to be cruſted over with thick and ſolid matter, 
there might be ſtill, at this day, a great fire in the center of the Eaith, as ſome people imagine. But ſince the 
grounds on which he ſuppoſed the Planets to be derived, may be reckoned among thoſe things which are 
every way doubtful, and only ſeem nor impoſſible, though, perhaps, as far from being true as real impoſſibilities, 
it is a raſhneſs in his followers to take this imaginary fire at the centre of the Earth for a certain truth. © 
If thoſe, parts which now make vp the Earth were once looſe, and carried round the ſame center in a cir- 
evlar motion, we could then gather, from moſt certain experiments, that the groſſeſt of all the parts fell down to 
the center of the Earth. Now, ſince we know nothing heavier than metals, it would not be abſured to ſuppoſe, 


that the inmoſt bowels of the Earth were filled with a prodigious ſtore of various metals; and this being preſumed, 
— FR TPM n 
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dur opinion would receive confirmation from magnetic experiments, by which it generally appears, that the 
Earth is of the nature of a great loadſtone. Therefore we might, with great reaſon, ſuſpect, that at the heart 
of the Earth, there are Iron and loadſtone in great abundance, which would be juſt: contrary to their opinion who 
hold a firy center. But this our hypotheſis is built upon no certain reaſon, and therefore, for the avoiding of 
error, it is much the ſafeſt way to ſuſpend our aſſent in this caſe. 2 A0 Ni 39, | 4350 

However, this is obſervable, that the deeper we dig into the ground, the heavier the matter is; and though 
there be no ag + near the center of the Earth, yet ſuch metals are dug out of the deepeſt mines, as are rarely 
found on the lurtace ; and if, inſtead of digging mines a mile and a half deep, which is hardly ever done, we 
could go ſome miles downward, perhaps the matter would {till be cloſer and heavier. 

But be this as it will, thus much we are ſure of, as to the parts about the ſurface of the Earth, that they are 
under a continual change and alteration, which may proceed from various cauſes. Among thoſe cauſes we will 
not reckon human labours; but this we fee, that the hardeſt bodies in the world, the very adamant itſelf not ex- 
cepted, being expoſed to the open air, do wear and waſte in time; and undergo various alterations without the 
hand of man; and, therefore, the whole ſurface of the Earth, whereon the air perpetually preſſes, mult needs be 
ſubject to ſuch alterations, | * e W t3in 5 

Beſide the perpetual change of ſeaſons, heat and cold, rain and wind, earthquakes and running waters, are 
always making a wonderful change in that part of the Earth which is next the furkace : and if we take in thedaily 
mutations of innumerable animals and plants, which are fed by the fruits and moiſture of the Earth, and, after a 
ſhort time, putrify and return to Earth again, we ſhall have reaſon to believe, that this ſurface on which we tread, 
eſpecially in countries that have been long inhabited, is, for the moſt part, compoſed of the bodies of men and 
beaſts, or rather of a matter which is every day putting on new forms. | 

And by ſuch perpetual variations of matter, there muſt needs happen an increaſe of dry Earth, and a decay of 
moiſture ; for it does not appear that the parts of fluid bodies, which have been once blended with ſolids, and 
have been ſo impregnated with ſalts as to loſe their fluidity, do ever retrieve it again. This is evident in plants and 
animals, which grow bigger ſo long as they receive ſpirit and nouriſhment from liquors, but afterwards turn to 
corruption, Some conclude from hence, that, in order to prevent too great a decay, or total failure of moiſture 
in the Planets, God created Comets ; that ſo their fumes, diffuling themfAves through the vortex of the Sun, might 
fall into the latter vortices of the Planets, and augment their liquids, © ate | 49" 

Moreover, there muſt needs be a vaſt change made in the Earth by means of the many fires which prey up- 
on it within. ve. | £9 . 

Philoſophers ſometimes conſider the Earth as a huge loadſtone, which, when we come to ſpeak. of the load- 
ſrone, we ſhall have an opportunity to enlarge upon. Meanwhile we may here obſerve, that, in this reſpect, alſp 
the Earth is much altered, as appears from the variations of the Magnetic Needle, which ſometimes points di- 
rectly at the Pole, and ſometimes declines ſeveral degrees eaſt or weſt. 'But this canhot happen without an al- 
teration in the pores of that magnetic matter which flows out of the Earth, and which feems to come at one 
time directly from the Pole, and at another time from thoſe parts which are on the right or left ſide of the Pole. 
And whether this variation proceeds from the fires under ground, which may ſpoil here and there a mine of load- 
ſtone, (yet ſo as that it may afterwards recover its virtue again), or whether it be from ſome other cauſe, is what 
no man certainly knows, 3 f | C | 1185 
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The Latitude F any Place being given, 75 rectiſy che Globe for that Place. 
IEx it be required to rectify the Globe for the Latitude of London, 5x deg. 32 min. north; and Madrid 40 


deg. 10 min. north, proceed thus: „„ 074 a0 oval ee e : | 
Turn the Pole, on which the dial-plate is fixed, towards the verge of the Horizon, flipping or moving the 
Globe backwards or forwards in the notches of the Horizon, till the Horizon cuts the brazen Meridian in 52 
deg. 32 min. (viz. a little more than 51 and a half); fo is the Globe rectified for the Latitude of London ; 
that is, the North Pole will then be elevated 51 deg. 32 min. above the Horizon; and London being 
brought to the Meridian itſelf, will then be in Zenith, or right up, and at equal diſtance from all parts of the 
Horizon. | : F 
Depreſs the Pole till the Horizon cuts the brazen Meridian at 40 deg. 10 min. and you have then the poſition 
of the inhabitants at Madrid; and turning the Globe till Madrid comes to the Meridian, you will find it in the 
Zenith, or top of the Globe, under 40 deg. 10 min. | 0 
Note. If it 3 required to rectify the Globe for South Latitude, then you muſt ele vate the South Pole to the 


given Latitude, inſtead of the North Pole; but this is better explained by the next Problem. * 
f 0 TRTTe 
The Latitude and Longitude of any Place given, to find the ſame. 


First, You are to obſerve whether the Longitude be reckoned from Longitude, or from the firſt Meridian ; for 
on ſome Globes the firſt Meridian begins 23 deg. on others 20 deg. and on Senex's Globes 18 deg. weſt of Lon- 
don ; but if once you know where the firſt Meridian 1s on the Globe, it is very eaſy to know the difference from 
the Meridian in London. e en, üer et e en = 


There are two certain places; one has 18 d eg. North Latitude, and 77 deg: 5 min. Weſt Longitude ; the 
other is 33 deg. 45 min. South Latitude, and 18 deg. Eaſt Longitude from London ; I demand what Places 
theſe are. | | | | FFF 5 

| Rule. For the firſt Place, I elevate to the North Pole 18 deg, becauſe it is 18 deg. North Latitude: then 1 
turn the Globe to the right hand, or eaſtward, (becauſe the place lies weftward,) till 77 „ the Equaxor, 
counted from the Meridian of London, (which on Senex's Globe has a cypher thus (o) on the Equaror,) paſſes throvgh 


or under the Meridian: or, in other words, I turn the Globe till 77 deg. 5 min. weſtward, be brought under the 
AO 2 Meridian, 


. * 
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Meridian, and here 1 fix the Globe with a quill thruſt» in betwixt the Globe and the Horizon; then I look under 
the Latitude 18 deg. (which is in the Zenith,) on the Meridian a- top of the Globe, and under 18 deg. on the Me- 
ridian I find Port Royal, in Jamaica, the place required. HOU 3 21 . > 
For the ſecond. Place I elevate the South Pole (though there is no occaſion to elevate the Pole barely to find à 
place, but it is better, becauſe you have then the real ſituation of the inhabitants) to the given Latitude 34 deg, 
45 min. and then turn the Globe till 18 deg. Eaſt Longitude of London come under the Meridian; and juſt un- 
der this I find the Cape of Good Hope, the place required. 8 1 N rrg 9 ile 


, PF... 0.8L, EM; BG 
The Latitude of any Place given, to tell all tbaſe Places that bave the ſame Latitude. 
Dep Noe. | 


All thoſe places that have the ſame Latitude, have the days and nights of the ſame length, at the ſame 
time of the year. | e Gay 4 | 2910 | ö 
- Rule. Bring the given place or places to the Meridian (ſuppoſe London 51 deg. 32 min. and Madrid 40 deg. 10 
min. North); then turn the Globe; and all thoſe places chat paſs under 50 deg. 32 min. have the ſame Latitude 
as London, viz. Prague, in Germany, &c. and all that paſs under 40 deg. 10 min. have the ſame Latitude as Ma- 
drid, which you will find to be Pekin nearly for one, and many other places, | 


p R O B L E M. IV. 
To tell the Difference of the Latitude of Places. 


Here are two Variations or Rules. | | 

Firſt. If the Latitudes be both North or both South, then ſubſtract the leſs from the greater Latitude, and the 
remainder is the difference, or anſwer, Thus between London and Madrid is 12 deg. 32 min. the firſt being 50 
deg. 32 min. and the other 40 deg. And between Candy and Stockholm is 52 deg. 30 min. for Stockholm is 
about 59 deg. 30 min. North, and Candy 7 deg. 30 min. North. | 

Secondly, If one lies on the North, and the other on the South ſide, of the Equator, (that is to ſay, if one be 
North, 15 the other South Latitude, ) then add them together, and their ſum is the difference of the Latitude 
required. | 
hus Copenhagen is 55 deg. 40 min. North, and the Iſland of Madagaſcar is 19 deg. 30 min, South: theſe 
added together wake 75 deg. 10 min. the difference of Latitude required. 


; Eng 9 PROBLEM V. 
- The: Longitude of any Place given from any Meridian, to tell thoſe Places, having the ſame Latitude. 


This is done after the ſame manner as the other; only here the anſwer will be on the Equator, as the others 
were on the Meridian. © OY | 

I would know what places have the ſame Longitude as London, and the ſame Longitude as Moſcow. 

The Rule is, bring London to the Meridian; -then all thoſe places on the Globe (from the North Pole to the 
South part of the Horizon) that lie under the edge of the Meridian, have the ſame Longicude as London: 
_ Naſſau, and Fort Mina, in Guinea, have the ſame, or very nearly the ſame Longitude as 
London. ; 

And Moſcow, in Muſcovia, has very nearly the ſame Longitude as Aleppo, in Syria: alſo Scandaroon, An- 
tioch, and Tripoli, in Syria, have the ſame Longitude, viz. 37 deg. 30 min. from London, 18 


P R O B L EM VI. 
To tell the Difference of Longitude of Placer. 


Rule. Here are two Variations. | 
Firn. If the places lie both Eaſt or both Weſt of the firſt Meridian, or where you reckon the Longitude 
from, viz. if they both be Eaſt, or both be Welt Longitude, then ſubſtract one from the other, and you have 
the difference. | | | York: 
Thus I find Jeruſalem has 36 deg. 15 min. Eaſt Longitude from London, and Pekin 110 deg. 52 min. Eaſt 
Longitude ; therefore ſubſtract 36 deg. 15 min. from-110 deg. 52 mip. and there remains 74 deg. 37 min. dif- 
ference of Longitude Eaſt or Weſt; that is, Pekin is 74 deg. 37 min. Eaſt Longitude of Jeruſalem, or Jeru- 
ſalem is 74 deg. 37 min. Weſt Longitude of Pekin. 7 

Secondly. If one place be Eaſt, and the other Weſt Longitude, of the firſt Meridian (ſuppoſe London, or 
any other Meridian) then add their Longitudes together, and the ſum is the difference of Longitude required. 


| M112 off 00 E X AM FP L E I. | 
I would know the difference of the Longitude between Jeruſalem, 36 deg. 19 min. Eaſt of London, and 


Port Royal, in Jamaica, 77 deg. 5 min. Weſt. | Lt nt 

Here, as one 1s Eaſt, and the other Weſt, I add 36 deg. 15 min. and 77 deg. 5 min. together, and their ſum 
makes 113 deg. 20 min. difference of Longitude; that is, Jeruſalem is 113 deg. 20 min. Ealt of Port Royal, 
or Port Royal is 113 deg. 20 min. Weſt of Jeruſalem. 


9 ade teh noon en :& MET Role: Kos ths 
Pekin, in China, is 110 deg. 15 min, Eaſt Longitude, and Port Royal 77 deg. 5 min. Weſt; I add theſe 


- 
- 


- * — 


1 and find it 187 deg: 20 min. difference of Longitude;; but becauſe it is more than 180 deg. 
J ſubſtract 187 deg. 20 min. from 360 deg. and there remains 172 deg. 40 min. the difference required. 
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„F. R N B L. E M VII. 
0b Day of the Month given, to And the Sun's Place in the Ecliptic: 
Rule. The day of the month being given; look on the inner Calendar on the New Globes 
ſign, and the degree of that ſign that the Sun is in for that day, according to the New Style. 
IF it be upon old Globes, look on the outer Calendar, you 556 the ſign, and degree 8 75 L . 1 WAY 
N. B. Lou may further obſerve, that the i mhonr'1] 
viz. New Style is alwavs known from the othe 
on the Horizon. 2 E ul 3. 


m 4 
3. 4 
AN Wil, \ 0 


I would know the Sun's place in the Ecliptic on May 21, New Style; March 21, June 21, September 22, 
and. December 22 | , oldugh wor -.:gin 183080 7 2391 
I look for theſe days of the months in order as they ſtand in the new Calendar, (viz. for New Style before 


deſcribed,) and right againſt the day of the month in the innermoſt Circle, on the Horizon, I find the Sun's place 
among the ſigns, as follows : .V "x" F 


Thus, right againſt May 21 I find 1 deg, of Gemini: and alſo on March 21 1 find he enters Aries: on June 21 
he enters Cancer: on September 22 he enters Libra: and on December 21 he enters Capricorn. 


PR OB L E M VIII. 
The Sun's Place given, to find: the Day of the Month. 


This is only the reverſe of the former Problem: for having the Sun's 


of the former ! lace given, ſeek it in the Circles 
among the ſigns ; then againſt that degree in the Calendar, New Style, 700k 


ave the day of the month required. 
THEM VP tn dag he - | 3 
I would know what time of the year the Sun is in 1 deg. of Gemini: as alſo when he enters Aries, Cancer, 


Libra, and Capricorn? Proceed according to the rule, and you will find the days to be May the 21ſt, June the 
21ſt, September the 22d, and December the 21ſt, as in the laſt. 3 


} 0 
* * 


: %%% Ea arins 1 
The Latitude and Day of the Month given, to 2 1 Place ini the Ecliptic, and refify the Globes. 
or uſe. | 

Rule. Find the Sun's place on the Horizon by Problem the Seventh; and having noted what degree he is in, 
look upon the Ecliptic on the Globe, and find the ſame ſign and degree as you did on the Horizon; then bring 
this degree of the Ecliptic very carefully to the graduate edge of the brazen Meridian, and holding the Globe 
ſteady, turn the Index exactly to the upper twelve, (which repreſents twelve at noon); and thus is the Globe 
rectified for that day; and the degree of the Ecliptic that lies under the Equator repreſents the Sun's place at 
noon, or twelve o'clock that day. A cM . 

„The Aſtronomer's day is reckoned from, or begins at, twelve o'clack ;, and if you fix the Quadrant of 
Altitude to the Latitude in the Zenith, the Globe will be completely rectifiet. L9G | 


PR 0O-B- LE M- ©; 
To tell the Declination of the Sun on any Day of the Tear. 


Rule. Having found the Sun's place in the Ecliptic for the given day, bring it to the brazen Meridian, and 
obſerve what degree of the Meridian it lies. under,, and whether it be on the North or on the South ſide of the 
Equator, for that is the declination required, which is called North or South declination accordingly. Thus, 
on April 21ſt the Sun his 11 deg. 30 min. North declination; and on May the 21ſt he has 20 deg, 30 min. 
declination ; but on October the 27th he has 12 deg. 30 min, South declination, | 


P2034. $M: 


4 


The Latitude and Day of the Month given, to tell the Sun's Meridian Altitude, viz. his Height at Noon. 


„ 


Rule. Bring the Sun's place to the Meridian, and obſerve what degree of the Meridian the Sun's place is 
under; for thoſe degrees on the Meridian that are intercepted, or lie between the South Verge of the Horizon, and 
the degree which is over the Sun's place on the Meridian, (counted on the Meridian, ) is the Sun's Meridian 
Altitude required. | "In 


Thus, I find his Meridian Altitude in London, May the 21ſt, to be 59 deg, but on November the | zth he hag 


but 23 deg. 30 min. Altitude. | 
1 PRO M::. #3 


The Latitude and Day of the Month given, to tell the Sun's Altitude at any Time. 


Example. On May the 21ſt, at nine in the morning, and at five in the afternoon, at London, I would know 
the Sun's Altitude, or height? i | 5 ak 
Rule. Rectify the Globe for the Latitude, and bring the Sun's place (1 deg. Gemini) to the Meridian, and 
the Index to the upper twelve on the Dial- plate; then ſcrew the Quadrant of altitude on the Zenith, -(viz. the 
left edge of the Nut muſt be fixed on the Meridian, at 51 deg. 30 min.) then turn the Globe till the Index 
points to the hour, viz. nine in the morning: this done, fix the Globe by thruſting a quill between it and the 
Horizon: laſtly, turn the Quadrant about till the graduated or figured edge touch the Sun's place, (viz. 1 deg. 
Gemini, ) and the degrees on the Quadrant, counted from the Horizon upwards on the Quadrant, is his height at 
that time, viz. 43 deg. 30 min. Then turn the Globe till the Index points at five in the afternoon; and alſo turn 
the Quadrant on the Weſt- ſide (without unſcrewing it) till it touches the Sun's place, and you have about 24 deg. 
on the Quadrant, his Altitude at that time. | 012 ads anno + : 
W. B. At North Cape, (viz. North Latitude, 72 deg. at nine in the morning,) May the 21ſt, he will be but 
about 32 deg. high, - : | 1285 1 
No. 89. 110 PROBLEM 


„and you have the 


Calendar uſed throughout Europe Is the Calendar for New Style, 
r, becauſe it has the Saints Days, and ſevetal other things, wrote 
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to the South, or, which is the ſame, 60 deg. from 


N _ AGUIDE To GEOGRAPHY, a. 
eee e ae, 
The Latitude given, to tell the Riſmg and Setting of the Sun, and Length of the Day 


and Night, at any 
Time of the Tear in any Place. to © e 


Rule. Rectify the Globe, (viz. elevate it ſor the Latitude; bring the, Sun's place to the Meridian, and Index 
to the upper twelve) ; then turn it till the Sun's place comes even with, or lies. right againſt „the inner Verge, on 
the Faſt Ide of the Horizon, then the Index will ſhew * the time of the Sun's riſing; turn it to the Weſt-ſide, 
or Verge of the Horizon, and the Index wilt ſhew you the ſetting. Or thus ; having got the hour the Son riſes, 
count how many it wants of twelve, for fo many hours will it ſet after. Thus, if the Index points to four in the 
morning at riſing, it will of courſe be at eight at night, &c. | | 8 1 

Proceed thus, and you will find the Sun, on May the 26th, at London, to riſe about four in the morning, and 
ſets at eight at night. Now double what he wants of twelve at riſing, viz. eight hours, and it gives the length of 
that day in London, viz. ſinteen hours. 0 1 ort IT T0 ee L! 


PROBLEM XV, ee e 
To. tell tbe Sun's, right. Aſcenſun. 


Bring the Sun's place to the brazen Meridian, and note what degree of the Equator is cut by the Meridian, 
for that is his right Aſcenſion required. = RR The 5 | 
I would know the Sun's right Aſcenſion on March the 21ſt, June the 2r(t, September the 22d, and December 
the 21ſt? | C %%%%%%%%%/ͤÜIů * 
I find the Sun's place for theſe different days, and bring it to the Meridian; I find the Meridian cuts the Equa- 
tor in (o), in (90), in (180), and in (270 deg.) his right Aſcenſion required. | 
Note. When the Sun enters Aries, March the 21ſt, he has no; right Aſcenſion, becauſe it is counted 

7 5 or begins at, Aries; therefore, on March the 20th, he muſt have his greateſt right Aſcenſion, viz. 
3 deg, 2311 A neue Gilg B : init 30 b i 2! S133 167 1 % rtf 7216 lr | 
| | FE: R::O B, L. E M XV. | *N 


To find the Sun's oblique Aſcenſion and Deſcenſion at an y Time, and in any Latitude. 


Rule. Rectify the Globe for the Latitude, and bring the Sun's place down to the eaſtern Verge of 
the onen then obſerve hat degree. the Horiaon cuts the Equator in, for that is the oblique Aſcen- 
ſion required. 88 . Des 1 

Thus, on March the 21ſt, June the 21ſt, September the 22d, and December the 21ſt, viz. when the Sun 
458 Aries, Cancer, Libra, and Capricorn, you will find his oblique Aſcenſion at London to be (o), (56), 
(180), and 304. 2 5 „ N 
And on the ſame days his oblique Deſcenſion will be (o), (123), (x80); and (237 and a half.) 


E e . 

The Latitude and Day of the Month given, to tell the Sun's aſtenſonal Difference, v, how much be riſer, 
7 ſets, _ 25 after Six; and conſequently to tell the Length of the Days, ſuppoſe there were no 
ndex to the Globe. * Px 6 * 


Rule. By the laſt Problem find the Sun's right and oblique aſcenſion; then ſubſtract the oblique from the 
right aſcenſion, or the contrary, and the remainder is the aſcenſional difference required.; Whieh, divided by fif- 
teen, the degrees of the Equator that paſs through the Meridian of one hour, (or ſeven and a half for half an hour,) 
gives the anſwer in time, that the Sun riſes and ſets before and after fix. © . 
Thus, on May the 26th I find the Sun 6 deg. of Gemini, and his right aſcenſion is 64, deg. and on the ſame 
day, his oblique aſcenſion is 34 deg. now 34 deg. from 64 deg; there remains 30 deg, his aſcenſional difference ; 
which, divided by 15, gives two hours, the time that he rites before, or ſets after fix . 


PROBLEM XVII. 


The Latitud: and Day of the Month given, to tell tbe Sun's Amplitude, vz. his Difance from the Eaft and 
Weſt Pomts of the Compaſs he riſes and ſets upon. VVV 


Rule. The Globe being rectified, bring the Sun's place to the eaſtern Verge of the Horizon, (which ſhews its 
riſing,) then the degree upon the innermoſt Circle of the Horizon, counted from the true Eaſt Point to the place 
where the Sun's place lies againſt on the Horizon, ſhews you the Sun's Amplitule. 

Proceed according to the rule, you will find the Sun's Amplitude at London, (May the '2rſt,) at rifing, to be 
about 34 deg. from the Eaſt to the North, and at ſetting, 34 deg. from the Weſt to the North; and the Point 
he riſes upon is North-Eaſt by Eaſt, and he ſets North-Weſt by. Weſt : but on November the 5th he 
has about 25 deg. and a half Amplitude from the Eaſt to the South, and at ſetting 25 deg. and a half from 


5 mY 0 the South, The Point he rifes upon is Eaſt-South-Eaſt, and the Point he ſets upon is Weſt- 
Outh- Welt. id o . 
MP PRG S Þ Bid. AMD 00 


The Latitude and Day given, to tell the Sun's Azimuth, vis. his Diftance from the Baſt and 77 oft, or from 
5 | the North and South Points, at any Time. 5 55 


Rule. Rectify the Globe in general, then turn the Globe till the Index points to the given hour: this being 
done, turn che Quadrant till it touches the Sun's place for the given day; and then the Quadrant will cut the Ho- 
rizon in the Azimuth required, from the Eaſt or Weſt Points, or from the North or South Points; for you may 
reckon from either, only then name it properly, and accordingliy,.,r, 3 | 
Thus, on Auguſt the 17th, at nine in the * 7 Bs Sun will have about 30 deg. Azimuth, from the Eaſt 


* 
* 


1 


- 


to the Eaſt: for bo'deg. and 30 deg. make 90 deg. the 


whole quarter from Eaſt to South, | 
MAGLTORS 2 3 PROBLEM 
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P. R. OB L BM W. 
The Latitude, Day, and Hour given, to tell the Sun's. Almicanter. 


cada | % DEFINITION. 3 
Almicanters are Circles of Altitude, that run parallel to the Horizon, whoſe Poles are the Zenith and Nadir; 
ſo chat you may imagine as many Circles of Altitude, viz. Almicanters, as you pleaſe. 


1 N The Almicanter is found the ſame as the Altitude of the Sun at any time, therefore I refer you back to 
roblem 13. * | | 1 


- 


P ROB L E M XX. 


ay given, to tell what other Day of the Year will be of the ſame Length. 


Rule. Having found the Sun's place for the given day, bring it to the Meridian, and obſerve well its declina- 
ion; then turn the Globe till ſome other degree of the Ecliptic comes under the ſame degree of decljnation under 


the Meridian; this being done, ſee what day of the month anſwers to the Sun's place then under the Meridian, for 
that is the day required; which you may eaſily prove. Thus, you will find July the 1 3th, and Auguſt the 20th, of 
the ſame length as May the 26th, and April the 17th. as ior | | 


The Latitude and Length of the D 


t 


85 PR .O B L RM 
The Latitude and Day given, t6 tell the Beginn 


J— ao, hob SET hold 6d 
Twilight is that faint light which begins immediately after the Sun ſets in the evening, till he is 18 deg. below 
the Horizon; and it begins in the morning, when, the Sun comes within 18 deg.;of the Horizon on the Eaſt-lide, and 


ends when he riſes, Therefore it is plain, that Twilight is not only longer when days increaſe in length, but it 
is alſo much ſtronger, as will be ſeen by the work of the Problem. | | 


FL TT ST TNT ET ETTE. 0M | 

Note. You were told that Twilight begins and ends when the Sun is 18 deg. below the Horizon; and as the 

Quadrant of Altitude reaches no lower than the Horizon, therefore the rule is this: t 

Rectify the Globe, and bring the oppoſite degree of the Sun's place to the Quadrant of Altitude, ſo that it 

touches juſt 18 deg. on the Quadrant, (then it is plain that the Sun's real place will be depreſſed 18 deg. below the 

Horizon) ; then look at the Index, for that will point (if among the morning hours) to the beginning, or (if 
among the evening hours) ending of Twilight, 


Proceed then according to the rule, and you will find that on March the 21ſt, and September the 22d, Twi- 
light begins about four in the morning, and ends about eight at night. af 

The Sun on theſe days, you know, riſes and ſets at ſix. Add, therefore, the length of morning and evening 
Twilight to twelve hours, (the length of the day then, ) and it gives fixteen hours; this, ſubſtracted from twenty- 
four hours, leaves eight hours, the length of the real or dark night. | 

So alſo on April the 24th, Twilight begins about half paſt two, ends about half paſt nine, which is in all ſeven hours. 
But on December the 20th it begins at fix, and ends at ſix, which is in all but three hours and forty minutes, 


N D 2 3 ne 2000 
The Hour given where you are, to tell what Hour it is in any other Part of the World, 


Rule. Bring the given place to the Meridian, and ſet the Index at the given hour; then turn the Globe till the 
other place, or places, come under the Meridian, and the Index will point to the real time in the place required. 


Example. When it is two o'clock, in the afternoon at London, I would know the time at Jeruſalem, and at Port- 
Royal, in. Jamaica ? | 


Proceed according to the rule, and you will find that when it is two in the afternoon in London, it is twenty- 
five minutes paſt four at Jeruſalem ; and but fifty- two minutes paſt eight in the morning at Port-Royal. 

Or thus, by Problem the Sixth, Jeruſalem is 36 deg. 15 min. Eaſt Longitude of London; I divide, therefore, 

6 deg. 15 min. by fifteen, and the Quotient is two hours, and the remainder is fix, which is ſix times, or twenty- 

— minutes, and the odd fifteen minutes, or miles, in one minute; ſo that the difference is two hours, twenty- 


five minutes; and as Jeruſalem is Eaſt of London, it has its hour before us; therefore it is twenty-five minutes after 
four in the afternoon. And thus for other places. ä 


P R OB L E M XXIII. 


The Day of the Month given, to tell thoſe Inhabitants that will have the Sun in their Zenith (or over their 
4 Head} on that Day. | ; 
This cannot happen to any other inhabitants but thoſe in the Torrid Zones; that is, to all ſuch as have not 
above 23 deg, and a half of Latitude, either North or South. : ae : | 
Rule. Bring the Sun's place to he Meridian, and obſerve exactly his declination for that day; then turn the 


Globe any way, and obſerve what Places paſs under that degree of declination on the Meridian; for all ſuch will 
| have the Sun right over their heads, ſome time or other on that day. * | 


I would know whit inhabitants, or places, will have the Sun in their Zenith on May the 21ſt? | 
Proceed as directed by the rule, you will find St. Jago, in Hiſpaniola ; St. Jago, in Cuba; Campeachy, and 


many other places, will, paſs under that degree of declination, viz. (20 deg. North,) and will have the Sun in. 


their Zenith that day. 


Alſo, on April the 16th, the inhabitants of Porto-Bello, the Oroonoko-Iſlands, Bay of Siam, Iſle of Ceylon, 
and the Philippine-Iſlands, will have the Sun in, or near, their Zenith, on that day. | 


P R O. B -L -E, M. XXIV. 


The Day and Hour given in any Plate, to tell thoſe Inhabitants, or that Place, to which the Sun is then, 
| | vertical, viz. in the Zenith. 2 ; 
Rule. Bring the given place to the brazen Meridian, and turn the Index to the given hour; this done, 
turn the Globe till rhe Index points to the upper 12, or noon ; then look under the de 


5 e degree of declination on the 
Globe of that day, for that is the very ſpot, or place, to which the Sun is then vertical. | 


| Example, 


4 
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Example. On May the 13th, at eight minutes paſt five in the afternoon at London, I would know what place 

has the Sun in their Zenith ? Anſwer, Port-Royal, in Jamaica. 4, | | 215 
Thus alſo you will find, when it is thirty-three minutes paſt ſix in the morning at London, on April the 12th, 

and Auguſt the 28th, the inhabitants of Candy, in the Iſtand of Ceylon, will have the Sun then nearly in their Zenich. 


Of the MAGNET, or LOA DST ONE. 


WE ſhall not enquire when the Loadſtone was firſt known, our preſent buſineſs being only to give the 
Natural Hiſtory of it. Firſt, then, we will ' obſerve its various properties which experience has made 
known ; and, in the next place, propoſe the opinions of philoſophers concerning its internal nature and 
diſpoſnion. | inen YE i | A 

The Loadſtone is found in iron- mines, and is much of a colour and weight with iron. However, it is not to 
be melted and hammered out like iron, but flies to pieces under the hammer, and turns to a calx in the fire; 
which ſhews that its parts exceed thoſe of iron for hardneſs, rigidneſs, and an intricate combination one with an- 
other. This is worth obſerving, becauſe it will be of uſe in the following diſcourſe: | 

Its known properties are theſe: Firſt, when it moves freely, and without any obſtacle, it points North and 
South, ſo as that part of it which ſtands to one Pole never turns to the other. The way to give it a free motion, 


is to ſwim it in the water upon a piece of wood. 


* 


Philoſophers have obſerved, that the Loadſtone does not always point full North and South; but ſometimes in- 
clines to the Eaſt or Weſt, without any rule. . enn 

Two Loadſtones, placed at a certain diſtance from each other, do mutually approach or recede, according to 
their various poſitions. Their parts which ſtand North, being oppoſed, go off to a diſtance from each other; but 
the South- end of the one draws to the North - end of the other; and ſo vice ver/4. Theſe parts of the Loadſtones 
we call their Poles; and, for a reaſon which will appear hereafter, we ſhall call that the South-Pole which turns to 
the North, and that the North- Pole which points to the South; AY 91 1 

Two Loadſtones will hold up one another in the air by turns, if the North-Pole of the one be put to the South- 
Pole of the other; and vice verſd. Sometimes a lighter Loadſtone will hold up a heavier, when the heavier will 


not hold up a lighter. oo oy 8 | TERS 
It is obſervable that all Loadſtones are not equally briſk and nimble in turning to the Poles of the World; nor 


is their attracting virtue all alike. 5 | | | | 

Though a Loadſtone generally has two Poles, pointing North and South, as we ſaid before, yet there are ſome 
irregular ones, which ſeem to have more Poles. 2 - | 

As one Loadſtone holds up another, fo it does iron of greater or leſs weight than itſelf. . 


If iron-duſt be ſtrewed upon a Loadſtone, the particles will diſpoſe themlelves directly between the Poles, and 
then by degrees incline ta an orbicular figure, fo as to lie parallel with the axis of the Loadſtone, unleſs it be one 
of the irregular ſorts before- mentioned. | bf 3 | 

The Loadſtone imparts its virtues to iron fo effectually, that iron, touched with a Loadſtone, appears to have 
all the properties aforeſaid, though not in an equal degree. The great uſe of this communication, is ex- 
perienced in the Mariner's Needle, by the help whereof they readily find the North and, South, and all: other 
parts of the world. | | | Sy 5 

It is obſervable that, on this ſide the Equator, the North - Point of the Needle is more depreſſed than that which 
ſtands to the South ; on the further ſide the North-Point is elevated, and the South depreſſed ; but under the Line 


it keeps no ſituation, nor is of any uſe. | | 
As the Loadſtone communicates its virtue to iron, ſo when it is ſet in iron, it attracts a greater weight of it 
than it does by itſelf. N OT Og 
Loadſtones are ſpoiled if they lie long near one another, with the North or South Pole of one oppoled to the 
ſame Pole of the other; or if they are thoroughly heated in the fire, which likewiſe ſpoils the magnetic virtue in 
iron: and this virtue is much impaired in iron by its ruſt, to which the Loadſtone is not ſo liable. 
Laſtly, iron placed at length North and South, and continuing ſo for a long time without alteration, has often 
acquired a magnetic virtue: as the old croſſes upon churches are found to do. Salt 


'-| 2a 0 As arm 


AFTER fountains and rivers, it is now proper to view the common receptacle of them all, the Sea, which is 
that vaſt quantity of ſalt-water extending from North to South, and from Weſt to Eaſt, ſurrounding the dry land 
on every ſide, into which all ſtreams diſcharge themſelves, and out of which mighty gulphs and bays are formed, 
the greateſt of which is the Mediterranean. The whole is, in one word, called the Ocean, but variouſly diſtin- 

uiſhed and named, from the ſeveral 'countries by whoſe coaſts it runs. In it there are theſe three properties 
chiefly conſidered by Naturaliſts : Firſt, its inſeparable ſaltneſs; Secondly, its conſtant equality of bulk, not- 
withſtanding the inceſſant flowing of all rivers into it; and Thirdly, the tide, or flowing and ebbing of its waters 
twice every day: all which properties we ſhall conſider, . | + ni. 43636 YI 1131 0 214 4 

The ſaltneſs of the ſea-water ſeems to proceed from the ſame cauſe: as that of ſeveral fountains, by the boil- 
ing of which water ſalt is produced: for ſince the bottom of the Sea is of ſuch vaſt extent, it is reaſonable 
to think that there are large mines of ſalt in many places of it, which being diluted, ſpread throughout 
the Sea. And there is ſomething even in the river-water which helps to increaſe this ſaltneſs; for the rivers 
carry down with them an incredible multitude of ſaline particles, which they waſh off their banks as they 
run along. Theſe particles are not, indeed, ſo conſiderable as to ſalt their particular ſtreams; but when 
of all * together, and ſettle in one bottom, they may well be allowed to change the taſte of the water 

ufficiently. s | GO JR une 

Hence we may likewiſe be ſatisfied why the ſaltneſs of the Sea is neither augmented or diminiſhed, at leaſt 
in a ſenſible manner. It is not augmented by the influx of ſalt particles. | 1. Becauſe a world of ſaline 
particles are continually thrown off upon the ſhore, where they putrify, and come no more into the water. 2. Be- 
cauſe people make ſalt upon the Sea-coaſt for common uſes. © 3. Water can be impregnated with ſalt only to a cer- 
tain degree, at which it ſtands, and rejects the overplus. 4. In the laſt place, the ſaltneſs of the Sea is not dimi- 
niſhed, becauſe as much is imported or diluted from its own mines, as is got out of it. | | | 

To help us in finding out the reaſon, why the water of the ſea is not augmented, let us ſee whether there be not a 
way for its daily diminution, as well as increaſe. It is ſufficiently plain that there is a vaſt quantity of vapours in 
the air, from the abundance of ſnow and rain, which are formed of condenſed yapours : but how to eſtimate the 
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quantity of the evapotations of water By ſome e is the material poi ich the learned Dr. Halley ha: 
happily "dc dn aps following 45 7 rate 5 5 9 one ey ms = on io oy gen 
He took a pan of water about four inches dee and about eight inches diameter, ſalted to the ſame degree 
as is the common Sea- water; by the ſolution of abbin a fortieth Jart of ſalt, in which he placed a . 
and, by means of a pan of coals, he brought the water to the ſame degree of heat, which is obſerved to be that of 
our air in the hotteſt ſummer, the thermometer nicely ſhewing it, This done, he affixed the pan of water, 
with the thermometer in it, to one end of the beam of a pair of ſcales, and exactly counterpoiſed it Wich weights 
the other ſcale; and; by the application or removal of the pan of coats, he found it very eaſy to mainraiti the wa- 
ter in the ſame degree of heat preciſely. During this, he found the weight of the water ſenſibly to decreaſe; and, 
at the end of two hours, he obſerved that there wanted near half an ounce Troy, or 293 grains of water, which, in 
that time, had gone off in yapour, though he could hardly perceive it ſmoke, and the water not ſenſibly warm. 
This quantity, in ſo ſhort a time, ſeemed very conſiderable, being lirtle leſs chan ſix ounces in 24 hours, from ſo 
ſmall a ſurface as a circle of eight inches diameter. rt 33 87 N b 

To reduce this experiment to an exact calculus, and determine the thickneſs of the ſkin of water that had ſo 
evaporated, he aſſumes the experiment alledged by Dr. Bertiard to have been made in the Oxford Society, that 
the cube foot of Engliſh water weighs exactly 56 pounds Troy; this divided b 1728, the number of inches in a 
cube foot, will give 253 one- eighth grains, or half ounce, 13 one- third grains for the weight of a cube inch of wa- 
ter; Wherefore the weight of 233 grains is about 35 parts of 38 of a cube inch of water, and ſhows that the thick 
neſs of the water evaporated was the 5 3d part of an inch; hut we will ſuppoſe it only the goth part, for the fa- 
cility of calculation. 4 9285 1 INE | | | 

If, therefore, water, as warm as the air in ſummer, exhales the thickneſs of a goth part of an inch in two hours 
from its whote furface, in 12 hours it will exhale the one-tenth of an inch; which quantity will be fourd abun- 
dantly ſuffictent to ſerve for all the raitts, ſptings, and dews ; and account for the Caſpian Sea being always at a 
ſrand, neither waſting nor overflowing ; as likewiſe for the current ſaid to ſet always in at the Straits of Gibraltar, 
though thoſe Mediterranean Seas receive ſo many and ſuch conſiderable rivers. 

To eſtimate the quantity of water ariſing in vapours out of the Sea, he thinks he ought to conſider it only for 
the time the ſun is up, for that the deus all night return as much, if not more, of the vapours than are exhaled; 
and in ſummer the days being longer than 12 hours, this exceſs is balanced by the weaker action of the ſun, eſpe- 
cially when riſing before the water be warmed : fo that if we allow one-tenth of an inch of the ſurface of the Sea 
to be raiſed every day in vapour, it may not be an ENTITY conjecture: | 

Upon this — 4 — ition, every 10 ſquare inches of the ſutface of the water yields in vapour daily a cube inch of 
water; and each ſquare foot half a wine pint; every ſpace of four feet ſquute a gallon; a mile ſquare 6914 tons; 
and a ſquare degree, ſuppoſe of 69 Engliſh miles, will evaporate 33 millions of tons. 16455 

And if the Mediterranean be eſtimated. at 40 degrees long, and four broad, allowances being made for the 
inequalities, there will be 160 ſquare degrees of Sea ; and, conſequently, the whole Mediterranean muſt loſe in 
vapour, in a ſummer's day, at leaſt 5280 millons of tons. And this quantity of vapour, though very great, is as 
little as can be conchuded from the experiment produced. And yet there remains another cauſe, which cannot be 
reduced to rule, namely, the Winds, whereby the firface of the water is fkimmed off ſometimes faſter than by 
the heat of the ſun, | a Len, 1 MY | 5 
| | „ OF" F 


I T is well known that Wind is nothing elſe but the ſtream, of the air, together with ſuch yapours as the air 


carries along with it. But there are a great many properties of Winds, the reaſons and grounds of which are 


not eaſily diſcovered. However, we will firſt conſider the Winds in general, as they are conſtant and variable, 
Secondly, we will particularly examine their various appearances ;- and Laſtly, ſay ſomething of their origin, 
The Winds may be divided into conſtant and variable: the former are always, at certain times of the year, 
and in certain*parts of the world; but the latter vary ſo much, that they cannot be reduced to any rule. Now 
ſince it is eaſier to find out the cauſe of one regular effect, than of many irregular, let us, in the firſt place, treat 
of conſtant Winds. And here we muſt take notice, that the Winds are conſtant and periodical only in the open 
ſeas. Now the univerſal Ocean may moſt properly be divided into three parts. 1. The Atlantic and Ethiopic 
Oceans. 2. The Indian Ocean. 3. The great South+-Sea, or Pacific Ocean; and though theſe ſeas do all com- 
municate by the ſouth, | yet as to our preſent purpoſe of the periodical Winds, they are ſufficiently ſeparated 
by the interpoſition of great tracks land; the firſt lying between Africa and America; the ſecond between 
Africa and India; and the laſt between China, Japan, and the coaſt of America. 
In the Atlantic and Ethiopic Seas, between the Tropics, there is a general eaſterly Wind all the year, ex- 


cepting that it is ſubject to vary and defle&t ſome few points towards the north or ſouth, according to the poſition 
of the place. The obſervations which have been made of theſe deflections are as follow: that near the coaſt of 
Africa, as ſoon as you paſs the Canary Iſles, you are ſure to meet a freſh gale of north-eaſt Wind, about the 


latitude of 28 degrees north, which ſeldom comes to the eaſtward of eaſt-north-eaſt, or paſſes the north-north-eaſt, 
This wind accompanies thoſe bound to the ſouthward, to the latitude of ten north, and about 100 leagues from 
the Guinea Coaſt, where, till the fourth degree of north latitude, they fall into calms and tornadoes, 

Thoſe who are bound to the Caribbee Iſles find, as they approach the American ſide, that the aforeſaid north- 
eaſt Wind becomes ſtill more and more eaſterly, ſo as ſometimes to be eaſt, ſometimes eaſt by ſouth, but yer moſt 


commonly to the northward of the eaſt, a point or two, not more. It is likewiſe obſerved, that the ſtrength of 


theſe Winds gradually decreaſes as you ſail weſtward. 


The limits of the conſtant and variable Winds in this ocean, are farther extended on the American ſide than the 


African: for whereas you 1neet not with this certain Wind till you have paſſed the latitude of 28 degrees on this 
fide, on the American fide it commonly holds to 30, 31, or 32, degrees of latitude ; and this is verified likewiſe 
to the ſouthward of the Eq tor; for, near the Cape of Good Hope, the limits of the Trade Winds are three or 
four degrees nearer the line, than on the coaſt of Braſi. | 
From the _ latitude of four degrees north, to the aforeſaid limits on the ſouth of the Equator, the Winds are 
rpetually between the ſouth and eaſt, and moſt commonly between the ſouth-eaſt and eaſt; obſerving always 
this rule, that, on the African ſide, they are more ſoutherly, on the Braſilian more eaſterly, ſo as to become, al- 
moſt due eaſt, the little deflection they have being till the ſouth. In this part of the ocean the Wind has been 
nicely obſerved, for a full year together, to keep conſtantly about the ſouth-eaſt, the moſt uſual point ſouth-eaſt 
by eaſt, When it is eaſterly it enerally blows hard, with gloomy, dark, and ſometimes rainy weather, 
The ſeaſon of the year has ſome ſmall effect on theſe conſtant winds ; for when the ſun is to the north of the 
Equator, the ſouth-eaſt Winds, eſpecially between Braſil and the Coaſt of Guinea, vary a point or two to the 
No. 89. | 11 P ſouth, 
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ſouth, and the north · eaſt become more kaſterly : and; on the contrary; hen. the ſun is towards the Tropic of 
Capricorn, the ſouth- eaſterly Winds become more eaſterly, and the north: eaſterly, Winds, pn this ſide the Line, 
vere more:northward.?{:} ,+515 nth c Han 4b exert 140! ds 9hw I 14 4 003 57+ 
As there is no rule without ſome exception, ſo. there is in this ocean a track of fea, herein the ſoutherly and 
ſourh-weſt Winds are perpetual, and that is all along the coaſt of Guinea, For -aboveggog leagues together, from 
Sierra Leona to the Iſle of St. Thomas; for the ſouth-eaſt Trade Wind having paſtæd. che Line, and approach- 
ing the coaſt of Guinea within 80 or 100 leagues, inclines towards t, ſhore, and becomes ſfouth-ſouth-caſt; 
and by degrees, as you come nearer, it veres about to ſouth, ſouth, ſquthMeſt, and an with the land ſouth-weſt, 
and ſometimes weſt-ſouth- weſt, as-is ſeen; in the Map of thę Trade Wipds. 1 chat 15 
To the northward of the Line, between four and tem degrees of latitude, and, between the Meridians of Cape 
Verd, and of the eaſternmoſt iſlands that bear that name, there is a, track: of ſea wherein, it were improper to ſay 
there is any Trade Wind, or yet any. variable; for it ſeems condemned to perpetual calms, attended with terrible 
thunder and lightning, and rains ſo frequent, that our navigators from thence call this part of the ſea The Rains : 
the little Winds that are, conſiſt only of ſome ſudden; uncertain guſts, of very little continuance, and leſs extent. 
All who uſe the Weſt-India trade, even thoſe bound to Virginia, count it their: beſt courſe to get as ſoon as 
they can to the ſouthward, that they may be ſure: of a fair freſn gale to run: before it to the weſtward; and for the 
ſame reaſon, thoſe homeward bound from America, endeavour to gain che latitude of 3o degrees as ſoon as pol- 
ſible, where they firſt find the Winds to be variable; though the met ordinary, Winds in the north, part of the, 
Atlantic Ocean come from between the-ſouth and weſt; t. 557 01A m ; 
What is here ſaid is to be underſtood of the Sea Winds at ſome diſtance from land ; for upon and near ſhore,, 
the land and ſea breezes are almoſt every where ſenſible z and the great variety which happens in their periods, 
force, and direction, from the ſituation of the mountains, vallies, and woods,, and from the various texture of the 
ſoil, more or leſs capable of retaining and reflecting heat, and of exhaling r condenſing vapours, is ſuch, that it 
were endleſs to endeavour to account for then.. 1 Tok 5 
In the Indian Ocean the Winds are partly general, as in the, Ethiopic, Ocean partly periodical ; that is, half the 
year they blow, and the other half near upon the oppoſite points; and theſe points, and, times of ſhifting, are 
different in different parts of this Ocean. The limits of each track of fea, ſubjedt to the ſame change, or mon- 
ſoon, (as the natives call it,) are certainly very hard to determine; but the diligence; I have uſed (fays Dr. 
Halley) to be rightly informed, and the care I have taken therein, has, in a great meaſure, ſurmounted that 
difficulty. I am perſuaded that the following particulars may be relied oęonz:n::: 
That between the latitudes of 10 and 30 degrees ſouth, between Madagaſcar and. New- Holland, the general 
Trade Wind about the ſouth- eaſt by eaſt is found to blow all the year long, to all intents and purpoſes, 2 the 
ſame manner as in the ſame latitudes in tlie Ethiopic Oceangngngg i 
The aforeſaid ſouth-eaſt Winds extend within two degrees-of. the Equator, during the months of June, July, 
and to November; at which time, between the ſouth latitude of three and o degrees, being near th. Meridian of 
the north end of Madagaſcar, and between two and 12 ſouth latitude, being near Sumatra and Java, the contrary 
winds from the north-weſt, or between the north and/weſt, ſer in and blow for half the year; that is, from the 
beginning of December till May; and this monſoon is obſerved as far as the Molucca Iſles.. FR 
To the northward of three degrees ſouth latitude, over the whole Arabian or Indian Sea, and Gulph of 
Bengal, from Sumatra to the coaſt of Africa, there is gnotherrmonſoon blowing from October to April upon the 
north-eaſt points; but in the other half year, from April to October, upon the oppoſite points of ſouth-weſt and 
weſt-ſourh-weft, and that with rather more force than the other, accompanied with dark rainy weather; whereas 
the north-eaſt blows clear. And the Winds are not ſo conſtant, either in ſtrength or point, in the Gulph of Bengal, 
as they are in the Indian Sea, where a certain and ſteady gale ſcarce ever fails. It is alſo remarkable, that the 
ſouth-weſt Winds in theſe ſeas are generally more ſoutherly on the African fide, and more weſterly, on the 
Indian. | N 15{0Q101 N chin 1831009. © Faith 30 1 7 5 
To the eaſtward of Sumatra and Malacca, to the northward: of: the Line, and along the coaſt of Cambaya 
and China, the monſoons blow north and fouth ; that is to ſay, the north-eaſt Winds are much northerly, andi the 
ſouth-weſt much ſoutherly. This conſtitution reaches to the eaſtward of the Philippine Iſles, and as far north as 
Japan; the northern monſoon ſetting in here in October or November, and the ſouthern in May, blowing all 
the ſummer months. The points of- the compaſs, from hence the Wind comes .in theſe parts of the world, are 
not ſo fixed as in thoſe lately deſcribed; for the ſoutherly will often paſs; a point or two to the eaſtward of the 
ſouth, and the northerly as much to the weſtward of the north, which ſeems occaſioned by the great quantity of 
land which is interſperſed in theſe ſeas. -- bib RO AV rue any har: 1 Ard. 
In the ſame Meridians, but ſouthward of the Equator, being that track lying between Sumatra and Java to 
the weſt, and New-Guinea to the eaſt, the ſame northerly monſoons are obſerved; but with this difference, that 
the inclination of the northerly is towards the north-weſt, and of the ſoutherly towards the ſouth-eaſt. | 
Theſe contrary Winds do not ſhift all at once, but in ſome places the time of the change is attended with calms, 
in others with variable Winds; and it is particularly remarkable, that the end of the weſterly monſoon, on the 
coaſt of Coromandel, and the two laſt months of the ſoutherly-monſoon in the ſeas of China, are very ſubject to be 
tempeſtuous : the violence of theſe ſtorms is ſuch, that they ſeem to be of the nature of the Weſt- Indian hurricanes, 
and render the navigation of theſe parts very unſafe about that time of the year. Theſe tempeſts are by our ſea- 
men uſually termed, The breaking up of the Monſoons, {28 O01. IPNRA 510m Dig wm UN 23mmongd. bow 
By reaſon of the ſhifting of theſe Winds, -all-thoſe that ſail in theſe ſeas are obliged to obſerve the ſeaſons pro- 
per for their voyages; and by ſo doing, they fail not of a fair Wind, and ſpeedy paſſage; but if they chance to 
outſtay their time till the contrary monſoon ſets in, as it frequently happens, they are forced to give over hopes of 
accompliſhing their intended voyage, and put into ſome other harbour, and there to remain till the. Winds 
come favourable. * 1 5 IC £99) 7, 10 T9, 00,07 20100, Vina: pal ap tro vl no :,4 
The third Ocean, called the Great Pacific, whoſe extent is equal to that of the other two, (it being from the 
welt coaſt of America to the Philippine Iſlands, not leſs than 150 degrees of longitude,) is that which is leaſt. 
known to all nations. The chief navigation is by the Spaniards, who go yearly from New-Spain to the Manillas 
by one beaten track; ſo that we cannot be particular here, as in the other two. What the Spaniſh authors ſay of i 
the Winds they find in their - courſes, and what is confirmed by the old accounts of Drake and Cavendiſh, and 
ſince by Schouten, is, that there is a great corformity between the Winds of this ſea, and thoſe of the Atlantic 
and Ethiopic; that to the northward of the Equator the predominant Wind is between the eaſt and north-eaſt , 
and to the ſouthward thereof there is a conſtant ſteady gale between the eaſt and ſouth-eaſt, and that on both ſides 
the line with ſo much conſtancy, that they ſcarce'eyer need to attend the fails ;. and ſo much ſtrength, that it is rare 
to fail of croſſing this vaſt Ocean in 10 weeks time, which is about 150 Britiſh miles a day. FFC 
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fora long time; whereas, on the, ;cpptrary, the Atlantic Sea rolls for ſeyeral days 


Erne ds they, meet with, Variable. Winds uo ſhape thejr.coprleicalt wards i; Alp Schouten; and, others, who 


more peculiar to ſome. particular. parts... Ot. this, latter; fort the.mot, famous gte the hurricanes, -which.chiefly 
infeſt the Caribbees, but are not anniverſary, nor equally frequent. Their fury is ſo great, that > 


hefe are the principal obſervations concerning Winds; for to examine every thing belonging to this ſubject | 

would be the work . of a large: volume, as no reaſogs can be given fon ſeyeral things, before the truth af them is | 
better aſcertained. Wherefore we ſhall, at preſent, confine ourſelveg;$o, account for the cauſes of conſtant: Winds. | | 

Wind is moſt properly defined to be the ſtream, or. current of the, airs and where ſuch a current is perpetual, | 
and fixed in its courſe, it is neceſſary that it proceeds from..a permanent, unintermitting cauſe.” Wherefore ſome { 
have been inclined to propoſe the diurnal rotation of the earth, upon the axis, by which, as the Globe turns caſt, 
the looſe and fluid. particles of the air, being ſo exceeding light, are left behind; ſo that in reſpect 4, the earth's 
ſurface, they move weſtward, and become a ,conſtant eaſterly Wind. This opinion ſeems confirmed, for that 
theſe Winds are found only near the Equinoctial, in thoſe parallels of latitude where the diurnal motion is ſwifteſt. 
And we ſhould readily aſſent to it, if the conſtant calms in the Atlantic Sea,near the,Eguator, the weſterly Winds 
near the coaſt of Guinea, and the periodical weſterly monſoons under the Equator in;the, Indian, Seas, did not de= 
clare the inſufficiency of that hypotheſis. Beſides, the air being kept to the earth by. the principle of, gravity, 
would. require, the ſame degree of velocity that the ſurface of the earth moves with, as well in reſpect of the 
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diurnal rotation, as of the annual about the ſun, which is 3o times ſwifter. -_— 4 
It remains therefore to find ſome other cauſe, capable of roten a like conſtant effect, agreeable to the . 
known properties of the elements of air and water, and the laws of the motion of fluid, hodies. Such a one is, 1 


we conceive, the action of the ſun- beams upon the air and water, as he paſſes every day. Over, the oceans, con- 
ſidered together with the nature of the ſoil, and ſituation of the adjoining continents: therefore Firſt, according 
to the laws of ſtatics, the air which is leſs rarified, or. expanded, by heat, and conſequently more, ponderous,: i" 
muſt have a motion towards thoſe parts thereof; which. are more — and leſs, ponderous, to bring, it to an qt 
equilibrium: and Secondly, the preſence of the ſun gontinually ſhifting to the weltward, that part toward which + 
the air tends, by reaſon of the rarefaction made by his great meridian, heat, is with him carried weſtward, and } 
conſequently the tendency of the whole body of the lower air is that way. Thus a general eaſterly wind is formed, | 
which being impreſſed upon all the air of a vaſt Ocean, the parts impelone another, and ſo keep moying till the 
next return of the ſun, whereby ſo much of the motion as was lolt is again reſtored; and thus the weſterly wind. 
is made perpetual. Hg Carta 1% I digit od mon b bloo Tiers will iu aim | 

From the ſame principle it follows that the eaſterly Wind ſhould, on the north ſide of the Equator, be to * 
the northward of the eaſt, and, in ſouth latitudes, to the ſouthward thereof; for near the Line the air is much more i 
rarified than at a greater diſtance from it, becauſe of the ſun being twice in a year vertical, and at no time diſ- 


1 


tant above 23 degrees and a half; at which diſtance, the heat, being, as the ſine of the angle of incidence, is bh 
but little ſhort of that of the perpendicular ray. Whereas under the Tropics, he eie ſun continues long ver- 
tical, yet he is as long 47 degrees off; which is a Kind of winter, wherein the air ſo cools, as that the ſummer ; 


heat cannot warm it to the ſame degree with that under the Equator ;. wherefore the air, to the northward and 
ſouthward being leſs rarified than that in the middle, it follows, that from both ſides it ought to tend toward the i 
Equator: this motion, compounded with the former eaſterly Wind, anſwers all the phaznomena of the general : 
Trade Winds; which, if the whole were ſea, would undoubtedly blow all round the world, as they are found to ; 
do in the Atlantic and Ethiopic Oceans. EE | ' 
But ſeeing that ſo great continents do interpoſe and break the continuity of the oceans, regard muſt be had to 
the nature of the ſoil, and the poſition of the high mountains, which may be ſuppoſed the two principal cauſes | 
of the ſeveral variations of the Winds from the former general rule: for if a country lying near the ſun proves to 
be flat, ſandy, low land, ſuch as the deſarts of Libya are uſually reported to be, the heat occaſioned by the re- | 
Aexion of the ſun-beams, and the retention thereof in the ſand, is incredible to thoſe who have not felt it; where- 1 
by the air being exceedingly rarified, it is neceſſary that the cooler and more denſe air ſhould run thitherwards ro N 
reſtore the equilibrium: this is moſt likely to be the cauſe why, near the coaſt of Guinea, the Wind always ſets in i 


the land, blowing weſterly inſtead of eaſterly, | PR it 
. INE 2p? © 7 inland parts of Africa are prodigious hot, ſince the northern — 


There is ſufficient reaſon to believe that the 1 | 
borders thereof were ſo intemperate, as to give the ancients cauſe to conclude, that all beyond rhe Tropics was un- 
inhabitable by exceſs of heat. From the ſame cauſe it 3 that there are ſuch conſtant calms in that part of 
the Ocean, called the Rains : for'this track being placed.in the middle, between the weſterly Winds blowing on 
the coaſt of Guinea, and the eaſterly Trade Winds blowing to the welt thereof, the tendency of the air here is in- 
different to either, and ſo ſtands in equilibrio between both; and the weight of the incumbent atmoſphere being 


diminiſhed by the continual contrary Winds blowing from hence, is the reaſon that the air here holds not the 
copious vapour it receives, but lets it fall into frequent rains. Boe 
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But as the cool and denſe air, by reaſon of its greater gravity, -prefſes-vpon the hot and rarified, it is demon- 
ſtrative, that this latter muſt aſcend in a continued ſtrearm as faſt as it ratifles; and that, being aſcended, it muſt | 
diſperſe itſelf to preſerve the equilibrium; that is, the upper air muſt move by a contrary curremt from thoſe 
parts here the greateſt heat is ſo, by a kind of circulation, thei north-eaſt Trade Wind below will be ac- 
tended with a ſouth-weſterly above, and the ſouth-eaſterly with a north · weſt Wind above. That this ĩs more than 2 
bare conjecture, the almoſt inſtantaneous change of the Wind to the oppoſite point, which is frequently ſound in 
paſſing the limits of the Trade Winds, ſeems to aſſure us; but that which above all confirtns this hypotheſis; i 
the phznomenon of the monſoons; by this means moſt calily ſolved, and without it hardly explicabte. 21.4, JO 
I the cauſes of rempeſts and hurricanes be demanded, they are hardly to be accounted: for in' all particulars, 
However, it may in the firſt place be noted, that the ratio of all liquids Is much the fame; and therefore an ex- 
traordinary motion may be excited in the air, by the ſame way as it ts in the water. Now if water falls from 4 
high place, or if there be a confluence of ſeveral ſcreams together, this gives it a violent motion, and cauſes 
many whirlings and eddies in it: this is apparent in torrents falling down frorn rocks, and confluences of rivers, 
If, therefore; ſomething analogous to this may happen in the air, there muft needs be furious tempeſts of Wind 
raiſed in it. And ſuch a thing may happen, if an extraordinary quantity of vapours be driven by the Wind upon 
a certain place, which they cannot eafily get over by reaſon of mountains or contrary Winds, that oppoſe them. 
For example, ſuppoſe a Wind from ſome point between north and eaſt carries a vaſt collection of vapours out of 
Aſtica to the Caribbees, this Wind lights upon the continent of America; how it is poſſible that not only the 
mountains and woods of Panama may reſiſt the current of this Wind, and croud the vapours together, but a 
contrary Wind, from a point between ſouth and weſt, may blow at the ſame time on the weſtern fhore of Ame- 
rica, which ſhall force the vapours back again. When ſuch a rencounter happens, there muſt be à wild uproar 
in the air, about the Caribbee Iſles, and in all that track between South and North-America ; and the 
vapours in this circular motion muſt be furious on all fides, juſt às it is in the water. For we fee: at 
the confluence of tuo rivers, if their eurrents be rapid at the place where they fall in, they cauſe violent 
eddies, which whirl about things that are caft into them, ſwallowing therm for a time, and then throwing them 
at} aid. ' | wt od noi Ia "913978 et 8 

This ſhews us the reaſon why heavy bodies are often toſſed in the air by the whirling of Hurricanes, and 
then daſhed to the ground again. For the air being in a cireular motion, is with great fury toſſed backwards 
and forwards between the ground and the clouds. And as the waters of the rolling ſea do not run to the 
ſhores in an even ſtream, but in ſuch waves as daſh! by fits and turns, ſo the courſe of 2 violent Wind is broken 
into diſtinct blaſts. | yo Br: S PR LAGS PLA ALES . 8 

To come now to the common phenomena of Winds, the dry ones are ſuch as carr few vapours along with 
them, and therefore draw off the moiſt particles from bodies over which they pafs. Thus in Holland the north 
and eaft Winds, with the intermediate points, are drying, becauſe the cold northern ſra yields but few 
vapours, in compariſon of thoſe which come from warmer parts of the Ocean; and from thence towards 
che caſt are vaſt tracks of land, where the heat at Midſummer is bvt'very'fmall. -* But the other Winds, 
eſpecially'the weſterly, are moift, becauſe they iſſue from the warm and vaporous parts. The Weſtern 
Ocean ſeldom fails to fend us rainy Winds: however, this property varies according to the various ſituation 
of countries. ks. F eee eee E 

Such Winds gather clouds as blow from the quarters where the vapours ariſe, which, in conjunction with the 
vapours of our own region, fill the air. On the other fide thoſe Winds make fair weather, which bring little va- 
pour along with them, and bear away that which hangs over us. ern . | 1 

Winds are warm or cold, as the countries are from whence they blow; and, therefore, when a briſk Wind 
blows from a cold quarter, it allays the ſummer heat, which is very tireſome in ſtifl weather. Thus a' quick 
blaſt of a pair of bellows, will put out a flame, which a gentle blowing increafes ; for the quick blaſt drives 
all the flame to one fide, where it is ſtifled by the force of the mcumbent air, except it meet with more fuel on 
33 0 but a gentle Wind augments the motion of the flame every way, and makes it ſeize on more parts 
of the fuel. * 8 A | | : 

Now, becauſe all the heat or cold of Wind proceeds from the heat or cold of the country whenee it blows, 
therefore the ſame Winds are hor and cold every where. Beyond the line they are juſt the reverſe of what they 
are with us; for their cold Winds are from the ſouth, as ours are from the north; and as our ſouth Winds are 
warm, for no other reaſon but becauſe they bring us an air heated by the ſan, for the very ſame reaſon the north 
Winds are warm to our Antipodes. | e MI « ne | 

From whit has been ſaid it is ſufficiently manifeſt, that the ſun is the principal cauſe of Wind, and motion the 
cauſe of Vapours. But if we except thoſe conſtant and periodical Winds which blow in ſome ſeas, the limits of 
the reſt cannot be determined, nor ean we ſay when they will begin, or when they will end. For inſtance, we 
cannot give a reaſon why an eaſt Wind ſhall generally blow one ſumtner, and a weſt Wind another. Poffibly it 
might be diſcovered, if, for ſeveral years together, a nice obſervation was made of the Winds, and their ſhiftings in 
ſeveral countries; for that which ſeems inconſtant and irregular to us, might, perhaps, be found to follow certain 
courſes ; at leaſt we ſhould know how far a raiſed wind would continue its blaſt ; but, till ſuch experiments are 
made, we muſt be ſatisfied with what knowlede we have, FER . e 
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Frederickſtadt, 624 
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Freyburg, 734 
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Friedburg, 771 

Friendly Iſles, 27 

Manners, Cuſtoms, &c. of the 
Natives, 29 

Frieſland (Pruſſia) 723 

— — ( Holland) 825 

Fuera, or Maſſa-Fuero, 533 

Fulda, 768 

Funen (Daniſh Iſland) 631 

Funeral Ceremonies in China, 224 

Furteventura, 424. 
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Galway, 934 
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Gardens, Emperor of Perſia's, 14. 

Grand Snake, Proceſlion to the 
ple of, 333 

Gaſcony, 856 

Gath, 193 

Gaſter, 889 

Gaurs, or Gebers, 143 

Gaza, 193 

Gelder, 181 
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Gemblorers, 832 
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——— — Conjugal Fidelity of the Wo- 
men, 261 
Manner of Burning with their 
, deceaſed Huſbands, ib. 
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Inhabitants of, 806 
Eccleſiaſtical and political ſtate 
of, 807 
Hiſtory of, 809 
Gerizin, 18 
Geſula, 402 
Ghent, 836 
Giant's Cauſeway, 937 
Gibraltar, 879 
Gihon, 186 
Pool of, 
Gilolo, 297 
| Gingi, 273 
Ginleng, 221 
Glamorganſhire, 919 
Glaris, 888 
Glatz, 71 


of, 730 
eſcription of, 
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uide to the Uſe of, 961 

Glouceſterſhire, 912 

Gluckſtadt, 626 

Gneſſa, 696 

Glutton, an Animal, deſcribed, 612 

Goa, 275 

Golconda, 277 

Gold Coaſt, 337 

— Natural Hiſtory of, 338 

Cuſtoms and Manners of 
the Natives, 339 

Gold Fiſh, 220 

Gombroon, 143 

Gomera, 424 

Gondar, 380 

Gordium, 173 

| Goree, 4.34 

Gore's Iſland, 314 

Gartz, 793 

Goſlar, 755 

Gothland, Eaſt, 653 

Weſt, 654 

South, 655 

Iſland, 656, 


Granada (Spain) 879 


Grand Cairo, 388 

Grand Canaria, 422 

Grain Coaſt, 345 

Great Britian (in general) go7 

Antiquities of, 926 

Hiſtory of, 927 

» 204 

- - Entertainment given by 
WILLS him, 267 

Great Wall in China, 227 

Greece, 905 

Greenland, 
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Diſcovery of, 580 * 
Natural Hiſtory of, 583 
Perſons, Manners and Cuſ- 


toms of the Natives, 584. 
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Grenada, or the Grenadines, 525 
Grenoble, 851 
Griſſons, 890 
Grodno, 700 
Groningen, 826 
Grotſkow, 717 
Grubenhagen, 745 
Guada Coupe, 531 
Guam, 281 
Guanches, 422 
Guatimala, 511 
Guergen, 248 
Guernſey, Iſle of, 938 
Guiana, 560 
Guildford, 910 
Guinea, 330 

Gulick, 723 

Guril, 161 

Guyenne, 856 
Guzurat, 269 
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Addingtonſhire, 926- 
Haaerlem, 819 
Hagland (Swediſh Ifland) 657 
Hague, 822 
ainan, 280 
Hainault (Auſtrian) 838 
(French 872) 
Haitſing, 220 
Halberſtadt, 719 
Halden, 756 
Halibut Ifland, 471 
Halicarnaſſus, 172 
Halle, 718 
Hallifax (Nova Scotia) 492 
Hamburg, 752 


Hamelen, 747 


Hamoa Iſland, 37 


Hamota Ifland, 312 


Hampſhire, gog 
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Hanau-Murzenburg, 775 


Hanover, 746 


Hapaee, Iſles of, 33 
Harpel, 168 

Harries, Iſle of, 937 
Havannah, 530 
Havre-de-Grace, 862 
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Hegira (Perkan Epocha) 147 
Heidelburg, 781 
Helena St. Iſland of, 432 
Heliopolis, or Balbeck, Ruins of, 18; 
Helmſtadt, 749 
Henneburg, 788 
Henſaquas, 319 a 
Heptanomis, or Middle Egypt, 386 
Heracle-a- Ponte, 173 
Herefordſhire, 912 
Hervey liland, 38 


Hervoden, 729 
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Heſſaquas, 319 

Hey Kams, 318 

Hierapolis, 173 

Hieroglyphics, Origin and Import of, 387 
Hilleſneim, 755 

Hindoos, 263 

Hindooſtan, 257 

Hippotatamus, 347 

- Natural Hiſtory of, 258 


Hiſtory of, 277 
Hiſpaniola, 531 
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Madras, 273 
Madrid, 877 
Madura, 275 
Maeſtricht, 831 
Magadoxa, 329 
Magazan, 401 
Magdebourg, 718 
Magellan, Straits of, 568 gelte 
Coaſt on each Side, 570 
Magnetical Iſland, 312 2.9 
Magnificent Proceſſion, 124 
Mahomet, Life of, 212 
Tomb of, 215 


China, 232 
Maine, 862 | JELLY 


Majorca, 93g. 
Malacca, 2 5 


City of, 249 


Malathia, 1 

Malays, 2 

Maldivia Iſlands, 302 

Malo, 304 

Mallicolo, 22 

Malmedi, 761 

Malplaquet, 838 

Malta, 941 

Man, IIle of, 936 

Manaar, 302 

Manaſſeh, Lot of, 188 

Mancheſter, 917 

Mandarin, 230 

Mandria Iſlands, 307 

Mandura, 297 

Mangeea, lile of, 41 | 

Manica, 324 W 

Manilla, 282 - 0 

Manioc Plant, 368 

Manna, 694, 144 

Mans, 852 

Mansfeld, 739 

Mantua, 898 ae 

Manuſcripts * 125 ary 232 7. 
(Perfian) 147 


Marate, 458 
Marabats, 211 
Maraſch, 176 
Marble Iles, 170 
2 532 
arigalante, 
COTE Illes, 28 
Marienburg, 698 
Mark, 722 101 
Marmot, or Mountain Cat, 115 
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Marrattas, 274 4 | 
Marriage Ceremonies, Hottentot, 329 
Mars, 1 176 02 10 
Marſa, or El-Merſa, 410 | 
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Marſeilles, 852 
Martaban, 25 444 
Marten (Animal of Norway) Deſcription 
of, 613 
Martinico, 533 
Maryland, 498 
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Maſſachuſets Bay, 493 | 
Maſſuina, 193 | | 
Maſua, 458 1 


Maſulipatam, 277 | | 


Mataman, 322 
Matamba, 359 Lint 
Maicritius, 439 | 


Maurua, 76 " | 
May, or Mayo, 430 | 
Mayo, 93 | 


Mayor — Court of Aldermen Iſles, 311 
Mayotta, 451 PIE! | 
Meaco, 125 

Meal-tree, 220 


Mearns, or Kincardinſhire, 925 


Mechlin, 835 
Mecklenburg, 
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Medina, 215 


Meiſon, 731 | 41 
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Meſſa, 40 
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Maſbate, 283 1 


Minorca, 9 
Miſiſlaw, 700 
Mitylene, 305 
Mocha, 214. 

Mocho, 294 
Modena, 898 

Mogul, Great, 264 
Mohilla, 451 0 
Mohilow, 700 

| Moldavia, gog 
Moluccas, or Spice Iſlands, 298 
Mombaga, 450 5 
Monaghan, 931 
Mongol Tartars, 132 


Moſul, 


Mummy ( 
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Meliapour, 276 
Melille, 401 
Melinda, 327 
Memphis, 386 
Menangtan, 251 
Mentz, 777 
Mequinez, 401 
Merdin, 165 
Merionethſhire, 919 
Merſeburg, 735 
Meſopotamia, 164 


Meſlina, 941 
Meſta, = 
Metz, 872 
Meurs, 722 
Mexico, New, 509 
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Moatreal, 491 
Moon {Danith Iſland) 
Moors, Perſons and Cuſto 
Moravia, 816 
Mordoa, 676 n 
Morgan (Henry) his fa 
to Panama, 544 
Moriah, Mount, 186 
Morocco, 400 '' 


| Mezzen, 681 

| Middleburg, 825 
| Middle Egypt, 386 * 
| Middleſex, 918 | 
Mideum, 173 

Milan, 899 
Milo, or Melos, 942 
| Mimingen, 804 
Mindanao, 282 
Minden, 720 

| Mindora, 283 
Mindus, 172 
Mildum, ib. 
Mingrelia, 159 
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Monmouthſhire, 912 
Monoemugi, 326 

Monomotapa, 324 

Mons, 838 
Montaubon, 856 
Montgomery ſhire, 919 
Montpelier, 854 
Mont, St. Michael, No 
|| Montſerrat, (Weſt Indies) 524 


(Italy) 897 : 
632. 
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Moti, 296 
Moulins, 864 
Mouſe (Norwegian 
Mowee Iſland, 92 
Mugden, 131 
Muhlhauſen, 756 
| Mummies 


crhan) 144 


Hiſtory of, 404 
Moſambique, 450 
Moſcow, City of, 114 

Moſeche, 351 == 
Moſques, 142 


Monifla, 450 
Monks wha D291 
—— — St. Baſil, 160 
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Munding, 356 


{ Munſter ( 
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Muſcovy, or Weſtern Ruflia, 678 
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uſic, State of in China, 226 
Muſk Cat, 219 | 


Myra, 176 
Myſia, 170 
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Nine 163 
Nagai Tartars, 134 
Nairn, 924 


Namaquas, 319 

Namur, 839 

Nangazaki, 126 - 
Nankin, 228 | 

Nantes, 850 

Naphtali, Lot of, 188 


Naphtha, Springs of, 143 
Naples, 895 _ 
Narbonne, 854. 
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1 Naſſau, 774 
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Neubu rg, 8co 


. Navarre (France) 85; 
| (Spain), 874 


Navigation, Origin of, 947 


| Naxia, 94.3 


Negaree, 287 


Negroeland, 365 


l} Negroes Iſle, 283 


Negropont, 944 | 
Netherlands fa 818 


Auſtrian) 822, 
iſtory of, 8 
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Neufchatel, 724 
Neuvianſkoi, 112 
Nevers, 864 
Nevis, 524 v7 
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New Andaluſia, 543 


Britian, South, 88 ; 
North, or Labradore, 486 
Brunſwick, 492 fie! 
Caledonia, 19 
England, 493 
—— Grenada, 543 
—— Guinea, 83 
— Hanover, 86 
Holland, 5 
Ireland, 83 
— jJerſey, 495 
— Phillipine4llands, 284 
| —— Opain, 
York, — 
Zealand, 12 
Newfoundland, 526 
Newport (Iſle of Wight) 936 
Neyze, 726 | 
Niagara, 491 
Nicaria, 307 
Nice, or Nichor, 169 
Nicobar Iſlands, 311 
Nicomedia, 169 
Nicoping, 662 
Niger River, 368 
— — Places adjacent, ib. 
Nile River, 390 
Nimeguen, 827 
Nineveh, 160 


Nio, 943 
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Niphin, 121 


Niſbin, 165 

Niſmes, 854 
Nivernois, 864, 
Nobility (Chineſe) 230 


Nootka, or King George's Sound, Dif- 
covery of, 476 _ . 
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— Natural Hiſtory of, 484 


{Nordhauſen, 756 
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Normandy, 859 

Northamptonthire, 913 

Northſtrand (Daaith Iiland) 633 
Northumberland, 915 * 

Norton's Sound, 464 | 
erſons, Cuſtoms, and 
Manners, 'of the Na- 
tives, 478 | 


— Natural Hiſtory of, 484 
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Norway, 608 
— Natural Hiſtory of, 609 
Perſons, Manners, and Cuſ- 
toms of the Inhabitants, 618 
Youths, remarkable Preſerva- 

tion of Two, 611 

Norwich, 914 | 
Nottinghamſhire, 914 
Nova Britannia, or Solomon's Iſlands, 83 
Nova Scotia, 491 = 
Nova Zembla, 683 | 
Novogorpd, Great, 675 
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Nubia, 382 
Nuremberg, 783 
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Acco, 350 
Oarii, 351 | 
Ocland (Swediſh Iſland) 657 
Odenſee, 631 
Odiquas, 319 
Odoriferous River, 218 
Oels, 726 
Octtengan, 806 
O-Heteroa Iſland, 80 
Okir, 128 
Oldburg, 771 
Oldenburg, 763 
Oleca, 380 
Olives, Mount of, 186 
Olmutz, 81 
Olympia, 9os 
Olympus, 
Gk, 452 | | 
— Perſons, Manners, and Cuſ- 
toms of the Natives, ib. 

Natural Hiſtory of, 474 
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Opium, = 

Oporto, 883 | 

Oppelen, 726 E | 

Optical Figures (Chineſe) 226 

Oran, 405 : 

Orange, Principality of, 851 

Orcades, or Orkney Iſles, 938 

* Orleans, 862 

Orleannois, ib. 

Ormus, 143 

Orpha, 145 

Oſacca, 126 

Oſnaburg Iſland, 80 

Biſhopric, 760 

— - Oſtend, 838 

Oſtrich, 385 | 

Otaha, 75 

Otaheite Iſland, Diſcovery of, 45 

— Natural Hiſtory of, 47 

— —— Perſons, Cuſtoms, and 
Manners of the Na- 
tives, 48, &c. 

Otahootaia Iſland, 44 

Oudenarde, 837 

Over-Y fel, 826 

Oxfordſhire, 912 
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 DAdang, 295 
Pede 757 
Padua, 899 5 
Pagods, or Pagodas, (Chineſe) 227 
8 249 
Palamboan, 29 
Palanquin, 260 
Palatinate, 800 
Palermo, 941 
Paleſtine, 185 
Palicate, 277 | | 
Palliſer's Iſland, 80 4 
Palin Ifſland, 311 


Palma, 423 . 1 25 | 
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Palmerſton's Iſland, 38 
Palos, or Pelew Iſlands, 944 
Palmyra, Ruins of, 215 
* 542 | 

anay, 283 
Pangatarran, 314 
Paneas, 183 | 
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Paphos, 309 
Paphlagonia, 174 
Paragon, 283 
Paraguay, 551 
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Inhabitants, 552 
Parents, Powerofin China, 223 
Paris, 841 inns og 
pn, 897 
aros, 
Paſſau, 90 | 
Paſſaman, 2998 


Patagonia, 


| of the Natives, 565 


II Patana, 249 


| Patans, 267 
Paternoſter Iſland, 311 
Patmos, 307 
Patnan, 270 

atora, 17 
Pea Tree, 220 
Peak, Adam's, 302 | 
Pearl Fiſheries, 132, 143, 542 
Pedir, 295 | 
Pegu, 244 5 
Peguans, ib. 
Pekin, 227 
e 6 

eloponeſus, or Marea, 90 
ok; ty 356 LEY 
Pembrokeſhire, 919 
Pennſylvania, 496 
Penſacola, 508 
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Pera, 250 

Perche, 862 ' 
Pergamus, 173 ' 
Pergi, 306 

Permia, or Permeſky, 68x 
Perſepolis, 150 
Perſia, 141 . 
atural Hiſtory of, 14 


Antiquities of, 150 
Hiſtory of, 152 
Perſian Gulph, 143 
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